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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 

This fourteenth volume of a Re-issue of the Dictionary 
of National Biography comprises the fortieth, forty- 
first and forty-second volumes of the original edition, 
viz., Volume XL (Myllar-Nichols) published in October 
1894; Volume XLI (Nicholls-O’Dugan) published in January 
1895; Volume XLII (O'Duinn-Owen) published in April 
1895. Errors have as far as possible been corrected, and 
some of the bibliographies have been revised, but otherwise 
the text remains unaltered. 

Three supplementary volumes, published in the autumn 
of 1901, and now forming the XXIInd and laslvolumo of this 
Re-issue, supply (with a few accidental omissions) memoirs 
of persons who died while the original volumes were in 
course of quarterly publication. The death of Queen Victoria 
(22nd January 1901) forms the limit of the undertaking, 

%* The Index and Epitome of the Dictionary, which is pub- 
lished in a separate volume, gives, with full cross-references, an 
alphabetical list of all memoirs in both the Dictionary (1885-1900) and 
the Supplement to the Dictionary (1901). 
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Myllar 

' MYLLAR, ANOItOW (Jl. 11509-1508), 
tho first Scottish printer, wits u burgess of 
Edinburgh anti a booksollor, but perhaps com- 
bined thu sale of books with soino other oc- 
cupation. On 20 March 1509 the sum of 
10 1. was paid by the lord high treasurer 
‘ to Antlro JVIillav for tliir bukis undirwritton, 
via., Operation Magnum, Duorotulos Bextus 
cum Olomcntinis, Bcotus super quatuor libris 
Himtunliarum, (iuartum Bcoti, Opera Gor- 
sonis in tribus volnminibus.’ Anothor pay- 
ment of fifty shillings was made on 92 Poo. 
1507 ‘ for til prontit buliis to Iho King, tano 
fra Aiidru M marls wif.’ Tito first book on 
whieli Mylbir’a ntuuo appears is an edition, 
printed in 1505, of ,7011111108 da Garland in's 
‘ Multorum vocabulorum umiinocorum iutor- 
pretatio, 1 of which Iho only copy known is 
in Hut IHbliothiVpio Natioualo at Paris, It 
lias a colophon which s lotos that Androw 
Myllar, a Scotsman, had boon solicitous 
that Uu> work should bo printed with admir- 
able art ami corrected with diligent ears, 
The second bottle is the * Expositio Soquen- 
liaram,’ according to tho usn of Harum, 
printed in 1500, the copy of which in tho 
British Museum is bfilfevod to be unique. 
The last page contains My liar’s punning 
device, representing a windmill with tho 
miller ascending tho outside Inddorand carry- 
ing « sack of grain upon his back, Beneath 
is tho prin tor’s monogram and name. Thoso 
two books wore undoubtedly printed abroad, 
M. Olaudin, who discovered thorn, and Dr, 
Dickson havo ascribed them to the press of 
Laurence Hostingue of Rouen j but Mr. Gor- 
don Duff has produced evidence to show that 
they should rather bo assigned to that of 
Pierre Violotto, another printer at Rouen, 
vor„ xiv. 


t Myllar 

It was probably duo lo tho influence of 
William Tfilphinstone [q. v.], bishop of Aber- 
deen, who was engaged m preparing an adap- 
tation of the Savum breviary for the use of 
his diocose, that .Tames TV on 16 Sopfc. 1507 
granted a palont to Waltor Ohopman [q. v.j 
and Androw Myllar ' to fmnis and bring 
homo ane pvont, wibii all stuff balangand 
tluirto, and export men to use tho samyna, 
for imprenting within our Roelmo of the 
bukis of onr Lawis, actis of parliament, oro- 
niciis, moss bukis, and pnrtuus after tho use 
of our Realmo, with addicions and legondis 
of Scottis sanctis, now gadorit to be oltil 
tharto, and al uthoria bukis that salbe sone 
neoessar, and to sel tho sammyn for corn- 
patent priois.’ 

Ohopnmn linving found tlio nooessary 
capital, and Myllar having obtainod the type 
from Franco, probably from Rouen, thoy 
set up thoir press in a houso at tho foot of 
Blackfriars Wynd, in tho Southgait, now 
the Oowgate, of Edinburgh, and on 4 April 
1508 iesuod the first book known to hove 
boon printed in Sootland, ‘The Maying or 
Disport of Oliancar,’ bettor imownas 'The 
Ooraplaint of tho Blaek Knight/ and written 
not by Ohaucor but by Lydgate. This tract 
consists of fourioon leaves, and has Ohop- 
man’s dovioo on tho titls-pago, and Myllor’s 
devioa at tho end. Tho only copy known is 
in the library of the Faculty of Advocates at 
Edinburgh. 

Bound with this work are ton other unique 
pieces, eight of which arc also from the 
Southgait press, but two only of all are per- 
feot, 'The Maying or Disport of Ohauoer 1 
and 1 Tho Goldyn Targe ’ of William Dunbar. 
Four of the tracts boar the devices both of 

B 
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Mylne 

Chapman and of MyllaT, and three others 
that of MyHar alone. 

The titles of the other pieces, two only of 
which are dated, are as follows: 1. 'The 
Knightly Tale of Golagros and Gawane,’ 
8 April 1608. 2. ' The Porteous of Noble- 
ness 30 April 1608, 3. ‘ Syr Eglamorae of 
Artoys.’ 4. ' The Goldyn Targe,’ by William 
Dunbar. 6. 1 Ana Buka of Glide Counsflle 
to the King.’ 6. 'The Flyting of Dunbar 
and Kennedy.’ 7. ‘ The Tale of Orpheus and 
Eurydiee,’ by Robert Henry son, 8. 'The 
Ballade of Lord Barnard Stewart,’ by Wil- 
liam Dunbar, 

Two other pieces, * The Twa Marrit Women 
and the Weao,’ also by Dunbar, and ‘ A 
Gest of Robyn Hode,’ are contained in the 
same volume, hut they are printed with dif- 
ferent types, and there is no evidence to prove 
that they emanated fiom the first Scottish 
press. About two years later, in 1610, tin 
Aberdeen Breviary, the main cause of till 
introduction of printing into Scotland, was 
executed by the command and at the ex- 
pense of Walter Ohepman ; hut doubt exists 
as to the actual printer of this, the last but 
most important work of the primitive Scot- 
tish press. Neither in connection with the 
Breviary nor elsewhere does Androw Myl- 
lar’s name again occur. 

[Dickson and Edmond’s Annals of Scottish 
Printing, 1890 ; H or don Duff's Early Printed 
Books, 1893; The Knightly Tale of Golagros and 
Gawane and other Ancient Poems, edited by 
David Laing, 1827; Breuiarium Aberdonense, 
with preface by David Laing (Bannatyne Club), 
1864.] B,. E, Q. 

MYLNE or MTLN, ALEXANDER 
(1474-1648 P), abbot of Oamhuskenneth and 
president of the court of session in Scotland, 
probably a native of Angus, was the son of 
John Mylne (<2. before 1618), who in 1481 
was appointed master-mason to the orown 
of Scotland, and served that office under 
James HI and James J.V. Alexander was 
educated at St. Andrews, where he graduated 
in 1494. Having taken orders, he becums 
first a canon of the cathedral of Ahordeen 
and afterwards prebendary of Mouithie in the 
cathedral of Dunkeld and rector of Lundie. 
He wa9 also scribe of the chapter and official 
of the bishop, George Brown. Brown having 
divided his diooesemto deaneries made Myln 
dean of Angus, and on 18 May 1610 he be- 
came master of the monks for the building 
of the bridge of Dunkeld, of whioh one arch 
was completed in 1613 (see his accounts pre- 
served in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh), 
After the death of Brown in 16 15, Myln wrote 
a history in Latin of the bishops of the see 
from Its foundation to the death of Brown, 


Mylne 

which ho dedicated to Gavin Dougins [<!■ v.l 
The work is well writ ten, and oont ains a vivid 
description of the contest for the possession 
of the cathedral between Andrew Stewart, 
a brother of the Earl of Atholl, and Gavin 
Douglas. Myln was recommended by the 
regent Albany for the important abbacy o( 
Cambuskenneth, vacant by tho death of 
Patrick Panther [q. v.l, and Leo X appointed 
him abbot in 1617. About the snino time he 
was appoinl ed master-mason to James V. 

He was a diligent and reforming head of his 
ohapter ; collected the records of tho abbey, 
whioh were falling into decay, and preserved 
them in a newregistor; maun an agreement 
with the abbot of St. Victor in Paris for the 
bettor education of novices both in arts and 
theology, and enforced on tho members a 
stricter observance of their rules. Richard- 
son, one of these novices, afterwards a enrnrn 
at Oamhuskenneth, mentions in Ids ‘ Exegesis 
of the Rule of St. Augustine ’ that, Myln spe- 
cially required the reading of script, lire during 
dinner, frequently preached himself, and gave 
the other monks an opportunity of preach- 
ing. llo also oroctod tho great alt nr and 
chapter-honeo of the abbey church, and two 
new cemeteries which wore conseeratod by 
the bishop of Dunblane in 1621, Like 
other leading churchmen, ho look part in 
secular affairs, wont in 1624 on nu em- 
bassy to tlm English court to treat of the 
marriago of Jamas V and Mary Tudor, and 
was one of the lords to whom parliament 
entrusted the custody of Jamos v in 1626, 
.Tames, after he obtained independence, gave 
Myln the administration of t.lio abbey of 
Holyrood and the priory of St. Andrews 
during the infancy of the royal bastards, on 
whom tho pope had conferred ihesorieli pre- 
ferments, Myln also sorvod in successive 
parliaments from 1682 to 1642 as lord of the 
articles, Whon in. 1682 Ihuking instituted tho 
court of session ns the central and supreme 
civil court for Scotland, it woe arranged Unit 
the president should hu an ecclosinstie, partly 
because a large part of its rovouues wore 
supplied by the church, anil partly localise 
tho clergy wore the only oloss at that time 
thoroughly trainod in law. Myln presided 
over the. court until his death in 1648 or 
1619, being succeeded on 24 Fob. 1549 by 
Robert Reid, bishop of Orkney. 

Myln’B capacity for judicial office was 
shown by tho careful ruloe of court drawn 
up by him and ombodied in tho first Act of 
Sederunt. lie was an oxamplo of the mo- 
diraval ecclesiastic who was a man of busi- 
ness and learning rather than a pastor or 
theologian. Hie brother Robert (if, J 5 19) bt>- 
iame provost of Dundee, and was tlm father of 
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Thomas MylnoftZ. 1605), mastor-mason [aoo 
under Mylne, Jonir, d. 1621]. 

[Vits» Episcoporum Lntikolden&ium, published 
by tho Rturaatyue Olub in 1881 (tho manuscript 
ib iu the Advocates’ Library) j Ragislrum Ab- 
Iniciio Onuibiv.konnellu.nsia, published by Gram- 
pian Olnb; Epistolte Itiignm Scoforuin, ouranta 
Rnddiman, ii. 72 ; R. Richardson's Bxogoris, 
Paris, 1630 ; Acta of Sodorunfc of tlio Oourt of 
Session from 1632 to 1663, edited by Sir liny 
Campbell, 1811 ; Acta of Parliament or Scotland, 
Record edition, vol. ii. ; Brunton and Haig's 
.Senators of tlio College of Justice ; Mylue’fi Mas- 
ter Masons, pp. 2, 6, 8, 17-31.] IE, M. 

MYLNE, .TAMES (d. 1788), pool, was 
Inin! of Lochill or Loch-hill, a small estate 
ni'iir Proetonpanfl, Haddingtonshire. His 
‘ Rooms, consist mg of Miscellaneous Pieces 
and two Tragedies,’ wore published pas- 
tlunnously (Edinburgh, 8vo, 1700) by his son 
Georg o, who obtained a Tory long list of sub- 
scribers. Somo or tho Yorses aro in dialect, 
and all show taslo and reading ; the best is 
porluips an invitation from (ho pool to Robert 
Burns to visit him on his farm. Tho two 
tragedies, ‘The British Kings’ and *Dnr- 
lliula,' dealing rospoolivoly with prehistoric 
Britain and prehistoric tllslor, arc not so 
woll inspired. Mylne diod at Lochill on 
f) Doe. 17KR. 

| .Scots Mngmsine, 1788, |). 623; Baker's Biog, 
I inunntica, 1 8 1 2, p. 637 , Advocates' Library and 
Bril. Museum Library Catalogues.] T. .2. 

MYLNE or MYLN, JOHN (d. 1621), 
unison, was tho son of Thomas Mylne, master- 
mason hotwoon 1561 and 1679 to tho ovown 
of Scotland, who was admitted a burgess of 
Dundee in 1593, and dying in 1 606 was buried 
u t Elgin, ltobort. Myliio (d. 1640), provost of 
I huuloft, was his grandfather, while his great- 
unolo was Alexander Mylno [n. v.], abbot of 
Oambuelconnotb. John, who had succeeded 
his father as mast oi'-miison before 1684, com- 
menced in Juno 1 584 tho erection of Drum 
[louse, Edinburghshire, which was aomplolod 
in 1585. llo was aftorwardB engaged in 
several public works lit Dundoo, and was oil 
12 Sopt. 1587 admit ted a burgess, ‘for ser- 
vice dono and to bo done ’ to the burgh, but 
chiefly for his services iu renewing the whole 
of the harbour works. UooYOctodin Lfi86tke 
market cross in the High Street, which was 
romovod in 1777, mid in 1874 was sot up 
again in the grounds of tho town’s church 
(cf, Thomson", Jfiat. of Dundee, pp, 177-8; 
view in Mymci, Maxtor Masons, p, 65), Its 
original position is marked by a circle in the 
paving or tho street. In 1580 he contracted 
with Thomas Uannatyno, sonator of the 
College of Justice, for a gallery and other 
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additions to his house at Newtyle, of which 
portions still exist, In 1699 he wont to 
Perth to undertake the erection of the bridgo 
over tho Tav ; in 1004 ‘he entered as master- 
mason to the brig of Tay, 1 and on 17 July 
1805 he and his men commenced work 
(l Chronicle of Perth, Maitland Olub, 1831 p. 
11). In consequence of his connection with 
tho work ha was admittod 1 frelio ’ a burgess 
in 1607, After considerable delay, the bridge 
appoars to have boen completed soon after 
1017. It was destroyed by a flood on 4 Oot. 
1031, and was not replaced. The present 
bridge, by J. Smonfon, 1770, is built over a 
brooder part of the river. On 19 Jan. 1620 
Mylne entered into a contract with David, 
lord of Scono,to erect a church at Falkland. 
The work was to be accomplished by tho 
following Novomber (Oen. Jicg. of Deeds, 
vol. ccclvl, 12 Stay 1624). As master of the 
lodgo of Scono ho entered .Tamos VI, at Ms 
own roquest, as 1 friBinan Menson and follow 
craft.’ Ho died in 1021, and was buried in 
the Greyfriars churchyard at Perth, whoro 
there is a stone, originally tho top stano of a 
tftblo-TOoniunont, with a quaint epitaph in 
vorso to his momory ( Notes and Queries, 2nd 
sor. xii. 228), Robort Mylne (1734-1811) 
[q. v.] placed a mural tablet nonr to the tomb 
in 1774. Tho original stone was restored in 
1849. 

John Myxnh (d. 1657), his son (by his 
wifo, Holon Kennories), who had assisted 
him sinco 1610 ns mason on (ho bridgo at 
Forth, was called to Edinburgh in 1610 by 
tho town counoil to complete a statue of 
James T at the Nothevbow Port, and in 
acknowledgment of this and other works in 
the town was mado a burgess of Edinburgh 
on 8 Aug. 1617 ; In 1619 he went to Eaflc- 
land to assist his father in the church there. 
Ho was engaged from 1022 to 1629 on tho 
present stoople of tho Tolhonlh at Abordoeu 
(Aberdeen Burgh Jtecords, Spalding Olub, 
1848, ii. 879), and was in consequence mado 
a burgess of the city ex gratia on 12 May 
1622. ITe mode alterations at Drummond 
Oastlo, Perthshire, in 1 029-80 j constructed 
a waler-pond by Holyrood Palace for the 
king in 1629; oxocutod, with the holp of 
his sons, John (1611-1067) [q. v.] and 
Alexander [see under Mylnjo, John, 1011- 
1067], the sundial at Holyrood Palaoo in 
1688; was prinoipal master-mason of all 
Soolland to Charles I from 1681 to 1686 j 
was ongaged on the ohuroh steeplo, tolbooth, 
and fortifications at Dundee from 1048 to 
1651; and on the steoplo of the town-hall in 
1644. He was made follow of oraft in tho 
lodgo of Edinburgh in October 1083, and was 
master of the lodge at Scone from 1621 to 
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1667. He wa* admitted a burgess of Perth, 
gratis, on 24 March 1627, and of Kirkcaldy 
on 23 March 1643, Laving probably taken 
part in the design of Gladney House in that 
bargh. He married Isobel Wilson of Perth 
i-arly in 1610, and died in 1667. _ His daugh- 
ter Barbara, bom in Edinburgh, is frequently 
mentioned in. the 'Canongate and Burgh 
Records’ as being accused of -witchcraft. 
There is a portrait of John. Mylne inMylne’s 
‘Master Masons’ (p. 104). 

[Diet, of Architecture ; Mylne’s Mastsr Ma- 
sons, pp. 65-128 ; Lyon’s Hist, of the Lodge of 
Edinburgh, p. 92; Notes and Queries, 3rd eer. 
vii. 198-9 ; Chronicle of Perth (Maitland Club), 
p 22 ; Cant’s Notes to Adamson's Muses Thre- 
nodie, 1774, pp. i. 81-2, 96 ; Kennedy’s Annals 
of Aberdeen, i. 408; Gateshead Observer, 20 Oct. 
1860, p. 6.] B. P. 

MYLNE, JOHN (1611-1687), mason, 
son of John Mylne (ri. 1667) [see under 
Mtx.su, Joks, d. 1621], was bom in Perth 
in 1611. On 9 Oct. 1683 be was admitted a 
burgess of Edinburgh, by right of descent, 
and on the same day was made fellow of 
craft in the Edinburgh masonic lodge. He 
succeeded his father as principal master- 
mason on 1 Feb. 1636, and in the samB year, 
as deacon of the masons of Edinburgh, was 
elected a member of the town council. In 
1687-8 he -was appointed master-mason to 
the town of Edinburgh. He designed the 
TronChurchinEdinburgh, begun in 1637 and 
opened in 1647. The apire was not completed 
till 1663. A portion of it was burnt about 
1826, when it was rebuilt in its present form, 
In August 1637 he repaired portions of St. 
Giles's Church. In 1642 he was employed 
in surveying and reporting on the condition 
of the abbey church at Jedburgh, and was 
appointed a burgess of Jedburgh ; in 1643 he 
was appointed master-mason to Heriot’s Hos- 
pital, and continued the works there till their 
completion in 1669 j in 1646-7 he made ad- 
ditions to the college of Edinburgh, probably 
including the library; in 1 648 he repaired the 
crown of the steeple of St. Giles's Ohureh ; in 
1650 he was busy on the fortifications of 
Leith,andin 1666 he commenced the erection, 
from his own designs, of Panmure House, 
Forfarshire, of which portions still exist. 
The town-hall, or tolbooth, at Linlithgow 
was erected from his designs in 1668-70 

g ’lans in Mtlhe, Master Masons, p. 240). 

e also made designs for a new palace at 
Holvrood, a plan of which (dated Ootober 
1663) is in the Bodleian Library, and for a 
grammar school at Linlithgow. 

Mylne’s activity was not confined to his 
professional work, He was ten times dea- 
con of the lodge of Edinburgh and warden 
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in 1686. In 1640-1 he was with the Scottish 
army at Newcastle ; on 4 Sept, 1646 he was 
made by the king captain of pioneers and 
principal master-gunner of all Scotland, which 
offices were confirmed to him by Charles II 
on 31 Dec. 1 064 ; and in August 1662 be was 
chosen by the ‘ Commissi oueris from the 
schyres and burghes of Scotland convenit in 
Edinburgh ’ to be one of the ‘ Coinmissioneris 
to go to Lundoun to hold the Parliament 
than;.’ He returned to Edinburgh in July 
1663, and was present at Perth on 12 May 
1664 on the proclamation of Cromwell as 
lord protector. In 1666, when a member of 
the Edinburgh town council, he was accused 
of having lea the town into much expense by 
a constant alteration of the churches. He re- 
tained his seat in the council till 1664. From 
1065to 1669 he represented the city of Edin- 
burgh at the convention of royal burghs. In 
1062 be was elected M.P. for Edinburgh in 
the parliament of Scotland, and attended the 
second and third sessions (till 9 Oct. 1863) of 
Charles II’s first parliament in Edinburgh. 
Late in 1667 he was in treaty with the town 
council of Perth for the erection of a market 
cross in that town, hut died in Edinburgh 
on 24 Dec. A handsome monument in the 
Greyfriars churchyard, erected by hie nephew, 
Robert Mylne (1633-1710) [q. v.], marks hie 
burial-place. He is described there as 
the Fourth John 

And, by descent from Father unto Son, 

Sixth Master Mason to a Royal Race 

Of seven successive Kings .... 

A view of it is given in Brown’s ‘Inscrip- 
tions in Greyfriars,’ p. 248, and in Mylno’s 
’ Master Masons,’ p. 160. Mylne’s portrait is 
riven in Lyon’s ‘ Lodge of Edinburgh,’ p. 
35, and in Mylna’s ‘ Master Masons,’ p. 133. 
His signature, as commissioner of estates, is 
appended to two letters, August and October 
1680, to Lord Lauderdale and Charles II 
(Addit. MS. 23114, ff, 42, 62). Before 1634 
he married Agnes Fraser of Edinburgh ; she 
dying, he married, on 11 Eeb. 1647, Janet 
Primrose, who survived only a short time, 
when he married, on 27 April 1648, Janet 
Fowlis, 

Albiandbb Mum (1618-1643), brother 
of the above, was a sculptor of some re- 
pute [see under Mtonb, John, d. 1021]. lie 
worked on many of his brother’s buildings, 
on the Parliament House and other public 
buildings in Edinburgh, He was made fellow 
of craft in the lodge of Edinburgh on 2 June 
1636. He died 20 Eeb. 1643, it is believed 
of the plague, and was buried in Holyrood 
Abbey, where a monument, with Latin and 
English inscriptions to his memory, is fixed 
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against the north-east buttress of the abbey 
church. In 1632he married Anna Vegilman, 
by whom he had two sons and one daughter. 
Robert, the elder son (1633-1710), is sepa- 
rately noticed. 

[Diet, of Architecture; Mylne’s Master Ma- 
sons, pp, 130 - 9 , 146 - 8 ; Maitland’s Edinburgh, 
p. 166 , 198 , 282 ; Wilson's Memorials of Edin- 
urgh, ii. 203 ; Groome’s Ordnanoe Gazetteer of 
Scotland; Grant's Story of the University of 
Edinburgh, i. 208 , ii. 189 ; Ritchie’s Report as to 
who was the Architect of Heriot's Hospital, p. 20 ; 
Monteith’s Theatre of Mortality, pp. 13 , 14 , 64 ; 
Chronicle of Perth (Maitland Club, 1831 ), pp. 
42 - 3 ; Nieoll’s Diary of Public Transactions, 
1660-67 (Bannatyne Club, 1836 ), pp. 08 - 9 , 170 ; 
Lyon’s Hist, of the Lodge of Edinburgh, pp. 
92-3 ; Haokett’s Epitaphs, ii. 12 ; Members of 
Parliament of Scotland, p. 673 ; Hist, of Holy- 
rood House, pp. 68 - 9 .] B. P. 

MYLNE, ROBERT (1033-1710), mason, 
eldest son of Alexander Mylne (1618-1643), 
[see under Mylnb, John (1611-1667)], and 
of his wife, Anna Vegilman, was born in 
Edinburgh in 1633. He wns apprenticed to 
his uncle, John Mylne, and succeeded him os 
principal master-mason to Charles II in 1608. 
In 1666 he erected Wood’s Hospital at Largo 
(rebuilt in 1830), and in 1608 entered into 
an agreement with the magistrates of Perth to 
build a market cross, the old one having been 
destroyed by Cromwell’s amy in 10o2 (cf. 
Penny, Traditions of Perth, p. 16). Mylns’s 
cross, which stood in the High Street, between 
the Kirkgate and the Skinner Gate, was com- 
pleted in May 1069. It was taken down and 
sold in 1706, when increased traffic rendered 
it inconvenient. In 1039 Mylne was occupied 
in reclaiming the foreshore at Leith, wherB 
he constructed a sea wall, and on the land 
thus acquired he in 1686 erected stone dwel- 
lings, which are still in existence; in 1670 
he was assislingSir William Bruce [q. v.] in 
the designs for Holyrood Palace, the founda- 
tion-stone of which was laid 16 July 1671 by 
Mylne, who directed the erection of the build- 
ing till its completion in 1679. Mylne's name 
and the date 1871 are cut on a pillar in the 
piazza of the quadrangle. Six of his original 
drawings prepared for the king remained in 
his family, and are reproduced in Mylne’s 
* Master Masons,’ p. 168. Leslie House, Fife- j 
shire, which had been commenced by bis 
uncle, waB erected under his direction about j 
1870. It was partially destroyed by fire in ! 
1763. As master-mason or surveyor to the j 
city of Edinburgh Mylne constructed cisterns 
in various ports of the town in connection 
with the new water supply from Oomiston, be- 
tween 1674 and 1681. He effected one of the 
first improvements in the old town by the 


construction of Mylne Square in 1689 (view 
in Cassell’s Old and New Edinburgh, i. 287), 
and in the same year assisted in the repair 
of Edinburgh Castle, one of the bastions 
being colled after him, Mylne’s Mount. 

At that time he was not only king’s master- 
mason, but also hereditary master-gunner of 
the fortress. On 30 March 1662 he contracted 
for building a bridge of one arch over the 
Clyde at Romellweill Crags, now known as 
Ram’s Horn Pool, Lanarkshire. After the 
revolution he seems to have been superseded 
as maBter-mason by Sir A. Murray of Black- 
barony, but was employed on Holyrood 
Palace in June and July 1089. InNovember 
1708 he was petitioning for twenty years’ ar- 
rears due to him as master-mason. In 1690 
he erected Mylne's Court, and about that time 
completed many buildings inEdinburgh under 
the new regulation for the erection of stone 
buildings m lieu of timber in the principal 
streets. In March 1693 he entered into a 
contract to complete the steeple of Heriot’s 
Hospital, which had been begun in 1076. 
Mylne had been instructed on 3 May 1076 
‘ to think on a drawing thereof against the 
next council meeting ; ’ it is not known 
whether the work earned out was entirely 
his own design. He executed the statue of 
Heriot over the archway within the court, 
from an original painting. After the great 
ftre in Edinburgh in 1700 Mylne bought 
many Bites in the town, and on them erected 
buildings, in which Ms style may still be 
traced. 

Mylne was active in his connection with 
the masonic lodge of Edinburgh. He was 
* entered prentice ’ to his uncle on 27 Dec. 
1668, made fellow craft on 23 Sept. 1060, 
chosen warden in 1603, re-elected in 1664, 
and filled the deacon’s chair during 1681- 
1688 andl687-8. Tilll707hetookaleading 
part in the business of the lodge. He was 
made burgess of Edinburgh on 23 May 1660, 
and guild brother on 12 April 1666, As 
magistrate of Edinburgh his signature is at- 
tached to letters to the Duke of Lauderdale 
and to Charles H, dated 1674 and 1676 
(Addit. MSS. 281S6 f. 200, 23137 f. 72). 

He acquired the estate of Balfaigein Fife- 
shire, and died at his house at Inveresk on 

10 Dec. 1710, aged 77. He married, on 

11 April 1661, Elizabeth Meikle, by whom ha 
had a large family. He is commemorated on 
the monument to his uncle at Greyfriars. A 
portrait of him from a picture by Roderick 
Chalmers is reproduced in Mylne's 'Master 
Masons ’ (p. 217). 

William: Myind (1662-1728), master- 
mason, son of the above, was bom in 1662. 
He was entered in the lodge of Edinburgh 
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cuuuren jsue uuaer minim, iiasiiiiT, aio±- MYLNE, ROBERT (1784-1811), archi- 
1811]. lie also is commemorated on tlie tect and engineer, was the eldest son of 
family monument. 1 Thomas Mylhb (d. 1768) of Powdorhall, near 


mmiLY monumeRi. xbuuias iu.Ti.WB [a. woo) oi -rowciorflau, near 

[Diet, of Architect are; Mylne’s Master Ma- Edinburgh, maBon, eldest son of William 
sons. pp. 171-249; Lyon’s Hist, of the Lodge Mylne (1662-1728) , mason [see under Mylne, 
of Edinburgh, pp. 98-4 ; Groome'e Ordnance Robebt, 1688-1710]. The father was city 
Gazetteer of Scotland ; Gant’s notes to Adam- surveyor in Edinburgh, and, besides having 
son's Muses Threnodie, 1774, pp. 129, 184- an extensive private practice, designed tho 
135; Builder, 186S, p, 187; Hist, of Holyrood Edinburgh Infirmary, completed in 1746, and 
House, pp 89-94 ; Maitland’s Edinburgh, p. 206 ; recently pulled down. He was apprenticed 
Suren’s Hist, of Heriot’s Hospital, pp. 87, 236; to the masonic lodge of Edinburgh 27 Dec. 
BiteWs Report as to who was the architect of 1?31 admitted fallow craft on 27 Dec. 1729, 
Heriot sHo-spital pp 23-4 ; Brown s Insertions master j n 1735-6, in which latter year he re- 
reyfnars, p. .] . p. presented it in the erection of tlio grand lodge 

MYLNE, ROBERT (1643 P-1747), writer of freemasons of Scotland, and was grand 
of pasquils and antiquary, said to have been treasurer from November 1787 to December 
related tofcsirltobertMylneofBamton.North , 1766. He was elected burgess of Edinburgh 
Edinburghshire, was probably bom m No- | on 26 March 1729. He died 6 Morcb 1703 
vember 1643. He is generally described as at Po wderkall, and was buried in the family 
a 1 writer of Edinburgh, but also as an on- I tomb at Greyfriara. By bis wife Elizabeth, 
graver; he gained notoriety by his bitter and < Duncan he had seven children. A portrait 
often scurrilous political squibs against the by Moseman, painted in 1762, is in the posses- 
whigs, hut he also devoted much time and sion of the family. A copy was presented to 
labour to copying manuscripts of antiquarian the grand lodge in 1868, and it is reproduced 
and historical interest. George Crnwturd, in in Mylne’s ‘ Master Masons * (p. 261). The 
the preface to his 1 History of the Shire of old term * mason ’ was dropped, and that of 
ltenirew, acknowledges his indebtedness to * architect * adopted, during hia lifetime, 
the \ vast collections of public records ’ be- Robert was born in Edinburgh 4 Jan. 
longing to Mylne, ‘ a person well known to 1734, and began his architectural studies 
be indefatigable in the study of Scots anti- under his father. He was admitted * pron- 
quities. Among Mylne s other friends was tice as honorary member’ to tho grand lodeo 
Archibald Pitcaime [q. vj Mylne died at on 14 Jan, 176% and was raised to the degree 
Edinburgh on 21 Nov. 1747, aged 103 ac- of master-mason on 8 April of the same year, 
cording to some accounts, and 105 according He left Edinburgh in April 1764 and pro- 
toothers, and was buned on the anniversary needed to Rome, where he studied for four 
of his birthday. years. On 18 Sept. 1768 he gained tho gold 

t 9 ^ U -§‘ m tb ? I silTer for architecture in St, 

Tolbooth Church, Edinburgh,Barbara, second Luke's Academy in Rome — a distinction not 
f T S iwv,=t J0kn *£“}» at Muck- Piously granted to a British subject, Tho 

„vv8 0n 11 n 33e - 0 ' V 26 ’ * Uowin ? y ear be was elected a member of 
having had twelve children, all of whom, St. Luke’s Academy, but, being a protestant, 
except one daughter, Margaret, predeceased a dispensation from the pope waf necessary 
-i , t0 euable bim to take his place. This was 

iss™d D L r re S8 E arat ® I 7 obtained through Prince Altieri, himself a 

issued m his lifetime, but others were oir- student of art. He was also made member of 
ciliated only in manuscript. From a collec- the Academies of Florence and of Bologna 
turn brought together by MyWs son Robert, , He visited Naples and Sicily, andtookefre- 
ames Maidment published, with an intro- I fill drawings and measuremontsof antiquities 

otii r writers, A Hook of Scotish Pasquils, time of his death, though ho was workimr on 
3 pts EdmWh 1827; another edition ap- them with a view to publilation in 1?74 
peared m 1868. In the Advocates Library, After travelling through Switzerland and 
drnburg , there is a pamphlet, apparently Holland he reached London in 1760 beurimr 
<wSed e, l^ a vei-y flattering recoinmendaiion from tho 

script catalogue of Mylue’sprinted broaSfdes. (gut. Am. x^yGS)! 
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At the data of Mylne’s arrival in London 
designs for the construction of llltielrMarj 
Bridge were being invited. Mylne, though 
a stranger in London, submitted one, which 
was approved in February 1760. Bis choice 
of elliptical arches in lieu of semicircular 
gave rise to some discussion, in which Dr. 
Johnson took part in three letters in the 
‘ Daily Gazetteer,’ 1, 8, and 16 Dec. 1769, in 
support of his friend John Gwynn [q. v.] It 
is to the credit of those concerned that the 
acquaintance thus formed between Johnson 
ana Mylne developed later into a warm 
friendship, despite this difference of opinion. 
On 7 June 1760 the first pile of Mylne's 
bridge was driven. The first stone was 
laid on 81 Oct. (view of ceremony, from 
a contemporary print in Thoenbuev, Old 
and New London, i. 205), and it was opened 
on 19 Nov. 1769. During the yeurs of 
construction Mylne was often abused and 
ridiculed, and the popular feeling was ex- 
pressed by Ohnrles Churchill in his poem 
of 1 The Ghost,’ 1763 (p. 174). A view of 
the approved design was engraved in 1760 ; ' 
an engraved plan and elevation by Jl. Bald- 
win, a view of a portion of the bridge by 
Piranesi in Home, and another by E. Hooker | 
in London, were all published in 1766. 
Mylne's method of centering has been much J 
commended, and his design has been fre- 
quently engraved. Despite the fact that I 
the bridge was constructed for something 
less than the estimate, Mylne had to resort 
to legal measures to obtain his remuneration. 
The bridge was removed in 1868. 

Among Mylne’s other engineering and 
architectural works may be mentioned : St. 
Cecilia’s Hall in Edinburgh, on the model of 
the Opera House at Parma, since used as a 
school, 1762-6 (view in Cassell’s Old and 
New Edinburgh, i. 262) ; a bridge at Wel- 
beek for the Duke of Portland, 1764 ; the 
pavilion and wings of Northumberland 
House, Strand, 1766 ; Almack’s (nowWillis’s) 
Booms in KingStreet, St. James’s, 1706-6 ; 
house for Dr. Hunter in Lichfield Street, 
1766; Blaise Castle, Bristol, 1760 (views 
in Nbai.ii, Seats, vol. iv. J821, and Bbeweb, 
Gloucestershire, p. 104) ; the Manor House, 
Wormleybury, Hertfordslure, 1767 ; the 
Jamaica Street Bridge, Glasgow, in con- 
junction with his brother William, noticed 
below, 1767-72 ; offices for the New Eivor 
Company in Clerkenwell, 1770 (elevation in 
Maitland, London, Entick, 1776, vol. i. plate 
128) ; Clumber Park, Nottinghamshire, 1770 
(view in Thoboiow, Nottinghamshire iii. 
406) ; City of London Lying-in Hospital, 
1770-8 (Maitland, ib. vol. i. plate 127) ; 
Tusmore House, Oxfordshire (plan and eleva- 
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tions in Hichabdson, New Vit. Brit. vol. i. 
plates 8-5); Addington Lodge, near Croy- 
don, since 1808 the residence of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 1772-9 (ib. vol. i. 
plates 32-3) ; the Bishop of Durham’s portion 
of the bridge over the Tyne at Newcastle, 
removed in 1878 (Wooler being the archi- 
tect of the corporation of Newcastle’s por- 
tion), 1774 ; house for himself at the comer 
of Little Bridge Street, 1780 (of. Thobn- 
duhy, Old and New London, i. 207), after- 
wards the York Hotel, taken down in 1803, 
and the ground now occupied by Ludgate 
Hill railway station ; works at Inverary 
Castle, 1780 and 1806 [see Moebis, Robekt, 
Jl. 1764]; bridge over the Tyne at Hexham, 
Northumberland, 1784; hospital in Belfast, 
1702 ; Mr. Coutts’s house in Stratton Street, 
Piccadilly, 1797 ; the east front of the hall 
of the Stationers’ Company, 1800 ; Kidbrook 
Park, Sussex, about 1804 (view in Nbalb, 
Seats, iv. 1821). He made considerable altera- 
tions to King’s Weston, Gloucestershire, and 
Koseneath Castle, Dumbartonshire (1786), 
and repairs to Northumberland House in the 
Strand, Syon House, Middlesex, and Axdin- 
caple House, Dumbartonshire. 

Two of Mylne's great engineering designs 
were that for the Gloucester and Berkeley 
C’unal, which has recently been completed to 
Sharpness 1’oint, and that for the improve- 
ment to the fen level drainage, by means of 
tho Eou Brink Cat above Lynn, which after 
much opposition was carried out by Bennie 
in 1817. Mylne drew up many reports on 
engineering projects, on which he was con- 
sulted. In 1772, after the destruction of 
the old bridge over the Tyne at Newcastle, 
he chose the site for a new one (many of his 
suggestions as to improvement in the ap- 
proaches have been carried out in recent 
years); in 1776 he sounded the harbour and 
bridge at Great Yarmouth ; in 1781 he sur- 
veyed the harbour of Wells-next-the-Sea in 
Norfolk ; and in 1802 the Thames as far as 
Beading. In 17 88 he reported on the disaster 
to Smeatoa’s bridge at Hexham; in 1784 on 
the Severn navigation ; in 1789 on the state 
of the mills, waterworks, &c., of the city of 
Norwich ; in 1790 on the Worcester canal ; 
in 1791, 1798, 1794, and 1802 on the navi- 
gation of the Thames ; in 1792 on the Eau 
Brink Cut ; in 1799 and 1802 on the bed of 
the Thames in London, with reference to the 
reconstruction of London Bridge; in 1807 on 
the East London water works; and in 1808 
on Woolwich dockyard. He was unsuccess- 
ful in his design for the new London Bridge 
in 1800. 

Mylne was appointed surveyorof St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in October 1706, and held the post 
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till his death. In the cathedral, oyer the 
entrance to the choir, he put up the inscrip- 
tion to Sir Christopher Wren, designed the 
pulpit and fitted up the building in 17 89 for 
the visit of the houses of parliament (View 
among J. C. Crow lea's collection to illus- 
trate Pennant's 1 London,’ xi. 95, in Brit. Hus.), 
and again in 1797, &c., for the charity chil- 
dren. He was made joint-engineer (with 
Henry Mill [q.v.]) to the New River Com- 
pany in 1767, sole engineer after Mill’s death 
iu 1770, and resigned the post in favour of 
his son, "William Chad well Mylne [q.v.], in 
1811. In 1800 he erected an urn with in- 
scription at Amwell, Hertfordshire, to the 
memory of Sir Hugh Myddelton [q. v.] { pro- 
jector of the New ltiver. He was appointed 
surveyor to Canterbury Cathedral in 1787, 
and clerk of the works to Greenwich Hospital 
(where he executed improvements) in 1776. 

He published in 1767 a map of 'The Is- 
land and Kingdom of Sicily,’ improved from 
earlier maps (reissued, London, 1799). In 
1819 an elevation was issued of the * Tempio 
della Sibylla Tiburtina,’ at Home, restored 
according to the precepts of "Vitruvius and 
drawn by Mylne. 

He became a fellow of the Boyal Society 
in 1767, and was an original member of the 
Architects’ Club, founded in 1791. Mylne’s 
architectural style was almost too thoroughly 
Homan to suit his time. He was the last 
architect of note who combined to any great 
degree the two avocations of architect and en- 
gineer. "With his death the connection of the 
family with the ancientmasoniclodge of Edin- 
burgh, which had been maintained for five 
successive generations, ceased. He was ad- 
mitted ‘prentice’ on 14 Jan. 1764, and raised 
to the degree of master-mason 8 April 1764. 
HiB name appears for the last time in 1769. 

Mylne married on 10 Sept. 1770 Mary, 
daughter of Hobart Home (1748-1797) the 
surgeon, and sister to Sir Everard Home 
[q. v.J by whom he had ten children, four of 
whom survived him. His wife died 18 July 
1797. Mylnedied 6Mayl811,andwas,athis 
own desire, buried in the crypt of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, near to the remains of Sir Chris- 
topher "Wren. For the latter years of his life 
he had resided at Great Amwell, Hertford- 
shire. His portrait, painted by Biompton in 
Home in 1767, was engraved by Vangelisti 
in Paris in 1788. It is reproduced on a 
smaller scale in Nichols’s ‘Literary Anec- 
dotes,’ ix. 288. A drawing of him by George 
Dance and engraved by "W. Daniell was 
published in 1810, and again in 1814 in 
Dance’s ‘ Collection of Portraits.’ Another 
portrait is in Mylne’s ‘Master Masons.’ 
Among the satirical prints in the British 
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Mnseum are two concerning Mylne. No. 
3788, entitled ‘Just arriv’d from Italy The 
Puffing Phenomenon with his Fiery Toil 
turn'd ^Bridge builder,’ dated October 1700, 
represents Mylne perched on an abutment of 
the bridge, with the rival competitors and 
others down below, freely commenting on 
him. The plate was afterwards altered and 
the title changed to ‘The Northern Comet 
with his Fiery Tail &e.’ No. 8741, ‘ The 
(Boot) Interest in the (City) or the (Bridge) 
in the (Hole),' represents a conclave of archi- 
tects, of whom Mylne is one. Some accom- 
panying verses refer to the influence of Lord 
Bute (Boot) alleged to have been used in his 
favour. Mylne was reported to he of sharp 
temper, hut he was always scrupulously juBt. 

William Mtlnb (d. 1790), brother of 
Robert, was entered apprentice on 27 Dec. 
1760, and was with his brother in Rome in 
1756-6. He was admitted freemason in 
Edinburgh in 1758, and was deacon of 
masons in 1761-2 and 1766 He became 
architect to the city of Edinburgh, momber 
of the town council, and convener of trades 
in 1766. On 27 Aug. 1766 he contracted for 
the erection of the NorLh Bridge, part _ of 
the walls and abutments on the north Bide 
of which gave way on 8 Aug. 1709, when 
the work was already well advanced towards 
completion. Differences arose between the 
town council and Mylne respecting the in- 
creased expense of finishing the bridge, and 
the question was brought before the House of 
Lords in 1770. Terms were, however, agreed 
upon, and the bridge was completed in 1772 
(view in Cassell’s Old and New Edinburgh, 
i. 888). He afterwards removed to Dublin, 
where he effected great improvements in the 
waterworks of the city. He died 0 March 
1790, and was buried in St. Calheriuo’H 
Church, Dublin, where a tablet to liismemory 
was placed by his brother Robert. 

[Diet, of Architecture j Mylno’sMaster Masons, 
pp. 260-83 ; Laurie’s Hist, of Free Masonry, p. 
614; Maitland’s Edinburgh, p.182; Scots Mag. 
1768, p. 660; Gent. Mag. 1811, pp. 400-600; 
Hiet. MSS. Comm. 12th Hep. App. x. pp, 252- 
263 ; Cresy’s Encyclopedia of Engineering, pp. 
427-0, where is a history of tho construction ol 
Bl&ckfriars EridgB (views of the bridge in figs. 
481, 482, 433); diagrams in Woalo’s Bridges, ii. 
108 ; see also Eneyd. Brit. 8th edit, article ‘Arch,’ 
iii. 409 fplato xl£t. opposite p. 408), and artiolc 
'Centre, vi. 382. For criticisms of the bridge sec 
Gent. Mag, 1707 p. 823, 1813 pt. i. pp. 124, 411, 
pt. ii. pp, 223 ; Notes and Queries, 2nd sor. xii, 
121-2, 169, 283, 3rd ser. vii. 177, viii. 41. Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson, ed. Birkbeck Hill, i, 261-2; 
Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, pp. 873-8 ; SmUos's 
Lives of the Engineers, i. 264-6; Builder, 1866, 
p. 429; Annual Regi&tor, 1760 pp, 74-6,122,143, 
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1761 p. 124, 1770 pp. 164, 176, 1771 p. 124 1 
Cassell's Old and New Edinburgh, i. 261-2 ; 
Thoroton’s Nottinghamshire, iii. 383 n., 406, 
Ly sons’ s Environs, i. 4 ; Wheatley’s London, ii. 
604; Wheatley's Bound about Piccadilly, pp. 
197,383 ; Wright's Hexham, p. 208; Brayley’s 
Surrey, it. 27; Gateshead Observer, 20 Oet. 
1860, p. 6; London Hag. 1760 p. 164, 1766 
p. 649; Clutterbuek’s Hertfordshire, ii. 234; 
Scots Mag. 1769 pp. 461-9, 1770 p. 618, 1790 
p. 164 ; Prin. Probate Beg. Orickett, p. 297 ; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. riii. CIO ; Lyon’s Lodge of 
Edinburgh, pp. 94-6 ; Maitland's London (cont. 
by Entick), 1776, i. 34; Cat. of King's Prints 
and Drawings; Bonn’s Belfast, i. 608-9 ; Nash’s 
Worcestershire, ii. Suppl. p. 8 ; inscriptions on 
tomb at Great Amwell, given in Cussans’s Hert- 
fordshire, ii. 126-7 ; Lords’ Journals, 1770, pp. 
4116,412a, 4146, 4366; Cleland’s Annals of 
Glasgow, i. 71 ; Kincaid’s Edinburgh, pp. 128- 
134; Picture of Dublin, 1836, p. 177.] B. P. 

MYLNE or MTLN, WALTER (d. 
1568), the last Scottish protestant martyr, 
in his early years visited Germany, where 
lie imbibed tbe doctrines of the Reformation, 
and afterwards became priest in the church 
of Liman in Angus. During the time of 
CardinnlBeaton information was laid against 
him ns a heretic, whereupon he fled the 
country, and was oondemned to be burnt 
wherever he might be found. Long after 
the cardinal’s death he was at the instance 
of John Hamilton, bishop of St. Andrews, 
apprehended in April 1658 in the town of 
Dysart, Fifeahire, where, according to Pits- 
cottie, he ‘ was warmand him in ane poor 
wyfes hous, and was teaching her the com- 
mandments of God’ ( Chronicles , p. 617). 
After being for some time confined in the 
castle of St. Andrews, he was brought 
for trial before an assemblage of bishops, 
abbots, and doctors in the cathedral church. 
He was then over eighty years of age, and 
so weak and infirm that he could scarce 
climb up to the pulpit whevehehad to answer 
before them. Yet, says Foxe, ‘ wheuhe began 
to speak he made the church to ring and 
sound again with so great courage and 
stoutness that the Christians which were 
present were no less rejoiced than the ad- 
versaries were confounded and ashamed.' So 
far from pretending to deny the accusations 
against him, he made use of the opportunity 
boldly to denounce what he regarded as the 
special errors of the Romish church ; his trial 
was soon over, and he was condemned to be 
burnt as a heretic on 28 April 1568. Accord- 
ing to George Buchanan, the commonalty of 
St. Andrews were so offended at the sentence 
that they shut up their shops in order that 
they might sell no materials for his execu- 
tion ; and after his death they heaped up inhis 
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memory a great pile of stones on the place 
where he was burned. Mylne was married, 
and his widow was alive in 1678, when she 
received 61. 18s. Ad. out of the thirds of the 
benefices. 

[Histories of Lindsay of Pitscottie, Buchanan 
Knox, andCaldorwood; Eoxe'sBookof Martyrs.] 

T. E. H. 

MYLNE, WILLIAM OHADWELL 
(1781-1868), engineer and architect, horn on 
5 or 6 April 1781, was the second son of 
Robert Mylne (1784-1811) [ 0 . v.] In 1797 
he was already assisting Ins father to stake 
out the lands for the Eau Brink Cat, and 
he also worked on the Gloucester and Berke- 
ley Ship Canal. In 1804 he was appointed 
assistant engineer to the New River Com- 
pany, succeeding in 1811 to the sole con- 
trol of the works. This appointment he 
held for fifty years. In 1810 he was em- 
ployed on the Colchester water works ; in 
1811 and 1818 he made surveys of the 
Thames; in 1818 he surveyed Portsmouth 
harbour for the lords of the admiralty, and 
was engaged in engineering works in Paris 
and the surrounding country in the autumn 
of 1816. In 1821 he designed and executed 
water works for the oity of Lichfield, and in 
1886 those for Stamford in Lincolnshire. 
As surveyor to the New River Company 
he laid out fifty aores of land for building 
purposes near Islington, and designed St. 
Mark’s Church, Myddelton Square, 1826-8. 
The property has since become a large source 
of income to the company. He converted 
also, for the New River Company, Sir Hugh 
Myddelton’s old wooden mams and service 
pipes between Charing Cross and Bishops- 
gate Street into cast-iron. In 1828 be con- 
structed many settling reservoirs at Stoke 
Newington, for the better supply of the out- 
lying districts of the north of London. Al- 
though undertaking architectural work, and 
making additions and alterations to many 
private residences, the bulk of his practice 
consisted of engineering projects in connec- 
tion with water-supply and drainage. 

In 1837 he designed Garrard's Hostel 
Bridge at Cambridge (plate in Habit and 
Hosxibg, Bridges). In the fen country he 
was much occupied. He effected improve- 
ments in the river Ouse between Littleporb 
and Ely in 1826, in the river Cam in 1829, 
and in the drainage of the district of Burnt 
Fen. He constructed the intercepting drain 
at Bristol, thus removing the sewage from 
the floating harbour. The Metropolis Water- 
works Act of 1852 necessitated extensive 
alterations and improvements in the workB 
of the New River Company, which Mylne 
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carried oat, with the assistance of his son 
Robert William Mylne (see below). 

In 1840 he gave evidence before commit- 
tees of the House of Lords on the supply of 
water to the metropolis (again in 1860 before 
the sanitary commission of the board of 
health), and (with Sir John Keirnie) on the 
embanking of the river Thames (Papers and 
lh ports, Xu. [225-8] 63, [857-62] 88; xxii. 
[464-9] 42). With H. B. Gunning he was 
employed as surveyor under the Act for 
making preliminary inquiries in certain cases 
of application for Local Acts in 1847, at 
Leeds, Rochdale, and elsewhere. His many 
printed reports include one on the intended 
Ecu Brink Cut (with J. Walker), Cambridge, 
1628, and one addressed to the New Iliver 
Company on the supply of water to the city 
sowers, London, 1864 (cf. also Trans, of Inst, 
nf Civil Eng. iii. 284). In 1831 he wrote an , 
account to the Society of Antiquaries, Lon- j 
don, of some Roman remains discovered at 
Ware in Hertfordshire. Mylne succeeded to 
the surveyorship of the Stationers' Company 
on the death of his father in 1811, and held 
the post till 1861. 

lie was elected fellow of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society in 1821, F.R.S. on 16 March 
1826, fellow of the Institute of British Ar- 
chitects in 1834, member of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers 28 June 1842 (on tho council 
from 1844 to 1S48), and was for many years 
treasurer to the Smeatonian Society of En- 
gineers. 

He retired from his profession in 1861, 
and died at Amwell in Hertfordshire on 
25Dec.l863. HemarriedMarySmith(1791- 
1874), daughter of George S. Coxliead, by 
whom he had three sons and three daughters. 
Ilia widow died on 10 Feb. 1874. His por- 
trait, painted by H. W. Phillips in 1856, was 
engraved bv II. Adlard in 1860, and is repro- 
duced in Bfylna’s ' Master Masons.' 

His sou, Rodekt WiELXAar Mrura (1817- 
1890), architect, engineer, and geologist, was 
born 14 June 1817, and practised as an. archi- 
tect and engineer. He was occupied on the 
harbour at Sunderland in 1836, and travelled 
in Italy and Sicily in 1841-2. He assisted 
his father for about twenty years, and became 
au authority on questions ot wuter-supplyand 
drainage. He held the post of engineer to the 
Limerick Water Company for some time. His 
most noticeable work was the providing of a 
good supply of water for one of the sunk forts 
in the sea at Spithead. He succeeded his 
father in 1860 as surveyor to the Stationers’ j 
Company, and held the post till hisdeath, He 
was associate of the Institute of British Ar- , 
ehitects in 1830, fellow in 1849, retiring in 
1889; member of the Geological Society in ' 


1848, was on the council from 1864 to 1866, 
and again in 1879, and was one of the secre- 
taries in 1866-7. He was also a member of 
the Smeatonian Society of Civil Engineers, oi 
which he acted as treasurer for some time, and 
belonged both to the London and Edinburgh 
Societies of Antiquaries. He was preparing 
a work on the architectural antiquities of 
Eastern Scotland at the time of his death. 
He married, on 17 March 1852, Hannah (1820- 
1886), daughter of George Scott, J.P., of 
Ravenscourt Park, Middlesex, and died at 
Home Lodge, Great Am weU, on 2 July 1890. 

He published : 1. ‘On the Supply of 
Water from Artesian Wells in the London 
Basin,’ London, 1840. For this Mylne was 
awarded the Telford bronze medal by the 
Institute of Civil Engineers (cf. Minutes of 
Proceedings of the Institute, 1839, pp. 69 et 
seq). 2, ‘ Account of the Ancient Basilica 
of San Clemente at Rome,’ London, 18-16, 
and in Weale’s ‘ Quarterly Papers on Archi- 
tecture,’ vol. iv. 3. ‘ Sections of the Lon- 
don Strata,’ London, 1860. 4. ' Topographical 
Map of London and its Environs, London, 
1861 and 1855. 6. ‘Map of the Geology and 
Contours of London and its Environs,’ Lon- 
don, 1866 — a work which was used officially 
until superseded by the ordnance survey. 
6. ‘ Map of London, Geological — Water- 
works and Sewers,’ London, 1858. 

[Diet, of Architecture; Mylns's Master Masons, 
pp. 284-88; Builder, 1864, p. 8; Cooper’s Annals 
of Cambridge, iv. 60B ; Inst, of Civ. Eng., 
Minutes of Proceedings, xxx. 448-61 ; Oussane’s 
Hertfordshire, ii. 126-7 , Archteologia, vol. xxiv. 
App. p. 860 ; Froc. of Royal Soc. 1806, pp. xii, 
xin ; Monthly Notices of tho Astronomical So- 
ciety, 1B66, xxv. 82; Probate Registry at 
Somerset House; Irimbactions of Inst, of Civ. 
Eng. iii. 229; Geological Magazine, 1800, p. 384; 
Q muterly Journal of Geological Soc. 1801, pp. 
69-01 ; Proc, of Royal Soc. 1890, pp. xx, xxi.] 

B. P 

MYNGS, Sib CHRISTOPHER (1025- 
1666), vice-admiral, is said by Pepys to have 
been of very humble origin, ‘ his father being 
always, and at this day, a shoemaker, ami 
his mother, a hoyman’s daughter, of which 
he was used frequently to boost' (Diary, 
18 June 1660; c £ 26 Oct. 1665). This ‘is 
certainly exaggerated, if not entirely false. 
His parents were of well-to-do families in 
the north of Norfolk. His father. John 
Myngs, though desoribod in the register of 
Saithouse, where he waR married on 28 Sopt. 
1623, as ‘of the parish of St. Katherine in the 
city of London,’ seems to have been a near 
kinsman, if not a son, of Nioholus Mynnos, 
the representative of a good old Norfolk 
family (Blohbmekd, Topographical History 
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of Norfolk, Indox ; cf. Add. MS. 14209, ff. the commissioners of the admiralty, recom- 
65, 143), one of whose sons, Christopher, mending him for preferment. 1 He is,’ he 
was baptised at Blakeney on 8 March 1686 said, ‘ a man fearing the Lord ; a man of 
( Maushali, Genealogist, i. 88-9). Hismother, I sound principles, and of a blameless life and 
Katherine Parr (baptised at Kelling on j conversation j he is one of much valour, and 
16 Jane 1606), was the daughter of Christo- \ has shown it again and again in several en- 
pher Parr, the owner of property in the neigh- gagements and by the prizes he has taken, 
bourhood. The son, Christopher, was baptised Vice-admiral Goodsonn and Vice-admiral 
at Salthouse on 22 Nov. 1626 (Kelling and | Badiley, if they were here, would under- 
Salthouse registers, by the kindness of the i write this writing from their knowledge of 
rector, the Key. 0. E. Lowe). It is probable f him and their love to him : more than I 
that from his early youth he was brought have written I have heard them say ’ (State 
up to the sea in the local coasting-trade ; 1 Papers. Dom. Inter, ciii. 198). 
but while still a mere lad he entered on t In October 1666 Myngs was appointed to 
board one of the state’s ships, and served, as the Marston Moor, which had come home 
a shipmate of Thomas Brooks [q. v.], for from Jamaica, and whose men were in a 
‘ several years ’ before 1648 (State Papers, state of mutiny on being ordered back to 
Dom. Interregnum, ciii. 128). _ In 1662 he j the West Indies (cf. ib. 1 uct. 1666). When 
wus serving in the squadron in the Medi- . Myngs joined the ship at Portsmouth, he 
terranean under Commodore Bichard Badi- , found the men 1 in such on attitude as did 
ley [q. yD, probably as lieutenant or master j not admit of further employment.’ They 
of the Elizabeth. On the homeward pas- j were mostly all strangers to him , he Baid, so 
sage in May 1663 the captain of the Eliza- that he had no personal influence with them 
beth was killed in an engagement with a [ (ib. 12 Oct.) Some of the worst were made 
Dutch ship (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 16 June prisoners; the rest were paid their wages, 
1663 ; cf. LEDiAiiD, p. 661 n.), and Myngs was and within a few days the ship sailed for the 
promoted to the vacancy. On arriving in West Indies, where during the next six or 
England, the men of the Elizabeth, with seven years ‘ ha came into great renown ’ 
those of the other ships, insisted on being (Pbpyb, 18 June 1606), though the par- 
paid off; but the ship was refitted and re- ticulars of his service there have not been 
manned as booh as possible ( Cal. State Papers, preserved. In J uly 1657 the Marston Moor 
Dom. 24^-27 June 1063), and, under Myngs’B returned to England, was paid off and or- 
command, look part in the final aofaon of dered to he refitted. Myngs, meanwhile, 
the wax, 29-31 July 1663 (Add. MS. 22646, obtained leave of absence and was married 
f, 186). On 3 Oct. she had just carried the ( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 7, 14 July, 31 Aug. 
vice-chancellor of Poland and his retinue 1667) ; but by the beginning of December 
across to Dieppe, when, on her return voyage, was again, with the Marston Moor, in the 
she fell in with a fleet of Dutch merchant- Downs, waiting for a small convoy he was 
vessels under convoy of two men-of-war, to take to Jamaica. He seems to have been 
which, after a sharp action, Myngs brought still in the West Indies at the Restoration, 
into the Downs. He reported the affair on and to have been one of the very few who 
the 4th, and on the 0th it was ordered by were not affected by the change of govem- 
parliament 1 that the Council of State take ment. In 1662 he was appointed to the 
notice of the captain of the Elizabeth, and Centurion, in which he was again at Jamaica 
consider the widow and children of the in 1663 (cf. Cal. State Papers, America and 
master,’ who had been killed in the fight West Indies, 31 July 1668, 1 and 20 June 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom.) The Elizabeth 1660, 26 May 1664). In 1664 he commanded, 
afterwards carried Whitelocke, the ambas- in quick succession, the Gloucester, Portland, 
sador to Sweden, to Gothenburg, where he and Royal Oak, in which last he hoisted his 
arrived on 16 Nov. The ship was detained flag as vice-admiral of a Channel squadron 
there by contrary winds, and her men become commanded by Prince Rupert. Iu 1665 he 
very sickly; ninety men, Myngs wrote, were : was vice-admiral of the white squadron, with 
sick, and five had died. She was thus so his flag in the Triumph, in the battle of 
weak that when, on her way home, she met Lowestoft on 8 June; and for his services 
a Dutch convoy, she was obliged to leave on this day was knighted on 27 June (Ln 
them after an. interchange of shot (ib. 2 Jan. Neve, Pedigrees of the Knights). When 
1654). Myngs continued to command the the Duke of York retired from the command 
Elizabeth in the Channel and on the coast and the fleet was reorganised under the 
of Prance during 1664 and the early months Earl of Sandwich, Myngs became viee-ad- 
of 1656. On SO Jan. 1664-6 his old ship- miral of the blue squadron, and served in 
mate and friend, Thomas Brooks, wrote to that capacity during the autumn campaign 
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on the const of Norway and at the capture 
of the Dutch "East Indiamen [see Hontasu, 
Edwabd, first E \kjd or Sandwich]. After- 
wards, with his flag in the Fairfax, he com- 
manded a strong squadron for the winter 
guard and the protection of trade. In 
January 1G85-6 it was reported from Ports- 
mouth that 1 by sending out ships constantly 
to cruise about, he hath kept this coast very 
free from all the enemy’s men-of-war’ (Ga- 
zette, No. 18) ; and again, some weeks later, 
‘his vigilance is such that hardly anything 
can escape our frigates that come through 
the Channel ’ (ib. No. 39), In March he 
convoyed the Hamburg trade from the Elbe 
to the Thames; and in April when the fleet 
assembled for the summer, under Prince 
Rupert and the Duke of Albemarle, he 
hoisted his flag in the Victory as vice-ad- 
miral of the red squadron (State Paper), 
Dom. Charles II, eliv. 128). On 29 May 
he was detached to the westward with the 
prince (ii. clvii. 40, 41 ; cf. AIonok, Geob&e, 
Duke of Axbemahle; Rupeet, Peince), 
and was thus absent during the first three 
days of the great battle off the North Fore- 
land, 1-4 June. On the fourth day, Myngs, 
in the Victory, led the van, and engaged the 
Dutch vice-admiral, De Liefde, broadside to 
broadside, the yardarms of the two ships 
almost touching. De Liefde’s ship was dis- 
masted, whereupon Myngs made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to burn her with a fireship. 
The Dutch pressed in to support De Liefde; 
the two admirals, Van Nes and Ruyter, 
brought up other ships, and the battle raged 
fiercely. Myngs was shot through the throat. 
He refused to leave the deck, even to have 
the wound dressed, hut remained standing, 
compressing it with his fingers till he fell, 
mortally wounded by another bullet which, 
passing through his neck, lodged in his 
shoulder (Beantdt, Vie de Michel de Puitir, 
pp. 359, 363 ; State Papers, Dom. Charles II, 
clviii. 48 ; Pepys, 8 June 1666). The wound 
was, it was hoped on the 7th, 'without 
danger;’ hut on the 10th Pepys recorded 
the news of the admiral’s death. As he was 
buried in London on the 13th, it would seem 
probable that he died at his own house in 
Goodman’s Fields, Whitechapel. Pepys, who 
was at the funeral, noted that no person of 
quality was there hut Sir W illiam Coventry 
[q. v.j, and described how ■ about a dozen 
able, lusty, proper men came to the coach 
side with tears in their eyes, and one of them, 
that spoke for the rest, said to Sir W. 
Coventry, “ We are here a dozen of us that 
have long known and loved and served our 
dead commander, Sir Christopher Myngs, 
and have now done the last office of laying 


him in the ground. We would he glad we 
had any other to offer after him and in re- 
venge of him. All we have is our lives ; if 
you will please to get his Royal Highness to 
give us a fireship among ns all, choose you 
one to he commander, and the rest of us, 
whoever he is, will serve him, and if pos- 
sible, do that that shall show our memory 
of our dead commander and our revengo ” ’ 
(Diary, 13 June; cf. Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 28,29 June 1066}. ‘The truth is,’ 
continues Pepys, ‘ Sir Christopher Myngs was 
a very stout man, and a man of great parts, 
and most excellent tongue among ordinary 
men ; and as Sir W. Coventry says, could 
have been the most useful man at such a 
! pinch of time as this. . . . He had brought 
his family into a way of being great ; hut 
dying at this time, his memory and name 
will be quite forgot in a few months as if he 
had never been, nor any of his name be the 
better by it ; he having not had time to will 
any estate, but is dead poor rather than 
rich.* Bv hie will (at Somerset Houbb, Mico, 
167) he left 3001 to Mary, hiB daughter by 
his first wife ; and his lands, in the parish of 
Salthonse, to his second wife, Rebecca, and 
after her death, to Ms son by her, Christopher 
Myngs, who commanded the Namur in the 
battle of Malaga in 1704 ; was afterwards 
commissioner of the navy at Portsmouth, and 
died in 1725, leaving iesue (Ohahnoox, ii. 
188; Lb Neve, Pedigrees of the Knights', 
Mabshaxl, Genealogist, i. 38-9; will, proved 
February 1726-6). There was also a daugh- 
ter, Rebecca, bom of the second wife. The 
John Myngs whom he requested to have 
appointed surgeon of the Gloucester (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 27 May 1664) may have 
been his brother. Myngs’s portrait, by Sir 
Peter Lely, one of those mentioned byPbpys, 
18 April 1666, is in the Painted Hall at 
Greenwich; there is a contemporary on- 
graved portrait in Priorato’s ‘Historin di 
Leopoldo Oesare ’ (1670, ii. 714). 

[The memoir in Churnock’s Biog. Nav. i. 82 
is very imperfect; the details of Myngs’s career 
are only to he found in the Oaloudars of State 
Papers, Domestic; and, more fully, in the State 
Papers themselves. There are also many notices 
of him in Pepys’s Diary. The writer has also to 
acknowledge some notes and suggestions kindly 
furnished by the Rev. G, "W. Minns, himself a 
member of the same family, by Mr. G. E. 
Cokayne, and by Mi 1 . Daniel Hipwell, The 
spelling of the name here followed is that of 
Myngs’s signature. It is not improbable tliut 
he adopted it as a difference from that of the 
elder branch of his family, which retained the 
form Mynnes. But other writers have iuvonted 
a very great number of divorse spellings— 
among them Minns, Mims, Minnes, Menncs— 
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which have led to occasional confusion with Sir 
John Mennes [q.v.] So far as can be ascertained, 
the two families were not related.] J. K, L. 

MYNN, ALFRED (1807-1861), cricketer, 
born, at Goudkurst, Kent, 19 Jan. 1807, was 
the fourth son of William Mynn, a gentleman 
farmer, whose ancestors were renowned for 
their great stature and physical strength. He 
was educated privately, and in 1826 removed 
with his family to Harrietsham, near Leeds 
in Kent, which at that time boasted of the 
best cricket club in the county. Here he 
learned his early cricket under the tuition of 
Willes, the reintroducer (1807) of round-arm 
bowling, which had been invented by Tom 
Walker of the Hambledon Club in 1790. 
Mynn was for a time in bis brother's business 
as a hop merchant, but appears to have ne- 
glected business for cricket, which he played 
continually. He made his first appearance at 
Lord’s in 1882, and thenceforward for more 
than twenty years played in all important 
matches. He played with the Gentlemen 
against thePlayexB twenty times, and for his 
county regularly till 1864, and occasionally 
till 1860, Without him the Gentlemen could 
not have met the Players on equal terms, and 
their victories in 1842, 1848, and 1848 ware 
mainly due to his fine all-round play. It was 
largely due to him also that his county wasfor 
twenty years pre-eminent in the cricket-field. 
He was a member of the touring All-England 
eleven formed bv Clarke of Nottingham from 
1846 to 1864. His lost appearances were at 
Lord's for Kent v. M.O.O., 1864, at the Oval 
in the Veterans’ match (eighteen Veterans®. 
England), 1868, and for his county (Kent v. 
Middlesex), 1860. In his later years he lived 
alternately in Thumham, near Maidstone, 
and London, where he died 1 Nov. 1861. 
He was buried at Thurnham with military 
honours, the Leeds and Hillingbourne volun- 
teers, of which oorps he was a member, fol- | 
lowing him to the grave. He was remarkable 
for hia genial temper. About 1830 he married 
Sarah, daughter of Dr. Powell of Lenham, 
by whom he had seven children. 

As a cricketer Mynn held high rank. He 
was a very powerful man, 6 feet 1 inch in 
height, and in his heat day weighed from 
eighteen to nineteen stone. He was a fine 
though not very stylieh batsman, and was 
especially good against fast bowling. He had 
a strong defence, and was a powerful and 
resolute hitter, especially on the on aide of 
the wicket, Perhapshis mostremarkableper- 
formance with the hat wae in 1886, when he 
scored 288 runs in four consecutive innings, 
and was twice, not out. 

It was as a bowler, however, that Myna 
made bis chief reputation. He waB the first 


fast round-arm howler of eminence, and in 
the long list of his successors has had few if 
any superiors. His great strength enabled 
him to maintain a terrific pace for hours with- 
out, fatigue. Before his appearance the chief 
round-arm howlers, Frederick William Lilly- 
white [q. v.] and Broadbridge and their imi- 
tators, were slow howlers, who depended for 
their success upon break, accuracy of pitch, 
and head howling. It was Mynn who added 
pace to accuracy. He was also a great single- 
wicket player, beating twice each Hills of 
Kent in 1882, Deorman, the champion of the 
north, in 1838, and Felix [see Wahostbocht, 
Nicholas], his old colleague, in 1846. 

Severed portraits exist. The best is pro- 
bably that Dy Felix, at one time belonging 
to Mynn’s daughter, Mrs. Kenning, which 
represents him at the age of forty-one. 

[Denison’sSketches ofthe Players; Lillywhite’s 
Scores and Biographies of Celebrated. Cricketers ; 
Notes and Queries, 5th ser. x. 68.] J. W. A. 

MYNORS, ROBERT (1739-1806), sur- 
geon, bom in 1739, practised with consider- 
able reputation at Birmingham for more than 
forty years. He died there in 1806. A son, 
Robert Edward Eden Mynors, student of Lin- 
coln's Inn, 1806, and M.A. of University Col- 
lege, Oxford, 1813, died at Weatheroak Hill, 
Worcestershire, on 16 Dec. 1842, aged 64 
(Fostbr, Alumni O.von. 1716-1886, iii, 1004 j 
Gent. Mag. 1843, pt. i. p. 222). 

Mynors wrote; 1. ‘Practical Observations 
on Amputation,’ 12mo, Birmingham, 1788. 
2, ‘ History of the Practice of Trepanning 
the Skull, and the after Treatment,’ &o., 8vo, 
Birmingham, 1786. He also contributed an 
‘ Account of some Improvements in Surgery’ 
to Duncan’s ‘Medical and Philosophical Com- 
mentaries .' 

[Cat. of Libr. of Med. and Chinirg. Boo.; Reuss's 
Alphabetical Register, 1790-1803, pt. ii. p. 129 ; 
Diet, of Living Authors, 1816, pp. 247, 442; 
Watt's Bibl. Brit.] G. G. 

MYNSHUL, GEFFRAY (150-L1068), 
author. [See Minshotl.] 

MYRDDIN EMRYS, legendary en- 
chanter. [See Mhelin Ajokoshjb.] 

MYRDDIN Willi, i,e. the Mad (fi. 
680 P), Welsh poet, is in mediaeval Welsh 
literature credited with the authorship of six 
poems printedin the ‘MyvyrisnAichaiology,’ 
2nd edit. pp. 104-18,848. In two sets of the 
Triads he is styled Myrddin mab Morftyn, or 
ap Madog Morfrvn ( Myvyrian Archaiology, 
pp. 894, 111), the searching analysis of 
Thomas Stephens ( Literature ofthe Kymry, 
2nd edit. pp. 202-70), though needing re- 
vision in some of its details, has clearly shown 
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that- these Myrddin poems cannot be tbe -work 
of any poet of tbe sixth century, and are in 
fact tb- product of the Welsh national revival 
of the twelfth and thirteenth, Stephens's 
assumption that the Myrddin Wyllt who is 
traditionally associated with the authorship 
of thepoems is identical with Myrddin Emrys. 
i.e. Merlin or Merlinus Ambrosius [a. v,], the 
legendary enchanter, seems, on the other 
hand, improbable, 

As early as tbe end of tbe twelfth century 
Giroldus Cambrensis sharply distinguishes 
1 Merlinus Ambrosius ’ (Myrddin Emrys), 
whowas found atCarmartben and prophesied 
before Vortigem, from another 'Merlinus 1 
called ‘Silvester’ or 1 Celidonius,’ who came 
from the North (Albania), was a contem- 
porary of Arthur, saw a horrible portent in 
the sky while fighting in a battle, and spent 
the Teat of his days a madman in the woods. 
Each of the two legends appears to deal with 
a different person, and while it is the former 
legend which Geoffrey of Monmouth, in the 
< Histnria Regum Britannia;,' connects with 
Merlin the enchanter, the latter legend sup- 
plies the basis of the ‘ Vita MerRm,’ a work 
also attributed to Geoffrey. There is reason 
to believe, however, that. Myrddin Wyllt 
was in no way connected with either of 
these Merlins, and that he may be identified 
with another person, who was probably called 
in his own Lifetime Llallogan. Jocelyn of 
Furness, in his 'Life of St. Kentigem ^(end 
of twelfth century), says that there was at 
the court of Rhvdderch Hael, king of the 
Strathclyde Britons about 680, a fool named 
Laloicen, who had the gift of prophecy ; and 
another fragment of a life of the some saint 
adds that some identified Laloicen with Mer- 
lin ( Cymmndor, xi. 47). Accordingly, in the 
dialogue entitled ‘ Oyfoesi Myrddin a Gwen- 
ddydd ei Ohwaer ’ (Myvyrian Archuiology, 2nd 
edit, pp. 108-16), Gwenddydd addresses her 
brother (Myrddin or Merlin) as ' Llallogan.’ 

It is not too much to assume that a bard 
named Llallogan lost his wits in connection 
with the battle of Arderydd (fought about 
673, and traditionally associated with Myr- 
ddinWyllt), and, wandering in the forest, was 
subsequently revered as a seer and prophet, 
[Myvyrian Archaiology; Stephens’s Literature 
oftheKymry; Giraldns Cambrensis’ Itinerarium 
Cambria; ef. art. on Meelih,] J, E. 1. 

MYTENS, DANIEL (1690 P- 1042), 
portrait-painter, son of Maerten MytenB, a 
saddler, was bom about 1590 at the Hague 
in Holland, It is uncertain from what 
master he received his instructions in art, 
but it is very likely that it was in the school 
of the portrait-painter Michiel van Miere- 
veldt at Delft, Subsequently he was much 


influenced by the style of Rubens. In 1010 ho 
I was made a member of the guild of St. Luke 
at tbe Hague. He came over to England be- 
fore 1618, and quickly obtained favour among 
the court and nobility. Mytensrecoived from 
James I, in 1624, a grant of a Uouso in St. 
Martin's Lane ( Illustr . London News, (1 June 
1867), and on the accession of Charles T was 
made ‘king's painter,’ with a pension for life 
(Rimer, Fcedera, xxviii. 3). His oarliov por- 
traits are with difficulty to be distinguished 
from those bv Paul van Somer [q. v.j, on whose 
death in 1621 Mytens was left without a rival. 
There is no ground for Walpole’s suggestion, 
that the full-length portraits by these two 
artists eon he distinguished through those 
standing on matting being by Van Somer, 
and those on oriental carpets by Mytens. The 
full-length portraits by Mytens, though stiff 
in attitude and costume, have great dignity, 
and are frequently painted with much cnro 
and excellence. He was a versatile artist, 
and was employed by Charles I to copy 
pictures by older masters. Among such copies 
may be noted that of Titian’s ‘ Venus ’ (now 
at Hampton Court), for which Mytens was 
paid 120/. in 1625 ( Illustr, . London Nows, 
27 March 1858), a set of copies of Raphael's 
cartoons (now at Knole), loss than tlin ori- 
ginal size, and the full-length portraits of 
Margaret Tudor, queen of Scotland, and Mary 
Queen of Scots (both now at 1-TamptonOourtl, 
mid James TV, king of Scotland (at Keir). 
Many pictures by Mytens are includod in the 
catalogue of Charles I’s collection. TIo also 
painted small portraits; on 18 Aug. 1018 he 
wrotB to Sir Dudley Oorleton concerning 
‘that picture or portrait of the Ld of Arundel 
and his lady together in a small forme,’ and 
‘ rowled up in a email case ’ (OAKpmrm, 
Mist. Notices of Vandych, p. 176). Vovlne 
narrates in his ‘Diary’ (Brit. Mus. Addit, 
MS. 28076, f, 82) that on the arrival of Vnn- 
dyck in England Mytens felt himself over- 
matched, and begged leave from the king to 
withdraw into Holland, but without success. 
It would appear, however, that ho was on very 
friendly terms with Vandyok, as the latter in- 
cluded Mytens's portrait in liie famous series 
known as the 1 Centum Iconos,’ and paiutod 
a fine portrait of Mytens and his wi/e (now 
at Woburn Abbey). 

Among the existing portraits signed and 
dated by Mytens may be noted James, mar- 
quis of Hamilton, 1022 (Hampton Court 
and Knole) ; Lionel Oranfield, earl of Middle- 
sex, 1028 (Knole); Lodovick Stuart, duke 
of Richmond, 1623 (Hampton Court) ; Er- 
nest, count Msnsfeldt, and Christian, duke 
of Brunswick, 1624 (Hampton Court), in the 
year of their embassy to solicit help from 
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James I ; the Countess of Newcastle, 1024 
(Duke of Portland) ; George Calvert, lord 
Baltimore, 1627 (Wentworth Woodhouse) : 
Charles I, with architectural background 
by H. Steenwycb, 1027 (Turin Gallery); 
Charles I, 1629, and Henrietta Maria, 1630, 
both engraved by W. J. Delff; Robert Rich, 
earl of Warwick, 1632 (Sir 0. S, Rich, hart.) ; 
Anne Clifford, countess of Dorset, 1632 
(Knole, half-length) ; Philip, earl of Pem- 
broke, 1634 (Hardwick). Among others may 
be noticed a large picture of Charles I, Hen- 
rietta Maria, and the dwarf, Sir Jeffrey Hud- 
son, with horses, dogs, and servants, of which 
versions exist at Wmdsor Castle, Serlby, and 
Knowsley ; Sir Jeffrey Hudson (Hampton 
Court) ; Charles I (Ooblmm Hall) ; George, 
duke of Buckingham (formerly at Blenheim 
Palace) ; William, second duke of Hamilton 
(Scottish National Portrait Gallery, Edin- 
burgh, from Hamilton Palace) ; Charles 
Howard, earl of Nottingham (at Arundel 
Castle, Greenwich, and elsewhere); Hemy 
Wriothesley, earl of Southampton; and his 
own portrait by himself (Hampton Court). 
Portraits of Henry, prince of Wales (d. 1612), 
at Hampton Court and Knole, are ascribed to 
Mytens, and are probably copies from some 
older picture. 

Mytens returned to Holland in 1680, and 
died there in 1642 ; but there is great un- 
certainty as to the end of his life. Mytens 
married at the Hague, in 1812, Gratia Clejtser, 
He was remarried, on 2 Sept. 1628, at the 
Dutch Church, Austin Friars, London, to 
Johanna Drossaert, widow of Joos de Neva, 
by whom he had two children, Elisabeth ana 
Susanna, baptised at the same church on 1 J uly 
1629 (Mohks, Register of the Dutch Church, 
Austin. Friars). Care must be taken to dis- 
tinguish his works from those of his younger 
brother, Isaac Mytens (d. 1632), his nephew 
(son of his elder brother, David), Johannes 
Mytens and his son, Daniel Mytens the 
younger, and another nephew (son of Isaac), 
Maerten Mytens, who all became portrait- 
painters, but in no instance worked in Eng- 
land. 

[Walpole's Anecd, of Painting, ed. 'Wornum ; 
Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Seguier’s Diet, of 
Painters ; Catalogues of Exhibitions and Pieture 
Galleries ; information from George Scharf, esq., 
O.B., and E. W. Mobs (Amsterdam); authorities 
citod in the text.] L 0. 

MYTTON, JOHN (1796-1884), sports- 
man and eccentric, horn on 80 Sept.T796, 
was the only son of John Mytton of Halston, 
Shropshire,' by his wife Harriet, third daugh- 
ter of William Mostyn Owen of Woodhonse 
in the same county. Before he was two 
years old his father died, and he became the 


heir to a fortune which by the time he came 
of age amounted to an income of more than 
10,0001. a year, and 60,0001. in ready money 
On 6 June 1807 he was admitted to West- 
minster School, where he remained until 
1811. It is said that he was also educated 
at Harrow, that he was expelled from both 
schools, and that he knocked down the pri- 
vate tutor to whomhe was subsequently sent. 
He became a cornet in the 7th hussars on 
80 May 1816, and served with them in 
France for a short time, but loft the army in 
the following year. From 1817 to 1821 he 
was master of foxhounds, hunting what was 
afterwards known as the Albrighton country. 
He was on the turf from 1817 to 1830, but 
though he kept a large racing Btable he 
never onoe bred a good horse. At a by- 
election in May 1819 he was returned in the 
tory interest tor Shrewsbury, hut resigned 
his seat at tbe dissolution in February 1820. 
He served the office of high sheriff for Shrop- 
shire and Merionethshire respectively, and 
in May 1831 unsuccessfully contested Shrop- 
shire as a reformer. ‘ Jade Mytton,’ os he 
was popularly called, was a man of great 
physical strength and foolhardy courage, witb 
an inordinate love of conviviality and a 
strongly developed taste for practical joking. 
He was a daring horseman and a splendid 
shot. Of his foolhardiness there are num- 
berless stories. On one occasion he is said 
to have actually galloped at full speed over 
a rabbit warren just to try whether or not 
his horse would fall, which of course it 
did, and moreover rolled over him. On an- 
other occasion he drove a tandem at night 
across country for a wager, and successfully 
surmounted a sunk fence three yards wide, 
a broad deep drain, and two stiff quickset 
hedges. He would sometimes strip to the 
shirt to follow wild fowl in hard weather; 
and once he is said to have followed some 
duoks inpurisnaturalibus. Onenightheevan 
set fire to his night-shirt in order to frighten 
away the hicooughs. His average allowance 
was from four to six bottles of port daily, 
which he commenced in the morning while 
shaving. Owing to Ms reckless way of 
living Mytton lost his entire fortune, and 
Ms effects at Halston were sold up. In the 
autumn of 1831 he was obliged to take re- 
fuge from Ms creditors at Ualais. He died 
of delirium tremens in the King’s Bench 
rison on 29 March 1884, aged 87, and was 
uried on 9 April following in the private 
chapel at Halston. 

Mytton married first, on 21 May 1818, 
Harriet Emma, eldest daughter of Sir Tho- 
mas TyrwMtt Jones, bart., of Stanley Hall, 
Shropshire, by whom he had an only daugh- 
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ter Harriet Emma Charlotte, who married, 6od’i> Ark, p, 260). He was appointed go - 
on “hi Jane 1641, Clement Delves Hill, a vamor of Oswestry, and the newspapers are 
brother of Rowland, second viscount Hill, full of praises of his vigilance and activity. 
Mvttou's first wife died on 2 July 1820, and His most important service was the capture 
on 29 Oct. 1821 he married secondly Caro- of Shrewsbury (22 Feb. 1645), though the 
line Mallett, sixth daughter of Thomas Gif- honour of the exploit was violently contested 
fard of Chillington, Staffordshire, by whom between Mytton and Lieutenant-colonel 
he had with other issue a son, John Fox Retaking, one of his coadjutors in the com- 


Mytton, who died in 1875. There is an 
engraved portrait of Mytton on horseback, 
by W. Gifler, after W. Webb, 

[Nimrod’s Memoirs of the Life of John Myt- 
ton, 1837 ; Rice's History of the British Turf, 
1879, i, 179-81 ; Cecil’s Records of the Chase, 
1877, pp. 218-21 ; Thormanby's Men of the 
Turf, pp. 65-03 ; Burke’s Vicissitudes of Fami- 
lies. 1889, i. 330-44 ; Burke's Landed Gentry, 
1879, ii. 1590; Gent. Mag. 1834, pt. i. p. 
657; Shrewsbury Chronicle, 4 and 11 April 
1834 ; Notes .and Queries, 6th ser. vii. 108, 197, 
236; Official Return of Lists of Members of 
Parliament, pt. ii. p. 276; Army List for 1817.] 

G.F.R.B, 

MYTTON, THOMAS (1597 P-lOofi), 
parliamentarian, bom about 1597, son of 
Richard Mytton of Halston, Shropshire, by 
Margaret, daughter of Thomas Owen of Con- 
dover, matriculated at Balliol College, Ox- 


mand of the forces brought together for the 
assault. Both published narratives of the 
surprise (Phillips, i. 287, ii. 286 ; Fairfax, 
Correspondence, iii. 170; Yioabs, j Bumim/ 
Bush, p, 113 ; Owen and Blakbway, Mist, 
of Shrewsbury , i. 448, ii. 498). 

On the passing of the self-denying ordi- 
nance Sir Thomas Myddelton was obliged 
to lay down his commission, and Mytton 
succeeded to his post as oommander-in-cliief 
of the forces of the six counties of North 
Wales, 12 May 1046 ( Lords' Journals, vii. 
867). He was also appointed high sheriff 
of Shropshire, 80 Sept. 1646 (ii. vii. 613). 
Henceforth he is frequently described rm 
Major-general Mytton. He took part in the 
defeat of Sir William Vaughan near Denbigh 
on 1 Nov. 1646, thus frustrating the royalist 
attempts to relieve Chester, and after the fall 
of that city was charged to besiege the rest of 


ford, on 11 May 1615, aged 18 (Clark, Beg. ! the royalist garrisons in North Wales (Gal, 
Univ. Oaf. ii. 338')- He became a student of i State Papers, Dom. 1046-7, p. 849 ; PHILLIPS, 
Lincoln’s Innta 1616. In 1629 Myttonmar- j ii. 282). Ruthin (12 April 1046), Carnarvon 
ried Magdalen, daughter of Sir Robert Napier (6 June 1646), Beaumaris (14 June 1046), 
of Luton, Bedfordshire, and sister of the Conway town and castle (9 Aug., 18 Nov. 
second wife of Sir Thomas Myddelton (1586- 1 1046), Denbigh (20 Oct. 1646), Holt Coatlo 
1666) [q.v.] of Chirk. This connection was 1 (18 Jan. 1647 band Harlech Castle (16 Maroli 
probably one of the reasons which led Mytton 1047) surrendered in succession to Mytton's 
to take the parliamentary side during the I forces (ib. ii. 801, 306, 812. 825, 828, 832 ; 
civil war. The gentlemen of Shropshire were Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1645-7, p. 515). [n 
mostly royalists, and Mytton was throughout return for these services parliament umin- 
thegnidtagspiritoftheparliamentarianparty tained Mytton as commander-in-ohief in 
in the county. On 10 April 1643 the pailio- North Wales when the army was disbanded 
ment associated Shropshire with the oounties (8 April 1647), and appointed Mm vico-admi- 
of Warwick and Stafford under the command ral or North Wales in place of Glyn (30 Dec. 
of Basil, earl of Denbigh, Mytton being 1647). He was also granted 5,0001. out of 
named as one of the committee for Shrop- the estates of royalist delinquents (Lords' 
shire (Husbands, Ordinances, folio, 1646, Journals, ix. 622, 676, viii. 408, x. 666 ■ 
p. 80). On 11 Sept. 1643 Myddelton and Common s’ Journals, v. 187 ; Collections for 
Mytton seized Wem, and established there the History of Montgomeryshire, viii. 166). 
the first parliamentary garrison in Shrop- In the second civil war Mytton was equally 

shire. Mytton was made governor, and in active on the parliamentary side, and ro- 
October distinguished himself by defeating covered Anglesea from the royalists (Cal 
Lord Capels attempt to recapture Wem State Papers, Dom. 1648-9, pp. 128-31 •’ 
( VJ 0 A .- B 3 , God’s Ark, V ' P ; Phillips, CM Phillips, ii. 882, 401; Clarendon State 

S?* U, r 86 ^' * ™, 12 Jftn ’ 418 )- The king’s execution did 

1644 he surprised the cavaliers at Ellesmere, not shake his adherence to the parliament 
capturing Sir Nicholas Byron, Sir Biohard and in September 1661 he consented to aot 

^X n oQ a T OOI1V i 0 I<5 f ,?T lra - tlon ( ,8 ' *>■ “ a nmntaer of t he court-martial whidh 
122). On 28 June 1044 Mytton, in eonjime- sentenced the Earl of Derby to death (Hist 
tion with Lord Denbigh, captured Oswestry, MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. p. 96V He is said to 
and succeeded in holding it against aroyalist have been a strongpfesbytenan.buthismib- 
at tempt at recapture (%b. u. 171-88; Vioaes, lie action does not support this theory P Jfcis 
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iibo stated that he disapproved of Cromwell's 
government., but there is no evidence of this, 
and ho represented Shropshire in the first 
parliament, called by Cromwell {Old Parlia- 
mentary Ili tt. xx. 302). 

Mytton died in London in 1666, and was 
interred on 29 Nov. in St. Chad's Church, 
Shrewsbury (Owes and I! lake way, ii. 223). 
Hisportrait is given in ‘ England’s W orthies,’ 
by John Vicars, 1647, p. 106. 

Alytton left a son, Richard, who was sheriff 
of Shropshire in 1686, and a daughter, Mary, 
married to the royalist Sir Thomas Harris of 
Boreatton {Collections for the History of 
Montgomeryshire, viii. 299, 309). Another 
daughter is said to have married Colonel 
Roger Pope, a parliamentarian (Babwiok, 
Life of John Barwick , p. 60), 


[Phillips’s Civil War in Wales, 1874; Pen- 
nant’sTottr in Wales, ad. Rhys, i. 308, ii. 121, 
168, 184, 277, iii. 29, 126, 246 ; Owen anti 
Blakoway’s Hist, of Shrewsbury, 1825; Blake- 
way’s Sheriffs of Shropshire, 1831. A collection 
of Mytton’s correspondence ie in the handB of 
Mr. Stanley Leighton, and has been printed by 
him in tho Collections for the History and At- 
chteology ofMonlgomeryshire, vii. 353, viii. 161, 
293 ; of. Hist. MSS. Comm. 10th Hop. iv. 374. 
Other letters of Mytton’s are to ho found in 
6th Hop. pp. 104, 421, and 4th Rep. pp. 267-9, 
in the Old Parliamentary Hist. xiv. 355, rv. 2, 
171, and in the Calendar of Domestic State 
Papers. The Tanner MSS. in tho Bodleian 
Library contain twenty-two letters.] C. H. P. 

MYVYR, OWAIN (1741-1814), Welsh 
antiquary. [See Jones, Owen.] 


N 


* NAAS, Babon. [See Bourse, Rxciiabd 
Southwelu, sixth Eabi, as Mayo, 1822- 
1872.] 

NABBES, T1IOMAS {fi. 1638), drama- 
tist, bom in 1606, belonged to a humble 
"Worcestershire family. On 3 May 1621 he 
matriculated from Exeter College, Oxford 
{Oof. TJniv. Beg. Oxf. Hist. Soc. n. ii. 387), 
but left the university without a degree. 
He seems to have been employed subse- 
quently in the household of a nobleman near 
Worcester, and he describes in a poem 
‘ upon the losing of his way in a forest ’ a 
midnight adventure in the neighbourhood of 
his master’s mansion after he had indulged 
freely in perry. Another spirited poem ‘ upon 
excellent strong beer which he dranlc at the 
town of Wich in Worcestershire ’ proves 
Nabbes to have been of a convivial disposi- 
tion. 

About 1030 Nabbes seems to have settled 
in London, resolved to try his fortunes as a 
dramatist. He was always a stranger to the 
boat, literary society, but, found congenial 
companions in Chamberlain, Jordan, Mar- 
mion, and Tatham, and was known to many 
‘ gontlemen of the Inns of Court ’ (of. Bride , 
Ded.) About January 1632-8 his first 
comedy, ‘ Oovent Garden,’ was acted by the 
queen’s servants, and was published in 1638 
with a modest dedication addressed to Sir 
John Suckling, In the prologue he defends 
himself from stealing the title of the piece — 
in allusion doubtless to Richard Brome’s 
‘ Oovent Garden Weeded,’ acted in 1682— 
and describes his ‘ muse ' as ‘ solitary.’ His 

yon. xr v. 


second comedy, ‘ Totenham Court,’ was acted 
at the private house in Salisbury Court in 
1033, and was also printed in 1638, with a 
dedication to William Mills. A third piece, 
1 Hannibal and Scipio, an hystorical Tragedy, 
in five acts of blank verse, was produced in 
1635 by the queen’s servants at their pri- 
vate house in Drury Lane. N abbes obviously 
modelled his play upon Marston’s ‘Sopho- 
nisba.’ It was published in 1637, with a list 
of the actors’ names. A third comedy, ‘The 
Bride,' acted at the private honse in Drury 
Lane, again bv the queen’s servants, in 1038, 
was published two years later, with a prefa- 
tory epistle addressed 'to the generally ol 
his noble friends, gentlemen of the severall 
honorable houses of the Inns of Court.’ One 
of the characters, Mrs. Ferret, the imperious 
wife, has been compared to Jonson’s Mistress 
Otter. An unreadable and tedious tragedy, 
entit led ‘ The Unfortunate Mother,’ was pub- 
lished in 1640, with a dedication to Ri- 
chard Brathwaite, a stranger to Mm, whom 
he apologises for addressing. It is said to have 
been written as a rival to Shirley's ‘ Politi- 
cian,’ but was never acted, owing to the re- 
fusal of the actors to undertake the perform- 
ance. Throe friends (E[dward] B[enlowes], 
O. &., and R. W.) prefixed commendatory 
verses by way of consoling the author for the 
alight thus cast upon him. 

Langbaine reckons Nabbes among the 
oets of the third rate. The author of Gib- 
er's ‘ Lives of the Poets ’ declares that in 
strict justice ‘he cannot rise above a fifth.’ 
TMs severe verdict is ill justified. He is a 
passable writer of oomedies, inventing bis 
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own pints, and lightly censuring the foibles 
of middle-class London society. His tra- 
gedies are not attractive. But Samuel Shep- 
pard in the sixth sestiad (‘the Assizes of 
Apollo ’) of his ‘ Times Display’d/ 1046, asso- 
ciates Mabbes's name with the names of 
R'Avenant, Shirley, Beaumont, and Fletcher, 
and selects his tragedy of ‘Hannibal and 
Scipio’ for special commendation. Nabbes 
displays a satisfactory command of the 
niceties of dramatic blank verse, in which 
all his plays, excluding the two earliest 
comedies were mainly written. Although 
he wns far more refined in sentiment than 
most of Ms contemporaries, he is capable at 
times of considerable coarseness. 

As a writer of masques Nabbes deserves 
more consideration. His touch was usually 
light and his machinery ingenious. The 
least satisfactory was the one first published, 
viz. ‘Microcosmus. A Morall Maske, pre- 
sented with generall liking, at the Private 
House in Salisbury Court, and heere set down 
according to the intention of the Anthonr, 
Thomas Nabbes,’ 1037. A reference to the 
approaching publication of the work was 
made in ‘Don Zara del Fogo/ a mock 
romance, wMch was written before 1037, 
though not published till 1060. Bichard 
Brome contributed prefatory varses. Hie 
‘ Spring’s Glory’ (1638) hears some resem- 
blance to Middleton’s ‘ InnerTemple Masque, ' 
published in 1618. The ‘Presentation in- 
tended for the Prince his Higlmesse on hie 
Birthday’ (1638) is bright and attractive, al- 
though it does not appear to have been ac- 
tuallyperformed. It was printed with ‘The 
Spring’s Glory/ together with some owe 
sional verses. The volume, which was dedi- 
cated to William, son of Petal- Balls, was 
entitled ‘The Spring’s Glory, a Maske, To 
gether withaundiy Poems, Epigrams, Elegies, 
and Epithalamiums. By Thomas Nabbes,' 
1639. Of the poems, the versss on a ‘ Mis- 
tresse of whose Affection hee was doubtfiill ’ 
have a certain charm ; they are included in 
Mr. Lmton’s ‘Collection of Bare Poems.’ 
Aabbes contributed commendatory verses to 
obackerley Mormiou'e ‘Legend of Cupid and 
Psyche/ 1037 ; Bohert Chamberlain’s ‘Noc- 
turual Lucubrations.’ 1638 ; Thomas Jordan’s 
Poeticall Varieties/ 1040; John Tatkam’s 
FawtesTbeater/ ie 40 ; Humphrey Mills's 
‘A Niglrts Search/ 1040; fliomas Bee- 
dome s Poems Divine and Humane/ 1641 ; 
and tbe’Pbcemxof these Late Times; or 
the Life of Mr, Henry Wclby, Esq. » (1837). 

iVniU 68 tt .”, eoce f ntrl > was credited 
with living without food or drink for the last 
forty-four years of his life. To the fifth edi- 
tion of Richard Knolles’s ‘ Generall Hisfcorie 


of the Turlres ’ (1688) Nabbes appended * A 
1 Continuation of the Turkish. Historio, from 
the Yeare of our Lord 1628 to the end of the 
Yeare 1637. Collected out of the Dispatches 
of S'. Peter Wyche, Knight, Embassador at 
Constantinople, and others.’ The dedication 
is addressed to Sir ThomaB Boe, whomNabbes 
describes as a stranger to him [see Knolmb, 
Riohabd]. 

According to Nabbes’s ‘Enoomium on tho 
Leaden Steeple at Worcester, repayred in 
1628/ be desired to be buried in Worcester 

’’Uj.i.-J i n j. « ? ii 
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Cathedral ; but Coxeter was of opinion that 
his grave was 'in the Temple Church, under 
the organ on the inner side.’ The Temple 
burial register contains no record of Nabbes, 
but the register often fails to mention tho 
names of those who, although buried there, 
had, in the opinion of the authorities, no 
obvious claim to a posthumous reputation. 

All Nabbes’s works, excluding only the 
continuation of ICnolles, were brought to- 
gether by Mr, A. H. Bullen in 1887. This 
collected edition forms vole. i. and ii. of the 
new series of Mr. Bullen’s privately printed 
‘ Old English Plays.’ 

[Mr. Italian's preface to the collected edition 
of Nabbas’s works; Hunter’s MS. Chorus Vnlum 
Brit. Mus. Add it. MS. 24487, 1. 834; 
Brydges’s Craaura, i. 439; lauglmiiia's 13nglfnh 
Dramatic]* Posts ; Cibber’s Lives of tho Posts, ii, 
24; Fleay’sBiographical Chronicle of tho English 
Drama.] fj_ 

NADEN, CONSTANCE CAROLINE 
WOODHILL (1868-1889), poetess, bom on 
24 J an. 1868 at 16 Francis Rood, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham, was the only child of Thomas 
Naden, afterwards president, of the Birming- 
ham Architectural Association, by his wile 
Carolina Anne, daughter of J. C. Woodhill 
of Pakenham House, Edgbaston. (Tor mother 
died within a fortnight of the child's birth, 
and Constance was brought up by her grnnd- 
parents, Mr. Woodhill was a retired jeweller 
of high character, an older of a' baptist 
church, and a man of some literary taste. 
Prom the age of eight till the ago of sixtoon or 
seventeen Miss Naden attended a day-school 
m Edgbaston kept by two Unitarian ladies, tho 
Misses Martin. She learnt flower-painting, 
* n f , . y stories ker schoolfellows. 

After leaving school she remained with her 
grandparents. Tho rejection of somo of her 
pictures by the Birmingham Society of Ar- 
tists, after the acceptance of a first attempt, 
turned her thoughts to other studies. Sim 
learnt Prench, German, Latin, and somo 
ureeir, and was much attracted hy the •writ- 
mgs of James Hinton [q, v.j, and by R, A. 
Vaughan s Hours with the Mystics.’ She 
wrote a* odd moments her ‘ Songs and Son- 
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nets of Springtime,’ which, was published in 
1881. In 1879-80 and 1880-1 she attended 
botany classes at the Birmingham and Mid- 
land Institute, and acquired an interest in 
science. In the autumn of 1881 shB became 
a student at Mason College. She there want 
through courses of ' physics, chemistry, bo- 
tany, zoology, physiology, and geology.’ She 
took a very lively part m dobating societies, 
and she was especially interested m a socio- 
logical section of the Birmingham Natural 
History Society, which was started in 1888 
in order to study the system of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. She became a very eager and sym- 
pathetic student of Mr, Spencer’s philosophy. 
In IPS.") she won the ‘Paxton prize ’for on 
essay upon the goology of the district ; and 
in 1887 won tlie ‘ Heslop 1 gold medal by an 
essay upon 1 Induction and Deduction.’ She 
also wrote in the ‘Journal of Science,’ 
‘ Knowledge,’ and othor periodicals (list in 
Memoir, pp. 29-31). In 1887 she published 
her second volume of poems, ‘A modern 
Apostle, the Elixir of Life, the Story of 
Clarico, and other Poems.’ Mr. Woodhill 
died 27 Dec. 1881, and his widow on 21 June 
1887. Miss Naden inherited a fortune upon 
tho death of her grandmother, and in the 
autumn of 1887 made a tour with a friend 
through Constantinople, Palestine, Egypt, 
and India, where she was hospitably received 
by Lord Dufferin, the governor-general . She 
returned to England in June 1888, and soon 
aftorwards bought a house iu Park Street, 
Grosvenor Square. She j oined thB Aristote- 
lian Society, endeavoured tofonn a Spencer 
society, and. belonged to various societies of 
benevolent, aims. On 22 Oct. 1889 she de- 
livered an address upon Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
‘ Principles of Sociology ’ to the sociological 
section at Mason College. Symptoms of a 
dangerous disease showed themselves shortly 
afterwards, and she underwent a severe 
operation on 6 Dec. She sank from the 
effects, and died on 23 Doc. 1889. She was 
buried bcRide her mother in the old cemetery, 
Warstone Lane, Birmingham. 

Mies Naden was slight and tall, with a 
delicate faco and ‘ dear blue-grey eyes.’ She 
was regular and active in her habits. She 
had a penetrating voice, and was thoroughly 
self-possessed in public speaking, She ap- 
pears to have been rather aggressive and 
sarcastic in discussion, but had very warm 
friendships, and was always fond of run and 
harmloss frolics. 

Miss Naden’s poems had attracted little 
notice until Mr. Gladstone called attention 
to them in on srtiole upon British poetesses 
in on early number of the ‘ Speaker.’ Mr. 
Gladstone named her as one of eight who 


had shown splendid powers. The poems 
undoubtedly show freshness and command 
of language. Miss Naden had in 1876 met 
Dr. Lewins, and became his disciple. The 
doctrine taught by both is called ‘Hylo- 
IdealUm,’ and has been described as 1 monistic 
positivism.’ It is an attempt to give a meta- 
physical system in accordance with modern 
scientific thought. Miss Naden’s writings 
upon this topic, as an opponent of her theory 
(Dr. Dale) remarks, show gTeat acuteness, 
gracefulness of style, and felicity of illus- 
tration. Her chief attempt in philosophy, 
however, the essay upon ' Induction and De- 
duction,’ though of great promise as the 
work of a student, is based upon inadequate 
knowledge ; and she died before her powers, 
obviously remarkable, had fully riponed. 

Miss Naden’s works, besides the two 
volumes of poetry above mentioned, rtb col- 
lected in (1) ‘Induction and Deduction . . . 
and other Essays. . . . Edited by R. Lewins, 
M.D., Medical Department,’ 1890 ; and (2) 
‘ Further Reliques of Constance Naden,’ 
edited by George M. McCrie, 1891. Two 
pamphlets, ‘ Miss Naden’e World Scheme,’ 
by George M. McCrie, and ‘ Constance Na- 
den and Hylo-Idenliem,’ by E. Cobham 
Brewer, LL.D., both annotated by Dr. 
Lewins, give accounts of her philosophy, A 
selection from her writings, edited by the 
Missos Hughes of Birmingham, appeared in 
1899. 

[Constance Naden: a Memoir, by W. R, 
Hughes, with an Introduction by Professor Lap- 
worth, and Additions by Professor Tilden and 
Robert Lewins, M.D., 1890; article by tho Rov. 
Dr. R. W. Dale (with personal recollections) in 
the Contemporary Review for April 1BB1 (aleo 
roprinted in ‘ Further Reliques.’] 

NADIN, JOSEPH (1766-1848), deputy- 
constable of Manchester, son of Joseph 
Nadin, a former, was born at Fairfield, Derby- 
shire, in 1766, At the age of twelve he 
began work at Stockport, and subsequently 
was successful in business as a cotton-spin- 
ner. During the time that the cotton opera- 
tives were making raids on cotton mills in 
Lancashire and elsewhere, for the purpose of 
destroying machinery, Nodin made himself 
conspicuous in detecting the plotters and 
bringing them to justice. He was prevailed 
upon in 1801 to take the office of deputy-con- 
stable of Manchester, and he thereby became 
chief executive officer to the governing body 
of the town, which was then under the 
court-leet of the manor. 

His life as a public officer was eventful 
and dangerous, and he was a zealous, able, 
and courageous servant of the authorities. 
Some said that he was the real ruler of Man- 
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duster, and that tlie magistrates thought 
tliey exercised a wholesome authority wlien ? 
at his suggestion, they sought to repress by 
e-renr means of coercion the rising demand 
for political and social rights. The course 
he took with regard to Samuel Bomford 
fq t. 1 and other reformers, as well as m the 
‘ PeteTloo ’ meeting in 1818, rendered him 
Very unpopular; hut he earned the gratitude 
of the ruling classes, by whom he was pre- 
sented with costly testimonials. He figures 
as a sort of Jonathan Wild in Mrs. Banks s 
novel of ‘ ffod's Providence House. He had 
a magnificent physique, as is shown both by 
his portraits and by a graphio passage in 
Bamford’s ‘Life of a Radical,’ where, how- 
ever, he is described as coarse, illiterate, and 
ill-mannered. He amassed considerable pro- 
perty, and on his retirement from office in 
1821 he went to live on an estate which he 
possessed at Cheadle, in Cheshire. He died 
there on 4 March 184S, aged 83, and was 
buried in St. James's Church, Manchester. 
He married Mary Rowlinson in 1792, and 
left several children, 

[jiumford’s Life of a Endieal, i. 82 ; Pren- 
tice's Manchester, 1851, p. 34; Manchester Notes 
and Queries, vol.i.; Trane. Lancashire and Che- 
shire Antiquarian Soc. vol.xi.; informs t ion kindly 
supplied by Mi-. W. 3. Nadin.] C. W. S. 


NAESMITH. [See Nasmith and Na- 
SMSTH.] 

NAFTEL, PAUL JACOB (1817-1891), 
painter in water-colours, born at Guernsey 
on 10 Sept. 1817, was son of Paul and Sophia 
Naftel of Guernsey. He resided during the 
earlier part of Mb life in Guernsey, where he 
was educated; and, although a self-taught 
artist, was appointed professor of drawing at 
Elisabeth College. Becomingknown for his 
delicateandrefined studies in water-colour, he 
wae elected an associate of the ‘ Old ’ Society 
of Painters in Water-colours on 11 Feb. I860, 
and a full member on IS June 1869. He 
did not settle in England till 1870, whpn 
he resided at 4 St. Stephen's Square, West- 
bourne Park, London, continuing to practise 
as a drawing-master, and to be a prolific ex- 
hibitor at the exhibition of the ‘ Old ' Society. 
He subsequentlymoved to76ElmParkRoad, 
Chelsea, and later to a house at Strawberry 
Hill, where he died onlSSspt, 1891. Nofters 
subjects were in his earlier days the scenery 
of his natiye Channel Islands, and latterly 
■news in the United Kingdom and Italy. 
They were remarkable for tender and light 
effects rather than strength, and in his earlier 
days he was lavish in his use of body colour. 
He made the designs to illustrate Anstsd and 
Latham's book on the 1 Channel Islands,’ 
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18u2. Naflel married, fiinf,Miss Robiilmrd 
of Alderney ; and. secondly, I sahcl, youngest 
daughter of Oct asms Oakley [q. v.J, we tor- 

colour painter. . 

Natux, Mato (186(5-1800), pointer, 
daughter of the above by his second wife, 
was°born on 1 June 1866. At first a pupil 
of her father, she afterwards Btudied at tlio 
Slade School of Art in London, and in Pans 
underM. Carolus Duran. She attained dm! mo- 
tion as a painter in water-colours, and was 
especially noted for her paint ings of flo wers. 
She was elected an associate of the Old 
Society of Paintersin Water-colours in March 
1887, bat died in her father’s house at Elm 
Park Road, on 18 Feb. 1890. She publMmi l 
a book on ‘Flowers and how to paint tliom. 

[Private information ; Rogot’s Hist, of the 
<nis TVa+or.cnlnnr ’ Hnnietv.l L. 0. 


NAGLE, Sin EDMUND (1767-1830), ad- 
miral, bom in 1767, is said to have been n 
nephew of Edmund Burlte. It would seem 
more probable that he was a Bon of Burke's 
first-cousin. He entered the navy in 1770, 
under the care of Captain John Slot t, on board 
the Juno frigate, in which ho wentto theFalk- 
land Islands, on the occasion of their being 
surrendered by Spain in 1771 (Bhatron, Nan, 
and Mil. Memoirs, vi. 16 ; cl. art. FAitwnit, 
Gnomon). He aftBrwards soryed in the Wiu- 
chelsea, Deal OuBtle, Thetis, and Bionlaisant, 
on the Mediterranean and home stations, and 
passed his examination on 7 May 1777 (Pas- 
sing Certificate). On 26 Oct 1777 he was 
promoted to he lieutenant of the Greenwich 
atoreskip, on the North American station. 
In 1779 he was in the Syren, in tlio North 
Sea, and from 1780 to 1782 was again on 
Hie coast of North America in the Warwick, 
with Captain Elphinstone [seo EtPiiINB'J'ON u, 
Gsonan Kbhii, Viscotwt Keith]. On! Aug\ 
1782 he was promoted to the commnud of 
the Rneoon brig, which was shortly after- 
wards captured off the Delaware by I ho 
Fiench frigate Aigle. A few days Inter, 
11 Sept., Nagle regamed hisliberty,1 ho Aiglo 
being ' ,n turn captured by the Warwick, Ho 
was then appointed to the TIound sloop, and 
on 27 Jan. 1783 was posted to the Gram, 
which he brought borne and poid off. In 
1793 he commissioned the Active frigate, 
and early in 1794 was moved into flic Artois 
of 44 guns, in which for the next three years 
he was actively employed, undor the com- 
mand of Sir John Boilase Warren [a. v,], or 
Sir Edward Pellew, afterwords Viscount 
Exmouth [q.v.] On 21 Oct. 1794,oll'Ushant, 
tho little squadron, then commanded by 
Pellew, sighted the RGvolutionnniro, French 
I frigate, also of 44 guns, which was chased 
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and brought to action by the Artois. On the 
other frigates coming up the RGvolutionnairo 
surrendered. She was a new and very fine 
ship, and was for several years one of the 
crack frigates in the English navy. For his 
gallant service Nagle was knighted. _ The 
next year the Artois was with Warren in the 
expedition to Quiberon, and, continuing on 
the French coast, was lost on a sandbank olf 
Rochelle on 31 July 1797, when in chase of 
a French frigate. 

In August 1798 Nagle married ‘a lady 
of ample fortune — the widow of John Lucie 
Blackman of Craven Street’ — after which ho 
had little service at sea. In 1801-2 he com- 
manded the Majestic, and afterwards the 
Juste for a few months, and in 1808 was ap- 
pointed to command the sea fencibles of the 
Sussex coast. At this time, making his head- 
quarters at Brighton, he was introduced to 
the Prince of Wales, and, telling a good 
story, and overflowing with rollicking Irish 
humour, became a great favourite. lie was 
made rear-admiral on 9 Nov. 180S, and for 
a short time hoisted his flag on board the 
Inconstant at Guernsey. He was promoted , 
to be vice-admiral on 31 July 1810, and, 1 
again for a short time, was commander-in- 
chief at Leith. In 181S he was governor 
of Newfoundland, and in 1814, when the 
allied monarehs reviewed the fleet at Spit- 
head, he was nominated aide-de-camp to tho 
prince-regent. On 3 Jan. 1816 he was made 
a KO.B., and on 12 Aug. 1819 was promoted 
to the rank of admiral. 

During all this time, however, with these 
few intermissions, he was in attendance on 
the prince, and in 1820, on the prince’s ac- 
cession to the throne, was appointed groom 
of the bedchamber, Ho is described as a man 
of great good nature and a simplicity of 
mind which was said to make him the butt 
for some coarse practical jokes. He died at 
hishouseat East Molesey, Surrey, on 14 March 
1830, leaving no issue. 

[Marshall’s Roy. Nav. Biog. i. 27 T j Gent. 
Mag. 1830, i.469, Bronton's Naval History.] 

J. K. L. 

NAGLE, NANO or HONORA (1728- 
1784), foundress of the Presentation order 
of nuns, born in 1728, was daughter of 
Garrett Nagle of Ballygriffin near Mallow, 
oo. Cork. The Nagles were of Anglo-Nor- 
man origin: a kinswoman (Miss Nagle of 
Skanballyduff, co. Cork) was mother of 
Burke. Nano’s mother belonged to the 
Mathew family of Thomastown, oo. Tip- 
perary, and was connected with Father 
Mathew [q. v.], the apostle of temperance. 
Nano was educatod at home, and afterwards 
at Paris, where a glimpse, early one morning 


on her return from a ball, of some poor 
people waiting outside a church door in 
order to attend mass is said to have given a 
serious turn to her thoughts. 

She returned to Ireland about 1760, deter- 
mined to devote herself to the poor of her 
own country ; but, deterred by the penal 
laws, she went back to France with the in- 
tention of entering a convent. But again 
she was driven home by a sense of her voca- 
tion. Her father was dead, but she re- 
mained in Dublin with her mother and 
sister until their death forced her to take 
up her residence with her brother in Cork. 
There thepoor Catholic population was desti- 
tute of all means of education. With her 
own fortune, and afterwards with the support 
of some members of her family, sbe secretly 
started a poor school for catholic girls. She 
also visited the sick, and at her own expense 
established an asylum for aged females, 
which still exists. The narrowness of her 
own resources subsequently led her to charge 
fees at her school, and she herself collected 
them. But her health was had, and, finding 
that her own energies were unequal to the 
task of carrying on the school, Bhe deter- 
mined to put it under the care of a religious 
community — a dangerous expedient in face 
of the stringency of the penal laws, which 
proscribed Ml religious communities. Four 
young ladies entered a convent of theDrsu- 
lino nuns in Paris to prepare themselves to 
undertake Miss Nagle’s work, and after a 
period of training they reached Cork in 1771 
in the charge of Dr. Francis Moylan [q. v.], 
subsequently bishop of the diocese, and oc- 
cupied the convent founded by Miss Nagle. 
She did not become one of their number. 

The order of Ursuline nuns is mainly 
occupied in the education of girls of the 
well-to-do classes, but Miss Nagle interested 
herself mainly in the poor. The corpora- 
tion refrainedfrom enforcing thelaws against 
the new community in consideration of its 
beneficent objects. In further pursuit of 
her high aims Miss Nagle in 1776 laid the 
foundation of a new order, which was to 
devote itself exclusively (unlike the IJr- 
sulinas) to the education of the female chil- 
dren or the poor. To this congregation she 
gave the name of the Order of the Presentation 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. A convent and 
schools, specially ereobed by Miss Nagle, at 
her own expenao, for the new order, were 
opened on Christmas day 1777, and the 
occasion was celebrated by a dinner to fifty 
beggars, on whom the foundress waited her- 
seS. The rules of the community were 
approved of by Pope Pius VI in 1791, and 
confirmed on 9 April 1806 by Pius VN 
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■who constituted the congregation an order 
of the catholic church. It mi thus that 
systematic education yvas, since the days of 
tie Reformation, first brought within reach 
of the poor in Ireland, 

"Worn out by her hard work and by aus- 
terities, Miss Nagle died at her convent in 
Cork on 20 April 1784, at the age of fifty- 
six. 

There is an oil-painting of her in the Ur- 
euline convent, Blackrock, co. Cork. 

The XJrsuline order, which Miss Nagle in- 
troduced into Ireland, has numerous con- 
vents in that country, offshoots of her foun- 
dation ; and her own order (the Presenta- 
tion) has had fiity-two houses in Ireland, one 
in England, twelve in BritishNorth America, 
four in Australia, three in the United States, 
and one in India. 

[Hutch's Life of Nano Nagle; Coppingei’s 
Life of Nano Nagle; Webb's Compendium of 
Irish Biography; the Catholic Dictionary.] 

P. L.N. 

NAGLE, Sib RICHARD (J. 1639) 
attorney-general for Ireland, son of James 
Nagle of Clogher, was of an ancient family 
in to. Cork, lly old authors the name is often 
incorrectly written Nangle. Carrigacunna 
Castle, on the Blackwater, between Mallow 
and I>rmoy, belonged to him, and some 
neighbouring hills still bear the family name. 
According to the commonly received but very 
scanty authorities, he was educated by the 
Jesuits and intended far the priesthood. Pre- 
ferring the law, ‘ he arrived to a good perfec- 
tion, and was employed by many protestants, 
so that he knew the weak part of most of 
their titles’ (Kiss, eh. iii. see. iii. p. 9). 

Charles H died 6 Feb. 1684-5, and Or- 
monde, though ‘ with dismal sadness at his 
heart,’ proclaimed James II in Dublin, He 
was at once removed, and Henry Hyde, earl 
of Clarendon [q. v.], was made lord-lieutenant 
in October, and landed in Ireland 29 Dec. ; 
hut Richard Talbot, earl of Tyrconnel [q. v.], 
who was in London, thwarted him at every 
step, and soon took Nagle into consultation. 
In February 1686-6 Nagle proposed to the 
lord-lieutenant that the outlawries on which 
the protestant settlement rested should he 
reversed ( Clarendon Correspondence, i. 273). 

In May he became a privy councillor, hut 
refused to be sworn, ostensibly on account 
of the great professional loss likely to follow 
<ib. L 445). At the end of July 1686 Nagle 
was consulted by Clarendon and dined with 
him, the lord-lieutenant regardinghim as the 
authorised representative of the Irish Roman 
catholics (tb. i. 5 IS). He was already con- 
templating a parliament (ib. p. 638) whioh 
might dispossess the English settlers, though 


he as yet admitted that they would have to 
be compensated ( ib< p. 564). At the end of 
August Tyrconnel went to London again to 
arrange with James for the supersession of 
Clarendon, and for the further depression of 
the protestant interest in Ireland. Nagle 
accompanied him, and was consulted by the 
king as well as by Sunderland. He returned 
to Ireland before Tyrconnel, after address- 
ing to him the famous letter, hoaring date 
26 Oct., in which the repeal of the Act of 
Settlement was first seriously suggested 
( Jacobite Narrative, p. 193). Clarendon did 
not see a copy of this lettor until January 
following ( Corresp . ii. 142). Though datod 
from Coventry and nominally written on the 
road, this document hears no mark of haste, 
and was probably composed in London after 
careful consultation with Tyrconnel and 
Sunderland (Harris, p, 107). Nagle was 
knighted by James, and at the end of 1686 
was appointed attorney-general for Irolimd, 
displacing a protestant who had held the 
office since the Restoration. In August 1087 
Tyrconnel, who had then superseded Cluron- 
don as viceroy, want to Chester with Nagle 
and Rice, and Bishop Cartwright entertained 
the party during James H’s visit {Diary, 
pp. 78-6). 

The anti-English interest in Ireland was 
strengthened by this meeting, and Nagle 
was active in the matter of the quo war- 
rantee which destroyed the protestant cor- 
poral ions, often by means of mere legal 
quibbles (King, eh. iii. sec. v. p. 2). In the 
spring of 1688 Naglo ioinqd in the attempt 
to force Doyle upon Trinity Oollogo, Dub- 
lin, as a fellow (ib. sec. xv. p. 2). A little 
later he was more friendly to the college 
(Siubeb, p. 127), but its protest mil charac- 
ter would have bean destroyed if Jumes had 
succeeded. Outlawries arising- out of tire 
rebellion of 1641 were reversed wliolusalo, 
and Nagle told those who were in a hurry 
to sue for their confiscated estates ‘to have 
a little patience, perhaps they would cornu 
more easily ’ (King, oh, Iii. sec. xii, p, 2). lie 
went to Franco about the end of ] (188, and 
returned with J ameS ( Jacobite Narrative, jj, 
B16), who landed at Krnsale 12 March 1688- 
1689. Means were at once taken to carry 
out the new policy. A parliament was 
called, which met in Dublin on 7 May, and 
h agle sat for the county of Cork with .1 us- 
tin MacCarthy [q. v.] as a oolluaguo. 11 o 
was at once chosen speaker, and had a prin- 
cipal part in repealing the Acts of Settle- 
ment and Explanation, and in passing the 
great Aot of Attainder, whioh deprived 2,465 
landowners of then 1 estates and vested them 
m the crown. King says that when Naglo 
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presented tlie bill for tie royal absent he re- 
marked tkat many of these persons had been 
attainted on common fame. Pardons granted 
after 1 Nov. were made null and void, and 
the aot was not published, but kept carefully 
secret, lest absentees should return within the 
specified time, We ore told that James him- 
self did not know what was in the act, that 
he had read without understanding if, thus 
destroying his own prerogative by mistake, 
and that he upbraided Nagle for deceiving 
him (Kino, ch. iii. sec. xii.) The attorney- 
general was also zealous in depriving pro- 
festants of their churches (ib. sec. xviiiT), and 
in making the position of their clergy in- 
tolerable (ib. sec. xx.) 

Schomberg landed at Oarrickfergus in 
Angust, and advantage was taken of the 
subsequent mortality among his troops to 
tamper with them. A letter bearing Nagle’s 
imprimatur, and porhaps written by him, 
was circulated among the eoldiers reminding 
them of the fate of Sennacherib's host, and 
exhorting them to return to their legitimate 
king (Jacobite Narrative, p. 251). At Tyr- 
connel’s request, James in September made 
Nagle his chief secretary as well os attor- 
ney-general, with Albeville for a colleague 
(Berwick, i. 860). After the Boyne, 1 July 
1090, he was one of those who urged James’s 
immediate flight to Prance. In the Septem- 
ber following, if not sooner, he was at St. 
Germain with Tyrconnel and Bice, and re- 
turned with them to Galway in January 
1090-1, bringing about 8,000/. and some in- 
ferior stores (Stoev, Cont. p. 61). Chief- 
justice Nugent acted as Jacobite secretary 
during Ms absence. After the battle of 
Aughrim in July following, and the conse- 
quent fall of Galway, Nagle remained at 
Limeriok with Tyrconnel, who trusted him 
in the most secret matters ( Macariee Exci- 
dium, p. 109), and he remained in the city 
during tho siege by Ginkel. Tyrcounol died 
on 14 Aug., and a commission from James 
was produoed which left the wreck of liis 
authority in the hands of Fitton, Naglo, and 
Francis Plowden, as lords justices, but with- 
out power in military matters (Jaaobite Nar- 
rative, p. 166). After the surrender of Lime- 
rick they all three sailed together in the same 
vessel with Sarsfleld on 22 Deo., and reaohed 
France in safety (ib, p. 191; Oareinai, 
Moras’, Spicilegium Ossorieme, ii, 80S), 
With the title of secretary of state for Ire- 
land Nagle was for a time one of the junto 
of five who ruled at the melancholy court of 
St. Germain (Clarke, ii. 411). He probably 
died abroad, hut the date is uncertain. He 
had a large family, and one son at least was 
worried in France to Margaret, younger 


daughter of Walter Bourke of Turlogh. 
Mr. Garrett Nagle, now a resident magistrate 
in Ireland, is Hu Richard's descendant. 

Berwick (i. 860) says Nagle was a 'very 
honest man, of good sense, and very clever 
in his profession, but not at all versed in 
affairs of state.’ At the beginning of 1080 
Clarendon wrote of him as ‘ the lawyer, a 
Homan Catholic, and a man of the best re- 
pute for learning as well as honesty among 
that poople’ (Corresp. i, 273), and for Borne 
months after he often backs that opinion; but 
in bis diary a year later is ‘ sure that he is 
both a covetous and an ambitious man,’ and 
does not in the least believe his most solemn 
asseverations (ib. ii. 150). 

[Archbishop King's State of the Protestants 
under James II, with Charles Leslie’s Answer, 
1692 ; Singer's Clurendou and Ilochestor Corre- 
spondence ; Journal of the Parliament in Ire- 
land, 1689 ; Olarko’s Life of James II ; Macurise 
Jixcidium, or Destruction of Cyprus, ed. O’Cal- 
laghan; Bishop Cartwright's Diary (Camden 
Soo.); Stubbs’s Hist, of Dubl. Univ. ; M&noires 
du Marshal de Berwick, Collection Petitot and 
Monmerqui ; Harris’s Life of William IH ; 
Story’s Hist, and Cont. 1693; Lodge’s Poorage 
of Ireland, ed. Arehdall ; Jacobite Narrative, ed. 
Oilhut, from Lord Pingall’s manuaoript. This 
lust is tho work quoted by Macaulay as 'light 
to the blind.’] R. B-l. 

NAIRNE, Baroness. [SeeEnpuiNsiONR, 
Mar0akb'i Murder, 1788-1867.] 

NAIRNE, CAROLINA, Baronebb 
Nairne (1706-1846), Scottish ballad writer, 
born at Gask, Perthshire, 16 Aug. 1766, was 
the daughter of Laurence Ohphant. The 
latter, like his father, whom he succeeded in 
1767, was on ardent Jacobite, and married in 
1765 his first-cousin Margaret, eldest daugh- 
ter of Duncan Robertson of Strowan, Perth- 
shire, chief of the dan Donnochy. Carolina 
was named after Prince Charles Stuart; in a 
list of births and deaths in her father's hand 
it is written ‘ Carolina, after the King, at Gnsk, 
Aug. 16th 1768’ (Our hast, Jacobite Lairds 
of Gask. p. 849). She soon became ‘ a sturdy 
tod’ iu her mother’s esteem, and a nonjuring 
clergyman, who was her tutor for a time, 
reported that she was a very promising 
student. Although somewhat delicate in her 
early years — ‘ a paper miss ’ her nurse called 
her — she became a skilful rider, and song and 
danced admirably. Her beauty gained for 
her the title of ‘pretty Miss Car, 1 and subse- 
quently of ‘ the Flower of Strathearn,’ 

Carolina induced her brother Laurence to 
become a subscriber to Burns's poems, an- 
nounced from. Edinburgh in 1786. She fol- 
lowed with eager interest Burns’s improve- 
ments on the old Scottish songs in Johnson’s 
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‘Musical Museum’ and Thomson’s ‘Songs 
of Scotland. J The first important result of 
this new stimulus was in 1792, when she 
gate her brothei - in stiict secrecy a new ver- 
sion of ‘ The Pleuchman ’ (ploughman) to 
ting at a gathering of the Gael; t enantry . It 
instantly became popular. She followed up 
her success by writing other humorous and 
Jacobite songs. In 1797 she joined her 
brother, who was about this time serving in 
the Perthshire light dragoons, when he went 
with his company to quarters in the north of 
England. There is a legend that during this 
sojourn she had the distinction of declining a 
royal duke in marriage. On 27 July 1797 
another brother, Charles, died, and the folio w- 
ingyear when her friend, Mrs. Campbell Ool- 
quhoun, the sister of Scott’s 'Willie Erskine,’ 
lost her firstborn child, Carolina sent her a 
copy of ‘ The Land o’ the Leal.’ On 2 J une 
1806 she was married at Gask to her cousin, 
Major William Murray Nairne, assistant in- 
spector of barracks (son of Lieutenant-colonel 
John Nairne). Major Naime’s duties required 
liia presence at Edinburgh, and he and his wife 
settled first at Portobello and afterwards at 
Wester Duddingston, in a housenamed Caro- 
lina Cottage, presented to them by their re- 
lative, Robertson of Strowan. Here their 
only child, William Murray, was born in 

ieos. 

Major Nairne was of a humorous, joyous 
temperament, hut was restrained by the reti- 
cence of his wife, who was a victim of that 
‘ unseasonable modesty’ impatiently noted by 
the historian of the family as a failing of the 
Oliphants {Jacobite Lairds of Gask, p. 225). 
They met Sir Walter Scott occasionally, but 
the acquaintance never became intimate. Al- 
though her friends admired her artistic ac- 
complishments (she could draw and paint), 
and ner wide knowledge of Scottish songs 
attracted attention in private life, she con- 
cealed, even from her husband, her poetic 
achievements. From 1821 to 1824, as Mrs. 
Bogan of Bogan, she contributed lyrics to the 
1 Scottish Mmstrel ’ of R. A. Smith, but even 
the publisher was not made aware of her 
identity. Without co mmi tting herself she 
managed to write and copy Jacobite songs 
and tunes for her kinsman Robertson of 
Strowan, who died in 1822. That year 
George IV visited Scotland, and, on the in- 
vitation of Sir Walter Scott, interested him- 
self in the fallen Jacobite adherents. The 
result was the bill of 17 June 1824, which 
restored them to their birthright. Major 
Nairne thus became a peer (beiug the fifth 
Lord Nairne of Nairne, Perthshire), and his 
wife was thenceforth known as Baroness 
Nairne. 


LadyNairne’s chief object in life was no w 
the training of her only son. Up to his fif- 
teenth year she mainly taught him liorsell. 
Then she selected tutors with the greatest 
care. On the death of Lord Nairne m 1829 
she left Edinburgh with the boy, soil ling first 
I with relatives at Olifton, near Bristol. It 
was probably at this time that she wrote her 
vigorous and touching ‘Farewell to Edin- 
burgh.' In July 1831 they went to Kings- 
town, Dublin, and thenoe to Emiiskorry, «>. 
Wicklow. Here, as at Edinburgh, her friends 
noticed her artistic tasteB, and sho drew a 
striking landscape, with common bluoklmd, 
on the damp hack wall of hor dwelling 
(Rooms, Memoir, p. 60). The summer of 
1884 young Lord Nairne and liia mother 
spent m Scotland. 

The young man’s delicate health, however, 
constrained them to move in the aut umn, and, 
along with Mrs. Keith (Lady Nairno’s sister) 
and their niece, Miss Margaret II. StomirL 
of Dalguise, Perthshire, they wont to tlio 
continent, visiting Paris, the chief 11 alien 
cities, Geneva, Interlachen,and Baden. They 
spent the winter of 1833-6 in Mannheim ; 
but after an attaek of influenza tlio young 
Lord Nairne diedatBruasols on 7 Doc. 1837. 
From June 1888 to the summer of 1841, with 
a little party of relatives and friends, Lady 
Nairne again visited various continoulel re- 
sorts. In 1842-3 the party was at PuriB, and 
in the latter year Lady Nairne relumed to 
j Gask as the guest of her nepliow, James Blair 
| Oliphant, and hia wife. Her hoalt li was grow- 
ing uncertain, bui she corresponded with hor 
friends, and evinced a deep interest in tlio 
great movement which was just culminating 
m the disruption of the church of Scotland. 
In the winter of 1848 she had a stroke of 
paralysis, from which she rallied sulUoieutly 
to he able to interest herself in various Chris- 
tian benefactions, to watch the development 
of the free Irirk, and to give practical aid to 
the social schemes of Dr. Ohalmers. She died 
on 26 Oot. 1845, and wae buried within the 
chapel at Gask. Eor portrait, at Gask was 
painted by Sir John Watson Gordon. 

Lady Nairne had in her last years con- 
sented to the anonymous publication of her 
poems, and a collection was in preparation 
at her death. With tho consent of hor sister, 
Mrs. Keith, in 1846, they were publishod in a 
handsome folio as ‘ Lays from Strathearn, by 
Carolina, Baroness Nairne; arranged with 
Symphonies and Accompaniments by Finlay 
Dun, In 1869 the ‘Life and Songs of lliti 
Baroness Nairne ’ appeared, under tho editor- 
ship of Dr. Charles Rogors, the lifo being 
largely written by Mr. T. L. Kington Oli- 
phant of Gask {Jacobite Lairds of Gush, 
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p. 433). l)r, Rogers revised and amended 
this volume in a now edition published in 
1886. 

Lady .Nairne excels in the humorous ballad, 
the Jacobite soug, and songs of sentiment and 
domestic pathos. She skilfully utilised the 
example of Burns in fitting beautiful old tunes 
with interesting words; her admirable com- 
mand of lowland Scotch enabled her to write 
for the Scottish people, and her ease of gene- 
ralisation gave breadth of significance 1o 
special themes. In her ‘ Land o’ the Leal,’ 

‘ Laird o’ Cockpen/ and ‘Caller Herrin’,’ she 
is hardly, if at all, second to Bums himself. 

1 The Land o’ the Leal,’ set to the old tune 
‘ Hey tutti taiti,’ also used by Bums for 
‘ Scots wha ha'e,’ was translated into Greek 
verse by the Rev. J. Riddell, fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. ‘ Caller Herrin* 1 w f as writ- 
ten for the benefit of Nathaniel Gow, son of 
the famous Perthshire fiddlerNeil Go w [q. v.], 
whose melody for the song, with its echoes 
from the peal of church bells ; has been a 
favourite with composers of variations. Two 
well-known settings are Ihoea by Charles 
Czerny audPhilip Knapton (1788-1833) [q . v.] 
Lady N aims ranks with Hogg in her Jacobite 
songs, but in several she stands first and alone. 
N othing in the language surpasses the exube- 
rant buoyancy of her ‘ Oliarlie is my darling,’ 
the swift triumphant movement of ‘ The Hun- 
dred Pipers,’ and the wail of forlorn desola- 
tion in ‘Will ye no' come back again P ’ 
Excellent in structure, theso songs are en- 
riched by strong conviction and natural feel- 
ing. The same holds true of all Lady Naime’s 
domestic verses and occasional pieces, ‘The 
Auld House,’ ‘The Rowan True,’ ‘Cradle 
Song,’ the ‘ Mitherless Lammie,’ ‘ Kind Robin 
lo’esme’ (a tribute to LordNohne), and ‘ Gude 
Nicht and joy be wi 1 ye a’.’ ‘Would you be 
young again p * was written in 1842, when 
the authoress was seventy-six. 

| Bugera's Life and Songs of Lady Nairne; 
Kington Oliphnnt’s Jacobite Lairds of flask; 
Tytler and Watson's Songstresses of Scotland.] 

T. B, 

NAJRNEj EDWARD (1726-1800), elec- 
trician, born in 1720, was probably a member 
of the family of Nairne resident at Sand- 
wich, Kent. He early intorosted himself in 
scientific studies, and established a shop at 
20 Oornhill, London, as an ‘ optical, mathe- 
matical, and philosophicalinstrument maker,’ 
in which capacity he enjoyed royal patronage. 
In 177 1 he began to contribute papers on scien- 
tific subjeots to the ‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions,’ and probably about this time made the 
acquaintance of Joseph Priestley [q. v,] In 
1774 he contributed to the ‘Philosophical 
Transactions ’ the results of a series of experi- j 


ments, showing the superiority of points over 
balls as electrical conductors, andconstructed, 
on plans supplied by Priestley, the first con- 
siderable electrical machine made hi England 
(Priestley, AfeMi£ji'rs,ed. Ib09, p. 69; Nichol- 
son's Journal, ii. 626-6). In the specification 
of the patent which he took out for this 
machine in 1782 it is described as a ‘new 
invention and most usefull improvement in 
the common electrical machine (; which I call 
the insulated medical electrical machine) by 
insulating the whole in a particular manner, 
and constructing the conductors bo that either 
shocks or sparks may be received from them.’ 
Nairne published a description of this machine, 
which reached an eighth edition, in 1796. It 
is still well known as ‘Nairne’s electrical 
machine’ (Woodchoft, Specifications of Par 
tints, Electricity and Magnetism, p. 3 ; Sm 
Humphry Davy, Works, v. 31 ; DnsanArran, 
Treatises on Natural Philosophy , p. 677 ; 
Ganot, Physics, p. 741). 

On 20 March 1776 Nairne was elected 
F.R.S., being admitted on 27 June (Thom- 
son, History of the Itoyal Society, p. 449). 
In the same year he made some experi- 
ments to determine the specific gravity of 
sea-water, the degree of cold at which it 
begins to freeze, and whether the ice he 
salt or not; his results were published in a 
pamphlet dedicated to Sir John Pringle. 
He also invented the process of artificial 
desiccation by meiras of sulphuric acid acting 
under the receiver of an air-pump, of which 
he published an aocount (JPhil. Trans. Index ; 
Edinburgh Phil. Journal, iii. C6-9). He im- 
proved the astronomical apparatus at Green- 
wich (Lybons, Environs), constructed many 
excellent scientific instruments, and contri- 
buted numerous papers, besides those already 
mentioned, to the ‘Philosophical Transac- 
tions’ ( Nicholson’s Journal , passim; Phil. 
Trans,; Ronald, Catalogue of Books and 
Papers relating to Electricity). 

In 1800 Nairne became one of the pro- 
prietors of the newly founded Royal Insti- 
tution, hut does not seem to have taken an 
active part in its proceedings. In the fol- 
lowing year he gave up his business in Com- 
hUl and removed to Ohelsea, where he died 
on 1 Sept. 1806, aged 80 ( Gent. Mag., 1800, 
ii. 880 ; London Eireetoiy, 1801-7). 

The electrician must not be confused with 
a contemporary Edwaed Nairne (1742 P- 
1799), attorney and supervisor of customs at 
Sandwich, who was born there about 1742, 
and wrote : 1. ‘ Humorous Poems,’ Canter- 
bury, 1791 ; 2nd edit., published as ‘ Kentish 
Talas,’ Sandgate, 1824. 2. 1 The Dog-tax : 
a Poem/ Canterbury, 1797. He was known 
as the ‘ Sandwich bard/ and died at Sand- 
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vicli on 5 July 1799 (Oent. May. 1799 ii. 
028 ; Bbi'Dge-3, Censura Litt. iii. 419). 

[Authorities quoted ; works 10 Brit. Hue. 
Library ; Lists of Itoya! Society ; Weld’s Hist, 
of Koyal Soc, ii. 52; itoyal Institution Collec- 
tion 01 Circulars, &e. ; Bence Jones's Boyal In- 
stitution : its Founders nnd its first Professors; 
Journals of the .Royal Institution ; Nichols’s II- 
lustr. of Lit. i. 105; Hill's Boswell, iii. 21, note; 


thus endangeringkis life(»S.p.23), TheDuku 
of Atholl attributed Nairne’s strong Jacobito 
leanings to the influence of his wife, daugh- 
ter of the first Lord Nairne, and to her arti- 
fices he also imputed the 'ruin' of his own 
three sons (Hist. MSS. Comm, 12tli Rup. Ap- 
pendix, pt. viii. p. 71). The second Lord 
Nairne died in 1724. 

_ . r .. , _ - , The third Lord Nairne, with his father, 

Runs We and Correspondence of Dr. Priest cy, j oined the rebellion of 1716, and became 

V-ant-colonel of UllU. Murray’s 
on Gunter’s Scale, as improved by ... J. Eo- ^giment. According to Patten he ‘took a 
liertson, and executed by Messrs. Nairne and P*? fleal P ttms to enoourago the TTigli- 
Blunt, Load. 1778, 8vo; Lalande’s Bibliographie landat,s ty hts own experience 111 thoir hard 
Astronomique ; Nicholson's Journal, ii. 420, 625- marches, and always went with thorn on 
526, iv. 265 (new ser.), vi. 235, viii. 81, xiii. 58; foot through the worst and doepest ways, and 

in highland dress ’ (History of the Rebellion, 
ed. 1746, p. 44). Like his father, ho wus 
taken prisoner at the battle of Preston, and 
wv™. . was forfeited, but was reprieved and received 

NAIRNE, JOHN, third Bakoit Najbne hislibei’ty. Inl738anaet wnsalsopiassedby 
!”• ] ‘‘0), Jacobite, was the eldest son of Lord parliament enabling him to Bue or maintain 
William Murray, second baron Nairne, by any action or suit, and to inhorit any real or 
Margaret, only daughter and heiress of personal estate that might descend to him. 
Robert, first baron Nairne [q.r.] WltiiAH He nevertheless remained a staunch JacobiU 1 , 
NaIBNE, secoudBABOH- Naibne ( d . 1724), who and was thoroughly conversant with tint 
assumed Ins wife s surname and succeeded to piansfor a rising m 1746. It wasliis daughter, 
her fathers title, was the fourth son of John Mrs. Robertson of Lude, who, at llm run Host 
Murray, first marquis of AthoU Tq. v.] In of the Marquis of Tullihardine'prupiirod ill air 

® astle for tlle reception of the prince; and 
f a £?™ n ' 12th soon after the latter’s arrival Nairne joined 


Monthly Review (or Literary journal), passim; 
Watt’sBibl.Brit.; Eoyal Society's Oat. of Seion- 
tiflcPapers; Notes and Queries, 6 th ser. yii. 40 8 .) 

A. F. P. 


, : , .7 r V : ‘"“huwm oesBiun 01 ojuiuieiu, ana on me arrival of IJiu 
, . 2 3 “ th< \ Qatha *°. tila government, ' prince there on 8 Sept. Nairne was again sent 

and refrmned from taking his seat m parlia- 1 forward to take possession of Perth. On the 
ment. . Subsequently he strongly opposed daybeforetke battle ofPrestonpaus(2l Sept ) 
the union, anS he was one of those who he was posted with five hunZl fnffi 


the standard nflwTnlu"-" joined | in at nightfall ; and at the battle Nairno hold 
ine standard oi Alar, and haring with lus command of tlie second line consial inn* nf 

and ma I cllea int0 1 Athollmen, the Robertsons, UieM aodo nal f a of 
S &d enfMwV* ft GIenaoe > and ? heMa cl«.oh 1 aJis. HoTasehosou 

on 19 ian rn fl t l,! A**™ trial one of the prince’s privy council, and during 

0 TT..U he'™ 18 h ® pIa aded on the march mto England beheld command of 

wa^pSvT^ a lowland regiment of two himdredmen? lie 

SASH’S 

Straiton, deceived by a ft leai ft n 2 that the prince hod resolved 

an express to acquaLt LTE ?n “"V * 6 OM further, he es- 

Perthshire that the « Duke oi Ormoft Us thf.A f °° n ^ m , ont Ho was includod in 

22 ); but Lockhart, diseovSthatfZS' S * ft d oiglil sons and four 

hgence was false, sent word to^Nairne in tima Tba 8 ^ 8 ’ ? V0 ft® ft 3dr011 diod young. 

.w.e.4. A‘SS55 
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tenant-rolonel in the army, and to whose 
son, William Murray Nairne, husband of 
Carolina, lady Nairne [q, v.], the title was 
restored by parliament 17 June 1824; Charles, 
an officer in the service ofthe States-Goneral, 
who died in Juno 1773 ; Thomas, who was 
an officer in Lord John Drummond’s regi- 
ment, and was captured in October 1746 on 
board the French ship L’Esperance, on his 
way to join the prince in Scotland, but after- 
wards obtained his pardon, and died at San- 
cerre, in France, 3 April 1777 ; and Henry, 
who was an officer in the French service. 

[Histories of the Rebellion by Patten, Rue, 
Ray, Home, and Chambers ; Lockhart Papers ; 
Nathaniel Hooke’s Negotiations (Roxburghe 
Club); Hist. MSS. Comm. 1 21 b Hep. App. pt. viii.; 
Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), it. 280-1.] 

T. F. H. 

NAIRNE, Sib ROBERT, of Strath- 
ord, first Babon Naienh (1600-1083), lord 
of session, was representative of a family 
which claimed descent from Michael de 
Nairne, who on 10 Feb. 1406-7 was witness 
to a charter of Robert, dulie of Albany. Ho 
was the eldest son of Robert Nairne of 
Muckersie, and afterwards of Stralhord, both 
in Perthshire, by Margaret, daughter of Sir 
John Preston of Peniouick, Midlothian, lord- 
president of the court of session. Like his 
father, he become a member of the Faculty of 
Advocates. With other royalists he was 
captured by a detachment from General 
Monck at Alyth, Forfarshire, 28 Aug. 1061, 
and sont a prisoner to the Tower, where he 
remained till the Restoration. By Charles II 
he was appointed one of the lords of session, 
1 June 1061, receiving also the honour of 
knighthood; and on 11 Jan. 1671 he was 
appointed one of the court of justiciary. On 
23 Jan. 1081 he was created a peer of Scot- 
land by the title of Baron Nairne, to himself 
for life, and after his docease to his son-in- 
law, Lord William Murray, who assumed 
the surname of Nairne [see under Naiene, 
John, third BabonNaienbI At the trial 
of the Earl of Argyll in 1681 Nairne was 
compelled from fatigue to retire while the 
pleadings on the relevancy were still pro- 
ceeding. The judgus wlio remained being 
equally divided as to the relevancy, and the 
Duke of Queensberry, who presided, being 
unwilling to vote, Nairne was sent for to 
give his vote. According to Wodrow he fell 
asleep while the pleadings for the relevancy 
were being read to him, hut being awakened 
alter this oeremonyhad been performed, voted 
for the relevancy of the indictment (Suffer- 
ings of the Kirk of Scotland, iii. 838). On. 
10 April 1683 Lord Castlehill was appointed 
to be one ol' the criminal lords in place of 


Lord Nairne, who was excused from atten- 
dance on account of his great age. ' 1 This,' 
according to Lauder of Fouutainhall, ‘pro- 
voked the old man to reflect that when he 
was lying in the Tower for the king Castle- 
hill was one of Oliver Cromwell's pages and 
servants, and Nairne died within six weeks 
after this’ ( Historical Notices, p. 436). By his 
wife Margaret, daughter of Patrick Graham 
of Inchbrakie, Perthshire, he had an only 
daughter, Margaret, married toLord William 
Murray, who became second Baron Nairne. 

[Wodrow’s Sufferings of the Church ofSeot- 
land ; Lauder of Fountainhall’s Historical Notices ; 
Brunton and Haig's Senators of tbo College of 
Justice ; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), li, 
279-80.] T. F. H. 

NAIRNE, Sib WILLIAM, Loed Dun- 
sinane (1731 P-1811), Scottish judge, born 
about 1731, the younger son of Sir William 
Nairne, hart., of Dunsinane, Perthshire, by 
his wife, Emelia Graham of Fintry, Forfar- 
shire, was admitted an advocate on 11 March 
1766, and in 1768 wbb appointed joint com- 
missary clerk of Edinburgh with Alexander 
Nairne. He was uncle to the notorious Ka- 
tharine Naime or Ogilvie, whoso trial for 
murder and incest attracted great attention 
in August 1765. He is supposed to have 
, connived at her subsequent escape from the 
, Tolbooth. lie succeeded Robert Bruce of 
Konnet os an ordinary lord of session, and took 
, his Beat on tho bench, with the title of Lord 
i Duusinane, on 9 March 1786, He succeeded 
to the baronetcy on the death of his nephew 
William, the fourth baronet, in January 1790, 
and at tho same time purchased the estate of 
Dunsinane from another nephew for 16,000/. 
On the resignation of John Campbell of 
Stonefield, Nairne was appointed a lord of 
justiciary, 24 Dec. 1792. He resigned his 
seat in the court of justiciary in 1808, and 
his seat in the court of session in 1809. He 
died at Dunsinane House on 23 March 1811. 

N airne was unmarried. The baronetcy be- 
came extinct upon his death, while his estates 
devolved upon his nephew, John Mellis, 
who subsequently assumed the surname of 
Nairne. 

Nairne was not a rich man; and in order 
to dear off the purchase money of Dunsinane 
he had to adopt the most rigid economy. 
To save the expense of entertaining visitors, 
he is said to have kept only one bed at Dun- 
sinaue, and upon one occasion, after laying 
every expedient to get rid of liis friend 
George Dempster, he exclaimed in despair, 

‘ George, if you stay, you will go to bed at ten 
and rise at three, and then I shall get the bed 
after you’ (Kay, i. 217-18). 

Two etchings of Nairne will be found in 
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Kay's ‘Ordinal Portraits ’ (Kos. xoi. and ccc.) 
His ‘ DLnutatio Juridica ad tit. 4 Lib. xx. 
Pand. Qai potiores in pignora yel hypothecs 
kabeantur,' &c., was published in 17 So, Edin- 
burgh, 4to. Us assisted in the collection of 
the 1 Decisions of the Court of Session from 
the end of the year 175S to the end of the 
year 1760/ Edinburgh, 17C5, fol. 

[Kay's Series of Original Portraits and Cari- 
cature Etchings, 1877, i. 217— 19, 207 1 392, ii. 


tvas promoted to be attorney-general, and 
was sworn of the Irish privy council in the 
January following. In May 1886, at the 
early age of forty-four, he was made by 
Mr. Gladstone’s government lord chancellor 
of Ireland, in succession to Sir Edward Sul- 
livan, being the second catholic chancellor 
since the Reformation j but he held the seals 
only until July, in which month the liberal 
government resigned office. He was ap- 
pointed a lord justice of appeal in August of 


scottisn aation, itsoa, ui. 200 - 1 ; .ixviiikb jjuu*. ' — ----- f „ 

of Scot'-men, 1881, p. 381 j Adam's Political m Pebruary 1886. But m June the govern- 
State of Scotland, 1887, p. 262 ; Burke's Extinct j ment again resigned, and Naish with thorn. 


Baronetage, 1814, p. 634 ; Burke’s Bunded 
Gentry, 1879. ii. 1151 ; Scots Mag. xx. 813, lii. 
SI, bcxiti. 32U ; Edinburgh Star, 2 April 1811 ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. B. R. B. 

NAISH, JOHN (1841-1890), lord chan- 
cellor of Ireland, son of Carrol Naish of 
Bnllyculleu, co. Limerick, was born in 1841. 
He was educated at the Jesuit school of 
Clongowes Wood in Kildare, and, on leaving 
school, entered Dublin University, where he 


He thereupon resumed the duties of lord 
justice of appeal. In the summer of 1890 
lie went to Etna for his health, and he died 
there on 17 Aug. 1890, at the age of forty- 
nine. He was buried at Eme. 

He married in 1884 Maud, daughter of 
.Tampa Arthur Dease of Turbotstou, Wost- 
meath, and had by her three children. 

Naish was by no means a brilliant advo- 
cate, being naturally nervouB and retiring j 


obtained numerous distinctions, including a but he was probably the most eminent 
non-foundation scholarship in science in 1861 , lawyer of his time in Ireland. His clear 
(scholarships on the foundation being at that I judgment and his immonse learning gave 
time open to none but members of the theu j great weight to his decisions in the court of 


established church), the Lloyd exhibition 
for proficiency in mathematics and physics 
(1869), and a senior modevatorship both in 
mathematical science and in experimental 
and naturalscionce(1863). Alter graduating 
B.A., he entered the law school of the uni- 
versity, and was first prizeman in civil law in 
1868, and in feudal and English law in 1864 


appeal. 

An engraving of him was published in 
London. 

[Irish Law Times, 23 Aug. 1890; Times, 
19 Aug. 1890; Freeman's Journal, 19 Aug. 1800; 
Dublin University Oalondar,] P. L. N. 

NAISH, WILLIAM (d. 1800), miuiature- 


also winning the single competitive student- pointer, was born at Axbridgo, Somorsot, 
ship then given by the London Inns of Court, and practised with success in London. He 
Called to the Irish bar in Michaelmas term 1 exhibited at the Royal Aoademy almost con- 
of 1806, he joined the Munster circuit. His tinuously from 1783 until his death in 1800. 
industry and knowledge soon brought him ' His portraits of Morton the dramatist and 
into good practice, and in 1870 be was re- , Mrs. Twisleton and Mrs. Wells, actresses. 


tained in the important case of O’Keefe v. 
Cullen. In 1871, in conjunction with Mr. 
(now Judge) Bewiey, he published a treatise 
on the Common Law Procedure Acts, which 
is still much used in Ireland. In 1880 he 
took silk, and became law adviser to the 
Castle, a post since abolished. In those 
troublous times the office entailed extremely 
arduous labours, and he was credited by his 
political opponents with having unearthed 
the now familiar statute of Edward m, 
which was put in force against the supporters 
of the Land League. He was appointed by 
Mr. Gladstone solicitor-general for Ireland 
in 1863, and in the same year stood as a 
liberal for Mallow, whore he was beaten by 
Mr. William. O'Brien, the nationalist can- 


were engraved by Ridley for the ‘Monthly 
Mirror ’ 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists , Royal Academy 
Catalogues.] S. M. 01D. 

NAISH, WILLIAM (1786-1860), ^uatair 
writer, son of Francis Naish, silversmith, by 
Susanna, his wife, was horn in High Streot, 
Bath, on 9 March 1785, Coming to London, 
ha opened a haberdasher’s shop in Grace- 
church Street. He interested himself in the 
anti-slavery movement, and published a large 
number of tracts and pamphlets in favour of 
that cause. During 1829 and 1830 he opened 
a depository athis shop in Graceokureh Street 
for the sale of these and other publica- 
tions. Ho afterwards lived at Maidstone and 


didate, In December of the next year hs , at Bath, where he died on 4 March I860, 
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Aged 76, He was 'buried in the Friends' 
burial-ground at Widcombe Hill, near Bath, 
lie married Frances, daughter of Jasper 
Capper, and sister of Samuel Capper, author 
of ‘The Acknowledged Doctrines of the 
Church of Borne,’ London, 1849. His son, 
Arthur John Karsh (1816-1889), was co- 
founder with Paul Bevan [see under Betas', 
Joseph Grarav] of the valuable * Bevan- 
Naish Library ’ of Friends’ books, now de- 
posited in the library, Dr. Johnson Passage, 
Birmingham. 

Naisn’s chief publications, nearly all un- 
dated, are: 1. ‘The Negro’s Remembrancer,’ 
in thirteen numbers : many of the later 
numbers ran to second and tliird editions. 
2. ‘ The Negro’s Friend,’ in twenty-six num- 
bers. 3. ‘A Short History of the Poor 
Black Slaves who are employed in culti- 
vating Sugar, Cotton, Coffee, &c. Intended to 
make little Children in England pity them, 
and use their Endeavours to relieve them 
from Bondage.' 4. ‘ Beasons for ueing East 
Indian Sugar,' 1828: this proceeded to a 
fifth edition. 5. ‘ A Brief Description of the 
Toil and Sufferings of Slaves in the British 
Sugar Colonies . . .by several Eye-witnesses.’ 

6. ‘ The Negro Mother’s Appeal’ (in verse). 

7. ‘A Comparison between Distressed Eng- 
lish Labourers and the Coloured People and 
Slaves of the West Indies, from a Jamaica 
Paper.’ 8. ‘Plead the Cause of the Poor 
and Needy.’ 9. ‘ The Advantages of Free 
Labour over the Labour of Slaves. Eluci- 
dated in the Cultivation of Pimento, Ginger, 
and Sugar.’ 10. ‘ Biographical Anecdotes : 
Persons of Colour,’ in five numbers. 11. ‘A 
Sketch of the African Slave Trade, and 
the Slavery of Negroes under their Chris- 
tian Masters in the European Colonies.’ 
12. ‘ Sketches from the History of Pennsyl- 
vania,’ 1846. IS. ‘The Fulfilment of tho 
Prophecy of Isaiah,’ &c., London, 1853. 
14. ‘ George Fox and his Friends as Leaders 
in the Peace Cause,’ London, 1869, A tale, 
‘The Negro Slave,’ 1830, 8vo, is also attri- 
buted toNaish in the ‘British Museum Cata- 
logue;’ but from the preface it is evidently 
the work of a lady. 

[Smith’s Cat. ii. 210-14; registers at Devon- 
shire House ; information from Mr. 0. E. 
Haiph-1 0. F. S. 

NA1SON, JOHN (1638 P-1686), his- 
torian and royalist pamphleteer, horn about 
1638, ie said to have been educated at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, but his_ name 
does not appear in the list of admissions. 
He took holy orders, and became rector of 
Doddington m the Isle of Ely. In 1678 he 
took the degree of LL.D. (Graduati Can- 
tabriffienses, p. 838). Nalson was an active 


polemical writer on tho side of the govern- 
ment during the tatter part of the reign of 
Charles II. In a petition addressed to the 
king in 1682 ho describes himself ns having 
published ‘ a numbin' of treatises far the vin- 
dicating of truth nml his majesty’s preroga- 
tive in church and state from the aspersions 
of the dissenters ’ ( Tanner MSS. ciii. 247). 
The first of these was ‘ The Countermine,’ 
published in 1677, which at once went 
through three editions, and was highly 
praised hy Roger L’Estrange [q. v.] (Ni- 
chols, Illustrations of Literary History, iv. 
69). Though published anonymously its au- 
thorship was soon discovered, and the parlia- 
ment of 1678, in which the opposition, whom 
he hod attacked, had the majority, resolved I o 
call Nalson to account. On 26 March 1678 
he was sent for on the charge of having 
written a pamphlet called ‘A Letter from a 
Jesuit in Paris, showing the most efficient 
way to ruin the Government and the Pro- 
testant Religion,’ a clumsy jew d’ esprit, in 
which the names of various members of par- 
liament were introduced. After being kept 
in custody for about, a month, he was dis- 
charged, but ordered t,o he put out of the com- 
mission of the peace, and tohereprimanded hy 
the speaker (1 May). ‘What you have done,’ 
said the speaker, ‘ was beneath the gravity 
of your calling and a desertion of your pro- 
fession ' ( Commons’ Journals, ix. 672, 676, 
692, 608; Grey’s Debates, vii. S3, 103, 164- 
167 ; Preface to the 4th edit, of The Counter- 
mine, 1684, pp. ii-ix). Nalson, however, un- 
deterred by this experience, published several 
other pamphlets, undertook to make a collec- 
tion ol documents in answer to Bushworth 
(1082), and printed the ‘Trial of Charles I’ 
(1684) , prefixing to his historical works long 
polemical attacks on the whigs. He estimated 
the value of his services very highly, and 
lost no chance of begging for preferment. ‘A 
little oil,’ he wrote to Saneroft, ‘ will make 
the wheels go easy, which truly hitherto 
without complaining I have found a very 
heavy draught. It is some discouragement 
to see othors, who I am sure have not out- 
stript me in the race of loyal and hearty 
endeavours to serve the king and church, 
carry away the prize’ (14 July 1683 ; Tanner 
MSS. xxxiv, 80), He asked on 14 Aug. 1680 
for the mastership of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, which he justly terms ‘preternatural 
confidence,’ on 21 July 1680 for the deanery 
of Worcester, and to be given a prebend 
either at Westminster or Ely (ib. xxxiv. 79, 
136, xxxvii. 117, ciii. 247). In 1084 he was 
at length collated to a prebend at Ely. He 
died on 24 March 1686-6, aged 48, and was 
, buried at Ely. His epitaph is printed in Le 
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Xt*ve'« ‘ Fa'ti Anelicani,’ iiL 7 5, in Bentliam’s 
1 Ely,' p. 26 2, and in Willis’s ‘Cathedrals,’ 
p, 39^. His will is (riven in Chester Waters's 
•Chesters of Chicheley,’ i. 320. 

Nalson married Alice Peyton, who married, 
after his death, John Cremer (d. 1708), of a 
Norfolk family, and was buried in Ely Ca- 
thedral in 1717. By Xalson she had ten 
children, seven of whom survived their 
father. The eldest son, Valentine (1693- 
1723), was a graduate of St. John's College, 
Cambridge (B.A. 1702 andM.A. 1711); vicar 
of St. Martin's, Coney Street, York; pre- 
bendary of Ripon from 1713 ; and author of 
‘Twenty Sermons preached in the Cathedral 
of York,’ ed. Francis Hildyard (London, 1724, 
9vo; 2nd edit. 1737). Nalson’s daughter 
Eliraheth married, in 1687, Philip Williams, 
he- father's successor in the rectory of Dodd- 
ington (cf. Nicsots, iv. 865). 

Xalson’3 only important work is the ‘ Im- 
partial Collection of the Great Affairs of 
State, from the beginning of the Scotch Re- 
bellion in the year 1639 to the mnrder of 
King Charles 1/ The first volume was pub- 
lished in 1682, and the second in 1083, but the 
collection ends in January 1642. Its avowed 
object was to serve as an antidote to the 
similar collection of Rushworth, whom Nal- 
son accuses of misrepresentations and sup- 
pressions intended to blacken the memory 
and the government of Charles I. Some 
letters addressed to Nalson on the subject 
of RnshwoTth’s demerits are printed in the 
' Old Parliamentary History,’ which contains 
also Nalson’s scheme for the nest volume of 
his work (xxiii, 219-42). As the work was 
undertaken under the special patronage of 
Charles II, the compiler was allowed free 
access to various repositories of etate papers. 
Prom the documents in the office of the clerk 
of the parliament ‘he was apparently allowed 
to take almost anything ha pleased, although 
in June 1694 the clerk of the house wrote 
For a list of the books in his possession be- 
longing to the office. He alao'tad access to 
the Paper Office, though there he was ap- 
parently allowed only to taka copies 9 (i&- 
,wt on theMSS. of the Duke of Portland, 
Preface, p. x). Finding that the paper offloo 
contained very few documents on the Irish 
rebellion he applied to the Duke of Ormonde, 
and obtained permission to copy some of the 
papers (Tama- MSS. xxrr .66: Report on 
the Carte and Carew Papers, 1864, p. 0) 
liord Guilford communicated to him B x- 
tracts from the memoirs of the Earl of Man- 
chester, and he hoped to obtain help from 
the Earl of Macclesfield, one of the last sur- 
vivors of the king’s generals (Old Parlia- 
mentary Sistory, xxiiL 232 ; Colketims, jj. 


203). By these means Nalson brought to- 
gether a great body of manuscripts illus- 
trating the history of the period between 
1638 and 1660, to form the basis of Iho docu- 
mentary history which he proposed to writ e. 
Had it been completed it would liavo boon 
a work of the greatest value, in spite of thB 
prejudices of the editor and the partiality of 
nis narrative. On the death of Nulson both 
the manuscripts which should have boon re- 
turned to the clerk of the parliament and tim 
transcripts whioh he had made himself re- 
mained in the possession of his family. The 
collection was gradually broken up, and 
passed into various hands, flsliiatory m traced 
m hlr, Blnokbume Daniel’s preface 1o the 
manuscripts of the Duke of Portland ( 777V. 
MSS, Comm,. 13th Rep. pt. i.) Romo of the 
Irish transcripts came into tlio hands of 
Thomas Cnrto, and a considerable number 
of the parliamentary papers were ftbstmeled 
by Dr. Tanner. These portions of tlm eolloe- 
tion are in the Bodleian Library. Of (lui rust 
twenty-two volumes are in iho possession 
of the Dulte of Portland, woro discovornd 
at Welbeolc Abbey by Mr. Maxwoll l.yto i n 
1885, and are calendared in thn report men- 
tioned above. Four volumes woro purchased 
by the British Museum in 18 16, ami lour 
others are still missing. Somo doenmnuts 
from Nalson’s collection woro printed by Dr. 
Zachary Grey in his answer to Neal’s >‘[|is- 
toiy of the Puritans’ (1737-0), and olhera 
by Francis Poole ]ja. y.] in his ‘Desiderata 
Cunosa’ (1736). Nulson’s only otlier hislo- 
nca.1 work was ‘A True dopy of the Journal 
“ -High Court of Justice for ilia Trial of 

i ' Tv l r * v • 11 * nv H w Introduction, 

by J. Nalson, D.D.,’ folio, 1081. 

He was also the author of the folio wine 
pamphlets: 1. ‘The Oouutormine, or a short 
but true Discovery of the Dangerous Prin- 
ciples and Secret Practices of tho Dis, smiling 
frvXi especially the Presbyterians, showing 
that Religion is pretended, but Reliollion in- 

8T M' ™ In- 

fad Peoplo, showing Iho 
Original, Antiquity, and Excellency of Mo- 
narchy, compared with Aristocracy and no- 
mocracy, and particularly of our English 
1077, 8vo, 3. ‘Tho *K™ 
Liberty and ilomimon °f Conscious vin.U- 
oated from the Usurpations and Abuses of 
Opinion and Persuasion,’ 1677, 8vo. 4. ‘A 
Letter from a Jesuit m Paris,’ 1078. 6, ‘The 
Rvyeet of Peace, or Unity of Faith and 



the TW^T"* * “"ux-BMue, or ft Spooimnn of 
the Danger and Harmony o[ i> X opwy Jj 
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Separation,’ 4to, 1(380, published under the 
pseudonym of ‘ Philireues. ’ It was republished 
m 1682 and 1689, with a second and a third 
part added by Robert Ware. 7. 'The Pre- 
sent Interest of England, or a Confutation 
of the W biggish Conspirators’ Antinomiaa 
Principles,' 1688, 4to, by N. N. [attributed to 
Nalson in the Bodleian and British Museum 
catalogues). 

Naleon translated from the French : 
1. Maimbourg’s ‘ History of the Crusades,’ 
folio, 1686. 2. ‘A Short Letter of Instruc- 
tion shewing the surest way to Christian 
Perfection, by Francis de la Combe ’ (Itaw- 
linson MS. 0. 002, Bodleian Library). 

Some letters from Roger L’Est range to 
Nelson concerning his pamphlets are printed 
by Nichols, iv, 68-70, and a series of news- 
letters addressed to him bv JohnBrydall, to- 
gether with letters from Nftlson himself to 
Sanoroft and others, are among the Tanner 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library. 

[A brief life of Nftlson is given in Athene 
Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 283, under 1 Rushivorth.’ See 
also Nichols’s Illustrations of the Literary His- 
tory of the Eighteenth Contury, iv. 68, 886 J Lit. 
Anecd. ii. 649, viii. 416 ; Waters's Chesters of 
Chicheley, pp. 820-1 , othoT authorities men- 
tioned in the article.] O. II. F. 

NALTON, JAMES (1600 P-1602), ‘the 
weeping prophet,’ born about 1600, son of a 
London minis! er, was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, whence he graduated B.A. 
in 1619, and M. A. in 1623. According to Bax- 
ter, he acted for atime as assistant to a cerl ain 
Richard Conder, either in or near London, 
and in 1 632 he obtained’tho living of Rugby, 
in 'Warwickshire. In 1642 he signed a peti- 
tion addressed to Lord Dunsmoru respecting 
the appointment of a master to the grammar 
school, which wan not only rejected, but was 
apparently the cause of his leaving Rugby, 
lie subsequently acted as chaplain to Colonel 
Grantham's regiment; but about 1644 he was 
appointed incumbent of St. Leonard’s, Foster 
Lane, London, where he remained, with a 
short interval, until his death. On 29 April 
1640 he preached before the House of Com- 
mons at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on 
‘The Dolny of Reformation provoking God’s 
further Indignation ’ (Loudon, 1646, 8vo), his 
fellow preacher on this occasion being Dr. 
John Owen [q. v.l In 1661 Nalton was in- 
directly concerned in Love’s plot [see Lava, 
OnBisiopiinn], and had to take refuge in 
Ilolland, becoming for a short period one of 
the ministers of the English Ohurch at Rot- 
terdam ; Mt he returned to England by per- 
mission at tbs end of six months, aiid re- 
sumed his work at St. Leonard’s until he was 
ejected in 1662, He died in December of 


that year, and was buriod on 1 Jan. 1662-8. 
His funeral sermon, entitled ‘ Rich Treasure 
in Earthen Vessels,’ was preached by ThomaB 
Horton (d. 1678) [q, v.] 

Nalton is described by Baxter as a good 
linguist, a man of primitive sincerity, and an 
excellent and zealous preacher. He was 
called the ‘ weeping prophet’ because ‘his 
seriousness often expressed itself by toars.’ 
He seems also to have been subject to an 
acute form of melancholia. ‘Less than a 
year before ho died,’ writes Baxter, ‘ he fell 
into a grievous fit, in which he often cried 
out, “ 0 not one spark of grace I not a good 
desire or thought ! I can no more pray than 
a post ” (though at that very time he did pray 
very well),’ 

He was the first signatory of the preface 
to Jeremiah BmTOughes’s ‘ Saint’s Treasury,' 
1664, and he himself published Bevcral sepa- 
rate sermons. Twenty of these, with a highly 
eulogistio preface and a portrait engraved by 
J. Oliantrey, were issued by Matthew Poole 
[q. v.], London, 1677, 8vo. Another por- 
trait of Nalton proaching is mentioned by 
Bromley. 

[Oalamy and Palmer’s Nonconformist’s Memo- 
rial, 1802, i. 142-4 ; Baxter’s Lite nnd Tunes in 
Orms’s odil ion, i. 243-4 ; Colvilo’s Warwickshire 
Worthies, p. 640 ; Imlorwiek’n Intorroguum, 
pp. 286 sq. ; Granger’s Bing. Hist, of England, 
1779, hi. 47 ; Bloxam’s Begister of the ViearBof 
Rugby, appended ( o Derwent Coleridge’s odition 
of Moultrie; M'Clintoek and Strong’s Oyolo- 
psedia, vi. 836 ; Allibono’s Biot, of English Li- 
terature, 1397.] T. S. 

NANFAN or NANPHANT, Sin 
RICHARD U7. 1607), deputy of (Jalnis, son 
of John Nanfan of Birlsmorton, Worcester- 
shire, belonged to a family which originally 
sprang from Trosize, Cornwall. Ilis father 
was shoriff of Cornwall in 1461 and 1467, 
and in 1468 became governor of Jersoy and 
Guernsey, and collector of the customs them 
Richnrd Nanfan was in the commission of 
the peace for Cornwall in 1486, and is said 
to have been esquire of the king's body in the 
earns year. Throughout Henry VIFs reign 
ho received frequent grants of stewardships, 
and must have become very rich in later life. 
On 21 Deo, 1488 he was elected, in company 
with Dr. Savage and Roger Machado [q. v.J, 
the Norroy king at arms, for a mission into 
Spain and Port iignl. Before starting Nan- 
fan was knighted. The party left South- 
ampton early in 1489, and reached Medina 
del Oampo on 12 March, They had inter- 
views with Ferdinand and Isabella, and left 
for Bqja in Portugal on 22 April, Aftor 
staying a month there and treating with the 
king the party left for Lisbon, and Nanfan 
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ciree home in a wit-laden ship of twenty 

tons' Vnir^en. . ,, 

Vt s.owh tmio soon alter 1488 (he 
-tariff of Cornwall in IW1 Xanlan, as 
Cavendish says. * had & great room in Calaw. 
Thoiwh =omp lave wid that he was only 
treasurer there, it seems certain that he wa 
depntv ILfttW . . .of Richard III aw 
He,,,.;, TIL Polls Ser. i. 231). He is men- 
tioned as bejng at Calais in 1492, and m 
1.300 a as one of the witnesses at a treft 
sonahle conversation of Sir Hugh Conway, 
the tra8 fl NT»r, of \rhich. .Tolin Flamnnlc spn 
home an account. At Calais he was an earls 
natron oYH'otev.vhowas his chaplain, and 
who through Nanfan became known to the 
1-inss. He returned to Birtsmorton early in 
theeivteenth century, and died in January 
1506-7. WoI«ey was one of his executors. 
His widow Margaret died in 1310. He left 
no leritimate children : hut a natural son, 
John, "who went to Spain with him, took hie 
'Worcestershire estates. 

His ffreat-jrreat-grand«on, John IN an fan. 
( fl 1634), was grandfather of Captain .Toot 
X unfiS (d. 171 6) of Birtsmorton, Worccster- 
shire, who was captain in Sir John Jacob’s 
r, n-iment of toot, and sailed in 1G97 for New 
York, where, by the influence of the governor, 
Richard Coote) earl of liellnmont [q. V.], who 
had married Nanfan’s cousin Catherine, he 
was made lieutenant-goyernor. On Bella- 
mont’s death in 1700the government of New 
York devolved upon Nunfan till the arrival 
of Lord Cornbury in 1702. In 1703 Nanfan 
returned to England ; he died at Greenwich 
in 1716, and vas buried at St. Mary Ab- 
church, London. His wife was Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Chester of Barbados 
(Watehs, Chafers of Chirheley, pp. 172-3 ; 
Nssh, Worcestershire, i. 86, &c. ; Lodbb, 
Pierage, ed. Archdall, s.v. • Bellamont ; ' 
Wissoe, Hist, of America, v. 195 ; Eoose- 
vxxi, Hew Work, p. 84 ; Ravil, MS. in Bodl. 
Libr. A. 272, 289). 

[Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. viii. 228, 294, 
337, 5th -er. viii. 472, ix 129 ; Letters ... of 
Bidnirl III and Henrv VII, ed. Gnirdnar [Bolls 
Ser. 1, i. 231, 238, ii. 292, 380, Nash’s Worcester- 
shire, i. 88 ; Cavendish's Life of Wolssy, ed, 
Holmes, p. 7 ; Chron. of Calais (Camd. Soo ), xl, 
SO ; Memorials of Henry VII, ed, Gairdner (Bolls 
Ser.), -pasrim; Materials for theHist. of Hen. VII, 
ed. Campbell (Bolls Ser.), i. 25, 88, 313, ii, 
87, &c. ; Maclean’s Hiet.of Trigg Minor, passim.] 
W. A. J. A. 

WANGLE, RICHARD (d. 1541 ?), bishop 
of Clonfert, came of an old Irish family 
settled in Mayo and Galway, and early entered 
the order of the Austin Friars, from whom he 
received Ms education. He was subsequently 


created doctor of divinity, and became pro- 
vincial of his order in Ireland. In 1508 Ins 
oamest solicitations led to tho foundation ol 
the Auguslininn friary at Galway 
jlls, Wist, of Galway, p. 272). On Hm 
death of Denis More, bishop of < loiileri, m 
1534, Rowland Burke was appoint od hissne- 
cessor by papal provision ; hut llonvy \ 11 1, 
who had determined to assort his right as 
head of the church in Ireland, in 1536 ap- 
pointed Nangle, who was recommended to 
him by Archbishop Browne aa being 1 not 
only well learned, but a right honest man, 
&nci on8 will set forth the Word ol God in 
the Irish tongue.’ Nangle, howevov, was ex- 
pelled from the see, and forced to ronuim 
shut up in Galway ‘ for fear of Burgh and h is 
complices ’ (Gaixibkeb, Betters and Payers 
of Henry VIII, xn. i. 1052; Carew MSS.) 
Henry therefore directed the doputiy, Tjoril 
Grov, to prosecute the intruder under Iho 
Statute of Provisoes ; but nothing was doun, 
and Burlte remained in possession of tho see. 
Nangle died apparently in 1641, and Burke 
received Henry’s assent to his oleotion on 
24 Oct. of the same yenr. 

[Cal. Slate Papers, Ireland, 1609—73 ; Olliuw 
MSS. 1515-74; Letters cud Papors of Henry V III, 
ed, Gainlner, xn. i. 1062, xin. i. 114, 1450; 
Laseelles’s Libor Muuerum, ii. 83 ; Ware's Ire- 
land. i. 642 ; Slant’s Church of Ireland, i. 163; 
Brady's Episcopal Succossion, iii. 212 ; (lotion's 
Fasti, iv. 163-8 ; Froudo’s Hist, of England, iii. 
425; Euddiman’s Galway, p. 272-1 A. l'\ l*. 

NANMOR, DAFYDD (J. 1400), Welsh 
bard, was a native of Nanmor, a valley near 
Beddgelart. Prom a poem by Rhys (Infill 
Eryri ( Gorchestion Beirdd Cymru, 2nd edit, 
p. 120) it appears he was a contemporary 
and neighbour of that, poet, though possibly, 
as his successful rival in lovo, somewhat 
youngpr. Tradition has it that Rhys (loch 
gave Nanmor out of his estate of IlafocU Inro- 
gog the holding subsequently known ns Olio 
Ddafydd. His lntor years seem to have boon 
spent in South Woles, where he sang in 
honour of the house of Gogorddnn (Cardigan- 
shire), and, according to one (not very 
trustworthy) account, won distinction at un 
Eisteddfod, said to have been at Oarraarlluui 
about 1443 ( Oyfrinaoh y Beirdd, pp. 231), 
240). 

The poet Rhts Nimnon (fl. 1440) of 
ilaenor Eynyw, Pembrokeshire, is gonnrnllr 
relieved to have been his son (Job MSS. 
J16), though Lewis Dwnn givos a diflbront 
lorentage ( Heraldic Visitations of Wales, ii. 
184). Rhys had again a sou who was a pool., 
,nd bore the name of Dajtjid Nanmoii ( fl , 
.480), and much confusion 1ms naturally 
trisen from this duplication of the title. 
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Of the printed pieces attributed to the Nan- 
mors, (1) tho Oywydd to the Hair of Llio, 
daughter of Rhydderch ab Iouan Llwyd or 
Gogerddan ; (2) that to Llio’s brother David j 
and (3) the elegy upon the bard’s dead lovo 
( Cymru Fydd, ni. 22-3) appear to belong to 
the elder Dafydd. A poem referring to the 
troubles of the Wars of the Roses (‘ Oawn o 
ddau arwydd bavlamant cynddeiriog), printed 
by Charles Ashton in 1 Oymru,’ ii. 85, is attri- 
buted toEhys, and this soems also the better 
ascription in the case of the ojpvvdd to Henry 
of Richmond, * when a babe in his cradle in 
Pombroko Castle ’ (1457), which is printed in 
1 Drvthon,’ iv. 221-2. The cywydd to Ehys 
ab Mavedudd of Tywyn, near Cardigan, the 
ode to the same person and the olegy upon 
his son Thomas (all printed, with 1 and 2 
above, in Goroheation Beirdd Oymru, 2nd 
edit., pp. 132-42), must be assigned to the 
younger Dniydd, who was probably also the 
author of the poem to Henry VII, printed 
in the Iolo MSS. 813-6. The fragments of 
a cywydd to ‘ Rhya of Tetrad Tywi,' given 
in the introduction to Glanmor’s ‘Records 
of Denbigh ’ (pp. vii, viii), do not enable 
the critic to assign the poem to either Dafydd, 
and the chronology of the three poets’ lives 
must remain somewhat uncertain, pending 
the publication of a complete edition of their 
poems, the great hulk of which are still in 
manuscript m various collections of medimval 
Welsh poetry. 

[Q ordination Beirdd Oymru j Iolo MSS.1 

J. E. L. 

NANTGLYN, BARIJD. [See Davies, 
Robert, 1769 P-188C, Welsh poet.] 

RAPIER, Sir ALEXANDER^. 1473 P), 
second of Merchiston, comptroller of Scot- 
land, was the elder eon of Alexander Napier, 
burgess of Edinburgh and provost of the city 
in 1437, who made a fortune by hie extensive 
dealings in wool, had money transactions 
with James I previous to 1438, and as 
security got a oharge over the lands of 
Merchiston, which were then in the king's 
hands. In 1436 he secured a oharter of these 
binds, reserving a power of redemption to 
the king. But the redemption never took 
lace, probably owing to the concision caused 
y the king’s murder at Perth on 20 Feb, 
1438-7 (Exchequer Bolls, iv. and v.) Alex- 
ander died about 1454, The son was one of 
the household of the queen-mother, Jane 
Beaufort (widow of James I, .who after- 
wards married Sir James Stewart, oaLLedthe 
Black KnighL of Lorn), and was wounded in 
assisting to rescue her and her husband when 
they were captured on 8 Aug. 1439 by Alex- 
ander Livingstone and others in Stirling | 

von. xiv. 


Castle. As a reward for his conduct on this 
occasion Napier, after the forfeiture of Living- 
stone, obtained from James II on 7 March 
1449-60 the lands of Philde (or Filledy- 
Frasor), forming part of the lordship ofMetli- 
veu, Perthshire {Beg, Mag. Sig, Scot 1424- 
1618, entry 324), and the oharter was con- 
firmed to him and his wife Elizabeth, 9 March 
1460-1 (ib, entry 426). These lands were 
again, however, in the possession of the 
Livingstones before December 1466 (ib. entry 
898). After the arrest, on 23 Sept. 1419, of 
Robert Livingstone, comptroller of tho house- 
hold, Napier suoceeded to his office (Exche- 
quer RoWa, v. 366), andheheld this office, with 
occasional intervals, until 7 July 1401. He 
was one of thB ambassadors to England who 
on 14 Aug. 1461 Bigned a threo yours’ truce 
(RvMnn, Fasdera, xi. 203 j Cal. Documents 
relating to Scot!. 1367-1509, entry 1180), and 
took advantage of his visit to Loudon to make 
a pilgrimage to tho tomb of Thomas Becket 
at Canterbury. 

Napier hod a charter of the lands of 
Lindores and Kinloch in the county of Fife, 
24 May 1462 (Beg. Mag. Sig, Scot. 1424- 
1618, entry 665), as security for the sum of 
1,0001. advanced by him to the king. In 
1452, 1463, 1464, 1456, 1469, and 1470 he 
was provost of Edinburgh (List of Provosts 
in Extracts from the Beoords of the Burgh of 
Edinburgh, 1403-1628, pp. 268-261, Burgh 
Record Society’s Publications). Dnring his 
tenure of office the ohoir of St. Giles’s was 
building, and this may aooount for his arms 
appearing over the capital of one of the 
pillars. On 10 May 1469 Napier, along with 
the Abbot of Melrose and oLhers, had a safe- 
conduct from the king of England to go to 
Scotland and return at pleasure (Cal. Docu- 
ments relating to Scotland, 1367-1609, entry 
1299). He was knighted and made vico-od- 
miral some time before 24Sopt. 1461, when ho 
was appointed one of the ambassadors to the 
court of England. By commission under the 
privy seal, 24 Feb. 1464-5, he was appointed 
one of the searchers of the port and haven 
of Leith to prevent the exportation of gold 
and silver, and he had a similar appointment 
in 1478. In 1468 he was named joint- 
oommissioner with Andrew Stewart, lord 
chancellor, to negotiate a marriage botwoen 
James HI and Margaret, daughter of Chris- 
tian I of Denmark. Ho was one of the 
commissioners appointed by the parliament 
of 6 May 1471 with power to determine all 
matters that should occur for the welfare of 
ihe king and common good of the realm. In 
1472 he was in Brugos ‘ taking up finance ’ 
and purchasing armour for the king (Re- 
ceipt in Wood’s Feerage, ed, Douglas, ii. 284 ; 

B 
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and Napier’s Life of John Napier, p. 20). Sib Alexander, d. 1473?). Archibald was 
lie also held the office of master of the infeft in the barony of Edeubellie as heir to 
household, and in this capacity he provided his father on8 Nov. 1648, a royal dispcneal ion 
‘travelling gear’ for the king and queen enabling him, though a minor, to feudalise Ilia 
when, after the birth of an heir to the throne right to his paternal barony in contemplation 
—James IV — 17 March 1472-3, they went 1 of Ms mamage with Janet Bothwell, which 
oa a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Ninian I took place about 1649. He soon began to 
at 'Whithorn, Galloway (Accounts of the Lord clear his property of encumbrances. OnlJune 
High Treasurer, i. 44), In May 1478 he ' 1665 he redeemed his lands of Gartnes, Stir- 
was sent on a special embassy to the court lingshire, and others from Dunoan Forester, 
of Burgundy, with secret instructions from ana on 14 June 1558 he obtained a precept of 


of Burgundy, with secret instructions from and on 14 June 1558 he obtained a precept of 
James TH, respecting the king’s claims to j saaine for infefting him in the lands of Blair- 
the duchy of Gueldres. He died some time I waddis, Isle of Inchsolm (Meg. Mag, Sin. 
between 24 Oct, 1478 and 16 Feb. 1478—4, 1648-80, entry 1286), In 1606 ho roceivud 
when his son was infeft as heir. He was the order of knighthood. He seems to have 
buried in St. Giles’s Church, Edinburgh. By sided with Queen Mary after her escape from 
his wife Elizabeth Lauder, probably a daugh- LocMeven Oustle (Meg. JP. C. SaotlA. 0B7). 
ter of the laird of Halton or Hatton, he had During the siege of Edinburgh Caatlo, held by 


x.uzauecn,QB.ugnrer anaeonaireseoi menieiui quirea on i May 1572 to deliver up hiahOUBu 
of Busty, who on 19 June 1462 was declared of Merohislon (&. ii.730) to the king’s parly 
legal possessor of a fourth part of^ the earl- J who placed in it a company of soldiers t o 
dom of Lennox ; Henry, who married Janet, prevent victuals being carried past it 1 o tlio 
daughter of John Bamsay of Colluthie; and ooslle. On this account the defenders of 
Alexander— and a daughter, Janet, married the castle made on attempt to bum it, which 
to Sir David Edmonston of that ilk. j was unsuccessful (Oaimbbwood, Hatonj, iii. 

The eldest son, John (third of Merchiston), 213). Napier's name appears with those oi 
known aa John of Husky, was killed at the others in a contract with the resent for 


i a. uusy, was tnree times mamed, By Ms PC. Stott, i. 63f). Ho was appointed gone- 
flrst wife he had issue Alexander, fifth of ral of the cunzie-house (master of the mint! 

® 1570 (?***“*, Words of Comngo of 
was killed at Flodden Field 9 Sept. 1613 Scotland, i. 216), and on 26 April 168 L he 

wa /, fa £ ed Wfts ^“ted,with others, to talm proceedings 
V agam8t Jolm Aches01ln > the king’s nnmtor- 
^ h,b -r ld ?Tu 00iner (teg. P. 0. Soot/, iii. 370). In MW 

By^is thud wife Archibald, fourth of Mer- 1680 he received a payinuntof 4002.1b* llm ox- 
ohiston, had two eons, Alexander and Mungo, pansesofhis mission to England. OniUAniil 
of whom the elder settled at Exeter, where 1682 he was named one of the wmmm to 

KchSdSsTlfM^lMJUo^^^^ pr8pW ? the U u ttS,a t0 be aub “itted to the 
chard Napier (1650-1834) [q. T .] i generalassemblyof theldrkofScotland(Aoo/c 

[Infonnatioa kindly supplied by W.Kae Mac- °fti* Universal Kwh, li. 548), and his 
aonald, esq,, of Edinburgh ; Reg. Mag. Sig. frequently occurs in following years aa an 

rffh i T^Ta£ ,Ua ° f o^nary member of assembly® IT,Z us 

oftheLord High Treasurer; Gal. Documents re- aoting ou speoiol commissions and dnnuin 
luting to Scotland ; Eymar’a Fcedera • Nanier's tions On S TToR 1 kov q i ■ CBpula- 
Lifeof John Napier; Douglas's BoSklSS! to him fcS 

(Wood), ii. 284.] ITT 8 a,’ j Mowbray, Ins second wife, 

J and heir, the lands 

NAPIER, Sib ARCHIBALD (1634- ?680 ao ! <% 

1608), seventh of Merchiston master of tL 98 ’ ^H 56 )' 0n 0 March 1 680-90 
Scottish mint, bom klK4”Vas eldest son ®b of a commission for 

of Alexander Napier, sixth of Merohiston - 111 lam 8 % rllin8t Jesuits 

who was killed at the battle of Pinkie in hkd'rmif' T' 26 March 1601 

1547. His mother was Annabella, youngest the aa , sii, : e of goM ami 

laughter of Sir Duncan Gamnhatf °f the cunzie-honso was dis- 


Jexander, fifth of Merchiston, who was killed * SSv a. “'pouted to the poor (ib. 
■ Hodden Field on 0 Sept. 1H 3 7S^ P^»)i hut on lS Feb. 1002-3 tho docis on 
Outers, v , 


successors anent their right to the whole 
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gold, silver, and alloy which shall be found in 
the box in time coming ’ (£4. vi. 640). 

In January 1692-8 Napier waB appointed 
by a convention of ministers in Edinburgh 
one of a deputation to wait on the king to 
urge him to more strenuous action against 
the catholic nobles (Calddewooe, v. 210), 
and he was appointed one of a similar com- 
mission atameoting of the general assembly 
of the kirk in April (id. p. 240), and also by 
a convention held in October (si. p. 270), On 
10 Nov. 1693 he obtained a grant of half the 
lands of Lauricston, where he built the castle 
of Laurieston. On account of the non-ap- 
pearance before the council of his son Alex- 
ander, charged with n serious assault, he was 
on 2 July 1601 ordained to 'keep ward in 
Edinburgh ’ until the long declared his will 
(Meg. P. O. Scotl. vi. 207). In September 
1004 be went to London to treat with Eng- 
lish commissioners • anent the auntie,’ when, 
according to Sir James Balfour, ‘to the great 
amazement of the English, lie carried his 
business with a great doal of dexterity and 
drill ’ ( Annals , iii. 2). He continued till the 
end of his life to take an active part in 
matters connected with mining and the cur- 
rency. On 14 Jan. 1608 he was appointed 
along with two others to repair to the mines 
in succession to try the quality of the ore 
(Meg. JP. O. Scotl. viii. 34). lie died on 
16 May 1008, aged 74. 

By his first wife, Janet (d. 20 Dec. 1663), 
only daughtor of Sir Francis -Both wall, lord of 
Bession, ho had two sous — John (1660-1817) 
[q.V.], the mathematician ; and Francis, ap- 
pointed assayer to the ennzie-house 1 Dsc. 
1681 — and one daughter, Janet. By his 
second wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Robert 
Mowbray of Barnbougle, Linlithgowshire, he 
had three sons — Sir Alexander oFLaurieston, 
appointed a senator of the College of Justice 
14 Feb. 1626; Archibald, slain in November 
1600 in revenge for a murder committed in 
self-defence; William — and two daughters: 
Helene, married to Sir William Balfour; 
and Elizabeth, married, first, to James, lord 
Ogilvie of Airlie, and, secondly, to Alexan- 
der Auchmoutie, gentleman of Ilia majesty’s 
privy chamber. 

[Information from W. Bae Macdonald, esq. ; 
Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. ; Beg F. C. Scotl. Csldor- 
wood’s Btist. of the Kirk of Scotland ; Sir James 
Balfoar’s Annals ; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage 
(Wood), ii. 288-9.] T. F. H. 

NAPIER, Sib ARCHIBALD, first Baeoit 
N A rran (1676-1646), ninth of Merchiston, 
treasurer-depute of Scotland, eldest eon of 
John Napier of Merchiston fq. v.] by Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir James Stirling of Heir, 


Stirlingshire, was bom in 1676. He was edu- 
cated at the university of Glasgow, where he 
matriculated in March. 1693. lie was infeft 
in the barony of Merchiston 18 Juno 1697, 
probably soon after attaining the age of 
twenty-one. At an early period he, under his 
fathers guidance, devoted special attention 
to agricultural pursuits, and on 23 June 1698 
he received from James VI a patent for 
twenty-one years for the manuring of all 
lands in the kingdom by his new method. 
In the same year he published ‘The New 
Order of Gooding and Manuring all sorts of 
Field Land with Common Salt, whereby the 
same may bring forth iu more abuudauce both 
of Grass and Com of all sorts, and far cheaper 
than by the common way of Dunging used 
heretofore in Scotland.’ For this work his 
father was doubtless mainly responsible. 

On 12 Dec. 1598 he bod a charter of the 
lands of Auchlenschee in the lordship of 
I Menteith (Meg. Man. Sig. Scot. vi. No. 809). 
On 16 June 1001 Napier was brought before 
the privy council for assault on a servant of 
I the lord treasurer on the stairhead of the Tol- 
booth, but was osBoilzied through the pursuer 
failing in his proof (Meg. P. C. Scotl. vi. 269). 
On the accession ot James VI to the English 
throne in 1603 he accompanied him to Lon- 
don, and was appointed gentleman of the bed- 
chamber. He was sworn a privy councillor 
20 July 1616, appointed treasnrer-depute of 
Sootlandforlife21 Oot. 1622, and named jus- 
tice clerk 23 Nov. 1623 on the death of Sir 
J ohn Oockbum of Ormiston, whom on 26 Nov. 
he succeeded as ordinary lord of session, On 
9 Aug, 1624 he resigned tho office of justice 
dark. On 14 Jan. 1626 he had a license to 
transport twelve thousand stoneweight of 
tallow annually for seven years ‘in remem- 
brance of the mony good services done to his 
majesty these mony years bigane.’ 

N apier attsnded the funeral of King James 
in London in May 1626 (Camubwood, 
History, vii, 034). After the accession of 
Charles I he was on 16 Fob. 1626 created 
one of the extraordinary lords of session, and 
on 2 March 1627 he was created a baronet 
of Nova Scotia. By warrant of the privy 
seal on 1 May of the same year he received 
a pension of 2,4001 Scots yearly, for having 
at the king's desire advanced 6,0001 Scots 
to Walter Steward, gentleman of the privy 
chamber. On 4 May 1627 he was created a 
peer of Scotland by the title of Baron Napier 
of Merchiston; he was also appointed a 
commissioner of tithes, and obtained a lease 
of the crown lands of Orkney for forty-five 
thousand merles annually, whiohhesubleased 
to Sir William Dick for fifty-two thousand 
merliB. In March 1631 he resigned the lease 
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of Orkney, the pension, end the office of 
treasurer-depute, receiving a letter of appro- 
bit ion and an allowance of 4,000?. sterling. 
The question of the resignation gave rise tor 
,i time to some misunderstanding between 
him and the king, which, however, was 
i ntirelv removed by a personal interview 
(Napieb, Life of Montrose, i. 107 ; Dona ias, 
ed. Wood, ii. 203). 

The political conduct of Napier during the 
covenanting struggle closely coincided with 
that of his brother-in-law, the Marquis of 
Montrose, who was considerably under his 
influence. At first he by no means favoured 
the ecclesiastical policy of Charles, espe- 
ciallyin the political prominence given to the 
bishops, holding that, while to give them a 
competency is ‘agreeable to the law of God 
and man,' to ‘invest them into great estates 
and principal offices of slate is neither con- 
fidant for the church, for the icing, nor for 
the state ’ (id. p. 70). With the members 
of the council he on 26 Aug. 1637 sent a 
letter to the long explaining the difficulty 
in enforcing the use of the service-book 
(HiT.rmrR, Annals, ii. 230). He was one of 
those who subscribed the king's confession, 
at Holvrood on 22 Sept. 1638 (SPAinnrs, 
Memormlls, i. 107), and he was appointed ft 
commissioner for pressing subscriptions to it. 

In the list of commissioners in Spalding's 
1 History ’ the word dubito appears opposite 
Napier's name, apparently to indicate dis- 
trust of the strength of his adherence to the 
policy of the kirk. When the king’s fleet 
with the Marquis of Hamilton arrived in 
Leith Roads in May 1639, he was deputed 
hythe estates to make a conciliatory pro- 
posal, and the fleet soon afterwards left the 
roads, In 1640 he was named one of three 
to act as commissioner to the Scots parlia- 
ment in the event of the absence of the king's 
commissi oner Traquair, and on his order; 
but when Traquair was not sent down, he 
declined to act ns commissioner on the ground 
that he had no order from Traquair. 

Along with Montrose Napier drew up the 
band of Cumbernauld, which waB signed by 
them and others in August 1640. On this 
account they were on II June 1641 com- 
mitted prisoners to thB castle of Edinburgh. 
On 1 July he petitioned the estates that 
nothing might be read in the house ‘ which 
might give the house a had information of 
them, until that first they were heard to 
dear themselves ’ (Bauopb, iii. 14), and 
his petition for an audience having been 
granted he pleaded that not only had nothing 
been done by them contrary to the law, but 
that their mein motive had been a regard 
‘ to the honour of the nation’ (ii. p. 20). 


No decision was tkon arrived at, and tliqv 
were recommitted to the casllo; hut ou 
20 Ang.they were again brought before par- 
liament, when in presence of the king Napier 
declared that, in the course they hod pursued 
they thought they wero doing good holwicp 
to the king and to tli p osifttss ana subject r 
of the kingdom. At the conclusion of his 
speech, theking, he said, noddod to him mid 
seemed well pleased (manuscript quoted m 
Naeceb, i. 365). They wero, liowover, de- 
tained in prison until 14 Nov., when they 
were liberated on caution that ‘ from hencu- 
forth they carry tliemBelvoB sobnrly and dis- 
creetly,’ and that they appear before a com- 
mittee of the long and parliament on 4 Jan. 
(BAirora, iii. 168). By act of parliament, 
the proceedings of thiB committee wove to 
be concluded on 1 March 1642, hut no pro- 
ceedings were taken, and on S8. bob, they 
presented a protestation to Ilia effect that by 
the fact that they were not granted a trial 
they must be hold free of all charge (N Apron, 
i. 367 ; Mist. MBS. Comm. 2nd Bop. p. 169). 

In October 1644, owing to the successes 
of Montrose in the north of Scotland, Napier 
together with his son, tho Mast or of Napier, 
and his Bon-in-law, Sir George Stirling of 
Ksir, was ordered to confine himsolf to his 
apartmentB in Holyrood Palace, and not to 
stir from thence under a ponalty or 1 ,0001. 
(Guthhih, Memoirs, 2nd od. p. 170). This 
penalty he incurred on tlie escape ol his son 
to Montrose on 21 April 1646 (ib. p. 1 85) ; 
and, in addition, he himsolf and his wife and 
daughter were sent to close confinement in 
the castle of Edinburgh (ii.) Thence, on ac- 
count of the pestilence in Edinburgh, thoy 
were transferred to tho prison of Linlithgow 
(ib. p. 190), 6om which thoy wore released 
by the Master of Napier after tho victory 
of Montrose at Kilsyth on 16 Ang. Napier 
accompanied Montrose to t,ho south of Scot- 
land, and after his defeat at Philipbimgh on 
18 Sept, escaped with him to Atholl ; but, 
there fell sick and had to be left at bin 
Oastle, where he died in Novembor. 11 o 
‘was so very old,’ says Guthry, ‘that ho 
could not have marched with them, yet in 
respect of his groat worth and experience ho 
might have been very useful in his councils’ 
(ii. p. 209). Montrose made special arrange- 
ments for a fitting funeral at tho kirk of 
Blair. In 1647 the covenanting party gave 
notice to his son that they intended to raise 
his bones and pass sontenoe of forfanlture 
thereupon, but on the payment of five thou- 
sand marks the intended forfaulturo was 
discharged (ib. p. 200), 

Napier is described by Wishart as ‘a wan 
of most innocent life and happy pari a ; a 
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truly noble gentleman, and chief of an an- 
cient family ; one -who equalled hie father 
and grandfather, Napiers — philosophers and 
mathematicians famous through all the 
world — in other things, hut far excelled 
them in his doxterity in civil business ’ 
(Wish AM, Memoirs of Montrose). 

By hia wife, Lady Margaret Graham, second 
daughter of John, fourth earl of Montrose, and 
sister of James, first marquis of Montrose, 
Napier had two eons— John, died young; and 
Archibald, second baron Napier [<j. v.j— and 
two daughters: Margaret, married to Sir 
George Stirling of Koir ; and Lilias, who died 
unmarried. Both daughters, on account of 
their devotion to Montrose and the king, were 
subjected to imprisonment and other hard- 
ships, and ultimately took refuge in Holland. 

Napier was the author of ‘ A True Rela- 
tion of the Unjust Pursuit against the Lord 
Napier, written by himself, containing an 
account of some court intrigues in which ho 
was the sufferer,’ which, under the title of 
‘ Memoirs of Archibald, first Lord Napier, 
written by himself,’ was published at Edin- 
burgh in 1793. In Mark Napier's ‘ Memoirs 
of John Napier of Mercbiston ’ (1884, p. 299) 
there is an engraving by R. Bell of a portrait 
of Napier by Jameson; and this is repro- 
duced in the same writer’s ‘Memoirs of 
Montrose’ (i. 108). 

[Bishop Guthrie’s Momoirs; Gordon’s Scots 
Affuirs and Spalding’s Momorialls of the Tril- 
bies, both in die Spalding Club , Robert Baillie’s 
letters and Journals in the Bannatyno Olub; 
Sir James Balfour’s Annals ; ‘Wishart’s Memoirs 
of Montroso; Napier's Momoirs of Montrose; 
Lord Napior’B own Momoirs ; Brunton and Haig's 
Senators of the College of Justiee; Douglas’s 
Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 202-4.] T. F. H. 

NAPIER, ARCHIBALD, second Baron 
Napier (d. 1668), tenth of Merchiston, was 
the second son of Archibald, first baron Napier 

t q. v.], by Lady Margaret Graham. Some time 
ieforo he had attained his majority he was or- 
dered, along with his father, in Oclobur Hill 
to confine himself within apartments inHoly- 
rood Palace; hut, notwithstanding the heavy 
penally that his father might mom-, he left 
his confinement, and on 2 L April 1646joined 
Montroso at the fords of Cardross. He spe- 

a distinguished himself at the battle of 
sarn on 9 May ; and at the battle of 
Alford on 2 July he commanded the reserve, 
which was coneouled behind a hill, and on 
being ordered up at an opportune moment 
by Montrose completed the rout of the cove- 
nantors. After Montrose’s victory at Kil- 
syth on 16 Aug. he was despatched with 
the cavalry to take Edinburgh under his 
protection, and sat free the royalist prisoners 
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(Gtjtiiry, Memoirs, p. 196); and on the way 
thither he also released his father and other 
relatives from Linlithgow prison. Along 
with his father and Montroso he escaped 
from Philiphaugh on 18 Sept, and found re- 
fuge in Atholl. On the death of his father 
in the following November ho succeeded to 
the title. In February 1046 he left Mont- 
rose to go to the relief of his tenants in 
Monteith and the Lennox, and passing 
thence into Strathearn, garrisoned the castle 
of Montrose at Kincardine with fifty men. 
The castle was invested by General Middle- 
ton, hut, although it was assaulted by can- 
non, the defenders held out for fourteen 
days, when the failure of their water-supply 
compelled them to capitulate. On 16 March 
terms were arranged, Before the castlo was 

S ivon up Napier and his cousin, the laird of 
ialloeh, left during the night by a poBtem 
gate and escaped on horseback to MontroBe. 

After MontroBe disbanded hia forces, Na- 
pier, who was included in the capitulation, 
went to the continent. Before leaving Scot- 
land he on 28 July 1646 wrote a letter to 
OhorleB from Oluny, in which he said : ‘Now, 
sinco it is freo for your majesty's servants in 
this kingdom to live at home or repair abroad 
at their pleasure, I have token the boldness 
bofore mv departure humbly to show your 
majesty the passionate desire I have to do 
you service ’ (Hist. MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. 
App. pt. vi. p. 118; and printed also ni 
Napxbb, Montrose, p. 645). On 18 Nov. ho 
was served heir to Ms father in his proper- 
ties in tho counties of Dumbarton, Edin- 
burgh, Perth, and Stirling, and on 10 May 
1047 he was infeft in the barony of Eden- 
beilie. Previous to his departure to the 
continent ho granted a commission to John, 
lord Erskiue, and Elizaboth, lady Napier, 
his wife, and others, to manage his estates. 

Notwithstanding a deliverance of the com- 
mittee of tho estates, 23 Oct. 1646, against 
Lord Napier conversing with Montrose, he 

C sd him in Paris, where, aocording to 
self, the common report was ‘that Mont- 
roso and his nephew were like tko pope and 
the church, who would be inseparable ’ (Let- 
l or to his wife from Brussels, 4 June 1648, 
in Napier, Montrose, p. 606). According 
to Scot of Sootstarvot, Napier was ‘robbecl 
of all his money on his way towards Paris ’ 
(Staggering State, ed. 1872, p. 67). When 
Montroso left Paris to travel through Swit- 
zerland and Germany, Napier proceeded to 
Brussels, whero Montrose aftorwards joined 
him. So desirous was he to be near Mont- 
rose and aicl him in any possible schemes in 
boholf of the royal oause that he declined 
the offer of a regiment from the king of 
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Spain. After tlie execution of Charles he 
supported the proposal of Montrose at the 
Hague for a descent on Scotland. Subse- 
quently he proceeded with Montrose to Ham- 
burg. where he was left to superintend ne- 
gotiation's there while Montrose proceeded 
to Denmark and Sweden. After Montrose 
ventured on his quixotic expedition to Scot- 
land, Napier applied for leave to join him 
there, which was granted by Charles ; hut 
before he could aval himself of this permis- 
sion Montrose’s scheme had met with irre- 
trievable disaster, and Montrose himself had 
been taken prisoner, 

Napier was one of those who on 18 May 
18.10 were, by decree of the estates, excluded 
from entering Scotland ‘ from beyond seas ’ 
until they gave satisfaction to the church and 
state’ (B iLFoirs, Annals, iv. 14), and he was 
also one of those who on 4 June were de- 
barred from haring access to his majesty’s 
person (ib. p. 42). He was also specially 
excepted from Cromwell’s Act of Grace in 
1634. In June 1656 the yearly value of his 
estate was stated at 600/,, and the chargee 
on it amounted to 9,780/. 18s. id. {Cal. State 
Papers, Dorn. Ser. 1655-6, p. 362). Lady 
Napier was allowed out of the forfeited 
estates an annuity of 100/., and in July 
166S a farther sum of 60/. In 1638 Napier 
was at Brussels, whence on 21 April ha 

wrote a letter to Secretary Nicholas, in which 

lie expressed the purpose of going to Flush- 
ing, and there staying until he heard from 
his friends, and especially whether the Duke 
of York would have any employment for 
him {ib. 1057-8, p. 376). He died in Hol- 
land, not in the beginning of 1660 as usually 
stated, but in or before September 1658 
(Letter of the third Lord Napier to the king, 
J 8 -26 Sept. 165b, ib. 1668-9, p. 141). By 
Lady Elizabeth Erskine, eldest daughter of 
John, eighth earl of Mar— who after the 
Restoration, in consideration of her hus- 
obtained an allowance of 
500/. per annum— he had two sons— Archi- 
bald, third lord Napier (who being unmar- 
ried resigned his peerage on 26 Nov. 1676, 
and obtained a new patent of the same with 
the tonner precedency, granting the title to 
himself and, failing heirs male of his body, to 
the heirs of his sister) ; and John, killed in 
a sea-fight against the Dutch in 1672— and 
three daughters : Jean, marriod to Six Thomas 
Mcolson of Carnock, Fifeshire, whose son on 
the death of the third Lord Napier in 1683 
became fourth Lord Napier; Margaret, who 
ammed John Brisbane, esq., and after his 
death became Baroness Napier on the death 
of her nephew m 1886 ; and Mary, died un- 


[Bishop Guthrie’s Momoirs , Gordon's Bri tanos 
Distemper (Spalding Club) ; Sir James Balfour's 
Annals ; Gal. State Papers, Dom. Ser., time of 
the Commonwealth ; Mark Napier’s Memoirs of 
John Napier of Merehiston and Life of Mont- 
rose ; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage ( W ood), ii. 
205.] T. F. IT. 

NAPIER, Snt CHARLES (1786-1860), 
admiral, born on 6 March 1786, was the eldest 
eon of the Hon. Charles Napier (1781-1807) 
of Merehiston Hall, Stirlingshire, capitaiu in 
the navy, by Christian, daughter of Gabriel 
Hamilton of "West Burn; grandson of Frai 1 ei a 
Scott Napier, fifth lord Napier; flrst-coiiBin 
of the half-blood of General BirCharlos J amos 
N apier fa, y. J of Henry Edward Napier fa. y .], 
and of General Sir William Franck Patrick 
Napier fa. v.l He entered tho navy in 1799 
on board the Martin sloop, then on tho coast 
of Scotland ; in 1800 he was movod into tho 
Renown, carrying the flug of Sir JohnBorltihO 
"Warren [q. v.) in the Uhannol, and after- 
wards in the Mediterranean, whoro, in No- 
vember 1802, he was movod into tho Grey- 
hound, and served for a few months under 
Captain (afterwards Sir) William Hostu[q.v. ] 
He then served in the Egyptknno in a voy- 
age to St. Helena in charge of convoy, and in 
1804r-6 in the Mediator and Ronomm6o oil' 
Boulogne. On 30 Nov. 1806 ho was pro- 
moted to he lieutenant of the Oouriigeux, one 
of the little squadron with Warren when 
he captured the Marengo and Bollo 1‘oule on 
18 March 1806. He afterwords went out (0 
the West Indies in tho St. George, and from 
her was appointed aoting-commtmdor of the 
Pultusk brig, a promotion which tho acl- 
miiolty confirmed to 80 Nov. 1807. In De- 
cember 1807 ho was present at tlie rotli lo- 
tion of the Danish islands, St. Thuimis mid 
Santa Cruz, In August 1808 ho was moved 
nito the 18-gun brig Recruit, and in her, on 
0 Sept., fought a splinted but indecisive action 
with the French sloop Diligento. Napier 
had jus thigh broken, but rofuwd to leevo 
thedeok till the engagement ended by 1 1m 
the Recruit’s mainmast. In February 
1809 lie distinguished himself at tho reduc- 
tion of Martinique; and still more in the 
capture, on 17 April, oi the Hautpoult, of 74 
guns, which was brought to action by the 


Pompfie, ^ mainly by the gullant manner in 
Recruit ombnrraasod her 


j 1 ? little uiuuiuTUBsea nor 

flight during the three days of the olitiHO 
0 Eatailks navaks ie la Frawa, iv. 
32; of, art. Faicib,_ Silt Wtij/taji Charmis). 

; Alexander 

1’orester India Cochrane [q. v.J was so well 
pleased wfth Napier’s conduct that ho com- 
missioned the Ifautpoull ns an English shin 
under the name of Abercromby, with N^r 
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as acting-captain of her; the promotion 'was 
confirmed by the admiralty to 22 May 1809, 
the date of their receiving Cochrane’s des- 
patch. He was afterwards appointed to the 
Jason frigate, in which he returned to Eng- 
land with convoy. 

Much to his disgust, he was then placed 
on half-pay; and during, the session 1809- 
1810 he attended classes in Edinburgh; but 
dancing, driving, or hunting, probably occu- 
pied more of his time. At the end of the 
session, resolving to pay a visit to his cousins, 
then in the Peninsula, he got a passage out 
from Portsmouth, landed at Oporto about 
the middle of September, and joined tbe army 
just in time to take an amateur’s share in 
the battle of Busaco, in which he received 
a smart flesh wound in the leg. He after- 
wards accompanied the army in its retreat 
to the lines of Torres Vedras, and remained 
with it till November, when he made his 
way southward to Cadiz, staged some weeks 
withhis brother there in garrison, tooklessons 
in French and Spanish under more charming 
professors than at Edinburgh, and so returned 
to England. 

Early in 1811 he was appointed to the 
Thames frigate, and in her ior the next two 
years wae actively engaged on the west 
coast of Italy, and more especially of Naples, 
stopping the coasting trade, inlorcepting the 
enemy's supplies, and destroying their bat- 
tories. Sometimes alone, sometimes in con- 
junction with other frigates or sloops, the 
Thames during these two years captured or 
destroyed upwards of eighty gunboats and 
coasting vessels, generally after a sharp en- 
gagement with covering batteries ormusketry 
on shore ; Napier also reduced the island of 
Ponza, which, though strongly armed and 
wilh.a garrison of 180 regular troops besides 
militia, yielded in confusion whan tha 
Thames, followed by the Furieuse, ran the 
gauntlet of the batteries under a pross of 
sail, and anchored within tho mole. It was 
probably the credit of this success which led 
to Napier’s transference in the following 
month to the Surplus, a much finer frigate. 
The change took min away from his familiar 
cruising ground to the south coast of France ; 
but the work was of the same nature, and 
was well or, in somo instances, brilliantly 
performed. Having driven all the coasting 
trade from Toulon to the eastward into Oa- 
valarie Bay, where it was protected by bat- 
teries and a 10-gun xebec, on 16 May 1818 the 
boats of the Eurynlus and of the 74-gun ship 
Berwick went in, destroyed the batteries, 
and brought out the xebeo and twenty-two 
trading, vessols, large and small, with the 
very trifling loss of ono man killed and one 


missing. In June 1814 the Euryalus was 
one of a squadron convoying a fleet of trans- 
ports to North America, where Napier took 
a distinguished part in the expedition against 
Alexandria, ana in the operations against 
Baltimore. In the summer of 1816 he re- 
turned to England, and on 4 June was nomi- 
nated a O.B. 

Shortly after this he married Frances Eliza- 
beth, daughter of lieutenant Yaunghusband, 
R.N., and widow of Lieutenant Edward Elers, 
R.N. ; by Elers she had four young children, 
who afterwards took the name of Napier. 
For a few weeks he and his bride lived at 
Alverstoke, in Hampshire, but, on tbe news 
of the occupation of Paris by the allies, 
they started thither in a curricle, which 
they took across the Channel. They after- 
wards settled for a time at Versailles, where 
they were joined by the children; and, 
tiring of that, drove on — always in the cur- 
ricle, the children, with their nurse, follow- 
ing in a four-wheeled carriage — as far as 
Naples, where they spent a great part of 
1816. Afterwards they went back through 
Venice to Switzerland, where they stayed 
some time ; and in the winter of 1818 they 
returned to Paris. Here Napier took a house, 
and, having succeeded to a handsome fortune, 
lived in good style. In 18 L9 he entered into 
nspeculativeatlemptto promote ironateamers 
on the Seine, and being the moneyed man of 
the company, and at the same time quite 
ignorant of business, was allowed to spend 
freely for the good of the concern, without 
receiving any profit. 

In 1820 he took a house near Alverstoke, 
and for . the following years led an un- 
settled life, sometimes at Alverstoke, some- 
times in Paris, St. Cloud, or, later on, at 
Havre. In 1827 ‘the steam-boat bubble 
completely burst,’ and left Napior a com- 
paratively poor man. He settled down 
at Rowland’s Castle, near Portsmouth, but, 
after many endeavours to get employed in 
the navy, was appointed in January 1829 to 
tbe Galatea frigate, and, by special permis- 
sion, was allowed to fit har with paddleB 
worked by winches on the main deck. Dur- 
ing the commission he carried out a series of 
trials of these paddles, as the result of which 
it appeared that in a calm the ship could 
be propelled at the rate of three knots, and 
that she could tow a line-of-battle ship at 
from one to one and a half ; the paddles could 
be shipped or unshipped in about a quarter of 
on hour, and were on one occasion shipped, 
turnedround, and unshipped again in twenty 
minutes. Or the many attempts that were 
made to render a ship independent of the 
wind this seems to have been the most sue- 
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cessful ; but it was rendered useless by the several southern ports without difficulty, 
adoption of steam power in the navy. At Lagos the sen and land forces separated. 

During the first two years of her commis- Villa Plorwent north, and captured Lisbon ; 
sion the Galatea was twice sent to the West Napier with the squadron put to sua on 
Indies, and once, in August 1830, to Lisbon, 2 July, and on ths 3rd sighted the squadron 
where Napier was instructed to demand the of Dom Miguel off Caps St. Vincont. In 
restitution of certain British vessels which material force this squadron was very far 
had been seized by Dom Miguel, at that time 1 superior to that of the queen, although in 
the Ae facto king of Portugal. In the sum- fighting efficiency it was inferior. Altar 
mer of 1831 ha was sent to watch over Bri- waiting two days for favourable weather the 
tifah interests in the Azores, where the par- action began. Napier’s flagship grappled 
tisang of the little queen, the daughter of with one of the enemy’s two liuo-of-hiiUle 
Dom Pedro, liad_ established themselves in ships, boarded, and hauled down bur flag ; 
Terceira in opposition to Dom Miguel. The the other tried to make oil', hut woe olmecd, 
queen’s partygsined strength, and ultimately and struck after a merely nominal resistance, 
organised an invasion of Portugal. Napier Two 50-gun ships were ulso captured; the 
came into close intercourse with the chiefs smaller croft escaped. Tlioviclorywascri'dil,- 
of the party, and to ok a lively interest, in able to Napier and hie officers; but Nupiur’e 
Portuguese affairs. T1 ib Galatea was paid statement ‘that at uo time was a naval action 
off in J anuarv 1832, and after a year on shore, fought with such a disparity of force ’ i mpl it's 
during which he unsuccessfully contested the more than the fact : the disparity was only 
borough of Portsmouth in the general elec- apparent. The Higud officers weroincompu- 
tion, m February 1833 ha was formally tent, the crews untrained, and both officers 
offered the command of the Portuguese fleet and men bore so little goodwill to tho oauso 
in the cause of Dona Maria and her father, that most of them, voluntoeiod immediately 
Dom Pedro. After some negotiation he ac- for the queen’s service, 
cepted it, on the resignation of Admiral Sar- Napier returned to Lagos, and thorn or- 
tonus [see Sabtoeius, Sib Geoege Hose], gamsed his foroe, now nearly treble whnt it 
mid, to avoid the penalties of the Foreign was on the morning of 6 July, and, with his 
Enlistment Act, went out to Oporto under flagon hoard one of the captured lini'-of- 
l?r 103 , de . £ 0nZ .t- He potato battle Bhips.pul to sea again on tho 131 h. 
his wife on 30 April: ‘If nothing unexpected The next day be received official nows of 
happens, in one month I hope either to be in his promotion to the rank of admiral, and 
^ Ten ' r ? ut lt , Wfls 28 May °f his being ennobled in the poornge of l’or- 
saded from Fehnouth, and 2 June tugal as Viscount Cape St. Vincent. At 
before he arrived at Oporto. He was accom- the same time a virulent attack of cholera 
b y » spall party of English officers, broke out in his squadron, and in the llsg- 
Pi EklP w at - 8 ’ md ? din 8 his stepson, ship worst of all. In five days sho buried 

111 tbe fi ft y men i“d had two hundred on tho Biok 

navy, and by a flat iUa of five steamers, carry- Let. As the best ohance of shaking off tho 
officars . and seamen, and an deadly infection, Napier steered aiwy to I lio 
(fnftT? 1 *““* ■ westward, and the ship < had not ™.<lod 

„„ hia oommission many leagues eve the disease inosAuddm f 


and 32-pounder corronade9, and two oor- 
vettea, besides some small steamers, the 
aggregate crews of which numbered barely 
more than one thousand, hut were mostly 
English, with a large proportion of old man- 
of-war a men; all the superior officers were 
English. On 20 June the little squadron 


j ' . , " b ue river uia next (lay, 

and paid a visit to Rear-admiral Porker, 
commanding the English fleet then lying 
there [see Paekbb, Sib Wiumc, ltsi- 
J.8tSoj, when he was much gratified at being 
received according to his Portuguoso vault. 
When I came on shore/ he wrote to his 
wile, I was hailed os the liberator of 1’or- 


w , oquumron Avne. • j. wa 
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afterwards Duke of The in £5 Sf 7 "*!' Dom Pedro conferred on him 

Portugal, near the mouth of flu ~ - ' 

and, marching along the coast, 
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Sussex in tlis cliair, resolutions were now 
unanimously carried in favour of Napier 
being restored to his rank in the English, 
navy. But, in fact, the removal of liis name 
from the ‘ Navy List ’ was a matter of course 
when it was officially known that he had 
gone abroad without leave. When he re- 
turned to England and reported himself at 
the admiralty, his name was, equally as 
a matter of course, restored to its former 
place. 

Meanwhile Napier's position in Lisbon 
was by no means easy. At first he exulted 
in having the full control ol’ the dockyards. 
But everything was in a wretched condition. 
1 1 soon found out,’ he wrote, ‘that from the 
minister to the lowest clerk in the establish- 
ment 1 was opposed by every species of in- 
trigue.’ Worn out by insuperable difficulties, 
he sought relief in more active operations, and, 
though not without considerable opposition, 
obtained leave to make an attempt on the 
nortkern ports, which were still held for Horn 
Miguel. Accordingly, about the middle of 
March, he sailed from Sotuval, and landing 
liis men, about one thousand marines and sea- 
men, in the Minho, entered on a very remark- 
able campaign, with the result that * in ten 
days tho whole of the Entre-Douro-e-Minho 
was secured, tho siege of Oporto raised, and 
the enemy cut off from one of the richest 
provinces of Portugal.’ Miguel’s garrisons, 
it must, however, be noted, ottered no more 
than a pretence at resistance. Napier was 
none the less received in triumph by the 
populace at Oporto, and Dom Pedro raised 
him to the dignity of a count, aa Count Cope 
St. Vincent, a title afterwords changed to 
Count Napier St. Vincent, and invested Mrs. 
Napier with the order of Isabella. 

A few weeks later Napier conducted an- 
other expedition against Figuera, which was 
abandoned to him. He then marched inland 
and summoned OiU'om, which also surren- 
dered. With the conclusion of the civil 
war Napier’s work was done. He still koped 
to carry out the reforms he had contemplated, 
hut in June he went to England for a few 
weeks. On kis return to Lisbon the queen was 
declared of age, and on 24 Sept, her father 
died. Napier submitted to the new minis- 
ter of war a scheme for the government of 
the navy, and on its rejection he sent in his 
resignation. The queen on IB Oct. relieved 
him of the command, hut desired him to re- 
tain ‘ the honorary post of admiral.’ He 
struck his flag the same day, and on 4 Nov. 
sailed for England in the packet. 

Considered solely in reference to the busi- 
ness for which he had beou engaged, Napier's 
conduct was admirable, but it is incorrect to 


descrihe him as an enthusiast fighting in ths 
cause of constitutional freedom ; he had, in 
fact, refused to stir till he received six months’ 
pay in advance, and a policy of life insurance 
for 10,0001, His services were worth the 
money, but have no claim to be ranked as 
patriotic. Napier employed himself for the 
next two years in writing ‘ An Account of 
the War in Portugal between Don Pedro and 
Don Miguel ’ (2 vole, post 8vo, 1886), a book 
in which the author’s achievements and his 
share in the war are unpleasantly exagge- 
rated. 

About the. same time he purchased a small 
estate in Hampshire, near Catherington, 
formerly known as Quallett’s Grove, but to 
it ke now gave the name of Merchistoun, in 
memory or the old plaoo in Stirlingshire 
which he had sold in 1816. 

In January 1839 Napier commissioned the 
84-gun ship Powerful, which was sent out 
to the Mediterranean in the summer, when 
the troubled state of the Levant made it 
necessary to reinforce the floet under Sir 
Robert Slopford [q. v.] In June 1B40 he was 
sent in command of a small squadron to 
watch the course of events in Syria ; and on 
10 Aug. was ordered to hoist a blue broad 
pennant os commodore of the second class, 
and to go off Beyrout. It was then that he 
first learned the intention of the English 
government, in concert with Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, to support the Turk, and to com- 
pel Mohammed All to withdraw. Notwith- 
standing the formidable name of the alliance, 
thero was no force onthecoast exoept Napier’s 
squadron; and though he could threaten Bey- 
rout, which the Egyptians held with a force 
of fifteen thousand men, he could not do any- 
thing till, early in September, much to Ins 
disgust^ lie was joined by the admiral. 
Brigadier-geueral Sir Charles Smith too had 
come out, with a small body of engineers and 
artilleryman, to command the operations on 
shore. But Smith fell sick, and the military 
officer next in seniority was a lieutenant- 
colonel of m aiines, a man of neither ability nor 
energy. The admiral consequently directed 
Napior to take the oommand of the forces on 
shoro, and the commodore thus foundhimself 
general of a mixed force of marines, engi- 
neers, artillery, and Turks. Though in ap- 
pearance and mannora sail or of thooldsohool, 
N apier had, sinoe his experience at Busaco, be- 
lieved himself to be a bom general; hut vanity 
and desire for thoatricol effect characterised 
much of his military work. On 20 Sept, he 
wrote to Lord Minto, the first lord of the 
admiralty : ‘ I wish you would send out as 
many marines as can he spared; and if Sir 
Charles Smith does not return I trust on 
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(.nsineer of lower rank may lie sent out, from the south against the western face. Hu 
who will not interfere with me. I have was to anchor abreast of the southern fort 
begun this business successfully, and I feel on that aide, the ships astern passing on and 
myself quite equal to go on with it, for it is anchoring' in succession to the north of tko 
nothing new to me.’ But a few days later, Powerful, Contrary to his orders, and with- 
when he learned that a detached squadron out any apparent reason, he passed outside tliu 
v as to be sent against Sidon, under the eom- reef in front of the town, came in from the 
eiand of Captain Maurice Berkeley [q.v.] of | north, and anchored considerably to the north 
the Thunderer, he wrote very strongly to the j of the position assigned him, thus crowding 
admiral, complaining that he should have all , the ships astern, and leaving the apace ahead 
the ■ fag ’ of tue service, while a junior was unprovided for. It was not till after borne 
to have the opportunity of distinction. Stop- delay that the admiral succeeded in placing 
lord gave way, and appointed him to com- a ship in the vacant poaition (OonmNUiw, 
maiicl the expedition, which returned within pp, 202-8), The next morning he sharply 
two days, having taken possession of Sidon expressed his disapproval of Napier’s con- 
wit hout much difficulty. duct, on which Napier applied for a courl- 

On hi3 return to the camp Napier found martial. The general wish in the squadron 
the admiral intent on a combined attack on was that the dispute might be settled 
Boyraut. The marines were sent to their amicably, in order not to lessen the credit of 
ships, and Napier, in command of the Turks, the action. Stopford, who was a vory old 
advanced through the mountains to the posi- man^ wrote that a difference of opinion did 
tion of the Egyptian army, on the heights to not imply censure, to which Napier, in arudo 
the south of the Nahr-el-Nelb, On ID Oct,, note, replied: 'I placed my ship to tho best, 
at. he was preparing to attack, he received a of my judgment; I could do no more.’ Stop- 
formal order to retire and hand over the com- j ford condoned the offence, but the many oill- 
mand to Sir Charles Smith, who had just cers in the fleet who had suffered by Napior’u 
returned from Constantinople with a firman capricious disobedience neithor forgave it nor 
appointing him commander-in-chief of the : forgot it. 

lurkisb army. Napier judged that to at- It was, however, necessary to strengthen 
tempt a retreat at that time might be disas- the squadron off Alexandria, and Napier was 
trous, and took on himself to disobey the ordered to take command of it He arrived 


. expressed it, stirred them up with his Mohammed Ali as hereditary puslm, subject 
suck, or pelted them with stone-, till, to to his restoring the Turkish ileofc and eva- 
avoid the attack of the commodore m their ousting Syria, he forthwith m'rniosnd. urmnl 


n , ln „ . „ d K I " ar ’ “ 4 ed }>y » implant from whom he woe not forty-eight hours 
i^rri went 011 board tbu The first intelligence that Slopforil 

1 oweifiil without reluctance. _ _ had of the negotiation was the annow.ee- 

? tbe onl 7 P^tum on the mentthat the convention was siemod. 11 0 

tbe b 7 *•>» end of immediately repudiated it, and wrote to Unit 

1 sSjS 


noon of the Srd fhlZ.T Ci N, ®F* e governments took a more favour- 

I- til"” vll: 


was not only disrespectful to an 
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officer of Sir Robert Stopford’s rank and ser- 
vices, but it was highly ungrateful, In this 
convention business there is not a spark of 
gratitude to his kind old chief ; but indeed 
I don’t think the soil fitted for a plant of 
that nature. I wonder what commander- 
in-chief will ever trust him again 1 (id. p. 
213). 

On 2 Dec. 1840, in acknowledgment of the 
capture of Acre, all the captains present 
were nominated C.B’s., and Napier, as second 
in command, was made a K.C.B. He also 
received from the European sovereigns of 
the alliance the order of Maria Theresa of 
Austria, of St. George of Russia, and of the 
Red Eagle of Prussia. Erom the sultan he 
received a diamond-hilled sword and the 
first class of the Medjidie, with a diamond 
star. In January 1841 he was sent on a 
special mission to Alexandria and Cairo, to 
see tho convention duly carried out. Ho re- 
joined thePowerful early inMarch, and being 
then sent to Malta obtained a month’s leave 
and went home. His fame and his achieve- 
ments, with a good deal of embellishment, 
had been noised abroad. At Liverpool and 
Manchester he was cheered hy crowds and 
entertained at civic banquets. He was pre- 
sented with the freedom of the city of Lon- 
don; he was invited by Marylebone and by 
Falmouth to stand for parliament, and, as 
his leave was within a couple of days of ex- 
piring, he applied to Lord Minto for on ex- 
tension. 1 It takes time,’ he said, ‘to make 
inquiries before pledging oneself.' For such 
a purpose the application was refused, 
whereupon Napier requested to he placed on 
half-pay. This was done, and at the general 
election he was returned to the House of 
ComoionB as member for Marvleboue, 

During the next few years he was mainly 
occupiud with parliamentary business, speak- 
ing on naval topics, more especially on pro- 
posals to improve the condition or Beamon, 
and on the necessity of increasing t ho strength 
of the navy. His ideas, in themselves fre- 
quently sound, were spoiled by the extrava- 
gance or inaccuracy of their presentment; 
and though some of them found favour with 
the miuietora, they had little difficulty iu 
showing others to be absurd or impracti- 
cable. He was busy, too, in writing his 
‘ History of the War in Syria ’ (2 vols. post 
8vo, 1842), a hook deprived of most of its 
value by want of care and accuracy. On 
9 Nov. 1810 bo attained the rank of roar- 
admiral, and in the following May hoisted 
his flag onboard the St. Vincent, of 120 guns, 
in command of the Channel licet. In August 
tho fleet was sent to Lisbon, and Nnpior, on 
the ground that it would he a oompliment 
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to the Portuguese, applied for permission to 
assume his Portuguese title. Lord Palmer- 
ston refused in a semi-bantering letter : ‘ "W e 
cannot afford to lose the British admiral Sir 
Charles Napier, and to have him converted 
into a Portuguese count.’ During the greater 
part of 1848 the squadron was on the coast 
of Ireland, and in December was sent to 
Gibraltar and the coast of Morocco, to restrain 
and, if possible, to punish the insolence end 
depredations of the Riff pirates. 

In April 1849 the squadron returned to 
Spithead, and Napier was ordered to strike 
his flag. He had expected to hold the com- 
mand for three years, and the disappoint- 
ment perhaps gave increased bitterness to 
the many letters which he wrote to the 
1 Times ’ denouncing the policy of the admi- 
ralty. Many of these, as well as some of 
earlier date, were collected and edited by 
Sir William Napier under the title of ‘ Tho 
Navy, its Past and Present State’ (8vo, 
1861). Many of the reforms which he urged 
ware salutary, and many of his oriticisms 
just ; hut thB tone of the book as a whole 
was offensive to the service. He had already 
applied for the Mediterranean station when 
it should be vacant ; but the admiralty and 
the prime minister were agreed that thoy 
could not trust to his discretion. This led 
to further correspondence, and to an extra- 
ordinary letter to Lord John Russell, in 
which Napier maintained that the appoint- 
ment of Rear-admiral Dundas [see DuiTDAS, 
Sib Jaaies Whitiuy Deans 1 to the com- 
mand was defrauding him of his just rights, 
and, recapitulating the several events in 
which he had taken part, arrogated to him- 
self the whole of tne merit. This letter, 
with o tilers which he published in the ‘ Times ’ 
of 19 Deo, 1861, brought down many well- 
substantiated contradictions (Times, 33 and 
27 Deo.), and was cleverly travestied in 
verse with historical notes (Morning Herald, 
9 Jan. 1862). 

On 28 May 186S he was promoted to be 
vice-admiral, and in February 1864 was 
nominated to the command of the fleet to be 
sent to the Baltic. Popular enthusiasm in- 
dulged in the most extravagant expectations 
as to what the squadron might accomplish if 
war with Russia should be declared (Eaup, 
p, 14), and at a semi-public dinner at tbo 
Reform Club on 7 Marob there was a great 
deal of ill-timed boasting (Times, 8 and 
9 March), It was reported that Napier pro- 
mised, within a month after entering the 
Baltic, either to be in Cronstodt orin heaven : 
words corresponding to those — then unpub- 
lished— which ho had addressed to his wife 
twenty years before, on sailing to lake oom- 
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maud of the Portuguese fleet. At the time 
Kapler's idea, -which was shared by the ad- 
miralty and the general public, was that what 
hud been done at Sidon and at Acre was to 
be repeated at Cronstadt or Helsingfors. But 
when the admiral got into the Baltic he 
realised, in view of the frowning cusemates 
of Sveaborgor Cronstadt, or Rem or Bomai- 
suud, that it was not for line-of-battla 
ships to engage a first-class fortress. What, 
under the circumstances, ships could do was 
done. The Russian ports were absolutely 
sealed; but beyond this- most stringent 
blockade nothing was attempted, though 
Bomarsund was cuptured, mainly by a land 
force of ten thousand men specially 6ent 
from Fiance. 

The reality fell so far short of what had 
been expected that everybody asked who was 
to blame. Napier, in no measured language, 
laid the blame on the admiralty, for not 
having supplied him with gunboats, and on 
his fleet, ns very badly manned and still 
worse disciplined (Eaup, fraq. ; Times, 7 Feb. 
1855 ; CoDEDfaioit, p. 497). The admiralty 
and public opinion, on the other hand, laid 
the blame on Napier himself, on his capri- 
cious humour or want of nerve, which — 
there were people who said — had been de- 
stroyed by too liberal and long continued 
potations of Scotch whisky; while others 
referred to his own published words : ‘Most 
men of sixty are too old for dash and enter- 
prise. . . . When a man’s body begins to 

shake, the mind foRowa, and he is always the 

last to find it out ’ (The Navi/, &c., pp. 78, 
100; cf. JSdiniurf/h Jleviao, cxviii. 179 n.) 

In July 1866 Sir Charles Wood, then first 
lord of the admiralty, recommended Napier 
for the G.C.B. He declined to accept it, i 
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man of action, within a perhaps limited 
scope, his conduct was often brilliant ; hut 
his insolence and ingratitude to Sir Robert 
Stopford, Ms selfish insubordination, and his 
arrogant representation of himself as tlia 
hero of the hour, left very bitter memories 
in the minds of his colleagues. 

As a young man, from his very dark com- 

: -l - r .a. i _ r _ _ -m.. 


tricities of Ms oonduct — many of which aro 
recorded by his stepson — as Mad Charley. 
His portrait by T. M. Joy [q. v/j, now in 
the Painted Hall at Greenwich, is an ad- 
mirable likeness, though, as has hoen fre- 
quently pointed out, it mokes him look too 
clean ana too well dressed, points on which 


and wrote at length to Prince Albert, as 
grand master of the order, explaining his 
reasons and stating his grievances. His 
enemies, real or imaginary, were numerous, 
and the abusive language which ho scattered 
around continually added to them. In 1856 
he was elected M.P. for Southwark, and in 
and out of parliament devoted himself to 
denouncing Sr Janies Graham and the board 
of admiralty. During the intervale of his 
06 111 Souse of Commons he re- 
sided almost entirely at Merchistoun, where 
he had all along taken gTeat interest in ex- 
perimental farming, considering himself an 
authority, more especially on turnips and 

{e“o ‘ ?®. became an admiral on 6 March 
iwj and died on 6 Nov. I860. 

Brn angry and often unseemly quarrels of 
Jus later days gave an impression of Napier 
as much below his real merits as that pre- 
viously entertained was above them, As a 


, Simpson, is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
: Edinburgh. A partial observer has doscribod 
i him in 1840 as 1 about fourteen stone, stout, 
1 and brood built ; stoops from a wound in his 
neck, walks lame from another in hie log, 
turns out one of his feet, and has a most 
slouching, slovenly gait; a largo round face, 
with blade, bushy eyebrowB, a double chin, 
scraggy, grey, uncurled whiskers and thin 
hair; wears a superfluity of shirt collar and 
small neck-handkerchief, always bedaubed 
with snuff, which ho takos in immonse (quan- 
tities ; usuaUy liia trousers far too short, anti 
wears the ugliest pair of old shoos ho can 
find ’ (Elbrs Napibk, ii. 130). As yours 
wont on he did not improve, aud in Novem- 
ber 1864 his appearance on shore at Kiol, in 
plain clothes, used to excite wonder amount- 
ing almost to consternation. 

By his wife (d. 19 Dec. 1857) ho had issue 
a son, who died in infancy, and a daughter, 
married in 1848 to the Rev. Henry .Todroll, 
rector of Gisleham, in Suffolk Of his step- 
children, who took the name of Napier, the 
eldest, Edward Delavnl Hungorl’ord Elors 
Napier, is separately noticed. The second, 

Charles George, who was wifchNapiorthrough 

the Portuguese war, and both thon and after- 
wards was spoken of as an officer of groat 
promise, was captain of the Avenger frigate, 
was lost with her on 20 Dee. 1817 
(O'ByjtNH). 

n. f- T J“ W 6 ? nd Correspondence of Admiral Sir 
£ hia Hopson, Gonorol Elors 

Napier (2 vols. 8 vo, 1802), loses much of its 

2^ of * *** 


S, ^ 0f W X (privately 

printed) ; TrnoB, 7 Nov. 1800, 28 Jan. 1802 : 
Mw. Jodrslls Letter to tho Editor of the Times 
m t0 “ttack upon her father’s conduct 
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of tlio Baltic Fleet; Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates ; (Jove’s Sir Charles Napior in the Medi- 
terranean and the Baltic and elsewhere,] 

,T. It. L. 

NAPIER, Sib CHARLES JAMES 
(1782-1863), conqueror of Sind (Scindo), 
eldest son of Colonel the Hon. George Napier 
[q. v.] and, Ms second rvife, Lady Sarah Bun- 
bury, was horn at "Whitehall, London, on 
10 Aug. 1782, George Thomas Napi er [q . v.], 
Henry Edward Napier [q. v.l, and "William 
Francis Patrick Napier [q. v.J were his bro- 
thers. When he was only three, the family 
moved to Celbridge, on the Liffey ten miles 
from Dublin. His father was a very hand- 
some man, with a fine figure and grant 
strength, both of body and of mind. His 
mother was, says Horace Walpole, ‘more 
beautiful than you can conceive . . . she 
shone, besides, with all the graces of un- 
affected but animate nature.' Charles Napier, 
owing to an accident, was sickly as a child, 
and never attained the fine proportions for 
which the family were remarkable. He was 
also short-sighted; but he had an admirable 
constitution and a high spirit. 

On 81 Jan. 1794 he obtained a commis- 
sion as ensign in the 33rd regiment,, from 
wMch. he was promoted to be lieutenant in 
tbe 89th regiment on 8 May the same year. 
He joined theregimentntNetley Camp,' where 
it formed part of an army assembling under 
Lord Moira [see Hastinss, Fbancis Raw- 
don-]. His lather was assistant quarter- 
master-general to the force, and when it 
sailed for Ostond Napier was sent buck to 
Ireland, having exchanged into the 4th regi- 
ment; but, instead of joining his regiment, 
was placed with Me brother William as a 
day-scholar at a large grammar school in 
Celbridge. When the rebellion took place in 
1798, OmonelNapierfortified Ms house, armed 
Msfive hoys, and offered an asylum to all who 
were willing to resist the insurgents, The 
elder Napier, with Charles at his side, used, 
to scour the country on horseback, keeping 
a sharp look-out. In 1799 Charles became 
aide-de-oamp to Sir James Duff [q, v.], com- 
manding the Limerick district. In 1800 he 
resigned his staff appointment to join the 
96th regiment, or riflo corps, which was being 
formed at Blatohington, Sussex, by a selec- 
tion of men and officers from other TegimentB, 
He was quartered for the next two years at 
Weymout h, Hy the, and Shomoliffe. In June 
1803 he was appointed aide-de-oamp to his 
cousin, General Henry Edward Fox [q, v.l 
commander-in-chief of the forces in Ireland, 
and served against the insurgents. He accom- 
panied General Fox to London when he was 
transferred to the command of the home dis- 


trict. While serving on the London staff be 
saw muoh of bis cousin, Charles James Fox 
[q. v.], and the cheerful society at St. Anne’s 
Hill was a pleasant interlude in Ms life. 

On 22 Dec. 1808 he was promoted captain 
in the staff corps, a newly organised body of 
artificers to assist the royal engineers and 
the quartermaster-general. In 1 804 he was 
quartered at Chelmsford and Chatham. In 
October his father died ; the family were left 
in straitened circumstances, hut Pitt be- 
stowed pensions on tbe widow and daughters. 
In the middle of 1806 Napier went with his 
corps to Hytlio, where he was employed in 
the construction of the Military Canal, and 
came under the personal supervision of Sir 
John Moore [q. v.l who was at that time 
training the 43rd, 62nd, and rifle regiments, to 
fit them for the distinguished part they were 
to piny as the light division in the Peninsula. 
Napier's brothers William (in the 48rd) and 
George (in the 52nd) were thus in the same 
command, 

On 29 May 1806, on the accession of Fox 
to power, Napier wos promoted to a majority 
in a Cape Colonial corps, from which he ex- 
changed into the 60th regiment, then quar- 
tered at Bogtior, Sussex. During the next 
two years and a half he was moved about with 
the regiment to Guernsey, Deal, Hythe, and 
Ashford, and was frequently in command of 
the battalion. After the battle of Yimiera 
(August 1808) Napier was ordored to join the 
Hist battalion of the 60th at Lisbon, and, as 
the colonel had obtained leave of absence, 
Napier found Mmself on arrival at Lisbon in 
command of the battalion. Sir John Moore 
at once incorporated the regiment in the 
army going to Spain. Napier’s battalion was 
in Lord "William Bentinck’s brigade, and 
distinguished itself throughout the famous 
retreat, On 16 .Tan. 1809, at Oorufia, it be- 
haved splendidly, with Napior leading it. 
Napier was five times wounded : his leg wos 
brolron by a musket shot, he received a sabre 
cut on the head, a bayonet wound in tbe 
back, sevore contusions from the butt end of 
a musket, and Ms ribs were broken by a gun- 
shot. Eventually he was taken prisoner; 
Ms name was returned among the killed, but 
Ms life was saved by a French drummer. He 
was taken to Marshal Soult’s quarters, where 
he received every attention. MarahaPNey, 
who succeeded Soult in command at Oorufia, 
was particularly kind, and on 20 March set 
him at liberty, on parole not to serve again 
until exchanged, it having been represented 
to Ney that Napier’s mother was a widow, 
old and blind. Itwosnot until January 1810 
that an exchange was effected, and Napier 
was able to rejoin his regiment. Finding it 
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ia aoarters in Portugal, lie obtained leave of serve again in the Peninsula, he exchanged 
absence and permission to join, as a volunteer, back into the. 80lh Teg mount, and cm leaving 
the light brigade in which his brothers were the 102nd regiment the officers xii'osenlod him 
serving. He acted as aide-de camp to Robert with a sword of honour. He sailed lor Ttng- 
Craufard fq. v.l at the battle on the Ooa land m September 1813, and arrived to hud 
124 Julv lffioi, and had two horses killed 1 the war with France concluded, IIo served 
under him. On the fall of Almeida the army 1 with the 50th regiment uutdDacoraber 1814, 
retreated, and Napier was attached to Lord j when he woe placed hy reduction on nalt- 
Wellin "ton’s staff; at the battle of Busaoo pay, Napier at once entered i ha military 
1 27 Sept. 1810) he was shot through the face, college at Farnham, where ha was joined by 
his iaw broken, and his eye injured. He was liis 1 brother "William. 

gent to Lisbon, where he was laid up for some When in March 1816 Napoleon escaped 
months. On 6 March 1811 he started to rejoin I from Elba, Napier wont as a volunteer to 
the army, his wound still bandaged. On the ( Ghent. He took part in the storming of 
IStli he rode ninety miles on one horse and 1 Oambroi, and marched into Paris with tho 
in one course, including a three hours' halt, I allied armies, He was mentioned in dos- 
and reached the army between Redinha and I patohes from the Peninsula and North 
Condeixa. The light division was in advance, | America. For his services in the Poninsula 
and in constant contact with Mossena’s rear he received the gold medal for Coruna, whova 
iniard under Ney. On the 14th, advancing he commanded a regiment, and tho silver war 
with his regiment, Napier met his brothers medal with two clasps for Busaco and 
"William (of the 48rd regiment) and George 
being carried to the rear; Doth were wounded, 
the furmer, it was supposed, mortally. He 
was engaged at the battle of F nentea d’Onoro 
(5 May 1811). At the second siege of 
Badajos he was employed on particular ser- 
vice near Medellin. 

On 27 June 1811 he was promoted to the 
lieutenant-colonelcy of the 102nd regiment, 
which had just arrived at Guernsey from 
Botany Bay. He embarked for England on 
26 Aug., and spent some months with his 
mother before joining hie regiment in Guern- 
sey. lord Liverpool conferred on Napier the 
small non-resident and sinecure government 
of the Virgin Isles, in consideration of his 
wounds and services, and he held it for a 
year or two ; but when pensions for wounds 
were granted he resigned it. Napier went 
to Guernsey in January 1812. 

In July he embarked with his regiment 
for Bermuda, where he arrived in Septem- 


Fuentes d’Onoro. When ihe order of the 
P ith was reconstituted he won mado a 0.15. 
While on Mb way home from Ostend in 1 8 1 5 
the ship sank at the mouth of the harbour, 
and Napier was noarly drowned. Ho re- 
joined the military college at Farnham, and 
remained until the end of 1817, reading dili- 
gently, not only military and political his- 
tory, but also general literature, and study- 
ing agriculture, building construction, nud 
political economy. 

In May 1819 he was appointed an inspect- 
ing field officer in the Ionian Islands, and In 
1830 he was sent on a confidential mission 
to Ali Pasha at Joonnina. In 1821 lie went 
on leave of absence to Gm>co, to study the 
military advantages of the position of tho 
Isthmus of Corinth, as he had tlioughta of 
throwing in his lot withtheflrreks, and hoped 
to lead their army, He returned to Oorfu in 
the beginning of 1822, and in March was ap- 
pointed resident of Oephalania. This ollieo, 
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bet. In May 1818 he was appointed to com- created by Sir Thomas Maitland [q. v.j, tho 


maud a brigade, composed of his own regi- 
ment, a body of royal marine", and a corps of 
Frenchmen enlisted from the war prisoners, 
to take part in the expedition under General 
Sir Thomas Sydney Beckwith [q. v.l which 
engaged in desultory operations against the 

_ 2— rm._ ° 


high commissioner, conferred almost absolut 0 
power on the holder, and was designed to 
protect the people against feudal oppnmsion. 
This was probably the happiest period of 
Napier’s life. He threw himself with all his 
determination and energy into tho reform of 


United States of America. The expedition | abuses of all kinds, and into tho development 
went with the fleet to Hampton Roads, when 1 of everything that could conduce to the wol- 
Oraney Island, at the mouth of the Elizabeth fare of the Oephalonians. He carriod out 
nyer, was seized, and the town of Little , a number of public works and covered tile 

Ilampton, at the attack on which Napier 1 :_1 — ” — ' 

was in command, taken and plundered In „ ualu 

August Napier was detached, with Admiral 1 JcimKtt; Kennedy Tq* vl 
Sir George Cockburn [q. y.j, to the coast of through life hie attached ini 

( ’n.T/Vlinil.. wnaMTflwmiB min n* nnA*n a. . i. J. 1 1.. j. i'ji 


Carolina, where various minor operations took 
place. Thence he proceeded with the regi- 
ment to Halifax, Nova Scotia. Anxious to 


island with a network of good roads, ITo was 
ably seconded by Captain (aftorwards Major) 
John Pitt, kannoj- r - y.j, who remained 
friend. IIo did not 


lose sight of the Greek question, and received 
constant demands for advice from Prince 
Mavrocordato. Napier sent the Greek go- 
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vernment a masterly memorandum on the 
military situation., including a plan of opera- 
tions and a strong recommendation to appoint 
Mavrocordato dictator. In the summer and 
autumn of 1828 he saw a good deal of Byron, 
who inJanuaiyl824, when Napier was going | 
to England on leave, gave him a letter to the ] 
Greek committee in London, recommending 
him os ‘ our man to lead a regular force or 
to organise a national one for the Greeks.’ 
He made a deep impression on Byron, who 
spoke of him on his deathbed. Napier re- 
turned to England in the beginning of 1824, 
and put himself in communication with the 
Greek committee. His services were, how- 
ever, declined. He wrote a pamphlet on the 
Greek question, and a memoir on the roads 
of Cephalonia. 

In May 1826 he was back again in Oe- 

S holonia. Maitland was dead, and Sir Ere- 
erickAdam[q.v.]had taken his place as high 
commissioner. Napier was promoted colonel 
in the army on 27 May 1826. He made tlie 
acquaintance of the missionary JosephWolff, 
who waB wrecked off Cephalonia ; for Wolff 
he had a great admiration. 

In September 1826 Ibrahim Pasha was 
ravaging the Morea, and the Greeks turned 
to Napier for help. Napier sent his condi- 
tions ; hut the Greek government were per- 
suaded by the London committee to spend 
on ships of war the money which would 
have furnished Napier with an army. They 
still desired to secure his services, and offered 
a larger remuneration than he had asked for ; 
hut he was not inclined to he dependent on 
the mismanagement and intrigues of the 
Greek government, and, failing to obtain com- 
plete power, he declined the offer, and tried 
to forget his disappointment in renewed 
efforts for the prosperity of his government. 
In 1820 he was suddenly called to England 
by the death of his mother. In April 1827 he 
married, and in July returned to Cephalonia. 
He could not brook the interference of the 
new high commissioner, and a coldness arose 
between them, which soon grew into hos- 
tility. The roads and publio works in which 
he delighted were taken out of Napier's hands ; 
and the feudal proprietors, from whom Napier 
had exacted the duties of their position while 
curtailing some of their privilegos, aggra- 
vated the ill-feeling by laying many com- 
plaints before the high commissioner. 

Early in 1880 Napier was obliged to take 
hie wife to England on account of her health. 
Some months after his departure Adam sent 
home charges against Napier, seised his ofHoial 
papers, ana publicly declared he would not 
allow him to return. Lord Goderich, who 
thought there were, no doubt, faults on both 


sides, offered Napier the residency of Zante, 
a higher post than that of Cephalonia. But 
Napier declined the offer ; ha considered his 
character was not vindicated unless he re- 
turned to Cephalonia. He lived with his 
family at one time in Berkshire, and at an- 
other in nampahire, and then settled at 
Bath. During thiB interval of retirement he 
took on interest in politics, and occupied 
himself in writing a hook on his government 
of Cephalonia. In 1883 he had a severe 
attack of cholera, and on 81 July of that year 
was completely prostrated by the death of 
his wife. He removed to Caen in Normandy, 
and devoted himself to the education of his 
daughters, 

In August 1884 a company received a 
charter to settle in South Australia, and the 
colonists petitioned far the appointment of 
Napier as governor. Many months of sus- 
pense ensued, during which Napier wrote a 
work on colonisation. In May 1886 he was 
informed that the terms which he proposed 
on behalf of the colonists were not acceptable 
to the company, and he declined the appoint- 
ment at tne end of 1886. He married a 
second time in 1836, and again settled at 
Bath, where he entered eagerly into politics. 
He had a bitter controversy with O’Oonnell, 
which led to his publishing a dialogue on 
the poor laws. He also published a book 
on military law, and edited ‘Lights and 
Shadows or Military Life,’ from the Frenoh 
of Count Alfred de Vigny and Elzfiar Blase. 
But his principalliterary work at this time was 
an historical romance entitled ‘ Harold,’ the 
manuscript of which strangely disappeared. 
On 10 Jan. 1887 he was promoted major- 
general. In March 1888 he moved to Pater, 
Milford Haven. La July he was made a 
K.O.B. He applied for the command and 
lieutenant-goveniorship of Jersey, and, after 
considerable suspense, was rofused. He then 
made a short tour in Ireland, visiting his old 
friend Kennedy, and the model farm at 
Glasnevin. A pamphlet on the state of 
Ireland was the result of hie visit. 

In April 1889 Lord Hill appointed Napier 
to the command of the troops in the northern 
difttriot, comprising the eleven northern coun- 
ties of England. Chartism was rife at the 
time; outrages were not infrequent, and 
Napier’s political opinions were on the side of 
the people. He felt the responsibility, and, 
while sympathising with tne distress that 
prevailed, determined to uphold law and 
order with a firm hand. He had excellent 
subordinates in Hew Ross, afterwards field- 
marshal, and Colin Campbell, afterwards 
Lord Clyde J\j. v.1 Napier's well-organised 
measures judiciously maintained the law in a 
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tiiae of considerable disaffection, and the Napier moved at the end of November to 

Sliikarpur. A fresh treaty, based on Napier's 
In April 1841 he accepted an Indian com- reports, was ordered by tho governop-gonoral 
mand* offered to him by Lord HiU, and in to ho offered as an ultimatum, llui pro- 
October left for India. He assumed 00 m- posal produced strong remonstrances from 
mand at Poona at the end of December. On both Khairpur and Haidarabad. < >n 15 Dec 
the arrival in India of Lord Ettenboiough as the British troops commenced tho passage. of 
governor-general in 1842, heappliedtoNapier the Indus, in order to occupy tho territories 
For a statement of his view on the military mentioned in the treaty. Napier fixed his 
situation. Xapiersenthimamemorandumon headquarters at Bolin, where, with ins right 
4 March, recommending as the first step the resting on the river and his loft on the 
prompt relief of Sale, who was holding Jalala- desert, he barred the amirs from auuzaucot 
bad, and the formation of two strong columns j and Bhang-Bara, which were token posses- 
to move on Kabul— one from Peshawar, the sion of bv Bengal troops. On 31 Doc. 1842 
other from Kandahar by Ghazni. 'Napier determined to seize tho fortress of 

In August he was ordered to take com- Imamghar, the impregnable refuge of the 
mand in Upper and Lower Sind. He sailed amirs, in the midst of tho great desert in the 
from Bombay on 3 Sept. Cholera broke out east of Sind, He mounted 850 men of tho 
on the voyage, and fifty-four lives were lost Queen’s 22ud regiment on cuniols, two sol- 
before Karachi was reached. A few days diersoneach,and,takiiigtwo24-poiintlliowit- 
after landing, at a review of the troops, he zors and two hundred Sind horse, started on 
was severely injured in the leg by the burst- 6 Jan. 1843. On arriving on 12 Jan. at 
ing of a rocket. On bis recovery he sailed Imamghar, it was found to have boon (wa- 
rn) the Indus to Haidarabad and Sakhar. cuatedonly a few hours by a garrison of two 
Here he found himself chief agent in Sind thousand men. After three days’ rost the 
of the governor-general, as well as general fortress was blown up, and Napier made for 
officer commanding the troops. Sind was the Indus nt Pir Abu Dakar, where he halted 
divided under three distinct sets of rulers — on 21 Jan. for the main body of his troops, 
the amirs of Khairpur or Upper Sind, the and whence he could fall, if noeussary, either 
amirs of Haidarabad jor Lower Sind, and , upon the amirs of Haidarabad or those of 

’ Khairpur. The masterly stroke by whioli 
Napier seized Imamghar before hostilities 
had actually commenced, and deprived tho 
amirs of their last retreat in case of clangor, 
elicited the warm praise of the Duke of Wol- 


the amir of Mirpur. The British occupied 
Sliikarpur, Bakliai, and Karachi by treaty. 
The amirs were in a state of excitement, duo 
to the recent British reverses in Afghanistan, 
while the return to India of General Eng- 


land’s force through the Bolan pass, when lington. 
both advanced on Kandahar, was interpreted Napier at this time had tho govornor- 
as a retreat. The situation was critical. The general’s authority to compel the amirs to 
governor-general had instructed Captain accept the new treaty, flntrum thought 
(afterwards General Sir) James Outram that its acceptance could lie obtained by 
Ljb v -]> who was chief political officer before negotiations, while Napier knew that ovary 
the arrival of Napier, In case any of the day’s delay would bring him nearer to I, ho 
amirs proved faithless, to confiscate their hot weather, when operations in tho field 
dominions; and Napier, after reading Lord would be difficult. Ho nevertheless was so 
Ellenborough’s instructions, and receiving for influenced by Outram that he deaidod to 
reports from Outram and othersof the dis- try what peaceable measures would do, anil 
affection of the amirs, made up hismind that seut Outram to Khairpur ns his commissioner 
the practical annexation of Sind was inevi- to issue a proclamation calling on tho amirs 
table, and could not be long delayed. The of both provinces to appear on 20 Jan. l.o 
chief complaint against the amirs was the complete tho treaty. The time was extended 
continued levying of tolls in violation of the to 26 Jon. and then to 1 Feb,, and again to 
treaty, notwithstanding frequent protqsts, 6 Feb. Meanwhile Napier sent Outram, at 
lhen came the_ discovery that negotiations his own request, to Haidarabad, and himself 
irore going on with neighbouring tribes for an moved with his army Blowly southward. Tie 
offensive alliance against the British. Napier reached Nowshera on 80 Jan, Outram was 
was impressed with the natural wealth of the still sanguine of a peaceful issuo, and, report- 
country and the oppression of the Pindis ing that not a mm in arms was at iffla- 

7 he /’ bS, suggested that the only “ing wanting 
(the poor people), he says, ‘live in a larder was that Napier should leave his army and Jo 
StSw • T^meers rob by taxes, in person to haidarabad. But N$"ffiin- 
tbe lull-tribes by matchlocks,’ telfigence that some twenty-flvo thousand 
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mon were collected within six miles of flni- 
d.ii.ihad, that fen thousand of the Khandesh 
tviho woro coming down the left bank of the 
Tnd a", that seven thousandmen under Sustain 
wore in roar of his left flank atK.hunhera,that 
ten thousand under Shir Muhammad were 
marching from Mirpur, while in the moun- 
tains on the right Lanlt of the Indus thousands 
were ready at a signal to potir down upon the 
plains, lie therefore ridiculed Outram’s pro- 
posal. On 12 Feb. L848 Outram met the 
amirs, who, with the exception of Nasir 
Khan, signed the draft treaties ; hut the ex- 
citement in the city was so groat that Outram 
and his stall' wore threatened and insulted 
on their way hack to thoir quarters. Next 
day the amirs represented that they could 
not restrain their followers, and on the 16th 
the residency was attacked, and Outram 
and liie gallant hand, afteT soma hours’ 
sioge, fought their way to the steamers, 
which carried them off to rejoin the main 
force. 

Napier had waited at Nowshera until 
6 Feb. lie then marched to Saknrand, where 
he halted on 1 1 Fob. After three days he 
reached Sindnbad, and on 1G Feb. he was at 
Matari. Towards evening ho heard that the 
enemy wore ten miles off, entrenched in the 
heil of the Fnlaili river nearMiani (Moaueo). 
The lowest estimate of the enemy’s strength 
was twenty-two thousand. Napier’s force 
was less than 2,800, and this number was 
further reduced by six hundred men, of whom 
two hundred were sent with Outram to Are 
tho forests on the enemy’s flank, while four 
hundred men were in charge of baggage. Of 
the 2,200 men remaining, fewer than five 
hundred were Europeans. 

The enemy was discovered at daybronk of 
the 17th, and at nine o’clock in the morning 
the British lino of battle was formed, The 
baggage, tlio animals, and tho largo body of 
camp followors wore formed up in the Bri- 
tish rear, and surrounded with a ring of camels 
facing inwards, with hales between tliem for 
the armed followers to fire over. This impro- 
vised defence was guarded by 260 Poona horse 
and four companies of infantry. Napier's 
order of battle was — artillery with twelve 
guns and fifty sappers on the right, 22nd 
Queen's regiment next, and on the left tho 
25th, 12th, and 1st grenadier nativo regi- 
ments in succession, tho whole in echelon ; 
on the loft of tho lilfo were the 9th Bengal 
cavalry and the Sind or Jacob's horse. The 
enemy had oighteon guns, and were strongly 
postod on a curve of the river, convex to the 
British, with a skikargah on eaoh sido flank- 
ing their front. The skikargah, or woody 
enclosure, on the left was covered towards 
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the plain by a stone wall ; behind the wall 
six thousand Baluchis were posted. 

Riving the order to advance, Napier rode 
forward, and noting an opening in the wall on 
his right flank, with an inspiration of genius 
thrust a company of the 22nd regiment and 
a gun into the space, telling Captain IVwto 
block the gap, and if necessary die there, thus 
paralysing the six thousand Baluchis within 
with a force of eighty men. Tew died at his 
post, hut his diminished company held the 
gap to the end. The main body of tlio 
British, advancing in columns of regiments 
in echelon under heavy Bro, formed into line 
successively as each regiment approached 
tho river FalaiK, and charged up the hank, 
but staggered bade on seeing tho sea of tur- 
bans and of waving swords that filled all 
the broad, deop bed of the river, now dry. 
For over two hours the British line remained 
a few yards from the top of tho hank, ad- 
vancing to deliver their fare into the masses 
of the enemy in the river-bed, and returning 
to load. Tho Baluchis, driven desperate by 
the increasing volleys of the British, pressed 
upon from behind, and unahlo to retreat, 
made frequent chargee ; hut, os these were 
not executed in ooncort along their line, the 
British troops wore able to overlap round 
thoir flanks and push thorn hack over tho 
edge. The Baluchis fought stubbornly. No 
fire of musketry, discharge of grape, or push 
of bayonet could drive them buck. Leap- 
ing at the guns, they were blown away by 
scorns at o time, their gaps being continually 
filled from tho rear. Napior could not leave 
this desperate conflict. lie sawtlie struggle 
could not last much longer, and, judging 
that the supremo moment, had come, he sent 
orders to Ins cavalry on tlio left to ohargo on 
the enemy’s right. He himself rode up and 
down liis infantry line, holding, as it seemed, 
a charmed life, while urging his men to sus- 
tain the increasing fury of the enomy. The 
British cavalry swept down on the enemy’s 
right, dashed through their guns, rode over 
the high hank of the river, crossed its bed, 
gained the plain beyond, and chargod into 
the enemy's rear with irresistible fury. Then 
the Baluchis in front lookod behind, and tho 
British infantry, seizing the opportunity, 
charged with a shout, pushed the Baluchis 
into the ravine, and closed in hand-to-hond 
fight, The bottle was won. The Baluchis 
slowly moved off, as if half inclined to renew 
tho conflict. With a British loss of twenty 
officers and 260 men out of 2,200, no loss 
than 0,000 Baluchis woro killed or wounded, 
and moro than three times as many wore in 
retreat. Napier was content. Quarter was 
neither asked nor given, but there was no 
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desire to follow up the beaten foe. Haidar- 
nbad surrendered, and six amirs gave up their 

Slur Muhammad, the Lion of Mirpur, con- 
fident in the defeat of the British, and un- 
willing to swell the triumph of his rivals, 
was a few miles off, with ten thousand men. 
He now retreated on Mirpur, where he soon 
found hims elf at the head of twenty-five 
thousand men. The position was one that 
called forth oil Napiers powers. His force 
was greatly reduced, the thermometer was 
110° in the shade, he had no transport, and 
Haidarabad, in which he was obliged to place 
a garrison of five hundred men, was too far 
from the Indus to serve as a base or depfit. 
Knowing that Shir Muhammad was a good 
soldier, but deficient in wealth, he resolved 
to gfve tom time, hoping that a largo army 
and no money would compel him to attack. 
Napier sent to Sakhar for all available troops 
to join him by river. These reinforcements, 
consisting of a regiment of Bengal cavalry, 
a regiment of native infantry, and a troop 
of horse artillery, duly arrived ; while Major 
Stack’s brigade" of fifteen hundred men and 
five eons joined him from the north on 
22 March. Napier had entrenched a camp 
close to the Indue, with a strong work on the 
other side of the river to protect his steamers. 
In the camp he placed his stores and hos- 
pital, with every appearance of the greatest 
caution, in February, and sat down to wait. 
During this time of suspense he, in the words 
of his hero, the Duke of Wellington, 'mani- 
fested all the discretion and ability of an officer 
familiar with the most difficult operations of 
war.’ On 23 March reinforcements reached 
him from Bombay and from Sakhar. The 
Lion was slowly approaching, and sent en- 
voys to summon Napier to surrender. On 
the morning of the 24th Napier marched to 
attack the enemy. He crossed diagonally the 
front of Haidarabad towards Duhhn, eight 
miles to the north-west of die city. He found 
the Lion posted at Dnbba with fifteen guns 
and twenty-six thousand men. Two lines of 
infantry were entrenched. The right rested 
on a curve of the river Faleili and could not 
he turned by reason of soft mud in the had of 
the river, while the bank was covered with 
dense wood ; in front of the position was a 
scarped nullah, behind which the first line of 
infantry extended for two miles to another 
wood, and then bent back behind a second 
nullah. The cavalry were messed in advance 
of the left, under cover of the wood. Behind 
tie right, where it rested in the Ffdaili, was 
the village of Dubba, filled with men. 

Napier's force numbered five tb onssud 
p e», of which eleven hundred were cavalry, 


with nineteen guns, of which five were horse 
artillery. The battle began about 9 A..M. 
Napier brought his horse artillery to lxis loft 
flank and advanced by echelon of battalions 
from the left, the horse artillery leading, with 
two cavalry regiments in support resting on 
the Falaili. The 22nd Queen’s regiment 
formed the left of the infantry, thou came 
four native regiments, and on tire right were 
the 3rd cavalry and Sind horse. The horse 
artillery opened a raking fire, and the infantry 
pushed on for the village. TheBaluchis closed 
at a run to their right. It was soon dis- 
covered that neither the villngenortho nullah 
in front had been neglected. The 22nd, who 
led the way, were met by a destructive fire, 
and the existence of the enemy’s second line 
became known, Napier had undervalued the 
skill of the Lion, and there was nothing for 
it but to make up for the mist alto by per- 
sistent courage. He himself lod the charge, 
and, by dint of hard fighting and indomitable 
resolution, Dubba waB at length carried. The 
Baluchis lounged off, as at Minni, slowly, 
and with apparent indifforenceto the volleys 
of musketrv which, at only a few yarns’ 
range, continually rolled them in the dust. 
Five thousand of the enemy woro killed, 
while Napier'sloss amounted to 270, of whom 
147 were of the 22nd regiment. Napior’s es- 
cape was marvellous, considering that ho lod 
the regiment in person. His orderly’s horse 
was struck and Ins own sword-hilt. Towards 
the end of the battle a field magazine of the 
enemy, olose to Napier, blew up and killed 
all around him ; but, although his sword was 
broken in his hand, he was not hurt. Sending 
his wounded to Haidarabad, Napier pursued 
Shir Muhammad with forced marches in 
spite of the heat. Jle roached Mirpur on 
27 March, to find that the Lion had aban- 
doned his capital and fled, with his family 
and treasure, to Omorkot. Napier remained 
at Mirpur, and sent the Sind liorso and a 
camel battery to follow up the Lion. On 
4 April the troops ontered Omorkot, a hun- 
dred miles from Dubba, and in the heart of 
the desert. The Lion had fled northwards 
with a few followers. On 8 April Napiov was 
hack at Haidarabad. So long ns the Lion 
was at large in the country Napier felt Mint 
the settlement of Sind could not be offoctod, 
and all through the hot weather his troops 
were on his track. Napier surrounded him 
gradually by forces under Colonel Roberts 
and Major John Jacob [q.v.] Many men 
were lost, and Napier was himself knocked 
over with sunstroke, when Jacob, on 11 June 
at Shah-dol-pur, finally defeated Shir Mil- 
hammad, who escaped to his family across 
the Indus into the Kochi hills. 
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The ivar ms now at ail end, and the task 
nf annexing and settling the country was to 
begin. A great controversy took place as 
to the necessity for tlie conquest of Sind, in 
which Outram and Napier took opposite 
aides. On the one aide it was alleged that 
Lord EUenborough and Napier hod made up 
their minds that Sind should be annexed, but 
that the amirs might havo been safely left to 
rule their country ; and that, had they been 
differently treated, there need have been no 
war. On the other side it was statod that 
the disaffection of Sitvl could not ha allayed 
by pacific measures; that it was ‘the tail of 
the Afghan storm,' to use Napier’s expres- 
sion, and that It was necessary to act with 

B ili tude, decision, and firmness. Napier 
a state of things bordering on war. 
For a short time he listened to his political 
advisor, then ho acted for himself, and in 
tho conrse of a few months Sind was con- 

S uered. The conquered country had now to 
e organised. Napier had a great talent for 
administration. His administrative staff was 
composed principally of military man, who 
were naturally unfavourably criticised by 
their civilian brethren; but Napier knew ha 
had tho support of tho governor-general, and 
ho energetically pushed forward tlie work of 
settlement, He lost no time in receiving 
the submission of the chiefs, and he con- 
ciliated more than four hundred of them. 
He organised tho military occupation of tho 
country. He established a civil government 
in all its branches, social, financial, and 
judicial, and organised an effective police 
force. He examined in person the principal 
mouths of the Indus, with a view to com- 
moi'CQ, and entered enthusiastically into a 
scheme to make Karachi the second port of 
the Indian empire, ne was a prolific writer, 
and, though twice struck down with disease, 
he maintained a largo private correspond- 
ence, carried on a considerable public one, 
and entered into all the schemes for the 
government of the now state with an energy 
that never sank under labour. On 24 May 
1 844 ho celebrated the queen's birthday by 
holding a durbar at Haidarabad, and sum- 
moned all tho Sindian Baluchi chiefs to do 
homage. Some three thousand chiefs, with 
twenty thousand men, attended, and ex- 
pressed their contentment with the new 
order of things. 

The hot conlontion on the question of tho 
annexation of Sind had delayed the vote of 
the thanks of parliament for the success of 
the military operation, and the vote was not 
taken until February 1844, The Duke of 
■Wellington had already written to Napier, 
congratulating him warmly on ‘the two glo- 


rious battles of Hermes and Hyderabad ; * 
and in his place in the House of Lords 
he stated that he had ‘never known any 
instance of an officer who had shown in a 
higher degree that he possesses all the quali- 
ties and qualifications nocessavy to enable 
him to conduct great operations. He has 
maintained the utmost discretion and pru- 
dence in the formation of his plans, the ut- 
most activity in all the preparations to insure 
his sucooss, and, finally, tho utmost zeal and 
gallantry and soienoe in carrying them into 
execution.’ Sir Robert Peel was enthusiastic 
in his admiration not only for Napier’s cha- 
racter and military achievements, but for tho 
matter and form of his despatches. ‘ No one,’ 
ho said, ‘ ever doubted Sir Charles Napier’s 
military powers ; but in his other character he 
does surprise me — he is possessed of extra- 
ordinary talent for civil administration.’ To 
Edward Colaridgo,PeBl Boid that as a writer 
ho was much inclined to rank Charles Napier 
above bis brother William; that not only he, 
but all thB members of tbe government who 
had read his letters and despatches from Sind, 
had been immensely struck by their masterly 
clearness of mind and vigonT of expression. 
Napier was made a G.O.B., and on 21 Nov. 
1848 was given the colonelcy of the 22nd 
regiment. He was quite content, and, speak- 
ing of Wellington's praise of him, said: ‘ The 
hundred-gun ship has taken the little cock- 
boat in tow, and it will follow for ever over 
the ocean of time.’ 

At the end of 1844 Napier began hie cam- 
paign againBt the hill tribes on the northern 
frontier, who had been raiding into Sind. 
He reached Sahhar the week before Christ- 
mas 1844. He made Sakhar his base for his 
operations against Beja Khan Dumki, tho 
leading hill chief, and his eight thousand fol- 
lowers. Napier’s men were attacked by fever, 
and tho greater part of the 78th higlilandors 
perished. Beja hoard of the sickness, and, 
presuming that it would Btop Napier’s ope- 
rations, the liillmen remained with their 
flocks and herds on the level and compara- 
tively fertile land at the foot of the Itachi 
hills. Napier then suddenly sallied forth in 
three columns, moved by forced marches, 
surprised tho tribes, captured thousands of 
cattle, most of their grain supply, forced the 
enomy into the hills, and waited &t the en- 
trances to the passes for his gnus and com- 
missariat. It was early in January 1845 
when the advanoe began, His energetic 
operations and the indefatigable exertions 
of Jacob and Fitzgerald with the irregular 
horse soon put him in possession of Pulaji, 
Shuhpuv, and Ooch, with small loss. But 
Beja Khan was not easily caught, and it was 
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not until after many weary marches, with 
little waterto lie liad. and many sharp fights, 
flint Beja and his men ware driven into 
TraW, a curious fastness, of a basin-like 
turn, with sides of perpendicular rock six 
hundred feet high all round it with only two 
openings, north and south. Beja and^his fol- 
lowers were captured on 0 March 1815. Lord 
Ellenboroiiirh had been recalled, much to 
Napier’s grief; butSir Henry Hardinge [q.v.l, 
the new governor-general, was lavish with 
his praise. No word of recognition of bis 
arduous campaign reached him, however, 
from home. By the end of March Napier 
had returned to liis administrative duties in 
Sind. 

The first Sikh war broke out on 13 Dec. 
1845, and on 24 Dec. Napier received orders 
to assemble with all speed an army of fifteen 
thousand men, with n siege train, at Rohri. 
By 0 Feb. 1840 he was at ilohri with fifteen 
thousand men, many of whom had been 
brought from Bombay, eighty-six pieces of 
cannon, and three hundred yards of bridge, 
'the whole ready to march, carriage and 
everything complete, and such a spirit in 
the troops as cannot be surpassed.’ While 
he was in the midst of his preparations the 
battle of Ferozeshah was fought. Hardinge 
ordered Napier to direct his forces upon 
Bhawalpur, and to come himself to head- 
quarters. Leaving his army on 10 Feb., he 
reached Lahore on S March, to find Sobraon 
had been fought and the war was over. 
Early in April Napier was back at Karachi. 
Cholera broke out, and seven thousand per- 
sons died in Karachi, of whom eight hundred 
were soldiers. He lost his favourite nephew, 
John Napier (an able soldier), and also a 
favourite littla grandniece. This affliction, 
with the harassing work and great respon- 
sibility, began to tell on his health, and as 
time went on he had many worries with the 
court of directors of the East India Com- 
pany, for whom he had no affection, and who 
treated lum with little consideration. On 
9 Nov. 1846 he was promoted lieutenant- 
general. In July 1847 he resigned the go- 
vernment of Sind, and on 1 Oct. left India 
*” Europe, staying some time at Nice with 
brother George. On his way to Eng- 
in May 1848, he paid a visit to Mar- 
•>ult in Paris, and recalled Coruna. The 
-1 paid him the highest compliment, 
him he had studied all his operations 
afl) and sntirely approved them. He 
a cordial reception, on arriving in 
n Wellington and Peel, and Lord 
h, whom, strange to say, he had 
‘ met, though they had worked 
gether in India, 
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After a short visit to Ireland, wliaru he 
received an enthusiastic welcome, lie settled 
down al Cheltenham, and occupied hininoli 
in writing a pamphlet advoc&l ing tho orga- 
nisation of a baggage corps for the Indian 
army. Early in 1849 the Silth troubles pro- 
duced a general demand in England for a 
change in the command. The court of direc- 
tors applied to the Duke of Wellington to 
recommend to them a general for the crisis, 
and he named Napier. The suggestion wur 
ill received, and the duke was aalred to name 
some one else; he then nampd Sir George 
Napier, who declined. Sir William Maynard 
G-omm [q.v.l was oventually selected, and 
sailed from Mauritius. Lato in February 
came the news of the battle of Ohillian- 
wallah. A most unjust outcry aroso against 
Lord G-ough, and there was a popular call 
for Charles Napier. The directors yiohled, 
hut tried to arrange that ho should not have 
a seat in the supreme council. Napier de- 
clined to go unless he were given the seat, 
and this was at last conceded. After the usual 
banquet at the India House, Napier left. Eng- 
land on 24March, reached Calcutta on 0 M ay, 
and assumed the command ; tho war was, 
however, over, and Napier unstintedly praiswl 
Lord Gough’s conduct of it. 

In November 1849 a mutinous spirit ex- 
hibited itself in the native army, which Na- 
pier was determined to put down. The 08th 
regiment, on its way from Lucknow into tho 
Punjab in January 1860, halted at Gorind- 
ghur, where they refusod their pay, and tried 
to shut the gates of the fortress, and wore 
only prevented by tho accidental preBimce 
of a cavalry regiment on its way hack from 
the Punjab. Napier ordered that tho native 
officers, non-commissionod officers, and pri- 
vate sepoys of the 68th regiment should ho 
marched to Ambala, and tbero struck off 
the rolls, and that the colours should be de- 
livered to the loyal men of tho Nnsiri Gburklm 
battalion, who should in future ho called the 
60th or Ghurka regiment. _ About the same 
time the regulation by which an allowancn 
was made to the sepoys for purchasing tluur 
food was called in question. lTonrsoy, the 
brigadier-general in command at Wnzim- 
bau, where the regulation was unknown, 
deemed it, unsafe to enforco it until it lmd 
been carefully explained to tho sepoys on 
parade. Hearsays opinion was endorsed 
by the divisional commander, Sir Walter 
Raleigh Gilbert [a. v,], and was laid before 
Napier by the adjutant-general of the In- 
dian army, with a recommendation that the 
regulation should not ho enforced. Lord 
Dalhousie, the govemor-genoral, was on a 
sea voyage, and the members of the supreme 
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council separated from the scene by journeys 
of 'weeLb. Napier therefore took upon him- 
self the responsibility of suspending the re- 
gulation pending a reference to the supremo 
council. Greatly to his surprise, three 
months later ha received a severe reprimand 
from the governor-general for exercising 
powers which belonged to the supreme coun- 
cil. Napier resigned. lie left Simla on 
16 Nov. 1850, and went down the Indus. At 
Haidarabud the sirdars collected for many 
miles round, and presented him. with a sword 
of honour. At Bombay a public banquet 
was given to him. 

In March 1851 he was hack in England. 
IIo took a small property at Oaklands on the 
Hampshire Downs, a fow miles from Ports- 
mouth. The disease which had settled on 
his liver ever since his ride to Lahore in 
1846 was making rapid strides ; hut he was 
not a man to remain idle, and he commenced 
a work entitled 1 Defects, Oivil and Military, 
of tho Indian Government, ’ which he did not 
live to complete, but which was eventually 
edited and published by bis brother William. 
Tn February 1853 he published a ‘Letter 
on tho Defence of England by Corps of 
Volunteers and Militia,’ whioh did some- 
thing to prepare tho way for tho great volun- 
teer movement of 1859. In spite of illness, 
he took his place as one of the pall-bearers 
at tho Duke of Wellington’s funeral, where 
ho caught a severe cold, which could not he 
shaken off. He never recovered his health, 
and died on 29 Aug. 1853. He was buried in 
tho small churchyard of thogarrison chapel at 
Portsmouth. Bub funeral was a private one, 
hut Lords Ellenhorough and Ilardmge and 
many distinguished omoers attended it, and 
the whole garrison crowded to the grave. 

On the north side of tho entranoe to the 
north transept of St. Paul’s Cathedral is a 
marble statue of Napier by G. G. Adams, 
with the simple inscription of his name and 
tho words : ‘ A prescient general, a beneficent 
governor, a, just man.’ In Trafalgar Square, 
London, is a colossal statue ofNapior in 
bronze, by tho same sculptor, whien was 
eroded by public subscription. By far tho 
larger number of subscribers were private 
soldiers. A portrait of Napier, painted in 
1853 bv E. Williams, is in the possession of 
Lady McMurdo; another, sketched in oils 
by Goorgo Jones, R.A., is in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London, having been pre- 
sented by Napier's widow. 

Napier was essentially a licro. With his 
keen,, hawklike eyo ? aquiline nose, and im- 
pressive features, his appearau.ee exorcised a 
powerful fascination j while his disregard of 
luxury, simplicity of manner, caroful atten- 


tion to the wants of the soldiers under his 
command, and enthusiasm for duty and right 
won him the love and admiration of his men. 
Ilis journals testify to his rcligiou6 convic- 
tions, while his life was one long protest 
against oppression, injustice, and wrong- 
doing. Generous to a fault, a radical in poli- 
tics yet an autocrat in government, hot- 
tempered and impetuous, he was a man 
to inspire strong affection or the reverse, 
and his enemies wore as numerous os his 
friends. 

Napier was twice married : first, in 1827, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Oakeley, 
and widow of Francis John Kelly ; ehe died 
on 81 July 1883. Secondly, in 1836, to 
Frances, daughter of William Philips, esq., 
of Court Henry, Carmarthenshire, and widow 
of Richard Alcock, esq., royal navy. She 
survived him, and died on 22 June 1872. 

Napier was the author of the following 
works : 1. ‘ Memoir on the Hoads of Copha- 
louia .... accompanied by Statistical Tables, 
State of the Thermometer/ &c,, 8vo, London, 
1825. 2. ‘Tho Colonies; treating of their 
value generally, of the Ionian Islands in par- 
ticular .... Strictures on the Administra- 
tion of Sir F. Adam,’ 8vo, London, 1833. 
3. ‘Colonisation, particularly in Southern 
Australia; with some Remarks on Small 
Farms and Overpopulation,’ 8vo, London, 
1835. 4. ‘Remarks on Military Law and 
the Punishment of Flogging,’ 8vo, London, 
1837. 5. ‘A Dialogue on the Poor Laws,’ 
1808 (P) 6. ‘Lights and Shadows of Mili- 
tary Life/ a volume containing translations 
of Count A. de Vigny’s ‘Servitudo et Gran- 
deur Militaires/ and ElzSar Blase’s ‘ Military 
Life in Bivouac, Camp, Garrison/ to which 
were added essays by Napier, 12mo, London, 
1840. 7. ‘A Letter to the Right Hon. Sir J. 
HobhouBB ... on the Baggage of the In- 
dian Army/ 3rd edit. 8vo, London, 1849; 
4th edit, same date. 8. ‘ A Letter on the 
Defence of England by Corps of Volunteers 
and Militia, & c./ 8vo, London, 1852. 9, ‘ De- 
fects, Oivil andMilitmy, ofthe Indian Govern- 
ment. . . . Edited (with a supplementary 
ohuptor) by Sir W. F. P. Napier/ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1853. 10. ‘William the Conqueror 

a Historical Romance ... Sir W. Napier, 
editor/ 8vo, London, 1858. Ho also edited 
‘ The Nursery Governess (with the addition 
of two other stories)/ London, 1834, ISmo, 
written by his first wife, Elizabeth Napier; 
and contributed to ‘Minutes on tbe Resig- 
nation of the late General Sir Charles Napier,’ 
London, 1854, 8vo. A compilation of his 
general orders issued between 1842 and 1847 
was published in 1860 by Edward Green, and 
Records of the Indian Command of General 
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Sir 0, J. Napier, comprising all his General 
Orders, Remarks on Courts-Martial, &c., with 
an Appendix containing Reports of Speeches, 
Copies of Letters , . . extracted from Con- 
temporaneous Prints, by J. Mawson,’ ap- 
peared at Calcutta in 1864. 

[Despatches ; TVar OfEco Records; India OJBoe 
Records; Works by his brother, Sir W. F. P. 
Napier ; Life by William Napier Bruce, 1866; 
Life by Sir W. F. Butler, 1890 ; Corrections of 
a few of the Errors contained in SirW. Napier's 
Life of Sir Charles Napier, by 0. Buist, 1867; 
Remarks on the Native Troops of the Indian 
Army, and Notes on certain Passages in Sir 
Charles Napier's Posthumous Work on the De- 
fects of the Indian Government, by John Jacob, 
C.B., 1864 ; a Few Brief Comments on Sir Charles 
Napier’s Letter on the Baggage of the Indian 
Army, by Lieutenant-colonel W. Burton, 1849; 
Sir Charles Napier’s Indian Baggage Corps ; Re- 
ply to Lieutenant-colonel Burton’s Attack (on a 
pamphlet by the former), I860 ; Finlay’s Hist, 
of Greece, vols. vi. and vii ; Four Famous Sol- 
diers, by T. R. E. Holmes, 1889; The Career 
and Conduct of Sir Charles Napier, the Con- 
queror of Scinde, by W. MacGoll, 1867 ; General 
Sir C. J. Napier as Conqueror and Governor of 
Scinde, by P. L. MacDougoB, 1860 ; History of 
the Indian Administration of Lord Ellenhorough, 
edited by Lord Colchester, 1874.] R. H. V. 

NAPIER, DAVID (1790-1869), marine 
engineer, -was bom in 1790, and with his 
cousin, Robert Napier (1791-1876) [q. y.] 
laid the foundation of the well-known firm 
of Napier & Sons, shipbuilders and marine 
engineers, of Govan, Glasgow. In 1818 he 
was the first to introduce British coasting 
steamers as well as steam-packets for the 
post-oflice service. He was also the first 
to establish a regular steam communication 
between Greenock and Belfast. For two 
winters kis vessel, the Rob Roy, of about 
90 tons burden and 80 horse-power, plied 
with regularity between these ports, and 
was then transferred to the English Chan- 
nel to 6erve as a packet-boat between Dover 
and Calais. ShortlyafterwardsNapiercaused 
an elaborate vessel, named the Talbot, to be 
built for him, and, placing in her two en- 
gines of 80 horse-power each, thus made 
her the finest steam vessel of her time. He 
employed her in running between Holyhead 

and Dublin. In 1822 he established a fine of 
steam vessels between Liverpool, Greenock, 
mid Glasgow, applying to the purpose the 
Robert Brace, of ISOtons, with two SO-horae- 
power engines ; the Superb, of 240 tons, with 
t 7S?®: llorBe -P < ?^ er engines ; and the Eclipse, 
withtwoSG-horse-power engines, 
in 1826 Napier constructed machinery for 
the United Kingdom, the largest vessel yet 
designed; she was built by Air, Steele of 
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Greenock, and was 160 feet long, 26} foot 
beam, and 200 horse-power, 

Napier invented the steeple engine, which 
was a great improvement on the sido lover 
as occupying much loss space, and was one 
of the first, u not the first, to try the appli- 
cation of the surface condenser in niiuinu 
engines. Probably, with the exception of 
RobertNapier, no man individually did more 
to improve the steam navigation of tlio world. 
For many years previous to his death he lived 
in retirement at Worcester. Lata in life 
he proposed a plan for the reinovnl of tlio 
Glasgow sewage by means of barges, and 
offered to subsoribe 6001. towards touting the 
scheme, lie died at 8 Upper Phillimoro 
Gardens, Kensington, London, on 28 Nov. 
1869, aged 79. 

[Glasgow Daily Herald, 27 Nov. 1 889, pp. 4, 6 ; 
Engineering, 3 Deo. 1869, p. .365 ; 11 hint. Lon- 
don News, 11 Deo. 186B, p. 602.] G. 0. B. 

NAPIER, EDWARD DELAVA L 
HUNGEKFORD ELERS (1808-1870), 
lieutenant-general and author, horn in 1 808, 
was elder sou of Edward Elers, lieutenant in 
the royal navy, who was grandson of Paul 
Elers [see Emms, John Puiiir], and died in 
1814. His mother, Francos Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Lieutenant Georgo YouughiiBhiiml, 
R.N., married in 1816 — after hor first hue- 
band’s death — Captain (afterwards Admiral 
Sir) Charles Napier [q. v.J, who adopted lior 
four children, the latter taking the name of 
Napier in addition to that of Elers. 

Edwardwas educatedat the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, and on 11 Aug. 1826 wii - 
appointed ensign in the 46th foot, in which 
he became lieutenant on 11 Oot, 1820, and 
captain on 21 J uue 1831. He brrvod with 
his regiment in India, and was probunt with 
the mzam’s subsidiary forco at tlio siege of 
ITaidarabad in 1830. The regiment returned 
home in 1833, and in 1836 Napier entered 
the senior department of the Royal Military 
College, but left in 1887, before passing bin 
examination, on the regiment being ordered 
to Gibraltar. He commanded Die light 
company for several years. Whilo at Q ibraUar 
he made frequent excursions into Spain and 
Barbary in pursuit of field spits, and also 
look a cruise in his stepfather’s ship, the 
Powerful, 84 guns, in which he visited Con- 
stantinople and Asia Minor, and acquired a 
knowledge of Levantine countries, which 1 ed 
to his subsequent employment on special 
service there. At this time ho published 
some 'Remarks on the Tread,’ which at- 
tracted attention, and presented a highly 
finished map of the locality, from his own 
surveys, to the Royal Geographical Society, 
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London. He obtained his majority on 11 Oct. 
1839. "When the British fleet was engaged 
on the coast of Syria in 1840, Napier was 
sent out with the local rank of lieutenant- 
colonel and assistant adjutant-general, and 
was despatched to the Nablaus Mountains 
to keep the Druse and Moronite chiefs firm 
in their allegiance to the sultan. In the 
depth of winter, which was very severe in the 
mountains, he collected a force of fifteen 
hundred irregular cavalry, whom he declared 
to be ' as ruffianly a lot of cut-throats as ever a 
Christian gentleman had command of,’ with 
which he watched Ibrahim Pasha, the leader 
of the Egyptians, who had opened hostilities 
with the Turks, so closely that Ibrahim 
retreated through the desert east and south 
of Palestine instead of occupying Jerusalem 
and ravaging the settled country round abo ut 
as ha had intended ; bat Napier’s cut-throats, 
coming suddenly upon an outpost of Ibra- 
him’s cavalry, shortly afterwards decamped, 
leaving Napier and three other Europeans to 
themselves. Napier repaired to the Turkish 
headquarters, where he was appointed mili- 
tary commissioner, but the convention of 
Alexandria put an end to the war. In 
January 1841 Napier was despatched to bring 
hack the chiefs of tho Lebanon, whom Ibra- 
him Pasha had Bent to work in the gold 
mines of Sennaors, a service he successfully 
completed. He had not long rejoined the 
46th at Gibraltar when he wus despatched 
to Egypt by the foreign office to demand the 
release of the Syrian troops detained by 
Mahomet Ah, and to conduct them to Bey- 
rout. In this mission he was also successful. 
It oocupied him from Mayto September 1841, 
during which time the plague was raging in 
Alexandria. He escaped the pestilence, but 
contracted the eeeds of ophthalmia, which 
caused him much suffering in after years. For 
his services in Syria and Egypt he was made 
brevet lieutenanvcolonel from 31 Deo. 1841, 
and received the Syrian medal and a gold 
medal from the Sultan. Being reported 
medically unfit to accompany his regiment 
to the West Indios, he retired on half-pay 
unattached in 1848, and afterwards resided 
some time in Portugal. In 1846 he was sent 
to the Oape with other special service field 
officers to organise the native levies, and 
commanded bodies of irregulars during the 
Kaffir wax of 1846-7. He became brevet- 
colonel, while still on half-pay, on 20 June 
1864. Admiral Sir Charles Napier, then in 
command of the Baltic fleet, applied to Lord 
Hardiuge for the servioes of his stepson 
as British military commissioner with the 
French force in the Baltic under General 
Buraguay d’Hilliers, but the letter was uover 


answered, and Napier’s applications for em- 
ployment in the Crimea were not accepted. 
With characteristic energy he did much 
good work during the first winter in the 
Crimea in collecting funds for warm clothing 
for the troops, and personally superintending 
its shipment. He became a major-general on 
26 Oct. 1868, was appointed colonel of the 61et 
regiment in 1864, was promoted tolieutenant- 
general on 8 Oct. 1864, and transferred to 
the colonelcy of his old corps, the 46th, on 

22 Feb. 1870. 

Napier married in 1844 Ellen Louisa, 
heiress of Thomas Daniel, of the Madras civil 
service, by whom he had two children. He 
died at Westhill, Shanklin, Isle of Wight, 
on 19 June 1870, aged 68. 

Napier was a man of literary and artistic 
ability, and a frequent and very practical 
writer in the public press and elsewhere on 
professional topicB. Besides contributing to 
the magazines, chiefly ‘Bailey's’ and the 
‘ United Service Magazine,’ for over twenty 
yearB, he was author of the following works : 
1. ‘ Scenes and Sports in Foreign Lands,’ 
2 vols, 1840. 2. ‘ Excursions on the Shores 
of the Mediterranean,’ 2vo1b. 1842. 8 . ‘Remi- 
niscences of Syria,’ 1848. 4. ‘ Wild Sports 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa,’ 1844. 6. 'Ex- 
cursions in South Africa, including a History 
of the Cape Colony’ (‘Book of tlie Cape’), 
1849. 6. ‘ Life and Correspondence of Ad- 
miral Sir Charles Napier,’ 1802. 

[Hart’s Army Lists; Life of Admiral Sir 
Charles NapiBr, London, 1862 ; Memoir in Col- 
burn’s United Service Mag., August 1870.1 

H. M. 0. 

NAPIER, FRANCIS, seventh Babow 
Naviuk (1768-1823), born at Ipswich on 

23 Feb. 1768, was eldest son of William, 
sixth lord Napier, who from 17 Jan. 1768 
until his death on 2 Jan. 1776 was adjutant- 
goneral of the forces in Scotland, by bis wife, 
Mainie (or Morion Anne), fourth daughter 
of Charles, eighth lord Oothoart. He entered 
the army on 8 Dec. 1774 as ensign in the 
81st regiment of foot, and on 21 March 1776 
obtained a lieutenancy in the same regiment. 
Having accompanied his regiment to Canada 
under General Burgoyne, he was one of those 
who surrendered to the American general, 
Gates, at Saratoga on 16 Oct. 1777. For six 
months he was detained a prisoner at Cam- 
bridge, but obtained permission to return to 
Europe on giving his parole not to serve in 
America until regularly exchanged. This 
took place in October 1780. On 7 Nov. 1779 
he purchased a captain's commission in the 
85th foot, which, at the peace in L788, was 
reduced to half-pay. On 81 May 1784 he 
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vchangcd to full pay as captain of tlie 4th 
regiment of foot, and on 29 Dec. purchased 
the majority of that corps, which he sold in 
1769. . , „ , 

On 10 Sept. 1789 Napier laid the founda- 
tion-stone of the new buildings of Edin- 
burgh University, and on 11 Nov. following 
the university conferred on him the degree 
ofLL.D. At the election of Scottish peers 
on 24 July 1790 the vote of Napier was 
protested against, on account of an error in 
writing aexagesimo instead of septuagesimo m 
the second patent of the barony of Napier 
when referring to the date of the original 
charter in 1677 ; hut on 26 Feb. 1798 the 
lord chancellor moved the committee of 
privileges to resolve that Napier was entitled 
to vote at the election of 1790, and the reso- 
lution was unanimously agreed to, and con- 
firmed bythe House of Lords on 4 July. He 
was chosen a representative peer in 1796, 
and egain in 1802 and in 1807. On 12 Nov. 
1797 he was appointed lord-lieutenant of 
Selkirkshire. He was lieutenant-colonel of 
the Hopetoun fencibles from the embodiment 
of the regiment in 1793 until its disbandment 
in 1799. From 1802 until the dose of his 
life Le was annually nominated lord high 
commissioner to the general assembly of 
the church of Scotland. On 10 Nov. 1808 he 
became a member of the Society in Scotland 
for Propagating Christian Knowledge, and 
on 8 Jan. lbOa was elected president of the 
society. On 6 July 1806 he was constituted 
a member of the board of trustees for the 
encouragementof Scottish fisheries andmanu- 
factures. He died on 1 Aug. 1828. 

Napier compiled with great care a digest 
of his charters and private papers, forming a 
genealogical account of Ins family, which 
remains in manuscript. He also supplied 
"Wood with important information regarding 
the Napiers for his edition of Douglas^ 
'Peerage.' By his wife, Maria Margaret, 
eldest daughter of Lieutenant-general Sir 
John Clavering, he had nine children — four 
sons and five daughters— of whom W illiam 
John succeeded him as eighth lord, and is 
separately noticed. 

[Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 302, 
303 ; Mart Napier’s Memoirs of John Napier : 
Gent. Hag. 1823, pt. ii. p. 467.] T. F, H. 

NAPIER, GEORGE (1761-1804), 
colonel, was the eldest son of Francis Soott, 
afterwards Napier, fifth Lord Napier of Mei> 
chiston (d. 1778), by his second wife, the 
daughter of George Johnston of Dublin. He 
was bom in Edinburgh on 11 March 1761, 
educated under the supervision of David 
Hume, the historian, and on 8 Oct. 1767 was 


| appointed ensign in IheSfithfoot, thou known 
I as the Edinburgh rogimont. The regin out 
was in. Minorca and commanded by Lord 
George Lennox. Napier became nontenant 
in it on.4 March 1771. He subsequently ob- 
tained a company in the old 801 h royal Edin- 
burgh volunteers, raised in 1778, anil senvil 
on the staff of Sir Henry Clinton (1738 r 1 - 
1793) [q. v.l in America. Thoro Nupior, who 
stood six feet two, with a faultless figure, 
was reputed one of the handsomest and most 
active men in the army. lie was at the niepo 
of Charleston, South Carolina, mid, when 
Major John Andrfi [q. v.] was taken, tillered 
to continue Andr6’e services as u spy in uni- 
form. Clinton refused to sanction the proposal, 
Napier lost his wife and young children by 
yellow fever, and was himsolf put on board 
ship insensible and, it was thought, dying. 
Clinton took upon liiniBolf to soil his com- 
mission for the benefit of the remaining 
child, an infant daughter. Napier veenvored 
on the voyage, and in August 178 1 married 
again. 

On 80 Oct. 1782hore-enlorud the army us 
ensign in the 1st foot guards, of wlxioli ho be- 
came adjutant, and was afterwards promoted 
to a company in tha old 100th foot, His 
brother-in-law, the Duke of Richmond (boo 
Lennox, Oiiaihib, third Dura of I tixmw imu 
and Lnmtox], as master-general of the ord- 
nance, found Napier a temporary berth ns 
superintendent of Woolwich lahoratory. In 
1 1788 Napier communicated to theRoyal Irish 
Academy, of which ho was a member, a me- 
moir on the ‘Composition of Gunpowder,’ in 
which he stateB, ‘ I waB ably assisted when 
superintending the Royal Laboratory at 
Woolwich.’ It is probable that Sir William 
Congreve [q. v.], who was appointed controller 
of the laboratory in 1783, had a considerable 
share in the experiments. This paper appeared 
in the ‘ Royal Institute of Artillery Trans- 
actions,’ 1788, ii. 97-118, and was translated 
into Italian and, it is bolievod, oilier lan- 
guages. In 1798, Napior, a captain on hall- 
pay of the disbonded 100th foot, was ap- 
pointed deputy quarfommstor-gonorul, with 
the rank of major, in the force collected umlor 
the Earl of Moira [see IIabttnus, Fhanoib 
Hawdow] to assist tho French royalists in 
La VendSe, which eventually joined the 1 hike 
of York’s army at Mechlin in July 171M. 
Napier was appointed lieutenant-colonel of 
the newly raised Londonderry rogimont on 
26 Aug. 1794, and worked hard to discipline 
the regiment, which wasotMacolosflold; but 
it was drafted to the West Indios Ihe year 
after, to Napier’s disgust and in defiance of 
the men’s engagements. A place was thon 
created for Napior as ‘ chief field engineor ’ 
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on the staff of Lord Carhampton, the Irish 
commander-in-chief. When the troubles 
broke out in 1798, Napier did not fly, like 
most of the gentry, but fortified his mansion 
at Celbridge, Kildare, and armed his sons and 
bervanta. Eventually he removed his family 
to Castletown. He commandad a yeomanry 
corps in the rebellion. Marquis Cornwallis 
appointed him comptroller of army accounts 
in Ireland; and Napier, a man of varied 
attainments, set to work loyally to reduce 
to order the military accounts, wliioh were 
in disgraceful confusion. He became a 
brevet-colonel on 1 Jan. 1800. Ho died of 
consumption on 18 Oct. 1804 at Clifton, Bris- 
tol. There is a memorial slab in the Red- 
lands Chapel there. 

Napier married, first, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Captain Robert Pollock, by whom he had 
soveraL children, all of whom, together with 
their mother, died in America, with the ex- 
ception of Louisa Mary, who survived and 
died unmarried on 26 Aug. 1856 ; secondly, 
the Lady Sarah Bunbury, fourth daugh- 
ter of the second Duke of Richmond [see 
Lennox, Charles, second Duke on Rich- 
mond, Lennox, and Atjeignx]. At the 
age of seventeen she captivated the youth- 
ful George III, and it was thought would 
have become queen. Horace Walpole speaks 
of her as by for the most charming of the ten 
noble maidens who boro tho bride’s train at 
the subsequent marriage of the ldug with 
Charlotte of Mecklenburg on 8 Sept. 1761 
( Letters , iii. 374, 432; Jesse, Memoirs of 
George III, i. 64-9; Tiuoxerax, Four 
Georges ). She married in 1762 Sir Charles 
Thomas Bunbury, M.P., the well-known 
racing baronet, from whom she was divorced 
in 1776. By her marriage with Napier sho 
had five sons and three daughters, among j 
tho former being the dietinguished soldiers 
Charles James Napier [q. v.], George Thomas 
Napier [q.v.], and William Francis Patrick 
Napier [q. v. , and the historian, Henry Ed- 
ward Napior [q. v.l George IH settled 1,0001. 
a year on her ana her children at Napier's 
death. Lady Sarah, who had been long 
totally blind, died in London in 1826, aged 
81. She was said to be the last surviving 
great-granddaughter of Charles II. 

[Burke’s Paerage, undoT ‘Napier of Mer- 
chistoun * and ‘ Richmond and Lennox ; ’ Napier’s 
Life and Opinions of Sir Charles James Napier, 
i. 47-66; Passages in Early Military Life of 
Sir George Thomas Napier, p. 24 ; Army Lists ; 
Jesse’s life and Reign of Geo. HI, vol. i. ; 
Walpole's Letters, vols. iii-ix.] H. M. O. 

NAPIER, Sir GEORGE THOMAS 
(1784-1866), general and governor of the 
Cape of Good Hope, second son by liis 


second wife of Colonel George Napier 
[q. v.], was bom at Whitehall, London, on 
30 June 1784. Unlike hie older brother 
Charles, he was a dunce at school. On 26 Jan. 
1800 ho was appointed cornet in the 24th 
light dragoons (disbanded in 1802), an Irish 
corps hearing ‘ Death or Glory’ for its motto, 
in which ho learned such habits of dissipation 
that his father speedily effected his transfer 
to a foot regiment. Ho became lieutenant on 

18 June 1800, and was placed on half-pav of 
the 46th foot in 1802. Ho wns brought into 
the 62nd light infantry in 1803, became cap- 
tain on 6 Jon, 1804, and served with the regi- 
ment under Sir John Moore at Shornoliffe, 
in Sicily, Sweden, and Portugal. He was a 
favourite with Moore from the first, and one 
of his aides-de-camp at Coruna. Through 
some miBtako he was represented in the army 
list as having received a gold medal in Fe- 
bruary 1809 for the capture of Martinique, at 
which action he was not present. Ho served 
with the 62nd in the Peninsular campaigns of 
1809-11. AtBusncoho was wounded slightly 
when in the act of striking with his sword 
at a French grenadier at the head of on op- 
posing column. He and his brother William 
were two out of the eleven officers promoted 
in honour of Masscna’s retreat. He became an 
effective major in the 62nd foot in 1811, and 
volunteered for the command of the stormers 
of the light division at the assault an Ciudad 
Rodrigo on 19 Jan. 1812. John Guvwood 
[q. v.] of tho 62nd led the forlorn hope. Napier 
on this occasion lost his right arm, which he 
had had broken by a fragment of shell at Casal 
Novo three days before (Gurwood, Welling- 
ton Despatches, v. 473-7, 478). Napier re- 
ceived a brevet lieutenant-colonelcy and a 
gold medal. He went home, married his first 
wife, and was appointed deputy adjutant- 
general of the York district. He rejoined 
the G2nd as major at St. Jean de Luz at the 
beginning of 1814, and was present with it at 
Orthez, Tarhes, and Toulouse. Immediately 
after the latter battle he was appointed lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the 71st highland light in- 
fantry, which ho brought home to Scotland. 
On 25 July the same year he was appointed 
captain and lieutenant-colonel Jrdfoot guards 
(Scots guards), in wliioh he served until 

19 April 1821; when he retired on half-pay 
of the late Sicilian regiment. He was made 
O.B. on 4 June 1816, became a brevet-colonel 
on 27 Aug. 1826, major-general 10 Jam 1837, 
K.O.B. 10 Julyl888, colonel 1st West India 
regiment 29 Feb, 1844, lieutenant-general 
9 Nov. 1846, general 20 June 1864. He had 
the Peninsular gold medalfor OiudadRodrigo, 
and the silver medal and four clasps. 

Napier was governor and counnandor-in- 
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chief at the Cape of Good Hope from 4 Oot. 
1837 to 12 Dec. 1848. He enforced the 
abolition of slavery, abolished inland taxa- 
tion, depending for colonial revenue on the 
customs duties, and ruled the colony for 
nearly seven years without a Kaffir war. 
He sent a detachment of troops to Port Natal, 
and the Boers were driven out of that ter- 
ritory during his government (see Ann. Rep. 
1 842 ; JIoodib, Rattles in South Africa, vol. i .) 
After his return in 1844 Napier resided 
chiefly at Nice. King Charles Albert offered 
him the command of the Sardinian army, 
which he declined. After Ohillianwalla Napier 
was proposed for the chief command in India, 
‘but thought, in common with the people of 
England, that it belonged by right to his 
brother Charles.’ He died at Geneva on 
16 Sept. 1865. Napier married, first, on 
28 Oct. 1812, Margaret, daughter of John 
Craig of Glasgow ; secondly, in 1839, Prances 
Dorothea, eldest daughter of R. W. Blen- 
cowe, and widow of William Peers Wil- 
liams-Preemanof Fawley Court, Oxfordshire. 
By his first wife he had two daughters and 
three sons — General Thomas Oonolly Napier, 
C.B., of the late Cape mounted riflemen ; 
Captain John Moore Napier, 62nd regiment, 
who died in Sind in 1846 ; and General Wil- 
liam Craig Emilius Napier, colonel King’s 
Own Scottish Borderers Gate 26th foot). 

Napier wrote for his children ' Passages in 
the Early Military Life of General Sir G. T. 
Napier,’a work of exceptional interest, which 
was published by his surviving son in 1885. 

[Burke’s Peerage under ‘Napier of Merchis- 
toun;' Napier's Passages in Earlv Military Life; 
Hart’s Army Lists; (i-urwood’s Wellington Des- 
patches, vols. iv. and v. ; Moorsom’s Hist, of 
52nd Light Infantry; Gent. Mag., 1856, pt, ii. 
p. 420.] H. M. C. 

NAPIER, Sir GERARD (1606-1673), 
royalist, baptised at Steeple, Dorset, on 
19 Oct. 16(38, was eldest son of Sir Na- 
thaniel Napier, of More Orichel, in the same 
county, by Elizabeth, daughter and heiress 
of John Gerard of Hyde, in the Isle of Pur- 
heck (Hittohxws, Dorset , 3rd ed, iii. 125). 
Sir Robert Napier (d, 1616) [q. v.] was his 

S andfather, and Robert Napier (1611-1686) 

. v.l was his brother. He was a commoner 
of TrmityCollege, Oxford, in 1623-4. During 
his father's lifetime he lived at Middlemarsh 
Hall, Dorset. In April 1640 Napier, as 
deputy-lieutenant of Dorset, joined his col- 
league, Sir George Hastings, in pressing 
men for the king’s service, but was not 
considered energetic enough by the lord- 
lieutenant, Theophilus Howard, second earl 
of Suffolk [q. v.], who reported his remissness 
to Charles. He was accordingly ordered to 


he examined by the attorney-general and 
afterwards to be brought, up before the lords 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1040, pp. 66, 120, 
125). On 21 Oct. he was elected M.P. for 
Melcombe Regis, and in June 1641, having 
made his peace at court, ho was croatud a 
knight ana a baronet (MetOALKB, Book of 
Kmghts, p. 196). The House of Commons, 
having ineffectually summoned Mm to at- 
tend in his place in July and again in Octohor 
1642, ordered that he be sent for as a delin- 
uent on 12 Nov. ( Command Journals, ii. 
85, 804, 846). On 6 Jan. 1643 he was 
required to lend 6001. ‘for the sorvice ot 
parliament ’ (ib. ii, 910), but as he did not 
comply, directions were given to apprehend 
him on 10 April (ib. iii. 88). At length he 
sent a letter expressing his roadmens to 
make a contribution, whereupon tho com- 
mons, on 26 May, voted that his attendance 
in the house he dispensed with, to tlm end 
that he might better further their interests 
in the country (ii. iii. 105; Tanner MS. 
bdi. 100). Asa commissioner from tho king, 
Napier, along with Sir Anthony Ashley 
Cooper and Sir John Hsle, addressed a let- 
ter on 8 Aug. to the mayor and corporation 
of Dorchester, Dorset, urging tho surrender 
of the town (ib. lxii. 217). The commons 
retaliated on 22 Jan. 1644 by voting him 
incapable of sitting 'during tins parliament ’ 
(Commons' Journals, iii. 874). lie doomed 
it prudent to make his submission to the 
parliament on 20 Sept., when he took tho 
covenant, advanced 600 1. for tho roliof of 
parliament garrisons, and apologised vory 
numbly for Ms loyalty. As ne subse- 
quently asserted that he had sustained much 
damage at the hands of tho king’s party, by 
whom Ms estate was sequestered, liis fine 
was fixed at the comparatively small sum of 
8,6141. (Cal. of Committee for Compountlivr/, 
J>. 1061). Duringthe OommonwealthNapioi 
is said to have sent by Sir Gilbert Taylor 
5001, to Charles II. Taylor detainod tho 
money, and for his dishonesty ho was prose- 
cuted by Napier after the Restoration. lu 
December 1662 he was appointed with eleven 
others a commissioner for discovering all 
waste lands belonging to the crown in 
twenty-three parishes in Dorset (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1663-4, pp. 48, 81, 655). 
Charles 11, with whom Napier became a 
favourite, ordered a number of deer to be 
sent to him annually from the New Forest 
without fee. He entertained the king and 
queen at More Orichel, when tho court re- 
moved to Salisbury on account of the plague 
» IS 05 - Napier died at More Orickl on 
14 May 1673, and was buriod in Mintorno 
Church, Dorset (Hwoinifs, iv. -183), By 
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his 'wife, Margaret (d. 10(30), daughter and 
co-heiress of John Colies of Barton, Somer- 
set, he left one surviving- sou, Sir Nathaniel 
Napier [q. v.], and two daughters. 

[Visitation of Dorset, 1628 (Harl. Soe.), p, 
74; Burke’s Extinct Baronetage ; will registered 
in P. 0. 0. 128, Pye.] G. G. 

NAP IER, HENRY EDWARD (1789- 
1868), historian, horn on 6 March 1789, was 
son of Colonel George Napier [q. v.], younger 
brother of Sir Charles James Napier [q. v.], 
conqueror of Scinde, of Sir George Thomas 
Napier [q. v.], governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and of Sir ‘William Francis Patrick 
Napier [q. v.], historian and general. He 
entered the lioyal Naval Academy on 6 May 
1803, and, embarking on 20 Sept. 1800 on 
board the Spencer, 74 guns, was present in 
the expedition against Copenhagen in 1807, 
and assisted at the destruction of Fleckercie 
Castle on the coast of Norway. From 1808 
till 1811 ho served in the East Indies, and 
on 4 May 1810 received bis commission as 
lieutenant. On 7 June 1814 he was promoted 
to the command of the Goree, 18 guns, and, 
soon after removing to the Rifieman, 18 
guns, was far a considerable time entrusted 
with the charge of the trade in the Bay of 
Fundy, In August 1816 he went on half- 
pay, having previously declined a piece of 
plate which had been voted to him for his 
care in the conduct of convoys between the 
port of St. John’s, New Brunswick, andCas- 
tiue. On 81 Dee. 1880 he was gazetted to 
the rank of captain, and was put on half-pay. 

His chief claim to notice is that he was 
the author of * Florentine History from the 
earliest Authentic Records to the Accession 
of Ferdinand the Third, Grandduke of 
Tuscany,’ six vols., 1840-7, a work showing 
much independence of judgment and vivacity 
of style, but marred by prolixity. He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society on 
18 May 1820, and died at 62 Cadogan Place, 
London, on 13 Oct. 1863. 

He married on 17 Nov. 1823 Caroline 
Bonnet, a natural daughter of Charles Len- 
nox, third duke of Richmond ; elie died at 
Florence on 6 Sept. 1836, leaving three chil- 
dren. 

[O'Byrne’s Naval Biographical Diet. 1849, 
p. 804; Gent. Mag. 1864, pt. ii. p. 90.] 

G. O. B. 

NAPIER, JAMES (1810-1884), dyer and 
antiquary, was born at Particle, Glasgow, in 
June 1810, and started life ae a 1 draw-boy’ 
to a weaver. Subsequently he beoamo an 
apprentice dyer, and, being interested in 
chemistry, he with David Livingstone [q. v.] 
and James Young [q. v.J celebrated for his 
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discoveries regarding paraffin, attended the 
classes in Glasgow of Professor Thomas 
Graham, who was later master of the mint. 
Subsequently Napier went to England, and 
lived several years in London and Swansea. 
About 1849-60 he returned to Glasgow, 
where he became oloeely associated with 
Anderson’s college and the technical school 
founded by James Young ; he died at Both- 
well on 1 Dec. 1884. 

Napier wrote : 1. ‘ A Manual of Electro- 
Metolluigy,'1851, 8vo (6th edit, 1876). 2. ‘A 
Manual of the Art of Dyeing,’ Glasgow, 1863, 
12mo (8rd edit. 1876, 8vo). 8. ‘The Ancient 
W oi'kers and Artificers in Metal,’ 1866, 12mo. 
4. ‘ Stonehaven and its Historical Associa- 
tions^ 2nd edit. 1870, 16mo. 6. 'Notes and 
Reminiscences relating to Partick,’ Glasgow, 
187 3, 8vo, 6. ‘ Manufacturing Arts in Ancient 
Times,’ Edinburgh, 1874, 8vo. 7. ‘ Folklore ; 
or Superstitious Beliefs in the West of Scot- 
land within this Century,’ Paisley, 1879, 8vo. 
By this last work Napier will he beet remem- 
bered. It is an admirable example of folklore 
of a district, honestly collected, and narrated 
without ostentation. It is invaluable to any 
student of Scottish folklore. He also con- 
tributed various papers to the Glasgow Ar- 
cheological Society, one paper on ' Ballad 
Folklore’ to 11 ib ‘Folklore Record,’ vol. ii., 
and numerous others to the Glasgow Philo- 
sophical Society’s ‘Proceedings ’ (of. The 
Royal Society's Cat. of Scientific Papers). 
He also published additions to Byrne’s 
‘ Practical Metal-worker’s Assistant,’ 1864, 
8vo, and illustrated MacArthur’s ‘Anti- 
quities of Arran,’ 1801, 8vo. 

[Brit. Mus. Cat.; Allibone’s Diet, of Engl. 
Lit.; AthonEeum, 1884, ii 810; other newspaper 
notices, and personal knowledge.] W. G. B-x. 

NAPIER or NEPER, JOHN (1660- 
1617), eighth laird of Merchiston, inventor of 
logarithms, was eldest son of Sir Archibald 
Napier (1634-1608) [q. v.], by his first wifo, 
Janet Bothwell, He was horn in 1560, before 
hie father completed his sixteenth year, 
at Merchiston Castle, near Edinburgh. There 
he resided during his childhood with Ms 
youthful father and mother, a younger brother 
Francis, and a sister J anet. The only brother 
of his mother, Adorn Bothwell [q. v.] ; eleotod 
bishop of Orkney in 1669, wrote to Ms father 
on 6 Deo. 1600, ‘I pray you, sir, to send John 
to tho schools either to France or Flandors, 
for he can learn no good at home.’ TMs 
advice was afterwards followed. In the be- 
ginning of 1561 the bishop executed a will 
in favour of his nephew, but nothing came 
of it, as ho subsequently married and had a 
eon (Mark Napier, Memoirs, p. 63, &c.) 

At the age of thirteen John went to St. 
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Andrews, his name appearing in the books 
of the college of St. Salvator for the session 
] Oct. 1663 to July 1564. He was boarded 
with John Rutherford, the principal of his 
collage (ib. pp. 91-5). On 20 Deo, 1568 his 
mother died, and in the inventory of debts 
due by her is a sum of 18/. (Scots) to J ohn 
Rutherford for her son’s board (id. p. 93). . 

In the address to the ‘ Godly and Chris- 
tian Reader ’ prefixed to his work on ‘ Reve- 
lation/ Napier states that, while at St, An- 
drews, he, ‘on the one part, contracted a 
loving familiarity with a certain gentleman, 
a papist, and on the other part, was atten- 
tive to the sermons of that worthy man of 
God, Master Christopher Goodman [q.v.], 
teaching upon the Apocalypse.’ He ‘ was so 
moved, he continues, ‘in admiration against 
the blindness of papists that could not most 
evidently see their seven-lulled city of Rome 
painted out there so lively by St. John as 
the mother of all spiritual whoredom, that 
not only hursted [he] out in continual reason- 
ing against [hisl said fa mili ar, hut also from 
thenceforth pie] determined with [himself] 
by the assistance of Gods spirit to employ 
[his] study and diligence to tearch out the 
remanent mysteries of that holy hook.’ 

The absence of Ms name from the list of 
determinants for 1566, or of masters of arts 
for 1668, makes it probable that after one or 
perhaps two sessions Napier was sent abroad 
to prosecute his studies ; Mackenzie (Scots 
Writers, iii. 519) says he stayed for some 
years in the Low Countries, France, and 
Italy; but nothing definite is known. 

By 1671 Napier had returned home. On 
24 Oct. 1571 Ms uncle, Adam Bothwell, now 
commendator of Holyrood House as well as 
bishop of Orkney, assigned to Sir ArcHbald 
and his sons, John and Francis, the teinds 
of Mercluaton for nineteen years (Memoirs, 
p. 129), and, immediately after, negotiations 
began for John's marriage with Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir James Stirling of Heir. In 
December 1571 a contract was entered into 
hy the respective fathers, Sir ArcMbald ap- 
parently undertaking to infeft Ms son in the 
baronies of Edenbellie-Napier and MeroMs- 
ton.and Sir James agreeing to pay Sir ArcM- 
bald three thousand merks in name of tocher. 
Other deeds, dated 16 and 23 Feb. follow- 
ing, are in the Stirling and Napier charter 
chests; and on 2 April 1672 a deed was 
signed at Merchiston by John Napier and 
Elizabeth Stirling, preliminary to their mar- 
riage ( Stirlings of Keir, p. 48; Memoirs, 

P* 180). After some delay, due to the poli- 
tical disturbances in which Napier’s father 
was involved, a royal charter, on 8 Oot. 1672, 
granted to Napier and his future wife, in con- 


junct fee, the lands of Edenbellio, Gartnes, 
while Napier also received ‘the lands of Mor- 
cMston with its tower and the Pultriolanda; 
half the lands of Ardewnan, &c., half the 
lands of Husky, Thom, &c., with the houso of 
Barnisdale; the third of tho lands of Oulzio- 
muck ; and the lands of Auchinlesh/ The 
life-rent of all the lands save those in con- 
junct fee was reserved to Sir Archibald and 
his wife. 

The couple being thus provided for, the 
marriage followed, and Nnpiur and his wife 
settled on their property. A castle, beau- 
tifully situated on the banks of tho Endrick, 
was built at GartneB, with gardon, orchard, 
and suitable offices ; it was completod in 1574, 
as appeal's from a sculptured stono bearing 
that date, still preserved in a wall of one 
of the buildings of an adjacont mill. Two 
sundials from the castlo havo been recently 
taken to Helensburgh, and these are now 
almost the Bole remnants of Napier’s liomu, 
On the opposite side of tho Endrick was a 
lint mill, and the old ‘Statistical frccount ol' 
Scotland ’ (xvi. 107) records that tho cluck 
of this mill greatly disturbed Napier, and 
that ho would sometimes dosiro tho millor 
to Btop the mill so that the train of his ideas 
might not hs interrupted. Ilis rosidonco at 
Gartnes extended from 1678 to 1008, when 
the death of his father put Mm in possession 
of MercMston Castlo. Towards tho end of 
1579, after bearing two children, his will) 
died, and he subsequently married Agues, 
daughter of Sir James Chisholm of Oromlix, 
Perthshire. 

The political activity of Ms father-in-law, 
Sir Jamos Chisholm, involved Napier in 

me anxieties. In February 1692-3 the 
conspiracy known ob ‘ the Spanish Blnuks’ 
was discovered, and Chisholm, ‘the king’s 
master of the household,’ was deeply iiujili- 
caled, along with the popish earls Angus, 
Hunuy, and Erroll, Tho king, disinclined to 
proceed to extremities, dosirocl that the con- 
spirators should keep out of tho way for n time, 
With this viow, apparently, a bond of caution 
in 5,000 Z. (Soots) was signed, on 28 July mid 
3 Aug , 1 69 8, by John Napior and another, I hut 
OMsholm, ‘ during his absence furth Lherealm, 
oonform to his majosty’s licence, shall do 
nothing to hurt his majesty, tho roulin, or 
the true religion’ (Bey. Privy Council, v. 
610). Chisholm and tho earls, howovor, re- 
mained in the country. Accordingly, u small 
deputation of commissioners of tho church 
followed the Icing to Jedburgh in October, 
and urged their speedy trial and pijinsliinont. 
One of the deputies was, according to Ryinor 
(Fcedera, 1715, xvi. 228-6), ‘the laird of 
Markinston younger/ that ie John Nupiui', 
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who is thus represented us urging the king 
to take proceedings against his fathor-in- 
law ( Memoirs , p. 102). Oalderwood (Hist. 
Church of Scott. 1078, p. 292) calls the de- 
puty, however, ‘ the Laird of Merckisloun,’ 
that is, Napier s father. 

As a landlord Napier also had his troubles. 
Thpre had been disputes of long standing, 
occasionally leading to violence (seo Bey. 
Mag. Sig. 2 Nov. 1683), between his 
father's tenants of Oalziemuck and the Gra- 
hams of Boquhopple and other fetmrs of 
neighbouring lands in Menteith. Iu August 
1691 matters came to a crisis, with reference 
to the ploughing and sowing by Napier’s 
tenants of land which the feuars alleged to be 
commonalty ; and on the 20th of that month 
Napier, who appears to have managed the 
Menteith property for his father, wrote to 
him from Kerr describing how the fonarshod 
summoned him and his tenants to find law 
burrows (i.e. sureties that they would not 
harm the person or property of the com- 
plainers) and had put an arrestment on their 
crops, ‘so that thero is certainly appear- 
ance of cummer to fall shortly betwixt them 
and our folks.’ As he had no mind ‘to 
mell with na silt extraordinar doings,’ lie 
prayed hie father to find caution for him in 
a thousand merits (Memoirs, p. 148). This 
was accordingly done on 23 Aue. (1 leg. 
Privy Council, iv. 073). Disputes between 
the some parties were repealed in 1 011, 1012, 
and 1613 (ib. vols. ix. and x.), but at length 
on 14 June 1616 Napier obtained a disposi- 
tion of the lands of Boquhopple in favour of 
himself and his son Robert (Dotjsias, Peer- 
age, ii. 291). In July 1694 he entered into 
a curious contract with Robert Logan of 
Restalrig. The document is in Napier’s 
handwriting throughout. After referring 
to divers old reports of a treasure hidden 
in Logan's dwelling-place of Fast Castle, 
he agreed to go thither, and 1 by all craft and 
ingyne endeavour to find the samo, and by 
the grace of God, either shall find it, or make 
sure that, no such tiling is there so far as 
his utter diligence may reach,’ Should the 
treasure be found, Napier was to have a 
third as liis share, and he further bargained 
that Logan was himsolf to accompany him 
back to Edinburgh to insure his safe return 
without being robbed, a contingency not 
unlikely if the laird of Restalrig wore absent 
and free to give a hint to his retainers that 
money might he got by robbery ( Memoirs , 
p. 220). That Napier's experience of Logan 
was unsatisfactory seems proved by the terms 
of a lease granted by him at Gartnos, on 
14 Sept. 1696, in which it was expressly 
stipulated that the lessee should neither di- 


rectly nor indirectly suffer or permit any 
person hearing the name of Logan to enter 
into possession. At the same time a like ex- 
ception was made with reference to Napier’s 
nearest neighbour at Gartnes, Cunningham 
of the house of Drumquhassil, with whom he 
had a dispute respecting' crops in 1691 (ib. 
pp. 148, 223). Towards the close of 1600 his 
lialf-brotlier Archibald was murdered by the 
Scotts of Bowhill, and Napier and his father 
had much trouble in restraining the dead 
man’s family from taking the law into their 
own hands (Memoirs, p. 302 ; Pitcairn - , Grim. 
Trials, ii. 389 ; Peg. Privy Council, vi. 269, 
267). On 30 April 1601 he became cautionei 
for his father’s brother, Andrew Napier, 
‘ touching the mass which was said in his 
house’ (Reg. Privy Council, vi. 632). On 
11 March 1002 he brought a complaint 
against the provost and baillies of Edin- 
burgh that they had caused ‘ build soheillis 
and ludgeis to their seilt personis infeclit 
with the pest upoun the said eomplenoris 
ynirdis of his proper lands of the schenis ’ 
(ib. vi. 369). On 20 Jan. 1604 Napier’s 
turbulent neighbours, Allaster McGregor of 
Glenstrae, Argyllshire, and four of the Mac- 
gregor clan, were brought to trial at Edin- 
burgh for making a raid on their foes the 
Oolquliouns, and Napier was one of the assize 
of fifteen persons who found them guilty of 
capital crimes (Grim. Trials, ii. 4.0). On 
30 July 1006 he and another wbio named 
arbitrators by Matthew Stewart of Dunduff 
concerning the slaughter of his brother (Peg. 
Privy Council, vii. 100). 

On Sir Archibald’s death, on 16 May 1608, 
Napier, who came into full possession of the 
family estates, at onee took up his abode in 
the castle of Morchiston. His position as 
laird was first publicly recognised by the 
lords of the privy council on 20 May, when 
he was appointed a commissioner to fix the 
price of hoots aud shoos twice a year for 
Edinburgh (ib. viii. 93). A bitter quarrel fol- 
lowed between Napier and his half-brother 
Alexander and bis half-sisters as to their re- 
spective rights over the family property (Me- 
moirs, p. 317). Alexander disputed Napier’s 
title to the lands of Over-Merohiston, and a 
long litigation, which was not concluded until 
9 June 1 613, was necessary before Napier was 
served heir to that property (ib. p, 313). In 
another dispute regarding the teind sheafs of 
Merchislon, the privy council was informed 
on 1 Sept. 1608 that Napier and his relatives 
each intended ‘to convoke their kin and 
friends and Buch as will do for them in arms, 
for loading and withstanding of leading of 
the said leinds.’ Consequently the lords ap- 
pointed William Napier of wrichtiehousis 
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as a neutral person to lead and stack the 
said teinds in his own barnyard (Reg, Privy 
Council, viii. 169), and Napier, in a letter 
to his son, expressed himself satisfied with 
this arrangement ( Memoirs , p. 316). 

In 1610 Napier sold the Pultrielands to 
Nisbet of Dean for seventeen hundred marks 
(Douglas, Peerage, u. 291); andtoproteot his 
property at Gartnes he entered, on 24 Dec. 
1611, into an agreement with Campbell of 
Lawers, Stirling, and his brothers that ‘if 
the Macgregors or other hieland broken men 
should trouble his lands in Lennox or Men- 
teith,’ the Campbells should do their utmost 
to punish them (Memoirs, p, 826). 

A man of wide intellectual interests and 
great versatility, Napier^ as a landowner, 
gave considerable attention to agriculture, 
which, owing to the disturbed state of the 
country, was at a low ebb, resulting in fre- 
quent scarcity of com and cattle. He ap- 
pears to have instituted experiments in thi 
use of manures, and to have discovered the 
value of common salt for the purpose. The 
details of his method are explained in a 
pamphlet nominally written by his eldest son 
Archibald [q. v.], to whom a monopoly of 
this mode of tillage was granted on 22 June 
1698 (id. p. 283). His son’s share in these 
experiments— he was only twenty-three — 
cannot have been great. With somewhat 
similar ends in view he invented an hydraulic 
screw and revolving axle, by which, at a 
moderate expense, water could be kept down 
in coal-pits while being worked, and many 
flooded pits could be cleared of water and 
recovered, to the great advantage of the 
country. In order that he might in part, reap 
the profits of his invention, the king, on 
80 Jan. 1696-7, granted him a monopoly 
for making, erecting, and working these 
machines (jjqy. Mag. Sig. vi. 172). In 1699 
Sir John Skene published his 1 De Verborum 
Significatione,’ m which he mentions that 
he had consulted Napier — whom he there 
styles 1 agentlemanof singularjudgement and 
learning, especially in mathematic sciences’ 
— in reference to the proper methods to be 
used in the measuring of lands. 

To mathematics Napier chiefly devoted his 
leisure through life; but soon after settling 
at Gartnes he interrupted his favourite study 
in order to cross swords with Roman catho- 
lic apologists. In 1698 he completed with 
that object a work on ‘Revelation,’ which 
had occupied him for five years. He had 
thought at first to write it in Latin, but the 
‘insolency of Papists determined him to 
haste [it] out in English.’ It was entitled 
'A. Plaine Discovery of the whole Revela- 
tion of St. John,’ and appeared at Edinburgh 
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early in 1694. In his dedication to James VI, 
dated 29 Jan. 1693-4, Napier urged the king 
to see ’that justice he done against the ene- 
mies of God’s church, ’ and counselled him 
1 to reform the universal enormities of his 
country, and first to begin at his ownhouso, 
family, and court.’ The volume includes nine 
pages of English verse by himself. It met 
with success at home and abroad (Memoirs, 
p. 326). In 1800 Michiel Pannool produced a 
Dutch translation, and this reached a second 
edition in 1607. In 1602 the work appeared at 
La Rochelle in a French version, by Georges 
Thomson, revised by Napier, and that also 
went through several editions (1603, 1005, 
and 1607), A new edition of the English 
original was called for in 1011, when it was 
revised and corrected by tlio author^ and 
enlarged by the addition of' A Resolution of 
certain Doubts proponed by woll-alloclnl 
brethren;’ this appeared simultaneously at 
Edinburgh and London. The author stated 
that he still intended to publish a Latin edi- 
tion, but, ‘being advertised that oui'papistical 
adversaries were to write largely against tho 
editions already set out,’ bo deferred it till 
he had seen their objections. Tlio Latin edi- 
tion never appeared, and his opponents' 
works proved unimportant.. A Gorman trans- 
lation, by Leo de Dromnn, of tho first part 
of Napier’s work appeared at Goto in 101.1 
(some copies are dated 1612), anil of tho 
whole by Wolfgang Meyor at Pranlcfort-on- 
the-Maine, in 1616 (new adit. 1027). 

But other instruments besides tho pen 
suggested themselves to Napier as a means 
of confounding tho foos of his religion mid 
country. On 7 Juno 1606 he forwnrilod to 
Anthony Bacon [q. v.], elder brollior of 
Francis, lord Verulam, ‘ Secret Inventions, 
profitable and necessary in those Days for 
Defence of this Island, and withstanding of 
Strangers, Enemies of God’s Truth and Re- 
ligion’ (the manuscript is at Lambeth). 
Four inventions ore specified : two varieties 
of burning mirrors, a piece of artillery, anil 
a chariot of metal, double muskot proof, tho 
motion of which was controlled by thoso 
within, and from which shot was discharged 
through small holes, ‘ tlio enomy moantimo 
being abased and altogether uueortoin what 
defence or pursuit to use against a moving 
mouth of metal’ (Memoirs, p, 247). A curious 
stay of a trial of the last invention in Scot- 
land is given by Sir Thomas Urnuliart in 
' The Jewell ’ (London, 1662, p. 79). Napier 
desired that these instruments of destruction 
should be kopt secret unloss necessity com- 
pelled their use. " 

Napier’s permanent fame rests on his ma- 
thematical discoveries. His earliest invimti- 
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gations, begun soon after his first marriage, 
seem to have been directed to systematising 
and developing the sciences of algebra and 
arithmetic; and the fragments published for 
the first time in 1839, under the title ‘ De 
Arte Logistica,’ were the result of his initial 
studies. He here mentions that he was con- 
sidering imaginary roots, a subject he refers 
to as a great algebraic secret, ana that he had 
discovered a general method for the extrac- 
tion of roots of all degrees. After five years’ 
interruption, while engaged on his theologi- 
cal work, Napier again, in 1694, resumed his 
mathematical labours. A letter, presumably 
from a common friend, Dr. Craig, to Tycho 
Brahe, indicates that in the course of 1694 
he had already conceived the general prin- 
ciples of logarithms (Epistola ad Joannem 
Kepplerum, Frankfort, 1718, p. 460; Athena 
Oxonienses, London, 1691, p. 469 ; Memoirs, 
pp. 361-6) ; and tke next twenty years of his 
fife were spent in developing the theory of 
logarithms, in perfecting the method of their 
construction, and in computing the canon or 
table itself. While thus engaged he invented 
the present notation of decimal fractions. 

Napier’s earliest work on logarithms ex- 
plained the method of their construction, hut 
was written before he had invented the word 
logarithms, which were thero called artificial 
numbers, in contradistinction to natural 
numbers, or simply artificials and naturals. 
This work, known as the ‘ Construction was 
not published till after his death. The de- 
scription of the table (known as the ‘ De- 
scriptio ’), throughout which the name loga- 
rithms is used, was composed later, hut was 
given to the world in his lifetime. This 
famous work; ' Miriflci Logarithmorum Cano- 
nis Description which embodied the trium- 
phant termination of Napier’s labours, con- 
tained; besides the canon or table, an ex- 
planation of the nature of logarithms, and 
of their use in numeration and in trigono- 
metry. Published in 1 614, with a dedication 
to Prince Charles, afterwards Charles I, it 
soon found its way into tho hands of two 
enthusiastic admirers, Edward Wright [q. v.] 
and Henry Briggs [q, v.] The former at once 
translated it into English, and sent his ver- 
sion for revision to the author, who found 
it ‘most exact and precisely conformable to 
his mind and the original.’ The translation 
was returned to Wright shortly before the 
latter’s death in 1616, and was next year 
seen through the press by Wright’s son, 

Briggs received the work with delight, and 
made it his constant companion. While ex- 
pounding it to his students in London at 
Gresham College, he observed that it would 
facilitate its use were the canon altered so 


that ' 0 still remaining the logarithm of the 
whole sine or radius, the logarithm of one- 
tenth thereof should become 10 000 000 000’ 
instead of 23096860, ss in Napier’s table. 
He wrote to Napier concerning this change, 
and, having computed some logarithms of 
this kind, proceeded to Edinburgh to visit 
the ‘ Baron of Merchiston,’ in his own house, 
in the summer of 1616. There, being hos- 
pitably entertained, he lingered a month. 
Napier told Briggs that he had himself for 
a long time determined on the same change 
as Briggs suggested, but that he had pre- 
ferred to publish the logarithms already 
prepared, rather than wait for leisure and 
health to re-compute them. But he was of 
opinion that the alteration should be made 
thus : that 0 should become the logarithm 
of unity, and 10 000 000 000 the logarithm 
of the whole sine; which, adds Briggs, ‘I 
could not but acknowledge to he far the 
most convenient.’ Briggs undertook the 
heavy task of computing the new canon, and 
Napier promised to write an explanation of 
its construction and use, but this he did not 
live to accomplish. In the following summer 
(1616) Briggs proceeded to Edinburgh a 
second time, and Bhowed Napier so much of 
the new canon as he had completed. The 
first thousand logarithms of the new canon 
were published by Briggs, without place or 
date (but at London before 6 Dec. 1617), 
after N apier’s death (Bkiogs, Logarithmorum 
Chilias Prima, 1617, title-page; Bhiqqs, 
Ariihmetica Logarithmka, 1024, ‘To tho 
Header; ’Names, Mir. Log. Can. Constructio, 
1619, 'To the Header,’ by Robert Napier). 
The original edition of Napier’s ‘Deseriptio’ 
was reprinted at Lyons, 1020, and in London, 
1807(inMaseresVScriptoresLogarithmici’). 
Copies of the 1620 edition aro known, with 
date 1619, and the remainder-copies were 
reissued in 1668, with title-page and pre- 
liminary matter reset. Wright’s English 
translation, which first appeared in 1616, was 
reissued with additional matter and a sub- 
stituted title-page in 1618 ; another English 
translation was published at Edinburgh in 
1867. ~ " 

In the ‘Deseriptio’ Napier had promised 
to publish _ his previously completed ‘ Con- 
structs’ — i.e. his method of constructing the 
table — should his invention meet with the 
approval of the learned. Kepler, who largely 
helped to extend the employment of loga- 
rithms, had expressed a desire to see this 
work published, in a letter to the author 
dated 28 July 1619, before nows of Nopier’s 
death had reached him. Kepler’s letter 
was prefixed to his ‘Ephemerides’for 1620 
{Memoirs, pp, 432, 621). Shortly after Na- 
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pier's death hi. son Robert, transmitted the 
manuscript to Briggs, by whom rt w 
edited, and published at, Edinburgh m l<il9 
under the title ‘Mirifici Loganthmorum 
Canonis Constructio, nn* cum Annota- 
tionibus aliquot doctissimi Henrici Briggu. 
.Viang with it were printed some very re- 
markable propositions for the solution of 
spherical triangles, which Napier was en- 
gaged in perfecting at the time of his death ; 
there are also added 1 Tiemorks and ( in otes 
by Briggs, and a preface by the author a 
eldest son by his second wife, Robert Napier. 
The volume was reprinted at Lyons in 1620, 
and appeared in an English translation at 
Edinburgh in 1889. 

Napier probably commenced his last worlr, 
« Rabdologice seu numerationis per virgulas 
libri duo,’ in 1G16, that date being appended 
to his first example. He published it in 
Latin at Edinburgh early in 1617, with a 
dedication to Chancellor Seton. earl of Dun- 
fermline ; he there stnted that he had always 
endeavoured, according to his strength and 
ability, to do away with the tediousness of 
calculations. With tbit aim he had pub- 
lished the ‘Canon of Logarithms.' He ex- 
plains the title ‘Rabdologia’ as ‘numeration 
bv little rods.’ These rods]being usually mado 
of bone or ivory, were familiarly called ‘Na- 

f ier'sbones ’ (cf. Butx.hu, Sudibras, ed. Grey, 
819, iii. 48). By means of them multiplica- 
tion and division could be performed by me- 
thods which, though theynow seem cumbrous 
enough, were received throughout Europe as a 
valuable aidtothe rude arithmetic of the day. 
The extraction of the square and cube root 
could also be performed by their help, in con- 
junction with two larger rods, the method of 
constructing which is described. In an ap- 
pendix, ‘de expeditissimo Multiplicationis 
Promptuario,’ he explains another invention 
for the performance of multiplication and 
division — ‘the most expeditious of all’ — by 
means of metal plates arranged in a box. 
This is the earliest known attempt at the 
invention of a calculating machine [see Mob- 
lani), Sib Samuel, and Babbage, Charles], 
There is also added his ‘Local Arithmetic,’ 
wherein he describes how multiplication and 
division, and even the extraction of roots, may 
be performed on a chessboard by the move- 
ment of counters. The ‘ Rabdologia ’ was 
reprinted at Leyden (1026), and copies of this 
are found, with substituted title-page, dated 
1628. An Italian translation was issued at 
Verona (1623), and a Dutch one at Gouda 
(1620). In 1667 William Leybouxn [q. v.] 
published ‘ The Art of Numbering by Speak- 
ing Rods, vulgarly termed Napier’s" Bones.’ | 
An enlarged account by Leybourn of ‘ the 


Use of Nepiar’s Bones ’ was nppondecl to his 
‘ Description and Use of Guilt er’s Quadrant ’ 
(2nd ecfit. London, L721). 

Continuous study and the arduouH work of 
computation, which, Napior says, 1 ought to 
have been accomplished by thn labour and 
assistance of many computers, but had boon 
completed by the" strength and industry of 
himself alone,’ told soverely on his health, 
In a complaint against the GraliamB of Ro- 
quhopple, his old opponents, which was pre- 
sented! to the privy council on 28 Apri L 1 613, 
he stated that he was ‘heavily diseased with 
the pain of the gout’ (Iter/. Primj Council, 
x. 41). ‘JohneNaipper of Morchistoun, being 
sick in body attheplosonr ofGod,butliaillin 
mynd and spereit,’ made his will and signod it 
on 1 April 1617, ‘ with my hand at tlio pon 
led he the nottars underwrittine at my com- 
mand in respect I dow not writ myeelf for 
my present infirmitie and sickness ’ ( ’Memoir* , 
p. 430). Worn out by overwork and gout, 
ho breathed his last at Moroliiston on <1 April 
1617, and was buried outside the west port 
of Edinburgh in the church of Hi. Oulhbort, 
the parish in which Mercliiston is situated 
(J. Hume, Traitt de la Trigonomitn'e, Barm, 

1086, p. 116). 

By his first wife, Elizabeth Hih’ling, he 
had one son, Archibald (1576— lOdfi) [q. v.J, 
and one daughter, Joanno, to whom ha 
granted an annuity of 100J. (Scots) by chartor 
dated 13 Nov. 1596. By bis second wife, 
Agnes Chisholm, lie had five sons : John, 
Robert (to whom ho granted the lands of 
Ballaeharne and Tomdarroch on 18 Nov, 
1595), Alexander, William, and Adam; anil 
five daughters : Margaret (who married Sir 
James Stewart of Rossyth before L Jan. 
1608), Jean, Agnes, Elizabeth, and TTolnu. 
On 18 April 1010 Napior granted tho follow- 
ing annuities to the children of his second 
marriage, viz,: 260 merits to Robert, 200 to 
Alexander, 800 to Joan, and 200 to Klizu- 
both (Memoirs, p. 828 ; DouanAS, Peevaur, 
ii.291). 

Napier appears, in the fragmentary records 
that have survived, as a man both just in 
his dealings with his neighbours and' firmly 
resolved to obtain like justico from thorn. In 
his disputes with his father, hisslop-brothors, 
the Grahams of Boquhopplo, and the magis- 
trates of Edinburgh, he seems invariably to 
have carried his point. He was a strict Cal- 
vinist, snd a resolute opponent of papal ag- 
gression. His powerful mtelloot and riot, ms- 
mined will are best indicated inliis prolonged 
and successful efforts to facilitate numerical 
calculation which resulted in his discovery 
of logarithms, The advantages of a lablo 
of logarithms are that by its employment 
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multiplication and division can be performed 
by simple addition andsubtraotion, the extrac- 
tion of tho roots of numbers by division, and 
the raising of them to any power by multi- 
plication. By these simple processes the most 
complicated problems in astronomy, naviga- 
tion, and cognate sciences can be solved by 
an easy and certain method. The invention 
necessarily gave a great impulse to all the 
sciences which depend for their progress on 
exact computation. Napier’s place among 
great originators in mathematics is fully ac- 
knowledged, and the improvements that he 
introduced constitute a new epoch in the 
history of the science. He was the earliest 
British writer to make a contribution of com- 
manding value to the progress of mathematics, 
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the author of the ‘Memoirs’ in 1834, were six 
in number, all in oil, viz. : (1) throe-quarter 
length, seated, dated 1616, sat. 68, presented 
to Edinburgh University by Margaret, 
baroness Napier, who succeeded in 1688, en- 
graved in ■ Memoirs (2) three-quarter 
length, sealed, with cowl, ret. 66, belonging 
to Lord Napier, and never out of the family, 
engraved in ‘ De Arte Logistioa ; ’ (8) half- 
length, with cowl, in possession of Mr. N apier 
of Blacketone ; (4) a similar one in possession 
of Aytoun of Inchdnirnie j (6) half-length, 
without cowl, acquired by Lord Napier, the 
liislory of whioh is unknown; (6) half- 
length, with cowl, belonging to Professor Mae- 
vey Napier, and attributed to Jameson (Me- 
moir*, pp. ix, %). Thora is also an engraving 
by Francisco Delnram dated 1020, a half- 
length, with ruff, using his ‘bones,’ of which 
on original impression is at Keir. From this 
a lithographic reproduction wos executed for 
Sir William Stiiling-Maxwell, which, how- 
ever, appears never to have been published. 


[Mark Napier’s Mamoirs, 1884; Begistrura 
Mogtii Sigilli Begum Scotorum; Register of 
the Privy Council of Scotland ; Exchequer Bolls 
of Scotland; Douglas's Peerage, 1813, vol, ii.; 
Crawford’s Poorage, 1716; Mackenzie’s Eminent 
Writers of the Scots Nation, vol. iii. 1722; Earl 
of Buchan’s (D. S. Erskine) Life of Napier, 1787 ; 
Leibnitz’ Theodieue, 1760, i. 248. in an ap- 
pendix to the English translation of the Mirifioi 
Logarithmorum Ganonis Conatruotio (Edin- 
burgh, 1889) appear full details of the editions 
of Napier’s works, os well as an account of works 
by other authors, interesting from tlioir connec- 
tion with the works of Napier,] W. B. M-n. 

NAPIER, Sir JOSEPH (1804-1882), 
lord chancellor of Ireland, bom at Belfast on 
26 Dec.1804, was youngest son of Willjam 
Napier, a merchant of Belfast, find was g ijo- 
Bcendant of the Napiors of Merchiston, His 
mother was Rosetta Macnaghten of Bplly- 
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raagh House, co. Antrim. His only sister 
Rosetta married! amesWhiteside [q. v.], chief 
justice of Ireland. He was educated in the 
Belfast Academical Institution under James 
Sheridan Knowles [q. v.J, and in November 
1820 was entered at Trinity College, Dublin, 
under the tutorship of Dr. Singer, afterwards 
bishop of Meath. At the end of his first year 
he brought himself into notice by publishing 
a paper on the binomial theorem. Obtaining 
honours in classics and science, he graduated 
B.A.in 1826, and M.A. in 1828. After taking 
his bachelor’s degree he resided within tho 
walk of Trinity College, occupied himself in 
writing for periodicals, and tooka conspicuous 
partin the establishment of an oratorical sn- 
oiety outside the walls of the college, some- 
what resembling the Union at Oxford. Ho 
was also successful in reviving the old Col- 
lege Historical Society, and his connection 
with it lasted fifty-eight years. From 1864 
till his death he was president, and he insti- 
tuted an annual prize— designated the ‘ Na- 
pier Prose Composition Prize ’ — for the best 
essay on a subject to he selected by himself. 

From the beginning of his eareBr Napier 
adopted tory principles, while his religious 
views inclined to those of the protestant evan- 
gelical party. Through 1828 he actively op- 
posed the movement for Roman catholic 
emancipation. Marrying in the same year, 
he determined to go to the English bar. 
Having entered himself at Gray’s Inn, he 
became a pupil at the law school of the 
London University, and attended tho lectures 
of Mr. Amos. After a few months he passed 
into the chambers of Mr. (afterwards Justice) 
Patteson, then the leading practitioner in 
common law, and in 1880, upon the pro- 
motion of Patteson to the bench, successfully 
praotised for a term os a pleader in London. 

Called to the Irish bar in the Easter term of 
1881, he attnchedhimself to the north-eastern 
ciiouit, and at once commanded an extensive 
practice in Dublin ; he was the only lawyer 
there who had pupils. He published in 1831 
a ‘ Manual of Precedents of Forms and De- 
clarations on Bills of Exchange and Pro- 
missory Notes,’ and a ‘ Treatise on the Prac- 
tice of the Civil Bill Courts and Courts of 
Appeal,’ and edited tho law reports known 
as ‘Albeok and Napier’s Reports of Cases 
arggad in the King’s Bench’ in 1882-4. For 
many years this volume of reports was the 
only Irish authority ever referred to in Eng- 
lish courts of justice. At this period, too, 
Nopier delivered lectures on the common 
law, which attracted much attention both in 
Dublin and London, and was busy establish- 
ing a law institute. At the Lent assizes of 
1843, held in Monaghan, he was engaged for 

1 ? 
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the defence in the criminal trial of the Queen 
#, Samuel Gray, when he was refused per- 
mission to challenge one of the jurors. A 
verdict of guilty was returned, hut Napier 
sued out a writ of error to the House of 
Lords, on the ground that the jury had been 
illegally constituted, and his contention was 
upheld (Olabkb and Finiteely, Reports, vol, 
ix.) In l&M He was engaged as counsel for 
the crown in a second case of writ of error, 
following the conviction of O'Connell and 
others for seditious conspiracy arising out of 
the Clontarf meeting. A brief was sent by 
O’Connell; but the crown had sent theirs a 
few hours sooner, a fact publicly regretted 
by O'Connell. It was the latter who gave 
Napier the sobriquet of ‘ Holy Joe, ’ as indi- 
cating a feature of his character which spe- 
cially attracted the notice of contemporaries, 
In November 1844 Napier received a silk 
gown from Sir Edward Sugden, lord chan- 
cellor of Ireland, and thenceforth there was 
scarcely a trial of note in which lie was not 
retained. In 1846 one of the most important 
suits entrusted to him was that of Lord Dun- 

g annon v. Smith. Lord Dungannon appealed 
■omthe Irish courts to the House of Lords, 
and Napier’s conduct of his ease there drew 
high commendation from Lords Lyndhurst 
and Brougham. He was subsequently much 
employed in appeals before tine House of 
Lords. 

In 1847 he unsuccessfully contested the 
representation of his university in parliament, 
but in 1848 he was returned without a con- 
test. Lord John Bussell was then prime 
minister, and Napier sat on the opposition 
benches, hut he at first declined to identify 
himself either with Peelites or proteotionists. 
He won constant in his attendance, and spoke 
whenever he deemed the interests of either 
Protestantism or his country endangered, In 
his maiden speech, 14 March 1848, he argued 
in fevour of capital punishment. In a speech 
delivered on 17 March 1848 he opposed the 
extension of the income-tax to Ireland, since 
Ireland, he argued, was already sufficiently j 
taxed for the purpose of swelling therevenues I 
of the imperial exchequer. When, on 6 April 
1848, the Outgoing Tenants (Ireland) Bill 
was discussed, he sought to prove, by a com- 
parison between the condition of Ulster and 
that of the Bouthem and disaffected districts 
of Ireland, that the misery of the tenant was 
not due to the land laws or the greed of his 
landlord, hut to the peasant's indolence and 
fondness for sedition. The efforts of Lord John 
Bussell in the cause of Jewish emancipation 
Napier strenuously opposed ; and he disap- 
proved of opening diplomatic relations with , 
Rome. He attacked t he withdrawal of a grant I 


called Ministers’ Money— a tax for the support 
of protestant clergy levied upon the Roman 
catholics living in certain corporate towns 
in the south of Ireland. He next opposed 
the motion, brought forward by Sir Ouurles 
Wood, to grant 60,0001 out of the imperial 
exchequer for the relief of certain poor-law 
unions in Ireland. He contended that the 
grant, was inadequate, and that the system 
involved was vicious in principle. A select 
committee was appointed, largely owing to 
Ms action, to inquire into the stain of the 
Irish poor law, and of this committee lie was 
a member. Upon the issue of the report of 
the co mm ittee Lord John Russoll introduced 
the Bate in Aid BUI. Napier opposed the 
resolution, denying the justice of making the 
solvent unions hear the defalcations of the 
insolvent, and censursd the govemmont for 
its persistence in temporary sxpodionts. The 
speech won a high eulogy from Sir Robert 
Peel. In 1849 he revised and criticised the 
various acts to facilitate the sale of oncum- 
hered estates in Ireland. The report, upon the 
receivers under the Irish courts of equity 
was prepared by him , and ill the Process 
and Prnctice Act he afforded valuable assist- 
ance, which was acknowledged by Sir John 
Romilly [q . v.l ; while he prepared and carried 
through the house the ecclesiastical code, a 
substantial boon to the Irishprolestont ohurnli 
and clergy, which afterwards wont by the 
name of Napier’s Ecclesiastical Code. He 
resisted Lord John Russell's suggestion that 
the office of lord-lieutenant of Ireland should 
he abolished, and in 1860 took part in tho 
agitation against the assumption by catholic 
bishops in England of the titles of their sees. 

In March 1862 he was appointed Irish 
attorney-general in the administration of 
Lord Derby, and was made aprivy councillor. 
He dedicated himself wholly to Ms duties, 
and in N o vember 1862 was entrusted by Lord 
Derby with the refraining of the land laws 
of Ireland. His soheme consisted of four 
hills, a Land Improvement Bill, a Leasing 
Power Bill, the Tenants’ Improvement Com- 
pensation Bill, and the Landlord and Tenant 
Law Amendment Bill, wMch he introduced 
on 22 Nov. 1862, in a lucid speech, hut none 
of Ms measures became law, though most of 
his suggestions were adopted by later ad- 
ministrations, Upon the defeat of tlui go- 
vernment in December N apierretumod to the 
opposition benches, and aclivoly aided his 
party. He had proceeded LL.B, and LL.T), 
at Dublin in 18ol, and on the installation 
of Lord Derby as chancellor of Oxford on 
7 June 1868 he was created D.0.T ,. them. To 
the question of legal education lie had de- 
voted much attention, and ha carriad amotion 
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in tho house for an nddresB to the crown for 
a commission of inquiry ini o the inns of court, 
which was followed by useful reforms. In 
.February 1850 Napier carried a resolution in 
favour of the appointment of a minister of 
justice for the United Kingdom. The dissolu- 
tion of parliament, however, prevented fur- 
ther steps being taken. In the same session 
Napier spoke in opposition to tho Sunday 
opening of the museums, and his speech has 
smee beon published by the Working Men's 
Lord's Day Rest Association, 

When Lord Derby formed his second 
administration in February 1868, Napier be- 
came lord chancellor of Ireland, although his 
practice had been confined to common law. 
Among many letters of congratulation sent 
him was an address from three hundred 
clergymen of tho churoh of Ireland, accom- 
panied by a handsomely bound bible. His 
judgments as chancellor will bo found in 
vols. vii. viii. and is. of the ‘ Irish Chancery 
Reports ; ’ a selection was published under his 
supervision and with his authority by Mr. 
W. B. Drury. Upon the fall of Lord Derby's 
government in June 1 860 Napier retired. An 
attempt was then mado, with the approval 
of Lord Palmerston and Lord Campbell, the 
lord chancellor, to transfer him to the judi- 
cial committee of the privy council in London j 
but it was found that the Act of Parliament 
under which the committee was constituted 
did not provide for the admission of ex-judges 
of Ireland or Scotland. 

Thereupon Napier, who was thus without 
professional employment, travelled on the 
continent, spending the autumn and winter 
of 1860 in the Tyrol and Italy. On his return 
he mainly devoted himself to evangelical re- 
ligious work, hut he incurred much adverse 
criticism by abandoning bis early attitude of 
hostility to any scheme of national education 
which should exclude the perusal of the 
scriptures from the protastant schools in Ire- 
land. lie had come to the conclusion that 
state aid was essential to any good system 
of education, and that no state aid could be 
expected unless tho bible were omitted from 
the curriculum. He was vice-president and 
an eloquent advocate of the Ohurcli Mis- 
sionary Society, and one of his best speeches 
(delivered at Exeter Hall on 80 April 1801) 
was in favour of tho admission of the biblo 
into the government schools of India. He 
also wrote pamphlets on the current topics 
of the day, ponned the preface to John Nash 
Griffin’s 1 Seven Answers to the Seven Essays 
and Reviews,’ and lectured on Edmund 
Burke and other eminent Irishmen to the 
Dublin Young Men's CJhiistian Association, 
and published two volumes of lectures on 


Butler’s ‘Analogy’ (1862-4). When the 
Social Science Association met at Liverpool 
in 1858, and at Dublin in 1861, Napier was 
on each occasion chosen presidonl of the sec- 
tion of jurisprudence. He was unable to 
attend the earlier meeting, and his address on 
‘Jurisprudence and Amendment of the Law’ 
was read by Lord John Russoll. He was a 
constant attendant at the Church Congress 
until 1808, when the subject of his paper was 
‘ How to increase the SiBcienoy of Church 
Service.’ Many ofhis suggestions have since 
been adopted. In 1804 he was appointed a 
member of a royal commission for consider- 
ing the forms of subscriptions and declara- 
tions of assent required from the clergy of 
the churches of England and Ireland. The 
commissioners issued their report in Fe- 
bruary of the following year, Tho ‘ declara- 
tion of assent’ now made by priests and 
deacons is substantially the one drafted by 
Napier and submitted to his brother commis- 
sioners. At tho dose of the commission Dean 
Milman, in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ declared that 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles was 
objectionable, and that the only subscription 
required was that to the Book of Common 
Prayer. These views Napier tried to refute 
in a lucid pamphlet published in 1886. 

In the summer of 1866 Lord Derby formed 
his third administration, but Napior was 

assed over, and Francis Blackburns [q. v.] 

acame lord chancellor of Ireland. Napier 
had made some enemies by Ms change of 
opinion on tho church education question, 
and they had successfully urged that a slight 
deafness from which he had long suffered in- 
capacitated him for the office. He, however, 
accepted Lord Derby’s offer of tho lord jus- 
ticeship of appeal, rendered vacant byBIaolc- 
bume’s promotion. But tbe appointment 
oxcited hostile comment, and Napier retired 
so as not to embarrass the government. On 
26 Maroh 1807 he received the dignity of a 
baronetcy. 

Napier was looked upon in England as the 
special champion of the Irish church, and both 
by speaking and writing he endeavoured to 
avert its disestablishment. From 1867 to his 
death he was vica-chanoellor of Dublin Uni- 
versity, and he summed up the case against 
Fawcett’s proposal to throw open the endow- 
ments of Trinity College to all creeds (June 
1867). In the same month he was appointed 
one of the twenty-six members of tie ritual 
commission, and was constant in his attend- 
ance at the meetings. All the reports of the 
commission were signed by Napier, but the 
third and fourth with protests. 

On 28 Maroh 1868 N apier was recalled by 
Disraeli to profession^ life by Ms nomi- 

j? 2 
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nation to a vacancy in the judicial committee 
of the privy council ( sitting at W estminster) 
caused by the death of Lord Kingsdown. 
For six years he was frequent in his attend- 
ance on the committee, and his judgments are 
reported in ‘ Moore’s Privy Council Oases 
(newser. vol. v. seq.) Appeals from the ad- 
miralty and from the supreme courts of New 
South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
Hong-Kong, and the Cape of Good Hope 
■were the cases which chiefly fell within his 
province, and he sat in judgment on the three 
notorious ecclesiastical suits, the Bishop of 
Capetown v. the Bishop of Natal, Martin v. 
Mackonochie, and Sheppard v. Bennett. 

Upon the disestablishment of the Irish 
church Napier took an active part in its 
reconstruction. He helped largely in the re- 
vision of the prayer-book, opposing the intro- 
duction of any material alterations. During 
the parliament of 1870, Disraeli frequently 
consulted him on Mr. Gladstone’s Irish land 
legislation. About this time a controversy 
arose with regard to the constitution of the 
uni versify of Dublin, and its relation to Trinity 
College, and the matter was referred to 
Napier as vice-chancellor. The results of his 
investigation appeared in his tract, entitled 
‘The College and the University,’ which ware 
warmly approved by Lord Cairns, the chan- 
cellor of the university. 

In 1874, when Disraeli once moie became 
prime minister, the great seal of Ireland was 
put in commission, with Sir Joseph aa chief 
commissioner, while the new lord chancellor, 
Ball, was detuned in the House of Commons. 
The death of Napier's eldest son (8 Dec. 187 4) 
impaired his health, and at the close of 1878 
he was attacked by paralysis. In January 
1881 he resigned his seat cm the judicial com- 
mittee of the privy council. From Merrion 
Square, where he had long dwelt, he had 
removed after 1874 to South Kensington. 
In 1880 he retired to St. Leonard’u-on-Sea, 
and there he died on 9 Dec. 1883, in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age. He was 
buried in Mount Jerome cemetery, Dublin. 
There are tablets to his memory in the mor- 
tuary chapel of the cemetery and in St. Pa- 
tricks Cathedral. His coat of arms is in a 
memorial window in the hn.ll of Gray’s Inn. 
He was rightly described after his death as 
an indubitable type of the protestantism of 
the North of Ireland in its best form. But 
he inherited a full share of the indomitable 
energy and talent of his Scottish ancestry. 
The extreme views which he had adopted In 
religion and politics in his youth were modi- 
fied in hi3 later years by a spirit of toleration 
which rendered him popular even with his 
opponents. 
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In 1828 he married Charily, Ihu second 
daughter of John Grace of Dublin, a de- 
scendant of the ancient family of the Graces 
of Courtstown, Kilkenny. They had two 
sons and three daughters. While at South 
Kensington he and Lady Napier erected a 
Napier ward in the Brompton Hospital, in 
memory of their elder son, and through life 
he was a generous contributor to church and 
other oharities. 

Among his publications not already men- 
tioned were many separate addresses, and an 
‘Essay on the Communion Service of llie 
Ohiireh of England and Ireland.’ His ‘ Lee - 
tures, Essays, and Letters,’ with an intro- 
duction by his daughter, appeared in 1888. 
A portrait is prefixed to the latter volume, 
and a second portrait, in his robes ns lord 
chancellor, is given in his life by Ewald. 

[Lifo of Sir Joseph Napier, Hurt,, Ex-Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, from his i>rivnto Corre- 
spondence, by Alex. Ohnrles Ewald, F.S.A., 1887 
(another edition, 1892) ; Dublin Univorsity Mag, 
xli, 800 ; Times, 12 Deo. 1882 ; IBst. of the 
Lord Chancellors of Ireland from 1186 to 1874, 
by Oliver J. Burke, A.B.T.O.D., Damstor-at- 
law; Law Times ; Burke's Barenot ago 1 

W. W. W. 

NAPIER, MACJVEY (1776-1847), editor 
of the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ born on 1 J April 
1776 at Kirkintilloch, Dumbartonshire, was 
a son of John Maovey, merohant, of Kirkin- 
tilloch, by a daughter of John Napier of 
Oraipnnet, Stirlingshire. Ho wins clirist oned 
Napier, but afterwards ohanged his namo to 
Maovey Napier in deference to tlio wish of 
his grandfather. He was educated in ilio 
school of his native parish. Ln 1789 ho wont 
to the university of Glasgow, and two or 
three years later to Edinburgh. ITo llioro 
studied law, and in 1799 wnH admitted to 
the society of writers to the signet. Ifis 
tastes, however, were rather lit ovary than 
legal. In 1798 he made acquaintance with 
Archibald Constable [<J. v.], who then kept 
a bookshop, and was just sotting up ns a 
publisher. They formed a closo Friendship, 
which lasted till Constable's donth. In 1 805 
the writers to the signet appointed him tlioir 
librarian, and for the next thirty yours, 
according to a successor, Mr. Law, he was 
< the life and soul ’ of every enterprise in 
‘connection with the library.’ In the same 
year he wrote an article upon Do Cterando in 
the ‘Edinburgh Review, 1 and was subse- 
quently a regular contributor, In 1814 lie 
undertook to edit for Constable a supple- 
ment to the sixth edition of the ‘ Enoyclo- 
psodia Brilaimicn,’ which was ultimately 
completed in six volumes in 1824. Ha went 
to Loudon in 1814 with an introduction 
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from Dugald Stewart to Francis Ilorner, in 
order to collect contributors. The under- 
taking brought him into friendly relations 
with some eminent writers, especially Mack- 
intosh, Malthus, and James Mill — Mill, in 
particular, writing some of the most valu- 
able articles in the ‘ Supplement.’ Napier 
had attended Dugald Stewart’s lectures in. 
1796, and in 1811 had contributed an article 
upon Stewart’s ‘Philosophical Essays’ to 
the ‘Quarterly Review.' When, in 1820, ^ 
Stewart finally resigned the professorship of 
moral philosophy, upon the death of his col- 
league, Thomas Brown, he strongly recom- 
mended Napier as his successor in a letter 
to the lord provost. He stated that Napier 
agreed with him in philosophy, and had given 
proofs of ability by his writings upon Bacon, 
De Geraudo, and Stewart himself. Napier, 
however, declined to become a candidate, 
knowing that his whig principles would he 
an insuperable objection. In later years 
Napier made arrangements with tho pub- 
lishers for Stewart’s last writings. 

In 1824 Napier beoame the first professor 
of conveyancing at the university of Edin- 
burgh. He had already, from 1816, held 
the lectureship, founded by the writers to 
the signet in 1798, and they congratulnt cd 
him officially upon the erection of the office 
into a professorship. His lectures wore much 
valued, and he supplemented them by cate- 
chetical instruction. 

Constable wished Napier, upon the com- 
pletion of the ‘ Supplement,’ to become editor 
of a new (seventh) edition of the ‘Ency- 
olopsedia.’ Constable's bankruptcy and death 
in 1827 interfered with this undertaking, 
the property in which was acquired by Adam 
Black [q. v"] and two others. Napier was 
continued as editor, although he had some 
difficulty with the new proprietors, who 
wished to limit the new edition to twenty 
instead of twenty-four volumes. Napier 
completed the -work in 1842, the edition 
containing twenty-two volumes, of which 
the first is formed of ‘ dissertations ’ by 
Stewart, Mackintosh, Playfair, and Leslie. 
Tho editor was to receive 7,0007., hut he 
gave up 6001. of this in order to ineroasc 
the sum payable to contributors from 6,6007. 
to 7,0001. 

Meanwhile, upon Jeffrey’s resignation of 
the editorship or tho ‘ Edinburgh Review ’in 
1829, Napier became bis successor. The in- 
teresting volumo of correspondence published 
in 1879, although it includes few of Napier’s 
own letters, incidentally shows that he per- 
formed his duties with great tact and firm- 
ness. He had to withstand ths overbearing 
pretensions of Brougham, who tried to drag 


the ‘Review ’ into his own quarrel with the 
whig ministers ; while the mutual antipathy 
of Brougham and Macaulay — his most valu- 
able contributor— produced many awkward 
diseords. Napier won the respect even of 
those powerful supporters without losing 
their help. Tho ‘ Review ’ had now many 
more rivals, and therefore occupied a less 
prominent position than under Jeffrey's rule. 
The articles, however, were probably superior 
in literary merit, and Napier obtained oon- 
tributione from the most eminent writers of 
the day. In his first number he persuaded 
Sir William Hamilton to write the meta- 
physical article whioh made his reputation ; 
and the correspondence records assistance 
from Carlyle, J. S. Mill, Thackeray, Bulwer, 
Dallam, Sir G. Cornewoll Lewis, G. II. 
Lewes, Nassau Senior, Sir James Stephen, 
and many other distinguished authors. 

Napier’s ‘ Remarks on the Scope and In- 
fluence of the Philosophical Writings of 
Lord Bacon,’ originally contributed to the 
‘ Transactions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh,’ was privately printed in 1818, and 
published, with a ‘ Life of Raleigh,’ in 1863. 

In 1837 Napier was appointed one of the 
principal clerks of session in Edinburgh, and 
thereupon rebignud his librarianship, when 
he was warmly thanked for his long ser- 
vices. Ho was F.R.S. of London and Edin- 
burgh. Ho died on 11 Feb. 1847. 

Napier married Catharine, daughter of 
Captain Skene, on 2 Dec. 1797 ; she died 
17 March 1826. They had seven sons and 
three daughters. One son, Macvey, who 
edited hiB father's correspondence, died in 
July 1893. The sixth son, Amxandur 
Naeipe (1814-1887), was born at Edinburgh 
in 1814, educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and was vicar of Holkham, Norfolk, 
from 1847 till his doath in 1887. He was 
chaplain andlibrariantothe Earl of Leicester, 
lie odited Barrow's ‘Works’ in 1859 and 
Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson’ in 1886. He 
also translated and edited Elzc’s ‘ Byron ’ in 
1872 and Payer’s ‘Arctic Circle’ in 1876. 

[Introduction to Correspondence, 1879; infor- 
mation from his son, tho lato Mr. Macvey N.ipiov; 
History of Society of 'Writers to the Signet, 1890, 
pp. Ixxi, lxxix-lxxx, cxvii, exxi, See. ; Cham- 
bers’s Eminent Scotsmen, 1856, v. 480; Gent. 
Mag, 1847, i. 438; Biographical Notice, 1847.] 

L. S. 

NAPIER, MARK (1798-1879), Scottish 
historical biographer, bom on 24 July 1798, 
was descended from theNapiors of Merchis- 
ton. His great-grandfather, Sir Francis 
Scott (fifth lord Napier), inherited the barony 
of Napier on the death of his grandmother, 
the Baroness Napier, in 1706, and through his 
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marriage with a daughter of the Earl of Hope- 
toun had five sons, of whom the youngest, 
Mark, a major-general in the army, was the 
grandfather of the biographer. His father 
was Francis Napier, a writer to the signet in 
Edinburgh, and nis mother was Mary Eliza- 
beth Jane Douglas, eldest daughter of Colonel 
Archibald H amil ton of Innerwick, Hadding- 
tonshire. He was educated at the high school 
and the university of Edinburgh, and passed 
advocate at the Scottish bar inl820. In 1844 
he was appointed sheriff-depute of Dumfries- 
shire, to which Galloway was subsequently 
added, and he held office till his death. Al- 
though a learned lawyer in all branches of 
Scots law, his reputation was literary rather 
than legal. His only strictly legal works 
are ‘ The Law of Prescription in Scotland,’ 
1889, 2nd edit. 1864, a standard work, and 
‘ Letters to the Commissioners of Supply of 
the County of Dumfries, in Reply to a Re- 
port of a Committee of their Number on the 
Subject of Sheriff Courts,’ 1862, 2nd edit. 
1862. In 1836 he published a ‘ History of 
the Partition of Lennox,’ with which earl- 
dom the Napiers had an historical connection. 
In 1884 he published his valuable ‘ Memoirs 
of John Napier of Merchiston ; ’ and in 1889 
he edited Napier’s unpublished manuscripts 
with an introduction. His works on the 
Marquis of Montrose and Graham of Claver- 
house are the fruit of much original research, 
but as historical guides their value is much 
impaired by their controversial tone and 
violent language. His jacobitism was of 
the old-fashionedfauatical type, and although 
in many cases his representations are sub- 
stantially founded on fact, his exaggeration 
necessarily awakens distrust, even when he 
has a good case. On Montrose he published 
' Montrose and the Covenanters,’ 1838, ' Life 
and Times of Montrose,’ 1840, ‘ Memorials 
of Montrose and his Times,’ a collection of 
original documents edited for the Maitland 
Club (yol. i. 1848, and vol. ii. 1860); and 
1 Memoirs of the Marquis of Montrose,’ two 
volt. 1856, which comprehends the substance 
of the previous works and the results of 
later researches. His 'Memorials of Graham 
of Claverhouae, Viscount Dundee,’ 1869-62, 
also includes a laTge number of the letters 
of Claverhouae and other doouments not 
previously published. Its publication led to 
a keen controversy in regard to the drowning 
of the two women, Margaret Maelachlan ana 
Margaret Wilson, known as the 'Wigtown 
Martyrs.’ Napier had endeavoured to raise 
doubts as to whether the execution took 
place; and he replied to his objectors in the 
* Case for the Crown in re the ‘Wigtown Mai- 
lers proved to be Myths versus Wodrow and 
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Lord Macaulay, Patrick the Pedlar and Prin- 
cipal Tulloch,’ 1863 ; and in ' History Res- 
cued, in Reply to nistorv Vindicated [by the 
Rev. Archibald Stewart],’ 1870. Napier also 
edited vols. ii. and iii. of Spotiswood’s ' His- 
tory of the Church of Scotland ’ for tho Ban- 
natyne Club in 1847. ‘The Lennox of Auld, 
an Epistolary Review of “The Lennox” by 
William Fraser,’ waspublished posthumously 
in 1S80, edited by Ms son Francis, llu occa- 
sionally wrote ‘ very toucMng os well as very 
spirited ’ verse (A thenceum, 29 Nov. 1879), 
and possessed a valuable collection of paint- 
ings and china. 

Napier died at his residence at Ainslio 
Place, Edinburgh, on 28 Nov. 1879, boing 
the oldest member of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates then discharging legal duties. He 
married Ms cousin Charlotte, daughter of 
Alexander Ogilvie, and widow of William 
Dick Macfarlane, and by hor had a son and 
a daughter : Francis John Hamilton Scott, 
commander in the royal navy, and Francos 
Anno, married to Lieutenant-colonol Cecil 
Rice. ‘ Though a keen controversialist, and 
most unsparing in epithets of abuse, Mark 
Napier was in person and address a gonial 
polished gentleman of the old school — a 
really beautiful old man, worn to a shadow, 
but with a never failing kindly smile, and a 
lively, pleasant, intellectual face, in whieh 
the pallid cheek of age was always relieved 
by a little trace of seemingly hectic or of 
youthful colour’ ( Scotsman , 24 Nov. 1879). 

[Obituary nonces in Athuuisuiii, Scotsman, 
Edinburgh Courant, and Dumfrios Courior ; 
Foster's Peerage.] 'I'. I 1 '. TI. 

NAPIER, Sib NATHAN TEL (1086- 
1709), dilettante, born in 1080, was the third 
son of Sir Gerard Napior [q, v.], of Moro 
Orichel or Gritckoll, Dorset, by Margaret, 
daughter and coheiress of John Colics of liar- 
ton, Somerset. He matriculated at. Oxford, 
16 March 1664, ns a follow-commoner of 
Oriel College, to which he presented a line 
bronze eagle lcct ern, still in tho chapel ; but , 
being sickly, did not tako a degree. In 1650 
his father married Mm to Dlunoh, daughter 
and coheiress of Sir Hugh Wyndham, jus- 
tice of the common pleas, and holivod quietly 
at Edmondshnm, Dorset, Ho was knighted 
on 16 Jan. 1602, and in 1667 wont for throe 
months to Holland with Ms mother's brother- 
in-law, Henry Coventry [q.v.], then ambas- 
sador to the States ; on lus return he wrote a 
‘ Particular Tract’ describing his travols. In 
1671-2 he paid a visit to France, and wrote 
another ‘ Tract.’ 

In 1678 he sucoeoded Ms father as second 
baronet, and settled down to the ordinary 
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occupations of a country gentleman, He re- 
novated Middlemarsh. Hall and Oricliel Hall, 
and represented the county of Dorset from 
April 1677 to February 1678, when be was 
unseated. He next sat as member for Oorfe 
Castle in the two parliaments of 1079, and 
in those of 1681 and 1686-7. In 1089 he 
took his seat in the Convention parliament 
as member for Poole, for which town he had 
procured the restoration in 1688 of the char- 
ter forfeited in 1087 ; but a double return had 
beenmadefor the second seat for that borough, 
and a committee of the House of Commons 
reported, 9 Feb. 1689, that Thomas Chaffin, 
who had a majority of the votes of the com- 
monalty paying scot and lot, was entitled 
to the seat. The house, however, resolved 
that the franchise should he confined to the 
‘ select body,’ i.e. the mayor, aldermen, and 
burgesses, who had voted for Napier by a 
majority of 88 to 22 {Hist, of Boroughs, i. 
219). Napier continued to represent Poole 
till 1698. He sat for Dorchester from Fe- 
bruary 1702 until 1706. 

Lady Napier died in 1696, and, their first 
four sons having also died before 1090, Sir 
Nathaniel married a Gloucestershire lady, 
Susanna Guise, in 1097. In 1697 also he re- 
commenced his travels by a tour in France 
and Italy, the ovents of which he ‘ noted in a 
journal in which he has given a full and true 
rolation of all his travels ’ (W ori'OJt, Baronet- 
age, ii. 161-4). In October 1701 he revisited 
Holland, and in 1704 spent three months in 
Rotterdam, intending to procaedto Hanover. 
FromMorch 1706 to September 1707 be was 
at Spa for his health ; and eventually died in 
England on 21 Jan. 1708-9. Ho was buried 
with his ancestors at Great Minterne, Dorset, 
where heliad erected a monument during his 
lifetime. A mural inscription was added by 
his son. He was succeeded by his only sur- 
ving sou, Nathaniel, who was member for 
Dorclieaterin nine parliaments between 1696 
and 1722. On the death of his grandson, the 
sixth baronet, in 1766, the ebtates passed to 
a cousin, Humphry Sturt, with whoso re- 
presentative, Lord Alington, they remain. 

Napier is described by the author of the 
‘Memoir’ in Wotton’s ‘Baronetage,’ who 
seems to have been a member of the family, 
as ‘ a gay, ingenious gentleman, well versed 
in several languages,’ who ‘understood very 
well architecture aud painting ; he has lelt 
behind him several pieces of liis own draw- 
ing, besides many others of good value, which 
he had collected on his travels.’ A portrait 
is at Oricliel Hall. The whereabouts of his 
manuscripts and drawings is unknown. 

[Wotton’s English Baronetage, ii. 161-4 (ap- 
paruutiy u ftrat-Eaud memoir); Foster’s Alumni 
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Oxon. j Bliadwell’s Oriel College Register; 
Hutchins’s Dorset, ed. 1868, lii. 123-6, iv. 483 ; 
Pari. Hist. ; Sydenham’s Hist, of Poole, pp. 209 
Beg. 259, 281.] H. E. D. B. 

NAPIER or NAPPER, RICHARD 
(1669-1034), astrologer, bom at Exeter on 
4 May 1669, was third son of Alexander 
Napier, by his wife Ann or Agnes Burchley. 
The father, who was sometimes known by 
the alternative surname of ‘Sandy,’ was elder 
son by a third wife of Sir Archibald Napier, 
fourth laird of Herohiston ( d . 1622) [see 
under Namee, Amaakdbk ( d . 1473)1; he 
settled at Exeter about 1640. Richard ma- 
triculated at Exeter College, Oxford, as a 
commoner on 20 Dee. 1677, hut took no de- 
gree, although he was occasionally described 
at alater date as M.A., and he Bent a donation 
to the fund for building the college kitchen 
in 1024. On leaving the university he wae 
ordained, and on 12 March 1689-90 was 
admitted to the rectory of Great Linford, 
Buckinghamshire, which he held for forty- 
four years. According to Lilly, he broke 
down one day in the pulpit, and thenceforth 
ceased to preach, ‘keeping’ in his house some 
excellent scholar or other to officiate for hhn, 
with allowance of a good salary .’ But he 
was always ‘a person of great abstinence, 
innocence, and piety; he spent every day 
two hours in family prayer . . . his knees were 
korny with frequent praying ’ (Ainmnr). 

In his youth Napier had been attracted by 
astrology, and before settling at Great Lin- 
ford apparently spent some time in London 
aB the pupil of Simon Forman [q. v.] For- 
man ‘ was used to say he would bo a dunce ' 
(Llltr), bus Napier ultimately developed so 
much skill that Forman on his death in 1611 
bequeathed to him all his manuscripts. He 
olaimed to be in continual communication 
with the angel Raphael (Aubem). With 
the practice of astrology he oombraed from 
an early poriod that of medicine, and thus 
made a large income, great part of which ho 
bestowed on the poor (ii.) On 20 Dec. 1604 
lie received a formal license to practise medi- 
cinQi'romErasmusWebb,aichdeaeonofBuok- 
ingham ( As/mol , MS. 1293). Throughout the 
midlands his clients were numerous. His 
medical patients included Emanuel Scrope, 
eleventh baron Scrope of Bolton and earl of' 
Sunderland [q. v.], who resided at Great Lin- 
ford in 1627 (ib, 421 ffi 162-4, and 1780, f. 
186). He also ‘ instructed many ministers in 
astrology, would lond them whole cloak-bags 
of hooks ; protected them from harm and vio- 
lence by means of his power with [Oliver St, 
John, first] earl of Bolingbroke.’ William 
Lilly, who occosionolly visited him in 1682 
and 1688, describes his library ' as excellently 
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funu-hed u itli vcrv choice books,’ Like all 
tbepopiiki' latrologers of tbe day, be bad. his 
enemies, and John Cotta [q. v.l is said to have 
attacked him obliquely m bis ‘ Triall of 
AYitohcrnft,’ 11316, He died, ‘ praying upon 
bis knees,’ at Great Linford on 1 April 1084, 
and was buried on 16 April. Ho left all 
hie property to Lis nephew and pupil Ri- 
chard, second son of his elder brother Robert 
[tee below]. Napier's property included, be- 
sides the advowson of Great Linford, manu- 
script books and notes of his astrologioal and 
medical practice between 1697 and the year 
of his death, his correspondence, and some 
manuscript religious tracts. A portrait is 
in the Asluuolean Museum, Oxford. 

The astrologer's brother, Sib Kobebt 
Napier ( 1660-1 637), bom in 1660, esta- 
blished himself in Bishopsgate Street, Lon- 
don, as a successful Turkey merchant, and was 
a member of tbe Grocers’ Company . He pur- 
chased an estate at Luton Hoo, Bedfordshire, 
and was high sheriff of that county in 1611. 
He was knighted in 161 2, and was created a 
baronet on 25 Nov. of the same year. He de- 
clined to serve the office of sheriff of London 
when elected to it on 24 June 1613, and was 
fined four hundred marks. On 24 Oct. 1614 
he protested that he would be more beneficial 
to the city if the common council relieved 
him of the liability of serving either as alder- 
man or sheriff (Ot erall, Rcmanbranda, 
pp. 481-2). Sir Robert died in April 1637. 
By his will, dated 16 April 1637, he left 
charities to the poor of Luton. He married 
thrice. He was succeeded in the baronetoy by 
Robert, bis oldest son by his third wife (of. 
Ashmol. MS. 339, No. 29). Sir Robert, tbe 
second baronet (1602-1860), matriculated at 
Exeter College,. Oxford, in 1619, became a 
student of Gray's Inn in 1620, was knighted 
at "Whitehall in 1623, and was M.P. for Corf e 
Castle (1626 6), and Weymouth and Mel- 
combe Regis (1627-8). He represented Peter- 
borough in the Long parliament till 1648, 
whenne was secluded (cf. Letters of Lady 
B. Sarley, Camden Soc., p. 86). Dying in 
1660, be was succeeded by his grandson 
Robert, heir of his eldest son, who bud died 
before him. _AVith tbe death of tbe third 
baronet in 1075 the title expired. But mean- 
while a new baronetcy was granted, 4 March 
1600-1, to John, the second baronet’s son by 
a second marriage. That title became extinct 
on tbe death of Sir John Napier, the grand- 
son of the first holder, in 1747. 

SirRichard Names (1607-1670), nephew 
and heir of the astrologer and second son of 
the first Sir Robert Napier, was born in. Lon- 
don in 1607. He became a student of Gray’s 
Inn in 1022 ; entered AVadham College, Ox- 


ford, aB a fellow-commoner in 1624: gradual ed 
B.A. on 4 Dec. 1826, and on 31 Doc. 1027 
1 was created M.A. by vii'f ue of letters of the 
chancellor, which described him as a kins- 
man of the DuchesB of Richmond. (The 
Napiers claimed connection with the iSluarls, 
earls of Lennox, from whom the duchess’s 
husband (d. 1624) was descended.) He was 
elected a fellow of All SouIb College in 1628, 
and proceeded B.C.L. on 16 J uly J 680. He 
was tlie favourite nephew of hia undo Richard, 
who instructed him in astrology and medi- 
cine during his vacations. As early as 1026 
he attended some of liis uncle’s patients al 
Great Linford. In 1638 he obt aiued from John 
AVilliams, bishop of Lincoln, a liconBe to prac- 
tise medicine, and next year he inherited all 
his uncle’s property and manuscripts. Ho 
settled at Great Linford, tho manor of which 
his father appears to have purchased for him. 
On 1 Nov. 1642 ho took the degree of H.D. 
at Oxford. He was knighted on 4 July 1617. 
He was incorporated M.D. at Cambrulgo in 
1663, and in December 1064 became an 
honorary fellow of the College of Physicians 
in London; he had given to the college 
library in 1662 tha Greek commentators on 
Aristotle in thirteen finely bound volumes. 
Wood describes him as ‘one of the first 
members of the Royal Socioly, and a groat 
pretender to virtu and astrology.’ His name 
does not figure, however, in the lists of the 
members of tbe ltoyal Society. He ' made,’ 
Wood adds, ‘a great noise in the world, yet 
he did little or nothing towards the public. 1 
While on his way to visit Sir John Lonthall 
at Besselaleigh, near Abingdon, Berkshire, 
in January 1676-0, he rested at an inn whoro, 
according to Aubrey, as soon as the chamber- 
lain had shown Mm Ms chamber, lm ‘ saw 
a dead man lying upon tbe bed; he looked 
more wistly and saw it was himself.’ Ho died 
shortly after his arrival at Lenthall's house 
on 17 Jan. 1676-6. and was buried in Great 
Linford Church (Wood, Fasti Oxon, od. 
Bliss, i. 437, ii. 47). He married, first, Ann, 
youngest daughter of Sir Thomas Tyringham 
(Lb NEVBjAmyte.p. 24): and, secondly, in 
1646, Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas Vyner, 
lord mayor in 1068. The estate of Linford ho 
left, with all Ms medical and abtrological 
books, papers, and correspondence, to Thomas 
(bom m 1046), his eldest son by his second 
wife. Thomas sold tho estate in 1670 for 
nearly 20,0001. to Sir William Pritchard, 
lord mayor in 1082. The manuscript col- 
lections of Ms father and great-uncle he made 
over to Elias Ashmole, and they are now pre- 
served at the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 

Sir Richard’s eldest sou by his first wife, 
Robert, after spending some time at Oriel 
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College, Oxford, travelled in Italy, and gra- 
duated M.D. at Padua on 29 Aug. 1662. He 
was admitted an honorary fellow of the Col- 
lege of Physicians in Decomber 1664, and, 
dying in 1670, was buried at Great Linford 
on 6 Got. A few of his papers arc among 
the Ashmolean MSS. 

[For the astrologer and his relatives Pluck's 
Cat,. of theAslunolean MSS. is the main Authority, 
See also for the astrologer Lilly’s Life, 1774, 
pp. 28 , 77-80 ; Aubrey’s Miscellanies, 1B67, pp. 
90, 169-01 ; Lysons’s Bedfordshire; Lipscombe's 
Buckinghamshire, iv. 222 saq, For other mem- 
bers ol the family see Overall’s Kemambruneia, 

. Tilll-lrft’fc ltVl ninf TIiimtwiI . HT. 
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p. 70 , Burke’s Extinct Baronetage; Munk’s 
Coll, of Phys. i 828-9; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; 
Wadham Coll. Heg. ed. Sardine?, and tho au- 
thorities cited.] g, l, 

NAPIER Sib ROBERT (tf.1615). judge, 
was the third son of James Napier of Punc- 
knowle, Dorset, and his wife, whose maiden 
namo is variously given as Hilliard, Hillary, 
and 111 cry ; he was a distant cousin of tho 
Napiers of Meicliiston (Huiohins. Dorset, 
it. 784). Robert joined the Middle Temple, 
and m 1680 was elected member of parlia- 
ment for Dorchester, Dorset, He was 
knighted by Elizabeth before 1698, when he 
was appointed chief haron of the exchequer 
in Ireland, under a writ of privy seal dated 
1 0 April. He was not satisfied with the ap- 
pointment, and complained that there was 
‘little profit incident to the office, dealing in 
an honest and upright course ; ’ he conse- 
quently managed to obi oin additional grants, 
He arrived at Dublin in August 1663, and 
seems l o have found his chi ef occup&t ion m re- 
ceiving information from spies, and troubling 
the home government with complaints about 
the grants he had received, In 1695 lie ob- 
tained leave to return to England for three 
months after Easter, and was again at thu 
MiddloTemple in Junol597 , in which y uar lie 
win recommended for the chief j usticoskip of 
common ploas in Ireland. This recommenda- 
tion was not adopted, but Napier received 
further grants of lauds from the government 
m 1699, nud in 1000 was complimented on the 
valuable services he ijnd performed, In 1602, 
however^ his^ frequent absences in England 
caused dissatisfaction, and his adminisl ration 
does not appear to have been successful; in 
consequence he was discharged, and Sir Ed- 
mund Pelham [q, v.] appointed in his stead. 
He sat in the parliament of 1001 for Brid- 
|i°rt, Dorset, and in that of ] 603-4 for ’Ware- 
ham: he died on 20 Sept, 1015, and was 
biuuod in Great Minteme Church, Dorset, 
whero there is an inscription -to Msmemory, 
Napier was a considerable benefactor to 
Dorchester, where he erected a handsome 


almshouse, called Napier’s Mite, whioh he 
endowed with a fourth of the mauor of Little 
Puddle, Dorset. Middlemareh, which he 
purchased, became the family seat. He mar- 
ried, first, Catherine, daughtci of John Ware- 
ham, by whom he had ono daughter, who 
i married Sir John Ryves ; secondly, Magda- 
; len, daughter of Sir Anthony Denton. She 
died in 1035, and was buried by her hus- 
band’s side in Great Minterne Church. By 
j her Napier had one son, Sir Nathaniel, whose 
, sons, Robert (1611-1683) and Sir Gerard, 

I and grandson, Sir Nathaniel (1636-1709], 
are separately noticed. 

[Hutchins’s Dorset, cd, Shipp and Dodson, 
passim; Burke's Extinct Bjronetuge; Cal. State 
PaperB, Ireland, 1689-1003, pabBim; Carew 
MSS. ; Morrin’B 0*1. Clone and Patent Rolls, 
Ireland, LuacelWs Liber Munerum Hiberni- 
corum ; Smyth’s Law Officers of Ireland, p. 138 ; 
Visitation of Dorset (Harl. Soc.); Official Re- 
turns of Members of Parliament.] A P. P. 

NAPIER, ROBERT (1611-1686), 
royalist, bom in 1611, was Becond eon of Sir 
Nathaniel Napier of More Orichel, Dorset, 
grandson of Sir Robert Napier (d. 1616) [q.v.J, 
and was younger brother of Sir GerardNapier 
fq. v.] On 2i Nov, 1628 he matriculated at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, but did notgraduato, 
and in 1637 he was called to the bar from the 
Middle Temple, being then seated at Panc- 
kuowle, Dorset (Eosiwi, Alumni Oxm. 1500- 
1714, iii. 1052), He was subsequently ap- 
pointed receiver-general and auditor of the 
duchy of Cornwall. During the civil war 
lie busied himself in collecting money to 
maintain the king’s forces. He lived in 
Exeter whilo it was held as a royalist gar- 
rison, and afterwords at Truro. On the sur- 
render of Truro to the parliament in March 
1640, Sir Thomas Fairfax, in a letter to 
Speaker Lenthall, recommended Napier to 
the favourable consideration of the house, 

' as well in respect of the treaty as that he it 
a gentleman of whom I hear a very good 
report’ {Cal. Mate Papers, Dom. 1645-7, p. 
Sol ). On 30 June 1646, having in the mean- 
time token the national covenant and nega- 
tive oath, he begged to be allowed to com- 
pound, and was, on 12 Feb, 1040, fined only 
6051. 11s. ( Cal. of Cmmitteefor Compounding, 
p. 1872 ; of. Cal, of Committee for Advance 
iff Money, p. 1877). After the Restoration 
the king, in February 1363, granted him a 
renewal of the office of receiver-general {Cal, 
State Papers, Dom. 1638-4, p, 62). 

Napier died at Puncknowfe in the winter 
of 1680, his will (P. O. 0. 170, Lloyd) being 
proved on 4 Dec. He married, first, by 
license dated 12 July 1637, Anne, daughter 
of Allan Oormnce oi "Wykin, Suffolk (Ohbb- 
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tbb, London Marriage Licenses, ed, Foster, engine for the steamship Leven^wUeh was 
col. 95a): secondly, Catherine, sister of 
Lord Hawley ; and thirdly, by license dated 
18 March 1608, Mary, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Evelyn, hart,, of Long Ditton, Sur- 
rey, and widow of Edmond Ironside of 
Kickmansworth, Hertfordshire, who survived 

him. By his first wife he left a son and a „ , . 

daughter, Anne, who married John Fry of atthe Vulcan foundry m Washington Street, 
Yarty, Devonshire, son of the regicide John near the harbour, the deepening of which 
Fry (1609-1687) [q. v.] enabled vessels of larger size to be built, and 

Hie son, Sib Robebt Natieb (1642 P- provided with engines at Glasgow, Inl830he 


to "ply between Glasgow and Dumbarton. 
In 1828 he constructed the engines for the 
Eclipse, for the Glasgow and Belfast route ; 
and in 1827, in a steamboat race on the 
Clyde, two vessels with engines provided by 
Napier proved the fastest. The following 
year Napier took over more extensive works 


1700), horn about 1642, matriculated at 
Oxford from Trinity College on 1 April 
1656, but did not graduate, and became a 
member of the Middle Temple in 1660. He 
is wrongly stated to have been master, of 
the hanaper office. On 27 Jan. 1681, being 
then high sheriff for Dorset, he was knighted 
(Ltjttbeli, Brief Historical Relation, i. 64), 
and on 26 Feb. 1682 became a baronet. He 
was M.P. for Weymouth and Melcombe 
Regis in 1689-90, and for Dorchester in 
1690 till unseated on 6 Oct. 1690. He was, 
however, re-elected in 1698. Napier died 
on 81 Oct. 1700. By license dated 25 Oct. 
1667 he married Sophia Evelyn of Long 
Ditton. 

[Hutchins’s Dorset, 8rd ed. ii. 770; Burke’s 
Evrinct Baronetage.] G. &. 

NAPIER, ROBERT(1791-1876), marine 
engineer, bom at Dumbarton on 18 June 
1791, was the son of a well-to-do blacksmith 
and burgess of that town. After receiving 
a good general education at the Dumbarton 
grammar school, and acquiring considerable 
skill in mathematical and architectural 
drawing under the instruction of a friend 
of his father, named Traill, who was con- 


joined the Glasgow Steam-packet Company, 
and supplied the engines for most of its 
vessels running between Glasgow and Liver- 
pool Three years later he was consulted 
as to the practicability of running steamships 
between England and New York; hie report 
was favourable, but the project was aban- 
doned for lack of funds, ii 1884 Napier 
engined three steam-packets to ply between 
London and Dundee, and in the following 
year succeeded Mb cousin David at the Lance- 
field foundry on Anderston Quay. 

In 1886 Napier supplied engines of 230 
horse-power for the East India Company’s 
vessel Berenice, and soon after engines of 280 
horse-power for the same company’s Zenohia 
(drawings of the Berenice are given on plates 
xcv. and xcvi. inTsanooLD, The SteamJSngine, 
ed. Woolhouse). In 1839 he engined the Bri- 
tish Queen, which was to run between England 
and New York, and the Fire King, a steam 
yacht belonging to Mr. Assheton Smith, which 

g raved the fastest vessel then afloat. In 1840 
e became member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, and executed his first commission 
for the government by supplying engines for 
the Vesuvius and the Stromiboli. About the 
same time he contracted to supply Samuel 
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nected with Messrs. Dixon’s works, Napier Cunard with engines of 300 horse-power for 
wa» in 1807, at his own request, apprenticed ' ’ ' ,w '“ ' 

to his father for five years. He occupied his 
spare time in making small tools, drawing- 
instruments, guns, and gun-locks, and exe- 
cuted the smith’s work for Messrs. Stirling’s 
extensive calico-printing works. At the end 
of his apprenticeship in 1812 Napier went to 


three vessels of 1,000 tons, to carry mails to 
North America, Convinced that these were 
not large enough, Napier induced Cunard to 
order four vessels of l,200tons and 400 horse- 
power ; and, to meet the expense, others were 
induced to j'oin in the contract. This was 
the origin of the Cunard Company; and for 


Edinburgh, where, after precarious employ- fifteen years Napier engined all their paddle- 
ment at low wages, he obtained a post in wheel ships. 

Robert Stevenson’s works. A blunder in his Hitherto Napier had confined himself to 
first attemptto construct the boiler of esteem- constructing engines, but in 1841 he opened 
engine led fo Napier’s return to his father, his shipbuilding yard at Go van, and in 1848 
and in 1816 he purchased a smallblacksmith’s he built his first ship, the Vanguard, of 680 
business in Greyfriars’ Wynd, Glasgow. He tons, for the Glasgow and Dublin route. In 


succeeded so well as to be able to remove 
Us business to the Comlachie works in Gal- 
lowgate, which had been previously occupied 
by his cousin, David Napier [q. v.J Here he 
encaged in ironfounding ana engineering, 
and in 1S23 constructed his first marine 


1850 he began constructing iron ships, his 
first being one for the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company in 1862 ; in 1851 he was a juror at 
the Great Exhibition, London. In 1854 he 
built for the Cunard Company the Persia, of 
8,300 tons ; inl855he was ajuror at tlioParis 
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exhibition, and received the gold medal and 
decoration of knight of the Legion of Honour 
from Napoleon III, In 1858 he constructed 
for the government the Erebus, and in 1860 
the Black 1’rince, of 0,040 tons, one of the 
two annour-olad vessels first built; end from 
this time onwards built more than three 
hundred vessels for the government and great 
companies, first paddle-wheel, and then 
screw steamers. Among them was the troop- 
bilip Malabar, the Scotia for the Ounard 
Company, the Hector, Agitator, Audacious, 
and Invincible. He also built men-of-war 
for the French, Turkish, Danish, and Dutch 
governments. 

In 1802 Napier was chairman of the jury 
on naval architecture at the London inter- 
national exhibition ; from 1868 to 1866 he 
was president of the Institution of Mecha- 
nical Engineers, of which he had become a 
member m 1866. In 1806 be took out two 
patents — one for a new method of con- 
structing the upper deck of ships of war, the 
other for on improved method of constructing 
turrets. Inl867hewas royal commissioner at 
the Paris, exhibition, and in 1868 the king of 
Denmark conferred on him the oommander- 
ehip of the most ancient order of Dannebrog. 
Napier died at West Shandon, Glasgow, on 
23 June 1876, and his valuable collection of 
works of art was sold by Messrs. Christie. 

He married in 1816 the sister of his cousin 
David, and by her, who died in 1876, he had 
three daughters and four sons, two of whom 
died young. The other two, James Hobart 
and John, were taken into partnership in 1863. 
An engraving of Napier is given in ‘ Engineer- 
ing,’ iv. 694, and another in 1 The Clyde,' &c., 
p. 209. 

[Engineering, 1807, pp. 594-7; 1878, pp. 664- 
556; Proo. Inat. Oivil Engineers, xlv, 246-51 ; 
Proo. Inst, Mechanical Engineers, 1877, pp. S, 
20-1; Scotsman and Times, 24 June 1870; 
Imperial Diet, of Biography ; English Cyclo- 
pedia; Mon of the Time, 9th edit.; Man of 
the Deign; Griffin’s Contemporary Biography 
in Brit. Mns. Add. MS. 28511 ; Armstrong’s 
Briti&li Navy ; Pollock’s Modern Shipbuilding; 
Woodcraft's Abridgments of Specifications for 
Patents (Shipbuilding, &o.), pp. 818, 087]. 

A. F. P. 

NAPIER, ROBERT CORNELIS, firBt 
Bason Napier op Magdaia (1810-1890), 
field-marBhal, son of Major Charles Frede- 
rick Napier, royal artillery, and of Catherine, 
hia wife, ’daughter of Oodrington Carrington, 
esq., of the Chapel and Carrington, Barbados, 
West Indies, was born in Colombo, Ceylon, 
on 6 Dec. 181 0. His second name commemo- 
rated the storming, on 26 Aug. 1810, of Fort 
Cornells in Java, in which his father was 


engaged. It was during this campaign that 
his father was wounded, and he died on his 
way to England. Napier entered the military 
college of the East India Company at Addis- 
combe in 1824, and on 16 Dec. 1826 received 
his commission as second lieutenant in the 
Bengal engineers. After the usual course of 
instruction at the royal engineer establish- 
ment at Chatham, during which he was pro- 
moted first lieutenant, He sailed for India, 
and lauded at Calcutta in November 1828. 

After a few months spent at Alighur, then 
the headquarters of the Bengal sappers and 
miners, Napier was sent to Delhi to command 
a company. In 1830 a serious illness com- 
pelled him to take sick bave to Mussori, 
where he made an extensive collection of 
plants, which he presented to the govern- 
ment museum of Saharunpur. In March 
1831 he was employed in the irrigation 
branch of the public works department on 
theEastern Jamna Canal with Captain (after- 
wards Sir) Proby Thomas Cautley [q.v.j At 
the time of his arrival the canal was in a 
critical state, and it was a daily fight againBt 
time and nature to am e it. Napier’s recrea- 
tions were the study of geology, under the 
guidance of Falconer the paleontologist, 
whose discoveries in the miocenobeds of the 
Siwklilc hills he followed up, and made the 
first drawing of a Siw&lik fossil. At Addis- 
combehe had been a pupil of Theodore Henry 
Adolphus Fielding [q. v.], brother of Copley 
Fieldmg, and showeefsome skill both in land- 
scape and portrait painting. The former was 
a favourite amusement to the end of his life. 
In 1886he had another severe illness, brought 
on by exposure, and in April 1836 he ob- 
tained three years’ furlough, went to Europe, 
and was indefatigable in visiting all sorts of 
engineering works, both oivil and military. 
He made the acquaintance of Stephenson and 
Brunei, and visited with them the railways 
on which they were engaged. He spent 
some time in Belgium, Germany, and Italy, 
and, as he was proficient in French, lie gained 
valuable knowledge about irrigation. 

Early in 1838 ho returned to Bengal, and, 
after a tour of travol, was sent to Darjiling, 
the beautiful station in the hill country of 
Sikkim, which at that time consisted of a few 
mud hutB and wooden houses, cut off by the 
dense forests from the world, and without 
roads or even regular supply of provisions. 
Napier laid out the new settlement and 
established easy communication with the 
plain, some seven thousand feet below. To 
supply the deficiency of skilled workmen 
and of labourers he completed the Organisa- 
tion of a local corps, called ‘ Sebundy sap- 
pers,’ which owed its origin to Gilmore. 
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This corps was composed of mountaineers, 
whom he himself instructed, although only 
one of them understood Hindustani, and hie 
instruction had to be interpreted. The corps 
was armed, and expected to fight if neces- 
sary. Napier drilled them himself, and was 
for long his own sergeant. At a later date, 
when labour became plentiful, the ‘ Sebnndy 
sappers ’ were disbanded. Napier lived in a 
log hut, and his fare was rice and sardines, 
varied occasionally by a jungle fowl. 

In 1840 he was appointed to Sirhind, but 
his services at Darjiling were in such request 
that it was not until September 1842 that he 
was allowed to leave. In the meantime, on 
28 Jan. 1841, he was promoted second captain. 
At Sirhind his duty was to lay out a can- 
tonment to take the place of that at Karnal, 
which it was intended to abandon on ac- 
count of its unhealthiness, and also to pro- 
vide immediate accommodation for the troops 
then returning from Afghanistan in great 
numbers. Napier chose a stretch of land 
about four miles south of Anibala, and, im- 
pressed with the importance of the free cir- 
culation of air around dwellings ns a pre- 
ventive measure against sickness, he arranged 
the buildings in echelon on the slopes. This 
arrangement was freely adopted by the go- 
vernment in many other cantonments, and 
went by the name of ' Napier’s system.’ 

The work at Ambala was progressing when, 
on 16 Dec. 1845, Napier was ordered to join 
the army of the Satlaj under Sir Hugh (after- 
wards Lord) Gough [q.v.j, on the outbreak 
of the first Sikh war. He left Ambala on 
horseback, and covered 160 miles in three 
days, arriving just in time to take command 
of the engineers at the battle of Mudki, 
where he had a horse killed under him. At 
the battle of Ferozeshah on 21 Dec. he again 
lost a horse, and, having joined the Slst regi- 
ment on foot, he was severely wounded when 
storming the entrenched Sikh camp. Napier 
was present at the battle of Sobraon on 10 Feb. 
1846, no longer in command of the engineers, 
as officers senior to himself had joined, but ho 
was brigade major of engineers, and accom- 
panied the headquarter force in its advance 
on Lahore. Napier was mentioned in des- 
patches, and for his services received the 
medal with two clasps and was promoted 
brevet major on 8 April 1846. 

The part of the Punjab between the Bias 
and Satlaj rivers was annexed to the British 
dominion and administered bv John (after- 
wards Lord) Lawrence [q. v.J The rest of 
the Punjab was ruled by Ilenry Lawrence, as 
British resident, with assistants in different 
parts of the country, acting with the Sikh 
durbar, or council of regency, on the part of 


| the young Maharaja Dhclip Singh. This new 
order of things was naturally distasteful to 
1 the old Sikh soldiery of Baujit Smgh, and 
the garrison of the strong hill fort of Note 
Kangra, ISO miles east of Lahore, determined 
to resist; and in May 1846 Napier served as 
chief engineer in the force sent under Briga- 
dier-general "Wheeler toreduce it. Napier’s 
extraordinary energy in dragging thirty-three 
guns and mortars by elephants over mountain 
paths, and the skilful execution of the engi- 
neering work, secured the capitulation of the 
fort. Napier was mentioned in despatches, 
and received the special thanks ofthe govern- 
ment. 

Napier returned for a time to Ambala and 
the construction of the cantonment. His 
charge also included the hUl cantonments of 
Kasauli and Subatku. He took great in- 
terest in Lawrence’s asylum for children of 
European soldiers, which was being built at 
Sanawar, near Kasauli. In October 1846 
Napier selected tho site of Dagsh&i for a new 
cantonment. Napier was at this time one 
of a group of men who were destined to be 
famous, and who were thrown together for 
some days at Subathii and Kasauli— Henry 
Lawrence, Herbert Edwordes, John Becher, 
William Hodson, and others. On the esta- 
blishment of the Lahore regency Henry 
Lawrence obtained for Napier the appoint- 
ment of consulting engineer to the resident 
and council of regency of the Punjab, and 
Napier set to work with vigour to make 
roads and supervise public works. 

The murder of Vans Agnew and Anderson 
at Multan brought on the second Sikh war 
in 1848, and Lieutenant (afterwards Sir) 
Herbert Benjamin Edwardes [q. y,] recom- 
mended that Napier should he sent to aid in 
the siege of Multan. The siege accordingly 
began under Napier’s direction as chief en- 
gineer. Napier took part in the storming of 
the entrenched position on 9 and 12 Sept., 
and was wounded. The Sikh army through- 
out the Punjab was eager for an opportunity 
of a fresh trial of strength with the British. 
Shir Singh, who had a large body of men in 
the field, openly joined Diwan Mulraj, who 
was shut up in Multan. This made it diffi- 
cult to carry on the siege without a much 
stronger force, and although Napier was in 
favour of an immediate concentrated attack, 
his opinion was overruled, and it was decided 
to await reinforcements. With the reinforce- 
ments came Colonel (afterwards Sir) John 
Cheape [q.v.j, ofthe engineers, who, as senior 
officer,, took over the direction of the siege 
operations. Napier was engaged in the action 
of Surjkund, in the capture of the Buburbs, 
storm of the city, and surrender ofthe fortress 
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of Multan on 23 Jan. 1849. He was also pre- 
sent at the surrender of the fort and garri- 
son of Cheniote. The troops then joined Lord 
Gough, and Napier was in time to take part 
a, commanding engineer of the right wing in 
the battle of Gujrat on 21 Feb. 1849, Napier 
accompanied Sir Walter Kaleigh Gilbert 
7a. r.] as civil engineer in Ms pursuit of the 
defeated Sikhs and their Afghan allies, and 
was present at the passage of the Jhelum, the 
surrender of the Sikh army, and the surprise 
of Attock. He was mentioned in despatches, 
received the war medal and two clasps, and 
was promoted brevet lieutenant-colonel 
7 June 1849. 

At tbe close of the war Napier was 
appointed civil engineer to the hoard of ad- 
ministration of the annexed province of the 
Punjab, and during the time he occupied the 
post he carried out a great scheme of impor- 
tant public works, among which was the 
construction of the high road from Lahore 
to Peshawar, 275 miles, a great port of it 
through very difficult country, together with 
many thousands of miles of byways with 
daks ; the great Bari-Doab oanal, 250 miles 
long, which transformed a desert into culti- 
vated country, was partly completed! the old 
Shah Nahr or Hash canal was repaired and 
many smaller ones dug; the principal towns 
were embellished with public buildings ; 
the great salt-mines of Find Dadur Kuan 
were made more efficient; new cantonments 
were laid out ; the frontier defences were 
strengthened and connected with advanced 
posts; bridges were placed in order; and 
all this was done in a country where the 
simplest tool as well as the more complicated 
apparatus had to be manufactured on tbe 
spot. The board of administration reported 
in 1862: ‘For the energetic and able maimer 
in which these important works have been 
executed, as well as for the zealous co-opera- 
tion in all engineering and military ques- 
tions, the board are indebted to Lieutenant- 
colonel Napier, who has spared neither time, 
health, nor convenience in the duties en- 
trusted to him. 1 

In December 1852 Napier commanded 
the right column in the first Black Mountain 
Hazara expedition, under Colonel Frederick 
Mackeson [q. v.], against the Hassmezia tribe. 
Napier’s services were Mghly commended by 
government. In November 1853 he was 
employed in a similar expedition under 
Colonel S. B. Boileau against the Bori olan 
of the Jawaki Afridis in the Peshawar dis- 
trict, was mentioned in despatches, and re- 
ceived the special thanks of government and 
the medal with clasp, On his return to 
civil work he found the board of adminis- 


tration had ceased to exist, and John Law- 
rence reigned supreme. Napier’s designation 
was ohanged tochief engineer, in accordance 
with the practice in other provinces. He 
pushed on the works as before ; but the out- 
lay made the cMef commissioner uneasy, and 
Lawienoe endeavoured to check it. This 
led to a difference between the two men, and 
some friction ensued, Each, however, ap- 
preciated the other ; and some years later 
Lawrence, in writing to Lord Canning after 
the mutiny, acknowledged that the large 
and energetic development of labour, and the 
expenditure by wMch it was aocompanied 
under Napier’s advice and direction, was one, 
at least, of the elements which impressed the 
most manly race in India with the vigour 
and beneficence of British rule, and tended, 
through the maintenance of order and aotive 
loyalty in the Punjab, to the recovery of 
Hindustan. Napier was promoted brevet 
colonel in the army on 28 Nov. 1864, in re- 
cognition of his services on the two frontier 
expeditions, and regimental lieutenant- 
colonel on 15 April 1856. In the autumn ot 
1856 he went on furlough to England. On 
Napier relinquishing the post, Lord Dal- 
housie wrote in the most flattering terms of 
the results of his seven years’ service at the 
head of the public works department of the 
Punjab. 

Napier left England again in May 1857, 
before news had been received of the Indian 
mutiny, and his intention was to retire after 
three years’ further service. On arrival at 
Calcutta he was appointed officiating chief 
engineerofBengal. When General Sir James 
Uutram [q. vj returned to India from the 
campaign in Persia, and was appointed chief 
commissioner in Oudh and to command the 
force for the relief of Lucknow, Napier was 
appointed military secretary and oliief of the 
adjutant-general’s department with him, 
Theyleffc Calcutta on 6 Aug. 1857. Sir Henry 
Havelock [q. v.] was then at Oawnpore at the 
head of the force intended for the relief of 
Luckuow, and was awaiting reinforcements 
before maroMng. Ontram arrived at Oawn- 
poreonlSSept., and relinquished the military 
command to Havelock, accompanying him 
in his civil capacity, and giving his military 
services as a volunteer. Napier was engaged 
in the actions of Mangalw&r, Alambagh, and 
Ohaibagh, The entry to Lucknow was made 
on 25 Sept. The rear guard of Haveloolds 
force, with the siege tram and the wounded, 
had, however, become separated from the 
main body, and woe not in sight on the fol- 
lowing morning, wMle the enemy intervened. 
On the 26th 250 men were sent to their 
i assistance, but could neither help the rear 
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guard nor themselves get baclv to Lucknow. '■ brigade of engineers. On the 21st Lncltnow 


Napb r volunteered to rescue both, and 
Outram, who had assumed military com- 
mand when the first relief was effected, 
feeling the difficulty of the undertaking, 
gave Napier permission not only to go, but 
authorised him, if it were necessary in order 
to secure the safety of the wounded, to 
nbandon the siege train and baggage. On the 
afternoon of the i’6th Napier set out, taking 
with him Captain Olpherts, one hundred 
highland *r*, some Sikhs, and artillery. He 
reached the rear guard under a sharp fire, 
removed the wounded into Lucknow under 


fell, and the commander-in-chief in 
despatch wrote that Napier’s ‘great profes- 
sional skill and thorough acquaintance with 
the value of his enemy have been of the 
greatest service, and I recommend him most 
cordially to your Lordship’s protection. I 
am under very great obligations to him.’ 

A week later Napier submitted to Camp- 
bell memoranda of the defensive measures 
by which he considered the control of Luck- 
now could he secured with a garrison of 
three thousand men. Campbell had esti- 
mated in writing to the viceroy that ten 


cover of nkht, and finally got the whole of thousand men would he required. For his 

a.i .1 j f.i_ 11.. ^ • t 1 «« , 


the baggage, train, and guard safely to the 
residency. 

The union of the relieving force with the 
garrison was thus completed. This was the 
first relief of Lucknow ; but their united 
strength was insufficient to overpower the be- 


sar vices at Lucknow Napier was mentioned 
in despatches and made a O.B. 

In the middle of MayNapierwentto Allah- 
abad, where he received instructions to take 
over the command of the Central Indian force 
from Sir Hugh Rose, who had been invalided. 


siegers or to convey the women and children Just at this“ moment the beaten army of 
in safety to Cawnpore. The second siege en- | TantiaTopiand the Ranee of Jhansi marched 
sued. Frequent sorties were made. Napier on Gwalior, defeated Sindhia, and took pos- 
headed a strong party that was sent out session of the stronghold. Sir Hugh Rose 
against Phillips’s garden battery, which had 1 threw up his leave and marched on Gwalior, 
proved particularly offensive. He carried andNapier joinedhimassecondin command, 
it with very small loss, capturing the guns. He took over the command of the 2nd bri- 
Then the position occupied by the troops gade at Bahadimnir on 16 June, and the 
had to beextended and the defences ad- same dav Sir Hugh Rose attacked the oan- 
yonced. The extension work was much of , tonments of Morar, and after a sharp action 
it, in the first instance, underground. It routed the enemy. Rose expressed his 
was work which had been carried out very warmest thanks to Napier for his skilful 
efficiently by the engineers of the original I management. On the 18th Rose left for 
garrison, and Napier undertook the general Gwahor, leaving Napier at Morar to guard 
direction of it. The extent and effect of the cantonment and pursue the enemy on 
these mining operations in strengthening the receipt of orders. Gwalior was captured on 
position and counteracting the schemes of | the 19th, and orders sent to Napier to pursue 
t great satisfaction to OutTam. the flying enemy as far and as closely as he 
On 17 Nov. 1857 the second relief of Luck- could. Napier, with seven hundred men, 
now was effected, and Napier on that day, oame up with Tantia Topi, who had with 
when accompanying Outram and Havelock him twelve thousand men and twenty-five 
to meet Sir Uolin Campbell (afterwards Lord guns, on the plains of Jaora Alipiir. He 
Clyde) [q.- v.J across a very exposed space, took Tantia completely by surprise, and 
was severely wounded. He accompanied secured a signal victory, capturing all his 
Campbell as his guest to Cawnpore, where he guns, ammunition, and baggage. On 29 June 
remained in hospital for some weeks. Napier assumed command of the Gwalior 

As soon as Napier was convalescent he division on the departure of Sir Hugh Rose 
rejoined Outram as chief of the staff at the from India. The country was now clear of 
position of the Alambagh, outside the city any large organised force of rebels : but small 
had 156611 evacuated by parties continued to give trouble, and it was 
the British. He drew up an outline of pro- necessary to prevent their amalgamation, 
posed operations for the reduction of Luck- Napier dealt with thie state of tffairs bv 
3U . l)I1 ^ tted t0 Campbell, who sending out flying columns, concentrating 

frr^ d ± pi l\ t0 ^ a ^ p0r8 ,’ „ d ? e £ ted » the tod y of *“» troops at Gwalior to rest 
in accordance wifi his views, to attack from and prepare for fresh exertions. 

the east side of Lucknow. Napier’s argu- In August Rajah Man Singh of Narw&r 
TW? ^=fp Bn “ ^ al ^“groeers 1 with twelve thousand men/surpriseTthe 
Professional Papers, vol. x. Campbell com- strongly fortified town of Paori, eighty-three 

011 4 M i aroh 1S58 » ' with miles south-west of Gwalior an! eighteen 
Napier as brigadier-general commanding a I mfles west of Sipri, and garrisoned it with 
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nearly four thousand men, Brigadier-gene- 
ral Smith, commanding at Sipri, advanced 
towards Paori, but, finding himself too weak 
to capture the place, applied to Napier for 
reinforcements. Napier started at once with 
a force of six hundred men and artillery, and 
by forced marches reached Smith on 19 Aug. 
Operations against Paori commenced on the 
following day, when, having singl ed out the 
only possible point of attack, Napier opened 
fire with his 18-pounders and mortars, and 
maintained the bombardment continuously 
for thirty hours. When he was about to storm 
he found the enemy had evacuated the place 
in the night. A column was despatched in 
pursuit, and, having demolished the fortifica- 
tions of Paori, Napier returned to Gwalior. 

On 12 Deo. Napier took the field against 
Fcrozeshah, a prince of the house of Delhi, 
who, having been driven out of Rohilkund 
and Oudh on the restoration of order, crossed 
the Ganges and Jamna, cut the telegraph 
wires, and joined Tantia Topi. Napier had 
thrown out three small columns to intersect 
the anticipated route of the enemy, and held a 
fourth ready to act under his own command. 
He was at this time very ill and hardly able 
to sit a horse ; hut on learning that the rebels 
would pass through the jungles of the Sind 
river south-west of Gwalior, he set off 
through the jungle to out them off. At . 
Bitowar, on the 14th, he learnt thatFeroze- 
shah was nearly nine miles ahead. Con- 
tinuing hia pursuit through Narwar he there 
dropped his artillery, and, mounting his 
highlanders on baggage animals, pressed for- 
ward with his cavalry and mounted infantry 
through the jungle and struck the enemy at 
Ranodu. So unexpected was the onslaught, 
and so extended was the front of Feroze- 
shah’s army, that Napier completely routed 
it. The rebels lost 460 men killed, while 
only sixteen British were wounded. 

At the end of January 1869 Tantia Topi, 
beaten in the north-west, fled southward 
to the Parone jungles, a belt of hill and 
jungle little known, flanked at each end by 
a hill fort, with plenty of guns and a gar- 
rison the reverse of rriencUy. This tract 
Napier determined to control. He caused 
the forts of Paxone to he destroyed and clear- 
ings to be out through the jungle past the 
most notorious haunts of the rebels. The 
policy proved successful ; and on 4 April Na- 
pier reported to Campbell, 'Man Singh has 
surrendered just as his last retreats were laid 
open by the road. . . . Sinco the days of 
General Wade the efficacy of roads so ap- 
plied has not diminished.’ Shortly after 
Tantia Topi was also caught, The two rebel 
leaders were tried and executed. The mutiny 


was stamped out. For his services in Cen- 
tral India and the mutiny Napier received 
the medal and three clasps. He also re- 
ceived the thanks of parliament and of the 
Indian government, and he was made a 
K.C.B. 

In January 1860 Napier was appointed to 
the command of the second division in the 
expedition to China. He went to Calcutta 
ana superintended the equipment and em- 
barkation of the Indian troops ; and it was 
due to the great care he bestowed upon the 
sanitary arrangements and ventilation of the 
transports that the men arrived at their des- 
tination in good condition. Hong Kong was 
reached in the middle of April, and here 
Sir Hope Grant fa. v.] assembled his force and 
arranged his plans. On 11 June Napier 
started for Tahlien Bay, which had been 
selected as the rendezvous. On 28 July the 
expedition sailed for the Pehtang-ho. The 
first division disembarked between 1 and 
S Aug. on the right bank, and seized on the 
town of Pehtang. Napier’s division landed 
between the 6th and 7th, and was ordered to 
attaok the village of Sin-ho, strongly occu- 
pied by the enemy. They had to cross with 
great labour a mud flat, making a road with 
fascines and brushwood ; hut the Tartars, 
finding themselves taken in flank, were 
speedily driven out. The French were now 
desirous to attack the south forts of the Peiho, 
while Grant, who was cordially supported 
by Napier, preferred to attack the north 
forts. Eventually the French general Mont- 
auban yielded; and on 21 Aug. Napier's 
division, with Coll mot's French brigade, at- 
tacked and took the first upper fort. The 
second north fort was taken without oppo- 
sition, and then the whole of the Peiho forts, 
north and south, were abandoned, with up- 
wards of six hundred guns. Napier had his 
field-glass shot out of his hand, his sword- 
hilt broken by a shell fragment, three bullet- 
holes in his coat, and one in his hoot, hat 
he escaped unhurt. 

The forts were dismantled by Napier, who 
had been left behind for the purpose, while 
the remainder of the forces of the allies 
advanced, His work accomplished, Napier 
reached Tientsin on 6 Sept., and remained 
there while the expedition pushed on to- 
wards Pekin. On Napier devolved the duty 
of seeing to communications and pushing on 
supplies to the front. After the battle of 
Ohang-kia-wan Grant summoned Napier to 
the front. He reached headquarters on the 
24th, having marched seventy miles in sixty 
hours, and brought a supply of ammunition, 
which was muon required. Although not in 
time for the battle of Pa-le-cheaon, he was 
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able to take part in the entry to Pekin on 
24 Oct. Napier and his staff embarked for 
lions' Kons on 19 Not. for India. Napier re- 
ceived for his services in the expedition the 
medal and two clasps. He was thanked by 

arlinment, and promoted major-general on 

5 Feb. 1801 for distinguished service in the 
field 

In January 1861 Napier was appointed 
military member of the council of the go- 
vernor-seneral of Indio, i'or four years he 
did a areat deal of valuable work. With 
the aid of a committee he arranged thB de- 
tails of tlie amalgamation of tne army of 
the East India Company with that of the 
queen. On the sudden death of Lord Elgin, 
Napier for a short time acted os governor- 
general until the arrival of Sir William 
Thomas Deni-on jq. v.] from JIudras. In 
January lMio Napier was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the Bombay army. In 
March 1807 he was promoted lieutenant- 
general. 

Mean tv bile the English government was 
arriving at the conclusion that a military ex- 
pedition to Abyssinia would be needful to 
compel Theodore, king of that country, to 
release certain Englishmen who were con- 
fined in Abyssinian prisons. In July 1867 
Napier was asked by telegram how soon a 
corps could he equipped and provisioned to 
sail from Bombay to Abyssinia in case an 
expedition were decided upon. Long before 
Napier had carefully considered the question, 
and amassed information on thesubject, which 
enabled him to reply promptly and satisfac- 
torily. It was, however, some months before 
his advice was acted upon. It was due to the 
personal influence of the Duke of Cambridge, 
warmly supported by Sir Stafford Northcote 
(afterwards Lord Iddesleigh), that Napier 
wa= appointed to command the expedition. 
He was allowed to choose his own troops, 
and he naturally selected those with whom 
he had had most to do ; for, as he put it in 
an official minute, in an expedition m which 
hardship, fatigue, and privation of no ordi- 
nary kind may he expected, it is important 
that the troops should know each other and 
their commander, 

The equipment of the troops occupied 
Napier till December, and on 2 Jan. 1868 
the expedition to Abyssinia landed at Zoulah 
in Annesley Bay. Napier worked indefatig- 
ably on the hot sea coast until all was ready 
for the march, and he instilled activity and , 
real into everyone. Two piers, nine hundred i 
feet long, were constructed, and a railway 
laid, involving eight bridges, to the camp 
inland some twelve miles. Reservoirs were 
constructed and steamers kept condensing 


| water to fill them at the rate of two hundred 
tons daily. The march to Magdala com- 
menced on 25 Jan, ; 420 miles had to be 
traver-^d and an elevation of 7,400 feet 
crossed. On 10 April the plateau of Mag- 
dala was reached, and the troops of Theo- 
dore were defeated. On the 18th Magdala 
1 was stormed, and Theodore found dead m his 
stronghold. The English captives were set 
at liberty, Magdala razed, and the campaign 
was over. On 18 June, in perfect order, the 
last man of the expedition had left Africa. 
In this wonderful campaign Napier displayed 
all the qualities of a great commander. 
He organised his base, provided for his com- 
munications, and then, launching hie army 
over four hundred miles into an unknown 
and hostile country, defeated his enemy, at- 
tained the object of his mission, and returned. 

Ni apier went to England, where honours and 
festivities awaited him. A new government 
had just come into power, and both parties 
competed to do him honour. He received the 
war medal. Parliament voted him its thanks 
and a pension. The queen created him a 
peer on 17 July 1868, with the title of Baron 
Napier of Magdala, and made him a G.O.S.I. 
and Gt.O.B. The freedom of the city of Lon- 
don was conferred upon him and a sword ol 
honour presented to nim. The city of Edin- 
burgh also made him a citizen. He was 
appointed hon. colonel of the 3rd London 
rifle corps. Subsequently, on 26 June 1878, 
he was created D.C.L. of Oxford University. 

In December 1869 Napier was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society. In January 
1870 lie was appointed commandor-in-chief 
in India, and in May he was made, in addi- 
tion, fifth ordinary member of the council of 
the governor-general. During the six years 
he was commander-in-chief he endeavoured 
to raise the moral tone and to improve the 
physique of the soldier, both European and 
native. He bestowed much personal atten- 
tion on the new regulations issued in 1873 
j for the Bengal army. He encouraged rifle 
practice, and gave annually three prizes to 
be shot for. He advocated the provision of 
reasonable pleasures for all ranks, and insti- 
tuted a weekly holiday on Thursday, known 
in some parts of India as St. Napier’s Day. On 
1 April 1874 Napier was promoted general 
and appointed a colonel-commandant of the 
corps of royal engineers. 

EaHy in 1876 Napier was nominated to 
the government of Gibraltar, and on 10 April 
he finally left India, to the regret of all 
classes. _ He was present in 1876 at the Ger- 
man military manoeuvres, when he was the 
guest of the crown prince, and was enter- 
tained by the Emperor William. In Sep- 
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temper lie Trent to Gibraltar as governor, 
la 1879 lie was appointed a member of the 
rojul commirtion ou army renr 'imiaation. 
In November he was sent to Madrid as am- 
bassador-extraordinary to represent her ma- 


medallion, in the possession of Miss A, F. 
Yule, was the original model for the marble 
memorial in the erypt of St„ Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. The corps of royal engineers erected a 
large recreation-room for the Gordon Boys’ 
jesty at the second marriage of the king of Home at Ohobham, in memoiy of thoir liro- 
Spain. Napier was much oppnssd to the oos- ther ollicer. 

sionof Kandahar, andhismemorandumontbe Napier was twice married: first, on 3 Sept, 

subject in 1880 was included in the Kanda- 1840, to Anne Sarah, eldest daughter of 
liar blue-book. On 1 Jan. 1888 Napier wns George Pearae, M.D , U.E.I.O.S. (.she died 
made a field-marshal on his retirement from on 30 Dec. 1849) j secondly, on 2 April 1861, 
the government of Gibraltar. lie spoke to Mary Cecilia, daughter of Major-generul 
occasionally in the House of Lords, and . E. W, Sraythe Sell t, royal artillery, in- 
alwoys with effect, for he had a charming j specter-general of ordnance and inng’azines 
voice and ease of manner. He left no means { in India. Lady Napier survived him. 
untried in 1884 to induce the government | By his first wife he had three sons : Ro- 
to do its duty to General Gordon at KhaT- j bert William, second and present peer, born 
toum. In December 1886 he was appointed 1 on 11 Feb. 1845; George Campbell (twin 
constable of the Tower of London and lieu- [ with his brother Robert), major-general, 
tenant and eustos rotulorum of the Tower Bengal, and 0.1.13. ; James Pearse, born on 
Hamlets. j 30 Dec. 1 849, lieutenant-colonel 10th hus- 

Napier was a man of singular modesty and j sors and doputy assistant-adjutant general, 
simplicity of character. No one who knew Also three daughters : Catherine Anne Oa- 
liim could forget the magic of his voice and rington, bora 12 Oct. 1841, married in 1833 
his courteous bearing. lie had a great love to Henry Robert Dundas ; Anne Amelia, 
for children. His delight in art remained to bom on 11 Nov. 1842, married m 1864 to 
the last; and, always ready to learn, at tbs Henry R. MadockR, late Bengal civil ser- 
age of seventy-eight he took lessons in a vice; Clara Frances, who died in childhood, 
new method of mixing colours. He had a By his second wife he had six sons, throe 
great love of books, especially of poetry, of whom became officers in the army, and 
lie never obtruded his knowledge or attain- ihree daughters ; the eldest of whom, Mary 
ments, and only those who knew him inti- Grant, man led in 1889 North More Nisbets, 
mately had any idea of their extent and esq., of Oairnhill, Lanarkshire. 


depth. 

Napier died at his residence in Eaton 
Square, London, on 14 Jan. 1890, ftom an 
attack of influenza. On his death a special 
army order was issued by command of the 
queen, conveying to the army her majesty's 
deep regret, and announcing a message from 
the German emperor, in which his majesty 


[Despatches; India Office Records; Royal 
Engineer Corps’ Records ; Royal Engineers’ 
Journal, vol. xx.; Memoir by General JR. Macla- 
gan, R.E. ; Porter's Hist, of the Corps of Royal 
Engineers; Feldmarschall Lord Napier of Mag- 
dala, Breslau, 1890.] R. IT, V. 

NAPIER, Sib THOMAS ERSKINE 
(1790-1863), general, second son by his 


said : ' I deeply grieve for the loss of the ex- second wife of Captain Charles Napier of 
cellent Lord Napier of Magdala. . . , His ” — ’ ' ‘ -* 
noble character, fine gentlemanly bearing, 
his simplicity and splondid soldiering were 
qualities for which my grandfather and father 
always held him in high esteem.’ 


Merchiston, Stirlingshire, and brother of 
Admiral Sir Charles Napier [q. v.], was bom 
on 10 May 1790. On 3 July 1805 he was 
appointed ensign in the 52nd light infantry, 
and on 1 May 1806 lie became lieutenant. He 
Napier’s remains were interred on 21 .Tan,, served with the 52nd at Copenhagen in 1807 ; 
with all the pomp of a state military funeral, was aide-de-camp to Sir John Hope [see 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, No funeral since Hope, John, fourth Eabl op Horarauin in 
that of the Duke of Wellington in 1862 had the expedition to Sweden in 1808, and niter- 
been so imposing a spectacle. wards served at Ooruna and in Portugal. 

When Napier finally left India an eques- On 27 Oct. 1809 he was promoted to be cap- 
trian statue of him, by Boehm, was erected tain in the Chasseurs Britanniques, a corps 
by public subscription in Calcutta; and after of foreigners in British pay, with which he 
his death a replica of this statue, also by served in Sicily, at Fuontes d’Onoro, at the 
Boehm, wns emoted by public subscription defence of Cadiz, and in Spain in 1812-13. 
in Waterloo Place. In the royal engineers’ When Sir John Hope joined the Peninsular 
mess at Chatham are two portraits of Napier, army in 1813, Napier resumed his position of 
a full-length by Sir Francis Grant, and a aide-de-camp ; in the groat battles on theNive 
three-quarter length by Lowes Dickenson. A ho was slightly wounded on 10 Deo. 1813, 
voi.xtv. q 
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and lie lost bis left arm on tbe following day. 
The Chasseurs Britanniquea were disbanded 
at the peace of 1814, and Napier was placed 
on hall-pay. He received a brevet majority 
26 l)ec. 1813, and became brevet lieutenant- 
colonel 21 June 1817, and colonel 16 Jan. 
1887. He was for some years assistant 
adjutant-general at Belfast. He became a 
major-general in 1846, and wns general officer 
commanding the troops in Scotland and 
governor ofEdinburgh Castle fromMay 1862 
until his promotion to lieutenant-general 
20 June 1854. He became a. full general 
20 Sept. 1861. He was appointed colonel 
16thfootin 1864, and transferred to the 71st 
highland light infantry on the death of Sir 
James Hacdonell [q.v,] in 1867. He was 
made a C.B. in 1888, K.C.B. in 1800, and 
had the Peninsular silver medal, with clasps 
for Corunna, Puentes d’Onoro, Salamanca, 
Vittoria, Pyr£n6es, Nivelle, and Nive. 

Napier married Margaret, daughter and 
coheiress of Mr. Falconer of Woodcot, Ox- 
fordshire, and by her had one daughter, who, 
with her mother, predeceased him. He died 
at Polton House, Lasswade, near Edinburgh, 
6 July 1863, aged 73. 

[Burba’s and Foster’s Peerages, under ‘Napier 
of Merchistoun ; ' Hart's Army Lists ; Cent. 
Mag. 1808, pt. ii. p. 240. Incidental notices of 
Napier will be found in the Life and Corre- 
spondence of Admiral Sir CharlcB Napier, Lon- 
don, 1882, and in the published letters of his 
cousins, Charles James, George Thomas, and 
William F. P. Napier.] H. M. C. 

NAPIER, ‘Sir "WILLIAM FRANCIS 
PATRICK (1786-1860), general and histo- 
rian of the Peninsular war, born at Celbridge, 
co. Kildnre, on 17 Dee. 1786, was third son of 
Colonel the Hon. George Napier [q. v.] and of 
Lady SarahBunbury, seventh daughter of the 
second Date of Richmond. His father was 
sixth son of Francis, fifth lord Napier. His 
brothers, Charles James, George Thomas, and 
Henry Edward, are noticed separately. Ad- 
miral Sir Charles Napier [q, v.J was his first- 
cousin. William received some education at 
a grammar school at Celbridge, but mainly 
spent his youth in field sports and manly 
exercises. When the insurrection of 1798 
broke out, Colonel Napier aimed his five sons 
and put his house in a state of defence. At 
the early age of fourteen William received 
his first commission as enBign in the Royal 
Irish artillery, on 14 June 1800. He was soon 
after transferred to the 62nd regiment. He 
was promoted lieutenant on 18 April 1801, 
and reduced to half-pay at the treaty of 
Amiens in March 1802. Afewmonths later 
hisuncle,the Duke of Richmond, brought him 
into the ‘Bluea,’ and Napier joined the troop, 


then stationed at Canterbury, of Oaptain 
PLobert Hill, brollior of Lord Hill. 

In 1803 Sir John Moore (1 701-1 809)^.], 
who was forming his celebrated experimental 
brigade at Sliornclifle, proposed that Napier 
should take a lieutenancy m the 62nd regi- 
ment, at which young Napier caught eagerly. 
Moore was pleased by his readiness 1o learn 
Ms profession in earnest, and, on 2 .Tune 180 1, 
obtainedfor him a eompany in a West. India 
j regiment, whence he caused him to be re- 
moved into a battalion of the army of reserve, 
and finally secured for him, on 11 Aug., the 

ost of ninth oaptain of the 43rd regiment.. 

elonging to Mooro’s own brigade. Napier 
threw himself into his duties wilh urdour, 
and his company wns soon second to none. 

At this time Napier was exceptionally 
handsome, high-spirited, and robust. Six 
feet high, and of atMetic build, ho excelled 
in outdoor exercises, while his memory was 
unusually retentive, and he had a rarefaoility 
for rapid reading. In 1804 ho made tlio ac- 
quaintance of Pitt, on the introduction of the 
latter’s nephew, Charles Stanhope, an officer 
of Napier's regiment. He spent some timo 
at Pitt’s house at. Putney, where lie wns 
treated with great kindnoss by Lady Hester 
Stanhope, and tho great man was wont to 
unbenaand engage in practical jokes with 
the two young officers. In 1 800 Napier was 
selected to procure volunteers from tlio Irish 
militia to serve in tho lino. In 1807 he 
accompanied his regiment in tho expedition 
against Copenhagen, was present at tlio sioge, 
and afterwards marched imdnv Sir Arthur 
Wellesley to attack tho Danish levies as- 
sembled in tbe rear of tlio besieging force. 
He took part in the battle of Kioge, and in 
tho subsequent, pursuit of tlie enemy. On 
the return of the 48rd from Denmark in No- 
vember, Napier accompanied the rogiuient to 
Maldon, and in the summer of 1808 moved 
to Colchester. 

On 18 Sept. 1808 he embarked with his 
regiment at Harwich for Spain, and arrived 
at Coruna on 13 Oct. He reached Villa 
Franca on 9 Nov., and took port in the cam- 
paign of Sir John Moore. Napior’s com- 
pany and that of his friend Captain Lloyd 
were employed in the roar-guard to delay 
the French pursuit by destroying the com- 
munications. Napier spent two days and 
nights without relief at the bridge of Castro 
Gonzalo on tbe Esla river, half his men 
working at the demolition, and the other 
half protecting the workmen from tho enemy’s 
cavalry. Then he retired to Bonavonte, and 
to rogain the army had to make a forced 
march of thirty miles. During the subse- 
quent retreat to Vigo, Napier was charged 
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w ith the cavo of a large convoy of sick and 
wounded men and of stores, with which lie 
crossed the mountain between Orense and 
Vigo without, lo's; but the hardship suffered 
during this retreat, in which he marched for 
several days with barn mid bleeding fuel, and 
only a jacket and pair of linen trousers for 
clothes, throw him into a fever which nearly 
proved fatal, and perimmently weakened his 
constitution. 

On his return home m February ISO!) 
Napier was appointed aide-de-camp to his 
uncle, the Duke of -Richmond, lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, but gavo up the appointment to go 
with his rpgiment to Portugal in May. On 
the march to Talavera ho wns attacked with 
pleurisy, and wns loft behind at Placont in ; 
hut,, hearing t hat the army had been defeated, 
and that the French, under Soull, wuro clos- 
ing on Placentia, ho got out of bod, walked 
forty-eight miles to Oropesa, and, there get- 
ting post-liorsos, rodo to Talavera to join the 
army. Ho fell from his horse at the gato of 
Talavera, hut was succoured by an officer of 
tlio -tilth regiment. ] lo was soon carried off 
by hie brother floorgo to tlio light division 
at the outposts of tlio army, and was 
aflorwards in quarters at Campo Mayor, 
whore his regiment in six weeks lost 150 
men by the Guodlann fever. 

At the light on tlio Con in July 1810, Na- 
pier highly distinguished himself. On the 
occasion (ienerul Robert Oranfurd [q. v.J, 
with fivo thousand mon and six guns, stood t » 
receive tlio at, tacit of thirty thousand French, 
having a sloop ravine and river in his rear, 
and only one bridge for retreat . Napier rallied 
his company under a heavy tiro, and thereby 
gavo time 1 to gather a force lo cover the pas- 
sage or the brolcon troops over the bridge. 
Ilo received on tlio Hold tlio thanks of his 
commanclingofficer. Hisoompany lost thirty- 
five men killed and wounded out of the throe 
lumdrod, tho loss in the whole division. To- 
wards the and of tho action ho was shot in 
tho left hip; but tho bonn was not broken, 
and, although suffering considerably, ho con- 
tinued with kin m>imont until tlio battle of 
Busacn, 27 Sept. 1810, where both his bro- 
thers wero wounded, llo took port iu tlio 
actions of Pombal and Jiodinlia, At, tlio 
combat of Qasal Novo on 14 March 1811, 
during Massona's retreat, Napiorwasdaugtir- 
ously wounded when at, the head of six com- 
panies supporting the B2nd regiment , and his 
brother George had liis arm broken by a 
bullet, It was aft or this light that, liis brother 
Charles, hastening to tho front, with the 
wound that ho liimsolf had rucoivml at Du- 
suco unhealed, met tlio litters carrying hin 
two wounded brothers, and was informed 


that William was mortally injured. Na- 
pier rejoined the army wit’ll a' bullet near 
liis spine and his wound still open, IIowoh 
appointed brigade major lo the Portuguese 
brigade of tho light division. Ho look part 
in tho lial tie of Fuentes d'Onoro on fifthly 
1811, and on tlio 80lh was proraolud brevot- 
major for his services. Ilo coat inued 1 o servo 
until after tho raising of tho second siege of 
Bndnjos,w]ien ho was attacked by fever. Ill as 
ho was. ho would not quit t lie army uni il Lord 
Wellington directed ilia brother to take him 
to Lisbon in a headquarter ealeolie, Welling- 
ton took a groat ini omul in tlioNapiors, and 
himself wrote to acquaint, I heir mothor when- 
ever they wore wounded, from Lisbon in tlio 
autumn of 1 8 L I Napier was sent, lo hlnghmd, 
and in February 1812 lie married Caroline 
Amelia, daughterof General 1,1m lion. Henry 
Fox and niece of tlio statesman. 

Throe weeks after liis marriage Napier 
Railed again for Portugal, on hearing Quit 
fJadajOa was besieged. Before ho reached 
Lisbon Jtadajos was token, (i April 1812, 
and his dearest friend, Lieutoiumt-enlonel 
Charles Maelood of the 43ril regiment, had 
been killed in the broach. Napier was doeply 
affected by this loss. Ilo took command of 
liis regiment ns tlio senior officer, having 
l>ee,oino n regimenlal major on 1 1 May 1812. 
At tlio battle of Salamanca on 28 July 1813, 

I lie 43rd, with Napier at its head, iod tlio 
heavy oolmnn employed to drivo bae.lc Foy’s 
division and suite tlio ford of ljnorla. Napier 
rodo in front of Llio reghnont, which advanced 
in lino for a distance of throe mileH under a 
constant nanuonado, keeping ns good a line 
as at a review. After Salamanca Welling- 
ton with his victorious army entered Madrid 
on 12 Aug,, and hero Nnpior remained with 
liis regiment until tho siego of Burgos wus 
raised, when tlio 43i'djomod tho army on its 
retreat into Portugal. 

Napiov obtained loavo to go to Mngland in 
January 1813, and remained at homo until 
A ugttsf , whoa lie rejoined liis regiment in the 
I’ouinsuln as regimental major, Ilo limtied 
at Passages, and found the 4 3rd regiment, at 
the damp above Vera, in tlio Pyrenees. On 
1 0 Nov., at the battle of the Nivolle, Oolonel 

I I earn fell siek, and I lie oommand of the regi- 
ment dovolvod upon Napiov, who waH directed 
to storm tho hog's back of the smallor Rhuno 
mountain. Thispositinn had boon out roncliod 
bv six weeks’ continuous labour on tho part 
of the enemy. Napiov and (ho 48rd cnrrioil 
it with great gallantry, Wlton Lord Wel- 
lington forced the passage of the Nivo, the 
light division, in which was tho 48rd regi- 
ment, remained on tlio loft bank, and on 
10 Dee. tho divisions on the (oft bank wore 
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suddenly attacked by Soult. Napier and 
tbe 43rd were on piequct duty in front, and 
fortunately detected suspicious move month 
of the enemy, so that General Kempt was 
prepared, when the picquet was attacked, 
Napier withdrew without the loss of a man 
to the church of Arcangues, the defence of 
which had been assigned to him. Here he 
was twice wounded ; but he continued to 
defend the church and churchyard until the 
13th, when the fighting terminated by Lord 
Hill’s victory at St. Pierre. Napier was pro- 
moted brevet lieutenant-colonel on 22 Nov. 
1813. 

Napier was present at the battle of Ortliez 
on 27 Feb, 1814, but his wounds and ill-health 
afterwards compelled him to go to England. 
On his recovery from a protracted illness he 
joined the military college at Farnhom, where 
his brother Charles was also studying. On 
the return of Napoleon from Elba, Napier 
made arrangements to rejoin his regiment, 
and embarked at Dover on 18 June 1815, too 
late for Waterloo. Ha accompanied the 
army to Paris. Napier, with the 43rd, was 

the return home of the army of occupation, 
the regiment was sent to Belfast, want of 
means to purchase the regimental lieutenant- 
colonelcy of his regiment determined Napier 
to go on half-pay, and he accordingly retired 
from the active list at the end of 1819. He 
received from the officers of the 43rd o very 
handsome sword, with a flattering inscrip- 
tion, and was granted the gold medal and 
two clasps for Salamanca, Nivelle, and Niva, 
and the silver medal with three clasps for 
Busaco, Fuentes d’Onoro, and Orthez. He 
was also made a C.B. 

Napier took a houso in Sloane Street, 
London, and devoted himself to painting 
and sculpture, for which he had considerable 
talent, spending much of his time with the 
sculptor Chantrey, George Jones, R.A., Mr. 
Biakersteth (afterwards Lord Langdale), and 
several old friends of the Peninsula. He 
contributed to periodical literature and wrote 
an able article which appeared in the ‘ Edin- 
huwh Be view ’ in 1821 on Jomini’s ‘ Principes 
de la Guerre.' In connection with this con- 
tribution he visited* Edinburgh, where he 
made the acquaintance of Jeffrey and other 
literary celebrities. He also visitedParis with 
Biokersteth, and was introduced to Soult, 

In 1823, on the suggestion of Lord Lang- 
dale, Napier decided to write a ‘ History of 
the Peninsular War.' He loBt no time in 
collecting materials. He went for some time 
to Paris, where he consulted Soult, and then 
to Strathfieldsaye, to be near the Duke of 
Wellington. The duke handed over to him 


the whole of Joseph Bonaparte s correspon- 
dence which had been taken at the battle of 
Vittoria, and which was deciphered with in- 
finite pationeo by Mrs. Napier. 

In the autumn of 182(i Napier moved with 
his family to Battle House, Brotnliam, near 
Devizes. Here he was only a quarter of a 
mile from Sloperton, theresidenco of the well- 
known poet, Thomas Moore, and a warm 
friendship sprang up between the t wo families. 
At the end of 1831 ho settled at Froshford, 
near Bath. 

In the spring of 1828 the first volume of 
liia ‘History’ was published, and Napier 
found himself at a bound placed high among 
historical writers. The proofs were sent to 
Marshal Soult, who lmd arranged that Count 
Dumas should make a French translation. 
Although the book was well rucoivod, John 
Murray the publisher lost monoy by it, and 
would not undertake tlio publication of the 
second volume on the same terms. Napier 
determined to publish the remainder of the 
work on his own account. The second volume 
appeared in 1829, when ho had a very largo 
subscription list. Tho third volume was 
issued in 1831. Early in 1834 tho fourth 
volume was published, and t ho description of 
tho battle of Albueraand the sieges of Bada- 
jos and Ciudad Rodrigo oliciled unqualified 
admiration, Towards tho end of 1 83(1 Napier 
was introduced to the King of Oude’s minis- 
ter, then in London, who told him that his 
master had desired him to translate six 
works into Persian for him, and that Napier’s 
‘History’ was one. In tho spring of 1810 
Napier completed his ‘History ’ by the pub- 
lication of tbe sixth volume. The French 
translation by Count. Mathieu Dumas was 
completed shortly after, and translations ap- 
peared in Spanish, Italian, and Gorman. The 
work steadily grew in popularity, and has 
become a classic of the English languago, 
while the previous attempts of Cnptam Ha- 
milton, of Southey, and of Lord Londonderry 
have been completely forgollon. It is com- 
mendod to the general reader no less by its 
impartial admiration for the heroes on both 
sides than by the spontaneity of its st ylo. Its 
accuracy was tho moro firmly astnblishod by 
the inevitable attacks of actors in tho scenes 
described, who thought the parts thoy had 
played undervalued. 

Napier was promoted oolonel on 22 July 
18S0. In April 1831 ho declined, on account 
of his ill-health, his largo family, and liis 
small means, an oiler of a seat in pnrlinmnnt 
from Sir Francis Burdett. Oilier afters 
came in succeeding years from Bath, Devizes, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Nottingham, West- 
minster, Oldham, and Kendal, but Nupior de- 
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dined them all. Nevertheless, ho toolf great 
interest ill polities, lie wit i ext remelv clemo- 
ciafcio in Ins views, and spolco witli great, effect 
at public mootings. Owing to the wide in- 
fluence exerted by bis speeches, the younger 
and more determined reformers thought in 
lbSl that Napier was well iittocl to assume 
tlie leadership of a movemont to establish a 
national guard whereby to secure tho success 
of the political changes then advocated by 
the radicals, and to save the country from 
the dangers of insurrection. Burdott, was 
tlio president of tho movoment, and both 
Erakine Perry and Oharlcs Buller wrote to 
Napier pressing him to undertake the mili- 
tary leadership. Napier rofused, 'A military 
leader in civil commotions,’ he said, ‘ should 
bo in good health, and froe from personal 
tios. I am in had health, and I have a family 
of eight children.’ 

An insatiable controversialist, Nnpior, in 
lettors to tho daily papers or in pamphlets, 
wuged incessant warfare with thoso wiio 
diBsontod from his viows, besides writing 
many critical articles on historical or mili- 
tary topics. In 1832 Napiur had published 
a pamphlet, ‘Observations illustrating Sir 
John Moore's Campaign,’ in answer to re- 
marks on Moore which appeared in Major 
Moyle Shaver's ‘ Ilucolloctions in tho l’oilin- 
aula.’ Napiur offered to insert, ns an appen- 
dix to ids ‘ History,’ any roply Major olioivr 
might dosiro 1 o mnlto. Tho ollor was declined. 
Napier entered tho lists on every occasion 
against tlio real or supposed enemies of Sir 
J ohn Moore ; and when a biography, written 
by Mooro’s hrollior, appeared, Napier ex- 
pressed his dissatisfaction with it in a severe 
articlo on it in tho ‘Edinburgh lioviow ’ for 
April 183d. 

In the summer of 1838 Marshal Soult 
visited England ns the ropresenlulivo of 
Louis-Philippo at tlio coronation of Queen 
Victoria. Napier wroto a very warm letter 
to tho ‘ Morning Ohroniolo’ in defence of the 
marshal, who had boon attacked in tlio ‘ Quar- 
terly Tteviow,’ and ho acoompanied Soult on a 
tour to Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
and othur places. In December Napier clo- 
feudod, in a letter 1.o the ‘ Times,’ the cha- 
racter and intellect of Lady Host or Stanhope, 
Lady Hestor appreciated his intervention, 
and a long an d lciudly correspondence onsuod , 
During 1880 the Ohnitist agitation rooohod 
its climax in the deplorable Bull-ring riots 
at Birmingham. Napier regarded tliese pro- 
ceedings with abhorrence ; out in a loiter to 
the Duke of Wellington ho expressed the 
belief that tho rioters were troatud with a 
severity unjustifiable in a whig government, 
which, as he thought, had boon ready to avail 
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itself of the excesses of the people for Us own 
advantage in 1832. 

On 29 May 1841 Napier was given a 
special grant of 160J. per annum for Ids tlis- 
t mg wished services. On 23 Nov. ho was 

roraoled major-general, and in February 

8J2 was appointed lioutonant-govomor of 
fiuernsoy and major-gonoral commanding 
the troops in Guernsey and Alderney. He 
lauded at Guernsey on 0 April, and threw 
himself into his new duties heart and soul; 
hut he found much to discourage him. The 
defoneos were wretched, the militia wanted 
complete reorganisation, and tho adminis- 
tration of justice was scandalous. In the 
five yoars of his government, despite local 
obstruction, ho devised a scheme of defenco 
which was generally accept ed by a special 
committee from London of artillery and en- 
gineer officers, and wus partially executed, 
lio reorganised and rearmed themililia. Ho 
powerfully inlluoncod tho stalos of tlio island 
lo adopt a now constitution, by which feuds 
between tlio country and town parties, which 
had lastod eighty yoars and impeded improve- 
ment, ware set at rest. Finally, ho ernouvod 
tho appointment of a royal commission of 
inquiry into the civil anil criminal laws of 
tho island, whose roconimundations tended 
to rornovo tho ovils in the administration of 
justice. 

At Guernsey ho dovoted his spare lime to 
writing a liiHtory of the ‘Oonnuosl of Seindo,’ 
the achievement in which his brother Ohavics 
had recently been engaged. On tho return of 
Lord KUouboroiigli from J nilia ho wrote, offer- 
ing to publish the political part of tho his- 
tory first, and after some correspondence 
which established a lifolong friendship be- 
tween him and Ellonborough, this was done. 
In Novoinbor 1844 tho first part was pub- 
lished, and was road by tho public with 
avidity; hut, as with tlio ‘History of tho 
l’oninsular Wav,’ it involved Napier in ond- 
Iohr controversy, l'hovowas this difference, 
howovor: the ‘History of tlio Oonquost of 
Soiude ' was written with a purpose, it was 
not only tho history of Hind, but the dofonco 
of a brother who had boon crtiolly inisropre- 
Bonlod. .The descriptions of tho battles nru 
not surpassed by any in the Peninsular war, 
but tdie calmness and impartiality of the 
historian are too often wanting. Tlio publica- 
tion of tlio second part of the ‘ Conquest of 
Soindo’ in 1840 drew upon him further at- 
tacks, and tlio strength of his language in 
reply ofton exceeded conventional usage. 

At the end of 1847 Napier resigned his 
appointmoutaslieuteuant-govornorofGuorn- 
soy. In February 1848 he was given tho 
colonelcy of tho 27th regiment of foot, oud in 
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May he was made a K.C.B. In the same 
year Napier wrote tome ‘Notes on the State 
of Europe.’ Towards the end of 1818 the 
Liverpool Financial Reform Association pub- 
lished some tracts attaching the system by 
which the soldiers of the army were clothed 
through the medium of the colonels of regi- 
ments. The association sent its tracts to 
Napier, hiinselfaclothing colonel, upon which 
lie wrote a series of six vindicatory letters to 
the ‘ Times newspaper, dating 29 Dec, 1818 
to 1 Feb. 1849. They form Appendix VII. to 
Bruce’s 1 Life of General Sir William Napier.’ 

Napier moved in 1849 with his family to 
Scinde House, Olapham Park, wliero he 
spent the rest of his life. In 1860 his brother 
Charles, then commander-in-chief in India, 
resigned his command because he had been 
censured by Lord Dalhousie. He arrived in 
England in March 1861. Napier was indig- 
nant, and, after Sir Charles Napier’s death, 
defended him in a pamphlet. 

In 1861 Napier completed and published 
the ‘ History of the Administration of Scinde.’ 
This work, recording the gradual introduc- 
tion of good government into the country, 
contains some masterly narratives of .tile 
hill campaigns. In 1860 Carlyle read it, and 
wrote to Napier : ‘ There iB a great talent 
in this hook, apart from its subject. The 
narrative moves on with strong, woighty 
step, like a marching phalanx, with the 
gleam of clear Bteel in them.’ 

When the Birkenhead transport went 
down in Simon’s Bay, Cape of Good Hope, 
Napier, impressed with the heroism of the 
officers, and seeing no step taken to reward 
the survivors, wrote letters to every member 
of parliament he knew in both houses. The 
result was that Henry Drummond brought 
the matter before the House of Commons, 
and the two surviving officers were promoted 
and all the survivors received pecuniary com- 
pensation for their losses. 

Napier was much affected by the death of 
the Duke of Wellington in September 1862. 
lie was one of the general officers selected to 
carry banderoles at the funeral. He watched 
at the death-bed of his brother Charles in 
August 1868, and succeeded him, in the colo- 
nelcy of the 22nd regiment. He had beon 
promoted lieutenant-general onll Nov. 1881, 
On 18 Oct. 1863 followed the death of his 
brother Henry, captain in the royal navy, 
Napier solaced himeelf in his grief by prepar- 
ing for the press the bookwhich Charles nad 
left not quite completed, viz. ‘Defects, Civil 
and Military, of the Indian Government,’ and 
by commencing the Btory of Charles’s life, 
which he published in 1867. The work is 
that of a partisan. 


During 1857 and 1868 Napier beenmo in- 
creasingly feeble. lie had long been unable 
to walk, In October 1858 he had a violent 
paroxysm of illness, and, although he rnlliod, 
lie never recovered, lie was promotod gene- 
ral on 17 Oct. 1 869, and died on 10 Feb, 1 8B0. 
lie was buried at Norwood, nis wife sur- 
vived Mm only six weeks. Sho was il woman 
of great intellectual power, and assisted her 
husband in his literary lahonrs. 

His only son, John, was deaf and dumb, 
but hold a clerkship in (he quartermaster- 
general’s office at Dublin. Bis second sur- 
viving daughter married in 1836 tku Earl of 
Arran. The (bird daughlor died on 8 Wept. 
I860. In 1840 his fifth daughter married 
Philip Miles, esq., M.P., of Bristol. His 
youngest daughter, Norah, married, in August 
1864, H. A. Bruce, afterwards Lord Ahorilaro 
and Napior's biographer [see SuiTJ,.] 

Napier was noble and sonorous by nature, 
resembling his brother Olim las in hatred of 
oppression and wrong, in a chivalrous defence 
of the weak, and a warm and active henovo- 
lunce. He was an oloqnent public speaker, 
hut sometimes formod liis judgments loo 
hastily. He had a great love of art, and was 
no mean artist. Iiis statuette of Alcikiiuics, 
in virtue of which ho was made an honorary 
member of the Royal Academy, received the 
warm praise of Chantrey. Whou at Htrath- 
ficldsaye, obtaining information from tho 
Duke of Wellington for liis ‘ History,’ ho 
copied some of the paintings very success- 
fully, and made two very fine paintings of 
tho duke’B horse Blanco. The act ivity of his 
mind to the very last was extraordinary, con- 
sidering the liolploss slate of Ids body. Ho 
was one of tho first to advocate flic right, of 
the private soldier to share in the honours os 
he had dono in tho dangers of t ho bat tlidlcld. 
On the south sideof the entrance to tho north 
transept of St. Paul’s Cathedral is a Hi ill no 
by G. G. Adams of Napier, with tho simple 
inscription of his name, and the words, ‘His- 
torian of the Peninsular War.' Out lie ot her 
sideof (lie entrance is a statue oC his brother 
Charles. A portrait in crayons, by M r. ( !. F. 
Watts, R. A., is in the possession of Napier's 
randson, Lord Abordaro. 

Napier’s chief works arc : 1. ‘ History ol 
the War in the Poninsula and in tho South 
of France from the year 1807 to tho your 
1814,’ including answers to some attacks 
in Robinson’s ‘Life of Picton ’ and in tho 
1 Quarterly Review j ’ with counter-re- 
marks to Mr. D, M. Porceval’s ‘ Remarks, ’ 
&c. ; justificatory pieces in reply to Colonel 
Gurwood, Mr. Alison, Sir W. 'Scott, Lord 
Beresford, and tho ‘ Quarterly Review,’ 
6 vols. London, 1828-40, 8voj 2nd odit., 
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to ■which is piefixeil a ' Reply to Various 
Opponents, together with Observations 
illustrating Sir John Moore’s Campaign,’ 

1 ols. i. to iii., Loudon, 1832-3, 8vo. No more 
appears to have boon published of i his odiiion ; 
3rd edit, of vola, i. to iii., London, 1835-40, 
8vo; 4th edit, of vol. i., London, 1848, 8vo. 
A new revised edition, in 6 vole., appeared in 
London, 1851, 8vo; another edition, 3 vols. 
London and Now York, 1877-82. Various 
epitomes and abridgments of the 1 ITistory ’ 
havo appeared, the most vtiluablo being 
Napier’s own ‘ English Battles and Siugog in 
the Peninsula,’ 1862, 8vo ; 2nd adit. 1855. 
2. ‘The (Jonc piest of Scindo, with some 
Introductory 1’assagOH in the Life of Major- 
general Sir Charlos .Tames Napier,’ &c., 

2 vols. London, 1846, 8vo. 3. 1 History of 
Sir Charlos Napier’s Administration ol’ 
Seindo and Campaign in the Outclioo llills,’ 
with maps and illustration, London, L851, 
8vo. 4. ‘Tlio Life and Opinions of Cionorul 
Sir 0. .T. Napier,’ 4. vols. Ijondon, 1857, 8vo j 
2nd edition same year. In addition Nanior 
wrote innumerable controversial pamphlets 
and articles in l ho ‘ Times ’ and otlior uuws- 
papors. Ho contributed ‘ an explanation of 
the Batllo of Menneu’ to tin* tenth volume 
of tlio ‘Professional Papers of l lio lloyal En- 
gineers’ (1844). 

| The main authority is Drueo’s (Lord Aber- 
daro’t) Life of UimuruLNir W. J<\ P. 'Napier, with 
portrails, 2 vols. London, 1864; hut War GJJieo 
Rocords and Despatches havo Loon cousultud for 
this article. TliooontrnvorsioB uxuiludby Napier's 
wvitiugs are nmiuly dealt with in the following 
works : — Smytho’s Lord Hlrangford : Observa- 
tions on sonio passages in Liimteuiuil-colonol Na- 

S 'er’sHisLof tho Peninsular War, 1828; Further 
lisurvalions occasioned by Lionl ennui-colonel 
Napier's Eoply, See., 1828; Roroll's Nolos ol the 
Campaign of 1808-11 in the North of Spain in 
roforonec to sonic pn<e igos in Lieut oiuuiL-aolonel 
Napier's History of tlio War in Oho Peninsula, 
1828; 8( riel, tiros on Oertnin I’liswigos ofLioule- 
naut-eolonol Napier's History of tho Peninsular 
War tvhiuh rolalo to Llio Military Opinions and 
Conduct of (1 (moral Lord Viseuunt Strang ford, 
1831 ; FurlkurSlrietiires on those parts of Colonel 
Napier’s History of tho Peninsular War which 
rolato to Viscount Horosford, to which is added 
a Report of the Operations in tho Aiomtojo and 
Spanish lislramadiu'ti during tho Campaign ol’ 
1811, by Sr 13. D’Urbau, 1832; Gurwood’a 

Major-general Our wood and Oolonol Garwood, 
1846; EovIdwh of tho work entitlod 'Tho Con- 
quest of Scindo’ . . . by . . . W.K l’. Napier, 
&e. (republished from the 1 Bombay Monthly 
Times’ of March 1846), Bombay, 1846, Hvo ; 
Tho Seinde Policy- a few Commonts on Mnjor- 
gonor.tl W. P. P. Nn pier's Defence of Lord 
EUonborough’a Government, 1846 ; Perceval's 
Remarks on tho Oliaruotor ascribed by Oolonol 
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Napier in his History of tlio War in llio 
Poninsuln to llio Into Eight Hon. SponeovPor- 
coval ; Borosford’s Refutation of (Jolonol 
N.ipior’s Justification of his Third Volume, 183 1 ; 
Long’s Reply to tlio Misrepresentations anil 
Aspersions on tho Military Reputation of tho 
late Lioulonnnt-gonerol 11. B, Long, contained 
in Further Strieluros on those parts of Colonel 
Napier's History of tlio Poninsular War which 
relate to Viscount Doris lord, &o., 1832; llmsb’s 
Correction of a few of tho Errors coni allied in 
Dir W. Napier's Lifo of Sir 0. Napier, 1867 ; 
Crniksiiank's (tlio Eldor) A Eop-guu fired nlTby 
(loovgo Cruikshnnk in ilefoneo of the British 
Volunteers of 1803 against the uncivil attack 
upon Lliat body by Gonornl Sir Willis m Napior, 
1800 ; Holmus’s Four Famous Soldiors, 1889. 
An tulmirnblo criticism of Napier’s History, 
in which Napior is described as the aompoor of 
Thucydides, Couear, and Davila, wtis contributed 
by Mr, Morse Rlopbons to tho Otli odil. of the 
linoyclopiedia Brilannica.] It. II. V. 

NAPIER, WILLIAM JOHN, eighth 
Bahoit Namob (1786-183'!), captain in tho 
navy, oldest son of Francis, sovonth baron 
Napier [q. v.], was bom on 13 Oct. 178(1, 
and onlcrod the navy in 1803 on board tlio 
Ohiflhunc, wil h Oapl ain Olmi’les A clam [q. v.] 
During 1801 mid 1 805 lie was with Oaptsin 
(leorgu Hope in tlio Doibncn, and in her was 
present at tint batllo of Trafalgar, llo was 
then for ti your in tho Foiidroyanl, carrying 
tlio ilttg of Sir John Borluso Warren [ q. v. |, 
and was present at tho capture of Lewis's 
squadron on 13 March 1806. From November 
1800 to Sopiembor 1800 ho was in the Im- 
periouse with Lord Ooolirano, (luring his ru- 
marlcuhlo sorvioo un tho coaBts of Franco and 
Hpain, and in llio attack on tho French llcot 
in Aix roads [boo Ooohkanjb, Tuomah, tontU 
Eaia or 1 ) undonai.h], 11 o was promoted to 
bo limit onuut on 0 Oot. 1800, and for the 
mart, two years served in the Ifont, on tho 
Mediterranean station, llowan aftorwards 
witli Captain l’riugle in tlio Sparrowliawlc, 
on Ihucouut oft laLfiloniti, mid being promoted, 
an 1 Juno 1812, to tho command of the 
Goshawk, continued on tho samo sorvico till 
Soptumbor 1818. lie tbon wont out to tho 
const of North America in tlio Erne, and, 
though promoted to post rank on 4 Juno J 81 4, 
romiiinod in tlio same command till Septem- 
ber 1816, when tho Kmo returned to England 
and was paid oil’. 

In tho following March Napier married 
Elisabeth, daughter of the Hon. Andrew 
Tames ( ioclirano Johnstone [q. v.], and cousin 
of his old captain, Lord Uochrauc, and, set- 
tling down in Selkirkshire, applied himsolf 
vigorously t o slioop-farming. In Jimuory 1818 
lie was olected a follow of tho Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. With groat personal labour, 
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and against much opposition and ignorant 
prejudice, he opened out the country by new 
roads, in the survey of which he himself 
took part. He drained the land, buil t shelters 
for the sheep, and largely coniributed to 
bringing in the white-faced sheep of the 
Cheviots as a more profitable breed than the 
black-faced sheep of the district, some account 
of all which he published under the title of 
‘A Treatise on Practical Store-farming as 
applicable to the Mountainous Kegion of 
Etterick Forest and the Pastoral District of 
Scotland in general’ (8vo, 1822). 

On 1 Aug. 1823, by the death of his father, 
he succeeded to the peerage, and from 1824 
to 1820 he commanded the Diamond frigate 
on the South Americanstation. In December 
1888 he was appointed chiof superintendent 
of trade in China, and took a passage out 
with Captain Chads in the Andromache. He 
arrived at Macao on 16 July 1884, and after 
arranging the establishment, as it was called, 
went up to Canton, which be reached on the 
26th. This measure wns contrary to and in 
defiance of the wishos of the viceroy, Loo, 
who refused to hold any correspondence with 
him, as, by established custom, all commu- 
nications regarding trade passed through the 
hong merchants. It was Napier’s object to 
break down this custom, and open direct in- 
tercourse with the government. Loo, on the 
other hand, was determined not to admit this, 
andorderedNapiertoretumtoMacao. Napier 
refused to go, and was in consequence sub- 
jected to many petty annoyances, suoh os the 
withdrawal of all domestic servants, while 
at the same time the trade was stopped. 
Anxiety, worry, and annoyance, added to 
the heat and confinement, now made Napier 
seriously ill, and the surgeon on his staff de- 
rided that he must leave Canton. 

Napier reached Macao on 26 Sept., and died 
there on 11 Oct. 1834. He left a family of 
five daughters and two sons, of whom the 
oldest, Franck, succeeded as ninth baron. 

[Marshall’s Roy. Nav, Biog. vii. (Supplement, 
pt. iii.) 265 ; (lent. Mag. 1836, i. 287-9, 420; 
Blackwoods Mag. xiii. 176; Pail, Papors, 1840, 
vol. xxxvi., including correspondence relating 
to China, 1840, pp. 1-61 ; Additional Papers re- 
lating to China, 1840, pp. 1-4, and Paper relating 
to China, 8 April 1840 ; Poster's Peerage.] 

I. K. L. 

NAPLETON,. JOHN (1788 P-1817), 
divine and educational reformer, was the son 
of the Rev, John Napleton of Pembridge, 
Herefordshire. He matxiculal ed at Brasenoso 
College, Oxford, on 22 March 1766, at the 
age of sixteen, and graduated B.A. 1768, 
M.A. 1781, B.D. and D.D, 1789. On 13 Deo. 
1760 Us was elected to a fellowship at his 
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college, and he remained in residence as a 
tutor until the close of 1777. During this 
period he endeavoured to raise tho standard 
of education at Oxford, with the result tlrnt 
he was condemned by many of his contem- 
poraries as a ‘martinet’ (roi/wnnj.n, liemi- 
niscences, i. 107). lie was inducted as vicar 
of Tarring ton, Herefordshire, on 27 8opt. 
1777, and as rector of Wold, Northampton- 
shire, a college living, on 24 Oct. 1777; ho 
resigned his fellowship on 20 Sept. 1778. 
When Dr. John Butler [q. v.] was translated 
to the see of Hereford, ho eallod to his aid 
the services of Naploton, who became tho 
golden prebendary in Hereford Cathedral on 
8 May 1789, and tho bishop's chaplain, lie 
now endeavoured to cllcot an exchange ni 
benefices, buL bis collego ultimately refused 
its oonsent, and bo was compelled to vacate 
tbs living ofWold on 28 Nov. 178!). hi the 
diocese of Hereford be was soon rewarded 
with ample preferment. IIo was made chan- 
cellor of tho diocese (1790), mast or or tho 
hospital at Ledbury, reotor of Sloke Edith, 
vicar of Lugwardine, in tho gift of the dean 
and chapter (1810), and was nominated by 
Bishop Luxmoore as pruoloelor of divinity at 
Hereford Cathedral (18L0), retaining most of 
these appointments until his death, 1 lo died 
at Hereiord on 9 Dec. 1817, and wus buried 
in a vault in the centre of t he cathedral choir. 
A email wliito tnblot, formorly over his grave, 
has been removed to the eighth bay of Ilia 
bishop's cloister. A more elaborate inscrip- 
tion on a similar tablet is over tho door, on 
the south Bide of the nave, which loads to tho 
same cloister. 

Napleton married on d Doc. 1793 Eliza- 
betli, the only daughter of Thoinus Dimicllof 
Truro, and the Bister of Ralph Allen Dnniell, 
M.P. for West Looej Cornwall. There was 
no issue of the marriage. Polwhelo praised 
Napleton's conversation : * ho had anecdote 
and told a story well.’ lie eonlossod that ho 
was somowhat over-strict in his examination 
of candidates for ordination. His portrait, 
painted by T. Learning, of Corn Market,. Ox- 
ford, in 1814, was ongraved byOhavloB Pieart, 
Another, apparently by Opio, which cost 701, 
was afterwards sold at Bath for 71, 

Napleton wrote many works. While at 
Oxford he published : 1. * Elemonta logiem, 
subjioitur appendix de usu logiem ol con- 
spectus orgam Aristololis’(1770), which was 
not a reproduction of any previous toxt-book 
on logic, but his own composition in style 
and arrangement. 2. ‘Considerations on the 
Public Exercises for the First and Second 
Degrees in the "University of Oxford 1 (1778). 
Both of these works were anonymous. The 
second was reprinted at Gloucester in 1805. 
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After quitting the university he issuod : 
3. ‘Advice to a Student in the University 
concerning the Qualifications and Duties of 
a Minister of the Gospel in tho Church of 
England; 179D. 4. ‘The Duty of Church- 
wardens respecting the Church,’ 1799) 2nd 
edit. 1800. 6. ‘Sermons (hr tho Use of 

Schools and Families,’ 1800, 1802, and 1 804. 
0. 1 Advice to a Minister of the Gospel in 
the United Church of England and Ireland; 
1801. 7. ‘Sermons lor the Use of Colleges, 
Schools, and Families,’ 1800 and 1800. JS'a- 
pleton contributed a set of Greek verses to 
the Oxford ‘Epithalamiu’ on the marriage of 
George 111, and was the author of many 
single sermons, the most important of which 
was that on the consecration of Bishop 
Buckner. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Manchester School 
Bogibl or (Ohotlinm Roc.), i. 1 6S ; N icliols's I Hast r. 
of Lit.vi. 727-8; Gant. Mag., 1817,pt.ii.p.830; 
■Ronso's Collectanea Cornnk. ]>. (Ill ; Ilavorgal’s 
Hereford Inscriptions, pp. xxi, fil-2; Ilavorgal’s 
Fasti Hereford, p. 66 ; Allon’e Bill. Hereford, 
p. 96 ; Polwholo’s Reminiscences, i. 107, ii. 182 ; 
information through Mr. ]?. Madim, liodloian 
Lib, Oxford."] W. P. 0. 

NAPPER-TANDY, JAMES (1747- 
1803), United Irishman. [See Tanm.] 

NARBONNE, PETER RE MI (1800- 
1839), Canadian insurgent, was horn in 1800 
at St. Hemi in Lower Canada, of on old French 
Canadian family, lie took an active part in 
the ovents preceding the Lowur Canadian 
rebellion of 1837, uud was among tho insur- 
gents defeated at Bt. Charles on 83 Nov. 

1837, hut managed to escape to American 
soil. IIo now onlorod a band of insurgents 
collected together by LouiB Gagnon, with 
whom he recrossed tho frontier, hut was de- 
feated and driven back by the loyalists at 
Moore’s Corner on 28 Fob. 1838. llo then 
joined another body of insurgents, and with 
them made afresh attack on Oanadu in March 

1838. lie was taken prisoner at St. Eust nolle, 
nineteen milcH from Montreal, and brought 
a captive to Bt. Jean, 

Narboimu wus i-olonsod from prison, in July, 
hut immediately joined the freak rebel army 
organised across the front ior by Robert Nel- 
son in the autumn of 1838. llo took part 
in a number of raids on tho Canadian terri- 
tory, tko chief of which was cheeked by the 
loyalists at Odeltown Church on 9 Nov. 1888. 
Narbonnu was caplurod after the latter defeat, 
and token to Montreal, lie was tried there 
for high troason, oonviotod, and hanged on 
15 Feb. 1839. 

[Applet, on’s Cyclopmdia of Amoricun Bio- 
graphy ; Hisiorins of donatio by Uaruoau and 
Withrow; Canadian Hlato TriolB.J U. P, M-v. 


NARBROUGH, Siu.7 OTIN (1640-1088), 
admiral, boh of Gregory Narbrough of Cook- 
i thorpe, Norfolk, was baptised at Ooekthorpe 
on 11 October 1040. liis early careor in tlie 
| navy was closely associated with that of Sir 
I Christopher Myngs [q. v.], who was probably 
a relation or connection. "Whether he first 
wont lo sea with Myngs is, howover, doubt- 
ful. Ho has himself recorded that liu made 
more than one voyago to tho const of Guinea 
mul to St. Helena, apparently in the mer- 
chant servico j he mentions also having been 
in the West Indies, presumably wiLh Myngs. 
In 1864 bo was appointed to bo lieutenant 
of tho Portland, and during the noxt two 
years he followed Myngs very closely j was 
with him successively in tho Royal Oak, 
Triumph, Fairfax and Victory, and wlion ho 
was mortally wounded on 4 .lime 1060. For 
his conduct in tliiB halt, hi Narbrough was 
promoted to tho command of the Assurance, 
from which ho was moved some months lator 
to the Ennnvonture. In May 106!) ho was 
appointed to thu Sweepstakes, of 300 tons, 
witli 36 guns and 80 men, for a voyago to 
tho Soutli Seas, and Bailed from (lie Thames 
oil 20 Sept. In Novomlior 1070 the Swoop- 
8tnkes passed through tlie Straits of Magel- 
lan, and on J5 Doe. arrivod in Valdivia Bay, 
where, aft or somo friendly intercourse with 
tlie Spaniards, two of her officers, with tho 
interpreter and a Beaman, being onshore with 
a message, wore forcibly detained. Tho go- 
vernor alleged that he was acting on ordors 
from the governor-general of Oliili, and de- 
clared his inability to let thorn go. Nar- 
brougli a( tributod it to the old prohibitive 
policy of tlie Spaniards, and believed lliat 
they wisliod to Boise tlie ship, It is probablo 
that thoro wus also borne idea of reprisal for 
tho ravages of tlie buccannerB in the West 
Indies and on the Spanish Main [cf.MoiuuN, 
Slit IInNJtr]. Being unable to recover his 
men, having neither force nor aulhority to 
wugo a war of reprisals, and finding the 
Spanish ports thus closed to him, Narbrough 
judged it best to return; and accordingly, 
ropassing tho Straits in January, 1m arrived 
in England in Juno 1071. 

In 1072 he was second caplain of (ho 
Prince, the lla&nlnpof tho Duke of York, and 
in tlie battle of Solnbay, 28 May, was loft in 
command when Sir John Cox, tlie first oap- 
tain,was slain, and the Duke of York shifted 
hiB ilag to the St.. Michael. ByNarhrough’s 
oxorlions tho ship was fit for service again 
in a few hoars, and the duke rehoisted his 
flag on board the same evening. Narbrough 
w as then appointed first cap tain of tho Prince, 
but on the duke’s retiring mom the command 
was moved into the Fairfax, in wliiok in 
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November lie sailed fnr the Mediten .menu in 
charge nf convoy. By the end of May 1673 
he was lack in England, and was appointed 
to the St. .Michael, but wan -hortly after- 
wards moved into the Henrietta, which he 
commanded in the action of 11 Aug, On 
17 Sept, lie was promoted to be rear-admiral 
of the red, and on the SOth was knighted by 
the Uiu at Whitehall. 

In October 1674 he was sent out to the 
Mediterranean a* admiral and commander- 
in-chief of a squadron against the Tripoli 
cor.-airs. As the bey paid no attention to the 
complaints which were laid before him Nar- 
brough blockaded the port, and through the 
summer and autumn of 1C76 captured or de- 
stroy td several of the largest Tripoli frigates ; 
on 14 Jan. 1676-6 the boats of the squa- 
dron under the immediate command of Lieu- 
tenant Shovell of the Harwich, the flagship, 
forced their way into the harbour of Tripoli, 
and there burnt four men-of-war; anu in 
February four others were very roughly 
handled at sea, though they managed to es- 
cape intoport. TJiesetuccessivelosses brought 
the bey to terms ; he consented to release all 
English captives, to pay 80,000 dollars as 
compensation for injuries, and to grant seve- 
ral exclusive commercial privileges. The 
treaty was afterwards ratified by the new 
hey whom a popular revolution placed at the 
head of the government, and Narbrough re- 
turned to England early in 1677. 

'Within a very few months he was ordered 
back to the Mediterranean to punish and re- 
strain the piracies of the Algerine corsairs. 
In the autumn of 1677 and during 1878 he 
waged a successful war of reprisals against 
the ships of Algiers, blockading their ports, 
destroying their men-of-war, seizing their 
merchant ships, and finally, in November 
1678, capturing five large frigates which the 
corsairs had newly fitted out in the hopes of 
recouping their losses. This so far broke 
the spirit of the Algerines that in May 1679 
Narbrough was able to leave the command 
with Vice-admiral Herbert [see Hebbebt, 
Aethtjb, Eahl or Toreutkeon], and return 
to England with a great part of the fleet. 

In Slarch 1680 he was appointed a com- 
missioner of the navy, and so he continued 
till September 1687, when he hoisted his 
flag in the Foresight as comm ander-in-ohief 
of a small squadron sent to the West Indies. 
In the end of November he was at Barbados, 
and, at the desire of the Duke of Albemarle, 
went to the scene of a wreck near Cape 
Samana in St. Domingo, where an attempt 
was being made to recover the treasure [see 
Phipps, Sib Willi ah ; Dartmouth MSS.-, 
Hht. MSS. Comm . 11th Hep. v. 136-6], 


Here he was joined by Lord Mordaunt, then 
in command of a Dutch squadron, and wish- 
ing, it has been supposed, to sound Narbrough 
as to his adhesion to the reigning king [see 
Mobdatoj.’, Oiiables, third Eakl or Pbteb- 
eoeouctK]. This ‘treasure fishing ’was carried 
on with some success for several mouths; 
but the crews became very sickly. Narbrough 
himself caught the fever, and died on 27 May 
1688. It was proposed to embalm the body, 
and so take it to England ; but, that being 
fo und impossible, it was buried at sea the same 
afternoon, the bowels being carried to Eng- 
land and buried in the church of Knowlton, 
near Deal, in which parish he had acquired 
an estate, where a handsome monument 
bears the inscription, * Here lie the remains 
of Sir John Narbrough.’ 

Narbrough was twice marriod. First, on 
9 April 1677, at Wembury in Devonshire, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Josias Calmady ; she 
died on 1 Jan. 1677-8, being, according to 
the inscription on her monument in Wem- 
bury Church, ‘mightily afflicted with a cough, 
and' big with child.’ Secondly, on 20 June 
1081, at Wanstead in Essex, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Captain John Hill of Shadwell ; 
she survived him, afterwards married Sir 
dowdisley Shovell [q. v.l and died 16 April 
1732. By his second wife ho had five chil- 
dren, of whom two sons and a daughter sur- 
vived him. The elder son, John, horn in 
1684, created a baronet 16 Nov. 1088, and 
his brother James, horn in 1686, were both 
serving with their stepfather, Shovell, as 
lieutenants of the Association, and were lost 
with him on 22 Oct, 1707, The daughter, 
Elizabeth, bora in 1682, married in 1701 
Thomas d’Aoth, created a baronet in 1716, 
in whose family the Knowlton property still 
remains. A portrait of Narbrough, believed 
to be the only one, is at Knowlton Court. 

[Chamock’s Biog. Nay. i. 245 ; A particular 
Narrative of the burning in the Port of Tripoli, 
four men-of-war belonging to those Corsairs by Sir 
J ohu Narhrongh, Admiral of hisMtij osty’sFleet in 
the Mediterranean, on the 14 th of January 1 875-6, 
together with an Account of his taking aft erwards 
five barks laden with corn, aud of his ferther 
action on that coast, published by Authority, 
1678. Narbrough’s Journal is printed in An 
Account of several late Voyages and Discoveries 
to the South and North : Printed for Samuel 
Smith and Benjamin 'Walford, 1694. The original 
is in the Bodleian Library. See also Duckett’s 
Naval Commissioners, 1060-1760, and Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 12th liep, App, vii. passim (Fleming 
MSS. at Bydal). The family history is given 
in a very full notice by the Hon. Bobert Mar- 
sham-Townshend in Notes and Queries, 7th ser, 
vi. 502. The Mariner’s J owel, or a Pocket Com- 
pass for the Ingenions . . . from a MS. of Sir 
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John Xarbrough’s and method i ted by Jams 
Liglitbody, seems to be partly pocket-book 
memoranda and partly common-place book], 

J. K. L. 

NARES, EDWARD (1702-1841), mis- 
cellaneous writer, born in London in 1762, 
was the third and youngest son of Sir George 
Nares [q. v.], judge of the court of com- 
mon pleas, who married on 23 Sept. 1751 
Mary ( d. 1782), dauglit or of Sir John Strange, 
nutter of the rolls. Edward was admitted 
at Westminster School on 9 July 377Ct but 
was not upon the foundation, and left in 1779. 
On 22 March in that year he matriculated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, and graduated B.A. 
1783, M.A. 1789. From 2 Aug. 1788 to his 
marriage in 1797 he held a fellowship at his 
college, and about 1791 be was living, as libra- 
rian, at Blenheim Palace, where he played in 
private theatricals with the daughters of the 
Duke of Marlborough, undone of them, with 
whom he is said to have eloped, subsequently 
became his wife. In 1702 he was ordained, 
and was almost immediately appointed to the 
vicarage of St. Poler-in-the-eoafc, Oxford. On 
the nomination of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury he was collated to the rectory of Bid- 
denden, Kent, in 1798, and retained it until 
his death. Nares was Bampton lecturer in 
1805, and select preacher in 1807, 1814, and 
1826. From 1813 to 1841 he filled the regius 
professorship of modern history at Oxford, to 
which he was appointed by the crown, on the 
recommendation of LordLiverpool. G. V. Oox 
remarks that he took hie professorial duties 
easily, not always attracting an audience, 

‘ though he was an accomplished scholar, a 
perfect gentleman, and an amusing writer,' 
His range of knowledge was wide, and hB is 
said to have been a fiend of J. A. De Luo 
[q. vj, the geologist. He died at Biddenden 
on 20 Aug. 1841. Nares married at Henley- 
on-Thames 10 April 1797 Lady Georgina 
Charlotte, third daughter of George Olmrchill 
Spencer, duke of Marlborough, She died at 
Bath on 16 Jan. 1802, at the age of thirty- 
one. His second wife, whom he married in 
June 1803, was Cordelia, second daughter of 
Thomas Adams of Osborne Lodge, Oron- 
brook, Kent. He bad issue by both wives. 
He was nephew, as well as trustee and exe- 
cutor under hie will, to John Strange, British 
resident at Venice, a great collector of books 
ttad curiosities. 

Nares’s best known work was bis monu- 
mental ‘ Memoirs of the Life and Adminis- 
tration of "William Cecil, Lord Burgliley,’ 
1828-31, in throe volumes. Those enormous 
tomes were reviewed by Macaulay in the 
1 Edinburgh Review ’ for April 1832, aud were 
described by him as consisting of about two 


thousand closely printed quarto pages, occu- 
pying fifteen hundred inches cubic measure, 
aud weighing sixty pounds avoirdupois. The 
author tried to retaliate in ‘ A lew Observa- 
tions on the “ Edinburgh Review ” of Dr. 
Nares’s Memoirs of Lord Burghlcy.’ 

His other writings are: 1 'Tninks-I-to- 
mysclf. A serio-ludicro, tragico-comico tale, 
written by Thinks-I-to-myself whoP’ 1811, 

2 vols. j 8th edit. 1812 ; another edit. 1821. 
2. ‘I says, says I. A Novel, by Thinks-I- 
to-myseif,’ 1812, 2 vole, j 2nd edit. 1812. 
These novels, which contain much censure of 
fashionable and social life, have been praised 
for them 1 dry humour andsatirical pleasantry.’ 
8. ‘ Heraldic Anomalies. By it matters not 
who,’ 1823, 2 vols. 2nd edit, (an on.) 1824. 
A work of many curiouB anecdotes. 4. ‘ Efr 
0«tis els iietrLTris, or an Attempt to show liow 
far the Notion of the Plurality of Worlds is 
consistent with the Scriptures,’ 1801. The 
first impression was issued anonymously in 
July 1801. 6. ‘View of the Evidences of 
Christianity at the Close of the Pretended 
Age of Reason.’ Bampton lectures, 1806. 
6. ‘ Remarks on the Version of the New 
Testament lately edited by the Unitarians,’ 
1810 ; 2nd edit. 1814, with letter to the Rev. 
Francis Stone, originally written and pub- 
lished in 1807 on his support of unitariamsm. 
Some portion of these remarks appeared in 
the 1 British Critic.’ 7. ‘ Discourses on the 
three Creeds and on the Homage offered to 
our Saviour,’ 1819. 8. ‘ Man as known to 
us theologically and geologically.’ 

Nares added in 1822 to Lordwoodhouse- 
lee’B ‘Elements of General History, Ancient 
and Modern,’ a third volume, bringing the 
compilation down to the close of the reign of 
George IH, which was reissued and continued 
by successive editors in 1840 and 1866. He 
supplied in 1824 a Beries of historical pre- 
faces for an i«sue of the Bible, ' embellished 
by the most eminent British Artists,’ 1824, 

3 vols. fol., and he contributed a preface to 
an edition of Burnet’s ‘ History of the Re- 
formation,’ which came out at Oxford in 1829. 
He was also the author of many single ser- 
mons . 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon, ; Gent. Mag., 1797, 
pt. i.p. 349, 1802 pt. i. p. 03, 1803 pt. ii. p. 689, 
1841 pt. ii. pp. 43S-6; "Welch’s West. School, 
p. 406 ; Barker aud Stenning’s West, School Re- 
gister, p. 168; Le Neve’s Fasti, iii. 680; Niohols’s 
Illustr. of Lit. vii. 614, 634-6; Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser. ix. 280, 5th ser. ix. 63-4, 276, 
8th ser. ii. 91-2 ; Gr. V, Cox’s Recollections ox 
Oxford, 2nd edit. pp. 9, 152.] W. P. 0. 

NARES, Sib GEORGE (1716-1786), 
judge, horn at Hanwell, Middlesex, in 1716, 
fvas the younger son of George Nares of 
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Albury, Oxfordshire, steward to the Earl of 
Abingdon. James Nares [q, v.l was Ms elder 
brother. He was educated at Magdalen Col- 
lege School, and having been admitted a 
member of the Inner Temple 011 19 Oct. 1738, 
was called to the bar on 12 June 1741. He 
appears to hare practised chiefly in the crimi- 
nal courts. He defended Timothy Murphy, 
charged with felony and forgery, in January 
1753 (Howell, State Trials, 1813, six. 702), 
and Elizabeth Canning, charged with per- 
jury, in April 1764 (Vi. xix. 461). He re- 
ceived the degree of the coif on 6 Feb. 1769, 
and in the same year was appointed one of 
the king's seqeants. He was employed as 
one of the counsel for the crown in several 
of the cases arising out of the seizure of 
Ho. 46 of the ‘North Briton’ (ii. xix. 1153; 
Habbis, Life of Lord Chancellor Hardwiche, 
1847, ill. 349). At the general election in 
March 1768 he was returned to the House 
of Commons for the eity of Oxford, of which 
he was already recorder. He spoke in favour 
of Lord Barrington’s motion for the expul- 
sion of Wilkes on 3 Feb. 1769, and declared 
that he would ‘rather appear before this 
house as an idolater of a minister than a 
ridieuler of his Maher’ (Cavendish, De- 
bate!, i. 156). On the delivery of the great 
seal to Bathurst, Nares was appointed a 
justice of the common pleas, and was sworn 
m at the lord-chancellor’s house in Bean 
Street, Soho, on 26 Jan. 1771 (Sib William 
Blackbtone, Deports, 1781, ii. 734-5). He 
was knighted on the following day. 

Nares took part in the hearing of Brass 
Crosby’s case (Howell, State Trials, xix. 
1162), Fabrigas ». Mostyn (ib. xx. 188), and 
Sayre ». Earl of Rochford {tb. xx, 1316), A 
number of his judgments will be found in 
the second volume of Sir William Black- 
stone’s ‘Reports.’ After holding office for 
more than fifteen years, Nares died at Rams- 
gate on 20 July 1786, and was buried at Evers- 
ley, Hampshire, where there is a monument 
to his memory (Niohols, Illustrations of the 
Literary History of the Eighteenth Century, 
vii 636). He married, on 23 Sept. 1761, 
Mary, third daughter of Sir John Strange, 
masterof the rolls, who died on 6 Aug. 1782, 
aged 66. Their eldest son, John, a magistrate 
at Bow Street and a bencher of the Inner 
Temple, died on 16 Dec. 1816, and was the 
grandfather of Sir George Strong Nares, 
K.C.B., the well-known Arctic explorer. 
George Strange, their second son, became a 
captain in the 70th regiment of foot, and 
died in the West Indies in 1794. Their 
youngest son, Edward, is noticed separately. 

Nares was created a D.C.L. of Oxford 
University on 7 July 1773. He is ridiculed 


by Foote in Ms farcical comedy of the ‘ Lame 
Lover,’ under the character ox Serjeant Cir- 
cuit. There is a mezzotint engraving of 
Nares by W. Dickinson after N. Hone. 

[Foss’s Ju.lgos of England, 1861, viii. 348-9; 
Gent. Mag. 1761 p. 427, 1782 p. 406, 1786 pt. 
ii. p. 622: Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886; 
Martin's Masters of tho Bunch of the Inner 
Temple, 1883, p. 92; Alumni Westmon. 1862, 
p. 406 ; Official Return of Lists of Members of 
Parliament, pt. ii. p. 141 ; Haydn’s Book of Dig- 
nities, 1890; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. ii. 29, 
91, 173, 478.] G. F. R. B. 

NARES, JAMES (1716-1783), composer, 
son of George Nates and brother of Sir 
George Nares [q. v.] the judge, was bom at 
Stanwell, Middlesex, in 1716, and baptised 
19 April (parish register). The family re- 
moved to Oxfordshire, and he became a 
chorister in the Chapel Royal under Dr. Croft 
and Bernard Gates. He subsequently studied 
under Dr. Pepusch, and, after acting as 
deputy organist at St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, was in 1734 appointed organist of 
York Cathedral. By the interest of Dr. 
Fountayne, dean of York, he was in 1766 
chosen to succeed Dr. Greene as organist 
and composer to the king ; and in 1757 gra- 
duated Mus. Doc. at Cambridge, In the same 
year he succeeded Gates as master of the 
children of the Chapel Royal, and held the 
post until ill-health compelled him to resign 
in July 1780. He died 10 Feb. 1783, and 
was buried in St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
He married Miss Bacon of York, who sur- 
vived Mm forty years, and by her he had 
four children. The eldest son, Robert, is 
noticed separately. 

It is as a composer for tho church that 
Nares is now known, and, although he has 
left nothing of great merit, several of Ms 
anthems and other pieces are Btill in use. 
Thayindude three setsof harpsichord lessons, 
two treatises on singing, ‘ A Regular Intro- 
duction to Playing on the Harpsichord or 
Organ’ (1769), six organ fugues, and twenty 
anthems composed for the Chapel Royal 
(1778). A ‘ Morning and Evening Sorvice 
and Six Anthems ’ were published in 1788. 
This volume contains his portrait, engraved 
by W. Ward after Engleheart, state 65, and 
a biographical notice by his son, wMch is 
reprinted in the ‘ Harmonioon,’ 1829, His 
compositions are to he found in Arnold’s 
‘ Cathedral Music ’ (vol. iii.), Steven’s ‘ Sacred 
Music.’ and Warren’s collections. 

[His son’s biographical notice and Harmoni- 
con as above; Ohalmers’s Biog. Diot. ; Didot’s 
Nouvelle Biographie Generate, xxxvii. ; Biogra- 
phical Diet, of Musicians, 1824 ; Brown’s and 
Grove s Dictionaries of Musiciuus ; Lovc’b Scot- 
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ti-L Ohurch 3In«ic ; Yorks. Arehreol. Journ. iii. 
119 , Parr’s Chinch of England Psalmody ; Notes 
anil Queries, Bth tor.viu. 346 ; Abdy 'Williams’f. 
Degrees in Music, p. 135.] J- C. IT. 

NAE.ES, ROBERT (1733-1829), philo- 
logist, was hom on 9 Juno 17o8 at York, of 
the minster of which city his father, James 
Nares [q. v.], Mus.Doc., was then organist. 
He was the nephew of Sir George Nares £q. v.] 
the judge. jTe was sent to Westminster 
School, where in 1767 he was elected a king’s 
scholar. In 1771 he was elected to a student- 
ship at Christ Church, Oxford, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1776, M.A. 1778. Prom 1779 
to 1783 he was tutor to Sir Walkin and 
Charles Williams Wynn, living with them 
in London and at Wynnstay, Wrexham. 
George Colman the younger mentions him 
as one of the actors in the Wynnstay thea- 
tricals of that period. In 1782 he was pre- 
sented by his college to the small living of 
Easton Mauduit, Northamptonshire, and in 
1784 received from the lord chancellor the 
vicarage of Great Doddington, Northampton- 
shire. In 1784 he published hie first philo- 
logical work, ‘ The Elements of Orthoepy,’ 
which was highly commended by Boswell. 
From 1780 to 1788 he was usher at West- 
minster School, acting as tutor to the Wynns, 
who had been sent to the school. In 1787 
he was appointed chaplain to the Duke of 
York, and from 1788 till 1803 was assistant 
preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. 

In 1793 Nares established the 'British 
Critic,’ and edited the first forty-two numbers 
(May 1793-Decembor 1813), in conjunction 
with the Rev. William Beloe [q. v.], his life- 
long friend. In 1796 he was appointed as- 
sistant librarian in the department of manu- 
scripts at the British Museum, and iu 1799 
was promoted, to be keeper of manuscripts. 
The third volume of the 1 Catalogue of the 
Harleian MSS.’ was published under hie edi- 
torship. He resigned his keepership in 1807. 

Nares was a member in 1791 of tho Na- 
tural History Society in London (ib. vi. 
836), and was elected fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries in 1796, and fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1804. He was a founder 
of the Royal Society of Literature and vice- 
president m 1823. In 1822 he published his 
principal work, the ' Glossary ’ (No, 9 below), 
a hook described in 1869 by Ilalliwell and 
Wright as indispensable to readers of Eliza- 
bethan literature, and it contains nume- 
rous sensible criticisms of the text of Shake- 
speare. Nares says that he collected the 
various illustrative passages in a somewhat 
des ultory way during a long course of reading. 
The correspondence of Nares with Bishop 
Percy and others, dealing with a variety of 


literary topics, is printed in Nichols’s ‘ Lite- 
rary Illustrations ’ (vii. 678). During this 

E enod he received Iho following preferment : 

e was vicar of Dalby, Leicestershire, 1796 ; 
rector of Stamford, Leicestershire, 1798 to 
1799 ; canon residentiary of Lichfield from 
1798 till his death; prebend of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, 1798; archdeacon of Stafford from 
28 April 1801 till his death ; vicar of St. 
Mary's, Reading (having in 1805 resigned 
Eoston-Mauduit), from 1806 till 1818, when 
he exchanged to the rectory of Allhallows, 
London Wall. There he ministered till 
within a month of his death, which took 
place at his house, 22 Hart Street, Blooms- 
bury, London, on 23 March 1829. A monu- 
ment bearing some versee by W. L. Bowles 
was erected to him in Lichfield Cathedral. 
Nares is described by Beloe (Nichols, Lit. 
Iltuktr. vii. 686-7) as a sound and widely 
read scholar, and as a witty and cheerful 
companion to his intimates (cp. ib. vii. 684). 
A portrait, engraved in the ‘ National Por- 
trait Gallery,’ vol. ii., is taken from the paint- 
ing by J. Hoppner, R.A., who had known 
Nares well from his youth. 

Nares married, first, Elizabeth Bayley, 
youngest daughter of Thomas Bayley of 
Chelmsford, died 1786 ; secondly, a daughtpr 
of Charles Fleetwood, died 1794 ; thirdly, the 
youngest daughter of Dr. Samuel Smith, 
head-master of Westminster School, who 
survived her husband. He left no children. 

Naxes's principal publications, excluding 
separately issued sermons, are : 1. ‘ An Es- 
say on the Demon or Divination of Socrates,’ 
London, 1782, 8vo. 2. 'Elements of Or- 
thoepy, containing ... the whole Analogy of 
the English Language, so far as it relates to 
Pronunciation, Accent, and Quantity,’ Lon- 
don, 1784, 8 vo. 3. ‘ General Rules for the 
Pronunciation of the English Language,’ 
London, 1792, 8vo. 4. ‘ Principles of Govern- 
ment deduced from Reason, ’London, 1702, 
8vo. 6. ‘ A short Account of the Character 
and Reign of Louis XVI,’ 1793, 8vo. 6. ‘ A 
Conuectod and Chronological View of the 
Prophecies relating to the Christian Church’ 
(the Warburtonion Lecture, 1800-2), Lon- 
don, 1806, 8vo. 7. ‘ Essays . . . chiefly re- 
printed,’ 2 vols. London, 1810, 8vo. 8. ' The 
Veracity of the Evangelists demonstrated by 
a comparative View of their Histories,’ Lon- 
don, 1816, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1819, 12mo. 9. ‘ A 
Glossary, or Collection of Words, Phrases, 
Names, and Allusions to Customs, Proverbs, 
&c., which have been thought to require 
Illustration intheWorksofEnglish Authors, 
particularly Shakespeare and his Contem- 
poraries,’ London, 1822, 4to; another Bdit. 
Stralsund, 1826, 8vo ; edit, by Halliwell and 
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Wriaht, London, 1S39, Svo ; algo London, 

1 v-s] Svo, 1 A Thanksgiving for Plenty and 
Warningogainst Avarice,' published in 1801, 
w,is reviewed bv Sydney Smith in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review^ for 1602, and ridiculed as 
illogical. _ 

In 1790 Nares aasi-ted in completing 
Piridges' ‘ History of Northamptonshire.’ In 
1798' in conjunction with W.Tooke and W. 
Beloe, he revised the ‘ General Biographical 
Dictionary,’ himself undertaking vols. vi. 
viii. x. xii". and xiv. He also edited Dr. Vi. 
Vincent’s ‘Sermons’ (1817), and Purdy's 
‘ Lectures on the Church Catechism’ (1815), 
writing memoirs. He was a contributor to 
the * Gentleman’s Magazine,’ the ‘ Classical 
Journal,’ and the 1 Arclueologia.’ 

[Preface to Nares’s Glossary, ed. Halliwell and 
Wright ; Gant, Mag. 1829, pt. i. pp. 370, 371 ; 
Nichols's Lit. Illustrations, vii. 398 if. ; Biog. 
Diet, of Living Authors, 1816. p. 2 1 8 ; Poster's 
Alumni Oson. ; Welch's Alumni Wcstmonast. ; 
Eoowell’s Johnson, ed. Hill, iv. 389 ; Brit. Mus. 
Cat.] W - 

NARFORD, NERFORD, or NERE- 
FORD, ROBERT (d. 1223) constable of 
Dover Castle, was the son of Sir Richard da 
N erfnrd, by his wife, Christian, and inherited 
from his parents Nerford Manor in Norfolk 
(Biometieed, Hist, of Norfolk, v. 119 ; he 
does not name his authority). He married 
Alice, daughter and coheiress of John 
Pouchard, and so come into possession of 
lnnrl.q between Crevk and Burnham Thom. 
On a meadow there called Lingerescroft he 
founded a little chapel (1208) called Sanota 
Maria de Pratis (Ron. Angl. vi. 487). His 
wife's sister Joan married Iteyner de Burgh, 
and her two sons were Hubert de Burgh [q. v.] 
and Geoffrey de Burgh, bishop of Ely (Nods- 
worth MS. e.vxx. f. 3, and the Sari. MS. 
294, f. 148 h ; see, too, BnoinirimD, x. 265, 
quoting Philipps MS.) To his relationship 
with Hubert, Narford no doubt owed the 
favour of King John j in October 1215 John 
ordered Hubert de Burgh to give Narford 
seisin of lands in Kent (Sot. Claus, i, 230). 
On 18 March 1210 John addressed a patent 
to Narford as bailiff at one of the seaports 
(Sot. Pat p. 1705); probably he was a cus- 
todian of Dover Castle, of which Hubert de 
Burgh was chief constable (Richard db 
Coggesiiaia, ed. Stevenson, p. 183 ; ef. Sot. 
Clam. p. 259). When Hubert de Burgh 
defeated Enstace le Home in the naval battle 
of the Straits of Dover, fought on St. Bar- 
tholomew's day (24 Aug. 1217), Narford was 
present ; a7id, to commemorate the victory, 
he founded, at his wife's desire, a hospital for 
thirteen poor men, one master, and four chap- 
labs, by the side of his earlier foundation at 


Lingerescroft. His cousin Geoffrey, bishop 
of Elv, dedicated the house to St. Bartholo- 
mew in 1221 (Mott. Angl. vi. 4S7). After 
Narford’* death the master, at his widow’s 
' wish, took the Austin habit, and was called 
Prior of the Canons of St. Mary de Pratis; 

I in 1230 Henry HI accepted the patronage of 
the house and made it an abbey (ib. vi. 488). 

When Hubert de Burgh became chief 
justiciar, Narford was made chief constable 
of Dover (ib. vi. 487), and received a salary 
of twenty marks a year (Not, Clam. i. 514). 
In 1220 he received a precept to summon 
the barons of the Cinque Ports to his court 
at Shepway (Put. 5, lien. 3, quoted by J. 

I Lyon, ix. 203). 

1 ‘in March 1224 he received payments as 
1 an ambassador to foreign parts (Sot. Claus. 

i. 382 seq.) Narford (fled in 1225, and his 
son Nicholas succeeded to his estate.? (ib. 

ii. 40). 

[Rotuli Litemum Olnu^arum, vols. i. ii.; 

, Rot. Lit. Patentinm, ed. Hardy ; Lyon's Hist, 
of Dover, ii. 203; Blomoflold’s Hist, of Nor- 
folk, vols. v. x.; Monaslioon Anglicunum, vi. 
480 seq ; Harl. MS. 294. f. 148 5, No. 2898.] 

I M. B. 

! NARRIEN, JOHN (1782-1860), astro- 
nomical writer, was the son of a stonemason, 
and was bom at Chertsey, in Surrey, b 1782. 
He kept for some years an optician’s shop in 
' Pall Mall, and his talents having procured 
1 him friends and patronage, he was nominated 
in 1814 one of the teaching staff of the Royal 
i Military CoUege at Sandhurst. Promoted 
in 1820 to be mathematical professor in the 
senior department, he was long the virtual 
head of the establishment. His useful and 
honourable career terminated with his re- 
signation, on the failure of Ms eyesight, in 
1868. He was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society b 1840, and retired from the Royal 
Astronomical Society b 1858. He died at 
Ksnsbgton on 80 March 1860, aged 77. He 
had lost his wife eight years previously. 

I He published in 1833 ‘ An Historical Ae- 
, count of the Origin and Progress of Astro- 
nomy,’ a work of considerable merit and 
research ; and compiled a series of mathe- 
. matical text-books for use in Sandhurst Col- 
| lege, of whioh the prbcipal were entitled 
‘ Elements of Geometry,' London, 1842 ; 
j ‘ Practical Astronomy and Geodesy,’ 1846 ; 
and 1 Analytioal Geometry,’ 1846. He ob- 
; served the partial solur eclipse of 6 May 1846, 
at the observatory of Sandhurst College 
( Monthly Notices, vi. 240). 

[Monthly Notices Royal Astron. Soe. xviii. 
! 100, xxi.102; Ann. Reg. 1860, p. 475; Alii- 
bone's Critical Diet, of .English Literature ; Ob- 
servatoiy, xi, 300 (W. T. Lynn).] A. M, C. 
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NARY, CORNELIUS (1660-1788), Irish 
catholic divine, was horn in co. Kildare in 
1660, and received his early education at 
Naas in the same county. lie was ordained 
priest by the Bishop of Ossory at Kilkenny 
in 1682, and soon afterwards entered the 
Irish College in Paris, of which he wassub- 
sequentlv provisor for seven years. "While 
in Tatis ‘he graduated doctor of divinity in 
the university in 1694, and he was also twice 
appointed procurator of the German or Eng- 
lish ‘ Nation ’ at the university of Paris, and, 
as such, was for the time being a member 
of the academic governing body. Leaving 
France about 1096, he went to London, where 
he acted for a while as tutor to the Earl of 
Antrim, an Irish catholic peer ; but after- 
wards removing to Dublin, he was arrested 
and imprisoned for his religion in 1702. In 
the ‘ Registry of Popish Clergy ' for 1708-4 
he is described as popish parish priest of 
St. Michan, and so he remained until his 
death, at the age of seventy-eighty on S March 
1788. He is described by Hams, the editor 
of Sir James Ware’s ‘ Works,' as ‘ a man of 
learning and of a good character.’ 

An anonymous mezzotint portrait is men- 
tioned by Bromley. 

He was the author of the following works: 
1. ‘A Modest and True Account of the 
Chief Points in Controversy between the 
Roman Catholicks and the Protestants,’ Ant- 
werp and London, 1699, 8vo. 2. ‘ Prayers 
and Meditations, 1 'Dublin, 1706, 12mo. 3. ‘The 
New Testament translated into English from 
the Latin, with Marginal Notes,’ Loudon, 
1706 and 1718, 8vo. 4. ‘ Rules and Godly 
Instructions,’ Dublin, 1716, 12mo. 6. ‘A 
Brief History of St. Patrick’s Purgatory 
and its Pilgrimages ; written in favour of 
those who are curious to know the Particu- 
lars of that famous Place and Pilgrimage, so 
much celebrated in Antiquity,’ Dublin, 1718, 
12mo. 6. 1 A Oalechism for the use of the 
Parish,’ Dublin, 1718, 12mo. 7. ‘ A Letter 
to His Grace Edward ; Lord Archbishop of 
Tuam, in answer to his charitablo Address 
to all who are of the Communion 'of the 
Church of Rome,’ Dublin, 1719, 1720,1728, 
8vo. 8. ‘A New History of the World, 
containing an Historical and Chronological 
Account of the Times and Transactions from 
the Oreation to the Birth of Christ, accord- 
ing to the Computation of the Septuagint,’ 
Dublin, 1720, fol. 9. ‘The Cose of the 
Catholics of Ireland,' Dublin, 1724, 

He was also the author of several contro- 
versial pamphlets and the translator of 
others, and left in manuscript a work en- 
titled ‘ An Argument skewing the Difficul- 
ties in Sacred Writ as well in the Old as 


New Testament ; ’ ho is also stated by Ander- 
son (Sketches of the Native Irish ) to have 
published a short ‘ History of Ireland.’ 

[Harris’s Works of Sir James Ware; Bat- 
tersby's Dublin Jesuits ; Anderson’s Sketches of 
the Native Irish; Bellesheim’s Geackichte der 
Katholiscben Kirche in Irland, vol. ii. ; Webb’s 
Compendium of Irish Biography.] P. L. N. 

NASH, FREDERICK (1782-186G), 
water-colour painter, was bom in Lambeth, 
London, on 28 March 1782. He was the son 
of a builder, and at an early age became a 
pupil of Thomas Malton the younger [q. v.J, 
although a wealthy relative lisd offered to 
give him a legal education. He studied also 
at th8 Royal Academy, and began to exhibit 
there in 1800 by sending a druwing of * The 
North Entrance of Westminster Abbey.’ 
He was afterwards employed by Sir Robert 
Smirke [q. v.] the architect, and between 1801 
and 1809 ho made some of the drawings for 
Britton and Brayley’s ‘Beauties of England 
and Wales,’ and for Britton’s ‘Architectural 
Antiquities.’ In 1807 he was appointed 
architectural draftsman to the Society of 
Antiquaries. He had three drawings in 
the first exhibition of the Associated Artists 
in Water-Colours in 1808, and in 1809 ex- 
hibited six drawings as a momber of that 
short-lived society. These included two in- 
teriors of Westminster Abbey, the west front 
of St. Paul's, and a large drawing of the 
choir of Canterbury Cathedral. In 1810 he 
was elected an associate, and six months 
later a full member, of the Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours ; he seceded in 
1812, in consequence of his disapproval of 
certain changes mode in its constitution, hut 
he was re-elected in 1824. 

His first published work was ‘ A Series of 
Views of the Collegiate Chapel of St. George 
at Windsor/ 1806, drawn and etched by 
himself, and finished in aquatint by Frederick 
C. Lewis and others, This was followed 
by ‘Twelve Views of the Antiquities of 
London/ 1805-10. In 1811 he exhibited a 
fine drawing of the ‘ Interior of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, with a funeral procession, which 
was highly praised by Benjamin West, and 
in 1812 some of the drawings which were 
engraved in Ackevmann’s ‘History of the 
University of Oxford/ 1814. In 1818 and 
1816 appeared the drawings of Glastonbury 
Abbey and the Tower of London, in 1810 
those of Malmesbury Abbey, and in 1818 
those of the Temple Church, all made for 
the ‘ Vetusta Monuments.’ He visited 
Switzerland in 1816, and in 1819 bogan the 
serips of drawings of P.aris and Versailles, 
which were engraved by John Pye, John 
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Byrne, Edward Gnodall, Itolierfc Walli-, 
William It. Smith, George Cooke, and others, 
for his ‘ Pirture-que Views of the City of 
Paris and its Environs,’ publi-hed between 
1820 and 1823. In 1821 be exhibited bis 
drawings of Tewke-bury Abbey, also made 
for the ‘ Vefusta Monuments.’ lie was 
again in Paris in 1824 to nuke a series of 
drawings of its environs for M. .1. F. d’Os- 
tervald, and in 1825 be returned thither 
with Sir Thomas Lawrence, whom he as- 
sisted by painting the accessories in n por- 
trait group of Louis XVUI and the French 
royal family. He hod previously painted in 
oil, and among the works which he con- 
tributed to the British Institution between 
1812 and 1852 was a picture representing 
‘The Enthronation of King George the 
Fourth,' exhibited in 1824, and engraved 
in mezzotint by Charles Turner. In 
1824 he exhibited at the Society of Painters 
in Water-Colours a very large drawing 
of the ‘Interior of Westminster Abbey,’ 
this time with a royal procession, and in 
1325 a ‘ View of Calais Harhaur.’ A view 
of ‘Paris from Pere-La-Chaise,’ engraved by 
Edward Finden, appeared in the ‘ Literary 
Souvenir’ for 1825. In 1828 he sent six 
drawings of Durham Cathedral, and in 1829 
•seven drawings of the ruins of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, York ; the latter ho drew on stone 
for the * Vetuata Monumental In 1830 he 
was sketching in Normandy, and he ex- 
hibited some views in the Netherlands, of 
which ‘ The Packet Boat entering the Har- 
bour of Ghent ’ was engraved by Edward 
Goodall for the 1 Literary Souvenir 1 of 1831. 
Nash retired to Brighton in 1831, but con- 
tinued to send drawings to the Royal 
Academy until 1847, and to the Society of 
Painters in “Water-Colours until 1856, his 
contributions to the latter exhibition num- 
bering in all nearly five hundred. 

The subjects of Nash’s later works were 
generally drawn from the locality in. which 
he lived and the adjacent parts of Sussex. 
While painting a view of Arundel, in 1837, 
he had a narrow escape from being killed by 
the fall of a stack of chimneys through the 
roof of the room in which he was at work. In 
1837 he made a tour on the Moselle, and in 
1843 visited the Rhine. His usual practice 
was to make and colour on the spot three 
drawings of the subject which he had in 
hand, one representing the effects of early 
morning, another that of midday, and a 
third that of evening, His later style, 
which commenced with his Paris views, 
although lighter in touch and brighter in | 
colour, did not equal that of his earlier I 
drawings, whose grandeur of effect led ! 


Turner to pronounce Nash to be the finest 
architectural painter of his day. 

Nash died at 4 Montpellier Road, Brighton, 
from an attack of bronchitis, on 5 Dec. 1830, 
and was buried there in the extra-mural 
cemetery. The contents of his studio, in- 
cluding the palette of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
were subsequently sold at Brighton. 

The South Kensington Museum pos- 
i ses=es four examples of his art : ‘ The 
1 Waterworks at Versailles,’* Tintem Abbey,’ 
‘ Distant View of London from Holloway,’ 
and a ‘ View of the Mansion Housb and the 
Poultry, looking down Cheapside.’ 

[Art Journal, notice by J. J. Jenkins, 1857, 
p. 81 ; Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists of the Eng- 
lish School, 1878; Roget’s History of the Old 
Water-Colour Society, 1891 ; Royal Academy 
Exhibition Catalogues, 1800-47; Exhibition 
Catalogues of the Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours, 1810-1856; British Institution Ex- 
hibition Catalogues (Living Artists), 1812- 
1852.] R. E. G. 

NASH, JOHN (1752-1835), architect, of 
Welsh extraction, was horn in 1762, at Car- 
digan in Wales, or, according to another 
account, in London. He was placed by his 
aronts as pupil to Sir Robert Taylor [q. v.], 
ut on leaving him he discontinued the pro- 
fession of an architect, and retired to a pro- 
perty near Carmarthen. About 1793 he wns 
1 induced bv his former fellow-pupil, Samuel 
I Pepys Cockerell [q. v.], and others, to resume 
practice us an architect. He soon obtained 
a large local practice in publio and private 
architecture, extending rapidly throughout 
the country. Among his early works were 
the county gaol, Cardigan (1798), the county 
gaol, Hereford (1797), the west front and 
chapter-house of the cathedral at St. David’s 
(1798), and various private commissions, such 
os Sundridge in Kent, Luscombe in Devon- 
shire, Killymore Castle in county Tyrone, 
Childwall Hall, Lancashire, and alterations 
or additions to Corsham House in Wiltshire, 
Bulstrode in Buckinghamshire, Hale Hall in 
Lancashire, &c. In 1814, at the celebration 
of the peace by fireworks and other enter- 
tainments in St. James's Park, Nash de- 
signed the temporary bridge over the lake 
(which remained for some years after), and 
also the Temple of Concordia in the Green 
Park. 

Nash had by this time obtained as an archi- 
tect a large snare of the patronage of royalty, 
the nobility and gentry, and public bodies, 
and became the favourite architect of the 
prince regent. He designed or remodelled 
numbers of mansions, bridges, market-places, 
kc. _ It is, however, with his share in London 
architectural improvements that his name 
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will be inseparably connected. "When the 
crown in January 1811 re-entered into pos- 
session of the land known as Marylebone 
Park an act of parliament was obtained to 
form a public pnrkthere and to build on the 
ground adjoining it. The plans were made 
by Nash, who obtained the premium of 1,0002, 
offered by the treasury in 1798. Nash also 
designed the ten-aces along the edge of the 
park (except Cornwall and Munster Terraces) 5 
fn these he followed out a design previously 
adopted by the brothers Adam, of uniting 
several houses in a single fapads, faced with 
stucco. A special clause was inserted iu the 
leases whereby the lessees covenanted to 
renew the stucco exteriors every 4th August 
during their lease. The park was ckristened 
the Hegent’s Park. Park Orescent and 
Square, with Albany and other adjoining 
streets, were also erected fromNash’s designs. 
He also projected tbe Regent’s Canal, con- 
necting the Thames at Limehouse with the 
Grand Junction Canal at Paddington. This 
was commenced in October 1812, and finally 


completed in August 1820. 

A desire was now felt to make a wide 
street as a means of communication from 
Carlton House, the residence of the prince 
regent, to the Regent’s Park. An act of par- 
liament for this important work was obtained 
in 1818, and the new street was nearly com- 
pleted in 1820. The street started from 
Carlton House, sweeping away St. Alban's 
Street and the rest of the small streets known 
as St. James's Market ; it then crossed Picca- 
dUly, and, following the course of the old 
Swallow Street, was originally intended to 
open straight into Portland Place. Foley 
House and its grounds, on which the Lang- 
ham Hotel now stands, were purchased by 
Nash for this purpose at a price of 70,0001., 
but he subsequently altered his plan through 
a disagreement with Sir James Langham, 
and diverted the new street so as to make 
a sharp turn into Portland Place. At this 
turn Nash built All Souls’ Church, to ter- 
minate the view up the new street, which 
was christened Regent Street, This church, 
with its pointed spire and round colonnade, 
which was advanced unduly forward towards 
the street^ was the butt of many caricaturists 
of the period. For the buildings Nash adopted 
lus former principle of several single facades; 
these gave a continuous architectural effect, 
but owing to the great length of the street 
became featureless and monotonous, Among 
the important features of Nash’s design was 
tbe Quadrant, extending from Glasshouse 
Street to Piccadilly, consisting of two rows 
of shops with projecting colonnades, The 
colonnades, however, in themselves a very 
vol. xrv. 


striking piece of architecture, were removed 
in 1818 at the request of the shopkeepers, and 
for other public reasons. Among the build- 
ings erected by Nash in this street were the 
Argyll Rooms (burnt down in 1834), and a 
spacious residence, situated halfway between 
Piccadilly Circus and Waterloo Place, on the 
east side, which lie built for himself ; he re- 
moved to it from his former house at 29 Dover 
Street, Piccadilly, and resided there until he 
retired from the profession. To this house 
he added a picture gallery, decorated with 
copies of paintings by Raphael, to make 
which he obtained the special permission of 
the pope, and employed artiste for four years 
at Rome. The house subsequently passed 
through various hands, was known at one 
time as 'The Gallery of Illustration,’ and 
was the temporary home of the Constitu- 
tional and Junior Constitutional Clubs. 
Nash also altered and enlarged the opera- 
house in the Haymarket (pulled down in 
1898), and added the arcade and colonnade. 
He designed the Haymarket Theatre; the 
Gallery of British Artists, Suffolk Street 
(with J ames Elmes [q. v.l) ; the Church of 
St. Mary, Haggerston ; the United Service 
Club, Pall Mall ; the east wing of Carlton 
House Terrace ; and he completed the laying 
out of St. James’s Purk. Nask was employed 
by the prince regent to repair and enlarge 
Buckingham House ; contrary to tbe inten- 
tion of parliament in voting the money, this 
resulted in its complete reconstruction as 
Buckingham Palace (again altered by Ed- 
ward Store [q. v.J after the accession of 
Queen Victoria). One of the features of 
Nash’s design was a large entrance archway, 
modelled on the arch of Constantine at Rome ; 
hut this was removed to Cumberland Gate, 
Hyde Park, in 1850-1, and is generally known 
as the Marble Arch. Nash also designed tbe 
entrance to the Royal Mews in Buckingham 
Palace Road. lie was further employed 
by the prince regent in making extensive 
alterations and additions to the Pavilion at 
Brighton, About 1881 Nash retired from 
business, and went to reside at East Cowes 
Castle, Isle of Wight, which lie had erected 
in earlier days for himself. He died there 
on 18 May 1886, in his eighty-third year. 

Few architects have been given such 
opportunities of distinction as Nash, but it 
cannot he said that he proved himself quite 
worthy of them. Regent Street ranks among 
the great thoroughfares of the world, but its 
architecture is its least satisfactory feature. 
Never original in hie ideas, Nosh seemed de- 
void of any sense of grandeur or freedom in 
his style. No one oftha buildings designed 
by him qualifies him to rank as a great archi- 
ll 
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ti ct ; and where an e fleet of solidify and nias- 
-ive rsjiose is produced, it is mailed by his 
persi-ti-nt use of stucco in the same monoto- 
nous tint. This gave ri«e to the well-Lnown 
cpbrrom {Quarterly Iteneir, June 1826): 

Ange^Ua at Rome was for building renown'd, 
For of m irblt he lett what of brick he had found; 
Hut is not o'.r -Nash, too. a very gie.it master '< 

He finds us all brick and he le.u es a* all i Lister. 

Nadi mad" irreat use of cast-iron in his 
buildings, and took out several patents for 
this purpose, lie had many pupils and assist- 
. nfe, among them being Augustus Pimin 
'q. v.], who was led very much by hash’s 
'•dvice and encouragement to the study of 
Gothic architecture. Nash was in every way 
a liberal encourage! of art and artist’*, \ad 
in private life was highly esteemed; but the 
> \ee*sive patronage lavished on Xa*h by- 
George IV brought him many enemies, espe- 
cially after the king’s death. His booirs, 
prints, and drawings, including a laTge num- 
ber of his original architectural designs, were 
-old by auction at Evans's, Pall Mall, on. 
15 duly 1885, and following days. A portrait 
uf Nash by Sir Thomas Lawrence is at Jesus 
College, Oxford, placed there at his own re- 
quest, instead of pecuniary recompense for 
work done on behalf of the college ; and a 
bust of him is in. the Eoyal Institute of 
British Architects. He frequently exhibited 
his designs at the Koyal Academy. 

[Papu tilth’s Diet, of Architecture (where an 
extensive list of authorities is given); Gent, 
Mag. 1835, ii. 43" ; Redgrave's Diet, of Artists.] 

L. 0. 

NASH, JOSEPH (1809-1878), water- 
colour painter and lithographer, son of the 
Rev. Obey Nash, who kept the Manor House 
School at Croydon, was bom at Great Mar- 
low, Buckinghamshire, on 17 Dec. 1809. He 
was educated by his father, and at the age of 
twenty-one commenced the study of archi- 
tecture under the elder Pugin [see Pugin, j 
Augustus, 1762—1832], whom he accompa- 
nied to France, and for whose work, ‘ Paris 
and its Environs,’ 1830, he made some of 
the drawings. In the early stage of his 
career Nash was much occupied on figure 1 
subjects illustrating the poets and novelists, 
and exhibited many drawings of that class 
with the Society of Painters in Water- 
Colour s ; of which he was elected an as- 
sociate in 1831 ; of these some were engruved 
for the. 1 Keepsake,’ and similar publication?. 1 
But he earned celebrity by his picturesque 1 
views of late Gothic buildings, English and | 
foreign, which he enlivened with figures [ 
grouped to illustrate the habits of their ! 


owners in bygone days, somewhat in the 
manner of Cattermole. Hai ing at an early 
period mastered the art of lithography, Nadi 
utilised it in the production of several evcel- 
I lent publications ; his ‘ Architecture of the 
I Middle Ages’ appeared in 1838, and between 
1839 and 1849 his great work, in four series, 
; 1 Mansions of England in the Olden Time,' 
j which was highly successful, and has main- 
' t lined its reputation. lnl846kelitliographed 
j Wilkie’s * Oriental Sketches,’ and in 1848 a 
9et of views of Windsor Castle from his own 
drawings. Other works to which Nash con- 
tributed were Lawson’s ‘ Scotland Delineated,’ 
1847-64, ‘Comprehensive Pictures of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851,’ McDermot’s ‘The 
Merrie Days of England,’ 1868-9. and ‘Eng- 
lish Ballads,’ 1864. He became a full member 
of the Water-Colour Society in 1842, and 
was a constant exhibitor up to 1876, sending 
many of the original drawings for the above 
publications, with occasionally subjects from 
Shakespeare, &c. In his views of buildings 
Nash aimed chiefly at picturesque effect, pay- 
ing little attention to structural detail ; he 
followed James Dufileld Harding [q. v.] in 
his free use of body colour, and hie lithographs 
are executed in the tinted style made popular 
by that artist. He died at Hereford Road, 
Bayswater, London, 19 Deo. 1878, having a 
few months before been granted a oivil-fist, 
pension of 1007. His only son, Joseph, is 
a painter of marine subjects, and has been a 
member of the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water-Colours since 1886. The South Ken- 
sington Museum possesses some examples of 
Nask’6 art. 

[Roget'R Hist, of the Old Water-Colour Society, 
1891, ii 240; Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Uni- 
versal Cat. of Books on Art; Great Marlow parish 
register.] p. M. O’D. 

NASH, MICHAEL (fi. 1796), protes- 
testant conversialist, may have been the son 
of Richard Nash, who married Sarah Joyce 
on 26 Aug. 1723 at St. James's, Clerkenwi'll, 
London ( Marl , Soe. Reg. xiii. 248), though a 
assagein one of his controversial pamphlets 
The Windmill Overturned, p. 43) reads like 
a confession of illegitimate birth. Nash is 
conjecturally credited with the authorship 
of 1 Stenography, or the most easy and concise 
Method of writing Shorthand, on an entire 
new Plan, adapted to every Capacity, and to 
the use of Schools,’ Norwich, 1783. In 1 784 
one ‘Michael Nash of Homerton, Middle- 
sex, gentleman,’ was granted a patent speci- 
fication for making blacking, No. 1421. 

Although often described as a mathodist 
minister, Nash was a member of the church of 
England. In December 1791 he was ap- 
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pointed a collector of subscriptions or can- 
vasser for the Societas Eyangelica, a society 
for the maintenance of itinerant preachers ; 
but be soon embroiled himself with the com- 
mittee by publishing an attack on the well- 
known Dr. William Romaine [q. v.] It was 
entitled ‘ Gideon's Cake of Barley Menl, a 
letter to the Rev. William Horn am e on his 
Preaching for the Emigrant Popish Clergy, 
with some Strictures on Mrs, Ilannah Moie’s 
Remarks, published for their Benefit, 1793,’ 
London, 1793. A second edition of the same 
year contains ‘another letter sent to Mr. 
Itomaine prior to this, and sundry notes 
and remarks, wherein all the objections and 
replies of opponents that have come to the 
author's knowledge, are fully answered.’ ‘The 
Barley Cake defended from the Foxes . . . 
addressed to the editors of the '■ Evangelical 
Magazine,”’ appeared a few months later. 
It seems that Nash was also secretary of 
the Society for the Promotion of the French 
Protestant Bible, and in that capacity called 
on Romaine in November 1793, and failed to 
induce him to preach on behalf of the society. 
But he found shortly after that Romaine 
had preached in his own church, and made 
a collection on behalf of the French catholic 
refugees. 

The committee of the Societas Evangelica, 
disapproving of Nash’s attacks, dismissed 
him on 17 Jan. 1794. Subsequently one of 
the committee, a Mr. Parker, ‘of the Mews,' 
denounced Nash in ‘ A Charitable Morsel 
of Unleavened Bread for the Author of 
. . . Gideon’s Coke of Barley Meal,’ 1793, 
and Nash retaliated in ‘An Answer . . . 
proving that Pamphlet to be a Beast with 
Seven Heads, and Thirty Homs or False- 
hoods,’ London, 1793. and in ‘ The ’Windmill 
Overturned by the Barley Cake . , . with a 
Faithful Narrative of the Dark Transactions 
of a Religious Society called Societas Evim- 
gelica,’ London, 1794. Onpage 19Nash claims 
to be extremely loyal, and to have sent 
through Lord Salisbury to the king expres- 
sions of loyalty in a manuscript which he 
himself valued at fifty guineas, and which 
waB graciously received. Nash's strong pro- 
testant sympathies are revealed in his latest 
extant tract, ‘The Ignis Fatuus or Will o’ the 
Wisp at Providence Chapel Detected and 
Exposed, with a Seasonable Caution to his 
infatuated Admirers to avoid the Bogs of 
his Ambiguous Watch Word and Lyiug 
Warning,’ London, 1798, an attack on Wit 
liam Huntington [q. v.] Other tracts by 
Nash of the same kind are extant. 

[Cadog.in’s Life of William Romaine in Works, 
vol. vij,; Nash's Tracts ut bupra; Evangelical 
Magazine, 1703, i. 85, contains a short review 


| of Gideon’s Cake of Earley Meal; Reuss’s Alpha- 
betical Reg aterj Watt's Bibl. Bnt.j Wemb)- 
Gibson’s Bibl. of Shorthand.] W. A. S. 

NASH, RICHARD, Buatt Nash (1674- 
1761), born at Swansea on 18 Oct. 1674, was 
the son of Richard Nash, a native of Pem- 
broke, who, as partner in a glass-house at 
Swansea, had earned the means of giving his 
son an excellent education. It was commonly 
stated, by Dr. Cheyne among others, that 
N ash had no father, and the D uchess of Marl- 
borough once twitted him with the obscurity 
of his Dirtb; butNash rejoined with charac- 
teristic felicity, ‘ Madam, I seldom mention 
my father in company, not because I have any 
reason to be ashamed of him, but because he 
has some reason to be ashamed of me.’ The 
‘Beau's’ mother was niece to Colonel John 
Poyer [q, v.] 

After some years spent at Carmarthen 
grammar Bchool Nash matriculated from 
Jesus College, Oxford, on 19 March 1691-2 j 
but he left the university without a degree. 
His father next purchased him a pour of 
colours in the army, and Nash dressed the 
part, says Goldsmith, ‘ to the very edge of 
his finances;’ but he soon found that, ‘the 
profession of arms required attendance and 
duty, and often encroached upon those hours 
he could have wished to dedicate to softer 
purposes.’ He accordingly reverted to tli6 
law, for which profession he had originally 
been intended, and entered as a student of 
the Inner Temple in 1C03. There he dis- 
tinguished himself by his good manners, by 
his taste in dress, and by leading so gay 'a 
life without visible means of support thgt 
his most intimate friends suspected him of 
being a high wayman. He was selected by the 
students of the Middle Temple to superin- 
tend the pageant which they exhibited before 
William III in 1696, and displayed so much 
skill in the matter that William oilbred to 
knight him. Nash, however, evaded the 
honour by the remark, ‘ If your majesty is 
pleased to make me a knight, I wish it may 
be one of your poor knights at Windsor, for 
then I shall have a fortune at least able to 
support my title.’ He is said to have been 
oflered a knighthood subsequently by Queen 
Anne, but refused to receive the distinction, 
simultaneously with Sir William Read fa. v.l 
the empirical oculist. Between 1696 and 1706 
he must have been reduced to strange ex- 
pedients in quest of a livelihood. A favourite 
resource was the acceptance of extravagant 
wagers, such as that he would ride through 
a village on cowback linked. On one occa- 
sion he won fifty guineas by standing at the 
great door of York Minster as the congrega- 
tion came out, clad only in a blanket. To 
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the gaming tables he -was soon indebted 
for a handsome addition to hie income, and 
his addiction to gambling drew him to Bath 
in 1703, 

Bath had been rendered fashionable as a 
health resort by Queen Anna's sisit in 1/03 
(cf. art. Vesker, Tomas'). But the wealthy 
and leisured visitors found no arrange- 
ments made for their comfort or amusement. 
Dancing was conducted on the bowling- 
green; there was no assembly, and no coda 
of etiquette, nor of dress ; men smoked in 
the presence of the ladies who met for tea and 
cards ina canvas booth ; gentlemen appeared 
ut the dance in top-boots, and ladies tn white 
aprons; the lodgings, for which exorbitant 
prices were charged, were mean and dirty j 
the sedan chairmen were rude and uncon- 
trolled ; there was no machinery for introduc- 
tions : the gentlemen habitually wore swords, 
and duals were frequent. In 1704 Captain 
Webster, a gamester, had endeavoured to im- 
prove matters bv establishing a series of sub- 
scription balls at the town-hall ; but Webster 
was killed in a duel shortly after Nash’s ar- 
rival. Nash soon resolved to correct the pro- 
vincial tone of the place, and, os an agreeable 
and ingenious person of organising capacity, 
he obtained a paramount influence among the 
visitors. He readily obtained the goodwill 
of the corporation, and engaged a good band 
of music ; ne then set on loot a subscription 
of a guinea, subsequently raised to two 
guineas, per annum, provided an assembly 
house, drew up a code of rules, and caused 
them to be posted in the pump-room, which, 
was henceforth put under the care of an 
officer called 1 the pumper.’ The company 
consequently increased; new houses of a more 
ambitious type began to be built, and in 1706 
Nash Taised 18,0001. by subscription for re- 
pairing the mads in the neighbourhood of the 
city. Hb also conducted a successful crusade 
against the. practice of habitually wearing 
swords, against duelling, against informali- 
ties of dre«s, promiscuous smoking, the bar- 
barities of the chairmen, and the exorbitant 
charges of the lodging-house keepers, His 
command of the hand gave him the control 
of the hours for the balls and assemblies, and 
his judicious regulations were despotically en- 
forced. Royalty in the person of the Princess 
Amelia was compelled to submit to his au- 
thority, and deviations from his code hyper- 
sons of inferior rank were severely dealt with. 
It is related how on one occasion the Duchess 
of Queensbery came one night to the as- 
sembly in a white apron. Nash, on perceiv- 
ing this infringement of his rules, promptly 
approached her grace, and, with every ges- 
ture of profound respect, untied her apron, 


and threw it among the ladies women on the 
back benches, observing that such a garment 
was proper only for Abigails. By such dis- 
plays Nash arrived at the position of un- 
questioned autocrat of Bath and ‘ arbiter 
elogantiarum.’ He became formally known 
as master of the ceremonies, and informally as 
, king of Bath. The corporation hung his por- 
i trait, by Hoare, in the pump-room, between 
the busts of Newton and Pope, a proceeding 
which occasioned Chesterfield’s epigram s 

This picture plac’d the busts between, 
Gives satyr all his strength ; 

"Wisdom and wit are little seen, 

But folly at full length. 

(The various reasons given for disputing 
Chesterfield’s authorship in 1741 are quite 
inconclusive. See Notes and Queries, otk ser. 
xi. 837). 

Nash now had his levfie, his flatterers, his 
buffoons, and even his dedicators. His vanity 
was proportionately large ; he habitually tra- 
velled in n post chariot, drawn by six greys, 
with outriders, footmen, and French horns ; 
his dress was covered with the most expen- 
sive embroidery and lace ; he always wore an 
immense cream-coloured beaver hat, and as- 
signed as a reason for this singularity that 
he did so to secure it from being stolen. In 
1787 his reputation suffered considerably by 
his failure to recover the commission due to 
him on winnings at the gaming tables from 
Walter "Wiltshire, lessee of the Assembly 
Rooms, the court deciding that the compact 
was immoral. In 1738, however, Nash took 
a leading part in the welcome given by the 
city to Frederick, prince of Wales, in me- 
mory of whose visit he erected an obelisk, 
for which, after some correspondence, he in- 
duced Pope, who had described him as an im- 
pudent fellow, to write the inscription. 

In addition to being a sleeping partner 
in Wiltshire’s, and very possibly in other 
gambling-houses in the city, Nash was him- 
self a regular frequenter of the gaming tables, 
at which he made large sutob, until by the act 
of 1740 severe penalties were enacted against 
all games of ohance. He managed to evade 
the law for a time by the invention of new 
games, among which one called E 0 beoame 
the favourite ; but in 1746 a more stringent 
law was passed. His income now became 
very precarious,. and as a new generation 
sprang up, to which Nash was a stranger, his 
splendour gradually faded. Embittered by 
neglect, he lost the remainder of his popu- 
larity, and about 1768 the corporation voted 
him an allowance of 10/. a month. He long 
occupied a house in St. John’s Court, known 
as the Garrick’s Head, and subsequently 
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rented bv Mrs. Delaney, but moved to a 
smaller liouse near to it in Gascoyne Place, 
before bis death, at the age of eighty-seven, 
on 3 Feb. 1701. The corporation having voted 
507. towards his funeral, he was buried with 
great pomp on 8 Feb. in Bath Abbey, whore a 
monumental tablet bears an epitaph written 
by Dr. Henry Harington [q.v7| A long epi- 
tapli was also composed byNask’s old friend, 
Dr. William Oliver, and an elaborate ‘ Epi- 
tapbium Ricardi Nash ’ by Dr. William King, 
principal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford (all three 
are pnnted in Richard Warner’s ‘Modem 
History of Bath,’ 1801, pp. 870-2). 

‘ Mature,' soys Goldsmith, * had by no 
means favoured Mr. Nash for a beau garqon; 
his person was clumsy, too large and awk- 
ward, and his features harsh, strong, and 
peculiarly irregular; yet, even with these 
disadvantages lie made love, became a uni- 
versal admirer, and was universally admired. 
He was possessed at least of some requisites 
as a lover. He had assiduity, flattery, fine 
cloaths, and as much wit as the ladies he 
addressed.’ His successes with the fair sex ex- 
tended to Miss Fanny Murray, whose charms 
were supposed . to nave inspired Wilkes’s 
famous ‘ Essay on Woman ’ (see Notes and 
Queries, 4th ser. iv. 1). 

Nash’s foibles were compensated by many 
sterling qualities. According to Goldsmith, 
his virtues sprang from an honest, benevolent 
mind, and his vices from too much good 
nature. "With Ralph Allen and Dr. Oliver, 
he was mainly instrumental in establishing 
the mineral-water hospital at Bath, He is 

S d for the great care he took of young 
, whom he attended at the balls at the 
assembly-room, and warned against adven- 
turers like himself. He was free alike from 
meanness and brutality, and the stories 
of his generosity at the gaming table are 
numerous. The humorous author of the 
anonymous life of Quin, published in 1760, 
describes Nash as in everything original! 
‘There was a whimsical refinement m his 
erson, dress, and behaviour, which was 
abitual to and sat so easily upon him that 
no stranger who came to Bath ever expressed 
any surprise at his uncommon manner and 
appearance.' Many of his sayings have found 
their way into familiar collections. His flow 
of conversation was irresistible, and examples 
of his monologue en gasconade nave been pre- 
served in tbe ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ and 
elsewhere. Ho was notorious as a scoffer at 
religion, but on one occasion he was effec- 
tually silenced by John Wesley (Wesley, 
Journal, 5 June 1789). 

Nash’s portrait, by Hos re, engraved by A. 
Walton, is prefixed to Goldsmith’s ‘Life.’ 


Another portrait, painted by T. Hudson in 
1740, has been engraved by Greatbatoh and 
by J. Faber. 

[Goldsmith’sadmirablywrittenLifc of Bichard 
Nash, bought by Newbery for 147., and published 
in 1762, was added by Dr. Johnson to nis select 
library, and remains a classic; but the amount of 
information contained in it is, like Nash’s own 
gold, 1 spread out as thinly and as far as it would 
go.' 0 oldsmith speaks, h owevsr, os if he had been 
personally acquainted with the ' Bean.’ An excel- 
lent memoir appeared in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for 1762. See also Anstey’s New Bath Guide 
for 1762; Newbery’s Biog. Mag. 1776, pp. 489, 
600; Hist. MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. App v. 327 
(a letter from Lord Orrery giving an account of 
Bath in 1731); Wright’s Historic Bath; Peach’s 
Historic Houses in Bath, 44-6 ; Doran's Me- 
mories of our Great Towns, 83-9 ; Lewis Mel- 
ville's Bath under Beau Nash, 1907 ; Lon- 
don Mag. xxxi. 616-17; Univ, Mag. xxxi. 266; 
Blackwood’s Mag. xlviii. 773; Grace Wharton's 
Wits and Beaux of Society ; Becky’s Hist, of 
England, ii. 64 ; Richard Warner’s Literary Re- 
collections, vol. ii. passim ; Chambers’s Book of 
Days, i. 217-18; Letters of Henrietta, Countess 
of bnffolk, etl. Crokor, ii. 114 sq.; Elwin and 
Courthope’s Pope; James Hervey’s Life, 1772, 
pp. 168, 179 ; Ann. Reg. xx. 176. Nash’s history 
has also been treated with discernment in two 
modern novels, Mrs. Hibbert Ware’s King of Bath 
and Mary Deane’s Mr. Zinzan of Bath.] T. S. 

NASH or NASHE, THOMAS (1687- 
1601), author, son of William Nash, ‘ mi- 
nister,’ and Margaret, his second wife, was 
baptised at Lowestoft in November 1667. 
According to Nash’B own account the family 
was of Herefordshire origin, and boasted 
‘ longer pedigrees than patrimonies’ {Lenten 
Stuffe). His father, who is called in the 
Lowestoft parish register ‘ preacher’ as well 
as ‘ minister, ’ seems to have been curate 
there, and never obtained preferment. Tho- 
mas describes him as putting ‘ good meat in 
poor men's mouths’ {Have with you to Saffron 
Walden , ed. Grosart, iii. 189). Two older 
sons, Nathaniel (1663-1666) and Israel (6. 
1666), were horn at LoweRtoft, os well as 
four daughters, Mary (6. 1602), Robecca {b. 
1678), and two named Martha, who both died 
in infancy, The nomenclature of the chil- 
dren suggests that the parents inclined to 
Puritanism. The father survived his son 
Thomas, and was buried in Lowestoft Church 
on 26 Aug. 1603. 

_ In October 1682 Nash matriculated os a 
sizar at St. John’s College, Cambridge, having 
possibly resided there a year or two before. 
In his youth he described his college (in 
Roger Ascham’s phrase) as at one time ‘ an 
university within itself’ (Epistle to Mena- 
phon) ; and in his latest work he declared 
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that he • loved it still, for it ever was and 
is the sweetest nur->e of knowledge in all 
that university’ (Lentui Stuffe, v. 241 
Some Latin verses on Ecele=ia-tes (xli. 1 ), 
bj himself and fellow-scholars belonging to 
the Lady Margaret Foundation, are preserved 
at the Record Office ( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
Addenda, 1580-1625, p. 166). He graduated 
B. A. in 1585-6, and remained at Cambridge, 
he states, for * seven vere together, lacking a 
quarter.’ ' It is wefi. known,’ he wrote, ‘ I 
might have heenafellowif Ihad would’ (-Sore 
Kith you, to Saffron Walden, iii. 189). His 
malignant foe, Gabriel Ilurvey, represents his 
academic career as briefer and less creditable. 
He is charged by Harvey with habitually 
insulting the townsmen, ‘ insomuch that to 
this day [they] call every untoward scholar of 
whom there ii great hope “ a verie Nashe.” ’ 
After graduating (Harvey proceeds) he ‘ had 
a hand in a show called '• Terminus et non 
Terminus,” for which ‘ his partner in it was 
expelled the college.’ Nash ‘played in it’ 
( Harvey conjectured) 1 the varlet of clubs. . . . 
Then, suspecting that he should be staiedfor 
cgregie dun vis, and not attain the next degree, 
said he had commenced enough, and so forsook 
Cambridge, being bachelor of the third year’ 
( Habvey, Trimming of Thomas Nashe). In 
Clerke’s ‘Polimanteia’ (1591) the university 
of Cambridge is reproached with having been 
‘unkind ’to Nadi in ‘weaning him before his 
time.’ The words may merely mean that he 
left before proceeding to the degree of M.A. 
That he contrived to make a hasty tour 
through France and Italy before seriously 
seeking a profession in his own country is 
to be inferred from a few passages in the 
■works assigned to him (cf. The Unfortunate 
Traveller, v. 65 su.) 

By 1588 Nash had settled in London. A 
fair classical scholar, and an appreciative 
reader of muchforeign and English literature, 
he resolved to seek a livelihood by his pen. 
Robert Greene, Lodge, Daniel, and Marlowe, 
whose acquaintance he early made, were at- 
tracted by Ms sarcastic temper aud his over- 
mastering scorn of pretentious ignorance and 
insincerity. But. with these stem character- 
istics he combined some generous traits. Sir 
George Carey [q.v.L heir of the first Lord 
Hunsdon, recognised his promise, and to Sir 
George’s wife and daughter respectively he 
dedicated in grateful language his ‘ Christes 
Teares’ and his 'Terrors of the Night.’ He 
seems to have resided for a time at Carey’s 
house at Beddington, near Croydon. In 1592 
he wTote that ‘fear of infection detained me 
with my lord in the country’ (Pierce Penni- 
lesse, 2nd ed. Epistle). Nash also made deter- 
mined efforts to gain the patronage of the 


Earl of Southampton, ne once tasted (he 
wrote) ‘ in his forsaken extremities ’ the 
‘ full spring’ of the earl’s liberality, and paid 
him a visit in the Isle of Wight, of wMcli 
the earl was governor and Sir George Carey 
captain-general ( Terrors of the Night, 1594). 
To Southampton Nash dedicated his ‘ Unfor- 
tunate Traveller,’ his most ambitious produc- 
tion. Nash essayed, too, to attract the favour 
of the Earl of Derby, but he did not retain 
the favour of any patron long. Till his death 
he suffered the keenest pangs of poverty, and 
was (he confesses) often so reduced as to pen 
unedifying 1 toyes for gentlemen,’ by which 
he probably meant licentious songs. 

His first publication was an epistle ad- 
dressed ‘ to the Gentlemen Students of both 
Universities,’ prefixed to Greene’s romance 
of ‘ Menaphon,’ Although written earlier, 
it was not published till 1589. It is an acrid 
review of recent efforts in English literature, 
and makes stinging attacks on poetasters like 
Stanihurst, the translator of Virgil, and on 
some unnamed writers of bombastic tragedies 
in blank verse. Kyd seems to have been the 
dramatist at whom Nash chiefly aimed. His 
appreciative references to Marlowe elsewhere 
render it improbable that his censure was in- 
tended for that poet. Nash always appre- 
ciated true poetry, and his denunciation of 
those whom he viewed aa impoBtors is in this 
earliest work balanced by sympathetic refer- 
ences to ‘ divine Master Spencer,’ to Peele, 
to William Warner, and a few others. 

At the close of the essay Nash announced 
that he was engaged upon his ‘ Anatomic of 
Absurdities,’ which was to disclose his ‘ skill 
in surgery,’ and to further inquire into the 
current ‘ diseases of Art.’ It was entered on 
the ‘ Stationers’ Registers’ 17 Sept. 1688, but 
appeared only late in 1689, with a flattering 
dedication to Sir Charles Blount (afterwards 
Earl of Devonshire) [q. v.] The title, which 
was doubtless modelled on Greene’s ‘Ana- 
tomie of Flatterie’ or the ‘Anatomie of 
Fortune ’ (the second title of his 1 Arbasto’), 
ran: 'The Anatomie of Absurditie, con- 
tayning a breefe Confutation of the slender 
imputed Prayses to Feminine Perfection, 
with a short Description of the severaD Prac- 
tises of Youth and sundry Follies of our licen- 
tious Times,’ London, 1689. The book, wkick 
the author describes as ' the embrion of my 
infancy’ and the outcome of a disappointment 
in love, consists of moral reflections of a 
euphuistic type, and a further supply of sar- 
castic reflections, on contemporary writers, 
some of whom it is difflcultto identify. One 
reference to ' the Homer of Women ’ appears 
to be an unfriendly criticism of Nash’s ally, 
RobertOreenej and a contemptuous comment 
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on tlio-fi who ‘ anatomize abuses and stub up 
s inne by the roots ’ is an attack on Philip 
Srubbtss, the puritan author of the ‘ Anatomie 
of Abuses ’ (1583). 

At the time puritan pamphleteers under 
the pseudonym of Martin Mar-Prelate were 
■waning a desperately coarse and libellous 
war upon the bishops and episcopal church- 
g-ovemment. Nask’s hatred of puritanism 
was ingrained. His powers of sarcasm ren- 
dered him an effective contro verbalist. The 
fray consequently attracted him, and he en- 
tered it with spirit. The publisher John 
Danter doubtless encouraged him to engage 
in the strife, and Gabriel Harvey afterwards 
sneered at Nash as ‘ Danter’s gentleman.’ All 
the actors in this controversial drama wrote 
anonymously, and it is not easy to describe 
with certainty the part any one man played 
in it. Internal evidence shows that JMnsli’s 
customary norm de guerre was Pasquil, This 
pseudonym he probably borrowed from the 
satiric ‘Pasquil the Playne’ (1640) of Sir 
Thomas Elyot [q. v.], a writer whom he fre- 
quently mentioned with respect. The earliest 
of the tracts claiming to proceed from Fas- 
quil's pen seems to have been circulated in 
August 1580; it was entitled ‘A Counter- 
cune given to Martin Junior, by the ven- 
turous, bardie, and renowned Fasquill of 
England Cauiliero. Not of olde Martin's 
making, which newlie knighted the Saints in 
Heauen, with rise uppe Sir Petur and Sir 
Paule. But latelie dubd for his seruice at 
home in the defence of his Countrey, and for 
the cleane breaking of his staffs vpon Mar- 
tins face. Printed between tbe akye and the 
grounde, wytbin a myle of an Oake, and 
not monie Eields off from the vnpriuiledged 
Presse of the Ass-ignes of Martin Junior,’ 
4to, 1589 (cf. Brit. Bibl. ii. 124). Nash re- 
entered the combat in October, with 1 The 
Returns of the renouned Cavaliero Pasquil, 
of England from the other side of the Seas 
and his meeting with Marforiua at London 
upon the Royall Exchange, where they en- 
counter with a little houshold Talke of Mar- 
tin and Martinisme, discovering the Scabbe 
that is bredde in England, and conferring 
together about the speedie Dispersing of the 
Golden Legends of the Lives of the Saints 
. . .’ 4to, 1689. The latest contribution to the 
controversy that can safely be assigned to 
Nash was ‘ The First Parte of Pasquus Apo- 
logia. "Wherein he renders a reason to his 
Frieudes of his long Silence, and gallops the 
fields with the treatise of Reformation, late 
written by a fugitive, John Penrie, Anno 
Domini, 1690,’ 4to. 

Frequent references are made by Pasquil 
and other writers to Paaquil’s resolve to ex- 


pose exhaustively the theories and practices 
of the puritans m a volume to be entitled 
' The Lives of the Saints ’ or the new ' Golden 
Legend.’ He also promised in the same in- 
terest au ‘ Owls’ Almanack ’ and ‘ The May- 

f ame of Martinisme,’ but the battle seems to 
ave ceased before these pieces of artillery 
were constructed. That Nash was respon- 
sible for other published attacks on Martin 
Mar-Prelate is, however, very possible. A 
marginal note in tbe 1 Stationers’ Registers’ 
tentatively assigns to Nash ‘ A Mirror for 
Martinists ’ (22 Dec. 1689). This was 1 pub- 
lished by T. T,,’ doubtfully interpreted as 
Thomas Thorpe, and ‘ printed by Iohn Wolfe, 
1590 ’ (Lambeth and Britwell). Two other 
clever pamphlets which did notable havoc on 
the enemy have been repeatedly assigned to 
Nash, with some plausibility." The first is 
‘ Martins months minde that is, a certaine 
Report and true Description of Death and 
Funeralls of olde Martin Marre-prelate, the 
great M&kebute of England and Father of the 
Factious, contayning the cause of his death, 
the manner of his buriall, and the right copies 
botihof his will andsuch epitaphs as bysundrie 
his dearest friends and other nis well wishers 
■were framed for him , . August 1689, 4to. 
But the fact that the dedication is addressed 
by a pseudonymous Marphoreus to ‘Pasquin,’ 
i.e. Pasquil, renders it probable that it is by 
an intimate associate of Kush, but not by 
himself (cf. Brit. Bibl. ii. 124, 127). To the 
same pen should probably be allotted one 
of the latest of the Martin Mar-Prelate lucu- 
brations: ‘Am Almond for a Parrat, or 
Cuthbert Ourry-knauesAlmes’(1690). This 
is dedicated to William Kemp [q. v.] the 
actor, and the writer claims to nave travelled 
in Italy. John Lyly [q. v.] was closely as- 
sociated with Nash during the controversy, 
but it is unlikely that he was responsible 
for these two sparkling libels. To Lyly, 
however, should be ascribed tbe ‘Pappe with 
a Hatchet,’ which often figures in lists of 
Nash's works. 

In the opinion of the next generation, 
Nash’s unbridled pen chiefly led to tbo dis- 
comfiture of the ‘ Martinists.’ Many pam- 
phleteers claiming to be his disciples at- 
tempted to employ his weapons against the 
soctories of Charles I’s reign. In 1040 John 
Taylor the water-poet issued ‘ Differing Wor- 
ships ... or Tom Nosh his ghost (the old 
Martin queller) newly rous’d and is come to 
chide . . . nonconformists, schismatiques, 
separatists, and scandalous libellers.’ In 
1842 another disciple published ‘ Tom Nash 
his Ghost to the three scurvy Fellowes of the 
upstart family of the SnutHers, Ruliiers, andi 
Shufflers ... a little revived since the 80 
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year? of tlie ](ite Queen Elizabeth when 
Martin Morprelate was as mad as any of his 
Tubmen are now.' hash's ghost in a verse- 
preface claims to have ‘made the nesl of 
Martins take their flight.’ On 17 Feb. 1044 
there appeared a third work of like calibre, 

1 Crop-ears curried, or Tom Nash his Ghost : 
declaring the pruining of Prinnes two last 
Parricidicall Pamphlets,’ by John Tavlor. 
hash’s ‘merry wit,’ wrote* Izaak Walton, 
‘made some sport and 3uch a discovery of 
[the Martini-ts’] absurdities as — which is 
strange — he put a greater stop to these 
malicious pamphlets than a much wiser man 
had been able’ (Life of Hooker, ed. Pullen, I 
p. 203). 

"When the controversy subsided, Nash 
sought employment in more peaceful paths, 
and apparently tried his hand at poetry. 
The publisher Thomas Newman employed 
him in 1501 to edit an unauthorised edition 
of Sidney’s ‘Astrophel and Stella.’ But it 
was quickly withdrawn, and in Newman’s 
revised edition of the same year Nash’s con- 
tributions were suppressed (cf. Ameb, Gar- 
ner, i. 407 seq.) In a prefatory address, en- 
titled • Somewhat to reade for them that 
list,’ Nash had bestowed profuse and appa- 
rently sincere commendations on Sidney and 
his si«ter, the Countess of Pembroke, and 
only showed his satiric vein when mockingly 
apologising for his ‘ witless youth ’ and ‘ the 
dulness of bis style.’ More serious offence was 
probably given by Nash’s, or the publisher’s, 
boldness in appending to Sidney’s poems 
•other noblemen 


verses by Daniel and ‘ sundry other noblemen 
and gentlemen,’ without apparently asking 
the consent of the authors. An anonymous 
poem of two stanzas, which in the unautho- 
rised edition concludes the collection (‘If 
floods of tears could cleanse my follies past ’), 
has been reasonably assigned to Nash himself 
(Pierce Pennilesse, ed. Collier, xxi.) These 
stanzas, transposed in order, were again 
printed with music in Dowland’s ‘Second 
Booke of Songs,’ 1000. A manuscript copy 
of them is found in a printed edition of 
Nicholas Breton’s ‘Melancbolike Humours,’ 
1600, among Tanner’s hooks in the Bodleian 
Library, and there an admirable third stanza 
is added (‘Praise blindness, eyes, for seeing 
Is deceit’). The additional lmes, however, 
properly belong to a separate poem, which is 
also set to music in Lowland's ‘ Second Booke,’ 
and possibly came likewise from Nash’s pen ’ 
(Skakspeare Soc. Papers, i. 76-9, ii. 62-4). 

As a professional controversialist, Nash 
was not willing to let the Martin Mar-Pre- 
late controversy wholly die without making 
a strenuous effort to revive it. Circumstances 
favoured his ambition. In a lame and im- 


potent way, Richard Ilarvey [cj. v.l, astro- 
loger and divine, had taken part in the latest 
stages of the warfare. He hnd recommended 
peace, but his contributions were largely cha- 
racterised by savage denunciations at the men 
of letters who had, he argued, irresponsibly 
embittered the strife. In his ‘Theological 
Discourse of the Lamb of God ’ (1590), and ui 
his ‘ Plaine Percevall,’ he especially singled 
out N ash, Greene, and Lvly for attack. Nash 
he openly referred to as 1 the Cavaliero Pas- 
quir (cf. Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. iv, 820 
seq.) Nash retaliated by satirising his as- 
sailant’s notoriously ineffective efforts in as- 
trology in ‘ A wonderful, strange, and miracu- 
lous Astrologicall Prognostication for this 
year of our Lord God 1591, by AdamFoule- 
weather, student in Asse-tronomy, , Lon- 

don, by Thomas Scarlet.’ Next year Nash’s 
triend Greene carried the dispute a step fur- 
ther in his ‘ Quip for an Upstart Courtier ’ by 
contemptuously describing Richard Ilarvey 
and his well-known brothers Gabriel and John 
as the sons of a poor ropemaker of Saffron 
Walden. Moreover, in his ‘ Groats worth of 
"Wit,’ which he completed on his deathbed, 
Greene encouraged Nash to carry on the con- 
troversv by apostrophising him as ‘ young 
Juvenal, that biting satirist,’ whose business 
in life it was to 1 inveigh against vain men.’ 

In the autumn Nash liberally followed 
this advice by penning his ‘Pierce Penni- 
lesse his Supplication to the Divell,’ which was 
first entered on the ‘ Stationers’ Registers ’ 
on 8 Aug. 1592. It was an uncompromising 
exposure of the deceits by which worldly 
prosperity was fostered, and satirised con- 
temporary society with all the bitterness of 
a disappointed aspirant to fortune. Some 
verse in the opening chapter — containing the 
lines : 

Divines and dying men may talk of hell, 

But in my heart her several torments dwell 

— illustrates the depths of Nash's despond- 
ency. The couplet was effectively introduced 
into thepopularplay ‘ The Yorkshire Tragedy,’ 
1606. At the close of Nash’s pamphlet is a 
fine sonnet commending Spenser’s 'Faerie 
Queene,’ but lamenting the omission of the 
name of a great nobleman (doubtless the Earl 
of Derby) from the list of those whom Spen- 
ser had commemorated in his prefatory son- 
nets.. ‘ Pierce Pennilesse ' was first published 
by Richard Jones with a pretentious title-page 
of the publisher’s composition. The wordsran : 
‘Pierce Pennilesse his Supplication to the 
Divell. Describing the overspreading of Vice 
and the suppression of Vertue. Pleasantly 
interlac’d with variable delights and pathe- 
tically intermixt with coaceipted reproofes. 
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"Written by Thomas Nash, Gentleman, Lon- 
don, by Richard Jhones, 1592,’ Of this 
< long-tailed ' verbiage Nash disapproved, and 
he contrived that Abel Jeft’es, another sta- 
tioner, should issue at once a second edition 
■with the first seven words alone upon the 
title-page, along with the motto ‘ Herbaria 
grandis habere nihil.’ In a ‘ private epistle,’ 
Nash here explained that fear of the plague 
kept him from London while the book was 
going through the press, and that he had no 
intention of attacking any save those who 
attacked him. The work was well received ; 
it was six times reprinted within the year, 
and was ‘ maimedly translated ’ into Trench. 
In 1595 H. 0. (perhaps Ilenry Chettle) pub- 
lished a feeble imitation, entitled ‘Piers 
Plainnes seaven yeres Prcutiship.’ About 
1606, after Nash’s death, an anonymous 
writer issued on ineffective sequel, ‘ The Re- 
tume of the Knight of the Post from Hell 
with the Devils Answeare to the Supplica- 
tion of Piers Penniless.’ Nash had himself 
contemplated the continuation of his ‘ Piers ’ 
under some such title. Dekker, aa the cham- 
pion of Nash’s reputation, adversely criti- 
cised this effort in his ‘Newes from Hell 
brought by the Divells Carrier 1 (1006). 

In one bitter passage of ‘Pierce Penni- 
lesse,' Nash pursued his attack on the Har- 
veys. Immediately afterwards Gabriel Har- 
vey descended into the arena, avowedly to 
avenge Greene’s attacks in his ‘ Quip r on 
himself and his brothers. Greene was now 
dead, but Gabriel had no scruple in defam- 
ing his memory in his ‘Foure Letters and 
certain Sonnets,’ which waslioensed for pub- 
lication in December 1592. Nash sprang to 
the rescue, as he asserted, of his friend’s repu- 
tation. In his epistle to ‘ Menaphon ’ he had 
written respectfully of Gabriel Harvey as a 
writer of admirable Latin verse, and Gabriel 
Harvey had hitherto spoken courteously of 
Nash. He numbered him in his ‘Fours 
Letters’ among ‘the dear lovers and professed 
sons of the Muses,’ and had excused his on- 
slaughts on Richard Harvey on the ground of 
his youth. But Nash now scorned compli- 
ments, and wholly devoted his next publica- 
tion to a vigorous denunciation of Gabriel. 
He was seeking free play for his gladiatorial 
instincts, and Ins claim to intervene solely as 
Greene’s champion cannot he acoepted quite 
literally.^ In the second edition of his ‘Pierce,’ 
issued within a month of Greeno’s death, he 
had himself denounced Greene’s ‘ Groatsworth 
ofWit/hisfriend’sdyingutterance, as'aacald 
trivial lying pamphlet/ His new tract was 
entitled ‘ Strange Newes of the Intercepting 
certaine Letters and a Conuoy of Verses as 
they were going priuilie to victuall the Low 


Countries, ’i.e. tohe applied to very undignified 
purposes, London, by John Danter, 1693, The 
work was licensed for the press on 12 Jan. 
1592-3, underatitle beginning ‘The Apologie 
of Pierce Pennilesse,’ and the second edition 
of 1693 was so designated. The dedication 
was addressed to ‘ William Apia-Lapis,’ i.e. 
Bee-stone, whom Nash describes as ‘ the 
most copious Curminist of our time, and 
famous persecutor of Priscian ’ (Christopher 
Beestone, possibly son of William, was a 
well-known actor). Harvey replied to Nash’s 
strictures in his venomous ‘Pierce’s Super- 
erogation.’ But a novel experience for Nash 
followed. He grew troubled by religious 
doubts j his temper took a pacific turn, and 
he was anxious to come to terms with Har- 
vey. On 8 Sept. 1693 he obtained a license 
for publishing a series of repentant reflec- 
tions on the sins of himzelf and his London 
neighbours, called ‘Christes Teares over 
Jerusalem.’ The dedication is addressed to 
Elizabeth, wife of Sir George Carey. There 
he affected to hid ‘ a hundred unfortunate 
farewels to fantastical! satirisme, in whose 
veines heretofore I misspent my spirit and 
prodigally conspired against good houres. 
N othmg is there now so much in my vowes aa 
to he at peace with all men, and make submis- 
sive amends where I have most displeased.’ 
Declaring himself tired of the controversy 
with Harvey, he acknowledged in generons 
terms that he had rashly assailed Harvey’s 
‘ fame and reputation.’ But Harvey was deaf 
to the appeal ; ‘ the tears of the crocodile/ 
he declared, did not move him. He at once 
renewed the battle in his ‘ New Letter of 
Notable Contents.’ In a second edition of 
his ‘ Christes Teares ’ Nash accordingly with- 
drew his offors of peace, and lashed Harvey 
anew with unbounded fury. Thereupon for 
a season the combatants refrained from hos- 
tilities, and in 1595 Clarke in his ‘ Poleman- 
teia ’ made a pathetic appeal to Cambridge 
University to make her two children friends. 

In the intervals of the strife Nash had 
written ‘The Terrors of the Night, or a 
Discourse of Apparitions,’ London, by John 
Danter, 1594, 4to j he gives an enlightened 
explanation of the character of dreams, and 
declares his incredulity respecting many 
popular superstitions. It was dedicated to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir George Carey, 
The dedication is rendered notable by its 
frank praise of Daniel’s ‘Delia.’ The work 
was licensed on 30 June 1693. A new 
literary experiment, and one of lasting in- 
fluence and interest, followed. In 1594 ap- 
peared Nash’s ‘Unfortunate Traveller, or 
the Life of Jack Wilton,’ which he dedicated 
to the Earl of Southampton. It was entered 
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'■n the ‘Stationers’ liegiater,’ 7 S<pt. 1593. 
It is a romance of reckle«i adventure, and, 
..tthough itisaworkof fiction, a few historical 
personages and episodes are introduced with- 
lut much regard to strict uccmut y. but great ly 
'o the advantage of the vraisemblance of the 
-tory. The hero is a page, ‘ a little superior 
iurank to the ordinary pfraro 5 ’ he has served 
in the English army at Tournay, but lives on 
his wits and prospers by liis impudent devices. 
He visits Italy in attendance on the Earl of 
Surrey the poet, of whose relations with the 
‘lair Geraldine 'Xueli tells a romantic but un- 
’ rust worthy story, long accepted as authentic 
by Surrey's biogiaphers. After hairbieadth 
escape^ from thepunifhment due to his mnni- 
; old offences, Jack Wilton marries aiich Vene- 
nun lady, and rejoins the English army w Idle 
i rancisl and Henry VIII arp celebrating the 
i leld of the Cloth of Gold, Thomas Deloney 
q. v.l may have suggested such an effort to 
-Nash' by his pedestrian 1 Jack of Xewbery ’ 
or ■ Thomas of Heading,’ but Xash doubtless 
designed his romance us a parody of those 
mediEBval story-books of King Arthur and 
Sir Tristram which he had already ridiculed 
in his 1 Anatomic of Absurditie.’ Whatever 
Nash’s object, the minute details with which 
he describes each episode and character 
anticipate the manner of Defoe. No one of 
X ash’s successors before Defoe, at any rate, 
displayed similar powers as a writer of realis- 
‘ : c fiction. The ‘ I nfortunate Traveller ' was, 
unhappily, Xash’s sole excursion into this 
attractive field of literature. 

In 1596 Xash returned to his satiric vein. 
He had learned that Harvey boasted of hav- 
ing silenced him. To prove the emptiness of 
r be vaunt, he accordingly issued the most 
scornful of all his tracts : 1 Hane with you 
to Saffron- Walden, or Gabriel Harueys Hunt 
is Up, containing aFull Answere to the Eldest 
•■Sonne of the Hatter-Maker . . . 1596.’ The 
work was dedicated, in burlesque fashion, to 
Diehard Litchfield, barber of Trinity Collpge, 
Cambridge, and includes a burlesque bio- 
graphy ot Harvey, which is very comically 
devised. Harvey sought to improve on this 
sally by publishing his 1 Trimming of Thomas 
Naelie ’ late in 1597, while Xash was sufier- 
ing imprisonment in the Fleet. The heated 
conflict now attracted the attention of the 
licensers of the press. The two authors were 
directed to desist from further action; and 
in 1699 it was ordered by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and others ‘ that all Nashe’s 
bookes and Dr. Harvey’s hookes be taken, 
wbersoever they may be, and that none of 
the same bookes be euer printed hereafter.’ 
Xash undoubtedly won much sympathy from 
many spectators of this protructed duel. 


Francis Meres wrote in hiVPallftdis Tamin' 
(1598), ‘As Eupolis of Athens used great 
liberty in taxing the vices of men : so doth 
Thomas Nash, Witness the brood of the 
Harveys.’ Sir John Harington was less 
complimentary in his epigram (bk. ii. 36) : 

The proverb says who fights with dirty foes 
Must needs be soil’d, admit they win or lose; 

Then think it doth a doctor’s credit dash 
To make himself antagonist to Nash. 

Thomas Middleton in his 1 Ant and the 
Nightingale,’ 1601, generously apostrophises 
Nash, who was then dead: 

Thou hadst a strife with that Tergemini ; 

Thou hurt’st them not till they hod injured thee. , 

Dekker wrote that Nash 1 made the doctor 
[Harvey] a flat dunce, and beat him at his 
two sundry tall weapons, poetrie and ora- 
torie ’ {Neicesfrom Hell, 1606V _ 

Like all the men of letters of his day, Nash 
meanwhile paid some attention to the stage. 

The great comic aotorTarlotonhad befriended 
him on his arrival in London, and he has 
been credited with compiling ‘ Tarltons 
Newes out of Purgatorie,’ 1590. Alleyn he 
had eulogised in his ‘Piers Penniless.’ In 
1593 he prepared a ‘ Pleasant Comedie, called 
Summers Last Will and Testament.’ It was 
privately acted aboutMichaelmasatBedding- * 

ton, near Croydon, at the house of Sir George 
Carey. It was not published till 1600. The j 
piece is a nondescript masque, in which Will I 

Summers, Henry vIII’s jester, figures as a ’ 
loquacious and hitter-tongaed chorus (in 
prose), while the Four Seasons, the god Bac- 
chus, Orion, Harvest, Solstitium, and similar 
abstractions soliloquise in competent blank- 
verse on their place in human economy. A 
few songs,breathingtlie genuine Elizabethan 
fire, are introduced; that entitled ‘Spring’ 
has been set to music by Mr. Henschel. For , 
Marlowe’s achievements in poetry and the 
drama Nash, too, had undisguised regard, and 
in 1594 he completed and saw through the 
press Marlowe’s unfinished ‘ Tragedieof Dido ’ 

[see Marlowe, Christopher] (of. lenten ! 
Stufie, v. 262). Nash’s contribution to the * 
work is bald, and lacks true dramat ic quality. 

But Nash was not discouraged, and in 1597 
attemp tedto convert to dramatic uses his ‘ fan- 
tastical ’ powers of satire. Henslowe agreed 
to accept a comedy for the lord admiral’s com- 1 

pany to be called ‘ The foie of Dogs.’ At the 
time Nash was in exceptional distress, and 
had to apply to HbmIows for payments on 
account. ‘ Lent the 14 May 1597 to Jubie,’ 
wrote Henslowe in his ‘ Diary ’ (p. 94), ‘ uppon < 

a notte from Nashe, twentie shellinges more , 
for the Jylle of dogges, w ch he is wrytinge 
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for the company.’ The play duly appeared 
a mouth later. But Nash asserts that, as far 
as he was concerned, it was ‘ an imperfect 
embrio.’ He had himself only completed 
‘ the induction and first act of it ; the other 
five acts, without my consent or the least 
guess of my drift or scope, by the players 
were supplied ’ (Lenten Stuffe , v. 200). The 
piece, however, attacked many current abuses 
in the state with so much violence as to 
rouse the anger of the privy council. The 
license to Henslowe's theatre was withdrawn, 
and Nash, who protested that the acts written 
by others ‘bred’ the trouble, was sent to the 
Fleet prison, after his lodgings had been 
searched and his papers seized ( Privy Coun- 
cil MS. Beg. October 1596-September 1697, 
p. 346). Henslowe notes (p. 98) : ‘ P J this 
23 of auguate 1697 to harey Porter, to carve 
to T Nashe nowe at this in the Flete, for 
wrvtinge of the eylle of Doggesten shellinges, 
to be paid agen to me when he canne.’ The 
restraint on the company was removed on 
27 Aug., but Nash was not apparently re- 
leased for many months ; and, when released, 
he was for a time banished from London. ‘ As 
Actrnon was worried by his own hounds,’ 
wrote Francis Meres in his ‘Palladia Tamia,’ 
‘so is Tom Nash of his Isle of Dogs. Dogs 
were the death of Euripides, but be not dis- 
consolate, gallant young .T uvenal ! Linus, the 
son of Apollo, died the same death. Yet God 
forbid that so brave a wit should so basely 
perish I Thine are hut paper dogs, neither 
is thy banishment like Ovid’s, eternally to 
converse with the barbarous Get®. Therefore 
comfort thyself, sweet Tom! with Oicero's 
glorious return to Rome, and with the coun- 
sel ./Eneas gives to his sea-beaten soldiers 
(Lib. i.jEneid).’ But persecution did not curb 
Nash’s satiric tongue. In the printed version 
of his ‘ Summera Last Will' (1000) he in- 
serted a contemptuous reference to the hubbub 
caused by the suppressed play : ‘ Here’s a coil 
about dogs without wit ! If I had thought 
the ship of fools would have stay'd to take 
in fresh water at the Isle of Dogs, I would 
have furnish’d it with a whole kennel of col- 
lections to the purpose.’ The incident was 
long remembered. In the ‘ Returns from 
Pemassus’ one of the characters says ‘Writs 
are out for me to apprehend me for my plays, 
and now I am bound for the Isle of Dogs.’ 

In 1697 Nashj in despair of recovering 
his credit, and being * without a penny in his 
purse,’ appealed for assistance to Sir Robert 
Cotton, but, with characteristic effrontery, 
chiefly filled his letter with abusB of £nr 
John Harington’s recent pamphlet, ‘ Meta- 
morphosis of A-jax.’ He signed himself 
1 Yours, in acknowledgment of the deepest 


bond,' but his earlier relations with Colton 
are unknown (Collide, Annals, i, 302). In 
1592, in the second edition of his ‘ Pierce 
Pennileste,’ he had complained that 'the 
antiquaries,’ of whom Cotton was the most 
conspicuous representative, ‘ were offended 
without cause ’ by his writings, and had pro- 
tested that he reverenced that excellent pro- 
fession ‘ as much as any of them all.’ Nash’s 
hitter temper certainly alienated patrons, and 
no permanent help seems to have reached him 
now. Selden, in his ‘ Table Talk ’ (ed. Arber, p. 
71), tells a story of the scorn poured by Nash — 
‘ a poet poor enough as poets uBed to be ’ — on a 
wealthy alderman because ‘the fellow’ could 
not make ‘ a blank verse,’ In 1699 he showed 
all his pristine vigour in what was probably 
his latest publication, ‘Nashe’s Lenten 
Sluffe, containing the description and first 
procreation and increase of the towne of 
Great Yarmouth, in Norfolke,’ This is u 
comically burlesque panegyric of the red 
herring, and is dedicated to Huinfrey King, 
tobacconist and author. Nash had,' he ex- 
plains, recently visited Yarmouth, and had 
obtained a loan of money and very hospi- 
table entertainment there (v. 202-3). lienee 
his warm commendation of the town and its 
industry. In tho course of the work he an- 
nounced that he was about to go to Ireland 
(v. 192). Next year he published his ‘ Sum- 
mers Last Will, 5 and he nos been doubtfully 
credited with a translation from the Italian 
of Garzoni’B ‘ Hospitall of Incurable Fooles,’ 
a satiric essay published by Edward Blount 
in 1000. But Blount seems to claim the 
work for himself. At the same time Nash’s 
name figures among tho ‘ modem and ax- 
taut poets ’ whoso work is quoted in John 
Bodenkam’s ‘ Belvedere, or Garden of the 
Muses ’ (1600). In 1601 Nash was dead; he 
had not completed his thirty-fourth year. 
A laudatoiy 1 Cenotaphia ’ to his memory 
is appended by Charles Fitzgeffrey to his 
‘ Aifaniffi ’ (p. 195), which was published in 
that year, A less respectful epitaph among 
the Sloane MSS. states that he ‘never in his 
life paid shoemaker or tailor ’ (Double r, Old 
Flags, 1874, viii. 9). 

NaBh’s original personality gives him a 
uniquB place in Elizabethan literature. In 
rough vigour and plain speaking ke excelled 
all his contemporaries ; like them, he could 
be mirthful, but his mirthfulness was always 
spiced with somewhat bitter sarcasm, lie 
was widely read in the classics, and was well 
versed in the Italian satires of Pietro Are- 
tino, whose disciple he occasionally avowed 
himself. Sebastian Brandt’s ‘ Narren-schiff ' 
he also appreciated, and he was doubtless 
familiar with the work of Rabelais. He bad 
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real sympathy at the same time with great 
English poetry, and he never wavered in his 
admiration of Surrey, Spenser, Sir Philip 
Sidney, and Thomas Watson. ‘The poets 
of our time . . . have cleansed our language 
from barbarism,’ he wrote in his ‘Pierce 
Pennilesse.' His own excursions into verse 
are few, but some of the lyrics in ‘ Summers 
Last "Will’ come from a poet's pen. His 
rich prose vocabulary was peculiar to him- 
self as far as his English contemporaries 
were concerned, and he boasted, with some 
justice, that he therein imitated no man. 
‘Is my style,' he aslcs, ‘like Greene’s, or my 
jests like Tarleton’s P ’ On euphuism, with 
its ‘talk of counterfeit birds or herbs or 
stones,’ he poured unmeasured scorn, and 
he tolerated none of the current English 
affectations. But foreign influences — the in- 
fluences of Rabelais and Aretino — are per- 
ceptible in many of the eccentricities on 
which he chiefly prided himself ( cf. Harvey, 
New Letter , in'Grosnrt's edit. i. 272-8, 289). 
Like Bubelais and Aretino, he depended 
largely on a free use of the vernacular for 
his burlesque effects. But when he found 
no word quite fitted to his purpose, he fol- 
lowed the example of his foreign masters in. 
coining one out of Greek, Latin, Spanish, or 
Italian. ‘No speech or wordes,’ he wrote, ‘ of 
any power or force to confute or persuade 
but must be swelling and boisterous,’ and he 
was compelled to resort, he explained, ‘ to 
his boisterous compound words ' in order to 
compensate for the great defect of the Eng- 
lish tongue, which, 1 of all languages, most 
swarmetb with the single money of mono- 
syllables.’ ‘ Italianate ' verbs ending in ize, 
such as ‘tyrannise or tympauize,’ he claims 
to have introduced to the language. Like 
Rabelais, too, Nash sought to develop em- 
phasis by marshalling columns of synonyms 
and by constant reiteration of kindred 
phrases. His writings have at times some- 
thing of the fascination of Rabelais, but, as 
a rule, his subjects ore of too local and topi- 
cal an interest to appeal to Rabelais’s wide 
circle of readers. His romance of ‘Jack 
'Wilton,’ which inaugurated the novel of ad- 
venture in England, will best preserve his 
reputation. 

His contemporaries acknowledged the 
etrength of his individuality. Meres uncriti- 
cally reckoned him among ‘ the heat poets 
for comedy.' Lodge described him more con- 
vincingly as ‘true English Aretine’ ( Wits 
Mieene, p. 57), while Greene suggestively 
compared his temper with that of Juvenal. 
In 4 - - 

ray, p, 
here 



carried the deadly stock [i.e. rapier] in his 

E en, whose muse was armed with a gag tooth 
i.e. tusk], and his pen possessed with Her- 
cules’ furies.’ Another student answers : 

His style was witty, tko’ he had some gall, 

| Something he might have mended, so may all; 

I Tot this I s ly, that for a mother's wit, 
j Few men have ever seen the like of it. 

| Middleton very regretfully lamented that he 
I did not live to do his talents full justice 
| ( Ant and Nightingale, 1604). Dekker, who 
I mildly followed in some of Nosh's footstep*, 
| strenuously defended his memory in his 
I ‘Newes from Hell,’ 1606, which was directly 
inspired by ‘ Piers Penniless,’ and was re- 
1 issued as ‘Knights Conjuring’ in 1607. Into 
s Nash’s soul (Dekker asserts) ‘ the raptures 
j of that fierce and unconfineable Italian spirit 
was bounteously and boundlessly infused.’ 
‘ Ingenious and ingenuous, fluent, facetious,’ 
are among the phrases that Dekker bestows 
on his dead friend. Later Dekker described 
Nash as welcomed to the Elysian fields by 
I Marlowe, Greene, and Peele, who laughed to 
see him, ‘ that was but newly come to their 
college, still hunted with the Bharp and satiri- 
cal spirit that followed him here upon earth, 
inveighing against dry-fisted patrons, accus- 
ing them of his untimely death.’ Michael 
Drayton is more sympathetic: 
i Surely Nash, though he a proser were, 

A branch of laurel well deserved to boar ; 
Sharply satiric was he. 

Isaak 'Walton described Nash as ‘a man of 
u sharp wit, and the master of a scoffing, 
satirical, and merry pen.’ 

Besides the worts noted, Nash was author 
1 of a grossly indecent poem, of which uaanu- 
1 script copies are in the Bodleian Library 
(JR awl. MS. Poet. 216, f. 0 1 and ff. 90-106) 
and in Inner Temple MS. 538. A part of 
the poem is in MS. 44 iu the Dyce Library at 
South K ensington. The poem is called ‘ The 
Choosing of Valentines by Thomas Nashe’ 
in the Inner Temple MS. A few opening 
lines were printed by Dr. Grosart from this 
MS. The whole was first printed privately by 
Mr, JohnS. Farmer in 18B9, and again by Mr. 
McKerrow in bis edition of Nash’s works 
(1905), Oldys in his notes on Langhaine’s 
‘ Dramatick Poets ’ asserts that the work was 
published. John Davies of Hi-reford, in his 
‘Paper’s Complaint’ (‘Scourge of Folly’) 
mentions the shameless performance, and de- 
clares that ‘good men’s nate did it in pieces 
tear.’ Inhis ‘New Letter ofNotable Contents’ 
Harvey had denounced Nash for emulating 
Aretino’s licentiousness. In his ‘ Haue with 
you to Saffron Walden ’ (iii. 44) Nash ad- 
mitted that poverty had occasionally forced 
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him to prostitute his pen ‘in hope of gain’b^ 
penning ‘ amorous Viilanellosand Quipassas 
for ‘ new-fangled Galiardos and senior Fan- 
tasticos,’ Of such exercises only the poem 
on valentines is known to he extant. 

A caricature of Nash in irons in the Fleet 
i» engraved in Harvey’s ‘Trimming’ (,1597) 
(cf. Harvey’s ‘ Works,’ ed. Grosart, iii. 43). 
Another rough portrait is on the title-page 
of ‘ Tom Nash his Ghost ’ (1642), 

All the works with certainty attributed 
to Nash, together with ‘ Martins Months 
Mind,’ which, is in all probability from 
another's pen, are reprinted in Dr. Grosart’s 
‘ Huth Library ’ (6 vols.), 1883-6. Another 
collection, edited by R. B. McKerrow, in 
6 vols. (1904 sq.), includes among ‘doubtful 
works ’ ‘ An Almond for a Parrat ’(1690). The 
following list supplies the titles somewhal 
abbreviated. All the volumes are very rare : 
1. ‘ The Anatomie of Absurditie,’ London, by 
I. Charlewood for Thomas Hacket, 1689, 4to ; 
the only perfect copy is in Mr. Oliristie 
Miller's library at Bntwell ; an imperfect 
copy, the only other known, is at the Bodleian 
Library ; another edition, dated 1590, is in 
the British Museum, 2. ‘A Countercuffe 
giuen to Martin Junior. . . . Anno Dom. 
1689,’ without printer’s name or place (Brit. 
Mus. and Huth Libr.) 8. ‘ The Eeturne of 
the llenowned Caualier Pusquill of England. 
. . . AnnoDom. 1689, ’without printer’s name 
orplace(Huth Libr., Britwell,andBrit. Mus.) 
4. ‘ The First Parte of Pasquils Apologie.’ 
Anno Dom. 1690, doubtless printed by J ames 
Eobert fox Danter (Huth Libr., Brifcwell, and 
Brit. Mus.) 5. ‘ A. "Wonderfull strange and 
miraculous Astrologicall Prognostication,’ 
London, by Thomas Scarlet, 1691 (Bodl.) 
6. ‘ Pierce Pennilesse his Supplication to the 
Devill,’ London, by Richard Jhones, 1692, 
an unauthorised edition (the only known 
copies are at Britwell and that formerly in 
the library at Eowfant) ; reprinted for the 
Shakespeare Soc. by J. P. Collier, in 1842 ; 
the authorised edition by Abel Ieffes, 1692 

g lodl.,Trin,Coll.Camh., formerly at Eowfant, 
rit. Mus., and Huth Libr.); 1693 and 1596 

S oth in Brit. Mus.) 7. ‘ Strange Newes of 
e Intercepting certaine Letters ... by 
Tho. Nashe, Gentleman,’ printed 1692 (Brit. 
Mus.) ; London, by John Danter, 1693, with 
the title ‘ An Apologie for Pierce Pennilesse ’ 
(Huth Libr.) ; reprinted by Collier in 1867. 
8, ‘ Christs Teares over Ierusalem, London, 
by James Roberts, and to besolde by Andrews 
Wise,’ 1693 (Brit, Mus., Britwell, and Huth 
Libr.) ; 1694, with new address ‘ to the 
Reader,’ ‘printed for Andrew Wise ’ (Huth 
Libr.); 1613 (Bodl.), with the prefatory 
matter of 1693. 9. ‘The Terrors of the 


Night,’ London, printed by John Danter 
for “William Jones, Loudon, 1694, 4to 
(Bodl., Britwell, and Bridgwater Libr. ) 
10. 1 The Unfortunate Traveller, or the Life 
of Iacke Wilton,’ London, printed by T. 
Scarlet for O. Burby, 1594, 4to (Brit. Mus. 
and Britwell); reprinted in ‘Chiswick Press 
Reprints,’ 1892, edited by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse. 11. 1 The Tragedie of Dido ... by 
Christopher Marlowe and Thomas Nash 
Gent.’ London, by the Widdowe Orwin for 
Thomas Woodcocks, 1694 [see under Mab- 
lowd, Chhistopheuj, 12. 1 Haue with you 
to Saffron- Walden,’ London, by John Danter, 
1690 (Brit. Mus., Britwell, and Huth Libr). 
13. ‘Nashe's Lenten Stufte,’ printed for 
H. L. and 0. B., 1699 (Huth Libr., Bodl., 
Britwell, and Brit. Mus.) ; reprinted in 
‘ Harleian Miscellany,’ 14. ‘ A pleasant 
Coinedie called Summers Last Will and 
Testament,’ London, by Simon Stafford for 
“Walter Burre, 1600 (Brit. Mus., Britwell, 
Huth Libr., formerly at Eowfant, and Duke 
of Devonshire's Libr.) : reprinted in Dods- 
ley’s ‘ Old Plays,’ 

[Bibliographical information from Mr. E. E. 
Graves of Brit. Mus. ; Grosart'B introductions to 
Nash’s Works, in vols. i. and vi. ; McKerrow’s 
edition of Nash ; Collier’s preface to his roprint 
of Pierce Pennilesse, for Shakespeare Soc. 1842 ; 
Mr. Gosse’s preface to his reprint of the Unfortu- 
nate Traveller, 1892 ; Cunningham's NowFacts in 
the Life of Nash, in Shakspeure Society’s Papers, 
iii. 178 ; Fleay’s Biog. Ohron. of English Drama ; 
Collier's Bibl. Account of Early English Lit. ; 
Cooper's Athenie Osntabr. vol. ii. ; Jnsserand’s 
English Novel in the Time of Shakespere (Engl, 
tvansl.), 1809 ; D'lsraeli’s Quarrels of Authors ; 
Harford's Lit. Eolations of England and Ger- 
many, pp, 185 , 372 ; Dodsley’s Old Plays, ed. 
Hazlitt, 1874 , viii. • 1 seq. ; Harvey's Works, 
ed. Grosart ; Hunter's manuscript Chorus Va- 
tum, in Addit, MS. 24489 , f. 367 ; Oldys’s 
manuscript notes on Langbaine’s Dramalick 
Poets, 1691 , f. 382 , in Brit. Mus. (0. 28 . g. 1 .) ; 
Simpson's School of Shakspere ; Anglia, vii. 223 
(Sbakspere and Puritanism, by F. G. Fleay, 
whose conclusions there respecting Nash seem 
somewhat fantastic) ; Maskoll's Martin Marpre- 
late Coutroversy j Arber's Introduction to the 
Martin Marprelate Controversy. A third-rate 
poem iu Sloane MS., called ‘The Trimming of 
Tom Nashe,’ although its title is obviously bor- 
rowed from Harvey’s tract, does not concern 
itself with either Harvey or Nash. Soe arts.: 
Ghee he, Robert ; Harvey, Gabriel; Harvby, 
Richard ; Lily, John ; and Marlowe, Chris- 
topher.] S. L. 

NASH, THOMAS (1588-1048), author, 
was second son of Thomas Nash of Tappenhall, 
Worcestershire. He matriculated as ‘Thomas 
Naishe ’ from St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, on 
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•2i March ICO 1-5, ugud 17 ( O.rf. Univ. lie/, vaneed 100?. to tlie cause of Charles I, and 
' >vf. HL-r. Soc. II. ii. 2 5 1 ), and * ntered the was the largest contributor among the resi- 
Inuer Temple in November ICO" (Members of dents of Stratford. Nash died at New Place 
Imer Temple, 1571-1625, p. 100 1 . lie owned on 4 April 1647, and was buried in the 
-ome property at Mildenham Mills, Claine-, chancel of Stratford Church nest day (Dro- 
Worceetershire, but, unlike most members of dale, Wandchshire, ed. 1666, p. 618). He 
'he family who resided in the parish of St. had no children. His widow ruarried, 5, Tune 
Peter's, iJroitwieh.he wa« nstauneh loyali-*, ]049,SirJohnBamard,anddiedatAbington, 

, nd was derived of his pos’e—iona. The Northamptonshire, on 17 Feb. 1669-70. 
misfortunes of Charles I are said to hat e Dollaway in his * West Susses,’ ii. 77, in- 
listressed him so greatly as to have cau-ed correctly credits Thomas Nash of Stratford- 
liis death. He died on' 25 Aug. 1046, and on-Avon with the paternity of three sons : 
was buried in the Temple Church (cf. Na-h, i Thomas Nash, who purchased the manor of 
Worcester hire, i. 327, and ii. Snppl. 24-5), i IV alberton, Sussex; Walter Nash, B.D.; and 

He published * (juateraio, or a Fourfold ; Gawen Nash. Both Walter and Gawen are 
Way to a Happy Life, set fourth in a Dialog lie ' said by Dallaway to have been fellows of 
between a Countryman and a Citizen, aDivine Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, but of Gawen 
and a Lawyer, by Tlio, Nash, Philopolitem,’ only is this true. 

dedicated to Lord Coventry, London, for John Gawes Nash (1605-1658), son of Thomas 
Dawson, 1633, 4to; 2nd edit., by Nicholas ' Nash of Eltisley, Cambridgeshire, butler of 
Okes for Jokn Benson. 1630, 4to. A new j Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, was admitted a 
edition, dated 1639, bore the new title ‘ Mis- sizar of that college in 1620, and a fellow on 
celanea, or a Fourefold Way.’ After a con- 20 Oct. 1627. He has verses before William 
ventionul comparison of tie advantages of Hawkins’s ‘Varia Corolla,’ 1634. After 
town and country life, Nash passes a eulogy serving as incumbent of St. Mary’s, Ipswich, 
on law, the whole of which he deduces from j he became rector of St. Matthew's, Ipswich, 
the ten commandments. He denounces the in 1638. He was afterwards charged with 
cruelty of field sports, expresses a hatred of superstitious practices ( Tanner MS. eexx. 
separatists, and mentions llou', keeper of the 32). He was appointed to the vicarage of 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, and Captuiu Waresley, Huntingdonshire, in 1642, and 
Thomas James [q.v.] as his friends. An was ejected from it in 1646. According to 
epistle addre^ea by Nash to 'my worthy Walker's ‘ Sufferings’ (p. 319), he was also 
friend and fellow templar Captain James ’ is imprisoned for refusing the engagement. He 
prefixed to James’s ' Strange and Dangerous died in 1658 (information kindly forwarded 
Voyage to discover the North-West Pa-sage ' by the master of Pembroke College, Cam- 
(1033). Nash also published a translation bridge). A son of the same name graduated 
from the Latin of Evenkellius, entitled B.A. from Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
‘ rum'ao-iapjfor, or the School of Potentates,’ 1671 (M. A. 1676). 

by T. N. Philonomon, 1648. Half the volume [For the Worcestershire Thomas Nash see 
is occupied by ‘ illustrations and observations ’ Hunter’s manuscript Chorus Vatum in Addit. 
by the translator. MS. 24487, f. 85; Dallaway’s Sussex, p. 73; 

Another TiiOUAS Nash (1 593-1647), eldest his works. For tie Warwickshire Thomas Nash 
son of Anthony Nush of Welcombe and Old see pedigree in Addit. MS. 24494, f. 14 (Cul- 
Stratford, Warwickshire, by Mary, daughter lectaueaHuuteviana); HHlliwell-Phillipps’s Out- 
of Rowland Baugh of Twining, Gloucester- fines of the Life of Shakespeare ; and art. Haul, 
shire, was baptised at Stratford-on-Avon on ^ 0HN > 1575-1635.] S. L. 

20 June 1598. He entered Lincoln’s Inn in NASH, TREADWAY RUSSELL, D.D. 
1619. His father, who died in 1622. and a (1725-1811), historian of Worcestershire, 
younger brother John, who died in 1023, are bom at Clerkenleap, in the parish of Kempsey, 
remembered in Shakespeare’s will of 1616 by j in that county, on 24 June 1726, was son of 
gifts of rings. Thomas was intimate with Richard Nash, esq., by Elizabeth, daughter of 
Shakespeare’s family. He was executor of George Treadway, esq. At the age of twelve 
his father's will in 1622, and received under j he was senttotheKing’s School at Worcester, 
its provisions two houses and a piece of land, and proceeded to Worcester College, Oxford, 
On 22 April 1626 he married Elizabeth Hall, whence he matriculated on 14 July 1740. He 
daughter of Dr. John Hall (1675-1036) [q.v.], graduated B.A. in 1744, and MiA. 20 Jan. 
by his wife Susannah, Shakespeare’s elder 1746-7 (Foster, Alumni Oxon .) In March 
daughter. On the death of Hall in 1GS5 1749 he started for the Continent, in com- 
Nash and his wife beoame owners of New pany with his brother Richard, and made the 
Place, formerly Shakespeare’s residence, and . ‘grand tour,’ returning to Oxford about 1751. 
removed thither, On 24 Sept. 1642 he ad- 1 About this time he was presented to the 
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vicarage of Eynehum, Oxfordshire, and be- 
came tutor at Worcester College, but resigned 
liotb positions on the death ot bis brother in 
1737 . In 1738 be cumulated the degrees of 
IJ.D. and D.D., and soon afterwards quitted 
Oxford. In October 1768 ho married Mar- 
garet, youngestdaughter of John Martin, esq , 
of Overbury, nearTewkesbury. Immediately 
afterwards he purchased an estate at Bevere, 
in the parish of Claines, "Worcestershire. 

On 18 Feb. 1778 he was elected a fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London 
(Gough, Chronological List, p. 26), and on 
23 Aug. 1702 he was instituted to the rec- 
tory of Leigh, Worcestershire. Some of his 
parishioners told ‘ Cnthbert Bede ’ (the Rev. 
Edward Bradley) that he used to preach at 
Leigh once a year, just before the tithe audit, 
his text invariably being ‘ Owe no man any- 
thing.’ On these occasions he drove from 
his residence at Bevere in a carriage-and-four, 
‘with servants afore him and servants ahind 
him 1 (Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. vii. 325). 
On 23 JN"ov. 1797 he was collated to the 
rectory of Strensham, Worcestershire, and 
in 1803 he was appointed proctor to repre- 
sent the clergy of the diocese. He died at 
Bevere on 28 Jan. 1811, and on 4 Feb. his 
remains were interred in the family vault 
at St. Peter’s, Droitwich, of which rectory he 
and his ancestors had long been patrons. 
Margaret, his sole daughter and heiress, was 
married in 1786 to John Somers Cocks, who, 
on the death of his father in 1806, succeeded 
to the title of Lord Somers. 

The doctor's penurious disposition gave 
rise to the following epigram : 

The Muse thy genius well divines, 

And will not ask for cash; 

But gratis round thy brow she twines 
The laurel, Dr. Nash. 

Of his great topographical work, 1 Collec- 
tions for the History of Worcestershire,’ the 
first volume appeared at London in 1781, 
fol., and the second in 1782, the publication 
being superintended by Richard Gough [q.v.] 
A ‘Supplement to the Collections for the 
History of Worcestershire ’ was issued in 
1799. To some copies a new title-page was 
affixed, bearing the date of 1799, To these 
an oval portrait of Nash is prefixed. A com- 
plete index to the work is about to be issued 
to members of the Worcestershire His- 
torical Society as supplementary volumes of 
the society's publications during 1894 and 
1896 ( Athemeum , 2 Feb. 1894, p. 248). 

In 1793 Nash published a splendid edi- 
tion of Butler’s ‘Iiudibras,’ with enter- 
taining notes, in three vols. Ato. nis own 
portrait, engraved by J. Caldwell from a 


painting by Gardner, is prefixed. This edi- 
tion is embellished with many engravings 
after nogarth and John Skipp. It was re- 
published in two vols., London, 1835-40; 
and again in two vols., London, 1847, 8vo. 
Nash communicated to the Society of Anti- 
quaries papers 1 On the Time of Death and 
Place of Burial of Queen Catharine Parr 
(Archceologia, ix. 1) and 'On the Death 
w aiTant of Humphrey Littleton ’( ii. xv. 1 30) . 

[Addit. MSS. 29174 f. 283, 32329 ff. 92, 99, 
101 ; Bromley’s Cat. of Engr. Portraits, p. 366 ; 
Chambers's Biog. Ulustr. of Worcestershire, 
p. 469 ; Cent. Mag. 1811, i. 190, 393 ; Gough’s 
Brit. Topography, ii. 385 ; Granger Letters, p. 
171 ; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn), pp. 336, 
1653 ; Nash’s Worcestershire, vol. ii., Corrections 
and Additions, pp. 51, 72; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. 
vii. 282, viii. 103; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. 
vii. 173, 325, 3rd ser. viii. 174, 4th ser. ix. 34, 
95, xii. 87, 164, 5th ser. vii. 67, viii. 128 ; 
Ponn&ut’s Literary Life, pp. 23, 28 ; Upcott’s 
Engl. Topography, iii. 1330.] T. 0. 

NASMITH, DAVID (1799-1839), origi- 
nator of town and city missions, born at 
Glasgow on 21 March 1799, was sent to the 
eity grammar school with a view to the uni- 
versity, but, as he made no progress, he was 
apprenticed about 1811 to a manufacturer 
there. In June 1818 he became secretary to 
the newly established Glasgow Youths’ Bible 
Association, and devoted all his leisure to 
religious work in Glasgow. From 1821 un- 
til 1828 he acted as assistant secretary to 
twenty-three religious and charitable socie- 
ties connected with the Institution Rooms 
in Glassford Street. Chiefly through his 
exertions the Glasgow City Mission was 
founded on 1 Jan. 1826. He afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Dublin in order to establish a simi- 
lar institution there. He also formed the 
Local Missionary Society for Ireland, in con- 
nection with which he visited various places 
in the country. In July 1880 he sniledfrom 
Greenock to New York and visited between 
forty and fifty towns in the United States 
and Oonoda, forming in all thirty-onemissions 
and various benevolent associations. In J une 
1882 he wont to France, and founded mis- 
sions at Paris and Havre. In 1836 he ac- 
cepted the secretaryship of the Continental 
Society in London. There he organised the 
London City Mission, with the assistance of 
Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton [q. v.], as trea- 
surer, the Philanthropic Institution House, 
the Young Men’s Society, the Adult School 
Society, the Metropolitan Monthly Tract 
Society, and finally the London Femnle Mis- 
sion. In March 1887 he resigued his office 
as gratuitous secretary of the London City- 
Mission, and with a few friends he formed, 
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on 16 Marcli, tlie British and Foreign Mis- 
sion, for the purposes of corresponding with 
the city and town missions already in exist- 
ence and of planting new ones, while pro- 
secuting this work Nasmith died at Guild- 
ford, Surrey, on 17 Nov. 1839 {Gent. Mag. 
1839, pt. ii. p. 066), and was bmied on the 
2oth in Bunhill Fields. lie died poor, and 
2,4201. was collected by subscription and in- 
vested on behalf of his widow and five chil- 
dren. In March 1828 he had married 
Frances, daughter of Francis Ilartridge, of 
East Farleigh, Kent. There is a portrait of 
him by J. 0. Armytage. 

[Dr. John Campbell's Memoirs of David Nas- 
mith (with portrait), Chambers’s Eminent 
Scotsmen, Hi. 204.] G. G. 

NASMITH, JAMES (1740-1808), an- 
tiquary, son of a carrier who came from Scot- 
land, and plied between N orwich and London, 
was born at Norwich late in 1740. He was 
sent by his father to Amsterdam for a year 
to complete his school education, and was en- 
tered in 1760 at Corpus Ohristi College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1764, M.A. 
1767, andD.D.1797. In 1766 he was elected 
to a fellowship in his oollege, he acted for 
some time as its sub-tutor, and in 1771 he 
was the junior proctor of the university. 
Having been ordained in the English church, 
he served for some years as the minister of the 
sequestrated benefice of Hinxton, Cambridge- 
shire. Nasmith devoted his leisure to anti- 
quarian research, and ha was elected F.S.A. 
on 30 Nov. 1709. He was nominated by his 
college in 1773 to the rectory of St. Mary 
Abchureh with St. Laurence Pountney, Lon- 
don, but he exchanged it before he could be 
instituted for the rectory of Snailwell, Cam- 
bridgeshire. He was then occupied in ar- 
ranging and cataloguing the manuscripts 
which Archbishop Parker gave to Ms col- 
lege, and he desired for convenienco in his 
work to be resident near the university. The 
catalogue was finished in February 1776, and 
presented by him to the master and fellows, 
who directed that it should be printed under 
his direction, and that the profits of the sale 
should be given to Mm. When the head- 
ship of Ms college became vacant in 1778, he 
wae considered, being ‘ a decent man, of a 
good temper and beloved in Ms college,’ to 
have pretensions for the post ; but he declined 
the oner of it, and was promoted by Bishop 
Yorke in 1796 to the rich rectory of Lever- 
ington, in the isle of Ely. As magistrate for 
Cambridgeshire and chairman for many years 
of the sessions at Cambridge and Ely, he 
studied the poor laws and other economical 
questions affecting his district. He was also 


for sometime chaplain to John Hobart, second 
earl of Buckinghamshire I" a. vj After a long 
and painful illness he dietl at Leverington on 
16 Oct. 1808, aged 67, and was buried in the 
church, where his widow erected a monu- 
ment to his memory on the north side of 
the chancel. He married in 1774 Susanna, 
daughter of John Salmon, rector of Shelton, 
Norfolk, and sister of Benjamin Salmon, fel- 
low of his college. She died at Norwiohon 
11 Nov. 1814, aged 76, bequeathing 'con- 
siderable sums for the use of public and 
private charities.’ His character was warmly 
commended by Cole, in spite of difibrences 
of opinion in ecclesiastical matters, and Sir 
Egerton Brydges adds that he was much 
respected. ‘His person and manners and 
habits were plain.’ 

Nasmith edited : 1, 1 Catalogue librorum 
manuscriptorumquosoollegioOorporis Ohristi 
in Acad. Oantabrigiensi legavit Mattlimue 
Parker, arehiepiscopus Oantuariensis,’ 1777, 
2. 1 Itineraria SymoniB Simeonis et Willelmi 
de "Worcestre, quihus acoedit traclatus de 
Metro,' 1778. 3. ' Notitin Monastica, or an 
Account of all the Abbies, Priories, and 
Houses of Friers formerly in England and 
Wales.’ By Bishop Tanner. ‘Published 1744 
by John Tanner, and now reprinted, with 
many additions,’ 1787. The additions con- 
sisted mainly of references to books and 
manuscripts. Many copies of this edition of 
the 'Notilia MonaBtica’ remained on hand, 
and, after being warehoused for twenty years, 
were consumed by fire on 8 Feb. 1808. 

N osmitli was also author of : 4. 1 The Duties 
of Overseers of the Poor and the Sufficiency 
of the present system of Poor Laws con- 
sidered. A charge to llio Grand Jury at Ely 
Quarter Sessions, 2 April. With remarks on 
a late publication on the Poor Laws by Robert 
Saunders,’ 1799. 6. ‘An Examination of the 
Statutes now in force relating to the Assize 
of Bread,’ 1800. Saunders replied to these 
criticisms in ‘An Abstract ox Observations 
on the Poor Laws, with a Reply to the 
Remarks of the Rev, James Nasmith,’ 1802. 
The assistance of Nasmith is acknowledged 
in the preface to Iienry Swiuden’s ‘ History 
of Great Yarmouth,’ which was edited by 
John Ives in 1772, 

[Gent. Mag., 1808 pt. ii. p, 068, 1814 pt. ii. 
p.OlOj Maaters’sCorpusChristi Ooll. (od.faimb), 
pp. 406-7 ; Lysons's Cambridgeshire, pp 228, 
200; Watson's Wisbech, p. 464; Brydges's Recti- 
tuta, iii, 220-1; Nichols's Lit. Anocd, ii. 164, 
viii. 693-9, 614, ix. 647.] W. P. 0. 

NASMITH or NAYSMITH, JOIIN 
(d. 1619 P), surgeon to James VJ of Scot- 
land and I of England, was second son of 
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Michael Naesmith of Posso, Peeblesshire, 
and Elizabeth Baird, The family trace their 
descent to a stalwart knight, who wlule in 
attendance on Alexander III was unable to 
repair his armour, but so atoned for his 
lack of skill as a smith by his bravery in the 
fight that after its conclusion he was knighted 
by the king with the remark that, although 
i he was nae smith, he was a brave gentlo- 
man.’ Sir Michael, who was chamberlain to 
the Archbishop of St. Andrews, came into 
the possession of Posso, with the royal eirie 
of Posso Craig, by his marriage to Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Baird, lie was an ad- 
herent of Mary Queen of Scots, and fought 
for her at Langside. The second son, John, 
was surgeon to King James. He was with 
other attendants of the king in llolyrood 
Palace when on 27 Dee. 1691 Bothvvoll [see 
Hnmnnsr, Francis Sthwart, fifth Eari op 
BoTHWHI.il] made an attempt to capture tlio 
king there. David Moysie says : ‘ lie was 
committed to ward within the cnetle of Edin- 
burgh, and found thereafter to have been the 
special plotter and devisor of that business ’ 
(Memoirs, pp. 87-8). On Wednesday, 18 Jan, 
1691-2, he was brought to Glasgow, ‘where,’ 
says Calderwood, ‘lie was threatened with 
torments to confess 1 hat the Earl of Murray 
was with Bothwell lliat night he beset the 
king in the abbey. Blit he answered he 
■would not damn his own soul with speaking 
an untruth for any bodily pain’ ( History , 
v. 147). Subsequently he was confined m 
Dumbarton Castle, and on 8 April caution 
was given for him in one thousand merits 
‘ that within twenty days after hoing reloasod 
from Dumbarton Oastlo he shall go abroad, 
and shall not return without the king's li- 
cense’ (Her/. P. C. Scott, iv. 741). This 
caution was, however, deleted by warrant 
of the king 1 Aug, 1693 (ib.) Naysmitli was 
riding with t ho Icing while ho was hunting a l 
Falkland on 5 Aug. 1600, the morning of 
the Gowrie conspiracy, and was sent by the 
king to bring back Alexander Rutlivon, with 
whom the king dolormiuod to proceed t o 
Perth (Oapdukwood, vi. 31), Ho was one 
ol those to whom in 1601 the coinage was 
set, in tack (Peg. P C. Seotl. vi. 314). 

Naysmitli accompanied .Tames to London 
on his accession to the English throne in 
1603, and appears to have recoived from him 
a yearly gift of 061. (Nxoitoi.s, Progresses of 
James I, ii. 44). lie attended Prinee [Ienry 
during his fat al illness in 161 2 (it. p. 4 88). On 
12 July 1612 Homo of Cowdenltnowes sold 
to him the lands of Earlston, Berwickshire, 
under reversion of an annual rent of 3,0001. 
Scots (Mist. MSS. Comm, 12th Bop. App, 
pt. viii. p. 120), and the sale was confirmed by 
yon xi v. 


the king 17 June 1613 (Peg. Mag. Sig, Scot. 
1609-20, entry 801). He died some time 
before 12 June 1619, when Helen Maltmalh 
is referred to as his widow (ib, entry 1962). 
Among other children he left a son Henry, 
to whom on 12 Fob. 1020 the king conceded 
the lands of Cowdonknowes (ib. entry 2130). 
On 10 Nov. 1020 Charles I, among other in- 
structions to the president of the court of 
session, directed him * to take special notice 
of the business of tho children of John 
Nasmyth, so ofton recommended to your 
late dear father and us, and an end to be 
ut to that action’ (Baltour, Annals, ii. 
61). Nasmyth devoted special attention 
to botany, and is referred to m terms of high 
praise by tho botanist Lobcl, who acknow- 
ledges several important communications 
from him (Adversaria, 1606, pp. 487, 489, 
490). 

[Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot.. ; Reg. P. 0. Scotl. ; 
Histories of Spotiswood and Oalilorwood; David 
Moysia’s Momoirs (Bannatyno Chili); Nichols's 
Progresses of James I; Birch’s Life of Princo 
Henry; OhamborB’s History of Poohlos ; Ander- 
son's Scottish Nation ; Pultonoy’s Ilist. and 
Biog. Skotehes in the Progrosu of Botany.] 

T. F. H. 

NASMYTH, ALEXANDER (1768- 
1840), portrait mul lantlsoapo painter, second 
son of Michael Nnsmytli, a builder, and 
hie wife, Mary Andorson, was born in the 
Grassmarlcrt, Edinburgh, on 9 Sept. 1768. 
He was educated in tho high school, re- 
ceiving instruction from his lather in men- 
suration and mathematics; and ho studiud 
iirl in the Trustees’ Academy under Alex- 
ander Runciman, having been apprenticed to 
Crichton, a coachbuildor, by whom ho was 
employed in painting arms mul decorations 
upon the panels of carriages. Ilis work of 
this kind attracted tho notice of Allan Ram- 
Ray the portrait-painter, while ho was on a 
visit to Edinburgh, and ho induced Crichton 
to transfer to himself tho indentures of his 
apprentice. Removing to London, t ho youth 
was now employed upon tho subordinate 
portions of Ramsay's portraits, and ho dili- 
gently profited by the study of a fine col* 
lection of drawings by tho old masters which 
the artist possessed, 

In 1778 Nasmyth roturnod to Edinburgh 
and established himself os ti portrait-painter. 
His works were usually cabinet-sized full- 
1 one tli s, frequently family groups, and in- 
troducing landscape backgrounds and views 
of the mansions of tho sittors, One of his 
host _ subject b of this kind is his group of 
Professor Dugald Stewart with his first wife 
and thoir child ; and other examples arc in 
the possession of the Earls of Minlo and 

I 
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“Rosebery. He had already begun to mani- 
fest that interest in science which distin- 
guished him through life. His pencil was of 
much service to Patrick Miller [q. v.] of Dal- 
swinton in connection with his mechanical 
inventions, and he was present on 14 Oct, 
1788 when Symington and Miller first ap- 

e jtoam power for propelling a vessel on 
’inton Lake; his sketch of the boat 
is engraved in James Nasmyth's ‘ Autobio- 
graphy.' From that volume we learn that 
Miller, as a reward for his aid, advanced a 
sum of 500/. to enable the artist to visit 
Italy. He left in the end of 1782, visited 
Rome, Florence, Bologna, and Padua, and 
returned to Edinburgh in the end of 1784 
with increased skill and many studies and 
sketches from nature. On 3 Jan. 1780 he 
married Barbara Foulis, daughter of William 
Foulis of Woodhall and Colinton, and sister 
of Sir James Foulis, seventh baronet of 
Woodhall. 

He was introduced hy Miller to Robert 
Burns, and in 1787 executed liis celebrated 
cabinet-sized bust portrait of the poet, which 
lie presented to Mrs. Burns. This portrait 
was bequeathod by her sou, Colonel William 
Burns, to the National Gallery of Scotland. 
It was engraved in stipple by John Beugo, 
with the advantage of three sittings from 
the life, for the first Edinburgh edition of 
the ‘Poems,’ 1787, and the plate was re- 
peatedly used iu subsequent editions. There 
are various other engravings from this pic- 
ture, the best being the mezzotint, on the 
scale of the original, executed by William 
Walker and Samuel Cousins in 1830, of 
which the painter stated that ' it conveys a 
more true and lively remembrance of Burns 
than my own picture does.’ Nasmyth made 
two replicas of this portrait. One is in the 
National Portrait Gallery, London , the other 
in the possession of the Misses Cathcart of 
Auehendrane, Ayrshire. Nasmyth became 
intimate with the poet, and frequently ac- 
companied him in his walks in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh. On one of these 
occasions ho executed a small full-length 
pencil sketch, formerly in the collection of 
Dr. David Laing, which served as the basis 
of a cabinet-sized full-length in oils, which 
he painted, apparently about 1827, ‘ to enable 
him to leave bis record in this way of the 
general personal appearance of Burns, as 
well as his stylo of dross.’ This picture is 
deposited hy its owner, Sir Hugh Hume 
Campbell, in the National Gallery of Scot- 
land. Its subject was engraved hi line by 
“W,Miller,witbalterations m the background, 
in Lockhart, ’s ‘ Life of Burns,’ 1828. 
Nasmyth’s liberal views in politics having 


alienated his aristocratic patrons, liis em- 
ployment as a portrait -painter dedinod, and 
lie ‘finally restricted himself to landscape 
subjects, modelling his style chiefly upon the 
Dutch masters, liis work of this class is 
admirably represented in the National Gal- 
lery by a large view of Stirling Castle, and, 
less adequately, in the National Gallery of 
Scotland by a smaller view of Stirling. 
Among other works, be painted the stock 
scenery of the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, which 
greatly impressed David Roberts in his youth, 
produced in 1820 the scenery for • Tlie'lleart 
of Midlothian ’ in the Theatre Royal, Edin- 
burgh, and published iu 1822 a scries of 
views of places described by the author of 
1 Waverley.’ lie was an original member 
of the Society of Associated Artists, Edin- 
burgh, contributing to their exhibitions 
1808-14. lie exhibited in the Royal Insti- 
tution, Edinburgh, 1821-30, appearing ns an 
associate of the body in 1823, and receiving 
an annuity from the directors in L828 ; and 
he exhibited from 1830 to 1840 in the Royal 
Scottish Academy, of which he became an 
honorary member in 1834. He was a mem-, 
her of the Society of British Artists, Lon- 
don, and exhibited in their rooms, anil in the 
Royal Academy and the British Institution 
between 1807 nnd 1839. 

Iledevotod considerable attention to archi- 
tecture, designing the Dean Bridge, Edin- 
burgh, and the Temple to llygeia ot >St. 
Bernard's Well, Water of Loith, submitting 
a design for the Nelson Monument, Oaltou 
Ilill, and affording so many valuable sug- 
gestions regarding the laying out of the 
New Town of Edinburgh, that the magi- 
strates presented him with a sum of 200/., 
with a complimentary letter addressed 'Alex- 
ander Nasmyth, architect.’ Most of the 
illustrations in the essay ‘On the Origin of 
Gothic Architecture,’ hy Sir James Hall of 
Dunglass, are from bis poncil. Nasmyth was 
also much employed by the Duke of Athol 
and others regarding the laying out of parks 
and ornamental grounds, In construction 
liis most important discovery was tho ‘ bow- 
and-string bridge,’ which he invented about 
1794, ana which lias been much used for 
spanning wide spaces, as in tho Ohuring 
Cross and Birmingham stations. liis draw- 
ings of this bridge, dated 1790, are repro- 
duced in James Nasmyth’s ‘Autobiography,’ 
He died in Edinburgh 10 April 1840. 

In addition to his sons, Patrick [q, v.] and 
.T ames [q. v.], Nasmyth had six daughters, all 
known as artists — Jane, born in 1787, Barham 
in 1790, Margaret in 1791 , Elizabeth in 1793, 
Anne in 1798, and Charlotte in 1 SOL Thpy 
contributed to the chief exhibitions iuEdiu 
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burgh, London, and Manchester, and aided 
tiien father in the art classes held in his 
house, 47 York Place. Elizabeth Nasmyth 
married Daniel Terry the actor about In'll, 
and her second husband was Charles Richard- 
son [q. v.L author of the well-known dic- 
tionary. A collection of 1 65 works by Nas- 
myth, his son Patrick, and his six daughters, 
was brought to the hammer in Tait’s Sale- 
room, Edinburgh, on 111 May 1840. 

The portraits of Nasmyth are : (1) an oil- 
sketch of him as a youth by Philip Reinugle, 
R. A., engraved in James Nasmyth’s * Auto- 
biography,’ from the original in the author’s 
possession; (2) an admirable dry-point by 
Andrew Geddes, A.R.A. ; (3) a water-colour 
by 'William Nicholson, R.S.A., reproduced 
in a very scarce mezzotint by Edward Bur- 
ton ; (4) a cameo by Samuel Joseph, R.8. A., 
engraved in Jamee Nasmyth’s ‘Autobio- 
graphy.’ lie is also included in a picture 
of the Edinburgh Dilettanti Club by Sir 
William Allan, P.R.S.A.,wliich was acquired 
by Mr. Ilorrocks of Proston. 

[James Nasmyth’s Autobiography, London, 
1883; Wilkie and G-oddes’s Etchings, Edinburgh, 
1876 ; Chambers's Life and Works of Burns, 1891, 
ii. 31, iv. 161; Art Journal, vol. xxxiv. 1882; 
Redgrave's Dirt, of Engl. ArLists, London, 1878 ; 
Catalogues of Exhibitions, &o„ mentioned above.] 

,T. M. G. 

NASMYTH, On ARLES (1820-1801], 
major, ‘ defender of Silistria,’ oldest son oi' 
Robert Nasmyth, follow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, Edinburgh, was born in 
Edinburgh m 1820. lie entored the East 
India Company’s military seminary at Ad- 
discomhe in 1843, and subsequently was 
appointed direct to the Bombay artillery, in 
winch he became a socondlioutenant, 12 Dec. 
1346 and first lioulonant 4 Feb. 1860. 
Having lost his health in Guzorat, ho went 
on sick leave to Europe in 1863, and was re- 
commended to try the Mediterranean, From 
Malta he visited Constant inoplo, and was sunt 
to Omar Pasha’s camp at Shumla as 1 Times ’ 
correspondent. Ho visited tho Dobrusclia 
after it had been vacated by the Turks, and 
famished some valuable information rospect- 
ing the state of the country to Lord Strat- 
ford do Redcliffe [see Oaotiito, StbatfobdI. 
His letters in the ‘ Times ’ attracted a good 
deal of notice, and ho was sent on by that 
paper to Silistria, which ho reached Wore 
it was invested by tho Russians, on 28 March 
1864, Nasmyth and another plucky, light- 
hearted young English officer. Captain James 
Armar Butler [q, v.], attained a wonderful 
ascendency over the Turkish garrison, and 
were the life and soul of the famous defence, 
which endod with the Russians being com- 


pelled to raise the siege, on 22 June 1851, 
The defence gave tlio first, chock to the Rus- 
sians, and probably saved tho allies from a 
campaign amidst tho marshes of the Danube, 
Nasmyth received the thanks of the British 
and Turkish governments and Turkish gold 
medals for the Danube campaign and the 
defence of Silistria, and was voted the free- 
dom of hie native city, lie returned lo 
Constantinople in broken health and having 
lost all his belongings. lie was transferred 
from the East India Company’s (o tho royal 
army, receiving an unattached company 
16 Soul. 1854, and a brevet majority the 
same (lay ‘ for his distinguished servioes at 
file defence of Silistria. lie was present 
with tho headquarters staff at tlio Alma 
and tho siege of Sevastopol (medal aud 
claBp), and in 1856 was appointed assistant 
adjutant-genoral of the Kilkenny district, 
and was afterwards brigade-major at the 
Cttrragh camp, and brigade-major and de- 
puty-assistant adjutant-general in Dublin, 
His infirm health' suggested a ohango to a 
southern climal o, and lio was transferred to 
Now South Wales, as brigade-major at Syd- 
ney, Ho was invalided to Europe at the 
end ofl859, and, after long suffering, died at 
Pan, Bftssus-Pyrfinfics, Franco, 2 Juno 1801, 
aged 35. 

Kinglako, who knew him in the Crimea, 
wrote of him as 1 a man of quint and gentle 
monners and so free from vanity — ho ireo 
from all idea of sclf-gvai ulation — that it 
seemed as though ho wove unconscious of 
having si oral ns ho did in tho path of the 
Czar and had really omitted to think of the 
share which he liail hail in changing tho 
face of events. lie had gono to Silistria 
for the 11 Times,” and natnrally the lustre of 
Ills aohiovomont was in Homo degroo shod on 
tho keon and watchful company, which had 
tho foresight to send him lit tho right mo- 
ment into the midst of ovents on which the 
fate of Russia was hanging’ (Kuraurcp, 
rovised edit, ii. 245). 

[For the defence of Silistria soo Nasmyth's lot- 
tors in tho Timos, April to June 1861 ; Annual 
Bog. 1864, [207] ami 108; Bruner's Magazine, 
Uoeombor 1864; Kinglako’s Invasion of tho 
Crimea, rev. edit. vol. ii. passim; soo also East 
India Registers, 1816-63; Hart’s Army Libt, 
1800; Gent, Mag. 1861, ii. 92,] IT. M. C. 

NASMYTH or NAESMITH, Sik 
JAMES (d. 1720), lawyer, was tho son of 
J ohn Nasmyth and his wife, Isabella, daugh- 
ter of Sir James Murray [q.v.lof Pliiliphaugh. 
lie was admitted advocate in 1084, and bo- 
camo a successful lawyor, known by the sobri- 
quet of t lie 1 Dolt o’ Dawiolt.’ Tie acquired the 
estate of Dawiolt from the last of the Vnitch 

IS 
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family. He had a crown charter of the 
barony of Da wick in 1703, ratified in parlia- 
ment in 1705, lie was created a baronet of 
Scotland on 31 July 1706, and died in July 
1720. He marriod three times : first, Jane 
Stewart, widow of SirLudovic Gordon, hart., 
of Gordonstoun, Elgin ; secondly, Janet, 
daughter of Sir William Murray of Stanhope, 
Peeblesshire; and, thirdly, Barbara (d. 1703), 
daughter of Andrew Pringle of Clifton, Rox- 
burghshire. 

His eldest son James (A. 1779), by hia first 
wife, succeeded him, and appears to have 
attained some note in his day as a botanist, 
having studied under Lumens in Sweden. 
He is said to have made extensive collec- 
tions, and to have been among the first in 
Scotland to plant birch and silver firs. The 
genua Nasmylhia ( = Eriocaulon) was most 
probably named in his honour by Hudson 
(1778). He was member of parliament for 
Peeblesshire from 1730 to 1741, and died on 
4 Feb. 1779. He had married J ean, daughter 
of Thomas Keith. 

[Burke’s Peerage ; Irving's Book of Scotsmen; 
Hudson’s Flora Anglica, 2nd ed. 1778 ] 

B. B. W. 

NASMYTH, JAMES (1808-1890), en- 
gineer, son of Alexander Nasmyth [q. v.], 
artist, and of his wife Barbara Foulie, was 
horn at 47 York Place, Edinburgh, on 19 Aug. 
1808. After being for a short time under a 
private tutOT he was sent to the Edinburgh 
high school, which he left in 1820 to pursue 
his studies at private classes. His education 
seems to have been acquired in a very desul- 
tory way, much of his spare time being spent 
in a large iron-foundry owned by the father 
of one of his schoolfellows, or in the chemical 
laboratory of another school friend. His 
father taught him drawing, in which he 
attained great proficiency. By the age of 
seventeen he had acquired so much skill in 
handling tools that he was able to construct 
a email steam-engine, which he used for the 
purpose of grinding his father’s colours. lie 
also made models of steam-engines to illus- 
trate the lectures given at mechanics’ insti- 
tutions. The making of one of these models 
brought him into communication with Pro- 
fessor Leslie, of the Edinburgh University, 
who gave him a free ticket for his lectures 
on natural philosophy. In 1821 he became a 
student at the Edinburgh school of arts, and, 
his model-making business proving very re- 
munerative, he was able to attend some of 
the classes at the univarsitv. When only 
nineteen he was commissioned by the Scottish 
Society of Arts to build a steam-carriage 
capable of carrying half a dozen persons. 


This was successfully accomplished, and in 
1827-8 it was tried many times on the roads in 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. Hearing 
from some of his acquaintances of the fame ot 
Henry Maudslay [q. v.],he determined toseek 
employment with him at Lamboth, and in May 
1829 he became assistant to Maudslay in his 
private workshop. On Maudslay's death, in 
February 1831, he passed into the service of 
Joshua Field, Maudslay’s partner, with whom 
he remained until the following August. 
N asmyth's engagement with Maudslay was of 
groat service to him, and he always spoke in 
the highest terms of his ‘ dear old master.’ 

Returning to Edinburgh, he spent two 
years in making a stook of tools and machines, 
and at the same time he executed any small 
orders which came in his way. In 1834 he 
started in business on his own account in Dale 
Street, Manchester, his total capital amount- 
ing to only 83Z. lie received much holp from 
friends there, among others from the brothers 
Grant, the originals of the ‘ Brothers Oheerv- 
bls ' of Dickens. IDs business increasing, he 
took a lease in 1830 of six acres of land at 
Patricroft, near Manchester, and commenced 
to lay the foundations of what eventually 
became the Bridgewater foundry. In 1838 
also he gave evidence on the arts and prin- 
ciples of design (see Report, p. 28) before a 
select committee of the IIouso of Commons. 
A few years aft or wards he took into partner- 
ship Holbrook Gaskoll; and the firm acquired 
a very high reputation as constructors of 
machinery of all kinds, stoam-ongines, and 
especially of improved machine-tools. 

The invention with which Nasmyth’s name 
is most closely associated, and of which ho 
himself seems to havo been most proud, is 
that of the steam-hammer. This was called 
forth in 1839 by an order for a largo paddle- 
shaft for the Groat Britain steamship, then 
being built at Bristol. lie at onoo applied 
hie mind to the question, and 1 in little more 
than half an hour I had the whole contri- 
vance in all its executant details before me, 
in a page of my scheme-book ’{Autobiography, 
p. 240), A reduced photographic copy of the 
sketch, dated 24 Nov. 1830, is given in his 
‘ Autobiography.’ There is probably no in- 
stance of an invention of equal importance 
being planned out with such rapidity. The 
paddle-shaft was eventually not required, 
the proprietors having decided to adopt the 
screw-propeller, aud,as there was no induce- 
ment to go to the oxpense of malting a steam- 
hammer, the matter romained in abeyance, 
The sketches seem to have been freely shown, 
aud in 1840 they were seen by Schneider, 
the proprietor ox tlio great ironworks at 
Creuzot, during a visit to Patricroft. He 
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appeal's to have immediately grasped tlie tlie House of Commons, in the course of 
importance of the invention, and the infor- which he stated that the first idea of a steam- 
mation which he and his manager obtained hammer was due to his chief manager, 
was sufficient to enable them to construct a Thereupon Nasmyth obtained leave to be 
steam-hammer, which was set to work about heard by the committee for the purpose of 
1841. Nasmyth first became aware of this placing his version of the matter before 
in April 1842, when he saw his own hammer them, The question of priority is fully dis- 
at work on the occasion of a chance visit to cussed in the ‘Engineer,’ 10 May 1890 
Crenzot. Upon his return to England ha p. 407. A working model of the hammer, 
lost no time in scouring his invention by with the self-aoiing gear, made at Patri- 
taking out a patent (No, 9082,9 June 1842), croft, may ho seen at South Kensington, 
but Schneider had anticipated him in France together with an oil-painting by Nnsmyth 
by patenting the hammer in his own name on himself, representing the forging of a largo 
19 April. shaft. 

The first steam-hammer SBt up in this The fame of Nasmyth’s great invention 
country was erected at Patricroft in the lias tended to obscure his merits aB a con- 
early part of 1848, and, after working for triver of machine-tools. Though he was not 
some time, it was sold to Muspvatt & Sons the discoverer of what is known ns tlio eelf- 
of Newton-le-Willows for breaking stones acting principle, in which the tool is hold by 
(cf. Rowlabdsomt, History of the Steam an iron hand or vice while it is constrained 
Hammer, Manchester, 1875, p. 9). The valves to movo in a definite direction by moane of 
of the early hammers were worked by hand, a slide, ho saw very early in his caroor the 
and much time was spent in making the importance of this principle. "While in the 
machine self-acting, so that immediately employment of Maudelay he invented the 
upon the delivery of the Wow steam should nut-shaping machine, and in later years 
he admitted below tlie piston to raise the tlio Bridgewater foundry bocame famous 
hammer up again. This self-acting gearwas for machine-tools of all kinds, of excellent 
patented by Nusmyth in 1843 (No. 9850), workmanship and ologant design. I to used 
hut the invention is claimed for Hobart Wil- to say that tlio artistic perception which he 
son, one of the managers at Patricroft (op. inherited from his father was of singular sor- 
cit. p. 6). Self-acting guar is now generally vice to him. Many of those are figured and 
discarded, except in small hammers, where described in George Rennie’s edition of Bu- 
straighlforwnrd work is executed. Largo chanan’s ‘Essays on Millworlt’ (1841), to 
hammers are now universally worked by wkich Nnsmyth contributed a section on the 
hand, according to Nasmyth's original plan, introduction of tlie slide principle in tools 
tlie introduction of halaucod valvos giving and machines. Most of liis workshop eontri- 
the hammer-man perfect control, even over vanoes are iucludod in tlio appendix to his 
the most ponderous machines (Tract. Mceh. 1 Autobiography.’ As far back as 1829 he in- 
Joum. July 1848 p. 77, November 1856 vented a flexible shaft, consisting of a close- 
p. 174), ihe patent of 1843 contained a coiled spiral wire, for driving small drills, 
claim for the application of the invention as This has been re-invent ed sovoral t iimiB sinco, 
a pile-driver, and the first steam pile-driver and is now in general use by dentists as a 
was used in the Ilamoazo in July 1845. In supposed American contrivance. IIo seems 
that yoax Nasmyth took out a furthor patent also to liavo boon the firBt to suggest tlio use 
for a special form of stcam-liammor for work- of a submergod chain for towing boats on 
ing and dressing stone, So much was tho rivers and canals. He proposed tho uso of 
machine in his mind that ho designed a chilled cast-iron Bliot at a meeting of tlie 
Eteam-engino in which tho part a wore arranged British Association at Cambridge in 1802, 
as in a steam-hammer, the cylinder being in- some months boforo Pulliser took out liis 
verted. For this engine ho received a prize patent in May 1803. Having been requested 
medal at tho exhibition of 1801, and thu do- by Faraday to furnish Borne strikiugoxamplu 
sign has since been largoly adopted for marine of the power of mnehiuory in overcoming 
engines (cf. Engineer, 3 May 1807, p, 392), rosistanco to penetration, ho contrived a 

Attempts have been made to deprive rough hydraulic pimching-nmcliinc, by which 
Nasmyth of tho credit of the invention of ho was enabled to punch a holo through a 
the steam-hammer, and it has boon pointed block of iron fivo incliOB thick, This was 
out that James Watt in his patent of 1784 exhibited by Faraday at one of his lectures 
(No. 1482), and William Devoroll in 1800 at the Royal Institution. Subsequently 
(No. 2989), had both suggested a direct- Nasmyth communicated liis idoas to Sir 
acting steam-hammer. In 1871 Schneider | Charles Fox, of Fox, Henderson, & Co., anil 
gavo evidence before a select committee of a muchino was constructed for punching by 
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hydraulic power the holes in the links of a 
chain bridge then being constructed by the 
firm. 

From a very early age he took great in- 
terest in astronomy, and in 1857 lie con- 
structed with his own hands a very efi'ective 
reflecting telescope of six inches diameter. 
His first appearance as a writer on the sub- 
ject was in 1843, when he contributed a 
paper on the train of the great comet to the 
‘ Monthly Notices of the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society ’ (v. 270). This was followed 
in 1846 by one on the telescopic appearance 
of the moon {Mem. Royal Aetron. Soo. xv. 
147). The instrument with which most of 
his work was done was a telescope with a 
speculum of twenty inches diameter, mounted 
on a turntable according to a plan of his 
own invention, the object being viewed 
through one of the trunnions, which was 
made hollow for that purpose. lie devoted 
himself more particularly to a study of ths 
moon’s surface, and made a series of careful 
drawings, which he sent to the exhibition 
of 1851, and for which he received a prize 
medal. In 1874 he published, in conjunc- 
tion with James Carpenter, an elaborate 
work under the title of 1 The Moon con- 
sidered as a Planet, a World, and a Satellite.’ 
This work embodied the results of many 
years’ observations, and its object was to 

f ive ‘ a rational explanation of the surface 
etails of the moon which should be in 
accordance with the generally received theory 
of planetary formation.’ The illustrations 
consist of photographs taken from carefully 
constructed models placed in strong sun- 
light, which give a better idea of the tele- 
scopic aspect of the moon than photographs 
taken direct. He was the first to observe in 
June 1860 a peculiar mottled appearance of 
the sun’s surface, to which he gave the name 
of ‘willow leaves,’ but which other ob- 
servers prefer to call ‘ rice grains.’ He com- 
municated an account of this phenomenon 
,o the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Manchester in 1861 {Memoirs, 3rd ser. i. 
1:07). The discovery attracted much atten- 
ion at the time, and gave rise to consider- 
able discussion ; but no satisfactory explana- 
ion of the willow leaves has yet been 
impounded. 

Inl866 lieretiredfrom business, andsettled 
i Penshurst, Kent, where he purchased the 
dusc formerly belonging to F, R. Loo, 
.A. This be named Hammerfield, from his 
lereditary regard for hammers, two broken 
ammer-shafts having been the crest of tbe 
imily for hundreds of years.’ He died at 
Bailey’s Hotel, South Kensington, on 7 May 
1890. Nasmytli married, on 18 June 1840, 


Miss Hartop, daughter of the manager of 
Earl Fitzwilliam’s ironworks near Barnsley, 

[James Nusmyth : an Autobiography, ed. 
Smiles, 1888 ; Griffin's Contemporary Biog. ia 
Addit. MS. 28511, f. 212. A list of his scientific 
papers is given in the Royal Soc, Cat., and his 
various patents are described in the Engineer 
16 and 23 May 1890.] R. B. P. 

NASMYTH, PATRICK (1787-1881), 
landscape-painter, born in Edinburgh on 
7 Jan. 1(87, was the eldest son of Alexander 
Nasmyth [q. v.] the painter, and his wife 
Barbara foulis, He early displayed a turn 
for art, and was fond of playing truant from 
school in order that he might wander in the 
fields and sketch the scenes and objects that 
surrounded him. He received his earliest 
instruction in art from his father, and studied 
with immense care and industry, painting 
with his loft hand after Iris right had been 
incapacitated by an injury received while on 
a sketching expedition with the elder Nas- 
myth. He also suffered from deafness, the 
result of an illness produced by sleeping in 
a damp bed when he was about sevonteon 
ears of age. From 1808 to 1814 he exlii- 
ited his works in the rooms of the Society 
of Associated Artists, Edinburgh; and ho 
contributed to the Royal Institution, Edin- 
burgh, 1821-8, and to the Scottish Academy 
in 1830 and 1831. In 1808 lie removed to 
London, hut he did not exhibit in the Royal 
Academy tilll811 (compare catalogues), when 
he was represented by a ‘View of Loch Ka- 
trine,’ and he afterwards contributed at inter- 
vals till 1830. In 1824 he became a founda- 
tion member of the Society of British Artists, 
with whom, as also in the British Instilu- 
1 ion, he exhibited during the rest of his life. 
His earliest productions dealt chiefly with 
Scottish laudscupe, but in the neighbourhood 
of London he found homely rustic scenes 
better suited to his brush. lie delighted to 
render nature in her humbler aspects, paint- 
ing hedgerow subjects with great cave and 
delicacy, his favourite tree being the dwarfed 
oak. He also closely studiedflieDutchland- 
scape-painters, and Imitated their manner 
with 6ucli success that he has heeu styled 
‘ theEnglishnobbema,’ so preciseand spirited 
is his touch, so brilliant are the skios that ap- 
pear above the low-toned fields and foliage 
in his pictures. In all monetary matters 
he was singularly careless, and ho seems to 
have fallen into habits of dissipation which 
undermined his constitution. Whilo re- 
covering from an attaek of influenzahe caught 
a chill as he was sketching a group of pollard 
willowB on the Thames ; and lie died at 
Lambeth on 17 Aug, 1831, propped up in 
bed at bis own request, that be might witness 
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a thunderstorm that was thon raging. lie 
was buried in St. Mary’s Church, where the 
Scottish artists in London erected a stone 
over his grave. Patrick Nasmyth is one of 
the characters 1 brought upon the scene as 
sketches from the fife’ in John Burnet's 
‘Progress of the Painter’ (London, 1854). 
Since his death the reputation of his works 
has greatly increased. One of tho finest, 
‘ Haselm ore,’ sold for 1,300 guineas at Chris- 
tie’s in 1892, and his ‘ Turner’s Hill, East 
Urinstead,’ realised 987/. at Christie’s in 
1886. He is represented in the National 
Gallery by five works, in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum liy three, and in tho National 
Gallery of Scotland by one. His portrait, 
a chalk drawing by "William Bewick, is in 
the National Portrait Gallery, London, 

[James Nasmyth's Autobiography, London, 
1868; Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists, London, 
1878; Anderson’s Scottish Nation; Catalogues 
of Exhibitions, &c., mentioned above ; Academy, 
29 May 1886; Scotsman, 20 Juuo 1892. His 
name is duly entered as ‘ Patrick ’ in the City of 
Edinburgh ltaptibui Register, (J Pub. 1787, though 
he appears as ‘ Potor Nasmyth ' in bomo of tho 
catalogues of tho Socioty of Associated Artists 
and of the Royal Institution of Edinburgh.] 

J. M. a. 

NASSAU, GEOBGE RICHARD 
SAVAGE (1760-1823), bibliophile, born 
on 5 Sept. 1766, was second son of the Hon, 
Richard. Savage Nassau, who was second 
6on of Eredcric, third earl of llocliford. Ilis 
mother, Anna, was only daughter and heiress 
of Edward Spencer of Iiandlosham, Suffolk, 
and widow ot James, third duke of Hamilton. 
Under tho will of Sir John Fitch Barker of 
Qrimaton Hall, Trimloy St. Martin, Suffolk, 
who died on 3 Jan. 1706, he inherited con- 
siderable possessions. In 1800 hi* served ns 
high sheriff lor Suffolk, lie died in Chari os 
Street, Berkeley Square, London, on 1 8 Aug. 
1823, from the effects of a paralytic seizure, 
and was buried in Easton Church, Suffolk, 
whore a monument was ereotod to las 
memory. 

Nassau was a man of considerable attain- 
ments and culture. Ilis lit orary tast os found 
gratification in the formation of a line 
library, rich in emblem books, early English 
poetry, the drama, topography, and his- 
tory. In the two latter departments his 
collection comprised many large-paper copies, 
which were oxtra-illnslrated by the inser- 
tion of numerous drawings, prints, and por- 
traits, and were accompanied by rare his- 
torical tracts. For the history of SuiJblk ha 
made extonaive collections, both printed and 
manusoript, which lie enriched by a profu- 
sion of portraits and ongravings. lie like- 


wise employed the pencils of Hooker, Tlenrne, 
j and Byrne, and many Suffolk artists, parti- 
1 cularly Gainsborough, Frost, and Johnson, 
to depict the most striking scenes and ob- 
jects in his favourite county. Of this re- 
markable library only the volumes of Suffolk 
manuscripts, thirty in number, wore reserved, 
for the library of the family mansion at 
East on. The bulk was Bold by Evtms in 
J824 ia two parts, the first on 16 Feb. and 
eleven following days, and tho socond on 
8 March and seven following days. The 
catalogue contained 4,264 lots, and the 
whole collection realised the sum of 8,600/. 
A few of tho most remarkable articles of 
Nassau’s library are noticed in Adam Clarke's 
‘ llopertorium Bibliographicum.’ 

[Nichols's Rlustr. of Lit. vi. 827.] G. Q. 

NASSAU, HENRY, Count and Limit op 
A uvmwUBiaiun () 6*1) -1708), general, bora 
in 1641, was third son of Louis, count of 
N a&sau (illegitimate son of M mirier, prince ol 
Orange, grand-uncle of ’William III, king ot 
England), by bis wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Count de Horn. Ilonry accompanied 
William, prince of Orange, on his visit to 
Oxford in 1670, and received from the uni- 
versity tlm degree of ] ),(J,L. (20 Dec.) He 
at tended William wit li great devotion during 
his illness in tho spring of 1675, uud Haved 
his life at tho risk of his own at the battle 
of Mens, 13 Aug. (N.H.) 1678. In recognition 
of this service lie was presented by the 
Statos-Gunurul with a gold-hiltnd sword, a 
gold inlaid pair of pistols, and a pair of gold 
horse-buckles. He camo to England in 1 686 
us ’William’s special envoy to congratulate 
James II on his accession, at tended William 
to England in 1688 us captain of Ids body- 
guard, was appointed in February 1088-9 hit 
master of the horse, mid tbe same year was 
naturalised by act of parliament, lie l’ought 
at the battlo of the Boyne, 1 July 1600, and 
afterwords occupied Dublin with nine troops 
of horse, and served at Limerick, Advanced 
to tho rank of major-general! 0 Mill'd 1 1 600- 1 , 
lin served in the subsequent campaign in 
Flanders, and distinguished himself by the 
gallant manner iu which lie rescued the re- 
mains of Muckay's division at tho battle of 
Stoiukirlc, July 1602, 

In February 1602-3 ho was appointed 
deputy stadtholder, and in the summor ol 
1607 was promoted to the rank of genorul iu 
tho English army, William on his death- 
bed thanked lrim for his long and faithftil 
services. Iu command of tho Dutch forces, 
with the milt of fioldsmarshal, he co-oporatml 
with Marlborough, whose entire confidence 
he enjoyod, in the oarlior campaigns of the 
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■war of the Spanish succession, and died in 
the camp before Lille on 17 Oct. (N.S.) 1708. 
He -was buried at Owerkerk (Auverquerque) 
in Zealand, of which, place he was lord. 

Nassau married Isabella van Aersen, 
daughter of Cornelius, lord of Sommelsdyok 
and Plnata, who survived him, and died in 
January 1720. By her Nassau had issue five 
sons, the eldest of whom died in his life- 
time, and one daughter. Nassau's only daugh- 
ter, Isabella, became in 1691 the second wife 
of Charles Grenville, lord Lansdowne, after- 
wards second Earl of Bath. His second son, 
Henry (d. 1764), was raised to the peerage by 
letters patent of 24 Dec. 1608, by the titles 
of Baron Alford, Viscount of Boston, and 
Earl of Grantham. lie married Henrietta, 
daughter of Thomas Butler, styled Earl of 
Ossory, by whom he had issue two sons, who 
died without issue, and three daughters, of 
whom the youngest, Henrietta, married, on 
27 June 1732, "William, second earl Cowpcr. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; Wood's Fasti Oxon. 
(Bliss), ii 821; Hams's Life of William III, 
1749, p. 60 ; Harl. Misc. ii. 211 ; Clarendon and 
Rochester Corresp i. 115, 116 n. ; Dalrymplo’s 
Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland, ii. 116; 
Fox's Hist, of the Early Part of the Reign of 
James II, App. p. xl et soq. ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
5th Hep. App. p. 881, 7th Rep. App. p. 769, 
10th Rep. App. v. 130 et seq., 11th Rep. 
App. v. 178 ; Dean Davies’s Journ. (Camd. Soc.) 

р. 144 ; Grimblot'a Lettera of William III and 
Louis XIV, i. 323, 427, ii. 238 ; Burnet's Own 
Time, fol., ii. 78, 303, 381 ; Luttrell's Relation of 
State Affairs ; Coxe’s Marlborough, ii. 660-8 ; 
Carte's Ormonde, ii. 607 ; Hist. Reg, Citron, 
Diary(l728), p. 6 ; Notes and Queries, 6th sor. 
iv. 525 ; Commons' Journ. x. 130; Lords’ Journ, 
xvi. 367 ; Groan Van Prinetorer's Archives de la 
liaison d’Orange-Nassau, 2 m » adrie, v. 848, 
360 ; Bnrlte’s Extinct Peerage ; Imhof 's No- 
titia S. Rom. Gorman. Imp. Procer. (1899), 1. v. 

с. 6, § 30; Eg. MS. 1707, f. 828; Kobtts and 
Riveconrt's Biog. Handwoordenhoelc van Nedor- 
land; Van der Aa’s Biog. Woordenboek der 
Nederlanden; Peerago of England, 1710, 'Grant- 
ham;' and Complete Peerage, 1892, 'Grantham,'] 

J. M. R. 

NASSYNGTON, WILLIAM op (ft. 
1376 f), translator, probably came fiom Nas- 
sington in Northamptonshire, and is de- 
scribed as proctor in the ecclesiastical court 
of York. That he lived in the north of 
England is proved by the dialect in which 
hie work is written, but his date has been 
very variously given. Warton puts him as 
late as 1480 ; but as the transcript of his 
work in the Royal MSS. is dated 1418, it is 
almost certain that he lived in the latter 
half of the fourteenth century. He is pro- 
bably distinct fromthe William of Nassynton 


| who is mentioned in 1865 in connection with 
the church of St . Pet er, Exeter ( Cal. Inq.post 
mortem, ii. 100 b). _ Nassyngton’sone claim t» 
remembrance is his translotion into English 
verse of a ‘ Treat ise on the Trinity and Unity, 
with a Declaration of God’s Works and of the 
Passion of Jesus Christ,’ written in Latin by 
one John of Waldeby or Waldly, who bod 
studied in the Augustinian convent at Ox- 
ford, and becamo provincial of the Austin 
Friars in England. The ‘ Myrrour of Life/ 
sometimes attributed to Richard Rolle[q, v.] 
of Hampole, is identical with Nassyngton’s 
translation. Ten manuscript copies oi it ore 
in the British Museum, including lteg. MS. 
17. C. viii, Additional MS. 22668, and Addi- 
tional MS. 22283, ff. 33 -01 ; two aro in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, viz. Rawlinson 
MSS. 884 and 890 ; another, said by Warton 
to be in the library of Lincoln Calhodral, is 
really a different work, The British Museum 
MSS. show some variation at the end oi the 
work, and Additional MS. 22283 is imperfect, 
lacking about 960 lines at the beginning. 
Additional MS. 22568, which appears to 
be the most complete, contains nearly fifteen 
thousand lines. It bogms wit ha commentary 
on the Lord’s Prayer, and onds with the Beati- 
tudes. The sent ences from tho Lord’s Prayer 
are worked in in Latin, but tho commentary 
is in English, and in Additional MS. 22283the 
Latin sentences only appear in tho margin. 
The authorship is determined by the con- 
cluding lines, which ask for prayers 
For Frisre Johan saule of Waldly, 

That fast slndyd day and nyght, 

And made this tftlo in Lntyn right. 

Pmysr also w* douocion 

For William tanlo of Nassynotono. 

[Manuscript works in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; Tan- 
ner’s Bibl. Anglo-Hibemicft ; Warton's English 
Poets, ii. 387-8 ; Ritson’s Bibl, Anglo-Poeticn, 
pp. 91—2 ; Cox’s Oat. Codicuni in Bibl. Bodl. ; 
Murky's Englibh Writers, ii. 442; NotoB and 
Queries, 4th ser. iii. 169.] A. F, P. 

NATARES or NATURES, EDMUND 
(«?. 164 9), master of Clare Hail, Cambridge, 
bom in Richmondshire (Yorkshire), was ad- 
mitted probably to Catharine Hall, Cam- 
bridge, about 1496. He graduated B.A. in 
1600, M.A., by special grace, 1502, B.D. 1609, 
and D.D. 1616. He became a fellow of 
Catharine Hall, and hi 1607 was one of tho 
proctors for the university. Seven years later, 
20 Oct. 1614, he was elected master of Clare 
Hall, and held that post tiE his resignation 
(libora cassatio) in 1530. During liis master- 
ship the master’s chamber and the college 
treasury were burned down (1621). The 
whole buildings now belonging to the master 
were erected four years later at Natarea’a 
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expense (Clare Cell. MSS. ; see Vims and the churches of Botlielney (now Meldrum), 
Ciarx, i. 79). During these years he was Collie (now Cowie), and Tullich, where he 


four times vice-chancellor of the university, 
1518, 1521, 1620-7 ; and in this capacity he 
presided at the preliminary trial for heresy of 
Robert Barnes fq. v,] for his sermon preached 
on 24 Dec. 1626, at St. Edward’s Church 
(Cooper, Annals of Cambridge, i, 814, seq.) 
Fox\ styles ‘Dr. Notaries’ a ranli enemy to 
Christ, and one of those who railed against 
Master Latimer. 

In 1617 he became rector of Weston 
Colville, Cambridgeshire, and on 20 June 
1622 was presonted at Winchester to the 
rectory of Middleton-upon-Teos, Durham, 
void by the death of John Palswell ( State 
Papers, 14 Ilenry VIII, 2856). In August of 
the same year he was included in a list of 
twenty people appointed to bo surveyors in 
survivorship of mines in Devonshire and 
Cornwall (ib. pp. 24, 82). Nalaros’s suc- 
cessor (William Bell) in the Middleton- 
upon-Taes rectory was instituted in 1649, 

‘ post mortem Natros.’ ' ne gave an estate 
or money to Clare Hall for an annual ser- 
mon at Weston Colville (Coonm). 

[Cooper’s Alhcnse Cautabrigionses quotas 
manuscript aitthorifios ; le Neva’s Fasti ; 
Latimor’a Works, II. xii. (Parker Society); 
Robert Barnes's Supplication to Homy VIII, 
1534; Willis and Clark’s Architect. List, of 
Cambridge ; Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge, 
i. 314 seq. ; Stale Papers, Ilenry VIII ; Foxo's 
Acts and Monumonts, v. 416, vii. 461 ; Hutchin- 
son's Durham, iii. 278 ; extract from MS, rogis- 
tor at Clare College, communicated by the Jtor. 
the Master of Clare College, Cambridge ; infor- 
mation from the Rev. John Milnor, roclor o i 
Middletan-in-Tecsdalo, and the Iter, the Mnslar 
of St. Cathurino’s College, Cambridge.] 

W. A. S. 

NATHALAN or NATJOHLAN (d. 
452 P), Scottish saint, said to have been 
bom at Tullich, Abcvduenshiro, was well 
educated as a member of a noble family, but 
devoted himself wholly to divine contem- 
plation, and adopted agriculture as an occu- 
pation best suited to this object. During a 
famino he distributed all the grain he had 
accumulated, and (hero being none left to 
sow 1 ha fields with, he sowed thorn with 
sand, which resulted in a plentiful and varied 
grain-crop. Subsequently, as a ponauco for 
murmuring against God, he bound his hand 
and log together with a lock and iron chain, 
and threw the key into the Dee, with a vow 
not to releaso himsolf until lie had visited 
l<omo. Arrived there, lie found the rusty 
key inside a fish he had bought, and the 
pope thereupon made him a bishop. Return- 
ing iu his old age to Scotland, lie founded 


died and was buried. lie is the patron saint 
of the churches he founded. At the old kirk 
of Botlielney is Naugblan’s Well, and his 
name is preserved in Kilnauglilan in Islay, 
and by the fishermen of Cowie in the 
rhyme— 

Atwcen the kirk and the ltirk-ford 

There lies Saint Nmichlan’a hoard. 

Dempster (Mist. Modes, Scot. Bannatyno 
Club, ii. C04) attributes to Nathnlan five 
treatises, none of which aro extant. 

According to Adam King’s ‘Kalendar’ 
(given in Fomins, Scottish Saints , p. 141), 
Nathalan died oil 8 Jan. 4C2 ; but Skene, 
Forbes, and O’llaulon have identified him 
with Noohtanan or Noclani, an Irish saint, 
who appears in tlio ‘Felive’ of Oengus as 
‘Ncchtan from tlio East, from Alim,’ and is 
said to have been o disciple of Si. Patrick 
( Tripartita Life, Rolls Sor. ii. 600), became 
abbot of Dmigoimhin or Dniigiven, and diud 
in 077 according to tbo Four Masters, or 
079 accordiugto tlio ‘Annuls of Tighoarnacli.’ 
But there wore no loss than four Irish saint® 
of this name, and their chronology is very 
confused. 

[O’Unnlon’s Irish Stunts, i. 127-30; Foi'bos’s 
Xalondiirs of Scottish Saints, jtp. 141, 417-10; 
Dempster's Ilistoriu Kccles. (lontis .HeoLorum 
(Biiunatyne Club), ii. 601 ; Skonu's ColLic Scot- 
land, ii. 170; Colgan’s Aria Sanctorum; Tri- 
partite Life of St. Patrick; Diet, of Christian 
Biog, ; Chambers's Days, i. 73.] A. F, p, 

NATHAN, ISAAC (1701P-18G4), musical 
comjioBiT, teacher of singing, and author, was 
bom at Canterbury, Kent, about 1791, of 
Jewish parents. Being by tliom lilt ended 
for tho I Iti brow priesthood, lio was seat 
onvly in life to Cambridge to study Ilobrew, 
German, and Chaldean, in nil of which lie 
made rapid progress, with one Lyon, a toachur 
of Hebrew in the university; but inhis leisure 
ho diligently practised the violin, and showed 
such uncommon npliludo for music that his 
parents wore persuaded to give thoir consent 
to his abandoning tlio study of theology for 
that of music. With this object, Nathan 
was taken away from Cambridge and articled 
in London to Domenico Com (1740-1826), 
tbo Italian composer and luacW. Under 
Corn's guidance Nathan advanced rapidly. 
Eight months after the apprenticeship began 
the young composor wrote and published his 
first song, ' Infant Love.’ There followed in 
quick succession more works in the same 
stylo, the host of which was ' The Sorrows 
of Absence.’ 

About 1812 Nathan was introduced by 
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Douglas Kinnaird [q, vj to Lord Byron, and 
thus commenced a friendship which was 
only dissolved by the death of the poet. At 
Kinnaird’s suggestion Byron wrote the ‘ He- 
brew Melodies ’for Nathan to set to music, 
and Nathan subsequently bought the copy- 
right of the work, He intended to pubUBh 
the ‘Melodies’ by subscription, andBraham, 
onputting his name down for two copies, sug- 
gested that he should aid in their arrangement, 
and sing them in public. Accordingly the 
title-page of the first edition, published in 
1816, stated that the music was newly ar- 
ranged, harmonised, and revised by I. Nathan 
and J. Brahara. But Braham's engagements 
did not allow him to share actively in the 
undertaking, and in later editions his name 
was withdrawn (cf. Pref. to 1829 ed.) The 
melodies were mainly ' a seloction from the 
favourite airs sung in the religious cere- 
monies of the Jews ’ (cf. Nathan's ‘ Fugitive 
Pieces,’ Pref.p. is, ed. 181.9 p. 144 j cf. adver- 
tisement byByroninhis collected works.Lon- 
don, 1821). Lady Caroline Lamb [q.v.J was 
also among Nathan's friends, and wrote versus 
for him to set to music. In 1829 he published 
1 Fugitive Pieces and Reminiscences of Lord 
Byron . . . together with his Lordship's 
Autograph ; also some original Poetry, Let- 
ters, and Recollections of Lady (Caroline 
Lamb.’ Despite Nathan’s claim to long in- 
timacy with Byron, Moore avoids men- 
tion of him in his ‘Life’ of the poet. A 
note affixed to the earlier editions of Byron’s 
works stated that the poet never ‘ alludes 
tohis share in the melodies with complacency, 
and that Mr. Moore, having on one occasion 
rallied him a little on the manner in which 
some of them had been set to music, received 
the reply, “Sunburn Nathan 1 Why do you 
alwaye twit me with his Ebvew nasalities P 
Have I not already told you it was all Kin- 
nuird'a doing and my own exquisite facility 
of temper P”’ (see Notes and Queries, bthser, 
1884, ix. 71). Nathan's ‘Fugitive Pieces’ 
gave him a wide reputation, but the success 
of the volume was not sufficient to keep him 
out of financial difficulties, He contracted 
a large number of debts, was compelled to 
quit London, and for a time lived in retire- 
ment in the west of England and in Wales. 
On returning to London he was advised to 
appear on the stage in au attempt to satisfy 
lus creditors. He accordingly mado his dflbul 
in the part of Henry Bertram in Bishop’s 
opera, * Guy Mannering,’ at Govent Garden 
about 1818. His voice was, however, too 
small in compass and strength to admit of 
this being an entiiely successful experiment, 
though his method was declared by competent 
judges to have been decidedly good. Aslris 


next resource he essayed opera writing, and 
several operas, pantomimes, and melodramas 
of his composition were produced at Govern 
Garden and Drury Lone Theatres, one or 
two of which obtained a certain amount of 
favour. Among them may be mentionod 
‘ Sweethearts and Wives,’ a comedy with 
music by Nathan and libretto by James Ken- 
ney [q. v.], which ran for upwards of fifty 
nights after its production at the Haymarket 
Theatre on 7 July 1828. It included two of 
Nathan’s most popular songs, ‘ Why are you 
wandering here ? ’ and ‘ I’ll not be a maiden 
forsaken .’ Nathan’s eomic opera, ‘ The Alcaid, 
or the Secrets of Office,’ the words also by 
Kenney, was produced at the Haymarket on 
10 Aug. 1824, Nathan’s musical farce, ‘The 
Illustrious Stranger, or Mamed and Buried,' 
tlie wordB written for Liston by Kenney, was 
first given at Drury Lane in October 1827 
(see Cat. Sacred JIarmonio Soc. Library. 1872, 

p. 06). 

In 1828 Nathan published ‘Musurgia Vo- 
calis : on Essay on the History and Theory 
of Music, and on the Qualities, Capabilities, 
and Management of the Human Voice, with 
an Appendix on Hobrow Music ’ (London, 
4lo), which he dedicated to George IV. The 
issue of on enlarged odilion was begun in 
1830, but of this only the first volume seems 
to have appeared. Contemporary critics con- 
sidered the work excellent (.seo Monthly Re- 
view, J une 1 823 ; Quart. Mas. lieu. vol. xix. j 
R6vue Rncyrlopetlique ,p. 160, OcLoher 1828; 
La Belle Assemblte, July 1828). Nathan also 
ave to the world a ‘Life of Mina, Malibran 
e Beriot, interspersod with original Anec- 
dotes and critical Remarks on nor Musical 
Powers’ (1st and 3rd ed. London, 188(1, 
12mo). He was appointed musical hist orian 
to George IV, and instructor in music to the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales. 

In 1841 Nathan emigrated to Australia, 
because, itissaid, ofhis failure to obtain from 
Lord Melbourne’s ministry recognition of a 
claim for 3,3207, on account, lie asserted, of 
work done and money expended in the service 
of the crown. The precise nature of the work 
is not statod by Nathan, bat his treatment 
at the hands of the ‘ Melbournitish M inislry ’ 
weighed heavily upon him. Tlio odd 8207. 
was paid him, but the remaining sum was 
disallowed ( Notes and Queries, 0th ser. ix 
366). The matter is fully doalt with by 
Nathan in ‘ The Southern Euphrosyne,’ 
pp. 101-7, though again the prooise nature of 
the business is omitted. lie iiret took up his 
abode in Sydney at 106 I tauter Street, but 
later removed to Randwick, a suburb of that 
city; and there, and indeed in tiro entire 
colony, he did a groat deal to benefit church 
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music and clioral societies. In 1846 ha 
published simultaneously in Sydney and 
m London ‘The Southern Euphrosyne and 
Australian Miscellany, containing Oriental 
Moral Tales, original Anecdotes, Foetry, and 
Music ; an historical Sketch with Examples 
of the Native Aboriginal Melodies put into 
modem Rhythm, ana harmonised as Solos, 
Quartets, &c., together with several other 
vocal Pieces arranged to a Pianoforte Ac- 
companiment by the Editor and sole Pro- 
prietor, Isaac Nathan.’ lie also frequently 
lectured in Sydney on the theory ana prac- 
tice of music. The first, second, and third of 
a series of lectures delivered at Sydney Pro- 
prietary College were published in that city 
in 1846. 

While resident at liandwick, -where he 
named his house after Byron, he took great 
interest in the Asylum for Destitute Children, 
forwliose benefLthearrangedinl8fi9 u monster 
concert at the Princo of Wales’s Theatre, 
Sydney. He subsequently wont to live at 
443 Pitt Street. lie was killed in Pitt 
Street, ‘ in descending from a tramcar,' on 

16 Jan. 1804. lie was in his seventy-fourth 
year. His last composition was a piece en- 
titled ‘A Song of Freedom,’ a copy of which 
was sent, through Sir John Young, to the 
Queen. Nathan’s remains were interred ou 

17 Jan. 1804 in the cemetery at Camper- 
down ( Sydney Morning Herald, 19 J an. 1 804). 
lie was twice married, and loft a number of 
children. One son, Charles, was a F.li.O.S., 
enjoyed a wide reputation us a surgeon, and 
died in September 1872. Another son, 
Robert, was an officer in the New South 
Wales regular artillery, and aide-de-camp to 
the governor, Lord Augustus Loftue. 

In the music catalogue of the British 
Museum no less than twelve pages are de- 
voted to Nathan’s compositions and literary 
works, all of which savour strongly of the 
dilettante. Of those not hitherto mentioned 
the best are: 1. A national song, ‘ God save 
the Regent,' poem byJ. J.Stoekdale (London, 
fol. 1818). 2. 1 Long live our Monuroli,’ for 
8olo,choru3,andovchoBtra{London,fol. 1880 ). 

[Authorities oiled above ; also Notes anil 
Queries, 6th ser. viii. 491, ix. 71, 137, 178, 107, 
366 j Cat. Auglo-, Jewish Hist. Exhib. ; Letters 
from Byron to Moore, 22 Fob. 1816 ; Alliboue's 
Diet, of Engl. Lit. 1870, Philadelphia; Qoor- 
Kiiin Era, iv, 281 ; Heaton's Australian Diet, of 
Dates, 1879, p. 160; Jewish Ohrouiole, 26 March 
1884.] R, 11, L. 

HATTER, LORENZ (1706-1703), gem- 
engraver and inodullisL, was horn 21 March 
1706atBiberachin Suabia (Natick, Treatise 
&q., p. xxix), At his native place lie for sis 


years followed the business of a jeweller, and 
then worked for the same period in Switzer- 
land, where he had relatives. At Berne he 
was taught by the seal-cutter Johann Ru- 
dolph Ochs [q. v.] He next went Lo study 
in Italy, and at Venice finally abandoned 
his jeweller's business and took to gem- 
etigraving. His first productions were prin- 
cipally seals with coats of arms. On coming 
to Rome he was, ho tells us (ib. p. xxviii), at 
once ‘ employed by the Ohovalior Odani to 
copy the Venus of Mr. Veltori, to make a 
Danne of it, and put the [supposed engraver's] 
name Aulus to it,’ For this engraved stone, 
as well as for others copied by him from the 
antique, Natter found purchasers. Writing 
in 1761, ho says that he is always willing io 
receive commissions to copy ancient gems, 
hut declares that ho nover sold copies 
originals. It is fair to notice that Nuttor’n 
productions frequently boro a signature. II i« 
usual signature on gems is NATTiiP oi 
NATTHP. He also oflon signs YAPOS or 
YAPOY, a translation of the German word 
natter, a waler-snako, and this was by some 
supposod to be an ancient Greek name. At, 
Florence he was employed by Baron Do 
Stosch, who doubtless was not scrupulous 
about disposing of Nulter’similatioiis, llore 
also from L732 to 1735 N at( or was pat rouiaeil 
by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, for whom he 
made aporf rail ofthe GrandDuke himself, and 
one of Cardinal Albani. In 1738 ho made at 
Florence a portrait-modal of Charles Saek- 
villB, earl oi Middlesex (afterwards of Dor- 
set). This is signed l . nattiib f. FLoubm. 
(Hawkins, Med. Ittustr. ii, 601; reverse, 
llarpoc lutes). In L74J (or onrlior) lie came 
to England lo work as a medallist and gem- 
engravur, bringing with him from Italy a 
coiloclion of antique gorns and sulphur oasts. 
In 1743 lie left England and visited, in eom- 

E witli Martin Tuscher of Nuremberg, 
unvk.Kwodou, and St. Petersburg. Chris- 
tian VI, king of Denmark, gave him a room 
in his palace, where ho worked at gem and 
die cutting for nearly a year. JIo was well 
paid, and presented by tile king with a gold 
medal. Wolp'ole {Anecdotes of Tainting, 

| Natter’) says that Natter visited Holland 
in 17 48, N alter does not mention t his visit, 
but he was certainly patronised by Wil- 
liam IV of Oritngo and his family, and mtido 
for them portraits in intaglio and porlrell- 
medals, thu latter oxocutod in 1761 (Haw- 
kins, Med. Illustr, ii, 003, 080), lie returned 
to England in or before 1754, and appears 
to have remained here till tho summer of 
1702. _ 

During Nailer's two visits to England ho 
was patronised by tho royal family, and iu 
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1741 made the medal ‘ Tribute to George II 
(Hawkins, op, cit. ii. 660, signed i. nat- 
jeb, and I. N.) He was much patro- 
nised by Sir Edward Walpole (H, Walpole, 
Letters , ed. Cunningham, ix. 154) and by 
Thomas Hollis, He engraved two or three 
seals with the head of Sir Robert Walpole, 
and produced a medal (Hawkins, op. cit. ii. 
562, 667) of him with a bust from Rysbrach’s 
model, and having on the reverse a statue 
of Cicero with the legend, 'Eegit dictis ani- 
mos.’ This medal was engraved in ‘ The 
Medalist ’ (Hawkins, u.s.), with the legend 
altered to 'Kegit nummis animos,’ Natter, 
when at Count Moltke’s table in Denmark, 
mentioned this alteration, and some one sug- 
gested ‘ Hegit nummis animos et nummis re- 
gituripse,’ a motto which was afterwards en- 
graved on the edge of some specimens of the 
medals, oneof which isintheBritishMusoum. 
For Hollis (who speaks of this artist as 
‘ a worthy man ’) Natter engraved, for ten 
guineas, a seal with the head of Britannia, 
and also a cameo of ‘Britannia Victrix,’ with 
a head of Algernon Sydney on the reverse, 
lie also engraved a portrait of Hollis in in- 
taglio, and a head of Socrates in green jasper, 
which latter Hollis presented to Archbishop 
Seeker in 1757 (Nichols, lot Ilhistr. iii. 479- 
480). A portrait of Natter drawn by him- 
self, ‘ exceeding like,’ is mentioned in Hollis’s 
1 Memoirs,’ p. 188. Natter also worked for 
the Dukes of Devonshire and Marlborough, 
and drew up for the latter a catalogue of 
the Besshorough gems, which were incor- 
porated with tho Marlborough cabinet. This 
was published in 1761 as ‘ Catalogue des 
pierres gravies tant en relief qu’en oreux de 
Mylord Comte de BesBborougli,’ London, 4to, 
with plates. On the title-page Natter is de- 
scribed as fellow of the Royal Society and 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London. He 
projected, but did not carry out, a work on 
glyptography, called 'Museum Britannicum.' 
According to Ruding (Annals of the Coinage , 
i, 46), Natter was employed as engraver or 
assistant-engraver at the English mint at the 
beginning of the reign of George III, but he 
cannot he right in stating that he was so 
employed in the fourth year of this reign, i.e. 

26 Oct. 1763—24 Oot. 1764. In the sum- 
mer of 1782 Natter went in the exercise of 
his profession to St. Petersburg, and died 
there of asthma late in the autumn of 1768 (ac- 
cording to 'Walpole, Anecdotes, on 27 Deo.j 
according to Allgemeins deutsche Eioq. on 

27 Oct.) 

Numerous gems engraved by Natter are 
described by Hasps in his ‘ Catalogue of the 
Tassie Collection.’ Among these may be 
mentioned No, 1706, pi. xxv., ‘Birth of 


Athena ; ’ No. 9116, pi. Ii., ‘ Bust of Paris 
in Phrygian Cap,’ apparently copied from a 
fine silver coin of Carthage (B. V. Head, 
Guide to Coins of Ancients, iii. 0. 41) ; No. 
11043, 1 Head of Augustus j 1 No. 15787, onyx 
cameo with portrait of the Marchioness of 
Rockingham ; Nos. 15786-6, cameos of the 
Marquis of Rockingham. Among Natter’s 
best imitations of the antique was his copy 
of the Medusa, with the name Sosihles, at 
that time in the cabinet of Ilemsterhuys, 
a correspondent of Natter’s on glyptography 
(King, Antique Gems, &e., p. xxviii). He 
also copied the ‘Julia Titi of Evodus.’ A 
description of liiB workB preserved in the 
Imperial Cabinet at St. Petersburg is given 
in J. Bernouilli’s ‘ Travels,’ iv. 248. Nattor's 
talents as a gem-engraver were warmly eulo- 
gised by Goethe ( Wirtckohnann und sein 
Jahrhundert, ii. 100). H. K. Kiililer (Ge- 
sammelte Schiifte, 1861, p. 119) remarks on 
his freedom from nmnnonem. Charles Wil- 
liam King (Antique Gems, &c., i. 467), while 
calling him 1 one of the greatost of tho modem 
practitioners of the art,’ considers that his 
works ‘differ materially from the antique, 
particularly in the treatment of the hair ' (»'i. 
p. 436). 

AsamedallistNatterwasdecidedlyskilful, 
though he produced comparat ively few works. 
Natter published in 1764 ‘A Treatise on the 
Ancient Method of Engraving on Precious 
Stones compared with the Modern,’ London, 
fol. This was also published in French in 
the same year (‘ Traitfi de la mfitliodo antique 
de graver en pierres fines,' &c., folio). In 
this interesting treatise Natter gives from 
his own experience practical instructions in 
gem-engraving. He strongly advises bo- 
cinnors to copy from tho antiquo. Godofcid 
Kraft of Danzig is mentioned by him as a 
pupil of his in the glyptic art. 

Nagler and Bolzenthal (SItizzen, p. 251), 
followed in Hawkins’s ‘ Moduli ic Illustra- 
tions,’ give Natter’s name as ‘Johann Loronz,' 
There seems no authority for the ‘ Johann 
Natter on his gems and medals and on the 
title-pages of his publications uses only the 
Christian name ‘ Lorenz ’ (Laurent, Lauren- 
tius, &c.) 

[Nattor’s writings; P. Bock’s art. ‘Natter* 
in Allgemeins deutsche Biographic; Hollis’s 
Memoirs, pp. 81, 182-4; Htnvkins’s Medallio 
Illustrations, ed. Franks and Oruobor; King’s 
Antique Gems and Rings, and his Handbook of 
Engraved Gems; Walpole’s Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing, ed, Wornum, iii. 788, 704.] W. W. 

NATTES, JOHN CLAUDE (1765 P- 
1822), topographical draughtsman ana water- 
colour painter, is stated to have boon born in 
1766, and to have been a pupil of Hugh 
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Primrose Deane, the Irish landscape-painter. 
Nattes worked as a topographical draughts- 
man, travelling all over Great Britain and 
also in France. His method of colouring 
causes his drawings to be ranked among the 
earliest examples of water-colour painting in 
this country, though there is little artistic 
merit in his productions. lie published the 
following works, illustrated by himself: ‘ Hi- 
bernia Depiota,’ 1802; ‘Scotia Depicta,' 1804; 
‘Select Views of Bath, Bristol, Malvern, 
Cheltenham, and Weymouth,’ 1805 ; ‘ Bath 
Illustrated,’ 1806; ‘Views of Versailles, 
Paris, and St. Denis, ’1809 (P). Other draw- 
ings of his were engraved for the ‘Beauties 
of England and Wales,’ the ‘Copperplate 
Magazine,’ and Ilowlott’s ‘ Views in the 
Oounty of Lincoln.’ Nattes was an occa- 
sional exhibitor at tho Royal Academy from 
1782 to 1801. In the latter year he was 
one of the artists associated in the founda- 
tion of the ‘Old’ Society of Painters in 
Water-colours. He contributed to their ex- 
hibitions up to 1807, in which year ho was 
convicted of having exhibited drawings 
that were not his own work. Nattes was 
therefore expelled from the society. He re- 
sumed exhibiting at the Royal Academy up 
to 1814, and died in London in 1822. lie 
lived at No. 49 South Molton Street. 

[Roget’s History of the 1 Old Water-Colour ’ 
Society; Redgrave's Diet, of Artists.] L. 0. 

NAU, CLAUDE nn la BOISSELIERE 
(Jl, 1574-1605), secretary of Mary Quoon of 
Scots, was descended from an old French 
family originally settled in Touraine, but 
subsequently in Paris under the patronago of 
the house of Guise. He was educated for 
the law, and for some timo practised in the 
courts of parliament. After noting ns secro- 
tary to the Cardinal of Lorraine, ho entered 
the service of the king of France, by whom 
lie was made counsellor and auditor of the 
Chambre des Gomptes (M, Du La Ciienaye- 
Desbois, Dietionnaire de la Noblesse, Paris, 
1776, s.n.) On tho death of Queon Mary’s 
secretary Raullet, in 1674, he was, on the re- 
commendation of the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
chosen to succeed him, and entered upon his 
duties in the spring of 1676, Mary was 
then a prisoner m the Earl of Shrewsbury’s 
house at Sheffield. Besides succeeding to the 
secretarial duties of Raullet, he was entrust ed 
with the management of ( he queou’s accounts, 
He was also her confidant and adviser in 
all important matters of policy, lie showed 
himself both zealous and able, but a letter to 
his brother in 1677 indicates also supreme 
devotion to his own personal interests. lie 
advised his brother, for whom he was de- 


sirous to obtain the office of treasurer to the 
queen, whenever he talked to any of the 
king’s servants about him, ‘ to always com- 
plain of my stay here, and that I am losing 
m this prison my best years, and the reward 
of my services and all hopes of advancement ’ 
(Leader, Captivity of Manj Stuart, p. 397). 

In 1679 Nau was sent by Mary on a mis- 
sion to Scotland, the removal of Morton 
from the regency having aroused hopes that 
her cause might win the support of the now 
advisers of the king of Soots. On 17 June 
he presented himself at the castle of Edin- 
burgh, desiring to speak with the master of 
Gray, but was refused an audience (Motsie, 
Memoirs, p. 23). lie therefore, on the 19th, 
passed to Stirling ; but as the communica- 
tion sent by Mary to King James was movely 
addressed ‘ To our Son the Princo of Scot- 
land,' the king, with the advice of tho privy 
council, declared ' the said Franschoitmn un- 
worthy of his Hienes presence or audience, 
and to deserve soveir punoisment for his 
presumptionn, meit to be execute presentin' 
upoun him war it nooht. for the respect of 
his dearest sustcr, the Qiieene of England, 
and hirsorvand that accumpanyis him ’ (lleg. 
P. C. Scotl. iii. 180). He again undertook 
a mission to Scotland after the final fall of 
Morton, loaving Sheffield on 4 Deo. 1681 
(Cal, State Papers, Scott. Sor. p, 932), and 
returning again on 3 Dec. 1682 (ib. p. 935). 
In 1684, aftor long negotiations, he was per- 
mitted an interview with Elizabuth, chiefly 
to present complaints of the Scottish queen 
against Lady Shrewsbury (Sadder, State 
Papers, ii. passim). Aftor a favourable re- 
ception lie returned to Wingfield on 29 Doc. 

Nau, aided by his subordinate, Curio, 
was supposed to bo the chief agent in 
carrying on the correspondence with An- 
thony Babington [q. v.] in connection with 
tho conspiracy against Elizabeth. Both 
were npproliended, along with Mary Quoon 
of SootB, on 8 Aug. 1686. They were 
sent up to London, and wore sevoral I tines 
examined as to their knowledge of the plot. 
Nau was stated to lmvo confessed that Mary 
wrote tho letter to Babington with hor 
own hand (Cal. State Papers, Scott. Sor. p. 
1010), and that ho admitted hor knowledge 
of the plot is substantially borne out by the 
report of the trial (evidence against Mary 
Queen of Scots in IIardwioke, State Papers, 
i. 224-57) ; but he nevertheless, on 10 Sopt,, 
addressed a memorial to Elizabeth, in winch 
he protested that Mary 1 had no connection 
or concern with the designs of Babington 
and others’ (Labaxoi'i?, Letters of Mary 
Stuart, vii. 194-5), Mary asserted that Nau 
had been induced by throats of torture to 
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make untrue confessions against her. He 
seems to have ingeniously defended himself 
against the accusation of betraying her, by 
explaining that such confessions as he was 
induced to make were really more beneficial 
ro her than absolute silence. The fact, how- 
ever, that he received his liberty while she 
was condemned seems to indicate that with 
him the main consideration was his own 
safety. Nau sent certain papers to Mary 
from London in vindication of his conduct, 
and she forwarded them for examination to 
the Duke of Guise, who declared his con- 
viction that the suspicions againbt Nau were 
not justified (manuscript in British Museum, 
f'ortonian Library. Calig.D, fol. 89 b, quoted 
in Stevenson's preface to Nat, JIht. of Mary 
fit swart). The general impression among 
Ihe friends of Mary was, however, that Nau 
had betrayed her. It was also stated that 
he had. taken advantage of his opportunities, 
as manager of Mary’s finance, to enrich him- 
self; that when taken prisoner at Chaitley. 1 
Staffordshire, twenty thousand livres. all m t 
hard cash, were found in his wardrobe, to- | 
gather with thirty costly mantles; thai when 
he crossed over to France lie carried with 
him ten thousand livres, and that he had pro- 
perty in France amounting to one hundred 
thousand livres, all ama«sed within twelve 
years (‘ La ATorte de la Roynn d’Ecosse,’ in 
Jebb, Culkctionx, ii. 061 ). 

Nan was set at liberty about 7 Sept. 1587 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser, 1581-90, p, 
424), and immediately crossed over to France. 
On his return he was nominated councillor 
and intendant of finances, and on 1 July 
1600 secretary in ordinary of the chamber of 
the king. By nenrylV he was ennobled 
by letters dated at Fontainebleau in May 
1005. In the same year he visited England, 
when he addressed a memorial to James I 
in vindication of his conduct in reference to 
Mary Stuart. 

By hi$ wife, Anne du Jardin, Nau had a 
son, James, and three daughters, Claude, 
Martha, and Mary. Luring his residence at 
Chartley be vainly paid addresses, in 1686, to 
Bessie Pierrepoint, who was in attendance 
on the Queen of Scots (15. Scott. Ser. passim). 

A manuscript in the British Museum en- 
titled ‘ An Historical Treatise concerning the 
Affairs of Scotland, chiefly in Vindication of 
Mary Queen of Scots 1 (Caligula B. iv. 94- 
129), was published by Joseph Stevenson, 
S.J., as the work of Nau, under the title 
‘History of Mary Stewart from the Murdor 
of Iticcio until her flight into England,’ 
Edinburgh, 1883, Mr, Stevenson is of opi- 
nion that it was authoritatively the work of 
Mary herself. He also states that Nau seems , 


to have intended to write on account of the 
royal house of Stuart from the accession of 
King Robert II to bis own time, and that 
with that view 1 he began his collections by 
translating into French the Latin history of 
Bishop Leslie ’(MR. Cot. Vesp. Calig. xvL 
fol. 41, from a d. 1436 to 1454), to which' he 
added a continuation, a few fragments of 
which remain.’ Besides his skill as a finan- 
cier, Nan had special linguistic qualifications 
for Mary’s service, could read and speak 
English and Italian, and was also a specially 
good latinist. He was roputod to be ‘ quick 
spirited ’ and 1 ready,’ but given to ostenta- 
tion (Sadler, State Papers, ii. 523). 

[Cal. State Papers, Scott. Ser. ; Hardwicks 
3tn*e Papers; Letters of Mary Stuart, ed. La- 
banoff , Sadler's State Papers; M.DoLa Chenaye- 
Desbois's Dietionnaire de La Noblesse, Paris, 
1775; Stevenson’s Proface to Nnu’s Ilist. nf 
Mary Stewart.] T. F. H. 

NAUCHLAN (d, 452 P), Scottish saint, 
[See Natjialan.] 

NAUNTON, Sir R OBERT (1 563-1035), 
politician, horn at Aldertnn, Suffolk, in 1568, 
was el dost son of Henry Naunton of Aldorton, 
by Elizabeth Ashby, and wns grandson of 
William Naunton, whose wife Elizabeth was 
daughter of Sir Anthony Wingfield, K.G. 
Robert was educated at Cambridge, where he 
matriculated os a fellow-commoner of Trinity 
College. On 11 Nov. 1 582 he was dented a 
scholar, graduating B.A. in the same year ; 
ho became on 2 Oct. 1686 a minor fellow, and 
on 1 6 March 1585-0 a major follow, and pro- 
ceeded M. A. soon afterwards. In 1 589 Naun~ 

I ton accompanied his uncle William Ashbv to 
' Scotland, where Ashby was acting ns English 
ambassador. Naunton seems to have carried 
messages between his uncle and the English 
government, and spent much of liis time at 
court in London in July, fie rrtnrncd to 
Scotland in August; but Ashby died in the 
following January, and Naimton’s connec- 
tion with Sootlaud ceased. Settling again in 
Cambridge, he was elected afellow ofTrinity 
Ilall in 1502, and was appointed public ora- 
tor in 1594 (Lb Ndvd, Fasti, iii. 614). Soon 
afterwards he attracted the attention of the 
Earl of Essex, who dotormined to fit him 
for a diplomatic appoint mont by sending him 
abroad to study continental politics and 
foreign languages. Essex obtained for him 
the position of travelling tutor to a youth 
named Vernon, snd Naunton undertook, 
while he journeyed about Europe with his 
charge, to regularly send to Essex all the 
political intelligence ho oould scrape toge- 
ther, Writing to his patron from the Hague 
in November 1590, he complained that hiB 
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appointment combined tlie characteristics of 
a pedagogue and a spy, and lie could not 
decide which office was 'the more odiousor 
base, as well in their eyes with whom I live 
as in mine own ’ {Sari. MS. 288, f. 127). 
Early in 1597 Naunton was in Paris, and 
Essex genially endeavoured to remove his 
scruples. ‘ I read no man’s writing ’ (Essex 
wrote to him) 1 with more contentment, nor 
ever saw any man so much or so fast by any 
such-like improve liimsolf, . . . The queen is 
every day more and more pleased with your 
letters/ In November, however, Naunton 
was still discontented, and begged a three 
years’ release from his employment so that 
he might visit France and Italy, and return 
home through Germany. Such an experi- 
ence, he argued, would tho better fit him for 
future work in Essex's service at home {ib. 
288, f, 128). It is probable that he obtained 
his request, and Essex’s misfortunes doubt- 
less prevented him from re-entering the earl’s 
service. At any rate, he returned l o Cam- 
bridge about 1000, and resumed his duties as 
public orator. In 1001 lia sorved the otlice 
of proctor. A speech which he delivered in 
behalf of the university before .Tamos I at 
Ilinchinbrook on 29 April 1003 so favourably 
impressed the king and Sir Robert Cecil that 
Naunton once again sought his fortunes al 
court (cf. Sydney Papers, ii. 325). A few 
months lator he attended the Earl of Rut- 
land on a special embassy to Denmark, and, 
according to James Howell, broke down while 
making a formnl address at tho Danish court 
(Howur.L, letters, od, Jacobs, i. 204). On 
his return ho entered parliament as momber 
for Holslou, Cornwall, in May 1 GOO. Ilo was 
chosen for Camelford in 1(51 4, and in thethreo 
parliaments of 1021, 1021, and 1(526 ho repre- 
sented the univorsity of Cambridge. lie 
sat for Suffolk in Charles I’s first parliament. 
Although ho never took a prominent part in 
the proceedings of the ITouso of Commons, 
Naunton secured, in tho oarly days of his 
parliamentary career, tho favour of Georgo 
Villiers. lie retained it till tho death of the 
favourite, and preferments accordingly came 
t o him in profusion, On 7 Soul, 1 6 14 lie was 
knighted at Windsor. In 1010, when ho 
ceased to he fullow of Trinity ITn.ll, ho was 
made master of requests, in succession to Sir 
Lionel Cran field (Caivuw, Letters, p. 00, Cam- 
den Soc.), and afterwards becamo surveyor 
of the court of wards, The lntlor post had 
hitherto been hold ‘ by men learned in tho 
law,' and Sir James "Wliileloeko complained 
that Naunton was 1 a scholar and mere 
stranger to tho law’ {Liber Famelicus, pp, 
54, 02, Camden Soc.) 

On 8 Jan, 1017-18 Naunton, owing to 
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Buckingham’s influence, was promoted to bo 
secretary of state. Sir Ralph Winwood, the 
last holder of this high office, had died threo 
months earlier, and the king had in the in- 
terval undertaken, with tho aid of Sir Thomas 
Lake [q. v.], to perform the duties himself. 
But the arrangement soon proved irksome 
to the king, and Buckingham recommended 
Naunton as a quiet ami unoonspicuous per- 
son, who would act in dependence on himself. 
In consideration of his promotion, Naunton 
made Buckingham’s youngest, brothor, Chris- 
topher Villiers, heir to lands worth 5007. it 
year. In August Naunton was appointed a 
member of the commission to examine Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Popular report credited 
Naunton with a large share of responsibility 
for Raleigh's execution on 29 Oct. 1018, anil 
a wealthy I .ondouer named Wiomnrk publicly 
declared that Raleigh’s head ' would do well’ 
on Nan nlau’s shoulders. When summoned 
before the council to account for his words, 
Wiomnrk explained that ho wnu merely al- 
lndingto tho proverb, 'Two heads are bolter 
thou one.’ Nuunlnn jestingly revonged him- 
self by directing Wiemark to double his Bub- 
script ion to tho fund for restoring St. Paul’s 
Oatliodral, of which Naunton was a com- 
missioner. Wiemark hod ollbred 1007., 1ml 
Naiintoii retorted that two hundred pounds 
were lie! ter than one (Flll.r-UU), ‘ Seerelnry 
Naunton forgets nothing, 1 wrote Francis 
Bacon (SraiDlUNU, Life, vi. 320). 

Through L019 Naunton was mainly occu- 
pied in nogotiat ions between tlm king and (ho 
council respecting tho support to he given 
by the English government to thu Mug's son- 
in-law, the elector Frederick in liohcmin. 
Naunton was a staunch prol estiint, and such 
influence as ho possessed lio doubtless exer- 
cised in tho elect or's behalf. Tn May 1020 ho 
wrote lo Buckingham that Iib had not luid a 
free day for l wo years, and that his honlt.li was 
sufforing in consequence. In October Gon- 
domar complained to James that. Naunton 
was enforcing tho laws against, catholics wll h 
extravagant real, The king resented Gondo- 
mar’s interference, and informed him that 'liis 
secret ary was not in the habit, of acting in 
mall ore of iinporl once wit bout his own direc- 
lions/ Intlio January following; Nauntonfor 
onco belied tho king s description of his con- 
duct by entering without instructions from 
.lames into negotiations with Oadonol, the 
French ambassador, Ilo told Oadonet that 
the king was in desperate want of money, and, 
if the Frenoli government desired to marry 
Princess Henrietta Maria to Prince Charles, 
it would be prudent t o offer James a largo por- 
tion with tho lady. The conversation reaebod 
Goudomar’s ears, and lie brought it to James's 
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knowledge. Naunton was sharply repri- 
manded, and threatened with dismissal^ His 
wife was frightened by his peril into a miscar- 
riage, and, although the storm passed away, 
Naunton had lost interest in his work, All 
the negotiations for the Spanish marriage 
were distasteful to him. In September 1822 
he begged Buckingham to protect him from 
immediate removal from his post, on account 
of his wife's condition, but in January 1623 
he voluntarily retired on a pension of 1,000A a 
year. Buckingham remained his friend, and, 
although in April he made a vain appeal for 
the provostslup of Eton, in July 1623 he 
received the lucrative office of master of the 
court of wards. He sent the king an effu- 
sive letter of thanks for the appointment 
(Earl. MS. 1681, No. 23), but practically 
retired from further participation in politics. 
Although he was still a member of the 
council, he was not summoned (in July 1G23) 
when the oath was taken to the articles of 
the Spanish marriage, and some indiscreet 
expression of opinion on the subject seems 
to have led to his confinement in his own 
house in the following October. But he sent a 
worm letter of congratulation to Buckingham 
on his return from Spain in the same month 
( Fortescue Paperi, pp. 192-8, Camden Soc.) 
As master of the court of wards he dis- 
charged his duties with exceptional integrity; 
hut Charles I’s advisers complained that it 
proved under his control less profitable to 
them than it might be made in less scrupulous 
hands. In March 1635 Naunton was very ill, 
but Cottington vainly persuaded him to re- 
sign. At length Charles I intervened, and, 
after receiving vague promises of future 
favours, Naunton gave up his mastership to 
Cottington on 16 March. A day or two 
later he sent a petition to the king begging 
for the payment of the arrears of the pen- 
sion granted him by James I. But his ill- 
ness took an unfavourable turn, and before 
his petition was considered he died at his 
house atLetheringham, Suffolk, ou 27 March, 
Naunton had inherited, through his grand- 
mother Elizabeth Naunton, daughter of Sir 
Anthony 'Wingfield, a residence at Lether- 
ingham, which had been formerly a priory of 
Black canons. This Sir Robert converted 
into an imposing mansion, and he added to 
it a picture-gallery. He was buried in Lether- 
ingham Church, where in 1600 he had erected 
a monument to his father and other members 
of his family. An elaborate monument was 
also placed there to his own memory ; it is 
figured in Nichols's * Leicestershire,’ iii. 
616 ; but in 1789 the church was destroyed, 
with all its contents. Naunton built alms- 
houses at Letheriughom, but he failed to en- 


dow them, and they soon fell into neglect. 
His property in the parish he bequeathed to 
his brother William, who died 11 July 1836. 
William’s descendants held the property til] 
1768, when the Leman family became its 
owners. The old house was pulled down in 
1770. Naunton married Penelope, daughter 
and heiress of Sir Thomas Parrot, by Dorothy, 
daughter of Walter Devereux, first earl of 
Essex, who survived him, Naunlon’B only 
son, James, died in infancy in 1624, and a 
long epitaph was inscribed by his father on 
his tomb in Letheringham Church. An only 
daughter, Penelope, married, first, Paul, vis- 
count Dayning (d. 1638); and, secondly, 
Philip Herbert, fifth earl of Pembroke [see 
under Heebert, Phiup, fourth Eari], 
When Lady Naunton, _ Nuuntpn's widow, 
wa3 invited by the parliament in 1646-6 to 
compound for her estate, which was assessed 
at 8001., mention was made during the pro- 
tracted negotiations of a son of hors, called 
Sir Robert Naunton, who was at the time 
imprisoned in the king’s honch for debt. The 
person referred to seems to be a nephew of 
Sir Robert Naunton ( Cal. Committee for 
Compounding, pp. 188, 000). 

Naunton left unpublished a valuable ac- 
count of the chief courtiers of Queen Eliza- 
beth, embodying many interesting reminis- 
cences. Although he treats Leicester with 
marked disdain, he made it his endeavour to 
avoid all scandal, and he omit led, he tells us, 
much information rather than ‘ trample upon 
the graves of persons at rest.’ IIo mentions 
the death of Edward Somerset, earl of Wor- 
cester, in 1628, and Sir William Knollys, 
who was created Earl of Banbury on 18 Aug. 
1026, and died in 1032, ho describes as an 
earl and as still alivo. These facts point 
to 1630 as the date of the composition. 
Many manuscript copies are in the British 
Museum (ef. Earl. MSS. 3787 and 7898; 
Lamdowne MSS. 238 and 254 ; Addit. MSS. 
22691 and 28716) ; one belongs to the Duke 
of Westminster (Eist. MSS, Comm. 3rd llop. 
p. 214, of. 246). The work was printed for the 
first time with great carelessness in 1611, 
and bore the title, ‘Fragmenla Regalia writ- 
ten by Sir Robert Naunton, Master of the 
Court of Words.’ An equally unsatisfactory 
reprint appeared in 10 12, A revised odilion 
was issued in 1663, as ‘Fragmenta Rogalia; 
or Observations on the late Que'en Elizabeth, 
her Times and Favourites, written by Sir 
Robert Naunton, Master of the Court o£ 
Words.’ James Caulfield reprinted the 1641 
edition, with biographical notes, in 1814, and 
Professor Arbar the 1063 editionin 1870. One 
or other odiUon also reappeared in various col- 
lections of tracts, viz. : ‘Arcana Aulica,’ 169-1, 
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rm 157-247 ; the ‘ Phoenix/ 1707-8, 1 . 181- 
221 ; ‘ A. Collection of Tracts/ 1721; 'Paul 
Hentzner's Travels in England/ 1797, with 
portraits; ‘Memoirs of Robert Cory, Earl of 
Monmouth/ edited by Sir Walter Scott, 
pp 109-301 ; the ‘ Harleian Miscellany, 
1809, li. 81-108, and the ‘ Somers Tracts.’ 
A. Trench translation of the work is appended 
to Gregorio Leti’s ‘La Vie d’Elisabeth, Reins 
d’Angfeterre/ Amsterdam, 17 08, 8vo, and an 
Italian translation made through the French 
appears inLeti’s ‘ Historia o vero vita di Elisa- 
betta/ Amsterdam, 1703. Another Fronch 
version, by 8. Le Pelletier, was issued in Lon- 
don in 1746 

Some Lai in and English verses and epitaphs 
by Haunt on on Lords Essex and Salisbury, 
and members of his own family, are printed 
in the ‘ Memoirs/1814, from manuscript notes 
in a copy of Holland’s ‘ Ileroologia/ once in 
Naimtan’e possession. Several of Haunt on’s 
letters to Buckingham between 1618andl028 
are among the Fortescue Papers at Drop- 
moro, and have been edited by Mr. S, R. 
Gardiner in the volume of Fortescue Papers 
issued by tlio Camdon Society. Others of his 
letters are in the British Museum (of. Karl. 
MSS. 1581, Nos. 22-8) ; at Melbourne TIall 
(Cowper MSS.), and at the Public Record 
Office. 

A line engraving by Robert Cooper, from 
a painting dated 1016 ‘in possession of Mr. 
Read/ a descendant of Naunlon’e brother 
William, appaars in ‘ Memoirs of Sir Robert 
Nairn! an,’ 1814. Another engraving is by 
Simon Passi. 


[Memoirs of Sir Eobort Reunion, knt., Lon- 
don, 1814, fol. ; Wcovor's Fnnerall Monuments, 
1631, pp. 768-7; Puller's Worthies, 1002, pt. 
w. p. 04; Birch’s Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth; 
Lloyd’s Memoirs, 1666; Nichols's Leicestershire, 
ill. 616 aeq.; Pago’s Suffolk, p, 119; Spoilfling'!. 
Life of Bacon; Cal. Slato Papers, 1618-35; 
Gardiner’s Hist. ; Strafford Papors, i. 380, 372, 
380,410-12. A paper roll, coulaimnga ‘Btomraa’ 
of the Naunton family made by James Jermyn in 
1808, is in Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 17098.1 

S. L. 

NAVARRE, JOAN 01? (1870 P-1437). 
[See Joan.] 

NAYLER, Sir GEORGE (1764 P-1881), 
Gavter kiug-of-nmiH, was fifth son of George 
Nayler, surgeon, of Stroud, Gloucestershire, 
and one of the coroners of the county, by 
Sarah, daughter of John Favlc of Olitkeroo, 
Lancashire. The Duke of Norfolk gave him 
a commission in Ilia West York militia, and 
in recognition of his taste for genealogy ap- 
pointed him Blanc Coursier herald and ge- 
nealogist of the ordar of the Bath on 15 June 
1792. His noble vellum volumes of the 
vol. xtv. 


genealogies of the knightB of the Bath, now 
m the library of the Oolloge of Anns, 
are eulogised by Mark Noble in the last 
paragraph of hfs ‘ History ’ of the oollego 
(1804). Nayler becamB an actual member 
of the college when appointed Bluemantle 
Pursuivant in December 1793. On 16 March 
1794 he was made York herald. Whon the 
Emperor Alexander of Russia was to bo in- 
vested with the Gaiter in September 1818, 
Nayler, greatly to his disappointment, was 
not included in the mission. By way ol 
consolation, the Duke of York, to whom he 
was a persona grata, persuaded (he regent 
to knight him (28 Nov. 1818). At the ex- 
tension of the order of the Bath in January 
1815, Naylor was confirmed in his position 
in connection with that order, and every 
knight commander and companion were re- 
quired to furnish him with a statement of 
their respective military services, lo be en- 
tered by him in books provided for tkat pur- 
pose, No Balary was assigned to him in 
that capacity; his fees were trifling, and the 
‘services/ according to Sir Harris Nicolas 
(Mist, of the Order of the Bath, 1842, pp. 
248-9), ‘ after the lapse of twenty-five years 
still, itis believed, remain unwritten.’ When 
the Hanoverian Guelpliic order was esta- 
blished in August 1815, he was appointed 
its first king-of-armB, and in the following 
year a knight of tlio order. Again, whon an 
order was instituted for Iho Ionian Islands 
by the title of the Distingnishod Order of 
St. Miehaol and St. Georgo, he was also 
nominated its first king-of-arms on 17 April 
1818. On 28 May 1 820 he was promoted 
Olareuceux lting-of-arms, in which capa- 
city he officiated us doputy to tlio aged Sir 
Isaac Hoard (then Garter) at the coronation 
of George I V, and suoceeded him as Garler 
on 11 May 1822. He wont on four missions 
to foreign sovereigns with the Garter : to 
Denmark in 1822, to Portugal in 1823, to 
France in 1825, and to Russia in 1827. 
From John VI of Portugal lie received the 
insignia of a knight aommandor of the 
Tower and Sword, which he was licensod 
by George IV to wear (5 June 1821). He 
also received from Spain the order of 
Charles III. 

Nayler died suddenly at his house, 17 Han- 
over Square, on 28 Oct. 1881, aged about 67, 
havingjust survived the abridged ceremonial 
of the coronation of William IV and Queen 
Adelaide, and was buried in the family 
vault at St. John’s Church, Glouoosler, on 
9 Nov. He left a widow and four daugh- 
ters. His portrait, painted by Sir "William 
Beeohey, was engraved in mezzotint by 
Edward Scriven. 
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Nayler was elected F.S.A, on 27 March 
1794, and in the following year sent a paper 
to the society on ‘An Inscription in the 
Tower of London.’ which is printed in the 
< Archreologia ’ (xii, 193), accompanied by 
a plate representing the tablet erected in 
the Tower in 1608 by Sir "William Waad, 
the then lieutenant, to commemorate the 
Gunpowder plot (cf. A.veheeologia t xviii. 
29). 

He also undertook a ‘ History of the Co- 
ronation of King George TV,’ which he did 
not live to complete. For this work he en- 
gaged the services of Obalon, Stephanoff, 
Pugin, Wild, and other able artists. Parts 
i. and ii. were published in 1824, in atlas 
folio, price twelve guineas each. After 
Nayler’s death the plates came into the 
hands of Henry George Bohn, and he made 
up parts iii. and iv., combining another 
contemporary work on the same subject by 
Whittaker, and republished the wlttole at 
twelve guineas in 1889. 

In Lowndes's ‘Bibliographer's Manual’ 
(ed. Bohn, 1860, p. 1666) there is attributed 
to Nayler on anonymous publication en- 
titled ‘ A Collection of the Coats of Arms 
borne by the Nobility and Gentry of Glouces- 
tershire, ’ 4to, 1786 (2nd ed. 1792) j it was 
in reality the work of one Ames, an en- 
graver at Bristol, Naylor being merely one 
of the subscribers. 

Nayler formed a collection of private acts 
of parliament, which is now in the library 
of the city of London at Guildhall. It is 
in thirty-nine volumes, and each act is illus- 
trated m manuscript, with a pedigree de- 
noting the persons named in it, The series 
commences about 1733 and extends to 1830. 
Each volume is indexed. Nayler likewise 
made a collection of impressions from coffin- 
plates, which fills fourteen volumes, and is 
now in the British Museum, Addit. MSB. 
22292-22306. They extend from 1727 to 
1831, inclusive, and each volume has an index 
and a few biographical notes made by him. 
This collection was for some time in the pos- 
session of W. B. D. D. Turnbull [q, vj, who 
added a few impressions down to 1842. 

[Nichols’s Herald and Genealogist, vii. 72-80; 
Gent. Mag. December 1831, p. 667; Barham’s 
Life of R. H, Barham, 1870.] G. G. 

NAILER, JAMBS (1617 P-1060), quaker, 
was bom at Ardeley, near Wakefield, West 
Riding of Yorkshire, about 1617, His father, 
a substantial yeoman, gave him a good Eng- 
lish education. About the age of twenty- 
two he married and settled In Wakefield, 
where hie children were bom. In 1042, on 
the outbreak of the civil war, he left his wife 


in Wakefield (he never lived with her again) 
and joined the parliamentary army, serving 
firBt in a foot company under Fairfax, then 
for two years as quartermaster in Lambert’s 
hoTse. Lambert afterwards spoke of him as 
‘very useful;’ he ‘parted from him with 
great regret.’ While in the army he became 
an independent and a preacher. He was at 
the battle of Dunbar (8 Sept. 1060). An 
officer who heard him preach shortly after- 
wards declares, ‘I was struck with mors 
terror by the preaching of James Nayler than 
I was at the battle of Dunbar' ( j 
Diary , 1838, p. 643). In the same year he 
returned home on the sick list, and took to 
agriculture. He was a member of the con- 
ational church under Christopher Mar- 
(i. February 1674, aged 59), meeting 
in the parish church of Woodchurch (other- 
wise West Ardsley), also at Horbury (where 
Marshal had property), both near wake- 
field. He became a quaker during tko 
■visit of George Fox (1624-1691) fq, v.] 
to Wakefield m 1061. Some time alter he 
had left the independents he was excom- 
municated by Marshal’s church. Early in 
1662 Fox attempted to preach to the inde- 
pendents in the ‘steeple-house’ at Wood- 
church. but was forcibly ejected. Henoe 
Nayler’s lettBr (1664 P) ‘To the Independent 
Society’ (Oolleation,'pg- 697 seq.),in whiohhe 
denies their church standing. This church 
afterwards met at Topoliffe, near Wakefield. 
Miall represents Nayler as expelled from the 
Topoliffe church on a charge of adultery, and 
says that, removing to London, he became a 
member of the baptist church under .Han- 
sard Knollys [q. v.J, from which also he was 
oxpellad. The Topcliffe records, to which 
Miall refers, do not begin till 16 Feb. 1653-4. 
His real source is Scatcherd; and Scatcherd 
relies upon Deacon, who, on Marshal’s autho- 
rity and that of his church, tells a gossiping 
story of Nayler's familiarity with one Mrs. 
Roper, whose husband was at sea, whence 
arose suspicions of incontinence. 

Nayler was ploughing when he became 
convinced of a call to the travelling ministry, 
Not immediately obeying it he foil ill ; re- 
covering, he left home suddenly (1052) with- 
out leave-taking, and took his journey towards 
Westmoreland, At Swarthmoor Hall, Lan- 
cashire, he found Fox, who introduced him 
to Margaret Fell [q, v/1 He accompaniod 
Fox on a mission to "Waluey, Lancashire, 
and was present at Fox’s trial at Lancaster, 
of whioh he wrote an account on SO Oot. 
1662. At Orton, Westmoreland, he was 
arrested for preaching unsound doctrine. 
He had maintained against Francis ITiggin- 
son (1687-1030) [q v.], vicar of ICirkhy §t&< 
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uhan Westmoreland, that the body of the Nayler had joined him in the production 
risen Christ is not fleshly , but spiritual, He of tracts, and Fox had greatly encouraged 
■was carried to Kir kby Stephen, where Francis N ayler's preaching and disputations. At this 
HowgUl was arrested, and the two were sent crisis Naylor set out for Launceston to see 
next day to Appleby. He was tried at the Fox. His 'company ’went with him, mating 
Appleby sessions in January 1653 by Anthony a sort of triumphal progress through 1 he west 
Pearson [a. v.], who became a q linker, and of England. At Bristol they created a dis- 
other justices, for the blasphemy of alleging turbauce, and thonce moved on to Exeter, 
that ‘Christ was in him, and remitted to wherein JunoNayler and others were thrown 
prison for about twenty weeks. Margaret into gaol by the authorities. 

Fell ‘sent him 21., he took but 5a.’ She also Released from Launceston gaol (13 Sept, 
despatched (18 Feb. 1058) his tract, ‘ Spi- 10501, Fox made his wav to Exetor, and on 
ritual Wickednesse,’ with some others, to her the Saturday night (20 Sept.) of his arrival 
husband in London, to be printed. This visited Nayler. Ho at once percoived that 
appears to be the first batch of qualcer tracts Nayler ‘ was out and wrong, and so was his 
that was sent to press. Regaining his liberty, company.’ Next day Fox held a mooting in 
Nayler resumed preaching in the north. lie | the prison; Nayler did not attend it. On 
went to London early in 1655, and soon , Llio Monday ho saw Nayler again, mid found 
became famous for a fervid oratory, rich, in I him obstinate, hut anxious to ho friendly, 
pathos, and with more cohesion of matter Fox, howover, refused his parting salutation, 
than was common in qualcer appeals at that | ‘ After T had boon warring with the world,’ 
period. In July 1665 he hold a public die- . lie writes, 1 there was now a wicked spirit 
nutation in one of the separatist meeting- I riBOn up among Friends to war against.’ I-Io 
houses (possibly that of Hansard Knollys) ; | wrote two strong letters to Nayler, warning 
in November he addressed ‘a meeting at tno him ‘it will be harder for thee to sot down 
house of Lady Daroy,’ whon soveral of the thy rude company than it was to sot them 
nobility and presbyterian clergy, and Sir up.’ But a sones of extravagant letters 
Harry Vane, were present. Meanwhile lio roachod Nayler from London. John Stranger, 
had been holding successful meetings with a combmoker, wrotB (17 Oct.), ‘Thy namo is 
Fox in Derbyshire, and had engaged in a no more to be called Jamas, but Jesus.’ 
discussion at Chesterfield with John Ooopo Thomas Simmons styled him ‘the lamb of 
the vicar. God.’ His followers came to Exoter in in- 

He was idolised by the Quaker women, and creasing numbers just before liis discharge 
their enthusiasm turned his head. Quaker- from gaol. Three women, Hannah Stranger 
ism had not yet emuvgcd from its ranter (wife of John), Martha Simmons, and Dorcas 
stage; Fox’s discipline was as yet only in | Erbury of Bristol, widow of William Erbury 
course of gradual formation. Naylor was a fa. v.l, kneeled before him in the prison and 
man of striking appearance. The arrange- kissed, his feet. Dorcas Erbury claimed that 
mentofhishair and beard aidod the fanoy of ho had raised her from the dead; she had 
those who saw in his countenance a resom- heon two days dead, when he laid his hands 
blance to the common portraits of Christ, on her head m Exeter gaol, saying, ‘Dorcas, 
Foremost among his devoted followers was arise.’ In ranter language this merely meant 
Martha, sister of Giles Calvert, the woll- that ho had revived her spirits. Vague 
known publisher, and wife of Thomas Sim- j cliargos of immorality with those woman are 
mons, or Simmonds, a printer. Early in mode in the gossip of the period, but they 
1656 she proposad(inliis absence) that Nayler rust on no evidence, 
he set at the head of the London mission. Set free from Exeter gaol, Nayler returned 
The women's meetings were not yet osto- with liis following to Bristol. At Glaston- 
Wished ; but Martha Simmons and hor bury and Wells garments wore strewed on the 
friends rebelled against Edward Burrough way. On 24 Oot. 1656, amid pouring rain, he 

S p v.] and Howgill, and were rebuked for rode into Bristol at the Redeliflb gato, Timo- 
isturbing meetings. They went to Nayler thy Wedlook(Sowol calls him Thomas Wood- 
with their grievance ; ho declined to support cock), a Devonshire man, preceding him bare- 
them against Burrough and Howgill, out headed, the women Simmons oua Strangsr 
was overcome by their passionate tears, and leading his horse, and a concourse of ad- 
put himself into their hands. horonts singing hosannas, and crying ‘ Holy, 

Fox was at this time imprisoned in Laun- holy, holy, Lord God of Israel.’ Julian 
ceston gaol, Cornwall. Nayler's connection Widgorloy was ihe only qualcer who remon- 
wilh him had been very close. He was Fox’s strated, They made for the While nart in 
senior by about seven years. During the first Broad Street. Nicholas Fox was the land- 
three years (1853-6) of Fox’s authorship lord, and it was the property of Dennis 

ic 2 
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Hollister (<i 18 July 1676) and Henry How, 
both leading quakers. The magistrates at 
once arrested Nayler and seven of his fol- 
lowing. Among them was 'Rob. Crab/ 
not improbably Roger Crab [q. v.] the 
hermit; he was discharged with another on 
81 Oct. The rest were forwarded to Lon- 
don on 10 Nov., to be examined by the 
House of Commons on the report of Robert 
Aldworth, town clerk of Bristol, and ono of 
the members for that city, They were not 
sent to prison, but kept under guard at an 
inn, where they received numerous visitors, 
and the homage of kneeling was repeated by 
Sarah Blaekbury and others, 

On 16 Nov. they were brought before a 
co mmi ttee (appointed 31 Oct.) of fifty-five 
members of the commons in the painted 
chamber, Thomas Bampfleld [q. v.l, recorder 
of Exeter, being the chairman. After four 
sittings the committee reported to the house 
on 6 Dec. The report mentioned the Roper 
business in a review of Naylor's life. He 
challenged a full inquiry into his past cha- 
racter ; no witnesses were examined on oath. 
Nayler was brought up at the bar of the 
house on 8 Dec., and adjudged, on 8 Dec., 
guilty of‘ horrid blasphemy. 1 The blasphemy 
was constructive; Chalmers observes that 
it does not appear that he uttered any words 
at all in the incriminated transaction. Under 
examination he maintained that the honours 
had been paid not to himself, but to * Christ 
within’ him. Petitions urgingseverity against 
quakera were presented from several English 
counties. Eor seven daye the house debated 
whether the sentence should be made capital ; 
it was carried in the negative by ninety-six 
votes to eigbty-two on 16 Dec., when the 
following ingenious substitute was devised J 
by the legislature. On 18 Dec. Nayler was 
to be pilloried for two hours in New Palace 
Yard, and then whipped by the hangman to 
the Exchange. On 20 Dec. he was to he pil- 
loried for two hours at the Exchange, his 
tongue pierced with a hot iron, and the letter 
B (for blasphemer) branded on his forehead. 
Afterwards he was to be taken to Bristol by 
the sheriffs of London, ridden through the 
city with his face to the horsetail, and then 
whipped through the city. Lastly, he was to 
be conveyed back to London, and kept in 
Bridewell during the pleasure of parliament, 
at hard and solitary labour, without use of 
pen and ink, his food to be dependent on the 
chances of his earnings by labour. Nayler 
was brought up to receive this sentence on 
17 Dec. He said he did not know his offence. 
The speaker, Thomas Widdringaon, told him 
he should know his offence by hie punishment, 
Nayler was pilloried and whipped on 


18 Dec. He was left in such a mangled state 
that on the morning of 20 Dec. a petition for 
reprieve was presented to parliament by out- 
siders, and a respite granted tiii 27 Dec. On 
23 Dec. a petition, headed by Colonel Soropc, 
sometime governor of Bristol, for remission 
of the remaining sentence, was presented to 
parliament by Joshua Sprigg, formerly an 
independent minister. Parliament sent five 
divines (Caryl, Manton, Nve, Griffith, and 
Reynolds) to confer with Naylor, who de- 
fended the action of his followers by scrip- 
ture. The petition was followed np by an 
address to Cromwell, who on 26 Dec. wrote 
to the speaker, asking for the reasons of thn 
house’s procedure. A debate (26, 27, 30 Dec.) 
on this letter was adjourned to 2 Jan. ami 
then dropped. It was a moot point whether 
the existing parliament had power to act as 
a judicatory. Meanwhile Nayler was sub- 
jected to the second part of his punishment 
on 27 Dec., when Robert Rich (<?, 17 Nov. 
1079), a quaker merchant (who had appeulod 
to parliament on 16 Dec.) stood beside him 
on the pillory, and placed a placard over Ms 
head, with the words, ‘TMb is the king of 
the Jews.’ An officer tore it down. Nayler 
“put out his tongue very willingly,’ says 
Burton, ‘ hut sbrinked a little when the iron 
came upon his forehead. Ho was pale when 
he came out of the pillory, but high-coloured 
after tongue-boring.’ 1 Rich . . . criod, stroked 
his hair and face, kissed Nayler’s hand, and 
strove to suck the fire out of his forehead.’ 
The Bristol part of tho sentence was carried 
out on 17 Jan. 1 667, amid a crowd of Naylor’s 
sympathisers, Riohxiding in front bareheadod, 
smgrag 'Holy, holy/ &c, Nayler was again 
immured (23 Jon.) in Bridewell, to which 
Ms associates had been sent. On 29 Jan. the 
governors of Bridewell were allowed to give 
his wife access to him ; and on 26 May, owing 
to the state of his health, a ‘ keeper ’ was 
assigned to him, After a time pen and ink 
were allowed him, and he wrote a contrite 
letter to the London Friends. Ho fell ill in 
1668. Cromwell in August sent William 
Malyn to report upon him, hut Cromwell's 
death ooeurred shortly after (3 Sept.) Not 
till 8 Sept. 1669 was Nayler released from 
prison on the speaker’s warrant. 

Hs came out sobered and penitent. Bis 
first not was to publish a short tract, ‘Glory 
to God Almighty’ [1 669], 4to, and then he 
repaired to George fox, who woe at Reading 
and ill. He was not allowed to see him, but 
subsequently Fox sanctioned his return to 
mission work. He went on to Bristol, and 
there made public confession of his offence. 
Early in 1860 (so Whitehead’s date, 1667, a 
misprint for 1659, may he read, in modern 
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reckoning) lie was preaching -with George 
Whitehead [q. v.] in Westmoreland, Some- 
what later lie lodged with. Whitehead in 
Watling Street, London. 

In the autumn of 1600 he left London in 
ill-health, intending to return on foot to his 
family in Yorkshire. A friend who saw him 
sitting by the wayside near Hertford offored 
him hospitality, but he pressed on. A few 
miles north of Huntingdon he sank exhausted, 
and wns robbed by footpads. A rustic, find- 
ing him in a field, tool; him to the house of 
a quuker at Holme, near King’s Bipton, 
Huntingdonshire. Here he was visited by 
Thomas Parcel, a quaker phy sioian. Ho died 
in October 1600, aged about 48, and was 
buried on 21 Oct. in Paruel’s grave in the 
Friends' buumng-ground (now an orchard) 
at King's Biptou. Ho loft a widow and 
children. The "Wakefield parish register 
records the baptisms of Mary (28 Maroh 
1640), Jane (8 May 1641), and Sarah 
(26 March 1613), children of James Naylor. 
A Joseph Naylor of Ardsley was a prominent 
local quaker in 1G89-9-J. A email contem- 
porary print of him, with the 23 on his fore- 
head, is reproduced in Ephraim Pugitt’s 
‘ Ileresiography,’ ed. 1661. From this his 
portrait was painted and engraved by Francis 
Place (d. 1728). Later engravings nro by 
T. Preston and Grave. A small engraving 
was published (1 823) by W. Dalton. 

Biohard Baxter [q. v.], in his account of 
the qualters {Reliquice Baxter ittiue , 1090, i. 
77), does not mention Fox, and specifies 
Nayler as 'their chief leader’ prior to Penn. 
It seems probable that tho authorities shared 
Baxter’s mistake, and supposed that in crush- 
ing Nayler they were suppressing Quakerism. 
The emotional mysticism of Naylor sdovotoes 
was one of tho untrained forces, active in the 
roligious field, and anterior to quulcerism 
proper. To Fox, in his early career, was 
addressed language as exalted as any that 
was offered to Naylor (see Lnstin, Snake in 
the Grass, 1698, pp. 869 seq. : Buna, Pilgrim's 
Progress, 1700, pp. 46 soq.) With very little 
encouragement Margarot Fell (soeher lull or 
in WlLiiJKBON, Quakerism Examined, 1830, 
and cf. Newcomb, Autohiog. 1862, i. 126) 
wouldhave gone as far as Hannah Strangor. 
But Fox brought this tondenoy under con- 
trol and subdued it, while Naylor was its 
dupe. He exhibit s nolhing of it in his own 
writings, which for depth of thought and 
beauty of oxproBuion deserve a place in tlio 
first rank of quakor literature. His contro- 
versial pamphlets compare favourably, in 
their restraint of tone, with those of many of 
his coadjutors. Some of his other pieces boar 
the stamp of spiritual genius of a high order. 


For a defence of his special mysticism, see 
his ‘Satans Design Discovered, 1666, 4to. 

_ A full bibliography of his publications is 

? i vonin Smith’s 1 Catalogue ofFriunda’ Books, 1 
867, ii. 21 6 seq. Hiswntingafollmto neglecl, 
but an admirable ' Collection’ of them (omit- 
ting his controversial pieces of 1666-6) was 
edited, 1716, 4to, by Whitehead, with an 
‘ImpartiftlAccount’ofhis cursor. His'How 
Sin is Strengthened, and how it is Ovoroome,’ 
&c., 1657, 4to, one of the many tracts written 
during his long imprisonment, lias boen very 
frequently repriutoa: tho last edition, 1800, 
ie editod by W. B. Sissieon, who reprinted 
another of his tracts in 1 he Bamo year, His 
‘ Last Testimony,’ beginning ' there is a 
Spirit which I feel,’ haB oflon beon cited for 
the purity of its pathos. Bernard Barton 
[q. v.] paraphrased it (1 82 1) in stanzas which 
arc not so poetic ns the original prose. 

[A Brief Account of James Naylor, tho Quaker, 
18,56 (published with tlio authority of parlia- 
ment) , Uoaoan’s G rund Impostor Examined, 1 060 
(reprinlorl in Harloinn M iseollauy, 1 81 0, vol. vi.); 
Deacon's Exact HisLory, 1057 ; A True Narrative 
of the . . . Tryall, &c, 1067 (by Fox, Itioh, and 
WiiliamTomlmson) ; A True lioiat ion oi tlio Life, 
&o., 1667 (fionlispicoi); firiggo’s Tlio Quaker’s 
Jusus, 1068 (aiihworcil in ltubslinkoh’s Outmgo 
Jtoprovcd, 1668) ; Dlmnc’s Fanatick 1 lislory, 1600 
(answered by Biohard Iluliborlhorn | q, v,] and 
Naylor ill A Short Auswor, 1000) ; Wlmrlen’s 
Gosta Brit annorura, 1067 ; George Fox’s Journal, 
180 1 , ])p. 64, 70, 1 67, 220*; DBiiliam'sl J ooms, 1681, 
pp. 110-18} Oroosa’s lliatoriii Quakorinna, 1096, 
pp, 160 seq.; Whitehead's Impartial Account, 
1716 ; Memoirs of tho Life, &c. 1710 (by an ad- 
mirer, but apparently not a quaker); Bowel's 
History of tho Quakers, 1726, pp. 1 31 Bog.; 
Salmon’s Chronological Historian, 1783, p. 130; 
Bovnn’s Info, &o., 1 800 ; State Trials (Oobbott), 
1810, v. 601 soq, (from tlio Commons’ Journals; 
givos tho argument of Bulsbrodo Wliitolooko 
against tho capital penalty); Ilughbon's (i.o. Ed- 
ward Pugh’s) Life, &c,, 1814, also in M. Aikin’s 
(i.e. Edward Pugh’s) Momoirs of Boligions Im- 
pnhiers (sio), 1821; Tnko’s Info, &e., 1816; 
Cbalmors'sd-cueiMniiog. Biot. 1816, xxiii. 37 scq.j 
Neal’s Ilist. of the Puritans (Toulmin), 1822, 
iv. 139 seq. ; Burton’s Diary, 1828 i. 10 seq,, ii. 
131 soq.; Scalcherd’s Hist, of Morloy, 1830, 
pp. 206seq. ; Wsbb’6 Foils of Swarthmoor ITuli, 
1H07, pp. 37 seq. ; Miull’s Congregationalism in 
Yorkshire, 1868, p. 382 (of. Oivlamy's Account, 
1718, p, 801); Bickloy’s Q enrgo l^ox, 1 884, p. 144 ; 
Bock, Wells and Oholklcy’s Bing. OnU 1888, 
pp, 460 soq.; Tumor's Quakers, 1889, pp, 113soq.; 
hall Smith’s Stovou Crisp and his Corre- 
spondents, 1802, pp. 60 soq. (portrait) ; inf ur- 
ination from D. Travers Burgos, esq,, town 
dork, Bristol, and tho Itev. E. Ureeno, roctorof 
Ki ng’s Bipton ; extracts from the parish register, 
Wakefield Cathedral,] A. G. 
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NAYLOR, FRANCIS RARE (1768- 
1816), author. [See HAkd-Natlok.] 

NEADE, WILLLAM (fi. 1626), archer 
and inventor, began experiments in James I’s 
reign with, a 1 ■warlike invention of the bow 
ana the pike,’ a simple arrangement by which 
a bow could be attached to a movable pivot 
in the middle of the pike, thus making a com- 
bined weapon for offence or for close quarters. 
In 1624 he exhibited his invention before tbs 
king in St. James’s Park, and the Honourable 
Artillery Company soon afterwards made 
trial of it ( "Double-armed Marine, Epistle 
Ded.) In July 1688 ( State Papers, Dom, 
ccxliii. 70) he petitioned the council to ap- 
prove 1 a direction for a commission to 
authorise the inventor to touch the service 
and for a proclamation to command the 
general exercise thereof.’ On 12 A ug. follow- 
ing (Record Office, Collection of Proclama- 
tions, Car. I, No. 1C6) the proclamation was 
issued at Oatlands, and five days later a com- 
mission was given to Nendo and his son Wil- 
liam to instruct lieutenants of oaunties and 
justices of the peace in the exercise. The 
specification of the patent which was granted 
to Neade in the following year (16 May, 
Patent Specifications, 1034, No. 09) recites 
that he had spent many years in practising 
the weapon. In 1636 and again in 1037 
Neade informed the king that he had laid 
out his whole estate of 6007. on his inven- 
tion, 1 hut hy the evil example of the city of 
London the sarvice is now wholly neglected,’ 
although three hundred of the Artillery Com- 
pany had given an exhibition of the weapon 
m action before King Charles in St. James’s 
Park. The council seems to have meditated 
some fresh concussions to Neade, but no 
further reference to the matter exists {State 
Papers, Dom. May 1637). 

Neade wrote ; ‘ The Double-armed Man, 
by the New Invention, briefly showing some 
SWous Exploits achieved by our British 
Bowmen, with several Portrait ures proper 
for the Pike and Bow,’ London, 1625 (Brit. 
Mus.), with six plates, which have all been 
reproduced in Grose’s ‘ Military Antiquities.' 
Ward, in his ‘Animadversions of Warre,’ 
1689, gives an engraving of a similar weapon, 
and Captain Venn, in his ‘Military Observa- 
tions,’ 1672, strongly recommends ‘ the gal- 
lant invontion of the Half Pike.’ 

[Hewitt’s Ancient Armour in Europe, Supple- 
ment, p. 706 ; Grose’s Military Antiquities, i. 
364; Ward’s Animadversions of Warre; Venn’s 
Military Observations ; Specifications of Patents, 
1034, No. 09; State Papers, Dom. nbi supra; 
Epistle Dedicatory to Noade’s Tract; Cat. of 
Huili Libi.iry, iii. 1020-1 ; Lowndes’s Biblio- 
graphical Manual.] W. A. S. 


NEAGLE, JAMES (1760 P-1822), en- 
graver, is said to have been born about 1700 1 
he worked with ability in the line manner, con- 
fining himself almost entirely to hook illus- 
trations, of which ho executed a very large 
number, from designs by Stothard, Smirke, 
Fuseli, Hamilton, Singleton, II, Cook, and 
other popular artists. They include plates 
to Boydell’s and other editions of Shake- 
speare j Sharpe’s and Cooke’s .‘Classics,’ For- 
ster’s ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 1802 ; ‘ Gil Bias,’ 
1809; ‘Ancient Terra- Cottas in the British 
Museum,’ 1810 ; and Murphy’s ‘ Arabian 
Antiquities of Spain.’ 1816. Neagle’s most 
important work is ‘ The Royal Procession in 
St. Paul’s on St. George’s Day, 1789,’ from a 
drawing by E, Dayes. In 1801, in the action 
brought by Ddattre the engraver against J.S, 
Copley, R.A., to recover the price of a plats 
made from the latter’s ‘Death of Chatham,’ 
Neagle was a witness for the plaintiff. To- 
wards the end of his life he emigrated to 
America, and, according to a statement on a 
crayon portrait of him m tho print room of 
the British Museum, died there in 1822. He 
had a son, John B. Neagle, who practised as 
an engraver in Philadelphia until his death 
in 1866. 

[Bed grave’s Diet, of Artists; Dodd’s manu- 
script Hist, of English Engravers (Brit. Mus. 
Addit. MS. 38403) ; Bukor’s American Engravers 
and their Works, 1876.] F. M. O’D. 

NEAL. [See also Nil am, Nbem, Nunn, 
and Nbim,,] 

NEAL, DANIEL (1678-1743), historian 
of the puritans, was horn inLondon on 14 Doc, 
1678. His parents dying when he was very 
young, he, the only survivmgson, was brought 
up by a maternal uncle, to whose care he 
frequently in after life expressed himsoif as 
deoply indebted. On 11 Sept. 1080 he was 
sent to the Merchant Taylors’ School, and 
became head scholar there. Thence he 
might have proceeded as exhibitioner to St. 
John’s College, Oxford, but he declined tho 
offer, preferring to be educated for the dis- 
senting ministry. About 1096 he entered 
a training college for the ministry in Little 
Britain, presided over by the Rev. Thomas 
Rowe, to which Isaac Watts, Josiah Hort 
(afterwards archbishop of Tuam), and other 
distinguished men were indebted for their 
more advanced education. According to a 
family tradition, Neal was honoured at this 
time hy the notice of William III, and was 
even allowed to use a private ontranco into 
Kensington Palace in order to gain admit- 
tance with less ceremony. If such were the 
case, it may possibly have some connection 
with Neel’s subsequent visit to Holland, 
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whither ha went about 1699, studying first 
at Utrecht for two years, in the olasses of 
D'Uries, Grsevius, and Burman, and subse- 
quently for one year at Leyden. In 1703 he 
returned to England in company with two 
fellow students, Martin Tomkins fa. v.] and 
Nathaniel Lardner [q. v.J In 1704 he was 
appointed to act as assistant to Ur. John 
Singleton, pastor of an independent congre- 
gation in ALdersgate Street, and on Single- 
ton’s death was elected to succeed him, being 
ordained at Loriner’s Hall on 4 July 1706. 
The congregation, increasing considerably 
under hie ministrations, removed to a larger 
cbapel in Jewin Street, and this became nifl 
sphere of labour for life. He was at once an 
indefatigable minister and student, preaching 
regularly twice on each Sunday, and visiting 
the members of his flock two or three after- 
noons every week, while all the time he 
could spare from these duties was dovoted to 
literary research. In 1720 he published his 
first work, the * History of New England,’ and 
the favourable impression produced by the 
volume in America led to his receiving in 
the following year, from the university of 
Harvard, the honorary dogroe of M.A., ‘ the 
highest academical degree thoy were able to 
confer.’ In the same year he published ‘ A 
Letter to the Rev. Dr. Francis Ilare, dean of 
Worcester, occasioned by liis Reflections on 
the Dissenters in his late Visitation Barman 
and Postscript.’ In 1722 Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu [q. v.] was endeavouring to 
introduce the practice of inoculation into this 
country, hut her efforts were strongly con- 
demned by the majority of the medical pro- 
fession, as woll as by the olorgy,and popular 
prejudice generally was roused to vehement 
opposition. Neal, however, had the oourago 
to publish * A Narrative of the Method and 
Success of Inoculating the Small Pox iu N ew 
England, by Mr. Bonj. Column ; with a Re- 
ply to the Objections made against it from 
Principles of Conscience, in a Letter from a j 
Minister at Boston. To which is prefixed an 
Historical Introduction.’ Tho ‘Introduction’ 
was from Neal’s own pen, and in it he mo- 
destly disclaims all idea of dogmatising on 
the quostion, declaring that ho has only ‘ acted 
tho part of an historian’in order that the world 
might he enabled to judge ‘ whether inocula- 
tion would prove serviceable or prejudicial to 
the service of mankind.’ On the appearance 
of the volume, tho Prinooss Caroline sent for 
him iu order to obtain further information 
on the subject. IIo was received by her in 
her closet, where he found her reading Foxe’s 
‘Marl yroiogy. 1 The princess made inquiries 
respecting the stale of the dissenting body In 
England, and of religion generally iu New 


England. The Prince of Wales also dropped 
in tor a quarter of an hour. On 1 Jan. 1723, 
N eal preached at the request of the managers 
of the Charity School in Gravel Lane, South- 
wark, a sermon (Job xxix. 12-18), on ‘ The 
Method of Education in the Charity Schools of 
Protestant Dissenters : with the Advantages 
thataxiseto IhePublicfromthem.’ Theschool 
in Gravel Lane is said to have been the first 
founded by the dissenting body, It num- 
bered over one hundred children, who wore 
taught gratuitously and instructed in reading 
and arithmetic and the assembly’s catechism. 
They were required to attend public worship 
on Sundays. Neal urged on hie audience 
that the surest foundation of the public weal 
was laidin the goodeducationof children. In 
1780 he preached (2Thess. ixi. 1) on’The Duly 
of Praying for Ministers and the Succoss of 
their Ministry.’ In his discourse ho said, ’ Let 
us pray that all penal laws for religion may 
be taken away, and tbat no civil discourage- 
ments may be upon Christians of any denomi- 
nation for the peacooble profession of their 
faith, but that tho Gospel may have freo 
comm’ In 1732 tho first volume of tho 
* History of the Puritans ' was published. The 
work originated in a projoct formed by Dr. 
John Evans [q. v.] of writing a history of 
nonconformity from the Reformation down 
to 1610, Nool undertaking to continue tho 
narrative from that date, and to bring it 
down to the Act of Uniformity. Dr. Evans 
dying in L730, Neal found it necessary him- 
self to write the earlier portion, and in doing 
so utilised the large collections whioh Evnns 
hod already made. Tho first volumo was 
favourably received by tho dissenting public, 
and wan followed iu 1733 by the second. 
The third appeared in 1736, and was followed 
in 1738 by the fourth, bringing tho narrative 
down to tho Act of Toleration (1089). The 
whole work was warmly praised by Neal’s 
party, but his occasionally sorious misrepre- 
sentation or suppression of facts did not pass 
unchallenged. Isaac Maddox J[q. v.], aftor- 
wurds bishop of St. Asaph, published 111 1733 
‘A Vindication of IhoDootrino, Discipline, and 
Worship of tho Church of England, esta- 
blished in the Reign of Queen Elimbet h, from 
the Injurious Reflections of Mr, Neal’s first 
Volumo of the History of l ho Puritans.’ Noal 
replied in ‘A Review of tho Principal Pacts 
objected to in the first V olume of the History 
of the Puritans,’ and his party claimed that 
he had completely vindicated hiuisolf, and 
’established his character for on impartial 
regard to truth.’ A far moro formidable 
criticism, however, was that which proceeded 
from the pon of Zachary Groy [q. v.J who in 
1786, 1787, and 1789, published a searching 
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Examination of tlxo second, third, and fourth, 
volumes respectively. To these attacks Neal 
never replied, although it was asserted that 
he intended doing so, but was prevented by 
ill-health. They were to some extent met 
by Dr. Joshua Tou lmin in his elaborate edi- 
tion of Neal’s ‘ History ’ in five volumes in 
1797. 

In 1 736, alarmed at the marked advance of 
Itomun catholic doctrines, he arranged, in 
concert with certain other dissenting minis- 
ters, to deliver a series of discourses against 
the errors and practices of the Homan, church, 
the subject allotted to him being ' The 
Supremacy of St. Peter and the Bishops of 
Rome, his successors.’ In his treatment of 
this topic Neal discussed the lawfulness of 
the papal claims, and pointed out the abuses 
with which they had been attended, conclud- 
ing with the assertion that ‘ an open toleration 
of the popish religion is inconsistent with the 
safety of a free people and a protest ant go- 
vernment’ (Oughiiane, Protestant's Manual, 
vol. i.) 

Neal’s close application to his studies, com- 
bined with too sedentary habits, eventually 
underuuued his health and brought on pa- 
ralysis. He died in his sixty-fifth year, 
4 April 1743, and was buried in Bunhill 
Fields. He married Elizabeth, only daugh- 
ter of Richard, and sister of his friend, Dr. 
Nathaniel Lardner, by whom he had one 
son, Nathanael, who was an eminent attorney 
and secretary to the Million Bank, and two 
daughters. One of these married Joseph 
Jennings, son of his friend, Dr. David Jen- 
nings ; the other married William Lester of 
Wore, for some time Neal’s assistant. Neal’s 
widow died in 1748. 

Many of Neal’s lotters are preserved in the 
collection of Doddridg e’s oorrespondence, pub- 
lished in 1700 by the Rev. Thomas Stedman, 
vicar of St. Chad's, Shrewsbury [see Don- 
DBinsB, Philip], His ‘History of the Puri- 
tans ’ was translated into Dutch by Robb, and 
published at Rotterdam in 1765. Zachary 
Grey’s copy of the work, interleaved and 
containing numerous notes by him self and 
some by Thomas Baker, is in the library 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Grey 
animadverts with considerable severity on 
Neal’s frequent praotioo of advancing state- 
ments_ reflecting on the church party without 
adducing his authorities. In a note to ii, 
287 he says, 'I am really unwilling to credit 
a Person without an authority, who is so 
apt wlion he has authorities to mistake or 
falsify them.’ 

Neal’s portrait, an engraving by Ravenet, 
after Wollaston, is givon in the quarto edi- 
tion of his ‘ History of the Puritans ’ (1764), 


vol. i. It represents him with a full mid 
somewhat sensual face, and black piercing 
eyes. 

[Life by Toulmin, compiled chiefly from 
Funeral Sermon by Dr. Jennings, and manu- 
script account by his son, Nathanael Neal, com- 
municated by his grandson, Daniel Lister, cap., 
of Hackney j Wilson's Ilist, of Dissenting 
Churches, iii. 90-102; Ohaltnors’b Biog. Diet, 
xxiii. 41 ; informal ion kindly suppliotl by Lady 
Jonningt.] J. B. M. 

NEAL or NEALE, THOMAS (1619- 
1690 P), professor of Hebrew at Oxford, was 
bom about 1619 at Yeale (Gloucestershire), 
and became in 1 531 scholar of Winchester 
College ‘by the endeavours of his maternal 
uncle, Alexander Belsire, Fellow of N ew Col- 
lege, Oxford.’ On 19 June 1638 he was chosen 
probationer of New College, and in 1640 ad- 
mitted perpetual fellow. Ho graduated B.A 
16 May 1642, M.A. 11 July 1640, and was ad- 
mitted B.D. 23 July 1666. Bofore ho took 
orders he had acquired a great reputation as 
a Greek and Hebrew scholar and tboologiun, 
and was allowed a pension of 101. per annum 
by Sir Thomas Whyte, afterwards founder of 
St. John’s. He travelled in France, probably 
during the time of the Edwardian reforma- 
tion, and appears to have been there in 1668 
(see below), but soon after the beginning ol 
Mary’s reign he had been made chaplain (not 
domestio chaplain) to Bonner, bishop of Lon- 
don, and appointed rector of Thenford in 
Northamptonshire. Ilis name does not ap- 
pear in the registers of that place. At the 
accession of Elizabeth he ‘ hot 00 k himpelf’ 
to Oxford, and in 1669 was made Queen’s 
professor of the Hebrew lecture. ITo entered 
himself as a commoner of Hart Hall, though 
he seems to be described of that hall in 1 612, 
and built ‘ little lodgings ’ for himself at the 
west end of Now College, and opposite to 
Ilart Hall, ne seems at first to Imva l>Pon 
disturbed in his professorship, as the dean 
and chapter of Christ Church at ouo time 
detained his salary (Sntron, Annuls, 1 , i. 48; 
see two letters of the privy council ordering 
payment, Council Book, 1 iSli*. 1 0 ,1 an. 1 568- 
1669; Earl. MS, 169, f. 20; Lanulmmie MS. 
982, f. 102). He took a prominent part iu 
the ontertainmont of Elizabeth at Oxford in 
1600, and wrote an account of it, which wns 
embodied in Wood’s ‘ ITistmy and Antiqui- 
ties of Oxford’ (ed, Gutch, ii. 164), and which 
served ns tho source for Richard Stephens’s 
‘Brief Rehearsal.’ In 16G9, being timid be- 
cause of his Catholicism, ho resigned hie pro- 
fessorship and retired to Cassington, tour 
miles from Oxford, purchased a house there, 
and ‘ spont the rest of hiB life in study and 
devotion.’ He died either in or shortly nfter 
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1690, but whether at Cas&ington or Yeate is 
uncertain (soe Ins epitaph as put up by him- 
self in Cassmgton church during his lifetimo; 
HniESU, Dodwell). 

Neal is regarded as the ultimate authority 
for thu ‘Nag’s Head Story.’ But the state- 
ments that Bonner sent him to Bishop An- 
thony Kitrhin [q. v.] to dissuade him from, 
assisting in the consecration of Parker, and 
that he was present at the protended cere- 
mony at the Nag’s H cad, rest on the doubtful 
assertion of Pits. 

Neal’s works are : 1. ‘ Dialog ur in ad- 
ventum sereuissim® Begin® Elizabeth® 
gratulatorius inter oandeiu Keginum et D. 
Bob. Dudlcium comitcm Leieestrite ct Aead. 
Ox. caneellarium ' (Tanner speaks of this as 
‘ Qratulationem Hebraicam’), together with 
1 Colleeiorum scholarumque publioarum Ac. 
Ox. lopograjihica delmoatio,’ being versos 
written to accompany drawings of the col- 
leges and public schools of Oxford by John 
Bearbloclc [q. v.] Neal’s work was first 
printed imperfectly by Allies Windsor in 
‘ Academiarum Cal ulogus,’ London, 1690 ; re- 
printed by Uoarne, Oxford, 1713, at the end 
ofbis edition of ‘ 1 Jod well de Par ma Equoatri ; ’ 
also by Nichols in liis ‘ Progresses of 
Elizabeth,’ i. 22G; by the Oxford Historical 
Society (vol. viii.), and reproduced iu fac- 
simile, Oxford, 1882 (cf. Wood, A theme 
Oa.wi.i.676). 2. ‘Oommantariiltiiljhi Duvidl . 
Kimhi in IJaggimmi, Zacliarimn, et 1 M 11 - 
lacbinui propliatus ex Iiebraico idunuato in 
Latinum sermonem tradueti/ Paris, 1657, 
dedicated to Cardinal Polo. Tanner also as- 
signs to Neal : 3. A translation 1 of all the 
Prophets ’ out of tho Hebrew. .1. A trans- 
lation of ‘ Oommontarii Babbi Davidis Kimlii 
super Hosoam, Joelom, Amos, Abiloum, Mi- 
cbeam, Nahum, Habacuo, ot Sophoniam’ 
(dedicated to Queen Elizabeth). Tiumor 
quotes this and No. 5 thus: ‘MfS. Bibl. Bug. 
Westmou. 2 D. xxi.’ 5. ‘ Rabbinic® quirdam 
observationes ex pnodiclis common turns ’ 
(possibly identical with, although Tiumor 
distinctly separates it from, ‘Hi eves qumdam 
observationes in eosdom propbotes parlirn ex 
Ilieronymo partim ex aliis probulio fldei au- 
tboribus decorplro/ The latter is appended 
to No. 2 above. 

[Wood's Athoiim Oxon.i, 676, ot passim; Pusli, 
and IKit, and Autiq of Oxford; Oxtord Univ. 
Bogist ors ; Kirby’s Winrhostsr Scholovs, p. 
117; Plummer’s Elizabethan Oxford (Oxford 
Hist. Sou.); Ilearno’s Bomaius, ii. 190, and 
bis edition of Bode oil do Parma Equestri (con- 
tains a lifo of Heal by Uoarne, bused on Wood) ; 
Stato Papers, Hum. 1647-80; Hist, JVIH8. 0»ni. 
4tb Eep, p. 217 a ; La Novo’s Fasti , Rtrype's 
Annals, 1 , i. 48 ; Tanner’s Bibl, Brit. ; Pits, Do il- 


lustribns Anglite Soriptoribns; John Bearblock’i 
Ephomor® Aetionei, p. 282, piintod by Hearns, 
Oxford, 1729 ; Fuller's Church History, ii. 387, 
iv. 200, and Worthies, i. 384 , Poster’s Alumni 
Oxon.; Walt's Bibl. Brit.; lamsduwuo MS. 082, 
f. 160; Bari. MS 160, f 26; inlormation from 
the Bov. G. Montagu, rector of Thenford.] 

W. A. S. 

NEALE. [See also Neal, Nmu.u, Noun, 
and Neill,] 

NEALE, ADAM, M.D. (d. 1832), army 
physician and author, was born in Scotland 
ana educated in Edinburgh, where he gra- 
duated M.D. on 18 Sept. 1802, his thesis 
being published as ‘Disputatio de Aoido Ni- 
trico,’ 8vo, Edinburgh. Ho was admitted a 
licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, 
London, on 26 Juno 1806, and during the 
Peninsular war acted os physician to the 
forces, being also one of tho physicians extra- 
ordinary to the Duke of Kent. In 1 800 he 
published, in 'Letters from Portugal and 
Spain,’ an interesting account of the opera- 
tions of the armies under Sir John Moore 
and Sir Arthur WelleBloy, from the landing 
of the troops in Mondogo Bay to tho battle 
of Coruna. Neuio subeequeni ly visit ed Ger- 
many, Poland, Moldavia, and Turkey, whore 
lie was physician to tho British embusby at 
Const antmoplo, and in 1 8] 8 gave t o tl ) 0 public 
a ilci cription of bis tour in ‘Travels through 
some parts of Germany, Poland, Moldavia, 
and Turkey,’ 4to, London, 1818, with lift eon 
coloured plates. About. 1814 lie sullied at 
Exeter, but romoved to Oholtenhiun iu 1820. 
Tkerolio attempted to at tract not ioo by pub- 
lishing a pamphlet in which ho cast a doubt 
on tile genuineness of tho waters as sorvod 
t,o visitors at tho principal spring. It was 
called ‘ A Letter to a Professor 01 Medicine 
in tho University of Edinburgh respecting 
the Nature and Properties oi tho Mineral 
Waters of Cheltenham, 1 8vo, Loudon, 1820. 
Thin discreditable pamphlet wus soberly an- 
swered by Dr. Thomas Jameson of Ohollon- 
lmm, in ‘A Befutation,’ See., and more cate- 
gorically in* Fact versus Assert ion,’ by Wil- 
liam Henry Hatpin the younger, and in ‘A 
Lotter’ by Thomas Newell. The controversy 
was ended by a satirical pamphlet entitled 
‘ Hints to a Physician on tho opening of his 
Aledical Career at Cheltenham/ 8vo, Stroud, 
1820. As tho result of those tactics, Neale 
was obliged in a fow months to rolurn to 
Exeter. In 1821 lie was an unsuccessful 
candidate for tho olfieo of physician to the 
Devon and Exeter Hospital. 11 0 accordingly 
wont to Loudon, and resided for some time 
at 68 Guilford Street, Bussell Squaro, but 
died at Dunkirk on 22 Doc. 1632, His sons, 
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Erskine and William Johnson Neale, are 
noticed separately. 

Neale, who was fellow of the Linnean 
Society, published, besides the worts men- 
tioned: 1. ‘The Spanish Campaign of 1808,’ 
contributed to vol, xxvii, of ‘ Constable’s 
Miscellany,’ 18mo, Edinburgh, 1828, which 
is entitled ‘Memorials of the late War,’ 2 
parts. 2. ‘ Researches respecting the N atural 
History, Chemical Analysis, and Medicinal 
Virtues of the Spur or Ergot of Rye when ad- 
ministered as a Remedy in certain St at es of the 
Uterus,' 8vo, London, 1828. 8. ‘Researches 
to establish the Truth of the Linnsean Doc- 
trine of Animal Contagions,’ &c., 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1881. He also translated from the 
French of Paolo Assalini ‘ Observations on 
. . the Plague, the Dysentery, the Ophthal- 
my of Egypt,’ &c., 12mo, London, 1804. 

[Hunks Coll, of Phyt,. 1878, in. 87-8; Gent. 
Hag 1883 i. 191; Cat. of Advocates' Library at 
Edinburgh.] G-. G. 


NEALE, EDWARD VANSITTART 
(1810-1892), Christian socialist and co-opera- 
tor, of Bisham Abbey, Berkshire, and of AHea- 
ley Park, Warwickshire-was the only son of 
Edward Von&ittaxt, LL.B., rector of Taplow, 
Buckinghamshire, by hie second wife, Anne, 
second surviving daughter of Isaac Spooner 
of Elmdon, near Bumingham. The father 
took the surnamaN eale under the will of Mary, 
widow of Colonel J ohn Neale of Allesley Park, 
He kinsman. George Vansittart of Bisharn 
Abbey was Neale’s paternal grandfather. 
Bom at Bath in the house of his maternal 
grandfather, Isaac Spooner, on 2 April 1810, 
he was educated at home until he matricu- 
lated at Oriel College, Oxford, on 14 Dec. 
1827. After graduating J3.A. in 1831, he 
made a long tour, principally on foot, 
through France, Germany, Italy, and Switz- 
erland, and thoroughly mastered the lan- 
guages of those countries. He proceeded 
M.A. in 1836, entered at Lincoln's Tnu hi 
1837 , and was called to the bar. ‘ But he was 
too subtle forthe judges, and wearied them by 
taking abstruse points which they could not 
or did not choose to follow 1 (J. M. Ludlow, 
Economic Journal, December 1892, p. 758). 

Keenly interested in social reform, Neale 
had obtained a firm grasp of the theoretical 
bases of the systems of Fourier, St. Simon, 
and other writers. In 1850 Ms attention 
was attracted hy the Working Tailors’ As- 
sociation, which was started in February of 
that year by the Society for Promoting 
Working Men’s Associations, He became 
acquainted with the work of the Chrietiau 
socialists, and, on the invitation of F. D, 
Maurice, joined the council of promoters, 


1 ready to expend capital in the cause, and 
with many new ideas on the subject ’ ( Life 
of F. JD. Maurice, ii. 75). The efforts of the 
promoters had hitherto been directed to the 
establishment of self-governing workshops 
on the lines of the Paris Associations 
Ouvrieres. IS' sale’s accession to theirranksim- 
mediately had an important influence on the 
movement. He desued to try experiments 
in co-operation on a larger soale, and Ms 
wealth enabled him to realise his wish. He 
founded the first London co-operative stores 
in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, and ad- 
vanced the capital for two builders’ assooior 
tions, both of which ended disastrously, al- 
though the first of them began with a profit 
of 260 1. on their contract for Neale’s own 
house in Hill Street. So far there had been 
no marked divergence between Noale’B views 
and those of the other members of the coun- 
cil. In 1851, however, on his own initiative, 
and without the direct sanction of the council, 
(Hughes in the Economic Review, January 
1893, p. 41), he established tlio Cunt nil Co- 
operative Agency, which, so far as tlio state 
or the law at that time admitted, anticipated 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society. Some 
of the promoters strongly disapproved of this 
experiment. T1 ib publication of an address 
to the trade societies of Loudon and the 


United Kingdom, inviting them to support 
the agency as ‘ a legal and financial institu- 
tion for aiding the formation of storus and 
associations, for buying and selling on their 
behalf, and ultimately lor organising credit 
and exchan gehetween them, ’brought matters 
to a crisis, and an attempt was nmdo, but 
checked by Maurice, to exclude from the 
council both Noalo and Hughes, who, with- 
out undertalciug any pecuniary liability, was 
associated with him as co-lrustae of the 
agency (ib, p. 42 ; Co-operative News, 1 Oct, 
1892, p, 1108). The promoters and the 
agenoycontinued to workside hy sido, on the 
understanding that tlio former were iu no 
way pledged to support the latlor; but two 
years later Neale and the agency had ac- 
quired the ohiof influence hi the movement 
(Life of F. J). Maurice, ii. 75, 220). 

On the great lock-out of engineers in 
1862, Neale not. only presided at a mooting 
of the metropolitan trades, hold at St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall on 4 March, in sujjporfc of the 
Amalgamated Society of Eng moors, but 
gave thorn pecuniaiy aid. lie also published 
‘May I not do what I will with my ownP 
Considerations on the present Contest be- 
tween the Operative Engineers and their 
Employers,’ London, 1852. When the men 
were forced to return to work on the em- 
ployers' turms, Neale purchased the Atlas 
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Ironworks, Southwark, -where he established 
several of the leading engineers as a produc- 
tive association. The scheme ended in total 
failure. The Central Co-operative Agency 
was at the same time involved in difficulties, 
and the loss on both schemes fell entirely on 
Neale, who is said to have spent 40,0001. in 
his efforts to promote co-operation (Economic 
Journal, December 1892, p. 768). From 
this time until he succeeded to the Bisham 
Abbey estate (November 1886) he was a 

C r man ; but failure seemed only to make 
ding more tenaciously to the cause of 
co-operation, in which he saw the promise 
of great improvement in the condition of 
the working classes. 

Meanwhile Neale’s activity in other direc- 
tions was incessant. He had already (1860) 
given evidence before tho select committee 
on the savings of the middle and working 
olasses. When the Industrial and Provi- 
dent Societies Act, which was the outcome 
of the inquiry, led to a great development 
of co-operation, Neale closely associated 
himself with tho northern movement. This, 
however, did not prevent him from keeping 
in touch with the Society of Promoters, now 
merged in the Working Men’s College, 
where he took a dass in political economy for 
two terms. He frequently noted us legal ad- 
viser to co-operative societies, which sought 
his aid in the revision of rules for registry 
tion. Until 1870 he prepared, wholly or 
in port, all the amendments proposed in the 
act of 1862 i tho Consolidation Act (1862) 
and the Industrial and Provident Societies 
Act (1870) were almost entirely due to his 
efforts. He was a membra of tho executive 
committee appointed by the Loudon confer- 
ence of ddegatesfrom co-operative sooioties 
(July 1862), which was the gram of the 
central co-operative board; and, in addition 
to lectures and pamphlets, he found time to 
write ‘ The Co-operator’sHandbook, contain- 
ing the Laws relating to a Company of 
Limited Liability,' London, I860, 8vo, which 
he gave to Mr. G. J. Holyoake to publish for 
the use of co-operators, and ‘The Analogy 
of Thought and Nature Investigated,’ Lon- 
don, 1803, 8vo. ne also spent some months 
in Calcutta winding up the affairs of ahrancli 
of the Albert Insurance Company with which 
he had unfortunately boon connected. 

In tho establishment of the central agency 
Neale had given practical expression to Ius 
view that associations of producers could be 
best promoted by concentrating the whole- 
sale trado of the co-operative stores. Natu- 
rally therefore he was keenly interested in 
the formation of the North of England Co- 
operative Wholesale Society (1803), of which 


he drafted the rules for registration. Ho 
was one of the founders of the Oohden 
Mills in 1866, and of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Association in 1867, the ob- 
ject of which was to introduce co-operation 
into agriculture (Social Economist, 1 Nov. 
1868, p. 181). From 1 869 he was one of 
the most active promoters of the annual co- 
operative congress. On the establishment 
of the central board at the Bolton congress 
(1872), he was eleoted one of the membors 
of the London section, a position which he 
held until 1876. When, m that year, Wil- 
liam Nutlall resigned the post of general 
secretary to the hoard, Neale, mainly on tho 
suggestion of Mr. G. J. Holyoake, undertook 
to succeed him. That position required tho 
exorcise of great tact and patience. Some 
of his friends indeed regarded his ap- 
pointment with anxiety, font was doubtful 
how far he would be bucccbbM as the paid 
servant of workingmen. He received a 
salary of 2602. a year for his official work, 
acting gratuitously as legal adviser to tlio 
central board, until 187 8, when his remunera- 
tion was increased to 3602. Devoting him- 
self entirely to his work, he took lodgings 
in Manchester, visiting his family at Hamp- 
stead once a week, llis succession to the 
Bisham Abbey estate made no difference in 
his habits. Though he was for some time 
treated ' with n studied disrespect/ long be- 
fore he resigned tho secret ary slop he had 
completely won the confidence of the work- 
ing classes, who regarded him with reve- 
rence and affection. 

Neale was for sevontcon years a director 
of tho Co-operative Insurance Company, and 
far sixteen years a member of thecommittoe 
of tho Co-operative Newspapor Society. 
Throughout his life he kopt up a large 
correspondence with foreign co-operators, 
and frequently attended the continental 
congresses. In 1876 he visited Amerioa, 
with Dr. Rutherford and John Thomas 
of Leeds, on behalf of the _ Mississippi 
Y alley Trading Company, with a viow 
to opening up a direct trade botweon 
tho English co-oporalive sloroB and tho 
farmers of the Western Stalos, A diary of 
this visit was published in tho * Co-opera- 
tive News.’ In August 1890 Nealo took part 
in a conference at tho summer meeting of 
university extension student j at Oxford on 
tho relationof tho univorsityoxlonsion move- 
ment to working-class education. He re- 
signed tho general secretaryship on 11 Sept. 
1891, at tlio age of eighty-one. Even then 
he did not entirely give up work in the 
cause of co-operation. Ou the formation of 
the Christian Social Union, he became a 
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member of the Oxford. University branch 
of that organisation. He wrote an article, 
‘Thoughts on Social Problems and their 
Solution,’ for the 1 Economic Review ’ (Octo- 
ber 1802), which was passing through the 
press at the time of his death; and a few 
months before that event he read a paper 
before the ‘ F. D. M.,’ a private society, named 
after Frederick Denison Maurico’s initials, on 
‘Robert Owen,’ which showed no diminution 
of his intellectual powera. He had been for 
some time suffering from a painful malady, 
aggravated by earlier neglect of his own 
health. He died on 16 Sept. 1892, and was 
buried in Bisham churchyard. A'Vunsittart 
Neale’ scholarship for the sons of co-opera- 
tors was founded at Oriel College (February 
1890), with the subscriptions of co-operators 
in various parts of the country. 

With rare generosity Neale devoted his 
wealth and energies to co-operation when 
it was a new and struggling movement, 
In his judgment, the two systems of co- 
operation — viz. collective control of pro- 
duction by combinations of consumers, and 
production by self-governing workshops — 
were not mutually exclusive, but comple- 
mentary. The experiments of the Christian 
socialists, in which he took so prominent a 
part, showed that the workshops could not 
stand alone. On the other hand, although 
Neale was fully alive to the advantages 
which the working classes obtain by becom- 
ing their own shopkeepers, and although he 
himself had initiated the first wholesale 
society — the Central Oo-operative Agency, 
such a system of combination among con- 
sumers with a view to their controlling pro- 
duction afforded in bis own view no security 
that employes would receive better treat- 
ment from co-operative societies than they 
would under a competitive rdgime. It was 
his object to raise the condition of the work- 
ing classes in their character of producers. 
When, therefore, the wholesale society un- 
dertook the manufacture of commodities, ho 
urged that it was the duty of co-operators 
to grant a share of the profits to the opera- 
tives in their factories, and so take an impor- 
tant step in the direction of what he regarded 
as complete co-operation. He failed, how- 
ever, to convince the wholesale sooiety of 
the desirability of this course. 

Neale married on 14 June 1887, at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, Frances Sarah, 
eldest daughter of James William Farrer, 
master in chancery, of Insleborough, York- 
shire, and widow of the Hon. John. Scott, 
eldest son of John, first lord Eldon, by 
whom he had issue Edward Ernest Yansit- 
tart(d, 23 Jau, 1840) ; Sir Henry James Yan- 


sittart, K.O B. (6. 80 Nov. 1842), married, 
16 April 1887, Florence, daughter of Hia 
Honour Judge Slialley Ellia, and had issue 
George Kenneth, who died a boy at Eton, and 
two daughters; Henrietta Vansittart, mar- 
ried, 6 Oot. 1864, Henry Dickinson, and died 
1879, leaving issue; Constance and Edith. 

Neale published, in addition to the works 
already mentioned, ninetuen pamphlets is- 
sued by the Co-operative Union, model rules 
for societies intending to regist er, tlio con- 
gress reports, with prefaces and statistical 
tables, and articles contributed to the ‘ Co- 
operator,’ the 1 Co-operative Nows,’ &c. 
1. ‘Feasts and Fasts: an Essay on the Ribb, 
Progress, and present State of tho Laws re- 
lating to Sundays, and other Holidays and 
Days of Fasting, ’London, 1846, 8vo. 2. ‘The 
Real Property Acts of 1846 . . . with intro- 
ductory Observations and Notes,’ London, 
1846, 8vo. 8. ‘Thoughts on tho Registration 
of the Title of Land ; its Advantages and the 
Means of effecting it,’ &c., London, 1849, 
8vo. 4. ‘The Characteristic Features of some 
of the principal Systems of Socialism,’ Lon- 
don, 1861, 8vo. 6. ‘ Genesis cril ically analysed 
and continuously arranged; with Introduc- 
tory Remarks, ’Ramsgate, 18(‘>0,8vo. 0 . ‘Docs 
Morality depend on Longevity P’ London, 
1871, 8vo. 7. ‘The new Bible Commen- 
tary and the Ten Commandments,’ London 
[1872], 8vo, 8. ‘The Mythical Element in 
Christianity, ’London [187 318 vo. 9. ‘ Reason, 
Religion, and Revelation, London, 1876, 
8vo. 10. ‘ A Manual for Co-oporators. Pre- 
pared at the Request of the Co-operative 
Oongxess held at Gloucester, April 1879,' 
London, 1881, Bvo, in collaboration with 
Judge Hughes, who wrote the prolace. 

[Berry’s BucU'iglunihliiro Gonenloaius, p. 63; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1716-1880, p. 1009; 
Honours Register of the University of Oxford ; 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1837, ii. 82 ; Life ot 
F, D. Maurice, ii. 76, 167, 220, 232 , Kuniivoll's 
Early History of tho Working Men's Collogo 
(reprinted from the Working Moil’s College 
Magazine ), 1 8 8 0 ; Holy o.iko’s Ili story <> C Co-opera- 
tion, i. 189, ii, 56, 08 , 69, 393, 435, liis Co-opera- 
tive Movement to-day, pp. 26, 29, 47, 61, 96, 
103, 127, and his Sixty Years of an Agitators 
Life, 3rd odit.fi. 6 ; Beatrice Potter's (Mrs. Sid- 
ney Webb) British Co-operative Movement, oh. 
v.; Brontano’s Chrisllu-h-sozialn llowogung in 
England ; Lavoloye's Socialism of To-day (trans- 
lated by 0.H. Opbcn), p, 802 ; Sidnoy and Bout rice 
Webb’s Hist, of Trade Unionism, pp. 198, 820 ; 
Burks's Landed Gentry, 1894, ii. 2087; Ropoit 
from the Solcct Oommittoo on the Savings of tile 
Middle and Working Glasses, 18f>0,pp. 14, 24, 30, 
40; The Christian Socialist, 1860 - 1 ; Thu Social 
Economist ; Co-oporator ; Almatuii'h do In Co- 
operation Fran$aise, 1802, p. 19jDaily Ohroniole, 
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19 Sopt. 1892; Oo-opprativo Nows, especially 
the notices of Nealo by Holyoake, Hughes, and 
others in the numbers for 24 Sept., 1 and 8 Oct. 
1892; Agricultural Economist, October 1892, 
obituary notice by J. M. Ludlow (Economic 
Journal, December 1892, pp. 762-4) ; Hughes’s 
Neale as a Christian Socialist (Economic Review, 
January 1803 pp. 38-94, April 1893 pp, 174, 
189).] w - A- S. H. 

NEALE, ERSKTNE (1804-1883), divine 
and author, born on 12 March 1804, was son 
of Dr. Adam Neale [q. v.l, and brother of 
William Johnson Neale [q. v.] He was 
educated at Westminster School 1816-16, 
and at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, whore 
he graduated 11, A, 1828, and M.A. 1 832. On 
24 Jimel 828 ke became lecturer of St. Hilda’s 
Church, J arrow, in the county of Durham, was 
appointed vicar of Adlingflcot, Yorkshire, on 
19 Oct, 1886, rector of Kirton, Suffolk, in 
1844, and vicar of Dining with Lanwn.de, 
Suffolk, in 1854. He possessed every curious 
collection of autographs, including a number 
of letters written by the Duko of Kent re- 
ferring to his public life, and elucidating the 
mutiny at Gibraltar. Tlis knowledge of hand- 
writing led to his being subpoenaed on the 
part of the crown at the trial of Ryvcs v. the 
Attorney-Gcnoral in June 1860, when it was 
sought without suocess to establish the claim 
of Mrs. Serres, the mother of Mrs. Ryves, to 
be the Princess Olive of Cumberland, Tie 
died at Exning vicarage on 23 Nov. 1888, 
after an incumbency of twonty-nino years. 

In his day Neale was a woll-kno wu author, 
possessing a ready and graphio peu and con- 
siderable stores of information. Ilis chief 
work, 1. ‘The Closing Scene, or Christianity 
and Infldolity contrasted in the Last Hours 
of Remarkable Persons’ (1st sot'., 18 18 ; 2nd 
ear., 1849), ran to several editions, and was 
reprinted in America ; but it is not a work of 
authority. Tic was also author of: 2. ‘ The 
Living and the Dend,’ 1827 ; 2nd rot., 1820. 
8. ‘ Reason for Supporting the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,’ 
1880. 4. ‘Sovmons on the Dangers and 

Duties of a Christian,’ 1880. 6. ‘ Whyoliotto 
of St. John's, or tho Court, the Camp, the 
Quarter-Deck, and the Cloister,’ 1883, 2 vols. 
6. ‘ The Life-Book of a Labourer : Essays,’ 
1839 ; 2nd edit., 1850. 7. 'The Bishop’s 
Daughter/ 1812; 2nd edit., 1863. 8. ‘Self- 
Sacrillce, or the Chancellor’s Chaplain,’ 1844; 
2nd edit,, 1868. 9. ‘ Experiences of a Gaol 
Chaplain/ 1847, 8 vols.; three editions: a 
fiotilious work. 10. ‘The Track of the 
Murderer marked out by an Invisible Hand: 
Reflections suggested by the CaBO of the 
Mannings/ 1849. 11. ‘ Scenes where the 
Tempter has triumphed/ 1849. 12. ‘The 


Lifo of Edward, Duke of Kent,’ I860 ; 2nd 
edit., 1850. 13. ‘The Earthly Resting Place 
of the Just/ 1861. 14. ‘The Piichcs 1 lift I 
bring no Sorrow/ 1862. 15. ‘TheSummu 
and Winter of the Soul/ 1852. 10, ‘ Riben 
from the Ranks, or Conduct, rrnui Caste/ 
1868. 17. ‘ My Comrade and my Colours, or 
Men who know not when they are hoaten/ 
1864. 18. ‘The Old Minor Canon, or a Life 
of Struggle and a Lifo of Song/ 1854 ; 2nd 
edit., 1868. 19. ‘ Sunsets and Sunshine, or 
Varied Aspects of Lifo,’ including notice', of 
Lola Montes, Neild, Hone, and Oobbott, 1802. 

[Notes and Queries, 1886, 6th ser. xxi, 486. 
1886, 7th sor. i. 81, 116, 166 ; Men of the Time, 
1872, p. 716.] G. O. B. 

NEALE, Sib HARRY BURRARD 
(1766-1840), admiral, bom on 16 Sept. 1760, 
was the eldest son of Lieutonont-colonel 
William Burrard (1712-1780), governor of 
Yarmouth Castle in the Tale of Wight, wIiobo 
elder brother, Harry Burrard ( d . 1791), was 
created a baronet in 1769. He was first-cousin 
of General Sir Harry Burrard [q. v.j lie 
entered the navy in 1778 on hoard tho Roe- 
buck with Sir Andrew Snaps Jlamond [fj. v.], 
aud in her was present, at the reduction of 
Charlestown in April 1780. He was after- 
wards in the Chatham, with Captain Dou- 
glas, Ilamond’s nephew, and took part in 
the capture of the Froucli frigate, Magi- 
ciottne, off Boston, 2 Sopt. 1781. In 1783 
lie returned to England, acting lieutenant oi 
the Perseverance. Ho was afterwards will) 
Sir John Hamilton in the Hector, and in 
1785 was in the Europe in the West Indios, 
and was officially thanked for his conduct 
in saving five men from a wreck during a 
hurricane, On 29 Sept. 1787 ho was pro- 
moted to he lieutenant of the Expedition. 
In 1790 he was in the Southompton with 
Keats, and afterwards in tho Victory, Lord 
nood’s flagship. On 3 Nov. 1790 he was 
promoted to bo commandor of the Orestes, 
employed in the preventive service. 

On tho death ofhia uncle, Sir Harry Bur- 
rard, on 12 April 1791, he succeeded to the 
baronetcy, ana on 1 Fob. 1793 he was ad- 
vanced to post rank, He was then appointed to 
the Aimable frigate, in whiohho accompanied 
Lord Hood to the Mediterranean, where he 
was actively employed both in attendance on 
tho float and in charge of convoys for the Le- 
vant. ne returned to England towards tho 
end of 1794, and by royal lioense, dated 
8 April 1 796, assumed the name and arms of 
Neale, on his marriage (16 April) with Grace 
Elisabeth, daughter and colteircsB of Robert 
Neale of Shaw House, Wiltshire. Tie was 
, shorllyaftorwarde appointed to thecommand 
\ of the San Fiorenzo of 42 guns, stationed 
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for some time at "Weymouth, in attendance 
on the king. On 9 March 1707 the San 
Fiorenzo, in company with the Nymphe, cap- 
tured the French frigates Resistance and 
Constance off Brest [see Ooozu, Johe, 1763- 
1806]. She was afterwards at the Nore 
when the mutiny broke out. Her crew re- 
fused to join in the mutiny ; she was ordered 
to anchor under the stem of the Sandwich, 
but a few days later she effected her escape, 
r unnin g through a brisk fire opened on her 
by the revolted ships. Her escape was a 
fatal blow to the mutiny, and on 7 Juno a 
meeting of London merchants and ship- 
owners, held at the Royal Exchange, passed 
a vote of thanks to Neale and the officers 
and seamen of the San Fiorenzo for their 
spirited conduct. Neale continued in the 
win Fiorenzo, and was, on 9 April 1799, in 
company with the Amelia of 38 guns, off 
Lorient, where three large frigates were 
lying in the outer road, ready for sea. In 
a sudden squall off the land the Amelia was 
partly dismasted, and the French frigates, 
seeing the disaster, slipped their cables and 
made sail towards the San Fiorenzo. The 
Amelia, however, cleared away the wreck 
with promptitude, and the two ships, keeping 
together, succeeded in repelling the attack, 
and the French, Imvinglost severely, returned 
to Lorient (Troudb, iii. 163 ; Jambs, ii. 870). 

In 1801 Neale was appointed to the Cen- 
taur of 74 guns, from which he was moved 
into the royal yacht. La May and June 1804 
he was one of the lords of the admiralty, but 
in July returned to the yacht. In the follow- 
ing year he was appointed to the 98-gun ship 
London, one of the small squadron under Sir 
John Borlase Warren [q. vj which cap Lured 
the French ships Marengo and Belle Poule on 
13 March 1800. The two ships were actually 
brought to action by the London, but after 
an hour the Amazon frigate [see Pakkee, Snt 
Wiixiam, 1781-1866] coming up, engaged 
and captured the Belle Poule, while the 
Marengo, of 74 guns, under the personal 
command of Admiral Linois, seemg the 
Foudroyant, Warren’s flagship, drawing near, 
struck to the London after a running fight 
of more than four hours [Teotjub, iii. 4o6 ; 
Jambs, iv. 130], 

In 1808 Neale was captain of the fleet 
under Lord Gambler, with whom, in 1809, 
he was present at the abortive attack on the 
French ships in Basque Hoads [see Code- 
Base, Thomas, tenth JEaei op Dus-donald], 

On 81 July 1810 he was promoted to the 
rank of rear-admiral, and from 1811 to 1814 
commanded a squadron on the coast of France, 
with hiB flag in the Boyne, and afterwards 
in the Ville de Paris. On 4 June 1814 he 
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was advanced to be vice-admiral, and on 
2 Jan. 1816 was nominated a K.C.B., and 
GC.B. on 14 Sept. 1822. He was com- 
mander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, 1828- 
1826, a post which, by the rule then in force, 
carried with it a nomination as G.C.M.G, 
In 1824 his prompt action enforced the obi 
servanoe of the treaty of 1816 on the Dpy 
of Algiers, though not till a considerable 
force of bombs had been sent from England, 
and the squadron was actually in position 
for opening Are (Ann. Hot;. 1824, pi . i. pp, 207- 
208). He became an admiral on 22 July 
1880 ; and in January 1883, on the death of 
Sir Thomas Foley, was offorod the oommand 
at Portsmouth, on the condition of resign- 
ing bis seat in. the House of Commons, 
Neale refused the commend on those terms, 
pointing out that the condition was unpre- 
cedented and tlioreforo insulting. The case 
woe brought up in the house, but Sir James 
Graham, then first lord, maintained that as 
tho admiralty was responsible for its ap- 
pointments, it had and must have authority 
to moke what stipulations it judgod neces- 
sary (Hahsaeb, 3rd ser. xv. 622). Neale 
died ot Brighton on 16 Feb. 1840; and, 
having no issue, was succoedod in the baro- 
netcy by his brother, the Rev. George Bur- 
rard, rector of Yarmouth (I.W.) Ilis wife 
survived him for several years, and died at 
the age of eighty-three, in 1866. His por- 
trait, Dv Matthew Brown, has boon engraved, 
A hanaBomo obBlislc waB eroctod to his me- 
mory on Mount Pleasant, opposiLe the town 
of Lymington, of which he was lord of the 
manor, and which he had represented in 
parliament for forty years. 

[Marshall’s Roy. Nav. Biog. ii. (vol. i.) 488; 
Gent. Mag. 1840, i. 640 ; Foslor’s Baronetage, 
s.n, ‘Burrard;’ James’s Naval History (odit. of 
1880) ; Troude’s Batailles Navalos do la France,] 

J K If J 

NEALE, JAMES (1722-1792), biblical 
scholar, baptised on 12 Nov. 1722, vme eon of 
Robert Neale, druggist, of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden. On 14 May 1731 bo was elected to 
Christ’s Hospital (List of Exhibitioners , ed. 
Lockhart), whence he proceeded with an ex- 
hibition to Pembroke College (then Pembroke 
Hall) Cambridge, being admitted a sizar on 
4 J uly 1789 (College Register'), He graduated 
B.A. in 1742, M. A. in 1740. From 1747 until 
1762 he was master of Henley-upon-Thomes 
grammar school (Bran, Mmleg-upon- 
Thames ,_ p. 97), which flourished greatly 
under his superintendence; he also served 
the curaoy oi Bix, in the neighbourhood, 
under Thomas Hunt (1690-1774) [q. v.],the 
rector, whom Neale describes as having been 
1 a father to me in a thousand instances ' (Proa- 
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monition to Funeral Sermon on John Samey, 
1760). He waa subsequently curate of Ald- 
boume, ‘Wiltshire. Neale died in 1792. Jle 
left a son, James Neale, -who graduated B. A. 
in 1771 as a member of St. John’s Oolloge, 
Cambridge, became perpetual curate of Aller- 
ton Malle verer, near York, and died on 1 0 No v. 
1828 at Botley , Hampshire ( Oent. Mag. 1828, 
pt. ii. p. 671). _ . 

Neale was an excellent classical and orien- 
tal scholar, but want of means prevented him 
from publishing very much. In 1771 ap- 
peared his translation, in small octavo, of the 
‘Prophecies of Hosea.’ strictly literal, with- 
out division of verses, accompanied by a 
scripture commentary, to which a few per- 
tinent notes were appended. 

His grandson, WnxiAM Hnm Neam 
( 1785-1866), theological writer, bapt isod at 
Little Hampton, Sussex, on 12 May 1785, was 
third son of the Bev. James Neale (rl. 1828) 
mentioned above. Hewns elected to Christ’s 
Hospital in April 1798, whore he gained an 
exhibition, was admitted sizar of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, on 11 Feb. 1803, and 
graduated B.A. in 1808, M.A. in 1811, On 
8 Feb. 1808 he was appointed to the master- 
ship of Beverley grammar school, Yorkshire, 
but resigned it in December 1816 (OlJVTSii, 
Beverley, p. 279). In Novembor 1828 he be- 
came chaplain of the county bridewell in Gos- 
ort, Hampshire ( Oent . Mag. 1828, pt,, ii. p. 
68), where he continued until 1850, On 
6 March 1840 Neale was olocted F.S.A. 
(Oent.. Mag. 1840, pt. i. p. 410), but had 
withdrawn from the society by 1847. In 
1868 he accepted nomination as a poor 
brother of the Oharterhouse, and died on 
20 Jan. 1866 ( Charterhouse Bei/ister). 

Besides re-oditing his grandfather’s trans- 
lation of ‘Hosea,’ with much original matter, 
in 1860, Neale wrote: 1. ‘The Mohammedan 
System of Theology; or, a compendious Sur- 
vey of the history and docirinos of Islamism, 
contrasted with Christianity,’ 8vo, London, 
1828. 2. ‘The Different Dispensations of 

the true Religion, Patriarchal, Lsvitical, and 
Christian, considered,’ 8vo, Loudon, 1848. 

[Information from the master of Pembroke 
Oollego, Cambridge ; W. H. Neale’s Preliminary 
Observations to J. Foals's Prophecies of flosoa, 
2nd edit, pp, fi_fl ; Poulson's Boverlack, i. 407, 
and Holdorness, ii. 286.] G. G . 

NEALE, JOHN MASON (1818-1860), 
divine and author, born at 40 Lamb's Conduit 
Street, London, on 24 Jan. 1818, was only 
son of the Rev. Cornelius Neale, Tho latter 
was senior wrangler and first Smith’s prize- 
man at Cambridge in 1812, fellow of St, 
John’s College, of evangelical views, and a 
writer of allegories, sermons, and various com- 


ositions m prose and verse, which were col- 
lected and published after liis death, with a 
memoir of the writer prefixed, by his brother- 
fellow of St. John’s, tho Rev. William Jowetl 
[a. v.], a leader of the evangelical party at 
Cambridge. His mother, Susanna Noale, was 
a daughter of John Mason Good [q. v.), and 
her religious opinions resembled those of her 
husband. Cornelius Neale died at Chiswick 
in 1828, and the widow, with her son and 
three daughters, went to live at Shopporton, 
where the little boy was placed under the 
charge of the rector, William Russell, with 
whom he maintained a lifelong friendship. 
In 1829 the family removed from Shopporton, 
and Neale was educated sometimes at home 
andsomotimpB at school, first atBlackheath, 
next at Sherborne, Dorset, and then for a 
short time at Farnham, Surrey. Early in 
1 888 he read with Dr. OhalliB, professor of 
astronomy, at Papworth Everard, of whioli 
village Ohallis was incumbent, andin Oct ober 
1888 he won a scholarship at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Ho was accounted tho boat clas- 
sical scholar of his year ; but, although the 
son of a senior wrangler, he had so rooted a 
distaste for mathematics that he would not 
qualify himself to become a candidate for 
classical honours by gaining a place in the 
mathematical tripos. The rule which ren- 
dered this necessary was rescinded in 1861, 
but Neale took an ordinary dogree in 1840. 
He won the members’ prize in 1888, and after 
his graduation he acted for a while as chap- 
lain and assistant tutor at Downing Oolloge, 
He was not elected fellow. In 1846 lie 
won the Seatonian prize for a sacred poem, 
an achievement which ho repeated on ten 
subsequent occasions. The roligious move- 
ment which is usually identified with Oxford 
was proceeding in a different way, but with 
scarcely less forco, at Cambridge, and it 
doeply affected Neale, no warmly espoused 
higu-ohuroh views, and in 1889, while yet 
an undergraduate, was one of the founders of 
the Cambridge Camden Society, which was 
afterwards, on its removal to London, called 
the Ecclesiological Society. Naale was or- 
dained deacon at St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, bv the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
(Dr. Monk), on Trinity Sunday, 1841, on tho 
titlo of his followship. He began parochial 
work at St. Nicholas, Guildford, Surrey, os 
assistant curate, or rathor locum tenons, for 
his friend Hugh NicolaB Pearson [q. v.l; but 
as a ‘ Oamdanian’ he was now a marked man, 
and the Bishop of Winchester (Dr. Sumner) 
would not license him in his diocese. On 
TrinitySunday 1842 he was ordained priaBtby 
Bishop Monk at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
and the next day be accepted the small living 
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of Crawley in Sussex. But the climate was 
unsuited to his frail health, and he was not 
instituted. A visit to Penzance proved no 
more satisfactory, and with his wife, Sarah 
Norman Webster ("whom he had married on 
27 July 1842), he went in the first week of 
1843 to Madeira. The next three years worn 
spent between Madeira and England, and 
during this time he was busy with his pen. 
In the autumn of 1815 Neale removed to 
Reigate, and in the spring of 1848 he was 
< presented by the Ladies Amherst and De la 
W an, coheiresses of the third Duke of Dorset,’ 
lo the wardenship of Sackville College, East 
(Jrinstead. Sackville College was a charitable 
institution founded in 1608 by Robert Sack- 
ville, second earl of Dorsot, for the shelter and 
maintenance of thirty poor and aged house- 
holders, under charge of o warden, not neces- 
sarily in holy orders, and two sub-wardens. 
The stipend was only betwoen 20?. and 30?. 
a year; and this was the only preferment — 
which was not really any ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment at all — that Neale held, in spite of his 
high claims on the church. In 1860 he declined 
an offer of the deanery, or, as it was called, 
the provostship, of St. Ninian’s, Perth, and 
he remained at East (Jrinstead for the rest of 
his life. Scotland, America, and Russia all 
showed themselves more appreciative of him 
than his own country. Harvard University 
conferred the degree of D.D. upon him, and 
in 1860 the Metropolitan of Moscow showed 
the appreciation in which his liturgical 
labours were held in Russia by sending him 
a valuable copy of the Liturgy of the Staro- 
vertxi (Old laith dissenters), with an inte- 
resting inscription. 

Neale’s avowal of high-church doctrines 
and practices and his support of Puseyism 
raised against him much opposition, and even 
subjected him occasionally to mob violenoe. 
Although extremely gentle in manner, he ad- 
hered to his principles with iron inflexibility. 
When the college buildings, which were in a 
ruinous state, were restored early in hie career 
at East Grinstead, he rebuilt the college 
chapel, adding such ornaments as are now 
the rule rather than the exception in every 
well-ordered church. The additional orna- 
ments were brought to the notioe of the 
bishop of the diocese (Dr. Gilbert), who, in a 
painful controversy, denounced Neale’s acces- 
sories to worship es ‘frippery 'or 1 spiritual 
haberdashery,’ and inhibited him from offi- 
ciating in ins diocese, Sackville College 
ohapelhad not been under episcopal jurisdic- 
tion. Neale had desired to place it under the 
bishop, but the patrons objected. Indepen- 
dently of hie natural desire to minister to the 
gpiritualwant-s of his flock, he nowfelt bound 


to contend for the privileges cif the college. 
A suit was instituted, and Nealo was del 
feated. The episcopal inhibition was not 
formally removed until November 1863, 1 So 
I hope,' writ 03 tho warden, 1 ends a battle of 
more than sixteen years ; I having neither 
withdrawn a single word, nor alLerod a single 
practice (except, m a few mil ances by way of 
going further).’ Bishop Wilhorforce inter- 
ceded warmly with Bishop Gilbort. in behalf 
of the college. Finally friendly relations 
were established between Nealo and his die. 
cesan, to whom ho dedicated tho volume of 
his collected ‘Soatonian Poems,’ 

While at East Grinstend Neale founded a 
well-known nursing sist erhood. It began in 
a vory small way at Rot her Hold, Nealo work- 
ing in conjunction with Miss S. A. Grearn, 
daughter of the rector of thejparish. In 1850 
it was brought back t o East Grinstead, where 
it still flourishes under the name of St. Mar- 
garet’s Sisterhood. An orphanage, a middle- 
class school for girls, aud a home at Aider- 
shot for tho reformation of fallen women 
were one by one attached to tho sisterhood; 
but the homo, aft or having done much useful 
work, was abandoned in conaoquenco of the 
protestant prejudices raisod against it. The 
work grew upon Iub hands, and lie was anxious 
to see the buildings of tho sisterhood en- 
larged. His last public act was to lay the 
foundation of a new convent for tho sisters 
on St. Margaret’s day (20 July) 1866; hut 
he did not live to see il completed. Hie 
health utterly brolco down, and, after a period 
of severe suffering, he diod on the Feast 
of the Transfiguration (6 Aug.) 1866. Ilia 
domestic life was eminently happy: he left 
behind him a widow and fivo children. He 
had also a circle of dnvoted friends, among 
whom maybe especially mentioned the Revs. 
Benjamin Webb and E. J.Boyeo (co-founders 
of the Cambridge Camden Society), E. ITas- 
koll, and Dr. Littledale. 

Neale is best known lo tlm outer world ns & 
writer. As a translator of ancionl Latin and, 
still more, Greek hymns he lias not an equal; 
but he was a most voluminous writer on on 
infinite variety of other subjects, llis lin- 
guistic powers were enormous; he knew 
more or less of twenty languagos ; lie ivus a 
true poet, and his Latin verses (tie not less 
graceful than his English. A story is told 
by Gerard Moultrie [seo undor Mour/rara, 
Johit] of Neale’s placing before liable the 
Latin of one of Ilebln’s hymns with the 
words, * "Wliy, Keble, I thought you told me 
that the “ Clrristian Year ” was entirely origi- 
nal.’ Keble professed himself utterly con- 
founded until Neale relieved him by owning 
that he had just turned it into Latin. TTis 
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prose Style is puro and lucid, and the range 
of his historical knowledge was very wide. 
In 1 Pol he undertook to write three leaders a 
weelt for the ‘ Morning Ohroniclo,’ which he 
continued to do till the end of 1853, while at 
the same time he was contributing' import ant 
articles to the ‘ Christian Remembrancer, and 
afterwards, at, the invitation of Mr, J. II. 
Parker, to the ‘ National Miscollany ’ and the 
< Penny Post,’ and to the ‘ Ohurohman’s Com- 
panion.’ 

Neale’s more important works, many ot 
which appeared after his death, chiefly under 
the direction of Dr. Littledale, are here ar- 
ranged nnder four chief headings : I. Theo- 
logical and Ecclesiological ; II. Ilymno- 
logieal ; in. Tales and Docks for tho Young ; 
TV. Miscellaneous. 

I. Tiujolootoal and EccnnsiotoaiOAi. : 
1. ‘A History of Pews,’ 1841 (a supple- 
ment to this work appeared in the following 
year). 2. ‘An Historical Oullino of the 
Book of Psalms’ (originally written by 
his father, lint revised and edited by him), 
18 19. 3. ‘ A Translation of Durandus on 

Symbolism, with Introductory Essay, Notes. 
See.,’ 1843. 4. ‘ A History of Alexandria.’ 
1844. 5. ‘ Tetralogia Litm-gioa, sive S. 

Chrysnstarai, S. Jacobi, S. Marci, Divinm 
Mis‘Mc/1848. 6. ‘ The Palriarchat oof Alex- 
andria’ (the first instalment of his groat 
work outlie Eastern church), 1 848. 7, ‘Eocle- 
siological Notes on the Islo of Man,’ L848. 
8. ‘ An Introduclion to tlic History of llie 
Holy Eastern Church’ (an important, work 
in two thick quarto volumes), 1850. 9. 'Life 
and Times ol‘ Patrick Torry, Bishop of St. 
Andrews, Dnnkold, and Dunblane, ’ 1868. 
10, ‘A History of the so-called Jansenist 
Church in Holland,’ 1868. 11. 1 The Litur- 
gies of St. Mark, St. James, St. Clement, St. 
Chrysostom, and St. Basil,’ 1859. 12, ‘Voices 
from tho East : Documents on the present 
State and Working of the ( h'iontal Church, 
translated from the original lluss, Sclavonic, 
and French, with Notes,’ 1859. 13, ‘A Com- 
mentary on iho Psalms from primitive and 
mediieval Writers,’ 1860. 14. ‘History of 
the Council of Florence,’ 1861. 16. ' Essays 
on Liturgiology and Church History,’ 1863, 
There appeared posthumously : 16. ‘Twenty- 
eight Hermans for Children,’ 1867 . 17. ‘ Ser- 
mons for tiie Black-Lellor Days ; or Minor 
Festivals of tho Ohnrcli of England,’ 1808 
(a most, valuable and interesting volume, quito 
unique of its kind). 18. ‘ Thirty-three Ser- 
mons for Children,’ 1 809. 19. ‘ Via Fidelium, 
being Litanies, Stations, and Hours, com- 
piled by J. M. N.,’ 1869. 20. ‘ Catechetical 
Notes and Class Questions, Literal and Mys- 
tical, chiefly on the Earlier Books of Holy 
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Scripture,’ 1809. 21, ‘ The Venerable Sacra- 
ment of the Altar (‘ De Sacramento Altaris’ 
of St. Thomas Aquinas), translation com- 
menced by J. M, N./ 1871. In 1874 was 
published for the first time the full ‘ Com- 
mentary on the Psalms from primitive and 
modiisval Writers,’ compiled partly by Neale 
and partly by Littledale, in 4 vols. In 1873 
was published for the first t ime, in 6 yoIb,, all 
that, Neale wrote — and that only a fragment 
— on ‘The History of tho Iloly Eastern 
Church.’ 

n. Hsnnologioal : 1. ‘ J. M. Nealii 
Epistola Oritica de SequcntiiB,’ in the fifth 
volume of the ‘Thesaurus Uymnologicus/ 
1841. 2. ‘Hymns for the Sick,’ 1843. 

3. ‘ nymns for Children, in Accordance with 
the Catechism,’ 1848. 4. ‘ Hymni Ecclushe o 
Breviariis quibusdam ot Missulibus Gallica- 
nis, Gormanis, Hispanic, Lusitanis desumpli. 
Oollogit ot rocensuit J. M. N.,’ 1861. 5. ‘Se- 
quentire ex Missalibus Germanicis, Anglieis, 
Galliois, aliisque Medii JEvi collectto. Ro- 
censuit notulisque instruxit Johannes M. 
Neale' (a companion volume to the pre- 
ceding), 1852. 6. ‘ The Rhythm of Barnard 
de Morlnix ... on the Celestial Country’ 
(Latin and English), 1859. 7. ‘Hymns, 

chiefly medioevai, on the Joys and Glories of 
Paradise/ 1886. 8. ‘ Ilymns for URe during 
tho Cattlo Plague,’ I860. 0. ‘ The Invalids 
nymn Book’ (with a profaco by Dr. Little- 
dale), 1806. 10. ‘Sequences, Ilymns, and 
other Ecclesiastical Verses,’ 1866. 

In 1861 appeared the first part of the 
‘ Hymnal Noted/ tho second and more popu- 
lar part appearing in 1864. Tho great 
majority of the hymns in both parts were 
translated by Nealo. In ‘HymiiB Ancient 
and Modern’ no less than one-ciglith of tile 
hymns are from his pen, oither originals or 
1 ranslatod (this is oxclusivo of tho last ap- 
pendix), No other hymn-writer is so largely 
represented in this the most popular of all 
English hymnals. Two admirable volumos 
of carols colleetod by Neale, with music by 
Helmore, ‘Carols for Christmas! ido ’ and 
‘ Carols for Eastertide,’ wave issued in 1 863 
and 1864 respectively. 

III. Tams and Boons poh run Yotjwo : 
1, ‘Herbert Tresham: a Tale of the Groat 
Rebellion/ 1842, 2. ‘Agnes do Traoey: a 
Tale of the Times of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury/ 1843. 3. ‘ Ayton Priory ; or the re- 
stored Monastery/ 1848. 4, ‘ Shepperfcon 

Manor : a Talo of tho Times of Bishop An- 
drewos/1844. 6. ‘ A Mirror of Faith : Lays 
and Legends of the Church of England/ 1846. 
6. ‘Annals of Virgin Saints/ 1845. 7. ‘Slories 
of tho Crusades/ 1816. 8. ‘The Unseen 
World/ 1 847. 9, 1 Duchenier : a Tale of the 
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Revolt in La Vend6e/ 1847, 10. 'Victories 
of the Saints/ 1860. 11. ‘ Stories for Children 
from Church History/ 1850 j 2nd aeries, 1 8B1 . 
12. ‘The Followers of the Lord/ 1861. 
18. ‘Evenings at Sackville College; Legends 
for Children/ 1862. 14. ‘Tlie Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress for the Use of Children in theEnglish 
Chureh/1868. 16. ‘History of the Chnroh 
for the Use of Children/ pt, i. (no more pub- 
lished), 1863. 16, * The Egyptian W andeiers ; 
a Story for Children of tne Great Persecu- 
tion/ 1864. 17. ‘Lent Legends: Stories from 
Church History/ 1866. 18, ‘The Farm of 
Aptonga/ 1866, 19, ‘ Church Papers : Tales 
illustrative of the Apostles' Creed,' 1867. 
20. ‘ Theodora Phranra; or the Fall of Con- 
stantinople/ 1867 (an excellent story of the 
events preceding 1463). 

In 1846 ha commenced a series of tales in 
the Juvenile Englishman’s Library, includ- 
ing ‘The Triumphs of the Cross : Tales and 
Sketches of Christian IIeroism‘ (vol. vi.); 
‘ A History of Portugal ’ (vol. xvi.), 1 Stories 
from Heathen My thology and Greek Hist ary 
Ibrthc Use of Christian Children' (vol. xix,), 
‘AIIistoryofGrcece for Young Persons’ and 
‘ English History for Children ’ (‘ Triumphs 
of the Cross/ 2nd sar.l, and ' Tales of Chris- 
tian Endurance ’ (vol. xxii.) In Parker’s 
series of tales illustrating church history, 
‘The Losar House of Leros/ ‘The Exiles of 
the Cevenna,’ 1 Lily of Tiflis/ 1 Lucia’s Mar- 
riage/ &c., were from his pen. 

IV. Neale’s Misomxaototts Wettihss, 
translations, and editions include: 1, 'Iliero- 
Jogus; orthe Church Tourists/ 1848, 2. ‘ Songs 
and Ballads for the People/ 1843. 8. ‘ Sir 
Henry Spelman's History and Fate of Sacri- 
lege ' (edited by J. M. N.), 1846, 4, ‘ Songs 
and Balladafor Manufacturers/ 1860 6. ' A 
Few Words of Hope on the present Crisis of 
the English Church ’ (in reference to the G or- 
hem controversy), I860, fi, ‘ Handbook for 
Travellers in Portugal/ 1866, 7. ‘The Moral 
Concordances of St. Antony of Padua, trans- 
lated by J, M.N,/ 1866, ‘Meaimval Preachers/ 
8. ‘Notes Ecolesiological and Picturesque 
on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, Slyria, with 
a Visit to Montenegro/ 1801, 9. ‘ Sen- 
tonian Poems ' (written many years before), 
1864. In 1848 he issued a volume called 
1 Readings for the Aged/ and this was fol- 
lowed by a second series in 1854, a third 
series in 1860, and a fourth in 1868. 

To the Cambridge Camden Society’s pub- 
lications he contributed ‘ A Few Words to 
Churchwardens on Churches and Church 
Ornaments/ ‘ A Few Words to Church 
Builders,’ ‘ A History of Pews,’ and a ‘Me- 
moir of Bishop Montague/ dedicated to his 
tutor at Trinity, Archdeacon Thorp, and pre- 


fixed to a reprint of Bishop Montague's 
‘ Visitation Articles ' (1839-41). 

[St. Margaret's Magaeino from July 1887 on- 
wards (where the fullest and most accurate 
account of Neale's life and writings will bj 
found) ; Littlodale’s Memoir of Dr. J. M. Neale; 
Neale's own Works, passim; Memoir of the lisp. 
Cornelius Neale by tho Rev. William Jewett; 
Julian's Diet, of Hymnology, pp 786-BO; Hunt- 
ington’s Random Recollections, 1893, pp. lgg_ 
228; Newbery House Magntins for March 18113 
(A Layman’s Recollections of tho Church Move- 
ment of 1833); Notes and Queries, 8tli ser.yi, 
883; private information.! J.H. 0 

NEALE, JOHN PRESTON (] 780- 1 847), 
architectural draughtsman, was bom in 1780, 
Npale’s earliest works wore drawings of in- 
sects, and the statement that his falhor was 
a painter of insects seams due to a misinter- 
pretation of this fact. Willie in soarch of 
specimens in Hornsey Wood in tho spring of 
1790, Neale mot John Varley [q, v,] tho water- 
colour painter, and commenced a l'riondship 
which luBted through life. Together they 
projected a work to he entitled 1 Tho Pic- 
turesque Onbinot of Natnre/ for whichVarlcy 
wns to make the landscape drawings, and 
Neale was to etch and colour ilio plaint 
No. 1 was published on 1 Sept. 1790, but no 
more appeared. In 1797 Neale oxliibitsd at 
the Royal Academy two drawings of insects, 
and sent others in 1799, 1801, and 1803, 
Meanwhile ho was discharging the duties of 
acleric in the General Post tillico, but, eventu- 
ally resigned his appointment in order to de- 
vote his whoiatimo to art. In 1804 liescnUo 
the Royal Academy a drawing of the’ Custom 
House, Dover/ and continnod I o exhibit lopo- 
graphioaldrawings and landscapes until 1844, 
He contributed also to tho exhibitions of the 
Society of Painters in Oil and Water Colour! 
in 1817 and 1818, and from time to time to 
thosB of the British Institution and of tho So- 
ciety of British Artists, Some of his works 
woreiu oil-colours ; but hisreputationrostsoa 
his aroliiteoturaldrawings, which are executed 
carefully with the pon and tint od with water- 
colours, In 18i_6 he commenced the publi- 
cation of the ‘ History and Antiquities of the 
Abbey Church of St, Pnler, Westminster/ 
which was completed in 1828, in two quarto 
volumes, with descriptive text by Edward 
W.Brayley. He next began, in 1818, hie 
‘Views of the Seats of Noblomcn and Gentle- 
men in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land/ of wluch tho first series, in six volumes, 
was completed in J 824 , The second series, is 
five volumes, wae published between 1824 and 
1829, and tho entire work comprised no less 
than seven hundred and thirty-two plates. 
He likewise in 1824-6 undorlook, in colia- 
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borntion with John Le Keux [q. v.], the en- 
graver, the publication of ‘ Views of the moat 
interesting Collegiate andParochial Churches 
in Great Britain,' but the work was discon- 
tinued after the issue of the second volume. 
Besides these works he published ‘ SixViews 
of Blenheim, Oxfordshire,’ 1828 ; 'Graphical 
Illustrations of Fonthill Abbey,’ 1824; and 
‘ Am Account of the Deep-Dene in Surrey, 
the scat of Thomas Dope, Esq,,’ 1826. )U any 
other works contain illustrations from his 
pen and pencil. 

Neale died at Tattingstone, neaT Ipswich, 
on 14 Nov. 1847, in the sixty-eighth year of 
liia age. The South Kensington Museum has 
a drawing by him of 1 Rtaplehurst, Kent,’ 
made in 1 880. 

[Ipswich Express, 28 Nov. 1847 ; Gent. Mag. 
1847, ii. 867; Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and 
Engravers, ed. Graves and Armstrong, 1886-9, 
ii. 203; Boget's History of the Old Water- 
Colour Society, 1891,1. 168-70; BoyalAcadomy 
Exhibition Catalogues, 1797-1844.] R, E. G, 

NEALE, SAMUEL (1729-1792), qunkcr, 
born in Dublin on 9 Nov. 1729, was son of 
Thomas and Martha Neale, He succeeded 
to an estate in Kildare county at seventeen, 
and spent his youth in hunting, coursing, 
and ‘frequenting the playhouse.’ In his 
twenty-second year he was deeply impressed 
by the preaching of Catherine Peyton and 
Mary Peisley at Cork. lie accompanied them 
on their mission to Bundon and Kinaale, and 
returned to Cork a changed man. Becoming 
a quaker minister, he started in March 1762, 
with an American Friend, on a journey 
through Ireland, attended the London yearly 
meeting, and travelled in Holland and 
Gormany. He held many meetings on his 
own account. In 1766 he visited Scotland, 
and stayed at Ury, near Aberdeon, with the 
grandson of Robert Barclay (1048-1600) 
[q. v.J the apologist. He mony times subse- 
quently visited England, but his home was at 
Ralhangan, near Edenderry, King’s County. 

In August 1770 he sailed for Amorica on a 
ministerial visit, accompanied by Joseph Ox- 
ley [q, v.] He travelled on liorsobaok to most 
of the meetings in Philadelphia, Maryland, 
Virginia, N orth and South Carolina, East and. 
West Jersey, New England and New York, 
and returned to Cork on 1 6 Sept. 1772. 

He died at Cork on 27 Fob. 1792, and was 
buried in the Friends' burial-gro und there on 
2 March, haying been a minister forLy years. 
Neale married Mary Peisley (5. 1717) on 
17 May 17 67. She had long been a minister, 
and in her youth had a similar experience 
to Neale’s. She travelled in England and 
America, and oxerted much influence. She 
died suddenly three days after the marriage. 
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Three years later Nonlp married Sarah Beale 
(d. 7 March 1793). Before his death he pre- 
pared the jopnals and letters of Mary Peisloy 
for publication, Dublin, 1795. His own jour- 
nals were first published in Dublin in 1806. 

[Some Account of the Lives and Religious 
Labours of Samuel and Mary Neale, forming 
vol, viii. of Barclay's Solecl Series, London, 1845. 
Reprinted in vol. xi. of The Friends’ Library, 
Philadelphia, 1847; Loadbeater’B Biog. Notices, 
pp. 291-806.] O. F. S. 

NEALE, TIIOMAS (d. 1099 P), was mas- 
ter of tho mint and groom-porter in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. Nothing 
seems known of his early life, but he is said 
to have run through two fortunes, doubtless 
through his gaming and speculative 1 puden- 
cies. lie was appointed master and worker 
of the mint in the thirtieth yoar of Charles H 
(80 Jan. 1077-8—29 ,7au. 1678-9), and held 
the office under James II and William III 
till about January 1699. His name iu this 
capacity appears on certain medals of Wil- 
linmHI (Hawkins, Med. Illustr. ii. 13). nis 
salary in 1693 was 6007. per annum (Oiiam- 
burt.aynd, Present Slate of England , 1694, 
p. 618). ‘A Proposal for amending the 
Silver Coins of England,’ 1690, 8vo, by 
Neale is in the British Museum Library, and 
also the following proposal, printed 20 Feb. 
1090-7; ‘The best way of disposing of 
Hammer’d Money and Plato, as well for 
the advantage of the Owners thereof as for 
raising One Million of Money in (and for 
the service of) the year 1097 by way of a 
Lottery, wherein the boneflts will be tho 
samo ... as were had in the Million Ad- 
venture, and the blanks will be prizes be- 
sides, to bo paid sooner or later, as clianoe 
shall determine, but all to be cleared in one 
year.’ Hammered money and plato were by 
this scheme received at 6s. an ounce, and 
tickets of 107. each given as an equivalent. 

In (or before) 10S1 Noala was appointed 
groom-porter to Charles H ( London Gazette , 
24-28 July 1084). He held the same post 
under William III tillabout 1699. Hisduties 
wero to see the king’s lodgings furnished 
with tables, chairs, and firing; lo provide 
cards and dice, and to decide disputes at the 
card-table and on the bowling-green. His 
annual salary was 27. 18s. 4d,, with board- 
wages 1277. 16s. (CnAMBimiiAxtn), op. cit. 
p, 239). In 1684 ho was, as groom-porter, 
authorised by the king to liaenso ana sup- 
press gaming-houses, and to prosecute un- 
licensed keepers of 1 rafflings, ordinaries, and 
other public games ’ ( London Gazette, 24-28 
July 1684 ; Maioom, Manners and Customs 
of London, 1811, pp, 480-1). 

In 1094 the government proposed to raise 
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a million by a lottery-loan, on tho security 
of a new duty on salt, &c. (5 "Will. & 
Mary, c. 7), The plan — n loan anil lottery 
combined — appears to have originated with 
Neale, who was appointed master of the 
transfer office established in that year (in 
Lombard Street) for conducting the busi- 
ness of Ihe lottery. lie acted in this way- 
till about January 1099. The loan was di- 
vided into a hundred thousand shares of 
10/. each. Tho interest on each share was 
20*. annually, i.e. ten per coni . during six- 
teen years. As an additional inducement to 
(he public to lend, some of the shares were 
to be prizes, and the holders of the prizes 
(determined by lot) were to receive not only 
the ten per cent, interest on their shares, but 
to divide among them the sum of 40,000/. 
annually during sixteen years. A milliuu 
was obtained for the slato in this way (of, 
A siiton, Hist. qfEnt/l. Lotteries, p. 49). Neale 
conducted at least two other public lotteries, 
Several of his printed prospectuses are pre- 
served in the British Museum, that of the 
lottery- loan of 1094 being headed : ‘A Pro- 
fitable Adventure to the Fortunate, and can 
he unfortunate to none ’ (London, 1093-4, s, 
sh. fol.) Pepys {Diary, ed. Brayhroolca, v, 
344) spoalrs of Neale’s project for a lottery ns 
the chief t allc of the town, and Evelyn (whose 
coachman won a prize of 40/.) mentions ‘the 
lottery set up after the Venetian manner by 
Mr. Neale’ (Evelyn, Diary, ed. Bray, ii. 326). 

Neale’s name appears in the list of sub- 
scribers to IheNational Land Bankproposed 
by Briscoe in 1696, and carried into effect by 
Robert Harloy [q. y.] # afterwards Earl of Ox- 
ford, in the following year, bis subscript ion 
being entered as 3,000/. On 24 Feb. 1096-0 
Neale printed a proposal entitled ‘ The Na- 
tional Land Bank, together with Monoy . , . 
capable also of supplying the Government 
with any sum of Money ... as likewise the 
Freeholder with Money at a more moderate 
Interest than if such Bank did consist of 
Money alone without Land ’ (copy in Guild- 
hall Library, London). Two millions wore 
to be raised by a subscription of money, and 
one million by a subscription of land. 

lie also engaged in building and mining 
schemes, and was interested in (lie East India 
trade (Neale’s tract ‘To Preserve tho East 
India Trade,’ &c., 1096, s, sh. fol. in Brit. 
Mus.) He projected and began llie build- 
ing of the London streets known as the 
Seven Dials. On 6 Oct. 1694 Evelyn {Diary, 
ii. p. 332) went ‘to see the building beginning 
near St. Giles's, where seven streets make a 
star from a Doric pillar placed in tho middle 
of a circular area’ (cp. Pope, Works, ed. Elwin 
and Courthope, x. 281). The streets were not 


all completed till after 1 708 (Wau-ojiti, Old 
a ir] New London, iii. 201). Before 1095 
Neale obtained from Sir Thomas OJarges 
[q. v.] a large piece of land on tin- road from 
Piccadilly to Ily do Park. The rent was 100/, 
per annum, and Noale undertook to e\pend 
10,000/. in building on the land. Ilo, how- 
ever, left tho ground waste for ton years, and 
died insolvent, owing 800/. for rent, to Sir 
Walter (6011 of Sir Thomas) Olarges (Mal- 
colm, Londirdum JB.ed.ir. iv. 328-9). Clare us 
Street was subsequently built on Ibis site 
in 1717 (Walpoiot, Old and New London, iv, 
292). O 11 28 Aug. 1697 Neale (and another) 
obtained by letters patent a lease fur thirty- 
one yeara of ‘ tho coal-mines in Lniiton, aim 
Lampion Hills, in tho common Holds of 
Wickham,’ Durham {Cal. State Papers, Trea- 
sury Sor, 1720-8, p. 456). 

It is sometimes etntod that Noale died in 
1706, but a report of the commissioners of 
the lottery made to tho lord high treasurer 
in 1710 refers to liis death as having taken 
place ‘about January 1699’ {ib. 1708-14, 
p. 617). It, is moreover certain that his 
connection with the mint and with t he trans- 
fer office ceased ju&f about that time. A rare 
medalet (or lottery ticket, P), existing in the 
British Museum, in silver and copper, is en- 
graved, and described in TTawlcins’s‘ Med, allie 
It lust rations,’ ii. 104-5. 1 1 1ms on the obverae 
a bust of Neale inscribed Tito. neaie ab- 
Mionn, and on tlio vevorso a figure of Fortune 
on a globe, and the motto eon eatiem bempbh. 
The portrait bears out Maltliew Prior’s ob- 
servation (made in France in 17011 as to the 
likeness between James II, ‘lean, worn, and 
rivalled,’ and ‘Neale the projector’ (Ellis, 
Letters of liniment Men, p. 266). 

Another Neale, Thomas { ft. 1043), was 
eldest son of Sir Thomas Neale, lent. (<7, 
1020), of Warnford, Hampshire, one of I lie 
auditors of Queen Elizabeth and James 1. 
Walter Neale [q. v.] was his uncle. Nealo 
was author of ‘ A Treatise of Direction how 
to Travell safely and profitably into forraigne 
Countries, ’published in Londo'ninl013,12mo 
{Brit. Mus. Cat . ; IJasslttt, Bibl. Coll, and, 
Notes, 3rd ser. 1 887, p. 1 09). This work, which 
was orig inally writ! on in Lilt in, is dedicut oil 1 0 
the author’s brother, William Neale. It is a 
pedantic little treatise, full of quof at ions from 
the classics, but devoid of a solitary bint 
from tho writer’s own experience. A second 
edition appeared in 1004, London, 12mo 
{Brit. Mm. Cat . ; Lownuts, Bibl. Manual), 
Complete copies Lave a portrait, of the author 
by W. Marshall. Noale married on 1 6 Sept. 
1632 Lucy, third daughter of Sir William 
Uvedalo of Wickham, ITnmpsliire (Nichols, 
Herald, and. Genealogist, iv. 42). 
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Nlalh, Thomas (fl. 1057), engraver, 
worked in the style of Wenceslaus Hollar 
[q. v,] He eugravtd, copying Hollar, twenty- 
iour plates of Holbein’s • Dance of Death.’ 
The lirst plato is dated ‘Paris, 1057/ and 
the plates aro signed ‘ T. N.,’ or with Ms 
name in full, Nagler supposes him to have 
engraved the plates for the eighth edition of 
John Ogilby’s * Fahlus of JEaop/ and states 
that he engraved some of the plates for Bar- 
low’s ‘ Divers® Avium species ’ Paris, 1859 
[see, however, under Baelow, Francis]. 

[Nealo’s tracts and prospectuses m Brit. Mus. 
and Guildhall Library; Ending's Annals of the 
Coinage; Cal. State Papers, Treasury Ser.; Lon- 
don Gazette; Hawkins’s Medallic Illustiations, 
in 101-6.&C.; Macaulay’s JUList. of Engl, eh. xx., 

• 1604 authorities cited above.] W, W. 

NEALE, WALTER (Jl. 1639), Now 
England explorer, is erroneously said to have 
been son of "William Neale, one of the 
auditors to Queen Elizabeth, of Warnford, 
Hampshire, bv his first wife, Agnes, daugh- 
ter of Robert Bowyer of Chichester (Behky, 
Genealogies, 1 Hampshire/ p. 149) ; but this 
Walter Neale died in 1812 or 1818 ( New 
England ULt. and Geneal. Ecg. April 1898), 
and the explorer's parentage is unknown. 
In 1018 he fought under Count Ernest of 
Mansfeld on behalf of the elector palatine, 
both in Bohemia and in the Rhine country, 
and rose to he captain. His difficulties com- 
pelled him in February 1626 to petition for a 
grant of two thousand decayed trees in the 
New Forest in lieu of a month's pay (4001.) 
due to his company (Gal. State Papers, Dorn, 
1823-5, p. 487), and mFabruary 1629 he again 
prayed for relief (ib. 1028-9, p. 480). In 1630 
he sailed for Phcataqua, or the lower settle- 
ment of New Hampshire, to aot qb governor 
of tlio infant colony at Portsmouth. He pro- 
mised to discover a reported groat lake to- 
wards the west, so as to secure to his employ- 
ers a monopoly of the heaver trade (Win- 
imiop, Hist, of New England, ed. Savage, 
1826, i. 38). During a stay of three years he 
‘exactly discovered/ according to his own 
account, all tho rivers and harbours in the 
habitablepart of the country, reformed abuses, 
subdued the natives, and sottled a staple 
trade of commodities, especially for building 
ships, On 16 Aug. 1638 Neale embarked for 
England, and in 163 i, at the request of tho 
king, was chosen captain of the company of 
the Artillery Garden in London ( Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1638-1634, pp. 230,448). After 
carefully drilling the company for four 
years, Neale asked to he appointed sergeant- 
major of Virginia, hut George Donne, second 
son of the dean of St. Paul’s, obtained tho 
post (ib. Col. Ssr., American and West Indies, 


1574-1600, pp. 134r-6, 285). He was ap- 
pointed in 1689 lieutenant-governor of Ports- 
mouth (ib. Dom. 1039, pp. 32, SOI). 

[Fell’s Ecel. Hist, of JSew England, i. 1 66, 
165, 190-1, Neill’s Virginia Carolorum, pp. 
87, 182; Neill’s Founders of Maryland, p. 184.] 

G. Gh 

NEALE, Sib WILLIAM (1609-1691), 
royalist, belonged to the Neales of Wollas- 
ton, Northamptonshire, who come originally 
from Staffordshire, and were the younger 
branch of tho Buckinghamshire, Bedlord- 
sliire, and Warwickshire family (Nohm, 
Memorials of Cromwell, pp. 11, 15 note, and 
82). He was third son of John Nealo, 
grandson of Richard Neale of Staffordshire, 
whose will was proved in 1610 ( Northamp- 
tonshire and Itutlcmd Wills, 1510-1662, 
Index Library). Sir Edmund Neale, lent., 
who bad to compound for bis estates as a 
royalist, and who died in 1671, aged 73, 
was his eldest brother (Cal. Mate Papers, 
Dom. 1046, 1647, 1648; Bridogs, Hist, of 
Northamptonshire). 

William took an active port in the civil 
war as scout muster-general in Prince Ru- 
pert’s army. O 11 3 Feb. 1643 Lb waa knighted 
by the king at Oxford for bringing the news 
of tho taking of Cirencester by the royalist 
army j at the roliBving of Newark, which 
was besieged by Sir John Meldrmn (a. v.] in 
March 1614, he foughtclose to Princo Rupert, 
who wus attacked at once by three ‘ sturdy 
souldiers/ one of whom, ‘ being ready to lay 
hand on the Prince’s Collor, Mid it almost 
chopt oil' by Sir William Neul.’ At the 
end of the fight ho was employed in a parley 
to draw up tho terms upon which Melarum’e 
forcus should retire. He was still in tho 
army in 1659, in which year he seems to 
have been token prisoner (Cal. State Papers, 
1659, 25 Aug.-4 Sept.) 

Presumably as a roward for his services 
a baronet’s warrant wab made out for him 
on 20 Fob. 1646, in which he was specially 
exempted from the 1,0955 ‘ usually payd in 
respect of that dignity ; ’ hut the grunt was 
never completed. A second warrant of 
8 Aug, 1067 (made out to William Neale of 
Wollaston, omitting tho titlo of knight) 
seems equally to have failed to prooure him 
tho honour which he sought. 

Tie died in Gray’s Inn Lane on 24 March 
1001, and was buried in St. Paul’s Church, 
Oovent Garden. Ilis arms were the same as 
those of the Neales of Deane, Bedfordshire, 
and of Allosley, Warwickshire : per pale 
sablu and gules, a lion passant guaraant or. 

[Metcalfe’s Book ef Anights ; Hist, Momoirs 
of the Life and Death of that "Wise and Valiant 
Prince Rupert, Sea., 1683 ; His Highuesso Prince 
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Rupert's Raiding of the Siege at Newarko-upon- 
Tront March 21, 1C 43, being a letter written by 
an eyo-witness to a Person of Honour (this is 
copied by Rushworth pt. iii pp. 11, 308, and Old- 
raixon, p.247), Marshall's Genealogist, vi 211; 
Cal. of State Papers, 8 Ang 1(307, Wood’s Atheme 
Oxon. iii. 802 : Burke’s General Armoury ] 

E. G. P. 

NEALE, WILLIAM JOHNSON (1812- 
1893), -whose full name was William John- 
t-toun Nelson Neale, lawyer and novelist, born 
in 1812, was second son of Adorn Neale (d. 
1832) [q. v.l, and brother of Erskine Neale 
[q. v.J In 1824 he entered the navy, and 
for his services on hoard the Talbot at tho 
battle of Navarino in 1827 was awarded a 
medal. Onl7 Jan. 1833 he became a student 
of Lincoln’s Inn, but subsequently migrated 
to the Middle Temple, whore he was called 
to the bar on 26 Nov. 1836. He went tho 
Oxford circuit , and practised also at Shrop- 
shire and Staffordshire sessions. In 1869 no 
was appointed recorder of Walsall. Neale 
died at Cheltenham on 27 March 1893. He 
married, on 12 Dec. 1846, Frances Horbert, 
daughter of Captain Josiah Nishet, R.N., 
and eldest grandchild and coheiress of Via- 


and eldest grandchild and coheiress of Vis- 
countess Nelson. 

Neale wrote several stirring sea stories, 
many of which achieved considerable popu- 
larity. Their titles nro: 1. ‘Oovendish, or 
the Patrician at Sea’ [anon.], 3 vols. 12mo, 
London, 1831 (reprinted in 1864, 1860 as 
vol.ccxix. of the ‘Parlour Library,’ and 1861 
asvol.v.of the ‘Naval audMilitary Library '). 
2. ‘The Port Admiral, a Tale of the War’ 
[anon.], 3 vols. 12mo, London, 1838 (also in- 
cluded in vol. iv. of the ‘ Naval and Military 
Library,’ 1861). 8. ‘Will-Watch: from the 
Autobiography of a British Officer,’ 3 vols. 
12mo, London, 1834. 4. ‘ ThePriors of Prague,' 
3 vols. 12mo, London, 1836. 6. ‘ Gentleman 
Jack, aNaval Story,’ S vols. 8vo, London, 1887, 
6. ‘The Flying Dutchman: a Legend of the 
High Seas,’ 3 vols. 12mo, London, 1 839, 7. 
‘ The Naval Surgeon,’ 3 vols. 12mo, London, 

1841 (reprinted in 1868, and again in 1861, in 
vol. vi. of the ‘ Naval and Military Library’), 

8. ‘ Paul Periwinkle, or the Pressgang,’ 8vo, 
London, 1841, with forty etchings by ‘Phiz.’ 

9. ' The Captain’s Wife,’ 3 vols. 12mo, London, 

1842 (another edit. 1862). 10, ‘The Lost Ship, 
or the Atlantio Steamer,’ 3 vols. 12mo, Lon- 
don, 1843 (another edit, 1860), 11 , ‘ Scape- 
grace at Sea ; or, Soldiers afloat and Sailors 
ashore,’ 2nd edit. 8 vols. 12mo, London, 1 863. 
12. ‘ History of ilia Mutiny at Spilhead and 
the Nore' (anon,), 8vo, London, 1842, an 
adaptation of a ‘Hist, of the Mutiny’ by 
George Boberts (d, 1880) [q, v.] 

Neale wrote also 'The Lauread, a . . . 


Satire . . . Book the first’ (anon,), 8vo, Lou- 
don, 1833 (two editions), and, with Basil 
Montagu, a handbook on tbe 1 Law of Par- 
liamentary Elections,’ 2 pts. 12mo, London, 
1839-40. 

[Foster’s Men at tho Bar, p. 338 ; Law Lists; 
Bnt. Mae. Oat. ; Reynolds's Newspaper, 9 April 
1893, p. 6 ; Oat. of Lib. of Advoontos.] G. G. 

NEATE, CI1ARLES(1784-1877), pianist 

and composer, born in London on 28 March 
1784, gained his earliost musical education 
on the pianoforte from James Windsor of 
Bath, and on the violoncello from William 
Sharp. Subsequently he studied thu piano- 
forte under John Fiold, and composition 
under Woelfl. On 2 March 1806 Neate was 
admitted a member of the Royal Society of 
Musicians. In 1818 he waB one of the ori- 
ginal members of the Philharmonics Sooioty, 
of which he becamo a director and at whose 
concerts he was often a performer and occa- 
sionally conductor, In 1816 he spoilt eight 
months in Vienna, where ho contracted a 
close intimacy with Bosthovon, and for five 
months subsequently studied counterpoint 
with Winter at Munich. After spending 
two years abroad he returned to London, 
where he resided first, in Foley Placo, and 
afterwards in Charlotte Street. By this time 
lie had acquired a considerable reputation as 
a pianiBt and teacher of music. Ho was tho 
first to introduce to English audiences, at the 
Philharmonic Society’s concerts, Beethoven’s 
pianoforte concertos in O minor and E flat, 
Weber’s Concertstiiclc, and Hummel’s con- 
certo in E and septuor in D minor. As a 
composer he lacked fancy and originality. 
He died at Brighton on 80 March 1877, afi.ee 
a retirement of many years. His wile pre- 
deceased him, and he left ona son. 

Ilis compositions include a sonata in 0 
minor for pianoforte, Op. 1, 1808 ; a sonata 
in D minor for pianoforte, 1822 ; a fantasia 


and violoncello ; and various quadrilles, fan- 
tasias, and minor pieces for pianoforte. 

He was the author of ‘An Essay on 
Fingering. . . . Together with somo Genornl 
Observations on Pianoforte Playing,’ Lon- 
don [1866], 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music, ii. 460 ; Records of 
Royal Soo, of Musicians ; Musioal Directory of 
1878, p. xiv; Quarterly Musical Magazine and 
Review, ii. 384 ; Brit. Mus. Catalogues.] ^ 

NEATE, CHARLES (1 806-1 879), econo- 
mist and political writer, was the fifth of 
tho eleven children of Thomas Neate, rector 
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and squire of Alveacot, Oxfordshire, and Ca- 
therine, his wife. He was horn at Adstook, 
Buckinghamshire, on 18 June 1800, and, 
after remaining long enough in his rural home 
to acquire a lifelong love of field sports, lie 
was sent to the Oollbge Bourhon in Paris. 
There Sainte-Beuve was one of his school- 
fellows, and he obtained a prize for French 
composition, open to all the schoolsof Francs, 
lie was matriculated as a commonsrof Lin- 
coln College, Oxford, on 2 June 1824, aged 
17 ; he was scholar 1826-8, and graduated 
as a first-class man in 1828. The some year 
hewas elected fellowof Oriel College. Neate 
was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 
1832, but an unfortunate fracas with Sir 
Richard Bethell, afterwards Lord Westbury, 
terminated his career there. It was charac- 
teristic of Neate that, when at a subsequent 
eriod member of the House of Commons, 
o opposed the vote of censure which was 
passed upon his former opponent. By sup- 
porting Lord Palmerstou's motion for the 
adjournment of the debate, Neate voted for 
the ‘ old scoundrel,' as he was in the habit 
of styling "Westbury (Times, 4 and 6 July 
I860). 

In 1867 he was appointed Drummond pro- 
fessor of political economy at Oxford, hut at 
the end of the five years for which the profes- 
sorship is held he was not again a candidate. 
Several pamphlets on economical subjects 
bear witness to his learning and activity at 
this period. He was also examiner in the 
School of Law and History at Oxford in 
1863-4-6, and was appointed lecturer on the 
some subjects at Oriol in I860. 

In earlier life Neate acted as secretary 
to Sir Francis Thornhill Baring (afterwards 
Lord Northbrook) [a. v.] when chancellor of 
the exchequer (1839-41), and he was elected 
member of parliament for the city of Oxford 
in the liberal interest in 1867. lie was, how- 
ever, a few months later unseated for bribery. 
His second election was to the parliament 
which eat from 1868 to 1868 ; and on the dis- 
solution he did not seek re-election. As a 
speaker in the House of Commons he was 
effective from his evident sincerity, but made 
no special attempts at eloquouce. On re- 
tiring from parliament _ he lived wholly at 
Oxford, amid, a large oirole of friends, who 
esteemed him on acoount of his fearless 
honesty and outspokenness. He died senior 
fellow of his college on 7 Feb. 1879, and 
was buried at Adstock. 

Neate's writings convey an inadequate idea 
of his powers, Oxford residents still remem- 
ber the spare, somewhat gaunt figure, and 
the keen eyes which flashed with wit. Many 
good sayings by him have been preserved. 


Thus, when speaking of some political leaders 
of a tkeu failing party, he added: ‘"Wherever 
I look I see only brilliant political sunsets.’ 
He was a liberal of the old school ; inclined to 
reform, but with certain paradoxical ten- 
dencies. Ilis chivalrous disposition led him 
always to range himself on the weaker side. 
When he managed the estates of the college, 
he was always on the side of the tenants. He 
favoured university reform till it was taken 
up by the government, and then resented its 
being forced upon the university, in his pam- 
phlet entitlea ‘Objections to the Govern- 
ment Scheme for the present Subjection and 
future Management of the University of 
Oxford, 1 1864. He opposed the lavish outlays 
upon the new museum at Oxford, and whsu 
they had been voted, said : ‘ Gentlemen, you 
have given science a laced shirt, and you must 
pay for it.’ In the same way Mb opposition 
to free trade was very characteristic. lie 
was by temperament somewhat a ‘laudator 
temporis acti.’ Owing to his French educa- 
tion ho had an exceptional mastery of that 
language. He wrote it with an elegance 
which elicited admiration from Frenchmon 
themsolves. ne was aho a good Greek and 
Latin aoholor of the old-fashioned type, and 
many humorous copies of verse in tho latter 
language are familiar to old Oxonians, some 
of the happiest being directed against Lord 
Beaconsfield, whoso policy and character he 
thoroughly disliked. He was at one time a 
well-known rider and steeplechaser. A good 
portrait of Mm, engraved on steel, is to bo 
seen in one of the Oriel common-rooms. 

The pampMetB written by Neato chiefly deal 
with political questions. The most remark- 
able is that entitled ‘ Considerations on the 
Punishment of Death,’ in which the bone- 
volence of Ms character was shown by his 
arguments for its abolition. His most im- 
portant pamphlets, besides those already 
mentioned, ore: 1. ‘Game Laws’ (anon.), 
London, 1830. 2. ‘ Arguments against Re- 
form ’ (anon.), London, 1831. 8. 1 CJuavrol 
with Canada 1 (anon.), London, 1838. 4. ‘ Sum- 
mary of Debates and Proceedings in Parlia- 
ment relating to the Com Laws,’ 1842, 

6. ‘ Dialogues des Morts ; Guizot et Louis 
Blano’ (anon.), Oxford, 1848; Paris, 1849. 
0. ‘ Remarks on a late Decision of the Judges 
as Visitors of the Inns of Court,’ 1848. 

7. ‘ Introduction au Manuel Descriptif do 
I’UMversitd d'Oxford' (anon.), Oxford, 1851. 

8. ‘ Observations on OollegB Leases, Oxford, 
1868. 9. ‘ Remarks on the Legal and other 
Studies of the University,’ 1860. 10. ‘ An- 
swer to a recent Vote of Convocation,’ 1868. 
11. 'The proper Share of the University in 
the Board of Street Commissioners' (no dale, 
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but after 1868). 12. ‘ Two Lectures on the 
Currency,’ Oxford, 186S. 13. 'Two Lec- 
tures on the History and Conditions of 
Landed Property,’ Oxford, 1860, 14. ‘Three 
Lectures on Taxation, especially that of 
Land,’ Oxford, 1861. 15. ‘ Delations of Law 
and Equity as affected by Statute of Uses,’ 
1801. 16. ' Two Lectures on Trades Unions,’ 
Oxford, 1882. 17. ‘ Sonmium Bicardi,’ 1868. 
18. ‘ Law of Entail,’ London, 1886. 10. ‘ Ob- 
servations on the Reorganisation of our 
Courts of Justice,’ 1868. 20. ‘ Specimens of 
Composition in Prose and Verse,’ Oxford, 
1874. 21. ‘Oratio in Oollegio Orielensi’ 
(anon.), Oxford, 1876. 22. ‘ Besilta Bay, a 
Dialogue,’ Oxford, 1877, 28. ‘Universities 
Reform Bill,’ Oxford, 1877. 

[Thomas Moriay’e Reminiboenoea, chiefly of 
Oriel College and the Oxford Movement ; Burgon’s 
Lives of Twelve Good Men ; notes contributed by 
Rov. D. P. Chase, principal of St. Mary Rail, and 
the personal recollections of the writer ; Notes 
and Queries 8th bar. vi. 38o.] W. R. M. 

HEAVES, CHARLES, Lobd Heaves 
(1800-1876), Scottish judge, son of Charles 
Weaves, a solicitor of Forfar, who was after- 
wards clerk of the justiciary court, Edin- 
burgh, belonged to an old Forfarshire family 
long eettlad in the town of Forfar, The ort- 
inal name of Heave was altered to Neaves 
y the father. Charles, horn in Edinburgh 
on 14 Oct. 1800, was educated at the high 
school and university there, and after a bril- 
liant academical career was called to the bar 
in 1822. He soon gained an extensive prac- 
tice, aud even in his early years was engaged 
in many difficult and important coses, At 
that time legal pleadings before tho court 
were written, and the literary ability of 
Neaves speedily declared itself. In 1841 
he was appointed advocata-dcpnte when Sir 
■William liae [q. v.] was lovd-advooate, and 
he retained this position for four years. From 
184C till 1852 he was sheriff of Orkney and 
Shetland. On the resignation of Lord Pre- 
sident David Boyle [q. vi] in May 1862 Neaves 
was appointed solicitor-general for Scotland 
in Lora Derby’s administration. He held 
office tillDcrbysresignationin January 1858 ; 
and in the following April was made a judge 
in the court of session, taking the title of 
Lord Neaves, to fill the vacancy causod by 
tho death of Cockhurn. Five years afterwards 
he was appointed a lord of justiciary, and he 
filled this office until his death on 28 Dec. 
1 876. His widow, who survived him, was a 
daughter of doll Macdonald of Dalness, writer 
to the signet, and one of his daughters was 
married to John Millar, lord Craighill, a judge 
of the court of session. 

In his profession Neaves was regarded as 


one of the greatest ‘ ouse lawyers | of his day. 
His tenacious memory enabled him to quote 
apposite decisions with unfailing accuracy, 
and he was one of the foremost authorities 
on criminal law in Scotland. Ilis reputation 
os a literary man was almost equally great. 
For more than forty years ho was a regular 
contributor of prase and verse t o ‘Blackwood's 
Magazine,’ though only a few of his poetical 
contributions have been rop ubi iblicd. One of 
his favourito studios was philology, and his 
articles in ‘Blackwood’ on Grimm’s philolo- 
gical works are still quoted os out hoi Dative. 
As a humorist Noavos enjoyed a wide re- 
putation. Many of his most brilliant satires 
have been published in tho volume entiilud 
‘Songs and Verses, Social and Scientific’ 
(Edinburgh, 1868, 2nd edit. 1872). Hit. wide 
knowledge of the classics was shown in his 
volume on ‘ The Greok Anthology,’ 1870 (in 
Blackwood’s ‘Ancient Classics’), which con- 
tains many gracoful translations and elabo- 
rate noteB. For more than fifty years he was 
a prominent figure at all tho public literary 
functions in Edinburgh. ELe was present at 
the Theatrical Fund banquet in 1827, when 
Scott acknowledged tho authorship of the 
‘ Waverlev Novels;’ at the banquet given in 
honour of Diclceus in 18-11 ; at tho similar 
function in recognition ofThackcruy in 1867 j 
aud he presided at tho Leyden centenary 
celebration in 1876. lie received tho degree 
of LL.D. from Edinburgh University in I860 
and was elected lord rector of Si. Andrews 
University in 1872. Many of the voluminous 
manuscripts which he loft behind, especially 
hiB translations and notes on Greok epigrams 
not included in his ‘ Anthology,’ would be 
worthy of publication. 

Neaves’s principal works besides those 
noticed are: 1. 'On Fiction as a Means of 
Popular Teaching,’ Edinburgh, 18«i). 2, ' A 
Glanco at tome of the Principles of Compara- 
tive Philology/ Edinburgh, 1870. 3. ‘ Lec- 
ture on Ohoap and Accessi dIo Pleasures,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1872. 4, ‘ Inaugural Addvoss as Lord 
Rector of the University of St. Andrews/ 
Edinburgh, 1878. 

[Campbell Smith’s Writings by tho Way, pp. 
408-81 ; privato information.] A. 11. M. 

NEOHTAN, a Piotish personal namo, of 
whioh there are many examples variously 
spelt in the ‘ Chronicles of the Piots in Scot- 
land/ besides others in Ireland ; it is sup- 
posed to survive in the Irish and Scottish clan 
names Maenaghten or Mncnaughl on, and tho 
place names Dunnichon (Dun-nochton) and 
Neolitans Mere in Forfarshire, and porhops 
Naughton in Fifoshiro. Of tho many persons 
so called, only two aro of historical import- 
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ance, both of whom wero kings of tho Piets 
—Nechtan Morbet or Morbroac, son of Erip, 
and Nechtan, son of Deroloi or Dergard, 

Nuohtan Mobjiut (d, 481 ?) is said in the 
earliest verses of tho Pietish chronicle or 
manuscript of the tenth century (Imperial 
Library, Paris, 4128) to lmvu reigned 1 twon t y- 
four years. In tho third year of his ruign, 
Dnrlugdach [ip v.], abbess of Kildare, came as 
an exile to Britain for the sake of Ohrist. 
The second yuar after her arrival Nechtan 
dedicated Abernathy to St. Brigit [q. v.], and 
Darlugdaoh, who was present, shouted Allo- 
luia in respect of that ottering, 1 The saint.' 
legend is repoated in tho additions to tlio 
Irish Nennius. The cause of the ottering is 
said by the Pietish chronicle to have been 
that Nechtan had been driven to Ireland 
during tho reign of liis brother Drust, and, 
having sought St. Brigil } sho prayed God for 
him, and promised that if ho returned to his 
country he would possess tho kingdom of tho 
Piets in peace. It is not possible to rcconcilu 
the probable dale of Neohtau Worbol’u reign 
(4(57-81) witli tbc probable date of St. Brig it’s 
life, as her death is recorded in tho Irish 
annals in 623, 624, or 626. Still tho circum- 
stantiality of Ihe abovo statement as to llio 
dedication of Abernethy appears to point, 
as so often happens, to a fragment of true 
history, tho dales of which have burn mis- 
placed. Mr. E. W. Jloborison ( 'Early Scottish 
Kings, i. JO) conjectures that tho foundation 
of Abornothy was anlodntud, and that its real 
founder was NocliUn MacDeroli. This would 
accord bettor with its geographical position, 
but is inconsistent with tho introduction of 
Darlugdaoli into tho story und with tho con- 
nection assigned to Abernethy with tho Irish 
and not with the Homan church. 

NnairaA.1T, eon of Deroli or Dorgnrd, king 
of the Piets {d. 782), is first mentioned as 
king of thu Piets in 717, when he is suid 1o 
have expelled 1 tho family of Iona ’ — that is, 
tho clerics who followed tho Irish customs 
—across the mountains (trails dorsum Bri- 
tannia)), Iloroignod, according to Hie earliest 
chronicle of thu Piets, liftoon years, which 
synchronises with tho dnto of his death in 
732 in tho ‘Annals ofTigliernach,’ According 
to tho legend of St. Bonifaco ( Chronicles of 
Fiats and Scots), that saint baptised him at 
liostenet, Forfarshire, along with his noblos 
and whole army. Bode, who narrates contem- 
porary facts, informs us that in 710 Nurlan, 
as ho calls tho king, conformed to tho Homan 
date of the observance of East or, and sent to 
Ceolfrid, then abbot of Yarrow in Anglian 
Northumbria, with a request that he would 
supply him with tho best arguments in 
favour of thu Homan rule both with regard 


to Easter and tho shape of the tonsure, in 
order to confute t he hoietical practices of tho 
Celtic church. Ho also hugged that archi- 
tects might be sent to instruct his country- 
men how to build a church of stone after the 
Roman fashion. Tho answer of Oeolfridhas 
buon prohorvod, and was porliaps written by 
Budo himself, at that time a monk of Yarrow. 
Thu adoption of these two symbols of the 
Homan church throughout tlio territory of 
the Pi dish king was the cause of tho ex- 
pulsion from tho Pietish territory of those 
Celtic monks who continued to recognise tlio 
Ooltic customs. Slteno conjectures tknt it 
was tlio publication of Neclilan’s edict on 
those points which procured for tlio Moot- 
hill and OasLlo of Scono the titles of the llill 
and Caatlo of Belief (Caislon Orodi). A few 
years later Noclitan, aft or tho fashion of so 
many early Ooltic chiefs and kings, buemuo 
a monk, and he waB supplanted in tho Piot- 
ish throne by BrusL in 721 ; hut, like ihe 
monks of that ago, he did not abandon 
secular ambition or ooase to light for tem- 
poral power. In 72(1 ho was taken prisonor 
and bound by 1 trust, as a sou of Drust had 
boon by Noclilan in tbo previous yuar. In 
728 Neehtim, uftur Lwo victories over Ernst’s 
Biierobsor, Elphin or Alpin, ono at MoneriolV 
and tho other at Scono, both within a fow 
miles of Perth, regained tlio kingdom. On 
12 Aug. 720 Drust was slain in a third battle 
at 1 trumdorg or Mount Oarno, the Oftiru o’ 
the Mount in Kincurdineshiro or the Moarns, 
by Angus, another king or chief of tho Piets. 

In 782 Noclitan diod. Wynloun in his 
1 CJhronielo ’crodits Nechtan with the founda- 
tion of tho oliurcb ofRosmarkieiu Jloss-shiro, 
which afterwards became tho cathedral of 
Moray (Qivnyldl of Scotland, v. 6811)), 
but, by an error oitlior in transcription or 
chronology, dates this foundation in 800 A.]), 
it would appear Dint tho error is in tlio latl or, 
for ho places the foundation in tho reign of 
Maurice, thu emperor of tho East, who was 
killed by I’hocas in 602. It is not likely that 
Noohtan’s powor extended so far north as 
Ross ; Scono was his capital. Porthshiru and 
tho adjacout counties of Forfar and Fife 
woro die probablo limits of hib kingdom. 

Tho fact of his converting his suujocls, as 
thuresultof Mb own conversion, to tho Roman 
customs, and his consequent submission to 
tho Roman sou, appear to bo dourly proved, 
on tbo authority of Bode, to have token plaee 
in thu first or second decade of the eighth 
contury, which substantially agrees with the 
dates in tlio Irish annals. This conversion 
and submission were almost contemporaneous 
with that of tho monks of Iona itself through 
the influence of the example of Adamnan 
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[q. v.l, who had conformed to the Roman 
rule later in 703, and the exertions of the 
Anglian priest Egbert, who preached the 
orthodox doctrine in Iona in 710. 

[Bjedsis Historic EccloaiEe Anglican® ; Chro- 
nicles of the Piets and Scots, edit, by W. P. 
Skene for the Lord Clerk Register of Scotland ; 
Reeves's Life of St. Coluuiba ; T. Innes's Civil 
and Ecclesiastical Hist, of Scotland; Skene's 
Celtic Scotland, vol. i.; E. W, Robertson’s Scot- 
land under her Early Kings, vol. i,] M. M. 

NECKAM or NECHAM, ALEX- 
ANDER (1167-1217), scholar, was born at 
St. Albans, Hertfordshire, in September 1167, 
on the same night as Richard L His mother 
was chosen to be Richard’s foster-mother, 
and she suckled both the children together. 
Neckam received his early education at St. 
Albans, and is sometimes called Alexander de 
Sancto Albano. While very young he is said 
to have had charge of the school of Dunstable, 
dependent on St. Albans Abbey. He went 
to the university of Paris and became a mem- 
ber of the school of Petit Pons, then lately 
founded, and famous for its subtlety in dis- 
putation. By 1180 he was a distinguished 
teacher at the university (Du Bouiay). He 
was sometimes in joke called ‘Nequam’ 
(wicked) by his contemporaries. Returning 
to England in 1186, he seems to have again 
had charge of the Dunstable school for a year, 

the St. Albans school. In answer the Ab^ot 
Warm is said to have written punningly to 
him, ‘Si bonus es,venias; si nequam, nequa- 
quam/to which he replied in the same spirit 
( GestaAlbatum S. Albani, i. 196; ifthisstory 
is to be received at all, this version of it is of 
better authority than that quotod by Tanner 
from Boston of Bury). He is supposed to have 
been prior of St. Nicholas, Exeter, but of this 
there is no proof. Having become on An gus- 
tinian canon, be was, in 1213, chosen abbot of 
Cirencester. It is asserted that ho visitod 
Rome with the Bishop of Worcester [seo 
Geby or Gea.y, Waitub Du, archbishop of 
York], but this is unlikely ; for in his ‘ De 
LaudibusDivin® Sapientioo/ written towards 
the end of his life, he speaks of the approach 
of old age os a bar to such a journey. He 
was a great deal at court at some period of 
hia life. He died at Kempsey in Worcester- 
shire in 1217, and wae buried at Worcester 
(Annales de Wigomia , sub an.) His nick- 
name, Nequam, was so frequently used that 
he » called by it in the record of his death 
and in the epitaph said to have been placed 
on his tomb (Whisht, Biog. Lit. ii. 460). 

His range of learning was wide, ana ho 
wrote much and on various subjects. Both 
in prose and verse he wrote better Latin than 


was then common, and he shows a consider- 
able acquaintance with the ancient Latin 
poets. Two of his works have been edited by 
X. Wright in one volume in the Rolls Series 
of ‘Chronicles and Memorials.’ They are 
both on natural science. The one entitled ‘De 
untune rerum ’ is in prose, and exists in four 
manuscripts, two being in the Royal Library 
in the British Museum, and the other two at 
Magdalen and St. John’s Colleges, Oxford. 
It was a popular work, and is frequently 
quoted, as by Sir Thomas de la More [a, v.j 
(ap, Chronicles of Edward I and II, Rolls 
Ser. ii. 309 ; Giottrey i.b Bajcbr, ed. Thomp- 
son, p. 22), and by John Bromplon (ed. 
Twysden, col. 814). It presents n highly in- 
teresting picture ortho notions about natural 
scionee then held by men of learning, to- 
gether with many quaint stories and illustra- 
tions. The other work in the same volume of 
the Rolls Series is kis'De Laudibns Divime 
Sapienti®,’ takeu from a single manuscript in 
the Royal Library in the British Museum. IL 
is in elegiac verse, and is aparnphruBoof the 
prose work, with some fresh matter, and with 
the atorieB left out. It was evidently written 
late in the life of the author, who says that 
he purposes to offer tho book to Gloucester 
Abbey, and in case refusal tbero, to St. Al- 
bans. Neolcam is somotinres said to have pen- 
ned another elegiac poem on tho monastic life, 
entitled ‘De Uontomptu Mundi,’ which is 
found in several manuscripts, and lias been 
printed with St. Anselm’s works. It m more 
probably bv Rogor Caen. His translation of 
‘HSsop’s Fables’ into elegiacs has been pub- 
lished KKo'^CatMomanoes, ii. 351), and six 
fables have been priutod from a Baris MS. in 
Robert's ‘Fables infidiles,’ vol. i. ( Ithorpoems, 
as one ‘Do Oonvorsione Magdalena),’ known 
by name, are perhaps lost. Neckam albo 
wrote treatises on grammar, somo of which 
are extant. Of his learning in this direction 
Roger Bacon said that, though ‘in many 
things he wrote what was true and useful, lw 
neither has nor ought to have auy title to ho 
reckoned an authority’ ( Opera Inedila, p, 
467). Grammarsoems lohavobeenhisfavonr- 
ito pursuit, and when writing on other sub- 
jects he somotimes notes some derivation 
which now appears strango. lie also wrote a 
kind of vocabulary in the form of a roading 
book, entitled ‘Do Utensilibus,’ of which 
there are manuscripts in the British Museum 
(MS. Cotton, Titus D. 20), and at Oaius Col- 
lege and Peterhouse, Cambridge, Some ex- 
tracts from this have been printed by Wright. 
His other works ore commentaries on parts of 
scripture, theological traots and sermons, and 
commentaries on Aristotle, Ovid's ‘ Metamor- 
phoses,’ and a portion of Martianus Oapolla, 
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rWright’spref.to Neokam’s De Naums Rmim, 
&c. p. 303 (Bolls Ser,); Wright's Bing. Brit. Lit. 

ii. 449-50 ; them is nothing additional in the 
short notice in Moriaj's English Writers, iii. 190 ; 
Bale’s Scriptt. Cat.pt.i.p, 272, ed, 1 687 ; Tanner's 
Bihl. Brit, (list of -works) ; Hardy's Cat. Mat. 

iii. 67, 58 (Bolls Ser.) ; Du Bonluy’s Hist. Uni 7 . 

Paris, ii. 427, 725 ; Hist Litt. do Prance, xviii. 
521; Peter of Blois’ Epist. 187 ; Q-esta Abbatum 
Mon. S. Albani. i. 196 (Rolls Ser.); Annals of 
Tewkesbury, an. 1217, of Dunstable, an. 1218, 
of Worcester, an. 121 7, ap. Ann. Monastic!, i. 63, 
ii. 40, IT. 409 (Rolls Ser.)] W. H. 

NECTON or NECHODUN, HUM- 
PHREY (d. 1803), Carmelite, was a native of 
Norfolk according to Leland, of Suffolk ac- 
cording to Bale. He joined the Carmelite 
order -while it was new in England. De- 
voting himself to study, he went to Cam- 
bridge in 12C9, and was the first Caraeliio 
who took the degree of doctor of theology 
there. His preaching against herotios in i ho 
schools and to the populace met with praise 
(Bald, Marl. MS. 3838, f. 685). He was 
chaplain to William de Luda, bishop of 
Ely (1294-8) (Blomiotjbld, vi. 49). Jle 
died and was buried in the Carmelite house 
at Norwich 1 308 (Baxj], MS. loc. cit.) Ilia 
works, according to Bale, were : 1. Fourteen 
'Sermones Dominicalos,’ or ' Sacnc Con- 
dones,’ in one book, beginning ‘Oinne debi- 
tuni dimisi tibi,’ which somo attribute to 
John Foulsliam (see Ldland, Comment, ii. 
346). 2. ‘ Qumstiouea ordhmriio,' in one 

book, 3. ‘ Lectures Scholastics!,’ in ono book, 

4. ‘Super artioulis theologicis/ in one book. 

No copies of these works are known to oxist. 

[Pits, Do Anglia Soriptoribns, p. 388 ; Bale's 
Scriptorum Oatalogus, iv. 24; Tanner’s Biblio- 
theca, p, 642; Loland's Oommonlarii do Scripto- 
ribus, ii. 313.] M. B. 

NEEDHAM, CHARLES, fourth Vis- 
count KiLMOBnr (d. 1 000), descended from 
Thomas, older brother of Sir John Needham 
[q. v.], was second son of Robert (d. 1063), 
second viscount., by Ilia second wifo, Eleanor, 
daughter of Thomas Dutton of Dutton, Oho- 
bliire, and widow of Gilbert, lord Gerard of 
Gerard’s Bromley, Staflbrd shire. He suc- 
ceeded to the title in January 1067 on the 
death, without issue, of liis brother Robert, 
third viscount, who had three years pre- 
viously surrendered to him his interest in 
the family estates at Shavington, Shropshire, 

Jle was a staunch royalist, and these es- 
I ates suffered in consequence by sequeslror 
lion and otherwise (cf. Act of Parliament 
for the Payment of the Debts cf Charles, 
lute Lord Viscount Kilmorey, 29 Charles JI, 
eh. v.) In August 1669 he joined with Sir 
George Booth and tho Earl of Derby in an 
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attempt to restore Charles to the throne, which 
was defeated by General I .ambert [q. v.]; and 
LordjKilmorey was taken prisonerto London, 
whore he died suddenly tlio following year. 

He married, in February 1061, Bridget, 
eldest daughter of Sir William Drury of 
Drury House, London (whioh occupied the 
site of the present Drury Lane theatre), and 
Beesthorpo, Norfolk, by whom he had five 
sons (Charles, who died in infancy; Robert 
aud Thomas, who succeeded to the family 
honours ae fifth and sixth viscounts respec- 
tively ; Byron, and a second Charles) and one 
daughter. Hib widow remarried Sir John 
Shaw, hart. His descendant, Francis Jack 
Needham, twelfth viscount Kilmorey, is 
noticed separately. 

[Case and Pedigree of Bobort viecount Jlill- 
moroy on Claim to vote at Elections of Irish 
Poors, April 1813 ; Harvod’s JliBt, of Shavington, 
Jjp. 90 oLflcq. ; Lodge's Peerage, iv. 224 ; informa- 
tion kindly supplied by W. II, Weldon, osrj., 
Windsor Itorald ] T. H. 

NEEDHAM, ELIZABETH, commonly 
known os ‘ Mother Needham ’ (d. 1781 ), a 
notorious procuress, kopt a house in Park 
Place, near St. Jamue’s Street. She is said 
to have been employed by the infamous 
Colonel Ohnrteris [see Oiiahtdris, FuanOIh], 
aud in ‘Don Francisco’s Descent into tho 
Infernal Regions’ — a eatiro published upon 
Ohrateris’s death in February 1732— she is 
represented as proposing in hell to many tlio 
colonel, much to the latter’s horror and dis- 
gust. She is represented in tho first plate of 
Hogarth’s 1 Harlot's Progress,’ in tho oourt- 
yaru, of the Bell Inn, Wood Street, cajoling 
with battering xu'omiscs the then innocent 
Kate Ilackabout on her first arrival in 
London. Sho is depicted as a middle-aged 
woman, simpering beneath her pa! ehos, and 
well dressed in silk. The male figure lean- 
ing on his stick, and leering at tho maid 
from the inn door, iB supposed to represent 
Oharteris himself, while behind him stands 
his factotum, Jack Gourlay. In spito of per- 
tinacious efforts mado to scroon her, Mother 
Needham was committed to the Gate House 
on 24 March 1731, convicted of keeping a 
disorderly house on 29 April, and ordered to 
si and in the pillory over against Park Place 
on 30 April 1731. She is described in tho 
contemporary journals as lying upon the 
pillory on her race; notwithstanding which 
evasion of the law, and 1 110 diligence of 
a number of beadles and other persons who 
had been paid to protect liov, she was no 
severely pelted by the mob that her life 
was dospnired of Sho aotually died on 
3 May 1731, declaring that what most 
affected her was tlio terror of standing in the 
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pillory again. SI 10 is alluded to in tho 
‘ Dunciad ’ as ‘ pious Needham.’ Pope states 
in a note that she ‘ •was a matron of great 
fame, and very religious in her way,’ her 
constant prayer being that she might get 
enough by her profession to leave it off in 
time and moire her peace with God. ‘Mother 
Needham’s Lamentation,' a sixpenny pam- 
phlet, was published in May 173i. 

[Daily Advertiser, 1 May 1731 ; Grub Street 
Journal, 26 March, 29 April, and fi May 1731 ; 
Stephens's Cat. of Satirical Prints, Nos. 1833 and 
2081 ; Hogarth’s AVorks, ad. Nichols and Stoevens, 
1810, li. 96-8, AVheatloy and Cunningham’s 
London; Elwm’s Popo, iv. 124.] T. S. 

NEEDHAM, FRANCIS JACK, twelfth 
VisoomsT and first Earl op EiiaioJtnr 
(1748-1832), descended from Charles Need- 
ham, fourth viscount Kilmorey [q. v.J, third 
eon of Johujtenth viscount, hv Anne, daugh- 
ter of John Hurleaton, asep, of Newton, Oho- 
shire, and widow of Geoffrey Shakerlay, esq., 
of Somerford in the same county, was born ill 
1748. Entering the army in 1762 as a cornol 
in the 18th dragoons, he exchanged into the 
lBt dragoons in 1763, and became lieutenant 
in that regiment in 1773, and captain in the 
17th dragoons in 1774. lie served during the 
whole of the American war of independence, 
and was taken prisoner at the siege of York- 
town. When peace was proclaimed he was 
placed on half- pay. Shortly afterwards he 
purchased a majontyin the SOthfoot. In 1783 
he became lieutenant-colonel in the 104th 
foot, and in the Borne year exchanged into the 
1st foot-guards. In 1 793 ho became un aide- 
de-camp to the king. In the two following 
years he served in the war with France. 

Needham is best known for his aotion in 
Ireland during the rebellion of 1798. Ho 
commanded the loyalist troops at the de- 
cisive battle of Arklow on 9 June of that 
year ; and it was largely owing toliis courage 
and Bkilful arrangements that a body of 
rebels, variously estimated at from nineteen 
thousand to thirty-four thousand, led by 
Father Michael Murphy [q, v.] (who was 
killed in the battle), was, alter three hours of 
hard fighting, defeated by a foroe not more 
than sixteen hundred strong, and composed 
chiefly of militia and yeomen. Dublin was 
thus saved, and the back of the rebellion effec- 
tually broken in that part of the country. 
Needham also commanded one of the five 
columns which, a little later in the same 
month, were despatched bv General Lake 
[Bee Laid;, Ger4.ro, first visaouira Lake] 
to hem in the rebel encampment at Vinegar 
Hill. Whether from some misunderstanding 
of orders or with the actual design of tem- 
pering judgment with mercy, an opening, 


afterwards known as ‘Needham's Gup,’ was 
left by his troops arriving lalu, so that, when 
the battle turned agamsi them, numbers of 
the rebels escaped. Needham becamo colonel 
| of the 86th foot in 1810, and general in 1812. 

In December 1806 Needham entered tlio 
House of Commons as member for tlio 
borough of Newry, which ho continued to 
represent uninterruptedly during four par- 
liaments. Noedham’B eldest brother, Tho- 
mas, had died unmarried. m 1773, and in 
November 1818, on tlio death of his second 
brother Robert, olevonth viscount Kilmorey, 
lie succeeded to the peerage. Jn February 
1832 he was created Earl of Kilmoroy and 
V iscomit Newry and Mourno ; and, in memory 
of the event, ha reBl ored the lCilmorey chapel 
m the parish church of Adderley, Shropshire, 
in wlnoh Shavinglon Hall, the seat of tlio 
Needhams since 1438, is situated. lie died 
at Shavmgton on 21 Nov. 1832, and was 
buried in Adderley Oliuieli, where a monu- 
ment stands to his memory. Ho was i emorn- 
beied as a liberal landlord and a kind Jvionil 
of the poor on his extensivo estates. 

lie married on 20 Feb. 1 787 Anno, socond 
daughter of ThomaB Fisher of Aden, Mid- 
dlesex, by whom ho had two sons — of whom 
the oldest, Francis Jack (L787-1880), suc- 
ceeded to the earldom — and oight daughters, 
[Caso nnd Pedigruo of Robert, Viscount Kill- 
moroy, on OUini to vote at Elect ions of Irish 
Peors, April 1813; Lodge’s Peirngo, ed Arch- 
dall, iv. 226 ; Harrod’s History of Nlnvitiglon, 
1891, pp. 119 otsaq.; Larky’s History of ling- 
land in tdio Eighteenth Onlury, vili. 138 ob 
sag, , Fronde’s English in Ireland, iii. 410 (it snip; 
Musgr.ivo’s Memoirs of Ditlbroiit Rebellions in 
Iroland, 2nd od. pp.430, 473 ot soq. ; Plowdon’s 
Historical Review of tiio Stnto of Roland, vol.ii. 
pt.ii.pp. 739_, 764, 701; Journal and Correspond- 
ence of William, Lord Auckland, iv. 14 at soq. ; 
Sequel to Teoling’s Pommel N.irralivo, p. 114 ; 
Maxwell's History of tho Irish Rebellion, up. 
131 et seq. ; Gordon’s History of tho Irish Re- 
bellion, pp. 166 ot srq. , information kindly 
supplied by the present Enrl of Kilmorey and 
Robert Needham Oast, esq.] T. H, 

NEEDHAM or NEDEHAM, JAMES 
(fi. 1030), architect and mostcr-carpuiile]', 
belonged to a Derbyshire family (Ouhsanh, 
Hertfordshire, ii, 00) , Tn 152'3 ho accom- 
panied the Duko of Suffolk’s army to Franco, 
and his name appears among tlio pioneers 
and artificers in Sir William Skovmglon’s 
retinue as a master carponlor in tho receipt 
of twelve pence a day. In September 1626 
he was appointed by grant a gunner in the 
Tower of London. After 3530 Needham's 
name frequently occurs in tlio Stato Papers 
in connection with the building operations of 
the king and Cromwoll, He was appointed 
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Blerk of tlie king's works on 30 Apt il 1530, 
and during Hut and the I wo following years 
was engaged in devising and supei mi ending 
the huildmg alterations which were chuh < 1 
out at Esher, York l’laoo, and Westminster 
Palace. In Kept emliov 1 532 ho was engaged 
in the ‘ re-edilymg ’ of St. Thomas’s tower 
within the Tower of London, and was oc- 
cupied on that and other works in tlie Tower 
during the next three years, In April 1533 
he was appointed by grant clerk and overseer 
of tlie king’s works in England. An entry 
among the records of the Carpenters’ Com- 
pany shows that Needham was master of 
the company in 1530. From 1.137 to 15 11 
large sums of money passed through his 
hands for works and alt oral ions at, the king’s 
manors of Otford, TCnole, Pet worth, and 
More ( Arundel MS. 97); and about, this 
limo he signs himself as ‘accountant, sur- 
veyor-general, and clerk of tho king’s works 1 
(Addit. MS. 10109, f. 173). Needham is 
doubtfully said to have died ill 1154(1. 

On tho dissolution of tho monasteries the 
priory of Wymoudley in Hertfordshire was 
granted to J nines Neodliam for a term of 
twenty years, and subsequently an absolute, 
grant of this propetly was made to liis son, 
and it continued in his family until 1731. 
Them was a brass plato in Wymondlny 
church erect edhyhisgrnndsouto tlie memory 
of Needham, in which mention wns made of 
his services to the king in England and 
Franco, and of Iho fact tlmt his body ‘ lictli 
buried in our lady-church of Balvino.’ 

[Calendars of Hi ale Papcis, T)om, ITon, VIII ; 

, Tupp’a Hist, of Carpenters’ Company; Diet, of 
Architecture ; Cussaus’s Hertfordshire, vol. it.] 

W. 0-n. 

NEEDHAM, Km JOHN (d.1480), judge, 
was third son of Hubert Needham Cd. 14 18) 
of Cranach or Ornnngo, Ohetdiiro, and brother 
of Thomas Ncodliam, from whom was de- 
scended Robert Needham, created Viscount 
ICilmorny in tho peerage of Ireland in 102/3 
[see NnimiUM, Ohauium, fourth VlRUOUNX' 
KilmomiyJ. JTis graiulfathor William mar- 
ried, in 1375, Alien, daughter of William do 
Cranach, whose family liad long been settled 
in Cheshire ; sho brought her husband, as lior 
dowry, half the manor of Cranage (OnMEitou, 
lit. 78), John’s mother was Dorothy, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Savage, IC.G., of Clifton, 
Choshire ( Visitation s of Shropshire, Ilarl. 
Soc. ii. 371 ; IlAitROD, Ilistonj ofShavmyton, 

pp. 18-21). 

On 28 Dec. Fill John was olocted M.r.for 
Newcastlc-undov-Ly mo, being again returnod 
for that constituency in 1 14(1-7 and 1 118-9. 
(In 6 Oct. 1449 ho was elected member for 
London, for which in tho sanio year he was 


common sorj oant ( OffirialPetums, i. 333, 336, 
339, 3 12). ‘ On 1 Fell 14(53 he was called to 
the degree of tlie coif, and on 13 July in tho 
same year was appointed king’s sorj oant ; pro- 
bably this lost appointment was temporary, 
for in 1454 ho was again made king’s serjeant 
‘ pro hac vice tanl um ’ (Cal. Hot. Put. p. 296). 
Ills arguments in this capacity aro reported 
in the year-books until 9 May 1457, when he 
was appointed justice of common pleas. Ho 
retained his post under Edward TV, reoeived 
a fresh confirmation of it and was knighted 
on 9 Oct. 1 470, wlion nonry VI was rest ored, 
and was again appointed m May 1471, after 
Edward IV’a return (Diranaxu, Chronica 
Series, pp. 05, 70). lie was a Irier of poti- 
iions from England andWnles in 1461, 1463, 
1 172-3, and 1477 (Polls of Purl, v. 461 b, 
4965, vi. 35, 34 a, 167 5, 181 5, 290 a) ; lie 
also frequently acted a.s justice of assize in 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, and was chief 
justice of Chester (Notitia Cestricnsis, i. 258). 
liis judgments are rccordod in yoar-hooks as 
late as Hilary form 1479, and ho died on 
25 April 1480; he was burind at Holmos- 
Chapol, Cheshire, where a monument was 
erected with an inscription to his memory. 

Needham married Margaret, youngest 
daughter of Randal Mnnwaring of Over- 
Poovor, Choshire, and widow of William, son 
of Sir John Bromley of Budding I on ( Vitia- 
tions of S&iopshire, Ilarl. Soe. ii. 371). Ho 
loft no issue, and Bellied liis lands in Holme, 
called llallum-lands, Cheshire, which ho had 
purchased in 1471 from Thomas Oliickford, 
with all his estate, on his next brother, 
Robert Needham of Athorley (Ormehoii, i. 
511). Tlo also had a seat at Shavington, 
Shropshire, which subsequently descended to 
tho Furls of Kilmorey. Ilis sister Agnes 
marriod John Starltoy of Oulton (Lancashire 
and Cheshire Wills, 1 . 11). 

[Rolls of Pari. vols. v. vi.; Cal. Rot. Pat. 
pp. 290,310; Rymor’B Feeders, ed, 1740, vii. 
170 ; Dngdalo’s OlivonieB Sor. pp. GO, 70, and 
Originoe Juridiuiales, p. 40 ; Official RoturnB of 
Members of Parliament ; Notitia CeBlrienais and 
Lancashire and Ohosbiro Wills, published by the 
Ohotham Soc.; Visitation of Ghoshiro (Hurl. 
Soe.) ; Orraorod’s Hist, of Cheshire, i. 370, 044, 
iii. 71,78, & 0.5 Philippa's Grandeur of tho Law; 
Lodge’s Poorogo of Ireland, nd. Archdall, iv. 
219 tpq. ; Harrod’s Hist, of Shavinglon, pp. 18- 
21; Fosh’s Judges of England.] A. F. P. 

NEEDHAM, JOHN TURBERVILLE 
(1713-1781), catholic divine and man of 
science, born in London on 10 Sept. 1718, 
was eldest son of John Needham and Mar- 
1 garot Lucas, his wife, both of whom were 
wall descended. Ills father was a member 
1 of the younger and oatholio hranoh of the 
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family of Needham seated at Hilston, Mon- 
mouthshire ; the head of the elder and pro- 
testant branch -was Lord Kilmorey, created a 
•viscount in 1626 [cf. Nnmnuii, Chaeles]. 
The father, aharristerin London, died young, 
leaving a considerable fortune and four chil- 
dren, two of whom become priests. 

John prosecuted his studies under the se- 
cular clergy of the English College at Douay, 
whore he arrived 10 Oct. 1722. He was 
absent in England from ill-health between 
31 May 1729 and 12 June 1730, received 
the tonsure at Arras on 8 March 1781-2, 
and was ordained priest at Oambrai on 
31 May 1738. From 1736 till 1740 he taught 
rhetoric in the college. In 1740 he was 
ordered to the English mission, and directed 
with great success the school for catholic 
youth at Twyford, near 'Winchester. About 
17 44 N eedham went to Lisbon to teach philo- 
sophy in the English College, but, disliking 
the climate, he returned to England after a 
stay of fifteen months. 

Needham hod always interested himself in 
natural science, and during the following 
years, spent partly in London and partly in 
Paris, he made important microscopical ob- 
servations, which he described in the ' Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
of London’ in 1749. An account of them 
was also given in the first volumes of his 
‘ Natural History ’ by Needham’s friend 
Buffon, the French naturalist, with whom 
Needham did much scientific work. On 
22 Jan. 1746-7 Needham was elected a fel- 
low of the Royal Society of London, being 
the first of the English catholic clergy who 
was admitted to that honour (Thomson, 
-Hist, of Royal Soc. App. p. xliv). On 10 Dec. 
1761 he was elected a fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London. 

In 1761 Needham travelled abroad as 
tutor to the Earl of Fingall and Mr. Howard 
of Corbie. Subsequently he accompanied 
Lord Gommnaton and Mr. Towneley in the 
same capacity; and lastly Charles Dillon, 
eldest son of Henry, eleventh viscount Dillon, 
with whom he spent five years in France 
and Italy (1762-7). At the end of 1707 
Needham retired to the English seminary at 
Paris, where he devoted himself solely to 
scientific pursuits ; and on 26 March 1768 
he was chosen a member of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences, In 1788 a literary society 
was founded at Brussels by the government 
of the Austrian Netherlands, Needham was 
appointed chief director of the new society 
in February 1768-9. It rapidly grew into 
thelmperialAc idemy, which was established 
in 1773, and Needham held the same offioe 
in relation to it till May 1780. The govern- , 


ment also appointed him to a cauonryinlhe 
collegiate cimrch of Dendermonde, and he 
afterwards exchanged it for another canonry 
in the collegiate and royal church of Soignies 
in Hainout, being installed on 29 Nov. 1773, 
He was elected a member of the Royal 
Basque Society of Amis de la Pat vie, esta- 
blished at Vittoria in Spain, 1 9 Sopt. 1771 . 
of the Socifite d’Emulntion of Lioge 10 Oct. 
1779 ; and of the Society of Ant iqnaries of 
Scotland 28 July 1781. Ho died at, Brussels 
on 30 Dec. 1781, and was buried in the 
vaults of tho abbey of Coudenberg. 

According to liis biographer, the Abbfi 
Mann, Needham was a pattern of piety, 
temperance, and purity; passionate in his 
opposition to infidels, and so simple and can- 
did as to be often the dupe of the dishonest. 
For more than thirty years he onjoyod a 
high reputation as a man of soionee. lie was 
a keen and judicious observer, and had a 
peculiar dexterity in confirming his observa- 
tions by experiments; but ho was some- 
times too precipitalo in Mb generalisations. 
‘His pen,’ observes the Abbfi Mann, ‘was 
neither remarkable for fecundity nor method ; 
his writings are rather the groat lines of a 
subject expressed with energy and thrown 
upon paper in a hurry than finished treatises, 1 

His works are : 1. 1 An Account of some 
New Microscopical Discoveries founded on 
an Examination of the Oalamary nml its 
Wonderful Milt-vessels, &c.,’ London, 1716, 
8vo; translated into Fronch (‘Dficouvortes 
faitos avec le Microsbope,’ Leyden, 1747, 
12mo) by a professor at Leyden, who added 
remarks of his own ; and again by Luvirotlo 
V Nouvolles Observations Microscopiques,’ 
Baris, 1760, 12mo), with a loiter from ths 
author to Martin Folkes. 2. ‘ A Lellor from 
Paris, concerning some Now Electrical J5x- 
periments madethero’ (anon.), London, 1746, 
4to, 3. ‘Observations upon the donora! 
Composition and Decomposition of Animal 
and vegetable Substances ; addressed to tho 
Royal Society,’ London, 1749, 4to. In this 
work he laid the foundations of the physical 
and metaphysical system which ho main- 
tained throughout his life with littlo varia- 
tion. 4. ‘Nouvelles Observations Micros- 
copiques, avec das d6couvertes intfiressantes 
sur la composition et la decomposition dos 
aoiys organises,’ Paris, 1760, 12mo, pp. 62-J. 
This work contains the development of the 
author’s system. The ‘Biographie Mfidicale’ 
says; ‘Needham maintains that nature is 
endowed with a productive force, and that 
oyery organised substance, from tho most 
simple to the most coni] ilex, is formed by 
vegetation. He undertakes to prove that 
animals are brought to life from putridity, 
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that lliey are formed by an expansive and a 
resistant force, and that they degenerate into 
vegetables, Generally speaking, his ideas 
are difficult of comprehension, because they 
are set forth without lucidity or method.’ 
5, ‘ Observations des Hauteurs failos avoc le 
barometre au mois d’Aoust, 175], sur uno 
partie des Alpes,’ Berne, 1760, 4to ; reprinted 
in Needliam’s ‘Nouvelles recherchos sur les 
Dficouvertes Microscopiques,’ ii. 221, 6, ‘Do 
Inscriptione qudda m /Egyptiacil Taurini in- 
vents, el Oharaeteribus /Egyptiacis, olim 
Sinis communibus, exarata, Idolo cuidnm 
antique in Begin univorsitate servato, ad 
utrasque Aoademias, Londinensem el Pan- 
siensem, rerum anliquarum invest igaliuni el 
studio prrepositas, data Epistola,’ Home, 
1761, 8vo. In thie work, which produced a 
great sensation among the antiquaries of 
Europe, Needham endeavoured, hy means of 
the Chinese characters, to interpret an Egyp- 
tian inscription on a bust, supposed to be 
that of Isis, which is preserved at Turin, 
tlis ingenious theory wae completely refuted 
by Guignes and Thirl oli in ,tho ‘Journal des 
Savans ’ (December 1 70] and August 1702) ; 
also by Winokohnnnn and Wortloy Mon- 
tague. The ioMiils, assisted hy the Ohinoso 
literati, decided that the characters in ques- 
tion, though four or five boro n sons ibis re- 
semblance to as many Chinese onns ? ware 
not genuine Chinese characters, having no 
connected souse nor proper resemblance to 
any of the did'orent forms of writing, and 
that the whole inscription had nothing 
Chinese on the faco of it; hut, in order to 
promote discoveries, they sent an actual col- 
lation of the Egyptian with the Chinese 
hieroglyphics ongravod on twenty-six plal us. 
7. ‘Questions eur los Miracles,' Geneva, 1704, 
8vo, Bond. 1709, 8vo ; a collection of letters 
which passed between Neodliam and Vol- 
tairo, 8. ‘ Nouvelles rechorehos sur los dd- 
couvertos Mioroscopiques ot 1ft gdndrntion 
des corns organises ; trade ites do lTt alien de 
M. l'Ahbfi Hpnlanaani ; avoo dos uotos, des 
Rcoherches physiques et mdtaphysiquos sur 
la Nature el la Religion, et uno nouvello 
Thdarie do la Torre, par M. do Neodliam,’ 
2 vols. London and 1‘iu’is, 1769, 8vo. Ap- 
pended to tha second volume is Neodhanvs 
‘Relation de son voyago sur los Alpos, avoo 
la mesure do lours hauteurs, compnrfios it 
oellea des Cordilioros,' 0. * Mdmoire sur la 
maladie contogieuse des boles it cornea,’ 
Brussels, 1770, 8vo. 10. ‘ TdCo sommaira ou 
vuo gfindralo du systbmo Physique et Mfita- 
phyeiquo de M. Needham sur la gdndmlion 
ues corps organists,’ first printed at tlio end 
of ‘La vraie Philosophic ’ of tlio Abbd 
Mouestier (Brussels, 1780, 8vo), and after- 


wards separately (Brussels, 1781, 8vo). In 
this work he modifies, and even retracts, 
some of his ideas which seemed to tend 
towards materialism ; but lie docs this in an 
obscure and embarrassed manner, and he 
complains particularly of the consequences 
which had been deduced from his sysiem by 
tho Baron von Ilolbach. 1], ‘ Principes de 
l’Electrieitd, trnduits do l’Anglois do Mylord 
Mahon,’ Brussels, 1781, 8vo. 

A list of his communications to the 1 Phi- 
losophical Transactions of the Royal Society ’ 
will be found in Watt’s ‘Bibliotheca Britan- 
nica,’ His contributions to the ‘MGmoires 
do l’Acadfunio ImpGriale et Royale des 
Sciences et, Bollos Lettres de Bruxelles’ in- 
clude 1 realises on tho nature and economy 
of honey-bees ; a collection of physical ob- 
servations, and observations on tlio not oral 
history of the ant. A complete list, is given in 
Namur’s ‘Bibliographie Acadfmiquo Beige,’ 
pp. 6, 21, 30, 43, 60. 

N oodham edited tho tronslat ion hit o French 
verso by John Townoloy of Butler’s ‘ Iludi- 
bras,’ London (Paris), 3 vols. 1767, 12mo, and 
‘ Lelt.re do Pekin, sur le gCnie de In langup 
Ohinoise, et la nature do leur ficrituru sym- 
bolique, eomparfie aveo ceUe dos Anciens 
Egypt ions ; on r6ponse A collo de la Socidtd 
ttoyalo do Londros, sur le mfime sujol • avec 
un Avis Prfilimiimire do M, Needbain, et 
quolquoH autros pieces,’ Brussels, 1773, 4to. 
This was written by Father Oihot, S J. 

[Life by tha Alibi Mann in 1 Mdmoiros do 
lAcuddmio do Bruxelles,’ 1 783, vol. iv. introd. 
pp. xxxiii. Boq. ; Ellis’s bettors of Eminent Lite- 
rory Mon, pp. 418, 422 , Button’s Philosophical 
anil Mathematical Diet. 1816 ; Lowndes’s Bibl. 
Mau. (Bohn), p. 830 ; Monthly Roviow, 1784,lxx. 
624; Nichols's Jlluetr.ofLit.viri. 606; Nichols's 
Lit. Anocd. vii. 288, 686; Nouvello Bioe. Gdnd- 
ralc, xxxvii. 002 ; Nouveau Diet. Ilist.j T. O. 

NEEDHAM or NEDHAM, MAR- 
OHAMONT (1020-1678), journalist, was 
born at Burford in Oxfordshire, and baptised 
thoro 21 Aug. 1020. Ilis father, also named 
MarchamontNadham, born of gent eel paronts 
in Derbyshire, matriculated at St. John’s 
Collage, Oxford, 10 Juno 1610, and took tho 
degree of B.A. from Gloucester Hall 19 Feb, 
1011-12, He was afterwards au attendant, 
on the Lady EJicaboth Walter (wife of Sir 
William Wallur of Sarsdon, near Rurford), 
and diod in 1021. Neclham’s mother was 
Margery, daughter of John Oollior, the host 
of the George Inn at Btirford, who took an 
her second husband, in 1622, Christopher 
Glynn, vicar of Burford and master of the 
free school there (Wood, Athencr O.ron. iii. 
1180; Fohtkk, Alumni O.von, 1st ser, p. 
1055). Nodkam was educated at Burford 
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school, and at fourteen years o P age was sent 
as a chorister to All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
where he continued till 1837. ITis name ap- 
wars in the subscription book under 23 .Tan. 
1635-8, and he took his bachelor's degree 
on 24 Oct. 1837 ( ib .) After a short stay 
in. St. Mary Hall he left Oxford for ‘ an 
usher’s place in Merchant Taylors’ School, 
then presided by ono Mr. "Will. Staple ; ’ and 
later, ‘ upon the change of the times, lie be- 
came an under clerk in dray's Inn, where, by 
virtue of a good legible court-liand, he ob- 
tained a comfortable subsistence' (Wood). 
He was admitted a member of Gray’s Inu on 
7 July lf>.)2, as ‘ of the city of Westmin- 
ster, gent ’ (Foster, Gray's Inn Register, 
p. 261). During the e,u ly part of his career 
Nedhimi also studied medicine, but soon dis- 
covered that his natural vocation was jour- 
nalism. 

The ‘Mercurius Britanieus’ (sic) is dis- 
tinguished by several marked character- 
istics from other parliamentary newspapers. 
It professed to ‘communicate the allairs 
of Great Britain for the better informa- 
tion of the people,’ hut was in reality little 
more Ilian a railing commentary on the 
news of the day. Its object was to answer 
the statements of the royalist 1 Mercurius 
Aulicus,’ and to refute the charges brought 
there against the parliamentary cause and 
its leaders. The first number is duted 
10-22 Aug. 1813. Of this journal Nedham 
was from the beginning the chief, if not the 
sole, author, though its responsible editoT 
seems to have been Captain Thomas Audley, 
and it is not always easy to decide whether 
Audley or Nedham is referred to in tho at- 
tacks of the royalists upon ‘ Brilannicus,’ 
The scurrility and boldness of Nedham’s 
writings soon made him notorious. One 
number parodied Charles I's speech to the 
inhabitants of Somerset ; another oommentod 
with the greatest freedom on the king’s 
letters t akonat Naseby ( Mercurms Britanni- 
cus, 6-13 May 1644 ; 21-8 July 1046). In 
the number for 4 Aug. 1646 Nedham printed 
a 1 Hue and Cry after a "Wilful King . . , 
which hath gone astray these four Years 
from his Parliament, with a guilty Con- 
science, bloody Hands, and a Heart full of 
broken Vows and Protestations.’ . For this 
insult to monarchy Audley was committed 
to the Gatehouse, and Nedham seems to 
have shared the same fate (Lords' Journals, 
vii. 626, 639; 1 list. MBS. Comm, 6th Bop, 
p. 74 ; Aulicus his Hue and Cry after Bri- 
t amicus, 1646, 4to; Mercurius Anti-Britan - 
nicus, or the second part of the King’s Cabinet 
vindicatedfrom the Aspersions of animpoient 
Libeller . . . now Prisoner in the Gate-House. 


1615, 4to). The author of tho second of 
those pamphlet, identifies Nodliam with 
1 Britannicus,’ and describes him as ‘ once a 
week sacrificing to tho boast of many heads 
the fame of some lord or punon of quality, 
nay, even of the king himself,’ Nodliam was 
soon released, but on 21 May 1010 was com- 
lainod of for publishing 'divers pnssnges 
elwoen the two Houses of Parliament, and 
other scandalous particulars not, Jit to bo 
tolerated.’ lie was orreBted liy order of the 
lords, owned (lie authorship of the last 
eighty numbera of ‘ Britannicns ’ (which 
scorns to show that Audley was 1 he author 
of the earlier numbers), and wns commit, led 
to the Fleet (23 May 1640). Nedham ap- 
pealed to the Earl of Denbigh to present his 
petition for release, protesting his loyally to 
the Ilouse of Lords in spite of any errors 
which might have fallen hum his pen, and 
was released on 4, Time 1610. But ho was 
obliged to give bail to the extent of 2001. 
for his good hehavionr, anil prohibited from 
writing any pamphlets in the future ( Lords' 
Journals, vtu. 321, 325, 3 11 , 355 ; Hist. MSS, 
Comm. 4th Rep. iv. 273). Debarred from 
journalism, Nedham turned to tneilieino, and 
‘describes himself on the titlo-page of a 
pamphlet publishod in 1617 as ‘Mod. Pr.’ 

In 1617 Nodliam, for some unexplained 
reason, resolved to change sides. ‘ Obtaining 
the favour of a known royalist to introduce 
him into bis Majesty’s presence at, Hampton 
Court, ho then and tluire knelt before him and 
desired forgiveness for what ho had written 
against him and bis cause; which being 
readily granted, ho kissed his Majesty’s hand” 
(Wood). In defenco of tho king ho published 
a nowspapor, entitled ‘Mercurius Prnpmilti- 
cus,’ ‘communicating inlolligonce from all 
parts touching all affairs, designs, humours, 
and conditions, throughout the kingdom, es- 
pecially from Westminster and I, he Hoad- 
Quarters,’ Tho first, number is dated 14-21 
Sept. 1047. Like ‘ Mercurius Brilannicus,’ 
it consists mainly of commenlarios on the 
news of the day, but it does contain a good 
deal of information not to ho found else- 
where, ospocially with regard to procoodiugs 
in the two houses of parlinmout. Tt is for 
that reason frequently quoted by tlio com- 
pilers of the ‘ Old Parliament ary History.’ 
Ono of the characteristics of this newspaper 
is that each numbor begins with four stanzas 
of verse on the state of public affairs. Its 
royalism is combined with bittor hostility 
to the Soots, shown oven after they had 
invaded England to restore tho king, and in 
tho scurrility of its attacks on political 
enemies it matched ‘Britannicus.’ Crom- 
well, foT instance, is referred to as 1 Ooppor- 
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Nose,’ ‘Nose Almighty,’ and 'The Town- 
bull of Ely.’ Nedham’s journal, saya Wood, 
•being very witty, satirical against the pres- 
byterians, and full of loyalty, made him 
known to and admired by the bravadoes and 
wits of those times.’ The government sought 
to suppress it, and llickard Lownes, itspnn- 
ter, was committed to prison by the House 
of Commons on 16 Oct. 1647 ( Commons' 
Journals, v. 885). Nedham was obliged to 
leave London, and for a time lay concealed in 
the house of Dr. Peter ITeylyn [q. v.J at Min- 
ster Lovel in Oxfordshire (Wood, hi. 1181). 
In .Tune 1649 he was caught and committed 
to Newgate, but was discharged three months 
later (14 Nov.) on taking the ‘ engagement’ 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1649-60, pp. 387, 
J3C4). According to W ood, Speaker Lentkall 
and John Bradshaw saved his life, procured 
bis pardon, and engaged him to adopt the 
cause of the Commonwealth. Thoflrstfruit of 
bis conversion was the publication, on 8 May 
1660, of ‘The Case or the Commonwealth 
of England stated: or tho equity, utility, and 
necessity of a submission to tku present 
Government cleared, out of Monuments both 
Sacred and Civil . . . With a Discourse of 
the Excellency of a Freo State above a 
Kingly Government.’ In his address ‘To the 
Header’ Nedham boldly begins: ‘Perhaps 
thou art of on opinion contrary to what is 
here written ; 1 confess thn t for a t iino I myself 
was so too, till some couses mode me reflect 
with an impartial eye upon the affairs of 
the new government.’ _ For this thorough- 
going and cynical vindication of the govern- 
ment, the council of state voted Nedham 
a gift of 507, and ordered him for the future 
a pension of 1007 a year, ‘ whereby he may 
be enabled to subsist wbilo he endeavours t ho 
service of the Commonwealth’ (24 May 
1660; Cal, State Papers, Dom, 1660, p. 14). 

Nedham noxt undertook the editorship of 
a new weekly paper, entitlod ‘Morcurius 
Politious,’ the first munbor of whioli was 
published on 18 June 1650. ‘ Nowappeared 
in print,’ writes Heath, ‘ as the weekly 
champion of the new Commonwealth, and to 
bespatter the King with the basest of scur- 
rilous raillery, one Marchamount Neadbam, 
under the name ofPoliticus, I ranscendently 
gifted in opprobrious and treasonable droll, 
and hired therefore by Bradshaw to act the 
second part to his starched and more solemn 
treason ; who began his first diurnal with an 
invective against Monarchy and the Presby- 
terian Scotch Kirk, and ended it with an 
Hosanna to Oliver Cromwell’ ( Chronicle , ed. 
1663, p. 492 ; of. The Charaeter of Mercurius 
Politious, 1600, 4to), Tho most character- 
istic feature of ‘Morcurius Politicus was 
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the loading article, sometimes a commentary 
on the situation of public affairs, sometimes 
a short treatise on political principles in 
general, which was frequently continued from 
number to number. Milton was charged, 
from about March 1651, with the general 
supervision and censorship of ‘Mercurius 
Politicus,’ and Professor Masson suggests 
that certain passages in these leading articles 
may have been written or inspired by him 
(Life of Milton, iv. 324-86). 

The government also employed Nedham’s 
pen in connection with its foreign policy. 
On 14 Oct. 1650 he was instructed * to put 
inlo Latin the treatise he wrote in answer to 
a Spanish piece written in defence of the 
m urderers of Mr. Asoham ’ (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1650, p. 387). On 10 Feb. 1653 ho 
was voted 2007 ‘ for his great labour in trans- 
lating Mr. Selden’s “ Mure Clausum”’ (ib. 
1062-8, p. 480). Cromwell continued Ned- 
ham’s pension, and maintained him as editor 
of ‘ Merourius Politicus.’ To this ho added 
also the editorship of the ‘Public Intelli- 
gencer,’ an official journal of the samo nature 
bb the ‘ Morcurius Politious,’ hut published 
on Mondays instead of Thursdays (Mass on , 
iv. 62). 

Nedham was bIbo conspicuous os a cham- 
pion of the Protector’s ecclesiastical policy, 
lie attended the meetings of the fifth- 
monarchymen at Blackfriars, and reported to 
the Protector the hostile sermons of Christo- 
pher Feake [q. v,] and other leaders of that 
sect (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1068-4, 808, 
393; of. Tiiuhlod, iii. 488). When John 
Goodwin [q. v.] attacked the Triers, Ned- 
liam took up their defence, and treated 
Goodwin with his usual scurrility (Hisr- 
nuur, Historical Memorials relating to the 
Independents, iii, 482). Goodwin retorted 
by describing Nedham as having ' a foul 
mouth, which Satan hath opened against the 
truth and mind of God,’ and as being ‘a per- 
son of an infamous and unclean character’ 

( Triumviri, 1868, Profaco) . The charge against 
Nedham’s morals was also repeated in a 
dofonce of Goodwin, entitled ‘ A Letter 
of Address to the Protector,’ by a writer 
styling himsolf D. F. (4to, 1667, p, 8). After 
Cromwell’s death these attacks redoubled. 
Nedham was denounced as ‘ a lying, railing 
Habshakeh, and defamer of the Lord’s people.' 
Ilis removal from all publio employment 
was demanded. ‘ They that like him, or are 
like to him, will say: “lie is a man of 
parts, and hath a notable vein of writing.” 
Doubtless so hath tho Devil; . . . must 
therefore the Devil ... be made uso of P ’ 
(A Second Narrative cf the Late Parliament, 
1668, p. 87 ; A True Catalogue qfthe Places 
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where Richard Cromwell woe proclaimed Pro- 
tector, 76). Obediont to those denun- 
ciations, the restored Long parliament, on 
13 May 1659, removed Nedham from the 
post of editor of the ‘ Public Intelligencer, 1 
but restored him again on 16 Aug. following 
( Commons’ Journals , vii. 652, 768). Profes- 
sor Masson concludes, from the wording of 
the orders, that Nedham contrived to retain 
the editorship of 1 Mercurius Politicus ’ during 
the three months of his suspension, and Wood, 
states that he started a new paper called 
< The Moderate Informer,’ of wliicu the first 
number appoared on 12 May 1669 (Masson, 
life of Milton, iv. 671 j Athena Oxon. iii. 
1186). 

A pamphlet against the restoration of 
monarchy, entitled ‘Interest will not lie,’ 
proving that evervparty would lose by the 
return of Charles II, doubtless helped him 
to regain the favour of the republicans. But 
as he was hated by royalists and presby- 
terians, and suspected to be the author of a 
pretended letter from the court of Charles IT, 
entitled ‘ News from Brussells,’ he was re- 
moved from the editorship both of the ‘ Mer- 
curius’ and the ‘ Intelligence ’ by the council 
of state (0 April 1600; Whithiookb, Me- 
morials, iv. 406. ed. 1863). Royalist pam- 
phleteers wero already suggesting that the 
coming restoration would be incomplete 
unless he were hanged. Extracts from ‘ iVIer- \ 
curius Politicus,’ bringing together all his 
abuse of Charles T[ and his family, wpto 
.published under the title of ‘ A Rope for Pol, 
or a Hue and Cry after Marchamont Ned- 
ham,’ May 1600 (see also Kihtorne, A New 
Year's Gift for Mercurius Petitions j A 
Dialogue between Thomas Scot and Marcha- 
mont, Nedham concerning the Affairs of the 
Nation: The Downfall of Mcrourius Rritan- 
nicus-Pragmaticus- Politicus, that Three- 
headed Cerberus). 

_ Nedham fled from England about the be- 
ginning of May 1660, and took refuge in 
Holland (Masson, Life of Milton, v. 702), 
A few months later, ‘for money given to an 
hungry courtier,’ he obtained his pardon 
under the great sea], and was able to return 
to England in safety. 

For the rest of bis life Nedham lived by 
practising physio, but gradually returned to 
his old trade of pamphleteering. The ‘ Dis- 
eourseconcerningSchoolRandSohoolmuHters,’ 
which he published in 186S, suggests several 
reforms in education, hut was also written 
to serve a political purpose. In the Interest 
of orthodoxy he proposed the exclusion of 
schismatic schoolmasters from the teaching 
profession, Ileaslts ‘ whether it be consistent 
•to banish schism out of the church and to 


countenance it in the schools,’ and answstai 
‘ If these schismatic schoolmasters were given 
by the vicar-general licence to practice 
physic instead of teach schools,’ it would be 
safer for the public. Nedham’s orthodoxy was 
probably only skin-deep j in medicine, at all 
events, he remained an open heretic and 
scoffer. ITis ‘ Medela Medicinal,’ published 
in 1666, was 1 a plea for the free profession 
and renovation of the art of physio,’ an at- 
tack on the College of Physicians and its 
methods, and a complaint of the negloct of 
chemistry for anatomy. This at! raoted several 
refutations, due rather to its vigour than its 
intrinsic value. ‘ Four champions,’ boasted 
Nedham, ‘ wore employed by the College of 
Physicians to write against this book,’ adding 
that two died shortly afterwards, the third 
took to drink, and the fourth UBlcod his par- 
don publicly, 1 confessing that ho was set on 
by tho brotherhood of the confederacy' 
(Wood, Athena O.von. iii. 1187). Tlio govern- 
ment of Charles II bo far condoned Nedham's 
pabt political offences that, it even employed 
ids pen to attack the parliamentary opposi- 
tion and its Isadora. Nodliam assailed thorn 
in his ‘ Pacquet of Advices to Lhe Men of 
Shaftesbury ’ (1676), for which service he is 
said to have been paid 6001., and possibly 
obtained 601. (34th Ziap. of the Deputy- 
Keeper of Public Records, p. 312). A cir- 
cumstantial account of his introduction to 
the Earl of Danby by Justice Warcup is 
given in a contemporary pamphlet (‘No Pro- 
testant Plot,’ 1682, 4to, pt. iii. p. 58). Butko 
did not long enjoy the fruits of this new 
employment. ‘ This most seditious, mutable, 
and railing author,’ snys Wood, ‘ died sud- 
denly in tlio house of one Kidder, in Bovereux 
Court, near Temple Bar, London, in 1078, and 
was buried on tlio 29th of November at the 
upper end of the body of tho church of St, 
Clemont's Danes, near the ontrnneo into the 
chancel.’ But two years later, when the 
chancel was rebuilt, his monnmont wastaken 
away or defaced (Wood, Athenes Oxon . iii. 
1180). 

In person Nedham is dosoribed as short, 
thick-set, and black-hftirnd (Animus his Uue 
and Cry after Britannicus, 1645), Nedlmrn 
married twice. By his first wife, Lucy, ho 
had a son named Marchamont (/». (! May 
1062) (Masson, L\fe of Milton, iv. 433). Ilis 
second wife was a widow named Elizabeth 
Thompson (Chbstdr, London Mrtrrinr/e Li- 
cences, p. 062 : the lioenco is dated 18 April 
1863). 

Omitting the newspapers mentioned in the 
article, tho following is a list of Nedham’s 
works : 1. ‘ A Cheek to tho Checker of Bri- 
tannicus j or the Honour and Integrity of 
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Col. Nath. Fiennes rovived,’ 1614, 4fo. 

2. ‘ Independoncy no Schism ; or an Answer 
to a Scandalous Boole entitled “ The Schis- 
matic Sifted,” written by Mr. John Vicars,’ 
1640, 4to: said to be ‘By M. N., Med, Pr.‘ 

3. < The Case of the Kingdom stated accord- 

ing to the proper Interests of the several 
Parties engaged, 1 1G-47, 4to ; auon. 4. 1 The 
Levellers Leyellod; or the Independents’ 
Conspiracy to root out Monarchy : an Inter- 
lude,’ 1647, 4to (said to bo by Morcurius 
Pragmaticus). 6. ‘The Lawyer of Lincoln’s 
Inn refuted i or an Apology for the Army,’ 
1817, 4to: attributed to Nedham by Barlow 
in the Bodleian copy. 0. 1 A Plea for the 
King and Kingdom, by way of Answer to a 
late Itemonstrance of the Army,’ 1048, 4to. 
7. ‘Digitus Dei; or God's Juslico upon 
Treachery and Treason exemplified in the 
Life and Death of the lato James Duka of 
Hamilton, 1649, 4lo. This tract closely re- 
sembles another on the same subject, pub- 
lished in June 1618, entitled ‘The Manifold 
Practices aud Attempts of tho Ilamiltons 
... to get the Crown of Scotland,’ which 
Wood in consequence attributes also to Nod- 
ham. 8. < Tho Case ol' the Commonwealth 
of England stated. . . . Willi a Discourse 
of the Excellency of a Froo State above a 
Kingly Government,’ 1649, 4to ; 2nd odit. 
1660. 9. ‘ Tho Excellency of a Free State,’ 
12mo, 1666, anon. A reprint edited by 
Richard Baron, in 8vo, nppoared in 1707 
(cf. Life of Thomas Hollis , 1780, p. 360), Tt 
was translated into French by T. Maudar 
(2 vole. 8vo, Paris, 1790). This work is a ' 
compilation from the loading articles o C Mer- 
ouriue Politieus. 10. ‘Trial of Mr. John 
Goodwin at the Bar of Religion and Eight 
Reason,’ 11)67, 4to. 11. ‘The great Accuser 
oast down ; an Answer to a scandalous Book, 
entitled “The Triers Triad aud Cast, by Mr. 
John Goodwin,”’ 1667, 4lo, 12. ‘Iiitorosl 
will not lie; or a Yiow of England’s true 
Interest . . . in Refutation of a treasonable 
Pamphlet ontitlod “ The Interest of England 
slated," ’ 1069, 4lo. Tho Lraot answovod is 
repvintod by Masores, 1 Seloct Tracts relating 
to tlie Civil Wars,’ 1816, ii. 273, who attri- 
butes it to JohnFoll. 13. ‘ Nows from Brus- 
sels, in a Loiter from a near Attendant on 
His Majesty's Person to a Parson of Honour 
here,’ dated 10 March 1060, Answered by 
John Evolyu in ‘Tho Late Nows from Brus- 
sels unmusqued,’ aud reprinted with the An- 
swer by Upcott in Evelyn's ‘ Miscellaneous 
Works,’ 4to, 1826, p. 193. Seo also ‘ Baker's 
Chrouiclo,’ continued by Phillips, ed. 1 070, 
p. 721, 14. 1 A Short History of tho Eng- 

lish Rebellion, completed in Verso,' 16(11, 
4to. This is a collection of versus printed in 


‘Morcurius Pragmatious,’ now republished to 
cuvryfavour with the reyaliBts;2ndedit. 1680. 
Reprinted in J. Morgan’s ‘Phoenix Britan- 
nictis,’ 1732, p. 174 ; and in the 1 Harleian Mis- 
cellany,’ od. Park, ii. 621. 16. ‘ A Discourse 
concerning Schools and Schoolmasters,’ 1663, 
4to, 16, ‘Mudsla Medicinas, a Plea for tho 
Free Profession and a Renovation of the Art 
of Physiclc,’ 8vo, 1666. Answered bv John 
Twystlen in 'Medicine Veterum vindicala,’ 
8vo, 1000 ; Robert Sprackling in ‘ Medela 
Ignorantiss,'] 000, 8vo ; and by George Oaatle 
in ‘Reflections on a Book called “Medela 
MediciufB,”’ printed with ‘The Chymical 
Galenist' in 1607, 8vo. 17. ‘An Epi- 
stolary Discourse before “ Medioina Instau- 
rata, by Edward Bolnest, M.D.,” ’ 1006, 1 2mo. 
18. Preface to ‘A New Idea of the Prac- 
tice of Physic,’ by Franciscue de le Boo- 
Sylvius, 1676, 8vo. 19, ‘ APacquet of Ad- 
vices and Animadversions sent from Lon- 
don to the Men of Shaftesbury, . . . Ocon- 
Bioned by a seditious Pamphlet entitled “A 
Letter ironi a Person of Quality to his 
Friend in the Country,”’ 1076, 4to. 20. ‘A 
Second Pacquet of Advices,’ 1677, 4to. On 
thoso two pamphlets see Marvell’s ‘ Account 
of the Growth of Popery and Arbitrary 
Government in England; ’ Marvell’s ‘ Works,' 
ed. Urosart, iv. 310. 21. 1 Christianiasimus 
ehristiftuftndns ; or Reasons for the Reduc- 
tion of France to a more Christian State in 
Europe,’ 1078, 4lo. 

Nedham also wrote several minor pieces 
which have not been identified. Ilis trans- 
lation of Solden’s ‘ Marc Clausum,’ 1652, foL, 
suppressed the original dedication to the 
king, and added an appendix containing 
‘additional ovidenoos’ of the sovereignty oi 
the kings of Great Britain on tho son, ‘which 
lie procured, as ’twas thought, of John Brad- 
shaw ’ ( Wood). The translat ion was re-edit ed, 
und tlie original dedication restored by 
JTamos] Iirowell] in 1002 (cf. Pupts, Diary, 
ed. Wheatley, iii. 1)8). 

Satires against Nodham in prose ond verse 
aro vory numerous. The following may ho 
added to those already mentioned : ‘ Mor- 
euvius Aqual icas ; or tlie Water Poet’s An- 
swer to all tlmt shall bo Writ by Morcurius 
Britumcus,’by John Taylor, 1643. 4to ; ‘Re- 
bels Anathematised ami Anatomised,’ 1046, 
4lo, by tho same author. Sir Francis Wort- 
ley’s ‘ Characters and _ Elegies,’ 1640, 4to, 
contain ‘Britauicus his Pedigree’ (j>.20); 
and Wortley also wvolo ‘Britauicus his Wel- 
| come to Hell,’ 1647, 4to. Cleveland has a 
1 poem on ‘ Bvitanieus his Loap three-story 
| high, and his Escape from London ’ (Poms, 
ed. 1087, p. 247). ‘ The groat Assissos holden 
on Parnassus by Apollo, 1346, 4to, reviows 
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the character of all contemporary journalists, 
including Britannicus ; and Nedharn is also 
mentioned in T. Wright’s ‘ Polit ioal Ballads ’ 
(published during the Commonwealth), 1841, 
pp. 66-63. 

[A. good lifo of Nedham is given in Athena 
Oxon Hi. 1179, Sea also Masson’s Life of Mil- 
ton, iv. 37, 226, 835, v. 671, 702, vi. 808; 
Bourne’s English Newspapers, 1887, i. 12-29 ; 
other authorities mentioned in the article.] 

0. H. F. 

NEEDHAM, PETER (1680-1781), 
classical scholar, bom at Stockport in 1680, 
was son of the Rev. Samuel Needham, who, 
after keeping a private school at Bradenham, 
Norfolk, was appointed master of Stock- 
port grammar school. Petor attended his 
father’s school at Bradenham until he matri- 
culated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, on 
18 April 1693 (Mayob, Admissions, pt. ii. p. 
129). He was elected Billingsley scholar m 
1663 on the same day as Ambrose Phillips 
became a foundation scholar, and he was a 
fellow of his college from 12 April 1698 
until March 1716 (Bakdb, Hist, of St. John's 
College, i. 301-8). He graduated B.A. in 
1696, M.A. in 1700, B.D. in 1707, and D.D. 
in 1717. In 1700 he left Cambridge to be- 
come rector of Ovington, Norfolk. He was 
appointed vicar of Madingley in 1711, and 
rector both of Whatton, Leicestershire, and 
Oonington, Cambridgeshire, in 1713. In the 
following year a prebend in the church of 
St. Florence, Pembrokeshire, was conferred 
on him, and in 1717 the ‘rectory of Stan- 
wick, Northamptonshire. He rebuilt the rec- 
tor's bouse at a cost of 1,0001, and died at 
Stanw ' -k on 6 Dec. 1731. 

Needham was an accomplished scholar in 
both Latin and Greek. He published edi- 
tions of the ‘ Geoponica ; ’ of the ‘ Commentary 
on the Golden Verses of Pythagoras,’ by 
Hierocles the neoplalonist j and of Theo- 
phrastus’s ‘ Characters.' Bentley is said to 
have supplied some notes for the Hierocles 
(cf. Niohom, Lit. Anecdotes, iv. 271). Need- 
ham also devoted much labour to the text 
of dfschylus, and life manuscript collections 
were freely used by Anthony Askew [q. v.l, 
Samuel Butler (1774J830) [q. v.J, and 
Bishop Blomfield in their editions of that 
dramatist. Bernard de Montfaucon, the 
editor of the Benedictine edition of ‘St. 
Ohrysostom’ (1718), acknowledged much 
assistance from Needham, whom he described 
as ‘ vir doctissimus amioiBsimusque.’ 

Needham was a frequent correspondent of 
Thomas Heame [q. v.], who complained in 
1706 of his failure to acknowledge in his 
‘Geoponica ’ the help that he derived from 
Oxford libraries, but afterwards described him 


as ‘an ingenious, learned gentleman, ’ and 
examined many Greek manuscripts for him 
in the Bodleian Library (Hu Antra, Colke- 
tions, i. 78, ill. 128). Ilearno credited him 
with being a ‘ most rash whig ’ (ii, 98). A 
letter from Needham to Richard Rawlinson, 
another Oxford scholar, dated 18 Oct. 1715, 
is in the Bodleian Library (MS. Rawl. 268' 
No. 107). Cole, the Cambridge antiquary, 
represents Needham as ‘a great epicure,’ and 
relates some anecdotes by way of proof. 

Besides a sermon preached at Cambridge 
in 1716 ( Needham published : J . * r<-o7ror«d, 
Geoponicorum sive de re ruslica libri xx,, 
Oassiano Basso Scliolastico Collectors, antes 
Constantino Porpliyrogesmoto a quibusdnm 
adscript! Gr. et. Lat. cum notia et emenda- 
tionibus. Cantab. Typis Acadomicis. Im- 
perials A. et J. Churchill Bibliopolarum Lon- 
dinensium, 1704;’ dedicated to John Moore 
(1646-1714) [q. v.], bishop of Norwich, 
2. ‘ nieroolis pnilosoplii Aloxandrini Com- 
mentarius in Aurea Carolina de Providentia 
at Fato quso supersunt et reliqua fragments 
Grace et Latine. Grmca cum MSS. collala 
castigavit versionem recensuit notos et In- 
dicem adjeoit Pet. Needliam. Cantab, Typis 
Academicis. Impensis A. et J. Churchill Bi- 
hliopolarum Londmeusium,’ 1700, 8vo; dedi- 
cated to William, lord Cowper, lord chan- 
cellor. 8. ‘ Qeocj}pacrrov Xapaxrqpes Hffim. 
TheophroHti Oharacteres Ethici Grifice et 
Latine, Cantab. Typ. Acad.,’ by Cornelius 
Orownfleld, 1712, with the notos of Isaac 
Oasaubon, and the ‘ rrsBlectionoe ’ of James 
D uport [q. v.],_ which Needham printed for the 
firat time. It is a fino epeeimon of typography, 
extending to nearly five hundrod pages, and 
is dedicated to John Mooro, bishop of Ely, 
This edition was thrice reissued at Glasgow 
by Robert Foulie in 1748, 1748, and 1786, in 
each case without Duport's ‘ Preoloctiones.’ 


[Oolo’s MS. Athenm Cantab, in Brit. Mus. 
Acfdit. MS. 6877, f. 7; manuscript epitaph in 
British Museum copy of Needham’s Geoponica, 
1 704, once belonging to Thomas Tyrwhit ; Nooil- 
liam's works, and authorities citou.] S L. 

NEEDHAM, WALTER (1031 P-1691 P), 
physician and anatomist, horn about 1081, 
is described in the scholars’ register of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, as 1 Salopensis,’ and it 
therefore seems probable that lie was dis- 
tantly connected with the Needhams of Ska- 
vington,_ a village on the Cheshire border of 
Shropshire. Educated as a queen’s scholar at 
Westmin ster School, h e was eloeted to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1660, tho senior Cam- 
bridge scholarforthe year being John Dry den. 
Needham was admitted to Trinity College as 
a pensioner on 17 June 1660, Drydon did 
not enter till 2 Oct. In 1654 he graduated 
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B.A., and on 26 July 1666 he was admitted 
a fellow of Queens’ ‘College. He soems to 
have resided in Cambridge until 1659j whoa 
he left the university to practise for a short 
time in Shropshire. In 1660 he was living in 
Oxford and attending the lectures of Willis, 
Millington, and his old schoolfellow Lower, 
who was his senior by a year, There he made 
Anthony it Wood’s acquaintance, and asso- 
ciated with the men who shortly afterwards 
founded the Royal Sooioty. Needham sub- 
sequently returned to Cambridge, and took 
the degree of doctor of physic from Queens’ 
College on 6 July 1604. He was in Decem- 
ber 1664 admitte’d an honorary fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians— a grade of 
fellows instituted in September 1604 at. the 
suggestion of Sir Edward Alston, the presi- 
dent. On 4 Aug. 1007 his 4 Disquisitio aua- 
tomicu de f'ormato Foolu ’ was licensed to be 
printed; in this work he states that he was 
living a long way from London. lie was 
admitted a fallow of tlio Royal Society on 
6 April 1671, and on 7 Nov. 1672 lie was 
appointed physician to Sutton's Charity (the 
Charterhouse) in succession to Dr. Castle. 
In 1078 he road a paper before the Royal 
Society giving tko results of some experi- 
ments he had rnado in conjunction with 
Mr. Sergeant-surgeon Wiseman on the value 
of Denis’s newly discovered liquor for stop- 
ping arterial bleeding. In 1681 ho was 
living in Groat Queen Street, Broad Sanc- 
tuary ; on 30 Jan. of that year Wood incor- 
rectly recorded that Richard AllestroB [q. v.] 
died there in his house. lie wa3 created a fol- 
low of the Royal Colloge of Physicians under 
the charier of James II, and was admittod on 
12 April 1687. He died, Wood tolls us, on 
6 April 1091, and was buriod obscurely in 
the church of St. Qilos-in-the-Eielde, near 
London (Wood, Life and Times, Oxf. Hist, 
Soo. iii. 868). Executions were out against 
him to seize both body and goods. 

Needham was held in high esteem by his 
contemporaries, and, according to Wood, had 
much practice. 

Ills chief published work, apart from 
papers in the 4 Philosophical Transactions,’ 
was 1 Disquisitio anatomion de formatoFoetu, 1 
London, 1667, 8vo, dedicated to Robert 
Boyle, and published by liadulph Needham 
at the Bell in Little Britain. It was re- 
printed at Amsterdam in 1668, and was in- 
cluded by Olorious and Mangetus in thoir 
1 Bibliotheca Anatomioa,’ issued at Geneva 
in 1699, i. 687-728. The book treats of the 
structure and functions of the placenta or 
afterbirth in man and animals, It is written 
in excellent idiomatic Latin, Sydenham 
speaks of him in the dedicatory epistle of his 


4 Observationes Medic®’ to Dr. Mapletoft, 
an old Westminster boy, as 4 lam Medio® 
Artis, quam rei literariro deous et laus.' 
Bishop Patrick records Needham’s account 
of the death of CharleB II (Autobiog. p. 101). 

[Wood’s Life and Fasti j Munk’s Coll. ofPhys. 
i. 472; additional filets kindly given to the 
writer by the president of Queens’ Colloge, Cam- 
bridge ; by the librarian of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; and by Mr. A. ObunoFletehor, the present 
medical offieor to the Ohartorkonse.] D'A. P. 
t NEEDLES, BENJAMIN (1020-1682), 
ejected minister, son of Thomas Needier, of 
Laleham, Middlesex, was born on 29 Nov, 
1620. He was admitted to Merchant Taylors’ 
School on 11 Sopt. 1684, was head scholar 
in 1640, and was eleotod to St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 11 June 1642, raatrioulating 
on 1 July. lie was elected fellow of his 
college in 1646, but appears to have boon 
non-resident, as his submission is not regis- 
tered. Joining the preBbyterian party, ho 
was summoned to assist the parliamentary 
visitors of Iho university in 1648, and was 
by them crealod B.O.L. on 14 April of the 
samo year. On 8 Aug. ho was appointed to 
the rectory of St. Margaret Moses, Friday 
Street, London. It is not known whelhor 
he took episcopal ordere or not. lie was one 
of the ministers in London who in January 
1648-9 signed the 4 Serious and Faithful 
Representation ’ to General Fairfax, petition- 
ing for the life of the king and the main- 
tenance of parliament. On his marriage in 
1G6L with Marie, sister of Nathanael Uul- 
vorwell [q, v.l, Needier resigned his fellow- 
ship at St. John’s Colloge. 

In August 1662 lie was ejcoled from his 
rectory by the Aol of Uniformity, and after- 
wards retired to North Wamborough in 
Hampshire, where he preached privately till 
tho time of Mb death. Iio was buriod at 
Odiliam, near Winohfleld, on 20 Oot. 1882. 
Needier had several children. The baptisms 
of six are recorded in the registers of St. 
Margaret Moses between January 1661-2 
and May 1602, and the burials of two of 
thorn in 1668 and 1659 respectively. 

He was an able preacher, and, according to 
Baxter, a very bumble, grave, and peaceable 
divino (Silvester, Jlaliq. Baxt. iii. 94). ne 
published 4 Expository Notes with Practical 
Observations towards the opening of the five 
first Chapters of Genasis,’ London, 1666, and 
throe sermons which are reprinted in various 
editions of 4 Morning Exercises’ (of. these of 
1660, 1061, 1676, 1076, 1677, and 1844). 
Dunn speaks highly of all these sermons. 
Needier also wrote some verses on the death 
of Jeremiah Whitaker, which were published 
inSirao t Ashe’s funeral sermon on Whitaker, 
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entitled * Living Loves between Christ and 
Dying Christians,’ London, 1654. 

‘Ctjlvdbweli, Nebot.be {fi. 1710), son of 
Benjamin (baptised 6 March 1650 at St. 
Margaret Moses), was appointed additional 
writing clerk to the House of Lords on 
25 March 1679, and later on clerk-assistant 
to the House of Commons, which latter post 
he retained till December 1710, when he was 
‘disabled by palsie,’ He published ‘De- 
bates of the'llouse of Commons in January 
1704/ London, 1721 (2nd ed.) 

[Wood’s Athense (Bliss), vol. iv. col. 48; 
Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), roL ii. col. 110; Robin- 
son’s Beg. of Merchant Taylors' Scbool, i. 180; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Barrows's 
Reg. of Visitors of Univ. of Oxford (Camden 
Soc.), p. 660 ; Wilson’s Hist, of Merchant Taylors' 
School, pp. 267-8, 296-8, 303, 316, 782, 826-6, 
1196 ; Dunn's Divines, p. 17; Lords’ Journals, 
x.428a,xhi. 487a; Hist. MSS. Comm, 11th Eep. 
App.ii p. 172, App. iv. p. 143 ; parish register of 
Ockham per the Rev. W. H. Windle, of St Mar- 
garet Moses per the Rev. C. Lloyd Engstrom.] 

B. P. 

NEEDLER, HENRY 71686-1760), ama- 
teur of music, the last of the Needlers of 
Surrey, was horn in London in 1686. As 
a young man he entered the excise office, 
and in March 1710 was appointed accountant 
for the candle duty, hut through life he 
managed, without neglecting his profession, 
to practise music, ‘his only pleasure’ (Haw- 
kies). His father, an accomplished violinist, 
give him his earliest lessons. Daniel Pur- 
cell taught him harmony (Geovb), and the 
younger John Banister, first violin at Drury 
Lane Theatre, carried on his training. In 
due time Needier performed at the house of 
Thomas Britton [q. r.J, ' the musical small- 
coal man,’ and at weekly private concerts in 
noblemen’s houses. He came to know Dan- 
del, who visited himin Clemente Lane, behind 
the church in the Strand, and he was an ac- 
tive member of the Academy of Vocal Music, 
a society meeting at the Crown Tavern in 
the Strand. Here he led the violins, and 
undertook librarian’s and secretary’s duties, 
cataloguing the music. 

It is related that a volume of twelve of 
Corelli's concertos came accidentally into 
Needler’s hands during a musical meeting, 
and that he and his friends forthwith played 
through the whole number. His admiration 
of Corelli led Needier to study his violin 
music until ha excelled in its interpretation. 
He was in fact a fine and delicate performer, 
and equal to any difficulty before his arm 
grew stiff (Ha wxiits). Twenty-eightvolumes 
of Needler’s extensive transcriptions from 
the Oxford and other libraries are in the 


British Museum Addit. MSS. 6086 to 6062. 
lie died on 8 Aug. 1760, in his seventy-fifth 
year, and was buried at Frindsbury, near 
Rochester, where, in the previous century, the 
Needlers had owned for a time the famous 
quarry house and lands. lie married late 
in life, and had no children. Needier had 
inherited property at Horley , Surrey, of which 
he left by will the life interest to his widow 
Hester, and to his sister Elizabeth, and the 
reversion to other relatives and rightful heirs. 
A portrait of Needier, engraved by Grigiiion 
after Mathias, is given in Hawkins’s ‘ History 
of Music,’ 1776. 

A volume of anthems composed by Mrs. 
Needier, and dated 1761, is in Brit. Mus. 
Addit. MS. 6068, 

[Hawkins’s Hist, of Musio, pp. 791, 808; 
Grove’s Diet, of Musio, ii. 460; Autobiography 
and Correspondence of Mrs. Delany, i. 228; 
Archeeologia Cantiana, xvii. 177 ; Records of the 
Acad of Vocal Music, Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 
11782 ; Registers of Wills, P. O. O. Lynch, 333 ; 
Official Registers of the Excise Office ; inscrip- 
tions at Frindsbury Churcb, kindly supplied by 
the Rev. W. H. Jackson.] L. M. M. 

NEELE, HENRY (1798-1828), poet and 
miscellaneous writer, was bom on 29 Jan, 
1798 in the Strand, London, where his father 
carried on business as a map and heraldic en- 
graver. lie was edueated at a private school 
atEonlishTown, and afterwards articled to 
a solicitor, and admitted to practice after 
the expiration of the usual period. Ho never 
relinquished his profession, but his attention 
must nave been mainly devoted to literature. 
In January 1817, while yet serving his 
articles, he had published at liis fathers ex- 
pense 1 Odes, and other Poems,’ betraying 
the influence of Collins, which attracted the 
attention of Dr. Nathan Drake, by whom 
they were highly commended. A second 
edition was printed in July 1820; and in 
March 1823 appeared ‘ Poems, Dramatic and 
Miscellaneous,’ inscribed to. Joanna Bnillie, 
This volume obtained considerable success, 
and mado Neelo a popular contributor to 
magazines and annuals, for which lie con- 
tinued to produoe tales and poems during 
the remainder of his short life. He pre- 
pared in 1826, and delivered in 1827, a 
course of lectures on English poetry, which 
were published after liis death, ana which, 
if in no way original, exhibit n sensitive per- 
ception of poetical beauty and a correct taste. 
An edition of Shakespeare, issued in parts, 
was soon discontinued for want of support, 
In 1827 he published a collected edition of 
his poems (2 vote. 26mo), and in the same 
year produced his ‘Romance of Euglish 
History,’ in three volumes, a collection of 
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tales illustrative of rornant io passages in Eng- 
lish history, one of a series of works on the 
histories of the chief nations of the world, 
composed by various authors ns commissions 
from the publishing firm of Edward Bull. 
The '.Romance ’ of France was by Leitcli 
Bitchie [q. v.l of Italy by Olinrlus Macl'ar- 
lane [q. v.l, of Spain by Don T. de Trueba, 
and oTIndla bv John Ilobart Caunter [q. v.j 
The five have been republished in tlio Ohan- 
dos Glassies. Notwithstanding the extent of 
Neele's contributions, it was written in six 
months, and the overstrain of composition 
and research was bcliovod to hnvo boon ilia 
oause of tho untimely fate of the author, who 
was found dead in bod on 7 Pob. 1828, having 
enfc bis throat in an access of insanity, under 
the delusion that his private affairs had be- 
come hopelessly embarrassed. No symptom 
of a disordered mind appears in his writings, 
which, although tinged with pootical rnolan- 
eholy, are always lucid and coherent j and 
his conversation is represented to have been 
cheerful and vivacious, while I 10 was irre- 
proachable in every relation of life. Ilia 

I Literary Remains,' 'published in one volume 
in 1829, included lus 1 Lectures on English 
Poetry' and a number of talus and poems, 
some never before published, others collected 
from the ‘Monthly Magazine,’ ‘Forgot mo 
not,’ and othor periodicals. 

Aa a poot, Neelo can hardly claim higher 
rank than that of an olegant and nal urtvl vor- 
sifler ; whoso compositions are tho iruit of ft 
genuine poetical impulse, but who lias neither 
sufficient, originality of thought nor forco of 
expression to produce any considerable effect, 
His sincerity and spontaneity plead in his 
favour so long as he confines lduiHolf to 
lyric i lus dramatic attempts are grievously 
defective in truth of representation. His 
short Marios frequently exhibit considerable 
power of imagination and description, espe- 
cially one in which tho legends of the Wan- 
dering Jew and Agrippa’s Magic Mirror are 
very happily combined. Ilia romantic illus- 
trations of English history wore popular in 
their day, imrl might jtloasb in ours wore not 
the curious dialect wlueli was then considered 
to represent modi naval English now entirely 
nut of date. A portrait, engraved by Neolc 
after Archer, was prefixed to the ‘ Literary 
Remains.’ 

[Memoir proflxod to Node's Literary Ro- 
manis, 1829 j Georgian Era, vot, iff. j Times, 

II Feb. 1828 ; (font., Mug. 1828, i. 278 ; Nathan 

Drake’s Wiutor Nights."! R. G. 

NEELE or NEALE, Sin RICHARD (d 
1188), judge, was son of Richard Noolo, who 
was elected member of parliament for Leices- 
ter on 21 Dec. 1141 (Official Jtatumt, i. 838), 


and died in tba following year. Before 1461 
Neele bad evident lyrcooivod grunts from tho 
crown, as he was specially exempted from 
the Act of Resumption passed on Edward I V’s 
accession (itolls of Pari. v. 476«). In 1-163 
he was a member of Gray's Inn, whcuoe ha 
was called serjeant on 7 Nov. On 12 Aug. 
1464, according to Dug dale (Chron. Ser. 
p. 60), he was appointed Icing’s serjeant, but 
tltB ‘ Calendar of Patent Rolls’ records this 
promotion in 1406, When Homy VI was 
restored on 9 Oot. 1470, Neele was mode it 
justice of the king’s bench ; but on Edward's 
return ho was, on 29 May, transferred to 
tho common picas. To this post ho wus re- 
appointed on tho accession of ISdwnrd V, 
Richard III, and Henry VII. Before 1483 
he was knighted, and in that year served as 
a trier of petitions from England, Wales, 
and Ireland. lie died on 11 J une 1486, and 
was buried in Brest, wold Church, Leicester- 
shire, where an alabastor moniunont wbb 
raised to his memory. He marriod Isabella 
Butler of Warrington, Lancashire, by whom 
he had two sons, Ohmtophor and Richard, 
whose great-grandson married a sister of 
Chief-jus tico Unite. Prestwold, which was 
acquired by Noolo, became tho family seat. 

(Oftl. Itot, Put. lip. 30B, 312i, 316, 316 b; 
Rolls of Pari, v, 476 a; Dugdiilo’e Oriuinos, 11 . 
17, and Ohron. Her. pp. 07, 70, 72; Burton's 
Description of Leicestershire, pp. 211-12; 
(lough’s Monumontu, if. 9-1 ; Foss’s Judgus ol 
England, v. OB.) A. IK P. 

NEGRETTI, ENllIOO ANGELO LU- 
DOVICO (1817-1879), optician, wub born at 
Oomo in Italy in 1817, and camo to London 
in 1 829. As a glnsB-bl ower and lhermomol or 
milker, in partnership with M. L’izzi, lie 
established liinthelf at 19 Loathor Lane, 
llolbom, in 1818, and thonco removed to 
9 Hutton Garden in 1818. _ In 1850 he took 
Joseph Warren /umbra into partnership. 
At tho Great Exhibition of 1851 (hay re- 
ceived prize medals as opticians, spool auio- 
niultors, andconstruolors of almost every land 
of scion! i fin or mathematical instruments, 
and wore then appointed meteorological 
iuslrurnont makers to tho queen, Greenwich 
Observatory, and tlio British Moloorological 
Society. In 1852 N egretti took mil n, pal ont, 
No. 14002, for Ikorwomoters and buromoters. 
Tho firm obtained a world-wide reputation 
for the excellence of their work and the up- 
rightness of their dealing. In 1858 they 
removed to 1 07 llolbom Hill, and in 1809- 
to JJolborii Circus. Among the Italians in 
London Negretti enjoyed an almost patri- 
archal popularity; Ids purse was opentothe 
poor, and. his time, already ovorlaxod by hie 
business, was never wanting in their somo&» 
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On 26 Deo. 1884 Seraflno Pelizzioni was 
charged with killing Michael Harrington in 
a public-house, was tried, found guilty, and 
sentenced to be executed on 22 Feb. 1805. 
Through the interest of an Italian committee, 
headed by Negretti, the man was respited j 
and in another trial on 2 March it was 
clearly proved that the murder had been 
committed by Gregorio Mogni, and Peliz- 
zioni was liberated on a free pardon ( Times, 
31 Dec. 1864, 5, 12, 24 Jan., 9, 10, 20 Feb., 
6, 7, 9, IS, 16 March 1865; J. D. Ban- 
man and A. Buckler's Central Criminal 
Court Sessions Paper — Minutes of Evidence, 
1806, lxi. 283-802, 690-686). Negretti was 
also on terms of friendship with Garibaldi. 
The Italian hero was his guest in 1864, when 
he was coming from South America ; and 
when in 1864, after the conquest of Sicily, 
he revisited London, NegTetti was chief of 
the Italian reception committee. On 1 1 April 
1862 he was naturalised as a British subject, 
under the name of Henry Negretti. He died 
at Cricklewood House, Oricklewood, Middle- 
sex, on 24 Sept. 1879. 

[Times, 29 Sept. 1879, p. 11 ; Nature, 1879, 
xx. 642.] G. 0. B. 

NEGUS, FRANCIS (d. 1732), reputed 
inventor of negus, is believed to have been 
connected with the Norfolk family of Negus. 
From 1685 to 1688 he was secretary to the 
Duke of Norfolk, and in that capacity made 
the acquaintance of Elias Ashmole (cf. Asn- 
moxji, Diary, 1 April 1686). He served in 
the French wars under Marlborough, and at- 
tained to the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the 
25th or Suffolk regiment of foot. He was 
in 1716 appointed joint commissioner, and on 
27 June 1717so1b commissioner, for executing 
the office of master of the horse, which office 
he held until the death of George I, He 
was appointed avener and clerk- martial to 
George II on 20 June 1727, and master of his 
majesty’sbuckhounda on 19 July in the same 
year. lie represented Ipswich m parliament 
from 1717 until his death, at his seat at Dal- 
linghoo, Suffolk, on 9 Sept. 1732. His death 
occasioned a copy of verses in the ‘ Ipswioh 
Gazette,’ commencing ‘ Is Negus gone? Ah ! 
Ipswich, weep and mourn.’ Negus was also 
ranger of Swinley Chace, lieutenant, and 
deputy warden of Windsor Forest, and one 
of the commissioners of the lieutenancy of 
Middlesex and liberty of Westminster. 

It is related that on one occasion, when 
the bottle was passing rather more rapidly 
than good fellowship seemed to warrant over 
a hot political discussion, in which a number 
of prominent whigs and tories were taking 
part, Negus averted a fraooe by recommend- 
ing the dilution of the wine with hot water 


and sugar. Attention was diverted from the 
point at issue to a discussion of the merits 
of wine and water, which ended in the com- 
pound being nicknamed 1 negua.’ A corre- 
spondent or the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
(1799, i. 119) states that the term first ob- 
tained currency in Negus’s regiment. A 
contemporary, Thomas Vernon of Ashton. 
(1704-1763), thus recommends the mixture: 
‘ After a morning’s walk, half a pint of white 
wine, made hot and sweetened a little, is 
recond very good. Col. Negus, a gent“ of 
tast, advises it, I have heard say ’ ( Notes and 
Queries, 1st ser. x. 10). Malone in his ‘Life 
of Dry den ’ (prefixed to ‘ Prose Works,’ 1800, 
i. 484) definitely states that the mixture 
called negus was invented by Colonel Negus 
in Queen Anne’B time. The term w&b at first 
applied exclusively to a concoction made with 
port wine, and hence the ingenious but im- 
probable suggestion made by Dr. Fennell, 
that the name may have a punning connec- 
tion with the line in ‘Paradise Lost,’ xi. 397, 
‘ Th' empire of Negus to his utmost port ’ 
(Stanford Dictionary, p. 669). The word 
appears in French as nfigus, and is defined by 
Littrfi as a kind of ‘ limonade au vm.’ 

A portrait of Francis Negus was in 1760 
in the possession of his nephew, a Mr. Potter 
of Frome. 

In 1724 Colonel Francis Negus’s patronage 
was solicited by Samuel Negus, who was 
probably a poor relation. This Samuel Negus, 
who had bean since 1722 a struggling printer 
in Silver Street, near Wood Street, in the 
city of London, published in 1724, through 
William Bowyer, ‘ A Compleat and Private 
List of all the Printing Houses in and about 
the Cities of London and Westminster, to- 
gether with the Printers’ Names, what 
Newspapers they print, and where they are 
to be found : also an Account of the Print- 
ing Houses in the several Corporation Towns 
in England, most humbly laid before the 
Right Honourable the Lord "ViscountTowns- 
hend.’ For this work, which also professes 
to he a key to the political principles of the 
printers enumerated, Negus was rewarded by 
a letter-carrier's place in the post office. 

[Historical Reg. 1727, Chronological Diary, 
pp. 26, 28 ; Gout. Mag. 1732, p. 979 . Notes 
and Queries, 1st ser. x. 10, 6th ser. xi. 189 ; Official 
Returns of Members of Pari, pt.ii.pp 44,66,87; 
Timperley’s Encycl.ofLit, and Typograph. Anec- 
dotes, p. 631 ; Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, i. 
288, 292; Doran’s London in Jacobite Times; 
Haydn’s liook of Dignities, ed. Ockerby, p. 802; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 11th Rep, App. iv. pp. 102, 
339, and App. vii. 106-7; Whitney’s Century 
Dic'ionary.s.v. ‘Negus’ For the analogous term 
* grog ' see art. AnuntAL Vkiinon]. T. S, 
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NEGUS, WILLIAM (1559 P-1016), 
puritan minister, born about 1669, matricu- 
lated as a sizar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in June 1573, and graduated B.A. 
1677-8. He was lecturer or beneficed in 
Essex (probably Peldon) soon aft or 1681. In 
158J he became a member of an association 
ofEssex ministers which was formed in that 
year, and he continued with it until at least 
1680. He was first suspended (1588-4) 
for refusing Whitgift’s three articles and the 
oath, but in October 1584 ho informed the 
meeting of the association that the bishop 
had proceeded against him contrary to law, 
1 md that he might preaoh again. In Fe- 
bruary 1685 ho ' took his journey to London 
for his restoring to liberty in his oalling, and 
he was at that time restored to his public 
ministry again before he came hack to ur,’ 
He thereupon settled at Ipswich on a year’s 
agreement with the people, probably as 
assistant to Dr. Robert Horton [q. v.], common 
preacher there. Trouble arose between the 
two, and Hogue seems to haye displaced 
Horton. But his own agreement with the 
town was broken by the people before its 
expiry, and Hegus ‘ accepted a good call ’ to 
the church at Loigli, where ho entered shortly 
before 8 May 1586. Papers preserved in 
the Norrice MSS. relating to his suspension, 
and a petition of the inhabitants of Leigh 
pressing him not to stand on trifles in matter 
of the ceremonies, must refer to a second 
suspension, doubtless in 1587, If so, this sus- 
pension alto was recalled, and Ncgua lived 
quietly till Jomes’s reign, when ‘ lie was again 
in trouble, nnd at length deprived before 
August 1609,’ at which time his successor 
was instituted to Loigli. Hegus continued to 
live in the parish, whore he had a house, and 
was buried in Leigh Church on 8 Jan. 1016- 
1816. His will (apparently holograph), in 
which he gave 31. to the poor of Leigh, is in 
the Commissary Court of Essox, dated 16 Jim, 
1816, and proved 4 March. Ilia gravestone 
was ejected from the ohnrcli in 1841, 
Jonathan (misoalled John in Hewcourt's 
‘Repertorium’), one of the sons of William 
Negus, wns vicar of the adjoining parish of 
Prittlewell, and died in 1633. 

Another WilliamNogusmatrieulated from 
Christ Church, Oxford, on IS Oot. 1598 ; 
graduated B.A, 1601 , and M.A. 1604 , lie was 
rector of Gay ton-le-W old, Li ucolnshiro, 1611, 
nnd rector of Spelsbury, Oxfordshire, 1018 
(see Foster, Alumni Own. 1600-1714), 
Negus ‘of Leigh 'was author of ‘Man’s 
active Obedience, or the Power of Godliness 
. . . or a Treatise of Faith worthily called 
Precious Faitli ... by Master William 
Negus, lately Minister of God’s Word at 


Lee in E^sex’ (pp. xxii, 311), London, 1619, 
4to (dedicated to Sir Thomas Smith by 
Jonathan^ son of William Negus, and with a 
reface signed by Stephen EgerLon and by 
ohn Syme, reotor of Leigh in succession to 
Negus). 

[The main authority is the original Acts of the 
association referred to, formerly in the posses- 
sion of Sir Henry Spolman, now in that ot J. H. 
Gurnoy, esq., of Keswick, Norwich. A transcript 
belongs to the present writer. This manuscript 
proves that the statements that Negus was made 
rector of Leigh in 1581, and was suspended at 
Leigh in 1684, are incorrect, as also Newcourt’s 
date (31 March 1685) of his institution to Loigh. 
See also Roger Norrice MS8., A68S, nnd ^ , p. 92 
(Dr. Williams’s Library) ; Wodderspoon’s Ips- 
wich, p. 368 ; Neal’B Puritans, i. 346 ; Brook’s 
Puritans, i. 296; Cooper’s Athonse Cantabr. ; 
David's Nonconformity in Esaox, pp. 116, 132; 
N 1 wooiirt ’s Bapertorium ; Poster’s A himni Oxon. ; 
information from II. W. King, esq., Leigh Hall, 
Essex, nnd J. 0. Gould, oeq., Longhton, Essex.] 

W. A. 8. 

NEILD, JAMES (1744-1814), philan- 
thropist, wns born on 4 June (N.S.) 1744 at 
ICnutsford, Cheshire, whore his family had 
some properly. His father died, leaving five 
children, and his mother supported the 
family by carrying on business ob a linen- 
draper. After a very briof education Nuild 
lived two years willi an uncle, who was a 
farmer; but at tbe ond of 1760 he obtained 
a situation with a jeweller in London, and 
wftB afterwards employed by Hemming, the 
king's goldsmith. Noild developed groat me- 
chanical skill, and also learned to engrave, 
model, and draw, as well as to fence. In 
1770 a legacy from his undo, the farmer, 
onabled lum to set up in business as a jeweller 
in St, James's Street. The venture proved a 
success, and in 1792 he retired on a fortune. 

Since liis first settlement in London Neild 
devoted his leisure to endeavours to reform 
the prisons of the country. When visiting 
in 1762 a fcllow-apprenl ice who was confined 
for debt in the King’s Bench, ho had gained 
his first impression of the necessity of re- 
form. Subsequently lie inspected Newgate, 
the Derby prisons, Liverpool, Bridewell, the 
Chester dungeons, nnd before 1770the prisons 
at Calais, St. Orner, Dunkirk, Lille, ana Paris. 
The barbarous treatment to which prisoners 
wore subjected in nearly all these places 
stirred Neild'e energies, and on the formation 
in May 1778 of a Society for the Relief and 
Discharge of Persons imprisoned for Small 
Debts, Neild was appointed treasurer, and 
remained associated with the society till his 
death. In hie capacity of treasurer he visited 
prisons inand aboufLondon, and made weekly 
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reports, Fifteen montlis after the formation 
ol the society 986 prisoners had been dis- 
charged, at a cost of a little less than 2,900/. 

In 1779 Neild extended his inspection to 
Flanders and Germany. In 1781 lie caught 
gaol fever at Warwick, and his ill-health, 
combined with business cares, for a time inter- 
rupted his philanthropic work. But in 1800 
he published his ‘ Account of Persons confined 
for Debt in the various Prisons of England 
and Wales. . .with their Provisionary Al- 
lowances during Confinement, as reported 
to the Society for the Discharge and Re- 
lief of Small Debtors.' In the third edition, 
published in 1608, the results of further 
investigations in Scotland, as well as in Eng- 
land, were incorporated. He kept a diary of 
his tour, and wrote to his friend, Dr. John 
Cookley Lettsom [q. v.], accounts of his ex- 
periences. These the latter prevailed on him 
to publish in the * Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 
under the form of ‘Prison Remarks.’ They 
were prefaced by communications from Lett- 
som, and led to a great awakening of public 
interest. Gaolers were on the olort, and 
magistrates showed a keener sense of their re- 
sponsibilities (cf. Gent. May. 1806 ii. 892-4, 
1019, 1020, 1124-6, 1806 i. 19-24). In the 
latter half of 1809, during a four months' 
excursion in England and Scotland, Neild 
was presented with the freedom of Glasgow, 
Perth, Paisley, Inverness, and Ayr. 

In 1812, with the assistance of the Rev. 
Weeden Butler, he published in quarto his 
•State of the Prisons in England, Scotland, 
andWales, extending to variousPlaces therein 
issigned, not for the Debtors only, but for 
Felons alB 0 ,and other loss criminal Offenders ; 
i ogetker with some useful Documents, Obser- 
\ ations, and Remarks, adapted to explain and 
improve the Condition of Prisoners in general.’ 
The first part exposed the absurdity of the 
prevailing system of imprisonment, for debt, 
The book was favourably noticed in the 
•Edinburgh Review,’ January 1814, 

During the latter part of his life Neild 
lived chiefly at 4 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 
where he died on 10 Feb. 1814. He had pro- 
perty in several coimtios, and was high sheriff 
of Buckinghamshire in 1804, when he was also 
u J.P. in Kent, Middlesex, and Westminster, 
He moreover held a commission for several 
years in the Bucks volunteer infantry. 

Neild married in 1778 Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of John Outnden, esq., of Battersea, 
She died on 30 June 1791, and was buried in 
Battersea Church. Besides a daughter Eliza- 
beth, who died young, he had two sons. 
William, the elder (1779-1810), predeceased 
his father. He was educated at Eton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, but was treated 
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with such harshness by his father that he 
left England for the West Indies. He prac- 
tised as a barrister at Tortola in 1809, and 
was appointed in the following year king’s 
advocate at St. Thomas’s. Bad health, how- 
ever, compelled him to return to England, 
and he died immediately after his arrival at 
Falmouth on 19 Oct. 1810. Neild’s treatment 
of his elder son resembled the similar conduct 
of Howard, his predecessor in the work of 
prison reform. Lettsom found the state 
of public opinion on the subject an insur- 
mountable obstacle to his eilbrts to raise a 
statue to his friend. The second son, John 
Camden Neild, is separately noticed. 

A portrait of James Neild by De Wilde, 
engraved by Maddocks, appoars in Nichols’s 
1 Literary Illustrations ’ and Faulkner’s 
‘ Chelsea.’ 

[In J. C. Pettigrew's Memoirs of J. C. Lett- 
som, ii. 191-218, ib a full autobiographical sketch 
of Neild's life lip to 1806, to which are appended 
bomo lines on Neild hy Miss Portor, and various 
letters written to Lettsom bolwoou 1807 and 
1811. There are other scattered references to 
him in Lettsom’s Correspondence. See also 
Nichols’s Literary Illustration!., ii. 689-706, and 
Anecdotes, ix. 226 ; Lipscomb's IIiBt. of Bucks, 
i. 841-2 j Faulkner’s Hist, of Chelsea, 1828, i. 
399, 403, ii. 67 ; Tattum’sMomoirof John Camden 
Neild, pp. 1, 2; Biog. Diet, of Living Authors; 
AlHbones Diet. Engl. Lit. ii. 1406-7 ; Clont. 
Mag. 1814 i. 206, 1882 ii. 429, 492, &c.; 
Neild’s Works.) G. Ln G. N. 

NEILD, JOHN CAMDEN (1780P-1862), 
eccentric, son of James Noild fq, v.], was 
probably bom in St. James's Street, Lon- 
don, about 1780. lie was educalod at Eton 
from 1793 to 1797, and then at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, whence ho graduated B.A. 
1801 and M.A. 1804. On 0 Fob, 1808 lie 
was called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn. Suc- 
ceeding in 1814 to the whole of bis father’s 
property, estimated at260, 000/., lie developed 
into a confirmed miser, and the last thirty 
j oars of his life were solely employed in 
accumulating wealth, lie lived m a large 
house, 6 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, but it was 
so meanly furnished that for somo time he 
had not a bed to lie on, Ilia dress con- 
sisted of a blue swallow-tailed eoat with 
gilt buttons, brown trousors, short gaiters, 
and slioeB which were patched and generally 
down at the heels. He never allowed lus 
dothos to be brushed, because, ho said, it 
destroyed the nap. He continually visited 
his numerous estates, walking whenever it 
was possible, never went to the expense of 
a great-coat, and always stayed with his 
tenants, sharing tlieiv coarse meals and lodg- 
ing. While at North Mavston, in Bucking- 
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bamshire, about 18SJ8 he attempted to cut 
ius throat, and Ms life was only saved by the 
prompt attention of Ms tenant’s wife, Mrs. 
Neale. Unlike other eminent misors— Daniel 
Dancer or John Elwes— ho occasionally in- 
dulged in acts of benevolence, possessed con- 
siderable knowledge of legal and general 
literature, and to the lost retained a love for 
the classics, He died at 5 Olieyne Walk, 
Chelsea, SO Aug. 1852, aged 72, and was 
buried in the chancel of North Marston 
Church on 9 Sept. By his will, after be- 
queathing a few trifling legacies, he loft the 
whole of his property, estimated at 500,0001, 
to ‘Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria, begging- Her Majesty's most gracious 
acceptance of the some for her sole use and 
benefit.’ Two caveats were outered against 
the will, but were subsequently withdrawn. 
Queen Victoria increased Neills bequests to 
the three executors from 1001 to 1,0001 
each, she provided for liis servants, for 
whom he made no provision, and she secured 
an annuity of 1001 to Mrs. Neale ( who had 
frustrated Neild's attempt at suicide. In 
1885 Queen Victoria restored the chancel of 
North Marston Church and inserted a win- 
dow to Neild’s memory. 

[Chambers's Book of Days, 18G4, ii. 285—8 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1817 vol. lxxxvii. pfc. i. pp, 805-9, 
1852 xxxriil. 428-31, 492, 1861 xxxix. 670 ; 
Illustr. London News, 1862 xxi 222, 360, 1866 
xxvii. 379-80 ; Timka's English Eccentrics, 
1876, pp. 99-103; Times, 8 tiepL, 1862, p. 7, 
26 Oet. p. 0 .] a. 0. 13. 

NEILE. [idee also Nbax, Nbaeh, Neele, 
and Nunc.] 

NEILE, RICHARD (1602-1640), arch- 
bishop of York, bom in W ostrainst or in 1502, 
was Bon of a tallow-chandler, but his grand- 
father had hold a considerable estate mid an 
offioe at court under Ilonry VIII, till ho was 
deprived for non-compliance with the Nix 
Articles. Richard was educated at Westmin- 
ster School, undor Edward Grant [q. v,] and 
William Camden [q. v.] (Wood, Athena i 
Oaonimm, ii. 841), but never became a good 
scholar. When ho was bishop of Durliam ho 
reproved a schoolmaster for severely flogging 
liis boys, and Slid that ho had himself been 
so muoh chastised at Westminster that ho 
never acquired amttst cry of Latin (Lhiuhton, 
Epitome, p. 76). Dr. ( (rant would lvavo por- 
suadod lus molhor to apprentice him to a 
bookseller, but ho was sent, by Mildred, lady 
Burghley, wife of the lord treasurer, on 
the recommendation of Gabriel Goodman 
fo. v.J denn of Westminster, to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, as ‘a poor and father- 
less child, of good hope to bo learned, and to . 
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continue therein’ (letter of Dr. Goodman, 
given in Ln Nims, Lives of Bishops since 
the Reformation, p. 137), lie was admitted 
scholar of the college on 22 April 1680, and 
matriculated on 18 May, lie continued to 

S the patronage of the Burghley family. 

ng in their household, and became 
chaplain to Lord Burghley, and afterwards 
to his son, Robert Oeoil, earl of Salisbury, 
lie took the degree of doctor in divinity in 
1000, when he ‘ kept the Commencement Act," 
and therein maintained the following ques- 
tions! 1. ‘Auricularis Confossio Papistica 
non nititur Verbo Dai.’ 2. ‘ Aniraio piorum 
erant in ctelo ante Christi Aeoensum.’ He 
preaohed before Queen Elizabeth, who wa- 
‘much taken with him,’ Among his early 
preferments was tho vicarage of Olioshunt, 
Hertfordshire (resigned in 1609), and on the 
memorable 6 Nor. 1606 he was installed dean 
of Westminster, ne resigned tho deanery in 
1610. While at Westminster he took great 
interest in the progress of the school, and 
yearly sent two or three scholars to the uni- 
versities at his own oost, ‘in thankful re- 
membrance of God's goodness,’ through the 
beneficence of liis patrons tho Cecils. 

In 1008 he was nominated bishop of Ro- 
chester. lie was elected on 2 July, con- 
firmed on 8 ( )cl., and consecrated at, Lambeth 
on 9 Oct. In August ho appointed Laud Ms 
chaplain, and it was by his introduction that, 
tho future nrohhibhap first preached before 
the king on 17 Sept. 1010. He interested 
himself keenly in the advancement of his 
chaplain, and gave him several valuablo pre- 
ferments, It was his interest with the king 
which procured tho royal license for Laud’s 
election lo the presidency of St. John’s Col- 
lege, in spite of the representations of the 
chancellor of the university of Oxford. 

On the translation of Abbot from Lichfield 
to London in 1010, Neale was elected bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry on 12 Oct., and 
oonfiruied on 6 Dec. In 1612 lie was con- 
cerned in the trial for horosy of Edward 
Wightraan. Tho unhappy wan was con- 
demned for blasphemy on tho doctrine of the 
Trinity, and finally burnt at tho stake by tho 
secular powor I State Trials, ii. 727 j Cal, cf 
Stale Papers, Dom, 1630-40). 

In 1618 Noilo sat on the commission ap- 
pointed to try tho Essex divorco suit, and 
with Bishop Androwes and tho majority he 
voted in favour of the dissolution of tho 
unhappy marriage [sec Dnvninrox, Rochet, 
third Earl ov Essex], He continued in high 
favour with the king. In 3614 he was 
translated to Lincoln, In thodebato in the 
House of Lords on the oommons’ demand for 
a conference on tho impositions (24 May 
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1614), he mode himself prominent hy a vio- 
lent attack upon the commons and a strong 
declaration oi the royal prerogative. The 
House of Commons, after hot debate, de- 
manded satisfaction from the lords for the 
aspersions of Neile. The bishop Anally apo- 
logised with tears, hut the commons pro- 
ceeded to farther charges and recriminations 
which were silenced only by the dissolution 
of parliament. James’s favour was not alie- 
nated. Neile attended the king in his pro- 
gress to Scotland in 1617, and on his return 
was translated to Durham (9 Oct.) ‘He 
presently set himself,’ says Heylyn ( Cypria- 
nus Anglicus, p. 74 ), 1 on work to repair the 
alaces and houses belonging to it which 
e had found in great decay; but he so 
adorned and beautified them in a very short 
space, that they that saw them could not 
think that they were the same.' lie pulled 
down part of the great hall in the castle of 
Durham (Wood, ii. 781). ‘ But that which 
gave him most content was his palace of 
Durham House in the Strand, not only 
because it afforded him convenient room for 
his retinue, but because it was large enough 
to allow sufficient quarters for Buckeridge, 
bishop of Rochester, and Laud, dean ox 
Gloucester, which he enjoyed when he was 
bishop ofSt. David's also ; someotherquarters 
were reserved for his old servant, Doctor 
Linsell, and others for such learned men of 
hie acquaintance as came from time to time 
to attend upon him, insomuch that it passed 
commonly By the name of Durham College’ 
(Heyi. in, Cyprianw\ see also Laud, Won cs, 
hi. 177). The affairs of the north kept him 
fully employed, but he attended the trial 
of Bacon, when he spoke against depriving 
the fallen chancellor of his peerage. In the 
northern province his political activity was 
aonsideraBle. He corresponded constantly 
with Secretary Conway on the defence of the 
coast, the tram bands, fortifications, ammu- 
nition, ordnance, and protection of fisheries 
(cf. Cal. Stats Papers, Dom. 27 Oct. 1626, 
6 Aug. 1626). 

From the end of 1625 the French am- 
bassadorresidedinDurbomHouse {ib. 81 Dec. 
1626), and the riot that occurred when the 
king endeavoured to arrest the English Ro- 
manists attending mass in his chapsl was 
only stayed hy the personal intervention of 
Neile (see Gaedinee, Mist, of England, 
vi. 70-1). At the end of April 1627 he was 
sworn of the privy council. On 9 Oct. in 
the same year he was placed on the com- 
mission appointed to exercise archiepisoopal 
jurisdiction daring the sequestration of Abbot 
{Cal, <f State Papers, Horn.) On 10 Dec, he 
was elected bishop of Winchester, was con- 


firmed on 7 Feb., and received the tempo- 
ralities on 19 Feb. 1628 (ib.) Neile was 
now recognised as one of the most prominent 
members of the party of which Laud was the 
admitted leader (ib*. August 1328; Ladd, 
Works, vi. 301), and complaints against him 
were made in parliament (February 1629). 
A patron of John Cosin [q. v.] and Richard 
Montagu fq.v.jj as well as of Laud, he was 
an uncompromising churchman and disci- 
plinarian, The commons declarod that be 
silenced all opposition to popery, and in the 
debate on the pardons to Montagu, Cosin, 
and Sibthorpe hie conduct furnished Oliver 
Cromwell with the subject of his first speech 
in the house. On 13 June the commons 
voted 1 that Dr. Neile, Bishop of Winchester, 
ond Dr. Laud, Bishop of Bath and Wells, be 
named to be those near about the king who 
are suspected to be Arminians, and that they 
are justly suspected to be unsound in their 
opinions that way.’ His defence was based 
on the Anglican theory which found so little 
favour in the commons, but he was careful to 
purge himself from all suspicion of popery 
by severity towards recusantB {Cal. qf State 
Pavers, Dom. passim). 

Neile regularly sat on the high commis- 
sion and in the Star-chamber. In the ease 
of Leighton (1680, Star-chamber) he argued 
in favour of the divine right of episcopacy 
(of. Gaebindb, Gases in the Courts , &c., 
Camd. Soo.; Cal. of State Papers, Dom, 
passim). His commission was from the Holy 
Spirit. ‘ If he could not make that good, 
he would fling his rochet and all the rest 
from his back’ ("Leighton, Epitome, p. 76). 

On 6 Jan. 1681 he was put on the com- 
mission for inquiring into the execution of 
the laws concerning the relief of the poor, the 
binding of apprentices, &c., and on 10 April 
on that for the repair of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
On 28 Feb, he was elected to the archbishopric 
of York, vacant by the death of Harsnet. 
The royal assent to the election was given 
on 8 March, the confirmation took place on 
19 March, and the enthronement on 16 April 
(Lb Nnvn; Cal. of State Papers). On 24 Nov. 
1088 he took part in the baptism of James, 
duke of York. In 1686 he vindicated the 
right of the orohbishops of York to visit 
Queen's College, Oxford, as against the claim 
of Laud. 

In January 1688-4 he sent to the king a 
long report of the state of church affairs in 
his diocese and province {ib, with the king's 
notes) . He had found the dioceses of Carlisle 
and Chester to have very widely departed 
from the practice of uniformity, many of 
the ministers ‘ chapping, changing, altering, 
omitting, and adding at their pleasure, and 
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lav officers interfering 1 in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters in a highhanded way,’ By January 1336 
he had ordered his province much more suc- 
cessfully. In his own diocese he ‘ scarce finds 
a heneficed minister stiffly unconformable,' 
and very large sums had beon spent in repair- 
ing ana adorning churches, The report of 
the diocese for 1636-7 states that he had 
not found 1 any distractions of opinion touch- 
ing points of divinity lately controverted.’ 
lie declared himself a ‘ great adversary of the 
puritan faction ... yet (having been a bishop 
eight and twenty years) he never deprived 
any man, but has endeavoured thoir reforma- 
tion.’ 

Though an old man, he continued till his 
death to be active in political aa well as in 
ecclesiastical businoss. Till within a fort- 
night of his death his correspondence waB lcept 
up with Laud ? Windebanke, and Sir Dudley 
Oarietou. Neile died ' in the mansion house 
belonging to theprebendofStiilington, within 
the dose of the church of York/ on 81 Oot. 
1640, and was buriod at the east end of the 
cathedral, in the chapel of All Saints, without 
a monument. He was a man of little learn- 
ing, but of much address and great capacity 
for business, and he possessed in a marked 
degree the power of influencing and directing 
the work of others. He was popular both 
at court and among his dergy. Beady and 
humorous of speoch, conscientious in ms at- 
tachment to the principles advocated by men 
more learned than himself, hard working and 
careful of opportunity, he became prominent 
and successful where greater men failed. 
His best quality was a sound oommon-senso, 
his worst a lack of prescience. He was ‘ a 
man of such a strange composition that 
whether he were of a larger ona more public 
soul, or of a more uncourtlyoonvorsation, it 
were hard indeed to say’ (HaiLTU 1 ). Laud 
spoke of him as ' a man well known to be as 
true to, and as stout for, the church of Eng- 
land established by law as any man that 
came to preferment in it’ ( Works, iv. 293). 
Baillie mentions him on Ms doath as 1 a groat 
enemy to us’ (BaiXiLIB, Letters, ed, Lang, 
i. 276). He loft one son, Paul Neile of 
‘Bowdill,’ Yorkshire, who was knighted 
27 May 1638, and was father of William 
Neile [q. v.] 

He published ! 1 , Articles for his primary 
visitation as Bishop of Winchester, printed 
byR. Young, London, 1628. Containing in- 
quiries ns to the ministering of the saora- 
ments, ordering of penances, and mainte- 
nance of church discipline, 2. Articles for 
ins met ropolitical visitation, London, printed 
by John Norton, 1683. Almost exactly the 
same as tho above. 8. ’By commandment 
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of King James he printed in English and 
Latin the conference that he had with the 
Archbishop of Spalatro after he had disco- 
vered his intention to return to Rome’ (Ln 
Nnvn, Lives of the Bishops since the Refor- 
mation, p. 149, quoting from Neile’B manu- 
script defence of himself in parliament). 

[Calendars of State Papers, Dorn. 1626-40 ; 
Laud's Works ; Anthony Wood’B Athenm Oxon. ; 
Gardiner's Hist, of England; Iloylyn’s Oyprinieus 
Anglieus; Perry’s Hist, of tho Cl lurch of Eng- 
land; Waller’s Poems, 1722, p.vi; YorltsDiorieH 
(SurteOB Soo.), vol. lxv. ; Gnrclinor'a Reports of 
Cases in the Courts of Star Chamber and High 
Commission (Camd. Soo.), 1886 ] W. H, II. 

NEILE, WILLIAM (1037-1670), mathe- 
matician, was the eldest son of Sir Paul 
Neile and the grandson of Richard Neile 
[q. v.], archbishop of York, in whose pnlace 
at Bishopthorpe he was born on 7 Dec. 
1637. Entering Wadham College, Oxford, 
as a gentleman-commoner in 1662, but not 
matriculating in the university till 1666, he 
soon displayed mathematical genius, whioh 
was developed by the instructions of Dr. 
Wilkins and Dr. Seth Ward. In 1667 ho 
became a student at the Middle Temple. 
In the same year, at tho age of nineteen, he 
gave an exact rectification of the cubical 
parabola, and communicated his discovery — 
the first of its kind — to Brounclter, Wren, 
and others of the Gresham College Society. 
His demonstration was published in Wallis’s 
‘ Do Oyoloide,’ 1669, p. 91. Neile was elected 
a follow of the Royal Society on 7 Jan. 1063, 
and a member of the council on 11 April 
1060. His theory of motion was communi- 
cated to the society on 29 April 1669 (B utOH, 
Hist, of the Royal Society, u. 301). lie pro- 
seouted astronomical observations with in- 
struments erected on the roof of his father’s 
rssidonco, the ‘Hill House,’ at White Walt- 
ham in Berkshire, whore he died, in hie 
thirty-third year, on 24 Aug, 1670, * to the 
great grief of his father, ana resentment of 
all virtuosi and good men that were ac- 
quainted with his admirable parts’ (Wood). 
A white marble monument in tbe parish 
church of White Waltham commemorates 
him, and an inscribed slab in tho floor marks 
bis burial-place. He belonged to the privy 
council of Charles II, Hoarno says of him, 
‘ lie was a virtuouB, sober, pious man, and 
had suoh a powerful genius 1o mathematical 
learning that had he not been out off in the 
prime ofhis yoars, in all probability he would 
have equallod, if not excolled, the celebrated 
men o* that profession. Duop molancholy 
hastened his end, through his love for a maid 
ofhonour, to marry whom he oould not obtain 
his fathers consent.’ 
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[Foator’a Alumni Oxcnienses, 1500-1714, s. v. 
• Ne.ile; ’ Wood's Athens Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 91)2 ; 
Hearne’s itinerary of John LeUnd, 2nd edit. 
1744, p. 144; Rigaud’s Correspondence of Heian- 
tifie Men, ji, 488, 808 ; Wallis's Letter on M file's 
Invention (Phil. Trans, viii, 8146) ; Phil. Trans. 
Abridged, ii. 112 (Hutton); Birch’s Hist, of the 
Hoyal Sob. ii. 480 ; Hutton’s Mathematical Diet. 
1816 ; Marie's Hist, des Sciences, v. 117 ; Mon- 
tucla's Hist, des Mathdmatiques, ii. 338 ; Pog- 
eendorffs Bios. Lit. Handwortorbnch.l 

A. M. 0. 

NEILL. [Sae also Neai, Neale, and 
Neiee.] 

NEILL, JAMES GEORGE SMITH 
(1810-1867), colonel and brigadier-general, 
eldest son of Colonel Neill of Burnweill and 
Swendridge Muir, Ayrshire, was born in the 
neighbourhood of Ayr on 27 May 1810. lie 
was educated at Ayr and at Glasgow Uni- 
versity. He obtained an army cadetship in 
the East India Company's Bervieo, and ar- 
rived at Madras on 1 June 1827. Sir Thomas 
Munro [q. v.], governor of the Madras presi- 
dency, who had married a relative of Neill, 
took kindly notice of tho boy, and he was 
posted on 5 J une, with date as ensign of 5 Deo. 
1826, to the Madras first European regimunt, 
thenquartered atMachlipatnam. newas pro- 
moted lieutenant on 7 Nov. 1828. Hie was 
appointed fort adjutant at Maclilipatnam on 
15 Sept. 1829, and held the office until the 
regiment marched to Kampti. On 1 May 1831 
he was made quartermaster and interpreter 
to the right wing of his regiment at Kampti, 
On 7 March 1834 he was nominated adjutant 
of his regiment, and was afterwards selected 
to command the escort of the resident of 
Nagpur. 

On 1 J an. 1837 he left Kolikod on siek fur- 
lough to Europe. He returned to Madras 
on 25 July 1839, before the expiration of his 
furlough, in the hope of being employed in 
the operations in Afghanistan; but in this he 
was disappointed. 

On 23 March 1841 he was appointed to the 
general staff as deputy assistant adjutant- 
general in the ceded districts. While hold- 
ing this appointment he wrote a short ac- 
count of the history of his regiment, which 
was published in 1843 under the title of 
‘ Historical Record of the Madras European 
Regiment.’ On 6 Jan. 1812 he was pro- 
moted brevet captain, and on 26 June he was 
made aide-de-camp to Major-general Woulfe. 
Neill was promoted captain (regimental) on 
3 Jan. 1843, and major on 25 March 1850, 

When the second Burmese war broke out 
in 1852, Neill threw up his staff appointment 
and hastened to rejoin his regiment, which 
had been ordered to the seat of war, On 1 
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his way he was met by the announcement 
that he had been appointed to the staff of Sir 
Scudamore Steele, commanding the Madras 
troops in Burmah, as deputy assistant adju- 
tant-general. He did admirable work "all 
through the campaign. On the conclusion 
of the war he was left at Rangoon in com- 
mand of the Madras troops, and was actively 
employed under Sir John. Oheape [q. v.] in 
suppressing insurrections near Thurygyeen, 
Bassein, and elsewhere. Constant exposure 
and hard work in a bad climate brought on 
fever, which nearly proved fatal ; hut he 
recovered, and was sent to England, arriving 
in June 1854, For his sorvicos in the Bur- 
mah war he was promoted brevet lieutenant- 
colonel on 9 Dec. 1853. 

When the war with Russia commenced, 
General (afterwards Sir) Robert Vivian, who 
had been adj utant-general of the Madras army, 
was selected to command the Anglo-Turkish 
force, called the Turkish contingent, and 
Neill was appointed his second in command. 
He was given the rank of colonel on the 
staff, and went to Constantinople in April 
1866. On his arrival he was appointed to 
command a division stationed in camp at 
Buyulcdere, on the Bosphorus, where he re- 
mained till July, bringing the force under 
his command into a state of efficiency and 
discipline. Owing to the excesses of the 
Bnshi-Bazoukhs, commanded by General 
Be&tson, a military commission, composed 
partly of British officers and partly of Turk- 
ish offioials, _ was appointed, with Noill as 
president, to inquire into the outrages. The 
commission was opened on 27 July at the 
embassy, and full powers woro givon to it to 
try and to punish the offendovs, Sovero and 
immediate punishment for plunder was ad- 
ministered, and soon produced good effects, 
while Noill reported that the excesses com- 
mitted were due to lax discipline, and indi- 
cated what steps should bB taken to amend it. 
Neill received the thanks of Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, the ambassador, who directed 
General Beatson either to adopt Neill’s re- 
commendations or adhere to the resolution 
he had announced of resigning liis command. 

Neill displayed considerable ability in or- 
ganising and reforming the Turkish contin- 
gent. lie was determined to have no olfii'ars 
that were not fit for the work, and got rid of 
no less than twelve officers, including a briga- 
dier-general, three lieutenant-colonels, and 
three majors. On the conclusion of tho war 
Neill returned home, and, after spending the 
remainder of his leave with his family, sailed 
for Indio again on 20 Feb. 1857, arriving in 
Madras on 29 March. Ilis regiment was 
away in the Persian Gulf, forming part of 
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the expedition under Sir James Outyam [<}.v,] 
He was preparing to start for Busliire to join 
it when, on G April, intelligence arrived that 
the war with Persia was over, and on 20 April 
the Madras fusiliers roaohed Madras. Colonel 
Stevenson, who was iu command, left for 
England on sick leave on the 28tli, and Noill 
took over command of the regiment. 

On 10 May news camo from Calcutta that 
the troops at Mirat and Delhi had mutinied, 
and Northern India wne in a blaze. Neill 
embarked his regiment at once, fully equipped 
for service, in ncoordance with instructions 
received, aiul arrived at Calcutta on 23 May. 
Tlioy were 1 entrained ’ by detachments en 
route for Banaros. 

Nsill arrived at Damiras on S Juno 1857. 
The following day the 37tli native infantry 
and o Sikh regiment mutinied. They wore at- 
tacked and dispersed by tho artillery, some 
of the 10th fool and of tho Madras fusiliers. 
Thrice the rebels charged the g ans, and thrice 
were driven back with grape shot) thou they 
wavered and tied. Never was rout so com- 
plete. Brigadier-general Ponsonby, who 
wa9 in command, was iucapaoitated by sun- 
stroke, and Neill assumed the command. lie 
was duly confirmed in the appointment, as 

S ulier-geuoral to command tho Haidaro- 
contingent . Ilia attention was at onco 
called to AllnluiMd, whore tho 0th nativo 
infantry mutinied on 5 June and massacred 
their oilicars. Tho fort still remained in our 
hands, but was threatened from without by 
the mutineers, who wore proparing to iuvoal 
the plaoe, while tho fidelity of the Silth 
troops within was doubtful. Noill ut once 
despatched fifty mon of the Madras fusiliers 
to Allahabad by forced marches. Tlioy ar- 
rived the following day (Cth), and fouuu the 
bridge iu tho hands ol tho enemy, but got in 
by a steamer sent from the fort for thorn, 
Another detachment sent by Neill arrived 
on the 9th, and on llio 11th Neill himself, 
having iniido over the command at Biinaras 
to Colonel Gordon, appeared with a further 
reinforcement of forty men. Neill oxpori- 
enoed considerable difficulty in getting into 
Allahabad. lie was nearly out off on route 
from Ban&ras, and when ho got near Alluha- 
blid it was blazing forenoon. A boat was ob- 
tained by stealing it from the robuls, and 
Neill anil his mon had to wade a mile through 
burning sand in tho hot sun. Two of his 
men died in tho boat of sunstroke. Neill’s 
anergotio measures soon altorod tho position 
of affairs. The heat wus terrific, hut Noill 
on 12 June recovered tho bridge and secured 
a safe passage for another detachment of a 
hundred mon of llio fusiliers from Bandras. 
On the 13th he opened fire an the enemy in 
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the adjacent villages, and on the 14th, a 
further detachment of fusiliors having ar- 
rived, the Sikh corps was moved outside the 
fort, and with it all inimodiate remaining 
danger. 

Un the evening of the 14th and during the 
15th ho continued to lire on tho enemy in the 
villages adjoining, lie also sent a steamer, 
with some gunners, a howitzer, and twentj 
picked shots of the fusiliers, up the Jumnu. 
Thcydidagrcat deal of execution. Tho Sikhs, 
supported by a party of the fusiliors, cleared 
the villages of ICaidganj and Matinganj 
The insurgents wore thoroughly beaten. The 
Moulavie fled, and the ringleaders dispersed, 
‘At Allahabad,’ wroto Lord Canning to the 
chairman of the East India Company, 1 tho 6th 
regiment has mutinied, and fearful atrocities 
wero commit ted by the people on Europeans 
outside the fort, But the fort has been 
saved. Colonel Neill, with nearly three 
hundred European fusiliers, is established 
in it ; and that point, the most precious in 
India at this moment, and for many year.-, 
the one most neglected, is safe, tlmnlc God. 
A column will collect there (with all the 
spoed which the moans of conveyance will 
allow of), which Brigadior Havolo'ek, just re- 
turned foam Persia, will command.’ ' Before 
TIavulock came, cholera suddenly appeared. 
Tt did not last long, but within three days 
carried off fifty men. Neill Bet to work 
energetically to equip a small force to push 
into Oawnpore to relieve Wheeler ; he also 
collected guns and material for a largo fovco 
to follow. For his services at Allahabad he 
was promoted colonel in tho army and ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp to the queen. 

Ilavolock arrived on 30 J uno. The column 
which Noill had prepared for Oawnpore 
started undor Major Rcnaud on 3 J uly. Nows 
hud just arrived from Lucknow of tho terri- 
ble tragedy enactod at Oawnpore, but it was 
not fully bolioved j at any rato, hopes were 
entertained that tho story might be tho in- 
vention of Nana Suhib, Captain Spuvgin 
of tho Madras fusiliers, with ono hundred 
mon ancl two guns, also left Allahabad on 
8 July on hoard a river steamor to co-operate 
with itenaud. Ilavalock was dolayed by 
want of bullocks for a few days, but finally 
left AllabnMd on 7 July. Noill wns loft at 
Allahabad to reorganise another column. It 
was a great disappointment to Noill that, 
after his successes at Allahabad, be should 
he superseded by a senior officer ; but lie was 
somewhat consoled on 15 July by n telegram 
from the commnndor-in-chiof directing him 
to hand ovortho command at Allahabad to 
the next senior officer, and to join Havelock 
as second in command, Neill reached Dawn- 
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pore in five days. His instructions were, to 
say the least, injudicious. They led him to 
think, rightly or wrongly, that the authorities 
had misgivings as to Havelock, and had com- 
plete confidence in him, while it led Have- 
lock to regard Neill with some suspicion. 
On Neill’s arrival at Cawnpore he was at 
once met by Havelock, who desired that 
there might he a complete understanding be- 
tween them. Neill was to have no power 
nor authority while he was there, and was 
not to issue a single order, When Havelock 
marched on Lucknow he left Neill in com- 
mand at Cawnpore, 

One of Neill’s first acts on assuming the 
command at Cawnpore was to inquire into 
the particulars of the dreadful tragedy. When 
he became aware of its full horror, he was 
determined to make such an example that 
it might he a warning to the mutineers at 
Lucknow and elsewhere. The following 
order was issued; ‘25 July 1867. The well, 
in which are the remains of the poor women 
and children so brutally murdered by this 
miscreant, the Nana, will be filled up, and 
neatly and decently covered over to form 
their grave: a party of European soldiers 
will do so this evening, under the superintend- 
ence of an officer. The house in which they 
were butchered, and which ie stained with 
their blood, will not he washed nor cleaned 
by their countrymen ; but Brigadier-general 
Neill has determined that every stain of that 
innocent blood shall be cleared up and wiped 
out, previous to their execution, by such of 
the miscreants as may be hereafter appre- 
hended, who took an active part in the 
mutiny, to he selected according to their 
rank, caste, and degree of guilt. Each mis- 
creant, after sentence of death is pronounced 
upon him, will be taken down to the house 
in question, under a guard, and will be forced 
into cleaning up a email portion of the blood- 
stains ; the task will be made as revolting to 
his feelings as possible, and the provost 
marshal will use the lash in forcing any one 
objecting to complete his task. After pro- 
perly cleaning up his portion the culprit ie 
to be immediately hanged, and for this pur- 
pose a gallows will be erected close at hand.’ 
TMb was carried out. The sentence was 
severe, hut ‘ severity at the first,’ Neill wrote, 
‘ is mercy in the end.' 

Neill had only three hundred infantry, 
half a battery of European artillery, and 
twelve veteran gunners with him in Oawn- 
pore when Havelock endeavoured to advance 
to the relief of Luoknow. Neill’s instruc- 
tions were to endeavour to defend so much 
of the trunk road as was then in British 
possession in the neighbourhood of Oawnpore, 
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to aid in maintaining Havelock’s eommuni. 
cations with Allahabad and with Oawnpore, 
to strengthen the defences on both sides of 
the river, to mount heavy guns in them, and 
to render the passage of the river secure by 
establishing, in co-operation with the two 
steamers, a boat communication from en- 
trenohmentto entrenchment. Havelockcom- 
menced the passage of the river on the 20th, 
hut it took a week of labour and difficulty 
before the whole column was assembled on 
the Oudh bank. On the 29th Havelock ad- 
vanced on Onao and routed the enemy, 
He gained another victory at Bashiratganj 
and then fell back on Mangalwdr. On 
31 July he informed Neill that he could 
not advance to Lucknow without further 
reinforcements, and desired Neill to furnish 
workmen to form a bridgehead on the Oudh 
hank, to collect rations for his troops, and 
get ready two 24-pounders to accompany his 
advance, and push acrose any British infan- 
try so soon as they might arrive. Havelock 
no doubt was right to risk nothing in order 
to make sure of relieving Lucknow effectu- 
ally, but hie retrograde movement created 
bi tter disappointment in Oawnpore, and Neill 
chafed bo much under his mortifications that 
he wrote a very insubordinate lettor to Have- 
lock, complaining bitterly of his action. He 
received a severe reply, naveloclt again 
pusked forward, but once more, after further 
successes in the field, felt oompelled to 
await reinforcements before he could make 
good his advance upon Lucknow. 

While Havelock was thus advancing and 
waiting, Neill was threatened at Oawnpore 
by large bodieB of insurgent sepoys. lie Bont 
the steamers up the river with a small force 
and two field guns and a mortar, and checked 
the rebels to some extent, but on 10 Aug. 
they approached nearer. A part of Noilfe 
small force was sick in hospital, and Neill 
sent word to Havelock that he could not 
keep open his communications, as his force 
was barely sufficient to enable him to hold 
on to Cawnpore, and that four thousand men 
and five guns were at Bithor, already threat- 
ening Oawnpore. 8oHavelook,hnvingstruck 
another blow at the enemy at Burhiya, re- 
turned, attacked the enemy at Bithor on 
16 Aug., dispersed them, and established 
himself in Cawnpore. Then come cholera, 
The troops were not adequately provided 
with skelter during the rainy season, and 
Neill thought they were unneoessarily ex- 
posed. Neill, who was a friend of the com- 
mander-in-chief, Sir Patrick Grant, kept up 
a correspondence with him, in wliioh he 
seems to have criticised Havelock's doings 
freely, and Grant, on relinquishing the com- 
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mand-in-chief to Sir Colin Campbell (after- 
wards Lord Clyde) [q. v.], wrote a friendly 
letter to Neill, impressing upon him the 
necessity of loyally supporting his immediate 
superiors. Unfortunately Neill did not act 
upon this advice. He opened a correspond- 
ence with Outram, who was coming up with 
reinforcements to take command, and ex- 
pressed his opinions as freely to him as he 
had done to Grant. Havelock and Neill were 
essentially unlike both in character and dis- 
position, and neither sufficiently appreciated 
the other. But despiLo Neill’s attitude of 
disloyalty to Havelock, which is the one blot 
upon Neill’s fame, Havelock was magnani- 
mous enough to take Neill with him in the 
advance to Luclcuow, with the rank of bri- 
gadier-general to command the right wing of 
the force. On the 15th, on Outram’s arrival, 
the arrangement was confirmed, and orders 
issued, the right wing consisting of the 6th 
and 84th foot, the Madras fusiliers, and 
Maude’s battery of artillory. 

The advanco commenced on 19 Sopt. On 
the 21st the enemy opened fire, but were 
driven off the field. Then it rained inces- 
santly, but the column marched on until 
half-past tlireo, when the troops wero quar- 
tered in a Braall serai. It rained all night 
and all the 22nd, when a similar march 
was made without any fighting, and on the 
arrival of the force at their bivouac the 
guns at Lucknow wero distinctly heard. 
On the Sill'd there was a bright sun, and the 
men felt tho heat greatly. On approaching 
the Alambagh, whura a considerable force 
of the enemy was posted, fire was opened 
by the British force advancing in line as 
soon ns they camo within rango. While 
crossing a deep watercoarso Neill’s horse 
plunged and nearly foil, and as he did so a 
round shot grazed the horse’s quarters, pass- 
ing a few inches behind Neill. Tho line was 
exposed to a heavy fire, and many foil. Neill 
rode in front of the Madras fusiliors, and 
cheered on the men, waving his helmet. Tho 
enemy were driven hack a milo beyond the 
Alambagh, and thoforco occupied tho Alam- 
bagh for the night. The baggage had not 
come up, and a pouring rain for an hour 
caused discomfort to the forco. Neill at 01100 
got permission for an extra dram for tho 
men. On the morning of the 21th tho enemy’s 
fire was annoying, and the forco was ordered 
to move a thousand yards to the roar, to be 
moro out of range of the enemy’s guns j but 
in executing the movomont there was much 
confusion among the baggage animals and 
carts, and the rebel oavalry charged tho rear- 
guard and baggage-guard, killing a good many 
men, Neill ordered up two guns and the 
von. xiv. 


volunteer cavalry. The rebel cavalry gal- 
loped off again, leaving fifteen of their num- 
ber dead. Then Ilavelock’s force rested, and 
arrangements were made for the attack. On 
the morning of the 26th Neill marohed off 
at 8 A.M. with tho first brigade in advanoe. 
The brigade consisted of Maude’s field bat- 
tery of artillery, the 6th fusiliers, a detach- 
ment of the 04th regiment, the 84th foot, 
and the Madras fusiliers. They had not ad- 
vanced two hundred yards when they were 
met with a murderous cross-fire from the 
rebel guns, and also with a heavy musketry 
fire. Neill pushod on, telling Maude to do 
his best to alienee the guns. Neill directed 
his infantry to clear the walled enclosures 
on each side of the road, whence came the 
.enemy’s musketry fire. On turning into a 
village they were met by two guns firing 
straight down the road. Neill, at the head 
of the Madras fusiliers, charged the guns. 
Numbers of Neill’s mon wero mowed down, 
but the guns were captured. Neill then led 
his men round tho outskirts of the city with 
very trifling opposition until thev readied 
the road along the bank of the G-uinti to- 
wards tho residency. They halted onoe or 
twice to let the guns como up, and thought 
the worst was over. But as they approached 
the Mess-house and the Kaisai'Bngkasharp 
musketry fire was opened upon tkam. The 
fire was returned, but for some two hundred 
yards tho column was exposed to an inces- 
sant storm of bulletB and grape shot. It was 
now nearly sunset. As they passed out ot 
the lano into a courtyard, fire was opened 
from the tops of the houses on eaoli aide. 
Neill was on his horse giving orders, trying 
to prevent too hasty a rush through the 
aroliway at t*’o end of the court, when he 
was shot dead from the top of a house. 
Spurgin, of the Madras fusiliers, saved his 
body, and, putting itoua gun-carriage, carried 
it into Lucknow. Ae tho churchyard was 
too exposed to tho enemy's fire to admit ot 
funerals in the daytime, he was buried on the 
evening of the 20th. 

Groat was the griof of the brigade for 
tho loss of their commander, and both 
in India and in England it was felt that 
tho death of Neill was tlio loss of ft very 
rusoluto, brave, and energetic general, who 
had been the first to stem the torrent of re- 
volt, and who had, when in command for a 
short time, shown a capacity for tho position, 
a fertility of resource, and a confidence in 
himself that had boon equalled by few. Lord 
Canning, in publishing tire despatches on the 
relief of Lucknow, wrote! ‘ Brigadier-general 
Neill, during his short but active career in 
Bengal, had won the rospoot and confidence 
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of the Government of India ; he had made 
himself conspicuous as an intelligent, prompt, 
and self-reliant soldier, ready of resource, 
and stout of heart.’ 

The ‘ Gazette ' announced that, had Neill 
lived, he would have been made a K.C.B., 
and his widow was declared to enjoy the 
same title and precedence towhich she would 
have been entitled had her husband survived 
and been invested with the insignia of a 
K.C.B. The East India Company gave a 
liberal pension to the widow. 

Memorials were erected in India in Noill’s 
honour, and a colossal statue by Noble was 
erected in Wellington Square, m his native 
place, Ayr, in Scotland. Neill married, 
on 81 Oct. 1836, Isabella, daughter of 
Colonel Wards of the 6th regiment of Bengal 
cavalry, then employed as assistant to the 
resident at Nagpore. He left two sons. 

[India Office Records; Despatches; Marsh- 
man’s Life of Havelock ; Kaye's History of the 
Sepoy War, and lives of India Officers ; Mnlle- 
son’s Hist, of the Indian Mutiny.] It. H. V. 

NEILL or NEIL, PATRICK (d 1706 ?), 
first printer in Belfast, was a native of Scot- 
land. He was originally a printer in Glas- 
gow. In 1694 he was brought over to Bel- 
fast by William Orafford, or Crawford, sove- 
reign (mayor) of Belfast. Orafford, who was 
an enterprising merchant and a preshy tenon, 
was placed on the burgess roll in 1686, and 
removed in 1706 in virtue of the act of par- 
liament disqualifying dissenters ; he sat for 
Belfast in the Irish parliaments of 1703 and 
1707. To encourage Neill to introduce the 
printing business into Belfast, ha entered 
into partnership with him. Neill’s books are 
very rare ; a few dated 1697 and 1098 are 
presumed to he his, but nono hearing his im- 
print are known before 1Q99. Of that year 
there is an edition of ‘ The Christian’s Great 
Interest,’ by William Guthrie (1620-1666) 
[q, v.T, ‘Belfast; Printed by Patrick Neill 
and Company,' and an edition of ‘The 
Psalms ol David in Meeter,’ with similar 
imprint. Appended to the latter is a list of 
three religious hooks ‘ Printed and Sold by 
Patrick Neill.’ Of his press work in 1700 
four small volumes are extant. ‘The Psalms 
of David in Meeter ' (of which, a copy, bound 
in tortoiseshell and silver, belongs to the 
First Presbyterian ChuTch, Belfast) bears 
the imprint, ‘Belfast, Printed by Patrick 
Neil (mb) and Company, 1700.' An adver- 
tisement at the end of the ‘ Psalms ’ specifies 
a Nerw Testament and six more religious 
hooks, including the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ as 

K ad 1 by and. for’ Neill; it is not pro- , 
that the New Testament was of his own j 


printing. To 1700 also belong his edition 
of Matthew Mead’s ‘ Almost Christian,’ and 
Bunynn's ‘ Sighs fromIIell,’a small volume of 
sermons by John Flavel (1 680 P-1091) [a. v.], 
with life. At the end of the ‘ Almost Chris- 
tian ’ is an advertisement specifying six more 
religious books as printed by Neill. In 1702 
his imprint appears on a local work (the only 
instance), viz., ‘Advice for Assurance of Sal- 
vation, 1 by Robert Oraghcad (d. 22 A ug. 1711), 
presbyterian minister of Derry. No later im- 
rint of hie is known, Neill’s will boars data 
1 Dec. 1704; hence it is presumed that he 
died in 1706, He mentions as exeoutors his 
brother-in-law, J ames Blow fq. v.], who mar- 
ried his sister Abigail, and died on 16 Aug, 
1769, leaving 404 to the poor of Belfast 
(tablet formerly in tbo old church, now in 
the Old Poor House, Belfast), and Brice 
Blair (d. January 1722), booksoller and 
kabordashor, a prominent, presbyterian and 
agent for distribution of regiwm donum in 
1708. Blair was probably ono of Neill’s com- 
pany. N eill left three young children, John, 
James, and Sarah, of whom John was to be 
brought up to his father’s business by Blow, 
Patrick Neill (1776-1851) fq. v.] is said to 
have been a descendant of Noill. 

[Bonn’s Hist, of Hoi fast, 1877, pp. 126 sq. ; 
Historic Memorials of First Presli, Church of 
Belfast, 1887, pp. 14, 76 ; Anderson's Catalogue 
of Early Belfast Printed Books, I860, pp. fi sq. ; 
Young’s Town Book of Belfast, 1802, pp. 231, 
236 sq. 337 ; Scottish Antiquary, October 1893, 
p. 86; Belfast News-Letter, 10 Jan, 1894, art. 
by Andrew Gibson.] A. G. 

NEILL, PATRICK (1776-1861), natu- 
ralist, was bom in Edinburgh on 26 Oct. 
1776, and spent his life in that city. He 
became the head of tho large printing firm 
of Neill & Co., bnt during the last thirty 
years of his life he took little active part 
m its management. Early in his career he 
devoted his spare time to natural history, 
especially botany and horticulture, The 
Wernerian Natural History Society was 
established in 1808, and in 1809 the Cale- 
donian Horticultural Soeiety was founded. 
Noill was the first secretary of both societies, 
holding the latter post for forty years. In 
1806 appeared his ‘Tour through Orkney 
and Shetland,’ 8vo, a work wliioh gavo rise 
to much discussion, owing to its exposure oi 
the then prevalent misery. In 1814 he issued 
a translation, ‘An Account of the Basalts oi 
Saxony, from the Fronoh of Dubuisson, with 
Notes,’ Edinburgh, Bvo.. IIo was tho author 
of the article ‘Gardening ’ in the seventh 
edition of the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britunnica,’ 
which, subsequently published unclor the 
title of ‘The Flower, Fruit, and Kitohon 
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Garden,’ ran through several editions. In 
1817 Neill, with two other deputies from the 
Caledonian Society, made a tour through 
the Netherlands and the north of France, 
and he prepared an account of it, which was 
published in 1828. 

Edinburgh is indebted to Neill for the 
scheme of tne West Princes Street gardens. 
In 1820 that portion of the north loch was 
drained, and five acres of ground were laid 
out and planted with seventy-seven thousand 
trees and shrubs under his direction ; it was 
also due to his public spirit that several anti- 
quities wero preserved when on the point of 
being demolished. 

His residence at Oanomnills Cottage, near 
the city, was always open to visitors who 
cared for those pursuits in which Neill took 
an especial interest, and his garden was noted 
for the character of the collection and its 
high cultivation. A short time before his 
death he became enfeebled by a stroke of 
paralysis, and after soveral mouths of sufl’er- 
mg lie died at Canonmills on 8 Sept. 1861, 
and was buried in the cemetery at Warrist on, 
Edinburgh. His tombstone states that he 
was 'distinguished for literature, science, 
patriotism, benevolence, and pioty. 1 

lie was fellow of the Liuneau and Edin- 
burgh Royal Societies, and honorary LLD. 
of Edinburgh University. ITe died un- 
married, and among his various charitable 
bequests was one of 600/. to the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society to found a modal for 
distinguished Scottish botanists or culti- 
vators, and a similar sum to the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh for a medal to distin- 
guished Scottish naturalists. He is bo- 
tanically commemorated by the rosaceous 
gonuB Neillia. 

[Particulars furnished by his nopbow, Patrick 
Null Frnsorj Proc. Linn. Soc. ii. 191; Sard. 
Chron. J 851 , p. 633 ; It. Grevillo’s Alga) Brit., 
Introd.pp.4,25; Oonfc. Mag. 1861, p. 648) Morn- 
ing's Lithol. Edinb. 1830, pp. 15, 16 j Crombiu's 
Madam Athenians, 1882, p. 115; Loser, Testini. 
pres. 22 June 1843, Edinb, 1843, I2mo ; Journ. 
But. 1800. xxriii. 55 ] E, D. J, 

NEILSON, .TAMES BEAUMONT 
(1792-1866), inventor of the hot blast in the 
iron manufacture, was horn on 22 June 1792 
at Shattloston, a village near Glasgow. His 
father, Walter Neilson, originally a laborious 
and scantily paid millwright, became ulti- 
mately eugine-wright at the Govan coal 
works, near Glasgow) his mother, whose 
maiden nomo was Marion Smith, wus a woman 
of capaoity and an excellent housewife. Neil- 
son’s education was of an elementary hind, 
and completed before he was fourteen. His 
first employment was to drive o condensing 


engiue which his father had set up, and on 
leaving school ho was for two years a ‘gig-hoy ’ 
on a winding-engine at the Govan oolliery. 
Showing a turn for mechanics, he was then 
apprenticed to hie elder brothor Jolm, an 
engineman at Oakbank, near Glasgow, who 
drove a small engine, and acted bb his brother’s 
fireman . Some attempts by the two brat hers 
at field preaching came to an end through 
the opposition ox his father, and John de- 
voted his leisure to repairing tho deficiencies 
of his early education. His apprenticeship 
finished, Neilson worked for a time as a 
journeyman to his brother, who rose to some 
eminence as an engineer, and who is said 


the first iron steamer that went to sea. At 
two-and-twsnty Neilson was appointed, with 
a salary of from 70/. to 80/., engino-wright 
of a colliery at Irvine, in the working of 
which he made various improvements. A 
year later he married Barbara Montgomerie, 
who belonged to Irvine. She brought him 
a dowry of 260/., which enabled them to 
live when tho failure of his Irvine waster 
throw him out of employment, and they 
migrated to Glasgow. Here, at the age 
of twenty-five, he was appointed foreman 
of the Glasgow gasworks, tho first of the 
kind to be established in the city. At tho 
end of five years ho became manager and 
engineor of tho works, and remained con- 
nected with them for thirty years. Into 
both the manufacture and the utilisation of 
gas he introduced several important improve- 
ments, among them the employment of clay 
retorts, the use of sulphate of iron as a puri- 
fier, and the swallow-tail jet, which came 
into general use. In these early successes 
as an inventor ho was aided by the new 
knowledge of physical and chemical science 
which he acquired as a diligonl student at 
the Andersonian University, Glasgow. At 
the same time he was exerting himself zoal- 
ouely for tho mental and teohnioal improve- 
ment of tho workmen under him, most of 
whom, Highlanders and Irishmen, could not 
even read. By degrees ho overcame their 
reluctance to he taught, and, with the aid of 
the directors of the gas company, ho suc- 
ceeded in establishing a thriving workman’s 
institution, with a library, lecture-room, 
laboratory, and workshop. In 1826 the popu- 
larity of the institute rendered enlargement 
of tno building necessary, and Neilson de- 
livered an excellent address to its members, 
whieh was published. 

It was a oou t this time that he was led 
to the inquiries which resulted in the dis- 
oovery of the value of the hot blast in the 
iron manufacture, The conception was en- 

s2 
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tirely opposed to the practice which an erro- 
neous theory had caused to be universally 
adopted. Finding that iron, in greater quan- 
tity and of better quality, was turned out 
by the blast furnace in winter than in sum- 
mer, the ironmasters had come to the con- 
clusion that this waB due to the greater cold- 
ness of the blast in winter than in summer. 
So strongly were they convinced of the truth 
of (his theory that they had recourse to 
various devices for the artificial refrigeration 
of tiie blast. It is one of the chief merits of 
Neilson as an inventor that he discovered 
the baselessness of this theory, and convinced 
himself that the superior yield of the blast 
furnaces in winter was to be accounted for, 
partly at least, by the increased moisture of 
the air in summer. It was, however, the 
comparative inefficiency of the blast in a 
particular case, in which the blowing-engine, 
instead of being near the furnace, was half 
a mile distant from it, that drew Neilson’s 
attention immediately to the experiments 
which led ultimately to his great invention. 
Neilson concluded that the effects of distance 
between the furnace and blowing-engine 
would be overcome if the blast were heated 
by passing it through a red-hot vessel, by 
which its volume, and therefore the wort 
done by it, would he increased. Experi- 
menting on gas and on an ordinary smith’s 
fire, he found in the one case that heated 
air in a tube surrounding the gas-burner in- 
creased the illuminating power of the gas, 
and in the other that by blowing heated air 
instead of air at its ordinary temperature 
into the fire its heat was much more in- 
tense. Of course, the cause of the increase 
was that the fire had not to expend a por- 
tion of its caloric to heat the cold air poured 
into it in the ordinary way. Neilson was 
now on the verge of the fruitful discovery 
that the blast was to he made more efficient 
by heating it, not byrefrigerating it. Owing 
to a deep-seated belief in the erroneous theory 
that cold benefited the blast, the ironmasters 
were reluctant to allow Neilson to try in 
their furnaces the effects of a substitution of 
the hot for the cold blast ; and even those 
who were disposed to permit it strongly ob- 
jected to the alterations in the arrangements 
of their furnaces which Neilson thought 
necessary for a fair trial of his invention, A 
trial under anything like adequate condi- 
tions was consequently long deferred. Its 
effects were first fairly tested at the Clyde 
ironworks, and with such success that 
Charles Macintosh [q. v.J the inventor of 
the well-known waterproof, Colin Dunlop, 
and John Wilson of Dundyvan entered into 
a partnership with Neilson for palenling the 


invention. Ultimately the partnership ap. 
pears to have consisted of Neilson, Macin- 
tosh, and Wilson; Neilson being entitled to 
six-tenths of the profits, Macintosh to three- 
tenths, and Wilson to one-tenth ( Neilson 
and Harford, p. 2). Separate patents were 
taken out in 1828 tor England, Sootland, and 
Ireland, thatforEnglandoeingdatedll Sept., 
those for Scotland and Ireland l Oot. The 
specification was dated 28 Feb. 1829. To 
encourage the employment of the hot blast 
by the trade, the charg for a license to smelt 
iron with the hot blast was fixed at a shilling 
a ton on all iron produced by the new pro- 
cess, In 1832 NeUson joined the Institution 
of Civil Engineers in London. 

Neilson and others soon improved the 
apparatus. After five years' trial at the 
Clyde ironworks it was found that with 
the hot blast the Bame amount of fuel pro- 
duced three times as much iron, and that 
the same amount of blast did twice as much 
work as the cold blast formerly. A subsi- 
diary benefit was that, whereas with the cold 
blast coke — at least in Scotland — had to he 
used, with tho hot blast raw coal could he, 
and was, substituted, with a great saving of 
expenditure. To Sootland the invention was 
an inestimable benefit. It made available 
the black hand ironstone which, sinco its 
discovery by David Mushet [q. v.], had been 
almost useless in the iron manufacture. In 
1839 the proprietor of one estate in Scotland 
derived a royalty of 16,6001. from the black 
hand, although before the invention of the 
hot blast it had yielded him nothing (Smues, 
p. 101), In the course of time the anthra- 
cite coal of England, which could not be used 
in smelting iron with the cold blast, was 
made available for that purpose by the in- 
vention of the hot blast. By 1836 tho hot 
blast was in operation in every ironwork in 
Scotland save one, and there it was in course 
of introduction. Except in the case of a few 
special hands of iron, it is now in general 
use in Great Britain and out of it. It has 
been justly said that Neilson did for the iron 
manufacture what Arkwright did for the 
cotton manufacture. 

Like Arkwright, Neilson was not allowed 
to enjoy undisturbed the fruits of his inven- 
tion.’ He and his partners, by beginning 
legal proceedings, had compelled at least one 
firm to give up infringing their patent and 
to take out a lioense for using it, when to- 
wards 1840 an association of Scottish iron- 
masters was formed, each member of wliicli 
bound himself, under a penalty of 1,0001., to 
resist, by every method which a majority 
should recommend, any practical acknow- 
ledgment of the validity of Neilson’s patent. 
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same time several English iron- 
masters were individually making use of the 
hot blast while refusing to take out licenses. 
The first action brought by the owners of 
the patent after the formation of the Scottish 
association was a test one, Neilson v. Har- 
ford, tried in the Court of Exchoquer in May 
and June 1841. The most plausible of the 
pleas urged by the defendants was a vague- 
ness in that part of the specification which 
described the air-vessel or receptacle in which 
the blast was to be heatod before entering 
the furnace. The 1 form or shape ’ was said 
to he 1 immaterial to the effect,’ The presid- 
ing judge considered that the specification 
Bhould have hero been more explicit, and on 
this issue enteredjudgmentfor the defendants, 
although the jury had pronouucod a verdict 
generally favourable to the validity of the 
patent. The full court, howovor, decided in 
favour of the plaintiffs, and the lord chan- 
cellor granted an injunction against the de- 
fendants. With tluB terminated the contest 
between tbe patontees and English iron- 
masters. It was renowed in Scotland in 
April 1842, when a Scottish jury gavo a ver- 
dict against the Qousoliold Goal Company, 
mulcting them in 8,0001. damages for having 
infringed the patent. Nevertheless in May 
1848 the validity of the patent was again 
tried in the court of session, on a scale 
which made the action Neilson v. Baird a 
cause cdldbre. The defendants wore the 
Bairds of Gartsheme, who, after talcing out 
a license for the uso of the blast, continued 
to use it while ceasing to pay for it. The 
trial in Edinburgh lasted nine days, more 
than one hundred witnessos were examinod, 
and the costs of the action were computed 
to have amounted to 40,0001. at least. It 
was admitted, on the part of the defendants, 
that during ten years they made 260,0001. net 
profit on liot-hlast iron. The lord president 
summed up strongly in favour of tho plain- 
tiffs, and the jury gave a vordiot against tho 
defendants. The plaintiffs claimed 20,0001, ; 
the jury granted them 11,8701. This was 
the last lawsuit iu which the validity of the 
patent was tried. In a memoir of Neilson, 
which claims to bo authoritative (Ohambehs), 
he is described as discouraged and broken 
down at the time when he roooived newa of 
a ‘ final decision of the House of Lords ' in 
his favour. There is no record in tho Law 
Report s of any such decision. The last re- 
ference in them to proceedings in the House 
of Lords belongs to February 1 848, when that 
house affirmed one olause in a bill of excep- 
tions tendered, on the part of the Household 
Goal Company, to the summing-up of the 
Soottish judge who presided at the trial 
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already mentioned. This decision of the 
House of Lords was unfavourable rather 
than favourable to Neilson, and might have 
led to a new trial, which was actually talked 
of but did not take place. The Soottish 
patent had expired in September, and the 
English patent in October 1842. 

Resigning, in easy circumstances, the ma- 
nagership of the Glasgow gasworks, Neilson 
retired in 1847 to a property in the Isle of 
Bute, belonging to the Marquis of Bute, 
whose friendship he enjoyed. In 1861 he re- 
moved to an estate whicn he had purchased 
in the Stewartry of Kircudbright, where he 
was active in promoting local improvements, 
and founded an institution similar to that 
which he had established for the workmen 
of the Glasgow gasworks. Among the 
honours conferred on him was his election in 
1840 to fellowship of the Royal Society. 
In 1869, in the course of a discussion on Mr. 
IL Martin’s paper on ‘ Hot Ovens for Iron 
Furnaces,’ read at Birmingham before the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Neilson 
gave an interesting account of the steps by 
which he had arrived at his invention. Neil- 
son was a man of strict integrity and of 
somewhat puritanical rigour. At the dis- 
ruption ho left the established eliurch of 
Scotland, and joined the free churoh. lie 
died 18 Jan. 1866 at Q,ueenaliill, Kirkcud- 
brightshire. 

[The chiof account of Neilson is in SmiWe 
Industrial Biography, chap. ix. This is supple- 
ment od by tile memoir in Chambers's Biographical 
Dictionary of Eminont Scotsmen, which is said to 
bo hasod on information supplied by Noilson’s 
son. See also Proc. Institution of OivilEuginoors, 
xxx, 4S1. There is an excellent account of tho hot 
blast and its history in tho volume on Iron and 
Stool in Porcy’e Metallurgy. In the article Iron in 
tho ninth odilion of the Encyclopaedia Britannice, 
p. 817, the respective merits or tho hot and cold 
blasLs ere succinctly stated. A full import of 
the trial Neilson v. Harford was published in 
1841, and of Neilson v. Baird in 1813. There 
is n copy of the former, but not of tho latter, in 
the library of tho British Museum. Tho library 
of the Patent Office contains copies of both. 
Adequate not ices of tho various lawsuits in which 
Neilson and his partners were involved are givou 
in Webster’s Patent, Oases, in Clark and Pin- 
nelly's Reports of Oases decided in tko House of 
Loras, ana in tho Reports of Cases decided in 
the Court of Session, sub annis.] P. JE. 

NEILSON, JOHN (1778-1839), bene- 
factor of Paisley, bom in Paisley on 14 Deo, 
1778, was the younger son of John Noilson, 

g rocer in Paisley, and Elizabeth Solatter, 
ie wife. John entered hie father's business, 
and before 1812 became, with Ms elder bro- 
ther James, a partner in the firm, which was 
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then styled John Neilson and Sons, James 
died on 12 Nov. 1881 ; John, continuing to 
carry on the businoss, amassed a consider- 
able fortune, and purchased the lands of 
Nethercommon, where he died on 0 Nov. 
1889, He was buried in the churchyard 
beside Paisley Abbey, A tombstone was 
erected to his memory and to that of his 
brother. Ha was a man of reserved habits, 
and entirely given up to business. By his 
deed of settlement he set apart a sum of 
17,1871. ‘ to form and endow for the edu- 
cating, clothing, and outfitting, and, if need 
be, the maintaining of boys who have resided 
within the parliamentary boundary of Paisley 
for at least three years, whose parents have 
died either without leaving sufficient funds 
for that purpose, or who from misfortune 
have been reduced, or who from the want of 
means axe unable to give a suitable educa- 
tion to their children.’ Although the trustees 
were required to feu or purchase a piece of 
ground in Paisley for the erection of an in- 
stitution at any time within five years, yet 
they were forbidden to commence building 
till after the expiry of that time. As a site 
for the building the trustees secured the 
town’s bowling-green, the most conspicuous 
situation in Paisley, formerly the prselorium 
of a Roman camp. On this they erected a 
building which forms one of the chief archi- 
tectural adornments of the town. The John 
Neilson Institution is now one of the hast 
schools in the west of Scotland. There have 
been nearly nine hundred pupils educated as 
foundationers. Tho attendance at the Open- 
ing of the institution in 1862 was about five 
hundred j it is now over nine hundred. The 
trustees are invested with 1 the most ample 
and unlimited powers,’ the only restriction 
being that * the education shall be based on 
the scriptures.’ The school was incorporated 
in 1889 in a scheme made by the commis- 
sioners under the Educational Endowments 
(Scotland) Act, 1882. 

[Brown’s History of Paisley, ii. 324-8; Re- 
ports of the Neilson Institution ; Hector's Ynn- 
duara.) G. S-a. 

NEILSON, JOHN (1778-1848), Cana- 
dian journalist, horn at Balmaghis, Kirkcud- 
brightshire, Scotland, 17 July, 1778, was 
sent to Canada in 1790, and placed under 
the care of his elder brother, Samuol Neilson, 
tlma resident in Quebec, and editor of the 
1 Quebec Gazette.’ bamuel Neilson died in 
1793, and in 1798 John Neilson became editor 
of the paper. The ‘ Quebec Gazetl e,’ published 
both in English and Frenoh, had a wide cir- 
culation. John Neilson, though really of con- 
servative views, vigorously championed the 


cause of the French Canadians, and in 1818 
he was elected member of the assembly of 
Lower Canada for the county of Quebec. He 
held his seat for fifteen consecutive years. 
He assumed the altitude of an independent 
member, paid great attention to agriculture 
and education, and, in order to have his 
hands completely free, ceased to edit the 
‘ Quebec Gazette^ which enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of publishing public advertisements. 
In 1823 he was sent, with other delegate's, 
from Lower Canada to England, to protest 
against the proposed union of Upper and 
Lower Canada into one government. The 
mission was successful, and the proposal 
for the time withdrawn. In 1827 muoh dis- 
satisfaction arose in Lower Canada, owing 
to gross malversation on the part of Sir 
John Caldwell, the receiver-general, and 
to the refusal of the exocutivo to allow cer- 
tain crown duties to pass into the hands of 
the assembly. In 1828 another mission, of 
which Neilson again formed a member, was 
sent to England to complain. Neilson care- 
fully stated his aversion to any fundamental 
changes. His representations were therefore 
readily accepted, the crown duties being re- 
signed, and a hoard of audit established to 
supervise public accounts. On 29 March 1880 
Neilson was publicly thanked for Ms services 
by the speaker of the assembly, and in Ja- 
nuary 1831 a silver vase was presented to 
him by the citizens of Quebec. From this date, 
however, Neilson began to separate from 
the Frenoh Canadian party. The assembly, 
under the leadership of Louis Papineau [q.r,], 
had refused to provide funds for the govern- 
ment expenses, and was loudly demanding 
an elective upper house. Both these demands 
were opposed by Neilson, who declared that, 
as the administration had been purified, no 
further change was nocossary. As a re- 
sult he lost his seat at the general election 
of 1834, A constitutional association was 
now formed in Lower Canada, by those per- 
sons who wished to maintain the existing 
system, Neilson became a member of il, anil 
in 1886 accepted the appointment of delegate 
to England to protest against the violent de- 
mands of the advanced party. He returned 
to Canada in 1830, and did his utmost to 
doter his fellow-countrymen from entering 
on the rebellion of 1837-8, On its suppres- 
sion tho constitution was suspended, and a 
special council was created for the govern- 
ment of the two provinces by the high com- 
missioner, Lord Durham, a seat thereon being 
given to Neilson. Noilson, true to liis old 
principles, bitterly opposed the reunion of 
tho two provinces, lie thus regained some 
of Ms old popularity with the French party, 
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and in 1841 he was elected to the united 
legislature for his former seat of the county 
ot Quebec. He had now become a strong 
conservative, and resolut ely opposed the de- 
mand for responsible government, promoted 
mainly by the inhabitants of Upper Canada. 
In 1844 he was made speaker of the assembly. 
In October 1847 ho headed a deputation of 
citizens of Quebec, and read a long address 
to the governor, Lord Elgin, A chill caught 
on this occasion settled on his lungs. He 
died on 1 Feb. 1848, and was buried in the 
cemetery attached to the presbyterian church 
at VaJcartior, near Quebec. 

[Morgan's Lives of Celebrated Canadians ; His- 
tories of Canada, by Garneau and Withrow ; 
Canadian Parliamentary Reports ; English Par- 
liamentary Reports.] G. 1 J . M-y. 

NEILSON, LAURENCE CORNELIUS 
(1760 P-1830), organist, was born in London 
about 1760. At the age of seven he went 
with his parents to the west Indies, where 
his father died. Returning with his mother 
to London, he studied music under Valen- 
tine Nicolai, and began teaching at Notting- 
ham and Derby. He was organisl for two 
years at Dudley, Worcestershire, and in 1808 
succeeded to the teaching engagements of 
Samuel Bower at Chesterfield, where he died 
in 1880. His compositions, none of which 
aro important, include pianoforte sonatas, 
duets, songs, a ‘ Book of Psalms and Hymns/ 
and somo flute music. Ilia son, E. J, Neil- 
son, was one of the ten foundation students 
of the Royal Academy of Music. 

(Biographical Dictionary of Musicians, 1821 ; 
Brown 1 # Dictionary ol Musicians.] J, 0. II. 

NEILSON, LILIAN ADELAIDE 
(1848-1880), whose real nnrae was Elizabeth 
Ann Brown, actress, was daughter of a bome- 
what obscure actress named Brown, subse- 
quently known as Mrs. Blnnd. Sho tvus 
born at 35 St. Peter’s Square, Leeds, on 
3 March 1848, lived as a child at Slupt on, 
and subsequently worked as a mill Laud at 
Guiseley. Ilor father's namo is unrovoalod. 
Before she was twelve years of age she used 
to recito passages from her mother’s play- 
books. At tbe parish school of Guiseley sho 
showed herself a quick child and an ardent 
reader. Sbo then became a nurse girl, and 
on learning the particulars of her birth grow 
restless and, ultimately, undor the name 
Lizzie Ann Bland, made her way secretly to 
London. Her uariy experiences were cruel, 
and remain unedifying, During a portion of 
the time slid was bohind the bar at a public- 
house near the llaymarket, where she had 
a reputation as a Shakespearean decltmner. 
Sho was first seen on the stage in 1805 at 


Margate as Juliet. Lizzio Ann Blond then 
blossomed into Lilian Adelaide Lossout, 
afterwards changed to Neilson, a name Bhe 
mnint ained after a marriage contracted about 
this time with Mr. Philip Henry Lee, the 
son of the rector of Stoke Brueme, near Tow- 
cester, from whom she was divorced in 1877. 
Her first appearance in London was made ns 
J uliet at the Royalty Theatre in Dean Street 
in J uly 1805, her performance being witnessed 
by a scanty audience, including two or throe 
theatrical reporters or critics, whom it pro- 
foundly impressed. Sueh knowledge os she 
possessed had been obtained from John 
Ryder, a brusque but capable actor, whose 
pupil she was. She possessed at that, time 
remaritablo beauty, of a somewhat southern 
type, girlish movement, and a voice musical 
and caressing. The earlier scenes were given 
with much grace and tenderness, and in the 
later Beenes she exhibited tragic intensity. 
Slie was flion engaged for the Princess's, 
where she was, 2 July 1866, the original 
Gabriolle de Savigny in Watts Phillips’s 
’ Huguenot Captain,’ and the same year she 
played Victorina in a revival of the drama of 
that name at the Adelphi. On 10 March 
] 867 she was, at tho Bnmc house, the original 
Nelly Annroyd in Watts Phillips’s ‘Lostin 
London.’ On 25 Sept. 1868, at the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh, she was seen us Rosalind 
in ’ As you like it,’ appearing subsequently 
as Paulino in the 'Lady of Lyons,’ and 
Julia in the ‘ Hunchback.’ On 2 Out. she 
was the heroine of ’ Stage and Stale,’ an un- 
successful adaptation of ‘ Beatrix, oil la Ma- 
done do l’Art,’ of Legouv6. in November 
she played at Birmingham in ' Millicent,’ an 
adaptation by Mr. O. Williams of Birming- 
ham of Miss Braddou’s novel the ’Captain 
of the Vulture.’ Returning to London she 
‘ oroatsd/ 0 March 1860, at the Lyceum, the 
port of Lilian in Westland Marston’s ‘Life 
for Life.’ At the Gaiety sho was, on 11 Oct. 
180U, the first. Mine. Vidal in ' A Life Chase,' 
by Jolm Ox enforcl and 1 loraoe Wigan, adapted 
from ’ Lo Drama do la Rue de la Paix/ and on 
R! Dec. the i ret Mary Belton in H. J. Byron’s 
‘ Uncle Dick’s Darling,’ At the same house 
she appeared the following April as Julia in 
urovival of the ‘ Hunchback,’ and on 26 May 
1870 she begun, at St . James’s Hall, a series of 
dramatic studios consisting of passages from 
tho ' Provoked Husband/ 1 Love l’or Love,’ 
tho ‘ Taming of the Shrew/ /Wallenstein,' 
and ‘ Phhdro,’ with accompanying comments. 
She appeared ae Amy Robsart in Andrew 
Holliday’s adaptation of ’Kenilworth’ at 
Drury Lane 24 Sept. 1870. Rebecca in Hal- 
liday’s version of 'Ivanhoo* on 28 Sept. 1871, 
and llotulind on 18 Dec. A series of faro- 
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well performances at the Queen’s Theatre, 

• oa j j Jv, 


performed for the drat time 18 Nov, 1872. 
In America she was extremely popular, act- 
ing, in addition to other parts, Beatrice in 
‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ Lady Teazle, 
and Isabella in ‘ Measure for Measure.’ Ame- 
rica was revisited in 1874, 1878, and 1879, 
and she added to her repertory Viola in 
‘Twelfth Night' and Imogen. During an 
engagement at the Haymarket, beginning 
17 Jan. 1876, she reappeared as Isabella, and 
was the first Anne Boleyn in Tom Taylor’s 
play of that name. She played at the same 
house inl878,in the course ot which she acted 
Viola. Her Queen Isabella in the ' Crimson 
Cros9 ’ was seen for the first time, 27 Feb. 


NEILSON, PETER (1795-1861), poet 
and mochanical inventor, youngest son oi 
George Neilson, oalenderer, was born in Glas- 

f ow on 24 Sept. 1796. Educated at Glasgow 
Ligli School and University, he received 
a business training in various city offices, and 
then joined his father in exporting cambric 
and cotton goods to America. In 1820, on 
returning from a visit to the United States, 
he married his cousin, Elizabeth Robertson, 
Prom 1822 to 1828 he was in America on 
business, and amassed a store of information, 
which he published on his return in ‘Six 
Years’ Residence in America,’ 1828. The loss 
of his wife about this time turned his 


on scriptural themeB — ‘ The Millennium’ and 
‘Scripture Gems’ — which he published in 
1834, interested Dr. Chalmers and Professor 


1879, at the AdelphL This was her last ori- 
ginal part. Her latest visit to America ended 
on 28 July 1880, and soon after her arrival 
in England 6ke left for Pans, complaining of 
illness, but with no sign of disease. But she 
took farewell of ono or two intimate friends, 
declaring in unbelieving ears that she should 
never return. On 16 Aug. 1880 she drank a 
glass of iced milk in the Bois de Boulogne, 
and was seized with a sudden attack, appa- 
rently gastric, from which she died the same 
day. Her remains were brought to London 
and interred in Rrompton cemetery. 

As a tragedian she has had no English 
rival during the last half of this century. 
Her Juliet was perfect, and her Isabella had 
marvellous earnestness and beauty. In Julia 
also she has not been surpassed. In comody 
she was self-consoious, and spoilt her effects 
by over-acting. Her Viola was pretty, and 
v 'er Rosalind, though very bright, lacked 
ietry. The best of her original parts were 
my Robsart and Rebecca. It is not easy 
6ee how these could have been improved. 
ie was thoroughly loyal, and quite devoid 
the jealousy that seeks to belittle a rival 
tist or deprive her of a chance. In the 
pularity she obtained her antecedents were 
rgotten. Her social triumphs were remork- 
and but for her unhappy marriage it is 
ain that she would have added another 
he long list of titled actresses. Many 
raits of her have appeared in magazines 
other publications, A miniature on 
y, a little idealised, but effective, be- 
.ged to the present writer. 

[Personal knowledge; Smith’s Old Yorkshire; 
scoe’s Dramatio Notes; Scott and Howard’s 
fo of E, L. Blanchard ; Winter’s Shadows of 
ie Stage ; Era Almanac ; Times, 17, 18, 21, and 
,6 Ang. 1880 ; Atheneeum, August 1880 ; Aoa- 
ieny, August I860.] J. K. 


Wilson. 

In 1841 Neilson settled in Kirkintilloch, 
Dumbartonshire, where a maiden sister man- 
aged for him and his family of three daugh- 
ters and one son. In 1846 he proposed im- 
provements on the life-buoy, which the lords 
of the admiralty deemed worthy of being 
patented ("White U.W, Memoir), but he 
shrank from the expense. Continuing his 
literary efforts, he wrote a remarkable little 
work on slavery, published in 1840, and en- 
titled ‘ The Life and Adventures of Zambn, 
an African. King; and his Experiences of 
Slavery in South Carolina.’ Ostensibly only 
edited by Neilson, this work in some respocts 
anticipated 1 Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ ne also 
contributed to the ‘ Glasgow Herald ’ a Berios 
of practical articles on ‘ Cotton Supply for 
Britain.’ On 8 J an. 1848 lie wrote a patriotic 
latter to Lord John Russell, suggestmgiron- 
plated Bhips, and enclosing a plan of an inven- 
tion by him. In 1866 he further corre- 
sponded on the subject with Lord Panmure 
and Admiral Earl Hardwicko, and appa- 
rently hie proposals were adopted, though 
not formally acknowledged (ib.) After the 
building of the W arrior and t ho Black Prince 
according to his plan, Neilson suggested 
inside as well as outside plates, and summed 
up his views in ‘Remarks on Iron-built 
Ships of War and Iron-plated Ships of War,’ 
1861, Shortly afterwards he published an- 
other pamphlet, on the defence of unfortified 
cities such os London. In his latter years 
he suffered from heart disease, and ho died 
at Kirkintilloch on 8 May 1861, and was 
interred in the hurying-ground of Glasgow 
Cathedral. 

Neilson’s ‘Poems,’ edited with memoir by 
Dr. Whitelaw, appeared in 1870. The pieces 
in this posthumous volume are vigorously 
conceived and marked by strong common- 
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senss, tut they are not specially poetical. 
The most ambitious effort in the book, ‘ David : 
a Drama/ is a somewhat slim expansion of 
the Bible story. 

[Dr. Whitelaw's memoir as ia text,] T. B, 

NEILSON, SAMUEL (1781-1803), 
United Irishman, the son of Alexander Noil- 
son, a presbyterian minister, was born, at 
Bollyroney, oo. Down, in September 1701. 
He was educated partly by his father, partly 
at a neighbouring school, and displayed con- 
siderable aptitude for mathematics. About 
the age of sixteen lie was apprenticed to 
his elder brother John, a woollendraper in 
Belfast. He married in September 1786 
Miss Bryson, the daughter of a highly re- 
spectable and wealthy merchant of (hat town, 
and, storting in business for himself, esta- 
blished one of the largest woollen warehouses 
in Belfast. But, becoming absorbed iu poli- 
tics, his businoss gradually declined to such 
an extent that it was eventually abandoned. 
In 1790 ho was particularly active in pro- 
motingthecandidature as M.JP.for the county 
Down of Kobort Stuart, afterwards Viscount 
Castlereagh [q. v.l, in opposition to Lord 
Hillsborough, in the tory interest. In 1701 
lie suggested to Henry Joy MoCraclten [q. v.] 
the idea of a society of Irishmen of evary 
persuasion for the promotion of a reform of 
parliament , and he may therefore be regarded 
as the founder of the United Irish Society, 
though tho real organiser of it was Theobald 
Wolfe Tone [q. v/j, with whom lie in this 
year became acquainted, and with whose re- 
publican views, involving a complete separa- 
tion of Ireland from England, lie cordially 
concurred. In order to propagate tho prin- 
ciples of the society a bi-weolay newspaper, 
the ‘Northern Star/ was started under Neil- 
son’s editorship, the first number of which 
appeared on 4. Jon. 1792, At first only a 
shareholder, with a salary of 1001. per annum 
ns editor, he eventually in 1794 became sole 
proprietor. Without possessing tho literary 
qualities of its successor, tho ‘ Press/ the 
‘Northern Star’ soon become a very popular 
and influential paper in tho north of Ireland, 
and at the time of its suppression in 1797 
had attained a circulation of 4,200 copies of 
each issue, According to Tone, its object was 
[to give a fair statement of all that passed 
in France, whither overy one turnea their 
eyes; to inculcate the necessity of union 
among Irishmen of all religious persuasions j 
to support the emancipation of the catholics ; 
and finally, as the nocessary, though not 
avowed, consequence of all this, to orect Ire- 
land into a republic independent of England.’ 
With such aims the papor naturally became 


an object of suspicion to government. In 
1792 the printer and proprietor were prose- 
cuted and acquitted. In January 1793 six 
injunctions were filed against them for sedi- 
tious libels, and in Novcmbor 1794 they were 
prosecuted for publishing the address of the 
United Irishmen to the volunteers. After 
this Neil son became sole proprietor. In Sep- 
[ tember 1796 the offices of tho ‘ Northern Star ’ 
were ransacked by the military and Neilson 
arrested, A full account of tho affair ap~ 

I peared in the next issue of the papier on 
16 Sept. He was at first-placed in solitary 
aonfinemontin Newgate, Dublin; hutj being 
1 shortly ofLorwords removed to Kilmamhnm, 
the rigour of his punishment was relaxed. 
During his imprisonment Jus neighbours dis- 
played groat IctndtiBss tohiswifo ondfnmily. 
After his arrest the 'Northern Star’ was at 
first editod by Thomas Corbett, and after- 
wards by the Bov. Mr. Dorter, author of tho 
highly treasonable articles ‘ Billy Bluff and 
tho Squire,’ but was finally suppressed with 
great violence in May 1797. 

After seventeen monl he’ confinement, which 
told seriously on his health, Neilson was, 
on 22 Eeb. 1798, threo woelrs before the 
arrest of the Leinster Directory at Oliver 
Bond’s, released on his own recognisances 
and those of his friend John Swaotman, on 
condition that ho would for the future abstain 
from treasonable conspiracy. After his release 
he was, according to the younger Grattan 
(Life of Henry Grattan, iv. 308), ‘ sent for 
and closeted Willi Mr. Pelham, on an inquiry 
by the secretary as to the probability of 
conciliating the north of Ireland by granting 
reform, ana at the period of his release he 
was in habits of intercourse with tho people 
of the cast lo. They sought Mm in order 
to obtain intelligence, as he was an open- 
mouthed porson.’ Neilson was probably more 
astute than eitlior Grattan or Pelham fanciod. 
Mr, Locky, who lias no high opinion of him, 
suggests (England in the . 'Eighteenth Gmtury, 
viii. 44 K.) that in communicating with go- 
vernment ho only did so in ordor to betray 
them. It is certain that ho did not long ad- 
here to the conditions of his release. This 
he admitted in his examination bofore the 
Bccrot committee, hnt pleaded in extenuation 
that he took no part in politios till lio found 
that government had brokon faitli with him, 
and that he had reason to know that it was 
intended to arrest him again. Anyhow he 
soon eniorad into communication with Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald [q. v."), and was very 
active in filling up tho vacancies in the Di- 
rectory caused by the arrests at Bond’s on 
12 March. Ilis intimacy with Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, by whom he was greatly esteemed, 
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and his extraordinary behav lout on the even- 
ing of that unfortunate nobleman's capture, 
lea to a widespread but unfounded belief that 
it was he who betrayed him (Thomas Mooilc, 
Life of Lord E. Fitzgerald), On 22 May 
a reward of 800A was offered for his appre- 
hension, and on the evening of the following 
day he was captured, after a desperate re- 
sistance, in which ‘ he was cut and scarred 
in upwards of fifty places, and was only saved 
by the number of lus assailants,’ while recon- 
noitring Newgate, with a view to the rescue 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. When placed 
in the dock on 12 July he vehemently pro- 
tested against the indignity of being loaded 
with fetterB, which the turnkey excused on 
the ground of his extraordmary'strength and 
ferocity. He declined to name counsel, 1 lest 
he might in any degree give his concurrence 
to the transactions of a court which he looked 
upon as a sanguinary tribunal for conviction 
and death, and not for trial.’ 

According to Roger O'Connor, who claimed 
to have special knowledge of the transaction, 
it was Neilson who, in order to save his own 
life, set on foot those negotiations which 
resulted in the famous compact of 29 July 
1788 between government and the political 
prisoners, whereby the latter, in order to stay 
farther executions, consented to disclose the 
plans and objects of the United Irish So- 
ciety, and to submit to banishment to any 
country in amity with Great Britain. Taken 
by itself, Roger O’Connor’s statement would 
carry little weight j for, as Secretary Marsdeu 
enid, whatever the equality of lus guilt might 
have been, he stood very low in the estima- 
tion of his companions ; but it receives some 
confirmation from a passage in a letter from 
Henry Alexander to Pelham (Lucky, Hist, 
of England, v iii. 196 n.) The truth is that, 
though satisfied beyond a doubt of Neil- 
Bon’s guilt and fully prepared to hang him 
for it, the govemmaut felt uncertain of se- 
curing a conviction, owing to the escape 
of McCormick, upon whom they depended 
for evideuce of direct communication with 
Edward John Lewins [q. v.], and the un- 
willingness of their principal witness to come 
forward in open court, and consequently were 
fain to make a virtue of necessity, and include 
him in the compact (Cornwallis, Correspon- 
dence, ii. 370). He was examined before the 
committees of the lords and commons on 
9 Aug. 1798, and wrote a letter strongly pro- 
testing against the statements contained iu 
the preamble to the Act of Banishment (38 
Geo. Ill, o. 78), which he was with difficulty 
restrained from publishing. 

After ten months’ imprisonment in Dublin 
he was on 19 March 1799, although confined 


to bed with a high fever, removed with the 
other prisoners on board ship, and trans- 
ported to Fort George, in Scotland, whore, 
after a tedious voyage, during the greater 
part of which he was quite delirious, he 
arrived on 14 April. During his detention 
at Fort George he was treated with great 
consideration by the governor. Like Tone, 
he was a hard drinker, but lus weakness in 
this respect has probably been exaggerated. 
Certainly he was able, in order to procure 
the necessary means to obtain permission for 
his son, whose education he wished to super- 
intend, to live with him, to deny himself the 
customary allowance of wine. On 21 July 
1799 he wrote a remarkable letter to his wife, 
in approbation of the scheme of the union, 
which Madden ( United Irishmen, 2nd SBr, 
i. 247) improbably suggests did not represent 
his real opinion. On 4 J uly 1802 he was 
landed at Cuxhaven, and restored to liberty. 
But a rumour, originating probably with 
Roger O’Connor, having reached him reflect- 
ing on Mb conduct in regard to tho compact 
of 29 July 1798, he formed the immediate 
resolution of revisiting Ireland. He suc- 
ceeded in eluding the vigilance of the autho- 
rities — though the capt am of the sh ip in which 
he sailed was arrested and imprisoned— and 
about the end of July 1803 landed at Drog- 
heda, whence he made his way safely to 
Dublin. lie lay concealod for some time in the 
house of Bernard Coile, at 16 Lurgan Sfcreot, 
and then, with the assistance of James Hope 
(1764-1846 P) [q. v.J, proceeded to Bolfast, 
where he remained for three orfo ur days, being 
visited in Becretby his friends and relatives, 
He returned to Dublin, and was sheltered 
by Oharles O’Hara at Irishtown for some 
weeks, till the American vessel iu which his 
passage was taken sailed. Ho landed at Now 
York apparently early in December 1802, and 
was contemplating starting nn evening paper 
when he died suddenly of apoplexy on 2!) Aug. 
1803, at Poughkeepie, a small town on the 
Hudson, whither he had gone in the autumn 
to avoid the plaguoinNew York. Hisromains 
were interred iu the burial-place of a gentle- 
man of his name, though no relation of liis, 
and a small marble slab was subsequently 
ereoted to Ms memory. 

An engraved portrait of Neilson, from a 
miniature by Byrne, is prefixed to the memoir 
of him by Madden {ib. 2nd sor. i, 78). He 
was a man of pleasing appearance, tall, well 
built, of extraordinary strength, boldness, and 
determination. In politics he aimed at the 
absolute separation of Ireland from England; 
hut, like the Belfast leaders generally, he 
relied more on nativo exertions than on foreign 
intervention, His widow embnrkedinbusmess 
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in Belfast, and her flve children attained 
respectable positionsin life. She died in No- 
rember 1811, and was buried at Newtown, 
Breda. Neilson’e only son, William Bryson, 
died in Jamaica of yellow fever on 7 Feb. 
1817, aged 22. 

[A short sketch of Neilson’s lifo by Bernard 
Dornin was published in Now York in 181)4, and 
was reprinted under the signature 1 Jlibomus ' in 
the Irish Magazine of September 1811, edited by 
Walter Oox, to whom it waB attributed. Another 
sketch appeared in the Dublin Morning Register 
of 29 Nov. 1831, by some one who possessed an 
intimate knowledge of his early lifo. Both these 
sources have since bean superseded by the very 
full, but in some respects partial, memoir in 
Madden’s United Irishmen, 2nd ser. vol. i. (184 2- 
1846). For special information the following 
maybe consulted with advantage : Tocling'H Per- 
sonal Narrative of the Irish Rebellion | Mad- 
den’s Hist, of Irish Periodical Literature, 1867 ; 
Tone’s Autobiography; Grattan's Life of Henry 
Grattan iv. 868-71 ; Fitzpatrick’s Socret Service 
tinder Pitt; Curran's Life of Curran , ii. 184; 
the published Correspondence of John Ilerosford, 
ii. 179, and of Lords Cornwallis, CasUeroagh, and 
Auckland ; Froudo’s English in Ireland ; Lecky's 
Hist, of England in the Eighteenth Century ; 
Pelham’s Correspondence in Addit. MSS. Brit. 
Mus., particularly 33119*; Webb's Compendium 
of Irish Biography.] R. D. 

NEILSON, WILLIAM, D.D. (1760 P- 
1821), grammarian, was born in co. Down 
about 1760, and rccoivod Ida classical educa- 
tion under J olin Young [q.v.], aftor wards pro- 
fessor of Greek at Glasgow. Their friend- 
ship continued throughout life. Neilson 
dedicated one oflns boohs (‘Elomouta’) to 
Young, and Young occasionally gavo one of 
Neilson’s boohs as a prize in lus class at Glas- 
gow (James Yates’s copy inlirilisli Museum), 
lie was ordained in tho presbytorian oliuroh, 
and became minister of Dundalk, co. Louth, 
where he was also master of a school. In 
1804 he published at Dundalk, by subscrip- 
tion, 1 Greek Exorcises in Syntax, Ellipsis, 
Dialects, Prosody, and Molaphruais. Tiie sub- 
scribers were about three hundred, and the 
listshows that ho was osteomad by tho chiof 
landowners of his district, as well as by 
members of tho popular party, such as Jolui 
Patrick, the patriotic surgeon of Ballymena, 
so famous for his cure of the wounded during 
the rebellion of 1708. The hook was credit- j 
ably printed by J. Parks in Dundalk, and 1 
is dedicated to Dr. John Kearney, provost of 
Trinity Oollego, Dublin, It shows consi- 
derable scholarship, and became popular as a 
sahool-hoolt. A second edition appeared at 
Dundalk in August 1 806, a third in April 
1809, a fourth in November 1818. a fifth in 
Edinburgh in March 1818, a sixth in Edin- 


burgh in 1824, a suvonih in London in 1824, 
and the eighth and lu3t in London in 1846. 
Ilis next work was ‘ An Introduction to the 
Irish Language,’ published in Dublin in 1808. 
Irish was then the vernacular of a large part 
of the country people of Down aud Louth, 
and Neilson had had good opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with it. He was 
assisted (Introduction to O'DouovAsr’s Gram- 
mar, p. 60) by Patrick Lynch, a native of 
Inch, co. Down, a local scholar and scribe. 
The book is printed, except two extracts from 
literature, in Roman type, and is valuable as 
a faithful representation of Irish aB spoken at 
the period in Down. Tho power of arrange- 
ment aud good taBte in selection of examples 
exhibited in the author’s Greek books are 
noticeable in his Irish grammar. The dia- 
logues and familiar phraBOs which form the 
second part are acomplaleguido to the ideas 
as wall as tho phrases of the peasantry. 
Part of the fourth m I alien from the dialogues 
in a raro Irish book culled 1 Bolg an tsofnir,’ 
published in Belfast in 1795, but tho others 
are original. The third part was to have con- 
tained extracts from literature, of which only 
a chapter of Proverbs from the Irish Bible 
and part of tho series of stories known as 
‘ Tho Sorrows of Storytelling’ were print 0(1. 
A second edition, altogether in Irish type, 
was printed at Aehill, co. Mayo, in 1848. In 
1810 he published in Dublin ‘Greek Idioms 
exhibited in Select Passages from the bebt 
Authors.' <TIie curious frontispiece, entitled 
KejSqror was drawn by his brother, 

J, A. NeilRon, a doctor of physio in Dun- 
dalk. Neilson became professor of Greek 
and Itchrow in ‘ Belfast Oollego,' that iB in 
a training college for presbyterian minsters 
in connootion with the Belfast academical 
institution in 1817, an olliee which he held 
till his death, and which caused him to re- 
side in Belfast, In 1820 ho published ‘ Ele- 
rnoufu Lingua) Grmcio^' of which a second 
edition appeared at Edinburgh in J82J. lie 
died during tho summer of 1821, 

[Woi'Iib; Reid’s History of the Prssbytoriim 
Church in Ireland, ed. W, D. Jfillon, london, 
1863, vol. iit, ; O’Douo van's Grammar of tho 
Irish Language, Dublin, 1846.] N, M. 

NELIGAN, JOHN MOORE (1816-1803), 
physician, sou of r. modioal practitioner, 
wiiBbornat Olonmel, eo. Tipperary, in 1816. 
Ho graduated M.D. at Edinburgh in 1886, 
and began practice in his birthplace. Thence 
ho moved to Cork, where he lectured on mai- 
teria modica and medical botany in a private 
school of anatomy, medicine, and surgery in 
Warren's riace. In 1810 ho took a house 
in Dublin, and in 1841 was appointed pliysi- 
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dan to the Jervis Street Hospital, Ha also 
gave lectures on materia medica from. 1841 
to 1846, and on medicine from 1846 to 1867, 
in the Dublin school of Peter Street. He 
published in 1844 ‘ Medicines, their Uses and 
Mode of Administration,’ which gives an 
account of ell the drugs mentioned in the 
London, Scottish, and Dish pharmacopoeias, 
and of some others Their so urces, medicinal 
actions, dosos, and most useful compounds 
are clearly stated; and the compilation, 
though containing no original matter, was 
usenu to medical practitioners, and went 
through many editions, lie enjoyed the 
friendship of Robert James Graves [q. v.l, 
the famous lecturer on medicine, and in 1848 
edited the second edition of his ‘ Clinical 
Lectures on the Practice of Medicine.’ In 
the same year he published 1 The Diagnosis 
and Treatment of Eruptive Diseases of the 
Scalp,’ which was printed at the Dublin Uni- 
versity Press. He describes as inflammatory 
diseases herpes, eczema, impetigo, and pity- 
riasis, and as non-mflammatory porrigo, and 
gives a lucid statement of their characteristics 
m tabular form ; but he was ignorant of the 
parasitic nature of herpes capitis, as he calls 
ringworm, and seems not to have noticed 
the frequent relation between eczema of the 
occiput and animal parasites. Prom 1849 
to 1801 he edited the ‘Dublin Quarterly 
Journal of Medical Science,’ and published 
many medical papers of hie own m it. In 
1852 he published' A Practical Treatise on 
Diseases of the Skin,’ and, like most men 
who attain notoriety as dermatologists, issued 
in 1866 a coloured 1 Atlas of Skin Diseases.’ 
Hie treatise is a compilation from standard 
authors, with a very small addition from his 
own experience. The subject is well orranged, 
and so set forth as to be useful to practi- 
tioners. It was much read, and led to his 
treating many patients with cutaneous affec- 
tions. His house in Dublin was 17 Merrion 
Square East He married in 1839 Kate 
Gumbleton, but had no ohildren, and died 
on 24 July 1863. 

[Cameron’s Hist, of the Eoyal Collage of Sur- 
geons in Ireland, Dublin, 1883 ; Webb's Dic- 
tionary of Biography.] N, M. 

NELSON, Sm ALEXANDER ABER- 
OROMBY (1816-1893), lieutenant-general, 
born at Walmer, Kent, in 1816, and educated 
at the Royal Military College. Sandhurst, 
was, on 8 March 1886, appointed ensign 40th 
foot (now 1st batt. South Lancashire), in 
which regiment Ms two brothers, and subse- 
quently his son, also saved. He became 
lieutenant on 16 March 1839, and was in 
sole charge of the commissariat of the Bom- 


bay column during the operations under Sir 
William Natfc [q. v.] at Kandahar and in 
Afghanistan in 1841-2 (medal), He accotn- 
ponied the Bombay column, under Colonel 
Stack, wMch proceeded from Perozeporeto 
join Sir Charles James Napier [q, v.) iu Sind, 
was present at the battle of Haidarabad' 
24 March 1843 (medal), and was thanked by 
the governor-general of India and the Bom- 
hay government for the manner in which the 
duties of the commissariat were performed. 
He was aido-de-camp to Sir Thomas Valiant 
at the battle of Maharajporo, 29 Dec. 1848, 
and had a horse shot under him (mentioned 
in despatches and bronze star). On 81 July 
1846 he obtained an unattached company. 
He was appointed adjutant of the Walmer 
dopot battalion, 7 April 1864, but imme- 
diately afterwards was made deputy assistant 
adjutant-general, and subsequently brigade- 
major, at Portsmouth, which post he held 
during the period of the Orimcau war and 
the Indian mutiny, ne Lecamo major un- 
attached 6 Juno 1856, lieutenant-colonel 
9 Dec. 1804. and colonel 9 Doc. 1869. In 
1806, when deputy adjutant-genoral in Ja- 
maica, he was appointed brigadior-generalto 
command the troops at St. Thomas-in-the- 
East at the time of the insurrection, for his 
services in suppressing which he received 
the thanks of government, and was unani- 
mously voted a eum of two hundred guineas 
for a testimonial by the Jamaica House of 
Assembly. He was lieutenant-governor of 
Guernsey from 1870 to 1888, and was a J.P. 
for Middlesex. Nelson beoame a major- 
general in 1880, and a retired lieutenant- 
general in 1888. He was made O.fi. in 1876 
and K.C.B. in 1891. He married in 1846 
Emma Georgiana, daughter of Robert Hib- 
bert, of Hale Barns, Altrincham, Cheshire. 
She died in 1892. Nelson died at liis resi- 
dence near Reading on 28 Sept. 1898. 

[Army Lists and London Gazette; Debrotl’a 
Knightage ; Times, 80 Sept, 1808.] H. M, 0. 

NELSON, PRANCES HERBERT, Vis- 
countess Nelson- (1781-1831), baptised May 
1761, was the daughter of WiHiam Wool- 
ward (A 18 Feb. 1779), senior judge of the 
island of Nevis in the West Indies, and, by 
her mother, niece of John Richardson Her- 
bert, president of the council of Nevis, On 
28 June 1779 (Notes and Queries, 8th ser. v. 
222) she married Josiah Nisbet, M.D., who 
shortly, afterwards beoame deranged, and 
died within eighteen months, leaving her, 
with on infant son, dependent on her uncle. 
While living withliim she beoamo acquainted 
with Nelson, then the young captain of the 
Boreas, and was married to him at Nevis on 
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12 March 1787 [see Nemos, Hoeatio, Vis- 
count]. The irregularly kept register at 
Nevis gives the date as 11 March (Mrs. 
Gamlin in Notes and Queries, 8th ser. iv. 
418); hut in a letter to hor husband on 
11 March 1797 Mrs. Nelson wrote: ‘To- 
morrow is our wedding day, when it gave me 
a dear husband, and my child the best of 
fathers ’ (Nicolas, i. 217). 

"VVben the Boreas was paid off Mrs. Nelson 
lived with her husband at Bumham-Thorpe 
till February 1798, and during his first 
absence in the Mediterranean corresponded 
withhim on most affectionate terms. "When 
he returned home after losing his arm at 
Tenerife, sho tenderly nursed him during the 
months of pain that followed, and through 
1798 Nelson’s letters to his wife appear as 
affectionate as ever. Lady Nelson, how- 
ever, seems to have been early disquieted by 
rumours which reached her from Naples, and 
on 7 Dec. Davison wrote to her husband : 
' Your valuable better half ... is in good 
health, but very uneasy and anxious, which 
is not to be wandered at. . . . Site bids me 
say that unless you return home in a few 
months she will join tho standard at Naples. 
Excuse a woman’s tender feelings j they are 
too acute to be expressed’ (it. in. 138 n), 
Any reports of wrongdoing which slvo had 
received at that timo were certainly exagge- 
rated, though it may readily be undei stood 
that a lady of delicate t,aeto disapproved of lior 
husband’s extreme intimacy with a woman 
of Lady Hamilton's antee dents, and felt in- 
sulted by that woman's presuming to writo 
to her in terms of friendship (id.) Later 
on it would seem (hat Nolson persuaded him- 
self that, as Sir William Hamilton did not 
object to his intimacy with Lady Hamilton, 
Lady Nelson had no reason to do so, and lie 
was painfully surprised, on arriving in Lon- 
don in November 1800, lo find that his 
wife received him with coldness and marks 
of disapproval. 

We know from Nelson’s letter to Davison 
(28 April 1801) that tho weeks which fol- 
lowed were rendered miserable by frequent 
altercations ; and, though tho ofton quoted 
statement of Mr. nnslowood (it. vii. 892) 
has been held to provo that tho quarrel was 
a sudden outburst of ongor on tho port of 
Lady Nelson, goaded post endurance oy the 
iterated reference to ‘ dear Lady Hamilton,’ 
suoh a statement made forty-six years after 
the dale by a very old man lias but little 
value when it implies a contradiction of Nel- 
son’s letter written at the timo. On tho other 
hand, Harrison asserted that there wore many 
differences between the husband and wife 
respecting Nelson’s nieces and nophows; that 


Nelson loved the companionship and the 
prattle of the children, which annoyed his 
wife j that they quarrelled, too, about Lady 
Nelson’s son, Josiah Nisbet, at this timo a 
captain in the navy, whom his mother wished 
to be considered as her husband’s heir ; and 
that after ‘ one of these domestic broils’ Nel- 
son ‘ wandered all night through the streets 
of London in a state of absolute despair and 
distraction’ (Life of Lord Nelson, ii. 270-8). 
It is well established that Nisbet was rude, 
uarrolsome, and intemperate (NiOolas, iii, 
95, 239, 338, 876, iv. 60) ; that he had much 
annoyed his stepfather while in command 
of the Thalia, and that when that ship was 
paid off he was never employed again, Harri- 
son's story is thus not in itself improbable, 
and is partly confirmed by Nelson’s letter of 
28 April 1801, already inferred to (it. vii. 
p. ccix) ; but the source from whioh it comes 
is tainted, and there is no direct evidence in 
support of it. Even admitting serious differ- 
ences on the subject of Nisbet and the chil- 
dren, there can lie no reasonable doubt that 
Lady Hamilton was the actual cause of tho 
separation ; and it is quite certain that Nel- 
son’s friends and society at large so under- 
stood it (Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert 
Mliot, iii. 284 ; Ilothmn MS.) 

After separating, early in 1801, from her 
husband, who settled l,200f. a yoar on hor, 
Lady Nelson lived a quiet, uneventful life, 
mostly in London, where in later years she 
was frequently visited by hor brother-in-law, 
Earl Nelson, with whom she was to tho last 
on friendly terms. She had been for some 
timo in feeble health, when tho death of lmr 
son in August 1880 provod a bio w from which 
she did not reoovor. She died on 4 May 1881 
in. narley Stroot, London, 

[Nicolas’s Despatches and Letters of Lord 
Nelson, passim ; Clarke and M'Arthnr’s Life of 
Lord Nelson ; Gent. Mng. 1831, pt. i. p, 671 ; 
maniiBoript of Sir William Hotham, q. v. ; art. 
Hamilton, Emma,] J. K. L. 

NELSON, HORATIO, Viscount Nel- 
son (1768-1806), vice-admiral, third sur- 
viving son of Edmund Nelson (1722- 
rector o f] 1 urnliam-Tliorpo, in Norfolk, 
his wifo Catherine (1726-1707), daughtor of 
Dr. Mourice Suoltling, prebondavy of West- 
minstBr, was born at Bumham-Thorpe on 
20 Sept. 1768. Ilis father was son of Ed- 
mund Nolson (1603-1747), rector of Ilil- 
horongh, in Norfolk, of a family which had 
been set tied in N orfollt for se voral genoraf ions. 
His oldest brother WO’bim is separately 
noticed. Ilis mother's maternal grandmother, 
Mary, wifo of Bir Charles Turner, bart., was 
the sistor of Robert Walpole, first earl of 
Orford [q. v.], and of Horatio, first lord Wal- 


1802), 
and of 
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pole, whose son Horatio, second lord Wal- 
pole, was Horatio Nelson’s godfather. N elson 
received his early education at the high school 
at Norwich j he was also at school at North 
Walsham and at Downhajn, in Norfolk, and 
in November 1770 entered the navy on hoard 
the Raisonnable, under the care of his ma- 
ternal uncle, Captain Maurice Suckling [q. v.] 
A. few months later, on the settlement of the 
dispute with Spain, he followed his uncle to 
the Triumph, guaidship at Chatham, and, 
while borne on her books os ' captain’s servant,’ 
was sent for a voyage to the West Indies on 
board a merchant ship commanded by John 
Bathbone, who had been a master’s mate with 
Suckling in the Dreadnought some years 
before, After a rough lesson in practical sea- 
manship he rejoined the Triumph in July 
1772. His uncle then madehim work steadily 
at navigation, and encouraged him in the 
practice of boat sailing, so that he became 
familiarly acquainted with the pilotage of 
both Medway and Thames from Chatham or 
the Tower down to the North Foreland, and 
was trained to a feeling of confidence among 
rocks and sands. 

In April 177 3, when the expedition towards 
the North Pole was fitting ont under the 
command of Captain Phipps [see Phitps, 
CrarSTANIIBTB JOHH, LoBD MULaKAVE], Nol- 
son made interest with Captain Lutwidge, 
who was to command the Carcass in the ex- 
pedition, and, though only fourteen, was per- 
mitted to go as captain's coxswain. The 
ships returned in October, and Nelson was 
immediately appointed to the Seahorse frigate, 
fitting to go out to the Boat Indies under 
the command of Captain George Farmer [q.v,] 
Thomas Troubridge (afterwards Sir) [q, v.J 
was another of her midshipmen. After he had 
been two years in the East Indies, and had 
visited every part of the station 'from Bengal 
to Bassorah,’ Nelson’s health broke down, and 
the commodore, Sir Edward Hughes, ordered 
him a passage to England in the Dolphin of 
20 guns. The Dolphin paid off at W oolwich in 
September 1776, andN elson was transferred l o 
the Worcester, Captain Mark Robinson, with 
an acting order as lieutenant. The Worcoster 
wftB sent to Gibraltar in charge of convoy, 
and on her return Nelson passed his exami- 
nation, 9 April 1777. By the interest of 
his uncle, then comptroller of the navy, he 
was promoted the next day, 10 April, to 
he second lieutenant of the Lowestoft, a 32- 
gun frigate, commanded by Captain William 
Looker [q. vj The Lowestoft went to Ja- 
maica, and Nelson had for some months the 
command of her tender, a schooner named, 
after Locker’s daughter, the Little Lucy, In 
her he made himself acquainted with the very 


intricate navigation among the keys to the 
north of Hispaniola. It was at this time, 
too, that he contracted an intimate friend, 
ship with Captain Looker, with whom during 
his whole career he carried on a confidential 
correspondence. 

In July 17 78 N elson was moved by Sir Peter 
Parker (1721-1811) [q. v.l the commander- 
in-chief, into his flagship, the Bristol, and on 
8 Deo, 1778 was promoted by him to he com- 
mander of the Badger brig, m which he wa« 
sent into the Bay of Honduras for the protec- 
tion of the trade against American privateers. 
On 1 1 J une 1779 he was posted by Parkar to 
the Hinchingbroke frigate, and in August, 
when D’Esfcaing, with the French fleet, came 
to Capo FraufOiB, and on attack on Jamaica 
seemed imminent. Nelson was appointed to 
command one of the batteries for the defence 
of Kingston. Afterwards he went for a three 
mouths’ cruise, and made a few prises, his 
share of which, he wrote to Locker, would 
be about 800 1. In January 1780 ho was sent 
as senior naval officer in a joint expedition 
against San Juan, where ho took an active 
part iu the boat work up the river, and in 
the attack on the several forts. But the wet 
season Bet in, and the fever consequent on 
exposure and exhausting labour in a pesti- 
lential climate killed by far the greater part 
of the seamen, and would havo killed NclBon 
had ho not been happily recalled to Jamaica, 
on appointment to the 44-gun ship Janus, 
He was, however, too ill to take up the com- 
mand, and for the restoration of his health 
was compelled to return to England as a 
passenger in the Lion, with his friend Cap- 
tain (afterwards Sir) William Cornwallis 
[q.v.] 

On arriving in England Nelson wont to 
Bath i but it was not till near a year had 
passed that he was able to accopt another 
command, In August 1781 ho wae appointed 
to the Albemarle, a 28-gun frigate employed 
in convoy sorvice in the North Sea, Being 
sent to Elsinore to bring home the trade from 
the Baltic, he was able to make some observa- 
tions on the navigation of the Sound, which 
were to provo useful twenty years later. In 
February 1782 ho was ordered round to Ports- 
mouth to prepare for a voyage to America, and 
sailed in April, in company with tho Dnsdalm 
frigate and a large convoy, Having brought 
his charge safely to Newfoundland and into 
the Saint Lawrence, on 4 July he sailed for 
a cruise which lasted till 37 Sopt., when he 
returned to Quebec ‘knocked up with scurvy.’ 
For eight weeks he himself and the other 
officers had lived on salt hoof, and the men 
had done so since 7 April. In other respects, 
too, the cruise had proved of no benefit beyond 
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riving him experience. Of several prizes that 
Ireremode not one came into port i and, with 
tlie excaption of being onoe chased by a 
squadron of French line-of-battle ships, there 
seems to have been no excitement. In No- 
vember ha went in the Albemarle to Now 
York, where Lord flood [see Hood, Samvel, 
VisooTOfi] formed a high opinion of him, and 
took him and his ship back with him to the 
West Indies. Hood also introduced him to 
Prince William (afterwards William IVh 
telling the prince 1 that if he wished to ask 
questions relative to naval tactics, Nelson 
could give him as much information as any 
officer in the fleet’ (Nxoolas, i. 721. At this 
time Nelson had never served with a float, so 
that whatever knowledge of the subject he 
had could only be theoretical, learnt probably 
in conversation with Looker j but to have any 
at all, beyond tho Fighting Instructions, was 
then remarkable, especially in a young officer. 

In March 1788, when cruising on the north 
coast of San Domingo, Noison had intelli- 
gence that the French had captured Turk’s 
Island. With the itosistance l'rigato and two 
brigs in company he at once went there ) but 
in an attack, on 8 March, the brigs wore un- 
equal to the fire of the enemy’s batteries, nml 
the garrison, strongly entrenched, repelled 
the landing party. Conceiving nothing more 
could be done, Noison drew oft' his force. In 
May he was ordered for England, and on 
3 July the Albemarle was paid off, when 
Nelson was placed on half-pay. In October, 
in company with Captain Macuamara, an old 
messmate in tho Bristol, ho went to Franco 
to economise and aoquiro tho language. 
The two took up (heir abode at St. Omor, 
and no doubt learnt some French, though 
Nelson was never able to spunk it with any 
ease. He describes himself in his letters as 
avoiding English society; in reality ho seems 
to have gone little into any other, and lie 
was frequently at tho house of an English 
clergyman, Mr. Andrews, with one of whoso 
daughtera he fell deeply in lovo, It would 
appear that Miss Andrews rrioolod his pro- 
posals, for iu the middle of January 178 1, a 
fewdays after consulting his undo, William 
duckling, ho roturnod suddenly t,o England; 
nor was tho intimacy renuwod, though ho 
continued on friendly (onus with tho family; 
and when in March ho was appointed to the 
Boreas, he took one of the boys, Goorgo 
Andrews, with him as a ‘captain’s servant.’ 

In tho Borons Nslson again went to the 
West Indies, whuro public opinion was un- 
willing to accept tho change in tho com- 
mercial position of the United Stal as. This 
was more especially tho case at, St. Chris- 
topher’s and the adjacent islands; and in 


November 1784, when Nelson was sent to 
that part of the station os senior officer, he 
found that the Americans were trading there 
on the same footing as formerly, and that 
Amcrican-built and American-commanded 
ships were freely granted colonial registers. 
The oommandei'-in-ehief, Sir Richard Hughes 
[q. v.], had sanctioned this irregular traffic, 
and had given orders that it, was to be per- 
mitted at the discretion of the govornors. 
Noison, however, conceived that in so doing 
the admiral was exceeding liis power ; and, 
rightly considering the trade an infringe- 
ment of the novigation laws, he promptly 
suppressed it, and seized five of the ships 
which were engaged in it. This drew on him 
tho anger of tho merchants, who took out 
writs against liim, laying the damages at 
d,0001. j and for eight weeks Nelson avoided 
arrest only by remaining a voluntary pri- 
soner on board his ship, Hughes had at first 
intended to supersede liim, and to try him 
by court-martial for disobedience of orders, 
but changed his mind on ascertaining that 
all the captains iu tho squadron believad that 
the orders were illegal. Nevertheless, he 
declined to undertake tho cost, of Nelson's 
defence, which was finally done by the 
crown, on special ordors from the king ; but 
the measure of Nelson’s disgust was fillod in 
March 1780, when II ughos coolly accepted 
for himself tho thanks of the treasury for his 
activity and zeal in protecting the commerce 
of Great Britain, 1 1 feel much hurt,' Nel- 
son wrote,' that, after the loss of health and 
risk of fortune, another should bo thanked 
for what l dkl against his orders.' But this 
was not the only mat tor iu which Nelson 
felt called on to disobey tho admiral. Hughes 
bad ordered Captain John Moutray [q. v.], 
tho commissioner of the navy at Antigua, to 
hoist a broad pennant us commodore, and to 
carry out t lie dutios of the port. As Montray 
was on half-pay, tho appointment was abso- 
lutely illegal; and Nelson, on arriving at 
Antigua uarly in February 1785, and finding 
the broad pennant flying on board tlie Latona, 
sent for lior capluin and ordored it to be 
struck, at the stums time writing to Moutray 
tbnt lie ooukl not obey bis orders or put, 
himself under his command. This notion 
led to a correspondence with Hughes, who 
reported tho matter to the admiralty, whon 
Noison was reprimanded for taking on him- 
self to settle tho business, instead of referring 
it to thorn. No l withstanding this unplea- 
sant opisodo Noison was on the best possible 
terms with Moutray, and was a warm ad- 
miror of Mrs. Moutray, of whom he wrote 
in enthusiastic forms os ‘my dear, sweet 
friend,' ‘ my swoot, amiable friend.' On her 
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sailing for England in March 1785, ha 
mourned her departure as that of his only 
valuable friend lu the islands, and presently 
sought comfort in the conversation of Mrs. 
Nisbet, a young widow residing at Nevis, 
to whom he shortly became engaged, _ and 
whom two years later he married at Nevis, on 
12 March 1787 (Nicolas, i. 217, but the date 
is often given as 11 March; Boyle, Baronage, 
and Mrs. Gamlin in Notes and Queries, 8th 
ser. iv. 413) ; Prince William, then captain 
of the Pegasus frigate, gave the bride away 
[see Nelson, Fbutces, Viscol-xeess]. 

Towards the end of May the Boreas was 
ordered home, and on her arrival at Spithoad 
was sent round to the Nore, where, in ex- 
pectation of a war with France, she lay for 
several months as a receiving ship. In De- 
cember she was paid off, and after some 
months at Bath, Nelson, with his wife, went 
to live with his father at Burnham-Thorpe, 
where he remained, with little interruption, 
for upwards of four years, employing him- 
self, it is said, in reading and drawing, or 
out of doors in gardening. During this timo, 
too, several actions against him were brought 
or threatened on account of his conduct in 
the West Indies ; and though assured that his 
defence should be at the charge of the crown, 
and though eventually the ships he had seized 
were condemned as prizes to the Boreas, the 
proceedings were a continual source of irri- 
tation and annoyance. He seems to have 
thought that his zoalous service and the 
worries it had brought on him gave him a 
just claim for further employment ; and when 
his repeated applications met with no success, 
he conceived that Lord Hood, then at the 
admiralty, had some pique against him. On 
the imminence of war with France, however, 
his prospects brightened. On 6 Jan, 1793 
he was summoned to London, when Lord 
Chatham offered him the command of a 
64-gun ship, if he would accept it till a 74 
was ready. ‘The admiralty so smile upon 
me,’ he wrote to his wife, ‘ that really I am 
as much surprised as whoa they frowned.’ 
A few days later it was settled that he was 
to have the Agamemnon, to which he was 
actually appointed 011 SO Jan, Ho joined the 
ship on 7 Feb., and, in Ms joy at the prospect 
of active service, wrote that ‘ the snip was 
without exception the finest 64 in the ser- 
vice ; ’ and a couple of months later, just as 
they were ready for sea : 1 1 not only like 
the ship, but think 1 am well appointed in 
officers, and we are manned exceedingly 
well.' 1 We are all well,’ he wrote to his 
wife from Spithead on 29 April; ‘nobody 
can he ill with my ship’s company, they are 
so fine a set.’ 


In May the Agamemnon sailed for the Me- 
diterranean with the fleet, under Lord Hood, 
and after touching at Cadiz and Gibraltar, 
arrived off Toulon in the middle of July. On 
23 Aug. Toulou was oooupied by the allies; 
and on the 25th, Nelson, in the Agamemnon, 
was sent to Naples to bring up a convoy of 
Neapolitan troops. It was at this time that he 
first made the acquaintance of the English 
minister, Sir William Hamilton (1730-1803) 
[q. vj, and of his wife Emma, lady Hamilton 
[q.v. J ; but the details of their meeting, and 
the conversations as afterwards related by 
her, are demonstrably apocryphal (IJUbei- 
son, i. 108 ; Memoirs of Lady Hamilton, p. 
137). It was arranged that the Agamemnon 
was to escort six thousand troops to Toulon ; 
bat the news of a French man-of-war on 
the ooast of Sardinia sent her to sea at two 
hours’ notice. The Frenchman, however, 
a 40-gun frigate, got into Leghorn, and was 
there blockaded for a few days by Nelson, 
till he was obliged to rejoin the admiral at 
Toulon in the early days of October. On the 
9th he was sent to join Commodore Linzee 
at Oagliari, and on the way, on the 22nd, 
fell in with a squadron of four French 
frigates, one of which, the Melpomene, of 
40 guns, being separated from the others, 
was handled very roughly. The Agamem- 
non’s rigging was so much out that she was 
not able to follow up her advantage, and the 
Melpomene’s consorts coming up carried her 
off. Eventually, iu an almost sinking state, 
she got into Calvi. Nelson joined Linzee on 
the 24th, and accompanied him on a mission 
to Tunis, the object being to persuade the 
bey to let them take possession of n French 
80-gun sMp which had sought the shelter of 
the neutral port. Nelson thought that they 
should have seized her at once, and quieted 
the bey’s scruples with a present of 60,0001; 
but Linzee preferred to negotiate, and, when 
the bey refused to yield her, did not consider 
himself authorised to use force. The squa- 
dron therefore returned without effecting 
anything. But Nelson, much to his satisfac- 
tion, was sent with a few small frigates to 
look for the French ships he had met on 
22 Oct. Two of them were at San Fiorenzo; 
onewas at Baatia. The Melpomene remained 
at Calvi, and he could do nothing more than 
keep so close a watch on them that they 
oould not put to sea without being brought 
to action, 

After being driven out of Toulon, Hood 
resolved on capturing Corsica as a base of 
operations. On lauding the troops, San 
Fiorenzo waa taken with little difficulty on 
17 Feb. 1794, but one of the imprisoned 
frigates was burnt; the other, the Hinerve, 
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though sunk, was weighed, and, under the 
name of San Fiorcnzo, continued in the Eng- 
lish service during Ihe war. Hood was then 
anxious to march at once against Bnstin, 
which he believed would fall as easily ns 
San Fiorenzo had done. The general in com- 
mand of the troops judged the force lo he 
too small, and refused to co-operate. There- 
upon Hood, partly at the suggestion of Ncl- 
bon, who had luado himself familiar with 
the appeavanco of the place, resolved lo at- 
tempt it with such forces as ho could dispose 
of, anil on 4 April landed about fourteen 
hundred moil — seamen and marines, or sol- 
diers doing duty as marines — and with those 
and the ships in tho oiling formed the siege 
of the town. Nolson was landed in command 
of tho seamen, and under 1 uh personal super- 
vision the batluries wero built and armed 
and manned. On 21 May Bast in surrendered, 
and with it a third of the frigates. On the 
24th General Stuart, who had succeeded to 
the military command, arrived from San 
Fiorenzo, and it was then rosolvod to attack 
Oalvi. The operation was necessarily de- 
ferred by tho nows of the French ilcol being 
at tea; blit when it look shelter in UolfeJouan, 
and there was no prospect of an immediate 
engagement, on 10 .Tune tho Agntnoinnon 
was sent hack to Bastia, to convoy tho 
troops to tho western side of tho island. ( )n 
the 19th thoy were landed in tho immediate 
neighbourhood of Oalvi, Nolson himself tak- 
ing the command of two hundred seamen, 
who with infinite toil dragged tho heavy 
guns into position, and afturwards servod 
them in the batteries. On 12 July (‘Nel- 
son’s Journal, writ ten 1 lay by Bay,’ Niooi.as, 
i.436; hut in a loltor to his wife on 18 Aug, 
hesaysthe 10tli,ii.-J84) ashot from tlietown, 
striking the bat l ery near whore ho was st end- 
ing, drove tho sand and gravel against his 
face and bronst so as to briuso him severely at 
the time and to destroy the sight of his right 
eye. The men, both sailors and soldiers, 
suffered greatly from tho heat, and nearly 
half tho force on shore was down with siok- 
ness; hut through all difficulties Ihu siege 
was continued, and on 10 Aug. Calvi sur- 
rendered, when tho Molparaeno and another 
frigate, the Miguonne, foil into the hands of 
the English. 

This completed tho reduction of Corsica, 
and in October Hood returned to England, 
leaving tho command with Admiral William 
(al'tonvards Lord) Ilothmn [q. v.] ; and the 
Agamemnon, continuing with tho fleet, had 
a very distinguished part in tho engagements 
of 13-14 March and 13 July 1705. Though 
spoken of as victories, Nelson described them, 
as ‘miserable ’ affairs; the results wore very 
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imperfect, and ‘ the scrambling distant fire 
was a farco.’ On 15 July he was ordered by 
Hot 1mm to take command of the frigate 
squadron in the Gulf of Genoa, and to co- 
operate with the Austrians. On 4 April 
1700 lie was ordered to hoist a broad pennant 
us commodore oftliuseeondclassj onil Juno, 
the Agamemnon being in need of a thorough 
refit, he moved into the Captain, a 74-gun 
ship; and on 11 Aug. was appointed com- 
modoro of tho first class, with Ralph Willett 
Miller (q. v.] as hiB flag-captain. But these 
promotions made no change in the service on 
which he was employed. For upwards of a 
year ho remained iu command ortho inshore 
squadron, proventing in great measure the 
French coasting trade, and harassing their 
movements on bliore. What ho effected, and 
still more what., from want of sufficient force, 
ho failed io effect, are rightly considered as 
striking examples of the control which sea 
power is capable of exorcising. Nelson always 
maintained that, if he lincl boun adequately 
supported, the invasion of Italy could not 
have taken place. Captain Mahan, in a cri- 
tical examination of the campaign of 171)5, 
lias pointed out that Hoi lmui, while holding 
the enemy's fleet in check at. Toulon, might 
have Riibsl initially increased the squadron 
with Nelson; this would have been less diffi- 
cult if ITotlmm ‘lmd not thrown away his 
two opportunities of beating the Toulon 
fleet’ ( In/lumcc qf Rea, Power upon the 
French Revolution, i. 109-201). 

In November ITotham was superseded by 
Sir John Jervis (afterwards Earl of St. Vin- 
cent) [q. v.J; but tho mischief then done 
was past the power of Jervis to remedy. In 
1700 tho French rapidly overran tho north 
of Italy, and forced a neutrality on Naples. 
Spain, too, was compelled to yield ; and when 
her fleet was joined to that of Franco, tho 
combined fordo was of such overwhelming 
nuraoricttl strength that orders wore sent to 
Jervis to evacunto Corsica and retire from 
tho Mediterranean. An English garrison 
still held t lie island of Elba; but at Gibraltar 
Nolson was directed to hoist his broad pen- 
nant on board the Minerva frigate, and bring 
away tliis garrison also. In company with 
the Blanche, under the commodore's orders, 
t ho Minorvo sailud from G ibrnlt av on 15 Dec. 
1700, and on tho 20th, off Cartagena, fell in 
with two Spanish frigates, the Sabina and 
CoreB. The Sabina was engaged by the 
Minorvo ; after a stubborn light sho surren- 
dered, and a prize crow was sent on board. 
The Blancha engaged the Ceres, which also 
presently struck nor colours; but before 
she could be taken, a Spanish squadron 
of two ships of tho lino and two frigates 

o 
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carno in sight. The Blanche, being some 
distance to leeward, escaped without diffi- 
culty j the Minerva was in greater danger. 
But the Sabina, hoisting English colours over 
the Spanish, induced the largest Spanish ship 
to leaTe the Minerve and follow her; her 
masts went over the side, and she was re- 
captured, but the Minerve escaped [see Cocz- 
buhn, Sin Geobue ; IIvedt. Sin Thomas 
Mabtebman], On the 27th Nelson arrived 
at Porto Ferrajo, where ho remained for a 
month leisurely embailting the naval stores ; 
but, as the general refused to leave his post 
without specific orders from tho government, 
Nelson sailed without him on 29 Jan. 1797, 
and, oftor reconnoitring Toulon and Carta- 
gena, reached Gibraltar on 9 Feb. Ho soiled 
again on the 11th, and, passing through the 
Spanish fleet on tho way, rejoined the ad- 
miral on the afternoon of the 13th. Ho 
returned to the Captain the same evening, 
and the next day the battle of Cape St. Vin- 
cent was fought. Nelson’s share m this was 
particularly brilliant. Tho English line had 
cut the Spanish fleet into two parts, and was 
concentrating its attack on the weathermost 
of the two, when Nelson, commanding in the 
rear, observed that tlieir leading ships were 
homing up with a view to pass astern of the 
English line and rejoin the other division. 
To prevent this ha wore out of his station, 
throw himself in the way of the leading ships, 
compelled them to haul their wind again, and 
closely engaged the Santisima Trinidad of 
130 guns, the largest ship then afloat. The 
delaygavetimefor other Englishshipstocome 
up, and thus rendered the action general and 
decisive. The Captain continued in the thick 
of the battle, had many killed and wounded, 
her rigging cut to pieces, and her fore- top- 
mast gone. She wab still closely engaged 
with the 80-gun ship San Nicolas when the 
Excellent, passing between the two, poured 
a tremendous broadside into the Spaniard at 
the distance of a few feet. The San Nicolas 
reeled from the blow and fell on hoard the 
112-gun ship San Josef, which had also been 
severely beaten by the Captain, Onllodeii, 
and especially by the Prince George. It was 
then that Nelson, finding the Captain no 
longer manageable, laid her alongside the Sail 
Nicolas, which he carried by hoarding, and 
from her was preparing to board the San 
Josef when she surrendered. On her quarter- 
deck her captain presented his sword, saying 
that theadmiral wasbelow mortally wounded, 

‘ I desired him,' wrote Nelson , 1 to call to his 
officers, and on the quarter-deck of a Spanish 
first-rate, extravagant as the story may seem, 
did I receive the swords of vanquished 
Spaniards, which, as I received, I gave to 


one of my bargemen, who put thorn with 
the greatest Bang-froid under his arm.’ A.s 
the Captain was disabled, Nelson moved his 
broad pennant to the Irresistible. In the 
evening, when the fight ing was over, he went 
on board Ibe Victory, where J ervis embraced 
him on the quarter-deck, and (wrote Nelson) 
1 said he could not sufficiently thunk me, and 
used every kind expression, which could not 
fail to make me happy.’ 

In acknowledgment of his conduct on this 
Occasion Nolson wos made a K.B., an honour 
which it was understood ho would prefer to a 
baronetcy. Ilis promotion 1 o the rank ofrear- 
admiral, on 20 Feb. 1797, was in duo course 
of seniority, and was gazetted fourteen days 
before the news of tho victory reached Eng- 
land. On 3 April, as soon ae the announce- 
ment reached the admiral, Nelson was ordered 
to hoist his flag on board tho Captain , I o which 
ho had returned on 2 1 March. Ilu had been 
stationed off Cadiz with a dotauhed squadron 
to look out for the viceroy of Moxico, who 
was expected homo with a rich convoy. On 
12 April he was again sent to Elba to bring 
away tho garrison, with which ho arrived at 
Gibraltar in the beginning of May. On tho 
24th he rejoined tlio admiral oil' Cudiz, and 
was ordered to hoist his flag on board the 
Theseus, and resume the command of the 
inshore squadron. The Spanish fleet was in 
the port, still strong in numbers, and it was 
supposed that they might make a dash to 
get to Ferrol. Nelson reported signs of their 
preparing for sea, and, though ho did not 
think they would venture it, tho ships were 
kopt cloared for action. By the beginning 
of July he thought he might forco them to 
come out by throwing shell in among them 
and into the town, which brought on a sharp 
skirmish with the Spanish gunboats, hut had 
no further efleot. 

Before the end of March Nelson had sug- 
gested to the admiral that tho viceroy of 
Mexico and the tretisuro-eliips might have 
taken refuge at Santa Cruz, and he sub- 
mitted a scheme for employing, in an ill lack 
on them, the garrison of Elba, nearly four 
thousand men, who might he soul on at onco, 
without disembarking. In his judgment tho 
enterprise was mainly a milit ary one. ‘ I will 
undertake,’ he said , 1 with a very small squa- 
dron, to do the naval part.’ Jervis seems to 
have ascertained that the viceroy had not put 
into Santa Cruz ; but when, early in July, he 
had intelligence of a rich 6hip from Manila 
having come there, he proposed to Nolson 
the task of bringing her away ; tliero were no 
longer any soldierb to dispose of, but a squa- 
dron from the fleet might probably bo suffi- 
cient force. On the 14tli Nelson received his 
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instructions, and sailed in command of four 
shins ol the line, three frigates, and the Fox 
cutter. By tho 20th he was oir the port, and 
on the 21st attempted to land all llio avail- 
able men, to the number of a thousand, who 
were to occupy the heights, while tho lino- 
of-battle ships ongaged tho batteries. Tho 
plan proved abortive, for tho lauding party 
found the heights occupied by a very supe- 
rior force of the enemy, and, owing to a calm, 
and contrary currents, the line-of-battle sh ips 
could not get noar tlieir assigned position. 
Nelson had littlo hope of succeeding in any 
-other way, hut, determining at load, to afo 
tempt it, ordered an attack direct on tho 
town on the night of tho 24 bh. The mon 
were to land at tho molo and push on to tho 
great square ; Nolson himself was to load. 
But iu the dark the boats separated. Some 
reached the mole, wlioro they wore received 
with a deadly Arc. The men sprang on 
shore and spiked llic guns, but very many of 
them wore shot down. As lie was getting 
out of tho boat, Nolson had his right elbow 
shattered by a bullot. lie foil back into tho 
arms of his stepson, Josiali Nisbol, and was 
taken on board tko Theseus. Nut most of 
the boat9 missed the molo altogether, and in 
attempting to get in through tho surf wuro 
stove; the scaling-ladders wore lost, tho 
powdor was wot, and Lho non tlmt scrambled 
on shore could make no head against tho 
force opposed to thorn. ’When day dawned 
about three hundred mon wero all that 
could he collected, while against thorn 
all the streets wora commanded, by fiold- 
picces, supported by upwards of eight thou- 
sand mon undor arms. Under those circum- 
stances, tho senior officer, Captain Trou- 
bridge, aont a flag of truco to the govornor, 
who allowed thorn to withdraw, and even 
provided boats to talco them to tlioir ships. 
Tlioy sailed at onco to rejoin tho admiral, 
when Nelson was sent home in the Seahorse 
[see FnEMANTM, Sin Thomas Fuancks] for 
the recovery of his wounds. His awn had 
been amputated on hoard tho Theseus, hut a 
nerve had been t niton up in one of llio liga- 
tures, and for several months continued to 
give intolerable pain, During his illnass ho 
wbb tenderly nursed by his wife, and by the 
hoginning of December ha was able to re- 
turn thanks in ohureli ‘for liis perfect re- 
covery.’ The admiralty wisliod to send him 
baokto the fleet under Lord St, Vincent, and 
assigned for liis flagship tho Voudroyant of 
80 guns, which was expected to ha launch od 
in Jan. 1798, It turnod out, however, that, 
she would not be ready iu time, and as ho 
was anxious to he afloat again as soon os 
possible, he was ordered to go out in tho 


Vanguard of 74 guns, his shipmate and first 
lieutenant in the Agamemnon, Edward 
Berry [q, v.], going with him as flag-captain. 
Ho saiiod from St. Helens on 10 April 1798, 
and, after touching nt Lisbon, joined lho fleet 
off Cadiz on the 30th. Two dayB later he 
was sent into tho Mediterranean wilh a 
small squadron — two ships of tho lino, and 
four frigates, besides the Vanguard — to try 
and learn the intentions of tho enemy, who 
wore known to be fitting out a large arma- 
ment at Toulon. Its destination was diffe- 
rently reported as Sicily, Corfu, Portugal, or 
Ireland. 

Nelson had no difficulty in establishing 
tho truth of the reports as to the equipment : 
but its exact aim, and the probable date of 
8 (tiling, remninod unknown, ' They order 
their matters, so well in Franco,’ lie wrote 
to St, Vincent, ‘that all is suovot.’ Ho 
dated this ‘ off Cape Sicie,’ on 18 Muy, On 
the night of the 20th a violent northorly 
gale blow him off the coast, partially dis- 
masted tho Vanguard, and continued so 
strong that tho frigates parted company, 
and throe lino-of-battlo ships with difficulty 
entered the roadsitead of S. Pietro in Sardinia 
[soo Bam., Stb Amkahi)eb John], There 
the Vanguard was refit lod and jury-rigged. 
On the 27tli they sailod again, and on the 
8 Jet were off Toulon, only to find that the 
French expedition had put to sea on tho 201 h 
with the northerly wind, of which a stronger 
gust had dismasted tho Vanguard. Whither 
they had gone Nolson could not learn. 

The ftdmi rolty had meantime become aware 
of tho formidable preparations which the 
French were making, and had sunt out order.-, 
to SL. Vinoont to detach a squadron of ‘ 12 
ships of tho lino and a competent number of 
frigates, under the command of somo disoroet 
flag-officer, to proooed in quest of lho arma- 
ment, and, on falling in with it, to take or 
destroy it.’ Nelson, being aoLunlly in the 
Mediterranean at the time, was clearly indi- 
cated as well by the accident of sorvico as by 
tho high opinion which St,. Vincent had of 
him, as tho fittest man to have the command. 
Moroovor Lord Spcncor — prompted to some 
oxtent by Sir Gilbert Elliot (afterwards first 
Hurl of Minlo) [q. v.l, and by the king liira- 
solf (Nicolas, tii. 24-0) — hud poiulodly called 
St. Vincent's attention to Nelson’s merits. 
But Nelson’s seniors in tko fleet, Sir Wil- 
liam Parker (1743-1802) [q. v.] and Sir John 
Orde [q. v.], wero not likely to boo the matter 
in the same light, and wrote strong remon- 
strances against the appointment of & junior 
officer over their heads. This was some 
weeks later ; but St, Vincent had from the 
first considered that it was not a question of 
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seniority, but of fitness, and that as the re- 
sponsibility was his, so must the selection be. 
Accordingly, on 19 May 1798, he detached 
Troubridge,with ten ships of theline and the 
Launder of 50 guns, to join Nelson and deliver 
his altered instructions. When these vessels 
met Nelson near Cape Corse on 7 June, they 
raised his force to fourteen ships, including 
the Leander ; but the frigates, by some mis- 
understanding, had gone back to the fleet, 
and never rejoined him. Still, there was no 
news of the French, and it was not till 
14 June that Nelsonleamt that they hadbeeu 
seen on the 4th off Trapani, steering to the 
east. He decided at once to stand to the south- 
ward, and to send to Naples for further intelli- 
gence, as well as for assuranoe that he could 
victual and water in the Neapolitan ports, to 
which, by the recent treaty with France, no 
more than four ships at one time were to be 
admitted. Accordingly, on the morning of 
17 June,Troubridge went in in the Mutine,saw 
Sir William Hamilton and Sir John Francis 
Edward Acton [q.v.lwho, on understanding 
the position, gave him a letter addressed to 
the governors of the several ports of Sicily, 
enjoining them to welcome and to assist the 
English squadron ( United Service Magazine, 
May 1889, p. 18). With this message, and 
the report that the French had gone ta ftlalta, 
Troubridge ret umed to the fleet, whichimme- 
diately made sail for Messian. On the 22nd, 
near Cape Passoro, Nelson learnt that the 
French had taken Malta on the 16th, and 
had sailod the next day for the eastward. 
Till then he had believed that the expedi- 
tion was aimed at Sicily; it now, apparently 
for the first time, occurred to him that their 
object was Egypt — ‘ to possess themselves of 
some port there, and to fix themselves at the 
head of the Red Sea, in order to get a 
formidable army into India, and, in concert 
with Tippoo Sahib, to drive us, if possible, 
from India.’ But on 26 June, as the squadron 
was nearing Alexandria, he wrote : ' I have 
reason to believe, from not seeing a vessel, 
that they have heard of my coming up the 
Mediterranean, and are got safe into Corfu.’ 
This marks the extreme uncertainty under 
which he was labouring ; so that when, on 
arriving off Alexandria on the 28th, and 
finding there neither French nor nows of 
the French, he at once tinned hack, on the 
supposition that his guess — for it was nothing 
more — had been wrong, and that the enemy 
must have gone up the Adriatic or the 
Archipelago. All that he really knew was 
that they had five or six days’ start of him 
from off Cape Passaro ; he believedthat if they 
were hound for Egypt, he must have sighted 
them on the way, and therefore, concluding 


that they had gone somewhere else, lie 
stretched to the north, and skirting the coast 
of Karamania, in ca&e they might he making 
for Ayas Bay, returned westward, and went 
into Syracuse for water and fresh provisions. 
These Acton’s letter procured for him with- 
out difficulty, though the governor felt bound 
to keep up the appearance of yielding to 
constraint (ibi) 

On 25 July 1798 he sailed again, intend- 
ing to search the Archipolago, to Constanti- 
nople ; but on the 28th he learned, from two 
different sources, that the French had been 
seen about four weeks before, steering towards 
tho south-east from Candia. Nelson imme- 
diately bore up undoT all sail for Alexandria, 
which was sighted on 1 Aug., and running 
along the const to the eastward, as tho squa- 
dron opened Abouldr Bay the Zealous mads 
the signal for seeing tho French fleet-six- 
teen sail of the line. In reality it consisted 
of thirteen, with four largo frigates, lying 
at anchor closo in shore. The French were 
surprised by the appearance of the English 
fleet. Their boats were on shore water- 
ing, and, though hastily recalled, the men 
wore tired with a long day’s work under a 
summer sun. Some were no doubt left 011 
shore, hut the wnnt was supplied by the fri- 
gates, which sent a large proportion of their 
inon to the ships of the line. It is said that 
Brueys, the French commandcr-in-ckief, sup- 
posing that the attack would he postponed 
till the next day, intended during the night 
to form his line in closer ordor and nearer to 
the shore ; hut, even as it was, many of tho 
French officers believed that the attack must 
ho mads on the seaward — that is, on the star- 
hoard — side, end in the hurry and confu- 
sion not only did not oast tho larboard puns 
loose, but even piled up the mess furniture 
and bags between the guns on the larboard 
side. In the English ships, on the other 
hand, everything was in order. During the 
anxious weeks which had preceded, Nolson 
had had many opportunities of explaining 
to the several captains what I 10 proposed to 
do if he found tho onomy at anchor. lie had 
probably told them, what somo of tliom know 
already, that the enemy would bo apt to 
lumber up the guns on tho inshore Bide; 
for lie must have learned from Hood that 
they had done something of the kind at 
Dominica on 12 April 1782 [see Rodney, 
Geo age Bbydqes, Lobd], IIo had also 
learned from Hood the particulars of his en- 
gagement with De Grosso at St. Christo- 
pher’s, rendered clearer by his porsonal know- 
ledge of the locality j and he had seen and 
known the way in which Ilood had proposed 
to attack Martin in Golfe Jouan. 
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Certain that all his captains know wlint 
llier had to do, and would do it to the best 
of their ability, he now mado the signal to 
attack the van of the enemy, and steered 
straight for them, the ships forming line as 
they “advanced. No other signal was made; 
no other signal was necessary : for the cir- 
cumstances of tlio attack had been fully dis- 
cussed, and any seaman could see, more es- 
pecially when his attention had been callod 
to it, that where thore was room for a ship 
at single anchor to swing, there was room for 
a ship under way to pass. 

Thus all the leading ships wont inside [see 
Fomr, Sib Thomas ; Hood, Sik Samudl], 
and at the closest possible quarters brought 
a tremendous and overwhelming lire to boar 
on the ships of tho French van, the more 
overwhelming because tho French guns on 
the larboard side wore not. clear for action 
(Ektss, Nava! Matties, p. 2(10). The Van- 
guard, tho si.vlh ship in tho English line, was 
the first that imohnrod outside; most of those 
that followed did tho samo; liut when all tho 
English ships Intel got into action — with the 
exception of thu Cullodon, which had run 
agrouitdon I ho cud of tlio shoal extending 
fiomAbonkir Island— the thirl eon, including 
the little Loaudor, woro masHod on sovou of 
the French, the other six buing loft out of 
the fight to lecwaid, and unable, without 
better seamanship or more prompt ifude than 
they could command, t o go to the rulief of 
their friends. Kelson’s own account of the 
battle, as written to Lord Howe, hits off its 
salient points in very few words: ‘I had the 
happiness to command a band of brothers; 
theiefore, night was to my advantage. Each 
knew his duty, and T was euro each would fool 
for a French ship. By attacking tlio enemy’s 
van and centre, tho wind blowing directly 
along their lino, I was onablod to throw what 
force I plotised on a few ships, This plan 
my friends readily conceived by the signals, 

. . . and wo always kept a superior force to 
the enemy. At twonty-eiglit minutes past 
six, the sun in the horizon, tho firing com- 
menced. At Jive minutes past ton, when the 
Orient blow up, having burnt sevonly mi- 
nutes, tho six von ships had surrendered. I 
then pressed further towards tho roar; nnd 
had it ploased God that I had not been 
wounded and stono blind, there cannot bo a 
doubt but that every ship would havo been 
in our possession.’ Many of the French ships 
wero individually superior to any of the 
English; tho flagship Orient, of 120 guns, 
was supposed to be equal to any two of thorn ; 
but, notwithstanding this, they were every- 
where overpowered, and captured, burnt, or 
blown up. Two only escaped, the G(in6roux 


and Guillaume Tell, and two of the fri- 
gates. 

A victory bo decisive, so overwhelming, was 
unknown in the annals of modern war. The 
fame of it resounded through nil Europe, and 
congratulations, honours, and rewards were 
showered on Nolson. Ho was created a peer 
by tlie title of Baron Nelson of the Nile and 
Burnham-Tkorpe, with a pension of 2,000/. 
a year for three lives, and an honourable 
augmentation to his arms. The East India 
Company gave him 10,000/. Tho Emperor 
of ltuasiu, with an autograph letter, sent his 
portrait in a diamond box, valued at 2,600/. ; 
and tho Sultan of Turkey, with other gifts, 
sent him a diamond aigrette of the value of 
2,000/. Among other gifts, tho earliest in 
point of time, nnd ono which he prized ex- 
ceedingly, was a sword from thu captains of 
the squadron, virtually presented on 8 Aug. 
(NtUor.Afl, iii. 67 ; Catalogue of the Naval Ex- 
hibition, 1891, No. 9649); and the quaintest 
was the coffin, mado out of the Oriont’s main- 
mast, presented by Captain Hallowoll or the 
Swiftsure [see Cahkw, Sib Bern amnIIai,- 

liOWiu.T.]. 

Though not dangorous, Nelson’s wound 
was serious. A piueo of langridgo or scrap- 
iron had struck him on the forehead, inflict- 
ing n Bovuru bruise and cutting a large flap 
of skin, which, hanging ovorhiseyes, together 
ivilh the gush of blood, blinded him for the 
time. For many months ho suflbred much 
from hondacliB, and it is very doubtful whet lior 
tl«> effects of tlio blow worn not in somedogroe 
permanent. When the ships were sufficiently 
refilled on 16 Aug. 1798, seven, with six 
of thu piixos, wero sent lo Gibraltar, under 
the command of Sir James Saumarez (after- 
wards Lord do Saumarez) [q. v.] Tlio other 
thruo prizes, old ahips and much hatlarod, 
wero burnt ; and leaving Jtood, with three 
ships of thelino nnd throefrigal es, to blockade 
the const of Egypl, Nelson in the Vanguard, 
with tho Oullodcn nnd Alexander, suite 1 far 
Naples, whom he arrived on 22 Sept. The 
Mutino, carrying Captain Onpol with des- 
patolios, had brought tho news of thoviotory 
thither three weeks before, nnd tho court anil 
populace had then indulged in an outburst, 
of frenzied joy. This was repeated with re- 
doubled enthusiasm on tho arrival of Nol- 
son. Sir William Hamilton and his wife 
woro tho first to go on board the Vanguard, 
but wore immediately followed by tlio king, 
who pressed tho admiral’s hand, calling him 
' deliverer and preserver.' On his birthday 
he Ilfttnillons gave a grand qntortainmont, 
n his honour, nnd wherever ho went he was 
greeted as Nostro Liberators! 

The Neapolitan governmonthad meantime 
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concluded a treaty of alliance with Austria, 
and had declared war against France. Nel- 
son was instructed to make Naples his head- 
quarters, to protect the coast, and to co-ope- 
rate with the Austrians. For the time, how- 
ever, his stay was short. He anticipated the 
order to undertake the blockade of Malta; 
on 4 Oct. despatched Ball in the Alexander 
on that duty, and on. the 16th went himself 
in the Vanguard with three other ships which 
had joined him at Nnplos. Off Malta he was 
reinforced hy a Portuguese squadron under 
the command of the Marquis de Niza, who 
readily consented to assist in the blockade, 
and from that time Valetta was a sealed port, 
though the enormous quantity of stores in 
the place enabled it to hold out for nearly 
two years. By 6 Nov. Nelson was hack at 
Naples, exceedingly angry at the neglect of 
the ministers to supply "the Maltese with 
aims and ammunition, as thoy had promised, 
and urging them also to active measures 
against the French. On the 22nd he sailed 
for Leghorn, carrying five thousand troops 
in the ships of the squadron ; he arrived there 
on the 28th ; the place yielded on the first 
summons, and on the 30th Nelson sailed 
again for Naples, leaving Traubridge in com- 
mand. The king, with the Austrian general 
Mack, a man without either ability or pro- 
fessional knowledge, advanced towards Home 
with an army of from foity to fifty thousand 
men, who, under incompetent if not traitor- 
ous officers, bolted at sight of some twolve 
thousand French, almost without firing a 
shot. ‘The Neapolitan officers,’ wrote Nel- 
son on 11 Dec., ‘ have not lost much honour, 
for God knows they have but little to lose ; 
but they lost all they had . . . Cannon, tents, 
baggage, and military chest— all were left to 
the Froneh . . . This loss has been sustained, 
with the death of only forty mou.’ 

The French were marching on Naples, now 
utterly unprotected on the land side, so that 
it became necessary to provide for the safety 
of the English residents, who were received 
on hoard three transports then in the bay, 
wkilo the Neapolitan royal fiuuilj’on 21 Deo. 
embarked on hoard tlie'Vanguaid, and were 
landed at Palermo on the 27th. The French, 
meelingwithnoseriou3opposition,andiudeed 
welcomed by an influential faction of the 
people, took possession of Naples in tho end 
of January 1799, and established the ‘ Ve- 
suvian’ or, ns it was also called, ’the Par- 
thonopeian Republic.’ On shore the English 
were powerless, but they could prevent any 
supplies from reaching the invaders by eaa, 
and on 28 March Nelson ordered Troubridge, 
with a suffi cient force, to institute a stringent 
blockade of the whole coast. Early in April 


he wrote that there were not. more than two 
thousand French troops in Naples, and with 
them were about two thousand of the civic 
guard, who would always be on the side of 
the conqueror. Troubridge had little diffi- 
culty in regaining possession of the islands 
ontne coast., and hy the end of April Naples 
was ripe for a counter revolution. The civic 
guard declared that thev were there to keep 
order, not to fight. Three-fourths of the 
French troops were recalled, the few that 
wore left holding St, Elmo. Manv of the 
Neapolitan Jacobins left with the French; 
others held the sea forts Uovo and Nuovoj 
the greater number repudiated their repub- 
licanism, and boasted their loyally. Every- 
thing denoted tho immediate end of the re- 
bellion. But on 12 M ay Nelson, wlioremained 
with the court at Palermo, had intelligence 
that tho French fleet had come into the 
Mediterranean. lie was thus under the 
necessity of calling his squadron together at 
Marit timo, ready to support Lord St. Vincent 
if necessary, or possibly to sustain the imme- 
diate attack of the enemy. 

Tho conduct of the blockade of Naples 
was meantime left to Captain Edward James 
Foote [q. v.], in the Seahorse frigate, with 
orders to co-operate with Cardinal de Buffo, 
who commanded the royal forces on shove. 
Ruffo had distinct orders from his king not 
to treat wiLh tho rebels; lmt, in direct dis- 
obedience thereto, he ontcrod on negotiat ions 
and granted them terms, by which, on sur- 
rendering the foils, they were to have a safe- 
conduct and free pii-,8 to France. Though 
entirely without authority, Foolo yielded lo 
Rufi’o’s persuusion, and also signed the cor 
pitulation. Nothing, lion ever, had been done 
to give it efl’ect when, on 24 June, Nelson 
with the squadron entered the hay, his flag 
now flying on board tbe Foudioyant. Ho 
had already heard of the armistice, and seeing 
flags of truce flying both on the forts and on 
hoard the Seahorse, at once annulled it by 
signal ; and when on anchoring he learned 
that the truce was a definite capitulation 
which had not yot taken effect, he annulled 
that hy a formal declaration ‘to the Nea- 
politan Jacobius’ in. the forts, to the effect 
that thoy would not he permitted to erabavk 
or quit the forts. They must surrender to 
the king's mercy ; on the 26th they accord- 
ingly surrendered, when they were made pri- 
soners, tried as traitors, and many of them 
executed. Caracciolo, a commodore of the 
Neapolitan navy, had deserted from his flag, 
joined the Jacobins, and fired on the king's 
ships. On tho 29lli he was seized by sorao 
easants in the mountains, and brought on 
oard the flagship, Nelson, as commander- 
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ni-eliief of the Neapolitan navy, iinmcdiat ely 
ordered tlie senior Neapolitan ollioor then 
present to assemble a court-martial to try 
kiiaoncliaTgesof ‘rebtdlion against hia lawful 
eovoreign,’ and of ‘ tiring at the king’s colours 
hoisted on board the icing’s frigate Minerva,' 
The court assembled, found bun guilty, and 
sentenced him to death. Thereupon Nelson 
ordered the sentence to bo carried into execu- 
tion the same lift ernoon, and the man was 
hanged at the foroyard arm of the Mjnervo. 
The Jacobins and tlieirfrionds raised aviolcnl 
outcry, and by their clamour succeeded in 
persuading many that Nelson had been guilty 
of a broach of Jailli and of murder; that lie 
had treachorously obtained possession of the 
forts by means of a capitulation, and in viola- 
tion ol its terms bad put, 1o death Oaraeciolo 
and many others. On a careful examination 
it is difficult to sec that Nelson could have 
acted otherwise. Ho had been appointed by 
the king connnander-in-cliiuf of the Neapoli- 
tan navy, and ho had ordered a court-mar- 
tial on Cnracciolo, ns nu officer under his 
command guilty of mutiny, desertion, and 
rebellion. As to the oilier executions, which 
seem to have boon justly called for, ho had no 
further responsibility Ilian that of restoring 
nndumin taming Llie civil power which carried 
them out— -services which wera officially re- 
cognised by his being created Dukouf Bronte 
in Sicily, and in thu following year knight 
grand otobs of the order of St. h'urdinancl and 
Merit. It was, however, alleged against him 
that he allowed himself, for love of Lady 
Hamilton, to bo made the instrument, of the 

S ueen’a vongotmeu. Ouminl scandal had iu- 
eed for several months accused Nelson and 
Lady Hamilton of an undue iutimaey, hut 
it is well attested that with tlw annulling 
of the capitulation and with tho death of 
Oaracoiolo Lady Hamilton had absolutely 
nothing to do. 

A much moro sorious imputation on Nel- 
son's conduct, been use it is mio of which it 
is impossible wholly to acquit him, is the 
charge of having been unduly influenced by 
his passion for this woman' to disoboy tlio 
ordersof tho commander-in-chief. On 10 J uly 
Nelson received a letter from Lord Koilli, 
who had succeeded hit. Vincent, acquaint- 
ing him with tho movements of tho French. 
Keith had reason to beliovo tho French had 
no design of attempting anything against 
Sicily, and ho ordered Nelson to join him at 
once at Port Mahon with the whole of his 
force, or at loast to send him tho greater part 
of it, Nelson doliboratoly and distinctly re- 
fused to obey. * I ha vo no scruplo,' he wrot o, 

‘ in deciding (hat, it is bett or to save tho king- 
dom of Naples, and risk Minorca, than to risk 


tho kingdom of Naples to savo Minorca.’ At 
the same time ho wrote to Lord Spencer, the 
first lord of the admiralty, explaining and 
defending liis conduct : dwelling — as he had 
dwelt to Keith — on (lie danger that Naples 
oiul Sicily would run by tho withdrawal of 
tho squadron. In the face of orders from the 
commander-in-chief this was a consideration 
with which he Intel no concern ; but it was 
t bought I him, and may bo fairly supposed now, 
that very great, social pressure was everted 
at Naples to persuade him that the mattor 
was ono for him to determine, and that, per- 
haps unconsciously, lie yiulded to the influ- 
ence. There can, indeed, be no question that 
at this lime he was infatuated by his passion 
for Lady Hamilton, and was extremely likely 
to have his judgment wnTped on any measure 
which would separate him from her. Ills dia- 
obodioncc, however, was not to produce any 
good or ill oflfecls. In duo time he received 
u letter from tlio admiralty expressing grave 
disapproval of his conduct ; but long before, 
on a second and more stringent order from 
Keith, he had detached a strong squadron to 
Minorca, against which, indeed, the French 
do not scorn to have entertained any hostile 
mirations. 

When Keith withdrew to the Atlantic, 
and to Brest, Nelson was left for a while 
oommaudor-in-cliiof ; but lie displayed no 
marked enthusiasm for liis duties. With the 
excoption of a fortnight in October, in which 
lie visited Mahon, he remainod at Naples or 
Palermo, in closo attendance on tlie Neapoli- 
tan court. "Whether it, really was for the good 
of tho service that, he should remain at Paler- 
mo, with or without liis flagship, may vory 
well bo doubted. Jl is certain that Ins best 
friendH full that it was not ; that Troubridge 
urgod him to exertion ; l hat Admiral Samuel 
Uransfon Uoodalljq. v.], in an affectionate 
Idler from London, wrolo on 1C Nov.: 

1 They say horn yon aro Itinaldo in tho arms 
of Arniida, and that it requires the firmness 
of an Ubuldo and his brother knight to draw 
you from tlio oneliantress ’ (Nkjot.ab, iv, 
1105 «) ; and a couple of months later Simirof 
wrote from Prague, on 12 Jan. 1800: ‘Je 
vous croyais de Miilto on Fgyplo ponr y 
'eraser lo rcsto dos Burnalurels aUffies de 
in itro lumps par les Aru bes I Pulermo n’esl pas 
Oith&ru’ (A thnicetm, 1 870, i. 890). Whether 
Nelson was offended at Suvorovs frankness 
or not, ho did not reply to tho letter, and 
" urarof died in the following May. But t o 
friends and foreigners alike he paid no 
attention in this matter, and continued to 
give his directions to tho station, and to regu- 
late the blockade of Egypt and Malta, while 
himself remaining on shore at Palermo, 
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In December Keith returned to the Medi- 
terranean and resumed the command, and 
on 20 Jan. 1800 Kelson joined him at Leg- 
horn. The two then returned together to 
Palermo, whence they proceeded to Malta a 
few days later. An attempt of the French 
to break the blockade was expected, and to 
prevent this Keith spread hie force round 
the island with such good effect that at 
daybreak on 18 Feb. a French squadron, 
consisting of the 74-gun ship Gdnfireux, one 
of the two which had escaped from the Kile, 
with three frigates and a corvette, came into 
a cluster of English ships commanded by 
Kelson himself in theFoudroynnt, when the 
Gdnfireux and one of the frigates were cap- 
tured. Kelson was very well satisfied with 
the result, the more so as he had always 
spoken of the two Kile ships as his; but he 
was overcome by his passion for Lady Ilnmil- 
ton, and could not remain away from Pa- 
lermo, and on 24 Feb. he wrote to Keith: 
‘ Mv state of health is such that it is im- 
possible I can much longer remain here. 
Without some rest I am gone. I must there- 
fore, whenever I find the service will admit 
of it, request your permission to go to mv 
friends at Pnlermo.’ Very reluctantly Keith 
gave him the required permission, hut it was 
16 March before lie arrivedat Palermo, and on 
the 20th he wrote to Troubridge : ‘It is too 
soon to form an opinion whether I can becured 
of my complaint . . . Probably my career of 
service is at an end, unless the French fleet 
should come into the Mediterranean, when 
nothing shall prevent my dying at my post.’ 
On 4 April he was cheered by the news of 
the capture of the Guillaume Tell [see Durey, 
Sir Edwabd; Blackwood, Sie IIejtey], 
the last of the Kile ships. In announcing 
the event to the secretary of the admiralty 
he added : ‘ My task is dono, my health is 
finished, and probably my retreat for svor 
fixed, unless another French fleet should be 
placed for me to look after.' 

In consequence, it would seem, of Keith’s 
report, the admiralty wrote, on 8 May, that 
if Lord Kelson’s health rendered him inca- 
pable of doing his duty, he was to bo per- 
mitted to return home in any shin which 
Keith might have to send to England, or 
overland if lie should prefer it; and to 
Kelson himself Lord Spencer wrote pri- 
vately, to the effect that, if his health did 
not permit him to undertake the reduction 
of Malta, it would be better for him to come 
to England, instead of remaining at Palormo, 
in an inactive situation at a foreign court. 
Kelson received this letter in the beginning 
of June. During May lie had been at Malta, 
and the Ilamillonshad accompanied him on 


board the Foudroyant. lie now determined’ 
to take advantage at once of the permission to 
go home. He wished to return to England 
in his flagship; hut as Keith pronounced thi- 
quite impossible, he resolved to go overland 
with the Ilamiltons, who wore also return- 
ing to England. Accordingly, he quitted the 
Foudroyant at Leghorn on 2(1 June, left 
Leghorn on 17 July, and, travelling by easy 
stages to Ancona, and thence in a Russian 
frigate to Tries! o, reached Vienna towards 
the end of August. Everywhere he was 
the lion of the hour, and at Vienna was 
royally feted, though his friends regretted 
the publicity which lie gave to his subjection 
to Lady Hamilton (Life and Letters of Sir 
Gilbert Elliot,, iii. 114, 147). The party left 
Vienna on 26 Sept., aud, passing through 
Prague, were received for a few days at 
Dresden by Hugh Elliot, and fell under 
the observation of Mrs. St. George, whose 
satirical comments on the admiral and lii-i 
companions were many years afterwards 
given to the world by her son, Arch- 
bishop R. 0. Trench ( Journal kept during <r 
Visit to Germany, pp. 76-81). It is quite 
possible that these were somewlint exagge- 
rated ; but there is no renson to doubt that 
the unfavourable and painful sketch is sub- 
stantially true. From Dresden they passed 
on tD Hamburg, and landed at Yarmouth 
on 6 Nov. 1800, when Kelson wrote to the 
admiralty that, his health being perfectly 
re-established, it was his wish to serve 
immediately. 

In London he joined his wife, who re- 
ceived him with a chilling coldness which 
widened the gulf that was opening hotwoen 
them. After a few weeks of acrimonious 
intercourse, to which Kelson afterwards re- 
fereed with horror (Nicolas, vii. pp. 392, 
ccix), they separated early in 1801 ; and, 
with the exception of n short interview a 
few days afterwards, they did not again meet. 
At this time, indeed, Kelson seems to have 
desired a reconciliation (ib. iv. 272); hut his 
wifo made no response, and they had no 
farther communication, though ho made 
her the very liberal allowance of 1,2007 a 
year. 

On 1 Jan. 1801 he was promoted to be 
vice-admiral, and on tho 17th hoisted his- 
flag on board the San Josef ns second in 
command of the Channel fleet, undor Lord 
St. Vincent. By the middle of February, 
however, he was moved into tho St. George, 
and on 17 Feb. was formally directed to put 
himself under the orders of Sir Hyde Parker 
(1739-1807) [q. v.], the cominnnder-in-chief 
of a squadron to he employed on particular 
service. It was known that the service was 
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nmiinst tlic Northern Confederation, tlio 
armed neutrality of tho Ualtio; and the 
fleet liai ing its rendezvous in the first in- 
stance at Yarmouth, sailed on 1 2 March, find 
on the 24th anchored outside Elsinore. Nel- 
son was strongly in favour of ill once sending 
a strong detachment through the Belt and 
up the iialticto soizo or destroy the llussian 
squadron at ltevol, wliilo the remainder of 
the fleet held in check or— if thought neces- 
sary — reduced the Danes at Copenhagen ; and 
on 24 March lie wrote to the commander- 
in-chief, urging the advantage of such a 
course. The northern longue, ho said, was 
like a tree, * of which raui was tho trunk, 
and Swoden and Denmark tho branches ; ’ 
if tho trunk was cut down tho branches fol- 
lowed as a matt or of course, but tho branches 
might bo lopped oft’ without any injury to 
tha trunk. ‘ Nelson’s suggestion,’ writes 
Captain Mnlmn, ‘worthy of Napoleon him- 
self, would, if adopted, have brought down 
the Daltic confederacy with a crash that 
would have resounded' through Europo ' ( In- 
fluence of Sea 1‘oircr upon the French Jteuu- 
lutioH, ii. 40) j but Parker was unable io 
grasp the novel and daring stral egy proposed 
to him, Ho refused to leave a strong enemy 
in his rear, even though held in check by 
a sufficient force, and determined that tile 
tirsl Mow must he struck against, Copen- 
hagen; and Nelson, seeing that the only way 
to get to tlio dull' of Finland was by Jlrst 
shattering tlio Danish lbree, readily accepted 
Puvker’s proposal that lie should command 
the attack with a detachment of tho smaller 
ships of tlioileot, which, by thuir draught of 
water, wero bettor suited to tlio shallow and 
intricate navigation. He shifted his flag to tho 
Elephant, then commanded by Captain Foley, 
and during tho last days of Sfarch carefully 
examined the approaches of tlio town and 
tlie formidable defences prepared by the 
Dunes, who had placed a lino of liuavily 
arm“d hulks to support tho batteries. 

On 1 April Nelson look his squadron past 
Copenhagen In tho onslorn enl ranco of tho 
iving's Channel, and the following forenoon 
made iho signal to weigh, Tho plan of tho 
attack had been carefully drawn out the night 
before, tho position of each ship boing pro- 
scribed, wit h a certain amount or latitude for 
unforeseen casualties. Unluckily some of 
the ships struck on the. Middle Ground, and 
were virtually out of the action; but tlio 
others closed up, so that no gap was loft, 
The action hogan about 10 a.m. Tha fire of 
the Danos was exceedingly heavy anil well 
sustained, and after throo 'hours showod no 
evident signs of abating. It was then that 
Parker hoisted the signal to ‘ discontinue tho 


action.’ Nelson did not obey the signal. 
Clapping his telescope to his 'blind eye, ho 
declared that he could not see it, and his 
conduct has often been adduced as an in- 
stance of glorious fearlessness. It does not 
detract from tho real merit of Nelson, who 
never sought to avoid responsibility, to learn 
that tho performance was merely a jest, and 
that tho conmiander-in-ehief had seut a pri- 
vate message that the signal should be con- 
sidered optional — to be obeyed or not at 
the discretion of Nelson, who might be sup- 
posed to have a better knowledge of the 
circumstances than ho could possibly have 
at a distance (Halm:, Nav, Jliof/. Iv. 12; 
Itecoltectimu of the Life of tho £ev. A. J. 
Scott, p. 70). Nelson’s judgment proved cor- 
1 ‘ccl . About 2 p.m, many of tho Danish ships 
wero silenced, but it was difficult to take pos- 
session of t hem under the fire of tho bat teries 
and tho other ships, so that they continually 
received ruinforcomonls of men from the 
shore, and ronewod tho action. It was thus 
rendered impossible to sparo ovon tho hoatem 
ships, and tho carnage was very great. Tlio 
Dnnnobrog, tho flagship, bad nearly every 
man killed or wounded; slio caught fire, 
broke from lior moorings, spread terror and 
confusion along tlic Danish line, and, drifting 
away to luoward, finally blow up. About 
half-past two Nelson, anxious to put an onil 
to tho slaughter, which seemed usoless, sent 
a flag' of truce ou Blinro, with a noto to tlio 
crown prince, to tho effect that if tho firing 
was continued he would be obliged to set on 
iini tlio floating batteries he had taken, with- 
out having the power of saving tlioir crows. 
Tho flag of truce brought on a ccssat ion of 
firing wliilo a reference was mado to Parker, 
som o four miles off; this was followed by a sus- 
pension of hostilities for twenty-four hours, 
which was oxtendod for somo few days, and 
ended in an armistice for fourteen weeks. 
That this liappy result wan due to tho flag of 
truco seemed certain ; but Nelson hadno doubt 
that tho same result would have been arrived 
at lmd the battle been fought out as long ns 
any of tlio Danes were able to resist, the only 
diilbrenoo boing that tho loss of men on both 
sides would have been considerably and need- 
lessly increased. There wore, however, somo 
who assert cdlhat the position of tha English 
fioot at lmlf-pnst two was very critical ; that, 
though tho Danish floating batteries were 
silenced or captured, the English shins had 
suflored severely; that with 1 ho wind as ir 
wus they could not get out without passing 
under tlio guns of tlio Three Drowns bnllevy, 
which, in tlioir disabled stale, t hey were in m > 
condition to migngo; and that Nelson’s Hag 
of truco, with the letter and the affected liu- 
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inanity, was " a ntse de guerre , and not quite 
justifiable' — an artful device to gain time to 
set his ships out of their perilous position 
(Nicolas, iv. S60), If so, he shamefully 
neglected his opportunity. In the evening, 
whan the Danish envoy returned from Sir 
Ilydo Parker, his ships were still in the King's 
Channel. 

On 5 May, while the fleet was lying in 
KjdgeBay, Nelson was appointed commander- 
in-chief, m succession to Parker, and immedi- 
ately made the signal to prepare for sea. It was 
well known that he and Parker held different 
opinions about the course to he pursued, and 
that Nelson had long been chafing at the 
delay in going up the Baltic. On the 7th the 
fleet weighed, and on the 12th was in the Gulf 
of Finland, when Nelson learnt, to his annoy- 
ance, that the Russian fleet, which had been 
icebound at Revel, had succeeded in getting 
out on S Muy. lie considered that but for 
Parker’s extraordinary hesitation it would 
havo been at the morcy of the English. But 
in fact the death of the tsar on 24 March had 
completely altered the situation: andNelson, 
finding that force could now effect nothing, 
that affairs had entered the domain of di- 
plomacy, and that his stay in the Gulf of 
Finland would he a hindrance to its course, 
drew down the Bultic, arriving on 24 May 
at Rostock. lie had for soma weeks been iu 

S ior health ; on 1 2 May he wi ote t o his friend 
avisem : ‘It is now sixteen days that I have 
not been able to get out of iny cabin;’ and 
i hough this may perhaps have hcea a con- 
ventional phrase, Colonel Stewart wrote of 
him while at Rostock : ‘ His health was not 
good, and hie mind was not at ease j with 
him mind and health invariably sympathised.' 
He was disgusted with the turn affairs had 
taken; disgusted at the delay which had pre- 
vented his crushing the Russians ; disgusted, 
too, at the non-obsen ance by the Danes of 
the terms of the armistice ; and now that 
there was no longer any probability of active 
service, he was depressed by absniee from 
Lady Hamilton, who, a few weeks before 
ho sailed for the Baltic, had made him the 
father of a daughter, whom he had only just 
seon. 

On 18 June Nelson gladly bade farewell to 
the fleet in Kjoge Bay, returned to Yarmouth 
in the Kite brig, and joined the Hamiltons 
in London. His own services during the 
vampaigu were rewarded with the title of vis- 
count; but neither then nor afterwards was 
there any direct recognition of the battle of 
Copenhagen, for which, as he always main- 
tained, he and his brothers in arms ought to 
have been thanked by parliament , and By the 
city of London, The omission caused him I 


much annoyance, and more than a year after 
(8 Nov. 1802) he declined to dino with the 
lord mayor and sheriffs while the wrong dons 
to ‘those who fought under his command’ 
remained unredressod. 

Within a few weeks after his return from 
tho Baltic, Nelson was appointed to command 
the defence flotilla on the south-east coast, 
and on 27 July he hoisted his flag on board 
the Unitd frigate at Sheenicss. It was re- 
ported that a large army and a great numbur 
of flat-bottomed boats were collected at Bou- 
logne, Ostend, Blnnkenborg, &c., and that an 
in' vn s ion of England by a force of at least forty 
thousand men was imminent. Nelson before 
long discovered that this intelligence was 
grossly exaggerated; that, whatever was in- 
tended, there were not more than fifty or 
sixty boats at Boulogne, and perhaps sixty or 
seventy nt Ostend and Bhinkcuherg, which 
might carry fifty or sixty men apiece (ill. iy. 
434-57). VV fill such limited transport inva- 
sion was clearly out of the question; and, hav- 
ing provided for security, Nelson proceeded to 
guard against even insult. On the night of 
15-16 Aug. he attempted to bring away or 
bum tho flotilla in the harbour of Boulogne. 
But the French boats were chained together, 
many were aground, and us soon as they were 
boarded sueh a heavy musketry Are was 
opened on them from tho shore that the 
assailants could not stay even to set them 
alight, and were obliged to retire with very 
severe loss. Other projects of annoying the 
euemy were discussed, but found equally 
impracticable on account of shoal water, 
strang tides, and heavy batteries ; and by 
the end of September the poace seemed to be 
agreed on. 

With the cessation of arduous work re- 
turned Nelson’s desire to bo on shoro; it was 
not without grumbling aud bit t or railing t hat 
he consented to retain the command till the 
pence was concluded ; and .is soon ns ho was 
free he sought for rest and snlaco in the 
society of Lady Hamilton and her husband. 
He had already commissioned Lady Hamil- 
ton to look out for a country house. Sho 
had selected one at Merlon, in’Burvey, which 
Nelson had bought ouly a few weeks before. 
The next eighteen months were spent with the 
Hamiltons, for the most part at Merton, or 
at Hamilton's house in Piccadilly, the house- 
hold expenditure being divided between 
them. During this time Nolson and Emma 
were necessarily much in each other's com- 
pany, and at last Hamilton, feeling himself 
neglected, feeling that his comfort was sacri- 
ficed to Nelson’s, and his desire for repose 
to hia wife’s love of gaiety, wrote her, after 
many altercations with her ou the subject, a 
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curious let tar, complaining' of the constant 
racket of society in which he was forced to 
live and epccilieally objecting to the large 
company invited daily to dinner. 'I well 
1 now,’ lie said, ‘the purity of Lord Hel- 
en's friendship lor Emma and me,’ and 
lww very uncomfortable a separation would 
make his lordship, ‘ our host iriond ; ’ but he 
ams determined to be sometimes his own 
master, and to pass hie timo according to his 
own inclination ; and, above till, to havo no 
more of the silly altercations which ‘om hitter 
the present moments exceedingly.’ Theleltor 
appears 10 have been written towards tlu> end 
oi 1802 or early in 1803, and n few months 
later Hamilton settled the littlo differences 
once for all. lie died on 0 April 1803, his 
wife smoothing liis pillow on one side, Kelson 
holding lus hand on the other. 

The death of Hamilton docs not. scorn to 
have made any uxt mini diUbronco in Nelson's 
mode of living. Emma remained at .Merlon, 
the ostensible wist toss of llio house, as she 
had been all along j and though there can no 
longer bo any doubt as to llio nature of her 
relations with Nelson, they wore at the timo 
kept strictly secret. Nelson’s brother, with 
his wife and daughter, Nelson's sisters and 
their families, and numerous friends of hot h 
texes wore frequent, visitors, staying often 
for several days, and not ono sonins 1o have 
suspected anything improper, anomalous us 
the position was. Among others, Lord Minto 
wrote (18 April 1803): ‘Lady Ilumilton 
talked very freely of her situation with Nel- 
son, and of the construction the world may 
have put upon it ; but protested that their 
attachment had been perfect ly pure, which 1 
declare I can beliovo, though I am sure it, is 
of no consequence whether it. is so or not, The 
shocking injury done to Lady Nelson is not 
* made less or greater by unytlung t bat may or 
not have occurred between hnn mid Lady 
Hamilton’ {Life and Lei fen, iii, 281). 

On the imminence of war it was from 
the first understood that Nelson was to go 
to the Mediterranean, and on 10 May 18U!i 
he was formally appointed. Ho hoisted his 
flag on board the Victory at Portsmouth on 
the 18th, and sailed on the 20th. it was 
arranged, however, that, as it might bo im- 
portant to strengthen Cornwallis oil' Brest, 
Nelson should leave Iho 'Victory with him 
and go out in tho A mphi on frignt c,1 ho Yicl ovy 
following ns soon us possible, A (her touch- 
ing at Naples and othor ports of Italy, lie 
joined the fleet oil' Toulon on 8 July, and for 
nearly two years the principal object of his 
command was to hoop such a watch on the 
French Hoot os to insure an engagement if 
it should attempt to put to soa. And this 


lie did with a force never superior, generally 
inferior, in numbers to that of the enemy, 
with ships foul and crazy oi en when they put. 
to sea, and with very limited supplies of stores. 
Under such circumstances it was only by the 
closest attention to details that, the blockade 
could be continued j but, though t he necessity 
of watering compelled him from time to time 
to relax hi-, grip and withdraw the fleet to 
Madduluna, he win still able to maintain an 
cllicient watch by means of frignt es, to obtain 
timely knowledge of the enemy’s movement t-, 
and, above nil, to keep tho fleet in the most 
period health during the many months of 
monotonous work and exposure in the heat, 
of suminor and tho chilling gales of winter. 

liis own health, too, seems. 1o havo been 
bettor at this timo tliun it liiul been while 
afloat since tho battle of the Nile. It muy 
bo that tho oiled s of iho severe wound then 
received hud wont off during the prolonged 
rest at Mori on j it is perhaps more probable 
that his mind was now no longer nicked by 
conflicting passions— jealousy, love, and a 
consciousness of wrongdoing — all of which 
seem lo limn torn him during lus former 
command in tho Mediterranean and in tlm 
Baltic. lie was now commander-m-chief; 
his loui for Emma u ns npprovnn.it lug to the 
culm devot ion of iu irried life j he had per- 
suaded himself that his wife, after wilfully 
separating I'tom him, hud no longer anything 
to reproach him with, and ho lived in hopes 
that either a divorce or her death would set, 
him fruo t.o marry Lady Hamilton. Ills 
domestic relations censed to trouble him. 
Ho was, therefore, able to give, and did give, 
liis whole attention to tho grim work bulbm 
him. 

During tho summer of 180*1 he was occa- 
sionally ehoorud by Iho hope (hat the .French 
Jlenl was on the point of coining out. The 
brunch admiral LaTimchoTroviilohad com- 
manded at Jloulogno at the time of liis un- 
successful at tack on tho flut-botloinod bouts, 
ii circumstances which possibly made Nelson 
the uioro anxious lo moot him at sea, or in- 
tensified liis anger when ho found that La 
Touche hud writ I onto Bonaparte an account 
of liis chasing the English fleet, which fled 
out of sight. ‘1 keep his let tor,’ ho wrote to 
his brother, ‘and, by God, if 1 take him lie 
shall out it;’ and in ninny ollipr letters about 
tlm sumo time ho gave strong expression to 
Ids wrath. La Touche, however, died on 
18 Aug., and, aft or sumo little delay, wassue- 
cooded by Villeuouvo, superseding j lunmnoir, 
who cnminaiulod in the sorond post. 

In tho following January Bonaparte re- 
solved to urn let) a gigantic effort to gain 
command of the Channel by bringing into 
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it the whole naval strength of France and 
Spain. To accomplish this he proposed to 
form a junction between the fleets of Toulon, 
Cadiz, llocliefoTt, and Brest at Martinique, 
Each, escaping from the bloclcnding force, 
was to make its way to the West Indies, 
whence the united fleet was to return in 
overwhelming force. The float from Iloclie- 
fort got out, arrived at Martinique, and having 
waited the prescribed forty-five days, returned 
without mishap. Villeneuve also succeeded 
in gotting out of Toulon while Kelson was 
at Maddalena, but a violent gale shattered 
his unpractised ships, and they were glad 
to return to the shelter of Toulon. It was 
not till 30 March that he was again able to 
put to sea, this lime with better success, and 
to pass the Straits of Gibraltar. At Cadiz 
he was joined by a Spanish squadron, raising 
his numbers to eighteen sail of the line, with 
which he crossed the Atlantic, and arrived 
at Martinique on 14 May. When Villeneuve 
left Toulon, Kelson was at Maddalena, and, 
though lie had early news of tho sailing of 
the Fiench, he was left without intelligence 
of the direction in which they had gone. He 
took up a position west of Sicily, refusing to 
go either east or west till Iib had somo certain 
intelligence. It was not till 10 April that 
he learnt that they had been seen off Cape 
(rata ; but a spell of contrary winds then 
delayed him. and he did not reach Gibraltar 
till 0 May, three weeks after the French had 
passed. More time was lost in ascertaining 
that they had gone to the West Indies, and 
though by extraordinary care and seaman- 
ship the English fleet gained eight days, it 
did not reach Barbados till 4 J une. Ville- 
neuve, who had orders to wait forty days on 
the chance of being joined by tbe Brest or 
Itochefortfleet,wasoff Antigua; but,onhear- 
ing of Kelson’s arrival and a very exagge- 
rated account of his force, he did not consider 
it prudent to remain, and sailed for Europe 
on the 9th. There is a common idea that 
Villenouve's voyage to the West Indies was 
made inthehopeof ' decoying ’ Nelson thither, 
and so removing him from the scene of ope- 
rations in Europe. Nothing can well be more 
erroneous. Napoleon indeed thought it pos- 
sible that Kelson might go off to the East 
Indies [of. Mahan, h. 166]; but Nelson’s 
correct information and judgment completely 
disconcerted Napoleon’s plan, which directed 
Villeneuve to wait, aud while waiting to 
ravage the English settlements. 

From Barbados Nelson would have gone 
straight to Martinique, and would probably 
have fallen in with Villoneuve on almost tho 
very spot where Kodney had defeated the 
Count de Grasse twenty-three years before; 


but false intelligence drew him, very much 
against his judgment and instinct, south to 
Trinidad, and before ho could recover the lost 
ground Villeneuve was well on the way to 
Europe. Nelson could now scarcely hope 
to overtake the combined fleet ; but lie des- 
patched the Curieux brig to sight it if pos- 
sible, and to join him, while ho with the 
fleet made the straightestoourseforGibraltar, 
where ho might intercept tho enemy should 
they seek to re-enter the Mediterranean. The 
Curieux meantime sighted the allied fleet, 
but, seeing it following a more northerly 
course than that for Gibraltar, turned away 
for England, whero her news canm in time 
for orders to be sent out for Sir Kobert Bal- 
der [q. v.] to meet it off Capo Finistorre 
[see BmiEswoBTH, Gramm EdmundBi-kok-; 
MiDDimoir, Chahlus, LoHDBuiruir], Cal- 
der’s action was fought on 22 July, four 
days after Nelson had joined Collingwood off 
Cadiz, and had learnt that as yet tliere was 
no news of Villeneuve in that cliicclion. On 
the 10tli he anchored at Gibraltar, and on the 
20th noted in hie diary that hB went on shore 
for the first time Bince 10 June 1803 ; ho had 
not had liis foot out of the Victory for two 
years, wanting ten days. On 26 July he 
learnt that on 10 June the Curieux had seen 
the enemy’s fleet on a northerly course, and 
on the 27tlihe sailed to support Cornwallis off 
Brest. lie joined him on 15 Aug., and, leaving 
with him tho greater part of his squadron, 
proceeded himself in the Victory to Spithend, 
On the 19th he struck his flag, and wont to 
Merton, whore he resided during the next 
few weeks, 

On 1 Sept, the Buryaks brought tho in- 
telligence that the combined French-Spnnish 
fleet had gone to Cadiz. On the morning of 
the 2nd Captain Blackwood called with the 
nows at Merton, on his way to London. Nel- 
son promptly followed him to the admiralty, 
and it was arranged that he should go out at 
once and resume the command off Cadiz. On 
the 14th he hoisted his flag on hoard the 
Viotory at Portsmouth, sailed the next morn- 
ing, aud joined the fleet on the 29th. ‘ The 
force,’ he wroto to Sir A. J. Ball, 1 is not so 
largo as might be wished, but 1 will do my 
best with it ; they will give mo move when 
they can, and I am not come forth to find 
difficulties, but to remove them.’ On the 
other hand, the satisfaction among tho senior 
officers in the fleet was very great, Good 
aud worthy man as Collingwood was, he had 
not the art of winning the affection and love 
of his subordinates. Under his command the 
duty was carried on in gloom; whether from 
parsimony or as marking his sense of the 
sorious nature of the service, the admiral saw 
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VO company, and be refused permission to 
those under his command to accept or oiler 
hospitality. Nelson’s arrival changed this 
system. Those officers who already knew 
him thronged to greet him. as an old friend, 
and those who were yot strangers to him 
were at once won by tho fascination of his 
manner and kindly courtesy (Hotrnainnn, 
life 0 f Sir Edward Codringtan , i. 61). 

Prom the first his aim was to got tho enemy 
out of their port, and with this in view he 
tightened the blockade, completely stopping 
the coasting trade on which Cadis was largely 
dependent for its supplies. At the same time 
lm carefully kept the fleet out of sight of 
land, fearing lest his increasing numbers 
should give Villeneuvo an excuse for staying 
in port. lie did not of course know that 
Napoleon, on the other hand, was bringing 
very strong pressure on Villoneuve to invite 
an engagement. But, though confident that 
even with inferior numbers ho should defeat 
the enemy, Nelson urgently begged the ad- 
miralty to soud him reinforcements. ‘ Should 
they come out,' he wrote on 6 Oct., ‘ I should 
immediately bring thorn tohattle ; but Lhough 
I should not doubt of spoiling any voyage they 
may attompl, yet I hope for the arrival of 
the ships from England, that as an enemy’s 
tiect they may ho annihilated.’ And on the 
Gtk: ‘It is annihilation that tho country 
wants, and not moroly a splendid victory 
of twonty-three to thirty-six — honoiirahlo to 
the parties concerned, but absolutely useless 
in tho exteudod scale to bring Bonaparte to 
his marrow- bonos. Numbers can only anni- 
hilate, thoreforo I hope tho admiralty will 
send the fixed force as soon as possible.’ And 
all this time ho was maturing a plan of hattlo 
which he is bind, though on doubtful evi- 
dence, to have sketched out while still in 
England. On fl Oct. ho issued hisoelohratod 
memorandum, explaining his intention of 
fighting in the order of sailing in two columns, 
at once to save timo and to concentrate ids 
whole force on the rear of the enemy. Tho 
details wore oullinod, and during tho follow- 
ing days the plan was tallied over and dis- 
cussed with Oollingwood, tho second in com- 
mand, Novlhosk, the third, and tho several 
captains, bo that when tho time camo every 
officer in the fleet perfectly understood what 
he had to do. 

Notwithstanding his desire to have a nume- 
rically strong fleet, Nelson was obliged to 
send a detachmont of six fillips to Gibraltar 
•to wator [see Louts, Sib Thomas], and Vil- 
leneuve hearing, on 18 Oct,, the nows of their 
•arrival there, thought tho moment a favour- 
able one for yielding to Napoleon’s orders 
and coarse invective. On tho 10th tho 
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combined fleet began to leave the harbour, 
a circumstance immediately signalled to Nel- 
son by the frigates and inshore squadron. 
On the 20th they were all out, and Nelson, 
judging that Villeneuvo would make for the 
Straits, with the design of entering the Medi- 
terranean, drew down so as to command the 
entrance. At daybreak on the 21st the enemy 
wore seen off Gape Trafalgar, nearly due east 
from the English, and distant about twelve 
miles. They numbered thirty-threo bail of 
the line, while Nelson liad with him only 
twenty-seven. Tho wind was very light from 
tho west-nortli-west, hut a heavy swell fore- 
told tho approach of had weather. Malting 
tho signals to form order of Bailing in two 
columns and to prepare for battle, Nelson, 
loading t he weather or northern column, at 
once s( ood towards the enemy. Oollingwood 
led tho lee or soutliorn line, and, when Ville- 
neuvo, wishing probably to keep as near Cadiz 
na possible, tacked to tho northward, he was 
able, without further manoeuvring, to carry 
out the plan of falling on the enemy’s rear. 
Tho wind, howover, very light from the ho- 
ginning, gradually died away to tho faintest 
air, and the advance was evtromoly slow. 

IL was during this time, about cloven 
o’clock, that Nelson, retiring to his cabin, 
wrote tho so-called codicil to his will, setting 
forth Iho sorviccs which ho believed Lady 
Hamilton had rendered to tho state, and 
leaving her, 1 a legacy to my king and count ry, 
that tlioy will give her an ample provision 
to maintain her rank in life;’ leaving also 
* to the beneficence of my count ry my adopted 
daughter, Iloratia Nelson Thompson,’ The 
codicil, witncfifiod by Hardy and Blackwood, 
was afterwards taken to England by Hardy, 
and lodged with tho govormnonl. At the 
timo it was thought inexpedient to make it 
public, on account of the reference to tho 
Queen of Naples j and as Lady Hamilton was 
already amply provided for, and the govern- 
ment know that as to the services rendered 
by Lady Hamilton Nelson had been wrongly 
informed, tlioy did not fuel it necessary to 
make any further grant (cf. Jhutmison, 
Lady Hamilton, ii. 291-301). It has often 
bouft spoken of as a scandal that such ser- 
vices should have gone without reward, But 
the only point to which exception can he 
taken in tlio conduct, of the government is 
that they did not relievo tho woman whom 
Nelson had lovod, and who was tho mother of 
his child, after she had smmndoredtho hand- 
some income bequeathed her by Hamilton 
and Nelson, but allowed her to drag through 
her latter years in very reduced circum- 
stances. 

A little before twelve, as the bond of tho 
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lee line was approaching the enemy, Nelson 
hoisted the celebrated signal, ‘ England ex- 
pects that every man will do his duty ’ (cf. 
Times, 13 and 26 May 1908) ; and a tew 
minutes later Collingwood, in the Royal 
Sovereign, dashed in among the enemy’s rear. 
Nelson had reserved for himself the laslt of 
restraining the enemy’s van should it attempt 
to support the rear; the Victory was thus long 
exposed to the enemy’s fire, and sustained 
heavy loss, before Nelson was satisfied that 
no immediate movement of the van was to he 
apprehended. About one o'clock the Victory 
broke into the enemy’s centre, passing slowly 
under the stern of Vitleneuve’s flagship, the 
Bucentaure, and pouring in a most terrible 
broadside, which is said to have dismounted 
twonty guns, and to have killed or wounded 
four hundred men. As she drew clear of 
the Bucentaure, she ran foul of the 74-gun 
ship Redoubtable, and her foreyard catching 
in the Redoubtable's rigging, the two ships 
fell alongside each other, and so remained. 
It was thus that between (he two there fol- 
lowed a very singular duel. The Victory’s 
broadside was superior to that of the Re- 
doubtable, and drove the French from their 
guns ; hut the musketry of the Redoubtable 
was superior to that of Lhe Victory, and 
cleared her upper deck. For a short while 
it seemed to the French possible for them to 
board the English ship, and capture her in a 
hand-to-hand fight ; hut a storm of grape 
from the Victory’s forecastle put a deadly 
end to the attempt. It was just at this 
moment that Nelson, walking the quarter- 
deck with Captain Hardy [see Hardy, Sib 
Tjjlohas Masterman], was wounded by a 
musket-shot from the Redoubtable's mizen- 
top, which, striking the left epaulette, passed 
down through the lungs, through the spine, 
and lodged in the muscles of the back. He 
fell to the deck, and as Hardy attempted to ] 
raise him said, ‘They’ve done for me at last, j 
nardy.’ ‘I hope not,' ‘answered Hardy. ‘Yos,’ | 
replied Nelson ; ‘my backbone is shot through,’ 
lie was carried below j but, though the wound 
was from the first recognised as mortal, he 
lived for three hours longer in great pain, ex- 
pressing, between the paroxysms, the keenest 
anxiety about the action. When Haidy 
brought him word that fourteen or fifteen of 
the enemy's ships had surrendered, he ex- 
claimed. ‘That is well; hut I bargained for 
twenty. Later on he said, ‘Remember, I 
leave Lady Hamilton and my daughter IIo- 
ratia as a legacy to my country ; ’ and, with 
the words ‘ Thank God, I have done my duty,’ 
expired about half-past four, on 21 Oct. 1806, 
almost as the French Achilla blew up and 
the IntrSpide struck her flag. 


Nelson’s body, preserved in spirits, was 
brought home in the Victory, and, after lying 
in state in the Painted Hall at Greenwich, 
was taken to London, and in a public funeral 
hurled on 9 Jan. 1806 in the crypt of St, 
Paul’s, The sarcophagus which contains the 
coffin was made at the expense of Cardinal 
Wolsey for the burial of Henry VIII. The 
monument in the cathedral above is by 
Flaxman. Nelson is also commemorated iu 
London by Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, 
commenced in 1829, and ornamented with 
the Nelson column, which waa completed in 
1849. It is surmounted by a colossal statue 
by E. II. Baily, 18 feet in height. The 
bronze lions, from Landseer’s designs, were 
added in 1867. There is a Nelson monu- 
ment on the Calton Hill, Edinburgh, and a 
Nelson pillar in Sackville (now O’Oonnell) 
Street, Dublin, Other monuments in many 
different parts of the country wore erected 
to his memory, and poets and poetasters 
hymned his fame in many languages with but 
indifferent success. Neither then nor sinci 
has any happiorthrenody been suggested than 
Virgil’s lines : 

In freta clum flnvii current, dum montibus umbne 
Lnstrabunt convexa, polus dum siclnrn pasool, 
Semper honos, nomenquo tuum, landosquo mano- 

bunt, (JEueirl, i. 007-9). 

By Mb wife Nelson had no issue (for an 
account of the Nelson peerage see under 
Nelson, William, first Earl Nelson). By 
Lady Hamilton he had one daught er, Horatia, 
who grew up, married the Rev. Philip Ward, 
afterwards vicar of Tenterdon, Kent, and 
died in 1881. Another daughter, Emma, 
born in the end of 1803 or beginning of 1804, 
survived only a few weeks. 

Nelson’s portraits are very numerous, and 
many of them have been engraved. Among * 
the best are a full-length, hy Hoppner, in 
St. James's Palace, and a half-length, by 
Lemuel F. Abbot, in the Painted Hall at 
Greenwich. Another, also by Abbot, clossly 
resembling this, is in the National Portrait 
Gallery, as well as a painting by Heinrich 
Fuger, for which Nelson sat while at Yionnn 
in 1 800. A portrait by Zoffany is at the ad- 
miralty; one hy J. F, Rigand, R.A., which 
Nelson presented to Captain William Locker 
in 1781, belongs to Earl Nelson, who owns 
another painted by L. Guzzardi in 1709. 
(See also Catalogue of the Naval Exhibition 
of 1891.) Arthur William Devis [q. v.] 
painted after Nelson’s death the well-known 
‘ Death of Nelson in the Cockpit of H.M.S. 
Victory,’ whioh is now at Greenwich Hos- 
pital. The engraving hy W. Bromley (datod 
1812) has long been popular. 
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[The hUiliojniphy of Nek -n it, enormous, but 
comparatively little ot it has any real raluo. 
Even before his death a memoir had boon pub- 
liahoil by Churnock, from materials supplied 
by Captain Loclcer, which in any other hands 
than OharnoiUs would have been a uboful and 
interesting work. Other memoirs worn pub- 
lished in quick succession as soon ns the nows 
of his death reached England. Of those, one 
only call 4 for any monlion : that by Harrison, an 
ohs’euie writer engaged by Lady Hamilton to 
exalt her claims on the government. It is in 
execrable taste, of no authority, and crowded 
with statements demonstrably false. And yot 
somo of them, through tho influence of other 
writeis, and more especially of Horn hey, liavo 
passed currout as facts; among which may ho 
mentioned the celebrated “If there wore more 
Emmas there would be more Nclb >ub,' a story 
which is ontitely without authority, and is con- 
tradicted li I lie natural and connected account of 
the conversation given by Blackwood (Nicolas, 
vii. 2fi). Clarko nntl McArthur’s Life of Nelson, 
in two most unwieldy 4 to vole., is tho fullest, 
and in many respects the host biography. It is 
largely 1ms! il on original doeiunonts and leLtovs 
entrusted to the authors— many of which have 
never boon seen sinco — but it is erowdud with 
childish and irrelevant sLnries, resting on honr- 
say or tradition, and vory probably not true. 
The only work treating of Kelson’s professional 
career which is to ho implicitly trusted is tho 
collodion of his l)os patches mid Lotleis, edited 
by Sir N. Harris Nicolas, in sown vols 8vo; a 
selection from which, with 11 fow uilditional docu- 
ments anti cotes, has boon edited by tho present 
writer. The celobrat od life by Southey, interest- 
ing as it always will bo ns a work of art, has no 
original viiluo, but is ft condensation of Clarke 
and Me Vrthur’s ponderous wovk, dressed to catch 
tho popular tnsto, and flavoured, with a very envo- 
lesB hand, Irons I ho worthless pages of Harrison, 
from Miss Williams’s Manners and Opinions in 
the French Republic towards tho Close of tho 
Eighteenth Century, i. 123-223, and from Cup- 
tain Fool e'« Vindication. Thcro is no doubt that 
Snutlio.i’s artistic skill gave weight trail currency 
to the falsehoods ot Miss 'Williams, as it did to 
the trash of Harrison end tho wild fancius of 
Lady Hamilton. Of other works that liavo somo 
biographical valito may bo especially named tho 
Life, by tlio Old Bailor (M. II, Barker), and tho 
Vindication of Lord Nelson’s Proceedings in thu 
Bay of Naples, by Commander Jcnffmon Milos. 
Pavson’tiNDlsonian UominisonnceMiro thorocolloc- 
tions of his boyhood by an oldoriy man, anil not 
to ho impliclily trusted. Pettigrew’s Lifo of 
Nolann, principally interesting from tho Nclsou- 
Hamilton correspondence which it first an- 
nounced, loses a groat deal of its value from tlio 
writor’s igaomneo of tho naval history of tho 
time, and tho confusions into which ho allowed 
Lotly Hamilton to load him ; but still more from 
his reticence as to tho documents lie quoted, It 
was only about the year 1880 that llio papers 


referred to wore discovered and added to tho col- 
lection of Mr. Alfred Morrison, who had a full 
transcript of thorn printed. In Lady Hamilton 
trad Lord Nelson, and the Quern of Naples and 
Lord Nikon, basod to agreiit extent on thoso ralu- 
1 able pupers, J 0. J eaftroson traced the relations of 
f Nelson and Lady Hamilton, (dee art. Hairuiomy 
Km M A , Labv .) A valuable examination of Nelbon’s 
services, and more especially of his clinse ot Vil- 
luneuve to tho West Indies, is in Mahan’s Influ- 
ence of Sea I’owor upon tho French Revolution 
and Empire , and, from thR French point of view, 
in Chevalier's Ilistoirc de la Marine frtrapaiae 
(1) sous In proimbro Rfipnbliquo, et(2) sous le 
Constilul ot I'Hmpiro. Tho well known Guorrts 
Maritimos, by Admiral Jnrien do la Gravilro, is 
based almost entirely ou Nicolus or James, and has 
no independent value. Most of Nelson’s papers, 
which descended t lirough Iiib nioce tohorHonA.N. 
Hood,ViscountBridport,wuroHtildby him iu 189.5 
to the BrilishMusoum (MSB. Addit. 31902-92). 
Another mhcoUanous collection of Nolbon’s pa- 
pers, also belonging to Viscount Bridport, was 
sold in London 11 March 1008.] J. IC I,. 

NELSON, JAMES (1710-1794), author, 
horn in 1710, followed tlio profession of an 
apothecary for fifty years in llod Lion Square, 
Itolhnrn, London, llo was well known in 
contemporary literary circles, and wrote two 
works which wove highly praisoil by tho critics. 
They arc : 1. ‘An Essay on tlmUovernraent of 
Children under throo general heads : Health, 
At miners, and Education,’ London, 1753, in 
which tho mistaken prejudices of lira time on 
tlio subject, aro earol’ully refilled. 2. ‘Tint 
Afluelionatn Father, a sonlimontal Comedy; 
logo! her with Essays on Various Subjocts,’ 
Loudon, 178(i, In this various moral truths 
worn taught in tlio form of it play. Nelson 
died in Lon don ou 19 April J 70 1. 

[N iclmls’sLil eraryAnoedotas of the Eighteenth 
Century, ix. 14 ; Gent. Mng. 1763 p. fi08, 1791 
pt. i. p. 389.] O. V. M-r. 

NELSON, JOHN (lfiGO-1721), New 
England st a tinman, born in 1900, son of Wil- 
liam Nelson, appears to have gono to New 
England about 1080. llis father’s uncle, Hie 
Thomas Temple, became, by purchase, mo of 
tho proprietors of Nova Scotia after its con- 
quopl by Englaud in 1054, and aftortlie Re- 
storation he was appointed governor of that 
dependency, This brougiiL Nolson into com- 
munieation with tlio French settlors, and in 
1087 ho gave a letter of introduction to Vil- 
lebon tho governor of Nova Seotia, thon re- 
stored to tho French, when Villobon was 
about to pose through Boston on his way to 
New York. 

Nelson was a churchman, and, ns in tho 
ease of Temple, Ibero wore barriors of tastes 
and character which separated him from his 
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puritan contemporaries in Boston. lie is 
described by a New England historian as ‘ of 
n gay, free temper.’ But in New England, 
as in the mother country, the arbitrary rule 
of a ltomauist sovereign united, for a while 
at least, men of different creeds and views in 
common resistance. Nelson, too, had con- 
nected himself hy marriage with a family 
possessing much political influence in Massa- 
chusetts. Hiswite was a daughter of William 
Tailer, who became lieutenant-governor of 
Massachusetts in 1711. Tuiler’s wife was a 
daughter of Israel Stoughton, a man of in- 
fluence among the first generation of New 
England settlers. Her brother, William 
Stoughton, was agent for the colony in Eng- 
land in 1676, and was, at a later date, lieu- 
tenant-governor ofthe colony, Thus, though 
Nelson was excluded from any political life 
in the colony, he was brought into direct 
contact with many of those who controlled it. 
In the crisis brought about by the govern- 
ment of Sir Edmund Andros [q.v.], tho leaders 
of the popular party were glad of the assist- 
ance of any public-spirited man. Accord- 
ingly, when in April 16S9 the news of the 
re volution in England reachod Boston, Nelson 
was among those who signed a document ad- 
dressed to the governor, requiring him to 
resign his office and surrender the fort in tho 
town and the castle intheliarbour. Andros 
■took no notice of tho summons. By this tirao 
the Boston insurgents were supported by a 
large body of militia collected from the 
country aro und. Nelson was placed in com- 
mand of a party, and wa3 sent to demand 
the surrender of the fort. He surrounded 
the fart, got possession of an outwork, and 
thence threatened the fort with a cannonade. 
Andros thereupon surrendered, and Nelson 
took command of the fort. 

With tho establishment of a piovisional 
government Nelson disappears from the scene 
of notion, But, though his opinions and 
character may have excluded him from poli- 
tioal life at Boston, aplace wnsfound for him 
in the service of the colony for which he was 
fitted by his earlier associations. In 1090 
a force from New England, under the com- 
mand of Sir William Phipps, conquered Nova 
Scotia, and in 1601 tho new charter of Massa- 
chusetts formally incorporated it with the 
colony. Nolson was appointed to act as com- 
mander-in-chief of tho Massachusetts forces 
in Accadia, Before he could leach his pro- 
vince he was captured by a French man-of- 
war, and Accadia was reoccupied by a French 
military force. 

Nelson’s captor was his old friend Ville- 
hon, who offered him courteous treatment. 
He was kept forn while at Quebec in honour- 


able captivity. There he used his opportu- 
nities to study the designs of the French, and 
to give information of them to his friends in 
New England. In the autumn of 1692 he 
bribed twoFrenckmento carryaletter to Bos- 
ton, addressed, as it would seem, t o the gene- 
ral court there. It told of a French design for 
an attack on Boston by sea, and also of the 
attempts which Nelson was malting to detach 
the Indians, whose language he could spoalc, 
from the French. Nelson’s messengers suc- 
ceeded in delivering the letter; but their pro- 
ceeding was cither discovered or suspected, 
and they were arrested and shot, Nelson 
expected to share their fate ; his life, however, 
was spared, and he was tent to France, where 
lie was confined in the Bastille. Neverthe- 
less while on his voyage he succeeded in 
warning tho authorities at BosLon that a 
French fleet was about to attack tho whole 
line of English colonies along the Atlantic 
soabonrd. In 1698 he contrived lo Rond tu 
England a memorial to he laid bcfo.’o the 
lords of trade and plantations. In this he 
showed the danger of allowing the French 
to claim, as they would surely seek to do, a 
boundary which would give them the control 
of the Kennebec. This, he pointed out, 
would furnish them with an abundant supply 
of ship-timber, and would also enable them 
to detach from the English a large and 
valuable body of English allies. 

It is noteworthy that here, as clsowhere 
throughout his career, Nelson says nothing 
of kU own sufferings, and makes no petition 
for deliverance or redress. lie had, indeed, 
before shown a singularly scrupulous tompor. 
"When the peace of Kyswick was ratified 
Nelson was in England on parole. The Icing 
held that tho peace of itself terminated his 
captivity, and did not wish him to leave Eng- 
land. lie, however, insisted on returning; * 
and when, shortly after, he was released, he 
seems to have been visited with the king's 
displeasure for his disobedience. 

In 1705 certain public men in Now Eng- 
laudset on foot a discredit ablo intrigue to 
exclude Joseph Dudley from tho governor- 
ship of Massachusetts, aud to secure the post 
for Sir Charles Hobby. Dudley was not a 
man of high political character, and New 
England had no reason to regard him with 
respect or gratitude. But ho was a moro re- 
putable man, both in public and in private 
life, than his rival, aud it is croditable to 
Nelson that hie influence with the English 
government was exercised iu favour of Dud- 
loy, Nelson died in Massachusetts on i Dec. 
1721. 

[Hutchinson's Hist, of Massachusetts (Massa- 
chusetts Historical Collection, 3rd sor, vol. i. 
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,<ith ser. vol. riii.) ; Colonist Papers, America 
and West Indies ; Savage’s Gone illogical Diet, 
of Nevr England,] L A - D. 


NELSON, JOHN (1707-1774), methodise, 
was born in October 1707, in the parish of 
lSirstall, in tlio West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and brought up to his father's trade of stone- 
mason. lie has given in his 1 Journal’ a de- 
tailed account of the religious perplexities 
which troubledhim from the age of nine or ton. 
lie married at nineteen, but, did not, over- 
come liis religious anxieties till ho heard John 
Wesley preucli in Moorflelds in 1730. He re- 
turned at the end of 1740 1 o his native place, 
and began himself to preach and praj' with 
his neighbours. Wesley was convinced by 
the sincerity and success of Nelsou and other . 
that he ought formally to recognise the work 
of lay preachers, and in May 1742 he visited 
Birstall, lodged in Nelson’s cottage, and 
preached to Ids converts. Nelson now be- 
came the most successful and assiduous of 
Wesloy’B ovangolists. lie kept for a year or 
two a journal of liis experiences, which gives 
a minute and vivid picture of his labours in 
Yorkshire, Cornwall, and oilier parts of the 
kingdom. An attempt was mado to got rid 
of him by pressing him for a soldier, and 
ho was for some months moved about the 
country with his regiment, till diaries Wes- 
ley, by finding a subst itute, persuaded the au- 
thorities to release him. From 1750 to 1770 
Nelson was stationed as official preacher to 
methodist societies in London, Bristol, Bir- 
stal, Leeds, Derby, Yarm, and York, and paid 
one visit to Ireland. In ] 773 he was stnt ioned 
in the Leeds circuit, where ho (lied of n ill of 

n loxv on 18 July 1771, and was buriod 
irstall. As a pronohor Nelson showed a 
power and exorcised an influence scarcely 
inferior to AVosloy’s. Tie was specially at 
home with tho poor and ignorant. 

The portion of the ‘Journal’ relating 
Nelson’s experiences ns a soldier was printed 
first under the title of 1 The Onso of John 
Nelson ' (2nd odition, 1745). A revision of 
the ‘Journal’ to tho forty-second year of tho 
author's lifts was printed in 1737, with tho 
title ‘An Extract of John Nelson’s Journal ,• 
being an Account of God’s dealing with liis 
Soul, from liis Youth to tho forty-second year 
of his Age, and Ills working by him: likewise 
the Oppressions lie mot with from People of 
different Denominations. Writton by him- 
self,’ This wont through many editions. 
Nelson's grandson ra-edited it as 1 Memoirs 
of the late Mr. John Nolson of Biratal,’ 
Birmingham, 1807, These memoirs, with 
additional fragments and loiters, were again 
edited in vol. i. of ‘Tho Lives of Early 
Methodist Preachers ; chiefly written by 
vol, xiv. 


themselves. Edited, with an Introductory 
Essay, by Thomas Jackson’ (3rd odition 1865). 
The ‘ Letter to the Protest ant-Dissenlers in 
the Parish of Ballykollyinlrelaud ’is wrongly 
attributed to Nelson of Birstall. A portrait 
of Nelson, etched by Harrison, is mentioned 
by Bromley. 

(The editions of tho Journal above mentioned; 
Tyerman’s Life and Timos of Rev. John Wes- 
ley, 2nd edition, 1872, passim, vols. i. ii. and 
iii. ; M'Clintock and Strong’s Cyclopaedia, under 
' Nelson, John (1),’ wliero thoro nro sorious errors ; 
Stevens's Hist, of Methodism, passim; Skeats’s 
Hist, of tho Froo Churches of England ; York- 
shire Weekly Post, 27 Oct. 1801.] R. B. 

NELSON, JOHN (1720-1812), sculptor, 
horn in 1726, was a native of Shropshire, 
whore he executed several works, and was 
highly esteemed in liis art both there and 
in tlio neighbouring counties. Among his 
works wore the statuo on tho column erected 
in liawkstono Park to tho memory of Sir 
Rowland Ilill, and tho Blaluo of Roger do 
Montgomery in Shrewsbury Castle. Nel- 
son died at Shrewsbury on 17 April 1812, 
aged 80. 

[Gent. Mag. lxxxii. 492 ; Rodgr.ivo’q Diet, 
of Artiste.] L. O. 

NELSON, RICHARD JOHN (1803- 
1877), major-general royal engineers nnd 
geologist, son of General Richard Nelson, 
was born at Crabtree, near Plymouth, on 
3 May 1803. Educated at a private school 
at Tamerton Foliolt, near Plymouth, ho 
joined the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich on 25 March 1818. While a cadet 
ho dosipued a rifled field-piece, of which the 
projectile was to be coated with lead, an in- 
vention which was only fully developed 
by others many years later. Aftor passing 
out of the academy as eligible for a commis- 
sion in tho royal engineers, he had to wait 
for it, on account of tho reduction in tho 
army, until 0 Jan. 1826, when he wns gu- 
ZBlteu second lieutonani in the royal engi- 
neers, and was sent to Chatham for a year, 
nnd then to Woolwich. 

In Maroli 1827 Nelson went to tho Ber- 
mudas. Promoted lieutenant on 22 May 
1820, ho wns employed in the superintend- 
ence of tho various works of defence iu 
the Bermuda islands, which wore partially 
executed by convict labour. Nolson wrote 
an elaborate paper on tho diflbrent descrip- 
tions of labour in diflbrent works, and the 
relative value of oaoh kind, lie also em- 
ployed Ms loisure in studying the coral 
formation of the islands, and prepared seve- 
ral papors on tho subject, which were illus- 
tratod by many beautiful drawings. Ho ro- 

p 
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turned to England in Juno 1833, and was 
stationed at Woolwich. On 14 Nov. 1835 
lie embarked for the Cape of Good Hope, re- 
turning to England in December 1888. lie 
was quartered at Plymouth until April 1841, 
when he went to Canada. Nelson was pro- 
moted second captain on 1 Sept. 1841. In 
July 1842 he returned to England, and in 
January 1813 was sent to Ireland. 'While 
quartered in Ireland, in conjunction with 
Colonel G. G. Lewis fq. v.] and Sir Harry 
Jones [q. v.], he edited ‘ The Aide-Memoire 
of Military Science’ in 1846, and himself 
contributed many articles. Nelson was pro- 
moted first captain 1 April 1846. During the 
three years following be served in the western 
district at Devonnort and Pembroke dock 
On 29 June 1849 he embarked foT Nassau, in 
the Bahamas, and devoted his leisure to the 
geology of the islands. He wrote some papers 
on the formation of the islands, accompanied 
hy very carefully prepared drawings. After 
two years he was invalided homB. In De- 
cember 1861 he was again sent to the western 
district, and was quartered chiefly at Ply- 
mouth until 1868. On 14 .Tune 186 4 ho was 
promoted brevet-major, and on 20 June tho 
same year regimental lieutenant-colonel. On 
20 June 1867 he became a colonel in the army. 
In September 1868 he was appointed com- 
manding royal engineer at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. He mado a tour in the coal district 
of that province, and sent home his notes and 
collection of specimens; but, after arriving 
safely in England, they wore lost in transit. 

He returned to England in August 1801. 
On 6 Feb. 1864 he was promoted major- 
general, and retired on full pay. He resided at 
Stoke, Devnnport, until his death, on 17 July 
1877. Nelson married, on 6 Aug, 1880, at 
Ipswich, Lacy, daughter of Thomas Howard. 
She sunmul him without issue. 

Nelson’s ‘Geology of the Bermudas’ is a 
standard work, and is referred to by Lyell in 
his ‘ Principles ’ and byWyville Thompson in 
lias ‘Notes from the Ohallengor.’ Some beau- 
tiful drawings of the general appearance and 
the structure of the parts of various coral 
formations, both from the Bermudas and tho 
Bahamas, with descriptive notes, are in tho 
Royal Engineers’ Institute at Chatham. A 
collection of specimens which he mado in the 
Bermudas was distributed between the Geo- 
logical Society of London, tho Royal United 
Servico Institution, London, and the Berlin 
Academy, 

Nelson was author of ‘Tile 2nd Tart of 
Memoranda of the Bahama Tornado of I860, 
the 1st Part of which was written by W. J. 
Woodcock,’ 1850, 8va; of ‘Lockspeise, or 
Inducement to tho Study of tbs German 


Language, by the Removal of the last serious 
Difficulty in tho way of a Beginner,' London 
and Dcvonport, printed 1856, 8vo. lie con- 
tributed to the ‘Professional Papers ’ of the 
corps of royal engineers : (1) Quarto ser. 
vol. iii. p. 121, ‘Report on Beaufort Bridge, 
Cape of Good Hope ; ’ (2) p. 1 33, ‘ Rough 
Sketch of Suspension Bridge over thoLahn at 
Nassau; ’ (8) p. 130, ‘ On tho Mode of Bonding 
Timber adopted in Prussia ; 1 (4) p. 142, ‘ Foot- 
bridge built with Prussian Beams.’ (6) Vol, 
iv. p. 12, ‘Notes onShotFurnaces ; ’ (6) p. 130, 
1 Comparati vcValuesof Convict undotliev La- 
bour ; ’ (7) p. 1 9b, ‘ Not ices on tho new Viet, nai- 
ling Establishment at Devonpovt.’ (8) Vol. y, 
p, 7, ‘ Part of Report on Inst 160 Miles of 
Great Fish River, South Africa;’ (9) p. 00, 

1 Remarks and Experiments on Various 
Woods, foreign and domestic.’ (10) Vol. vii. 
p. 48, ‘ Swing nr Flying Bridges ; ’ (11) p. 62, 
‘ On Lime aud Limestone from Quarries at 
Plymouth.’ (12) New ser. vol. i. p. 14, 
' Discnssionnl Project for an Enceinte.’ 
(13) Vol. vi. p. ilO, ‘ Fragment on Const 
Defences.’ (14) Vol. vii. p. 73, ‘ Fragments 
on tho Composition and Construction of 
Military Reports ;’ (15) p.130, ‘ Syllabusof 
Studies, Duties, &c., of an Eng incur Officor.’ 
(16) Vol. x. p. 121 , ' A Lunar Tide at Lake 
Michigan.’ (17) Vol. xi. p. 144, ‘On the 
Construction and Application of Vaulted Re- 
vetemeuts.’ (18) Vol. xii. p. 190, ‘Siege 
Operations at Grantlenz.’ He contributed to 
tho publications of the Geological Society, of 
which he was a fellow, papovs ‘ On the Geo- 
logy of the Bermiidas,' vol. v. ‘ Transactions,’ 
2nd sor. and vol. ii. ‘ Proceedings ; ’ and ‘ On 
the Geology of the Bahamas, and ut Coral 
Formations generally,’ vol ix. ‘ Journal.’ 

[War Office Records; lloy.il Engineer Corp*.’ 
Records; obituary noticD in tho Royal Engineers’ 
Journal for September 1877, written by Goner, it 
Sir Henry Drary Httraoss, q. v.] It. II. V, 

NELSON, ROBERT (1650-1716), reli- 
gious writer, horn in London on 23 Juno 
i860, was tho only surviving son of John 
Nelson, a ‘ considerable Turkey merchant,’ bv 
Felicia, daughter of Lewis and sis I or of Su 
Gabriel Roberts, who, like John Nelson, was 
a member of the L event Company, John 
Nelson died on 4 Sent. 1667, leaving n good 
fortune to bis son. The mother sent Robert 
for a time to St. Paul's School, but took him 
home ‘ out of fondnoss/ She settled at Dry- 
fiold, Gloucestershire, tho homo of her sistei 
Anne, wife of George Hanger, also a momboi 
of the Lovant Company. Here George Bull, 
afterwards bishop of St. David’s, thou vector 
of Suddiiigton in the neighbourhood, aeted 
as his tutor. He entered Trinity College 
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Cambridge, as fellow commoner in 1678, but 
never resided, He very early became known 
both for his abilities and bis charm of cha- 
racter. As early as 1080 ho bog ui an affec- 
tionate correspondence with Tillotson, who 
was a friend of Sir Gabriel Roberts. Ilo was 
chosen a follow of the Royal Society on 
1 April 1680. Ho then went 1 o Paris, accom- 
panied by his schoolfellow, Edmund Halley 
fq.v.], and afterwards inado the grand lour, 
returning in August. ICS#). During his travels 
he met at Romo 1 ,ady Thcopliila Lucy, widow 
of Sir Kingsmill Lucy of Broxbourno, Hert- 
fordshire, and second daughtor of George, earl 
of Berkeley. Slio had a son twelve years 
old by her' first husband, and was two yoars 
Nelson’s senior. Tfe married her on 28 Nov. 
1682, the marriage having boon postponed for 
atimoin consequence of the elopement of lior 
sister with Lord Groy of Werko [see Gnuv, 
Foote]. Sho liad, it is said, boon convort eel 
to Catholicism at Rome by Cardinal Philip 
Howard, and Nolson was not aware of this 
until after thou 1 niarriago ; hut it seems more 
prob&blo that liar conversion did not actually 
take place before that event. Tillotson en- 
deavoured in vatu to bring lior bue.k lo tho 
church of England (ITiekes’s 1 Letters to ft 
Popidi Priest’ do nol refer, its has barn said, 
to Lady Theophila). A ‘ Discourse concern- 
ing a Judge of ( .onhworsy in mailers of 
Religion, ’published ill KIWI, upon I lie Roman- 
catholic side of the quud ion, is ascribed 
to her, and in l bo next year Nolson wrote 
against transiibstnnliution. Their voligious 
differences, liewovor, did not disturb thniv 
affection. Ilo look her to Aix-lo-Olupello 
on account of lior health, He left lior 
thoro during a visit to England in 1G88 ; but 
tho revolution determined him to return lo 
the continent. lie travelled, with his wife 
and lior sou and daughter by her flrstin arringc, 
to Rome. Ilo lived for n thno n l Florence, and 
corresponded with Lord Molfort, .Tames II's 
envoy to tho popo. Ilo wns a .Tacobito in bis 
sympathies, though not ongnged in any active 
measures. Ilo rel urnod by way of Germany 
and I he Hague to England in 160J, and 
settled at lllaoklieath, Tho correspondence 
with Tillotson, from whom ho was divided 
both on religious and moral grounds, was 
probably dropped for a time; hut Tillolson 
wns attended by Nolson during tho last two 
nights of his illnnss, and died m his arms on 
22 Nov. 100 1, Nelson afterwards helped to 
obtain an increased puision fur Mrs, Tillot- 
son. ne had meanwhile joiuod tho nonjuvow, 
Ilo bocame very intimate after 1001 with 
John Ket tlowoll [q. v.], the nonjuring divine, 
and Kottlowoll, dying m 16015, inado him his 
executor. It was by Kottlewoll’s advico that 


lie began tho religious writings by which he 
is best known, and he supplied Francis Lee 
[q. v.] with materials for Kettlewoll’s life. 
Through Kettle well he came to know Ilickes, 
and ho was soon in close communication with 
all the nonjuring circle, Dodwell, Collier, 
Leslie, Brokesby, and others. lie remained, 
hnwover, on good terms with many of tho 
clergy of the established ehurcli, anil took a 
vory active part in tho various charitable en- 
terprises which were characteristic of tLo day. 
Tie supported the religious sociotios foundod 
by Anthony Ilorueok [q. v.j, and tho allied 
1 Societies lor tho Reformation ol' Mimnors,' 
which aimed at enforcing laws for the sup- 
pression of vice. Ilo was tin active member 
of the societies start od by Dr. Thomas Bray 
[ij. v.]; the Society for Promoting Christian 
hmowlodge, founded 1098; the Sooioty for 
the Propagation of tho Gospol, founded 1701 ; 
and tho 1 Associates or Dr. Dray,’ a sooioty 
which especially aimed ill pwn idmg parochial 
libraries, Ilo was activo in the movement 
for establishing charily schools, originally 
begun by Archbishop Tim i son in tho time nr 
Janms II, and carried on with grunt, succesi 
during the reign of Qitncn Anno. In 1710 
he was one of tho commissioners appointed by 
tho tory House of Commons to build lift y now 
churches in London, lie laid left Bluckhealh 
in 1708, and lived in Ormond .Street. I tin 
mother died at the end of L708, and his wife 
on 20 Jan. 170»~0, leaving hor I'orluno to him. 
Nolson, with Dodwoll and Drokesby, left the 
nonjurors upon tho death of William Lloyd 
(L087-1710) [q, v.], tho lasL of tho deprived 
bishops except Ken. Ken expressed to Nol- 
son Ids desire that the schism should end, 
and Nelson on Eastor-day 17 10 received tho 
sacrament from his friend the Archbishop ol 
York (Sharp). Ilo did not join, bowovor, in 
(he prayers for tho royal family, and in 1718 
Ilo helped to prepare for the press tho .1 acobito 
treatise of ( leorge Harbin [q. v.] upon ' II ere*- 
ditary Right.’ 

Nelson bocamo known during tho reign ol 
Qnoen Anno for Iris religious writings, some 
of which wore circulated by tho Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. Hecretan, 
in his ‘ Life of Nolson’ (pp, 100-18), gives 
many extracts from t ho rainut es of tho society, 
showing thiitlioallowed ittohavo many copies 
of his works ‘ at primo cost,’ besides taking 
an notivo sliaro in tho management of its 
affairs. On tho doalh of his old tutor, Bishop 
Bull, on 27 Fob. 1709-10, Nolson underfoot 
to write a life, which appeared in 1718. 
Nelson had boon acquainted with Bossuel, 
to whom ho lmd sent Bull’s writings, and a 
lot tor written to Nolson by Bossuet in 1700 
oout ained the challenge to which Bull replied 
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in a letter published in Hickes’s. ‘ Contro- 
versial Letters,’ 1705. Nelson's investiga- 
tion, in his life of Bull, of the use made of 
Bull’s great work upon the Nicene Creed by 
Samuel Clarke led to a controversy with 
Clarke in the nest year. The publication of 
the life of Bull was delayod by a great fire 
at the printer’s, William Bowyer, when Nel- 
son exerted himself to raise a considerable 
sum towards replacing the loss. He had been 
long suffering from asthma and dropsy in the 
breast, and was weakened by his labours upon 
Bull’s life. He died at Kensington in the 
house of Mrs. Wolf, daughter of Sir Gabriel 
■Roberts, on 16 Jan. 1714-5, He was the 
iirst person buried at a new cemetery in 
Lamb’s Conduit Fields. The place was se- 
lected, it is said, to overcome a prejudice 
which others had taken against being buried 
there, and ‘ produced the desired effect.' A 
monument was erected on the spot, with a 

of ffristol. It was restored in 1839, when 
threatened with demolition by the vestry of 
St. George the Martyr. 

Nelson left a large number of bequests to 
relations and to the various charities with 
which he was connected. The remainder of 
hisfortunewasto bedevotedto charitable pur- 
poses at the discretion of his executors. There 
are three portraits by Kneller : one given to 
the Stationers' Company by Nichols in 1770, 
a replica which in 1860 belonged to the Rev. 
li. M. Majendie, and a third given to the 
Bodleian in 1769. A ‘ wretched daub ' in the 
committee-room of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge is apparently a copy of 
the first. 

Nelson’s works are : 1. ‘ Transubstantia- 
tion contrary to Scripture ; or the Protestant's 
Answcrto the Seeker’s Request,' 1687. 2. ‘The 
Practice of True Devotion, in relation to the 
End as well ae the Means of Religion, with 
an Office for the Holy Communion,’ 1098 
(anon.) ; 2nd ed. 1715, preface dated 23 Aug. 
1708. 3. 1 An earnest Exhortation to House- 
holders, to setup the Worship of God in their 
Families . . 1702 (anon,) 4, ‘ Companion 

for the Festivals and Fasts of the Church of 
England, with Collects and Prayers for each 
Solemnity,’ 1704. In this hook Nelson was 
much helped by his friends Kettlewell, Lee, 
Brolteshy, and Cave. Though it does not 
aim at originality or eloquence, the skilful- 
ness of the execution and the sincerity of 
purpose gave it unrivalled popularity as a 
popular manual of Anglican theology. In 
four and a half years ten thousand copies 
were printed, A thirty-sixth edition ap- 
peared in 1826, and it has since been re- 
printed. It was translated into German 


twice, and Welsh, and has been abridged and 
revised, but never supplanted. 5. ‘The whole 
Duty of a Christian by way of Question aud 
Answer, exactly pursuant to the Method of 
the Whole Duty of Man, for the use of 
Charity Schools about Loudon,’ 1704 (anon.) 
6. ‘The Necessity of Church Communion 
vindicated from the scandalous Aspersions 
of a late pamphlet, entituled “The Principles 
of the Protestant Reformation, &c.,’” 1705 
(anon.) 7. ‘A Letter to an English Priest 
of the Homan Communion at Rome,’ 1705 
(in Hickes’s collection of that year). 8. ‘ The 
great Duty of frequenting the Oh.rif.tian Sacri- 
fice, ’ 170/’ (enlarged from tho chapter on 
vigils in ‘ Companion’). 9. ‘Instructions for 
those that come to be confirmed by way of 
Question and Answer,’ 1706 (also prefixed 
to 1 Christian Sacrifice’ in 1712). 10. ‘The 
Life of Dr. George Bull . . . with tho History 
of those Controversies in which he engaged, 
and an Abstract of those fundamental Doc- 
trines which he maintained,’ &o.., 1713. 
11. Letter prefixed to James Knight's anony- 
mous ‘Scripture Doctrine of the. , .Trinity, 
vindicated from the Misrepresentations of 
Dr. Clarke,’ 1714. 1 2. ‘ An Address to Per- 
sons of Quality and Estate,’ with an appendix 
of papers, 1715 (reprinted Dublin, 1752). con- 
tains many proposals since carried out — e,g. 
hospitals for incurables mid different diseases, 
theological colleges, and ragged, or, as he calls 
them, ‘ blackguard’ schools. Nelson also 
published A.Kempis’s ‘ Christian Exercises,’ 
Ffinelon’s ‘ Pastoral Lettor,’ and various no- 
tices in the posthumous works of Kettlewell 
and Bull. 

[Memoirs of the Life and Times of tho pious 
Robert Nelson, by the Rev. O. F. Socrotan, 1800. 
This book is bused on a careful collection of .ill 
the m.itorials forNelson’s life, and oonlains many 
of his letters printed in full, with minutes from 
tho records of the societies in which he was con- 
cerned, Some to Mnpletoft li id appeared in the 
European Magazine for 1788 and 1788, others 
are in the Rawliuson MSS. in tho Bodleian tind 
in the British Museum. See also Life of Kettle- 
well, 1718, App. lxxx-xriv ; Nathaniel Marshall's 
Defence of onr Const'll ution, App. ; Drokesby's 
Life of Dodwell, 1716. App. ; Knight’s Life of 
Oolet, 1823, pp. 381-5 j Birch's Life of Tillot- 
son, x, xxii, xxiii-ri, xxxvi, lxiv, lxxi, Ixxii, 
Ixxv, lxxviii, xcv ; Brydgos’s Restitute, ill. 221 j 
Life of Ambrose Bonwioko; Biog. Brit. 1760; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. iv. 188-222 and elsewhere; 
Lathbury's Hist, of the Non jurors, pp, 204, 209, 
211,24] ; Tenie’sLires of English Laymen, 1842; 
Notes and Queries, 8th ser, vi. 384.] L. S. 

NELSON, SYDNEY (1800-1862), com- 
poser, sou of Solomon Nelson, was bom in 
London on 1 Jan. 1800. Evincing musical 
ability when quite young, he was adopted by 
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a gentleman who gave him a good musiea' 
and general education. lie was for some 
time a pupil of Sir George Smart, and even- 
tually became a teacher in London, lie 
was iit partnership with Jeffreys as a music- 
seller until 1848, when he was elected an 
associate of the Philharmonic Society. Sub- 
sequently he became a music publisher, but, 
being unsticcessful, ho arranged a musical 
and dramatic ontertainmenl with members 
of his family, and wont on lour in North 
America, Canada, and Australia. He died 
iu London on 7 April 1802, and was buried 
at AVest Ham. ne was a prolific composer, 
and claimed to have written about eight 
hundred pieces, some of which were pub- 
lished under an assumed name. lie com- 
posed a burletta, ‘ The Grenadier,’ produced 
by Madame Vestris [q. v.] at the Olympic j 
‘The Cadi’s Daughter, f j)evi’orined after ‘Mac- 
beth ' for Macready's iarewoll benefit ; and 
‘ The Yillago Nightingale,’ words by II. T. 
Craven, his son-in-law. ITe had a grand 
opera, ‘ Ulrica,’ in rehearsal nt the Princess's 
under Maddox’s management, but, owing to 
some dispute, it was not produced. Ho was 
the author of ‘ Instructions in the Art of 
Singing’ (London, n.d.), and composed many 
duets, trios, pianoforte pieces, and songs, 
some of the latter, such ns ‘ The Pilot ’ and 
'The Rose of Allandulo,’ having attained 
considerable popularity. 

[Information from liis son, Alfred Nelson, 
esq,; Bivptie’s Musical Scot land, p, 207.1 

J. 0, IT. 

NELSON, THOMAS (//. 1580), priuter 
and ballad writer, was probably the Thomas 
Nelson of Clare Hall, Cambridge, who pro- 
ceeded B.A, in 1 508. On 8 Ocl. 1580 he was 
made free of the Stationers’ Company. On 
24 June 1683 he look an apprentice (Sta- 
tioners' Reff. od. Arber, ii. 41 b, cf.ifl, i. 287). 
Ames says Noleon ‘ dwelt against the great 
south door of St. Paul’s,’ but in the colophon 
of the British Museum copy of ‘ A Short Dis- 
course’ (infra) Nelson describes his shop as 
under London Bridge. TIio lust entry of a 
work on his account in tlio ' Stationers' Ro- 
ffistor’ appears to be of date 14 Aug. 1502, 
The wills of two Thomas Nelsons, ono a 
mercor and the other a cleric of tho warrants 
mid estroats, wore provod respectively on 
SO Sept. 1603 and 23 Sept. 1008 (Somerset 
House, Windobanko, 81 ) j but neitbor can 
be certainly identified with the printer. 

According to the ' Stationers’ Register,’ ii, 
262, Nelson was tho printer of the Ural and 
surreptitious edition of Sir Philip Sidney’s 
1 Sonnets ’ of 1501, but Thomas Newman’s 
name alono appoavs on the title-pago, He 


chielly devoted himself to short tracts or 
ballaas, most of which wore doubtless of his 
own composition. Of those named below, 
the first three are asoribed to him on Ms 
own authority: 1. ‘A Short Discourse ex- 
plaining the Substance of all the late pre- 
tended Treasons against tkeQueeno’s Majesty 
and Estatos of this Realme by sundry Tray- 
tors who were Executed for the Bame on tlw* 
20 and 21 Daies of September last past 1586 
wkeretmto is adjoyned a Godly Prayer for 
the Safetie of Ilor Ilighnesse Person Her 
Honorable Counsaile and all other her obe- 
dient Servants,’ 4to, black letter (Brit. Mus. ; 
of. Consult, Collectanea Anglo-Poctica, v. 165, 
Chatham Soc. ; Fabb, Select Poetry of Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, ii. 651, Parltor Soc., and 
lio.rburg7ie Ballads, pp. 189-96). 2. ‘The 
Device of the Pageant set forth hy the Wor- 
shipful Companio of the Fishmongers for the 
Right Honorable John Allot, osl ablibked 
Lord Mayor of London, and Mayor of the 
Staple for this Present Yeare of Our Lord, 
1590/ London, 1500 (Brit. Mus.) 3. ‘A 
Memorable Epitaph made upon tlie la- 
mentable complaint of tho People of Eng- 
land for tho Death of tho Right Honorable 
Sir Francis Walsingbam,’ folio sheet, Lon- 
don, 1500. 

Tho authorship of tlio following is more 
doubtful. None of them appear to ho ex- 
tant, though they ore separately entered in 
tlio ‘ Stationers’ Registers.’ 4. A ballad en- 
titled ‘Clinton’s Lamenlaoyon/ licensod to 
T. Parfoot and T. Nelson, 19 Aug. 1688. 
6 . 1 A JeBt of Boltell Ale,' entered ‘Stationers’ 
Register,’ 19 Aug. 1583. (J. ' The Traditor 
Francis Throhmorlon’ (of. llAsaira, Bibl, 
Coll, ii. 598), 7. ‘ The Hayler's nowe Tan- 
lara/ entered 19 July 1584. 8. ‘A Brief 
Discourse of fours cruoll Murders,’ &c., en- 
tered 2 N ov. 1681. 9. ‘ Cerl on goodo Adver- 
tisements to be obsorvedwith diligonco in 
this Life before wo depart hence/ ontored 
11 Jan, 1586, 10. ‘ A tragicall Dyttie of a 
yonge married wyfe who faynod herself siolr/ 
&c., ontorod 7 Nov. 1586. 11. ‘Goo to 

Rost,’ same date, 12. ‘A lamentable Dyttie 
showingo the Cruelty of a Farmer/ tame 
dftto. 1 8, | Of a Christian Conference bc- 
woue Christ and a Synner/ same date, 

14. ‘A Prayer or Tliatikesgivingo made by 
the Prisoners of Ltidgato in y" 29 Yarn of 
the Queues Reign/ entored 21 Deo, 1587. 

15. ‘Oorton Poesies upon tlio Playingo 
Jardes/ ontorod 6 Ool, 1588. 10. ‘An Escul- 
ent Dyttie of tho Queones oomminge to 
Paules Crosse the 24th Daio of November 
1588/onterod26Nov.l588. 17. ‘ADolovouse 
Dyltio and most swoot sonett made upon 
ilw lamentable end of a godlie and vorluous 
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ladie lately famished in. Parris,’ entered 
29 April 1560. 18. ‘ A Pleasant newe Ballad 
wherein is descryde hew 3 Persons for 
Lechery through London did ryde,’ entered 
15 May 1690. 19. ‘A newe Scotty she Sou- 
nett made hetwene a Kynge and his Love.’ 
20. ‘A most Excellent Dittye made upon 
Snndrye Strange Thinges which have lately 

S ened and on sundrye horrible crymes 
y committed,’ entered 27 July 1590. 
21. ‘A Diltyo of the Fight uppon the Seas 
the 4 of June last in the Slraytes of Gib- 
raltare botwene the George and the Thomas 
Bonavunture and viii Gallies with 3 irri- 
gates,’ entered 31 July 1590. 22. * All the 
Merrie Prankes of him that whipps men in 
the liighe waies,’ entered 16 Feb. 1691. 
23. ‘ A newe Northerns Dialogue betwenu 
Will Sone and the Warriusr, and howe 
Reynold Pearas gott fairo Nanny to his love,’ 
entered 13 Aug. 1591. 24. ‘ A Suit ell Prac- 
tice Wrought in Paris by Friar Franncis 
who deceived Fryer Donnat of a sweet skind 
Nun which he secretly kept at London,’ 
printed for Thomas Nelson, 1600, 4to (IIaz- 
litt, Handbook, p. 210). 26. ‘ The Soconde 
Parte of the Gigge hetwene Rowland and 
the Sexton’ (licensed to T. Nelson, 11 Dec. 
1591). 

[Corter’s Collect. Anglo-Poot. v. 05 (Cholhiun 
Soc. Pnbl. rol. cvi.); Farr's Select Poetry of 
Reign of Queen Eliz. ii. 651 (Parker Soc.); 
Hazutl's Bibl Collections ; Arber’s Registers of 
Stationers’ Company, ii. 107, 212 seq, ; Collier's 
Roxburghe Ballads; Coo}ier'8 Athome Cant. ii. 
12; Ames's Ty pogr. Antiq (Herbert), iii, 1810-51 ; 
Watt’s Bibl, Brit.; Had. Sue. Publ. xxv, 280.] 

W. A. S. 

NELSON, THOMAS (1822-1892), pub- 
lisher, younger son of Thomas Nelson (1780- 
1801), who was founder of the firm of Thomns 
Nelson & Sons, -was born at Edinburgh on 
25 Dec. 1822. He was educated at the high 
School of his native town, and entered his 
ftitlmi-’s business at theageofseventeen, The 
was then extending, owing to the 
i»nergy of William, the elder son 
The staple of their trade was 
if standard authors at a low 
Thomas was entrusted with 
nt of a London branch, of 
barge for more than a year, 
m removed from the West 
emises in Edinburgh at Hope 
.he operations connected with 
1 of books — printing, stereo- 
■ding, lithographing, engrav- 
itting — were carried on with 
lltimately the workmen mim- 
ed. Thomas proved an euer- 
adent of the manufacturing 


department. From his earliest yoni slie showed 
a remarkable turn for mechanics, and in I860 
he inventeda rotary press, with curved stereo- 
type plates fixed on cylinders, and with a 
continuous web of paper. This press waB 
the original of all the rotary presses now iu 
use for newspaper work, hut ho did not patent 
the invention. He also introduced into the 
business many devices in printing, bookbind- 
ing, and photo-zincography, und the Nelsons 
became widely known for the beauty and 
accuracy of tkoir typography. 

Tho firm soon devoted itself largely to the 
production of story books and books of travel 
or adventure by popular authors, especially 
intended for juvenile readeis. Thomas also 
initiated a series of school-books— written 
principally by himself — with maps and at- 
lases, anti he also edited ‘The Children’s 
Paper,’ which had an enormous sule. Into 
his maps and atlases ho introduced, in addi- 
tion to lines of latitude and longitude, the 
measurements in English miles. After the 
Education Act of 1870 had created a demand 
for i inpro red Bchool-hooks, tlio N olaons s tarLed 
their 1 ltoynl lleadeis,’ which wore at once 
imitated by all tho great, publishing liousee, 
A fire in 1878 completely dostroved their 
promises, nothing being saved but tlio stereo- 
typed plates. But while the lire was raging 
Thomas telegraphed for now machines, and 
in a few days sheds wore orectod near the 
Queen’s Parle, and the business proceeded as 
usual. Within a year huge buildings wore 
raised, and all the departments were in full 
work on a larger scale than beforo. Thomns 
extouded his operations by becomingaparluer 
in the firm of Bartholomew & Co., the well- 
known map engravers, whoso premises ad- 
joined his own, 

Nelson was a liboral in politics and a free 
churchman. lie identified his firm with tlio 
free church, and published its * Monthly Re- 
cord,’ 1 Ohildren’s Record,’ and other oifioial 
documents. He wrote numerous letters to 
‘The Scotsman,’ advocating disestablishment 
without disendowmenl. 

After two years of dolicato health he died 
at Edinburgh on 20 OcL. 1 802. llis life was 
one of incessant toil, and ho loft a fortune 
exceeding a million. In 1868 ho married 
Jessie Romp, daughter of Jamos Hemp of 
Manchester and South America. 

Besides writing and editing a largo number 
of school-books, Nelson was tho author of; 
1. ‘ New Atlas of the World. By Tk. Nelson 
and Thomas Davies, ’Loudon, 1859, fol, 2. ‘A 
Class Atlas of Ancient Geography,’ Edin- 
burgh [1867], 8vo. 

William Nelson (1816-1887), his elder 
brother, bom on 13 Deo. 1816 at Edinburgh, 
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was educated at tlie high school, where he 
trained the classical gold medal. Subse- 
quently he entered his father’s business us 
bookseller and publisher in 1S3B. With his 
brother Thomas, William gradually built up 
the business, lie was in every reaped a 
capable man of business, bul tools lifu much 
more leieuroly than his brother, und in his 
beautiful home at Salisbury Green gratified 
many refined tastes, such us the collection of 
china and bronzes, gat liero'l t ogether in t ravel 
in all parts of the world. He also interest od 
himself in the improvement of his native 
city, and he expended large sums in restoring 
St. Bernard's Well on the Water of Leith, 
the Argyll Tower, St. Margurel’b Cliftpel, 
mid the Old Scottish Parliumunt House ill 
Edinburgh Castle. At Kinghorn, in Fife- 
sliire, the birthplace of his mother, ho erect od 
a memorial cross to Alexander III, the last 
of the Celtic kings. 

In July 1887 lio was pivoonlcd with tho 
freedom of tho burgh of Kingliom, and he 
died at Edinburgh, on 10 Sept. 1887, on 
the eve of a visit I o Greece, 1 1 is remains 
were accorded a public funeral by the city, 
and interred in the Grungo couiolury. On 
24 July 18/51 ho married Oatherino Inglis, 
daughter of Jlobevl luglis of Kirltmay, Fife- 
ihire. Ho loft a widow, four daughters, and 
a son. Eveline, the eldest dauglilor, was mar- 
ried in 1874 to Thomas Annandiile, professor 
of surgery in Edinburgh University ; und in 
1880 the socond daughter, Floronco, married 
Simon Eraser MacLeod, K.O., of London 
'Scotsman, i i Sept. 1887 ; Wilson, William 
‘ T almi ; a Memoir [with portrait)). 


8 


[Obituary notices in Times and Scotsman, 
21 Ocl. 18U2 j I’rocootlings of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, voi. xix. pp, Iviii-lxil ; Scottish 
'typographical Oircular, November 1892; Cur- 
nan's Hist, of Booksellers ; Sir Daniel Wilson's 
William Nolson : a lUeiuolr,] G, S-u. 

NELSOH, WILLIAM (Jl. 1720), legal 
writer, born in 3 668, was sou of William 
Nelson of Ohaddlowortli, Berkshire. On 
10 July 1600 ho matriculated at Trinity 
College, Oxford, but did not graduate. H o 
was called to tho bar from the Middle Temple 
in 1684, and was elected a bunchor in 1700 
(Eostdb, Alumni O.mn. 1 C00-] 7 14, iii, 1060), 
lie practised in the court of chancery for 
many years. 

Nelson's juridical Icnowledgo was un- 
doubtedly great, but he lacked both judg- 
ment and acumen. Although an unsparing 
critic of the labours of others, he was him* 
self inaoourate and slovenly. Ilis bookB aro: 
1. ‘ Reports of Spooial Gases argued and 
decresd in the Court of Chancery,’ 1025- 


1608, 8vo, the Savoy, 1694 (another edit. 
1717). 2. ‘Tho Rights of the Clergy . . . 
of Great Britain,’ 8vo, the Savoy, 1700 (2nd 
edit. 1712 ; 8rd edit. 1732). 8. 1 The Office 
and Authority of a Justiee of the Peace,' 
8 vo, the Savoy, 1710 (0th edit. 1718; 12th 
edit. 2 vols. 1745). 4. ‘Lex Testament, aria: 
or, a Compendious System of all the Laws 
of England . . . concerning Last Wills and 
Testaments, ’ 8vo, the Savoy, 1714 (other 
edits. 1724 and 1728). 6, 'Reports of Casos 
decreed in the High Court of Chancery 
during the time of Sir II enrage Pinch (Lord 
Chancellor Nottingham), i 678 81,’ fol., Lon- 
don, 1725, suid to be a book of no authority. 
6. ‘Lox Mauoriormn; or, the Law and Cus- 
toms of England relating to Manors,’ &e., 
2 pis, fob, the Savoy, 1726 (other edits, in 
8vo, 1728, 1733, 1735). 7. ‘An Abridgment 
of the Common Law of England,’ 3 vols. 
fob, tlie Savoy, 1725-6, chiefly borrowed from 
William Hughes’s ‘Abridgments,’ lie does 
not abridge casus anterior to thoso in ‘Fitz- 
horbert ’ and ‘ Brooke,’ and treats tho ' Fear 
Hooks’ as a rhapsody of anliquated law. 
8. ‘ The Laws of England concerning the 
Game; of Hunting, Gawking, Eisliing, and 
Fowling,’ 1 2mo, the Savoy, 1727 (oLkrr edits. 
1732, 1736, 1761,1753,1762). 

Nclioti translated and annotated Sir Ed- 
ward Lutwyclie’s ‘ltuporls and Entries,’ fob, 
London, 1718; the work was stigmatised by 
Charles Vitior ‘ as boing a reproach and dis- 
honour to the profession, nnd rather adapted 
to Billingsgate than Westminster Iiall ' 
(Vinek, Abridgment , vol. xviii. Prelaco). 
lie also translated Lutwyclie’s ‘Reports of 
the liosolutiouB of tho Court on divers 
exceptions taken to Pleadings , . , arising 
... in the .. . Common Pleas,' 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1718. 

In 1717 be issued enlarged odilions of 
Blount’s ‘Linv Dictionary, ’ fob, and Man- 
wood’s ‘Treat iso of the Forest Laws,’ 8vo. 
To J, Lilly’s ‘ltuporls and Pleadings of 
Cases in Assise for Offices . . . and Tene- 
ments,’ ibl., 1719, ho supplied a ‘ Prefatory 
Discourse, shewing the Naturo of this Action 
and reasons for putting it in practice.’ 

No] sou is supposed to have been tho editor 
of tho first live volumes of the so-eulled 
' Modem Roports,’ 1009-1700, fob, London, 
1082-1711 (other edits,); a long preface by 
him precedes vol, v. 

[Wallace's Reporters ; Marvin's Legal Biblio- 
graphy; Bridgman’s Legal Bibliography.] 

G, G. 

NELSON, WILLIAM, first Gael Nel- 
son (1757-1880), eldest son of Edmund Nel- 
son, rector of Burnham-Tkorpe, in Norfolk, 
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and brother of Horatio, viscount Nelson 
|q. v.], was horn at Burnham-Thorpe on 
20 April 1757. He graduated B.A. from 
Christ's College, Cambridge, in 1778, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1781. The same year he 
was ordained, and in January 1784 was ap- 
pointed to the rectory of Brandon-Parva, in 
Norfolk. He had before this consulted his 
brother on the advisability of entering the 
navy as a chaplain, and in June 1784 was 
appointed to the Borens, though he did not 
join her till September. In her he went out 
to the West Indies ; but the restraint would 
seem to have bean distasteful to him, and, 
though on leave away from the ship for most 
of the time, he obtained liis discharge from 
her and from the service in October 1780. It 
lias been urged against his brother that, as cap- 
tain of the ship, he tolerated the abuse of his 
chaplain’s drawing pay without performing 
his duties. Nelson certainly did not punc- 
tually perform the duties, but, on tiie other 
hand, he did not receive any pay (Poy-boolc 
of Boreas) j a singular fact, which is evi- 
dence of a scrupulous nicety very unusual 
at the time. 

On. Nelson’s return to England he married, 
in November 1780, Sarah, daughter of the 
Lev. Ilenry Yongo, and settled down as a 
country parson at Brandon-Parva, from 
which, in 1707, he was transferred to Hil- 
borougli, also in Norfolk. The interest that 
attaches to him during this time is mainly 
ae the correspondent of his distinguished 
brother, who wrote to him frequently, freely 
expressing his opinion of men and affairs. 
"Without these confidential letters our know- 
ledge of the great admiral would be much 
attenuated. WhenLord Nelsonwns afchome, 
and especially after the peace of Amiens, the 
brothers were a good deal together, the par- 
son and his wife freely visiting and being on 
intimate tennswithLady Hamilton. The ad- 
miral's glory was reflected on tho clergyman. 
In January 1802 the university of Cambridge 
conferred on him the degreo of D.D., as did 
Oxford in the following June ; and in May 
1803 ho was appointed to a prebendal stall 
at Canterbury. By the death of his brother, 
on 21 Oct. 1805, he succeeded as Baron Nel- 
son of the Nile, the viscounty becoming ex- 
tinct, as limited by the patent to male heirs 
of the body. On 10 Nov., however, he was 
created Viscount Merton and Earl Nelson of 
Trafalgar and Merton, and in the following 
year he succeeded also as Duke of BrontA 
A pension of 6,000 l, a year was granted to 
him by parliament, and tho sum of 90,0001 
for the purchase of a mansion and estates ; 
this sum was in 1 814 laid out in tho purchase 
of Stanlynch Park, near Downton, in ‘Wilt- 


shire. Ho died in London on 28 Lab. 
1835, 

Nelson is described by Sir William 
Hotliam [q. v.j as large and heavy in his 
person, boisterous in lus manners, 1 his own 
voice very loud, and he exceedingly and im- 
patiently deaf.’ Nelson lias been unjustly 
accused (Pettigbew, Life of Horatio , Vis- 
count Kelson , ii. 625) of concealing the last 
codicil to Lord Nelson’s will in favour of 
Lady Hamilton till tho government, grant 
accompanying the earldom was settled on 
himself, and then throwing it to her in an 
insulting manner. The document was from 
the first placed in the hands of the officers 
of the government, who decided that nothing 
could be clone about it (Jeaitkiisoh, Latfy 
Hamilton and Lord Kelson, ii. 292-3). Under 
the altered conditions and demeanour of 
Lady Hamilton, Nelson gradually dropped 
the intimacy, and almost tho acquaintance 
(£b. ii. 297-8). Hie wife died in 1828, and in 
the following year he married Hi! arc, daugh- 
ter of Lear-aclmivnl Sir Lob orb Barlow, and 
widow of her cousin, George Ulric Bnrlow. 
After Nelson’s death she marriod, thirdly, 
George Thomas Knight., and died in 1857. 
By Ins first wife Nelson had issue a son, who 
predeceased him in 1808, and a daughter, 
Charlotte Mary, married in 1810 to Baron 
Bridport; on the doath of lior father she 
succeeded to the Sicilian title us Duchoss of 
Broil 1 6. The earldom, by the terms of the 
patent, passed to Thomas Bolton, the son of 
Nelson’s sister Susannah. 

[Nicolas’s Despatches and Lotions of Lord 
Helron.paiBim; Clarke and M‘ Arthur's Life of 
Lord Nelson, passim; Doyle's liaronngo; Pos- 
ter’s Peorago.] J. If. L. 

NELSON, WOLPEED (1792-1863), 
Canadian insurgent, was born at Montreal ou 
16 J uly 1702. His father, William Nolson, 
held ail office in the commissariat department 
of t ho royal navy ; his mother was tho daugh- 
ter of an American loyalist named Dies, owner 
of an estato on (he Hudson river, who emi- 
grated to Canada after the revolt of tho 
American colonicB. In December 1 805 Wol- 
fred Nelson was apprenticed to Dr. Carter, 
of the army medical staff, then residing at 
Sorel. In January 1811 he obtained his 
medical diploma, and began practice as a 
doctor at St, Denis, on the Richoliou river, , 
near Mont real. In tho war between England 
and the United States in 1812 Nolson ac- 
companied tho militia regiment of his district 
to the frontier. During the next fifteen years 
he remnined at St , Denis. Besides liis medical 
work he carried on a distillery and browory. 
Ho was made a juslico of the peace, and 
rapidly acquired great influence among the 
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6 nrrountliug' people, the vastmnjority of whom 
were French Canadians or habitants. Though 
cooing of a rigidly royalist and tory stock, 
Nelson completely identified liimself with 
the habitants, and headed the cry raised by 
them for an alteration in tho oxclusive system 
of government then in vogue. In 1827 he 
contested the borough of Willinm Henry 
against James Stuart, the attorney-general 
for Lower Canada, and defeated him by three 
votes. In the assembly Nelson closely allied 
himself with Louis Papineau [q. v.], head of 
the French party. On 23 Oct. 1837 a groat 
meeting of delegates from six counties of 
Lower Canada was held at St. Charles. Nel- 
son acted as chairman, and so violent was the 
lone of his speeches that the governor, Lord 
(Word, issued a warrant against him and 
Papineau ; a reward of two thousand dollars 
being offered forNel son’s apprehension. Papi- 
nean urged surrender, hut Nelson, bant upon 
rebellion, entrenched himself, with George 
Cartier and a number of French habitants, in 
his brewery, a large stone liousa at tho north- 
east corner of hit. Denis, and prepared for 
armed resistanco. On 23 Nov. ho boat off an 
attack made by Colonel Q ore and a company 
of the 23rd regiment with heavy loss. Two 
days later, however, the rebel camp at fit. 
Charles, seven miles distant from St. Denis, 
was stormed by the English. Nelson now 
evacuated his position, tried to escape to 
American soil, but was captured and brought 
to Montreal a prisoner, llis brother, Robert 
Kelson, who had joined him, escaped to Ame- 
rican soil, whence lio organised expeditions 
against Canada (luring 1838. Nelsonremaiued 
ingiiol till 1838, whunl he high commissioner, 
Lord Durham, on his own responsibility, sen- 
tenced him and a number of other prisoners 
to tianspoi'tfttion to Bermuda. The sontonce 
was reversed as invalid by Iho homo govern- 
ment, and Nelson was sot free. But, fearing 
subsequent proseeut ion , ho retired to America 
inKovemher 1938. Uo rot limed to Montreal 
in 1812, after the amnesty, and resumed his 
practicoasadoctor. IDs popularity continued, 
and in 18-16 ho was elected to the Canadian 
assembly for tho countyof Richolicu in oppo- 
sition to D. B. Tiger. He supported tho ita- 
bellionLossesBill,aino(t 0 Uvo bitterly resented 
by the English and loyalist party; but as a 
goneval rule lie showed himself opposed to any 
extreme action. IIo thus recovered favour 
with the government. In 1847 he was ap- 
point od chairman of the hoard of health. In 
186 1 he was mado inspector of prisons, and in 
1869 he rose to the chairmanship of the board 
of prison inspectors. He wrote numorous 
reports on tho slate of tho prisons, and also 
contributed on political subjects to aMontreal 


paper, * La Minerve.’ lie died at Montreal 
in 1803. 

[Morgan’s Sketches of Celebrated Canadians ; 
Rose's Cyelopiediaof Canadian Biography; His- 
tories of Canada by Gurnenu and Withrow; 
Lindsej’s Life of Willinm Iyon Mackenzie; 
Canadian Parliamentary Reports.] G. P. M-y. 

NELTHORPE, RICHARD (tZ. ] 085), 
conspirator, was son of James Nelthorpe of 
Charterhouse, London. On 7 Dee. 1009 he 
was admitted of Oray’B Inn (Register, ed. 
Foster, p. 80S). lie was concerned in the 
Rye House plot, and upon its failure escaped 
with a brother lawyer, Nathaniel Wade, to 
Scarborough, whonco they took ship to Rot- 
terdam, and arrived at. Amsterdam at the end 
of Juno 1083. His chambers in tho Templo, 
together with thoso of his associate, Richard 
Ooodouough [q. v.], were on 20 Juno rigor- 
ously searched, but without result (Iliat. 
MSS. Comm. App. v. vol. ii. p. 65). Finding 
t hnt tho S tat es-Q onornl had resol vod to arrest 
them, they; fled to Yevay in Switzerland, 
and wove kindly received bv Edmund Lud- 
low [q. v.] (*\V Aim’s ‘ Confession’ in Hurt. 
MS. (1846, ff. 2G8 6-9). Meanwhile, a reward 
of 1007 was offered by royal proclamation 
for NoIthorpe’B apprehension, and on 12 July 
tho grand jury found a true hill against 
him (LtiTTBur.T., Brief Relation, i. 202, 273). 
lie was accordingly outlawed. A staunch 
pvotostant, Nollliorpo became an adherent of 
tho Dulce of Monmouth, and landed with 
him at Lymo in 1685. After the battlo of 
Sedgomoor he was sholtovod by Alice Lisle 
[q, v.] at. her house in Hampshire, but his 
hiding-place was bolrayod by one Barter, 
lie was examined on 9 Aug., refused to 
divulgo anything of moment ( Luml . MS. 
J 152 A., f. 301), and in consequence was 
subjected to such rigorous treatment that 
he temporarily lost his reason. lie was exe- 
cuted under his old outlawry before the goto 
of Cray’s Inn, on 30 Oct, 1085, and died 
with composure (Lvituvit,, i. 352). Jeffreys 
would have spared him for a bribe of 10,000/., 
hut Nelthorpe refused to save his life by de- 
priving liis children of their fortunes ( Qrnl , 
Mag, 1800, pt, i. p, 126). In tho next reign 
his attainder was reversed (Lij'jTiuir,r,,i.fi 12). 
Nelthorpe left a widow and five children. 
IIo is described ns a 'tall, thin, black man/ 

[Bminstmi’s Autobiography (Camd. Sue.), p. 
209; Macaulay’s ’Works, 1800, i. 498-8 j State 
Trials (Howell), xi. 360; Western Martyrology 
(3rd edit. 1089, pp, 180-7), which contains lus 
letLors to his relatives awl children,] G. O. 

NENNIUS (f. 790), historian, is the 
traditional author of tho ' llistoria Britonum.’ 
From incidental allusions in tho body of the 
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work it -would appear that the time of 
writing was the end of the eighth century, 
and that the countieB of Brecknock and 
Radnor formed the district in which the 
writer lived. In § 49 the author gives a 
genealogy of Fernmail, ‘ qui rogit modo in 
rqgionibus duabusBuelt et Guorthigomnun.’ 
Builth was a ‘ cantref ’ of Powys and 
Gwrthejrrnion a ‘ cwmwd ' of Radnor, while 
Femmail’s date can be fixed bv a genealogy 
given in ‘ Y Cymmrodor,’ x. 110, and by other 
evidence, between 785 and 816 (ZlMiinn, pp. 
66-71). In § 35 a reference to Caloll, king 
of Powys, points to the dataof writing 1 having 
been previous to 808 (ib. pp. 71-3). The 
genealogies given in §§57-65 favour the same 
period as the date of the final composition of 
the ‘ Historic,’ for the 1 Genealogia Mercio- 
rum ’ in § 60 ends with Ecgfritb, tho son of 
Offa, who reignod for a few months in 796 ; 
it is therefore probable that the work was 
originally completed in that year (ib. pp. 81- 
82). That the writer lived on the borders 
of Mercia in Brecknock or Radnor is further 
probable from the inclusion in the 1 Mirti- 
bilia ’ in § 73 of two wonders in Buolt and 
Ercing (Erclieufield in Herefordshire), of 
the latter of which lie remarks, ‘ ego solus 
probavi.’ All that Nonnius tolls us directly 
of himself ib contained in the preface (§ 8), 
which commences with tho words, 1 Ego 
Nennius sancti Elbodi discipulua.' Blbod 
or Elbodug is no doubt the Bishop of Baugor 
of that name who died in 809, and through 
whose intluence the Roman custom as to the 
keeping of Easter was introduced into the 
Welsh church about 770. The change met 
with considerable opposition, and iL soemB 
possible that NenitiuB was a partisan of the 
new movement, and wrote his proface to 
accompany a copy of tho * Historia ’ which 
he sent to Elbodug. Some oorroboratiun for 
the date and locality bore ascribed to Nonnius 
is to be derived from a story preserved in a 
Bodloian MS. (Auct. F. 4-32, f, 20), which 
dates from the end of the eighth or beginning 
of the ninth century. It is there related 
that ono Nemuiuua devised certain lottors 
to confound the scoffing of a Saxon soholar 
at British learning, ‘ ut vituperationem et 
liehetudinem deieceret geutis sura.’ The 
forms of the letters given were in use in 
south-east Wales from the fifth to the 
seventh centuries, and the names nssignod 
to them are ancient British words. It seems 
not uulikely that the Nemniuus of this story 
is the Nennius of the ‘ Historia Britonum,’ 
aid the conjecture is supported by the ex- 
pression which the latter uses in his prefhco, 
'exeerpta . . . qura hehetudo gentis Bri- , 
tannicto dejecerat ’ (Zimjiee, pp. 181-3). 


Twelfth-century historians, such as flamy 
of Huntingdon, in referring to the ‘Historia 
Britonum, do so under the name of Giidas, 
and since tho preface in § 8, as well as the 
longer preface in §§ 1 and 2, is found in no 
manuscript earlier than the twelfth century, 
it has boon inferred that before this period 
the name of Nennius, as an historian, was 
probably unknown ( IdmvuNSQir, p, X v; 
Hin ny* Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 63) ; but thie is 
clearly a misapprehension, for Nennius is 
mentioned as the author of the ‘Historia 
Britonum ’ in the Irish version ascribed to 
Giolla Ooomgin (Jl.1071), both in the preface 
and in § 48 (Todd, p. 104) ; the ‘ Historia 
Britonum,’ moreover, appears to have been 
known under the name of Nonnius to Oor- 
mac MacOuillennan (631-90301' 908) [q. v.l 
Other critics, starting from tho ascription of 
the authorship to .Marcus tho Anuehorel in 
the early Vatican manuscript, mid arguing 
that the author, while of British birth, must 
have had a close Irish connection, have as- 
signed Nennius to tho inferior position of a 
t i\mscriber,und given tho authorship t o Mark. 
Mark was a genuine pernon, who flourished 
in the ninth century ; was a Briton born, 
and an Irish bishop. 11 uric of Auxorre, 
writing about 876, ascribes to Mark a. state- 
ment concerning St. Uennanus which coin- 
cides closely with tho narrative in the ‘ liis- 
toria Britonum ’ (Todd and IIdbiuiht, Bref, 
pp. 12-18). This theory, however, rests on 
no sure foundation ; Murk probably derived 
his information from the ‘ Lilmr Beati Ger- 
maui,’ which Nennius had used in his own 
work. There iB no sufficient reason to doubt 
the gouuinenoss of tho ascription to Nennius 
ns tho original compilor, and U 10 date of 
writing may be aocepled as definitely fixed 
on internal evidence about 706. 

The ‘ Historia Britonum ’ in tho fullest 
form that has come down to us Consists ot 
seventy-six seotions, divided ns follows: 
‘Prologus Major,’ §§ 1,2; (2) ‘l’rologus 
inor,’ § 8; (8) ‘ Calculi,’ or ‘ lie Sox yEtati- 
bus Mundi,’ §§ 4-6; (4) ‘Historia,’ §§ 7- 
56; (5) ‘ Gcuoftlogira Saxonicu),’ §§ 57-65; 
10) ‘ Minibilio,’ §§ 06-70 ; and at tho end 
(7) ‘Nomina Oivitatum xxviil.’ In addi- 
tion ono manuscript (Univ. Oamhr. Ff. 1, 27) 
has a list of Oapitula profiled, and also con- 
tains some ‘Versus Nonuini ad fcsamuolem 
filium magistri sui Beulani,’ and two short 
olu'onologioal memoranda. Tho ‘Versus’ 
are undoubtedly spurious, and their own in- 
ternal evidence condemns the ‘ Oapitula ; ’ 
these additions are printed by Stovenson in 
his ‘Prefaoe’ (pp. xxvi-xxvii, and Appendix, 
pp. 63-70), and also in Hardy’s ‘ Catalogue 
of British History 1 (i. 818) and tho ‘ Monu- 
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manta Historic! Britannica.’ The ‘ Prolog us 
Major' (which is also found in no auciont 
manuscript but Ff. 1,27) gives tlie date of 
writing as 858, and is clearly a later com- 
pilation lift 5 od on the older but shorter pro- 
face wliicb follows, and on passages that 
have been interpolated in tlio original work. 
Of the other parts the ‘ Historic ' and 
‘Civitatus ’ alono are found in all tlio muiiu- 
scripts. This circumstance has led Home 
critics to reject all else os spurious, and, 
owing to the fact thut tlio numbor of citios 
js variously given as twenty-eight and 
thirly-tlitee, some would reject the * Civi- 
lates ’ also. Schooll even rejects the uccount 
of St. Patrick in §§ 50-6 ('Soiiobix, p. 85; 
Dr la Bonnmun, pp. 10, 28 ; but ct. Zrnnumi, 
p,8). Such criticism, however, appears to 
bo too sweeping, and is ngniust the evidence 
a (folded by Giolhi Coemgin’s version , Zimmer 
is accordingly pyupari <1 to accept the work, 
with the exception of lliu undoubtedly spu- 
rious ‘ Prologue Major/ as substantially the 
compilation of Nennius. The ‘llistoriii Bri- 
tonum/as oomploted by Nennius in 796, did 
not, however, include the whole of §§ 8-70 
os they now aloud. Seel ions 10 and 18 arc 
interpolations of later date; neither is found 
iuthe Irish version, and tlio former is in part 
and the latter is entirely wanting in some 
Latin manuscripts (ib. pp. 103-6; .Sjevhn- 
mut, pp. 14 n . 14, 10 n . 0); tlio earlier 
part of § 10 clearly dates from 820, and it 
therefore follows that the ‘ 1 Listoria ’ w as 
originally compiled boforo that timo. The 
‘Mirabilia/ wlnle in tho inuiii (§§ 07-78) the 
work of Nennius, contain an interpolation in 
5 74, and an addition on tho 1 Wonders of 
Anglesey,’ made by a North Walsh oopyisl 
in §§ 76-0. It also appears probable that 
there wove some considerable variations in 
the order of §§ 10-80, while the ‘ Oh it at os ’ 
preceded instead of following tho ‘Mira- 
bilia’ (Zijijueb, pp, 82-0, 60, 110-10, 15 1- 
102 ). 

Nennius in his pvofaen says tli.it he had 
used the Roman annals (Jerome, Eusebius, 
Isidore, and Prosper), together with the 
* Annales Scoltorum Saxomimquc/ and 1 Tra- 
ditio votorum nosl rornm.’ Jii point of fact 
the treatise of Gildas, ‘l)a Excidio Brit- 
tanniue ’ oppeavs to havu formed tho ground- 
work of Nennius's compilation ns far as 
A.n, 640 ; in conjunct ion thoiwith he used 
Jerome’s version of tho history of Eusebius, 
together with tho continuation of Prosper 
Tiro. For the period from A.D, 640-768 ho 
had aNorth-Bntish treatise dating from the 
seventh century, but with subsequent addi- 
tions, which is incorporated in the'Qonealo- 
gias, in tho 'Mirabilia’ also a Noi'th-llrUish 


source was used. In the ‘Sex /Etates’an 
Irish eoiirce was used, with some reference 
to Isidore. Other Irish authorities were the 
‘ Leablmr Gabala, ’or' Liber Ocoupatioms/for 
various passages in the earlier part of the 
history ; and for the account of St. Patrick 
(§§ 60-65), tlio ‘Vita Patricii’ of Muirchu 
Marcu Machtoni, and tlio ‘Collectanea of 
Tireehau (of, Stokes, Tripartite Life of £>?. 
Pairiok , cxviii. Ilolls Ser.) Finally with 
some minor authorities, Nennius had a south 
Kyinric' Liber heat i Gonnani,’ which was the 
basis of 32-48, mid to which Bpooial refer- 
ence is made in § 47. Nennius himself does 
not seem to have had any acquaintance with 
Bode, but his North- Welsh editor had some 
indirect knowledge (Znurnn, pp, 69, 1.07-75, 
Slid especially pp. 264- 0 ; with this may be 
compared Scholia, pp. 30-7). 

W ltk regard to the history of tho ‘Hist oria 
Britonum/ it would seem probnble that 
Nennius, after tlie completion of Ilia original 
work in 700, wrote tho dedicatory epistle, 
which now forms the ‘Prologue Minor/ and 
sent it, with a copy of the ‘ Ilistoria/ to El- 
bodug. After 80i),but botoi > 820, a writer, 
who givos himself ilio name of Samuel, and 
describes himself us tho pupil of Bottlim the 
priest, and who would appear to have been a 
u at ive of Anglesey, made a copy, or rather an 
t dition, of Nennius's history ut his master’s 
bidding. 33y tlmdirectionol Buulunlieouiitted 
tho genealogies ‘cum inutilesvisra sunt/ but, 
on the oilier hand, ho inserted the four 1 Mira- 
bilia’ of Anglesey, together with some minor 
passages (ZutMijK, pp. 60-2, 275). It is easy 
to sec why, in the manuscripts founded on 
this version, the ‘ Prologue Minor’ should 
have boon retained, whilo in tho versions of 
fckmth-Wules origin it was omitted, no doubt 
through tho jealousy, which survived in that 
quart or, for the. Human use, of which Elbodug 
had boon tho champion. Ib would appear 
that in Stmt It Wales a version was composed 
in 820, to which the reference in § 16 to 
tho fourth your of Mrrmin belongs. An- 
ot her Souih-Welsli version wrr made in 831 
(of. § C), and a third in 869 (of. latter part 
of 5 10; as to these dittos see ZtMWnn, pp. 
166-7). Finally, from a copy of the second 
South-Wolsli version, probably obtained in 
the north during the wars of Edmund, 913-5, 
there was derived an English version, the 
date of which can be iixed at 940 from volet- 
on ces interpolated in the Vatican MS. in §§ 5 
and 81 (Stevenson, p. 6, n. 7, and p. 24, n, 
18). From a copy of the North-Welsk ver- 
sion an edition of less importance, now re- 
presented by Hutney Mid. 810, wos made 
about 910; i'rom another and earlier copy of 
the same version Giolla Oaomgiu >nuisl have 
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made Ms Irish translation, about 1071, which 
consequently represents the most ancient 
form of the 1 Historia ’ now extant. The 
manuscripts fall into three principal groups : 
1. The Cambridge, of which the chief, though 
not the most authentic, is Univ. Lib. Oamb. 
Ff. i. 27 ; the manuscripts of this group, oight 
in number, represent the North- Welsh ver- 
sion, but have all been influenced by South- 
Welsh copies. 2. The Uarleian group, com- 
prising seventeen manuscripts, and repre- 
senting the Soulh-Welsh version ; the chief 
manuscript is llarleian 8839, which dates 
from the tenth or early eleventh century, and 
is perhaps the oldest extant complet e copy of 
the ‘ilistoria.’ 8. The Vatican group, com- 
prising five manuscripts and representing 
the English version of 946; the chief manu- 
script being Vatican 1904 , A manuscript at 
Chartres (No. 08), which may date from the 
ninth or tenth century, contains §§ 4-37, and 
represents the South- Welsh version. (For 
an account of the manuscripts reference may 
be made to IT UiDV, Descript. Cat. Brit. Ilist. 
i. 318-80; Dn ia Boiumnm, pp. 112-21; 
Stovexsox, pp. xxi-xxix ; cf. also ZiMHTJB, 
pp. 86-42, 201, 277-82). 

As an original authority the ‘ Historia Bri- 
tonum’ has little nr no direct value. Skene, 
however, speaks of it as 1 a valuable summary 
of early tradition, together with fragments of 
real history which arc not to be found else- 
where’ ( Four Ancient Books of Wales, i. 40). 
The true interest of the ‘ Historia ’ is to be 
sought in its vnluo for Kymvic and Irish 
literary history from the sixth to the ninth 
centuries, for Kjmric philology, British my- 
thology, and the history of the Arthurian 
legend. The ‘ Genealogies,’ however, possess 
a distinct historical value of their own, and 
are an important contribution to our know- 
ledge of early British and English history. 

The authenticity and value of the ‘ liis- 
toria Britonum ' have been a fertile subject 
for criticism in the present century. Gunn, 
in his edition of 1819, first suggested the 
claims of Mark to the authorship, but him- 
self regarded the true author as unknown 
(Preface, p. xv). Stevensou in 1838 re- 
garded the ‘Historia’ as the work of an un- 
known writer, holding that the ascription to 
N ennius dated from the twelfl h century, and 
that ‘the successive recensions which liavo 
manifestly beon made rendered it impossible 
to satisfactorily ascertain its original form or 
extent ' (Preface, p. xv). Thom as Wright, in 
1842, under the belief that there was no al- 
lusion to the * Historia Brilonum ’older than 
the twolfth century, and that if claimed to 
be a work of the seventh century, says that 
'it contains dates and allusions which be- 


long to a much later period, and carries withit 
many marks of having been an intentionalfor- 
gery ’ (Biog, Britt. JJtt. p. 188). The pub- 
lication of Todd’s Irish version of the 1 His- 
toria ’in April 1848 marks an epoch, Herbert, 
in his preface to this work, while recognising 
thegenuineoharacteroftho ascription toNen- 
nius,had no means to test the significanceof 
such data as the genealogy of Fernmail, and 
concludes thnt 1 Marcus compiled this cro- 
dulons bools of Brilisk traditions for the edi- 
fication of the Irish circa a.d. 8 22, and one 
Nennius, a Briton of the Latin communion, 
republished it with additions and changes 
circa a.d. 858’ (Preface, pp. 15, 18). Sir T. 
Ilnrdy, writing later in 1848, regards the 
work as anonymous, and Nennius ns the 
possible name of a scribe who in 858 inter- 

i minted and glossed the original work fin- 
ds friend Samuel. lie accepts the supposed 
evidonce of the Vatican MS. in favour of e> 
version which xvns at least as old as 074, and 
considers thnt there wore later editions dating 
from 823, 868, 907, and 977 ( Manumentie 
Historiea Britamiica, pp. 62-1, 107-14; cf. 
Deserip. Cat. of Brit. Hist. i. 3 IS). Schoell 
in 1860 regards the authorship as quite un- 
known, and rejects all hut §§ 7-49 and 66, 
and is doubtful as to tho latter ; ho 'dates 
the various editions of the work in 831, 868, 
907,946, and possibly two others in 076 and 
994. Skene m ‘Tho Four Ancient Books 
of Wales ’ (1808) thinks tho ‘ Historia’ was 
wri tten in Wolsli in the soyont h or early eighth 
century, and that it was afterwards trans- 
lated into Lai in. lie obsorvos tho predomi- 
nance of northern influence in parts of the 
work, ascribes an edition to Mark in 828, 
when tho legends of SS. German and Patrick 
were added, and another to Nennius in 866, 
when 1 hey wore finally incorporated. De la 
Bordorio in 1883 for the most part follows 
Schoell, holding that tho ascription to Nen- 
niuBwas a fiction, but that tlio original work 
dates from 822, and that them wore six later 
versions in 831.832, 867 or 869,912,946, 
and 1024 (H Historia Britonum, pp, 19-24). 
Ilepger in 1880 puts the dnto of com- 
position in tho early half of tho eleventh 
century. The goneral attitude of scepticism 
was broken in 1893 by tho 'Nennius 
Vintiicntus’ of Zimmer, whose arguments 
appeal' conclusive and have beon adopted in 
this article. 

The ‘Ilistoria Britonum ’ was first printed 
by Gale in 1691 in his ‘Script ores Quiu- 
decim,’ iii. 03-139 ; tho basis of this edition is 
the Oamb, Univ. Lib. MS. l 7 f. 1, 27. It was 
includod by Charles Bertram [q, v.1 in his 
‘ Britannicarum Gentium Histories Antiqu© 
Scriptores,’ Copenhagen, 1767, which ropro- 
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duces the text of Gale- Bertram also pub- 
lished the ‘Iliatoria Britouum’ aloae at 
Copenhagen in 1768. In 1819 Gunn edited 
the ‘ Historia’ from the Vatican MS. In 
1888 Joseph Stevenson edited it for the Eng- 
lish Historical Society, using the Ilarleian 
MS., but collating sixteen other manuscripts 
and ’Gunn’s edition. Stevenson’s edition 
was re-edited in Germany by A. Schulz (Sail 
Marte) in 1814, with a translation of the 
English preface. The 1 Ilistoria ’ is printed 
in the 1 Monumeuta Ilistoriea Britannica,’ 
pp. 46-82, where the text is based chiefly on 
the Cambridge MS. Ff. 1, 27 ; a fresh colla- 
tion of the Vatican MS, is given in the Pre- 
face, pp. 68-9. The text of the Ilarleian MS. 
for §§ 60-6 is printed in Stokes's ‘Tripartite 
Life of St. Patrick,’ ii. 498-600. The Irish 
version of Giolla Coomain was edited byTodd 
in 1848. A translation is contained in Gunn’s 
edition, and another was published by .T. A. 
Giles with Gildas in 1841, and in ‘Six Old 
English Chronicles ’ in 1847. 

Nennius lias been often called abbot of 
Bangor Yscood. This statement, which is 
entirely unfounded, is no doubt derived from 
the Welsh traditions adopted by Bale, who 
says that Nennius escaped from the massacre 
of the Welsh monks by Ethelfrid or /Ethol- 
frithin 613, and afterwards lived in Scot- 
land. The story may have arisen from some 
association with an Elbadug who was arch- 
bishop of Llandaff early in the seventh cen- 
tury, combined with an idea that Nennius 
himself must have lived at that time, Bale 
also gravely records that a British history 
was written by one Nennius Audax, a bro- 
thel of Cassivollaunus, who killed Labienus, 
the lieutenant of Julius Coesar, and says that 
it was this history which was afterwards 
translated into Latin by Nennius the abbot 
( Couturier, i. 19, 74). Boland, on the other 
hand, is judiciously critical in Iho short no- 
tice which he bases on his own observation 
( Comment . da Script. 7 i). Tlio alisurb legend 
ofNennius Audax appears in many moditoval 
chronicles; it gave tlio tliomo for some versos 
on the duty of all good Buhjocts to defend 
their country from foreign onomics, in the 
seventeenth century (Ilarleian Miscellany, 
viii. 87-94). 

The reference to tho ‘ Iliatoria Britonum 1 
under tho namo ol’ Gildas by twelfth-cen- 
tury historians is explained by tho frequent 
ascription of it in manuscripts to Gildas tho 
Wise. When the absurdity of ascribing 
the 1 nistoria Britonum ’ to the well-known 
Gildas was observed, a Gildas minor was 
invented as its author. 

[The whole subject of tlio personality of Nen- 
nius and the authenticity of tho Ilibloria Bri- 


tonum has boon exhaustively discussod byilein- 
rieh Zimmer in his Nonnius Vindicatus. Uber 
Entatehung, Geschichte und Quellen der Ilis- 
toria Brittonum, Berlin, 1893. The question of 
Cormac MacGtiilLennan’s knowledge of Nennius 
is discussed by Ztminar in Nouos Arehiv dor 
Gosollselmft fur alters dcutsclie Gesehiclits- 
kunde, xix. 480-43. Tho chief conclusions ar- 
rivod at by Dr. Zimmer hare boon summarised 
in this article. Thoy are adversely criticised by 
Dr. G.lloegork Giittingischo golohrto Anzoigo n, 
May 1 804, pp. 399-400. Other authorilieB are 
Stevenson's prcfaco to the Iliatoria (Engl. Hist. 
Soc. 1838); Wright’s Biog. Brit. Litt. Anglo- 
Saxon. pp. 138-142, Essays on Arehmologicnl 
Subjects i. 203-200, and an article in Arclueo- 
logia, xxxii, 337-9 ; Hardy's Introduction to the 
Mouumentn Historian Britannica, pp, 0 2-8, 
107-14, 1818; Herbert's Preface to Todd’s 
Irish Version of . . . Nonnius, Dublin, 1848 
(Irish Arch. Soo.) ; Sckorll's Do occlcbi.is.Uca) 
Brittonum Scotorumqno liistorim fontibus, Ber- 
lin, 1 851 ; Skene’s Four Anciont Books of Wales, 
i. 87-40 ; Guest’s Originos Colticte, ii. 157 ; A. 
do la Bordorie's L’Historia Britonum attribute 
4 Nonnius, Paris, 1883 ; Stokes’s Preface to Tri- 
partite Life of St. Patrick, vol. i. pp. cvvii-cxviii ; 
lloogor’s Gabor die Trojanersago der Britten, 
Munich, 1880. Roforoneo may alBO bo made to 
reviews by Reynolds in Y Cymmrodor, vii. 166- 
06, by Gaston Paris in Romania, xii. 360-71, and 
Mommsen in Nouos Areliiv dor Gosollsehuft, &c., 
xix, 283-93.] 0. L. K. 

NEOT, Saint (d. 877 P), Saxon nncliorot, 
derived his namo, it lias boon suggested (Gon- 
K.ui,pp. 25,27),fromthoword'ncophytiiB,’or 
it may bo a Grecism for ‘the Iiltlo onu,’ in re- 
feronco either to his spiritual humility or to 
his short stature, on which lator writers lay 
much stress (ib. p. 81 ). A destroyed manu- 
script of a ninth-ccntury version of Assor's 
‘Life ol' Alfred’ (Otlio A. xii.) declared 
(according to Wise, the editor of Asser, who 
saw the manuscript heforo it was destroyed) 
that. King /Elfrod, ‘as wo read in the lira of 
tho holy father St. Nool,’ was long concealed 
in the dwelling of one of his cowherds, and 
that /Elfrod visited, among other holy placet-, 
tho chapel of St. Guerir, ‘ whoro now'St. Neot 
also rests.’ No other contemporary rel'cronecR 
to Noot are known ; interpolated passages in 
later manuscripts of Assor give further de- 
tails of Neot! ho w he was a k in s m an of /El fred , 
how ho reproved tho king,and how after death 
ho miraculously appeared befovo/Elfred at tlio 
placed called Jjoglon, Tho loss of tho early 
Asser MSS. renders it impossible to date 
these interpolations with certainty, Tho 
enrliost writing now extant in which St. Neot 
is spoken of at any length is on Anglo-Saxon 
homily, written pnmartlyfor purposes of edifi- 
cation, about 1000 a.D.j it kashoon print ed and 
translated (Goiur.vjr, p. 266, SuppL xcvii.), 
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from the Oott. Mi. Vesp, D. sir., f. 142i. Crowland in after times still claimed to poa- 
The homilist says that St. Neot was set to sess them, though when tho house of St. 
book-learning in his youth, ‘ thus the bonk Neot's in Huntingdonshire was refounded 
saith,’ and this book may possibly bo the as a cell to Bee, 1078-0, Anselm, as abbot 
life of St, Neot referred to by Asser, and not of Bee, officially attested that the body 
otherwise known. He also says ‘it is re- of tho saint was there (Gonrtui, p. 67, 
corded in writing that the holy man went to quoting Archives of Lincoln Cathedral). 
Glastonbury in holy Biihop vElfhoah’s days, Pits and Bale ascribe several works to St. 
and by him ho was ordained.’ Now /Elfhcali Neot without any authority (GoBiu.nr, p. 
was bishop of Winchester 034-61, yoL the 43). 

homilist also says St. Neot died before King [Asser in 3 [on. Hist. Brit. pp. 480-1 ; Gnr- 
TElfred, who died in 901. This anachronism ham’s History of St. Notit’s, 1820, Libor Eli, 
weakens thoautlioiity of tlio homily, and the ensiled. D. J. Stowart, p. 143; Ordorieus Vi. 
dioice of Glastonbury as St. Neot’s place of talk's Hist. Ecelos. ; Hardy’s Descriptive O.ita, 
education is suspicious ; it is questionable logue, vol. i. pt. ii. p. 538 soq. An account of 
whether a religious house existed them in the tlio legendary lives of St. Neot isgivon by Gorham 
reign of King .Elfrod (cf. Asseb, s. a. 887). and by Hardy; as biographios thoy are of no 
Later writers of tli9 life of St. Neot, accept- value, j M. B. 

ing tho homily, malto him contemporary not NEPEAN, Sib EVAN (1751-1822), 
only with.Elfi'ed, but also with /Elt'h“ah, and secretary of the admiralty, secretary of sluto 
even Dunstan [q. v.] and HSthelwold [q. v.], for Ireland, governor of Bombay, born in 
and enlarge on his connection with Ola, I on- 1751, was tlio second son ofNicholas Nepean 
bnry. The homili.it tells us fnrthor that St. of Saltash, Cornwall. Jn early life ho i>n- 
Neot travelled to Rome seven times, and ulti- terod tho navy as a clerk; in 1770 ho was 
mutely built a dwelling in a fair place ten pur=or of the Falcon sloop on the coast of 
miles from Petrockstow (now Bodmin); North America, in 1777 of the Ilarpy, in 1770 
‘ this place they call Neotestoc ’(now St, of the Hero, from which ho exchanged, 1 April 
Neot’s). Hero he did much preaching, and 1780, to the Fondroynnt with Capt. John 
King rElfred often oame to the holy man Jervis, affcorwards earl of St, Vincent [q.v,] 
about his soul’s need, and the saint reproved In 1782 ho was secretary Lo Molynenx Shuld- 
liira, prophesied his suilerings, and recoin- ham, lord Shuldham [q. v.], port admiral at 
mended him to go to Homo' to Pope Martin, Plymouth, and beoamo linder-sccretary of 
who now ruh-th tlio English school;’ but state in tho Sholhurne ministry. In 1781 
Minimis or Marlin II did not hecomo pope lie was made a commissioner of tho privy 
till 882, after St. Neot was dead, according to seal ; in 1791 ho was appointed under-secrc- 
hoth the homily and Asser. His disciples tary for war ; and in 1706 he succeeded Sir 
buried St. Neot s body in the church which Fh'ilip Stephens [q. v.] as sooretnry of tlm 
he had founded, and seven years later his admiralty. For nine busy years ho continued 
bones were elevated and placed near tho altar, in this oifico, being made n baronet on 16 July 
The homily gives the story of vElfred and the 1802 ; and on 20 Jan. ] 801 ho was appointed 
cakes, andoi'St. Neot’s appearance to gElfred, chief secretary for Ireland. It was only for 
as in the interpolated Asser. a few months, anil in September 1 80 L ho was 

rp '' these scanty materials much legendary back at the admiralty ns one of the lords 
was added by monastic writers eager commissioners. lie went out of office in 
7y the saint, wliosorelicstheirmonas- February 1800, but in 1812 was appointed 
Vesaed to possess, The monastery governor of Bombay, an office which ho held 
is active in relic-hunting at the end till 1819. In 1700 he had pnvohasod tho 
ith century, and it is probable that manor of Lodors in Dorsot, anil had aftor- 
.Brithnolh, wlio stole Withburga’s wards considerably enlarged tlio estate by 
uDereliam, and was interested in the other purchases. On Ills return from Bom- 
on of theroHgioushouse of Eynesbury bay ho retired to his seat, and there ho died 
igdonshire (Liber Eliensii, p. 143), . on 2 Oct. 1822, aged 71 (Gent. Mag.) 
btain the relics of St. Neot from As a hard-working official, tho story of 
of secular priests that then main- Nepean’s active life is buried in tho details of 
Impel in Cornwall. Tho sacristan administration; but it is worthy of notice that 
eeu tabring them to Eynesbury his service at the admiralty, whether as so- 
App. iii, p. 267) about 972-6 (Lib. cretary or with a seat at the hoard, coincided 
), and tlio name of tliat place bo- with tho date of tho great successes of tho 
Neot’s. About 1003 the relies wero navy under Jervis, Duncan, and Nolsou ; and 
1 to Crowland to protect them, from whilo his early appointment lo tho admi- 
obbers (Obd. Vit, vol. iv. c, 17), and ralty may have been duo to some extent to 
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Jervis's interest, itisasprobablethatNepean s 
voice was not without influence in the selec- 
tion of Jervis for the Mediterranean com- 
mand. With both Jervis and Nelson ho 
corresponded on terms of friendly familiarity. 
Ha married Margaret, danghtor of William 
Skinner, a captain in the army, and had by 
her four sons and a daughter, 

[Q-eut, M.ig. 1822, ii. 373 ; Haydn’s Book of 
Dignities; Nicolas's Dispatches of lord Nelson 
(freq.) ; Tucker’s Mom. of Earl St. Vincont; 
Official Documents in tho Public Record Offlco ; 
9omB correspondence with Joremy Bonthnm 
abont tlio Panopticon is in Addit. MSS. 336 LI, 
38643.] J- K. L. 

NEPER. [Seo NATTim.] 

NEQUAM, ALEXANDER (1157-1217), 
poet and theologian. [Seo N note iw.] 

NESBIT. [Soo also N issue.] 

NESBIT, ANTHONY (1773-1850), 
schoolmaster and writer of school-books, 
was tho son of Jacob Nesbit, farmer, of Long 
Benton, near Newenstle-on-Tyno, where ho 
was baptised on 3 Slay 1778. In tho preface 
to his ‘Aritlimotiu’ ho states that he was 
educated ‘under the direction of some of the 
first cominorcinlaud m at hemalioalprecoptors 
in the kingdom,’ and that, having a clodded 
predilsction for teaching, he bocamo a school- 
master at an enrly ago. ITo livod Rucce wively 
at Whitby, Million, Scarborough, Bridling- 
ton, and Hull, In 1 808-0 lin was an under- 
master at Preston grammar sohool, us ap- 
pears from n communication to the ‘ Lady’s 
Diary ’ for 1801). In 1810 ho describes him- 
self on tho titlo-page of liis ‘Land Survey- 
ing’ ns ‘ land surveyor and toaehov of tho 
mathematics at Earnley, near Lords,' About 
1814 he not, up a school at Bradford, remov- 
ing in 1821 or (hereabouts to Manchester, 
where his school in Oxford Road bocumu 
well known. About 1811 lie removed to 
London, and started a school at 38 Lower 
Krnninglon Lane [sea Nijsiut, John Oot,- 
its.1 

His books, which had a considorahlo re- 
putation in their day, especially in tho North 
of England, tiro ; 1. ‘ Land Surveying,’ York, 
1810, 2. ‘Mensuration,’ 1810. S. ‘English 
Parsing,’ 1817. 4, ‘Practical Gang mg',’ York, 
1822. 5. ‘ Arithmetic,’ Liverpool, J820 ; 

second part, London, 184(5. 0. ‘An Essay 
on Education,' London, 1841. TTis sous, 
John Oollis Nesbit and Edward I'lanta 
Nesbit, took part in tlio compilation of tho 
last-named work, Somo of his books wont 
through several editions, end his ‘Land 
Surveying,' rovisod by successive editors, 
still retains its popularity, tho twulfth edi- 


tion appearing in 1870. lie was an ex- 
cellent teacher, though somewhat Be v ere; 
and in the preface to his ‘ Arithmetic ’ he 
laments that an over-fond parent too often 
| ‘ prohibits the teacher from using the only 
, means that are calculated to make a soholar 
of his son.’ Ho contributed to the mathe- 
matical portions of tho ' Lady’s Diary ’ ‘ En- 

3 uiror,’ and ' Leeds Correspondent.’ He 
ied in Konnington Lane on 16 March I860, 
and wnsbnried m Norwood Oometury (Oent. 
Mag. May 1 860, p. 647 a). 

[Authorities ns cited; porsonal knowledge.] 

It. D. P. 

NESBIT, CHARLTON (1776-1838), 
wood-engraver, was born at Swalwoll, in 
Durham, in 17/6, being tbo son of a lceelman. 
Tie was nppronl icodto Thomas Bewiok [q. y.l 
of Newcastle) about 1789 ; and it was stated 
that during his apprenticeship ho both drew 
and engraved tlio bird's nest wliich heads the 
preface in vol. i. of the ‘Birds,’ and that ho 
engraved the majority of tho vignettes and 
tail-pieces to tho ‘ Poems of Goldsmith and 
Parnell,’ 1795, lie is also credited with a 
caricature of Stephen or Gcorgo Stephen 
Kemble [q. v.], manager of tlio Newcastle 
Theatre, m the character of Hamlet, This 
was a quarto etching on copper, appropriately 
executed in Drury Lane, Newcastle. In I7flil 
Nesbit ongraved a momorinl cut to Robert 
Johnson ( 1770-1 70G) [q. v.], from one of that 
artist's designs, and littlo more titan a year 
later ho published, for tho benefit of Johnson’s 
parents, a large block after a water-colour 
by Johnson, still preserved at Nowcaslle, 
representing a north view of St. NiolioWs 
Church. This,boin" fiftonn inches by twelve, 
was, at tho time of publication, one of tho 
largest engravings on wood ‘ever atteinptod 
in (ho present mode.’ A copy of it was pre- 
sented by tho engraver to the Society of Arts, 
who awarded him llioir lessor silver pnlotto. 
About 1799 Nesbit removed from Newcastle 
to London, and took up life abode in Felt or 
Lane. Among liis oarlior labours in tho me- 
tropolis was a front ispieco, after Thurston, to 
Bloomfield’s * Farmer’s Boy/ published by 
Vernor & Hood in 1 800. To t Jus followed in 
1801 woodcuts for Gray’s edition of Butler’s 
‘Ifudibras.’ In 1802 tho Society of Arts 
awarded Nesbit a silver medal. lie was also 
oinnlnyod. on the ‘Scripture Illustrated/ 1808, 
of William Marshall Craig [q. v.], and upon 
Wallis and Scholoy’s edition of Ilumo’s 
‘ History of England/ to tlio cuts in which 
hitter his namo is offcon affixed. With Bran- 
ston and Olennell ho ongraved tho head 
and tail pieces to an edition of Cowper’t. 
‘Poems/ in 2 vols, 1808. But his most am- 
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bitious work is in Ackerman’s * Religious 
Emblems,’ 1809, to wliicb two more of Be- 
wick’s old pupils, Oleunell and Hole, also 
contributed. 1 Hope Departing,' ‘ J oyful Re- 
tribution,’ ‘Sinners Hiding in tlie Grave,' 
are among the best of these. Nesbit be- 
sides engraved a cut (‘ Quack ’) for Pucklo's 
‘Club,’ 1817; and a large specimen block 
( J Itinaldo and Araida ') for Savage’s ‘Prac- 
tical Hints on Decorative Printing,’ 1818. 
The design, like those in the ‘Eeligous Em- 
blems,’ was by John Thurston, He also 
executed a smaller block for Savage's book. 

By this date, however, Nesbit had returned 
to his nativo place, lie continued, never- 
theless, to work as an engraver for the Lon- 
don and Newcastle booksellers, One of his 
best efforts is a likeness of Bewick, after 
Nicholson, which was prefixed to Emerson 
Chamley's ‘ Select Fables ’ of 1820, and I 10 
also executed some excellent reproductions 
of William Harvey’s deigns to the first 
series of Northcotc's ‘ Fables,’ 182S. In 1830 
he went hack to London, ond worked upon 
the second series, 1833 ; upon ITarvey’s 
‘ Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green, 1832 ; 
"White’s ‘Selbome,’ 1830; and Latrobe's 
‘ Scripture Hlustrations,’ 1838. Among 
others of his works not yet mentioned must 
he included a block for Rogers’s ‘ Pleasures 
of Memory,' 1810, p. 30 ; cuts for Stevens’s 
‘ Lecture on Ilends ; ' Somervile’s ‘ Chase,' 
1796, and ‘Rural Sports,’ 1813; and various 
head-pieces, &c., for the Lee Priory Press , all 0 f 
which last are collected inQuillinan’s ‘Wood- 
cuts and Verses,’ 1820. Nesbit diadat Queen's 
Elm, Brompton, on 11 Nov. 1838, aged 63. 
As a wood-engraver pure and simple, he was 
the best of Bewick's pupils. 

[Robinson’s Thomas Bowiek, his Life and 
Times, 1887; Thomas Bewick and bis Pupils, 
1884, by the author of thi& article; Miss Boyd's 
Bowiek Gleanings, 1880; Chatto's Treatise on 
Wood Engraving, 1889 ; Linton’a Masters of 
Wood Engraving, 188!) ; Bowick’s Memoir 
(Memorial Edition), 1887.] A. D. 

NESBIT, JOHN COLLIS (1818-1862), 
agricultural chemist, son of Anthony Nesbit 

a . v.], wns born at Bradford, Yorkshire, 
July 1818. lie wns educated at borne, 
and assisted his father in his school. At an 
early age he turned his attention to che- 
mistry and physical science, and when only 
fifteen he constructed a galvanic battery 
which was purchased by the Manchester 
Mechanics’ Instituto for thirty guineas. He 
studied chemistry under Dalton, and also 
attended Sturgeon’s lectures on electricity 
and galvanism, He commenced lecturing 
at an early age, and he acquired great facility 


as a speaker upon scientific subjects, Ha 
took a leading part in the management ot 
his father’s school upon its removal to Lon- 
don, and he was one of the first to introduce 
the teaching of natural Bcience into an ordi- 
nary school course, the instruction being 
i ven partly by himself, and part ly by Charles 
olmsou (1791-1880) [q. v.], John Monis 
1810-1886) [q. t.J and George Fleming 
lichardson. Particular attention was paid 
to chemistry, especially as applied to agri- 
culture, anti ouch pupil rocoived practical 
instruction in the laboratory. Eventually 
the school was converted into a chemical 
and agricultural college under his solo direc- 
tion, and as the use of superphosphates and 
other artificial manures became general, Nes- 
bit began to undertake commercial analyses 
for farmers and manufiicLu'ers. Xowlabora- 
1 ories were built, and lie obtained a largo prac- 
tice as a consulting and analytical chemist. 
He was elected a fellow of the Geolo- 
gical Society and of the Chemical Society 
in 1845. Reasoning from certain geological 
indications, he was led to suBpccl the exis- 
tence of phosphatic deposit s in the Ar- 
dennes, and in the summer of 1855 he dis- 
covered several important bods of coprolites 
in that region. For many years ho was a 
prominent member of the Central Fanners’ 
Club, which in 1857 presented him with a 
microscope and a sorvico of pinto in recogni- 
tion of his services to agricultural chemistry 
(Fanners’ Magaxine,Mo.y 1856, p. 415; Jiiuu- 
ary 1858, p. 0). 

Nesbit wrote: 1. ‘Locture on Agricul- 
tural Chemistry at Saxmiindham,’ 1819, 
2. ‘Peruvian Guano: its history, com]>osi- 
lion, and fertilising qualities,’ 1852. This 
was translated into German, with additions, 
in 1853 by O. n. Schmidt. 8. ‘ Agricultural 
Chemistry and the Nature and Properties 
of Peruvian Guano,’ 1850. This consisted 
mainly of lectures deliverod at various t lines, 
4. ‘History and Pi'opertiesofNatural Guanos,’ 
new edit, 1800. 

Ilis contributions to periodical literature 
include: 1. ‘On an Eloetvo-Mngnul ic C'oil 
Machine,’ in Sturgeon’s ‘ Annals of Electri- 
city,’ 1838, ii, 203, 2, ‘AimlysisoftheMiiieral 
Constituents of the Hop,’ in ‘ Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society,’ 18-10, vii. 210. 
8. ‘ On the Presence of Phosphoric Acid in the 
Subordinate Members of the C’balk Forma- 
tion,' in ‘ Journal of the Geological Society,' 
1848, iv. 262. 4, ‘On the Quantitative 
Estimation of Phosphoric Acid, and on its 
Presence in some oft lie Marls of tho Upper 
Greensand Formation,’ in ‘Journal of tho 
Chemical Society,’ 18J8, i. 41. 5, ‘On the 
Phosphoric Acid and Fluorine contained in 
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dilFerout Geological Strata,’ ib. P.2,‘53. 6. ' Oil 
aNew Method Tor the Quantitative Determi- 

.• _ t? Anirl otifl ntliav f'lnm ■nnn 11 rla 



of the Royal Agricultural Society,’ xiv. 301. 
8. ‘On the Relative Value 01 Artificial 
Manures and their Adaptation to Different 



n, 41D. 0 . a Jits juci 

Principles applicable 

arv 1868, p. 7. 

Neshit died at the house of a friend at 
Barnes on 30 March 1802. He married, 
<j 2 Deo. I860, Sarah, daughter of II. Alderton 
of Hastings, who survived him. His daugh- 
ter Edith, now Mrs. Hubert Bland, is known 
as an nuthoross, under the name of E. Nes- 
bit. 

A son, Airman Anthony Nusbit (L854- 
1891), also an analytical chomist, for some 
years had a laboratory at 38 Gracechuroh 
Street, London. In 1881 he callad attention 
to the facility with which Llio obliteration 
could be removed from post ago stamps, and 
in 3888 he patented an improved ink for ob- 
literating postage stamps (No. 949). Ilis 
patent for preventing the fraudulent altera- 
tion of cheques (No. 2181 of 1880) wae well 
received, bul was never practically applied 
(cf. Morninrj Post, 17 Feb. 1881 ; Standard, 
6 Feb. 1881 ). Ho made experiments on the 
action of colouvod light on carp (cf. Journal qf 
Science, June 1882, p. 861), nnd ho was very 
successful in colouring white /lowers by caus- 
ing them to absorb aniline dyes of various 
shades (of. ib. July 1882, p. 431 ; Globe, 6 July 
1882). 

[Mark Lane Express, 31 March 1002, p, 468; 
Illustrated London Nows (portrait), 19 April 
1802, p. 394 j Quart. Journal Geol. Soc. 1803, 
p. xix; and personal knowledge.] It. B. P. 

NESBITT, JOHN (1661-1727), inde- 

f iendent minister, was bom in Northumber- 
and on 6 Oct, 1601. Ilia parents sent him 
to Edinburgh to bo oducal ed for the minis- 

S . He is possibly the ‘John Nisbott’ 

o graduated at Edinburgh University on 
24 March 1080 j but ib scorns ho had to leave 
Edinburgh in 1681 for some display of pro- 
teslant zeal in presence of the Duke of 
York, lie lied to London, and was on his 
way to Holland when ho was arrested with 
others, and put in irons in the Mursholsoa. 
lie was dotainod in close confinement for 
four months, in hope of his turning evidence 
against his companions, and was discharged , 
beforeoompletinghis twentiothyear, Adopt- 
ing the name of White, ho wont to Holland, 
■where he became a good classic, woll read in 
voi.. xrv. 


the fathers and in history. In 1688 he was 
an occasional preacher to tlia English con- 
gregation at Utrecht. 

After the revolulion he returned to Lon- 
don, and became a member (16 Doc, 1690) 
of Stepney independent church. In 1691 ho 
succeeded George Cokayne (q. v.J as pastor 
of the independent church in Iluvo Court, 
Aldersgate Street. Ho became, and remained 
for over thirty years, an exceedingly popular 
preochor, famous for his use of similes, re- 
taining his evangelical Calvinism, and resist- 
ing the current tendency to a merely didactic 
style. In Addison’s ‘ Spectator ' (No. 317, 
4 March 17 12) I 10 is caricatured as ‘ Mr, Nisby ’ 
in extracts from an imaginary diary of one of 
his hearers. 

In 1607 Nesbitt was elected to a merchants’ 
lectureship at Pinners’ Hall, in succession to 
Nathanael Mather [q. v.] IIo took part, in 
the preparation of dissenting statistics (1717- 
1718), known as 1 Evans’s List,’ himself sup- 
plying lists forNorthnmberland, Cumberland, 
and Westmoreland, and obtaining the Staf- 
fordshire liBt. He was a subscriber at, the 
Salters’ Hall division in 1739 [see 33 jud- 
BTJRY, TlIOMAs], and tliough not prominont 
in public affairs, he did much to secure the 
cohesion and unity of his own denomination. 
As usBistantB ho had Matthow Clavlto the 
youngor [q, v.], for somo yoars till 1706: 
JamoB Naylor (d. 23 July 1708, aged 20); 
John Condor, and John Ilurrion [q. v.], who 
succeeded him. In 1723 NeshiLt was seized 
with paralysis, which disabled him from work, 
ne died on 22 Oct. 1727, and was buried at 
Bunkill Fields ; Hurrion prcaclied his funeral 
sermon. Ilis wife’s name was Elizaboth. His 
son Robert is separately noLiced. 

lie published six separate sermons, includ- 
ing funeral sermons for three ministers, Tho- 
mas Gouge (1066 P-1700) [q. v.J, John Russel 
(1714), and TUohavd Taylor (1717). Two 
portraits of Nesbitt, one (1700) ongraved by 
J. Faber and the other (1721) by G. Wbito, 
after Woolaston, are mentionod by Bromley. 

[Marsh’s Story of Haro Ootirb, 1871,pp. 208 seq, 
(portrait); ProtostanlDissontors’ Magazine, 1790, 
p, 299; Wilson’s Ditwnting Churches of London, 
1808 ii. 268, 1810 Hi, 282 soq. ; Ualumy’s Own 
Lifo, 1830, i. 146; Catalogue of Edinburgh Gra- 
duates, 1868, p. 116; manuscript records of 
Stepney Mooting; Evans's MS. List in Dr. 
Williams’s Library.] A. Gh 

NESBITT, LOUISA ORANSTOUN 
(1812 P-1868), actress. [See Njsbhtt.] 

NESBITT or 3NTSBET, ROBERT (d. 
1761), physician, son of John Nesbitt [q. v.], 
a dissenting minister, was born in London. 
On 1 Sept, 1718 he entered as a metlioal 

a 
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student at Leyden, -where he attended the 
lectures of Boerhaave and the older Albi- 
nus, and graduated M.D. on 26 April 1721. 
After hie return to England he practised 
in London as a physician, He became 
licentiate of the College of Physicians on 
25 June 1726, -was created M.D. at Cam- 
bridge on 15 June 1728, and was admitted a 
fellow on SO Sept, 1729, having been ' can- 
didate ’ at the same date in the preceding 
year. He filled the office of censor in 1733, 
1738, 1742, 1745, and 1748, became ‘ elect ’ 
on 22 Aug. 1748, and concuiarius in 1760, 
1764, and 1768. He was appointed Lum- 
leian lecturer for five years on 28 March 
1741. Nesbitt had been elected F.R.S. as 
early as 22 April 1726, and two years later 
contributed to the ‘ Transactions 1 a paper 
'On a Subterraneous Eire observed in the 
County of Kent’ (Phil. Trans. Abridg. vii. 
195). He died in London on 27 May 
1761. 

Nesbitt published, besides ‘ Disputatio de 
Partu difficili’ (his Leyden thesis), ‘ Human 
Osteogeny explained in two Lectures read 
in the Anatomical Theatre of the Surgeons of 
London, anno 1781, illustrated with Figures 
drawn from Life,’ 1736, 8vo. A German 
translation by Johann Erast Grading ap- 
peared at Altenberg in 1763. Haller in his 
'Bibliotheca Anatomies’ gives a short de- 
scription of the work, and calls the author 
'bonus in universnm auctor.’ 

[Monk’s Coll, of Pliyt,. ii 112 , Albrocht von 
Haller’s Bibliotheca Anatomica, ii. 286; Watt’s 
Bibl, Brit. i. 706; Peacock's Index to English- 
speaking Students at Leyden (Index Soc,), p. 
78.] G. Lu G. N. 

NESFIELD, WILLIAM ANDREWS 
(1793-1881), artist, born on 19 Peb. 1793 at 
Chester-le-Street, was the son of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Nesfield, rector of Brancepeth, Durham, 
by his first wife, a Miss Andrews or Shottley 
Hall. He entered Winchester School as 
fourth scholar in 1806, proceeded to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1807, but left without 
taking a degree, became a cadet at Woolwich 
in 1809, and subsequently obtained a com- 
mission in the old 96th regiment. He joined 
his regiment in the Peninsula and served in 
the campaign of the Pyrenees and at St. 
Jeon de Luz ; in 1813 he exchanged into the 
89th regiment, and, proceeding to Canada, 
became junior aide-de-camp to Sir Gordon 
Drummond, and was present at the siege of 
Port Eric and the defence of Chippewa. He 
retired lieutenant on half-pay in 1810, and 
henceforth devoted himself to an artistio 
career, which he pursued with deliberation, 
but with few other characteristics of the 


dilettante. Ho was elected an associate ex- 
hibitor of the Society of Painters in Water- 
colours in February 1823j and a member of 
the society on 9 June in the same year. 
Though never prolific, he was a regular ex- 
hibitor at tbe society’s rooms in Pall Mall 
from 1820 to 1860, and became specially 
famous for his cascades, seeking subjects in 
Piedmont and in tbe Swiss Alps, but more 
often in Wales, Killarney, the Isle of Staffs, 
and North Britain genorally. Ruslan, in 
‘ Modern Painters ’ (i. 844), wroto that Nes- 
field had shown ‘extraordinary feeling both 
for the colour and the spirituality of a great 
waterfall,’ describing his management of 
‘ tbe changeful veil of spray or mist ’ os ‘ ex- 
quisitely delicate.’ His * Falls of the Tummel' 
fetched 810 guineas at the sale by the execu- 
tors of W. Leaf in 1876, and this is the 
highest price that a single drawing of his him 
obtained ; but many of his finest pictures de- 
scended to his son William Edon Nesfleld[see 
below], and are now in the possession of the 
latter’s widow. He iB represented at South 
Kensington by ‘Bamborough Castle.’ Several 
of his drawings were engraved for Lawson’s 
‘ Scotland Delineated.’ Nesfield resigned his 
membership of the Water-colour Society on 
14 June 1862 at the same time as Oattermole, 
whom he numbered, with Turner, Oopley 
Fielding, Prout, and Stanfield, amongfriendly 
acquaint ances within the society. After re- 
linquishing water-colours, Nesfield took to 
landscape gardening as a profession, and in 
this capacity was frequently consulted about 
improvements in the London parks (particu- 
larly St, James's) and at Kew Gardens. He 
was also consulted by noblemen and pro- 
vincial corporations, and he planned in I860 
the Horticultural Gardens at South Ken- 
sington, which were dismantled in 1887. 
The grounds at Arundel Oastle, at the Duke 
of Sutherland’s seat at Trenlham, and that 
of the Duke of Northumberland at Alnwick, 
were also mainly planned by him. Nesflela 
died at 8 York Terrace, Regent’s Park, on 
2 March 1881 . He was one of the oldest sur- 
vivors of W ellington’s army in the Peninsula. 
A portrait by John Moore is in the possession 
of the family. By his wife Emma ( d . 1874), 
daughter of the Rev. Henry Foster Mills 
and Alicia, daughter of William Markham 
[q. v.], archbishop of York, he left issue. 

His eldest son, William Eden Nbsmbld 
(1886-1888), arohiteot, bom in Bath on 
2 April 1886, was eduoatedat Eton, and served 
his articles to William Burn [q.v.], architeot, 
of Stratton Street, Picoadilly, and subse- 
quently studied under his uncle, Anthony 
Salvin [a. v.] He published in 1862 as the 
result of professional travel ‘ Specimens of 
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AledifEval Architecture, chiefly selected from 
Examples of the 12th and 18th Centuries in 
France and Italy, and drawn by William 
Eden Nesfield.’ The work, which is dodicated 
to William , second earl of Craven, comprises 
a large number of careful drawings of some 
of the finest French cathedrals, such as Char- 
tres, Amiens, Laon, Ooutances, and Bayoux, 
AmongNes field's move important works were 
Enamel Park, Denbigh ; Oloverley Hull, 
Shropshire; the hall and church atLoughton, 
in Essex; Gwernyfed Hall, Broekuookshire ; 
Fornkam Royal Church, and lodges at ICow 
Gardens and Hampton Court. Nesfield was 
also a great connoisseur and expert designer 
of all hinds of furniture. TTe was an ad- 
mirable draughtsman, and, like his father, of 
an exceptionally versatile talent. lie mar- 
ried, on 3 Sept. 1885, Mary Annotta, oldest 
daughter of John Sebastian Gwilt, and grand- 
daughter of Joseph Gwilt [q. v.l He died at 
Brighton on 25 March 1888, and was buried 
there. A portrait was in tho possession of 
his widow. 

[Times, 6 March 1881 ; Rogot’s ‘ Old Wator- 
colour'Society, passim, Bryan’a Diet, of Painters 
and Engravers; Monof lheRoign,p.6fl7; Kirby's 
■Winchester Soholars, p. 294; private infor- 
mation.] T. S. 

NESHAM, CHRISTOPHER JOHN 
WILLIAMS (1771-1853), admiral, bom in 
1771, was son of Christopher Nesliam, a 
oaptain in tho 63rd regiment, bv his wifa 
Mary Williams, sister ofwilli am Poore Wil- 
liams-Freeman [q. v.], admiral of the fleet. 
Nesham entered the navy in January 1782 
on hoard tho Juno, with Captain James 
Montagu [q.v.L and in her was present at 
the action off Unddalore on 20 Juno 1783. 
On his return to England in 1785, he was 
for some time in the Edgar, guardsliip at 
Portsmouth, commanded by Oaptain Adam 
Duncan, afterwards Lord Dunoan [q.v.l, 
and in the Druid frigate till March 1788. 
lie was then sent to a college in France, 
and was still there at the outbreak of the 
revolution, no was at Vernon, in Nor- 
mandy, in October 1780, when a furious mob 
fell upon a corn merchant, Planter by name, 
who had been charitable to tho poor, but 
who, having sent flour to Paris, was accused 
of wishing to starve tho town. Tho town- 
hall, where he had taken refuge, was stormed, 
and Planter was dragged down the stairs 
towards the lamp-post at tho corner of ths 
building. Attempts were made to fasten 
a rope round hie neck. Nesham, however, 
with two others, remained by Planter and 
warded off tho blows aimed at him os well 
as themselves. Knocked down, Nesham 
sprang up again and vigorously resisted the 
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mob. Planter was at longth got away from 
tho lamp-post into an adjoining street, anti, 
a door boing thrown open, was filially pushed 
in and saved. One of tho first act s of the 
municipality on the restoration of order was 
to confer citizenship on Nesham (17 Nov.) 
He was shortly afterwards summoned to 
Paris, January 1790, when he was presented 
hv the assembly with a uniform Bword of 
the national guard, and a civic crown was 
placed on his head (Alcier, Englishmen in 
the French Revolution, p. 112; Boivln 
OnAHPEAtrx, Revolution dans l’ Aire; the 
incidont is also mentioned by Carlyle; of. 
Catalogue of the Naval Exhibition, 1891, 
Nos. 1147, 2604, 2083). In June 1790 be 
was appointed to tho Salisbury, bearing tho 
flag ol Vice-admiral Milbanke, wbo had, as 
his flag-captain, Edward Pellew, afterwards 
Viscount Exmouth [q. v,] On 17 Nov. 1790 
he was promoted to bo lieul onant, and during 
tho next two years served in the Channel 
under the immediate command of Keats and 
Robert Moorsom. In 1798 he was appointed 
to the Adamant of 50 guns, in whioh he 
served on the West Indian, Nowfeundland, 
and home stations. In 1797 lie was her first 
lioutenant in tho North Soa, whon, during 
tho mutiny and through the summer, she 
carried the flag of Vice-admiral Richard 
Onslow ["q.v.l Sho afterwards took part in 
the battle of Oampordown, and on 2 Jan. 
1708 Nesham was promoted to be com- 
mander of the Sufiisanto sloop. 

On 29 April 1802 ho was advanced to 
post rank, and from October 1804 to Febru- 
ary 1805 was captain of the Foudroyant, 
in tho Boy of Biscay, with tho flag of his 
kinsman and connection, Roar-admiral Sir 
Thomas Graves. I 11 Mareh 1807 he was 
appointed to tho Ulyssos of 44 guns, whioh 
he took out to tho west Indies, and com- 
manded at the reduction of Mario Galante, 
in March 1808. In J tily 1808 he was moved 
into the Intrepid of 64 guns, and in her, in 
tho following February, took part in tho 
capture of Martiniquo, where he served on 
shore under the immediate command of 
Commodore Sir Goorge Cookburn, and su- 
perintended the transport of tho heavy guns 
and mortars. On 16 April 1809 the Intrepid 
suffered severely in an unsuccessful attack 
on two French frigates under the guns of 
Fort Mathilda of Guadeloupci ; and in De- 
cember she rotumsd to England and was 
paid off. In 1880-1 Nesham commanded 
the Melville of 74 guns, in the Mediter- 
ranean. He retired as a rear-admiral on 
10 Jan. 1887, but was replaced on the active 
list on 17 Aug, 1840 [cf. Noble, Jambs], 
He became vice-admiral on 9 Nov. 1846, 
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and admiral on 80 July 1852. He died at 
Exmouth on 4 Nov. 1858, aged 82 (Cent. 
Mag.) Nasliam was twice married: first, 
in 1802, to his cousin, Margaret Anne, 
youngest daughter of Thomas, first lord 
Graves ; she died in 1808 ; secondly, in 1833, 
to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Colonel 
Nicholas Bayly, brother of the first Earl of 
Uxbridge, of the present creation. He left 
issue by both marriages. 

[Marshall's Boy. Nay. Biog. iv. (vol. ii. pt. 
ii.) 687; O’Birne’s Nav. Biog, Diet.; Gent. 
Mag. 1864, i. 316.] J. K. L. 


NESS or NESSE, CHRISTOPHER 
(1621-1705), divine and author, born on 
26 Deo. 1821 at North Cave, in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, was son of Thomas Ness, 
a husbandman there. He was educated at 
a private school at North Cave, under 
Lazarus Seaman, and entered St. J bhn’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, on 17 May 1888. He gra- 
duated B. A. and M.A. 'When twenty-three 
years old he retired into Yorkshire, where he 
became a preacher of independent tenets suc- 
cessively at Oliffe or South Cliffe Chapel in 
his native parish, in Holderness, and at 
Beverley, where lie taught a school. On Dr. 
Winter's election as provost of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, in 1861, Ness was chosen as his 
successor in the living of Cottinghnm, near 
Hull, though it does not appear that he ever 
received episcopal orders. In 1656 he be- 
came a preacher at Leeds, and in 1660 he 
was a lecturer under the vicar, Dr. Labe, 
afterwords Bishop of ChicheBterj but his 
Calvinism clashed with the ‘ armraianism ’ 
of Dr. Lake, and on St. Bartholomew’s day 
in 1082 he was ejected from his lectureship. 
After this he became a schoolmaster and 
private preacher at Clayton. Morley, and 
Hunslet, all in Yorkshire. At Hunslet he 
took an indulgence as a congregationalist in 
1672(Tubnbb, Nonconformist Register, 1881, 
1 , 113), and a new meeting-house was opened 
iv him on 3 June 1672 (Heywood, Diaries, 
ed. Turner, 1881, i. 290, and iii, 212). He 
was excommunicated no less than four times, 
and when in 1674 or 1676 a writ do excom- 
municato capiendo was issued against him, 
he removed to London, where he preached 
to a private congregation in Salisbury Court, 
Fleet Street. In 1684 he had to conceal 
himself from the officers of the crown, who 
had a warrant for his arrest on the charge of 
publishing an elegy on the death of his friend 
j ohnPartridge, another nonconformist minis- 
ter (Wilson, Dissenting Churches, ii. 627). 
He died on 26 Dec._ 1705, aged exactly 84 
years, and was buried at Bunhill Fields 
cemetery. 


j; 


His chief published works arc : 1, < a 
H istory and Mystorv of tho Old and New 
Testaments,’ fol. 1 6D6. 2, 1 A Protestant 

Antidote against the Poison of Popery. 1 
8. ‘The Crown and Glory of a Christian.’ 4 , ‘A 
Christian’s Walk and Work on Earth until 
he attain to Heaven,’ 2nd edit. 1678-9. 6. < A 
Church History from Adaimand a Scripture 
Prophecy to the End of the World.’ 0. < Aji 
A ntidote against Arminianism,’ a small work 
in high repute with Calvinists, first pub- 
lished in 1700, and which reached its sixth 
edition in 1838, being ‘ revised and corrected, 
with many additions, notes, &o., by J. A. 
Jones, Minister of the Gospelj Mitchell Street, 
St. Luke’s, London.’ To this is prefixed the 
portrait of Ness, ‘ engraved by Mr. Russell 
from an original.’ (A new edition of this 
work was published m 1847 at London and 
Cambridge?) This little work embodies in 
a brief form the doctrines on olection, pre- 
destination, &c., as taught by the Rev. John 
Owen, Toplady, and other authorities, and 
it is now very scarce. John Dunlon the 
bookseller says thatNess wrote for him ‘The 
Life of Pope Innocent XI,’ of which tho 
whole impression was sold in a fortnight. 

[Short account of the author prefixed to the 
sixth edition of Ness’s Antidote ; Wilson’s Dis- 
senting Ohurobee, iii. 418-6, Mi.ill’s Congrega- 
tionalism in Yorkshire, 1868. p. 302; Brit. Mua, 
Oat. ; Oalamy’s Account, 1713, p. 799, and Oon- 
tinnation, 1727, p. 945.] E. W. 

NEST or NES3TA (Jl. 1106), mistress of 
Henry I, daughter of Rhys ap Tewdwr (d. 
1093), kinjjf of Deheuharth, and Gwladys, 
daughter of Rhywallon, who was madekingin 
South Wales by the English in 1063 ( Norman 
Conquest, ii. 476), received as her portion 
the lordship of Oaerau, or Oarew ( Land of 
Morgan, p. 45), and about 1006, or Boon 
afterwards, manied Gerald of Windsor, con- 
stable of Pembroke Castle, a loyal and pru- 
dent man (Iiinerarium Kambrics, pp. 89, 91). 
She was clever and beautiful. About 1108 
her cousin Owen, son of Ondwgan, visited 
Pembroke, and fell in love with her. lie 
surprised the castle by night, and, in order to 

S ain entrance into the room where sho and 
er husband were, set fire to it. Nest pulled 
up a board and let her husband into a drain, 
by whioh he escaped. She was carried off 
into Powys, together with two of her sons 
by Gerald, and two of his children by another 
woman. Oadwgan was angry at his son’s 
act, for he feared the wrath of the English, 
and begged him to send Nest book, but he 
would not. However, she persuaded him 
to send her husband's children to him. Her 
abduction led to a war, in which Gerald took 
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a conspicuous part {Brut, pp. 84, 86; Cabadoo 
or Lhamaevait, pp, 128, 129). After a lima 
she rejoined her husband, who appears to 
hare tlied before 1186. She wag also the 
wife, or more probably tho mistress, of Ste- 
phen, constable of Cardigan, and was a mis- 
tress of Henry I. It has been asserted that 
her connection with Henry preceded her 
marriage to Gerald, and that he owed his 
advancement to his marriage with her (Pal- 
attAVD, England and Normandy, iv. 715; 
FBjnauxr, William liufus, ii. 97, 461), Of 
this there is no proof, and in the list of her 
children given by her descendant, Giraldus 
Cambrensis, the names of the three fathers 
to whom the greater number of them are 
assigned stand in order as Gerald, Stephen, 
and King Houry; indeed, it seems certain 
that her eldest son was by Gerald (Giiulbus 
Oambr. Be rebus a se gestis, i. c. 10, Opp. 
i. 69, and see App. to Prof, to Topographic 
Sibemiea, Opp. v. c. ci.) It is probable that 
her connection with Stephen did not begin 
before 1110, and that she bore a son by 
Henry after bis expedition into Dyved in 
1114 [see under Fitzstdpiiiw, Robert], 
Seven of her sons became lords of cantreds 
in SautbWaloe, and from her descended some 
of the most famous of the conquerors of Ire- 
land. Ilev children by Gerald wore William 
Fitzgerald, hor eldest eon, father of Baymond 
Fitzgerald [q. v.], Maurice Fitzgerald (d. 
1176) [q. vi], David [q. v.], bishop of St. 
David's, and a daughter, Angliarud, who 
married "William do Barri, lord of Munorboer, 
and was the mother of Giraldus Oambrensis 

S [.v.], the historian, and two other sons. 

y Stephen, Nest was tho mother of Bobert 
Fitzstephen [q. v.J, and by King Henry of 
Hoary (filius regia), who was slain in Angle- 
sey in 1167 (Itin. Kambrice, p. 180), and was 
the father of Moiler Fitzhonry fq, yj and 
Robert Fitzhonry (d. about 1180) (Eipvg- 
natio Hibom. p. 864). Nost also boro, pro- 
bably by one or more other lovers, William 
Hay, Hoel, Walter, and a daughtor Gledwis 
or Gwladya (Giraedot Oambr. Be rebus, &o., 
u.s.) She was not, as has boon asserted, the 
mother of Bobert, carl of Gloucester {Norman 
Conquest, v. 862, 868). Nor must she bo 
confused with Nest, tho wife of Bernard of 
Neui'marcbfi or Newmarch [q, v.l nor with 
Nest, the daughter of Gruffyad ab Llewolyn 
(d. 1068) [q. v.], tho mother of Bernard’s 
wife. 

[Giraldus Oambr, t 21, 68, 60, v. App. to 
Pref, c. oi, 229, vi. 91, 180 (Polls Bur.); Bruty 
Tywysogiou, pp, 84, 80 (Bolls Bor.); Oaradoo of 
Hlancarvan’u Hist, of Walos, pp. 128, 120, od, 
Powol ; Olarlt’s Hand of Morgan, p. 46, 2nd odit,; 
Palgrave’s Engl, and Normandy, iv, 716; Free- 


man’s JXom. Conq. v. 210, 211, 852, 853 ; Free- 
man's William Rufus, ii. 97, 110 n, 879, 461.1 

W. H. 

NETHERSOLE, Sir FRANCIS (1687- 
1669), seerstary to the Elactress Elizabeth, 
born in 1687, waB second son of John Nether- 
sole of Winghamswood or Wimliugswold, 
Kent, by his wife Perigrinia, daughter of 
Francis Wilsford. Elected to a scholarship 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, on 12 April 
1606, he obtained a minor fellowship there 
in 1608 and a major fellowship on 23 March 
1609-10. He proceeded B.A. in 1006, and 
M.A. in 1610, and became a popular tutor. 
OnllDec. 1611 he was elected public orator 
of the university. In the following year he 
published an address in Latin prose which 
he had delivered before the vice-chancellor 
on the death of Princo Henry, and added a 
short epitaph in verso by him sell) and ele- 
gies in Latin and Greek by Andrew Downes. 
The title of the volume ran: ‘Memories 
Sacra IllustriBBimi Potentissimi Principle 
Henrici . . . LaudatioFunebris’ (Cambridge, 
by Cantrell Lb gge, 1613), 

In 1613 Nethersole engaged in a curious 
correspondence with the wife of Sir Michael 
nicks [q. v,"| respecting their son William, 
who was in Nothorsole’s ohorge at Oombridgo 
( Lansdoume MS. 98). Next year Nether- 
sole — although, according to Chamberlain, a 
proper man, ‘ thinking well of himself ’ — 
offended the king, when on a visit with Ms 
son to the university, by addressing the 
Prince of Wales as ‘ Jacobissime Carole,’ and 
Jaoobule’ (Hardwioke, State Papers, i. 
896). In his ‘Grave Poom,’ 1614, Corbet 
parodied thecurious oration, in whichNether- 
solo welcomed the royal visitors, in verses 
beginning: 

Iwoudor what your Grace doth here, 

Who have expected been twelve year; 

And this your son, fair Carolus, 

That is so Jacobissimus. 

(Cf. Nitncna, Progresses, iii, 68, 09.) But 
Nethersolc’s literary taste was sufficiently 
respected to luad Edmund Bolton to nomi- 
nate him in 1617 as one of tho class of ‘es- 
sentials’ in his projocted academy of litera- 
ture. 

In 1619 Nethersole resigned his offices at 
Cambridge, and accepted the post of secre- 
tary to James Ilay, viscount Donoastor, 
afterwards Earl of Carlisle [a. v.J who had 
been selected to visit the Elector Palatine 
with a view to settling on a peaceful basis 
his relations with his catholic neighbours. 
Nethersole was a staunch protestant, and 
readily became an enthusiastic advocate of 
the cause of the elector and of his wife, the 
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1’rinceBS Elizabeth. Oil his return with Don- 
caster Nethersole was knighted at Theobalds, 
Hertfordshire, on 19 Sept. 1819, and was at 
the same time appointed the English agent 
to the princes of the Protestant Union, and 
secret aiy to the Electress Palatine, in suc- 
cession to Sir Allcilus Morton [q. v.] He 
thenceforth devoted himself with the utmost 
chivalry to the interests of the electreos. 
James granted him a pension of 2001. in 
consideration of his anticipated services to 
his sister (22 Sept. 1019), ana 1051. as English 
agent to the union (Cal. State Papers , 1010- 
1828, p. 79). Nethersole did not talie up his 
duties in attendance on the electress until 
her husband had accepted the crown of Bohe- 
mia. Late in the summer of 1620 he travelled 
to Prague, and practically became English 
minister at the court there, His despatches 
to the Englishgovernment were very full and 
frequent. He was at first sanguine that the 
elector would come forth victorious from the 
struggle, but in August 1020 he was writing 
to James 1 that his son-in-law’s position was 
hopeless. InMay 1621 theelectar sent Nether- 
sole to England to beg for aid in the defence 
of the Palatinate. He returned with an un- 
favourable answer (GllJUisr, Lives of the Prin- 
cesses of Enyland, v. 865). On 24 Sept. 1622, 
four days after the fall of the elector's capital 
of Heidelberg, Nethersole landed again in 
England, and was dismissed a few days later 
bv Buckingham, with an assurance that 
England would at onco intervene in the 
German war in the elector’s behalf. Next 
year, although still retaining his office as 
agent to the electress, Nethersole perma- 
nently settled in England, in the beliof that 
he might thus influence the English govern- 
ment moro effectually in her behalf. lie 
maintained for the next twelve years a volu- 
minous correspondence with the electress. 

Some of hisleisure Nethersole now devoted 
toEnglishpolitics. On 31 Jan.l028-4hewas 
elected M.P. for Corfe Oastle, Dorset. He 
was re-elected for the same constituency to 
the first and third of Charles I’s parliaments 
(in 1626 and 1628 respectively). In the 
opening days of the latter parliament Nether- 
sole took a prominent part in the debate on 
the king’s claim to imprison persons without 
showing cause, He argued that cases of dis- 
turbance due to the existence of perilous con- 
spiracies had arisen, and might arise again, 
when the executive government must of 
necessity he entrusted with the power of 
arbitrary committal . Early next year N ether- 
sole pointed out to the electress the serious 
consequences likely to follow the growing 
divergence between tho Mng and the parlia- 
ment on questions of religion. 


In 1028 Nutheisole gave practical proof of 
his devotion to the electress by selling Lib own 
plate, some of which ho bad rucdvud as a gift 
from the French king, in order to pay her press- 
ing debts (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1627-8, 
p. 579). In May 1688, in bis capacity of 
agent to the princoss, Nctkorsolo sought and 
obtained permission from Charles I to roiss 
a voluntary contribution or bonevolonce for 
the recovery of the Palatinate. lie induced 
two London merchants ‘to advanco 81,0001, 
on the security of the expected contribu- 
tions, and in reliance upon an engage- 
ment which ho offored in tho name ol tiis 
wealthy Lord Craven, Elizabeth’s most en- 
thusiastic champion’ (GAKJiiNim). Before 
the legal documents authorising the levy of 
the money were made out, Nothersolo’s 
schome was betrayed to the public. Lord 
Craven’s support proved uncertain, and 
Nethersole perceived that, bis cbnucos of 
success were very small. ITo angrily charged 
Lord Goring, a member of the queen’s house- 
hold, with treacherously revealing the plan 
before it was ripe for execution. The queen 
took Goring’s sido in the quarrel. Charles 
waB easily persuaded that Nolliorsolo had 
misled linn in the business. lie at first 
ordered him to keep his houbo, and then 
directed him to apologise formally to Goring, 
Finally he revoked kis assent to tliohonovo- 
lence (cf. Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Lop.i 
Cotoper MSS. ii. 20-4). 

In December 1083 Nothoisulo received 
from the private secretary of Elizabeth an 
importunate letter entreating him to Bocure 
aid for hor in England with the utmost spoed. 
Nethersole forwardod an exlraot from the 
letter to the king’s socrotary, Sir Jokn Coke 
[q. v.], and appended a message of his own 
supporting its appeal, in which he suggested 
that if no help were sent to the princess her 
son might be justified in attributing bis ruin 
to her kinsfolk’s inaction (4 Jan. 1683-4; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1083-4, p. 803), 
Charles was offended by the remark, and 
he issuod an order for Nethersolo’s arrest. 
In order to place his papers in safe custody 
Nethersole for a few days ovaded capture, 
but be was soon takon and sont to the Tower, 
lie was released at tho cud of April, but 
not until Charles had obtained a formal 
promise from his sister, who bad done what 
she could to defend him. never to employ 
him in her service again (cl. Cal, State Papers, 
Dom. 1683-4, p. 490; Cotoper MSS, ii. 43-4 in 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Hop.) His public 
life was thus brought to a premature close. 

Thenceforward Nethersole lived chiefly at 
Polcsworth,W arwiekshire, mi property which 
his wife inherited On 28 March 1080 he 
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wrote tlienca to Secretary Windeltaiiclc, pro- 
testing in very humble language Ms loyalty 
to the king (Cal. State Papers, Dorn, 1086- 
1630, p. 333). His religious views, always 
sternly protestant, in later life tended towards 
presbyterianism. He usod his influence to 
obtain the vicarage of Polesworth for one 
Bell, subsequently ono of the ejected minis- 
ters, and Richard Baxter wrote of Bell 1 that 
he needed no other testimonial of Ms loyalty 
than that he was pastor to Sir Francis, and 
this is equally a proof of Ms learning also’ 

S Palmuk, Nonconformists’ Memorial, in. 347). 
)n Ms father's death he mherited Nelhor- 
sole House, in the parish of Wimlingswold. 
Although he fully sympathised with the 
king’s cause, he took no part in the civil wars ; 
hut in the autumn of 1048 he endeavoured, 
in a series of pamphlets, to advocate a peace- 
ful solution of the desperato crisis. On 16 Aug. 
1648 he published, under the signature 1 P.D. ,’ 
an address to the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and common counoilmen of London, entitled 
1 Problems necessary to bo delorminod by all 
that have or have not taken part on either 
side in the late unnatural War.’ On 17 Aug, 
161B he published ‘ A Project for an equi- 
table and lasting Peace, designed in the yore 
1648 . . . with a Disquisition how tho said 
Project may now he roducud to flt tho pre- 
sent Conjuncture of Adairs ... by a cordiall 
Agreement of the King, Parliament, City, 
and Army, and of all the People of this King- 
dom among our selves.’ ‘A strong Motive 
to the passing of a General Pardon and Act 
of Oblivion, found in n Purcoll of Problames 
selected out of a greater Hundfo lately pub- 
lished by P. D.’ appeared on 80 Oot. 1048; 
‘Another Parcell ox Problem es. concerning 
Religion necessary to ho determined at this 
time,’ on 3 Nov. 1G48 ; mid 1 Parables re- 
flecting upon the Times, nowly past and yet 
present,’ on 13 Nov. 16‘ 18. 

On 11 Jan. 1048-0 Nathorsolu, tMwing 
off the veil of anonymity, oponly attacked 
John Goodwin’s defence of the army's reso- 
lution to bring the king lo the scaffold in 1 'O 
Ahroxara/tairor. The self-condomnod, or a 
Lotlor to Mr. Jo. Goodwin, shewing that in 
his Essay to iustifie the Equity and Kegu- 
lames of tho late and present Proceedings 
of the Army by Principles of Reason and 
Religion, he hath condemned himselfe of 
Iniquity and Variablouosse in the higliost 
dogree untill he shall explains Mmself in pub- 
licise.’ In a postscript, (p. 8) Nothersolu 
avowed himself tho author or the earlier 

S blots issued under the signature P. D. 

win retorted in 1 Tho Unrighteous 
Judge,’ 25 Jau, 1018-9 Tsoe Goodwin, 
John]. 


I In 1663 Nethersole, alter protracted liti- 
gation, Anally compounded lor his estates. 
About the same time he built and endowed, 
m accordance with his wife’s desire, a free 
bchool at Polesworth, and he endowed the 
, benefice. Ho died at Polesworth m August 
1069. An inscribed stone in his memory 
J was placed in the church in 1869. Nether- 
sole married Lucy, daughter and heiress of 
Sir Ilenry Goodore of Warwickshire. She 
died an 9 July 1662, aged 68, and waB buried 
in Polesworth Ohurch. He had no children, 
and left Ms estates to Ms nephew, John Marsh, 
son of his sister Ann by Thomas Marsh of 
Branched. 

NethorsoIe’B classical learning is well dis- 
played in his political pamphlets. Vorses 
by him are prefixed to Giles Fletcher’s 
‘ Ohrist’B Victory,’ 1082. Some letters from 
him to Honry Oxenden, dated in 1662 and 
1664, are among Brit. Mus. Addit. MSS. 
28001-28008. His despatches as secretary 
to the electress are summarised in Mrs. 
Green's ‘ Life of the Princess Elizubotk.’ 

[Dole's Athemo Cantab, in Brit. Mus. Addit. 
MS. 6877, f. 13 ; Hunter’s Ohorus Vatam in 
Brit. Mus. Addit. MS, 24182, f. 117 j Husted's 
Kent, lii. 712-13; Berr/s ICont OcnordogiM, 
p. 104; Gardiner's Hist, of England, Stratford 
Papers, i. 177, 243; Col. State Papons, Dom. 
1619-38; Dugdulo’s Wnrwickshiro, li. 1116; 
Green’s Lives of tho Prineotsos of England, v. 
300 scq. ; information kindly bent by the vioar 
of Polesworth. J 8. L, 

NETTER or Waxdbn, THOMAS (d. 
1480), Carmelite, wus born at Saffron Wal- 
den, itBsex, whence he is often oalled Wal- 
den or Waldonsis. His parents’ names wove 
John and Matilda (Doalrinnle FidnEcalmie, 
ill. 272). Shirley suggested that the dote of 
Not tor’s birth was about 1380, and Blan- 
ciotti 1877. The known facts of Net tor’s life 
make it probable that the true date wus a 
little earlier. Noltor entered the Carmelite 
order at London, and was then sent to study 
at Oxford. Ho says himself that he was a 

f iupil of the Franciscan William Woodford 
q. r.], whom wo know to have boon lectur- 
ing oL Oxford in 1389-90 (ib, ii. 810; Ony 
1'riars at Oxford, p. 247, Oxford Hist, Hoc.) 
It ia therefore probable that Netter was a 
student at Oxford during these years ; he 
eventually graduated as a doctor of divinity, 
and acquired a high reputation by his public 
disputations. lie was ordainod acolyte by 
John, bishop of Glasgow, on 19 Hnpt . 1804, 
and subdeacon by Robert do Hraybroko, 
bishop of Loutlon, on 5 June 1306, Bale 
desortbos Mm as ‘ most learned in the Holy 
Scriptures, and well instructed in Ariel oteliau 
philosophy ’ ( (furl. MS. 3888, f. 203 6). Hi- 
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abilities soon attracted attention and won 
him the patronage of Stephen Patringtcu 
fq. v.], then provincial prior of the Car- 
melites. In 1409 he attended the council of 
Pisa, where he is said to have been a strenuous 

3 liter of the rights of the council ; Bale 
s of him as replying to the arguments 
of Peter de Candia, afterwards Pope Alex- 
ander V (il>. f. 36). 

On his return to England Netter took a 
prominent part in the prosecution of tho 
AViclifites. According to Thevct ( 'Pourtraits 
et Vies, pp. 164-7), he was at this time 
appointed inquisitor in England. He was 
present in 1410 at the first trial of William 
Tailor before Aicliliishop Arundel at St. 
Paul’s ( Doct . Fidei, ii. 83-4, 886-7). Natter 
had engaged in a controversy at Oxford 
with Peter Payne [q. v.l who, he says, 
withdiew before they had come to clnsu 
quarters (ib. i. 7-8), and also, it is said, with 
John Luck, on Oxford doctor, who had been 
a great friend of his, but who in 1412 was 
accused of heresy. On 26 Sept. 1413 he 
was present at the examination of Sir John 
Oldcastle [q. v.] before Archbishop Arundel 
Qfoxn, Acts and Monuments, iii. 829, 332 ; 
Fasciculi Zizaniorum, p. 448 ; Doct. Fidei, i. 
21). Shortly after the accession of Henry V, 
Netter is said to have preached a sermon 
against the lollards at Paul’s Cross, in which 
he openly reproved the king for his slackness, 
neury, probably through the influence of 
Patringtou, chos'eNett er for his confessor, and 
liis championship of orthodoxy wns perhaps 
strengthened by Natter’s advice. On t ho pro- 
motion of Patrington to the bishopric of St. 
David’s in 1414 Netter was elected twenty- 
third provincial prior of the English Car- 
melites in a council held at Yarmouth (Earl, 
MS. 8838, f 86). 

Next year he was sent os ono of the Eng- 
lish representatives to the council of Con- 
stance (H. vost nnxi IIaeot, Concilium C'on- 
stantiense, i. 601), hut Iris name doos not, 
occur among the royal envoys mentioned 
in Rymer’s ‘ Fcedera, vol. ix,, and Irom tire 
slight reference to him in Yon dor lliudl’s 
collection it does not appear that ho can 
have played a very prominent part in the 
deliberations. Moreover he was in England 
in 1416, when he was present at the jubilee 
of Robert Mnscall [q. v.J at Ludlow. Aft or 
the close of the council on 11 May 1419 
Netter was sent by Henry on a mission to 
Wladislaw, king of Poland, and Michael, the 
grand master of the Teutonic knights, in 
order to support the Emperor Sigismund iu 
arranging terms of peace between them, and 
to prevent the failure of tho papal army 
against the Hussites (44iA llep. Deputy 


Keeper uj Public (Records , p. (il 1 ; Vltuniu 
nn Saint-Etiunne, JIM. Carm. ii, 833; Doct, 
Fidei, ii. 798-9). lie was at Grudentz on 
19 July 1419, when an agreement was made 
between the Teut omc knight s and Wladislaw 
(DoainL, Codex Diplomaticus Jtegni Polunia, 
iv. 1 04). There is, however, no record of the 
I mission in the ‘ Fcedera.’ During this mis- 
l sion Netter is said to have introduced the 
Carmelite order into tho east of Europe, and 
to have convorf ed to the catholic faith Vitovt, 
duke of Lithuania, from which circumstance 
he has been styled the Aposlle of Lithuania. 
Vitovt is said to have socurod his coronation 
as king through Nutter’s influence with the 
emperor and pope; as a matter of fuel, how- 
ever, Vitovt was not converted to the ca- 
tholic faith; neither was he orowned king, 
but died of chagrin on 27 Got, 1 130 (Ln- 
ldwiil, Eistuirc do la Lithuania, pp. L68-6; 
IIajibaud, History of Russia, i. 182-8; Mon- 
riDL, Poland, pp. 58-4) ; and, moreover, the 
solieme for Ms coronation was not 011 foot 
until 1429. 

Netter was probably back in England by 
Michaelmas 1420, when payment of hie ex- 
penses is recorded in tho Pull Hulls (Tran, 
Metnorials of Henry V, ii. 66, note tj). On 
1 April 1421 he was present at an assembly 
of his order at Norwich (Ilnrl. MS. 1810, 
f. 197 J). O 11 80 March 1422 101, was paid 
to him as the king’s confessor for his oxponBes 
(Proo. Privy Council, ii. 331). Netter was 
with Henry at tho time of his death, and the 
king is said to have died iu his arms. lie 
preached hie ftmeial sermon at Wealiuinetet 
on 6 Nov. The romaiudur of Nottor’s Ufa 
seems to have been oceupiod with tho com- 
pilation of his ‘ Doolrinnlo Fidei Eeelcsiiu,’ 
In 1426 he interfered against the Curmelite 
fauaticThomas Bradly or Scrape, On 1 2 Sept. 
1428 he was present at the trial of the lollard 
William White at Norwich (Fasciculi Zina- 
niorum, p, 417). Netter was confessor to the 
young king Henry VI, and in l his capacity was 
paid 40 1, for the expenses of his journey to 
Franco on 26 Fob. 1480 (Pruc, Privy Council, 
iv. 30). Ho wont over with tlio king iii April, 
and apparently acoompaniod him to lioiion, 
whore he died on 2 Nov., and was buried in 
the church of the OarmolitOB in that city. 

Netter was a man of great and varied 
learning, and enjoyod after his deuth, if not 
iu his lifetime, the reputation of being ono of 
the chief doctors of his ordor. It was above 
all as a defender of tho catholic faith against 
the doctrines of Wiclif and lluss that he 
was pre-eminent, and his skill in this direc- 
tion earned him the title of 1 Princeps enn- 
troveMistarum.’ Henry Kaltoisou cited his 
authority at the council at ThiBle (Laiiiir, 
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Concilia, sii. 1253 E, 1254 A, &c,), and 
Laurence Burell, who styles him ‘doctor 
autenticus,’ has some lines on him (Earl. 
MS. 1619, f. 66 b), -which commence : 

Hie prior Anglos erat, per quern proviuoia gesta 
est, 

Atque fldes per quern Candida nostra manet; 
Hie truncos hasresum mvasit mpidissimns ignis; 

Concilium t ostia Basilienbo fuit. 

Netter is said to liavo refused repeated 
offers of bishoprics, that he might devote 
himself to the service of his order. The in- 
stitution of Carmelite nuns in England is 
ascribed to him. By Trithemius and others 
he is reckoned among tko saints of his order, 
though he was never formally canonised. 
Lelsnd says that he gave many books to the 
Carmelite library in London, which thus 
bocame of great value ; one of the volumes 
thus presented by Netter, a commentary on 
the Psalms, is now MS. 68 at Trinity College, 
Oxford. The frontispiece to the first volume 
of the ‘Doctrinale Fidoi ’ in Blanciotti’s edi- 
tion is a portrait of Netter ‘ex porvetuata 
tabula Carmolimnjoris Neapolis.’ Tkevet, in 
his'Pourtmils et Vies,' &c., leaves the place 
for the portrait blank. 

Natter’s chief work was the ‘Doctrinale 
FideiEccleMie Ontkolicm contra Widevistns 
et Ilussitas.’ This traatise ns now extant is 
arranged in three parts or volumes; the first 
comprises four books, viz. : (1) ‘ Da Capita 
Bcdesiae Jeau Christo (2) ‘De Corpora 
Christ i quod oat Ecclesia;’ (8) ‘Do rcligiosis 
perfectis in logo Christi ; ’ (4) ‘ Quoinodo re- 
ligiosi in Ecclesia Dei possunt lieite exigero 
victum snnm.’ The eocond volume, ‘ Do Sncra- 
mentis,’ and the third, ‘Do Sacramentalibus,' 
treat of horosioB affecting the sacraments and 
kindred matters. The first two volumes wore 
presented to Martin V in 1426 by John Ta- 
cespkalus or Ty tleshall, an Oxford Oarmolite, 
hut Netter himself says that he commenced it 
at the wish of Ileury V, and ho was clearly 
writing it as early as 1421. The last volume 
was presented to Martin V by John Kuning- 
Me[q,Y.)inl427. Netter, in his letter to the 

B Uoet. Mdei, iii. 1), promises to treat in a 
_ volume ‘ do jejuniis, do indulgentiis, 
de juribue ot immuiiitatibus ecclosiaeticis, de 
fide quoque et heerusibus et roliquis multis.’ 
This fourth volume, if ever completed, docs 
not now appear to be oxlant ; and Thomas 
Gascoigne [q. v.J dosaibos the work asit now 
oxisls ( Loai e Ztbro Ventatum, p. 2), Jodo- 
ous Badius Asceiisiue printed the'DeSacra- 
mentis’ at Paris in 1621, and the ‘ Saera- 
mentalia 1 in 1628, but did not produce the 
first volume till 1632, when he obtained a 
copy of it from Ghent. The two laturvolumes 


were printed at Salamanca in 1566-7, and all 
three at Venice in 1671. Of this last edition 
some copies bear the imprint ' apud Vincen- 
tium Valagrisium,’ others ‘ apud Jordanum 
Zilettum,’ but the text is identical ; tbe last 
edition is that ofPbre Blanciotti, VenicB, 
1757 ; all the editions ore in folio. Blan- 
ciotti used for his edition a manuscript in 
tko Vatican (984), which dntos from 1431, 
but which has been wrongly supposed to be 
Netter’s autograph, together with o manu- 
script of little later date, then preserved at 
Ferrara Other manuscripts are ‘Biblio- 
thbque Notionale,’ 3077, 8678, 3679, compris- 
ing the complete work ; Merton Collego, 317 
(books iii. and iv.) ; Magdalon College, Ox- 
ford, 168 and 167 (tbe first two volumes) ; 
Merton Collego, 319 ; and Lincoln College, 
106 (‘ De Suornineutis ’) ; Bodleian MSS. 2486, 
2437 (the lust two volumos) ; Cambridge Univ. 
Lib. Dd. 16, 17 (the first two volumes) ; and 
Reg. MS. 8 G. x in lbs British Museum (books 
i. and ii. of the ‘ Doctrinale ’). 

Next in importance to tho ‘Doctrinale 
Fidoi’ comes the ‘Fasciouli Zizaniorum, 
Jokannis Wyclif.’ This work consists of a 
collection of documents and other materials 
which furnish u6 with our only contemporary 
account of tho rise of the lollards. Till the 
death of Wiclif the documents are ‘ con- 
nected by a narrative which, though broken 
and inconsecutive, is evidently authentic and 
of groat valuo.’ But from this point to tho 
dose of the book in 1428 Ike original papers 
are given without comment or connection 
(SniBBUr, p, x). Tho ascription of the col- 
lection to Netter is not free from doubt; 
file notices of the councils of Pisa and 
Constance, and tho close of the collection 
with the examination of William White in 
September 1428, at which Netter was pre- 
sent, favour the idea. On the other hand, 
the narrative portion of the earlior part ap- 
pears to be the work of a contemporary, and 
oau therefore hardly be Netler’s. Shirley 
concludes that the volume waB collected 
after Nettor’s death from papers found in his 
possession, and that the basis of tho collec- 
tion was a fragment of a hisiory of the lol- 
lards written by an earlier hand — perhaps 
by Stephen Patriugtou It is, however, to 
ho noticed that in the ‘Doctrinale Fidoi 1 
(i. 886) Natter speaks of * Suadelte Wiclifli 
quas congrogat in unurn Zizimiorum Fas- 
olculum comburondum.’ Blanciotti (ad loo.) 
seems to think that the compilation was 
the work of William Woodford. Whotkor 
Patringfon’s or Woodford’s, the collection is 
oxlroraoly likely to have come into Netter’s 
hands, and to havo been continued by him. 
The collection is now contained in Bodleian 
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MS. E. Mus. 80, This manuscript in its ori- 
ginal form contained seven portions, of which 
the first two were edited by the late W. W. 
Shirley for the Bolls Series in 1858. A list 
of the pieces contained in the remainder is 
given by Shirley, pp, lxxii-v; a considerable 
portion consists of notes on the council of 
Constance, which closely follow the acts 
printed by Mansi. In the 1 Couclusiones Wyc- 
cliff ter damnatte,’ f, 110 b, four ore added, 
which are expressly stated to have been drawn 
up bv Netter. 

Of Netter's other writings scarcely any 
seem to have survived. A short tract en- 
titled 1 Bationes et Motiva et Beprobationes 
48articulorumWiclefil et sectatoris Johannis 
Hus’ is printed in Blanciotti’s edition of the 
‘DoctrinaleEidei,’ iii. 1029 seq. j this treatise 
is preserved in Bodleian MS. 2714, 0. 0. f. 1., 
Magdalen College, Oxford, 4. f. 270, and in 
a manuscript which was in the library of the 
Lateran Canons at Padua (Oudin, Script. 
Seal. iii. 2217). Bale and Villiers de Saint- 
Etienne give a list of over forty other works, 
some of which are perhaps really portions of 
the ' Doctrinale.’ The list includes com- 
mentaries on various books of scripture and 
on a number of Aristotle’s works ; there are 
also the usual determinations, quaestiones, 
sermons and commentary on the sentences 
of Peter Lombard. Among Netter's corre- 
spondents were John Luck, Thomas llud- 
borne [q. v.], and Conrad Tremonius, a Ger- 
man Carmelite, who had been with him in 
Poland (Doonit, u.s.) and accompanied him 
to England. Bale gives the first words of 
most of the treatises which he spacifios, but 
none of Netter’s minor works would soem to 
have survived, unless the * Introduct ioues N u- 
turalium ’ asoribed to him is identical with 
the tractin Bodleian MS. 2693, f. 150, or with 
the 1 Notabilia bona et utilia do terris ua- 
turalibus ’ in Corpus Christi Collego, Oxford, 
MS. 110, ff. 18-38. The tract ‘De divinatione 
ad principes’ is mentioned by Netter in a 
letter to Budborne (Tankeb). The editors 
of the Venice edition of 1571 stalo that they 
had not met with any of Netter’s minor works, 

‘ though some at Venice say that they have 
seen his treatise “ De Volitate Catholica.” ’ 

_ [Moat of onr knowledge of Netter’s life is de- 
rived horn incidental statements in the Doctri- 
nale Fidel Ecclaaisc, here quoted from Blaneiotti’s 
edition. There are a few references in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Privy Council, where ho is, 
strangely, called ‘ John ’ "Walden. Thomas Gas- 
coigne has somo references to him in his Theo- 
logical Dictionary (see Loci e Libro Veritatum, 
ed. Sogers, pp, 2, 11, 188). Other information is 
to bo found in Leland’e Commeut, in Script. BriL 
pp. 138-4.0; Bale’s Ilaliadoe in Harlcian MBS. 


1810 ff. 60 6, 117«r, 197 4, 100 and 3838 ff. 36-7 
94-95, 203-4, audhis Centuries, vii. 83 ; Tanner’s 
Bibl. Brit.-Uib. pp. 743-8; Villiors de Saint- 
Etienne’s Bibl. Carmohtana, ii. 821-6, 833-42; 
Thevot’s Pourtraits otVics dcs Hommr a Illubtres' 
ed. 1584, pp 154-7 ; Shirley’s Preface to the 
Fasciculi Zizaniorum, pp. lxx-lxxvui. Livoaare 
prefixed to the two Venice editions of the Doetri. 
nalo; that given by Blanciotti, i. ix-xvii,, is the 
most complete account of Netter that has been 
published.] C. L. K. 

NETTEBVILLE, Sir JOHN, second 
Viscount Neitervillb of Dowth (a. 1669), 
was the eldest son of Nicholas, first viscount 
(d. 1054), by his first wife, Eleanor Bathe, 
He was early known as a champion of tko 
Irish catholics, and was one of those rocusants 
who on 16 Nov. 1632 petitioned Lord- deputy 
Wentworth to refrain from rigorously en- 
forcing the Act of 2 Elia, against them (Hist, 
MSS. Comm. 12th Bep. App. x. pt. i.) In 
1623 ho had married Lady Elizabeth Weston, 
daughter of tho Lord-treasurur Portland, and 
this gave his family a protector at court. 

At tho outbreak of tho Irish rebellion, 
23 Oct. 1G11, Sir John Netlurville had been 
for some lime in command of a half-stand- 
ing company of uinoly-suvon men, with 
which he joined Lord Mooro atDrogliodaon 
tho 20th. He gavo Mooro rather more 
trouble than help, and it was believed that 
he attempted to oxcite the catholic towns- 
men against the garrison, and thue to inako 
tho town an easy prey to tho Irish army, 
Detected, or at least distrusted, ho withdrew 
to his own house in the neighbourhood, 
About Ihe end of Novembor, according to 
Dean Nicholas Bernard [q, v.], his father, 
Lord Netterville, boosted that he would take 
Drogheda in a day or two, and rofused to lot 
castaway English protestants enter the town, 
On 5 Eel). 1642 tho House of Commons or- 
dored the Irish government to remove Sir 
John Nottorvillo from his command, os well 
as oil who refused to toko the oalhs of 
allegiance and supremacy, Olanricardo only 
excepted (Cal. of Clarendon State Salters, 
vol. i.) Lord Netterville was alroody in 
arms against the government, while profess- 
ing loyalty to the king, and his oldest son 
trimmed between the English and Irish 
parties. But no country house was tenablo 
under the circumstances and no nontrality 
possible; and Sir John took advnntago of 
Ormonde’s approach for the relief of Dro- 
gheda to make a bIiow of standing well with 
the king if not with the puritan lords-jus- 
tices. He accordingly went to tho camp at 
Garrislown, whouce Ormonde sent him to 
Dublin, on 12 March 1641-2, and on Iris ar- 
rival he was shut up in the castle. ITo com- 
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plained that lie had been induced to surren- 
der only by the king's proclamation oi' 1 Jan., 
that be -was the fourth or fifth person so to 
give himself up ; and that no more than 
Fourteen or fifteen in all had done so (Lodqe). 
The Dublin lawyers held that thero was 
proof of treason, out that a Heath jury was 
hopeless, and the chancellor. Sir Richard 
Bolton [q.Y.], said ‘the sheriff must make 
return that there are none in the same 
county, then in the nest county, and so the 
next to the King’s bench, till they can find 
a complete jury (Confederation and War, 
ii. 186). A copy of his indictment, although 
at first denied him, was soon granted him 
(ib. p. 193; Letters in Came, No. 122). 
Netterville put in various dilatory pleas, but 
on S Feb. 1612-3 he was at last arraigned in 
the king's bench. The trial was not pro- 
ceeded with in consequence of petitions from 
himself and his fellow-prisoners which were 
forwarded by Ormonde both to the king and 
to the House of Commons (ib. No. 138). 
Neitemlle was released in April, and justi- 
fied his imprisonment by at once joining 
Preston’s Leinster army. His brother Luka 
and another brother, who was a jesuit, had 
already been the subject of an acrimonious 
controversy between the IIouso of Commons 
and Charles ; the kin g being accused of grant- 
ing safe-conducts to papists returning to Ire- 
land in defiance of a parliamentary embargo 
(RvaKWowm, iv. 503-10). 

His father took the oath of association of 
the confederate catholics on 26 July 1641 
(Walbe, App. p. 31), and was one of three 
commissioners sent by the catholic con- 
federation in October 1645 to attend Rinuc- 
cini through Cork, Limerick, and Tipperary 
to Kilkenny. He subscribed the oath of 
January 1647 which bound him to maintain 
that the church of Homo should he restored 
to theposit ion which itheld undor nenry VII 
(Embassy in Ireland, p. 90; Hibernia Domi- 
nicana,^. 95), but took an active part against 
the nuncio in 1648 (Waebh, App, pp. 33, 87), 
aud afterwards adhered to tho party of Or- 
monde and Olnnricarde. In 1650 Sir John 
was still in tho field, hut with scarcely half 
a dozen horse in Ms troop (Confederation and 
War, ii. 874). By the Cromwellian act of 
settlement, 12 Aug. 1652, Lord Netterville 
and his oldest son wore exceptod from pardon 
for life and ostate, but scow not to have been 
personally inoloetud. Netterville retired to 
England, whore his wifo, as an English- 
woman, was allowed in 1653 to enjoy part, 
of the routs of the estate. On Iris father’s , 
death in 1664 he inherited the peerage, but 
died in London in September 1 600. Tie was 
buried in tho church of St. Qiles's-in-the- i 


Fields by the side of hie wife, who had died 
in 1666. Of Nettervillo’s seven brothers, 
Luke, Patrick, Richard, and Thomas were 
engaged in the Irish rebellion, while Chris- 
topher and Nicholas wero jesuits. His son 
Nicholas succeeded him as third viscount, 
and he had several other children. 

[Lodge's Peerage of Ireland, ed. Arohdall, 
vol. iv.; Strafford Letters, vol. i.; Peter Walsh's 
Hist, of the Remonstrance, 1674 ; Contemporary 
Hist, of Affairs and Confederation and War in 
Ireland, ed, Gilbert; Carte’s Ormonde ; He Bur- 
go’s Ilihernia Dominicans, Supplement, 1772; 
and Hie other authorities cited.] E. B-n. 

NETTERVILLE or NUTREVILLA, 
LUCAS be (d. 1227), archbishop of Armagh, 
member of an Anglo-Norman family in Ire- 
land, was appointed archdeacon of Armagh 
aboutl207. The diocesan chapter of Armagh 
in 1216 chose Netterville as archbishop of 
that primatial see, then vacant; but their 
act was annulled on the ground that the 
assont of the crown of England had not 
previously been obtained, After a money 
composition a new election waB hold, under 
royal authority, and Netterville wob ap- 
pointed to tho archbishopric. On 6 July 
1218 the king wrote to the pope saying ho 
hail given his absent to Nettorvillo’s election, 
and asking for papal confirmation. Tho pal- 
lium was sent to him from Rome, and ho re- 
ceived consecration from Stephen Langton. 
Netterville, after his return to Ireland in 
1224, commenced the erection of an establish- 
ment near Drogheda for members of the 
Dominican order. An instrument executed 
by Netterville as archbishop of Armagh and 
primate of all Ireland, together with Ms 
attestations os witness, previous (o his ad- 
vancement to the prelacy, will be found in 
the register books of the Dublin abbeys of 
St. Mary and St. Thomas. Netterville died 
on 17 April 1227, and was buriod, it is said, 
at Drogheda. 

[SweBlmau’s dal, of Dacumonta, passim; 
Wars, De Prassnlibus Hibernia, I860 ; WorkB by 
W. Harris, 1789 ; Histoiro MoniiM.iquedTrhi.ndo, 
1090; De Burge’s Ilibornin Dominioami, 1702; 
Gilbert's Ohartulariob of 8t. Mary's Abbey, anil 
Register of Abbey of St, Thomas, Dublin, Rolls 
Ser, 1884-1886.] J. T. G. 

NETTERVILLE, RICHARD [1516 P- 
1007), Irish lawyer, horn about 1645, was 
tho second son of Lucas Netterville of 
Dowth, co. Meath, second justice of the 
court of king’s bench, and lus wife Marga- 
ret, daughter of Sir Thomas Luttroll, of 
Luttrollslon, co, Dublin. 'Willi two othors 
he was sent in 1670 by tho lords of the 
Palo, adjoining Dublin, on a mission 1 o Queen 
Elizabeth to seok redress from a burden iin- 
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posed by Sir Henry Sidney, lord-deputy of 
Ireland, who in a letter to the queen on the 
occasion of his deputation, gave the follow- 
ing account of Netterville : * Netterville is 
the younger sonne of a means Family and 
second Justice of one of the Benches borne to 
nothings and yet onelye by your Majestyes 
Bountye lyveth in better countenaunce than 
ever his father did or his elder brother dothe : 
and notwithstandinga that all he hath he 
holdeth of your Highues in Effects yet is 
he (your sacred Majestye not offended with 
so bad a Terme as his Lewdnes deserveth) 
as sedicious a Varlett and as great an Im- 
pugner of English Govern ement as any this 
Land beorethe and calls for severe dealing 
with.’ He and his companions were, as a 
result of the lord-deputy's letter, arrested 
and imprisoned for impugning the queen’s 
right to levy eess independently of the par- 
liament or grand council, but, on giving secu- 
rity, were released in August 1677, on ac- 
count of the plugue in the Fleet Prison, and 
before the close of the year they were par- 
doned. The cess, the abolition of which was 
the object of Netterville’s mission, was re- 
duced in amount. 

In 1686 he was returned to parliament as 
M.P. for Dublin county. He died on 6 Sept. 
1607, and was buried at Donabate, co. 
Dublin. 

lie was married to Alison, daughter of 
Sir John Pluriket of Dunsaghly, chief justice 
of the queen’s bench for Ireland, but had no 
issue. His hen, Nicholas, son of his elder 
brother John, was father of Sir John Netter- 
ville, second viscount Netterville [q. v.] 

[Lodge's Peerage, ed. Archdall, iv. 204-6 ; 
Oliver Burke’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors of 
Ireland.] P L. N. 

NETTLES, STEPHEN (J. 1644), con- 
troversialist, a native of Shropshire, was ad- 
mitted pensioner of Queens’ Colloge, Cam- 
bridge, on 26 June 1696, graduated B. A. in 
1698-9, was elected fellow on 11 Oct. 1690, 
proceeded M.A. in 1602 (incorporated at Ox- 
ford on 18 July 1824), and commenced B.D. 
as a member of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, in 1011 (Foster, Alumni Oxm. 
1600-1714, iii. 1066). In 1610 he became 
rector of Lexden, on 24 March 1617 vioar of 
Great Tey, which he resigned before 27 Jan, 
1637-8, and in 1628 vicar of Steeple, all in 
Essex. He rendered himself obnoxious to 
the puritan party by writing a very learned 
and smart ‘Answer to the Jewish Part of 
Mr. Selden’s History of Tithes,’ 4to, Oxford, 
1026, and was ejected from his rectory on 
10 Aug. 1 644 by force of arms. Two of his 
sons were educated at Colchester grammar 
school. 


[Wood’s Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), 1 . 416, Waller's 
Bufformgs of the Clergy ; Trans, of Essex Archseu- 
log. Soo. new ser. vol. iv. pt. ii. p. 20 of Appen- 
dix.] G. &. 

NETTLESHIP, HENRY (1889-1898), 
Latin scholar, bora on 6 May 1839 at Fet- 
tering, Northamptonshire, was the eldest 
of the six sons or Henry John Nettleship, 
solicitor, of Eettering, by his marriage with 
Isabella Ann, daughter of the Rev. James 
Hogg of the some town. After attending 
a preparatory school (Mr. Darnell's) at Mar- 
ket Harborough, Nettleship was sent in 1849 
to the newly founded Lancing College, and 
thence, in 1852, to Durham School, at that 
time under the rule of Edward Elder [q.v.], 
a man for whose character and attainments 
Nettleship always retained a fooling of the 
utmost admiration. On Elder’s removal 
to Charterhouse Nettleship followed him 
thither in 1854, and became a ‘ gown-boy’ 
by winning an open foundation scholarship 
in 1866. Among his Charterhouse friends 
and contemporaries was Professor It. 0. Jobh 
of Cambridge. His election in April 1867 to 
an open scholarship at Corpus Christi Col- 
lege — the college of which John Conington 
[q.v.l, as Latin professor, was 11 fellow— 
was his first step 111 a distinguished Oxford 
career. He carried off tho Her! ford scholar- 
ship and the Gaisford prize for Greek prosu 
in 1869; and, though he only ndiievod 0 
‘second’ in literal humanioree, lie won ill 
the same year (1801) one of tho two Craven 
scholarships (tho other being taken by R. S., 
now Mr. Justice, Wright) and a fellow- 
ship at Lincoln Collego, where ho was ad- 
mitted as probationer on 20 Jail. 1802. In 
1803 he won the chancellor's prizo for a 
Latin essay, on a most forbidding subjool, 
the civil war in America. lie served for 
some years as tutor of Lincoln College, but 
resignod this office in 1868 to bccomo an as- 
sistant-master at Harrow, under Dr. H. M. 
Butler. In 1870 he married Matilda, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. T. H. Steel, another Harrow 
master. A man with Nottloship’s intellec- 
tual aims and interests could hardly feel 
himself quite at home in a public school, 
though he was certainly much valued by 
his Harrow pupils and colleagues; it was 
therefore a welcome relief to him when he 
found himself in 1873 invited to return to 
Oxford as fellow of his original college, 
Corpus, and joint classical lecturer at Cor- 
pus and Christ Church. In 1878 he was 
elected to the Corpus professorship of Latin 
at Oxford, in succession to Professor Edwin 
Palmer ; and he held the offico with great 
success and distinction for fifteen years 
Nettleship died at Oxford on 10 July 1893. 
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Though he never played a very prominent 
part in active univeisity politics, Nettleship 
Yras one of the small band of academic re- 
formers who thought that a university should 
he organised with a view to learning and 
research os well as with a view to education. 
Iti taking this line, Nettleship was to some 
extent influenced by Mark Pattison [q. v.], 
to whom he owed much, and of whom he 
always spoke in terms of high regard. It 
irns probably in consequence of Pattison’s 
advice that Nettleship determined to ses for 
himself what a German university was like 
in its actual working. Armed with an in- 
troduction from Pattison to Professor E. 
Hubner, Nettleship, at the age of twenty-six, 
proceeded in 1866 to Berlin, matriculating 
there in the regular way, and attending lec- 
tures as an ordinary student during the 
whole of a summer semester. The impres- 
sion he thus formed of German learning and 
inodes of study is recorded in his sketch 
(reprinted in his 'Lectures and Essays *) of 
one of the most striking figures in the Ber- 
lin professoriate of that day, Moritz Haujrt. 
Nettleship already possessed scholarship, in 
the English sonse of the term, in abundance ; 
but Haupt mads him aware of the fact that 
this was no more than a good beginning, 
and that a larger and morn critical view of 
ancient literature was requisite to mako a 
philologist. Nettlesliip’s Oxford teacher, 
Ooninglon, who had done much towards re- 
viving the study of Latin in the univor- 
sity, was a scholar of a very peculiar typo, 
giving his mind almost exclusively to some 
few of the ' best authors ; ’ in his later years, 
too, he lapsed into translation, and elactod 
to address the general public ratkor than the 
world of learning. Nettleship took a very 
different course: he eschewed translation, 
and saw that, to read an ancient author with 
understanding, one must know a great deni 
more than what is contained in the pages of 
his hook. This larger conception of know- 
ledge is visible in his first published work, 
Ms completion of Conington’s Vergil (1871), 
to which he prefixed an important introduc- 
tion on tho oucient critics and commenta- 
tors on Vergil, and again in his ‘ Suggestions 
introductory to the Study of the jiEneid ’ 
(1876), and ‘Ancient Lives of Vergil’ 
(1879) . In 1877 he was diverted from these 
studies by an invitation to prepare for the 
Clarendon Press a new Latin dictionary j 
and his own idea was, not to revise and 
improve some existing dictionary, as his 
predecessors had been content to do, but 
to produce an entiroly new work by a fresh 
reading of the ancient texts and authorities, 
The scheme was not so chimerical as it 


might seem, since there was reason to think 
that collaborators would bo forthcoming to 
aid in the work. Failing to obtain such 
collaboration, however, Nettleship worked 
on ringlehanded for several years before he 
finally relinquished the task as too great for 
any one man. The main results of these 
years of labour were printed in 1889 in a 
volume of ‘ Contributions to Latin Lexico- 
graphy.’ which the most competent living 
critic (Professor J. E. Pi. Mayor) has cha- 
ractsrised as a ‘ genuine piece of original 
work, necessary to all serious students 
of the Latin language ; ’ its importance was 
fully recognised abroad also. In the midst 
of these severe and very technical studies 
Nettleship never loet his hold on literature, 
and he had long meditated a history of Bo- 
man literature. From a sense of duty, how- 
ever, he felt hound to accede to a request 
from the delegates of the Oxford press to 
complete the Nonius which his friend and 
pupil, J. H. Onions of Christ Ohuroh, had 
undertaken, and by his untimoly death 
in 1 889, left unfinished. Though a work of 
perilous difficulty, it was one for which 
Nettleship possessed unique qualifications; 
and he was devoling himself to it with his 
wonted thoroughness at the moment when 
Mb fatal illness overtook him, 

Nettleship combined with his devotion to 
scholarship a fine sense for language and 
literary form. ‘He was willing to plunge 
deep into laborious and abBtruse detail, but 
he kept throughout a clear sense of tho 
ultimate meaning of it all. The deification 
of detail, the favourite fault of Kloinphilo- 
logie, was his abhorrence. His researches 
into Latin glossaries, into Vemus Flaccus, 
Nonius, ond the rest, were carried through 
with the distinct consciousness that the re- 
sults would illustrate the whole vocabulary 
of Latin, as well as the efforts made by the 
Latins themselves to study their own lan- 
guage’ (E. Haverfield, Giant. Rev.) And 
he never forgot that the final end of all 
lexicography is to throw light on literature 
and history. 

Nettleship was at all times a great reader 
of modern literature, but his real passion 
was for music. Even os a schoolboy lie was 
‘ bent on studying it soriously ’ (R, 0. Jbbb); 
his desire to understand the theory and 
methods of the great German school of com- 

E osers increased os he grew older; and in 
is later .years the works of J. S. Baoh were 
always in his hands, and the object of 


strenuous and systematic study. Throughout 
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life he was firm! 
impediments to 


used to tests and other 
om of thought and in- 


quiiy in matters of religion; at the same 
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time there was a serious religious vein in 
his nature, and he had no sympathy with 
the coarser forms of theological liberalism. 

Nettleship was the author of many 
articles and reviews for the 'Academy,’ 
‘Journal of Philology,’ and 1 Classical Re- 
view,’ and there are some few papers of his 
in American and German classicalperiodicals. 
He superintended edition after edition of 
Conington’s ‘ Vergil ’ and ‘Persius,’ bringing 
them up to date, and incorporating valuable 
additions of his own. He edited for the 
Clarendon Press the ‘ Essays of Mark Patti- 
son ’ (1889), and the second edition of Patti- 
sonV Oasaubon’ (1892). In conjunction with 
Dr. J. E. Sandys, he revised and edited the 
English translation of Seyffert’s 1 Dictionary 
of Classical Antiquities,' London, 1891 ; he 
was one of the writers in the third edition 
of Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Greek and Homan 
Antiquities,’ and contributed a critically 
edited text of Vergil to the Cambridge Corpus 
Poetarum.’ An essay by him on ‘ The present 
Relations between Classical Research and 
Classical Education in England’ appeared 
in the ‘ Essays on the Endowment of Re- 
search,’ edited by Dr. Appleton, London, 
1876 ; and he also drew up the memoir pre- 
fixed to the volume of the Rev. T. H. Steel's 
‘Sermons,’ London, 1882, and the life of 
Conington in this dictionary (vol. xii.) The 
following writings of his were published in 
a separate form : ‘ Suggestions introductory 
to a Study of the HSneid,’ Oxford, 1876; 
‘The Roman Saturn,’ Oxford, 1878; ‘An- 
cient Lives of Vergil, with an Essay on the 
Poems of Vergil in connection with his Life 
and. Times,' Oxford, 1879 ; ‘Vergil’ in the 
series of ‘ Classical Writers ’ edited by J, R, 
Green, London, 1879; ‘Moritz Haupt: a 
Public Lecture,’ Oxford, 1879; ‘Lectures and 
Essays on Subjects connected with Latin 
Literature and Scholarship,’ Oxford, 1886 ; 

‘ Passages for Translation into Latin Prose, 
with an Introduction,’ London, 1887 ; * Con- 
tributions to Latin Lexicography,’ Oxford, 
1889 ; ‘ The Moral Influenoe of Literature : 
Classical Education in the Paet and at Pre- 
sent. Two popular Addresses,’ London, 1890. 

[Bodleian Catalogue; Parish’s list of Car- 
thusians; Poster's Alumni Oxon. ; De Gfuber- 
natie’eDiationnaire International; Times, 11 July 
1893; P. Haverfield anAT. Fowler in the Classi- 
cal Review, October 1898 ; W. W. Fowler in Ox- 
ford Mag, 18 Oct. 1893; portraitin Daily Graphic, 
14 July, and in Illustr. London News, 22 July 
1893 ; private information and personal know- 
ledge.] I. B. 

NETTLESHIP, RICHARD LEWIS 
(1846-1892), fellow and tutor of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, the youngest brother of Henry 


Nettleship [q. v.], was born on 17 Dec, 
1846 at lettering. Ilo was educated first 
at a preparatory school at. Wing, Buck- 
inghamshire, and afterwards at Unpinn. 
ham under Edward Timing [q. v.) Elected 
to a scholarship at Balliol m 1864, he came 
into residence at Oxford in October 1865, 
and won a long series of university distinc- 
tions, the Hertford scholarship in 1866, the 
Ireland in 1867, the Gaisford Greek verse 
prize in 1868, a Graven scholarship in 1870, 
and the Arnold prize in 1873. Like his 
brother, he disappointed expectations by 
taking only a ‘second’ in literal humaniom 
in 1860. In the same year, however, he was 
elected to a fellowship, and some t imo after 
appointed to a tutorship at Balliol. As a 
tutor he eventually came to take the place 
of hie friend, Thomas Hill Green [q. v.], in 
tho philosophic teaching of the college. The 
strong and lasting impression ho made on 
his pupils and friends was largoly due to his 
extremely interesting personality — a strange 
combination of intellectual ncutenoss and 
singular modesty and diffidence in matters 
of opinion. With the exception of an essay 
on 'Tho Theory of Education in Plato’s Re- 
public’ contributed to the volume entitled 
‘Hellenioa’ edited by Mr. Evolyn Abbott 
(London, 1880), and a valuable memoir of 
T. H. Qreen prefixed to tho third volunio of 
his ‘ Works ’ (London, 1880), he published 
nothing, not even his Arnold prize osBay; 
for after working at the subject, ‘The Nor- 
mans in Italy and Sicily,’ Jbr Bovoral years, 
he ultimately handed over to another the 
large collection of materials he had mode 
for a hook on it. 

Nettleship, besides possessing the family 
love of musio, was fond of all outdoor exer- 
cises, and, os an undergraduate, rowed in 
his college boat. Ilo died on 25 Aug. 1802 
from exposure in the course of an attempt 
to ascend Mont Blano, and was buried at 
Ohamounix. A tablet in his memory was 
placed in the antechapel of Balliol College, 
and a scholarship tenable at tlio college by a 
student of musio was founded by Ms pupils 
and friends. 

[Uppingham School Magazine, November 
1892; Oxford University Calendar ; Poster's 
Alumni Oxon. ; Times, 27, 29, 30 Atig. 1892 ; 
Oxford Magazine, 19 Oet. 1892 ; private infor- 
mation and pereonal knowledge.] L B. 

NEUHOFF, FREDERICK db (1725 P- 
1787), author of ' Description of Corsica.’ 
[See Fred eriok:, Coeonee.] 

NEVAY, JOHN (d. 1672), covenanter, a 
nephew of Andrew Oant [q. v.], was en- 
tered at King’s College, Aberdeen, in 1622 
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(Fasti Aberd. p. 467), and graduated M.A. in 
1626 (i ib . p. 628). For some time he was 
tutor to the master of Ramsay, and on the 
recommendal ion of the presbytery of Alford 
he was licensed as a preacher of the lurk of 
Scotland by the presbytery of Dalkeith on 
14 Oct. 1630. In 1637 he was admitted 
minister of Newmilns. Ayrshire, and he was 
chosen a member of the general assemblies 
of 1640, 1647, and 1019. lie was strongly 
opposed to all forms of set prayer in public 
worship, objecting even to the use of the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Gloria Patri, and the re- 
peating of the creed at baptism (cf. Romm' 
BAttlin, Letters and Journal, passim). In 
the assembly of 1647 he was appointed to 
revise Rous’s version of the last thirty 
psalms^ with a view to the adoption of the 
collection by the assembly. He joined the 
Whigamores at Mauchlino in Juno 1648, hut 
his conduct, with that of others who took 
paTtin the raid, was absolved by an act of 

f arliament passed in the following January, 
n July 1649 he was named one of tho com- 
missioners for visiting tho university of Aber- 
deen (Fasti Aberd., p. 812). In 1660 he took 
an aotive part in raising tho western army, 
composed of oxtreme oovonanters. On tho 
division of the church in 166] into two par- 
ties, known ns tho resolutionerB and the pro- 
testers, Novay sided with the protestors, who 
abjured Charles Stuart and claimed for the 
spiritual power a very extensive jurisdiction 
over civil matters. In 1064 ho was named 
by the council of England one. of those for 
authorising admissions to the ministry in tho 
province of Glasgow and Ayr. 

After the Restoration N o vay was onl IDec. 
1001 banished by the privy council from his 
majesty’s dominions, and wont to Holland. 
On 20 July a demand by the English govern- 
ment for hie expulsion, along with Robert 
Maouard [q, v.] and Robert Traill, was laid 
beforo the states of Holland, and on 23 Sept, 
placards wore issued, staling that they wore 
sentenced to quit the Dutoh territory within 
fifteen days under pain of being prosecuted 
as 'stubborn rebels ’ (St-HVEWS, Scottish Church 
m Rotterdam, p, 86). Nevay died in Hol- 
land about January 1672 (Diary of idle Lairds 
qf Brodie, p. 826). He waB the author of 
|The Nature, Properties, Blessings, and Sav- 
ing Graces of the Covenant of Grace,’ pub- 
lished atGlo8gowin 1748, and of two copies 
of Latin stanzas— one on Isaiah ii, 1-8 — pre- 
fixed to the sermons of the Rev. James Bor- 
stius( VeertienPmlicatien doorJao. Borstius, 
Utrecht, 1698), He is also said to have 
written a Latin version of the ' Song of Solo- 
mon’ and 'Christ’s Temptation’ (Wodbow, 
Analecta, i. 170). 


[Loltors of Samuel Rutherford ; Robert 
liaillie’s Letters and Journal, and Nieolls’s 
Diary, both in the Rannatyne Clnb; Diary ot 
tho Lairds of Brodio, and Fasti Aberd., both in 
the Spalding Club ; Wodrow’b Analecta ; Wod- 
row’s Sufferings of tho Kirk of Scotland; 
Stevens's Hist, of the Scottish Church in Rot- 
terdam; Burton’s Scot Abroad; Hew Scott’s 
Fasti Ecoles. Soot. ii. 184.] T. F. H. 

NEVAY, JOHN (1792-1870), poet, was 
born in the town of Forfar on 28 .Jan. 1792. 
Ho was well educated in the Forfar echools, 
one of hie teachers being James Clarke, a 
friend of Burns. As a boy Nevay showed a 
lively appreciation of natural beauty, and 
the slopes and valleys of the neighbouring 
Grampians were early familiar to him. He 
soon essayed descriptive and sentimental 
versej and literature became an unfailing re- 
creation in his long and arduous career in 
Forfar as a handloom woaver. He wa 3 
a close friend of Alexander Laing (1787- 
1867) [q. v.], the Brechin poet, and he con- 
tributed? to his 'Angus Album’ in 1833 
an interesting poem in Spenserian stanza, 

‘ Mary of Avonbourne.’ Widely recognised 
by literary men, Novay corresponded with 
Kbonezer Elliot, and found an appreciative 
critic in Professor Wilson, who inserted his 
touching lyric, ‘ The Yeldron,’ in onB of the 
‘Nodes Ambrosian®’ (in ‘Blackwood’s 
Magazine,’ 1836). lie is said to lmvo written 
prose tales in various periodicals, and to 
have contributed to the ‘ Edinburgh Literary 
Journal.’ From an unpublished autobiogra- 
phical sketoh it would appear that the Che- 
valier de OhateJain translated several of Ne- 
vay's lyrics into French, and that German 
t rnuslations also were made (Gnura Wilson, 
Poets and Poetry of Sootland). Nevay diod 
in Forfar on 4 May 1870. 

As a lyric poet Nevay, without being very 
ambitious, is spontaneous and tender. His 
published works aro: 1. ‘A Pamphlet of 
Rhymes,’ 1818. 2. A second ‘Pamphlet,’ 
1821, 8. ‘ Emmanuel,’ a sacred poem in nine 
cantos, 1881. 4. ‘The Peasant,’ 1834. 6. ‘The 
Child of Naturo,’ and other poems, 1836. 
6, ‘ Rosaline’s Dream,’ with Introduction by 
tho Rev. George Gilfillan, 1868. 7. ‘The 
Fountain of tho Rock,’ 1866. 

[Rogers’s Modern Seottish Minstrel; Mr. 
Grant Wilson’s Poets and Poetry of Scotland; 
information from Mr. Vi. D, Lntto, Dundee, and 
from Miss Ewen and Mr. Alexander Lowson, 
Forfar.] T. B. 

NEVE. [See Lb Nnvb.] 

NEVE, CORNELIUS (/,. 1687-1604), 
portrait-painler, appears to have been of 
Netherlandish origin, and may have beon a 
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member of the artist family of De Neva at 
Antwerp. There is a portrait by him at 
Ifnole of Richard and Edward Sachville as 
boys, signed and dated 1087. At Petworth 
there are two companion pictures, one of nil 
artist with his wife and son, the other of 
eight children, which are stated to represent 
Neve and his family, painted by himself. In 
the Ashmolean collection of portraits at 
Oxford there is one inscribed 1 Mr. Le Neve, 
a famous painter, ’apparontly.OoTnelins Neve, 
and Vertue notes that he drew Ashmolo’s 
portrait in 1664. The register of the Dutch 
Church, Austin Friars, records the marriage 
on 21 Aug. 1693 of ‘ Cornelia de Neve van 
Ghiatele with Elisabeth Goddens van Ma- 
seick, widow of Jan Davidts ; ’ this may be 
the father of, or perhaps identical with, the 
painter. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Walpole's Anec- 
dotes of Painting, ed. Wornum; information 
from G. Seharf, C.D., F.S.A.] L. 0. 


NEVE or LE NEVE, JEFFERY 
(1679-1664), astrologer, born on 16 April 
1679, was son ol John Neve or Le Neve 
(Vint, of London, 1688-6, Harl, Soc. in 62), 
and became a merchant and alderman of 
Great Yarmouth. He was also in the king’s 
service as a ‘quarter waiter,’ and in No- 
vember 1626 he was nominated deputy 
water-bailiff of Dover {Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1625-6, pp. 232,476). In 1620 he’ 
served the office of bailiff of Great Yar- 
mouth, and in 1626 he excited a great com- 
motion in the corporation by proposing to 
substitute a mayor fox tho two bailiffs who 
had hitherto governed the town. He was 
accordingly requested to resign his alder- 
manic gown (io. 1627-8, pp. 604, 609), hut 
he obtained a letter from the king order- 
ing his restitution. With this order the 
corporation refused to oomply, and after 
a long controversy the privy council deter- 
mined that the corporation was to ‘ bo no 
more troubled in the business.’ On 4 April 
1828 Neve, with three others, was commis- 
sioned to put in execution the statute of 
33 Hen. VIH for encouraging the use of 
archery (ib. 1628-9, p, 48), and he became 
entitled to a fee of one shilling on every 
branch cut for a bow (ib. 1666-6, p. 142). 
The abuses committed by Neve and his 
colleagues formed the subject of several 
petitions to the king (ib. 1629-81, p. 498), 
and their commission waB revoked by pro- 
clamation on 28 Aug. 1681 (ib. 1831-8, p. 
184). Thinking to retard in part the staple 
iudustiwof Great Yarmouth, and thus avenge 
himself for the loss of his position there, he 
unsuccessfully petitioned on SO March 1630 


for license to export six hundred lasts of 
herrings in strangers’ bottoms for twenty- 
one years at HOI. 11 yeai (ib. 1029-31, p. 222), 
After those rebuffs Nove, whose business had 
greatly declined, retired to the Low Coun- 
tries, where he studied medieinp and gradu- 
ated M.D. al Franeltoi. On his return lie 
established himself m London as a quack 
doctor and astrologer. During the civil war 
ho was plundered for his loyalty, and com- 
pelled to take refuge with the king at Ox- 
ford. He died a widower 111 All Ilallows, 
London Wall, in January 1064, leaving a 
son Robert (Administration Act Book, 
P. 0. 0. 1 66 1, S3-1). His papers passed into 
the hands of Elks Ashmole [q. v.] In Ms 
1 Life and Times ’ (ed. J 822, p. 6 1) William 
Lilly [q.v.], who knew Neve well, describes 
him ns 1 a very grave porson, laborious and 
honest , of tall stature and comoly feature.’ 

A John Neve or Le Neve, whose Chris- 
tian name is often assigned to Jeffery, died at 
Hammersmith, Middlesex, about November 
1054, leaving a widow Katherine ( Adminis- 
tration Act Book, P. C, 0. 1064). 

Neve was author of: ‘An Almanaclco and 
Prognostication with the Forraine Compu- 
tation . . . Rectified for U10 Elevation of the 
Pole Articko and Meridian of . . . (float 
Yarmouth,’ &c., 2 pts. 12mo, London, of 
which the issues for 1007, 1611, 1612, 1615, 
and 1624 are in the British Museum. Tlio 
name of John Neve appears as the oompiler 
of the 1 Almanac’ from 1027 until 164 6, after 
which year it appears to have been discon- 
tinued. Among the Ashmolean MSS. at Ox- 
ford (No. 418) ie a largo lblio volume by 
Neve, entitled * Vindicta Astrologies Judi- 
ciorice, or tho Vindication of Judicial As- 
trologio . . . Approved, Confirmed, and Illus- 
trated by 600 of Experimental! Observa- 
tions.^ The work consists of five hundred 
(not six hundred as in the title) pages, each 
containing a figure with tho date and patient’s 
or querent’s name, and tho ‘judicium astro- 
logicum,’ which is written on tho lower half 
of the page. Lilly in his ‘ Life ’ ( loc . cit.) 
says, that Neve having offered tho figures for 
bis inspection, he oorrocted thirty out of 
forty of them ; and that the book was then 
(1667) in the possession of Richard Saunder 
or Saunders, the astrologer. It is also mon- 
tioned by John Gadbury in his ‘ Oollectio 
Genitumrum ’ (p. 179). A Latin translation 
of it by Miles Beveridge is Ashmolean MS. 
400. In the same collection (No. 879, 2 i) 
is an , Epistolaseuajroo7m(rniariovquoddam/ 
which is subscribed 1 Galfridus Lo Neve,’ 

[Palmer’s Perlustration of Great Yarmouth, 
i. 123, ii. 272 ; Black’s Cut. Aslimol. MRS. : Oal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1092-31, p. 127.) G. G, 
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NEVE, TIMOTHY (1691-1767), di- 
vine and antiquary, was bom at Wotton, 
in the parish of Slanton-Lacy, near Lud- 
low, Shropshire, in 1094. lie was the sou 
of Paul Neve, bailiff of the same place, and 
was educated at Ludlow school. He was 
admitted aim’ of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, 10 Nov. 1711, under Q-oodwyn, and 
graduated B. A. in 1714. In 17 16 he became 
master of the free grammar school at Spald- 
ing, Lincolnshire. Ho performed service in 
some capacity in Spalding parish church, and 
was in 1718 admitted a member of the Gen- 
tleman's Society of Spalding, of which he 
aoted as librarian. To tills society he com- 
municated several papers, including, in 1727, 
essays on the invention of printing and our 
first printers, and on Bishop Kennett’s dona- 
tion of books to Peterborough Cathedral. 
Leaving Spalding about 1729, when a suc- 
cessor at the school was appointed, he moved 
to Peterborough, where he was minor canon 
from 24 March 1728-9 till 1745. While 
thore be was secretary and joint founder, 
along with Joseph Sparke, the registrar of 
Peterborough, of the Gentleman’s Soeiety, 
founded on (ho lines of the Spalding society. 

Ho was chaplain to Dr. Thomas, bishop of 
Lincoln, and by him nominated prebendary 
of Lincoln, first of the North Kelsey stall 
(1744-8), then of Nassington stall (1747-67). 
On 28 March 1747 ho was also collated arch- 
deacon of Huntingdon. For twenty-eight 
vsars (1729-67) ho was rector of Alwalton, 
Huntingdonshire, a living attached to his 
Lincoln prebond. lie died thore on 3 Feb. 
1757, and was buried in Alwalton Church, | 
in the north transept of which is an opitaph 
to his memory. 

By his that wife (married 1722, died 1728) 
he had four children, of whom two were 
surviving in 1741— a son, Timothy [q, v,], 
and a daughter, subsequently married to a 
Mr. Davies (Niuhot.s, Lit. Anead. vi. ISO). 
His second wife, whom ho married on 
20 Feb. 1760, was Oliristina, daughter of the 
Eev. Mr. Oroono of Drinlcst one, Bury St. Ed- 
munds, and sister to Lady Danvors of Rush- 
broolra, Suffolk. 

Watt attributes to him 1 Observations of 
2 Parhelia, or MookSuns, seen 80 Deo. 1736, 
and of an Aurora Borealis soon 11 Deo. 1736, 
{Phil Tram. Abridg. vii. 134, 1761) ; also on 
an 'Aurora Borealis seen in 1741’ (ib, p. 
526). 

[Watt’s Bibl. Brit. | Le Neve’s Fasti 5 Luard’s 
Grad. Cantab. ; Nichols’s Literary AnocdotoB, vi. 
63, 70, 99, at passim, and Litnrury Illustrations, 
v. 36 ; Gout. Mag. 1750, 1768, 1783, 1792, 1798 ; 
Rlomilold’s Deanery of Bicostorj Thomas Birch's 
Athenian Letters, Prof. J. If, B, Mayor’s En- 
voi. xiy. 


tries of 8 t. John’s Oollogo, Cambridge, January 
1030-l-Jti!y 1713; information from Marten 
Perry, M.D , president of tho Spalding Society, 
tlio Rev. T. A. Stoodloy, Spalding, and William 
Silis, esq., senior bursar of Merton College.] 

W. A. 3 . 

NEVE, TIMOTHY (1724-1798), divine, 
born at Spalding, Lincolnshire, on 12 Get. 
1724, was the only surviving son, by his first 
wife, of Timothy Neve (1694-1767) [q. v.j 
Ho was admitted at Corpns Ohristi Oollego, 
Oxford, on 27 Oct. 1737, at the age of thir- 
teen, and was elected scholar in 1737 and 
fellow in 1747. He graduated B.A. 1741, 
M.A. 1744, B.D. 1768, and D.D. 1768. In 
1759 he was one of the preachers at the 
Chapel Royal, Whitehall, and on 23 April 
in that year he was instituted, on the nomi- 
nation of Bishop Green of Lincoln, to the 
rucLory of Middleton Stoney, Oxfordshire, 
which ho resigned in 1792 in favour of his 
son, the Rev. Egorton Robert Neve (1706- 
1818). In L7Q2 he waB appointed by Ilia 
collego to the rectory of Letcomb-Bnssett, 
Berkshire, but be vacated it two years later, 
on his preferment by the same body to (he 
more valuable rectory of Godington, Ox- 
fordshire, which hB kept for the rest of his 
life. From 1783 (o his death in L798 Neve 
hold tho Lady Margaret professorship of 
divinity at Oxford and tho sixth prebendal 
stall in Worcester Cathedral, no was also 
ohaplain of Merton College, Oxford, and the 
second lecturer on the Boraplon foundation. 
Ho was partly paralysed for several years 
boforohis death, which took placB at Oxford 
on 1 Jau. 1798. He left a wifo, three sons, 
and two daughters. Tho widow is com- 
memorated by G. Y. Cox as ‘ a gay old lady,’ 
living for many years in Beam or Biliam, 
opposite Morton College chnpol, and one or 
his daughters was ranked among the belles 
of academic society. 

Nevo’s chief works were : 1. ‘Animadver- 
sions upon Mr, Phillips’s History of the Life 
of Cardinal Tolo,’ 1786; a vindication of tho 
doctrine and oliaraet er of tho reformers from 
tho attacks which Thomas Phillips (1708- 
1784) [q. v.], a priest of the Raman commu- 
nion, lincl mado upon them. Neve’s copy, 
bound up in three interleaved volumes, with 
numerous notes by him, and with several 
letters inserted flam Jortin, Charles Towns- 
hend, and others, is in the British Museum. 
Some of the criticisms of Neve were expressed 
in very strong terms, and Phillips animad- 
verted upon them in tho third adtfcion (pp. 
248 et seq.) of his 1 Study of Sacred Litera- 
ture, to wnioh is added an Answer to the 
Principal Objections to tho nislory of the 
Life of Cardinal Pole,’ 2, ‘Eight Sermons 

B 
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preached before University of Oxford in 1781 
ns Bampton Lecturer,’ 1781. Tho orgumont 
of this work was to prove that Jesus Christ 
was tho Messiah ana Saviour of the World. 
3. 1 Seventeen Sermons on Various Subjects, ’ 
1798. A posthumous work, published for 
the benefit of his family, Sit letters ad- 
dressed to him by Maurice Johnson [q, v.l on 
antiquarian topics are printed in the * Biblio- 
theca Topographica Britnnnica,’ iii. 417-35. 
Neve was elected in April 1746 a fellow of 
the Literary Society at Spalding, and became 
its correspondent at Oxford. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1880 ; Fowler's 
Corpus Ohristi Coll (Oxford Hist. Roc,), pp. 282, 
405 ; Oox’s Recollections of Oxford, 2nd edit. p. 
166 j dent. Mag. 1798, pt. i. pp. 85-0 j Ls Neve’s 
Fasti, iii. 85, 619 ; Nichols’s Lit. Aneed. vi. 70, 
S9-100, 134; Blomfleld's BicesterDonnory, pt. i v. 
pp. 80-1.] W. P. 0. 

NEVELL, JOHN (A. 1697), vice-admi- 
ral, descended from a junior branch of the 
Nevilles of Abergavenny, servod as a volun- 
teer in the fleet during the early part of the 
third Dutch war, and in 1673 was promoted 
f o he lieutenant of the French Ruby. In June 
1676 he was appointed to the Sapphire, one 
of the squadron in the Mediterranean under 
Sir John Narhrough |q.v.], and commanded 
by Captain Thomas Harman, who was killed 
in action with an Algerine corsair on 9 Sepl . 
1677. Harman was succeeded by Captain 
(afterwards Sir) Olowdisley Shovell, who con- 
tracted a lifelong friendship with his lieu- 
tenant. Nevell remained in the Sapphire 
till December 1080, when he was moved by 
Vice-admiral Herbert into hie flagship, tho 
Bristol, and on 21 Feb. 1681-2 he was pro- 
moted to the command of the Anne yaolit. 
On 8 May 1082 he was posted to tho Bris- 
tol, in which he continued with Horhert till 
the end of 1083, and afterwards by himself 
till 1086. In 1686 he commanded the Gar- 
land, and in August 1086 was appointed to 
the Grown, in which he went to tho Medi- 
terranean in the squadron undor Sir Roger 
Strickland [q.v.], returning in 1687, Not- 
withstanding liis known friendship for Her- 
bert [see Herbert, Amnim, Earl or Toe- 
rington], the avowed partisan of the Prince 
of Orange, he was appointed on 26 Sept. 1 688 
to the Elizabeth, from whioh he was moved 
in the following March to the Henrietta, 
and again in February 1689-90 to tho Royal 
Sovereign, Tarringtoii's flagship in the battle 
of Beachy Head. In September 1690 he 
was appointed to the Rent, as captain of 
whioh lie served on shore under the Earl of 
Marlborough at (lie reduction of Cork in 
October, lie was still in tho Kent in i 692, 
and on 19 May was in tho lrnttie of Barfleur, 
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in the division of the rod sqnudron under 
Sliovell, which first broke through the Prencl 
line. In the following January he was ap. 
pointed first captain of the Britannia, carry- 
ing tho flag of the three admirals, joint 
commanders-in-chief. On 7 July 169’3 ] 19 
was promoted to be rear-admiral, and during 
the rest of the year commanded a squadron 
off Dunkirk. In December, with his flag in 
the Royal Oak, he went out to the Mediter- 
ranean as second in command under Sir 
Francis Wheler [q.v.], but happily escaped 
in the storm of 19 Feb. 1693-4, when 
Whaler, with a large part of the squadron, 
was lost. Having collected the shattered 
remains of the fleet, Nevell went to Cadiz 
to refit, and in June joined Russell off Gape 
Sparlel [seo Ittrasnrm, Edward, Earl 01 
Oerord]. He was afl orwards sent to cruise 
along the African ooast, and continued 
second in command under Russell, and after- 
wards under Sir George Rooke [q. v.ltillhe 
returned lo England in April 1696. In 
October he was appointed commander-in- 
chief in the Mediterranean, and sailed on 
8 Nov. ; but at Cadiz he received his pro- 
motion to tiie rank of vice-admiral, and 
orders to go to Madeira and the West Indies, 
where Iho French were undorst ood to he form- 
ing astrong fleet , under the eommandofM.de 
Poi ntis, He arrivod at. Barbados on ] 7 April 
1697, and, having collected the fleet, wont on 
to Antigua and Jamaica. There he had 
uews of the French atlaclc on Cartagena, 
and sailed at once in the liopo of inlsr- 
cepling them on the way homo. When 
about halfway across to the mainland he 
sighted their fleet. Their ships wore laden 
with plunder, and in no humour to submit it 
to tho chances of an engagement. They pur 
sued tlie voyage undor a press of sail, and 
Nevell, after a fruitless ellaso for five days, 
went to Cartagena to seo if he oould render 
any assistance. Following Do Pointis.the 
buccaneers had attacked and plundered the 
town, carrying away what the French had 
left.; and the inhabitants, left destitute, hod 
taken to tho woods, whoso shelter they 
oould hardly he persuaded to leave. Nevell 
went on to Havana to consult with the 
governor as to providing for tho soenrity of 
the treasure fleet then lying there, worth, 
it was said, some ton or twelve million 
sterling. The governor of Havana, how- 
ever, was not prepared lo place implicit con- 
fidence in the English, and would not allow 
them to entor tho harbour. They were suf- 
fering from raging fever ; the rear-admiral, 
sovoral officers, and great, numbers of tho 
men died, and Novoll determined to take 
tho squadron lo tiie coast of Virginia. The 
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fever still pursued them ; and shortly after 
their arrival there Nevell himself sickened 
amt died, partly, it was thought, of vexa- 
tion at the ill-success of tho campaign. _ His 
w ill, at Somerset House (Pyne, 247), signed 
2 Nov. 1690, gives 501. to each of two sisters, 
Elizabeth Nevell and Martha Carpenter; 
the rest of the property to be divided 
equally between his wife, Mary, and two 
daughters, Mary and Elizabotk. Tko will 
was proved by the widow on 2 Nov. 1697. 

| Charnoek’s Biog. Nav. ii. 83 ; Commission 
and Warrant Books in Public Record Office ; 
Botes from tho papers of Charles Sorgison 
Id 1732). clerk of the acts, 1683-1719, now in 

tho possession of the family, kindly contributed 
by Mr. W. Laird Clowes j Lediard’s Naval Hist. 
Bee also Troude’s Bataillos Navalea de la Prance, 
i, 236-7-] K - L - 

NEVTLE or NEVYLE and NEVILL. 
[See Neville.] 

NEVILLE, ALAN nn ( d . 1191 P), judge, 
son of yErnisiue de Neville, was probably de- 
scended from Gilbert de Neville, who is mo3t 
doubtfully said to have commanded William 
the Conqueror’s fleet. Alan’s brothor, also 
Gilbert de Noville, was an ancestor of the 
Nevilles of ltahy [see under Neville, 
Robert nn (d. 1282)]. Ho is first men- 
tioned in 1106 as a judge of the exchequer, 
and may have been also a ‘Marescallus 
Regis.’ In the following year he was ap- 
pointed justice of tho forests, and con- 
tinued till his death to be chief justice 
of forests throughout England (Roonn nn 
Ho widen, Rolls Her. ii. 289). He held vari- 
ous lands in Lincolnshire (of. Pipe Polls, sd. 
1814, pp. 26, 116, 137), and was granted the 
Savemako Forest in Wiltshire by Henry II 
(Madox, Evch. ed. 1769, ii. 220). He sup- 
ported the lciug loyally against Bechet (see 
Materials for Life of Becket, Rolls Ser. v. 
73), and for this was excommunicatod by 
the archbishop in 1166, afterwards recoiving 
absolution from Gilbert Foliot, bishop of Lon- 
don, conditionally on his going to Romo on 
his way to Jerusalem and submitting there 
to the pope. In 1168 Tiockut excommuni- 
cated him again for committing his chaplain 
to prison. As late as 1189 he was holding 
pleas of the forest {Pipe Polls, ed. 1844, 1 
Rio. I). He died in 2 Richard I (8 Sept. 
1190-2 Sept. 1191), leaving two sons, Alan, 
a justice itinorant in 1170, and Geoffrey de 
Neville, d. 1226 [q, v.] 

[Foss’s Livos of tho Judges; Madox’s Exeh, 
ed. 1763, i. 126 j Dugdala's Bnromigo, i. 287 ; 
Matthew Paris’s Chronica Majora (Rolls Sor,), 
t. 284, 214; H. J. Swallow’s Do Nova Villa, 


Newcastle, 1886, Daniel Rowland’s Hist, ana 
Genealogical Account of tho Family of Noiill, 
1830.] J. A. IT. 

NEVILLE, ALEXANDER (d. 1392), 
archbishop of York, was younger brother of 
John, fifth lord Neville of llaby [q. v.j 
(Knighton, c. 2713), and was son of Ralph, 
fourth lord Neville [q. v.l, and his wile 
Alice, daughter of Hugh, lord Audley (Dtra- 
BA.LE, Baronage, i, 296). He received a 
yrehend in York by command of Edward III 
m 1361, and was archdeacon of Durham from 
1369 to 1371. lie was elected archbishop 
in succession to John Thoresby, who died 
6 No v. 1 378, and, a hull having been obtained, 
was consecrated 4 June 1374 at Westmin- 
ster, and enthroned at York on 18 Dec. 
On his consecration he presented to his cathe- 
dral two maBsive silver-gilt candlesticks. As 
soon as he came to York ho quarrelled with 
the dean and chapter, and specially with the 
treasurer, John Clifford. He also quarrelled 
with tho canons of the collegiate ohurches of 
Beverley and Ripon, and by all means in his 
power endeavoured arbitrarily to override 
their statutes. At Beverley he met with 
stout resistance, ne seized the revenues of 
the church, and in 1381 displaced six of the 
vicars, filling their places wilh six vicars 
olioral from York, who remained at Beverley 
more than two years. The Beverley vicars 
ware finally reinstated by order of the Icing 
and parliament in 1388. He also quarrelled 
with the citizons of York. In 1384 ho re- 
moved his consistory court from York to 
Beverley, which he made the placo of meet- 
ing for synods and convocations. When King 
Richard was in the neighbourhood in 1387 
he redressed the grievances of the citizens, 
but declined to interfere in ecclesiastical 
quarrels (Knighton, c. 2692 ; Diuxd, Ebor- 
aevm, pp. 486, 430). These Neville had 
prosecuted with much vigour and harshness, 
freely using tho woapone of suspension and 
oxcommumcation, Appeals were mado to 
tho pope, whose sentence was against the 
archbishop ( Chronica Pontificum Eccleaim 
Ebor, ap, Historians of York, pp. 428, 424). 
These quarrels ove enough to account for the 
cessation during his primacy of the building 
of the new choir at York, begun by his pre- 
decessor Thoresby ( York Fabric Polls, pp. 
13, 187). However, he gave one hundred 
marks to the fabric, and presented the church 
with a splendid cope, adorned with gold and 
precious stones. He also repaired thearchi- 
episcopal castle atOawood, built new towers 
to it, and gave two small bolls to the chapel, 
out of which was cast one large bell celled 
Alexander after him. 

Neville was ono of the most trusted friends 

n 2 
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nf Richard II, and was a conspicuous mem- 
ber of the court party. In tue autumn of 
1380 ho was included in the commission, ap- 
pointed to regulate the affairs of the king- 
dom and the royal household (Rolls of Fur- 
liamnnt, iii. 221; Stubbs, Constitutional 
History, iii. 475, 476), Prom that time at 
least lie soems to have been constantly at 
the court, where his presence was displeasing 
to the lords of Gloucester's party, for he en- 
couraged the king to resist the commissioner's, 
to withdraw himself from their society, and 
to listen only to the advice of his favourit es, 
telling him that if ho yielded to the lords lie 
would have no power left, and that they 
wero making him a merely titular king 
(Chroniron Anglia, p. 874). He is said to 
have been one of those who advised Richard 
to leave the court in 1387, and join his 
favourite Robert de Vero, duko of Ireland, 
in Wales, and to take active measures against 
the opposition (ib. p. 379 ; Vita Ricardi, pp, 
77, 84). Fie assisted in placing the king's 
case against the commission before the judges 
at Shrewsbury (Kitigilton, c. 2093), and is 
said to have advised that Gloucester and tire 
Earl of Arundel should ha surprised and 
arrested. Accompanying the king to Not- 
tingham in his hasty progress through the 
country, he took part in the council held 
there, and on 25 Aug. obtained and signed 
the decision of the judges in the king’s 
favour (ib. c. 2696: 'Chronicon Anglias, p. 
382). Ho entered London with the icing on 
10 Nov., going in front of tlio procession, 
with Ms ctobs borne before him. On the 
12th Gloucester, Arundel, and Warwick, 
who were advancing with an armed force 
towards London, sent William Courlonay 
[q. v.l, archbishop of Canterbury, and others 
to Richard, demanding that Neville, Michael 
de la Pole, the duke of Ireland, and others 
should he punished as traitors, and two 
days later formally appealed them of treo- 
son. Richard received the lords at Wosi- 
minBter on the 17th, and promised them that 
Neville and the four others whom they ac- 
cused should attend the next parliament and 
answer for their acts. On the 20th Neville 
fled, and it.was believed went northwards 
(ib. 2701) ; he soon, probably, went over to 
Flanders. In the parliament that met in 
February 1388 he and the other four wore 
appealed of treason by the lords, He did 
not appear, and was pronounced guilty. 
Being a churchman he escaped sontonoe of 
death, hut was outlawed, all his lands nnd 
goods were forfeited, and further proceed- 
ings wero to be taken (ib. cc. 2713-27; 
Rolls of Parliamrnf, iii. 229-80). An ap- 
plication was made to Pope Urban VI, who i 


in Aprilissncd a hull translating him to tins 
see of St. Andrews. Urban’s authority wm 
not acknowledged by the Scots, so tliiB trans- 
lation was illusory, and had merely the same 
affect as deprivation. Novillo ended his days 
as a parish priest at Louvain, where he died 
on 10Mayl892,andwos bnriod in the church 
of the Carmelites in that city. In 1397 he 
was declared to have been loyal. 

[Historians of York, ii. 422-5 (Rolls Ser.)' 
Knighton, ec. 2685-91, 2693-728, od. Twysdsn' 
Vita Rio. TI. pp. 77, 81, 89, 97, 100, 106, ed! 
Hoarno ; Chron. Anglioe a mon. 3. Alhani, pp 
374, 379, 382, 384, 386 (Rolls 3or.) ; T. WdlBing- 
liam, ii. 162, 163, 184, 1(10, 172, 179 (Rolls 
Sar.); Rolls of Pari. iii. 229-30; Fabric Rolls 
of York, pp. 13, 187 (Surtoos Soc.) ; Le Nave's 
Fasti, od. Hardy, iii. 107, 174, 303; Drake's 
Ithoracum, pp. 435, 436 ; Stubbs’s Const. Hist, 
ed, 1875, ii. 470, 476-81-1 W. H. 

NEVILLE, ALEXANDER (1514- 
1611), scholar, born in 1 5d 1 , was brother ot 
Thomas Neville [q. v.], dean of Canterbury, 
and son of Richard Neville of South Lever- 
ton, Nottinghamshire, by Anne, daughter o( 
Sir Walter Manlell of Tleyford, Northamp- 
tonshire. Towards tlio ond of his life ike 
father removed 1 o Canterbury, wliero he died 
on 3 Aug. 1599. Uis mother’s sister Mar- 
garet was mother of Uamabo Qoogo [q. v.] 
Alexander was educated at Cambridge, where 
he graduated M.A. in 1581 at the same time 
as Robert, earl of Essox. On leaving the 
university he seems 1 0 have studied lmv in 
London, where he became acquainted with 
George Gascoigne [q. v.] the poet. He is one 
of the five friends whom Gascoigne describes 
as challenging him to write poems on Lai in 
mottoes proposed by themselves (of. (tAS- 
0010 N]], Flowres of Poesie, 1572). Neville 
soon entered the Bervico of Archbishop Parker, 
apparentlyas a secretary, and edited for him 
‘Tabula HeptaTchiiB Saxonicoo ’ (Tanotk), 
In an extant letter in Latin addressed to hi? 
master, Neville drew an attractive picture of 
the studious life led by the archbishop and 
his secretaries (Stbyph, Pi/rlreiy iii. 346). He 
att ended Parker's funeral on 6 Juno 1575 (ib, 
ii. 482), and wrote an elegy in Lathi heroics 
(ib. ii, 430-7). Ho remainod in the service of 
Parker’s successors, Grindal and Whitgift (of. 
Stevpb, Whitgift, \. 435). PosRiblylio is iden- 
tical with the Aloxandov Nevilfo who sat in 
parliament as M.P. for Ciivistclmrcli, Hamp- 
shire, in 1685, and for Saltasli in 1001. He 
died on 4 Oct. 1 614, and was buried on 9 Oct. 
in Canterbury Cathedral, whoro the dean 
erected a monument to commemorate both 
bis brother and himself (BArair.T, Canter- 
bury, A pp p. 7). He married Jano, daughter 
of Richard Duncombe of Morton, Bucking- 
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liuHtehire, and widow of Sir Gilbert Dethick, 
but left no it-sue. 

His chief work was an account in Latin of 
Kett’s rebellion of 1549, to which he ap- 
pended a description of Norwich and its an- 
tiquities. The work, which was undertaken 
under Parker’s guidance, was entitlud ‘A. 
Nevylii . . .doFuroribus NorfolcenaiumKetto 
Duce. Eiusduin Norvicus,’ London (by H. 
Binneman), 1576. A list of the mayors and 
sheriffs of Norwich was added. The dedi- 
cation was addressed to Parker, and Themes 
Divnt [q. v.] prefixed verses. A passage on 
p. 183 incidentally spoke of the laziness of the 
Welsh levies who had taken part in the sup- 
pression of Kelt’s rebellion, and compared the 
Welsh soldiers to sheep. Offence was taken 
by the government at this sneer, and a new 
edition was at once issued with the offensive 
sentences omitted and an additional dedi- 
cation to Archbishop Grindal,the successor of 
Parker, who had died in the interval, Neville 
also published in 1676 1 A.Nevylli ad Walliro 
proceres apologia ’ (London, by H. Binue- 
mau, 4to), in which he acknowledged hie 
error of judgment. The account of Kett was 
appended under the title ‘ Kettus ’ to Chris- 
topher Ocland’s ‘Anglorum Prasha, ’ 1682, 
and in 1616 an English translation hy the 
Rev. Richard Woods of Norwich appeared 
with the title ‘Norfolk Furies their Foyle 
under Kett and their Accursed Captaine: 
with a description of the famous Oitye of 
Norwich j ' another edition is dated 1623. 

Neville was a competent writer of Latin 
verse and prose. His earliest publication was 
a translation of Seneca’s ‘ CEdipus,’ which 
he 1 englished ’ in a rough ballad metre in 
1660, unci dedicated to Henry Wotton. It 
was first published ns ‘The Lamentable Tra- 
gedie of CEdipua the Sonne of Laius, Kyng of 
Thebes, out of Seneca. By A. Nevyle,’ Lon- 
don, 1668, fivo (Brit. Mus.) Thomas Newton 
(1642 P-1007) [q. v,] inoluded it in his 
‘ Seneca hieTennu Tragedies,’ London, 1681. 

In 1687 appeared Neville’s ‘Academics 
Oantahrigiensis laorymte turnulo . . , P. Sid- 
ney saeratiB per A. Nevillmn,’ Cambridge, 
1587, 4to, with a dedication to the Earl of 
Leicester. Sir John Hariugton commended 
this poem in his annotations ou Ariosto’s 
‘Orlando Furioso’ (bk. 87). Neville also 
contributed English, verses to his uncle Bar- 
nabe Googo’s ‘ Eglogs and Sonettes,’ 1603. 
According to on entry in the ‘Stationers’ 

‘ Registers ’ (Collier, JK vtraots, ii. 87), he 
was in 1676 engaged on a translation of 
Livy. 

[Cole’s Athenee Cantab, in Brit. Mus. Addit. 
MH. 6877 ! Runlet's MS. Chorus Vatuw ; Nutus 
and Qnuru'S, 1st sor, v, 442, 3rd sor, iii, 114, 1 


177 j Tanner's Bibl. Brit.; Brydges’s Restitute, 
i. 84 ; iv. 369 ; Ribbon's Bibl. Anglo Booties.] 

NEVILLE, ANNE (1450-1486), queen 
of Richard ill. [Sec Aum] 

NEVILLE, CHARLES, sixth Eaia or- 
WlsthohIiAED (1543—1001), was eldest sou 
of Henry, fifth earl (1526 P-1663) [see under 
Neville, IUlvti, fourth Eaj.il], hy his first 
wile, Jane, daughter of Thomas Manners, 
first earl of Rutland [q. v,] lie was bom in 
1543, and was brought up in all probability 
as a Roman catholic at Raby Castle, Durham, 
the family seal. His father certainly was a 
reactionary, and was one of the supporters 
of Queen Mary (Sint. Mi SIS’. Comm. 7th Rep. 
App. p, 610). In AuguBt 1563 Charles suc- 
ceeded as sixth Earl of Westmorland on the 
doathof his father. lie did not, however, take 
his seat in the House of Lords till 80 Sept. 
1686. His marriage into the Howard family 
definitely connected him with the old catholic 
party, but he was loyal in 1665, when the 
Earl of Bedford met him at Morpeth. He 
was doubtless fired to rebellion by the ad- 
vice of his numerous catholic relatives, espe- 
cially Christopher Neville [q. v.] (cf. Bowes 
to Sussex, 16 Nov. 1009, in Memorials of 
ihe JRebellion, j>. 34), and by that of many 
family friends in the north. Nevertheless 
in March 1509 he was on the council for the 
north, and was made a commissioner for 
musters. His attitude became known in the 
autumn of 1669. In September he was re- 
quired to meet the Earl of Sussex at York. 
He and the Earl of Northumberland de- 
clined (4 Nov.) to go [soe Pekcy, Thomas, 
d. 15721. Tho government, finding that tho 
two earls had been in correspondence with 
the S]iunish ambassador, ordered them to 
come to London, and tliair refusal to obey 
was the formal signal of rebellion. Early 
in November they assembled their forces, 
marched from Raby to Durham on 14 Nov., 
restored the mass, and pushed on smith to 
Darlington, aud thence towards York, Their 
first design was to roloaao Mary Queen of 
Soots, who was then confined at Tutbury; 
and, ns they wished to avoid a. oheck at the 
outset, they passed by York without assault- 
ing it. A detachment from thoir army 
meanwhile had secured Hartlepool in order 
to keep open communications with the con- 
tinent, whence aid was expected. Bv the 
time the main body reached Clifford Moor 
Mary was no longer at Tutbury, having been 
safely moved to Coventry. Their disappoint- 
ment entirely changed the plans of the rebels, 
who now most unwisely resolved to retreat, 
in the hope of holding the north of England, 
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uid tlioro intended to \\ tub to give battle to 
any force tliat might be sent against them, 
Tlieleadeisweiasolemniy proclaimed traitors 
at Windsor on 20 Nov., and on the 30tli the 
ictiealmg 1 army hrohe up. Westmorland 
ivent to Barnard Castle, which was held by 
Sir George Bowes, who had to capitulate 
owing to the tieachery of the garrison [see 
under "Bowes, Sib Geouge, 1627-168(1], 
Thence he led his men to Baby, which is 
only a few miles distant. 

At the approach of the main royal army 
from the south Westmorland fled, with 
Northumberland, across the border into the 
country of the Kers, living for a time in the 
castle of Ferniehurst, Roxburghshire (of. 
Memorials, p. 114). Sir Bobert Constable, 
an English spy, was employed to try and in- 
duce the earl, who was a connection by mar- 
riage (cf. TesiamenlaVetusta, p. 706), to come 
into England, and from Constable’s house 
sue for pardon; but Constable’s negotia- 
tions were unsuccessful. The account of the 
transaction wiE he found in the * Sadler Stato 
Papers.’ The earl passed over into the Spanish 
Netherlands. At first he lived at Louvain, 
and seems to havo been provided with money, 
as he kept twelve or thirteen servants. Ilia 

E ension from the king of Spain was two 
undred crowns a month. 

Meanwhile in 1671 he was formaUy at- 
tainted (13 EEz. cap. 16), his estates in the 
diocese of Durham going to the crown in- 
stead of to the bishop, on the novel plea that 
the crown had had the trouble of defending 
them. The famous castle of Baby remained 
crown property tiE it was bought by Sir 
Ilnny Vane about 1646, and thus it is now 
held by Lord Barnard, his representative. 

Occasional notices of Westmorland, not 
always to his credit, are found during the 
next thirty years. In January 1672 he was 
one of the deputation of English exiles 
who asked aid from PhiEp at Brussels in 
support of the Bidolfl plot. PhiEp, however, 
or at ell events Alva, knew the real value of 
his suggestions, and when in 1678 he urged 
the landing of a fores in Northumberland, 
Alva remarked that his word was that of a 
nobleman out of his country, In spite of 
these transactions Westmorland was con- 
tinually trying to negotiate for his return to 
England, but the only result seems to have 
been unsuccessful plots to kidnap him on the 

5 art of the English government in 1676 and 
686. About 1677 he went to live at Maas- 
tricht and is said to have been friendly with 
Don John of Austria, though apparently he 
had no official relations with him. In 1680 he 
was colonel of a regiment composed of Eng- 
E,sh refugees in the Spanish service, and in 


March 1681 he went on a pilgrimage to Boms, 
to got money if possible. He stayed at the 
English College, and returned with someeoit 
of a commission. lie is said to have lived 
viciously in later Efe, and is described in 
1683 as ‘ a person utterly wasted by looseness 
of life and by God’s punishment .’ He was at 
Brussels in 1600, tluuking of another mai- 
riago, but died, deep'in debt, at Nieuport on 
16 Nov. 1601. 

Westmorland married before 1601 Jans 
Howard, eldest daughter of Henry Ilowaid, 
earl of Surrey [q. v.] Hib wife, of whom be 
was evidently ibnd, was a woman of spirit, 
Bowes records, in a letter of 16 Nov. 1609, 
that when Markenfiold, Beod, and other 
rebels left the earl she ‘ hraste owte agnynste 
them with groat curses, as well for their un- 
happye counselling ns nowo, there cowerd 
fly gnt e.’ She had a pension of 3001. from 
the queen during her husband’s exile, diod in 
1603, and wag buried alKonninghnll, Norfolk. 
By her Westmorland left four daughters- 
Catherine, married to Sir Thomas Grey of 
UhiEingham ( N orthumhorland ; Eleanor, who 
died unmarried ; Margaret, who married Sir 
Nicholas TudBey of Yorkshire ; Anne, wlio 
married David, brother of Sir William Ingleby 
of Bipley, Yorkshire. Interesting particu- 
lars as to Lady Margaret’s com ursion from 
Boman Catholicism by Mathew Hutton [q. v.] 
in 1694r-6 are to be found in Hutton’s 1 Corre- 
spondence’ (Surtees Soc,), p. 92, &c. 

[Surtees’BHist. of Durham, vol. iv. ; Surtees's 
Sketch of the Stock of tko Nevilos, pp. 11, 12; 
Oal. of State Papers, Dom. j Froude's Hibt, of 
Engl. ; Oal. of Hatfield MSS. iii. 138, 147; How- 
land's Hist. Family of Novilli Memorials of the 
Rebellion of 1669 ; Doylo’B Official "Bnronnge, 
iii. 036 ; Stoney’e Life and Times of Sir B, 
Sadlor ; Sadler Stato Papers ; Norton’s Letters, 
f, iii. ; Bishop Percy’s Folio MS. ii. 210, &e ] 

W. A. J. A. 

NEVILLE, OHEISTOPIIEB (fl. 1609), 
rebel, was fourth son of Ealph, fourth earl of 
Westmorland [q. v.l, by Catherine, daughter 
of Edward Stafford, duko of Buckingham, 
He was of violent temper, and in youth ho 
went to a horse race air Uatherly Moor in 
Yorkshire to assault one Christopher Bokeby, 
He was an ardent catholic, alia had much 
influence over his nephew Charles, sixth 
earl of Westmorland [q. v.l TIo waB a 
leader in the northern rebellion of 1609, 
and was doubtless largely responsible for the 
share taken in it by his nephew (cf. Memo- 
rials qf the Rebellion of 1669, p. 84). In tho 
proclamation against the rebels issued by the 
Earl of Sussex, the commander for the quoon, 
on 19 Nov. 1669, Christopher Neville was 
one of those exempted from the benefits of 
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the pardon offered, When the main body 
of the rebels went south to capture and re- 
lease Mary Queen of Soots, about the end of 
November, Neville with a small force tinned 
aside and secured Hartlepool, hoping probably 
to welcome there reinforcementsfrom abroad, 
The rebels held the town as late as 17 Doc, ; 
hut Neville did not reside there regularly, 
and was at the siege of Barnard Castle on 
1 Dec., when he issued an order for a muster 
there. When the rebels broke up their forces 
he remained for some time at the head of a 
small troop of horse, but soon fled across the 
border to Scotland, and was received either 
at Ferniehurst, Roxburghshire, by the Kars, 
or at Branxholm by the Scotts of Buccleugh. 
Bat he seems to have returned to England 
early in February 1669-70. Sir George 
Bowes wrote to Sir Thomas Qargrave m 
February that Neville had been in biding 
near Brancepeth Castle. He soon afterwards 
escaped to Flanders. He was living at Lou- 
vain in 1671, ond at Brussels in 1676. Like 
the other exilos, he enjoyod a small pension 
from the Bang of Spam. lie died in exile. 
Bis estates, on hiB attainder in 1660, wero 
of course forfeited. Ho is always described 
as of Kirby MoorBide. Neville married 
Annie, daughter of John Fullhorpe of 11 ipe- 
well, Yorkshire, widow of Francis Wandis- 
ford of Kirklington, in the same county. 
By her he left no issue ; a son by her first 
husband, Christopher Wandisford, married 
Sir George Bowes's daughter. 

Much of Nevillo’s forfaited estate came to 
him through his wife, and in 1670 the Earl of 
Sussex sent to Cecil to ask for some help 
for her. He stated at the time that Nevillo 
had treated her badly. From an inquiry held 
in 1674, it appears that Nevillo had givon 
the rectory of Kirby Moorside to William 
Barkley, alias Smith, whose wife Katherine 
was reputed to he his mistress, While he 
was at Ferniehurst this woman twice sent 
him a ring, and lie in answer desirod her to 
live according to tho laws, and said that ho 
would never think well of them that woro 
not good to her. 

Christopher’s brother, OtrmnEET Neville 
{fl. 1669), also took a prominent part in the 
rebellion. Ho lived at Brancepeth, helped 
to restore tho altars at Durham, fled with 
his brothor to the Low Countries, and was 
pensioned, and, like him, died in exile. 

Christopher Neville the rebel must be 
carefully distinguished from Christopher 
Neville, the son of ItichaTd Neville, second 
lord Latimer [a. v.], by Anno, daughter of 
Sir Humphrey Stafford. 

[The three authorities for the rebellion, , 
Sharp’s Memorials, Tho Sadler Papers (od.Olif- j 


ford), Stoney’s Life of Sadleir, all notice both 
Christopher and Cuthbert Neville ; Letters and 
Papera, Hen. VIII, v. 1670; Cal. of State Papers 
Dom. 1547-80 ; Cal. of State Papeis, Por, Ser. 
1660-71, p. 785; Howland's Account of the 
Family of Novill, 1830; Snrteos’s Durham, iv. 
162; Haywoll's Northallerton, p. 60; Frouds's 
Hist, of England, vol. ix.] W. A. J. A. 

NEVILLE, EDMUND (1660 P-1618 P), 
conspirator, was son of Richard Neville of 
Pedwjn and of Wyke, Warwickshire, by 
Barbara, daughter of William Arden of Park- 
hall, in the same county. Richard Neville, 
the father, was grandson of John Neville, 
third boron Latimer [q. v.] Edmund lived 
for some time abroad, it was said in the 
Spanish service. About the beginning of 
1684 he returned to England, claiming to bo 
the heir to bis grand-uncle, the fourth and 
last Lord Latimer, who had died in 1677 [see 
undor Neville, John, third baron], Cecil’s 
son Thomas, afterwards first earl of Exeter 
[q. v.], had married Dorothy, daughter and 
co-heiress of the last Lord Latimer, and lienee 
was glad to take any opportunity of injuring 
Edmund. lie was suspected from the moment 
of his return. A merchant named Wright 
said that he had seen him at Rouon, and that 
while there ho had lodged with the Nortons 
[see N outon, Richard] . In 1684 he was con- 
cerned in what is termed Parry’s plot to kill 
tho queen [see under Parry y William, d. 
1685J. Parry seems to have been in com- 
munication with him, ond speaks of him os 
an honourable gentleman of great descent ; 
he also claims him as a relation, though tho 
connection was slight (cf. Forais, Hist. of 
Romish Treasons, p. 342). Nevdlo was at 
once sont to the Tower, and in 1686 rovealed 
the whole affair. He remained long in the 
Towor, though he made constant efforts to 
got out. In 1696 he brought a desperate 
charge of treason against the lieutenant of 
the Tower (cf. Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. 
App. p. 641). He was soon afterwards libe- 
rated, and probably went abroad. He claimed 
tho earldom of Westmorland after the death 
of Uhurlos, sixth earl [q. v.TL in 1001 ; but 
his petition was not hoard, though ho may 
have been the next heir. He died about 
1618 at Dunkirk, probably in poverty. A 
monument to his memory was placed in the 
chancel of Eastham Ohuroh, Essex. He mar- 
■iod, 2rst,Jane Martignis, dame de Colombo, 
a lady of Hainault, by whom he left no issue ; 
seoondly, Jane, daughter of Richard Smythe, 
member of a Warwickshire family, by whom 
ho left a son, Ralph, and several daughters. 
His widow had, probably as a compensation 
for her husband’s claims, a ponsion of 1004 
a year from James I. 
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[Rovlanil'b Account of the Family of Nevill; 
Cal . State Papers., Dom. Eliz, 1 581-90, p. 226 &c. ; 
D’Lttas’a Journals, p, 85b; Surtees's Durham, 
iv. 162, 164 , Strype’s Annuls, in. i. 272, &c. ii. 
837, iv. 832, &c.] W. A. j. A. 

NEVILLE, EDMUND (1005-1647), 
jesuit, was bom in his father's house at 
Hopcar, Lancashire, in 1606, and, after study- 
ing at St. Omer, entered the English College 
at Dome on 29 Sept. 1621, under the name 
of Sales. He wus admitted to the novitiate 
of the Society of Je6us at St. Andrews, 
Home, in 1626. In 16S6 he was minister at 
Ghent, and three years later he was ordered 
to the English mission , 1 where he rendered 
important services to religion by his talonts, 
zed, and most engaging and conciliatory 
manners’ (Olivee, Collectanea S. J! p. 148). 
In 1689 he was a missioner in London ; on 
8 Aug. 1640 he was professed of the four 
■vows; in 1642 he was in the Oxford dis- 
trict ; and in 1646 he was stationed in the 
‘college of St. Francis Xavier,’ which com- 
prised South Wales, Monmouthshire, Here- 
fordshire, and Gloucestershire. In the time 
of the Commonwealth he suffered imprison- 
ment on account of his sacerdotal character; 
but, as no proof could be adduced to show 
that he was really a priest, he was set at 
liborty. He died on 18 July 1647. 

He wrote ‘ The Palm of Christian Forti- 
tude, or the Glorious Combats of the Chris- 
tians in Japan ’ [St. Omer ?], 1080, 8vo, and 
‘ The Life of St. Augustine, Doctor of the 
Church, ’ which was not published, and is 
said to be extant in manuscript, 

[De Bacler'i Bibl. das Ecrivains de la Com- 
pagnie da J6sus, ii. 1521; Foley’s Records, v. 
360, vi. 296, 406, vii. 880; Southwell's Bibl. 
Sc’iptorum8oc. Jcsu, p 184.; Tanner's Societas 
Jesu Apostoloium Iimtatnx, p. 760.] T, 0, 

NEVILLE, EDWAED (d. 1476), first 
Babon op Bduqaveknt or Ameoavunk'? (a 
form which appeared in the sixteenth century 
and was not definitely adopted until 1730), 
was the sixth and youngest son of Ralph 
Neville, first earl of Westmoreland [q. v.], By 
his second wife, Joan Beaufort, daughter of 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster. His father 
had arranged, before his death in 1425, the 
match which made his youngest son the 
founder of the house which alone among the 
Neville branches has been continued in the 
male line to our own day, and is now repre- 
sented by the Marquis of Abergavenny ( Wills 
and Imentories, Surtees Soo. i. 71). The lady 
was Elizabeth Beauchamp, only child and 
heiress of Richard, earl of Worcester, who 
died in April 1422 of wounds received at tho 
siege of Meaux. Worcester’s father, William 


Beauchamp, fourth son of Thomas Beau- 
champ, earl of Warwick ( d. 1809), by (Jatke- 
liue, daughter of Ilogei Mortimer, lint earlof 
March [q.v.], inherited the castle and lamhof 
Bergavenny or Abergavenny on Usk on the 
death of the last Hastings, earl of Pembroke, 
whose father, being on the maternal side a 
nephew of William Beauchamp’s mother, 
had (16 April 1872) placed his cousin next 
in the entail (Nicolab, Historic Peerage, ed. 
Courthope ; Complete Peerage, ed. G. E. 0. 
p. 14). In 1 392 he was summoned to par- 
liament as a baron, under the title either of 
Lord Bergavenny or (perhaps more probably) 
of Lord Beauchamp of Bergavenny. Eliza- 
beth Beauchamp’s mother was Isabel le 
Desmenser, daughter, and event ually Bole heir, 
of Thomas, sixth boron le Despenser, lord of 
Glamorgan and Morgannoc,and for a moment 
earl of Gloucester, whose dignities were for- 
feited by rebellion in 1400. Worcester mar- 
ried her in July 1411, two months after his 
father’s death, when he was still simply 
Richard Beauchamp, lord Bergavenny or 
Beauchamp of Bergavenny, and Elizabeth 
was born at Hanley Castle, Worcestershire, 
on 16 Doc. 1415 (Duudald, Baronage, i. 242), 
On the death of her mother, who held them 
in jointure, Edward Neville in 1 436 obtained 
possession of her father’s lands, with the 
exception of the caBtle and lordship of Aber- 
gavenny, which was occupied, undor an en- 
tail created in 1396 by Worcester’s father, 
by his cousin Richard, earl of Warwick (A 
1439), who also by papal dispensation mar- 
ried fus cousin’s widow, Isabel. But Novillo 
was known as lord of Bergavenny, and when, 
after the death of Henry, dulto of War- 
wick, son of Richard, earl of Warwick, 
and Isabel le Desponser in 1445, the War- 
wick inheritonoe devolved upon, hie infant 
daughter, Anne Beauchamp, who was a 
ward of the orown, Neville and his wife 
forcibly entered on the castles and lands, but 
were driven out ( Complete Peerage, p. 10). 
It was not until after the death of Anne 
Beauchamp on 8 June 1449 that Neville 
obtained the royal license (14 July 1449) to 
enter on the lands, &o,, of Abergavenny 
(Doyle, Official Baronage ; Ord. Pmy Court- 
oil, y. 283 ; D trap alb, i. 809). Nevertheless 
he did not get possession of them, for they 
passed into the hands of his nephow, Richard 
Neville,, who succeeded to the Warwick 
estates in right of his wife, Anne Beau- 
champ, Bister of Henry, duke of Warwick, 
and called himself Lord of Bergavenny (Dua- 
BALD,i.S07). EdwordNoville was summoned 
to parliament as baron of Bergavenny in 
September 1460, but it was not until the 
time of his grandson that tlio castle and lord- 
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ship were definitely acquired by the holder 
of the title (Swallow, Be Nova Villa , pp. 
229-30 ; Historic Peerage, p. 10 ; Inq. post 
mortem, iv. 400). Henry VIII restored them 
to George Neville, third baron Bergavenny, 
The history of the barony of Abergavenny 
is marked by move than one anomaly, but, if 
those were right who have maintained that 
it was hold by the tenure of the castle, this 
would be the greatest. 

Edward Neville was the first person who 
was undoubtedly summoned to parliament 
under the express style of ‘Lorn of Burga- 
venny,’ and Sir HorrisNicolns was inclined to 
think that he ought to ho considered the first 
holder of the Abergavenny barony (Historic 
Peerage). He made very little figure in the 
stormy times in which somo of his brothers 
and nephews were so prominent. In 1449 ho 
had seen some military service in Normandy, 
and his sou had been one of the hostages for 
theperformance of the conditions on whiok the 
English were allowed to march out of Rouen 
in October of that year (Stevenson, Wars in 
Prance, ii. 011-12, 028). In the civil strife 
he followed the lead of the heads of his family. 
"When, in 1464, his brother-in-law, the Duke 
of York, became protector of the kingdom, 
and his eldest brother, the Earl of Salisbury, 
chancellor, Abergavenny, with other Nevillo 
peers, sot pretty regularly in the privy coun- 
cil ( Ord. Privy Council, vol. v.) Northamp- 
ton is the only battle of the civil war m 
which his presence is mentioned (Chron. ed. 
Davies). When Edward IV became king, 
Abergavenny sorved in the north under hie 
nephews against the Lancastrians in the 
autumn of 1462, and moro than ouco occurs 
as a commissioner of array in Kent, where 
he probably resided at his first wife’s manor 
of Biding , close to Maidstone (Doyle ; Swal- 
low, p. 287). Abergavenny did not change 
bis king with his nephew Warwick, died on 
18 Oct. 1476, and apparently was buriotl in 
the priory ohuveh. at Abergavenny, where 
there is a monument of a warrior, at whose 
feet is a bull, the crest of Neville (ib. p. 230), 
By his first wifo, Elisabeth Beauchamp, he 
had two sons and throe daughters. The eldest 
son, Richard, died during his father’s life- 
time, and was buried in Staindrop Okuroh, 
the ancient Neville mausoleum by tho gates 
of Baby Castle (Subtees, iv. 130 j ef. Duo- 
dalu, i. 309). Baby was now in tho hands 
of the elder family of Ralph, sari of West- 
morland, which was, by 1440, on the worst 
of terms with the younger. But George, 
the second son who succeeded his father 
as baron of Abergavenny, is said to have 
been bom at Raby. Tbe direct male line 
of Edward Nevillo ended with his great- 


grandson, Iloury Neville, who died in 1687, 
leaving only a daughter, married to Sir 
Thomas Fane. Henry Neville’s cousin, Ed- 
wurd Neville (d. 1689), obtained the castle 
and lordship of Abergavenny under an entail 
created by nenry’s father. Edward Neville’s 
son and namesake alaimed the barony in 
1698 as heir male, but a counter-claim was 
raised by Lady Fane as heir-general. The 
matter was settled by a compromise in 1604, 
when Lady Funo was allowed the barony ol 
LeDespenserond the barony of Abergavenny 
was confirmed to EdwardNeviRe, whose male 
descendant in the ninth generation now holds 
the dignity. The arrangement was a most 
anomalous one. According to all modern 
[ peerage law the writ of 1604 must have 
created a new barony. The four subsequent 
occasions on which the barony has been 
allowed to go to heirs male would in strict- 
ness equally constitute new creations (Com- 
plete Peerage, pp. 20-4). The present Mar- 
quis of Abergavenny is the fourteenth holder 
of the barony (winch lias twice gone to 
cousins) from Edward Neville, who died in 
1622 (Ilistorio Peerage). Ho alao represents 
an unbrokon Noville descent in the male 
line of twenty-one generations, from Geoffrey 
do Nevillo in the reign of Henry III, and a 
still longer ono thin ugh Geoffrey’s father, 
Roborl Fitz-Maldred, a pedigrso without 
parallol among English noble families [see 
under Neville, Ronmti nn, d. 1282]. 

Abergavenny’s second wife was Catherine 
Howard, daughter of Sir Robert Howard, 
and sister of John Howard, first duke of Nor- 
folk. His first wife is said to have died on 
18 Juno 1446 (Doyle ; Swallow, p. 231), 
and he then married Catherine Howard. 
Blit he was excommunicated for doing so on 
the ground that they had had illicit relations 
during his wife’s lifetime, and were within 
the third degree of consanguinity. Pope 
Nicholas V was, howevor, persuaded to grant 
a dispensation for the marriage. Dugdalo 
gives 16 Oct. 1448 as the date of the bull, 
which, supposing tho date of Elizabeth Beau- 
champ’s cleath to be correct, does not loavo 
much time for tbe intermediate proceedings. 
Both dates ore irreconciloablo with tho age 
(twenty-six) which Dugdalo (from the Es- 
cheat Roll) gives to hot' second son at his 
father’s death in 1476. Sir Harris Nicolas 
gives thirty-six as his age, and, if this is a 
correction and not an error, it will remove 
the worst difficulty. It is certainly most un- 
likely that George Neville should have been 
born at Baby Castle in 1460 (cf< Poston 
Letters, i 397). 

Tho children of tho second marriage were 
two sons, Ralph and Edward, who diod 
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without issue, and three daughters: Mor- 
aret, who married John Broohe, baron Cob- 
am (d. 1500) ; Anne, who married Lord 
Strange (d. 1497). father of the second Earl 
of Derby ; and Catherine, who married Hobart 
Tanfielu. Besides his manors in Kent, Aber- 
gavenny left lands in Sussex, Norfolk, Suf- 
folk, and other counties. The family now 
own about fifteen thousand acres in Sussex, 
about six thousand in Kent, and about seven 
thousand in Worcestershire, Warwickshire, 
Monmouthshire, and Herefordshire (Com- 
plete Peerage). 

[Inquisitiones post mortem, ed. Record Com- 
mission; Proceedings and Ordinances of the 
Privy Council, od. Nicolas; Stevenson’s Wars 
of the English in Fiance (Rolls Ser.); Eng- 
lish Chi-on. 1877-1461, ed. Davits for Caind. 
80 c.; Matliieu d’Escouchy, ed. Beaucourt for 
SocidU de l’Histoire de France ; Dugdale’s 
Baronage; Harris Nicolas's Historic Peerage, 
ed. Courthope ; Complete Peerage of England, 
Scotland, Sec., ed. by G. E. Ofockayna] ; Doyle’s 
Official Baronage; Rowland’s Account of the 
Family of Nevill, 1830; Surtees’s History of 
Durham; Swallow’s De Nova Villa, Newcastle, 
1886.] J. T-t. 

NEVILLE, Sib EDWARD (d. 1638), 
courtier, was third but second surviving son 
of George, second baron Bergavenny, by hia 
first wife, Margaret, daughter of Sir Hugh 
Feune, under-treasurer of England. His 
brothers George, third lord Bergavenny, and 
Sir Thomas Neville of Mereworth, speaker 
of tho House of Commons, are separately 
noticed. Edward Neville was prominent 
at the court when Henry Vni came to 
the throne. He held the offices of aewer 
of the household and squire of the Mng’s 
body, and from time to time received grants 
from the crown. He took part in the expe- 
ditions made into France in 1612 and 1613, 
in the latter year serving in the king’s guard, 
in a division to which Lord Bergavenny 
and John Neville were also attached. On 
25 Sept. 1613 he was knighted at Tournay. 
On 20 Oct. 1614 he landed at Calais, in dis- 
guise, with Charles Brandon [q. v.], then 
viscount Lisle, and afterwards duke of Suf- 
folk, and Sir William Sydney, all three going 
to Paris for the coronation of the Princess 
Mary, who had married Louis XH. In 1610 
he was a gentleman of the privy chamber and 
master of the bnckhounds. He was present at 
tho Field of the Oloth of Q old in 1620. H e was 
of the party of the Duke of Buckingham, who 
is said to have relied upon him to counteract 
the influence of Lord Bergavenny at court, 
and gave him in 1621 a doublet of silver 
cloth. Although in 1621 he was forbidden 
the court for a time, he wus soon restored to 


favour, and acted as ‘horheger’ at Charles V’a 
visit in 1622. In 1623 hB held a command 
in the army in France (State Papers , vi. 170), 
In 1624 he was a commissioner for the col- 
lection of the subsidy in Kent, and in 1626 
he had a grant of privilege to export a large 
quantity of wood from Kent and Susses, 
which waB afterwards rather oddly revoked, 
In 1631 ho was the king’s standard-bearer; 
he took an official part in the coronation of 
Anne Boloyn in 1533, and on 27 June 163d 
was mado constable of Leeds Castle in Kent. 
At the baptism of Prince Edward in 1637 
N eville was one of those who bore tho canopy. 

Suddenly, in 1638, Neville was found to 
be concerned in the conspiracy of the Poles. 
Early in N ovember he was sent to the Tower 
with Exeter and Montagu [see Pom, Hnrar, 
1492-1639], He was tried in Westminster 
Hall on 4 Deo., and beheaded on Towor Hill 
on 8 Deo. 1638. He lived chiefly at Aiding, 
ton, Kent, was reputed a fine soldier, and was 
a handsome courtier. But the rumour as to 
his being a son of Henry VTH, whom he re. 
sembled (Notes and Queries, 1st sor. ii. 807), 
is obviously refuted by the probable dates of 
their respective births, though it was revived 
as a joke by Queen Elizabeth. 

Neville married Eleanor, daughter of An- 
drew, lord Windsor, and widow of 1 ! iilpli, loid 
Sorope of Upsall, andleft several children. Of 
his sonB, Edward of Newton St. Loo, on tks 
death of nenry, fourth lord Bergavenny, in 
1687, claimed the barony, but died 10 Fob, 
1689 before he was summoned to parliament. 
He left, however, by Catherine, daughter of 
Sir John Brome, a son, also cullod Edward, 
who was summoned to parliament as sixth 
Lord Bergavenny on 2B May 1C04. Sir Ed- 
ward Neville had a second son, Sir Henry 
Neville of Billi'igbear, who is separately no- 
ticed, and through him he was grandfather 
of Sir Henry Neville id. 1616) [q. v.] His 
four daughters wore all married, 

[Rowland’s Acoount of tho Family of Nevill, 
1880; Letters and Papers Henry VIIJ, 1600-87; 
Doylo’s Official Baromigo, i. 6 ; Hasted’a Kent, ii. 
108 seq. ; Wriotbcsley’s Olu-on, (Canid. Soo.), i. 
01, 02; Ohron. of Calais (Canid. Soe.); Oranmer's 
Works, ii. 64, Zurich Lol 1 ers.iii. 626, in llieParker 
800 .; Rutland Papers (Canid. Socj] 

W. A. J. A. 

NEVILLE verb Soaeishrioe, EDWARD 
(1639-1709), jesuit, horn in Lancashire 
in 1039, was son of Edward Scarisbriok, 
esq,, of Scarisbriok Hall in that county, 
by Frances, daughter of Roger Bradsliaigh 
of Haig Hall. He prosecuted his humanity 
studies in the English Jesuit College at St, 
Omer; entered that order 7 Sept. 1360 at 
Watten, under tho assumed name of Neville, 
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and was professed of the four tows 2 Feb. 
1076-7. In 1 676 lie was prefect of St. Omer. 
Afterwards lie was sent to tlie English mis- 
sion in the Lancashire district, and his name 
appears in the list of Titus Oates’s intended 
victims. In 1686 he was in the London dis- 
trict, and was appointed by James II to he 
one of the royal preachers and chaplains. 
On the outbreak of the revolution in De- 
cember 1688 he escaped to the Continent, 
and he is mentioned in. 1689 as living in 
France with several other English priests. 
In 1092 he was instructor of the tertian 
fathers of the Society of Jesus at Ghent, and 
in 1693 he was again in the Lancashire dis- 
trict, where ho died on 19 Feb. 1708-9. 

His works are : 1. 4 Sermon on Spiritual 
Leprosy, delivered on the 18th Sunday attar 
Pentecost, 1686, before Quoon Catherine,’ 
London, 1687, 4lo ; roprintod in 4 A Select 
Collection of Oatholick Sermons,' London, 
1741, ii. 427. 2. 1 Sormon on Catholic Loyalty, 
preached before the King and Queen at White- 
hall, the 30lh of January 1087, ’London, 1688, 
8vo; reprinted in the same collection,!. 228. 
3, ‘The Life of Lady "Warner, of Parham, in 
Suffolk, in Religion called Sister Clare of 
Jesus; written by a Catholic Gentleman 
(N. N.V London, 1091, 8vo ; second edition, 
‘to which is added an abridgment of the 
Life of Mrs. E. Warner, in religion Mary 
Clare/ London, 1692, 8vo; third edition, 
London, 1696, 8vo ; fourth edition, Loudon, 
1868, 8vo. 4. 4 Rules and Instructions for 
the Sodality of the Immaculate Conception’ 
(anon.), 1703, 12mo. 

[Do Backor’s Bibl. das Ecrivuina do In Com- 
pagnie do Jiaus ; Foley's Itooords, vii. 086, D69, 
ana Introd. p. civ ; Jones’s Popery Tracts, pp, 
454, 466.] T. 0. 

NEVILLE, GEOFFREY de (d. 1226), 
baron, was the younger son of Alan de 
Nevillo (d. 1191 P) [q. v.] and nephew of Gil- 
bert do Neville, an ancestor of the Nevilles of 
Raby [see Nunr.LB, Robert be]. lie was 
probably conuoclotl with Hugh de Neville 
[q. v.] Geoffrey first appears as the recipient 
of grants from John in 1204, and from 1205 
was a constant witnoss of royal charters. 
In 1207 he was Icing’s chamberlain, an offioo 
which he hold till the end of his life, and in the 
same year received the custody of Wiltshire 
{Mot. Mitt. Claus O In 1212 he witnessed the 
treaty between John and the Count of Bou- 
logne. In 1213 he was sent on an embassy 
to Raymond, oount of Toulouse, and Feter, 
king of Aragon. Next year he went to 
Poitou, to secure for John the support of the 
Poitevin barons, and his fidelity was re- 
warded by further grants of lands belonging 


to the barons in opposition, and of the 
shrievalty of Yorkshire. In 1216 Neville 
was appointed seneschal of Poitou ; but on 
1 Oct. of that year he was with John at 
Lincoln, and, receiving the grant of Scar- 
borough Castle, was employed during the 
winter in defending it and York against the 
rebel barons, Daily in 1216 he was at New- 
castle on a similar errand, and received 
grants of money to enable him to fortify 
Scarborough, Faithful to John to the end, 
Neville had his appointments of chamber- 
lain and seneschal of Poitou and Gascony 
confirmed on the accession of Henry IH. 

In 1217 he signed the reissue of Magna 
Oliarta (Megistrum Malmcsburimse, i. 38) ; 
ill 1218 he was present when Llywelyn ah 
Iorwerth (d. 1240) [q. v.] submitted to 
Ilenry III, and was commissioned to take 
possession of certain castles in Wales. But 
next year he was back again in Gascony, 
opposing Hugh de Lueignan, who was be- 
sieging Niort. In April 1219 he wrolo to 
Henry, threatening to start for the Holy 
Land unless he were better supported from 
home ; in July ho wrote again, saying that 
unless steps were taken to defend Poitou 
and Gascony it was no good his remaining 
there ; in October he resigned the eeneschal- 
ship (Shimmy, Jlot/al and Historical Matters, 
passim). He landed at Dover on 1 Nov. 
1219, leaving William Gauler in charge of 
Gascony, lie left behind him debts in- 
curred in the king's service, and in 1220 the 
citizens of Dax petitioned for repayment. 
In the same year he resumed his duties as 
sheriff of Yorkshire, and was despatched to 
Scotland 011 business connected with tbe 
marriage of the king’s sister to Alexander IT. 
On 23 Jan. 1221 he was summoned to meet 
Ilenry at Northampton to concert measures 
against the Earl of Albemarle, who had 
seizod FotheringayOastle. In 1222 ho paid 
1007. to the king for the guardianship of 
Alexander de Neville, probably a second 
cousin, who held lands inLincolnshirc, York- 
shire, and Cumberland. On 4 Doc. in that 
year Neville was commissioned to see that 
the compromise arranged between Hugh do 
Lusignan and certain towns in Gascony was 
carried out ; in the following year Hugh 
wrote to Henry complaining of the conduct 
of Neville's successor, and recommending his 
reappointment. This suggestion was appa- 
rently adopted. At any rate, N 0 ville was in 
Poitou in *224, and again with Richard, earl 
of Cornwall, next year. He received in the 
same year a grant of two hundred marks for 
hie custody of Pickering and Scarborough 
Castles, but died apparently in Gascony in 
October 1226. 
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Several of Neville’s letters are printed in 
Shirley’s 1 lloyal and Historical Letters ’ 
(Rolls Sor.) He married Mabel, daughter and 
coheiress of Adam FitzSwane, who founded 
the abbey of Monk-Bretlon, Yorkshire. By 
her he had issue two sons, John and Alan. 
John was granted custody of Pickering' and 
Scarborough Castles on his father’s death, 
and was in the battle of Chesterfield with 
Robert de Ferrers, earl of Derby, in 1264, 
and subsequently fought on the barons’ side 
at Evesham. Neville must not be confused 
with a namesake Geoffrey de Neville (d. 
1194), great-grandfather of Robert de Neville 
(d. 1282) [q.v.] ; the two Geoffreys may 
have been cousins. 

[Rotuli Literurum Olaus. i. ii., Rotuli Charta- 
rnm, Calendar. Rot. Pat. in Tun’i Londinensi, 
Rotuli Lit. Pat., Rymer’s Feeder, 1 , i. passim; 
Hardy’s Rotuli do Liberate, passim ; Roberts’s 
Excerpta e Rot. Fin. vol. i ; Rotulue C.incellarii, 
1202, p. 164; Shirley’s Royal and Historical 
letters, passim; Dugdale’s Baronage, i 287, 
Rotulorum Originalium Abbroviatio ; Roger 
Wendorer'b Chronica, Rolls Ser.; H. J. Swallow's 
De Nova Villa, Newcastle, 1885.] A. F. P. 

NEVILLE, GEOFFREY m (d. 1285), 
baron, son of Geofirey de Neville (d. 1249), 
and younger brother of Robert de Neville 
(d. 1282) [q. v.], first appears as taking am 
active part in the barons' war, siding, like 
most of his family, with the king. In 1264 
he was with Prince Edward, and was oap- 
tured at the battle of Lewes, hut was soon 
exchanged for Robert Newington, who had 
been made prisoner by the king at Northamp- 
ton. On Edward’s escape in 1265 Neville again 
joined him, and was present when he recap- 
toed Dover, being left in charge as constable 
of the castle (Gekvabe oe CANTEreBUitr, ii, 
243). The following year, perhaps as a re- 
ward for hiB fidelity, he was granted the 
right of free market m his town of Appleby, 
Lincolnshire. In 1270 ho was governor of 
Scarborough Castle, and also head of the 
justices in eyre for pleas of the forests be- 
yond the Trent. In 1276 he was appointed 
chief assessor in Cumberland and Lanca- 
shire, of the fifteenth granted by the prelates, 
earls and barons. The next two years he 
was summoned to serve in the campaigns 
against Llywelyn. In 1280 he was chief 
justice in eyre for pleas of the forest in Not- 
tinghamshire, and m 1282 he was summoned 
to serve against Llywelyn in April, May, 
and August. In 1288 he was presont at the 
Shrewsbury parliament, and in the same 
year was one of tho executors of hia brothor 
Robert. Geoffrey died in 1286. 

Like Ins father, Nevillo is said to have 
married a Margaret, daughter of John de 


Longvillers (d. 1266), wlio brought him 
Iloton Longvillers and various other muuors. 
Geoffrey, and after his death his widow, had 
considerable difficulty in proving their titles 
to some of these manors when Edwaid I in- 
stituted his 4 quo warranto ’ inquiry (Plucitu 
de Quo Warranto, pp. 186, &c.). By Mar- 
garet, who survived him many years, Nevillo 
had one son, John, from whom were de- 
scended the Nevilles of Hornby. 

[Foss’s Lives of tho Judges ; Dugdalo’u Chroa. 
Sories, p. 23, and Baronage, i. 291 ; Pari. Writs, i. 
757; Rotul. Origin. Abbreviatio, i. passim; 
Placita de Quo Warranto and Pluoitoruin Ab- 
breviatio; Rymer, edit. 1816, 1 , ii, 638, &o,; 
Cal. Jnqiusitionum Post Mortem, p. 86 ; Oal. 
Rotulorum Patentium, p, 36 ; Cal. Rotul. Chur- 
tarum, p. 06 ; Roberts’s Colend. Gonoalogicum 
and Excerpta e Rot. Fin. vol. ii ; Oervaee of 
Canterbury, ii. 213 ; Whitaker’s Deanery of 
Craven, pp. 0, 11, 217, 230, 236 ; Surtees’s Hiat. 
of Durham, passim, esp. iv. 168-0; Hunter's 
South Yorkshire, ii. 401 ; Foster’s Yorkshire 
Pudigreos; Thoroton’s Nottinghamshire, i. 178; 
Daniel Rowland's Account of Llio Family of 
Novill; H. J. Swallow’s De Nova Villa, New- 
castle, 1886.] A. F. P. 

NEVILLE, GEORGE (1433 P-1476), 
bishop of Exeter, archbishop of York and 
chancellor of England, fourth and youngest 
son of Richard Neville, earl of Salisbury 
[a. v.], and Alice, only legitimate child of 
ThotnaB de Montacute, fourth earl of Salis- 
bury [q.vj, was bom in 1432 or 1438 (Gab- 
C0T9NB, Loci e Libro Veritatvm, p. 16, ed. 
Thorold Rogers). He was early designed for 
a clerical career, in which, as the brother of 
Warwick the* Kingmaker’ and tho nephew of 
the Duke of York, ho was assured of rapid pro- 
motion. Whon be was barely fourleen years 
old at the outside, George Neville was in- 
vested (0 Maroh 1446) with tho ‘golden pre- 
bend ’ of Mashttm in York Cathedral (Dbakd, 
Moraeum, n. 444). Masham lay but a fow 
miles from nis father’s castle of Middlekam, 
in Wensloydale. As ho was already styled 
clencus, he had no doubt begun liis studies 
at Balliol College, Oxford, a foundation 
olosely connected with Buruard Custlo, then 
in the possession of Neville’s brother War- 
wick. The college devoted itself almost ex- 
clusively to secular studies, and among 0 eorgu 
Neville’s contemporaries were the humanists 
John Phreas or Free [q. vj and John Tiptoft, 
earl of Worcester [q. v.J, who married his 
sister Oecilv (Colleges qf Oxford, ed. Clark, 
p. 88). The university requirements wore 
now frequently relaxed, especially in favour 
of rich men, and on his supplication (16 June 
1460) the ‘prronobilis vir Georgius Novill’ 
was admitted by special grace to tho degrue 
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of B.A., without having completed the full 
course 1 , and those incepting under him as 
masters of arts were allowed as u particular 
favour to complete t heir regency in arts in 
one instead of two years (Aftstnr, Mmri- 
me»ta Academica, p. 780; Boarji, limiter 
of the University of O if ord, p. vii). Ho se- 
cured the same privilege for his friends 
when on 12 May 1452 permission was given 
him to incept as master of arts, only twelve 
months after 'determining' as bachelor, and 
he was excused from the teaching and ad- 
ministrative duties of a regent master (fi. 
pp. ix. 10). A year later, 9 June 1468, when 
barely twenty-one at most, Neville succeeded 
Gilbert Kymer [q. v.], the court physician, as 
chancellor of the university, and, being twice 
re-elected, retained this position until 6 July 
1467, when ho resigned it (Anmot, pp.680- 
661, 748; Ln Nhvb, Fasti Ercl. Angl. Hi, 
467). The prodigal feast which he is gene- 
rally supposed to have given on this occa- 
sion seems to ho due to a confusion with his 
installation feast at York twelve years later 
(Savasd, Balliofergus, p. 105; Colleges of Ox- 
ford, ed. Clark, p. 38). 

But with such brilliant prospects of church 
advancement as the growing power of his 
family held out, Neville was coni ent to per- 
form his academical duties for tho most part 
by deputy (Anstdy, p. 742). No sooner had 
Ms father become chancellor of England 
under York as protector in April 1454 than 
he seems to have clnimod one of the vacant 
bishoprics for his son, but tho council would 
only consent to recommend I he youth to tile 
for the next vacancy, 1 considered the 
virtue and cunning he is of’ (Ord. 
Privy Council , vi, 108). In the meantime 
he was made archdeacon of Northampton, 
and prebendary of Tame, in the diocese of 
Lincoln (17 Aug. 1464), canon and preben- 
dary of Thorpe at llipon (21 Aug.), and on 
21 Dec. 1451 ordained priest (Ln Norn, iL 
68, 221 ; JNpim Chapter Acts, Surtees Roc., 
p. 209; Gnnwitr, Da PrcesuUbus, ed. Kichard- 
son). Tli > first see that fell vacant after the 
Yorkists had recovered at St. Albans in May 
1465 Ihe power they had lost by the king’s 
recovery a few nnv.ihs before was that of 
Exeter, Edmund Lacy dying in September 
of this year. But the promise made to 
Salisbury for his son was either forgotten or 
ignored, and John Hales, archdeacon of Nor- 
wich, was at once promoted by Pope Calix- 
tus III on tho recommendation of the coun- 
cil, Probably they were desirous of avoid- 
ing the scandal of foist ing a rnoro youth like 
Neville into high spiritual office, Matters 
had gon e so far when the Nevilles insisted on 
the performance of the promise made to them, ! 


secured a renunciation by Hales, George 
Neville’s clcci ion by the chapter (November), 
and royal letters calling upon the pope to 
undo hi a promotion of Hales mid substitute 
Neville (Ord. Privy Council, vi. 265 ; Fadera, 
xi. 367). He was declared to be a suitable 
person for a remote and disturbed see, us ft 
member of a powerful noble family. Calix- 
tus consent ad to stultify himself, though no 
doubt with reluctance, for he insisted that 
Neville’s consecration should be delayed 
until he reached his twenty-seventh your 
(G AsOqxobt], p. 1 C). In tho meantime he was 
to enjoy the title of bishop-elect and the re- 
venues of the see. Gascoigne inveighs bitterly 
against his dissociation of the temporal ad- 
vantages and spiritual duties of a bishopric 
as one of the worst clerical abuses of his time. 
The temporalities were restored to Neville 
on 21 March 1456, and he was summoned 
as bishop 1 o councils ( Fmdcra , xi. 376 ; Ln 
Nnvn, i. 370; Ord. Privy Council, vi. 291, 
205). Two months earlier (24 Jan.) he had 
been given the mastership of the rich hos- 

f ital of Hi . Leonard at York [ib. p. 285), 
[e also became archdeacon of Carlisle at 
some date prior to May 1403 (Ln Nnvn, iii. 
249). Neville took a prominent part in the 
proceedings for koresy ngninst Bishop Re- 
ginald Decode [q. v.j, who was favoured by 
the Lancastrian prelates. During Pocock’s 
examination by the bishops in November 
1457, the bishop-elect hotly reproached him 
with impeaching the truth of the writings of 
St. Jerome and other saints (Gasooiunu, 

p. 211). 

Neville cannot have more than entered 
upon his twenty-sevenlli year when he was 
consecrated on 3 Dec. 1458 (S runes, Eer/is- 
trum Saorum, p. 09). Ilis political career 
may be said to begin in tho following year, 
when he managed to avoid being fatally 
compromised in tho rebellion of his father 
and brothers, and, after their flight and at- 
tainder in October, 'declared himself full 
warshipfully to the king’s pleasure’ {Paston 
Letters, i. 600). But when Warwick and 
Salisbury came over in force from Calais in 
June 1400, Neville, with William Grey, 
bishop of Ely, like himself a Balliol man, 
took an armed force on 2 July to meet them 
in Southwark, and next day assisted the 
Arolibishop of Canterbury in receiving their 
oaths of allegiance to the absent Henry in 
St. Paul’s CWoKcmsTBii, pp. 772-8). He ac- 
companied Warwick and tbe Earl of March 
to the battle of Northampton (10 July), and 
on their return to London with the captive 
king, the groat seal resigned by the Arch- 
bishop of Cnntorhury was given to him on 
25 July ( Fa-dera , xi. 158). The new clnm- 
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eellor was now living in the parish of St. 
Clement Danes, ‘without the bar of the 
New Temple ’ (ib.) The ohronioler known 
as ‘Gregory’ (p. 212) makes him share 
Warwick’s dpfeat in the second battle of 
St. Albans (17 Feb. 1461) ; but Worcester 
(p. 776) says that he awaited the result at 
Canterbury with the archbishop. He was 
present in the council of Yorkist peers which, 
at Baynard’s Castle on 3 March, declared 
Edward of York king, and the nest day at 
Paul’s Cross, in thepresence of the king, ex- 
pounded and defended his title in an ‘ exi- 
mins sermo,’ which is still extant ( Arckiso - 
login, xxix, 128; Three Fifteenth-Century 
Chionicles, p. 173; Worchstub, p, 777). On 
10 March the great seal was regranted to 
him in the name of the new king ( Fcedcra , 
xi. 473). A. week after Towton (7 April) 
he wroto a long Latin letter to the papal 
legate Coppini in Flanders, giving him a most 
interesting account of the campaign, and 
moralising on the civil strife : ‘ 0 luckless 
race 1 


papulmnquo potontem 

In sun victrici convorsum viscera dexfcm, 


to use the words of Lucan. Alas I we 
are a race deserving of pity, even from the 
French.’ He concludes, however, with the 
expression of a hope that such storms will 
be succeeded by halcyon days ( State Papers, 
Venetian, i. 370). When Edward opened 
bis first parliament, on 4 Nov. following, 
Chancellor Nevill delivered an address on 
the text from Jeremiah vii. 3 : ‘ Amend 
your ways and your doings,and I will cause 
you to (dwell in this place ’ (Mot, Parl.y. 461). 

On 29 April 1463 Neville opened the second 
parliament of the reign with a discourse on 
the theme 1 Qui judicatis terram diligite jus- 
ticiam ’ (ib. y. 406). Having proved himself 
a man or ability and ‘ moult faoondieux,’ as 
Chastellain says, the chancellor was en- 
trusted, in the absence of Warwick in the 
north, with an important foreign mission in 
the summer of thin year. The king saw him 
off, and took charge of the great seal at 
Dover, an 21 Aug. ; and Neville, with his 
companions, the Earl of Essex, Lord Wen- 
lock, and others, made his way to St. Omer, 
where a joint conference had been arranged 
with France and Burgundy. At the end of 
September the conference was transferred to 
nesdin, where both Louis XI and Duke 
Philip were present in person ; and Neviilo 
succeeded in detaching the former from the 
Lancastrians by a truce for a year (8 Oct,), 
and in obtaining an extension or the commer- 
cial truce with Flanders from the duke. He 
left Hesdin on the 10(h of the month, and 


on the 25th retook possession of tlio great 
seal (Woeoestee, p. 71 ; Ciusteleais-, iv 
388 ; Fcederti, xi. 504, 506-7, 613). 

Early in April 1 404 he was sent into the 
north of England to assist his brothers War- 
wick and Montagu in arranging a definite 
pence with Scottish commissioners at York, 
and after some delay a truce for fifteen years 
was concluded there on 3 .Tune (ib, xi. 614- 
616, 624; Three Fifteenth- Century Chronic 
olee, p. 178), Tho king’s marriage with Eliza- 
beth Wydeville in 5 Lay was vory distasteful 
to Warwick, but Edward was not in a posi- 
tion to ignore Neville's claims to tho arch- 
bishopric of York, ivhich fell vacant on 
12 Sept, by tho death of William Booth, lie 
was given custody of the tumporalities four 
days later, and n congfi d’filiro issued on 

27 Sept.; but the hull of translation was not 
granted by the now pope, Paul II, until 
1 6 March 1 466 ( Fiedera , xi. 53" ; Ln Neve, 
iii. 1 11). It was published in York Minster 
on 4 June, the temporalitios wore fully vo- 
stored to him on tho 17th, and on 22 or 

28 Sept, ho wns enthroned in tho minster. 
The ocension was seized to display tho 
wealth and power of llio Novilln cl nil by a 
groat family gathering and an installation 
least whose extravagant prodigality lias pro- 
served its details for posterity (Hoowin, p, 
096; of, IIeabne, Collection «, ii. 341; Ox- 
ford Hist, Soo . ; Deaxe, p. 1 L 4). But the 
absence of the' king and quonu was noted as 
significant (Woeoestee, p. 785). The only 
momlier of tho royal ftimily present was tho 
Duke of Gloucester, who sat nt tho same 
table as liis future wife, Anno Neviilo, War- 
wick's younger daughter. There is reason 
to believe that this oxtravaganco somewhat 
crippled Neville’s resourcos (cf. Paston Let- 
ters, ii. 340, iii. 313). Tt is not surprising 
that he took an active part against tho Lon- 
don friars, who this yonr revived Lho old 
demand for the evangelical poverty of the 
clergy (Gbeooby, p, 230). 

In November and December ho was again 
employod, with Warwick and Montagu, in 
negotiations with tho Scots, and lho truce 
was prolonged at Nowcastlo (Fanlrrrt, xi. 
656, 669). In April 1460 ho hold a pro- 
vincial synod in the minster, mid mado new 
constitutions, in the preamble of which ho 
is doscribod as primate of England and log.il o 
of the apostolic see (Dhake, p. 415 ). Jlut 
Edward IV lmd now rosolved to make him- 
self independent of the Nevillos. The first 
open Uow wns delivered at tho chancellor 
during Warwick’s absence in Franco in the 
summor of 1467. Neville was not asked to 
open the parliament, which met on 3 Juno, 
and five days Inter (8 Juno) the king wont 
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in person to the chancellor's inn, ‘without 
the 1 bare of Westminster,’ where he was 
lying sick, and took from him the great seal, 
which he put into the hands of keepers until 
a new chancellor was appointed (Wake- 
wobth, p. 3; WoEOns'cnn, p. 786; G-ru- 
eOBT, p. 236), In the later months of this 
year the breach between the king and the 
Nevilles seemed likely to take a dangerous 
turn, hut shortly after Epiphany 1468 an 
apparent reconciliation was effected as the 
result of on interview between the arch- 
bishop and Anthony Wydeville, earl Rivers 

S v.], the queen’s brother, at Nottingham. 

e ex-chancellor was again in attendance 
on the king. It was expected that the great 
seal would be restored to him. lie and War- 
wick had high words with the Duke of Nor- 
folk in the king’s chamber regarding the 
duke’s treatment of the Pastons, whom the 
archbishop and his brother had taken under 
their protection. The archbishop declared 
that ‘rotlier than the land should go so [i.e. 
to the duke] he would come and dwell there 
himself 1 (WonauHTim, p. 789 ; Paaton Letters, 
ii, 834-6). In Febrnary 1469 he received a 
grant from the king of the manor of Penley 
and other lands in Buckinghamshire (Fcedera, 
xi. 640). 

But the Nevilles were not roolly reconciled 
to the king, and while Edward was drawn 
northwards by the rising of ltohin of Rodos- 
dale [q. v], which they had stirred up, the 
archbishop crossed to Calais, where Warwick 
was residing, and on 11 July performed the 
marriage between War wields older daughter 
Isabel and the Duke of Clarence, which tlirow 
down the gage to the king (Wake worth, 
p. 6). He signed the manifesto issued from 
Calais next day, and crossed with Warwick 
and Clarence into Kent (Jb. p. 46). After 
the defeat of the king's forces by Redes- 
dalo at Edgecote, on 26 July, tho arch- 
bishop found Edward deserted by his fol- 
lowers at Honily, near Coventry, and took 
him to Warwick Casllo, whence he was 
presently removed to Middleham Castle, in 
Yorkshire, for safer keeping. Public opinion 
in the north oompellou Warwick 1o relax 
Ihe restraint upon Edward’s liberty ; but, 
according to Warkworlh'R account, he only 
got clear away to London by theconnivanco 
of the archbishop, whom ho had talked over 
by fair speech and promises (ib. p, 7 ; Oon- 
tmmtvm of Cropland Chronicle, pp. 561-2 ; 
State Papers, Venetian, i. 421; of, Poston 
Letters, ii. 368). Neville accompanied the 
king from York towards London, hut, with 
the Earl of Oxford, did not go beyond the 
Moor, his house at Kickmansworlh in Hert- 
fordshire, which he had ‘ builded right oom- 


mouiously and pleasantly’ on an estate 
formerly belonging to Cardinal Beaufort 
(Waricworth, pp. 24, 70). When Neville 
and Oxford ventured to leave the Moor and 
ride Londonwarda, they received a peremp- 
tory message from the king to wait until 
he sent for them ( Paston Letters, ii. 389), 
Edward took precautions to prevent the 
archbishop giving assistance to Warwick 
when an open breach once more occurred in 
the spring of 1470. Warwiok and Clarence 
being driven out of the country, he lmd to 
take a solemn oath to be faithful to Edward 
against them, and in August was living 
at the Moor with 1 divers of the king’s 
servants and license to tarry there till he 
be sent for ’ (ii. ii. 406). 

But on Warwick's return in September, 
and Edward’s flight to Holland, Neville 
once more became chancellor, this time in 
the name of Henry VI, and he opened parlia- 
ment on 26 Nov. with a discourse on the 
text ‘ Revertimini ad me filii rovertentes, 
ego onim vir vaster ’ (Waricworth, p. 12). 
lie obtained a grant of Woodstock and 
three adjoining manors, and compelled the 
Duke of Norfolk to surrender Oaistor Castle 
to John Poston (Fwdera, xi. 670; Pot. Pari. 
vi. 588: Paston Letters, ii. 417). He re- 
mained in London with the helpless King 
Ilenry when, on Edward’s return in March 
1471, Warwick went into the midlands to in- 
tercept him. After Warwick had been foiled 
in this attempt, he is said to have written 
to his brother, urging him to provoke the 
city against Edward and keep him out for 
two or throe days (Arrival of Edward IV, 
p. 15). The archbishop held a Lancastrian 
council at St. Paul’s on 9 April, and next 
day took King Henry in procession through 
Oheapsido to Wnlbrook and back to the 
bishop’s palace by St. Paul’s. But the 
fighting men of tho party were either with 
Warwick or on the south coast awaiting 
the arrival of Queen Margaret from Franco, 
and the citizens thought it prudent to come 
to 1 orms with Edward, who had now reached 
St, Albans in force. Thereupon the arch- 
bishop, ns tho oiKoial account put forth by 
King Edward assarts, sent secretly io the 
king, desiring to bo admitted to his grace, 
and tho king, for ‘good causes and con- 
siderations,’ agreed (ii, pp. 10, 17). The 
Lancastrian Warkworth np. 20), who pro- 
fesses to boliovothatNovilfo could have pre- 
vented Edward from entering London if he 
had pleased, accuses him of treacherously re- 
fusing to allow Henry to take sanctuary at 
W cstminster. However this may he, N eville 
surrendered King Henry and himself to 
Edward when ho entered the oily on 11 April, 
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■nitl, though placed in the Tower, received a 
pardon on L9 April, was released on 4 Juno, 
and a month later swore allegiance to tho 
young son of Edward (Feedera, xi. 709, 710, 
714; Stow, p, 428; Paaton Letters, iii. 8). 

The following Christmas he spent at the 
Moor, entertaining JohnPaston, who hndjust 
obtained his own pardon, and wrote that ho 
had as great cheer and had boon as welcome 
as he could devise (ib. iii. 88). Neville is said 
to have thought himself quite restored to 
favour when Edward ashed him to Windsor 
to hunt, and invited himself to return the 
visit at the Moor. The archbishop preceded 
him, and mnde great preparations, * bringing 
ont all the plate he had hidden after Barnet 
and Tewkesbury.’ But the day beforo tho 
king was to come, he was summoned to 
Windsor and put under arrest on a charge 
of corresponding with the exiled Earl of 
Oxford (WaekwotU'ti, p. 28). On Saturday, 
28 April 1472, he was brought to tho Tower 
by night, and on tho Monday following was 
at midnight taken over to Calais and im- 
mured either at Ilam or Guisnos (ib.; Paaton 
Letters, iii. 39 ; Ramsay, ii. 3H9). Tho king 
seized the manor of the Moor, with goods 
worth, it is said, 20,0001., and all his other 
lands and possessions, broka up his jewelled 
mitre and made a crown of tho stones, and 
placed the revenues of his see ill sequestra- 
tion. The hostile Warkworth, to whom we 
owe the details of the story, draws the moral 
that ' such goods as were gathered with sin 
were lost with sorrow.’ His removal had 
been effected with snoh secrecy that for a 
time it was rumoured that he was dead 
(Paaton Letters, iii. 45). In November 1478 
the Duke of Gloucester was reported to be 
using bis influence to obtain his return, but 
it was not until tho king was in Franco in 
the summer of 1478 that Neville’s friends 
secured hie liberation (ib. iii. 102 ; Ramsay, 
ii. 416). He was back in England by 8 Nov., 
when he confirmed an abbot at Westminster 
(ib.) But, though still young in years, his 
health had broken down under the strain 
he had recently experienced, and he died at 
Blyth, in Northumberland, on 8 June 1476 
(York Register, quoted by Godwin, p. 094; 
cf. Fadera, xii. 28; but his obit seems to 
have been kept at Balliol in 1600 on 7 June 
(Pabavicini, Parly Mat. of Balliol, p. 290). 

Though his university career had been 
made easier for him than for the ordinary stu- 
dent, Neville had more learning than many 
noble prelates of his age. John Poston, in 
speaking of the ‘ disparbling of his many’ 
in 1472, remarked that ‘ some that are great 
clerks and famous doctors of his go now 
againto Cambridge towhoaV (PastonLettera, 


hi. 39). Two I real ices printed byAshiuola 
in hie ‘ Theatrnm Uhemioum Britanuicmn 1 
1652 — tho ‘ Medulla ’ of George Tlipley [q. 7 .1 
canon of Bridlington, and Thom is Norton’s 
‘Ordinal of Alchemy 1 — woro dedicated or 
presented to hua (Consult, Collectanea Anglo. 
Poetica, Chatham Soo. pn. 05-6). At Oxford 
he was a benefactor both of the university 
and of his own collego. His gifts to Balliol 
are commemorated by a window on the north 
side of the library (Havasu, pp. GO, 72, 83; 
Pabavtcint, p. 88/ ; Wood, Colleges and 
Halls of O iforrl, ed. Gnteh). Tie was elected 
chancellor of tlio university for the fourth 
time in May 1 101, and at the hoginning of 
1403 saved Lincoln Collego, incorporated by 
Henry VI, from confiscation by Edward IV 
at the instanco of somo who covotod its 
proporty. The grateful rector and fellows 
executed a solemn instrument (20 Aug. 
1462), assigning him tho samo placo in their 
prayors as tlioir founder (ii. ; Colleges of Ox- 
ford, od. Clark, p. 176). 

Neville and his brother Warwick obtained 
letters patent, dated 11 May 1461, from 
Edward IV for the foundation of a college 
dedicated to St , William, tho patron saint of 
York minster, in tho close opposite the east 
end as a residence for tho twenty-three 
ohantry prieBls of the cathedral. Tlioy hod 
hitherto lived in the town, which had some- 
times led to scandals, and letters patent for 
the foundation of this college had already 
been granted by Henry VI m 1 164 or I486 
(Monastioon Anglicanism, vi. 1181, 1475; 
Dbakj], p. 670 ; Ratio), York, p. 164). Ne- 
ville is said by Godwin to liavo protested 
against the bull by which Pope Sixtus IV 
finally oxcluded the occasional vague pre- 
tensions of the archbishops of York to juris- 
diction in Scotland by making the sco of 
St. Andrews primatial. But, if so, his oppo- 
sition must have been made from prison, for 
the date of the bull is 17 Aug. 1472 (Tiinxitim, 
Vetera Monumenta Hibemornm et Scotorwm 
Historiam illustrantia.^-p. 466-B ; Waioott, 
Scoto-Monaatioon, p. 87, who dal os tho bull 
26 Aug.) 

[Rotnli Parliamentomim ; Proceedings and 
Ordinances of the Privy Council, od. Nicolas; 
Rymer’s Feeders (original edition) ; State Papers 
(Venetian Sor.), ed. Rowdon Brown; William 
Worcester, in Stevonson's Wars in Franco, ii. 2, 
and Mnnimenta Acodomica, both in Rolls Sor. ; 
Gregory’s Ohronicle, Throe Fifteenth-Century 
Ohronielos, Warkworth’s Chronicle, and the 
Am rail of EdwardIV, in the Camden’s Sooioty’s 
pul ilirations ; Ohnstellain, od. Eorvyn do Lot- 
tenhovo; Pnston Lotters, ed. Onirdnor; Boose's 
Register of tho University nf Oxford, published 
by the Oxford Historienl Society ; Gnsooigne's 
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locie Liliro Verititum, ed, Thorold Rogers; 
Parage's Bnllioferg'is, 1608 , Le Nave’s K.isti 
.Ecelesia Anglican®, ed. Hardy ; Godwin’s He 
Praeuiibns Angliffi, od. Richardson, 1713 ; 
Ramsay’* L ineaster and York, 1892.] J, T-t. 

NEVILLE, GEORGE, third Baron op 
BeroaVBNNY (1471 P—1536), born about 
1471, was eldest son of George, second baron, 
by his first wife, Margaret, daughter of Sir 
Hugh Ferine, under-treasurer of England. 
His grandfather, Edwin d Neville, first baron 
Bergavenny, and his brothers, Sir Edward 
Neville ( d. 1538) and Sir Thomas Neville, are 
sepavntelynotioed. Another brother, Richard, 
■was a kniglit of Rhodes, and Ilenry VIII 
wrote on his behalf to the pope on 22 July 
1616 ( Letters and Papers ofS.en.ry VIII , n. l. 
737, but cf. in. ii. 3078). George was made 
K.B. 6 July 1483, and on 20 Sept. 1 102 suc- 
ceeded bis father as third Baron Bergavenny. 
He was a favourite with Hoary VII, fought 
onhis side against 1 lie Oornish rebels at Blaek- 
heatb in 1407 , and was made keeper of South- 
frith Pork, Kent, on 1 lloe. 1 A 99. On 8 May 
1600 he was with Ilonry VII and his wife at 
Calais. lie enjoyed tlio liareditary office of 
cbief lardoror, and exercised it at the corona- 
tion of Henry VIII. On liis Sussex estates 
Bergavenny enfranchised, on 27 June 1611, a 
viliem named Andrew Borde orBoorde.who 
has been wrongly identified with the traveller 
and physician of the samo name[q. v.] (Sussex 
Arch. Coll. xiii. 242). On 20 Aug. 1612 ho 
was made a commissioner of array for Kent, 
Sussex, and Surrey, and on 28 Jan, 1613 be- 
came warden of the Cinque ports. On 23 April 
he was nominated K.Q. tu llie expedition 
inlo France of 1613 Bergavenny took a pro- 
minent part. From J line to October be was a 
captain, or rather general, in the king’s army, 
and landed at Calais on 30 Juno. lie filled 
the same position from May to August in 1614, 
and lie was rewarded in l6l5 by the grant of 
thekeepership of Ashdown Forest, lie kopt 
a largo number of retainers, and his retinue 
was surveyed on 17 May 1616 at Canterbury 
(letters and Pagers of IIenryVIII,T\., i. 471). 
In 1616 ho was in some danger on account of 
maintenance. On 16 Nov. 1616 lie took part 
in the ceremonial obsorved at tho rooeption 
of Wolaey’e cardinal's liat. The same year 
he became a privy councillor, and on 23 J uly 
1618 be, with Lord Oobham, the Bishop of 
Chichester, and a number of Kentish gentle- 
men, met Campeggio, the legate, auu con- 
ducted him to Canterbury. Like his brother, 
he was involved in f ho troubles which over- 
took Buckingham, his father-in-law. lie 
seems to have beeu really opposed to Buck- 
ingham, but his knowledge of tho schemes 
of his party gave a handle to his enemies. 

vol. a tv. 


lie was accordingly kopt in prison from about 
May 1521 until the early part of 1622. lie 
bad also to find ample security for bis beha- 
viour for a time. He received a pardon for 
misprision of treason 29 March 1622 (ib. in. 
ii, 2140), but, as Chapuys afterwards said 
(ib. vi. 1164), he left his leathers bohmd, and 
he was not thoroughly trusted afterwards 
(ib. IV. i. 1319). His troubles, perhaps, more 
than any active stops taken, led Chapuys to 
count him afterwards (1638) as one of the 
Bole faction (ib. vi. 1164, vii. 1308). 

Bergavenny attended the king at Lis 
meeting with Charles V in 1622, and was 
captain of the array in France in 1623. In 
the negotiations with Franco in 1627 he 
took a formal pari , and met Anne de Mont- 
morency on 18 Oct. near Roohestcr. On 
13 July l."S0 he signed the well-known 
letter to Clement VII, asking him to suttle 
the divorce ease as soon as possible. Simi- 
larly, on 16 May 1632, he was present when 
the submission of the clergy was presented, 
and exercised his office of larderer at tho 
coronation of Anno Boleyn. In 1633 he 
arranged a difference between the Duke of 
Norfolk and his wifo (Bafst, Deuv Cm till, 
hommes poblei de la Cour de Henry VIII. 
p. 204 ; cf. Obddk, Letters of Loyal and 
Illustrious Ladies, ii. 218). In 1634 he was 
one of tho panel of peers summoned to try 
Lord Dacre ; and about this time ho seems 
to have been friendly to Cromwell, and to 
have looked after his son. lie was absont 
from the feast of the Knights of tho Garter 
owing to illness in May 1636, and wrote to 
the king, asking that his family might not be 
too heavily pressed in taking up his inheri- 
tance, as he had many daughters to marry, 

‘ to his importable charges.’ He died on a 
Monday morning injuna 1636 ; his body was 
huriod at Birling and his heart at Moreworth, 
both in Kent, Bergavenny married: 1. Lady 
Joan Fitzalan, second daughter of Thomas, 
twelfth earl of Arundel, by whom he had 
a daughter, Elizabeth, who married Ilonry 
Lord Duubony. 2, Margaret, daughter of 
William Brent of Charing, Kont, by whom 
ho left no issue. 3, About June 1619 Mary, 
third daughfcor of Edward Stafford, duke of 
Buckingham, by whom he had Ilonry, who 
succeeded him, and died in 1680; John, 
who died young; Thomas, who died with- 
out issue ; anil five daughters. 4. Mary 
Broke, alias Cobliam, formerly his mistress. 
Bergavenny'a cliief dangers arose from his 
family connections, hut he increased the 
importance of his house, especially as 
Ilenry VIII, on 18 Doc, 1612, gave him, ns 
the representative of the Beauchamp family, 
the castlo and lands of Abergavenny, 

s 
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[Collins’- Peer, 1 ^ 0 , ed, Bridges, v. 161 ; 
Doyle's Official Baronage, i. 4; Howland's Ac- 
count of llio Family of Nevill ; Letters nnd 
Papers, Henry VIII, 1509-3S; G. E.Cfokayno]'s 
Complete Peerage ; Mate-life's Knights, p, S ; 
Chrou. of Calais (Cmud. Soc.), p. 312.] 

W. A. J. A. 

NEVILLE, GREY (1681-1723), politi- 
cian, elder son of Richard Neville (1635- 
1717) of Billing-bear, Berkshire, and Catha- 
rine, daughter of Ralph Grey, baron Grey of 
Wevke, was born in the parish of St. Giles’s- 
in-the-Fields, London, 23 Sept .1681. His 
father, who represented Berkshire in seven 
parliaments, wus third son of Richard Neville 
(1616-1076) of Billingheav, a gentleman of 
the privy chamber, and colonel of tlia forces 
to Charles I. Grey was elected M.P, for 
Abingdon 10 May l‘705. A petition against 
his return was unsuccessfully presented by 
bis tory opponent, Sir Simon llarcourt fq. v.] 
( Journal of House of Commons, vol. xv.) In 
the next parliament, elected in 1708, Neville 
sat for Wallingford. On 1 Feb. 1716 he was 
elected for Uenvick-on-Twued, and was re- 
elected for tho same constituency 31 March 
1722. He supported the Act for naturalising 
foreign protestants in 1708, voted for the 
impeachment of Dr. Sacheverell, and gene- 
rally acted with the wliigs. "When the first 
schism broke out in the party, he joined tlie 
Walpole section, and voted with the majority 
which threw out the Peerage hill of 171(1. 
Neville’s most prominent action as a member 
of the House of Commons was his defence in 
1721 of James Croggs the elder [q. v.] and 
John Aislabie [q. v.J, late chancellor of the 
exchequer, who had been implicated in the 
affairs of the South Sea Company. 

Neville died on 24 April 1723 at liis seat, 
Billingbear. He was very popular with the 
dissenters, and left a sum of money to Jere- 
miah Hunt [q. v.";, pastor of tho congrega- 
tional church at Pinner’s Hall, to preach a 
sermon after his death. One condition of 
tho bequest was that his name should not bo 
mentioned in the sermon. 

By his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
John Botolar of Woodhall, who died 10 Nov. 
1740, Neville had only one child, a daughter, 
who died in infauoy. Ills portrait was 
painted by Dahl in 1720, and engraved by 
G. White, IDs brother Henry, who was horn 
17 Aug, 1683, succeeded to the Billingbear 
estates, and assumed the additional name of 
Grey. He was elected to the House of 
Commons for Wendover 21 Nov. 1700, and 
died in September 1740. 

[Daniel Rowland's Historical and Genealogical 
Account of the Noiill family (Table Y gives the 
pedigree of the Billingbear braneh) Noblo’s 


Continuation of Granger 'eBiog. Hist of England 
iii 247-8; Playfair’s British Families of An- 
tiquity, ii 305 (in which tlioro nro slight mij. 
Ulcus); Historical Register, 1723 (01u'On.DiAry) i 
O’Byrno’s Repres. Hist.of Great Britain awl Ire! 
land, pp. 86, 180 ; Official Ret. Memh. Pari ■ 
Pari. Hist. vii. G27, 703, 831, 847-55.] 

G. Ln G. N, 

NEVILLE, Siu HENRY (1661 P-1615), 
courtier and diplomatist, born in 1504 in all 

f robability (Rowland, Table No. v. ; butef. 
'osteh, Alumni O.von. s,v.), wns son of Sir 
Henry Neville of Billingboar, Berkshire, bv 
his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John 
Gresham. lie matriculated from Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 20 Deo. 1577, and on 30 Aug. 
1605 was created M.A. He was introduce 
to tho court by Lord Burghloy, and through- 
out his life aatinparliamont. lie was member 
for New Windsor 1684-6 and 1603, Sussex 
1688-9, Liskeard 1597-8, Kent 1601, Lewes 
1603-4, and Berkshire 1604-11 and 1614. 
Neville doubtless for a time carried on the 
business of an ironfoimder in Sussex. lie suc- 
ceeded in 1593, on his father’s deatlqto pro- 

S in Sussex, but in 1597 sold May field, his 
mce in the county (Sussex Arr/i, Coll. ii. 
187, 210, 246). A man of high character, he 
was soon, sslected for an important service. 
In 1609 he was sent as ambassador to France 
and was knighted. WhileatCalais.onhisway 
to Paris, he had a dispute with tho Spanish 
ambassador as to precedency (of. Hist, MSS. 
Comm. 1st ltup. p. 32, and more fully Karl, 
MS. 1856). At PariH ho negotiated tho treaty 
of Boulogne, but complained that he was not 
over well treated by t ho Fronoli. In February 
1600 he wns troubled with deafness, and 
asked to ha recalled. Ho aft envnrds com- 
plained that he had spont 4,0007. while in 
Franco. Ho returned to England in time to 
take some part in Essex’s plot, Although 
he was not in intimate relations with Essix 
and his friends, ho know of their designs, and 
was in the confidence of Southampton (cf, 
Spddoino, Baron, ii. 207, &o.) Consequently, 
when the rebellion failed, Nevillo was impri- 
soned in the Tower, brought befoio the coun- 
cil on 8 July, dismissed from liis plnco, and 
fined 5,000?. In Elizabeth’s Inst year he 
agreed to pay that sum in yearly instalments 
of 1,0007. On James l’s accession lie was 
released (10 April 1003) by royal warrant 
(of. Court and Times of Janies I , i. 7). There 
is an allusion to his danger in ouo of Ben 
Jonson’s Epigrams ( Works, ed. Gilford and 
Cunningham, 1871, iii. 250). 

Under James I Nevillo playod a more pro- 
minent r61e in politics. IIo' inclined to the 
popular party. While lit Paris ho had been 
called a puritan, liis advice was at all events 
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not to James's taste. In the first session of 
1010 lie advised the king to give way to the 
demands of the commons, In 1012 he urged 
the calling of a parliament, and drew up a 
paper on the subject, in which he recom- 
mended what James could not hut regard 
as a complete surrender ; he expressed the 
opinion that supplies would be easily voted 
if grievances were redressed. On Salisbury's 

death in 1612 Neville was a candidate tor 
the secretaryship of state, Ilis appointment j 
■would have been popular, but the king had no I 
lilting for him or for the policy with which 
he had identified liimsolf. Southampton 
used his influence in Neville's bohalf, but in 
October 1613 bis chances were hopeless. Win- 
wood was made secretary in 1614, much to 
Neville’s irritation, and herofused Rochester's 
offer of the office of treasurer of the chamber 
.is a compensation. In the Addled parliament 
of 1614 the paper of advice which Neville ' 
had drawn up in 1612 was discussed by the 
commons (May 1614), and with lua view tho 
commons could find no fault (cf. SrnODlNG, 
J?ac<m,v.l,3,34,&c.) About this time Neville 1 
was much interested iu commercial affairs, j 
and in 1013 he draw up a scheme for an over- 
land route from India (Andkbson, lliator, 
and Ohron. Deduction of the Origin of Com- 
>, tern, ii. 238). IIo died on 10 July 1016. 
A portrait of Neville is iu the possession of 
the Karl of Yarborough. 

He married Anne, daughter of Sir Henry 
Eilligrew, and liud five sons and six daugh- 
ters. Of the sons, Sir Ilonry, the eldest, 
succeeded him, was father of Henry Neville 
(1020-1694) [q. v.], and died in 1629 ; Wil- 
liam, the second son, was fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford ; Charles diod in 1020 ; Ri- 
chard was sub-warden of Morton, died in 
164J, and was ancestor in the female lino of 
tho Nevilles, barons of Braybrooke [see Njd- 
rati, Kioimad Annwowru CiBieiuNj; and 
Edward, ft fellow of King's Coll ego, Cam- 
bridge, died iu 10J2, Of the daughters, 
Elisabeth married, first, William U lover j 
secondly. Sir llenry Berkeley ; and, thirdly, 
Thouia9 Dyke. Catherine married Sir Rioluinl 
Brooke ; Frances married, first, Sir Richard 
Worseley, and, secondly, Jerome Hrutt ; Mary 
mamod Sir Edward Lewknor; Ilorothy mar- 
ried Richard Uatlyn; Anne ronuiinod un- 
married. 

[An account of his Fronnh embassy end many 
letters are in Wimvood's Memorials. Lottoi s to 
Cecil arc in Harl. M3. 4716 ; Q-nriliner's Hist, 
of England, i, 230, ii. 147, &o. ; Nichuln's Pro- 
gresses of Jami s l,i. 62, &c,, ii. 37, &c., iii. 1003, 
See.; Notes and Queries, Istsor.li, 807, vi. 48,161-,' 
Bacon's Letters and Lifo, od. S padding, especially 
ii. 207, &c,,iii andv,; Birch’s Memoirs ox Qucon 
Elizabeth; Cal. of State Papers, Dom, 1601-1818; 


Davoreux’s lives of the Karls of Essex, ii. 108, 
Sea.; Owen’s Rpigrnnis, 1st col. ii. 36 ; Metcalfe’s 
Knights; Official Returns of Members of Par- 
liament ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 10th Rep pp. 84, 
174 ; Foster's Alnmni Oxon.] W. A, J. A. 

NEVILLE, HENRY (1620-1691), poli- 
tical and miscellaneous writor, second son of 
Sir Henry Neville (if. 1629) of Billingbenr, 
near Waltham St. Lawrence, Berkshire, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Smith of 
Ostenlmnger, Kent, was born in 1620; his 
grandfather was Sir Henry Neville (1664 P- 
1616) [q. v.] In 1686 ho matriculated at 
Oxford, entering Merton College, whence 
he migrated to University College, but after 
some yoars’ residence loft the university 
without a degree, snd made a tour on the 
continent, visiting Italy. Returning to Eng- 
land in 1646, he recruited for Ike parliament 
in Abingdon. Though apparently not iu 
parliament, he sat on tho Goldsmiths’ Hall 
cominittoo on delinquents in 1649, and was 
placed on the council of state in 1051. A 
strong doctrinaire republican, ho noted in 
concert with James Harrington (1011-1677) 
[q. v.] and Henry Marten [q. v.], and ren- 
dered himself so obnoxious to Cromwell as 
to bn banished from London in 1061. Aftei 
Olivor’s doath he was returned to parlia- 
ment for Reading, 30 Doo. 1668. The re- 
turn was disputed, but was confirmed by 
order of tho house. An attempt was also 
made to oxcludo him on the score of atheism 
and blasphemy, with which he was charged 
in tho houso on 18 Feb. 1058-9, but after 
prolonged debate the matter was allowed to 
drop, lie spoke with groat weight against 
tku policy oi armed intervention in tho war 
between Sweden and Denmark on 21 Feb. 
1068-9 [see Miiadows, Sib Philip], and 
against the recognition of tins * otlierhouse 1 on 
5 March following. On 19 May he was placed 
on tho new council of state, and aftor Richard 
Cromwell's abdication was a member of Har- 
rington’s ltota Club, In October 1603 lie was 
arrested on suspicion of being implicated in 
the so-called Yorkshire rising, and lodged in 
tho Tower. There being no evidence against 
him, ho was set at liberty in tho following 
year. Tkoncoforth ho Meins to have lived in 
retirement until his death on 22 Sept. 1694. 
lie was buried in the parish church of War- 
field, Berkshire, Ilyins wife Elizabolh, only 
ohild of Richard Slavcrton. of Warflold, he 
had no issue. 

Neville 1 b the author of tho following 
rather coarse lampoons, viz.: 1. ‘The Parlia- 
ment of Ladies, or Divers Remarkable Pas- 
I sages of Ladies in Spring Gardens, in Pnrlia- 
I meut assembled, 'London, I617,4to, reprinted 
| in 1778, 2, ' The Ladies a second time as- 

S 2 
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sembled in Parliament,’ London, 1647, 4to. 
3, ‘ Newes from the New Exchange, or tho 
Commonwealth of Ladies drawn to the Life 
in their several Characters ami Concern- 
ments,’ London, 1650, 4to, reprinted 1731, 
8vo. 4. ‘Shuffling, Cutting, and Doaling in 
a Game at Picquet, bring acted from the year 
1653 to 1668 by Oliver Protector and others,' 
1669, 4lo. ‘ 1 The Isle of Pines, or a Late 
Discovery of a Fourth Island in Terra In- 
cognita. Being a True Delation of certain 
English Persons who in the Dayes of Queen 
Elizabeth malting a Voyage to the East India 
were cast away and wrecked on the Island 
near to the Coast of Terra Australis Incog- 
nita, and all drowned except one Man and 
four Women, whereof one was aNegro. And 
now lately, Anno Dom. 1667, a Dutch Ship 
driven by foul weather there by chance have 
found their Posterity (speaking good Eng- 
lish) to amount to Ten or Twelve Thousand 
Persons, ns they suppose. The whole Relation 
follows, written and left by the Man himself 
a little before his Death, and declared to the 
Dutch by his Grandchild,’ London, 1668, 4 to. 
6. ‘A New and Further Discovery of tho 
Isle of Pines in a Letter from Cornelius Van 
Sloetton, a Dutchman (who first discovered 
the same in the year 1667), to a Friend of 
his in London,’ London, 1608, 4to. The story 
met with considerable success, and was trans- 
lated into French, German, Dutch, and 
Italian. It was reprinted with ‘The Parlia- 
ment of Ladies, 'London, 1778, 8va. 7. ‘Plato 
Redivivufl, ora Dialogue concerning Govern- 
ment,’ London, 1681, 8vo; an un-Platonic 
dialogue developing a scheme for the exercise 
of the royal prerogative through councils of 
state responsible to parliament, and of which 
a third part should retire every vear. This 
work, which was much admired Ijy Hobbes, 
was reprinted, under the title * Discourses con- 
cerning Government,’ London, 1608, 8vo,and 
with its proper title (ed. TIollis), London, 
1763, 12mo (see an anonymous reply entitled 
Antidotum Britannicum, Loudon, 1681, 8vo, 
and Goddard, Plato's Demon , or the Stats 
Physician Unmasked, London, 1884, 8vo), 
Neville also published on excellent transla- 
tion of Macchiavelli's works, London, 1676. 
fol., comprising ‘The History of Florence,’ 
‘The Princ8,’ ‘The Life of Oastruccio Castra- 
cani,’ and some other proas miscellanea. 

[Wood’s Atlieam Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 1119, iv. 
410; Baker's Biog. Dramat. ; Biog. Notice by 
Hollis prefixed to the 1703 edit, of Plato Re- 
divivus; Ludlow’s Memoirs, ed. Erth, 1894; 
Whitelocko’s Mein, pp, 677, 884,689-92; Comm. 
Journ.vii. 598; Cal. State Papers, 1651-2, 1668- 
1664; Notes and Queries, 2nd sor. xi. 212, 7th 
ser. vi. 155 ; Burnet’s Own Time, fol., i. 67, 83 ; 
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Ashmole’s Antiq. of Berkshire, ii. 4 11 ; Thnrloc 
State Papon, vii. 616 ; Burton’s Dairy, iit, 206- 
305, 387, iv. 20 ; Luttrell’s Brief Relation of State 
Affairs, iii. 374; Hist. MSS. Comm. 5th Rep, 
App. pp. 6, 148, 330, 11th Rep. App. pt. vii. p 6; 
Lyeonb’s Mag. Brit. i. 401, 410; Nickols’B Lit 
Anecd iii. 65 ; Toland's Life of Harrington pre- 
fixed to his edition of the Oceana ; Burke's Peer- 
age, ‘ Braybrooke.’] J. M. R. 

NEVILLE, HUGH de (d. 1222), baron, 
was brother of Adam de Neville, who was 
granted in marriage the supposititious child 
and heiress of Thomas de Saleby, was ex- 
communicated by St. Hugh of Lincoln ; and, 
according to the latter’s biographer, died in 
consequence in 1 200 ( Vita S. Hm/onis , pp. 
178-6) ; but he was certainly alive in 1201 
(ifoi. Cancell. p. 175). Hugh was also cousin 
of Ralph de Neville [q. v.], bishop of Chi- 
chester (Shirley, Royal and Historic d 
Letters, i. 68). lie is said to liavo boenthe 
son of Ralph de Neville {jl. 1170) (Duodam, 
Baronage, i. 288). Accordingly, he must be 
distinguished from Hugh, son of Ernisius de 
Neville, who in 1198 was guarding the bishop 
of Beauvais at Rouen when Queou Eleanor 
sought to effect his esenpo (lloo. IIov. iv. 
401); from Hugh, son of Henry de Neville 
of Lincolnshire ; and from Hugh de Neville 
(d. 1234), apparently a son of the subject of 
this article, who is 110 I iced at its close. 

The number of Nevilles named Hugh and 
the absenco of distinguishing marks between 
them render their biography largely a matter 
of conjecture. The family traced its descent 
from Gilbert de Novillo, who iB most doubt- 
fully said to have commanded William the 
Conqueror’s fleet ( Battle Abbey Boll, ed. 
Duchass of Cleveland, ii. 842). The name 
was derived from tho Norman fief of Neuville- 
sur-Touquer. Geoffrey de Neville (d. 1226) 
[q, v.] and Robert de Neville (d. 1282) [q.v.J 
were of the same family, and its members 
were numerous in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, 
and the neighbouring counties. 

According to Matthew Paris, Hugh de 
Neville was brought up as an intimate of 
Richard I, whom in 1190 he accompanied on 
hie orusade to Palestine. In 1192 he was 
present at the siege of Joppa, of which he 
furnished an account to Ralph of Ooggeskatl 

S q.v.] (Oogsesealii, pp. 46, 103; Matthew 
Paris, iii. 71; Itinerarkan Regis Rieardi, 
p. xxxviii). He made his way home in safety 
when Richard was imprisoned, and on the 
king’s release aooompanied him on his Nor- 
mandy expedition in May 1194. In 1198 he 
was appointed chief justice of forestB, and 
during Lis visitation his extortions were com- 
plained of by Roger of Hovoden (iv. 63); 
Be acted again in. this capacity in the follow- 
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ini* year, and was also employed by Richard 
in his negotiations ■with the Cistercians 

S igceshall, p, 108). Dugdale's statement 
t he diod in 1199 or before is apparently 
based on a misinterpretation of the authority 
he quotes (of. Hardy, Jlotuli de Oblatia, 
p. 103). Early in John’s reign he was 
directed to exercise his office as it had been 
exercised in the time of Henry II, and in 
1208 he witnessed the agreement for Queen 
Isabella’s dowry (Rymer). From this time 
his name constantly occurs in the ‘ Close ’ and 
'Patent Rolls ’ns witness to gTants.and as one 
of John’s chief advisers. In 1208 he was ap- 
pointed treasurer; he adhered to John in his 
Struggles with the pope and with the barons, 
and is naturally described by Matthew Paris 
as one of the king’s evil counsellors. In 1213 
he was warden of the sea ports in the counties 
of Devon, Cornwall, Dorset, and Southamp- 
ton (Madox, Kvchequer, i. 660). Tn 1216 
Neville, with his faiher-in-law, Henry de 
Cornhill, and his son John, adhered to the 
king to the last. He was present at Runny- 
made, and signed tho Magna Oharta (Stotes, 
Const, Hist. i. 681) ; for his servioes lo John 
lie received from him numerous grants of 
land, including Ootnb-Nevil, Surrey, which 
had belonged to the Cornhill family (Man- 
nish and Dray, i. 399). 

On John's death, however, Neville joined 
the baronial party; he swore allegiance to 
Louis, and handed over to him the castle of 
Marlborough. For this defection he forfeited 
his offices, and in 1217 his lands in Lincoln- 
shire wore granted to William de Neville, 
probably a relativo; before the end of the 
year, however, he made his peace, and some, 
if not all, of hie lands were restored to him 
(cf. his let tor to his cousin Ralph inSiURi.nY, 
Iioijal and Hist. Letters , i. 68). It may have 
been be who was acting as justico in 1218, 
but more probably it was Hugh do Neville 
(d. 1234). Neville died in 1222 (Matthew 
Paris, Chronica Mojora, iii. 71 ; John op 
Oxdnedes, 8, a.), and was huvi ed in W altham 
Abbey, wliich he had enrichod by the grant 
of Homdon-on-lho-IIill, Essex (Matthew 
Paris, iii. 71 ; Duodale, Monastioon , ii. 187 j 
Farmer, Waltham Abbey, pp. 06-8), He 
married, first, in 1195, Joanna, daughter and 
heiress of Henry de Cornhill of London ; and 
secondly, Desiderata, daughter and heiress of 
Stephen de Camera.. Among othor lands 
which ho received with his first wife was 
port of Oxted, Surrey, which passed with 
their daughter Joan to the Oobnams (Man- 
wins antf Bray, Surrey, ii. 888). Neville’s 
first wife has attained notoriety as having 
paid a fine into the exchequer, which lm been 
frequently quoted as a curious instance of 


mediaeval tyranny, and furnished Edmund 
Burke with an illustration (Bored, Thoughts 
on Present Discontents, ed, Payne, p. 9, and 
note ; Hardy, Rot. de Oblatia, p. 276 ; Ma- 
dox, Kvchequer, i. 471 ; Ai'chaologia, xxxix. 
202). By her Neville appears to have had 
a son John, who confirmed his gift to Walt- 
ham Abbey. Henry, who predeceased hie 
father in 1218, and Hugh de Nevillo (see 
below) were possibly vther Bons j and there 
was at least one daughter, Joan. 

Several of Neville's charters are preserved 
in the British Museum (MSS. Nos. 64 B; 
8, 9, IS, 14, 16, 17, 33, 85), and to two ie 
affixed his well-known seal bearing a repre- 
sentation of a man Blaying a lion. Matthew 
Paris gives the story of Hugh’s encounter 
with a lion in the Holy Land, which was 
the origin of the line, 

Viribus Uugonis vires poriere leonis. 

The story has boon consistently repeated by 
later writers, but Ralph Coggeshall, who 
knew Nevillo, does not mention it ; nor does 
Roger W endover nor Iloveden. It is probable 
that N oville, like other cruBaders, adopted for 
his seal a device lie found prevalent in the 
East, and that tho stoiy was evolved from 
the seal (Niauots, Herald and Genealogist, 
iv. 516-18). 

Hugh de Neville (d. 1234), apparently 
son of tho foregoing, was appointed in 1228 
chief justice and warden of foreBts throughout 
the kingdom. He married Joanna, daughter 
of Henry FitzQervase ( Plaeita de Quo War- 
ranto, p. 464); is said to havo boon buried 
at Waltham Abbey in 1234, and to have 
left a son John, who succeeded him as chief 
justice of forests. Ilis son John, after ac- 
companying Richard, earl of Cornwall, on a 
crusado to Palestine (1240-2), was in 1244 
accused by Robert Passelew [q, v.] of seri- 
ous infractions of the forest laws and other 
offences. IIo was condemned, fined two 
thousand marks, and dismissed from his 
olliceB; and dying in 1246, at his manor of 
Wotherfleld, was buried in Waltham Abbey, 
leaving a sou Hugh, who fought against the 
king at Evesham, was captured at Kenil- 
worth, and died in 1269, 

[Close anil Patent Rolls, passim; Hardy’s 
Rotuh de Oblatia and de Liberate; Roberts’s 
Jfxcorpta e Rut. Pin.; Rot. Cunculfarii; Rot. 
Normunnioe; Hunter’s Groat Roll of the Pipe 
1189-90, pp. 66, 73; Palgrave's Rot, Onrito 
Rosie; Roluli Olmrtnrum ; Ploeitorum Abbre- 
viatin', Rymor's l'ccdero (Record ed.); Matthew 
Paris, Roger Wendovor, Roger Hovedcn, Ralph 
Coggeshall, Waltor Coventry, Flores Ilistoria- 
rum, Jtin. Regis Ric&rdi, Cnrtularium Mon. de 
Rirnieeeia, John of Oxonedes. Vita S. Hugouis, 
Shirley’s Royal and Hist. Jitters, all in Rolls 
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Ser.; Dugdala’s Baronage, i. 288, &c. ; Manas- I 
tieon (original edition) ; Madox's Exchequer ; 
Morant’s Essex, ii. 371, 51S, &c. ; ArclimologU, 
xxxix. 202, &o.; Rowland’s Account of tho 
Ramil) of the Nevills, Marshall's Genealogist, 
vii 78; Nicholls's Herald and Genealogist; Nico- 
las's Historic Peerage , Sussex Archceol. Oollec- 
tions iii 36, 42, 67. and 69 ; 'Weaver's Funeral 
Monuments; Stubbs's Const. Hist. l. 681; Far- 
mer’s Waltham Abbey, pp, 60-8; Manning and 
Bray's Surrey, i, 399, 407, ii. 388, 309 ; Fuller's 
Church Hist. ii. 119-20 ; Index of Seals.] 

A. F. P. 

NEVILLE, Sib HUMPHREY (1439 P- 
1469). insurgent, was son of Sir Thomas 
Neville, third son of John Neville, eldest 
son of Ralph Neville, first earl of West- 
morland [q. v.l His mother was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Henry, fifth lord Beaumont, 
who died in 1413, and he is said to have 
been horn in 1439 at Slingsby Manor, near 
Malton, in Yorkshire (StjRTims, Hint, of 
Durham, iv. 163 ; Swallow, DeNova Villa, 

p. 66). 

Humphrey slurred the Lancastrian senti- 
ments of the elder branch of the house of 
Neville, the offspring of Westmorland’s first 
marriage, and he declared for King Ilenry 
when, on 26 June 1461, ho, with Lord Roos 
and others, made a descent into Durham as 
far as Brancepeth from Scotland, whither 
he had fled atter Towton. Neville, who is 
described as ‘esquire of Brancepeth,' and 
filled the office of. bailiff of IIoxham, was 
captured and attainted in the parliament 
held in the following November {Rot. Pari. 
v. 478, 480 ; Hexham Priory, Surtees Soc., 
voL i. p. ci). A. Thomas Neville, clerk of 
Brancepeth, also attainted for the same 
offence, was no doubt a relative. Hnmphrov 
remained some time in the Tower, but ulti- 
mately managed to break out, and, returning 
to Northumberland, ‘made commotion of 

? eoplo against our sovereign lord the king ’ 
ib. p. 611). But finally suing for pardon, 
the king, 1 having raspect to Ms birth,’ took 
him into his grace by letters patent (8 Edw, 
TV, 1463-4), and he was knighted (ii.; 
Cal. Rot. Pat. p. 803). The family influence 
liad doubtless been, exerted in his fuvour. 
Nevertheless, in April 1464 he was again in 
arms with the Lancastrians at Bamborougli 
Castle, and, with eighty spearmen and some 
archers, lay in ambush in a wood near New- 
castle for his distant cousin, John Neville, 
lord Montagu [q. r.J who was on his way to 
the border to escort the Scottish peace com*- 
inisaioners to York (ib. ; Grtoort, p, 224). 
But Montagu, warned in time, eseaped the 
snore. Sir Humphrey would seem to have 
fought at Hexham, and, flying southwards, 


took refuge in a cave on the hanks of the 
Derwent, which here for some distance forms 
the boundary between Northumberland and 
Durham (Ltxcubd, iv. 169, from Year Booh. 

4 Edwaul IV)- lie and Sir Italph Grey, 
the dofendor of Bamborougli Castle, were 
alone excepted from the amnesty proclaimed 
on 11 June, and one contemporary docu- 
ment, printed in the notes to Warkworth’s 
1 Chronicle ’ (p. 36), almost implies that he, 
too, was in Bamborougli (Fasaera, xi. 627), 
But, as Bamborougli surrendered to Warwick 
at the end of June, this is improbable. He 
is said to have remained in his cave, leading 
the life of a freebooter for five yoars, until, 
in the summer of 1469, King Edward fell 
into the hands of the Earl of Warwick and 
was carried captive into the north (Hexham 
Priory, yo L i. p. cxiii), The Lancastrians 
had given their assistance to tho movement 
agaiiiBt Edward, and were apparently dis- 
satisfied with the use Warwick made of his 
victory. H umphroy N evillo, whoso at tainder 
had lieon renewed in January 1406, once 
more came forward and raised the standard 
of revolt on tho border. Warwick had to 
release the king before he could get forces to 
follow him against Noville, but then easily 
suppressed the rising. Humphrey and hb 
brother Charles were captured, carried to 
York, and executed there on 29 Sept, in the 
presence of King Edward (Cray land Coni. 
p, 602; Wahkwobth, p. 7). The Latin ex- 
tract quoted by Surtees (iv. 168) without 
giving hie authority, according to which 
Noville was captured in Iloldemess, may 
possibly contain a confusion of the Yorkshire 
with the Durham Derwent. 

According to Surtees, Noville left a son, 
Arthur Neville (d. circ. 1602) of Scole Acle, 
who had two sons : Ralph Noville of Scole 
Acle and Ooveshouses, in Woardale; and 
Lancelot Neville, who married Anne, daugh- 
ter of Rowland Tompest of Ilolmesiae. 
Ralph Neville’s grandson, Ralph Neville, 
died in 1616, leaving only a daughter Anne, 
and with her this branch' of the Nevilles, the 
Nevilles of Woardale, seems to have died out. 

[Hotuli Parliamentorum ; Hymen's Fcedera, 
original edition ; Calendar. RotnlorurnPiilontiiira, 
ed Record Commission; Grogory’s Chronicle and 
VVarkworth’s Chronicle, published by the Cam- 
den Soe. ; Continuation of the Ornyland Chro- 
nicle in Fnlman’s Seriptoros Rerum Anglicarum, 
Oxford, 1084 ; Lingard’s History of England, 
ed, 1849; _ Swallow, De Nova Villa, 1886; 
Surtees’s History of Durham, toI. iv. ; Ramsay’s 
Lancaster and York, ii. 302, 844.] J. T-t. 

NEVILLE, JOHN de, fifth Bahon Ne- 
ville off Raby (d. 1888), was the oldest sou 
of Ralph de Neville, fourth baron Neville of 
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Baby fq. V.]i by ilia wife Alice, daughter of 
Sir Hugh de Audluy of Stratton-Audley, 
ia Oxfordshire, and aunt of Sir James Aud- 
lev one of the most gallant followers of 
the Black Prince (Bditz, Memorials of the 
Order of the darter, p. 75). His brothers, 
Alexander, archbishop of York, and Sir Wil- 
liam (d. 1889 ?), are separately noticed. In 
the inquisition taken in 1 add, alt or h is father's 
death, John Neville is described as then 
twenty-six years of age (Pi. p. 1 06). But this 
is undoubtedly an error, ns both John and his 
next brother ltobert wore old enough to taka 
part in the Earl of Derby’s Gascon campaign 
of 1846. He was present with his father at the 
battle of Neville’s Cross on 17 Oct. 1340, and 
accompanied t he Earl of Lancaster toGascony 
in 1849 (Fhoissaht, viii. 9, ed. Letlenhove j 
‘Durham Begislor,’ in Duon Ann's Baronage, 
j. 996; Gambia lb Bakhb, p. 108). In April 
18G0 Edward III, approaching within two 
leagues of Paris, knighted Neville, with Lord 
Fitzwalter and others, who had undertaken 
to slrirmish up to the walls of the city under 
the leadership of Sir Walter Manny (Fnois- 
sabt, v. 981). Them is some reason to be- 
lieve that he took port in the Black Prince's 
Spanish expedition in the spring of 1807 
(Chandos, p. 152 : Fkotksabt, vii. 7). 

His fat her died in August of this year, nncl 
early in the noxt Neville was eummonod to 
parliament (Niooiab, -Historic Peerage, ]). 
316). The lord of Kiiby and Brancopoth 
was expect ed to take his share in tho arduous 
service of guardiug tho Scottish bordor, and 
the new baron was at once (1868) put on tho 
commission entrusted with the custody of 
the east march (DuanAr.ii, p. 20fi). Lord 
Burghersh dying in April 1369, Neville was 
given his garter (Blltrz, p. 1QG), Next year 
he entered into an indenture to serve in 
France with 240 men, increased to four Iran- 
died on his appointment (20 May) to he 
admiral of tho fleet from the Thames north- 
ward (Duobale). Six weeks later lie was 
ordered to assist in convoying tho celobrat cd 
commander Sir ltobert Emolles [q, v.l to 
France (Fmdera, vi. 658). U o was still in 
command or the fleet at the cud of May 1371 
i}b, iii. 917, Record ed.) Later in the year lw 
may have proceeded to the sceno of the war 
in France (Dugdalii). John of Gaunt, who 
in this year was loft by the Blaok Prince as 
his lieutenant in Aquitaine, had in 1070 
formally retained the services of Neville for 
life. Ho was to pay him. fifty marks a year, 
and defray the oxpensos of himself and a 
small following in tinio of puace, and in time 
of war to assign him five hundred murks a 
yoar for the services of himself and forty 
well-armed men over and abuvo the king's 


wages, if ho were called to France. If the 
dulce should call upon him to serve against 
the Scots, lie was to provide fifty men and 
be paid in proportion (id.) 

The English steadily losing ground in 
France, Neville was commissioned in June 
1372 to negotiate an offensive and defensive 
alliance with tho king's son-in-law, John de 
Monlfort, duke of Brittany, and a treaty 
was concluded on ID July at London (Fnors- 
SAivr, ed. Luce, vol. viii. p. in), Four days 
later Neville was ordered, in fulfilment of 
one of tho provisions ol' the treaty, to take 
six hundred men to Brittany, where he was 
invested with an authority superior even 
to the duke's (ib. p. lxx; Fa'dera, iii. 948, 
953, 901, Becord ed.) Ho lav at South- 
ampton for fifteen weeks before lie could get. 
togutber sufficient vessels to transport nis 
force, or so, at least, he nfl erwards alleged (ib. 
iii, 861 ; Hot. Pari. ii. 320). Sailing towards 
the end of October, he lauded at Saint 
Mathiou, at tho western extremity of the 
modern department of Finisterre (Fgois- 
saht, vol. vui. pp. lix, 100). Leaving a garri- 
son there, he presently took over, with Sir 
ltobert Knollos, the command of Bre»l,. The 
Breton lords wevo hostile to tliu English, 
and, on their invitation, DnGuesclin entered 
Brittany in April. Tho duke fled to England 
(2b April), and Brest was invested (ib. p. 
kxi). The progress of tho French nrins, 
and the siego of Knolles's own cusllo of 
Demi, induced Neville and him, on 6 July, 
to enter into an engagement to surrender at 
the end of a month if John of Gaunt, who 
was bringing over an army, hud not pre- 
viously arrived ( ib. p. elx). lCnollcs seams 
tohave gone off to Pervnl; for Neville alone 
signed (4 Aug.) tho repudiation of the pro- 
mise to surrender, on the ground that the 
treaty had been violatad by 1 he French (ii, 
p. lxxxi ). By 7 Aug. William de Montaeute, 
second earl of Salisbury midNeville’s younger 
brother, William (d. 1380P) [q. v.], brought 
to Brest the fleet with which they had been 
lyingut St. M alo for home raout lis (ri rah. Hist, 
dp la Gironde, xii. 328). Lancaster’s advance 
from Calais at this juncture prcyonlud the 
resumption of the siego of Brest , and Neville 
either returned at once to England with the 
fleet, or joined Knolles at Dervnl (Fjioib- 
SAU'r, viii. 146 ; of. Hot,. Pari. ii. 329). 

At the consecration of jus brother Alex- 
ander as archbishop of Yoyk at Wesl minst or, 
on 4 Juno 1374, Neville was present with a 
brilliant crowd of nobles (Hegisirwn Pala- 
Uuvm Dunelmenae, iii. 528). Towards t he 
end of August lie was commissioned, with 
tho Bishop of Carlisle and others, to mediate 
between hiB nopliBW (and brother-in-law), 
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Henry Percy, afterwai "is first earl of North- 
umberland [q. v.], and the Earl of Douglas 
(Fccdera, vu. 46). 

Closely associated -with the unpopular John 
nf Gaunt and ■with the English reverses in 
France, seneschal of the household in the 
last years of Edward III, when scandals 
abounded, Neville did not escape the storm 
of national indignation which broke over the 
court in the spring of 1376. The wrath of 
the Good parliament was in the first place 
directed against Richard Lyons and Wil- 
liam Latimer, fourth lord Latimer [q. v.], 
but Neville’s turn soon came. Latimer, 
whose seat wae at Danby in Cleveland, was 
a Yorkshire neighbour of Neville, who was 
to take Latimer's daughter Elizabeth for 
his second wife. The hostile St. Albans 
chronicler alleges that Latimer, by pecuniary 
and other promises, induced Neville to use 
threatening language to the commons on his 
behalf. Neville is said to have informed 
them, in ‘ great swelling words,’ that it was 
intolerable that a peer of the realm should 
be attacked by such as they, and that they 
would probably fall into the pit they hod 
dug for otherB. But the speaker, Sir Peter 
de la Mare [q. v.j, curtly told him that i t was 
not the place of one who would presently 
be arraigned himself to intercede for others 
{Chron. Anglia, 1898-88, p. 80). Neville 
was accordingly impeached on three counts: 
for buying up the king’s debts, like Latimer ; 
for suffering his troops to plunder and out- 
rage at Southampton in 1872 ; and for caus- 
ing the loss of several Breton fortresses by 
neglecting to supply the full force of men he 
had undertaken to furnish (Hot. Pari. ii. 
229). Against the two latter charges he 
defended himself with some force. On the 
first count two accusations were brought 
against him, one of which the complainant 
attempted to withdraw at the last moment. 
It almost looks as if he had been tampered 
with by the accused or his friends. 

The eommons petitioned that Neville 
should he put out of all his ofiicoB about the 
court, and he was sentenced to make resti- 
tution to those he had injured and pay a fine 
of eight thousand marks (ib.; Chron. Anglia, 
p. 81), But the parliament of January 1877 
reversed these proceedings. Neville was en- 
trusted with a commission on the Scottish 
border, and, after the accession of Richard II 
in June, made governor of Bamborough 
Castle (Dugdale). In the following year, a 
more energi io policy abroad being deter- 
mined upon, Neville was on 10 June ap- 
pointed lieutenant of the king in Aquitaine, 
and empowered to treat with Peter, king 
of Airagon, and Gaston Phoebus, count of 


Foix (Fccdera, Record ed. iv. 43-4). A few 
weeks later (1 Aug.) the new lieutenant 
was ordered to send a force to aid Charles, 
king of Navarre, against Henry of Caatille' 
whose throne was claimed by John of Gaunt 
(li.vii. 200). Sailing from Plymouth, Neville 
apparently did not reach Bordeaux until 
8 Sept., when he took up his residence in the 
abbey of St. Andrew, and, despatching 8j r 
Thomas Trivet to help Charles of Navarre, 
he took on expedition down the Gironde, and 
after some delay recovered Mortagne near its 
mouth, subsequently taking the Tower of 
St. Maubert in the Medoe (Fboibsaht, ed, 
Lettenhove, ix, 84-9, 101, xxii. 289). He 
was still in Aquitaine in 1380, but had re- 
turned to England by 6 July 1381, when be 
wa3 ordered to provide men for the armed 
retinue assigned to John of Gaunt for liis de- 
fer oa against the peasant insurgent a (Fccdera, 
vii. 319). He is credited with having re- 
covered eighty-three towns, caBtles, and forts 
during hie lieutenancy ; but on what autho- 
rity Ralph Glover made this statement we 
do not know (Dugdale, i. 297). During the 
remaining years of his life he was constantly 
employed on the Scottish border, first as joint 
warden of both marches, and afterwards ns 
Bole warden of the east march (ib.) Accord- 
ing to Froissart (x. 622, ed. Lettenhove), he 
wished to join in Bishop Despenser’s crusade 
of 1888, but tho king would not give his per- 
mission. There seems no evidence to sup- 
port the statement that he did service at 
some time against the Turks (Dugdalu), 
His last days were embittered by the misfor- 
tunes of his brother, Archbishop Alexander, 
who in 1387 was driven from his see and the 
country by the lords appollant. He himself 
was refused payment of the arrears due to 
him for the dcfonce of the marches (Fbois- 
sabt, ed. Lettenhove, xiii. 200). As late as 
26 March 1888 he was placed on a commis- 
sion to treat for peace with Scotland. 

lie died at Newcastle-on-Tyne on 17 Oet. 
1888, the anniversary of the battle of Neville's 
Cross (Foedera, vii. 672; Duodald). In his 
will, dated 81 Aug. 1880, he left money to 
he divided among his carters, ploughmen, end 
herdsmen, founded a chantry in the Charter- 
house at Coventry, and further endowod the 
hospital founded by bis family at AVell, near 
Bedale, Yorkshire (Wills and Inventories, 
Surtees Soc., i. 88). He was buried in the 
Neville chantry in the south aisle of Durham 
Cathedral, near his father and his first wife, 
3 laud Percy, nis tomb, sadly mutilated by 
the Scottish prisoners t alien at Dunbar, who 
were oonfined there in 1660, ib engraved in 
vol, iv. of Surtees’s ‘ History of Durham’ (cf, 
Gkdemwbll, Durham Cathedral, p. 84; 
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Swallow, p. 294), Tie had borne the greater 
part of the cost of the great screen of Dor- 
retshire stone behind the high altar, begun 
in 1372 and finished before 1880, which is 
still called tho Neville Screen (Greek-well, 
p. 71 i Swallow, p. 206 ; Dugdald, i, 296). 
Neville was the builder of the greater part of 
Baby Castle as it still exists. lie got a license 
to castellate and fortify it from Bishop Hat- 
field on io May 1378 (but cf. Swallow, p. 
272; J. V. Pritchett in. Journal of British 
Archccolog. Assoc. 1880). He also obtained, 
in 1381 or 1382, a royal license to crenellato 
his house at Sheritf-IIutton, close to York, 
but probably left most of the work to his son 
and successor, Ralph Neville, afterwards Earl 
of Westmorland (Dttsdale). 

Neville was twice married : first, to 
Maud Percy, daughter of Henry, lord Percy 
(d. 1362), and aunt of the first Earl of 
Northumberland ; and, secondly, to Eliza- 
beth, only daughter and heiress of William, 
lord Latimer of Danby in Cleveland. Ne- 
ville had already issuo by her when, in 1381, 
he received livery of her inheritance. Site 
afterwards married Robert, fourth lord Wil- 
loughby de Ereaby (d. 1390), and died on 
6 Nov. 1396 (Dttodale; Surteeb, History 
of Durham, iv. 169). 

By his first wife Neville had two sons — 
(1) Ralph III, sixth baron Nevillo of Raby 
and first earl of Westmorland [q.v.] ; (2) Tho- 
mas, who married Joan, daughter of the last 
Baron Furnival, on whose death, in 1383, 
he was summoned to parliament as Thomas 
Neville ‘ of Hallamshiro,' though generally 
called Lard Farm vai (Niaoti-B, His/oiic Peer- 
age). He was war-treasurer under Henry IV, 
and died in 1400, and his only ohild, Maud, 
carried the barony of Furnival to John Talbot, 
afterwards the great Earl of Shrewsbury. 

The daughters of the first marriage were : 
(1) Elizabeth, who became a nun in the 
Minories, outsido Aldgat o, London ; (2) Alice, 
married to William, lord Deineouri, who died 
on 14 Oet. 1381 ; (8) Mathilda, who married 
William le Scrope; (4) Iolande or Idina 
(Swallow, p. 84) ; (6) Eleanor, married 
Ralph, lord Lumley, slain and attainted in 
1400, A sixth daughter is mentioned in 
his will. 

By his second wife Neville had a son John, 
who proved his age in 1404, and was sum- 
moned to parliament as Baron Latimer until 
his death in 1430, He sold the Latimer 
barony to his eldest, half-brother, (he Earl of 
Westmorland (Dugdale). 

' Surtees adds a daughter Elizabeth, mar- 
ried to Sir Thomas Willoughby, third son 
of Robert, fourth lord Willoughby de Eresby 
(d. 1896). 


[Rotuli Parham antarum ; Rymer’s Fcedem, 
origin.il and Record editions ; Lords’ Report on 
tlie Dignity of a Peer G.dfrid le Baker, ed. 
Maunde Thompson ; C'hronicon AngUro, 1328-88, 
and Regibtrum j. aiiilimun LHinolmonso, in Rolls 
Sor. ; Cbamlos II erold’s Black Prince, ed. Fran- 
eiaqna-Micliol ; Froissart, od. Luce (to 1377) 
and Kerv^n do Lettonhovs; Cluoniquo du lion 
Due Louis de Bourbon, published by theSnciiiA 
do i’Histoire do Franco; Wills and Inventories, 
ed. James H.tino for the Surtees Soc., vol. i. ; 
Surtees’s Hiitory of Durham, vol. iv. ; Swal- 
low’s De Nova Villa, 1885 ; Dugdnle’s Baron- 
age ; Segur’s B,i oniurium Uenealogieum, ed. Ed- 
mondson ; Nicolas’s Historic Poorogo, od. Court- 
hope; Holtz’s Memorials of tho Order of the 
Garter ; Barnes's History of Edward HI ; Selby's 
Genealogist, lii 107, &c.] J. T-t. 

NEVILLE, .T OHN, Marquis ofMontagw 
and Earl of NoRTmisnuuiLAND (d. 1471), 
third son of Richard Neville, earl of Salis- 
bury [q. v.], and Alice, daughter and heiress 
of Thomas de Montacute or Montagu, fourth 
earl of SaliBburyTq. v.], was horn between 
1428 and 1436. Ills brothers, Richard Ne- 
ville, 'the king-maker,’ and George Neville, 
archbishop of York, are separately noticed. 
At Christmas 1419 Neville was knighted by 
Henry VI at Greenwich, along with his older 
brother Thomas and the king’s two half-bro- 
thers. Edmund and Jasper Tudor (Womub- 
TBR, p. 770). He played a prominent part in 
1463 in those armed conflicts between the Ne- 
villes and the Percies in Yorkshire.which W il- 
iiam Worcester (ih.) afterwards described ns 
' initium moximorum dolorum in Anglia,’ tliB 
true beginning of the civil war. He and Lord 
Egrcmont, third son of the Earl of Northum- 
berland, were the loaders of the rival clans, 
and seem ( o have paid little attention to the 
orders sent down by tho royal council com- 
manding them to 1 disperse the gatherings of 
our subjects ready to go to the fiold, as by 
credible report we understand ye dispose 
fully to do as it were in “ land of werre " ' 
(ih. ; Ord. Privy Council, vi. 141, 101 ; see 
also under Richard Neville, Earl of 
Salisbury). When the Duke of York a few 
months later became protector and made the 
Earl of Salisbury chancellor of England, he 
came down to the north in May 1464 and 
put an end to the disturbances for a time 
(Ramsay, Lancaster and York, ii. 177). But 
they broke out again in July 1467, after York 
had been ousted from tho control of the go- 
vernment which he hod gained by his victory 
at St, Albans. The two factions fought a 
battleat Castleton, near Guisbrough, in Cleve- 
land, and theNevilleswon a complete victory, 
John Neville carrying off Lord Egremont 
and his brother Richard Percy to his father's 
castle of Middleham inWensleydale (Fabian, 
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p, 082 ; Three, Fifteenth-Century Chronicles, 
p. 70; Chrun, od. Giles, p. 45). The Yorkists , 
were strong enough to get the Percies mulcted . 
in enormous damages to the Nevilles al the 
York assizes, and in default of payment Egre- 
mout was transferred to Newgate (Wiiet- 
uamstede, i. 308). But he soon effected his 
escape, and at the temporary reconciliation 
of parties in March 1458 the Nevilles agreed 
s 0 forego the fines. 

In the summer of 1459 John Neville and 
his elder brother Thomas accompanied their 
father when lie marched south waids from 
Middleham with his Yorkshire retainers to 
(din his eldest son Warwick and the Duke of 
Torlt in the midlands. At the battle of Blore 
Ileath, near MarketDrayton (23 Sept.), where 
Salisbury routed the royal troops who sought 
to intercept him, 'Thomas and John Neville, 
with Sir Thomas Ilarmgtou, pursued the 
flyingChealiiremen wit h such thoughtlessness 
i hat they were taken prisoners next morning 
by a son of Sir John Diiwne who liad not gone 
with his father to the battle, and they were 
i onveyed to Chester Castle (C moony, p. 204; 
Ckron.oA. Davies, p. 80) . Aft er the dispersion 
of the Y orkists at Ludlow they were at t ai nted, 
with the rest of their family, in the October 
parliament at Coventry, and did not obtain 
thoir lelease until the summer of 1400, when 
Warwick returned from Calais and turned the 
tables upon the Lancastrians atNortlmmpton 
(Gkeqory; cf. Ilam, p. 240; Hot. J‘arl. v. 
349). King Henry being now in the hands 
of the Y orkiats, and N evil la’s younger brother, 
George Neville [q. v.], bishop of Exeter, made 
chancellor, his estates were restored to him in 
August by special grace, though his attainder 
was not removed until parliament met in 
< Ictober (ib. v. 374 ; Ord. Privy Council, vi. 
306). He was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Montagu — a title also possessed by his father, 
and transmitted on his father’s death at 
Wakefield in December to Warwick— and 
made lord ckumberlain of the household, an 
office which gave him a Beat in the privy 
council {ib. pp. ccxxiv, 310 ; Worcester, p. 
770). 

Remaining in London with Warwick, Ne- 
ville escaped tho fate of liis brother Thomas, 
who was slain with their father at Wakefield ; 
and though at the second battle of St. Albans, 
on 7 Feb. 1461, lie fell into the hands of 
the victorious Margaret, his life and that of 
Lord Berners, brothor of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, were spared, while LordBonvile 
and Sir Thomas Kyriel were executed (State 
Papaw, Venetian, i. 370). Montagu had been 
closely attached to King Henry's person, and 
was something of a trimmer in politics. He 
and Berners were carried by tho Lancastrians 


to York, where they remained until the day 
after the battle of Ton ton (30 March), when 
the new king, Edi\ ard, entered tlia city and 
at their intercession pardoned tho citizens 
(ib . ; Ponton Letters, ii. 5). While Edward 
wont south for his coronation, Monlttgu won 
his first military laurels (June) by raising 
the siege of Carlisle, which was besieged 
a large force of Soots and Lancastrian re- 
fugees (ib. p. 18). In March 1402 he was 
rewarded with the Garter left vacant by the 
death of his father and with tho forfeited 
estat es of Viscount Beaumont in Norfolk and 
Nottinghamshire (liEVOl, Memorials of the 
Order of the Garter ; Duqdaeh, Baronage, 
i, 307). Ilis title was confirmed by the new 
lung. lie was still kept employed in the 
north, whore the Lancastrians were assisted 
by the Scots, and held several of t he North- 
umbrian castles. While his brother Warwick 
sought by diplomacy to detach the Scots 
from Queen Margaret's cause, Montagu cap- 
tamed (July) Naworth Castle, which was de- 
fended by Lord Dacros (Worcester, p. 779), 
Later in the year, when Margaret had brought 
reinforcements from Franco and Warwick 
was superintending from Wordsworth the 
siege of the greut coast fortresses of Northum- 
berland, Montagu lay boforo Bamborougk, 
which surrendered to* him on Christmas eve 
(ib. p. 780; Poston letters, ii. 12 L). 

Warwick having rcturnod to London and 
thus allowod some of the castles to he re- 
covered, Montagu was appointed warden of 
the east march against Scotland on 1 June 
1463. and he and Warwick relieved Norhcm 
Castle, which wus besieged by Queen Marga- 
ret and n Scottish force (Ghiwory, p. 220). 
In the following bpring the Scots agreed to 
treat for a definitive peace ; Montagu, with 
his brothers Warwick and George Neville, 
wasuppoint odn commissioner fortius purpose, 
anti , as warden of tho east march, went to tho 
border to conduct tho Scottish envoys to 
York, where the conference was to ho held 
(ib. p, 224). The determination of tho Lan- 
castrians to prevent an understanding which 
would render their position in the north 
untenable gave Montagu an opportunity ot 
adding to a military reputation which had 
begun to put Warwick’s somewhat in the 
shade. Narrowly escaping an ambush laid 
for him nearNcwcastle by Humphrey Neville 

[ q. v.], a member of the older and Lancastrian 
iranch of his house, Montagu found liis road 
barred at Iledgeley Moor, between Alnwiok 
and AVooler, on 26 April, by the Duke of 
Somerset and Sir Ralph Porcy with a force 
estimated at five thousand men (ib.) Putting 
them to flight with the loss of Percy, he 
picked up the Scottish onvoys at Norhom and 
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brought them safely to Newcastle. Iloanng 
that Somerset had rallied his forces and 
brought King Henry down to the neighbour- 
hood of Hoxbam, Montagu left Newcastle on 
14 May and found the enemy encamped in 
a position described by Hall, writing under 
Henry VIII, as being on the south side of the 
Tyne, two or three miles from Hexham, in a 
meadow called the Linnels. Withthe river on 
one side and in their rear, and high ground on 
the other flank, the Lancastrians were oaught 
in a trap, and, after a sharp fight, driven over 
the stream into a wood, where most of them 
were taken prisoneis (IIall). King Henry, 
who had boen left at By well Castle lower 
down the river, effected lus escape into West- 
moreland ; hut Somerset and the other prin- 
cipal captives were executed, either on the 
spot or at Newcastle, Middlennm, and York, 
in the course of the next ton days (Faiivan, 
p.654; Geeqouy, p. 226). For this mevoiless 
proscription Montngu must be hold respon- 
sible, though he may have been acting under 
orders, and the later executions took place in 
Edward’s presence. He had given the ooup 
de grflee to LancasU'ianism in its last English 
stronghold, and recoived his reward at York 
on Trinity Sunday (27 May) in a grant of the 
earldom of Northumberland and its estates, 
forfeited by Ilenry Percy (VII), who had been 
slain at Towton (Doylb, Official Buronaye'). 
lie and Warwick reduced the Northumbrian 
castles in the oourso of the summer (Gbbsoey, 
p. 227). But Iho ascendency of the Nevillo 
brothers was already seriously threatened by 
the king's secret marriage with Elizabeth 
Wydevtllo. Northumberland, being kept 
pretty constantly employod iu the north, did 
not come into such continual collision with 
theWydevillea as liia brothers, but one of the 
many marriages which Euward socured for 
his wife's relations touched him personally. 
The heiress of the Duke of Exeter, who hud 
been designed for liis son George, was mar- 
ried, in October 1406, to Thomas Grey, the 
king's slepson (Wouoestbb, p. 786), 

To what extent Neville was engaged in 
the intrigues of Warwick and Olareuoc is not 
clear. He certainly did not lond any opt® 
countenance totlieNeville rising in York shite 
in the Biunmev of lib!), which went nndor the 
name of Kobin of Kedesdale [q. v.], and his 
destruction of thoforco which Robert Ilillyard 
orEobinoflloldornosBledtothogatesofYork 
and execution of its 3 eader would no doubt con- 
firm theconfidonce which Edward, who 'lo vod 
him entirely,’ placed in him. On the other 
hand, the latter movement would appear to 
have been quite distinct from the other, the 
rebels having a grievance against the hospital 
of St. Leonard at York, and calling for the 


restoration of the earldomof Northumberland 
to the Percies ( Three Fifteenth- Century Chro- 
nicles,, p. 183). So far ae is known, he made 
no special effort to prevent the southward 
march of Robin of Redosdale, which ended in 
the battle of Edgecoto and the t omporavy de- 
tention of the king by Warwick. But, he 
oscaped or avoided being compromised in 
these latter events, and the Icing evidently 
thought that ho was not fully cmnmittod to 
his brother’s policy. The betrothal of Eliza- 
beth, the eldest daughter of Edward, as yet 
without a eon, to Northumberland's son 
George, who was forthwith (6 Jan. 1470) 
created Dulce of Bedford, gave him an inte- 
rest opposed to that of Clarence, the heir- 
presumptive, whom Warwick had married 
to his older daughter ( Bop . on Diynity of a 
Peer, v. 377). 

But the release and pardon of Ilenry Percv 
(1419P-1487) [q, v.], whoBe earldom he hold, 
perhaps made him uneasy; and, though lie 
did not join Warwick and Clarence when 
the king drove them out of the country in 
March after the suppression of the Lincoln- 
shire rebellion, he seems to have been com- 
promised. lie had brought no assistance to 
tho king against the rebels, and Chastollnin 
states (v. 500) that Edward only pardoned him 
on receiving the strongest assuranoes of re- 
pentance and future fidelity. He could not 
any longer he trusted wit h the safeguard of the 
royal interests in the north, and the earldom 
of Northumberland, with its great ostates, 
was restored to Henry Porcy, who also su- 
perseded him as warden of the oast march 
(Jfcp. on Diynity of a Pear, v. 378; Doyi.ii). 
The empty title of Marquis of Montagu, 
‘with a pyo’B nest to maintain it,’ only in- 
creased his resentment, and when the news 
of Warwick's lauding reached the north in 
September, Montagu, who had assembled six 
t housand men at Pontefract, declared for king 
Henry and moved on Doncaster, where the 
king was lying (Wabotvohtii, p. 10; Croy- 
lancl Cont., p. 551 ; Chron. cf White Hose, 
29 ; Cuabtdllain, v. 601 ; W avion, iii. 

, od. Dupont). Montagu’s desertion drovo 
Edward out of England, and, Ilenry VI being 
restored, he was reappointed warden of the 
oast march (Doyle). But under a Lancas- 
trian government ho could not recover the 
earldom of N orthumberland. War wiok, how- 
ever, entrusted him with the dofenoo of the 
north against the oxiled Edward, and one of 
his last acts before loaving London after Ed- 
ward’s landing was to have a grant made to 
liis brother of the old Percy casllo of Wressel 
on the Yorkshire Derwent, which Jncquetta, 
duohess of Luxemburg, the Duko or Bed- 
ford’s widow, had hitherto held as part of 
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her dower (Fai&era, xi. 676; Doyle). But 
JUontngu, who was lying at Pontefract, al- 
lowed Edward in March 1471 to land in 
Yorkshire, enter York, and march into the 
midlands without molestation {Arrivall of 
Edward IV, p. 6). This looked very like a 
double treason, and was afterwards so re- 
garded by some writers (Poeydore Vergil, 
p. 136 ; WAKEWOltTH, p. 16), But the neu- 
tral position taken up by the Percies, who 
were very powerful in southern Yorkshire, 
may have so weakened Montagu that he 
hesitated to attack Edward's Bmall but com- 
pact force, and he was always inclined to 
seize an opportunity of letting events decido 
themselves without committing him (ib.) 
Stow adds that he was deceived by letters 
from Clarence, who had secretly gone over 
to his brother’s party, announcing that he 
was about to arrange a general settlement, 
and asking him in the meantime not to fight. 
But what authority he had for this statement 
does not appear. Montagu certainly joined 
Warwick at Coventry, and fought on his side 
at Barnet (14 April), where both were slain 
( Arrivall of Edward IV, pp. 14, 20). There 
are curiously discrepant accounts of his con- 
duct in the battle. In one version he insists 
on Warwick’s fighting on foot so that he 
must win or fall, and himself dies fighting 
gallantly in ‘plain battle’ (Comhines, i. 260; 
cf. Arrivall of Edward IV, p. 20). In an- 
other he is discovered putting on Edward's 
livery and slain by one of Warwick’s men 
(Wahkwoeth, p. 16). The former, though 
in part the official version put forth by Ed- 
ward, perhaps deserves most credence. The 
bodies of the two brothers were carried to 
Loudon, and, after being exposed ‘ open and 
naked 1 for two days at St. Paul’s to convince 
the people that they were really dead, were 
talr»n down to Berkshire and interred in the 
burial-place of their maternal ancestors at 
Biaham Abbey (Hale, p. 297). Montagu 
seems to have been a man of mediocre talents 
and hesitant temper, who was drawn rather 
reluctantly into treason by the stronger will 
of his brother and the family solidarity. 

Hemarried, on 26 April, 1467 Isabel, daugh- 
ter and coheiress of Sir Edmund Ingoldes- 
thorpa of Borough Green, near Newmarket, 
bv J oan, sister and eventually heiress of J ohn 
Tiptoft, earl of Worcester {Poston Letters, i. 
416; Mot. Earl. v. 387 ; cf. Doyle). By her 
he had two sons and five daughters (Swal- 
low, .Da Nova Villa, p. 224) : (1) George, 
created Duke of Bedford on 6 April 1470 ; 
he was degraded from this and all his other 
dignities by act of parliament in 1478, when 
he may have been just coming of age, on the 
ground that he had no ‘livelihood ' to support 


them, bis father’s treason having frustrated 
the king’s intention of attaching estates to the 
titles ( llot . Earl. vi. 173). Sir .Tames Ham- 
say (ii. 426) suggests that the Bedford title 
was now needed for Edward’s third eon 
George. George Neville died in 1483without 
issue, and was buried in the church of Sheriff- 
H utiton,ncarYork, aNeville castle and manor. 
The alabaster effigy, with a coronet, still re- 
maining in the ohurch, and often baid to be 
young Bedford’s (Murray, Yorkshire,]), 167), 
is that of a mere child, perhaps tho son of 
Richard of Gloucester, to whom Sheriff Hat- 
ton passed after Warwick’s death; and the 
shield bears a cross, not the Neville saltire, 
Montagu’s second son, John Neville, died in 
infancy (1400), and was burled at Sawston, 
Cambridgeshire. 

The d a ughters were : (1) Anne, who married 
Sir William Stonor of Oxfordshire; (^Eliza- 
beth, married first to Thomas, lord Scrape of 
Ma&ham {d. 1493), and secondly, before I486, 
to Sir Henry Wentworth, who died in 1600 
(shediedin 1616); (3) Margaret, married first 
Thomas Horne, secondly Sir J. Mortimer, and 
thirdly Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk 

S q. v.l who divorced her; (4) Lucy, married 
iret Sir Thomas Eitzwilliam, and secondly 
Sir Anthony Brown, her grandson by whom 
was created ViBcount Montagu in 1564. The 
dignity is supposed to have become extinct 
on the death in 1707 of Mark Anthony 
Brown, the ninth viscount, who had entered 
a French monastery, but various claims have 
since been set up to it (Doyle ; Nxouolas, 
Historic Peerage, ed. Oourtliope) ; (5) Isabel, 
married firet Sir William Huddles! one of 
Sawston, secondly William Smith of Elford, 
Staffordshire. 

[Rotufi Parliamentorum ; State Papers, Ve- 
netian Series, od. Rawdon Browno; Rymer’sFra- 
dera, original edit.; Lords' Report on the Dignity 
of a Peer ; Proceedings and Ordinances of the 
Privy Council, ed. Pal grave; William Worcester 
(ad pedem Stevenson's Wars in Prance, vol. ii.)and 
Register of Whethamstede in Rolls Ser.; English 
Ohroniele, 1377-1401, od. Davies, Gregory’s 
Ohronicle (see Eng. Hist. Rev, viii. 31, 566) is 
Oollections of a London Citizen, od. Gninlnor, 
Throo Fifteenth-Century Chronicles, od. Gard- 
ner, Warkworth’s Chronicle, the Rebellion in 
Lincolnshire, and the Arrivall of Ed wan) IV. all 
published by the Camden Soe.; the Continnator 
of the Croyland Chronicle, ed. Fu'mnn, 1684; 
Fabyan’s Chronicle, od. 1811; Ball’s Chronicle, 
ed. 1808; ©iron, of the Whito Rose, od. 1845; 
Pastou Lettors, ed. Gairdner; Wavrin, od. Hardy 
(RollsSer.),andDupont(8oe.d6l'nibt,doFrance), 
Commiucs, ed. Dupont (Soe. de l’Hist . de France); 
George Ohostellain, ed. Korvyn de Luttenbove, 
Brussels, 1863-8 ; BeaueourL’s Hlstoire de 
Charles VII ; Pauli’s Gosohichte Engl.mds, vol. 
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” . Bimsay’a Lancaster and York; Lingarrt's 
History ; Dugd.il a s Baronage ; Doyle's Official 
Baronage; Nicolas’s Historic Peerage, ed. Court- 
hope; Swallow, Be Nova Villa, Newcastle, 1886; 
Todd’s Slid iff Hatton, ed. 1824, Montagu flguroa 
largely in Lord Lytton’e novel, the Last of the 
Barons (1843), ns a foil to Warwick.'] J. T-t. 

NEVILLE, JOHN, tliird B aeon Latimer 
(1490 P-1G43), born about 1490, was eldest 
ton of Richard Neville, second baron Lati- 
ns [n.v.], by Anne, daughter of Sir Hum* 
phrey Stafford. lie came to court, where he 
was one of the gentlemen-pensionere, and 
owingtohis family influence secured valuable 
grants from timo to time. His father died 
before the end of 1680, and he had livery of 
bis lands on 17 March 1631 . He lived chiefly 
at Snape Hall, Yorkshire, but sometimes at 
Wyke in “Worcestershire. Ilia sympathies 
were doubtless with the old religion. He 
had taken part about 1617 in the investiga- 
tion of the case of tho Holy Maid of Leomin- 
ster, and in 1686 he wob implicated in the 
Pilgrimage of Grace. His action was not, 
however, very determined. It was rumoured 
that he was captured by the rebels, and he 
afterwards said of the part he had played, 
< My being among them was a very painful 
and dangerous time to me. 1 He represented 
the insurgents, however, in November 1680 
at the conferences with the royal leadors, and 
helped to secure the amnesty. lie thon re- 
turned home and, guided probably by his 
very prudent wife (Catherine Parr), he took 
no part in the Bigod rising of the following 
year [see art. Bison, Sib Francks, and of. 
State Papers, i. 634, v. 143]. lie was not 
altogether allowed to forget his offonoes, 
and had to give up his town house in tho 
churchyard of the Oharterhouso to a friend 
of Lord Russell, thus losing the income he 
derived from letting it. He died early in 
1643 in London, and was buried in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

Latimer married: 1. On 20 July 1618, 
Elizabeth, daughlor of Sir Edward Mus- 
grave, by whom ho had no iesuo, 2. Doro- 
thy (d. 1626-7), daughter of Sir George do 
Vero, sister ana coheiress of John de Voro, 
fourteenth earl of Oxford, by whom he had 
John, who succeeded him as fourth Baron 
Latimer, died 1377, and was buried at St. 
Paul’s, leaving by Lucy, daughter of Henry 
Somerset, earl of Worcester, four daughters 
and cohoiresses, of whom Dorothy married 
Thomas Cecil, first earl of Exeter [q.v,] (cf. 
Gbben, Letters of Royal and Illustrious 
Ladies, iii. 818), and Margaret, whose mar- 
riage with one of tho Bigod family was ar- 
ranged in 1634. 8. Bofore 1683 Catherine, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Parr and widow of 


Edward, lord Borough of Gainsborough ; 
she afterwards became wife of Ilenry VIII 
[see Paek^ Catherine]. Lord Latimer’s will 
is printed in ‘TeBtamenta VetiiBta,’ p. 704. 

[Letters and Papois of Henry VIII ; Strick- 
land's Queens of England, iii. 188 &e,; Rowland’s 
Family of Neville.] IV. A. J. A. 

NEVILLE, JOLLAN de Id. 1240), 

S e, was the younger son of .Tollan de 
Lite (el. 1207), a clerk in the exchequer, 
who received a grant of Shorno in Kent in 
1201, and was subsequently pardoned for 
some offence against the king. His mother 
was Amflicia de Rodliston or Rolleston, a 
Nottinghamshire manor whioh she broughtas 
dowry, and subsequently passed, through the 
hands of her sons John and Jollan, to a de- 
scendant of the latter, also named Jollan, who 
was possessed of it in the reign of Edward III 
(Placita de Quo Warranto, p. 618). Jollan’s 
el der brother John, who served for Borne t ime 
in Gascony, died in 1219, when Jollan did 
homage for his lands situate in the shires of 
York, Lincoln, and Nottingham. His mother 
was still living, and held Rolleston when 
the ‘ Testa de Nevill ' was drawn up. Jollan 
was justico in ovre in Yorkshire and North- 
umberland in August 1234, in J236, 1240, 
and again in November 1241 (Whitaker, 
Whallty, ii. 283, 389) ; but from the last 
year until Hilary 1246 he was a superior 
justice, sitting at Westminster. He died in 
1249, when his son Jollan succeeded to his 
lands, being thon twenty-two and a half 
years old, and afterwards receiving additional 
grants in the roign of Edward I ( Are/ieeol . 
Cantiana, ii. 205; Cal Hot. Chartarum). 
A Jollan do Neville married Sarah, widow 
of John Ileriz, in 1245, but this is almost 
certainly the judge’s son. 

Nevillo has often been claimed as the 
author of the ‘ Testa de Nevill,’ an account 
of fees, seijeantics, widows and heiresses, 
churches in the gift of the king, escheats, 
and tho sums paid for scutago and aid by 
each tenant. This work doals with a period 
previous to 1260, and one entry refers back 
ns far as 1108, for whioh Nevillo could not 
havo been responsible. It is very possible 
that the ‘ Testa ’ was the work of more than 
one author, and Neville’s father, Jollan— who 
was, moreover, conned ed with tho exchequer 
— probably compiled tho early entries. It 
has also been attributed to Ralph de Nevillo, 
an official of the exchequer. The original 
manuscript of the 1 Testa 1 is not known to 
be extant, but a copy of a portion con- 
sisting of five rolls made during the four- 
teenth contury— formerly preserved in the 
chapter-house at Westminster — is nowin the 
Record Office. In 1807 the record commts- 
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sioners issued a volume ■which they entitled ! 
‘Testa de Nevill,’ It prints a collection of 
mediaeval manuscript registers in the Record 
Office, and this collection includes some ex- 
cerpts apparently copied from an early draft 
of the original 1 Testa de Nevill.’ But these 
excerpts form a small part of the record 
commissioners' volume, and its title is there- 
fore a misnomer. A comparison of these 
excerpts, moreover, with the chapter-house 
rolls of the genuine ‘ Testa ' does not bear out 
the statement made by the record sub-com- 
missioners, that there is an exact verbal agree- 
ment between the two (Sir Henry Barhly in 
Sbt.by's Genealogist, v. SC-40, 75-80). 

[Tesla de Novill, Record edit. ; Foss's Lives 
of the Judges, i. 421-3 ; Cal. Inquis. post mor- 
tem, p. 4 ; Rott. Litt. Claus, i. 109 b, ii. 43, 

11 8 A ; Dngdale's Biiromige, i. 283, Chronica Ser, 
pp, 11, 13, and Ong. p. 43; Arcliteol. Cant. ii. 
29S j Manning and Iivay's Surrey, i. 273 11 . ; 
Thorotou's Nottinghamshire, lii. 102; Whitaker's 
Whailey, ii. 283, 389 ; Rowland’s History of the 
Neville, p. 19 J A. F. P. 

NEVILLE, RALPH (cl. 1211), bishop of 
Chichester and chancellor, is staled to have 
been horn at Raby Castle, Durham, the seat 
of the baronial family whose name lie bore, 
lie was, however, ol illegitimate birth, for 
on 26 Jau. 1220 Honoring III specially re- 
lieved him from the ecclesiastical disabilities 
which this circumstance imposed on him 
(Shirley, Royal and, Hist Letters, i. 634), 

He was a Icinsman of Hugh de Neville [q. v.j, 
and probably owed his early advancement to 
Hugh’s influence (Sussex Archreol. Coll. iii. 
36). The first mention of him occurs on 
22 Dec. 1213, whenhe was entrusted as one of 
the royal clerks with the charge of tho great 
seal to be held under Peter des Roches, the 
then chancellor (Cal. Pat. Rolls, p. 107). On 
11 April 1214 Neville was appointed to the 
deanery of Lichfield, and received the livings 
of Strctton and Ludgershall, Wiltshire, in 
May 1214 (Erro»r, Shropshire, xii. 20) j Ing- 
ham, Norfolk, 29 Oct. 1214; Meringthorp, 
Norfolk, 10 Dec. 1214;Penrith, Cumberland, 

27 May 1216; and Hameleden, 17 March 
1216 (Col. Pat. Rolls, pp. 122, 1 26, 142, 169). 
He also held the prebend of Wenlocksbarn 
at 8t. Paul’s, London (Le Neve, Fasti Reel, 
Angl. ii. 444 ; Shirley, i. 102), Neville was 
not. as has sometimes been Btated, chancellor 
under John, nor, though by signed charters 
during the latter part of 1214, does he seem 
to have been vice-chancellor. This latter 
office he appears to have held in the early 
years ofIIenryIII,and in 1220 several letters 
on fiscal matters wore addressed to him 
under this title by the legate Pandulf (ii. i, 
112-20; cf. Ann, Mon. iii, 77). In 1219 the 
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burghers of La Rfiole actually addressed him 
as chancellor, and in 1221 his official supe- 
rior, Richard de Marisco [q, v.J, complained 
of Neville’s omission to stylo him chancellor 
(Shirley, i. 49, 180). Neville probably 
acted as chancellor during Marisco’s absence 
from England in 1221 ; his own duties seem 
to have been specially connected with the 
exchequer, and in one place ho is described 
as treasurer in 1222 (Ann. ,1 Lon. ii. 299). 

On 28 Oct. 1222 Neville was appointed 
chancellor of Chichester, and almost im- 
mediately afterwards won elected bishop of 
that see, the royal assent being granted on 
1 Nov. (Lb Neve, ii. 240,270). Novillaivas 
not consecrated till 21 April 1224, the cere- 
mony being performed at St. Katherine's, 
Westminster, by Stephen Langton, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (Gbrvabu, ii. 113). In 
1224 lie appears as a justiciar m Shropshire, 
and in 1225 as one of the wil nesses to the 
reissue of the charter. Soon after the death 
of Richard de Marisco, on 1 May 1226, Neville 
was appointed chancellor; a charter dated 
12 Feb. 1227 made the appointment for life, 
and this charter was several times renewed 
down to 1233. But Matthew Paris (iii. 74) 
expressly states that Novillo was appointed 
by the assent of the whole realm, and with a 
provision that he was only to be removed by 
the same assent. This no doubt means that 
Neville’s appointment was made by the coun- 
cil acting in the king’s minority, and it may 
be that the method of tlm appointment marks 
a step towards the constitutional doctrine of 
ministerial responsibility (cf. Stubbs, Const. 
Hist. § 171). In 1220 Neville was one of 
the king’s advisers in the settlement of the 
dispute between Dims! able priory and town 
(Ann. Mon. iii. 119), and in 1280 ho was one 
of the justiciaries during tho king’s absence 
in Britaimy. 

On 24 Sept. 1231 the monks of Canter- 
bury chose Neville as archbishop. The king 
readily accepted, but Neville refnsed to pay 
the expenses of the monks’ mission to Rome, 
through fear of eimony. The monks, how- 
ever, persevered in their choice, but without 
success, owing, it is alleged, to the repre- 
sentations of Simon de Langton [q, v ), who 
informed the pope that Neville wns ‘ swift 
of speech and bold in deed,’ iutimat ing that 
he was likely to break off the yoke of tribute 
from England (Matt. Paris, iii, 206-7). In 
the issue Grugory IX quashed the election, 
From another source we find that Neville 
had previously contomplaled his own pro- 
motion to Canterbury, for in J 228 Philip de 
Arden writes to him from Rome that in 
answer to an inquiry by the pope as to whom 
the king wished, he had named Neville, de* 
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daring that he knew none so fit. Arden 
ndds that Gregory said he had no knowledge 
of Neville (SuiBLnr, i. 339). 

On 28 Sept. 1232 Neville received a grant 
of the Irish chancery for life (Cal. Document? 
relating to Ireland, i. 198b), This was after 
the fall of Hubert da Burgh ; but though 
Neville had not yet lost the royal favour, lie 
was faithful to his old colleague, and dis- 
suaded tho London mob from tlieir intended 
attack on Hubert. Neville was with tho 
king at Grosmont on 11 Nov. 1238, when 
the royal camp was surprised by the fol- 
lowers of Richard Marshal, third earl of 
Pembroke [q. vf] Ho had not, however, 
supported the machinations of the court 
party against tho earl, and he was not privy 
to the use which was made of the royal seal 
for the purpose of effecting Marshal's ruin j 
in Ireland (Matt. Pabis, iii. 268, 200). Ne- 
villu’s own sympathies were undoubtedly 
with Hubert and Marshal ; and when in 1286 
the influence of the royal favourites revived, 
Henry called on him to resign the seal. This 
Neville refused to do, declaring that, as he 
had received his ollice by the assent of the 
council, so lie could only lay it down by the 
same authority. On 21 Nov. 1238 he took 
part in the consecration of Richard do Wen- 
dene as bishop of Rochester a( Canterbury, 
and was asked to mediate in tho quarrel be- 
tween Archbishop Edmund and bis monks, 
and in the next year endeavoured to effect a 
reconciliation (Geevare, ii. 1 69-GO). On tho 
death of Peter das Roches in 1288 tho monks 
of Winchester choso Neville for bishop. The 
king, who desired the see for his brother-in- 
law, William de Valence, refused his assent, 
and deprived Nevillo by forco of tho custody 
of tho seal, but left him the emoluments. 
Afterwards Henry wished tho bishop to re- j 
aume his office, hut Neville, preforrmg tho 
profit to the toil of the chancellorshi p, and re- 
membering liis wrongful exclusion fromWin- 
chester, refused (Matt. Pams, iii. 496, 630), 
At last, in 1242, Neville was restored to tho 
exercise of hie office, and retained it till his 
death. This took place on. 1 Feb. 1241, in 
hie palace ‘ in the street opposite the now 
Temple.’ This street., now called Olmncory 
Lane, owes its name to the chancellor's re- 
sidence there, Afterwards tho palace became 
the property of Iloury do Laoy, earl of Lin- 
coln [q. v.l, and eventually was transferred 
as Lincoln s Inn to tho students of the law. 

Neville is praised by Paris as ‘ a stedfost 
pillar of loyalty and truth in state affairs ’ 
(iii . 90, i v. 287) . He was ono of the worthiest 
supporters of the statesmen who preserved 
Henry’s throne in hiR minority, and was not 
deterred by royal ingratitude from his loyalty 


to the interests of king and country. In 
his office he rendered equal justice to all, and 
especially to the poor, He was a benefactor 
ot his church and see, expending much on 
the repair of the eatliedral, and increasing tho 
endowments of tho dean and chapter. To 
liis successors ho bequeathed his palace and 
estate in London, the memory of which is 
preserved in Chichester Rents. He also be- 
queathed a dole of bread to the poor at Chi- 
chester. Many loiters to and from Neville 
on public and private affairs are printed m 
Shirley's 1 Royal and Historical Letters.' 

[Matthew Paris, Annales Monastic!, Shirley’s 
Royal and Historical loiters, Gorvaso of Can- 
terbury (all these are in the Rolls Ser.) ; Foss’s 
Judges of England, ii. 423-8, Sussox Archied. 
Coll. iii. 36—76 (a collection of Neville’s lottos, 
annotated by W. H. Blanuw), cf. vols r. ix. xv. 
xiii. and xxiv. ; authorities quoted.] C. L. K. 

NEVILLE, RALPH, de, fourth Baeon 
Neville op Raby (1291 P-1367), was tlm 
second son and eventual heir of Ralph 
Neville, third baron (d. 1331), by his first 
wife, Euphemia, daughter and heiress of Sir 
John do Clavering ofWarkwortli,in North- 
umberland, and Clavering, in west om Essex. 
His grandfather, Robert, de Neville, who died 
during his father’s lifetime [see Neville, 
Robust be, d. 1282], made one of those for- 
tunate marriages which became traditional 
with this family, acquiring the lordship of 
Middleham, in Wensloydale, with the side 
valley of Coverdale, and the patronage of the 
abbey of Ooverham, by his marriage with 
Mary, the heiress of the FitzRanulphs. Hie 
fat her, who, like his grandfather, bore none 
the best of reputations, did not dio until 
18 April 1331. Robert, the elder son, called 
the * Peacock of the North,’ whose monument 
may still he seon in Brancepeth Church, had 
boon slain in a border fray by the Earl of 
Douglas in 1818 ; and his brother Ralph, who 
now Became the heir of tho Noville name, was 
carried off oaptivo, but after a time was ran- 
somed (Swallow, p, 11). 

Before his fathers death Neville had served 
the king both on the Scottish borders and at 
court, where he was seneschal of the house- 
hold (Deoeale, i. 292 ; Fcedera, iv. 260, 4-18). 
In Juno 1329 ho had been joined with the 
chancellor to treat with Philip VI of France 
for marriages between the two royal houses 
(ib. iv. 392) ; and he had entered into an 
undertaking to servo Henry, lord Percy (if. 
1362) [q. v.], for life in peace and war, with 
twenty men at arms against all men except 
the king (Dugdat/d, u.s., who gives the full 
terms). lie tried to induce the prior and 
convent of Durham, to whom ho had to do 
fealty for his Raby lands, to recognise the 
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curious claim -winch his father had first 
made to the monks’ hospitality on St, Cuth- 
bevt’s day (4 Sept,) (cf. Dtodale, Baronage, 
i. 298 ; Letters from Northern Registers, p. 
894). 

Neville was a man of energy, and King 
Edward kept him constantly employed. Scot- 
tish relations were then very critical, and 
Neville and Lord Percy, the only magnate of 
the north country whose power equalled his 
own, epent most of their time on the northern 
border. Inl334theyweremadejointwarden9 
of the marohes, and were frequently entrusted 
with important negotiations, Neville was also 
governor of the castle of Bamborough, and 
warden of all the forests north of the Trent 
(DuaDALR, i. 294 ; Swallow, p. 14; Fcedera, 
vols. iv.-v.) The Lanercost chronicler (p. 293) 
insinuates that he and Percy did less than 
their duty during the Scottish invasion of 
1337. Neville took part in the subsequent 
t,ioge of Dunbar (ib. p. 295), It was only at 
rare intervals that he could be spared from 
the north. Froissart is no doubt in error in 
bringing him to the siege of Tournay in 1340, 
but the truce with Scotland at the close of 
1312 permitted his services to be used in the 
eace negotiations with France promoted 
y Pope Clement VI in the following year 
(Froissart, iii. 312, ed. Lettenhove ; cf, 
Fadera, v. 213 ; Duqlalb). "When the king 
was badly in want of money (1838), Neville 
advancedhim wool from his Yorkshire estates, 
and in return for this and other servioes was 

f ronted various privileges. In October 1833 
e was given the custody of the temporalities 
of the bishopric of Durham during its vacancy, 
and twelve years later the wardship of two- 
thirds of the lands of Bishop Kellawe, who 
had died in 1316 (Registrum Palatinum Ditr 
nelmense, iv. 176, 340). 

When David Bruce invaded England in 
1346, Ralph and his eldest son, John, joined 
William de la Zouch, archbishop of York, at 
Riohmond on 14 Oct., and, marching north- 
wards by Barnard Castle and Auckland, 
shared three days later in the victory at the 
Red Hills to the west of Durham, near an 
old cross already, it would seem, known as 
Neville’s Cross. This success savod the 
city of Durham, and made David Bruce a 
captive. Neville fought in the van, and the 
Lanercost writer now praises him as ‘vir 
verax et validus, audax et ostutus et multum 
metuendus' (Chron, de Lanercost , pp, 347, 
360 ; Galfrid lb Baker, p. 87). A sword is 
still shown at Brancepeth Castle which is 
averred to be that used oy Ralph at Neville's 
Cross or Durham, as the bottle was at first 
often called (Swallow, pp. 16-17). With 
Gilbert Umfreville, earl of Angus, he pur- 


sued the flying ScotB across the border, took 
Roxburgh on terms, and harried the southern 
counties of Scotland ( O/iron . de Lanercost 
362). Tradition represents that he erected 
eville’s Cross on the Brancepeth road, half 
a mile out of Durham, iu commemoration of 
the victory. The old cross was soon altered 
or entirely replaced by a more splendid one 
which was destroyed in 1689, after the fall 
of the elder branch of Neville, and only the 
stump now remains ; but a detailed descrip- 
tion of it was printed in 1674 from an old 
Durham Roll by Davies in bis ‘Rites and 
Monuments’ (Swallow, p. 16). The king 
rewarded Neville’s services with a grant of 
1004 and a license to endow two priests in 
the church of Sheriti'-Hutton to pray for the 
souls of himself and his family (Dtodam). 
Towards tho end of his life (1304) he en- 
dowed three priests in the hospital founded 
by his family at Well, near Bedale, not far 
from Middleham, for the Barno object (ib.) 

The imprisonment of David firuco made 
the Scots much less dangerous to England; 
hut there was still plenty of work on the 
borders, and the rest of Neville’s life was 
almost entirely spent there as warden of the 
marches, peace commissioner, and for a time 
(1366) governor of Berwick. The protracted 
negotiations for the liberation of David Bruce 
also occupied him (ib.) Froissart mentions 
one or two visits to France, but with the 
exception of that of 1869, when he accom- 
panied the king into Champagno, these are 
a little doubtful (id.; Froissart, v. 366, 
vi. 221, 224, ed. Lettenhove). He died on 
5 Aug. 1867, and, having presented a very 
rich vestment to St. Cuthbert, was allowed 
to be buried in the south aisle of Durham 
Cathedral, being the first layman to whom 
that favour was granted ( Wills and Inven- 
tories, Surtees Soc., i. 26). The body was 
'brought to the ohurchyard in a chariot 
drawn by seven horses, and then carried upon 
the shoulders of knights into the ohuroh.’ 
Ilis tomb, terribly mui dated by the Scottish 
prisoners confined in the cathedral in 1660, 
Btill stands in the second bay from the transept. 

Neville greatly increased the prestige of 
his family, and his descendants wore very 
prosperous. He married Alioo, daughter of 
Sir Hugh Audley, who, surviving him, mar- 
ried Ralph, baron of Greystoolc (tf, 1417), in 
Cumberland, and, dying in 1874, was buried 
by the side of her first husband. They had five 
sons: (1) John, fifth baron Nevillo [q.v.]; 
(2) Robert, like his elder brother, a distin- 
guished soldier in the French wars (Frois- 
sart, ed, Lettenhove, xxii. 289) ; (8) Ralph, 
the founder of the family of the Nevilles of 
ThorntonBridge, on the Swale, near Borough- 
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bridge, called Ralph Neville of Oondell (Cun- 
•dall); (4) Alexander [q.v.J, archbishop of 
York ; (5) Sir William (a. 1889 P) [q.v.] Their 
four daughters were : (1) Margaret, married, 
first (1842), William, who next year became 
Lord Roe of Ilamlake (i.s. Helmsley, in the 
North Riding), and secondly, he dying in 1352, 
Heurv Percy, first earl of Northumberland 
[a- V.] ; (2) Catherine, married Lord Daoro 
ofGillsland; (S) Eleanor, who married Geof- 
frey le Scrope, and afterwards became a nun 
in the Minories, London ( Wills and Inven- 
tories, i. 39) ; (4) Euphemia, who married, 
first, Reginald do Lucy; secondly, Robert 
Clifford, lord of Westmorland, who died be- 
fore 1854; and, thirdly, Sir Walter de lles- 
larton (near New Billiton). She died in 
1394 or 1395. Surtees (iv. 169) adds a sixth 
son, Thomas, ‘ bishop-elect of Ely,’ but this 
seems likely to be an error. 

[RotuliP.irliamontorum; Calondurium Gensa- 
logionm, published by the Record Commission j 
Rymer’s Pasdera, original and Record editions ; 
Robert de Aroebury, Adam de Murimuth, Wal- 
singhnm, Letters irom Northern Registers and 
Registrum Piilatinum Dunolmonse in the Rulls 
Ser. ; Chronicon do Lanercost, Maitland Club 
ad. ; G.dfrid le Baker, ed. Maunda Thompson ; 
Froissart, ed. Korvyn de Letionhovo; Surtees’s 
Hist, of Durham, \ol iv. ; Longman’s Hist, of 
Edward III ; Dugdiilo’s Baronage ; Nicolas's 
Historic Pour.igo, ed. Oourthopa , Segar's Bn- 
ronagium Genealogieum, od. Edmondson ; Selby’s 
Genealogist, iii, 107, &c. ; Poster's Yorkshire 
Pedigrees.] J. T-T. 

NEVILLE, RALPH, sixth Bakon Ne- 
ville of Rauy and first Earn, of Westmor- 
lahb (138 1-1425), was the oldost. son of John 
de Neville, fifth baron Neville of Raby [q, v.], 
by his first wife, Maud, daughter of Henry, 
lord Percy (d. 1352) [q. v.], and aunt of the 
first earl of Northumberland (Swallow, Do 
Nova Fi'M«,p.3i; Dugdalu, Baronage, 1.297). 
He first saw service in the French expedition 
of July 1380 under the king’s uncle Thomas 
of Woodstock, earl of Buckingham, aftcr- 
wardsduko of Gloucester, wholcuighled him 
(Froissart, vii. 321, ed. Lcttenhove). Doubt- 
less sponding the winter with the earl in Brit- 
tany, and returning with him in the spring of 
1381, Ralph Noville, towards the close of the 
year, presided with his cousin llenry Percy, 
the famous Hotspur (whoso mother was o Ne- 
ville), over a duel between a Soot and an Eng- 
lishman ( Foedera , xi. 334-5). In 1383 or L384 
ha was associated with his father in receiv- 
ing payment of the final instalments of David 
Bruce's ransom (Dug bale, i. 297). In the 
autumn of 1386 (20 Oct.), after the king's 
invasion of Scotland, ho was appointed joint 
governor of Carlisle with the eldest son of his 


relative, Lord Clifford of Skipton in Craven, 
and on 27 March 1386 warden of the west 
march with the same colleague (Doyle, Offi- 
cial Baronage \ Foedera, vii, 538). On the 
death of hie father (who made him one of 
his executors) at Newcastle, on 17 Oct. 
1388, Ralph Neville at the age of twenty- 
four became Baron Neville of Raby, and 
was summoned to parliament under that 
title from 6 Dec. 1389 ( Wills and Inven- 
tories, Surtees Soc. i. 42 ; Nicolas, Historic 
Peerage). 

A few days afterwards the new boron was 
appointed, witb others, to survey the bor- 
der fortifications, and in the spring of tbe 
next year his command in tko west march 
was renewed for a further term (Dotld). 
lie was muds warden for life of the royal 
forests north of Trent (24 May 1389), and 
got leave to empark his woods at Raskelf, 
close to York and his castle of Sheriff- 
Hutton. The king also gave him a obarlcr 
for a weekly market at Middleham, and a 
yearly fair on the day of St. Alkelda, the 
patron saint of the church (Dugdale). In 
July 1389, and again in June 1390, he was 
employed in negotiations with Scotland 
(Doyle; Feed era, vii. G72). In June 1391 
he obtained a license, along with Sir Thomas 
Colville of the Dale and other northern gen- 
tlemen, to perform feats of arms with certain 
Scots {Foedera, vii. 703). The Duke of 
Gloucester taking the cross in this year, 
commissioners, headed by Lord Neville, were 
appointed (4 Dec.) to perform the duties of 
constable of England (Dorm). In the sum- 
mers of 1393 and 1394 ho was once more en- 
gaged in negotiations for peaeo with Scot- 
land, and rather lator (20 Richard II, 1396- 
1397) ho got possession of the strong castle of 
Wane on Tweed by exchange with Sir John 
de Montacute [q. v.j, afterwards third sorl of 
Salisbury. 

Neville’s power was great in tho North 
country, where he, as lord of Raby and Brance- 
peth in the bishopric of Durham, and Middle- 
ham and Bhoriff-IIutton in Yorkshire, was 
fully the equal, simple baron though he was, 
of hiB cousin the head of the Percies. Ilis 
support was 1 herefore worth securing by King 
Richard when, in 1397, he took his rovenge 
upon the Duke of Gloucester and other lords 
appellant of nine years before. The lord of 
Roby was already closely connected with 
the crown and the court party by marriage 
alliances. He had secured for his eldest 
son, John, the hand of Elizabeth, daughter 
of the king’s stepbrother, Thomas Holland, 
earl of Kent, who was deep in Richard’s 
counsels, and he himself had taken for his 
second wife Joan Beaufort, daughter of John 

x 
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of Gaunt, dukB of Lancaster, the kings 
uncle (Duqdald, i. 297; Doyle). When 
the Earl of Arundel, one of the leading lords 
appellant, was put on his trial before parlia- 
ment on Eiiday, 21 Sept. 1397, Neville, at 
the command of his father-in -law Lancaster, 
who presided as seneschal of England, re- 
moved. the accused's belt and scarlet hood 
(Adam of Use, p. 18; Ann. Rioardi II, p. 
214). He was no doubt acting as constable, 
an office of Gloucester’s. The Earl of War- 
wick was also in his custody (Ann. Hen. IV, 
p. 307). In the distribution of rewards 
among the king's supporters on 29 Sept,, 
N eville was m ade Earl of W estmorl and (Hot. 
lari. iii. 356). He held no land in that 
county, hut it was the nearest county to his 
estates not yet titularly appropriated, and the 
grant of the royal honour of Penrith gave 
him a footing on its borders (Due bald). He 
took an oath before the shrine of Edward tho 
Confessor in Wosfcminater Abbey on Sunday, 
30'Sept.,to maintain what had been done in 
this 1 parliamentum ferale 1 (Rot. Pari, iiii 
355). 

Butwhen Richard drove his brother-in-law 
Ilenry, earl of Derby, out of the realm, and re- 
fused him possession of the Lancaster estates 
on J ohn of Gaunt’s death, Westmorland took 
sides against the king, and was one of tlie first 
to join Henry when he landed in Yorkshire 
in July 1399 (Adam of Use, p. 24). He and 
his relative Northumberland, who had joined 
Henry at the same time, represented the 
superior lords temporal in. the parliamentary 
deputation which on 29 Sept, received in the 
TowertheunfortunateRichard'srenunciation 
of the crown, and next day he was 'granted 
for life Ihe olhce of marshal of England, 
which had been held by the banished Duke 
of Norfolk (Rot. Pari, iii, 418 ; Fcedera, viii. 
89,115). WithNortliumborland keconveyed 
Rickard’s message to convocation on 7 Oct, 
(Ann. Hen. IV, p. 289). At Henry TV’s 
coronation (13 Oct.) Westmorland bore the 
small sceptre colled the vixge, or rod with the 
dove, his younger half-brother, John Neville, 
lord Latimer, who was still a minor, carrying 
the great sceptre royal (Adam of Use, p. 33 ; 
Taylob, Glory of Regality, p. 68) [see under 
Neville, John, fifth Bason of Rad?], The 
grant a week later (20 Oct.) of the great 
honour and lordship of Richmond, forfeited 
1 the late reign by John, duke of Brittany, 
; ted his Teesdale and his Wensleydale 
ds into a solid block of territory, and gave 
1 besides a vast number of manors and 
j scattered over great part of England 
jyle; Rot. Pari. iii. 427). The grant, 
vever, was only made for liis life, and 
irly did not carry with it the title of Earl 


of Richmond, which was never home by liinj, 
and was granted during his lifetime (141-iJ 
to John, duke of Bedford, with tho rever- 
sion of the oastle and lands on Westmor- 
land’s death ( Third Report of the Lords on 
the Dignity of a Peer, pp. 96 et seq.) When 
the earl was m London he sat in the privy 
council, hut as a great northern magnate lie 
was chiefly employed upon the Scottish bor- 
der ( Ord. Privy Council, i. 100 ot seq. ; Fcedera, 
viii. 133). In March 1401, however, he was 
one of the royal commissioners who con- 
cluded with the ambassadors of Rupert, king 
of the Romans, a marriage between Henry 't 
eldest daughter and Rupert’s son Louis (ib. 
pp. 176, 178), and spent the summer in Lon- 
don (Ord. Privy Council, i. 144, 167), But 
in September he was employed on another 
Scottish mission, and in the March follow- 
ing was appointed captain of Roxburgh 
Oastle (ib. p. 168 ; Fcodera, viii, 261 ; 
Doyle). 

The garter vacated by the death of Ed- 
mund) duke of York, in August 1402 was bp- 
stowed upon him. In July 1403 his rela- 
tives, the Percies, revolt ed, and W esLmorland 
found an opportunity of woakoning the great 
rival' house in the north. One of Hotspur's 
grievances was the transference of his cap- 
taincy of Roxburgh Castle to W estmorland in 
the previous March (Rot. Scot. ii. 161). The 
day after the baLLle of Shrewsbury, in which 
Hotspur was slain, Ilenry wroto to W estmor- 
land and other Yorkshire magnates charging 
them to levy troops and intercept tho Earl of 
Northumberland, who was marching south- 
ward (Fcedera, viii. 319). Westmorlanddrove 
the old oarl back to Wovkworth, and sent an 
urgent message to Henry, advising him to 
come into the north, where reports of his death 
were being circulated by the Peroies (Arm. 
Hen. IV, p. 371). The king arrived at Pon- 
tefract on 3 Aug., and three days later trans- 
ferred the wardenship of the west marches, 
which Northumberland bad held since 1399, 
to Westmorland (Doyle), Hotspur was re- 
placed as warden of the eifet march by the 
king’s second son, John, a lad of fourteen, who 
must necessarily have been inueh under the 
influence of the experienced earl. On his re- 
turn south, nenry direoted Westmorland 
and his brother Lord Furnival to secure tlie 
surrender of the Percy castles (Ord. Privy' 
Council,' i. 213). But the order was more 
easily given than executed, and in the par- 
liament of the following February Northum- 
berland was pardoned by the king and pub- 
licly reconciled to Westmorhmd (Hot. Pari. 
iii. 526). Westmorland and Somerset were 
the only earls in the council of twenty-twb 
whom the king was induced by the urgency 
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of the commons to designate in parliament 
(1 MaToh 1404) as his regular advisers (ib. p. 

^Northumberland’s reconciliation was a 
hollow one, and in the spring of 1406 ha 
was again in revolt. Eemembering how his 
plans had been foiled by Westmorland two 
years before, he began with an attempt tn 
get his redoubtable cousin into his power by 
surprise. In April or May Westmorland 
happened to be staying in a castle which 
jlr. Wylie identifies with that of Witton- 
le-Wear, belonging to Sir Ralph Eure. It 
was suddenly heset one night by Northum- 
berland at the head of four hundred men. 
But Westmorland had received timely warn- 
ing, and was already flown (Ann, lien. IV 
p. 400). Towards the closo or May the flame 
of rebellion had broken out at threo distinct ; 
points, Northumberland was moving south- 1 
wardB to effect a junction with Sir John Fau- 
conberg, Sir Jolm Colville of the Pale, and 
other Cleveland connections of the Percies 
and Mowbrays who were in arms near Thirslr, 
and with the youthful Thomas Mowbray, 
earl marshal [q. v.], and Archbishop Scrope, 
who raised a largo force in York and ad- 
vanced northwards. One of Mowbray's 
grievances was that the office of marshal’ of 
England had boon given to Westmorland, 
leaving him only the barren title. West- 
morland therefore had an additional spur 
to prompt action against this threatening 
combination. Taking with him the young 
prince Jolm and the farces of the marches, 
lie threw himself by a rapid march between 
the two main bodies of rebels, rontod tho 
Cleveland force at Topcliffo by Thirsk, cap- 
turing their leaders, and intercepted tho 
archbishop and Mowbray at Shipton Moor, 
little moro than five miles north of York 
(Mot. Pari, iii. 004 j JEulnymn, iii. 405 ; Am. 
Men, IV, p. 406). Westmorland, finding 
himself tho weaker in numbers, liad recourse 
to guile. Explanations were exchanged be- 
tween the two camps, and Westmorland, 
professing approval of the articles of griev- 
ance submitted to him by Scrope, invited the 
arabbishop and tho sari marshal to a personal 
conference (tb. p. 1 06). They met, with equal 
retinues, bolweon the two camps . Westmor- 
land again declared 1 heir demands most 
reasonablo, and promised to use his influenco 
with the king They then joyfully shook 
hands over tho understanding, and, at West- 
morland’s suggestion, ratified it with a 
friendly cup of wine. The unsuspecting 
archbishop was now easily induced to send 
and dismiss his followers with tho cheerful 
news. As soon as they had disporsed West- 
morland laid hands upon Scrope and Mow- 


bray, and carried them off to Pontefract 
Castlo, where he handed them over to the 
king a few days later. Unless the consensus 
of contemporary writers doeB injustice to 
Westmorland, hs was guilty of a very uglv 
pioce of treachery ( ib . p. 407 j Chron. ed. 
Silos, p. 46 ; Eulopium, iii. 400). Their ac- 
count is not indeed free from improbabilities, 
anil OttBiboume (i. 260) maintained that 
Scropeand Mowbray voluntatilysurrendered. 
Their foroes were perhaps not wholly trust- 
worthy, and they mighthave been discouraged 
by the fate of the Cleveland knights ; but the 
authority of Otterboume, who wrote under 
Henry V, can hardly be olio wed to outweigh 
tho agreement of more strictly contemporary 
writers. Westmorland, at all events, had 
no band ill the hasty and irregular execution 
of the two unhappy men, for lie was des- 
patched northwards from Pontefract on 
4 June to seize Northumberland’s castles and 
lands, and liis brother-in-law, Thomas Beau- 
fort, was appointed his deputy as marshal for 
the trial (Fosdera, viii. 899). 

This crisis over, Westmorland returned 
to his usual employments as warden of the 
march (in which his eldost son, John, was 
presently associated with him), and during 
the rest of the reign was pretty constantly 
oooupied in negotiations with Scotland, whoso 
sympathy with Franco and reception of 
Northumberland wore counterbalanced by 
the capture of the heir to the throne (Fmdera, 
viii. 418, 514, 520, 078, 08G, 787). He had 
made himself one of the great props of his 
brother-in-law’B throne. Two of liis brothers 1 
— Lord Furnival, who for a lime was war 
treasurer, and Lord Latimer — were peers, 
and towards tho close of tho reign he began 
to make those fortunate marriages for his 
numerous family by his second wife which 
enabled tho younger branch of Neville to play 
so decisive a part in after years. One of the 
earliest of these marriages was that of his 
daughter Catherine in 1412 to the young 
John Mowbray, brother and heir of the un- 
fortunate earl marshal who had beon en- 
trusted to his guardianship by tho king 
(Teetamenta Eboracensir/, iii. 82l). Shortly 
after Henry V’s accession Westmorland must 
have resigned the office of marshal of Eng- 
land into tho hands of his son-in-law, in 
whose family it was horoditary (Fcodera, ix, 
300). 

Thanks to ShakospBare, Westmorland is 
best known as the cautious old statesman 
who is alleged to have resisted the inte- 
rested ineitements of Archbishop Chichele 
and the clergy to war with France in tile 
parliament at Leicester in April 1414, and 
was chidden by Ilenry for expressing a de- 
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spondent wist the night before Agincourt 
that they had there 

But one ten thousand of those men in England 
That do no work to-day. 

But neither episode has any good historical 
warrant. They are first met with in Hall 
(d. 1547), from whom Shakespeare got them 
through Holinshed (Hall, Chronicle, p. 50). 
CJhiehele was not yet archbishop at the time 
of the Leicester parliament; the question of 
war was certainly not discussed there, and 
the speeches ascribed to Chichele and West- 
morland are obviously of later composition. 
Westmorland, in urging the superior ad- 
vantages of war upon Scotland, if war there 
must be, is made to quote from the Scottish 
historian John Major [q. v.], who was not 
horn until 1469. The famous ejaculation 
before Agincourt was not made oy West- 
morland, for he did not go to France with 
the king. Ho was left behind to guard the 
Scottish marches and assist the regent Bed- 
ford as a member of his council (Ord. Privy 
Council, ii. 167). Henry had also appointed 
him one of the executors of the will which 
he made (24 July) before leaving England 
(Foedera, ix. 289). The author of the ‘ Gesta 
Henrici’ (p. 47), who was with the army In 
France, tells us that itwaa Sir Walter Hun- 
gerford [q.v.] who was moved by tho smallness 
of their numbers to long openly for ten thou- 
sand English archers. Tim attitude imputed 
to Westmorland in these anecdotes is, now- 
ever, sufficiently in keeping with his advanc- 
ing age and absorption in the relations of 
England to Scotland, and may just possibly 
preserve a genuine tradition of opposition on 
nis part to the French war. In any case, he 
never went to France, devoting himself to his 
duties on the borders, and leaving the hard- 
ships and the glory of foreign service to his 
sons. He was one of the executors of Henry’s 
last will, and a member of the council of 
regency appointed to rule in ths name of his 
infant son (Pot. Pari. iv. 176, 899). As lata 
as February 1424 he was engaged in his un- 
ending task of negotiating with Scotland 
(Ord. Privy Council, iii. 189). On 21 Oct. 
m the following year he died, at what, in 
those days, was the advanced age of sixty- 
two, and was buried in the choir of the 
Church of Staindrop, at the gates of Raby, 
in which he had founded three chantries in 
18-13 (Swallow, p. 314). His stately and 
finely sculptured tomb of alabaster, in' spite 
of the injuries it has received since its 
removal to the west end to make way for 
the tombs of the Vanes, remains the finest 
sepulchral monument in the north of Eng- 
land, It has been figured by Gough in his 


‘Sepulchral Monuments’ (1788), by Stofhard 
in his 1 Monumental Effigies’ (1817), and by 
Surtees in his 1 History of Durham.’ It beats 
recumbent effigies of Westmorland and his 
two wives. His features, so far as they are 
revealed by the full armour in which he is 
represented, are too youthful and too regular 
to allow us to regard it as a portrait (Swap, 
low. De Nova Villa, p. 811 ; Oman, Warwick 
the Kingmaker, p. 17). The skeleton of tho> 
earl, which was discovered during some ex-' 
cavations in the chancel, is said to have been 
that of a very tall man with a diseased leg 
(Swallow, p. 316). 

In his will, made at Raby, 18 Oct. 1424, 
besides bequests to his children and the 
friars, nuns, and anchorites of the dioceses 
of York and Durham, he left three hundred 
marks to complete the college of Staindrop, 
and a smaller sum towards the erection of 
bridges over the Uro, near Middleham, and 
the Tees at Winston, near Raby ( Wills and 
Inventoi ies, Surtees Soc., i. 68-74). West- 
morland was, in fact, no inconsiderable 
builder. He rebuilt the castle of Sheriff- 
Hutton, twelve miles north-east of York, on 
the ridge between Ouse and Derwent, on a 
scale so magnificent that Leland saw ‘no 
house in the north so like a princely lodging,’ 
and the Neville saltire impaling the arms of 
England and France for his second wife 
may still be Been on its crumbling and 
neglected ruins. The church of Sheriff- 
Hutton has had inserted some of those 
ourious flat-headed windows which are pecu- 
liar to the churohee on the Neville manors, and 
they may very well be Westmorland's ad- 
ditions (Murray, Yorkshire, under Staindrop, 
Well, and Sheri (f-Hutton). At Staindrop 
he added the chamber for the members of 
his now college on the north sido of the choir, 
and the last bay of tho nave in which his 
tomb now lies. The license to establish a 
oollegs for a master or warden, six clerk, 
six decayed gentlemen, six poor officers, and 
other poor men, for whose support the ad vow- 
son of the church was sot aside with two 
messuages and twelve acres of land for their 
residence, was granted on 1 Nov. 1410 
(Monasticcm Anglicanum, vi. 1401 ; cf. Swal- 
low, p. 814). Westmorland doubled the 
entrance gateway of Raby Castle, and threw 
forward the south-western tower, now called 
J oan’s tower, to correspond (see Pritchett in 
the Reports and Journal of the British 
Arohcsolngieal Association, 1886, 1 887, 1889). 
He is also said to have been the builder of 
the tall and striking tower of Richmond 
parish church. 

Westmorland was twice married: first 
(before 137 0) to Margaret, daughter of TIugh, 
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second earl of Stafford (d. 1386) ; and, se- 
condly (before 20 Feb. 1897), to Joan Beau- 
fort, daughter of John of Gaunt, duke of 
Lancaster, by Catherine Swvnford, and 
widow of Sir Robert Ferrers. She survived 
h: 1 . dying on 18 Nov. 1440 and being buried 
inLineoln Cathedral, though her effigy is also 
on her husband’s tomb at Staindrop, The 
inscription on her monument is quoted by 
Swallow (p. 137). Joan had some taste for 
literature, Thomas Hoccleve [q. v.] dedi- 
cated a volume of his works toiler, and we 
hear of her lending tho ‘ Chronicles of J orusa- 
lem ’ and the ‘Voyage of Godfrey Bouillon ’ 
to her nephew, Henry V ( Fccdera , x. 317). 

The Nevilles were a prolific race, hut 
Westmorland surpassed them all. lie had 
no less than twenty-three children by his 
two wives — nine by the first, and fourteen by 
the second. The children of the first mar- 
riage, seven of whom were females, were 
thrown into the sliado by the offspring of his 
more splendid second alliance which brought 
ioyol blood into the family. Westmorland 
devoted himself indefntigably to found the 
fortunes of his second family by a senes of 
great matches, and a good half of the old 
Neville patrimony, tho Yorkshire estates, 
was ultimately diverted to tho younger 
branch. Thus the later earls of Westmor- 
land had a landed position inferior to that of 
thoir ancestors, who weie simple barons, and 
the real headship of the Neville house passed 
to the eldest son of the second family. 
Westmorland’s children by his first wife 
were : (1) John, who fought in France and 
on the Scottish borders, and died before his 
father (1428) j he married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Thomne Holland, earl of Kent, and 
their son Ralph suooeodod his grandfather 
as second Earl of Westmorland in 1426 (sea 
below). (2) Balph of Oversley, near Alcester, 
in Warwickshire, in right of his wife Mary 
( b . 1393), daughter and coheiress of Robert, 
boron Ferrers of Wcm in Shropshire. (8) Ma- 
thilda marriod Peter, lord Mauley (d. 1414). 

( 4 ) Philippa married Thomas, lord Deere of 
Gillalaud (d 1467), (6) Alice married, first, 
Sir Thomas Grey of Hetou ; and, secondly, 
Sir Gilbert Lancaster. (0) Elizabeth, who 
became a nun in the Minoriea. (.7) Anne, 
who married Sir Gilbert. Umfreville of Kyme. 

( 8) Margaret, who married, first, Richard, lord 
le Sorope of Bolton in Wonsleydalo (d. 1420), 
and, secondly, William Cressener, dying in 
1463 ; and (9) Anastasia, 

By his second wifo Neville had nine sons 
and five daughters : (1) Richard Neville, | 
earl of Salisbury [q, v.1 (2) William, baron 
Fauoonberg [q. v.J (3) George, summoned I 
to parliament as Baron Latimer, 1432-00, j 


his father having transferred to him that 
barony which he had bought from his child- 
loss half-brother John, who inherited it from 
his mother [see under Neville, John, d, 
1388], George Neville’s male descendants 
held the barony of Latimer till 1677, when 
it fell into abeyanco [see Neville, John, 
third Baron LatikebJ. (6) Robert [q. v.j, 
bishop successively of Salisbury and Durham. 
(6) Edward, baron of Bergavenny [q. v.] 
(7-9) Three sons who died young. (10)Toan, 
a nun. (11) Catherine, married, first, Jolm 
Mowbray, second duke of Norfolk [q, v.j; 
secondly, Thomas Strangways; thirdly, Vis- 
oountEaaumont(d,1460) ; and, fourthly, John 
Wydeville, brother-in-law of Edward IV. 
(12) Anne, married, first, Humphrey, first 
duke of Buckingham (<J. 1460) [q. v.j; and, 
secondly, Walter Blount, first baron Mount- 
joy (d. 1474). (18) Eleanor, married, find, 
Richard, lord le Despenser (d. 1414) ; and, 
secondly, Henry Percy, second earl of North- 
umberland (d. 1465), (14) Cicely, who mar- 
ried Richard Plantagenet, duke of York, and 
was mother of Edward IV. 

Ramh Neville, second Earl of West- 
morland (d. 1484), son of John, the eldest 
sou of the first oarl by his first wife, married 
a daughter of Hotspur, and loft active Lan- 
castrian partisanship to his younger brothers, 
lie died in 1484. His only son having 
erished at the battle of St. Albans in 1466, 
e was succeeded as third Earl of Westmor- 
land by hisnephew,Ralph(1466-1623), son of 
his brother John. This John Neville was a 
zealous Lancastrian, He took a prominent 
partin the stiuggle with the younger branch 
of the Nevilles for the Yorkshire lands of the 
first Earl of W estmorlond, was suminonod to 
parliament ns Lord Neville after tho Yorkist 
collapse in 1469, and was rewarded for his 
services at Wakefield in December 1400 with 
the custody of the Yorkshire castles of his 
uucle and enemy, Salisbury, who was slain 
Ihoie (see under Richard Neville, Eakl of 
Salisbury ; Nicolas, Historic Peerage, p. 
846 ; Citron, ed. Davies, j). 106). A Yorkist 
chronicler accuses him 01 treacherously get- 
ting York's permission to raise troops, which 
bo then used against him (ib.) A few months 
later he was slain at Towton (30 March 
1401). When his son Ralph became third 
Earl of Westmorland, tho buronv of Neville 
merged in the earldom of Westmorland, 
which came to an end with the attainder of 
Charles Neville, sixth earl [q. v.], in 1571. 

[Rotuli Peril am antorum ; Proceedings and 
Oidinances of the Privy Council, ed, Nicolas ; 
Rymor’sFcDdora, original edition ; Lords’ Report 
on the Dignity of a Peer ; Adam of Usk. ed. 
Maunde Thompson; Annalcs Ricardi II et Hen- 
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rioi IV with Trokelawe in Soils Sor. ; Geata 
Henrici V, ad. Williams for English Historical 
Society) Otterhourno’s Ghionicle, ad. Hearne; 
Testamenta Elipracensia and Wills and Inven- 
tories, published by the Surtees Soe. ; Hall's 
Chronicle, ed. Ellis; Eugdale’s Baronage and 
Moneaticon Anglicamim, ed. Caley, Ellis, and 
Bandinelj Howland’s Account ol the Noble 
Family of Nevill, 1830 ; Swallow, Be Nova 
Villa, 1885 ; Nicolas’s Historic Peerage, ed. 
Conrthope ; Wylie’s Hist, of Henry IV ; Ram- 
say’s Lancaster and York; other authorities in 
the tost.] J. T-jt. 

NEVILLE, EALPH, fourth. Earl op 
Westmohlasd (1499-1660), was born 21 Feb. 
1499. His grandfather, .Ralph, third earl 
(1466-1523), who was nephew of Ralph, 
second earl (d. 1484) [see undor Neville, 
Ralph, first earl], was captain in the army 
whickinvaded Scotland in 1497 to oppose the 
alliance between James IV and Perkin War- 
beck ; by his wife Margaret or Matilda, daugh- 
ter of Sir Roger Booth of Barton in Lanca- 
shire, he was father of Ralph, called Lord 
Neville (d. 1498), who married, first, a daugh- 
ter of william Poston (she died in 1489), 
and, secondly, 'Editha, daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Sandy s of the Vine, sister of Sir W illiam 
Sandys, K.G., afterwards Lord Sandys [q< v,] 
Ralph, lord Neville, was father of the lourtb 
earl by his second wife. After Lord Ne- 
ville's death his widow married Thomas 
(afterwards Lord) Darcy [q. v.] ; she died at 
Stepney on 22 Aug. 1629, and was buried at 
the church of the Friars Minors at Green- 
wich in Kent. Ilor daughter by Lord D’ Aroy 
married Sir Marmaduke Constable of Flain- 
borougk, Yorkshire. 

In 1620 Ralph was at tho Field of the 
Cloth of Gold and at tins reception of tlie 
emperor at Calais, and the same year he re- 
ceived livery of his lands, at which timo I 10 
issaid to have been under age. He took part 
in the reception of Charles V in England in 
1622, and in September of the Bame year wae 
serving against the Scots. He was a vigorous 
commander on the borders, and is spoken of as 
being carried when ill in a horse littor over 
from Durham to Brough. He was knighted 
in 1528, and became K.G. on 7 June 1525. 
From June 1526 to September 1520 he held 
the important offices of deputy captain of Ber- 
wick and vice-warden of the east and middle 
marches. Consequently he was named on 
27 Aug. 1626 oilier commissioner and special 
envoy to treat with the Soots, and on 16 Jan, 
1526 concluded, with Thom as Magnus [q. v.l 
pud Brian Higden,iths truce with Soot land 
which followed Henry’s ohange of policy of 
1626. Westmorland become n (privy council- 
lor on 6 Feb. 1626, and is noted os one 


who had to attend to matters of law in the 
council (Litters and Tapers Henry VIII, iy, 
iii, App. 67). 

In May 1634 Westmorland, the Earl of 
Cumberland, and Sir Thomas Clifford made 
a search at Auckland Castle among the effects 
of Tunstal, but they found very little of a 
traitorous naturo (Jb. v. 98G, vir. App. 18). 
On 23 May 1684 he had received a general 
commission to inquire into treasons in Cum- 
berland, and during 1686 he was very busy 
trying to keep order in Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and W estmoreland, in virtue of 
another special commission. 

Westmorland remained loyal during Ike 
Pilgrimage of Grace, which is surprising con- 
sidering his family connections. He said 
of the pilgrims that he preserved himself 
1 from the infection of their traitorouB poison' 
(ib. xi. 1008). He wns a captain to guard 
the east marches in April 16 44, and member 
of the council of the north in 1546. He 
died on 24 April 1660, and wns buried at 
Staindrop, Durham. A letter in kis hand- 
writing forms Addit. MS. 82646. West- 
morland married Lady Catherine, second 
daughter of Edward Stafford, third duke of 
Buckingham ; sho died on 14 May 1 666, and 
was buried at Shoreditch Church (MAOira, 
Diary, Oamd. Soo, pip. 88, 343;. By her lie 
had seven sons (of whom Uhrielopher and 
Cuthbert ore separately noticed) and eleven 
daughters. A letter from the countess itn 
tho Earl of Shrewsbury is printed dn Miy, 
Green’s 1 Letters of Illustrious Ladies ’ (iu. 
182). 

The eldest son, Ilmutx Neville, fifth 
Eael or WnsuioKLAND (1326 P-150S), was 
born in 1526 (cf. Letters and Tapers, Ilenr// 
VIII, IV, ii. 485)1). llo was knighted in 1644, 
succeeded to the title in 1060, held a com- 
mission to divide the debatable landlbatween 
England and Scotland in 1661, was a privy 
councillor probably in 1662, and ambassadoi 
to Scotland in the same year, ne became 
K.G, andlord-lioulenant of Durham on7May 
1662. He supported Mary on Edward YIs 
death, and bore the seconffsworcl and the cap 
of maintenance at her coronation. Do again 
had a commission to treat with Scotland iu 
1667, was general of horse in tho northern 
army the same year, and from 22 Jan. 1668 
to 26 Dec. 1669 was lieutenant-general of 
the north, probably in succession to the mow 
usual appointment of warden of the west 
marches. Ilo strangely appeare as an eccle- 
siastical commissioner in 1660. He diod in 
August 1688. He married, first, according 
to Doyle, 8 July 1630, whan he was (Only 
eleven years old, Lady JaneAI aimers, second 
daughter of Thomas, first carl of Rutland ; 
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secondly, Jane, daughter ofSir Roger Oholme- 
ley ; and, thirdly, her sister Margaret, widow 
of Sir Henry Gascoigne. Ghai'les Neville, 
sixth earl, the eldest son by the first wife, is 
separately noticed. 

[Doyle’s Official Baronage ; Letters and Papers 
of Henry VIII, passim , State Papers, i. 098, 
and vols. iv, and v. passim, ix, 871 ; Plumplon 
Coirespondeuce, passim; Chronicle of Calais, 
p 20 ; Rutland Papers, pp. 30, 45, 73 ; Bapst’s 
Dens Gontilslnimmos podtes de la Cour de 
Henry VIII, p. 160, &c. j Wriothealey’s Chro- 
niole, i. 60 ; Ohron. of (Jnoen Jane and Queen 
Mary, pp. 82, 09, all in the Camd. Soc. ; Met- 
calfe’s Knights, pp. 78, 99 ; Parker’s Correspond- 
ence (Parker Soc.), p- 106.] IV. A. J. A. 

NEVILLE, RTOIIARD, Eaui or Salis- 
bury (1400-1460), was the oldest son of 
Ralph Neville, first earl of Westmorland 
[(j.v.l, by his second wife Joan Beaufort, 
daughter of John of Gaunt. His brothers, 
Edward, first baron Bergavenny, and Wil- 
liam, lord Eanconherg , are separately not iced . 
Richard, duke of York, was his brother-in- 
law, having married his sistor Cecilia. In 
1420, or earlier, he succeeded his eldest half- 
brother, John Neville, as warden of the west 
march of Scotland, an office which frequently 
devolved upon the Nevilles, they being, with 
the exception of the Percies, who had a sort of 
claim upon the wardonshi p of the east march, 
the greatest magnates of I he north country 
(Faidera, ix. 913; Orel. Privy Council, iii. 139). 
Richard Neville figured ut the coronation 
feast of Henry V’s queen, Catherine of Prance 
(February 1421), in the capacity of a carver 
(Doth], Official Baronage). He was still 
warden of the west march in 1424 when ho 
assisted in the final arrangements for the 
liberation of James I of Scutlaud, so dong a 
captive in England (Faidera, x. 825). In 
January 1425 ho was mada constable of the 
royal castle ofPonlefract., and in the follow- 
ing October lost his father (Dorian). West- 
morland left him no land, us he was already 
provided for by his marriage earlier in that 
year to Alice, only child of Thomas de Mont- 
acute, fourth oarl of {Salisbury [q, v.], who 
was thon eighteen years of age. Salisbury 
died before the walls of Orleans on 3 Nov. 
1428, and his daughter at once entered into 
possession of his lands, which lay chiefly 
on the western skirts of the New Forest in 
Hampshire and Wiltshire, with a castle at 
Christ Church (Dtodalu, Baronage, i. 302 ; 
of. Doykd). Six months after his father-in- 
law’s death (8 May 1429) Neville’s claim to 
the title of Earl of Salisbury in right gf his 
wife was approved by the judges, and pro- 
visionally confirmed by the peers in great 
council until tho king enme of age (Ord. 


Privy Council, iii. 325 ; cf. Gregory, p. 168). 
On 4 May 1442 Henry VI confirmed his 
tenure of the dignity for his life. 

At the coronation of the young king on 
6 Nov. 1429 the new earl acted as constable 
for the absent Duke of Bedford (ib. p. 168). 
He did not. however, accompany Henry to 
France in tne next year, his services being 
1 at ill required on the Scottish border. He 
I was a member of an embassy to Scotland in 
May 1429, and of a second in the following 
January insimoted to offer James King 
Henry’s hand for his daughter, whom ho was 
about to marry to the dauphin (afterwards 
Louis XI), But a truee for five years was 
the only result of his mission (Foul era, x. 428, 
447; Ord. Privy Council, iv. 19-27). It 
enabled him, however, to spend part of 1481 
in France, for which he doparted with a ‘ Ml 
iaire mayny ’ on 2 June, and he entered Paxis 
with the king in December (ib. iv. 79; 11am- 
bAY, Lancaster and York, i. 432 ; Gregory, 
p. 172). Returning, probably with Henry 
in February 1432, Salisbury seems not to 
have approved of tho change of ministry 
effected by Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, 
tho Icing’s unole, for on 7 May be wa6 warned, 
with other nobles, not to bring more thou 
his usual retinue to tliu parliament which 
was to meet on the 12tli (Ord. Priiy Council, 
iv. 113). In November bo took the oath 
Bgainbt maintenance, and in Docomber arbi- 
trated in a quarrel botweon the abbot and 
convent of St. Mary, York, and the commons 
of the adjoining forest of Galt res (Lot. Pari. 
iv. 422, 4 58). Either in this year or more 
probably in the next he was once more con- 
stituted warden of the west march towards 
Scot land ; on 18 Fob. 1433 lie was made mas- 
ter-forester of lllaolcbumshire, and already 
held the position of warden of the forests 
north of Trent (Swallow, De Nova Villa, 
p. 145 ; cf. Da qua Ln, i. 302 ; Doyin). In the 
orliomcmt which met in July of this year 
e acted as a trier of petitions (Hot. Pari. 
iv. 420; cf. p. 469; Ord, Privy Counotl, iv. 
’189). In the summer of J434, James of Scot- 
land having strongly remonstrated touching 
the inisgovornmeui on the east marches, of 
whielutlio Earl of Northumberland was war- 
den, it was decided, probably on the advice 
of Bedford, to place the government of both 
inarches in Salisbury’s bunds (ib. iv. 278). He 
only undertook tho post on tho council pro- 
mising to send more money and ammunition 
to the borders. But for one reason or another 
the new arrangement did not work, and in 
February 1435 Salisbury resigned the war- 
denship of the oast march and the captaincy 
of Berwick, 'great and notable causes in 
divers hehalfamovinghim’ (i6. ir,'295). They 
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■were restored to the Earl of Northumberland 
on the old conditions, and the attempt to put 
the administration of the borders on a better 
footing 'was abandoned. The failure must 
doubtless be ascribed to the removal of Bed- 
ford’s influence. When Bedford died, and the 
Duke of York, who had married Cecily N eville, 
Salisbury's sister, went out to France as his 
successor in May 1436, he took his brother- 
in-law with him (G bug get, p. 178; Dug- 
DALii, i. 302). On his return he entered the 
privy council in November 1437 (Ord. Pnvy 
Council, v. 71). 

When in London in attendance at the 
council he lived in ‘ the Harbour,’ aNeville re- 
sidence in Dowgate, But be must Have often 
been drawn into the north by the duties of 
Ins wardenship, which was periodically re- 
newed to him, and by bis inheritance of the 
Yorkshire estates of his father round Middle- 
ham and Sheriff-Hulton Castles on the deaih 
(13 Nov. 1440) of his mother, who had held 
them in jointure since the Earl of West- 
morland’s death in 1426 (Dcglale, i. 302 ; 
Swallow, p. 137). Middleham Castle, in 
Wensleydale, became his chief residence. 
Westmorland’s grandson by his first wife, 
Margaret, daughter of Hugh, earl of Stafford, 
and successor in the earldom, had for some 
years been vainly endeavouring to prevent 
the* diversion of these lands to the younger 
branch. The two families had made open 
war upon each other in the north, West- 
morland being supported by his brothers 
Sir John, afterwords Lord Neville, and Sir 
Thomas Neville, and the Dowager Countess 
hj Salisbury and his younger brother, George 
Neville, lord Latimer of Danby, in Cleve- 
land; bloodshed had ensued, and the go- 
vernment had had to interfere (Krcerpta 
Iiistonca, pp. 1-3; Ord. Pi ivy Council, v. 
00,02; cf.282). Salisbury had the advan- 
tugo of being connected both with the op- 
position through York and with the court 
party through the Beauforts. This double 
connection is reflected in the somewhat un- 
decided position which for a time ho took up 
between the court and the opposition part ies. 
lie helped to arrest Humphrey duke of 
Gloucester, at Bury St. Edmunds in 1447, 
and, though Suffolk’s peace policy endan- 
gered his interests in France, held aloof from 
the Duke of York when he resorted to an 
armed demonstration inFebruary 1462 (Ram- 
say, ii. 74, 81 ). Along with Ins eldest son, 
now Earl of Warwick and Ms colleague as 
warden of the western marches of Scotland, 
Salisbury helped to persuade York at Dart- 
ford to lay down his arms ( Poston Letters ,i. 
cslvhi). But the continuance of Somerset 
in power, in defiance of the arrangement 


Salisbury bad helped to mediate, must have 
irritated Mm, and he seems to bar e ignored 
the orders of the government in regard to the 
war which now broke out between the Ne- 
ville and Percy clans in Yorkshire. 

William Worcester (p. 770) dates the be- 
ginning of all the subsequent troubles from 
an incident which was a sequel to the mar- 
riage of Salisbury’s second son, Sir Thomas 
Neville, to Maud Stanhope, niece of Ralph, 
lord Cromwell, and widow of Lord Wil- 
loughby de Eresby, at Tattershall, Crom- 
well’s Lincolnshire seat. As Salisbury was 
returning to Middleham his followers came 
into collision with those of Thomas Percy, 
lord Egremont, third son of the Earl of 
Northumberland, and his brother Richard, 
and a pitched battle ensued. If, as seems 
most probable, this took place in August 
1463, it only brought to a bond a quarrel 
which had already broken out between Ike 
two families. For as early as 7 June the 
privy council had ordered Egremont and 
Salisbury's second son, Sir JoluiNeville (after- 
wards Marquis of Montagu), to koep the 
peace and come at once to court ( Uambat, 
ii. 166 ; Ord. Privy Council, v. 140-1). Par- 
liament less than a month later passed a 
statute enact lug that auv lord persisting in 
refusing to appear at tlio royal summons 
should lose estate, name, and place in parlia- 
ment (Hot. Pari. v. 2C6). Nevertheless the 
offending parties ignored repeated summonses, 
and Salisbury, who had been called upon to 
keep Bis sons in order, was strongly re- 
proached in October with conniving at these 
1 great assemblies ’ and 'riotous gatherings’ 
(Ord, Privy Council, v. 146-01). The king's 
seizure with madness in August supplied 
York with an opportunity of getting con- 
trol of the government without the use 
of force against the Mug, and Salisbury and 
Warwick definitely gave him tlieir support, 
while Egremont and the Percies wore ad- 
herents of tliB queen (Paston Letters, I. oxlviii. 
284). When the lords came up to London 
early in 1464 with great retinues, Salisbury 
brought ‘ sevon score knights and squires be- 
sides other meyny ’ (ib.) An indenture has 
been preserved by wMch Salisbury in Sep- 
tember 1449 had retained the services of Sir 
Walter Strickland and 290 men for tho term 
of his life against allfolk, savinghis allegiance 
to the king. 

As soon as he became proteotor, the Duke 
of York on 1 April gave the great seal va- 
cated by the death of Archbishop Kemp to 
Salisbury (Fcedcra, xi, 844; Ord. Pnvy Coun- 
cil, vi. 108). Salisbury appears to bar e asked 
for the vacant bishopric of Ely for his son 
George, and the council promised to rocom- 
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mend him for the next available Bee (ib.) 
Salisbury’s eldest son, ‘ the King-maker,’ 
and his brothers William, lord Fauconberg 
[q.v.],and Edward, lord Bergavenny [q. v.J, 
were also regular members of the governing 
council (ib. p. 139), The available proceeds of 
tonnage and poundage wereassigned to Salis- 
bury and others for three years for the beep- 
ing of the sea (Hot. Pari. v. 244), When 
Henry's recovery drove York from poweiythe 
irreat seal was taken from Salisbury on Fri- 
day, 7 March 1456, between eleven and 
twelve of the clock, in a certain small chapel 
over the gats at Greenwich, and given to 
Archbishop Bourchier (Ord, Privy Comoil, 
vi, 368). lie apparently retired to Middle- 
ham, whence be joined York, when he took 
up arms in May in self-defence, as he alleged, 
against the summons of a great council to 
meet at Leicester to provide for the king’s 
'surety.' Both Salisbury and Warwick ac- 
companied Yorkin bis march on London with 
their retainers. They alone signed his let- 
ters of protestation addressed to the Arch- 
bishop of Oanferbnry and the king, which 
they afterwards charged Somerset with keep- 
ing from the king’s eye (Hot. Pari. v. 280). 
The honours of the battle which followed 
(22 May) at St. Albans, and placed Henry in 
their power, rested not with Salisbury, but 
with Warwick, and from that day lie was far 
less prominent in the Yorkist councils than 
his more energetic and popular son. The re- 
nunciation of all resort to force was exacted 
from York and Warwick only, wken Queen 
Margaret recovered control oi the king in Oc- 
tober 1460, though Salisbury is said to have 
been present and to have retired to Middle- 
hem when York betook himself to Wigmore 
(Hot. Pari. v. 347 i Pastoa Letters, i. 408 ; 
Fabtaw, p. 032). The armed conflicts be- 
tween his younger sons and the Percies in 
Yorkshire wore renewed in 1467, and Egrc- 
mont was carried prisoner to Middlcham ; but 
m March 1468 a general reconciliation was 
effected, and Salisbury agreed to forego the 
fines which ho had got inflicted on the Per- 
cies, and to contribute to the cost of a chantry 
at St. Albans for the souls of those who had 
fallen in the battle (ib . ; Citron, ed. Giles, 
p.45 j WHETirAMSCTDE, i. 208, 803). In the 
procession of the ‘dissimulod loveday’ 
(25 March) Salisbury was paired off with 
Somerset (Fabyan, p. 033_j Hall, p. 238; 
Political Poems, Rolls Ser. ii, 264). 

When this deceitful lull came to an end, 
and both parties finally sprang to arms in 
the summer of 1460, Salisbury left Middle- 
ham Castle early in August with an armed 
force whose numbers ore variously reakoued 
from five hundred (QnnaoKr, p. 204) to i 


seven thousand (Chron., ed. Davies, p. 80), 
and marched southwards to effect a junction 
with York, who was in the Welsh marches, 
and W arwick, who had been summoned from 
Calais (Hot. Pari. v. 348 ; Three Fifteenth- 
Century Chronicles, p, 72). If the original 
intention of the confederates had been to 
surprise the king in the midlands^ it was 
foiled by Henry’s advance to Nottingham; 
and as Queen Margaret had mussed a con- 
siderable force, raised chiefly in Cheshire, 
on the borders of Shropshire flfad Stafford- 
shire, round Market Drayton, Salisbury 
seemed entirely cut off from York, who was 
now at Ludlow (Hot. Pari. v. 348, 869). The 
royal forces at Market Drayton under two 
Staffordshire poors — James Touohet, lord 
Audioy, and John Sutton, lord Dudley — 
were estimated by a contemporary to have 
reached ten thousand men, and at any rale 
outnumbered the earl’s ‘ fellowship' (Wiidt- 
hajistudb, i. 888; Gresoby, p. 204). The 
queen was only a few miles eastwards, at 
Eccleshall. Fortunately for Salisbury, his 
son-in-law, Lord Stanley, remained inactive 
at N e wcastle-under-Ly me with the Lanca- 
shire levies he had brought at the queen’s 
command; and his brother William Stanley, 
with other local magnates, joined the earl 
(Hot. Pari. v. 309). On Saturday, 22 Sept., 
he occupied a strong position on BloreHeoth, 
three miles cast of Market Drayton, on the 
Newcastle road, with his front completely 
protected by a small tributary of the Tern. 

I fere he was attacked next morning by Lord 
Audioy, whom Salisbuiy, according to Hall 
(p. 240), tempted across thp brook by a 
feigned retreat, and then drove him in con- 
fusion down the slope before the rest of his 
troops had crossod the stream. The slaughter 
at all events was great. Of sixty-six men 
brought by Sir Richard Fition of Gaws- 
worth to {'lie royal side, thirty-one perished 
(Earwakue, Hast Cheshire, ii. 2). Audley 
himself was slain. Salisbury’s two sons, Sir 
John Neville and Sir Tliomae Noville, either 
pursuing the fugitives or returning home 
woundod, were captured near Tarporley,and 
imprisoned in Chester Castle (Grimohy, 
p. 204; Fabtaw, p. 034; of. Chron. ed. 
Davies, p. 80,aiidWAVRiN, 1447-71, p, 277). 
Salisbury got away before the royal foreee 
could be brought up from the oaet, and 
effected his junction with York at Ludlow 
(Gregory, p. 204). He and hie associates 
at Blore Heath were excluded from (he offer 
of pardon which Henry eant to the Yorkist 
leadors atLudlow (Hot, Pari.) Ho neverthe- 
less joined the others in protesting 'their true 
intent ’ to the prosperity and augmentation 
of the king’s estate and to tlie common weal 
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of tlie realm (Chron. ed. Davies, p. 81). In 
the flight of the Yorkist chief's from Ludford 
on the night of 12 Oct., Salisbury made his 
way, with Warwick and the Earl of March, 
into Devonshire, and thence by sea to 
Guernsey and Calais, where they arrived on 
2 Nov. (Gregory, p. 205 ; Fabyar, p. 084 ; 
Wavrir. p. 277 ; Chron. ed. Davies, p. 80 ; 
Three Fifteen th- Century Chronicle*, p. 72). 
In the parliament which met at Coventry on 
20 Nov. Salisbury, his three sons, and his 
wife, who Aas accused of compassing the 
king’s death at Middleham on 1 Aug., and 
urging her husband to ‘ rearing of war ’ 
against him, were all attainted, along with 
Yofk.and tko other Yorkist leaders at Bloro 
Heath and Ludford (Hot. Pari. v. 340). 

On 20 June 1400 Salisbury recrossed the 
Channel with Warn lek and March, landed 
at Sandwich, and on 2 July ontored Lou- 
don with them (Ellis, Letters, 3rd sar., i.01; 
Chron. ed. Davies, p. 94). Warwick and 
March leaving London a few days after to 
meet the king, who had advanced from Covcn- 
try to Northampton, Salisbury was left in 
charge of the city with Edv. ard Brook, lord 
Cobham, and laid siego to tho royal garrison 
in the Tower (id. p. 96 ; Three Ffteenlh- 
Century Chronicles, p. 74; Wavrir, p. 296). 
When the victors ot Northampton brought 
the captive king into London on 16 July, 
Salisbury rode to meet him 1 withe myche 
rialte’ (Chron. ed. Davies, p. 98; Three 
Fifteenth-Century Chronicles, p. 74). Salis- 
bury does not appear prominontly in the 
proceedings of t.he next four months. His 
attainder was removed, and lie was made 
great chamberlain of England, When tho 
Lancastrians concentrated in Yorkshire and 
ravaged the lands of York and Salisbury, the 
protector, taking with him hie brother-in- 
law, left London on 9 Dec., reached Sandal 
Castle, by Wakefield, on the 21st, and spent 
Ohristmaa there. The night after the fatal 
battle fought there, on 30 Dec,, in which his 
second son, Thomas, was one of the slain, 
Salisbury was captured by a servant of Sir 
Andrew Trollope, and conveyed to Ponte- 
fract Castle. According to one account he 
was murdered in cold blood next day by the 
bastard of Exoter, his head cut off, and set 
up with others on one of the gates of York 
(WoitOBSTBR, p. 778; of. Three Fifteenth- 
Century Chronicles, p, 166). But in another 
version, ‘fora grodo sumrae of money that he 
Shuld have payed he had graunt of hys lyfe. 
But the common? neple of the cuntra, whycli 
loved hym not, toolre hym owte of the castelle 
by violence and smote of hished’ (Chron. 
ed. Davies, p. 107 ; cf. Morstrelbt), Salis- 
bury bad made a will on 10 May 1469, order- 


ing, among other legacies, tho distribution of 
forty marks among poor maids at their mar- 
riages (Degdale, i. 803; of. Swallow, p, 
146). He leftSherill'-Hutton and three neigh- 
bouring manors to his wife for life. But his 
nephew John, lord Nevillo, brother of the 
second Earl of W estmorland, who had fought 
against him at Wakefield, was rewarded for 
his loyalty with the office of constable of 
Sherifi-Huttonand Middleham Castles, aloni 

4S7). In his will he also gave instructions 
that he should bu buried in the priory of 
Bisham, near Great Marlow, in Berkshire, 
among the ancestors of his wife^the Monta- 
cutos, earls of Salisbury. Warwick convoyed 
the bodies of hisfathur and brother to Bisham 
early in 1463, and buried them, with stately 
ceremony, in the presence of the Duke of 
Clarence and other great peers (Swallow, 11. 
14C). 

Salisbury’s abilities were not of a high 
order, but lie possessed greul territorial and 
fimiily influenco as the head of the younger 
branch of tho Neville house, lie never be- 
came popular, like kisson. A Yorkist ballad- 
maker in 1400 referred to him coldly as 
1 Hi chard, earl of Salisbury, called Prudence’ 
(Chron., ed. DuvioB, p. 03). Wavrin calls 
him rather conventionally ‘ sago ot imoginatif’ 
(xv. 271, ed. Ilardy). 

By his wife Alice, daughter of Thomas de 
Montacute or Montagu, fourth earl of Salis- 
bury [q. v.J Salisbury had ton children, four 
sons and six daughters: (l) Richard, earl of 
Warwick and Salisbury, ‘ the King-maker' 
[q. v.] (2) Thomas, married in August 1468 
to Maud, widow of Robort, sixth lord Wil- 
loughby de. Erobhy (d. 1462), a nioco ol'Lord 
Cromwell; Thomas woe-killed in the battle of 
Wakefield in 1400, and left, no children. 
(3) John [q. t.J created Baron Montagu 
(1461), Marquis of Montagu (1470), and 
Eai'l of Northumberland (1401-70) ; killed 
at Barnet-in 1471 . (4) George (q. v.], biskop 
of Exeter, archbishop of York, and lora- 
uhanoellor (d. 1470). (5) Joan, married 

William Fitzalaii, .earl of Arundel (1417- 
1487). (6) OicBly, married, -first, in 1434, 
Henry Beauchamp, duke of Warwick [q. v.] ; 
secondly, John Tiplofl, carl of Worcester, 
whom Bhe predeceased, dying on 28 July 
1460 (Lelano, Itin.\ i. 81). (7) Alice, mamod 
Henry, lord Fitz-IIugli or Havensworth 
Castle, near Richmond (1429-72), head of a 
powerful local family between Tees and 
Swale. (8) Eleanor, married Thomas Stan- 
ley, first lord Stanley, and afterwards (I486) 
first earl of Derby. (9) Catherine, betrothed 
before 10 May 1459 to fho son and heir of 
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William Bonvile, lord Harington, who, if he 
had, outlived his father, wouldhavebeen Lord 
Bonvile as well; Lord Harington was hilled 
at Wakefield, and his son either predeceased 
him or at all events died before 17 Feb. 1461 
{Complete Peerage, by G. E. C[okayne] ; 
Biatorio Peerage, ed. Oourthope ; Rail BAY, 
ii. 288) ; Catherine Neville was subsequently 
married to William, lord Hostings (executed 
1488). (10) Margaret, married, after ,1409, 
John de Vere III (1413-1518), thirteenth 
earl of Qaford, who predeceased her. 

A portrait of Salisbury, from the Earl of 
Warwick’s tomb (1463) at Warwick, is re- 
produced after 0. Stothord inDovle’s ‘ Official 
Baronage.’ He is represented ■without hoard 
or moustache, and wearing a cap and hood. 

[For authorities sue under Nevillu, John, 
Mijtams of Montagu; and Neville, IIichaud, 
Haul of IVakwick.] J. T-t. 

NEVILLE, RICHARD, Eadl op Waii- 
WI(jk and Salibbtjby (1428-1471), the 'ilfing- 
maker,’ the eldest son of Richard Neville, 
earl of Salisbury [q. v.], by Alice, daughter 
and heiresB of Thomas Montaaute, fourth 
earl of Salisbury [q. v.], was born on 22 Nov. 
1428. Ilis brothers, John Noville, marquis 
of Montagu, and George, archbishop of York, 
are separately noticed. At some uncertain 
date before 1480 Richard was betrothed by hia 
father, who was unit ing tho N eville and Beau- 
champ familios by a chain of marriages, to 
Anne Beauchamp, only daughter of Riahard 
Beauchamp, earl of Warwick [q. v.] In 1444 
two lives stood between thorn and the great 
Beauchamp heritage in the midlands and the 
Welsh marchoe, but, by the death of her niece 
and namosake in J une .1449, Richard Neville's 
wife inherited the hulk of her father’s wide 
lands; and the king on 23 July conferred 
upon her husband in her right the earldom 
oi Warwick (DtronAi.ii, Baronage, i. 301). 
A-S premier earl Richard Neville took pre- 
cedence of his father, whose lauds, too, could 
act compare in extent with tho Beauchamp 
inheritance, which had ahsorhod that of the 
Despensers, and included the casbleH of War- 
wick, Elrnloy, Worcester, Cardiff, Glamorgan, 
Neath, Abergavenny, ana, in the north, Bar- 
nard i Castle, lie was lord ol' Glamorgan 
and Morgan, and succeeded in retaining pos- 
session of the castle and honour of Ber- 
gavenny, which was claimed by his father's 

f r ounge«t'hrothor,who tookhis title therefrom 
see under Eewakd Neville, Rabon op Beu- 
oavenny]. But it was not until tho sword 
was bared in the strife of factions in 1456 
that Warwick made an independent position 
for himself, and overshadowed his father. In 
the meantime ho remained with Salisbury, 
outwardly neutral in tho struggle between 


his uncle Richard, duke of York, and his 
cousin Edmund Beaufort, duke of Somerset. 

When York took up arms iu February 1462, 
Warwick joined his father in mediating be- 
tween the parties (Paston Letters,!. cxlviii). 
But immediately after the old jealousy be- 
tween the N ovillos and the great n valnoriihern 
house of the Peroies, who bided with the 
court party, reached an acute stage, and 
when York, on the king’s being seized with 
madness in July 1453, claimed the regency, 
Warwick and his fallisr placed themselves 
on his side (ib.) He was summoned to the 
privy council (6 Dec.), and associated with 
his father (20 Dec.) as warden of the west 
march of Scotland (Ord, Privy Cornell, vi. 
165 ; Doyle), Li January 1464 he rode up 
to London in York’s train with a ‘ goodly fel- 
lowship,’ and h&d a thousand men awaiting 
him in the city (Paslon Letters, i. 206). He 
sat regularly mllie privy council while York 
was protector, and wa3 commissioner with 
York and his father on 13 April to invest 
the infant son of Henry VI with the title 
of Priiioo of Wales (Doyle ; cf. Poston 
Letters,!. 299; Lot. Pari. v. 240). On the 
king’s recovery, early iu 1466, Somerset re- 
turned to power, and Salisbury, with other 
Yorkists, was dismissed from office. Now 
thoroughly identified with York, Salisbury 
and Warwick took up arms with him iii 
May ( Hat. Pari. v. 280-1). In the first 
battle of St. Albans, which followed on 
22 May, Warwick had the good fortune to 
decide the day and win somewhat easily 
a military reputation, York and Salisbury 
mot with a desperate resistance in the side 
Btroets,iby which they sought to goL at the 
Lancastrians masspd in tho main street of 
the town. Warwick, with the Yorkist centre, 
broke through the intermediate gardens and 
houses, and, issuing into the main street, 
blew trumpets and raised Lis war-cry of ‘A 
Warwick, a Warwick I’ ( Paston Letters , i. 
830). The rest was a street fight and mas- 
sacre. It hus been suggested tllut the groat 
slaughter of nobles, anew feature in mediieval 
warfare, must he attributed to Warwick 
(Ramsay, Lancaster and York, ii. 183) ; but 
tho bitterness of civil si rife and the .close 
(juarters in Which they fought must be taken 
mtu account. The pdlioy of slaying the 
leaders and sparing the commons is certainly 
attributed to him at Northampton five years 
let or ( Citron , ed. Buries, p, 97). IMwardlV, 
however, is represented by Coniines (i. 246) 
as 'almost claiming this policy as his own. 
Warwick’s energy was undoubtedly the de- 
cisive factor in York’s suecese, and the ‘evil 
day ofSt. Albans ’ was closely associated with 
hisiname (Paston Letters, L 346), 
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His services ■were rewarded (August) with 
a grant for seven years of the coveted cap- 
taincy of Calais, which had been held by the 
dead Somerset (ib. p. 3S4 ; Rot. Pari. v. SOS, 
341). The post was a congenial ono to a man 
of his unbridled ensTgy, and York required 
some one he could trust there to conduct 
negotiations with Philip, duke of Burgundy, 
and others who were hostile to Charles VII 
of France, Queen Margaret's uncle and friend. 
Messengers were in London in November 
from John, duke of Alenqon, who was con- 
spiring against Charles, and urging an English 
invasion of France. "Warwick in theirpresence 
put the duke’s seal to his lips and swore to 
accomplish his wishes, even if he had to 
pledge all his lands (Beatjcouet, Hist, of 
Ckarlea VII, vi. 62). But the lieutenants 
of the late captain of Calais, Lords Welles and 
Rivers, refused to hand over their charge to 
Warwick ; and it was not until the gainson 
had been propitiated by a parliamentary 
arrangement for the payment of their arrears 
that he was allowed on 20 April 1466 to take 
over the command {Orel. Privy Council, vL 
276 j Rot. Pari. v. 341 ; Ramsay, ii. 191). 
Alenyon’s conspiracy was detected in May, 
and Warwick seems to have stayed in Eng- 
land until October, when Margaret ousted 
York and himself from the conduct of tlio 
government, and but for the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s intervention would have put them 
under arrest (Paiton Letters, i. 386, 392; 
Rot. Pari. v. 347). Warwick went over to 
Calais, and presently entered into negotia- 
tions with Philip of Burgundy, with whose 
representatives he held a. conference at Oye, 
near Calais, in the first week of July 1467 
(BEAnootmi, vi. 124). Though Queen Mar- 
garet for the moment had the upper baud in 
England, Charles VII had good reason to 
resent the possession of Calais by the Yorkists. 
In August, accordingly, the French admiral 
De Brez6 sacked Sandwich, from which 
Calais was victualled {ii. p. 146 j Poston 
Letters, i. 416-17). But De Brest's success 
only strengthened Warwick's position. The 
Duke of Exeter, who was captain of the sea, 
failed to have his fleet ready before the injury 
was done, and liis neglect gave Warwick*^ 
friends the opportunity or obtaining the 
transfer of the post to him for three years, 
with a lien on the whole of the tonnage and 
poundage, and 1,0001. a year from the duchy 
of Lancaster (ib. i. 424 : Doyxe j Rot. Pari. 
v. 847). 

In February or March 1468 he came over 
from Calais, with six hundred men ‘ in red 
jackets with white ragged staves [a Beau- 
champ cognisance] upon them,' to take part 
in the projected reconciliation of parties 


(Fabyam, p. 633). His share in the fatal 
battle of St. Albans was to be forgiven on 
condition that he helped to found a chantry 
at St. Albans for masses for the souls of the 
dead, and made over one thousand marks to 
the relatives of Lord Clifford, who had been 
slain in the battle (W hethamstede, i. 296-8). 
In the ‘love-day’ procession to St. Paul’s on 
26 March Warwick walked witk Exeter, 
who bore him no good will since he lmd aup- 

? knted him as captain of the sea {Fasten 
'tetters, i. 424). The harmony of parties 
was of the hollowest description, and Calais 
continued to he a centre of Yorkist intrigue. 
Warwick returned to his post, and seems ij 
have secretly arranged with Duke Philip for 
common action against France and Queen 
Margaret. A marriage was suggested be- 
tween a granddaughter of Philip and one of 
York's sons, hut the duke was not yet prepared 
to commit himself so openly to the Yorkist 
cause {Feed era, xi. 410; Beattcottht, vi. 260). 

Warwick, moreover, did not think it pru- 
dent to attack France directly, hut did not 
hesitate to aBsail a fleet of twenty-eight 
‘ sail of Spaniards,’ merchantmen, includ- 
ing sixteen shipB of forecastle belonging to 
Charles VII’s ally, Henry IV of Custille, 
which appeared off Calais on 29 May 1468. 
Warwick had twelve vessels, of which only 
five were ships of forecastle, and after six 
hours’ fighting withdrew. Ho had captured 
six ships, hut one at least of these seems to 
have been recovered. The loss of life on the 
English side was considerable, and they 
acknowledged themselves ‘ well and truly 
beat ’ {Paston Letters, i. 428). Nevertheless 
this achievement and the others which fol- 
lowed were hailed in England with un- 
warrantable enthusiasm. Thore had not been 
so great a battle on the sea since Ilenry V's 
days, men said (ib.) Warwick, who aifected 
a generous ardour for the national well- 
being, bad already won favour with the 
people (Wavsin,v, 319), ITis exploiteinthe 
Channel made him the idol ol’ the seafaring 
population of the southern ports, especially 
in Kent, which had suffered greatly by the 
loss of Normandy and the boldness of 
French pirates and privateers, Beni on con- 
firming the impression he had made, War- 
wick within a vory few weeks sallied forth 
from Calais, summoned a salt fleet bound 
for Liibeck to strike their flags ‘in the Icing’s 
name of England,’ and on their refusal carried 
them into Calais ( Three Fifteenth- Century 
Chronicles, p. 71). This was a flagrant viola- 
tion of the truce which had been made with 
Liibeck only two years before, and gave 
Queen Margaret an opening of which Bhe 
did not fail to avail herself. Lord Rivers, 
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Sir Thomas Kyriel, and others ■were com- 
missioned (31 July) to hold a public inquiry 
into his conduct (Fmdera, xi. 374, 415). The 
result is not known, hut the queen seems to 
have called upon Warwick to resign his post 
to the young Duke of Somerset (Stevenson, 
Wars in France, i. 368). The earl came 
over to London in the autumn, and deolined 
to resign it except to parliament, from whom 
ha had received it. After a narrow escape 
in a broil which broke out at the council 
between one of his men and a royal servant, 
on 9 Nov. ( Fabian, 834 ; cf. Wubtham- 
stbde, i. 340), Warwick returned to Calais, 
and in the following spring (1450) made a 
more legitimate addition to his naval repu- 
tation by attacking five gTeat carracks of 
Spain and Genoa (which had been occupied 
by France in June 1458), and, after two days’ 
hard fighting, brought three of them into 
Calais (Whhthamstedb, i, SSO; BnAtrcouET, 
wi. 289; Ord. Privy Council, vol. v. p. cxxxii). 
The booty is said to have boon worth 10,0001., 
and to have halved the price of certain com- 
modities in England for that year. 

In the summer, when France and Bur- 
gundy were on the verge of war, and Mar- 
garet, alarmed by York’s evident designs 
upon the crown, bBgan to arm in the north 
or England, Warwick was summoned from 
Calais by his father and uncle, Richard, 
duke of York, to join them in seizing the 
king, who was in Warwickshire (Ohron. 
cd. Davies, p. 80). Leaving his wife and 
daughters at Calais in charge of another 
uncle, William Neville, lord Fauconherg 
[q. v.], he landed six hundred picked men 
of the Calais garrison, under the veteran 
Sir Andrew Trollope, at Sandwich, and 
marched rapidly into the midlands. Passing 
through Ooleshill,near Coventry, tho same day 
as Somerset, who was bringing up forces from 
the west to the queen’s assistance, hut with- 
out meeting him, and finding that Henry had 
withdrawn to Nottingham, lie mado his way 
to York at Ludlow (Gbeqoby, p. 206). Here 
they were joined by his father, who had out 
his way to them by a vict ory at Blore Iloath. 
They entrenched a position at Ludford, op- 
posite Ludlow, hut, as at St. Albans, Lord 
Clinton was the only peer who had joined 
them ; and whoa Henry in person appeared 
at the head of a superior force on 12 Oct., 
Trollopo, who had no mind to fight against 
the king, went over in the night with the 
Calais men (ib . ; Fabyan, p, 634). The rest 
of the Yorkist force dispersed, and the leaders 
fled in various directions. They had been 
unable to conceal the real character of tlieir 
movement, and had found littlo sympathy 
in the midlands, in spite of the Neville influ- 


ence. Warwick and the rest were attainted 
by a parliament at Coventry, and Somerset, 
who had been appointed captain of Calais 
three days before the rout of Ludford, set 
out shortly after for his post. But he found 
Warwick safely returned, and the gates 
closed to him. Warwick had fled from Lud- 
ford, with his father and the Earl of March, 
York's eldest son, into Devonshire, where 
Sir John Dynham provided them with a 
vessel, in which, after refreshing at Guern- 
sey, they reaohed Calais on 2 Nor., three 
weeks after leaving Ludlow (Fab yan, p, 635; 
Whethamstebe, p. 346). Wavrin relates 
(v. 277) that Warwick himself had to take 
the helm in the voyage to Guernsey, be- 
cause the Bailors did not know those waters. 
Somerset established himself at Guisnes, but 
a storm, or sailors attached to Warwick, 
brought his ships into Calais harbour ; and 
Warwick, finding on board somo of his men 
who had declined to fight for him against 
their king at Ludford, had them promptly 
beheadod (Fabyan, p. 636; W a vein, v. 281). 

But, in spite of some support from the 
Duke of Burgundy, Warwick’s position at 
Calais, with Somerset close by and no sup- 
plies from England, was one of danger, 
and his men bogan to desert to Guisnes 
(cf. Fab yan, pp. 636, 052). Lord Rivers was 
stationed at SWlwich to overawe Warwick’s 
Kentish friends and prevent a landing. But 
in January 1460 Sir John Dynham surprised 
Rivers and bis son, Antony Wydevillo, in 
their beds, and carried them off to Calais, 
where Warwick and the rest taunted them 
with their humble birth (Paston Letters, i. 
606). In May Warwick went to Ireland, 
where York had found refuge, and concerted a 
comhinedinvasionofEnglandforthesummer. 
Returning with his mother, who had heon 
with York, he fell in off the Devonshire coast, 
about 1 June, with a fleet sent out under 
the Duke of Exetor to intercept him, bat 
was allowed to proceed unmolested (Won- 
0BSXEB, p. 772; Chron. ed. Davies, p. 85). 
Reaohing Calais after less than a month’s 
absence, he prepared, in accordance with tho 
plan arranged with York, for a desoont upon 
Kent, whose attachment to York and him- 
self had been strengthened by the severity 
shown to their partisans (ib. p. 90). An 
anonymous ballad posted on the gates of 
Canterbury implied that the Prince of Wales 
was a false heir, and prayed for the return of 
York, the ’true blood’ of March, Salisbury 
’ called Prudence,’ 

With that nobio knight and flower of manhood, 
Richard, earl of Warwick, shield of our dofencs 

(ib. p 03). 

Manifestoes less frank were issued from 
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Calais, repealing the usual charges of oppres- 
sion and misgoverament, accusing Wiltshire, 
Shrewsbury, and Beaumont of plotting the 
death of York and the surrender of Calais, 
and threatening war if the Coventry at- 
tainders were not reversed (id. p. 88). In the 
last week in June Dynkam and Fauconberg 
seized Sandwich. Osbort Mundoford [q. v.J, 
who was lying there with a force intended for 
the relief of Somerset, was sent over to Calais, 
and beheaded on 25 June — another victim of 
Warwick’s vengeance for the desertions at 
Ludford (ib. p. 86; Three Fifteenth-Century 
Chronicles , p. 73; Worcesteb, p. 772; 
Gbesobv, p. 207). Next day Warwick 
crossed to Sandwich with March and Salis- 
bury, and forces estimated at from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand men. They were 
accompanied by a papal legate, Francesco dsi 
Coppini, bishop of Terni, who, sent by Pius II 
to mediate between the two parties in Eng- 
land, had been completely won over by 
Warwick (Wobobstbh, p. 772; Wiietham- 
btudb, i. 871 ; State Papers, Venetian, i. 
367-8). Joined by Archbishop Bourohior and 
the men of Kent, under Lord Cobham, War- 
wick reached Southwark, where hie brother, 
George Neville [q. v.], bishop of Exeter, met 
them, with forces twenty thousand strong 
according to one estimate, forty thousand 
according to others. London was so friendly 
to them that Lords Ilungerford and Scales, 
who held It far the king, shut themselves up 
in the Tower, and the Yorkist earls on 2 July 
entered the city. At nine next morning they 
attended the session of convocation at St. 
Paul's, and Warwick explained that they 
were come to declare their innocence to the 
king or die on the field, after which they all 
solemnly swore on the cross of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury that they meant nothing in- 
consistent with the allegiance they owed to 
King Henry (Wokcbsteb, p.772; Chron, od. 
Davios, p, 96). Leaving his father to be- 
siege the Tower, Warwick a few days later 
advanced northwards, with March, to meet 
the king, who had aet forth from Coventry 
towards London on hearing of his landing. 
With Warwick, besides the archbishop and 
the legale, were his brother, the Bishop of 
Exeter, and throe other bishops, seven lay 
peers, of whom two, Fauconberg and Aber- 
gavenny, were his uncles, and a third, Lord 
Scropo of Bolton, hiscousin, and ‘ much people 
out of Kent, Sussex, and Essex,’ greatly over- 
estimated, no doubt, at sixty thousand men 
(Wiietiiamstedb, i. 372 ; Chron, ed. Davies, 
p. 06), On the morning of Thursday, 10 July, 
he came upon the king's army entrenched in 
the meadows immediately south of North- 
ampton, with the Nen at their baok (id. ; 


Wbethamstedd, pp, 873-4), The Duke of 
Buckingham, not unreasonably, deolined the 
proffered mediation of the prelates in War- 
wick’s train, or to admit Warwick himself 
to the king’s presence ; and at two in the 
afternoon the earl gave the signal for the 
attack, dividing the command with March 
and Fauconberg. The immediate desertion 
of Henry by Lord Grey de Ruthin decided 
the battle, and all was over in half an hour. 
Warwick and March had issued orders that no, 
quarter should be given to the leaders. Buck- 
ingham, the Earl of Shrewsbury, and Lords 
Beaumont and Egremont were all elnin 
( Chron. ed. Davies, p.97). Warwick brought 
the unfortunate king to London (16 July) in 
time to receive the surrender of the Tower 
on Wednesday, 18 July, and on tho following 
Wednesday some seven of the followers of 
his rival, tho Duke of Exeter, constable of 
the Tower, were arraigned at tho Guildhall 
in his presence and executed ( Three Fifteenth- 
Century Chronicles, p. 76 ; Wobobstbh, 
p, 773). 

Placing the great 8cal,reeignod by Bishop 
Waynflete before the battle, in the hands of 
his young brother, the Bishop of Exotor, and 
procuring the confirmation of liis captaincy 
of Oalais, with appoint mont as governor of 
the Channel Islands, Warwick crossed to 
Oalais about 16 Aug. with a royal order 
calling upon Somerset to surrender Guisnes 
to him. He soon came to terms with the 
duke, and entered into possession (ib, p, 774; 
Fcedera, ix. 468-9), 

In September he made pilgrimage to Our 
Lady of Walsingham in Norfolk (Wavbih, 
v. 809), afterwards met the Duke of York 
at Shrewsbury, and thence preceded him to 
London (ib. p. 310). In October the House 
of Lords, although now generally supporting 
York, successfully resisted York’s proposal 
to ascend the throne. Wavrin ascribes* this 
conduct to the influence of Warwick, who, 
he says, had quarrelled with tho duke on the 
subject Warwick's interposition is not men- 
t ioned by any English authority, and Wavrin 
cannot be implicitly trusted. But Warwick 
was bound, if not by his reoont oath, yet by 
his engagements to the legate Coppini, and 
may very well have thought that ho would 
lose some of the power he now wioldod in 
the name of the helpless Homy if the throne 
were occupied by a real king. The recent 
Yorkist triumph had been tho work of liim- 
bp1£ and his family without Y ork's assistance, 
and Warwick’s popularity lmd perhaps a 
littlo dimmed his uncle's (cf. Poston Letters, 
i. 622). The compromise which made York 
heir-presumptive was completed on 81 Oot., 
and in the thanksgiving procession to St. 
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Paul’s next day Warwick bora the sword 
before the king-, and the people are said to 
hare shouted, ' Long live King Henry and 
the Earl of Warwick! ’ (WiVitiy, v. 318}. 
When, in. December, the queen rallied the 
Lancastrians in Yorkshire, and York and 
Salisbury went north to meet their death at 
Wakefield, while March was sent to raise 
troops on the Welsh border, Warwick was 
left m charge of London and the king, and 
kept Christmas with Henry in the Bishop of 
London’s palace by St. Paul's. 

The death of his father finally concentrated 
the power of the house of Neville in War- 
wick’s hands. The earldom of Salisbury and 
its lands in the south passod to him, as well 
as the Neville estates in Yorkshire, with the 
great family strongholds at Middlcham and 
Sheriff-Hutton. lie was in no haste to 
communicate with Edward, the young Duke 
of York, Master of tho king’s person, he 
doubtless intended to continue to rule in 
his name. He had himself croated knight of 
the Garter and great chamberlain of Eng- 
land, while his brother John became Lord 
Montagu and chamberlain of the household 
(Doyle). A third brother, Goorge, was chan- 
cellor. He hold’the throads of foreign policy 
in his own hands. IIo was in correspondence 
with the Duke of Milun, and was soliciting 
a cardinal’s hat for Coppini from Pope Pius 
(State Papers, Venotian, i. 303-4). But 
the fortune of war took the direction of 
affairs out of his hands. When nows oama 
that the queen was marching on London 
with her undisciplined northern host, War- 
wick collected hie forces, and) taking the 
king with him, he left London ou Thursday, 
12 Feb., accompanied by the Dukes of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, the Earl of Arundel, Vis- 
count Bouvchicr, Lord Bonvile, and his own 
brother Montagu {Citron, ed. Davies, p. 107). 
His plan was to intercept tho queen at St. 
Albans, and ho teems to have pitched his 
camp on Barnet Heath, the open high ground 
at the north end of the town, os if ho ex- 
pected tho enemy to come by tho Luton 
road (W hhthamstedh, i, SOI ; of. Three 
Piftcentlv-Cmlury Chronicles, p, 155), But 
the queen's forces 1 entered the town before 
he expected them, on Tuesday, 17 Feb,, by 
the Dunstable road ; and after being driven 
bade from the marlcot cross by a few archers, 
made a circuit, and forced their way into 
the main street between Warwick and the 
town. He hastily fell back, with tho king 
and the bulk of his army, towards Sandridge, 
three miles north-sast (Chrcn. ed. Davies, p. 
107). A force, estimated by Whethamstcdo 
at four or five thousand men, remained be- 
hind, and opposed a stubborn resistance to 


the enemy ; but, unsupported by the main 
body, and dosorted by some of their number, 
they at last gave way. The main body then 
broke up, and tli«ir leaders, Warwick among 
them, fled, leaving the king to be recovered 
bv his friends. The engagement is known os 
the second battle of St. AlbanB. Warwick, 
who had shown a signal lack of generalship, 
hurried westwards with the remnant of his 
army, and at Chipping Norton, in Oxford- 
shire, mot the young Duke of York, who lrnd 
dispersed tho western Lancastrians on 2 Feb, 
at Mortimer’s Cross (WonaEsran, p. 777 ; 
cf. GEESOitY, p. 216). The queen having- 
withdrawn into tho north without occupying 
London, Warwiok rode, with Edward and 
his Welshmen and westorn men , into the 
capital on Thursday, 26 Feb. (t'4.) 

The events of the last few months had 
removed any rpluetanco of the Yorkists to 
deprive King Henry of his crown. Warwick, 
too, had lost control of him, and he saw that 
his interests were now bound up with those 
of the Yorkist dynasty. He consequently 
joined the handful of peers at B&ynard’s 
Castle on 3 March in declaring Edward king. 
But Ms influence was for the moment di- 
minished, Edward was at llic head of a vic- 
l orious army, and W ar wick was a vanquished 
general, ilia brother was confirmed in his 
office of chancellor. Without waiting for 
liis coronation, Edward determined to follow 
tho retreating Lancastrians into tho north. 
Warwick wassont forward with tho vanguard 
(7 March), troops were despatched after him, 
and Edward, leaving London, by 16 March 
overtook him at Leicester ( Chron, of White 
Rose, p. 8). They reached Pontefract on filler 
27th, and W arwiek was sent, on with Sir John 
Hatclifl'u, titular Lord Fitzwaltev, to secure 
Ihe pas, sago of tho Airo at Ferry bridge, some 
four miles north, whore tho great north road 
crossed the river (Cropland, Cont. p. 632; 
Ghhooky, p. 216). Hall says they found 
tho bridge unoccupied, hut were surprised 
in Ferry bridge at daybreak on Saturday, 
28 Maroh, by Lord (Clifford and a detach- 
ment of the Lancastrian army which was 
encamped at Towton, nine miles north on the 
road to Tadcas’er and the Wharfo (Hale, 
p, 264 ; cf. State Papers, Venetian, i, 370). 
Fite waiter was slain and Warwick wounded 
in the leg with an arrow (Gkeooby, p, 216), 
Hut tho passage of tho river was ultimately 
effected, and in tho course of the day tile 
Yorkist army moved up to Saxton, at tho 
foot of the Towton plateau, on which the 
battle of Towton was fought next day, Palm 
Sunday. For tho skilful leadership of the 
inferior Yorkist forces Edward rather than 
Warwick was responsible. Warwick, accord- 
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lug to Hall, commanded the centre ; but the 
hardest fighting was on the left, where his 
unde Fauconberg was in command, and not 
at the centre, us asserted by Wavrin (p. 841), 
who, however, ascribes the victory to the 
• grant proesse principalement ’ of the king 
(cf. Monstbelet, iii. 84. ed. 1608). 

By the beginning of May Edward thought 
it safe to go south for his coronation, leaving 
Warwick and Fauconberg to keep watch on 
the Lancastrians. Henry VI and his queen, 
with Somerset, Exeter, and other lords, were 
heating up support in Scotland, and their par- 
tisans still held the great castles beyond the 
Tyne, Warkworth, Alnwick, Bamborough, 
and Dunstanborough. At Middleham, where 
Warwick entertained the king before he left 
Yorkshire, Edward confirmed him (7 May) 
in the offices of great chamberlain and cap- 
tain of Calais, and bestowed on him the im- 
portant post of constable of Dover Castle and 
warden of the Cinque ports, with other dis- 
tinctions (Dotce). He was made warden of 
the Scottish marches on 81 July, and a few 
days later empowered to treat with Scotland, 
but was able to attend Edward’s first parlia- 
ment, which met on 4 Nov. The attainder 
of his ancestors, John de Montacute, third 
earl of Salisbury, and Thomasle Despenser, 
earl of Gloucester, beheaded in 1400, was 
reversed for the benefit of Warwick and his 
mother. 

During the first three years of the reign 
Warwick was much more prominent than the 
king, ne was the kings first cousin, and 
might, says Commines (i. 232), almost call 
himself his father . 1 There was none in England 
of the half possessions that he had ’ ( Chron . of 
White Bose, p. 23) . His offices alone, according 
to Commines, brought him an annual income of 
eighty thousand crowns. The House of Lords 
was packed with his kinsmen. He held the 
keys of the Channel. Edward’s energy, more- 
over, was spasmodic ; he preferred pleasure 
to polities, and left to Warwick, who had the 
gifts of a diplomatist and sleepless energy, the 
task of defeating the foreign combinations 
which the exilea Margaret was attempting. 
Foreign observers looked on him as the real 
ruler of England. The Burgundian historian 
Ohastellain (iv. 169) spoke of him as the pillar 
of Edward’s throne, and Bishop Kennedy, one 
of the Scottish regents, as managing English 
affairs for the king (Wavrin, iii. 178, ed. 
Dupont). The letters from the Sforza ar- 
chives at Milan, printed in the ' Calendar of 
Venetian State Papers,’ bear witness to his 
importance. In Scotland he roused a revolt 
in the highlands (1401), and detached the 
queen-mother, Mary of Gueldres, and her 
party from active support of Margaret (tb. 


v. 865, ed. Hardy; J. Ddcleroq, p. 109 . 
Fcedcra, xi. 476-7, 488-7). Margaret’s ap- 
plic tiou for aid to her cousin, the new king 
of France, Lonis XI, in the summer of 1461 
Warwick met by an offer of Edward's hand to 
the Duke of Burgundy for his niece, Cathe- 
rine of Bourbon (Chasteleain, iv. 166). But 
Philip did not care to bind himself so closely 
to Edward as long as his throne remained 
insecure, and his heir Charles, count of 
Oharolais, was friendly with the Lancastrians 

g . p. 169). After Margorot’s departure for 
once early in 1462, Warwick met. Mary of 
Gueldres at Dumfries and Carlisle, with a view 
to depriving the Lancastrians of Scottish 
support. He even suggested, though probably 
not very seriously, that Mary should marry 
Edward IV (Worcester, p. 779). He come 
to some arrangement with her, which was 
believed in England to have included a pro- 
mise to surrender Henry and his followers 
(Paston Letters, ii. 111). 

His diplomatic labours had obliged him to 
leave the siege of the Northumbrian castles to 
his brother Montagu and his brother-in-law 
Hastings, who, in July, reduced Naworth, 
Alnwick, and apparent ly Bamborough (j{, ; 
Worcester, p. 779). Hearing thnt Margaret 
was returning to the north with a small force 
supplied by Louis XI, Warwick, who had 
come up to London, went back to his post on 
30 Oct. with a large army (tb. p. 780 ; Poston 
Letters, ii. 120). Edward, who followed 
him, fell ill with measles at Durham, and 
Warwick superintended the siege of the three 
strongholds, Dunstanborough, Bamborough, 
and Alnwick, the two latter having been 
recovored by Margaret. Warwick himself 
fixed liis headquartersat Warkworth, whence 
lie rodo daily to view the three leaguers, s 
ride of thirty-four miles (lb. ii, 121). Barn- 
borough ana Dunstanborough surrendered on 
Christmas eve, but Alnwick held out until the 
sudden arrival on 0 Jan., at early morning, of 
an army of relief from Scotland under An- 
gus and de Brezd ( Three Fifteenth-Century 
Chronicles, p. 176 ; Worcester, p 780). As 
at tho second battle of St. Albans, Warwick 
was entirely taken by surprise, and withdrew 
from the castle to a position by tlie river. The 
hulk of the garrison issued forth and joined 
their friends, who retreated with them to Scot- 
land. According to W oroester, W arwick had 
at first thought of fighting, but gave up the 
idea because he was inferior in numbers (cf. 
W aukworth, and Harding-, p. 408, who says 
tho Scots were not morethon than eight thou- 
sand msn), Alnwick capitulating soon after, 
Warwick went south to attend the parlia- 
ment which met at Westminster on 29 April 
(Rot. Pari. v. 490). Contemporary opinion 
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censured the king and tlie earl for feasting in 
London while tie northern fortresses were 
falling hack into the hands of tho Lancas- 
trians (Three Fifteenth-Century Chronicles, 

_ ^76). It was certainly imprudent of War- 
wick to leave Bnmborough in charge of the 
Lancas trian deserter Sir Ralph Percy, and to 
offend the local Sir Ralph Grey of Ilelon by 
riving the captaincy of Almvick to Sir John 
Ashley. On the news of the loss of these 
two fortresses Montagu at once went north 
(1 June), and, being; present ly joined by W ar- 
wiek, they relieved Norluim (July), which 
was besieged by Margaret and Do Brez6 
(Gbbgout, p. 290). The other fortresses 
still held out, but Margaret was at the end 
of her resources, and hastily withdrew to 
Flanders (ill.) Warwick went south with- 
out recovering the castles, perhaps hoping 
for a peaceful settlement from the truce with 
Louis XI, which his brother the chancellor 
negotiated in October. The Scots soon made 
overtures for peace, and Warwick, Montagu, 
and the chancellor wore commissioned to hold 1 
a conference at York with Scottish ambas- | 
sadors ( Fmdera , xi. 614-16), Warwick was . 
datained in London by negotiations with am- 
bassadors from Franco and Burgundy, and, 
though he reached York by 6 May, his 
brother Montagu had the solo honour of 
giving the quietus to the northern Lancas- 
trians at Iledgeley Moor and Iloxham. In 
June the two brothers reduced tho three 
outstanding strongholds (WAKKWOBTir, p, 
88 j Wohoestdk, p. 782). All England, ex- 
cept an isolated handful of men in Harlech 
Castle, had now submitlod to Edward, and 
foreign powers had ceased to look askance 
upon him. For this he had to thank War- 
wick and the Nevilles. 

But Edward was already drifting away 
from his chief supporters. His secret mar- 
riage with Elizabeth Wydavillo, daughter of 
Lord Rivers, in May, which was probably 
dictated by infatuated passion, disgusted 
Warwick. He dospised Rivers and his family 
as upstarts, though curiously enough lie had 
twelve years before interested himself in the 
suit of a young knight, Sir Hugh Johns, for 
the hand of tliia very Elizabeth Wydevillo 
(Stbickxand, Queens of England, i. 818). 
They were Lancastrians too, and lmd not 
forgotten the imprisonment and ‘rating’ 
•they had received at Warwick’s hands in 
1460 (Faston Letters, i. 608). But, worst of 
all, the marriage shattered to pieces his 
laborious foreign combinations. Warwiclchad 
at first thought of a Burgundian match for 
Edward ; but tho support which Margaret 
had found in Franco, coupled perhaps with 
a mutual antipathy between him and Charles, 
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the heir of Burgundy, made him welcome 
the offer which Louis XI, scenting danger 
from Burgundy and his other great feuda- 
tories, made early in this very year of the 
hand of his sister-in-law, Bona of Savoy 
(CHASTm.iA.iN, iv. 166, 404 ; Basin, ii. 94; 
Ramsay, ii, 007). Warwick was to have met 
Louis and the proposed bride in July, but 
the renewed outbreak in tlio north caused a 
postponement until October, and before that 
Edward had publicly announced his marriage. 
It was unpopular in the country, but War- 
wick dissembled his irritation, and helped to 
lead Elizabeth into the cliapcl of Reading 
Abbey on her public presentation (29 Sept. ) 
as queen (Woiicbsteb, p. 783). George 
Neville's translation to the archbishopric of 
York two days before seemed to be a pledge 
that Edward had no thought of shaking 
himself free of the Nevilles. But Warwick 
can hardly have been mistaken in ascribing 
the shower of hononrB and rich marriages 
poured upon tho queen’s kinsmen as a deli- 
berate attempt to create a court party, and 
get rid of the oppressive ascendency of the 
Nevilles. Tho ‘ diabolic marriage ’ of Ms 
septuagenarian aunt Catherine, duchess dow- 
ager of Norfolk, to John Wydevillo, who was 
hardly oue-fourth her age, and the bostowal 
on Lord Herbert of the lmrony of D unster ; to 
which Warwiclchad a claim as representing 
the Montagus, were galling to Mm person- 
ally, and seemed to point to deliberate inten- 
tion (Hi. pp. 783-6). 

Warwick avoided tho signal triumph of 
the Wydovilles, exemplified at tho corona- 
tion of the queen in May 1406, by crossing 
the Channel on a foreign mission (cf. Wayhin, 
v, 4G3 ; Ramsay, ii. 814), ne succeeded in 
withdrawing Louis’s active support from 
Margaret, by binding England to neutrality 
between the French king and his rebellious 
magnates, Returning home in time to meet , 
at Islington, King Ilenry, who had been cap- 
tured in Lancashire. I 10 conducted Mm in 
bonds to the Tower (cf. Wobchster, p. 786). 
I 11 February next year he stood godfather for 
Queen Elizabeths first ohild. But new 
Wydevillo marriages and fresh honours for 
RiverSj who was made an earl, and replaced 
W ar wick’s uncleby marriage, Lord Mount joy, 
as treasurer, widened tho growing breaches.) 
Warwick was still busy with foreign nego- 
tiations, hut had to carry out a policy which 
was not Ms own. He had preferred a French 
to a Burgundian alliance, because Oharolais, 
who must soon become Dulco of Burgundy, 
seemod more wedded to the Lancastrian 
cause than Louis (Oomminhs, iii. 201). lie 
continued his opposition even when Oharo- 
lais changed Ms front, and in Maroh 1466 
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sought the hand of Edward’s sister, because 
the change was in part due to the Wyde- 
villes, who had Burgundian connections, 
and know how popular the Burgundian alli- 
ance was among the English trading classes 
(Chasteixain, v. 811-12). Warwick had, 
as ambassador, to reject Louis’s offers of Bur- 
gundian territory, accept the offered alliance, 
and suggest a further match between Mary 
of Burgundy, daughter of Oharolais, and the 
Duke of Clarence, whom lie had perhaps 
already designed for his own elder daughter, 
lie did it with a bad grace, and lost no op- 
portunity of putting obstacles in the way 
(Cropland Cont. p. 661 ; Wavbin, ed. Hardy, 
t. 468 ; 1'cedera, xi. 602-6), 

In the autumn, while Warwick was on the 
Scottish marches, the queen’s stepson was 
married to the heiress of the Duke of Exeter, 
whom Warwick had intended for his nephew, 
the son of Montagu, and Edward concluded 
a private league with the Count of Cliaro- 
lais, in order to forward his match with the 
king’s sister ( Fcedera , xi. 670-4; Wavbin, 
iii. 841, ed, Dupont). To get Warwick out 
of the way while the marriage was concluded 
and his ascendency shaken off, he was sent 
to France in May 1467. commissioned to hold 
out a prospect of an offensive alliance against, 
Burgundy and the marriage of one of Ed- 
ward’s brothors to a daughter of Louis {State 
Papers, Venetian, i. 404). Warwick, bent 
on averting the Burgundian alliance, reached 
llouen on 6 June, and found Louis, who was 
resolved to recover the towns on the Somme 
from Burgundy, ready to hid heavily for 
English support. His only hope of avert- 
ing the threatened Anglo-Burgundlan alli- 
ance lay in Warwick, whom he therefore 
entertained at Rouen with honours almost 
royal for twelve days, holding secret con- 
ferences with him, aud finally dismissing 
him with an embassy charged with tempt- 
ing offers to King Edward ( Ohron . of While 
Bose, p. 21 ; Wavbin, ed. Hardy, v. 643), 
But Warwick returned to London early 
iu July to find that his opponents had 
sprung their mine, Two days after his ar- 
rival atRoueb tho king had, in person, taken 
the gredt seal from his brother ; (Jlharles’s 
half brother Antony, the Bastard of Bur- 
gundy, had entered England as he himself left 
it; andhad practically settled the Burgundian 
marriage before he was summoned back by 
Duke Philip's death on 16 June (Woecdbtee, 
p. 786). Warwick was coldly received by 
Edward, who, after giving the French am- 
bassadors a single freezing interview, went 
off to Windsor on 6 July ( Wavbin, v. 646 ; 
ii, ed, Dupont, iii. 195) In their presence 
Warwick hotly denounced the traitors about 


the king. Charlos, the new Duke of Burgundy 
confirmed (16 July) the treaty of the pre- 
vious October, Rivers was made constable of 
England, and by October Charles’s marriage 
to Margaret was definitely settled (Chastsi,- 
eain, v. 312 ; Woeoebtdb, p. 788). War- 
wick, who had been further irritated by the 
pointed omission of some of his grants from 
the crown from the exceptions to the Re- 
sumption Act of the June parliament, saw 
tlie French ambassadors off at Sandwich, and, 
without visiting the king again, betook bim- 
solf to Middleliam. 

His doserelations with Clarence, forwhose 
marriage with his daughter Isabel lie was 
seeking a papal dispensation, and the sus- 
picion of some secret arrangement with the 
Frenoh king, were very disquieting to the 
court. An intercepted envoy of Margaret of 
Anjou was induced to accuse Warwick ol 
favouring her party. Warwick was sum- 
moned to court to answer tho charge, but 
declined to appear, and demanded the dis- 
missal of tho Wydcvillos and others about 
the king (Woecesteb, p. 788). Though a 
royal representative sont to Middleliam re- 
ported the charge groundless, Edward took 
the precaution of surrounding himsolf with 
a bodyguard and watching Warwick’s move- 
ments from Coventry (iS.) There was vorv 
real cause for alarm. Warwick’s attitude 
had put now heart into tho Lancastrians, 
and in December Monipenny came into Eng- 
land on a mission from Louis to Warwick 
only (Wav BIN, ed. Dupont, iii. 192). Bis 
Kentish friends bogan to movo. In the 
Cinque ports bo was particularly popular, 
because ho always connived at tlioir piracies 
(Olivieb Bn laMabOiih, ii. 276). Rivers's 
Kentish estate was pillaged by the mob on 
New- year's day 1408 (Wavuin, od. Dupont, 
iii. 192), Warwick evaded a second sum- 
mons to court iu the first woolc of January. 
The mysterious Robin of RedosdUle had taken 
up arms, with three hundred men, for him in 
Yorkshire, but Warwick had made them go 
home for the present (t'6.) With the kina 
on his guard and Clarence at court, Warwick 
folt that it was not yet time to move. 
Towards the cud of January Archbishop 
Neville persuaded him to meet Rivers at 
Nottingham, whqre they were outwardly re- 
conciled (WoiicnsTUB, p. 789). They then 
went on to the king at Coventry, where tho 
pacification was completed. Edward was 
able to announce to parliament, to its great 
delight, his intention of recovering the Eng- 
lish dominions in Prance, and brought the 
Burgundian marriago to a conclusion m J uly. 
Warwick had accompanied Margaret to the 
coast, ‘riding before her on her horse' 
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(18 Jane), and seemed to be really reconciled. 
But taking advantage of Ike easy, unsus- 
picious nature of tlie king, lie was plotting 
m the utmost secrecy. A Lancastrian move- 
ment fomented by him was checked by 
arrests and executions in the autumn and 
winter of 1408, though his share in it was 
not suspected. The secret of his plans for 
h« own restoration to power was better 
kept. He arranged for a northern rising as 
soon as he should have made sure of Clarence. 
Bat so well did ho dissemble that Edward 
in the spring of 1409 allowed him to take 
up his residence, with his wife and daughters, 
at Calais, whose captaincy he had for some 
years discharged by deputy. To further 
throw du3t in the eyes of the king, he paid 
friendly visits to tho Duke aud Daokess of 
Burgundy at St. Omer and Aire (Oommtnus, 
i. 109 ; Wavrin, v. 678). Jean de Wavrin 
the historian, whom he had promised to 
supply with materials for his history, visited 
Calais at the beginning of July, but found 
Warwick too busy to perform liis promise. 
In June the king was drawn northwards by 
alarming movements in Yorkshire. At first he 
would not connect them with the Nevilles, for 
there were two indopendontrisings, which the 
reports seem to have confused, one of which, 
that of Robin of Iloldemess, took up the 
Percy grievances, and was suppressed by 
Montagu himsolf, the de facto Earl of North- 
umberland. 

But presently, no doubt, Edward heard 
that the leaders who had raised tho standard 
of Robin of Redcsdalo woro all relatives and 
connections of Warwick— his nophow, Sir 
Henry Fitzliugh, s6n of Lord Fitzhugh of 
Ravensworth, noar Richmond; his cousin, 
Sir Henry Nevillo, son of Q eorgo, lord Latimer 
ofDanby, in Cleveland; andSirdohn Conyers 
of Hornby Castle, noar Richmond, who had 
married a daughter of William Novillo, lord 
Fauoonberg [q. v.] Tho news that Olarouoo 
and the archbishop had'joined Warwick in 
Calais (early in July) at last opened tho icing's 
eyes, and he summoned them to como to him 
at once in ‘ usual poaceablo wise ’ ( Paston 
letters, ii. 863). But two days later (11 July) 
the marriage of Clarence to Isabel, for which 
Pope Paul II had now granted a dispensation, 
was performed by Hie archbishop at Calais 
(Wavrin, y. 679 ; Waricwortit, p. 6 ; Dpg- 
DALE, i. 307). The threo confederates at once 
put forth a manifesto, announcing that they 
were coming to present to the 1 long oortain 
‘reasonable and profitable artioles of peti- 
tion/ and calling upon all ‘truo subjeots ’ to 
join them, defensibly orrayod. The articles, 
which were already in the hands of Robin 
of Redesdale's followers, and purported to be 


complaints delivered to the confederates by 
men ‘ of diverse parties,' repeated with little 
modification the stock complaints of ‘ lack of 
governance’ and ‘great impositions andi in- 
ordinate charges ’ whiehWarwickhad so often 
joined in bringing against tho Lancastrian 
regime (Ware-worth, pp. 46-61). 

The real grievance that the king had 
estranged the ‘ great lords of his blood’ for 
the W y devilles and other ‘ eeduciouspersonea,' 
mentioned by name, pervaded the whole 
document, which contained a threatening re- 
minder of the fate of Edward II, Richard U r 
and Henry VI. It breathes the spirit of a 
Thomas of Lancaster orllichardof Gloucester. 
Tho authors of this thoroughly baronial doeu-> 
ment crossed to Sandwich on Sunday, 16 J uly, 
and, gathering forces among tho friondly 
ICentishmen, hastened on to London, and 
then into tho Midlands, to meet Robin of 
Redesdale and tho Yorkshire insurgents who 
were in full maroh southwards, and had out 
off Edward from the forces which the new 
EotIb of Pembroke and Dovon were bring- 
ing lip from Wales. Warwick did not conic 
up in time to assist the northerners in tlieir 
battlo with Pembroke at Edgocole, six miles 
north-east of Banbury, on 20 July ; but thd 
forces whose unexpected appearance crying 
‘AWarwiclc, a Warwick I’ robbadtlm Welsh- 
men of a victory may have beeli Warwick’* 
vanguard ( Chron . of White Jtose, p. 24 ; but of. 
IIall, pp, 278-4, and Oman, p. 187). War- 
wiolt, who met tho victors at Northampton, 
showed no morcy to the men who hadousted 
him from the king’s favour (Wavrin, p. 684). 
Pembroke and his brother were executed two 
days aftor the battle at Northampton [sec 
Herbert, Sir William, d. 140OJ, and a 
fortnight later (12 Aug.) Rivers and his son; 
Sir John Wydeville, who had been taken in 
South Wales, were beheaded at Kenilworth 

S ^ARKWOKTU,p, 7; Three Fifteenth- Century 
rankles , p, 188). The king was found, de- 
sert ed by his followers, near Coventry byAroh- 
bishop Neville, and taken, first to Coventry, 
and then to the oarl’s town of Warwick. But 
about the third week in August Warwick 
thought it prudent — perhaps influenced by 
news thot London, at the instanoe of the 
Duke of Burgundy, had declared its loyalty 
to Edward (Wavrin, p. 580)— to romove his 
prisoner to his own family stronghold, at 
Middleham, in Wensloydale (Ramsay, ii. 
848). On 17 Aug. he was mode to confer 
most of the offices Pembroke had held in 
South Wales upon the earl (Doyle). 

But the Yorkshiremen ontsidB Warwick's 
own followers had risen to drive the Wyde- 
villes from power, not to make tho king cap- 
tive. When the Lancastrians, eager to turn 

V 2 
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to their own profit a success they had helped 
to secure, sprang to arms on the Scottish 
marches under Sir Humphrey Neville [q. v,] 
of Brancepeth, a member of the elder branch 
of the family, Warwick could not raise the 
forces of Yorkshire until he had released 
Edward from constraint and accompanied 
him to York ( Oroyland Cont. pp. 561-2 ; 
Wabkwobth, p. 7 ; cf. State Papers, Vene- 
tian, i. 421). The king summoned forces 
with which Warwick suppressed the rising. 
Humphrey Neville and niti brother Charles 
were beheaded at York on 29 Sept, in the 
presence of the king. Edward was now free 
to return to London. Archbishop Neville 
went with him as far as his house at the 
Moor in Hertfordshire ; but his brother 
Montagu, who had not been prominent in the 
late events, was the only Neville who, for the 
present, was allowed to enter London, ‘ The 
king,’ reported Sir John Poston , 1 hath good 
language of the Lords of Clarence and War- 
wick and of my Lord of York, saying they be 
bis best Mends ; but his household men have 
other language’ ( Paston Letters, ii. 890). 
Sir John Langstrother, whom Warwick had 
appointed, in August, as Rivers’s successor at 
the treasury, was replaced by William Gray, 
bishop of Ely. Warwick and Clarence, how- 
ever, sought to explain away their late pro- 
ceedings, and appeared in the November 
grand council when the king agreed to grant 
an amnesty. He gave Warwick no reason 
to suppose that he was harbouring revenge, 
and apparently did not suspect that the earl 
and Clarence were at the bottom of the new 
disturbances which broke out in Lincoln- 
shire in February 1470 (Vitellius MS. in 
Ramsay, ii. 848). Clarence laid to rest any 
suspicions his brother may have entertained 
hy afriendly visit to him before he started for 
Lincolnshire (6 March), followed two days 
later hy a letter received on his march, offer- 
ing to bring Warwick to his support {Rebel- 
lion in Lincolnshire, Camden Miscellany, 
pp, 6,7, 8). The unsuspecting king actually 
authorised the men who were directing the 
movements of the rebels to raise troops in his 
name ( Ftedera , xi, 062). The use that had 
been made of King Henry's name no doubt 
contributed to his deception, but in London 
some mistrust of Warwick was expressed 
{Paston Letters, ii. 896). The earl, whose 
agents had been actively at work in Lincoln- 
shire, on 7 March went down to Warwick, 
where he was presently joined by Clarence, 
and instructed Sir Robert Welles, the Lin- 
colnshire leader to avoid the king, who was 
marching in the direction of Stamford, and 
meet him at Leicester on 12 March {Rebellion 
in Lincolnshire, pp. 9, 10; Excerpt a His- 


torica, p. 284). Welles, however, anxious 
for the safety of his father, who was in Ed- 
ward’s hands, gave battle to the king neat 
Stamford. 

The presence of men in Clarence’s livery 
among the rebels, and the cries of ‘ A War- 
wick 1 ’ and ‘A Clarence!’ began to rouse the 
king’s suspicions, and the day alter his victory 
(IS March) he sent a message to them at 
Coventry to disband their forces, and to come 
to him at once ( Rebellion in Lincolnshire, pp. 
9, 10, 11). This they declined to do, and at 
once set off for Burton-on-Tront. The king 
pursued a parallel course to Grantham, where 
Welles was brought in, and, before execu- 
tion, made a confession charging Clarence and 
Warwick with the instigation of the revolt 
{Excerpta Historica, pp. 283seq.) Warwick’s 
intention, he said, was to make Clarence 
king. The trustworthiness of the confession, 
and of the official account of the rebellion 
printed in the 1 Camden Miscellany ’ and 
copied by Wavrin, has recently been con- 
tested. Mr. Oman (p. 198) suggests the pos- 
sibility that Edward was tempted by his 
success at Stamford to revenge himself upon 
the rebels of the previous year, and fastened 
upon them the responsibility for an insur- 
rection with which they Iind nothing to do. 
The matter is obscure ; but it should be noted 
that Warkworth, who was no friend to Ed- 
ward, believed the revolt to have been tile 
work of Warwick and Clarence. The two 
continued to advance northwards, hy Burton 
and Chesterflold, towards Yorkshire, where 
Lord Scropo was moving in Richmondshire. 
They sent letters, which reached the king 
at Newark on 17 March, assuring him of 
thoir loyalty, and suggesting a meoting at 
Retford; but he sent garter king-of-arms to 
Chesterfield demanding thoir instant attend- 
ance, They refused to come without a safe- 
conduct and a pardon for all their party. By 
rapid marches Edward cut them oft from 
Yorkshire, and on the 20th wheeled round 
against them. But they struck off west- 
wards to Manchester, in the hope of support 
from Warwick's brother-in-law, Lord Stan- 
ley {Rebellion in Lincolnshire, pp. 13-16; 
Paston Letters , ii, 896-6). They were dis- 
appointed, however, and fled southwards into 
Devonshire. The forces of the southern 
counties were called out, and on 31 March 
Warwick and Clarence were proclaimed 
traitors {Eoedera, xi, 766 ; W ABKWOBMI, notes, 
p. 66), The king gave them a long start, 
staying at York until 27 March to Battle 
the north, and when he reached Exeter on 
14 April they had already taken ship at Dart- 
mouth (Cropland Cont, p, 568; Wabkwojot, 
p. 9). 
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On their way up Chancel to Calais they 
made a dash on a snip of Warwick’s lying at 
Southampton, but were beaten off with loss 
by Scales, now Earl Rivers (ib.) Presently 
Warwick appeared before Calais, and de- 
manded admission from his lieutenant, W en- 
loclr, with whom were a number of his 
personal followers. The Duchess of Clarence 
was delivered of a daughter as they lay at 
anchor. But Wenlock, who was not pre- 
pared to run risks for Warwick, privately 
advised him to take refuge in France for 
the present, the captain and merchants of 
the town being all for Edward and the Bur- 
gundian connection, and fired on him from 
the castle (Commines, i. 285-237 ; Wavbin, 
804; Chastellain, v. 488). Sailing off 
m Calais, Warwick captured several mer- 
chantmen, some of which were Burgundian, 
and, if Wavrin may he credited, threw their 
crews into the sea, and on 6 May (G May, 
according to "Wavrin, v. 604) put into 
Honfleur. Duke Charles at oncu protested 
against "Warwick’s reception ns a broach of 
the treaty he had made with Louis in the 
previous October. ButWnrwick would not 
relieve Louis from his embarrassment by re- 
moval to tho Channel Islands, and the king, 
who could not afford to lose so valuablo an 
ally, decided to brave Cliarles tho Bold's 
wrath, and sunt the Bastard of Bourbon to 
protoct Warwick against tho large Bur- 
gundian fleet which now entered tlio Seine 
(Commutes, i, 288; cf. Wavbin, v, 004; 
Ramsay, ii. 354). 

Louis and Warwick nowsottledon a plan 
for drivingtlieircommonenemy King Edward 
from his throne and for restoring Henry VI. 
Foreign observers were staggered by the 
cynicism of this crowning illustration of tho 
demoralisation of tho English nobility in the 
civil strife (Chahttjuaw, y. 407). Queen 
Margaret at first indignantly ref used to accept 
the support of tho man who liad driven her 
into exile and thrown foul aspersions on her 
good nama, or to marry hursouio the daugh- 
ter of one who had stigmatised him ns a 
bastard (ib. p. 464 ). Louis took Warwick to 
Angers to meet her about the middle or 
July, but it was only ou the strongest pressure 
from Louis and her Angevin advisors, and 
after Warwick liad withdrawn his imputa- 
tions on hie knees, when she kept him, 
according to one account (ib. p. 468), for a 
quarter of an hour, tlmt sho gavo way (Ellis, 
Letters, 2ndser. ii. 132). She stipulated that 
the marriage of her eon and Anne Neville 
should not be completed until Warwick had 
gone over and conquered most part of Eng- 
land for King Ilenry, In tho church of St. 
Marie, Warwick, who had broken so many 


solemn oaths, swore on a piece of the true 
cross to remain faithful to the Lancastrian 
dynasty (ib.) In accordance with a promise 
made on the same occasion, Louis fitted out a 
small expedition, and Warwick, fat oured by 
a storm which dispersed the Burgundian fleet, 
safely crossed with it to Dartmouth and 
Plymouth, landing on 18 Sept, with Clarence, 
Jasper Tudor, and tho Earl of Oxford 
(Fab tan, p. 068), In the manifesto which 
he had sent ovor before him, Warwick had 
been studiously vague as to his intentions, 
lest the guidance of the movement should 
pass out of his handB (Wabkwobtu, p. 60). 
But once in England, he proclaimed Ilenry VI, 
and advanced on London. Edward, who had 
foolishly allowed himself to he drown into 
the north by a rising got up for tho purpose 
by W arwick's brother-in-law, Lord Fitzhugli, 
was deserted by Montagu, and had to fly to 
tho Netherlands. 

W ar wick did not entor London until 0 Oet 
throe days after Edward had Bailed from Lynn . 
Tho merchants of the city, being heavy cre- 
ditors of Edward and trading chiefly with 
tho Low countries, were unfriendly, and 
Warwick waitod until Sir Geoffrey Gate and 
Other followers of his own had stiired up the 
mob, and even opened the prisons (Fabyan, 
p. 059). The men of tlio Cinque ports rose 
at the call of their old warden, and a mob of 
Kentishmen pillaged the eastern suburbs of 
London, attacking Flemings and beerhouses 
(Gbe of, Town Life in the Fifteenth Cmtwy , 
i, 416). Warwick, who was accompanied 
by his brother tho archbishop, tho Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and Lord Stanley Removed King 
Henry from the Tower to tho Bishop of Lon- 
don's palace, and a week later boro his train 
in o state procession to Westminster. New 
ministers were appointed, tho archbishop 
onco more becoming chancellor, and Clarence 
lioutenaut of Ireland. As soon as Edward’s 
flight was known at Calais, Wenlock and 
most of the inhabitants cast off the white 
rose and mounted the ragged staff (Comm intis, 
i. 254; Ouastellain, v, 488). Tiptoft,carl of 
Worcester, who had horrified the poople by 
impaling Warwick's crews whom ho cap- 
tured at Southampton in May, was executed 
on 18 Oct, Tho parliament which met on 
26 Nov. confirmed tlio Angers concordat, and 
appointed Warwick and Clarence joint lieu- 
tonants of tho realm (Folydohe Yebgil, p. 
621 ; hut cf. Arrival l of (Edward IV, p. 1). 
But Warwick's position was a veiy anxious 
ono, Clarence was looking backward, aud the 
Lancastrians tkemselves End naturally no en- 
thusiasm for government by their old enemy 
in the name of the poor shadow of a king. 
In February he went down to Dover, eagerly 
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looking for the arrival of tlie queen and her 
son, but, -wind-bound or waiting on events, 
they delayed to come (Fabyan, p. 6001. 
When Louis drew the new government into 
open war with Burgundy and attacked the 
Somme towns, promising Warwick Ilolland 
and Zealand as his share, the English mer- 
chants interested in the Flemish trade took 
alarm (Wav bin, ed. Dupont, iii. 196; ib. 
ed. Hardy, v, 608, 618). Warwick only 
maintained his position in London by the 
support of the masses, and by severe repres- 
sion of adverse opinion (Fabyan, p. 600 ; 
Chaste Li, ain, v. 489, 499 ; Arrivall of Ed- 
i mrd IV, p. 2). 

Charles the Bold, too, as soon as he realised 
that the foreign policy of the new government 
in England was entirely directed by Louis XT, 
launched the exiled Edward IV) in March 
1471, backuponils shores. Warwick was not 
caught unprepared, as Edward had been the 
revious summer. He had provided for the 
cfenco of all the coasts, retaining a general 
superintendence for himself as admiral of 
England, Ireland, and Aquitaine ( Foedcra , 
pp. 676-80). Edward was thus prevented 
from landing in N orfolk, and but for the timid, 
if not treacherous, conduct of Montagu, to 
whom his brother had entrusted the defenct 
of the north coast, might never have gained 
a footing in Yorkshire [see under NeviKLB, 
John, MAiiauia on Montagu]. The news 
that Edward had slipped past Montagu 
greatly angered Warwick, who at once set 
out northwards, and from Warwick on the 
20th sent a summons to Ileury Vernon of 
Huddon Hall to join him at Coventry against 
1 the man Edward,’ with on urgent postsoiipt 
in his own hand, ‘Henry, I prayo you ffayle 
me not now, as ever 1 may do ff'or yow’ 
(Hist. HISS. Comm. 12th Rep. App. pt. iv. 
vol. i. pp. 3, 4). He advanced to Leicester; 
but on hearing that Oxford’s force from the 
eastern counties had failed to arrest Ed- 
ward’s progress through Nottinghamshire, 
and that he was moving on Leicester with 
rapidly increasing numbers, the earl on the 
27th fell baalc upon Coventry, and stood at 
bay behind its walls, waiting for the forces 
which Clarence and Somerset were raising 
in the southern midlands ( Arrivall of Ho - 
ward IV^. 8; Wabkworth, p. 14; Com- 
mutes, iii. 282). On 29 March Edward ap- 
peared before Coventry and invited him to 
a pitched battle ( Arrivall of Edward IV, 
p. 9; cf. Wavbin, v. 660), The earl de- 
clining to eome out, Edward went on to 
Warwick, and, knowing that Clarence was 
bringing over to him the forces he had raised 
for Henry VI, had himself proclaimed king. 
Warwick, who must have suspected Cla- 


rence’s treason, sought to come to som 6 
arrangement with Edward, hut was offered 
a bare promise of hie life. He was now 
joined by Montagu and Oxford, but Clarence 
had token over his forces to Edward, and 
Warwick clearly feared Edward’s superiority 
in the field. After again vainly offering battle, 
the king set off for London (Arrivall of 
Edward IV, p. IS), which the earl, who fol- 
lowed, allowod him to reach without molesta- 
tion at midday on Thursday, 11 April, 
Warwick is said to have hoped that London 
would have shut Edward out, or, if not, that 
he would have kept Easter, and so enabled 
Warwick to take him by surprise. But Ed- 
ward’s friendshad already got tlieupperhand 
in the city, and, acting with the decisive 
rapidity of which he was capable at orise 9 , 
he marched out to Chipping Barnet on Satur- 
day afternoon, 12 March, and reached itabout 
nightfall, Warwick, who had by this time 
recognised that a battle was inevitable, had 
advanced in the course of the day from St, 
Albans to Gladsmuir Heath, or, as it is now 
called, Hadley Green, just, to the north of 
Barnet. Here he drow up his forces ‘ under 
a hedge-side,’ about half a mile out of Bar- 
net, along the road to Hatfield, from which 
the ground slopes down both to west and 
east. In this position he commanded the 
narrow entrance to tho town, from which he 
calculated the royal forces must emerge, But 
again, as at Bt. Albans, his calculations were 
at fault. Edward was too wily a strategist 
to he e.aught in a trap, and, after driving 
Warwick’s advanco-gunrd out of the town, 
he moved his army under cover of tho dark- 
ness to the slope of Enfield Chase, just east of 
and parallel to Wurwick’s line. Warwick, dis- 
covering the movement, though lie could not 
6ee the enemy, openod fire on tlieir supposed 
position; but the two (irmieswere muchnearer 
than either supposod, and the * earl’s gum 
overshot the king’s host ’ ( Arrivall of Ed- 
ward 1 V, p. 18). At dawn on Easter Sun- 
day, 14 April, t he two armies closed with each 
other in a mist so Click (tho superstitious 
ascribed it to the incantations of Friar Bun- 
gay) that Warwick’s lino outilanked the 
king's on its right, and was itself outflanked 
on 1 he left, Ed ward’s left was driven off the 
field by tho Earl of Oxford, while Gloucester 
turned Warwick’s loft (ib. p. 19). The 
centres, from whom tho fortunes of tho wings 
were hidden by the mist, fought desperately 
for three hours, hut at last Warwick’s men 
gave way, Montagu was slain, and Warwick 
leapt on horseback and fled to a neighbouring 
wood, but he was pursued and slain (Waee- 
woeth, p, 16). The bodies of the two 
Nevilles were carried to London and, by the 
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king’s orders, exposed, ‘open and naked, for 
two days in St. Paul’s, lost rumours should 
lw spread abroad that his powerful opponent 
was still alive (Arrimtt of Edward IV, p. 
21). They were then transferred to Bisham 
Abbey, in Berkshire, the ancient burial-place 
of the Montagus, which was destroyed at 
the dissolution or the monasteries (Goran, 
Sepulchral Monuments , ii. 2:33). 

Warwick had sonic af the qualifies that 
make a great ruler of men. lie stands out as 
a living figure among the shadows who strove 
and fell in that dreary time of oivil strife. 
But he was neither a great constitutional 
statesman nor a great general, The military 
reputation ho liad won when dash and energy 
alone were needed lie failed to maintain when 
he was thrown upon his own resources and 
strategy was cullod for. Ills signal mis- 
management of the second battle oTBt . Allans 
justified Edward IV’s contempt, for his mili- 
tary abilities, a contempt which led him to 
treat Warwick as an opponent too lightly. 
The earl’s personal ahsl enl ion from this battle 
may have given currency t o imputations upon 
Ilia personal courage which were exaggerated 
by the unfriendly Burgundian clirouielors 
iihastclliiiii (v. 48fl) and Oommines (i. 200). 
They openly accuse him of cowardice, Corn- 
mines asserting that he always fought on 
horseback to secure a wife retreat. If he 
was not a butcher like Tiplofk, oarl of 'Wor- 
cester, he rarely spared his enemies when they 
fell into his hands. Of Worcester’s love of 
learning there is no ( raco in Warwick, and bo- 
yond joining his brother Georgo Neville, then 
bishop of Exeter, in founding in 1400 St, 
William’s College, opposite tho oast end of 
York Minster, we do not hear of his de- 
voting any part of his great wealth to public 
purposes. Warwick was in no way superior 
to tho prejudices and ambitions of his class, 
and devoted himself with single aim to tho 
acquisition of power for himsolf and his 
family. His popularity did not essentially 
difier from that enjoyed by other great nobles 
before him who had made uso of tho reform 
cry against weak and unpopular royal minis- 
ters to secure control of the crown for them- 
selves. Hume’s appellation of ‘last of the 
barons ’ is not wholly inapplicable to the last 
representative of the class of great nobles in 
opposition to the crown — a class to which 
Thomas of Lancaster and Richard of Glou- 
cester had belonged. Warwick enjoyod the 
advantages of a popular hearing, and of vast 
wealth spent in lavish hospitality; he had, 
too, touched the imagination of tho nation 
by somo alight successes when tho nation’s 
fortunes abroad had sunk to thoir lowest 
ebb. Those advantages, united with singular 


energy, knowledge of men, and a genuine 
diplomatic talent, and favoured by opportu- 
nity, enabled him to grasp and utilise a power 
winch was almost royal. Thu extraordinary 
impression that such a career made upon Ms 
own contemporaries is not surprising, and the 
dramatic story of bis fall has retained a pe- 
rennial interest. The unwavering support of 
the N evillos, and of the N evillos alone among 
the great magnates, had placed the Yorkist 
king on the throne and justified Warwick’s 
title of 1 kingmaker,’ This title does not seem 
trnoenblo in our authorities further hock than 
the Latin History of Scotland of John Major 
(1-109-1550) | q. v.J, who calls Warwick ‘ re- 
gum creator,’ and it is not used by any of the 
sixtecnlh-cent ury English historians (Miron, 
Be Oeitis Scotorum, p. 330, apuil Raji say, ii. 
374 ; of. D’Escoucny, ed. Beauconrt, i. 294). 
ButUommines (ii.280) had already expressed 
the fact — ‘it la voritfi diro le [Edward] feit 
roy.’ Edward, however, presently declined 
to play tho part of roy fuinfiaut to Warwick’s 
mayor of the palace, and, in order to re- 
tain his power, the earl did not refrain from 
plunging In's country once more into civil 
war and joining bauds with those he had 
pursued with inveterate hostility. 

For Warwick’s personal appearance there 
is no authority but X’olydore Vergil's vngue 
mention of ‘animi allitudo cum paribus cor- 
poris viribus.’ Nothing can bo Mull upon 
tho figure representing Warwick with the 
Neville bull at his foot, in John Rous's 1 Roll 
of the Eorls of Warwick ’ (now in tko Duke 
of Manchester's collection), all hough Rous 
died os early as 1496, This figure is repro- 
duced in Mr. Oman’s 1 W arwiok,’ and in tho 
illustrated edition of Green’s ‘Shortllwlory.’ 
Tho portrait gi von by Rowland, and copied by 
Swallow, is a work of imagination. War- 
wick’s flno seal picked up on Barnet field 
and now in tho British Museum, is figured by 
Swallow (p. 326), 

Among the commemorations of Warwick 
in literature may bo mentioned the well- 
known portrait in * King Henry VI,’ doubt- 
fully ascribed to Shakespeare, and a tragedy 
by La Ilarpe, which was the basis of two 
adaptations published in 1766-7, one by T, 
Franck! in and the other by P. Hiffeman. 
Lord Lytton’s historical romnneo, ‘The Last 
of the Barons’ (1843), is based upon such 
authorities as wero accessible to him, hut 
ho speaks of Saxons and Normans in tho 
fifteenth century, and makes the final breach 
between tho king and the earl turn upon 
an outrage upon the honour of Warwick’s 
family by tho profligate king,' which has only 
such authority as Polydore Vergil ozid Ilafl. 
con give it. 
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Warwick’s lands were in 1474 divided 
between tie Dukes of Clarence and Glou- 
cester, the husbands of his two daughters 
Isabel (1451-1476) and Anne (1464-1485), 
Clarence taking the Beauchamp andDespen- 
ser, and Gloucester the Neville and Montagu, 
estates (Ramsay, ii. 399; Archtsologia, xlvii. 
409-27). The lands being thus brought by 
marriage into the possession of the royal 
house, an attainder of Warwick was dis- 
pensed with. The rights of the Countess of 
Warwick, the earl’s widow, in tlieBeauchamp 
and Despenser estates were ignored. They 
were restored to her by act or parliament in 
1487, but only that she might reconvey them 
to the crown. She is supposed to have died 
about 1490 (Nicolas, Historio Peerage). 

[There are two separate biographies of War- 
wick: (1) History of the Earl of Warwick, sur- 
named the King Maker, London, 1708; and 
(2) Oman’s Warwick the Kingmaker (1891) in 
the ‘ English Men of Action 1 series, a picturosqno 
but rather too enthusiastic estimate. Memoirs 
also figure in Edmondson's Historical and Ge- 
nealogical Account of the Family of Gravida, 
including the History and Succession of tho 
Earls of Warwick since the Norman Conquest ; 
Howland’s Historical and Genealogical Account 
of the Family of Novill, particularly of tho 
House of Abergavenny, with some Account of 
the . . . Beauchamps, London, 1830; aud Swal- 
low's DeNora Villa, or tho House of Novillc in 
Sunshine and Shade, Newcastle, 1886. For an 
unduly depreciatory view of Warwick see Mrs, 
Green's English Town Life in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury (1894), i. 267 ; and for bettor balanced 
judgments Stubbs's Constitutional nistory, iti. 
212 (an admirablo appreciation), and Sir James 
Eamsay'a Lancaster and York, ii. 273. For the 
original authorities see under Neville, .Toni. - , 
Marquis op Montaciu.] ,T, T-t. 

NEVILLE, RICIIAED, second Baron 
Latimer (1408-1530), bomin 1408, was son of 
Sir Henry Neville who was killed at tke battle 
of Edgecote in 1409. His mother was Jane 
(d, 1471), daughter of John, first baronBemers 
[see under Bohrohier, John, second Baron 
Berners]. His grandfather, George Nevillo, 
brother of Richard, earl of Salisbury [q. v.l, 
was created Baron Latimer in 1432, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Beauchamp, 
earl of Warwick [q. v.], and after some years 
of partial insanity died m 1469 [see Neville, 
Ralph, first Earl of Westmorland]. Ri- 
chard succeeded him as Baron Latimer; but 
lie was not summoned to parliament until 
12 Aug. 1492. He held some command at tho 
battle of Stoke in 1487, was a witness to the 
treaty with Portugal in 1487, and in 1492 ob- 
tained special livery of his lands ; hs subse- 
quently served on tiie northern border under 
Surrey. He was distinguished as a soldier, 


After taking part in the relief of Norham and 
the battle of Flodden, he was in 1322 made 
lieutenant-general, and in 1525 a commis- 
sioner for the north. Under Henry VIII he 
was a prominent courtier, taking part in the 
ceremonial attending the reception of Wol- 
sey's cardinal’s hat in 1515. On 13 July 1630 

him to hasten his decision as to the tfivarcel 
He died before 28 Dec. 1630 (cf. Letters and 
Papers of Henry Fill, iv. iii. 6776Y. Latimer 
mairied Anne, daughter of Sir Humphrey 
Stafford of Grafton, W orcostersliire, who pre- 
deceased him. ITe contemplated marrying 
Mary, widow of Sir James Strangwishe, in 
July 1622 (ib. ill. ii. 2415). By his wife he 
had issue John, third baron Latimer [q.v.], 
William, Thomas, Marmaduke, George (see 
below), and Christopher, with four daugh- 
ters. Susanna, one of the daughters, mamed 
Richard Norton [q. v.l 

The son, George Neville (1509-1667), 
was born on 29 July 1609, graduated B.A. 
at Cambridge in 1624, and subsequently be- 
came D.D. lie was appointed rector of Well, 
Riclimondsbire, and of Burton Latimer, 
Northamptonshire, on 17 July 1562, receiving 
about tlie same timo the mastership of the 
hospital at Well, which was in tho gift of 
the family. In or before 1 558 ho was made 
archdeacon of Carlisle, and one of the queen's 
chaplains. lie died m ] 507, whon ho also 
held the livings of Spofford, Bolton, and 
Leake, Yorkshire ; llothbury, Northumber- 
land ; and Salkeld and Monland, Cumberland 
(cf. Cooper, Athena Cantabr . ; liiehnond- 
shire 7 Fills, Surtees Soc. xxvi. 20 ; W hitaxeb, 
Pichmondshire, ii. 78-83 ; Letters and Papon 
of Henry VIII, 1529, 1637, 1647 ; Bbtdges, 
Northamptonshire , ed. Whalley ; Degbali:, 
Mon. Angl. vi. 702 ; Journal of Yorkshire 
Archceol. and Topogr. Association, vol. ii.) 

[Rowland's Family of Novill ; Matoriuls for 
the Roigu of Henry VH (Rolls Sor.), ii. 476 ; 
Burke’s Extinct Paorago ; Loiters and Papers of 
Henry VIII; State Papors, iv. 393.] 

W. A. J. A. 

NEVILLE, RICHARD ALDWORTII 
GRIFFIN-, second Baron Braybbooxb 
( 1760-1826), only son and heir of Riohaid 
Neville Aldworth Neville [q. v.l was bom 
on 3 J uly 17 60 in Duke Street, Westminster. 
He matriculated at Merton College, Oxford 1 , 
on 20 June 1708, was created M.A. 4 July 
1771, D.O.L, 3 July 1810, and was incor- 
porated LL.D, of Cambridge in 1819 (Grad. 
Cantabng.) He was M.F. for Grampound 
from 10 Oct. 1774 till the dissolution in 1780, 
and for Buckingham in the next parliament 
till his appointment as agonttollie regiment 
of Buokingliamsliiremilitia in February 1782. 
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Outlie 21st of tlie same month he was re- 
turned for Beading, and was re-elected for 
tlie same place to the three succeeding par- 
liaments (1784, 1700, 1798). 

On tlie death, in May 1797, of his father’s 
maternal uncle John, baron Bravbrooke and 
Lord Ilov/ard de Walden, by whom ha had 
been adopted as heir, he succeeded to the 
Braybrooke barony, the barony of Howard 
do balden having become dormant by limita- 
tion of patent [see Gsieein, Joint, Bahon 
Howard deWalden], lie then assumed the 
additional surname and arms of Griffin, but 
did not actually come into possession of tlie 
Audley End estate until the death in 1802 
of Dr. Parker, son-in-law of the late lord, 
who had a life interest in it. Braybrooko 
increased the property by the purchase of 
neighbouring manors and farms from the 
Earls of Bristol and Suffolk, besides making 
smaller acquisitions. lie became lord-lieu- 
tenant and custos rotuloiwn of tbo county of 
Essex immediately after bis accession to the 
peeiage (19 Jan. 1798), and was also vice- 
admiral of Essex, recorder of Saffron Walden, 
high steward of Wokingham, hereditary 
■visitor of Magdalene Collego, Cambridge, and 
provost-marshal of Jamaica. 

Braybrooke died on 28 Eeb. 1825, after a 
lingering illness, at Ins scut at Billinghear, 
and was buried at Laurence Waltham. In 
the lionse at Audley End thore is a portrait 
of him ill baron’s robes, at tlie age of fifty- 
three, by Iloppner (engraved by 0. Turner in 
'Bjistoryof Audley End’) ; ns well as a paint- 
ing of him when young by liomuey ; and a 
‘ conversation piocu,’ paintod at Rome about ’ 
1774, representing him with a spaniel on his 
knee and several friends standing round. 
There is also a miniature in tlie library. 

lie married in Juno 1780, at Stowe, Buck- 
inghamshire, Catherine, youngest daughter 
of George Grenville [q, v.J, by whom ho had 
issue, besides twin sons, who died imme- 
diately after birth, four sons — via., Richard, 
afterwards third haion Braybrooko [q, v.J ; 
Henry, captain in the dragoons, who died in 
1809 while serving in Spam (see Qent, Mag, 
1809, ii. 386) ; George (soe below)) and Wil- 
liam, wliodied young. Of bisfour daughters, 
Catherine died unmarried in 1811 ; Mary 
married Sir Stephen Glynno,hart., of Ilawar- 
den ; Caroline married Paul Beilby-Thomp- 
eon, esq. ; and Frances died young. 

The son, Georqe Neville, afterwards 
Grenville (1789-1854), educated at Eton 
and Trinity College, Cambridge (M.A, 1810), j 
was nominated by liis father, the hereditary ' 
visitor, to the mastership of Magdalono Col- 
lage, Cambridge, in 1818. From 1814 to 
1884 he was rector of llawardon, Flintshire. 


In 1825 his uncle, Thomas Grenville [q. v.] r 
made over to lnm Butleigh Court ana the 
large property in Somerset which he hacl 
derived from James Grenville, lord Glaston- 
bury id. 1826), and Nevillo thereupon as- 
sumed the surname of Grenville. In 1840 
Sir Robert Peel made him dean of Windsor. 
Neville died at his residence, Butleigh Court, 
on 10 June 1864. By his wife Charlotte, 
daughter of G eorge Legge, earl of Dartmouth, 
he left four daughters and six sons (Gent. 
Mag. 1854, ii. 72). 

[Rowland's Account of the Neville Family, 
tnblo v.; Burke's Peerage ; Ann. Reg. 1826, 
App. to Chron. p. 230 , Foster’s Peerage and 
Alumni Oxon. ; Hist, of Audloy End, by third 
Lord Braybrooko, pp. 63, 64, 66, 128, 132; Re- 
turn of Members of Parliament.] Gh Lb G. N. 

NEVILLE, RICHARD CORNWALLIS, 
fourth Baeon Bbotkooke (1820-1 801), arch- 
reologist, third son of Richard Griffin Neville, 
third baron Braybrooko [q, v.], was born in 
Charles Street m the parish of St. George, 
Ilanover Square, London, on 17 March 1820, 
andwne educated at Eton from 1832 11111837. 
On 2 June 1837 he was gazetted an ensign 
and lieutenant in tlio grenadier guards, and 
served with that regiment in Canada during 
the rebellion in the winter of 1838. On 
6 Nov. in (hat year ho had a narrow escape 
from drowning in tho St. Lawrence. On 
81 Dec. 1841 he was promoted to he liou- 
tenant and captain, and on 2 Sept. 1842 re- 
tired from (lie service, For some years, aided 
by his sister, ho devoted himself to the study 
of uatural history, and to the investigation 
of tho Roman and Saxon remains in the 
neighbourhood of Audley End, Essex, anil 
ultimately attained a distinguished position 
among tlie practical nrchmolngists of Jits day . 
At ono period geology was his favourite pui- 
suit, and ho formed a collection of fossils, 
which ho presented to the museum at Saf- 
fron Walden. lie also brought together a 
beautiful sorios of staffed birds. Tho most 
remarkable fonture, however, of his collec- 
tions at Audley End is tho museum of an- 
tiquities of every poriod, tlie creation of liL 
own exertions, and consisting almost ex- 
clusively of objects brought to light at the 
Roman station at Great Chcstcrford, or at 
other sites of Homan occupation in the 
vicinity of Audley End, and at tho Saxon 
cemeteries excavated under bis directions 
near Little Wilbraham and JAnton in 
Cambridgeshire during 1851 and 1862, 
On 25 March 1847 he had beon elected a 
follow of tho Socioty of Antiquaries, and 
from time t o time ho" made communications 
to that body regarding his explorations (cf. 
Archeoologia, xxxii. 350- 4, 857-6). To the 
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‘Journal of the British Arelueological As- 
sociation’ he also communicated memoirs (cf. 
iii. 208-13). To the ‘Journal of the Archoeo- 
logical Institute,' of which society he became 
a vice-president in 1850, he was a frequent 
contributor {Journal, vi. 14-20, viii. 27-85,x. 
224-34, xi, 207-1 6,xiii. 1-13), To the- Trans- 
actions of the Essex Ai-cluaologieal Society ’ 
lie sent a list of potters’ nnmus upon Samian 
ware (i. 141-8), and notes on Roman Essex 
< i. 101—200). On the death of John Disney in 
1857 he was elected president of the society. 

In March 1868 ho succeeded ns fourth 
Huron Bruybrooke, Tie was hereditary visi- 
tor of Mnafdalcuo College, Cambridge, high 
steward of Wokingham, Berkshire, and vice- 
lieutenaut of the county of Essex. He died 
at Audley End on 22 Feb. 1861, having mar- 
ried on 27 Jan. 1852 Lady Charlotte Sarah 
Graham Toler, sixth daughter of the second 
Earlof Norbury. She was horn 28 Dec. 1 820 ; 
married secondly, on 0 Nov. 1882, Frederic 
IIexley,M.D., of Norwood, and died on4Feb. 
1807. ‘ 

Brayhrooke’s separately issued works wore : 

1. ‘Antique Exploratn, being the result of 
Excavations made at Chestoi'ford,’ 1847. 

2. ‘Sopulolira Exposita, or an Account of the 
Opening of some Barrows,’ 1848. 3. ‘Saxon 
Obsequies, illustrated by Ornaments and 
Weapons discovered in a Cemetery near 
Littlo Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire, ‘during 
the Autumn of 1851,’ 1852. 4. ‘Catalogue 
of Rings in the Collection of 11. C. Neville,’ 
I860. 5. ‘ The Romance of the Ring, or tho 
History and AntiquiLy of Finger Rings’ 
(pvinted for private circulation iu 1850), 

[Gout. Mug. August 1861, pp. 201-4; Times, 
23 Feb. 1861, p. 6.] G. C. 13. 

NEVILLE, RICHARD GRIFFIN, 
third Biituit Biuybkookb (1783-1858), first 
editor of Pepys's ‘ Diary,’ eldest son of Richard 
Aldworth Griffin Neville, second baron Bruy- 
brooke [q. v.J, was born at Stnnlakc, near 
Twyford, in Berkshire, 28 Supt. 1783. He 
was educated at Eton from 1790 until 1801. 
On 17 Jan. 1801 he matriculated from Christ 
Church, Oxford, and was created D.O.L. 
5 July 1810, no then passed to Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, whence ho graduated 
M. A. iu 1811. During the panio of tlie French 
invasion in 1803 he served with the Berkshire 
militia. lie sat in the House of Commons as 
M.P. successively for Think 1806-G, Saltaah 
1807, Buckingham 1807-12, and Berkshire 
1812-26. In 1826 he succeeded his father as 
third Baron Braybrooke, assumed the name 
of Griffin, and at tho same time removed from 
Billingboar, tho family seat of the Novillos, 
near Wokingham, Berkshire, to Audley End 


in Essex, which had been left to his father in 
1798 by his distant relative, Lord Howard, 
As owner of Audley End ho became visitor 
of Magdalene College, and patron, of tbs 
mastership. He was recorder of Saffron 
Walden till (he passing of the Municipal 
Reform Act in IS36, and was also high 
steward of Wokingham. He was an active 
county magistrate and chairman of the bench 
at Saffron Walden. Ho spent much cars 
upon his stately residence at Audley End 
and upon the estate and its neighbouring 
i illages. In politics he supported the lie- 
form Bill and tho measures which admitted 
dissenters and Roman catholics to the right 
of sitting in parliament. Although goiiB- 
rally friendly to the ministry of Earl Gray, 
ho subsequently grow more conservative m 
iiis political views. From 1834 he voted with 
Sir Robert Fool, and after the rupture of 1810 
he was a follower of Lord Dorhy. 

Braybrooke is now chiefly remembered for 
tho part betook in publishing i’epya's ‘Diary* 
for tho first lime. Tho manuscript of this 
work, belonging to Magdalene College, was 
duciphered about 1821 from tho stenographic 
characters by John Smith, a member of the 
college. Lord Brayl irooke brought out a care- 
fully abridged and expurgated version, with 
a selection of Popys’s private correspondence 
and many useful notes, in two volumes, in 
' 1826 ; this was several times reprinted. An 
enlarged text was published by My nors Bright 
fq. v.j in six volumes, in 1876-9. Mr. II.fi, 
Wheatley edited an improved and fuller 
edition, 1893-0, 

Draybrooko also published tlie ‘History 
of Audley End and Saffron Walden ’ in 1835, 
and in 1842 he edited the ‘ Life and Corre- 
spondence of Jane, Lady Cornwallis.' On 
13 March 1858 ho died at Audley End, and 
was buried at LiUlubury, Essex. He mar- 
ried, 18 May 1819, Jane, oldest dunghtorand 
coheiress of Charles, second marquis Corn- 
wallis. She was born at Clifford, Suffolk, 
6 Oct. 1708, and diod 28 Sept. 1866. Then- 
eldest son, Richard Cornwallis Neville [q. v.j, 
succeeded as fourth baron Braybrooke. 

[Gent. Mag. June 1868, pp. 0G0-76 ; Timm, 
16 March 1868, p. 9.] 0. 0. B. 

NEVILLE, RICHARD NEVILLE 
ALDWORTH (1717-1703), statesman, of 
Billingboar, and Stunlako, Berkshire, only 
son of Richard Aldworth of Stonkko, by 
Catherine, daughter of Richard Neville 
of Billingbear, was horn on 8 Sept. 1717. 
Through his mother lie was descended from 
Sir Henry Neville (1604 P-1016) [q. v.l He 
assumed the name and arms of Noville in 
August 1762, when, on the death of the 
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Countess of Portsmouth, widow of his 
maternal undo, Henry Neville Grey, esq,, 
lie succeeded to the eetato of Billingbear 
(Some Office Papers, 1760-5, p, 247). He 
was educated at Eton, and was intimate 
there with Lord Sandwich, Lord Rochford, 
Lord Orford, Owen Cambridge, and Jacob 
Bryant. On 12 July 1736 ho matriculated 
at Merton College, Oxford, Instead of finish- 
ing lus course at Oxford he travelled abroad, 
In 1739 he visitod Geneva, and passed 
crerv winter there till 1744, joining other 
English visitors — John Ilervey, earl of Bri- 
stol, William Windham, Benjamin Stilling- 
fleet — in 1 a common room ’ lor ‘ an hour or 
two after dinner’ (cf. Ooxn, Lit. Life of 
Benjamin Stillingflest), and taking part in 
privato theat ricals, in which ho played among 
other parts Macbeth, and Pierrot in panto- 
mime. In 1745 he went to Italy. 

At the general election of 17-17 Neville 
became M.P. for Beading. Ho represented 
Wallingford from 1751 to 1701, and Tavi- 
stock from 1761 to 1708, and again till 
1774. lie joined the whig*, and was very 
favourably noticod by the Duke of Bedford.. 
He was appointed under-secretary of state 
for tlio southern department on 13 Eel). 
1748, under Bedford, and held office till his 
chief’s resignation, 12 July 1751 . Ho was 
also joint secretary to tho council of regency 
in 1748 and 1760. On 4 Sopl. 1702 ho be- 
came secretary to tha ombnssy ot Paris. 
Bedford was acting as British plonipol ontiaiy 
at the conference then summoned to con- 
sider tho terms of peace between England 
and Franco, and Noville proved of much 
service. Walpolo credits him with causing 
a delay in the signature of tlio preliminaries 
till the capture of the llavannah had become 
known ( Memoirs of the Jteir/n of George III, 
p. 200, and editor’s noto). Bedford acknow- 
ledged in generous terms Novillo’s aid when 
writing to Egromonl, secretary of state, on 
lOFob. 1703, and, by way of reward, Neville 
was made paymaster oi tho hand of pen- 
sioners. On 15 Fob, ho arrived in England 
with the definitive treaty, which had been 
signed on tho 10th at Paris {Home O/floe 
Papers, 1700-6, p.200), Tho king and Lord 
Bute received him ‘most graciously ’ (Neville 
to Bedford, 16 Feb. 1763), A fow days later 
(23 Feb.) Rigby wrote to Bedford : ‘Neville 
has touched Ins thousand at the treasury with- 
out any deductions ; ho is in great spirits.’ 

lie soon returned to Paris to act as pleni- 
potentiary until the arrival of the Earl of 
Hertford, Bodford’s successor, in Slay 1768. 
While at Gompibgne in August, Wilkos 
visited him (Wilkos to Earl Temple, 29 Aug. 
1763). Louis XVI, on taking leave of him, 


gave him his picture set with diamonds, and 
the Due de Ohoiseul treated him with un- 
usual consideration (Neville to Bedford, 
26 Oct,) After his settlement again in 
England he took no prominent part in 
public affairs. lie suffered from gout, and 
died at Billingbear, after n lingering illness, 
on 17 July 1793. By his wife Magdalen, 
daughter of Francis Calendrini, first syndic 
of Geneva, whom he married in 1748, and 
who died in 1760, he had two children: a 
daughter Frances (who became the wife of 
Francis Jalabert, osq.) and Richard Aid- 
worth, second baron Braybrooke [q. v.] 

Neville was accomplished and ainiablo, an 
affectionate father, mid not only a good 
classical scholar, but well acquainted with 
French and Italian. Coxe, in tho ‘Lilorary 
Life of Benjamin Stillingiloet,’ gives a sonnet 
addressed to Neville by Kfillingfleel (ii. 105), 
and in the same work, to which Neville him- 
self contributed, thoro is an engraving of 
him by Bash's. At Audloy End, Essex, there 
is a portrait by Zoffany (engraved by Tom- 
kins), as well as a full-length by Vander- 
banck in tho hall. 

[Portland's Genealogical Account of thcNovili 
Family, table v. ; Burke's Poor . 1 go; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon. ; Playfair's British Family Anti- 
quity; Coxo's Literary Life of Benjamin Utilling- 
fioot, i. 78-80, 98-107, 160-74, ii 166 ; Hist, of 
Audloy End (by third Lord Braybrooke), pp. 63, 
105,128; Bod/oid Correspondence, ii 03, ni. 93, 
196, 109, 208, 212, 246,262-4; Gvenvillo Papers, 
ii, 29, 62 (boo noto), 67-8, 00; Gout. Mag. 1748 
pp. 188, 236, 1750 pp. 187, 233, 1762 p. 448, 

2 70S pp. 31 4, 581 ; Returns of Members of Par- 
liament.] G. Lu G. N. 

NEVILLE, ROBERT m, second Basok 
Neville oii Rady {d. 1282), was Iho eldest 
son of Geoffrey Filz-Hobort or Noville {d. 
1249), and his wife Margaret, daughter of 
Sir John da Longvillers. His younger bro- 
ther, Geoffrey (d. 1285), is separately noticed. 
Robert was only a Neville on the mother’s 
side ; his grandfather, Robert Fitz-Maldred, 
lord of Rnby, who was descended from 
Uclitred, son-in-law of Ethelrod II, and 
fourth son of Gospalriok, earl of Northum- 
berland, married Isabella, daughtor and, after 
tlio death of her brother Henry, solo heiress 
of Geoffrey de Neville {d. 1194) and liis wife 
Emma. Their eon Geoffrey Fite -Robert 
assumed the name Neville on account of tho 
great possessions ho inherited from his 
mother, including Brancopeth and Siieriff- 
Ilution : and became first Baron Neville of 
Baby (Fobibk, Yorkshire Pedigrees, voL i; 
Sujiteer, Stook of Nevill,' pp. 2-6), 

Robert succeeded to his father’s lands in 
126-i ; in 1258 he was made warden of the 
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castles of Bamborough and Newcastle-on- 
Tvne | was commanded to rescue the king 
of Scots from the hands of his harons ; ana 
was also appointed governor of Norham and 
Work castles. In 1260, being then at Chi- 
chester, he was summoned to serve against 
the Welsh, and in the following year became 
justice of forests beyond the Trent (Cal. Hot. 
Fat. p. 326). In 1263 Neville was one of 
those who guaranteed the observance of the 
provisions of Oxford, and in the same year 
was made sheriff of Yorkshire, and ns ‘ capi- 
taneus regis ’ general commander of the 
king’s forces beyond the Trent. He signed 
the declaration agreeing to submit all points 
of dispute to Louis IX, and in the struggle 
that broke out sided with the king, lie 
was chief justice of forests in 1264, and 
wrote to lienry asking that Robert Bruce 
and others should bo directed to assist 
him in the defence of the northern coun- 
ties (SHIBLEY, Royal and Hist. Letters, ii. 
252 ; Pa.ui.1, Geschichte Englande, iii. 701 ; 
Blaauw, Larons ' J Far, p. 88), In the same 
\ear he was summoned to London, and in 
December toWoodstock, to deliberate about 
the release of Prince Edward. IIo visited 
the king in his captivity the next year, but 
is said to have for a while sided with the 
barons. On the final defoat of the barons, 
howover,Ncvillewas again made chief justice 
of forests beyond the Trent, and received the 
governorship of various castles. In 1275 he 
was chief assessor in the northern counties, 
and was present at Westminster in Novem- 
ber 1270 when judgment was given against 
Llywelyn. In 1277 he was summoned to 
serve against, the Welsh, but bis son John 
proffered on his behalf the service of two 
knights’ fees (Pari. Writs, i. 758), and Neville 
received the custody of Scarborough Uastle 
( Rot. Origin. Ahh. p. 27). On 2 Aug. 1282 
lie was summoned to Rliuddlan, but pleaded 
infirmity. He died the same year, and was 
buried in the church of the Briars Minor at 
York, and not, as Leland states, in Staindrop 
Church. 

Neville married Ida, or Isabella, widow of 
Roger de Bertram, baron of Mitford. By her 
he had two sons, Robert and John ; Robort, 
tbe elder, predeceased his father in 1271, and 
his son, Rmiulf or Ralph, third baron, was 
father of Ralph de Neville (1291 P-1307) 

& . v.] ; from him were desconded the earls 
Salisbury and Westmorland and barons 
of Abergavenny, who were thus in the male 
line of Anglo-Saxon descent. A charter of 
Neville’s, with his seal, is preserved in tho 
British Museum (MSS. Index of Seals). 

[Pari, Writs, i. 768 j Rotul, Origin. Abbre- 
viate ; Plaeitorum Abbreviutio; Placita de Quo ! 


Warranto ; Bymor’s Fcedara (Record ed.) ; As- 
nales Monastici (Bolls Ser.), i. 453; Shirley’s 
Boyal and Hist. Letters (Bolls Ser.), ii. 262, &c_- 
Boberts’s Excerpta e Bot. Pin. passim; Dugl 
dale’s Baronage, i. 291 ; Madox’s Exchequer 
pa “.sun; Nicholas’s Historic Peerage; Segar’a 
Baronagium Genealogicum, ed, Edmondson, iy. 
860 ; Foss’s Judges of England; Howland’s 
Hist, of the Nerills; Swallow’s Do Nova Villa; 
Drake’s Eborncnm; Surtees’s Sketch of the 
Stock of Novitl ; Todd’s Bhoriff-Hutton ; Battle 
Abbey Boll, ed, Duchess of Cleveland, ii. 343-4; 
Foster’s Yorkshire Pedigrees, vol, i.; Harrison's 
Hist, of Yorkshire; Clnrkson’e Richmond, App. 
iii.; Hunter’s South Yorkshire; Surtocs’e Hist, 
of Durham, iv. 168-9, &c. ; Solliy’s Genealogist, 
iii. 32-6.1 A. F. P. 

NEVILLE, ROBERT (1404-1467), bl- 
shop of Salisbury and Durham, born in 1404, 
was the fifth son of Ralph, first earl of West- 
morland [q. v.], by lus second marriage in 
1807 with Joan Beaufort, daughter of John 
of Gaunt ; and was brother of Richard Ne- 
ville, carl of Salisbury [q. v."|, Edward, lord 
Bergavenny [q.v.], and William, lord Fan- 
conberg [q. v.l In 1413 lie was presented to 
tbe prebend of Eldon in tbo collegiate chinch 
of St. Andiew, Auckland, by Bishop Langley 
([Madox, Form. Angl. di.xxxiii. ex. autogr,); 
in 1414 he wns eollatod to the prebend of 
Grindnll, and in 141 6 to that of Laughton in 
York Cat hedrnl ( W iT/r.IS, Cathedrals, i.lfil); 
and in 1423 he was prebendary of Milton Eo- 
olesia in Lincoln Cathedral (Ln Nnvn, Fasti, 
ed. Hardy). Ho is said to bavo studied at Ox- 
ford (Romvix, De Pms. Angl. ed. 1743, p, 
350), and is described ns M.A. in the Vatican 
records (Bkady, Fpim. Success, i. 30). About 
1421 (Willis, Jl lit. Abb. ii. 207) ho was 
made provost of Beverley ; hero he built a 
tower 1 in Bederna,’ that is, on tho Beddem 
or ancient site of the minster, at that timo 
the provost's house (Olivdh, Beverley, j>. 

In 1427 he was made twenty-sixth Bishop 
of Salisbury by papal provision (bull of 
Martin V, dated 10 July), and received a 
special dispensation ‘ super defectum letatis,’ 
being only twenty-three (Biudy) ; lie had 
the temporalities restored 10 Oct,, and was 
consecrated at Lambeth by Ohichelo 26 Oct. 
(Lb Ndve). Ilis episcopal register is pre- 
served, and one of his charters, given to the 
dean and chapter, is printod in Benson and 
Hatcher’s ' Salisbury,’p. 700. In 143S(18and 
20 Feb.) he received the royal license to take 
1,0007. to the Council of Basle and a safe- 
conduct (Ryu mi, Fcedera, x, 538-9) ; hut it 
does not appear likely that ho evor attended 
the council, as his narao is not in the lists of 
‘ incorporati ’ in ‘ Monument a Conciliorum 
Generalium ssoouli xv.,’ vol. ii. 
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Godwin states that Neville founded a' Ooe- 
nobium Sunningense,’ of which the annual 
value at the dissolution was 082/. 14s. ; 

and this statement is copied by Fuller 
/ Worthies, p. 208, with a naive comment) 
and by many later writers, though it is de- 
clared erroneous by Tanner (NotitiaMonast. 
‘ Berkshire,’ p. xxii, note t). The bishops of 
Salisbury had a palace at Sunning ; and 
Sherborne Abbey, valued at the dissolution at 
682/. 14*. Id., was in their diocese ; so Godwin 
has probably made some confusion between 
these places and the almshouse of St. John 
Baptist and St. John the Evangelist at Sher- 
borne, which is usually said to have been 
founded by Neville in 1448, and, though par- 
tially despoiled, still flourishes and hears his 
name (Hutchins, Dorset, 3rd ed, iv. 294). 
X. license dated 1480 to Robert Nevyll, 
bishop of Salisbury, Sir Humphry Stafford, 
and three others, to found such an institution 
is printed by Dugdalo ( Monast . ed. Ellis, vi. 
717) ; but it is not clear that Neville con- 
tributed anything besides his patronage to 
the work. 

In 1 137, on the vacancy of the sec of Dur- 
ham by the death of Cardinal Langley, 
Henry VI recommended Neville, ‘consan- 
grnneum nostrum oharissimum,’ to Eugo- 
nius IV, as a suitable bishop for that diocese, 
‘ unde ex prroclarissima quidam et illuslri 
prosapiaoxstitit oriuudus’ {Comap, of Beh- 
ynton, Rolls Ser. i. 02) ; he was translated 
by a bull dated 27 Jan. 1488 to Durham as 
twenty-seventh bishop. His brother Richard 
had been appointed guardian of the tem- 
poralities, which wero restored 8 April 1488. 
Surtees says that he was enthroned on tho 
11th of the some month ; but it is clear from 
a record of the ceremony printed by Surtees 
himself from Nevillo’s ‘ Register’ (Durham, 
vol. i. p. cxxxii), as well as from BomB letters 
discussing the date and form of the onthroni- 
sation (Rurra, Hist. Dunelm. Script, Tree, 
Appendices ccxvii. ccxix. ocxxi.), that he 
was really installed by Prior John "Wes- 

n fcon on 11 April 1441, in presence of 
rotliors and a large assembly of nobles 
and ecclesiastics, including his suffragan, 
Thomas Radcliffe [q. v.J bishop of Dro- 
more. 

Nevillo, who seems not to have shared the 
ambitious and intriguing spirit of his family, 
didnot distinguish liimself as bishop, except 
by building the ‘ Exchequer ’ (now part of 
the University Library), near the gate of 
Durham Castle, to provide oourts for various 
officials of the palatinate. Over the entranoe 
are hie arms, the Neville saltire differenced 
by two annulets innocted, not (as Fuller, 
lc.) in memory of his two bishoprics, since 


the annulets appear on the Salisbury seal. He 
created the new offices of chamberlain, vice- 
chamberlain, master of the horse, and ar- 
mourer, apparently for tho benefit of his 
relations (see lists m Hutchinson, Durham, 
i. 838-341). Surtees preserves two instances 
of his generosity to the tenants of the see, to 
whom he restored lands escheated by the 
misconduct of their ancestors. In 1448 
Henry VI paid him a four days’ visit (20-30 
Sept.), and afterwards expressed his grati- 
fication at the character of the services in 
the cathedral in a letter to ' Mr. John 
Somerset 1 (tb. i. 887). 

In 1449 English and Scottish commissioners 
met twice at Durham, and in 1457 at New- 
castle, to renew the truces disturbed by 
border raids, and Neville’s name stands first 
on the English commission (Rranm, Fcedera, 
xi. 244-88 j his name doeB not occur in tliB 
documents on pp. 231-8, which alone are 
cited by Surtees). He had previously (10 May 
1442) had powers to receive the oaths of the 
wardens of the east marches (Rnnm, xi. 4). 
Some unimportant official letters aro printed 
by Surtees ( Durham , vol. i. p. cxxxiii), 
Haino (op. cit, App. coxxix. ccxix.), and 
Hutchinson (l,c.) 

NevillB died 8 or 9 July 1457, and was 
buried in tho south aisle of the cathedral, 
whoro the marble slab, despoiled of hie brass 
effigy by the Scottish prisoners after the battle 
of Dunbar, may be seen near the second pillar 
from the cloister door (cf. Surtees, Durham, 
vol. iv., cathedral plates, No, 8). In his will, 
dated 8 July 1457, but 1 nunquain approba- 
tum,’ and presumably invalid (it is printed in 
IUine, op. cit. App. cclv.), he had desired 
burial near the Venerable Bede in the gnlilee. 
Sequestration of his goods was granted to Sir 
John Neville, afterwards marquis of Montagu 
[q, v,], his nephew by the half-blood. lie 
intended to loave a hundred marks to Thomas 
Neville, ‘ seolari in tenera rotate constitute ad 
oxhibioionem suam,’ the same to Ralph, and 
the same to their sister Alice for her por- 
tion; these throe can hardly be the children 
of the Earl of Salisbury, and, as they do not 
occur elsewhere in the Neville pedigree, may 
possibly be offspring of his own. 

Neville's Salisbury seal, whichisunusual in 
oharaoter, is figured in Benson and Hatcher’s 
'Salisbury,' pi. i. No, 8 (cf. Wordsworth, 
Seals qf Bishops of Salisbury, paper read 
8 Aug. 1887 to Royal Arch. Institute, re- 
printed, p. 17). Surtoes gives engravings of 
Neville’s Durham seal ad causas, palatinate 
seal, and private signet (Durham, vol. i. plates 
iii. 0, iv. 5, 6, xi, 7). A sitting effigy on tho 
second of these represents lum os a stout 
man with inexpressive features. 
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[William da Chambre in Enina’s Hist, Dunolm, 
Script, Tres, p. 147, and other annalistic notices 
cited above; pedigrees in Doyle's Baronage and 
Surtees's Durham, ir, 1S8. Modern lives, more 
or less inaccurate and incomplete, may bo found 
in Surtees’s Durham, vol. i. p. lrii (vary care- 
less); Hutchinson’s Durham, 1 . 837-41 ; Casein's 
Bishops of Salisbury, p.248; Jones’s Fasti Eccl. 
Sarisb. p. 98; Swallow, De Nora Villa, p, 138.] 
H. E. D. B. 

NEVILLE or NEVILE, TtOBERT (d. 
1694), dramatist and divine, a native of Lon- 
don, was son of Robert Neville of Sunning- 
hill Park, Berkshire. lie received Ilia edu- 
cation at Eton, whence he was elected to 
King’s College, Cambridge ; ho was admitted 
a scholar there 17 April 1067 (Com, Hist, 
of King's College , iii. 281). He graduated 
B.A. in 1060, M.A. in 1664, and was created 
B.D. by royal mandate on the occasion of 
Charles II’s visit to Cambridge in 1071. On 
22 May 1671 he was instituted, on the pre- 
sentation of Sir Rowland Lytton, to ths 
rectory of AnstiB, Hertfordshire, which had 
become vacant by the resignation of Dr. James 
Fleetwood [q.v.j Neville died before 7 June 
1 094, when lie was succeeded in tho rectory by ] 
Thomas Fairmeadaw, M.A, (ClottbebucJic, I 
Hertfordshire, iii. 844). lie married a daugh- 
lev of Dr. Fleetwood, and had a son, who, as 
Cole surmises, was Fleetwood Neville, after- 
wards rector of Rampton, Cambridgeshire. 

He was the author of ‘The Poor Soholar,’ 
a comedy in five acts, partly in prose and 
artly in verso, London, 1073, 4to, Lang- 
aino says: 'I know not whether it was 
acted, but I may presume to say ’tis no con- 
temptible play for plot and language ’ {Dra- 
matick Paeti, p. 386). Neville also published 
a number of single sermons. 

[Beioe’s Anecdotes, 1807, p. 319 ; Bodleian 
Cat iii. 481 ; Cooke’s Proaohoi’s Assistant, ii, 
242; Harwood’b Alumni Eton. p. 251 ; Jacobs’s 
Lives of Poets, i. 189; Notes and Queries, 1st 
Ber. xi. 307. 436, 3rd sor, i. 80; Watt’B Bibl, 
Brit. , Whincop’s English Dramatic Poets, 
p. 138.] T. 0. 

NEVILLE, Sie THOMAS (d. 1642), 
speaker of the House of Commons, born about 
1480, was fifth son of George, second baron 
Bergavenny, and brother of George, third 
baron Bergavenny [(]. v.hand of SLr Edward 
Neville (d. 1638) [q.y.] He early entered the 
royal service under Henry ^ VII, was frequently 
in the commission of the peace for Kent, Mid- 
dlesex, Sussex, Surrey, and "Worcestershire, 
and in 1610 and 1616 was sheriff of Stafford- 
shire. He was a member of Henry VIXI's 
household, ami became a privy councillor. He 
sat in parliament as member for the oounty of 
Kent, and in 1514 became speaker. The only j 


notewortky incident which marked kis tenure 
of office was the case of Dr. Standisk [q, y,] , 
He bad many grants both from Henry VH 
and Hemy VIII, the most important being 
an annuity in 1620 of 1002. a year. By 
these means he grew rich. In 1684 Lord 
Suffolk’s jewels were pledged to him, and 
the Earl of Northumberland owed him over 
6002. Neville was in 1617 a commissioner 
to inquire into enclosures for Middlesex ; in 
1619 he was a member of the Star Chamber; 
he was present at the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, and at the meeting’ with the emperor 
in 1620, and at tho visit of Charles V to 
England in 1622. About 1623 he had a 
house at Bridewell, whioh had been granted 
to him by Thomas Doowra [q. v.], who, like 
his brother Richard, was a knight of Rhodes 
(of. Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, n. i, 
737, and in. ii. 8678 ; in a noto to the latter 
Thomas should read Richard). On 18 Feb, 
1626 he was appointed one of tho commis- 
sioners who conducted a search forsnspioious 
characters in London; ho was also in 1626 
a commissioner for sewers; and in 1680 a 
commissioner to inquire into "Wolsoy’B pos- 
sessions. As a poworfnl courtier ho was ap- 
pointed steward of the abboy of Westminster 
m 1682. Ho was ono of thoso who were 
present at the reception of Anno of Oleves, 
Neville died on 29 May 1642, and was buried 
at Mereworlli in Kent. lie morriod, first, 
Catherine, daughter of Lord Decree of the 
north, and widow of Georgo, lord Fitznugh, 
by whom he had a daughter Margaret, who 
mtirriad on 1 May 1636 Sir Robert South- 
well, mnstor of the rolls ; and, secondly, Wil- 
liam Pluto be. Ilis first wife died on 20 Aug, 
1627. Ilis second wifo, whom ho married 
on 28 Aug. 1632, wns Elizabeth, widow of 
Robert, Amadas, a wealthy London goldsmith. 
Neville was a patron of Thomas Bacon [q,v.], 
who dedicated to him his 1 Christinas Basket 1 
and his ' Potation for Lent.’ 

[Rowland’s Family of Novill; Letters and 
Papers of Henry VXU; State Papers, i. 92; 
Waters’s Chostors of Chicheley, i. 20 ; Manning’s 
Speakers of the House of Commons ; Olu-ouiale 
of Calais (Canid. Soo.), p, 173 ; Rutland Papers 
(Camd. Soo.), p 81.] W, A. J. A. 

NEVILLE, TnOMAS (d. 1616), dean of 
Oanterbufy, brother of Alexander Neville 
(1614-1614) [q, v.], was sou of Riohnrd 
Neville of South Leverlon, Notl inglmmshire, 
and Anne, daughter of Sir Walt or MantSll, 
knight, of Ileyford, in Northamptonshire. 
IIo was bom in Canterbury, to which eity 
bis father retired in his latter years. IR 
entered at Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
somewhat early, and in November 1670 was 
eleoted a follow of that society. Among the , 
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fellows was Gabriel Harvey [q. v.], and the 
two were bitter enemies, Neville even going 
as far as to non-plaeet the grace for the ad- 
mission of Harvey to his master of arts de- 
gree. In 1680 he was appointed senior proc- 
tor of the university. In 1682 ho succeeded 
to the mastership of MagdaleneOollege, being 

g esented to the office by Thomas, lord 
oward, first earl of Suffolk [q.v.], and grand- 
son of Lord Audley, the founder. Shortly 
after he was appointed chaplain (0 the queen, 
who in 1687 conferred on him. the second 
prebend in Ely Cathedral j and about this 
time he was presented to the rectory of Dod- 
dington-cum-Marcli, in the Isle of Ely. 

In 1688 he was elected vlce-chancollor of 
the university, and proceeded D.D. He held 
oflice only one year, and in 1690 was ap- 
pointed dean of Peterborough. In 1592, in con- 

1 unction with other denns and prebendaries, 
le took a prominent part in solioiting the 
enactment of an act of parliament confirm- 
ing them in their rights and revenues, which 
weie at that time m danger of being con- 
fiscated under the pretext that they wero 
derived from coiicoaled lands, and belonged 
rightly to tlio crown. In February 1692-3 
he was appointed by the queen to the master- 
ship of Trimly College, and on his entering 
upon the office his arms wore emblazoned in 
the ‘Memorialo’ of the collego, an honour 
never vouoheafed, according to the compiler 
of that volume, to any preceding master. In 
March 1098-4 he resigned the rectory of 
Doddinglon for that ofToveraliam, near Cam- 
bridge. He continued to rise in the royal 
favour, and on 28 June 1697 was installed 
dean of Canterbury, resigning his deanery at 
Peterborough. 

Neville, m conjunction with and acting 
under the directions of Whilgift, took an 
active part in repelling the attacks on Oal- 
vinistic doctrine made in the university by 
Peter Baro [q. v.] and William Barret [q. v.' 
about 1503. He was greatly esteemed am 
trusted by the archbishop, and on the death 
of Elizabeth was chosen by him for the im- 
portant function of hearing to King .Tamos in 
Scotland the united greetings of the clergy 
of England on his accession. Whit gift also 
appointed him one of his executors, 

When James I visited the university in 
March 1614— L6, Neville kept open house 
for the royal train at Trinity Lodge, with 
sumptuous hospitality, He was disabled by 

S Atom waiting personally on the king, 
;he latter, before his departure from 
Cambridge, visited him in his apartments, 
and with his own hands assisted him to rise 
from his knees, observing that ‘ he was proud 
of such a subject.’ Neville died at Trinity 


Lodge on the 2nd of the following May 1 , and 
was interred on the seventh in Canterbury 
Cathedral, in the ancient chantry in the south 
aisle, which he had designed to be the burial 
place of his family. He never married, and 
was thus enabled to leave to his college what 
Fuller terms ‘ a batohelor’s bounty.’ Hie 
claims to be remembered by posterity rest 
indeed chiefly on his great services to the 
foundation, where, to quote the expression 
of Ilaokst, ‘ ho never had his like for a splen- 
did, courteous, and bountiful gontlcman.’ In 
order to carry out his plans for the adorn- 
ment and extension of the college, he ob- 
tained permission from Elizabeth to lease 
the lands and livings for a period of twenty 
years (instead of ten years, as before). His 
first improvement was to remove the various 
structures belonging to King’s Hall, Michael 
House, and Physick Hostel, which encum- 
bered the area of what is now the great 
court j and, assisted by the architect Ralph 
Symons [q. v.], to erect, or alter in their 
present form, most of the buildings (oxcept 
the chapel) now surrounding it. ‘ When lie 
had completed the great quadrangle,’ saya 
the ‘ Memorialed ‘and brought it to a tasteful 
and decorous aspect, for ioar that the de- 
formity of the hall, which through extreme 
old age harl becomo almost ruinous, should 
oast as it wore a shndow ovor its splendour, 
he advanced 3,000/. for seven yoars out of his 
own purse, in order that a great hall might be 
erected answerable Id the beauty of the new 
buildings. Lastly, as in the erection of thesu 
buildings he had been promotor rather than 
author, and had brought theso results to pats 
more by labour and assiduity than by ex- 
penditure of his own money; ho erected at a 
vast cost, the whole of which was defrayed 
by himself, 0 building in the second court 
adorned with beautiful columns, and elabo- 
rated with the most exquisite workman- 
ship, so that lie might connoct his own name 
for ever with the extension of the college.’ 
lie also contributed to the collego library, 
and was a benefactor to Easthridge Hospital 
in his nallvo city. It is to be noted that he 
hlmsolf wrote his name Nevilo, and honce 
probably his motto, ‘Ne vile velis.’ 

[Todd's Account of the Deans of Canter- 
bury; Haoketfs Life of Archbishop Williams; 
Memorials in Trinity Collego libiury; Willis 
and Clark's Architectural History of the UnivOrJ- 
sity of Cambridge, vol. ii. ; Muuingor's Hist, of 
the University of Cambridge, yol. ii. j WiIlot’B 
Synopsis Papismi, 1600, p, 061.] J. B. M. 

NEVILLE, Sib WILLIAM dp (d. 1889P), 
lollard, desoeudod from Robert de Neville, 
second baron Neville of Baby id, 1282) 
[q, v.j, was the sixth ohild and fifth son of 
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Halpk de Neville, fourth baron Neville of 
Baby (1291 P-1307) [q. ▼.], and his wife 
Alice, daughter of Sir Hugh Audley (Selby, 
Genealogist, iii. 107) ; Edmondson > erro- 
neously makes him the second son (Seoae, 
Baron, Genealog. iv, 360). His elder brothers, 
Alexander, archbishop of York, and John, 
fifth baron Neville of Raby (d. 1388), are 
separately noticed. In 1389 William is de- 
scribed as of Fencotos, Yorksk ire, and received 
letters of protection on going abroad in the 
king’s service; on 7 March 1372 he was ap- 
pointed admiral of the fleet from the Thames 
northwards, but before the end of the year 
was again abroad, having appointed deputies 
to command the fleet during his absence. In 
the same year he joined "Wiliam de Montn- 
eute, second earl of Salisbury [q, v.j, and, sail- 
ing from Cornwall, landed in Brittany and 
relieved the cabtle of Brest, where his elder 
brother John was besieged by the French. 
In 1383 he was commissioned to treat for 
peace with both France and Scotland. In 
the same year he appears as a knight of the 
king’s chamber, constable of Nottingham 
Castle, a friend of Widif, and one of the 
chief supporters of the lollard movement 
(Walsikoiiam, Hist. Angl. ii. 169, and 
Ypodigma Neustnm, p. 348; Capgeave, 
Chronicle, p. 246 ; Citron. Mon. S. Aidant, 
p. 377 ; Stubbs, Const, Hist. iii. 81 ; Foxu, 
Acts and Mon. iii, 66); according to Ed- 
mondson he was gentleman of the king’s 
bedchamber. In 1388 he was guarding cer- 
tain prisoners, probably some of tlio king's 
friends who had in the previous year been 
charged with treason ; he was evidently an 
adherent of the appellants, and from August 
to December 1389 attended tbe meetings of 
the privy council. His name does not ap- 

S ear after 1389, in which year he may have 
ied. His wife’s name was Elizabeth. Both 
Neville and his wife received bequests from 
his brother John (of. will quoted in Row- 
land, Hist, of the Heuills, p. 18). 

S M ale's Baronage, i. 295; Segar's Barona- 
mealogicum, ed. Edmondson, iv. 350 ; 
ymer’s Fmdera, Record ed., hi, ii. 87 1, 808, 8 18, 
953, ed. 1746 m. iii. 160, iv. 18; Rot. Origin, 
Abb. ii. 332 ; Nicholas's Proo. of Privy Council, 
vol. i. ; Rolls of Pari, ii. 827 a ; Froissart, ed. 
Lottenhove, xxii. 290 ; Selby’s Genealogist, iii, 
107; Foster's Yorkshire Pedigrees; Surtoos’s 
History of Durham, iv. 159 ; authorities quoted.] 

A. F. P. 

NEVILLE, WILLIAM, Babon Faucox- 
bebg and afterwards Eabl of Kent (d. 
1463), was tbe second son of Ralph Ne- 
ville, first earl of Westmorland (d. 1426), 
fq.v.], by his second wife, Joan Beaufort, 
■daughter of John of Gaunt. Westmorland 


left him by will the barony of Bywell and 
Styford in Northumberland (Wills and In . 
ventories , ed, Surtees Soc. i.71). nia brothers, 
Richard, earl of Salisbury, Edward, baron 
Bergavenny , and Robort , bishop of Salisbury, 
are separately noticed, Knighted by the 
seven-year-old Henry VI at Leicester on 
Whit Sunday (19 May) 1428, Neville is said, 
though this rests only on the authority of 
Polydore Vergil, to have won his first mili- 
tary laurels under his elder brother's father- 
in-law, the Earl of Salisbury, at tho siege of 
Orleans in 1428 (Leland, Collectanea, ii. 490; 
Poeydobd Veegil, ed. Camden Soc. p. 23). 
Ills father marriod him before 1424 to Joan, 
the heiress of tho last Baron Fauconhorg(also 
spelt Fauconbrygge) of Skelton Oastle, in 
Cleveland, at the mouth of the Tees, which 
the Fauconberg8 had inherited from the 
Bruces along with the patronage of the 
neighbouring Augu&tinian priory at Guis- 
boroagli. Her father had died in 1407, when 
she must have been only a few months old 
(Duodaee, Baronage, i. 308). In her right, 
though till 1466 under his own name, Tier 
husband was summoned to parliament on 
3 Aug. 1429 (Nicolas, Historic Peerage-, 
Lords' Report on Dignity of a Peer, v. 236). 
After having been employed for somo timeiu 
Scottish affairs, Fauconbcrg, with his elder 
brother, Salisbury, joined the Duke of York's 
expedition to France in the Bpring of 1486, 
in consideration of which he was allowed to 
temporarily enfeoff his brothers, Lord Lati- 
mer of Danby, in Cleveland, and Robert 
Neville, bishop of Salisbury, with his wife’s 
manor of Marslte in Cleveland (Ord. Prirnj 
Council, iv. 174, 330), 

He was prominent in the campaign against 
the Duke of Burgundy in that year, and ap- 
pears in 1439 in obargoof an important post 
m Normandy, captain of Vornouil, Evrout, 
and Le Neufbourg, captain-general in tho 
marches of the Ohartrain, and governor of the 
vicomt 6s of Auge, Orbee, and Font Audomer 
(i'/i, v, 380 ; e’Escouoiiy, ii. 643; Monsteelet, 
v. 204, 310), He was at the siege of Meaux 
in August (Ord. Privy Council, v. 380), la 
the following year ho assisted his cousin 
Edmund Beaufort, earl of Dorset, to capture 
Harfleur (Waveut, iv. 274). His services 
wero rewarded with the garter, vacated by 
the death (1489) of Richard do Beauchamp, 
earl of Warwick, and now or later by the 
Norman lordship of Rugles, near Bruteuil 
(Belts;, Stevenson, Wars in France, ii. 
023). He served under the Duko of York 
in 1441-2, and in the autumn of the latter 
year was joined with him and others as 
commissioner for some proposed peace nogo- 
tintions (Edaucoubt, iii. 183; Ord, Priiy 
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Council, v. 212; cf. Fasdera, xi. 4). But in 
March 1443 lie was appointed captain of 
Roxburgh Castle for five years, and was pre- 
sent m the privy council m the summer (£6. 
,,p. 249,27(1; Stevenson, i. 519). At the 
end of that year liis brother Robert, now 
bishop of Durham, appointed him steward 
of the bishopric, a position which he con- i 
tinned to fill until 14C3 (Doyle, Official 
Baronage). In 1448 Fauconberg was again 1 
in France acting as one of the English com- 
missioners in the conferences held at Lou- 
yiers and Rouen during the winter (Beae- 
court, iv. 319, 380). But on 16 May 1449, in 
a sudden attack made by the French ou Pont J 
de l'Arche, he was taken prisoner and had 
nearly been slain by the archer who seised 
him (ib . ; D’Esoottchy, i. 166). ‘ The Fisher 
lias lost his angle hook’ (Fauconberg’s 
badge), lamented a contemporary bewailer 
of England’s misfortunes (Paston Letters, i. 
i, 1). He was liberated in the course of 
*450, and served on an embassy to Charles VII ' 
appointed in September of that year (ib. i. 
101 ; Doyle). 

Two years later Fauconberg was given se- 
curity for over four thousand pounds arrears 
of pay (Dugdalb). This and liia reappoint- 
ment at the same time as keeper of. Rox- 
burgh Castle for twelve years, in association 
with Sir Ralph Grey, may perhaps be con- 
nected with the abstention of the Nevilles ' 
from Y ork’s recent armed demons! rat ion (it.) 
During York’s first protectorship in 1464, j 
Fauconberg, whose elder brother, Salisbury, 1 
was chancellor, sat. with the otlior chiefs of , 
the family in t lie privy council. Ho was not 
present at the first battle of St. Albans, being 


l 


then in France on an embassy to Charles VIIj 1 
but in tbe distribution of rewards among 1 
York’s Neville supporters, ho was made joint i 
conatablcof WinusorOftstla, and sat regularly 
at the council hoard (Doyle j Bbujcoukt, v. 
410) . In 1467 he was servin g at Calais under 
Ms nephew Warwick, and in the February 
of tbe following year commanded a fleet at 
Southampton, a French fleet being in tlio 
Channel (Deoeale ; Paston Letters, i. 425). 
When Warwick went over in the summer 
of 1459 to join in tlio general Yorkist rising 
that had been arranged, Fauconberg re- 
mained behind as his lieutenant at. Calais, 
to which he readmitted his nephew, who 
was accompanied by his father, Salisbury, 
and the Earl of March, on their being driven 
out of England in October (Fabian, p. 685 ; 
Whbthasistedb, i. 868). IIo was not in- 
cluded in their attainder. But at the end 
of June 1460 he and Sir John Dynliam 
scoured a landing-place for the earls at Calais 
by the sudden capt ure of Sandwich. Faucon- 
vor., XIV. 


berg sent Osbert Mundeford [q. v.l, whom he 
had taken prisoner, to Calais, and remained 
at Sandwich until the arrival of Warwick 
and the rest on 20 June (ib. pp. 870-1 ; 
Chron., ed. Davies, p. 91). A fortnight 
later (10 July) he assisted Warwick and 
March in gaining the victory of Northamp- 
ton, when the king fell into their hands (ib. 
p. 95). His presence is not mentioned either 
at Wakefield (14 Deo, 1460) or at the second 
St. Albans (17 Feb. 1461) ; but in March 
1461 he joined Edward IV on his march 
into the north and fought at Towton. Hall 
ascribes a very prominent part in it to Fau- 
conberg. When Lord Clifford, during the 
night of 27-8 March, recovered the pas- 
sage of the Aire at Ferrybridge, which the 
Yorkists had seized, Fauconberg, with Ed- 
ward’s vanguard, was detached to cross the 
river at Oastleford, three miles higher up 
the river. This movement caused Clifford 
to fall back from Ferrybridge upon the 
main body of tbe Lancastrian forces at 
Towton; but Fauconberg suddenly fell upon 
bim before he could reach it and cut his de- 
taohment to pieces, Clifford himself being 
slain. In the battle next day at Towton, 
Fauconberg, ‘a man of great policy and 
much experience of martial feats,’ is credited 
with a manoeuvre which apparently wont 
far to decide tlio battle. Commanding the 
Yorkist left, he ordered liis archers to pour 
a flight of arrows into the opposing ranks 
and then fall hack a little space. With the 
wind in their favour they did great execu- 
tion, while the return flight fell short of 
them by 1 forty tailor’s yards.’ Advancing 
a little, they discharged another flight into 
the ranks of the Lancastrians, who then 
pressad forward to attack them nt close 
quarters, and thereby lost their advantage 
of position and fell into disorder (see Jinffl. 
Hist. (Review, iv. 408 ; Archmolofjia, ix. 253). 
It should be noted, haweveVj with regard to 
what took place at Ferrybridge, that Fau- 
conborg's nephew, the chancellor George Ne- 
ville [q. v.], in the report which he sent 
from London to the legate Coppini a week 
after the battle,, states that the passago was 
carried ‘ sword in hand ’ at Ferrybridge, and 
makes no mention of a detour by Caetleford 
(State Papers, Venetian, i. 370). It is pos- 
sible, of course, that he wrote on oarly and 
imperfect information. 

Edward left Fauconberg to assist his 
nephews Warwick and Montagu in complet- 
ing the reduction of the north when he went 
south for his coronation. His services wero 
recognised in the distribution of honours on 
that occasion, or a little later by his eleva- 
tion to the earldom of Kent, which had 
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become axtinct on tlie death of Edmund Hol- 
land in 1408. The date of the creation has 
been fixed, on no very convincing grounds, 
as 80 June, two days after the coronation 
(POLYDOEE V IJRGIL, p. 118; Nioolas, p. 271"!. 
Kent also beoame lord-steward of thehouse- 
holdand privy councillor (1461),' was licensed 
to export ahundred sacks of wool duty-free, 
and received (1482) a grant of the manor of 
Crewkeme, Somerset (ib . ; Dtodale). In 
July 1462 Quean Margaret having taken 
refuge with Louis XI, who was preparing to 
assist lier return, Kent was appointed ad- 
miral of England (80 July), and, taking a 
fleet down the Channel, made descents in 
Brittany and on the Isle of Rhi, which he 
pillaged (OnASTTUXA.Ttr, iv. 270 ; Fcedera, xi. 
490; Stow, p. 416). lie failed, however, 
to intercept Margaret when she sailed from 
Normandy in September. His last public 
appointment, that of special commissioner 
and justice of oyer and terminer in North-’ 
umberland and Newcastle, boars dato 21 Nov. 
1462, and on 9 Jan. 1463 ho died and 
was buried in Guisborough priory (Doyle ; 
Nioolas, p. 271). In the anonymous Yorkist 
ballad fastened to the gates of Canterbury 
shortly before the landing of the exiles 
from Calais, in 1460, he was described as 
‘ Lylelle Fauconbrege, a Knyghte of grete 
reverence ’ (Chron. , ed. Davies). 

As he left no son, the earldom of Kent 
became extinct, and was revived in 1465 in 
favour of Edmund Grey, fourth baron Grey 
de Ruthyn [q. v.] The barony of Fauconborg 
fell into abeyance between his three daugh- 
ters— Joane, wife of Sir Edward Bedliow- 
ing; Elizabeth, wife of Sir Richard Strango- 
ways of Horlesey, in Cleveland ; and Alice, 
wile of Sir John Conyers of Hornby Castle, 
Yorkshire, chief leader in the Neville rising 
of 1469, called the revolt of Robin of Redes- 
dale [q. v.] ; the chronicler Warkworth, in- 
deed, identifies that mysterious personage 
with Conyers. Among the descendants of 
these three daughters, Fauconborg’s barony 
remained in abeyance till 1903, when the 
title of Marcia, eldest daughter of thetwelfth , 
baron Conyers, was established. The barony | 
of Fauconborg of Yarm (neaT Stockton) held 
by the family of Belasyse, 1627-1815, was a 
new creation, 

[For a natural son, called the Bastard of 
Fauconberg, see Fauconbeeg, Thomas,] 

[Monstrelet, ed. Douiit-d'Arcq, and Malhieu 
d’Bscoachy, ad. Beaucourt, for the Socidtd de 
l’Histoiro de France ; Boaucourt’s Hi9toire de 
Oharles VII ; Swallow, De Nova Villa, p. 188 
For other authorities, seo under Nnvmra, John, 
Marquis or Montagu, and Neville, Richard, 
Eakl or Warwick,] J. T-t, 


NEVILLE, WILLIAM (J. 1518), poet, 
was second son of Sir Richard Neville, 
second baron Latimer [q. v.], and Anne, 
daughter of Sir Humphrey Stafford, hie wife, 
lie married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Giles 

Worcestershire, whore he left" issue, whicl' 
became extinct in 1631. He was fho author 
of a poem entitled 1 The Castoll of Pleasure ; 
the oonveyaunco of a dreme how Desyre went 
to the Castell of Pleasure, wherein was the 
garden of affeccyon, inhabyted by Benuto, to 
whome he amorously expressed his love, 
upon the wkicho supplycacion rose grete 
stryfe, dysputacion, and argument botweene 
Pyte and Dysdayne.’ On the back of the 
title-page are stanzas to the author by the 
printer, Robert Copland, who also writes 
L’Envoy in French at tbo end of the poom, 
from which it appears that William Nevyl 
1 tvos honorfi fils dll Seigneur Lat imor ' is 
the author. Tills is followed by an English 
stanza, asking pardon if ‘without your licence 
I did them impresse,’ and tho notice, ‘Ilore 
endeth the Oastellof Pleasure, emprynted in 
Powlo's churchyardo, at. the sygne of the 
Trynyte, bv mo, Hary Popwell, in the yere 
of our lovdo, 1518.’ A copy, in 4to, is in 
t h e British Museum Library. Another, with 
a different cut on tho title, printedby Wynkyn 
de Wordo, is described in Dibdin’s ‘Typo- 
graphicol Antiquities ’ (ii. 87 J ). 

[ Edmondson's Bnronag. Qonoal. ed. Sugar, iv. 
380-1 ; Nash’e Worcestershire, ii. 2S0, Suppl, 
p. BO; Ames's Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert), 1780; 
Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. s.v. Novil.] R. J3, 

NEVILLE-PAYNE, ITENRY (Jl, 1672- 
1710), oonsph’ator. [See Paym,] 

NEVIN, THOMAS (1086 P-174 1), Irish 
presbyterian minister, was born at Kilwin- 
ning, Ayrshire, about 1686. His grandfather, 
Hugh Nevin, was vicar of Donaghadeo, co. 
Down, in 1684. He was educated at Glasgow 
College, where ho matriculated on 2G Feb, 
1708, describing himself as ‘ Scoto- n ibemus.’ 
He writes himself M.A. in a publication of 
1725 (the records of Glasgow graduates are 
non-existent from April 1696 to 22 March 
1707). On 20 Nov. 1711 ho was ordained 
minister of Downpatrick by Down presby* 
tery. The existing prosbvterian meeting* 
house in Stream Sfcraet, Downpatrick, was 
built for him. Whon the non-subscription 
controversy broke out (1720) in the general 
synod of Ulster [see IIaltuay, Samuel], 
Nevin was a non-subscriber, but, mode strong 
profession, at tho synod of 1721, of his boliol' 
m the deity of Christ. In April 1722 ho went 
to London to confer with Calamy and others 
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[Nevin's Trial, 1725; Ohristinn Moderator, 
July 1827, p. 112; GuHmy’s Own Life, 1831), 
il. 470 sq. ; Bald's I bat Tresb. Church in Ireland 
(Killen), 1887, iii. 185, 170 -q ; Withoiw's 
Hist and Lit. Memorials o ( I’mibylprianism in 
Ireland, 1870 i. 283 sq„ 1880 li. 332; article 
by Bor, S. 0. Nelson in Down Rocordcr Ilouae- 
liold Almanac, 1884 ; Killen’a Hist. Congr, 
Prcsb. Church in Ireland, 1 880, pp. 118 sq. ; Re- 

- a . . . cords of Goneml Synod, I860, i 214; Litimor's 

tiro others, to the effect that, m thepreviou; of Irish Presbyterians [ISM], pp 150 sq ; 

December, Nevin bad affirmed in converse- extracts from manusiript Minutes of General 
tion tbnt * it is no blasphemy to any Chnsl Syu «l , manuscript Sketches of the Hist, of 
is not God.’ Nevin, in a published letter Presbyterianism in Irelaid [1803], by William 
(11 June 1734), explained that ilia aonvevsa- Campbell, D.D. [q, v.) ; information from W. I, 
Hon was on tbe duties of the civil mag istr.it e Addison, o,q„ assistant clerk of senate, G1 isgow.j 

lie bad alHrmed that, for Jews to say Christ A. Q . 

is not God, though a sin, is not such bias- NEVISON, ,T!>IJN (1039-1086), high* 
nhemy ns to call for civil punishment. way man, is said to have been born at Ponte- 

1 The mitter was brought before the gone- fraot in Yorkshire in 1039. lie dial iii.- 
ral synod, which mci at Dungannon on gnishod himself at School by stealing apples 
10 June 1724, by Samuel Henry, minister and poultry, and finally stole the school- 
ofSliu-o. A trial followed, which lasted ten master’s kono and fled to Holland, Nevison 
days.” The synod required him to make an bore arms for a lime in one of the English 
immediate declaration of belief in the deity regiments in the Spanish service, hut he 
of Christ. On his Tofusnl ho was out off returned to England soon after tlio Restora- 
(20 Juno) from ministerial fellowship. The tion, and betook himself to highway rab- 
scntence was peculiar, for lie was neitkor do- bury. The chapbook life of him gives a 
nosed, excammuniolited, nor removed from detailed account of liis exploits and escapes 
kis congregation, . (History of the Life ami Death of that 

In July 1724 Nevin’* action against Enblin noted mghvxvjman, William Nevison, Lon- 
caiue on at the Downpatrick assizes. The dou; printed for tho booksellers, n.d.) In 
judge called for a definition of Ariunism, March 1070 he was tried and convicted at 
which was supplied by John Moors [q.v.l York assizua for rohbory and hor»e-stoaling. 
On hearing llic evidence, lie pronouncou The depositions 3 I 1 OW that Nevison robbed 
Eahliu’s charge ‘ unmeaning, senseless, and ; n company with Thomas Tankard of Liu- 
undefined.’ Whether Nevin got damages is cola and Edmund Dracy of Nottingham, 
not known, When the Down presbytery and passed by tliu name of John llrnqy or 
inetin August, Meurs, who was clerk, called Brace (Depositions fro'/n To •!, Castle, eil. by 
Novia’a name os usual. Novin’s friends in- James Homo, Surtoes Soo. IBIil., pp, 210- 
aisted that his case should bo reheard, where- 221). On promising to discover his accom- 
npon the subscribing iuem burs withdrew, At pliccs he was reprieved, and remained in 
the Sept ember meeting, Moars was removod gaol for some years aftov, but, eg he did noi 
from (fie clerkship, and Nevin’s inimostruok give the oxpected information, was drafted 
off the roll. On the exclusion (1720) of the into ' Captain Graham's company dosigueil 
liou-subf-iTibing prusbylory of Antrim from for Tangier,' Nevison speedily escaped from 
the synod, Nevin was admitted a member his regiment, and begnn his old trade again, 
of it. Ho died in Marok 1744, and was sue- Sir John Roresbr, to whose endeavours his 
eee.lrd at Downpatrick in 1746 by his son, ipprahension Iirq originally boon duo, urged 
William Nevin (d. 13 Nov, 1780), whoso Charles II io issue a proclamation for iiis 
second son, also "William Nevin, was minister reprehension, representing that Nevison, he- 
at Downpatrick 1786-0, and aftorwards bo- ifdes his notorious robberies, ‘had throe toned 
came M.D. Thomas Nevin's wife was a foe doath of sovoral justices of the peace 
daughter of James Fleming, minister of wherever kernel tlmn' (Memoirs if Sir John 
Lurgan. IUresby, ed. Cartwright, p. 222), The king 

Nevin publiehed 1 1, ‘A Letter to the He- consented io put a notice in tho ‘Londom 
vereud Mr. William Smith,’ & c., Belfast, 1724, Gazette,’ offering a reward of 30 1 to any one! 
8vo. 2. ‘The Trial of Thomas Nevin, M.A.’, who arrested Nevison ( Qastatte 1 . 27-31 Oct. 
&c., Bel 'hBt, 1726, 8vo. 8. ‘A Review of .081). The notice states that Nayison 
Mr. Neviu’s Trial,’ &c., Belfast, 1728, 8vo 1 hath lately murdered one Fiotcbcr, who 
in reply to Robert McBride’s 'Overturn’ nad a warrant from a justice of peace to 
[see under MoBiudb, Joint, 1061 P-1718]. apprehend him.’ The oonfessionof Elizabeth 

x2 


011 the urosgecU of the non-subscribers, aspe 
in reference to the regiurn donum. 

Early in 1724 Charles Echlin, a layma; 
of tho episcopal church at Bangor, co. Down 
charged Nevm with Arianism, Nevin braugly 
an action for defftmat ion against Echlin. 1 ( 
sunnort Eclilin’s contention, an affidavit wai 
ewora (27 May 1724) by Captain William 
TToT.nvnflrl.on of Monevrua, co. Down, am 
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Burton, a member of Nevison’s gang, gives 
a detailed statement of a number of robberies 
committed by tliem on butchers, merchants, 
and other wayfarers. Their headquarters 
were at the Talbot Inn at Newark, aud York, 
Lincoln, Nottingham^ and Derby were the 
scene of their operations (Deposition* from 
York Castle , pp. 269-262). Nevison was 
arrested on I March 1684-6 by Captain 
Hardcastle, at a public-house at Thorp, 
near Wakefield. Hardcastle conveyed him 
to York, where he was hanged on 15 March 
following, or, according to Gent, on 4 May 
1086. ‘ This,’ soys the chapboolc, ‘ was the 
end of the remarkable Mr. Nevison, who was 
a person of quick understanding, tall in 
stature, every way proportionable, exceeding 
valiant, having also the air and carriage of 
a gentleman.’ A popular ballad records his 
virtues in the same stylo : 

' He maintained himself like a gentleman, 
Besides he was good to the poor ; 

He rode about like a hold hero, 

And gained himself favour therefore. 

( Iegledew, Ballads and Songs of Yorkshire, 
1860, p. 126). A tradition noticed by Mac- 
aulay represents Nevison as the real hero 
of the ride from London to York, popularly 
attributed to Turpin (Distort/ of England, 
8vo, 1868, i, 397). Macaulay and the chap- 
book life both call Mm William, but the 
‘Depositions’ and the proclamation in the 
‘ Gazette ’ give his name as John Nevison, or 
Nevinson. 

[Authorities cited in the article. A life is 
also given in Charles Johnson’s Li vss of High- 
waymen and Pirates, folio, 1742, p. 103. See 
also Gent’sHiutory of York, 1780, p, 227; Twy- 
ford and Griffiths’s Kecovda of York Castle, 
1880, pp. 24-28 ; Bloody News from Yorkshire, 
or the Groat Kobbery committed by twenty 
Highwaymen, 4to, 1674.] O. n, F. 

NEVOY, Sie DAVID, Loed Reidtb, 
afterwards Loed Nevoy (d. 1083), of Reidii*, 
Scottish judge, was aregont at St. Leonard’s 
College, St. Andrews, out was deposed ill 
1649 (Lamoht, Diary, Maitland Club, p. 4). 
He was admitted an advocate 27 Nov. 1649, 
and acted os shsriff-depute of Forfarshire 
(Angus) under Cromwell. _ On 26 June 1661 
he was appointed an ordinary lord of ses- 
sion and was knighted, assuming as hie title 
at first that of Lord Reidie. but afterwards 
that of Lord Nevoy. He died late in 1688, 
having married, on 21 April 1653, Margaret 
Hay, fourth daughter of the laird of Pitfours. 
Several of his letters to Charles II and Lau- 
derdale are among the Brit. Mue, Add. MSS. 

[Brunton and Haig’s Senators of the College 
of Justice; Lamont’s Diary, Maitland Club, pp. 


4, 84, 187, s.v. Naves; John Nicol’s Diary of 
Transactions in Scotland (Bannutyne Club) no 
325-6, 366, 488 ; Books of Sederunt.] J. A. H, * 

NEVYLE, ALEXANDER (1544-1014), 
scholar. [See Neville.] 

NEVYNSON, CHRISTOPHER (i, 
1551), lawyer, was eldest son of Rowland 
Nevynson of Briggand, in the parish of 
Wetheral, Cumberland, and first-cousin of 
Stephen Nevynson [q. v.] (Beeuy’s County 
Genealogies, p. 390; Nicolson and Been, 
Westmorland and Cumberland, i. 461 ; Ad- 
dit. MSS. 5620 f. 166, 5528 f. 46; Philipot 
‘Visitation of Kent,’ 1019-21, with additions 
by Hasted, in Addit. MS. 6507, f. 333). I c 
is possible that he at first contemplated a re- 
ligious life. lie is probably identical with 
the Christopher Nevynson who in 1633 was 
sub-prior of the convent of Ilulm Cultrum, 
in the parish of Wetheral, and there was a 
likelihood of his becoming abbot there (sec 
State Papers, Demy VIII, 16 Aug. 1583 
and 11 Aug. 1636). On tho suppression of 
the monasteries he seems to have turned to 
law. He graduated LL.B, at Cambridge in 
1636, and LL.D. in 1689, and on 1 July of 
that year was admitted to the College of Ad- 
vocates. 

_ As a lawyer Nevynson acquired a reputa- 
tion for groat learning and professional skill. 
At the accession of Edward VI (3 Sept. 1547) 
ho was appointed a commissioner for the visi- 
tation of the dioceses of Westminster, Lon- 
don, Norwich, and Ely (Sibype, Eeoles. Mem. 
ii. 74 ; Wilkies, Concilia, iv. 9). In 1649 he 
was a commissioner for the trial, ‘ for errors 
of scripture,’ of Anne, countess of Sussex 
(Wood, Letters of Royal and Illustrious 
Ladies, iii. 240). lie was also present as 
ono of the king’s visitors at Peter Martyr’s 
disputation at Oxford, 28 May-June 1649 
(Strym, Cranmer, p. 286 ; Foxn, Acts and 
Mon. yi. 298), and as one of tho judges and 
commissioners of the process against George 
von Parre, an anabaptist follower of Joan 
Bochor [q. v.] of Kent (Wilkies, Concilia, 
iv. 89-46; Sieypb, Eeoles. Mem. it i. 385; 
Buenet, Hist, of the Deformation, v. 240). 
Nevyn son’s will, dal ed 16 March 1660-1, was 
proved at Canterbury on 12 Sept. 1661. He 
is described as of Adisliam, Kent, and men- 
tion is made of his wife, his daughter Jane, 
and sou Thomas, and numerous cousins. He 
left the leases of not less than six manors 
to his son (Nicolas, Test. Vetusta). A sepul- 
chral brass to the son and tho son’s wife in the 
church at Eastry was dated 1590 (of. Addit, 
MS. 32490, f. 36). 

[Authorities quoted; Cooper’s Athenso Cant.; 
Nicolas’s Testaments Vetusta, p. 733; Wilkins’s 
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Concilia; Charles Coote's Catalogue of English 
Civilians; State Papers, Dom. Henry VIII; Ad- 
dit. MSS 324S0 f. 86, 6507 f. 333, 6520 f. 106, 
5528 f. 45, 6631 f. 57 ; Ilntchinson's Cumbor- 
land, l. 165; Hastod’s Kent, ill, 217; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon.] W, A. S, 

NEVYNSON, STEPHEN (d. 1581 P), 
prebendary of Canterbury, born at Carlisle 
(Stbi'PE, Qrindal, p. 78), was second son of 
Richard Nevynson of Newby, Westmoreland, 
and first-cousin of Christopher Nevynson 
[q. vj, who mentions him in nis will 1660-1. 
In Ally 1644 he was a pensioner of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, where ho proceeded B.A, 
1644-6, commencing M.A. 1648, and LL.D. 
1653. Soon after 1644 he became fellow and 
tutor of Trinity. Among his pupils was the 
poet Cleorge Gascoigne [q. v.], who comme- 
morates ‘my maisters’ stimulating efforts os 
a teacher in his ‘Dulce Bellum Incxpertis’ 
(199th stanza). 

According to Slrype ( Annals , i, 492), he 
lived obscurely at home under Queen Mary, 
After the accession of Elizaboth ho was ap- 
pointed, with Dr. Burton and Sergeant 
Fleetwood, a commissioner for the visitation 
of the dioceses of Oxford, Lincoln, Peter- 
borough, Coventry, and Lichfield (22 July 
1659 ; ib. p. 247). On 2 Jan. 1660-1 Nevy n- 
son, then described ae D.C.L., was ordained 
deacon and priest (Steppe, Qrindal, p. 73); 
and on the same day ha was collated by 
Parker, in succession to Alexander Nowell 
[q. v.], to the rectory of Saltwood, with the 
annexed chapel of Hythe, Kent (Archao- 
lopia Cantiana l xviii. 430, quoting Parker's 
manuscript register ; Ciittbtoh, Nowell, p. 60; 
Hasted, Kent, iii. 410). lie apparently held 
the benefice till his death. Both in 1600 and 
1661 Nevynson aclod as commissary-gene- 
ral to Parker for the diocese of Canterbury 
(Stbipd, Parker, i. 144, 186). In 1661 Parker 
directed him, os commissary-general, to se- 
cure a reasonable contribution towards the 
re-edification of St. Paul’s, and in 1602 de- 
sired him to prepare a return of the hospitals 
and schools in the diocese of Canterbury 
( Parker Corresp, Parker Soo. p. 106). 

In the convocation of 1603 Nevynson 
headed tho list of subscribers to tho articles 
as ‘ procurator cleri Cant.,’ although he had 
distingnisliedhimsolf in tliesamooonvooation 
by speaking and signing in favour of certain 
reforms in tho Book of Common Prayer 
(Steppe, Annals, ii. 488, 602; Bttbnet, IZist. 
of the Reformation, yi, 481). He was made 
canon of Canterbury shortly before 1603, 
He declined to deliver to Archbishop Par- 
ker ‘certain writings of Archbishop Orau- 
mer’ until Parker had obtained the aid of the 
privy council (see Steppe, Parker, i. 270, 


cf. p. 620, and Parker Corresp. Parker Soc. 
pp. 191, 196, ef. 819). In 1666 Nevynson was 
appointed vicar-general in the diocese of N or- 
wich. That office he held at least till 1669. 
On 1 Nov. 1670 he obtained a license of plu- 
rality to hold three benefices at the same time. 

In Parker's visitation of 1670 Nevynson 
was commissioned to examine such petty 
canons and vicars-ehoral as were suspected 
in religion (Steppe, Par&er, ii. 22). The 
mayor of Norwich in 1671 vainly requested 
the archbishop to permit Nevynson, with 
two others, to answer a challenge to a dis- 
putation put forth by one of the ministers of 
the strangers’ church at Norwich (ib. p. 84, 
iii. 186), In 1672 (26 May) Nevynson wrote 
to Burghley ( State Papers, Dom. 1672, 
lxxxvi. No. 60), advocating tho policy ‘of not 
allowing mercy to those who are disaffected 
towards Queen Elizabeth.’ 

Ilasted’s statement in his ‘History of 
Kent,’ iv. 610, that Nevynson died in 1681, 
is profeesedly based on his will, which is said 
by Hasted to have been proved in the prero- 
gative court in October of that year. No 
such will oxisls there, nor was the will of 
any Nevynson (save of a Thomas Nevynson 
in 1580) proved in the prerogative court 
between 1659 and 1697. 

[For the pedigree soo under OmusTOPucR 
Nevvnbox; State Papora, Dom, 1572, lxxxvi. 
No. 60 ; Blomofleld's Norfolk, iii. 833 ; Hnsted's 
Kent, iii, 410, iv. 616; Strype’s Parker, Grindul, 
and Annals ; Burnet’s Reformation, vi. 481 ; 
Ohurton’a Nowell; Pooms of Gascoigne, ed. 
Hazlitt, pp. xvii, IBS ; Parker Corroap. ; Nico- 
las’sTest, Vetuata, p. 736 ; Baker MS. xxiv. Ill ; 
Martin’s Thotford, p. 39 ; private information.] 

W. A. S. 

NEWABBEY, Loed (1690-1040), Scot- 
tish j udge. [See Spottiswood, Sie Robebt.) 

NEWALL, ROBERT STIRLING (1 812- 
1889), ongineor and astronomer, was horn 
at Dundco on 27 May 1812. Placed by his 
father in a mercantile office at Dundee, he 
early repaired to London, whore, in the 
employment of Robert BlcOalmont, he car- 
ried on a series of experiments on tho rapid 
generation of steam, Having spent two 
yoars in promoting McOalmonl’s business 
interests in America, he took out a patent in 
1840 for the invention of wiro ropes, and in 
conjunction with his partners, Messrs, Liddell 
Sc Gordon, established at Gatesbead-on-Tyne 
worltsfor their manufacture, their world-wide 
use quickly oroating a new and extsnsivo in- 
dustry of wire-drawing. The processor their 
production, continually improved by him, was 
finally simplified by his introduction of a new 
machine in 1886, 
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The submarine telegraph cable assumed its 
definitive form through Newall’s initiative. 
He not only turned the insulating power of 
guttapercha to account for its construction, 
but added the decisive improvement of sur- 
rounding the guttapeTchawith strong wires, 
The first successful cable, that laid between 
Dover and Calais On 25 Sept. 1861, was ac- 
cordingly turned out from his works, and he 
continued the manufacture 011 a large scale. 
In 1858 he invented the ' brake-drum ’ and 
cone for laying cables in deep seas, and the 
apparatus is the only one now used. Owing 
to the scarcity of engineers competent to 
deal with the special diflieulties of the work, 
N«v all himfclf directed the submergence of 
many of bis cables. Among those were the 
lines from T-Iolyhend to Ilowtli, Dover to 
Ostend, Malta to Corfu, besides several others 
in the Mediterranean, Suez to Aden, Aden 
to Ilurrachee, Constantinople and Varna to 
Balaclava in 1855. For this last important 
sen ice his firm received the thanks of the 
government. Half of the first Atlantic cable 
was manufactured at bis works. Under dis- 
astrous cuoumstances Newall’s fortitudo was 
admirable. He never winced at the snapping 
and sinking of a cable worth thousands of 
pounds. The last submarine line laid by him 
personally was that connecting Ringkjobing 
m Denmark with Newbiggen, Northumber- 
land, in 1868. 

Meanwhile he found time for scientific 
pursuits. A series of drawings of the sun, 
made by him from 1818 to 1852, are extant, 
and to liiB enterprise was due a great inoroase 
in the size of refracting telescopes. Having 
noticed at the Great Exhibition of 1 802 two 
immense discs of flint and crown glass re- 
spectively, by Messrs. Chance of Birming- 
ham, he acquired and placed them in the 
hands of Thomas Cooke (1807-1868) [q. v,] of 
York, optician. The resulting object-glass 
was shown at the Newcastle meeting of the 
Bvitieh Association in 1865 ; but the telescope 
was not ready for work until 1871. It was 
equatorially mounted on the German plan ; 
it possessed the heretofore unprecedented 
aperture Of twenty-five inches, with a focal 
length of thirty feet. The delay, however, 
in Its completion frustrated Newall’s inten- 
tion of observing with it in Madeira, busi- 
ness compelling his almost constant pre- 
sence in England, 1 and the giant instrument 
was provisionally set up in the garden of 
Femdene, hisrssidence near Gateshead, wherB 
It attracted native and foreign visitors, but 
was rendered nearly useless by adverse skies. 
Newell's generous offers of it, first, in 1876, 
to a proposed physical observatory, then, in 
1879, to l)r. Gill, on a seven years’ loan, for the 


Cepe Observatory, having come to nothing, 
he finally, on 2 March 1889, bestowed it* 
with its dome and appliances, upon the 
university of Cambridge for employment in 
stellar physics. 

Newall married, on 14 Feb, 1849, Mary, 
youngest daughter of Mr. Hugh Lee Pattin- 
son, F.R.S., who survives him. He left font 
sous and one daughter. He was mayor of 
Gateshead in 1867 and 1808, was alderman 
of the borough and justice of the peace. The 
River Tyne commission in 1876 counted him 
as one of its most active membeis, and he 
gave, with characteristic generosity, advice 
constantly in request on points connected 
with engineering. Ilis promising schemes 
for a supply of water to Newcastle, and for 
a weir at the mouth of the Tyne, were not 
carried into execution. Ho was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society 
in 1864, of the Royul Society in 1876, and 
became in 1870 a member of the Institute of 
Mechanical Engineers. ' Ho was decorated 
with the order of the Rose of Brazil in 1872, 
and a degree of D.O.L. was conferred upon 
him in 1887 by the university of Durham. 
He died at Forndene on 21 April 1889. 

Ho published two tracts : 1. ‘ Observa- 
tions on the Present Condition of Telographa 
in the Levant,’ Sea., London, I860. 2. ‘ Pacta 
relating to the Submarine Cable,’ London, 
1882. 

[Information from Mrs. Nowull and Mr, Arthui 
Nswall; Monthly Notices Royal Astron 80 c. 
1. 106; Proe. Royal Soc.vol.xlvi.p.xxxiii (Lonk- 
yor) ; Nature, xl. 50 (Rucker) ; Times, 26 April 
1889; Atbonreum, 27 April 1889; Ann lleg. 
1880, p. 141 ; Lnckyer’s (Stargazing, 1'uat and 
Present, pp. 119, 302; AnclrA ot Kiiyet's Astro- 
numie Pratique, i, 142 ; Observatory, xii 197, 
220 ; Newcastle Daily Leader, 23 A pul 1889.] 

A. M. O. 

NEWARK, first Baeon. [Soe Leslie, 
Davie, d. 1682.] 

NEWARK or NEWERK, HENRY M 
(el. 1290), archbishop of York, was probably 
a native of Newark, Nottinghamshire, and a 
kinsman of William tie Newark, archdeacon 
of Huntingdon and canon of Lincoln and 
Southwell, who died in 1288 (Le NEVE,i'kifi', 

ii. 49 ; Fasti Eboraim&s, p. 849). Ilis own 
chaplain, another William de Newark, who 
succeeded him in his prebend at Southwell, 
and held it from 1298 to 1340 (Le Nbvb, 

iii, 428), was also doubtless related to him, 
Newark was one of the clerks of Edward I. 
For a few months in 1270 lie held the living 
of Baraby, Nottinghamshire (Fasti Mor, 
p. 851), ana in 1271 received a prebend in 
St. Paul’s, London (Le Neve, ii. 806). Ed- 
ward employed him ait the Roman court in 
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1276 and 1277 ( Fasdera , i. 637, 643), and, on 
the death of Archbishop Gifford, in 1279, 
appointed him one of the joint guardians of 
the temporalit ies of the see of York (Prynnu, 
Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction , iii. 221). In 1281 
he -was appointed archdeacon of Richmond, 
and held that office until 1290. He also 
teceived a prebend at York, which he ex- 
changed for another in 1283 (Ln Njjye, iii. 
137, 214). He was in 1281 a commissioner to 
settle certain disputes with tho subjects of 
the Count of Holland (. Fastens , i. 697), and 
in 1283 was appointed to arrange the ser- 
vices due to tho king from knights and 
others north of the Trent (ib. p. 026), and to 
collect, with another, the subsidy for the 
Welsh war in the bishopric of Durham 
(PbtnkDj u.s. iii. 303). In 1287 ho was 
collated prebendary of Southwell, and the 
following year was vicar-general for Arch- 
bishop Romonus,to whom he had lant money 
(Fasti Ebor. p. 861), and for whom, in 1293, 
he became surety lor tho payment of a flue, 
lie was elected dean of York, and installed 
in Juno 1290 (Ln Nnvn, iii. 122), holding 
his probend in the church along with tho 
deanery. At the samodate he was appointed 
a joint commissioner to treat with the Soots 
(iadem, l 734, 736), and in June 1 291 was 
present at Norham when Edward hold tho 
process between the claimants of tho crown 
of Scotland («6. p. 767), and was also with 
the ling at Berwick. In 1208 lie appears as 
holding a probend of Wells (Pitt’MND, u.s. 
iii. 677), and he must also have held the 
living of Basinglmm, Lincolnshire, for he 
\aeated it in 1290 (Futsli labor, p. 861). In 
January 1290 ho wus appointed joint com- 
missioner to treat with the Counts of 
(iuelders and Holland ( Faidera , i. 836). lie 
was elected archbishop ol‘ York on 7 May 
(Lu Nnvn, iii. 104), and the king wrote to 
Pope Boniface VHI recommending him and 
asking that the eloctiou might he confirmed 
I PiiTMfn, u.s. iii. 676). The archbishop- 
elect also sent messengers to the pope asking 
that he might be excused appearing before 
him on account of tho war. II is eleotion 
was confirmed, aiid I10 received the tempo- 
ralities in 1297, and having again sent to the 
pope for a 1 dispensation and for the pall, 
which woe sent to him, he was consecrated 
at York bv Antony Bek (d. 1310) [<3. v.J 
bishop of Durham, and others on 15 June 
1298 (Waiter op Ilmus'antJiion, ii. 71; 
Kbiohton, 0. 2607). Meanwhile, in 1297, 
as elect 01 York, ho held a Bynod of his 
clergy to discuss the king’s demand for a 
subsidy,' and, finding the king determined, 
made peace by offering him a fifth (Waiter 
oe HEHiNenuRGH, ii. 118 ; Annals cf Dm - 


stable, ap. Annales Monastic!, iii. 406, 406). 
He was in that year summoned to Parlia- 
ment and was a member of the council of 
the Prince of Wales (Parliamentary Writs, 
i. 66, 81, 78). As archbishop he bought a 
piece of land at Kingston-upon-IIuU, built 
housos upon it, and gave the rents for the en- 
dowment of chaplains at his manors of Ca- 
wood, Burton, and Wilton, and of a priest to 
say mass at the altar of St. William, the arch- 
bishop, in York minster. He died on 16 Aug. 
1299, and was buried in his cathedral church 
(Trivet, p. 877 ; T. Stubbs, ap. Historians 
cf York, ii. 410). During his short arcki- 
opiscopato the old quarrel between the Arch- 
bishops of York ana the Bishops of Durham 
was not continued, for he was a friend of 
Bishop Antony Bek. 

[Authorities quoted; Baine's Fasti Ebor. pp, 
349-63, contains a full life -with references ; Le 
Nevo’s Fasti, ii, 48, 366, iii. lot, 122 137, 211, 
428, ed. Hardy ; Bymer's Feeder.!, i. 637, 643, 
697, 734, 736, 767 (Record edit. ) ; Prynne'sEccl. 
Juris, iii. 224, 303, 677, 876 ; Pari. Writs, i. 66, 
61,78, ed. Palgmve; Trivet, p. 377 (Engl. Hist. 
Snc.) ; Ann. of Dunstable, tip. Ann. Momist, iii. 
405, 406 (Bolls Sbi.) ; Cul. Patent Bolls, Ed- 
ward 1, 1883.] W. U. 

NEWBALD or NEWBAUD, GEOF- 
FREY DU (d. 1283), judge, is first men- 
tioned as being appointed, on 24 Oct. 1276, 
an assessor in the counties of Norfolk aud 
Suffolk of tho fifteenth grantod by the pre- 
lates, earls, and barons (Pari. Writs, i. 769). 
In Michaelmas term 1276 he was present 
in lull council when judgment was given 
against Gilbert do Clare, earl of Gloucester 
[q. v.], in a suit concerning cortain lands 
Lolwoen him and the king; on 9 Nov. in 
the same year he was appointed a justice 
to hold ploas in the priory of DunBlablo. 
On 20 Aug. 1277 lie became chancollor of 
the exchequer, with a salary of forty marks 
(Cal. Pot. Pat, p. 47), on appointment which 
was confirmed two years later (it, p. 48). 
Newbald also appears as 1 ousLos ’ of the 
bisboprio of Durham (Rsmjbb, i. ii. 630), 
and was presented to the church of Ilonbory 
(? Rothbury) in the samo diocese. The bishop 
refused to admit him, and the issue of his 
putition to parliament is not recorded (Polls 
of Parliament, Index). In 1278 he received 
grants of money to provide foe the journey 
of Alexander, Idng of Scots, to Westmin- 
ster; and was present there on 29 Botit,, when 
Alexihder did homage toEdward. an 1280-1 
he >wlis granted lands in Lincolnshire. He 
also held; land in Rent, and in 127Q had some 
litigation with the proctor of Monks Hor- 
tiin priory (Archcsolotfia Cant. x. 278). On 
16 iff An 1282 he was granted the prebend of 
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llunderdon in Hereford Cathedral {Cal. Pat. 
Rolls , Edw, If p, 40 ; of, Lb Neve, i. 609, 
■where the name appears as Newland). He 
was also dean of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, Lon- 
don, He died in January 1283. Examples 
of his seal are preserved in the British Mu- 
seum {MSS. Cat. of Seals). 

(Toss’s Lives of the Judges ; Pari. Writs, i, 
759; Cdlend.Rotul.Patentium, pp. 47—8 ; Rolls 
of Parliament; Itymer’s Feeders, 181 fl odit. I. 
ii. 530, 683; Rotulorum in Scaceario Abbre- 
viate, i, 87; Dtigdnle’s Chron. Senes, p. 20; 
Madox's Exchequer, ii. 52, 82, 321 ; Archseologia 
Cantiana, x. 278.] A. F. P. 

NEWBERY, FRANCIS (1748-1818), 

ublisher, horn on 6 July 1743, was son of 

ohn Newbery [q, v.l the publisher, of St, 
Paul's Churchyard. Alone of his brothers he 
survived his father. After receiving pro- 
liminnry education at Ramsgate and Ilod- 
desdon, Hertfordshire, he entered Merchant 
Taylors’ School in 1768, and matriculated 
from Trinity College, Oxford, on 1 April 1 7 G2. 
Four years afterwards he migrated to Cam- 
bridge, but took no degree in cither university. 
During hie school and university career lie 
came in contact with many well-known men 
of letters. He was passionately addicted to 
the violin, and spent much time in private 
theatricals, to the detriment of liis studies, 
lie appears to have studied chemistry and 
medicine, hut on the death of his father in 
1767 he abandoned, on the advice of his 
father’s friends, Dr. Johnson and Dr. James, 
the design of a professional career, and turned 
his attention to the business of patent-medi- 
cine selling and publishing which his father 
had created. In connection with the contro- 
versy which raged round the death of Oliver 
Goldsmith and the mistake about James’s 
fever powder, the patent of whioh belonged 
to Newbery, he published a voluminous state- 
ment of the case, with a view to vindicating 
the fame of his medicine [see James, Ro- 
bert]. In 1779 he transferred tho patent- 
medicine part of the business to tho north- 
east corner of St, Paul’s Churchyard, leaving 
the hook publishing at the old spot, Tho 
firm was subsequently known as ‘ New- 
hery & Harris,’ to whom in 1885 succeeded 
Messrs. Griffiths ftFarran [of. Harris, John, 
1766-1846]. 

Newbery was described by a contemporary 
1 as a scholar and a poet, and a lover of musio,’ 
Many of his original compositions were set 
to musio by Dr. Crotch ana others, He was 
veTy intimate with the composer Oallcott, 
who set to music as a gles 1 Hail all the dear 
delights of home,’ a poem by Newborv, 

Di\ Johnson seriously affronted him by tell- 
ing him that he had better give his fiddle to 


the first beggar-man hornet, and subsequently 
defended himself for the remark by the as- 
sertion that the time necessary to acquire a 
competent skill on a musical instrument must 
interfere with the pursuit of a profession 
whioh required great application and multi- 
farious knowledge, Newbery was an ardent 
sportsman, and in 1791 purchased the estate 
of Lord Heathfield in Sussex, whioh subse- 
quently passed into the bands of Sir Charles 
Blunt. Newbery died on 17 July 1818, 
He had married Mary, daughter of Robeit 
Raikes [q, v,], the founder of Sunday schools, 
lie made many translations from classical 
authors, particularly Horace, which are to be 
found in tho work entitled ‘ Donum Amicis: 
Verses on various occasions byF.N., printed 
by Thomas Davidson, Whitefriurs, 1816,’ 

NewhBry must be distinguished from Ins 
first cousin, also Francis Newbery, of Pater- 
nostcr Row, bookseller and publisher, The 
latter was intimately allied in business vitk 
his uncle, John Newbery, and was the pub- 
lisher of tho ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ ne pub- 
lished the ' Gentleman’s Magazine ’ from 1767 
till his death on 8 Juno 1780. 

[Manuscript autobiography in the possession 
of the Newbery family; Records of my Life, by- 
John Taylor, London 1882, ii. 204. Seo also 
Prior's Life of Goldsmith; Bohn edition of 
Goldsmith’s Works, ed. Gibbs; Forster’s Lite 
of Goldsmith; and Welsh’s Bookseller of the 
Last Century.] O. W. 

NEWBERY, JOHN (1713-1767), pub- 
lisher and originator of many books for the 
young, bora in 1718 at Waltham St, Law- 
rence, Berkshire, was son of a small farmer. 
He acquired the rudiments of learning in 
the village school, but wns almost entirely 
self-taught in other branches of knowledge, 
lie was an untiring render, and soon obtained 
a wide knowledge of literature. In 1780 lie 
went to Reading, nnd found congenial occu- 
pation as assistant to William Oarnnn, pro- 
prietor and editor of one of the earliest 
provincial newspapers, tho ‘ Reading Mei- 
cury.’ Carnan diou in 1737, and left all bis 
property to Lis brotkor and to Newbery, who 
married his employer's widow, although she 
was six years older than himself. After 
malting a tour of England — and his common- 
place books shed some curious light on the 
manners and customs of his timo — Nowberv 
began publishing at Reading in 1740. iii 
1744 he opened a warehouse in London, 
removing in 1746 to the Biblo and Sun in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. Here ho combined 
with his work of a publisher the business of 
medicine vendor on a largo scale. The fever 
powder of Dr. Robert James [q.V.] was a 
chief item of his stock, 
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As a publisher Newbery especially iden- 
tified himself with several newspaper enter- 
prises in London and the provinces, and 
employed many eminent authors to write 
for his periodicals. In 17(58 lie projected 
‘TheUwversal Chronicle or Weekly Gazette, 
in which Johnson’s papers called the ‘ Idler’ 
were first printed, lie started on 13 .Tan, 
1760 the ‘Public Ledger,’ in which Gold- 
smith's ‘Citizen of the World’ first saw the 
light. He undertook the separate publica- 
tion of the ‘ Idler ’ and the 1 Rambler,’ ns 
well as Johnson’s ‘Lives of the Poets,’ and 
thus came into close connection with Hr. 
Johnson. Olh or Goldsmith seoms to have 
written for his ‘ Literary Magazine ’ as early 
as 1757. He also wrote for Newbery his 
‘Life of Beau Nash ’ in 1702, in which year 
he went to reside in a country lodging at 
Islington kept by a relative of the publisher j 
end when the poet was in dire straits in 
1708 Newbery advanced him Ilf. npnn the 
‘Traveller.’ It was not to him, however, 
but to his uepliow Francis, that Johnson sold 
the MS. of Goldsmith’s ‘Vicar of Wake- 
field ’ for 00/. in that same year. Another of 
Newbery'sliterary clients, OhristoplierSmort, 
married bis stepdaughter, Anna Maria Car- 
jiau, and Newbery showed much kindness to 
Smart's wife and daughters [see Lu No at, 
Eiijsabetii Annii]. The unfortunate Dr. 
■William Dodd, who was hanged for forgery, 
was connected, like Smollett, with the ‘Bri- 
tish Magazine,’ and lie also edited from 1700 
to 1707 the first religious magazine, which 
was projected by Newbery in 1700, and was 
styled ‘The Christian Magazino.’ 

Newbery was the first to make the issue 
of books specially intended for oliildren an 
important branch of a publishing business. 
The tiny volumes in liis ‘ Juvenile Library' 
were bound in flowered and gilt D u( cb paper, 
the secret of the manufacture of which lias 
been lost. They included ‘ The Renowned 
History of Giles Gingerbread, a Little Boy 
who lived upon Learning; ’ ‘Mrs. Margery 
Two Shoes’ (afterwards Lady Jones); and 
J Tommy Trip and his Dog Jowler,’ lie also 
inaugurated the ‘Liliputian Magazine’ [soo 
Jones, C-taiFFiTir, 1722-1786], The author- 
ship of these ‘classics of tlio nursery’ is an 
old battle-ground. Nowbeiy wrote and 
planned some of them himself, ‘ lie was,’ 
says Dr. Primroso in the ‘Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ ‘when we mot him at that time actually 
compiling materials for tho history of one 
Mr. Thomas Trip ; ' and if this can hardly bo 
accepted as proof positive, says Mr, Austin 
Dobson, it may be asserted that to New- 
bery’s business instinct are due those inge- 
nious references to his different wares and 


publications which crop up so unexpectedly 
in the course of tho narrative. For example, 
in ‘ Goody Two Shoes’ wo are told that the 
heroine's father ‘ died miserably’ because he 
was ‘ seized with a violont fever in a place 
where Dr. James’s powder was not to be 
had,’ Newbery 's account-books and those of 
Benjamin Collins of Salisbury, with whom 
lie w aB associated in many publishing enter- 
prises, show that he was assisted in the pro- 
duction of many of his bookB for the young by 
Oliver Goldsmith, Dr, Johnson, Giles Jones, 
and loss known authors of his time. 

Newhory’s portrait is for ever enshrined 
in the pages of the ‘Vicar of Wakefield!.’ 
‘ That glorious pillar of unshaken orthodoxy,’ 
Dr. Primrose, formerly of Wakefield, for 
whom, as all the world knows, he had pub- 
lished a pamphlet againsttlio douterogamiRts 
of the age, describes him as a ‘reel-faced, 
good-natured little man who was always in 
a hurry,’ * lie was no sooner alighted,’ says 
Hie worthy vicar, ‘but he was in haste to be 
gone, for he was evor on businoss of the 
utmost importance.’ An article in the ‘ Idler,’ 
gently satirising Newbery as Jack Whivler, 
by Dr. Johnson, confirms this : ‘ Whon he 
enters a house liis first declaration is that lie 
cannot sit down, and so short are his visits 
that ho seldom appears to have come for any 
other reason but to say lie must go.’ ‘The 
pliilnnl hropic hooksollor ’ of St. Paul's Church- 
yard was plainly a hustling, multifarious, and 
not unkindly persnnnge, though it is equally 
plain that lus philanthropy was always under 
the watchful cave of liis prudence. Essen- 
tially commercial and enterprising, ho ex- 
acted liis money’s worth of work, and kept 
records of his cash advances to tho needy 
authors by whom ho was surrounded. New- 
bery diod on 22 Deo, 1707, at his house in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and was Bucoooded in 
his business by liis son Francis, who is sepoi- 
rately noticed. 

Goldsmith is supposed to have penned the 
riddling epitaph ; 

What wo say of a thing that has just come in 
fashion, 

And that which wo do with tho doad, 

Is the namo of tho lionostost man in tho nation: 

What more of a man can be said? 

[Welsh's Booksellor of tho Last Century, 
London, 1866, and manuscripts in possession of 
tlio Nswbory family. Soo also Prior’s Lifo of 
Goldsmith ; Forster's Lifo of Goldsmith, passim ; 
Goldsmith’s Works, ed. Gibbs ; Vicar of Wako- 
flold, ed. (with profiles) Austin Dobson ; a re- 
print in iaesimilo of Goody Two Shoos, with 
Introduction by Cbarlos Welsh, London, 1881; 
Notes and Queries, Oth ser, vii. 124, 232. 7th 
ser. i. 608} Knight’s Shadows of tho Old Book- 
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sellers, pp. 233-48; Nichols's Lit. Anecdotes; decease not nor oppresse him” Dent. 23 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed, Hill, i. 330, 830, ] Leviticus 19. Imprinted at London in All 

derogate St., by Alexander Laoy, dwell™ j 
beside the Wall, the xxv of April 1003.’ ^ 
unique copy is in the Altkorp Library, now 
at Manchester, and it was privately reprinted 
in Huth’s ‘Fugitive Tracts,' 1876. It is a 
quarto of eight pages, especially compiled for 
children. It is entirely m verse, and the 
preface, to 1 all occupations now under the 
sunne,’ calls upon the men of all trades by 
name to come and buy of the wares of IJives 
Pragruaticus, to the end that the children 
may learn to read and write their designs- 


iii. 4, leO, iv. 8.] C. W 

NEWBERY, RALPH or RAFF (fi. 
1090), publisher, carried on his business as 
both printer and publisher in Fleet Street, a 
little above tbe Conduit. Thomas Powell the 
publisher had been the previous tenant of 
thehouse, and Powell had succeeded Thomas 
Berthelet, Newhery was muds lree of the 
Stationers’ Company 21 Jon. 1500 {Register t 
i. 21), was warden of the Company in 1583, 
and again in 1090, and a master in 1698 and 
1G01. He gave a stock of books, and the 
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privilege ofprintrag,to he soldfortlie henefit I tions, as well as their wares and implements, 
of Christ’s Hospital and Bridewell. Newbury's | The names of the trades and of the wares 
first book, ‘Pallengenius ’ (74. p. 127), was 


dated 1560, and his name appears un many’ 
of the most important publications of bis 
day, such as ‘IlakluyVs Voyages,' ‘llo- 
liuslied’s Chronicle ' (1081), a handsome 
Latin Bible, in folio (by Junius Tremellms, 
&e.), 1B98, which he published in conjunc- 
tion with George Bishop and It. Barker, 
Amo eg the other productions of his press 
umv lie noted ‘ Ecloees. Enitmilies. and 


1 wares 

offered are curious and interesting, shedding 
some side-lights on the manners and customs 
of the period. 

The author may possibly bB Identical with 
a London publisher of the same name who 
issued in 1580 ‘ABriefe Homily . . . mads 
to be used throughout the Diocese of Lin- 
coln.’ 

Another Thomas Newbury (11. 1666), a 

1.1. .1. • loco 1 • 1 '' 


may be noted 1 Ecloges, Epituphes, and printer, published in 1666, at his shop, at 
Sonattes,’ written by Darnabe Googe, 1503 ; the Three Lions, neur the Exchange, ‘ Rules 
Stow’s ‘Annals,’ 1592 and 1601; ‘A Book 1 for the Government of the Tongue,’ by E, 

f tlin TTiVAnfl/m nf flio A rf. nf NTsi vlsnfinn 1 I TJawnn- 


of the Invonlion of the Art of Navigation, 1 
London, 1578, 4to; An ancient Historie 
and curious Chronicle,’ London, 1578. In 
1590 he printed in Greulr type Chrysostom's 
works. No Look was entered on the Sta- 
tioners' registers under his nurne after 81 May 
1603, when he received a licunse, together 


Reyner. 

[Field’s Child and his Book; Lowndoa’s Bibl 
Man. (Bohn), 1082.] C.W. 

NEWBOLD, THOMAS JOHN (1807- 
1850), traveller, son of Francis Newbold, 
surgeon, of Macclusiield, was bom there on 


with George Bishop and Robert Barker, to 8 Feb. 1807, and obtained a commission at 
issue a new edition of Thomas James’s ! ensign in thu 23rd regiment Madras light in- 


1 Bellum Papule.’ Ralph seams to have re- 
tired from business in 1605 (cf. Abbee, iii. 
162, and index). John Newbery, apparently 
a brother, was a publisher at the sign of the 
Ball, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, from 1694 
rill his death in 1003, when his widow, Joan, 
continued the concern for a year longer. 
Nathanael Newbory pursued the same occu- 
pation tram 1610 to 1634, chiefly dealing in 
puritan tracts. 

[Arber’e Transcript of the Stationers' Regis- 
ters, vols. i. ii. and hi. passim ; Ames’s Typogr. 
An tig. (Herbert), vol. ii. 1788 ; Timperley’s Eu- 
cydopcedia of Literary and Typographical Anec- 
dote, 1842.] C. W. 

NEWBERY, THOMAS (fi. 1563), was 
’author of ‘ Dives Pragmaticus ; a Books in 
Englyssh Metre of the great Marchaunt 
Man called Dives Pragmaticus, very preaty 
for Children to rede : whereby they may the 
better and more ready er rede and wryte 
wares and implements in this "World con- 
tayned. ... “ When thou sellest aught 
unto thy neighbour or byes! anything of bun, 


fantry under the F.ustlndiaOompimy in 1828. 
Arriving in India in that year, he passed a 
very creditable examination in Hindustani 
in 1830, and in Porsian in 1831. From 1830 
to 1835 he was quartermaster and interpreter 
to hie regiment. Proceeding to Malacca in 
1832, he became lieutenant in 1834. While 
in command of the port at Lingy, he seized 
and detained a boat which had conveyed sup- 
plies to one of the native belligerents be- 
tween whom the government of Malacca 
desired to maintain a strict neutrality. On 
his prosecution bv the owner, the legality of 
the seizure could not be maintained ; but 
Newbold’s conduct was approved by the 
court, and he was reimbursed his expenses. 
Arriving at the presidency with a detach- 
ment of his corps in August 1835, he was 
approved aide-de-comp to Brigadier-general 
E. W. Wilson, O.B., coramandnig the ceded 
districts, an appointment whioh he held until 
1840, He was appointed deputy assistant 

J uarteruiaster-general for the division in 
838, and deputy assistant adjutant- general 
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and postmaster to tlie field force in the ceded 
districts in 1830. 

During Ilia residence of three years in the 
Straits of Malacca, where he had constant 
intercourse with the nutivo chiefs on the 
Malayan peninsula, Newbold had accumu- 
lated materials for several papers contributed 
to the journals of the Asiatic societies of 
Bengaland Madras, These papers formed the 
basis of his ‘ Political and Statistical Account 
of the British Settlements in the Straits of 
Malacca . . . wit li a History of the Malayan 
States on the Peninsula of Malacca,’ London, 
2 yoIs. 8vo, 1 880. Forty copies of this work 
■were taken for the use of the court of di- 
rectors of the East India Company. New- 
bold also deiotod much time to tho investi- 
gation of the mineral resources of India. lie 
visited the Iiuppnt Gode range of hills in 
the Southern Muhralt a country, where he ob- 
tained speciinensof gold-dust ; the iron mines 
of the Salem district, the lead mines of the 
Eastern Ghauts, tlie diamond tracts, and 
many other localities, llo was one of the 
leadmgauthoritica on the geology of Southern 
India, which ho investigated with great 
thoroughness. The results of his observa- 
tions wero published from time to time in 
the journal of Lho Asiatic Society and other 
scientific periodicals. 

Newbold left Lidia on leave of absence 
early in 1840, and visited GebelNakasin the 
peninsula of Mount Sinai in J uneof that year. 
Ilewns elected a member of the Asiatic So- 
ciety on 5 Juno 1641, anti during a residence 
of some monthsiu Eng land read several papers 
before the society. Ilo also persuaded tlie so- 
ciety to addross a letter to the pasha of Egypt, 
protesting against tlio demolition of the re- 
mains of antiquity by his officers, Newbold 
was an accomplished oriental scholar. As 
early as 1831 ho formed the project of com- 
piling an account of somo Persiun, Hindu- 
stani, Arabic, Turkish, and Malayan poets, 
with extracts from thoir compositions; and 
he published a notice of somo Persian poets 
in the Madras ‘Journal of Literature and 
Science.’ While he was in England ho pro- 
sealed to the Asiatic Society severul Persinn 
and Hindustani manuscripts, somo spoci- 
mensof Malay pnntuns, a biography of Turkish 
poets, which he had procured at Constantin- 
ople; a collection of specimens of usefulrocks 
and minerals found in Southern India, and a 
sculptured ollering-stone, bearing liierogly- 
phical marks, brought by him from the ruins 
of Gon-el-Kebir. Among the manuscripts 
was Schdh Muhammad Kamel's ‘ iiiojwa 
ulintikhdb,’ which formed the subject of a 
correspondence betweenNowboldand Garcin 
de Tassy, upon the publication by the latter 


in the ‘Journal Asiatique ’ of his ‘ Siladi, 
auteur des premiores poesies hindoustanies.’ 

Newbold wospromoted to the rank of cap- 
tain on 12 April 1812, and was readied to 
India in the following Muy. Arriving at 
Madras, ho was appointed assistant to the 
commission at Kurnool, on a salary of two 
hundred rupees, in addition to his military 
allowances, and also to command tho horse, 
lie was assistant to the agent to the gover- 
nor of Fort St. George at Kurnool and Bun- 
ganahilly from 1843 to 1848, when he was 
uppomted assistant to the resident at Hyder- 
abad, He was permitted to go to Egypt 
for two years in Juno 1845. He died at 
Mahabuleshwar, ‘too early for his fame’ 
(Buiu’on), on 20 May 1850. 

Among other subjects of Newbold’a in- 
vestigations may be mentioned tlie geology 
of Egypt, the Clienchwars, a wild tribe in- 
habiting' the Eastern Ghauts, the gipsies of 
Egypt, of Syria, and of Persia; the ancient 
sepulchres of Panduvaram, North Arcot, the 
sitdb of Ashteroth, of II ai or Ai, the royal 
city of the Oannonitue, and of the ‘pevon 
churches of Asia.’ In the Itoyal Society’s 
catalogue forty-six scientific papers are men- 
tioned of which Newbold was tho author. 

[Information supplied by the India Office; 
Asiatic Journal, May— higust 1841 pt. ii. p. 
637. Septembor-Deoomber 1841 ii. 396, Jftnu- 
ary-April 1842 i. 198, ii, 91, 182, 183, 261, 
252, 300, 367, May-August 1842 ii. 171 ; 
Journal Aii.itique, November 1848, pp. 301-9; 
Geologist, 1842, p. 108; Journal of tho Royal 
Geographical Society, 1840, xvi. 331-8; Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, vii. 78, 113, 129, 160, 
161, 167, 202, 203, 216, 219, 220, viii. 138, 213, 
271, 816,356, ix. 1,23, xii, 78, xiii. 81,90; Cal- 
cutta Ho view, January-Juno 1848, ix. 314; 
Geological Survey of India, v. 76, vii. 140, xvli. 
28 ; Annual Rogister, 1860, p. 282 ; Gent. Mag. 
1851, i, 222; M'Cullocli’s Literature of Political 
Economy, p. 112; Lyoll’s Principles of Geology, 
i. 431 ; Laurie’s Distinguished Anglo-Indians, 
p. 148 ; Eoynl Society’s Catalogue of Scientifio 
Papon, iv. 398, 390; Ebhrioht’sBibliotheoaGoo- 
graphica Palestine?, p. 423; Review of British 
Geographical Work during tho hundred years 
1789-1839, pp. 82,33, 07-9, 100; Prince Ibro- 
hnui-llilmy's Literature of Egypt and tho Sou- 
dan, p, 05 ; Lady Burton’s Life of Sir Richard 
Burton, ii. 627, 630.] W. A. S. H. 

NEWBOULD, WILLIAM WILLIAM- 
SON (1810-1886), botanist, bora at Shef- 
field on 20 Jan. 1810, was the son of a mer- 
chant trading with llussia. From a prepare 
tory school near Doncaster he proceeded to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, whenoe he gra- 
dual od B. A. in 1842, and M.A, in 1845, Or- 
dained deacon in 1844 and priest in 1845, he 
become curate of Bluntieham, Huntingdon- 
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shire, and in 1818 of Oomberton, Cambridge- 
shire, but subsequently refused at least one 
li vingfrotn conscientious motives. About 18C0 
lie took up his residence at Turnham Green, 
London, spending much of his time in the 
botanical department and reading-room of 
the British Museum. He afterwaids lived 
for some years in Albany Street, Regent's 
Park, and, after taking temporary duty at 
Honington, Warwickshire, during a vacancy, 
he, in 1879, moved to ICew Green. IlerB, 
during the last seven years of his life, lie 
constantly took purt in the services at ICew 
and Petersham churches. lie died at ICew, 
16 April 18SG, and was buiied in Pulliam 
cemetery. Newbould mariied a niece of tho 
Rev. James Fond all, rector of Comherton, 
who survived him. 

Newbould was a fallow of the Botanical 
Society of Edinburgh in 1841, an original 
member of the Ray Society in 1844, and a 
fellow of the Linnean Society in ISb-'l. Uis 
interest in botany, begun at his first school 
nnd fostered by the lectures of John Baliler 
[q. v.] at Sheffield, was intensified by the lec- 
tures of Professor J. S. TIenslow [q. v.], and 
the friendship of Mr. (now Professor) 0. 0. 
Bahington, and Mr. Frederick Townsend at 
Cambridge. In 1842 he visited Jersey, in 
1846 Scotland, in 1848 Wales, in 1862 tho 
north, and in 18C8 the south of Ireland, 
the last four excursions being made in com- 
pany with Professor Bahingt on j and ill 18C2 
they joined M. Jacques Cay in North Wales. 
He also made several botanical excursions to 
the north of England. Though his know- 
ledge of British botany was almost un- 
rivalled, he can hardly he said to have pub- 
lished anything in hie own name. The title- 
page of the fifth volume of tho ‘ Supplement 
to English Botany ’ (1863) hears his name | 
hut he always disclaimed all responsibility 
for it. He also signs, with Mr. J, G. Baiter, 
the introduction to tlio second edition of his 
friend Ilewett Cottrell Watson’s ‘ Topogra- 
phical Botany ’ (1883), upon which lie be- 
stowed much labour, nis acute discrimina- 
tion added fix e or six species to our know- 
ledge of the British flora ; but all his attain- 
ments were employed in lielpingother scienti- 
fic workers rather than in making a reputa- 
tion for himself, Professor Babingtou’s 'Flora 
of Cambridgeshire ’ (1860), Mr. G, S. Gib- 
son's * Flora of Essex 1 (1862), Mr. Syme’s 
‘ English Botany ’ (1833-72), Messrs, Moore 
nnd More's ‘Oybele Hibornica’ (1806), 
Messrs. Trimen nnd Dyer's ‘Flora of Middle- 
sex ’ (I860), Messrs. Davis and Lees’s 1 West 
Yorkshire Flora’ (1878), Mr, Townsend’s 
‘Flora of Hampshire ’ (1882), Mr. Pryor's 
‘Flora of Hertfordshire’ (1887), and Mr. 


Bnguall’s ‘Flora of Warwickshire’ (1801) 
were all materially assisted by his pains- 
taking labours in examining herbaria, tran- 
scribing extracts from the early botanical 
writers, and revising proofs. Ilis nam s 
is commemorated by a beautiful genus of 
Biguoniacese, Neivbouldia , dedicated in 1865 
by Dr. Seemann to ‘ ono of the most pains- 
taking of British botanists. His herbarium 
is largely incorporated in that of Dr. Tr'unen 
in the British Museum, and most of his 
manuscript notebooks aro preserved in the 
botanical department. In addition to botany 
Newbould was much interested in phren- 
ology (the great phrenologist Spurzheim 
having, as he wn3 pleased to relalo, nursed 
him,asaboy, onhisl.nee) and in spiritualism. 
A total abstainer and almost a vegotarian' 
he exhibited practical sympathy with the 
wants of others, especially the poor. 

[Journal of Botany, 1880, pp. 159-74, with 
portrait.] G. S. B. 

NEWBURGH, NEUBOURG, or BEAU- 
MONT, HER It Y dh, Eabl of Warwick 
(d. 1123), called after his lordship Nou- 
bourg, near Beaumont-lo-lioger, Normandy, 
younger son of Roger do Boaumont and 
Adoline, daughter of Wuloran, count of 
Meulan, is spoken of by Wace as a tarns 
knight in 1066 (Homan de Hoiij ]. 11139, 
ed, Pluquet, ii. 127). Ilis name is included 
in some Battle Abboy Rolls (Lblutd, IIoi- 
lirsitUD, nnd the Hives Soil, drawn up 1866), 
but his presence at Hastings seems a matter 
of inference, and the prowess of lus elder 
brother Robert [seo Bhaumonx, Robdkt dl\ 
£?. 1118, count of MoulanJ is mentioned 
without any notice of him (William or 
Poitidbb, pp, 134, 1C6, ed. Giles ; Obbuuic, 
p. 601). When tho Conqueror built the 
castle at Warwick in 1008 ho gave it into 
the keeping of Henry (ii. p. Cll), who, how- 
ever, probably lived mNoraaandy during tho 
greater part of the reign j for his namo does 
not appear in Domesday, and he was in 1060 
a baron of the Norman exchequer (Flouddi). 
In that year he, in common with his father 
and brother, persuaded the Oonquoror to he 
reconciled to his son Robert at Rouen (Os- 
1 ) 111110 , p. 672). Ho was made Earl of 
Warwick by William II, probably early in 
his reign, and received from the king the 
lands of a rich English noblo, Thurldll of 
Arden ; for ns Thurlall’s successor he claimed 
certain lands in Warwickshire that Thurldll 
had given to tho abbey of Abingdon. The 
abbot, to secure his goodwill and obtain a 
confirmation of the grant, offered him a mail; 
of gold, which he accepted, and confirmed 
the grant ( Sistoria de Abingdon, ii. 8, 20, 21), 
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~5e was a friend and companion of Ilia 
Conqueror's youngest son Ilenry, and when 
there was division among tlie lords who 
met to choose a successor to William II in 
1100 , it was mainly owing to his advice that 
they chose Ilonry. lie was a witness to the 
charter of liberties that Henry published 
at his coronation (Slums, Select Charters, 
p. 98), signed the hing’s letter recalling 
Archbishop Anselm [q. v.], and was no doubt 
e. member of the inner circle of Henry's 
counsellors (Frhbman, William Rufus, ii. 
362). When most of Henry's lords were J 
either openly or secretly disloyal and fa- | 
voured the attempt of Duke Robert in 1101, 
Earl Henry and his brother were among Ilia 
few that were faithful to the king. He held , 
and iB said to have built, ft castle near 
Abertawy, or Swansea, which was unsuc- 
cessfully attacked by the Welsh in 1118 

i jjrut, p. 128; Cabadoo or LlaNCABVAW, ed. 
’owel, p. 114). Jointly with his brother he 
was patron of the abbey of Prfiaux, near Pont 
Audemcr in Normandy, which had been built 
by his grandfather, Ilumfroy de Vielles, and 
■where his father, Roger, hail ended his days 
as a monk in 1094. Both the brothers loved 
and greatly enriched the house (Obdebic, p. 
709), and Henry gave the monks the manor 
and church of Warmington in Warwick- 
shire, where they formed on alien priory. 
Ho founded a hospital, or priory, of Austin 
canons at Warwick in honour of the holy 
sepulchre, and of that order, which was 
finished by his eldest sou Roger, and largely 
endowed the church of St.Mary, at Warwick, 
intending to make it collegiate, which waa 
afterwards dono by Roger. IIo also began 
to form Wedgenock Park, near Warwick, in 
imitation of the park lhatKingllenry formed 
at Woodstock. Ho diod on 20 < June 1128, 
and was buried with liis fathers in the abbey 
of Pr6aux (Rosa, Account of Earls of War- 
wick, p. 229). Less prominent and less am- 
bitious than Ms brother, he was held in high 
repute; for he was prudent, active,, upright, 
and law-abiding, of pleasant disposition and 
holy life (Ounrmio, p. 709), By his wife 
Margaret, elder daughter of Geoffrey, count 
of Percho, ho had five sons, Honor do Beau- 
mont (who succeeded him ns Earl of War- 
wick, and died 1153), Henry (William op 
jMii!GDS,viii, 41), Robert do'Neubourg (who 
succeeded to his father’s Norman estates, 
became seneschal anil chief justiciar of Nor- 
mandy, was a benefactor to the abbey of 
Bee, assumed tlis monastic habit there, and 
in 1186 diod and woe buried at Bed, Geo (Troy, 
and Rotrou, who became archdeacon of 
Rouen, was consecrated bishop of Evveux in 
1189, was translated to the archbishopric of 


Rouen in 1103, and diod in 11S8 ( Gallia 
ChrisEana, xi. 48 -50, 570-8). He also had 
two daughters. His countess, Margaret, was 
beautiful and was famed for her noble and 
religious character. Sho was a benefactor 
to the Knights Templars and. to the canons 
of Kenilworth ( Monasticon , vi. 481 ; Baron- 
age, i. 69). 

[Authorities quoted; Orderic, pp. fin, 672, 
878, 709, ed. Duchesne ; William of Malmesbury m 
G osta Regain, v. cc. 333, 39*, *07, ii. 470, 471, 
483 (Rolls Ser.) ; William of Jumit'ges, vhi. e. 
41, p. 314, ed. Duchesne; Cliron. Nornunn. p, 
993,od.Duehebno; Roquet's Essai sur l’Echiquier 
do Normnudio, p. 11 ; Brut y Tywyaogion, p. 
123 (Rolls Ser.); Ross's Earls of Warwick, p. 
229, ed. Hearno; Dugdalo’s Baronage, i. 68, 69; 
Dugdale's Warwickshire, i. 377-9, ed. Thomas ; 
Dugdalo’s Monasticon, vi.00'2, 1064, 1326, 1320; 
Tanner's Notitiu Monast, pp. 670-2; Duchess 
of Cleveland's Battlo Abbey Roll, ii. 365-8 ; 
Freeman's Norm. Conq. iv. 191 ; Freeman's Will. 
Rufus, i. 472, ii. 348, 368, 362, 366 ; Doyle's 
Official Birouage, iii, 671.] W. H. 

NEWBURGH, WILLIAM of (11313- 
1108 P), liistorian. [See William.] 
NEWBURGH, first Eael or. [See 
Livinustohb, Sik Jambs, d. 1070.] 
NEWBURGH, Cora rasa or (d. 1763). 
[See under liADCLUTB, Jambs, third Eakl 
OB Derwbntwiter.] 

NEWBTTH, Lobd (1020-1098), Scot- 
tish judge. [See Baibb, Sib John.] 
NEWCASTLE, HUGH of (J7. 1320), 
Franciscan, probably entered the Minorite 
order at NewcastlB-on-Tyne. IIo was sent 
to Paris, where he attended the lectures of 
Duns Scotus, and incepted as S.T.P., and 
perhaps ns doctor of canon law. Ils at- 
tended the chapter of Perugia in 1822, and 
was one of those who issued tho famous 
letter to the pope on apostolic poverty. He 
was buried iu the convent at Paris. 

Hs wrote n treatise, ‘ De Victoria Ohristi 
contra Anti-Uhristum/ which Bartholomew 
of Pisa calls ‘every beautiful treatise on 
Anti-Christ and the last judgment.’ Manu- 
scripts of this work are at Paris and Vienna. 
It was printed at Nuremberg in 1471. Of 
his 'Commentaries on the Sentences,’ the 
last half is in manuscript at Vienna. 

[Wadding’s Annnles Minorum, vol. vi. ; Bar- 
tholomew or Pisa’s Liber Conformitatura, f. 1 26 ; 
Delisle's Inventaii'O des MSS. conaorvds 4 la 
BibliothAque Impdrinle, Sea. ; Tabulae Codcl. 
MSS. in Bibl. Pafat. VindoboncnBl, &c. ; Haiti's 
Bepsrfc, Bibliogr.ipbicnm.] A. G, L. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-IYNE, Duels of. 
[See Cavendish, William, first Duke, 1502- 
1070; Holles, John, first Duke, of the 
second creation, 1682-171L] 
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NEWCASTLE- ON-TYNE, Dgufc-s or. 
[See Cavendish, Marsaret, 1624 P-1674.] 

* NEWCASTLE - UNDER - LYME, 
Dukes or. [See Peihah-IIoeles, Tiiomab, 
first Duke, 1603-1768; Clinton, Henry 
Fiennes, second Duke, 1720-1794; Clin- 
ton, Henry Pelham Fiennes Pelham, 
fourth Duke, 1785-1851 ; Clinton, Henry 
Peiuam Fiennes Pelham, fifth Duke, 
1811-1864.] 

NEWCOMB, THOMAS (1682P-1785), 
poet, born about 1682, is commonly described 
as the son of a clergyman in Herefordshire, 
■who was living in 1723, and as great-grand- 
son, hy his mother’s side, to Spenser (Giles 
Jacob, Poetical Register, 1723, ii. 118). The 
Oxford University records show, however, 
that he matriculated 15 April 1698, aaed 16, 
when he was described as son of William 
Newcomb of Westbury, Shropshire, 'pleh. 1 
The Westbury registers do not date b iclc so 
far, but they show that members of the 
family were living in the parish at the close 
of the eighteenth century. Newcomb was at 
Corpus Ohristi College, and graduated B.A. 
on 30 March 1704. He was chaplain to the 
Duke of Richmond, spending no doubt most 
of his time at Goodwood ; and he became 
rector of Stopham. Pulborough, ill 1705, 
though the registers contain no reference to 
him : he was still rector when he published 
hia chief poem in 1723. By 1706 ho was also 
lector of the neighbouring parish of Barlav- 
ington, and lie appears to have held that 
living until his death (Foster, Alumni O.vo- 
nienses, 1500-1714). 

Inl712 Newcomb published an anonymous 
satire, * Bibliotheca, a Poem occasioned by 
the sight of a modern Library,’ a lengthy 
piece which is chiefly interesting on account 
of tho picture of the goddess Oblivion, which 
Pope must have had in his mind in writing 
the ‘ Duneiad ; * the friendly notice of Steele’s 
writings ; and the bitter attack on Dofoe. 
In 1717 Newcomb wrote an ‘ Ode sacred to 
the Memory of the Countess of Berkeley,’ 
daughter of the Duke of Richmond, which 
Curll published at fherecommondat ion of Dr. 
Young, who was Newcomb’s friend. Young 
announced in the ' Evening Post ’ for 29 Aug. 
that Curll was not authorised hy him in 
publishing the ‘ Ode ’ with his letter prefixed, 
and Curll defendod hiniBalf in an advertise- 
ment in ‘Mist’s Weekly Journal ’for 31 Aug. 
In 1719 Newcomb contributed an ‘Ode to 
Major Pack’ to the ‘Life of Atticus,’ pub- 
lished hy Richardson Pack [q, v.], and in 
1721 he published a translation of tho ‘ Ro- 
man History of C. Velleius Paterculus,’ In 
1728 Newcomb brought out, by subscription, 


his longest work, ‘The Last Judgment of 
Men and Angels. A Poem in Twelve Books 
after the manner of Milton.’ This folio 
volume, of which there were large-paper 
copies, was dedicated to the Earl of March 
who succeeded liis father in tho dukedom of 
Richmond later in the year. The poem was 
written, says Newcomb, not for fame, hut to 
promote the great ends of religion. 

An ' Epistle to my worthy and learned 
friend, Dr. Gardiner, by wIiobo care and 
friendship I was recovered from a dangerous 
fevov in 1732,' is preserved, in Newcomb’s 
writing, in the Bntmh Museum (Add. MS. 
4156(12)). In subsequent years verses in 
honour of the Earl of Oxford and the Duke 
of Cumberland were published, and in 1757 
he brought out ‘ Mr. Hervey’s Contempla- 
tions on a Flower Garden, done into Blank 
Verse, alter the manner of Dr. Young’ (reis- 
sued with additions m 1761). In the dedica- 
tion of this book to the newly mnrriid wife 
of tiie third Duke of Richmond, Newcomb 
spoke of his age and infirmities In 1760 he 
dedicated to Pitt, his ‘Novus Epigrammatum 
Delectus, or Original State Epigrams and 
Minor Odes . , . suited to the Times; ’ and 
in 1703 lio sent to the Duke of Koweastle, 
who had been nno of liis pntrons (Add. MS. 
32992, f. 294), three pieces suggested by the 
indignities sufFercd by somo worthy noble- 
men and patriots. In this letter (Add. MS. 
32048, f. 681) Newcomb spoke of a signal in- 
stance of favour which he had received while 
living in Sussex for a little humorous ode 
sent to tlio Duke of Newcastle), lie was now, 
ho said, over eiglity-fonr ; gout, rheumatism, 
and the stone had reduced him to the weak- 
ness and imbecility of childhood. Tho Duke 
of Richmond had settled 10/. a year on him 
for lifo ; ho hoped his remaining friends would 
odd a little to this bounty. In 1762 New- 
comb had spoken of himself to Young ns 
aged 87, hut Young told his ‘doar old friend’ 
that he was persuaded this was a mistake, as 
he had always considered himself the older 
of the two (Nichols, Literary Aneodotcs, ii. 
698) On 8 Mny 1704 Newcomb wrote again 
to the Duke of Newcastle (Add. MR. 32058, 
f. 313), stating that the usual salary for 
supplying the chapel at Hackney had bBen 
taken, from him, by which he loBt 80/. a year, 
a severe blow, as his living in Sussex was 
very small. He asked thoduke to contribute 
to a collection which friends were raising for 
him, and he enclosod a Latin character of 
Wilkes, and verses displaying Wilkes in his 
true colours. Newcomb died at llaekney 
in 1705, and was buried there on 11 June 
In the following yonr liis library was sold 
(Nichols, Literary Anecdotes, iii. 687). A 
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Mezzotint engraving of Newcomb by J. 
Faber after Hawkins, was prefixed to his 
'Last ’judgment,’ 1723. 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
Newcomb published : 1. ‘ To her late Ma- 
jesty Queen Anne, upon the Peace of 
Utrecht.' 2. ‘An Ode to the Memory of 
Mr. Rowe,’ S. 1 The Latin Works of the 
late Mr. Addison, in prose and verse, trans- 
lated into English.’ 4. A translation of 
Philips's ‘ Ode to Henry St. John.’ 6. ‘ The 
Manners of the Age, in thirteen Moral 
Satires.’ 0. * An Ode to the Queon on the 
Happy Accession of tlieir Majesties to the 
Grown,’ 1727. 7. ‘An Ode to tlio Eight Hon. 
the Earl of Orford, in retirement,' 1742. 

8. ‘A Collection of Odes and Epigrams, 
occasioned by the Success of the British and 
Confederate Arms in Germany,’ 1743. 0. ‘An 
Ode inscribed to the Memory of the late 
Bail of Orford,’ 1746. 10. ‘ Two Odes to Ilis 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland,’ 
1746, 11. ‘A Paraphrase on some select 
Psalms.’ 12. ‘Oarmon Seculare.' 13. ‘A 
Miscellaneous Collection of Original Poems.’ 
11. ‘The Consummation, a saorod Ode on 
the final Dissolution of the World,’ 1762. 

16. ' Vindicta Britannica, an Ode on the 
Royal Navy, inscribed to the King,’ 1759. 

16. ‘The Retired Ponitent, being a Poetical 
Version of the Rev. Dr. Young's Moral Con- 
templations. . . . Published with the con- 
sent of that learned and cminont Writer,’ 
1760, 17. ‘A Congratulatory Ode to tho 
Queen on her Voyngo to England,' 1701. 

18. ‘On the Suecoss of the British Arms, a 
congratulatory Ode addressed to his Ma- 
jesty,’ 1703. 10. ‘The Death of Abel, a 
sacred Poem, written originally in the Ger- 
man Language,’ 1703. 20. ‘Mr. Horvey's 
Meditations and Oonl emplations, attempted 
in Blank Verse,’ 1764 (2 vols); a portion 
had already been issued in 1 767. 

[Jacob’s Poetical Regie! ir, 1723, ii. 118-10; 
Nicholas Select Oolloeliou of Poems, 1780-1, iii. 
19-74, iv. 3750—6, vn. 161—7(5 , liht of bioks by 
the author at the end of 'Tho Consummation 
information furuibhud by the Eov, W. Newman, 
tho Eev. D. Llewelyn-D ivies, Mr. P. n. Il.ir- 
drag, and Mrs. Gniso; Rnwlinson MS. (Bod- 
leian) i. 461, xviii. 144 ] G. A. A. 

NEWCOMBE, THOMAS, the elder 
(1627-1681), ldng’B printer to Charles IT, 
was bora at Dunehureh, 'Warwickshire, in 
1627, Between 1666 and April 1900 he 
was the proprietor and print er of tho ‘ Mer- 
cuTius Publicus ’ and the ‘Parliamentary 
Intelligencer.’ On 20 May 1867 he pro- 
duced at Thames Stboet the first number of 
the ' Public Advertiser,’ a weekly news- 
paper consisting almost ontiroly of advor- 
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tisemants and skipping intelligence. Prom 
about 1666 he reprmtedthe' Oxford Gazette ' 
under the title of the ' London Gazette,’ 
which up to 19 July 1888 is entered in the 
1 Stat loners' Register ’ as the property of ‘ Tho- 
mas Newcombe of the Savoy.’ Ha was also 
the proprietor of the ‘ Public Intelligencer/ 
On 24 Dec. 1676 the patent of king’s printer 
1 for the printing of all hibles, new testa- 
ments, hooks of common prayer, of all trans- 
lations, statutes, with notes or without, 
abridgments of the same, proclamations and 
injunctions,’ was granted to Thomas New- 
combe and Henry Hills for thirty years, 
commencing after the various tarns pre- 
viously grunted to Charles and Matthew 
Barker, which began 10 Jan. 1679, and came 
to an end 10 Jau. 1709. Tho patent of New- 
combe and Ilills consequently expired in 
1780, when it was assigned by tlieir oxecn- 
tors to John Baskott. [q. v.] and others. 

Tho third volume of Dugdnle’s ‘Monasti- 
con ’ was printed by Newcombe in 1678. 
He was called to the bar of the nouse of 
Commons on 7 Nov. 1678 to account for a 
mat erial error in a translation of the * Gazette ' 
into French ( Journals of the House of Com- 
mon i, ix. 634). Ho explained lhat the error 
was due to his translator, M. Moranville. 
IIo was an office-bearer of the company of 
Stationers, and left the company a silver 
bowl. He died 20 Dec. 1681, in Ins fifty- 
fiflh year, and was buried at Dunchurcli, 
whore, in tho south aisle of the church, a 
tnblot was erected by lus son. Ilis widow, 
‘Mrs. Dorothy Hutchinson,’ diod 28 Feb. 
1718. 

TnosrAs Nnwroirnn the younger {cl. 1 691), 
king’s printer to Chnrlos II, James II, and 
Willinm in, son of the above, died 27 March 
1091, and was buried at Dunchurcli, War- 
wickshire. llo left money to build alms- 
houses at Dunchurcli. 

[Colvilo’s Warwickshire Worthies [1870] pp, 
541-3; Dtigdale’s Warwickshire, 1730, i. 285; 
Androws's History of British Journalism, 1859, 
i. 40, 66-6 ; Bourno’s History of Newspapers, 
1887, i. 23, 39; Hansard's Typography, 1823, 
pp. 170-82; Timperley's Encyclopedia, 1843, 

9 ). 825, 661-2 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anted, ix. 551, 
lustr. Lit. HUt. iv. 204, Library Chronicle, ii. 
165.] H. R T, 

NEW OOME, HENRY (1027-1695), non- 
oonformist minister, fourth son of Stephen 
Newcome, rector of Caldicote, Buniingdon- 
shiro, was bnrn at Caldicote, and baptised on 
27 Nov. 1627. Ilis raolhpr was Bose, daugh- 
ter of Henry 'Williamson, B.D. (a native of 
Salford; rector of Oontngton, Cambridge- 
shire), and granddaughter of Thomas Sparke, 
D.D. [q, v, J one of the puritan divines at tho 
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Hampton Court conference in 1001, Henry 
was early left an orphan ; his parents were 
buried in the same coffin on 4 Feb. 1642. 
He was educated by his eldest brother, 
Itobert, who succeeded as rector of Caldi- 
cole. On 10 May 1644 he was admitted at 
St. John's College, Cambridge, but owing to 
the civil war his studies were intermitted 
till 10 May 1645. He graduated B. A. 2 Feb. 
1648, M.A. 1 July 1651. On 24 Sept, 1047 
be became schoolmaster at Conglcton, Che- 
shire, and soon began to preach. He was 
already married when, on 22 Aug. 1648, ha 
received presbyterian ordination at Sand- 
bach, Cheshire. lie had a prospect of settle- 
ment at Alvanley Chapel, in the parish of 
Frodsham, Cheshire ; hut in October 1648 ha 
received a unanimous call to the perpetual 
cuiacy of Goostrey, Cheshire, through the 
interest of his wife’s cousin, Henry Man- 
waring of Kerminclmm, in whose house he 
subsequently lived. lie entered on his 
duties at Goostrey on 28 Nov. 1048, but 
Manwaring’s intorest soon obtained for linn 
the rectory of Gawswortb, Cheshire, to 
which he removed on 8 April 1660. lie 
visited Manchester for the first time on 
IS Sept. 1651, and found some of _ his 
mothers relatives, On 26 Dec. lie subscribed 
the ‘engagement ’ of fidelity to the existing 
government, much against the grain, for he 
was always a roy ali at. ne had already taken 
the ‘league and covenant.’ lie was closely 
associated with the religious work of John 
Machin (1624-1664) [q. v.] In October 1063 
he joinod with Adam Martin dale [q. v .] in 
the establishment of a clerical union for 
Cheshire on the model of Baxter's Worces- 
tershire agreement. 

On the death of Richard Hollinworth 
[q. v.l, Newcome was elected (5 Deo. 1056) 
one of the preachers at the collegiate church 
of Manchester. After much hesitation he 
settled in Manchester on 23 April 1657. Ilis 
ministry was exceedingly popular. lie be- 
came a member of tho first presbyterian 
classis of Lancashire, attending for the first 
time on 12 May 1667. He sat ae delegate 
in the Lancashire provincial assembly in 
1668 and 1669. Ills preshy terianism was 
not of a severe type ; and he entered warmly 
into the abortive proposals for an accom- 
modation with independents formulated at 
Manchester on IS July 1660. 

Newcome was deeply involved in the pre- 
parations for a royalist rising (5 Aug, 1669) 
under George Booth, first lordDelamerfa. v.] 
After the rout at Northwich (29 Aug.), Lil- 
burne put Henry Boot ( 1690 P-1069) [q.v.] the 
i ndependen t into Newcom e's p ulpit (25 Aug.), 
and he expected to he deposed, hut his minis- J 


trations were only interrupted for one Sun- 
day. As early as 6 May 1060 he publicly 
prayed for the king 1 by periphrasis.’ Ha 
conducted a religious service as prelirmnaiy 
to the proclamation of the king at Manches- 
ter on Saturday, 12 May. Ilis thanksgiving 
sermon (24 May) produced a great impres- 
sion. It was published with the title < Usur- 
pation Defeated and David Restored.’ 

The Restoration was fatal to his prefer- 
ment. The constitution (1085) of Manchester 
collegiate church, which had been subverted 
in 1046, was restored, and three new fellows 
were installed (17 Sept. 1360). Great efforts 
were made to retain Newcome. A petition 
from 444 parishioners was backed by a testi- 
monial signed among others by Sir George 
Booth and Henry Bridgeman [q. v.] Q n 
21 Sept. Charles II added his name to the 
list from which fellows were to be chosen, 
hut it was too late. The new fellows all 
had other preferments, so Newcome con- 
tinued to preach ae their deputy; his last 
sermon in the collegiate church was on 
31 Aug. 1062, the Sunday after the coming 
into force of the Uniformity Act. Sugges- 
tions were made that he should rccoive epi- 
scopal ordination privately, hut this was a 
point on which he would not give way. 

lie remained in Manchester till the Five 
Miles Act came into force (25 March 1660), 
and then removed to Ellenbrook, in Wors- 
ley parish, Lancashire. At this time he 
travelled about a good deal, making three 
visits to London. In June 1670 he visited 
Dublin, and received a call (25 July) to sue- 
ceed Edward Baynes at Wine Tavern Street 
mooting house, which he declined. On 
16 Oct. 1070 ho returned to Manchester, 
preached in private houses, and was fined for 
so doing. He took out a licence (21 April) 
under the indulgence of 1672, and preached 
publicly, first in his own house, and then in 
a licensed barn (at Cold House, near Shude- 
hill) after evening church liour9. These ser- 
vices were interrupted in 1674 and discon- 
tinued in 1676, but ho remained in Manches- 
ter, performing such private ministrations as 
he could. In February 1677 he was offered 
a ohaplainoy to the widowed Countess of 
Donogall ; he stayed five weeks at her house 
in Loudon, hut declined the situation. On 
the appeoranco (4 April 1687) of James’s 
declaration for liberty of conscience, he 
preached publicly, first in a vacant house, 
then (from 12 June) in. Thomas Stockton’s 
barn/which was speedily enlarged, and opened 
(31 July) for worship ‘in the public time.' 
He took lus turn monthly at Ililton’s lec- 
ture at Bolton, Lancashire. On 7 Aug. John 
Charlton [q v.] was engaged as his assistant. 
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A number of nonconformist minis) ors waited 
for James II at Eon ton Heath on 27 Aug. ; 
Newcome as senior was expected to addresa 
the long; he put it off on Jollie, but James 
pive no opportunity for any address, The 
windows of the barn meeting-house wore 
broken (30 Nov.) by Sir John Bland, In April 
1693 a new meeting-house was projected ; 
Newcome was doubtful of the success of the 
gclieme. Ground was bought on 20 June 
at Plungen’s Meadow (now Cross Street) j 
the building was begun on 18 July, a gal- 
lery was added as a private speculation by 
aoTeement dated 12 Feb, 1694, and the meet- 
ing-house wbb opened by Newcome on 24 June 
1694. It was wreckoa by a Jacobite mob 
m June 1716, and has since been enlarged, 
but much of the original structure remains, 

By this time Newcome had abandoned his 
presbytevianiam, and entered into a minis- 
terial alliance on the basis of the London 
union of 1690 [see Hown, Johh, 1680-1706], 
dropping the terms ‘ preebyterian ’ and ‘aon- 
gregational.’ A union of tbis kind was pro- 
jected m Lancashire in 1692. Newcome was 
moderator of ‘ a general meeting of ministers 
of the United Bietheren ’ at Bolton, Lanca- 
shire, on 3 April 1693. lie was appointed 
with Thomas Jollie on 4 Sept. 1894 Mo 
manage the correspondence ’ for the county. 
This was his last public work ; he preached 
only occasionally at Ms new chapel, deliver- 
inghis last sermon thero on 13 June 1096. 

He died at Manchester on 17 Sept. 1096, 
and was buried (20 Sept.) near the pulpit in 
his chapel, Chorlton preaching the funeral 
sermon. Ilia inscribed tombstone is in the fioor 
of the east aisle. Ilia portrait, finished 16 Sept. 
1668 by ‘Mr. Cunney,’ was engraved by II. 
White, and again by John Bull (1826) j Baker 
kas a poor woodcut from it. The original ie at 
the Lancashire Independent College, Whal- 
ley Eange, near Manchester. He married, 
on 0 July 1648, Elizabeth (1020-1700), 
daughter of Peter Manwaring (d, 24 Nov. 
1064) of Smallwood, Cheshire, by whom he 
had (1) Rose, horn on 24 April 1649 and 
buried 4 May 1719, unmarried ; (2) Ilenry 
(see below); (3) Daniel, bom on 29 Oct, 
1662 and died 9 Feb. 1684 ; he was twice 
married and left issue ; (4) Elizabeth, born 
on 11 April 1066, died unmarried ; (6) Peter 
(bbb below). 

Newcome's most important work is his 
‘Diary’ (begun 10 July 1048), of which a 
portion (80 Sept. 1661-29 Sept. 1863) was 
edited (1849) by Thomas neywood for the 
Chatham Society. His ‘ Autobiography,’ an 
abstract of the ‘ Diary,’ to 3 Sept. 1696, was 
edited (1862, 2 vols/) for tho same society by 
Bichard Parkinson, D.D. fq. v.), with a family 

VOL. xiv. 


1 memoir (written 1846) by Thomas New- 
come. It has none of the graphic power of 
I the contemporary ‘ Life ’ of Adam Martin- 
I dale, andis very introspective, but givesaclear 
picture of the writer in hie much-tried sensi- 
tiveness and Ms unascetic puritoniam. New- 
come was no stranger to the shuffle-board or 
the billiard table; though he never drank 
healths he drank wine, and had a weakness 
for tobacco. As a contributor to the local 
Malory of his timo he is in one respect more use- 
ful than Mnrtmdale ; he very rarely conceals 
names. In ‘The Censures of the Church 
Revived,’ Sea., 1069, 4to, the section headed 
‘ A True and Perfect Narrative,’ &c., is by 
Newcome; it gives extracts from the origi- 
nal records of the first preebyterian classis 
of Lancashire, which supply a few points 
omitted in the existing minutes. His 1 Faith- 
ful Narration’ of the life of John Machin 
was finished in February 1606, and published 
anonymously in 1071, 12mo, with prefatory 
epistle by Sir Charles Wolseley. He re- 
vised the ‘Narrative’ (1886) of the life of 
John Angier [q, y.] by Oliver Heywood 
[q. v.] His other works are: 1. ‘The 
Sinner’s Hope,’ &c., 1060, 8vo. 2. ‘ Usur- 
pation Defeated,’ &c., 1660, 8vo. 3. ‘An 
Help to the Duty in , . . SiclineBS,’ &c., 
108o, 12mo. 4. ‘ A Plain Discourse about 
. . . Anger,’ &c., 1693, 8vo. Oalamy men- 
tions without date a sermon on ‘ The Cove- 
nant of Grace.’ In Slate’s ‘ Select Noncon- 
formists’ Remains,’ &c., 1814, 12mo, are 
sermonB by Newcome from his manuscripts. 

Nnwoomi, Senet (1050-1713), eldest son 
of the above, was horn at Qawaworth rectory 
on 28 May 1660. He was admitted at St. 
Edmund Hall, Oxford, on 23 March 1667, 
became curate at Shelsley, Worcestershire, 
in January 1672 ; rector of Tattonhall, Che- 
shire, 29 July 1676 ; and rector of Middleton, 
Lancashire, towards the end of 1701, He 
died in June 1713. He married in April 
1077, and had a son Henry and three daugh- 
ters. He published single sermons, 1089- 
1712. 

Newcomb, Pbxbb (1666-1788), third son 
of the above, was born at Gawswortb reo- 
tory on 6 Nov. 1666. He was admitted at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, in 1673, re- 
moved to St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, in April 
1076, and removed same year to Brosenose 
College, Oxford, and graduated M.A, in June 
1680, He became curate at Orookham, 
Hampshire, in March 1880 ; vicar of Alden- 
ham, Hertfordshire, in September 1688; and 
vicar of Hackney, Middlesox, in September 
1703. Hs died on 6 Oot. 1738. He mar- 
ried (1681) Ann, daughter of Eustace nook, 
and had twelve children, of whom six sur- 

Y 
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vived him. He published 1 A Oatechetieal 
Course of Sermons’ in 1702, 8vo, 2 vols,, and 
single sermons (1 705 -37). IIis porl rait was 
engraved by Vertue (Bromley), Hisgvond- 
son Peter is separately noticed. 

[Noweome's Autobiography, 1852 (Chatham 
Soe.); Newcoma's Diary, 1849 (Chatham fioo.); 
Funeral Sermon by Chorlton, 1890; Calamy's 
Account, 1718, pp. 891 sq.; Calamy's Continua- 
tion, 1727, i. 656, Halley’s Lancashire, 1809; 
Baker's Memorials of a Dissenting Chapel, 1884, 
pp. iv sq., 2 eg., 180 sq. ; Minutes of Manches- 
ter Presbyterian Claseis, 1891, ii. 200 sq., iii. 
360 sq. (Chetham Soo.) ; Nightingale’sLancashirs 
Nonconformity, 1893, v. 81 sq,; Addit. MS. 
24485 (extraots from Jollie’s church-book); 
Drysdale’s History of the Presbyterians in Eng- 
land.] A. G. 

NEWCOME, PETEE (1727-1797), anti- 
quary, bom at Wellow in Hampshire in 1727, 
was son of Peter Newcome (1884-1744), 
rector of Shenley, Hertfordshire, and grand- 
son of PeterNewcome (1656-1788) [see under 
Newcomb, Henry], He was educated at 
Hackney School, entered Queene' College, 
Cambridge, on 7 Nov. 1743, and graduated 
LL.B. in 1760 (College Eegieter), He was 
instituted rector of Shenley, on his own 
petition, on 23 Dec. 1762, was collated to a 
prebend at LlandafF on 16 March 1767 
(Lu Nbvb, Fasti , ed. Ilardy, ii. 208), and to 
a prebend at St. Aaaph on 4 May 1764 (ib. 
i. 90). The last preferment he handed over 
to his brother, Henry, in 1706, on being pre- 
sented to the sinecure rectory of Dtirowen, 
Montgomemahire. By the appointment of 
his friend, J. Heathcote, he twice preached 
Lady Moyer’s lectures in St. Paul’s, and was 
the last preacher on that endowment. In 
1780 Sir Gilbert Heathcote gave him the 
rectory of Pitaea, Essex. He died unmarried 
in his sister’s house at Hadley, near Barnet, 
Middlesex, on 2 April 1797 (OussASB, Hert- 
fordshire, ‘ Hundred of Decorum,’ pp. 320, 
323). 

Newcome was author of : 1. 1 Maccabeis,’ 
a Latin poem, 4to, 1787. 2. ' The nistory 
of the . . . Abbey of St. Alban,’ 4to, 1798- 
1796, in two volumes, a creditable compila- 
tion. 

[Nichols’s Lit, Anecd. ix. 134; Gent. Mag. 
1797 pt. i. p. 187.] G. G. 

NEWCOME, WILLIAM (1729-1800), 
archbishop of Armagh, was bom at Abing 1 - 
don, Berkshire, on 10 April 1729. He was 
the second son of Joseph Newcome, vicar of 
St. Helen's, Abingdon, rector of Barton-iu- 
the-Clay, Bedfordshire, and grand-nephew 
of Henry Newcome [q, v,] AftBr passing 
through Ahiugdon grammar school, lie ob- 


tained (1745) a scholarship at Pembroke 
College, Oxford; he removed to Hertford 
College, and graduated M.A. 1763, and D.D. 
1766. He was elected (1763) fellow, and 
afterwards vice-principal of Hertford Col- 
lege, and was an eminent tutor ; among big 
pupils was (1704--5) Charles JameB Pox 
[q, v.] It is said by Mant that some sportive- 
ness of Fox was the occasion of Newcome's 
left arm being crushed in a door, necessi- 
tating its amputation. In 1766 Francis 
Seymour Conway [q. v.], then Earl of Hert- 
ford, was appointed lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land; he took Newcome with him os his 
chaplain. Before the end of the year New- 
come was promoted to the see of Dromore 
which had become vacant in April. He was* 
translated to Ossorv in 1776 ; to Waterford 
and Lismore in 1779 ; finally he was made 
archbishop of Armagh and primate of all 
Ireland on 26 Jan. 1796, during the short- 
lived viceroyalty of Fitzwilliam. 

Newcome’s elevation to the primacy was 
said to be the express aot of Georgs HI. 
lie had no English patron hut Fox, who 
was not then in power. IIis appointment 
was described by Lord Oharlamont as the 
reward of charaofer, principles, and era- 
dition. His private fortune was large; he 
was able to advance without difficulty a 
aum of between fifteen and sixteen thousand 
pounds, assigned by parliament to the heirs 
of his predecessor, Eichard Robinson, baron 
Rokeby. In his primary visitation of the 
province (1796) he strongly urged the ne- 

g lectod duty of clerical residence. He spent 
irge sums on the improvement of the ca- 
thedral and palace at Armagh, and though 
quiet and domestic in his own tastes, dis- 
pensed a dignified hospitality. During his 
wholo episcopal career ho was an exemplary 
prelate. 

MoBt of his leisure he devoted to biblical 
studies, chiefly exegetioal, and especially 
with a view to an amended English version 
of the scriptures. His first important pub- 
lication was ‘ An Harmony of the Gospels,’ 
&c., Dublin, 1778, fob, on the basis of Le 
Olerc, the Greek text being given with vari- 
ous readings from Wetstem. In this work 
he oriticised Priestley’s adoption (1777) of 
the hypothesis (1783) of Nicholas Mann 
[g.v.], limiting our Lord’s ministry to a 
single year. Priestley defended himself in 
his English ‘Harmony’ (1780), and New- 
come replied in a small volume, ‘ The Dura- 
tion of onr Lord’s Ministry,’ &o., Dublin, 
1780, 12mo. The controversy was continued 
in two pamphlets by Priestley and one by 
Newcome, ‘A Reply,’ &c., Dublin, 1781, 
12mo ; it closed with a private lotter from 
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Newcome to Priestley (19AprE1732). While 
he held his ground against Piiestloy, on 
anotherpoint Newcome subsequently revised 
bis ' Harmony ’ in 'A Review of the Chief 
Difficulties . . . relating to our Lord’s Re- 
surrection, ’ &c., 1792, 4to ; in this lie recurs 
to the hypothesis of George Benson, D.D. 

S . v,] An English ‘ Hannony,’ on the basis 
’Newcome’s Greek one, was published in 
1802, 8vo ; reprinted 1827, 8vo. 

As an interprater of the prophets, New- 
come followed Robert Lowth[q.v.],the dis- 
coverer of the parallelisms of Hebrew poetry. 
His ‘Attempt towards an Improved Version, 
a Metrical Arrangement, and an Explanation 
of the Twelve Minor Prophets,’ fee., 1785, 4to 
(reissued, with additions from Horsley and 
Blayney, Pontefract, 1809, 8vo, El-printed), 
is bis best work. In bis version be claims 
to give * the critical sense . . . and not the 
opinions of any denomination,’ In his notes 
he makes frequent use of the manuscripts 
of Seeker. It was followed by ‘ An Attempt 
towards an Improved Version ... of . . . 
Ezekiel,’ &c., Dublin, 1788, 4to (reprinted 
1886, 8vo). These were parts of a larger 
plan, set forth in ‘ An Historical View of 
the English Biblical Translations,’ &c., 1792, 
8vo, with suggestions for a revision by au- 
thority. Newcome himself worked at a 
revision of the whole English bible. The 
New Testament portion was printed as ‘ An 
Attempt towards Revising our English 
Translation of the Greek Scriptures,’ &c., 
Dublin, 1796, 8vo, 2 vols. ; the text adopted 
was the first edition (1776-7) of Griesbach, 
and there were numerous notes. The work 
was withheld from publication till (1800) 
after Newcome’s death ; as the impression 
was damaged in crossing from Dublin, the 
number of copies for sale was small. In 
1808 the Unitarians issued anonymously on 
‘Improved Version upon the basis of Arch- 
bishop Newcome’s New Translation,’ The 
adaptations for a sectarian purpose were 
mainly the work of Thomas Belsham [q.v.], 
to whom an indignant expostulation wob 
addressed (7 Aug. 1809) by Newcoma’s con- 
uection, Joseph Stock, B.l)., bishop of Kil- 
lala and Aohonry. 

Newcome died at his residence, St. Ste- 
phen’s Green, Dublin, on 11 Jan. 1800, and 
was buried in the chapel of Trinity Oollego. 
He was twice married, and had by his firs! 
wife one daughter, by his second wife a nu- 
merous family. A bust portrait of New- 
coma in episcopal habit by an unknown 
band was m 1867 in the possession of the 
Archbishop of Armagh. 

In addition to the above he published 
three single sermons (1767-72) and a charge 


(1795) ; also 1 Observations on our Lord’s 
Conduct as a Divine Instructor,’ &c. 1782, 
4 to; 2nd ed. revised, 1795, 8vo; 3rd ed. 
1820, 8vo; also Oxford, 1852, 8vo. His 
interleaved bible, in four folio volumes, con- 
taining his collections for a revised version 
of the Old Testament, was deposited in the 
Lambeth Library. A few of his lotters to 
Joshua Toulmin, D.D., are in the ‘ Monthly 
Repository,’ 1806, pp. 458 sq., 618 sq. 

[General Biography, 1708-1815, vii. 367 sq. 
(article by T. Morgan, bused on an autobiogra- 
phical memoir by Newcome, and information 
from Robert Newcome, his brother); Gent. Mag. 
1800, i. 0Oeq„ 219; Bolsham'a Life of Lindsey, 
1812, pp. 459 sq.; Chalmers's Biographical Dic- 
tionary, 1816, xxiii. 113 sq.; Rutt's Memoirs of 
Priestley, 1881, i. 204 ; Priestley’s Works, xx 
224; Kant’s Hist, of the Church of Ireland, 
1840, ii. 686 sq.] A. G. 

NEWCOMEN, ELIAS (1560 P-1614), 
schoolmaster, descended from the New- 
comens of Saltfleetby, Lincolnshire, was 
younger Bon of OharleB Newcomen of Bourne, 
Lincolnshire. Matthew Newoomen [q. v.1 
was his second cousin. He matriculated 
as a pensioner of Clare nail, Cambridge, on 
12 May 1565, but migrated to Magdalene 
College in that university, where he gra- 
duated B.A. m 1668-9, and commenced, M. A. 
in 1672 (Ooopbe, Athena Cantabr, iu. 17). 
He was elected to a fellowship in Ms college ; 
but Dr. Koike, the master, ejected him from 
it, on the ground of his not having bean duly 
admitted. Soon afterwards Newcomen set 
up a grammar school in his own house near 
London, having usually twenty or thirty 
scholars, the children or well-to-do parents 
In 1680 he was an unsuccessful candidate for 
the kead-mastersMp of Merchant Taylors, 
School. He was warmly recommended by 
Lord Chancellor Bromley and Sir Edward 
Osborne, alderman of London. Lord Oheyne 
was another liberal patron. He was still 
engaged iu tuition on 2 July 1602, when 
he wrote a letter to Mrs, Maynard, assuring 
her that he would take great care of the edu- 
cation of her son (fiemdowne MS. 72, f. 180). 
In 1600 he was Presented to the living of 
Stoke-Eleming, Devonshire. He died and 
was buried there in 1614. A brass to his 
memory is in the ohurch fW outhy, Devon- 
shire Parishes, 1887, i. 871). He married in 
1679 Prothesa Shobridgs or Shoreditoh. Hrs 
great-grandson, Thomas Newoomen the in- 
ventor, is separately noticed. 

He published ' ADefenoe and true Decla- 
ration of the Thinges lately done in the Lowe 
Oountrev, whereby may easily be seen to 
whom all the Beginning and Cause of the 
late Troubles ana Calamities is to be im- 

t2 
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puted. And therewith also the Schlaunders 
wherewith the Adversaries do burden the 
Churches of the Lowe Countrey are plainly 
confuted,’ black letter, London (John Daye) 
[1676 F], 12mo. This is a translation of a 
work which had appeared in Dutch and 
Latin, and it is dedicated by Newcomen to 
his ‘singular good lord and patron, the Lord 
Clieyne. The printing of the book is 
erroneously ascribed by Ames to William 
Middleton. A letter from him to Sir Francis 
Walsingham, written in October 1 688, is in 
the Record Office ( State Papers, Dom., Eliz. 
ccxvii. art. 78). 

(Ames's Typogr. Antiq, (Herbert), 1 . 676; 
Cal. State Papors, Dom. Eliz. 1581 - 90 , p. 606 , 
Strype’s Whitgift, pp. 26, 69, &L ; Marshall’s 
Genealogist, passim.] T C. 

NEWCOMEN, MATTHEW (1610 P- 
1669), ejected minister, and one of the authors 
of ‘ Smectymnuus,’ bom at Colchester about 
1610, was second son of Stephen Newcomen 
by liis first wife, and second cousin of Elias 
Newcomen [q. v.] The father was the third 
son of John Newcomen, and Alice, daughter 
of John Gascoigne of Leasingcroft, Yorkshire. 
He was grandson of Brian, and great-grand- 
son of Martvn le Newcomen (d. 1686), all of 
Saltfleetby, Lincolnshire. He was presented 
to the vicarage of St. Peter’s, Colchester, on 
18 July 1600, and was enrolled a burgess of 
the town (MorantMSS., Colchester Museum). 
Hie will was proved on SI May 1681 . 

Matthew was educated under William 
Kempe, at the Royal Grammar School of 
Colchester, and on 8 Nov. 1620 was elected 
the second scholar on the foundation of 
‘Robert Lewis and Mary Ms wife,’ at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. He graduated 
B.A. in 1029, and M.A. in 1 683. Oalamy 
says ‘he was much esteemed as a wit, ana 
for his curious parts, which being afterwards 
sanctified by Divine grace fitted him for emi- 
nent service in the church,’ On the death of 
John Rogers [q.v.] on 18 Oot. 1680, New- 
comen was recommended by his friend J ohn 
Knowles (1600P-1685) [q. v.l, then lecturer 
at Colchester, to the lectureship, wMch was 
supported by voluntary contributions at Ded- 
ham, seven miles off. 

Newcomen soon became the leader of the 
church reform party in Essex. He mar- 
ried the sister of Oalamy’s wife, and assisted 
Calamy to write ‘Smectymnuus’ [see under 
Calami, Edmund, the older], published in 
London in 1841, The authors at once became 
marked men, and on 24 Nov., when New- 
comen preached at the weekly lecture at 
Stowmarket, where Thomas Young [q. v.], 
another Smectymnuan, was vicar, there were 


‘ abundance of ministers,’ and a quart of wine 
was 1 sent for’ at the lecture dinner (church- 
warden’s accounts in Hollinqswoeth’s Mist, 
of Stoiimarket, pp. 146, 1 80). 

Newcomen, who drew up a catechism with 
John Arrowsmith (1602-1669) [q. v,"| and An- 
thony Tuckney, was chosen one of the West- 
minster divines, and preached the opening 
sermon before the assembly and both houses 
of parliament on the afternoon of Saturday, 
7 J uly 1648. He wishes that ‘ their traducem 
might he witnesses of their learned, grave, 
and pious debates. - He was on the third com- 
mittee, which met iu the Jerusalem Chamber, 
and was to deal with Articles 8, 9, and 10. 
He was also on committees to ‘considora way 
of expediting the examination of ministers,' 
to inquire or scandalous books, to petition 
parliament, and to communicate with the 
Scottish assembly. 

Newcomen did. not sign the petition for 
the presbyterian form of church government 
presented by the Essex and Suffolk clergy 
on 29 May 1646, but he drew up and signed, 
with one hundred and twenty-nine others, 
the ‘ Testimony of the Ministers in Essex,’ 
London, 1648. 

When the ‘ Agreement’ was sent down for 
the signatures of the clergy, Essex men were 
again in arms, and headed by Rogers of 
"Wethersfield, Collins of Braintree, New- 
comen and his friend, George Smith, vicar of 
Dedham, they drew up ‘ ThB Essbx Watch- 
men’s Watchword,’ London, 1649, protesting 
against evils lurking under its proposals, and 
especially against ‘oneparenthesisfproposing 
toleration], which like the fly in thB box of 
ointment may make it abhorrent in the nos- 
trils of every one who is judicious and pious.’ 

Newoomon was appointed an assistant to 
the commission of ‘ Triers of Scandalous 
Ministers,’ &o., for Essex in 1664, In 1666 
he was town lecturer at Ipswich (Bkowm, 
Hist, of Congregationalism in Norfolk and 


although Oalamy, Young, Manton, 8pnr- 
stow, and others accepted. He was a member 
of the Savoy conference in 1660, ‘ the most 
constant,’ Baxter wrote, ‘ in assisting ns.’ On 
10 Oct, 1 661 be was created D.D. But ‘for 
such a man to declare unfeigned assent and 
consent, as required by the Act of Uniformity, 
was impossible’ (Davids, Hist, of Evangel. 
Nonconf. in Essex), He preached bis last ser- 
mon as lecturer at Dedham, on 20 Aug. 1662, 
on Rev. iff. 8. He urged those ‘ unablo to 
enjoy pnhlio helps for sanctifying the Lord's 
day at home, to travel to other congregations, 
or to redouble theirfervour in secret andfamily 
devotion.’ A few weeks later he preached 


Suffolk, 
of cliapl 


pp. 162, 167). He refusod tho office 
rin to Charles n at the Restoration. 
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‘Ultimum Vale, or the Last Farewell of a 
Minister of the Gospel to a beloved People/ 
London, 1663. 

On 80 July 1682 the English community 
at Leyden was authorised by the magistrate 
to call Newcomen from Dedham. In De- 
cember following he accepted the call, and 
become pastor of the English church there, 
Professor Hornbeck, and many others of the 
university, appreciated his abilities. La 16G8 
his congregation voted him a yearly salary 
of one thousand florins, with an additional 
fire hundred on 1 Fab. 1869 ( Leyden Stadt- 
archiv). 

The name of ‘ Newcomen, minister/ was 
included among fourteen persons warned 
home by a royal proclamation issued 20 March 
1606, signed by Charles II on 9 April (State 
Papers, Dom. 1606-6, pp. 818, 342), but it 
■was struck out owing to personal influence. 
Sir John Webster, under elate 6 March 1667, 
wrote to the king from abroad, begging 
license to remain for himself, and also for ‘Mr. 
Nathaniel [an obvious error for Matthew] 
Newcomen, a poore preaohor at Leyden, that 
hath a siche wife and five poore and sicklye 
children. He came out of England with 
license, and liveth peaceably, not meddling 
with anie affaires m England, hath done 
nothingtowardspriutingordispersingbookes, 
and has constantly prayed for tlie King ana 
Council. He humbly craveth to be exempt 
from the summons, and is readye to purge 
himself by word or oath before any Oornis- 
saiy yr. Majie. may appoint.’ Webster says 
ha writes at ‘ the entreaty of several persons 
of respect, and by Mr. Rickard Maden, 
proacher at Amsterdam 1 (ib, 1660-7, p. 649), 

Newcomen died at Leyden about 1 Sept, 
1669 of tlio plague. On 16 Sept, his funeral 
sermon waspreached at Dedham by John Fair- 
fax (1828-1700) [q. v.], ejected minister of 
Barking, Suffolk. Great numbers were pre- 
sent, and in the returns made to Sheldon that 
year thaservico is spoken of as ‘ an outrageous 
conventicle.’ The sermon was published 
under the title of ' The Dead Salat yet speak- 
ing/ London, 1079. Newcomen’s widow was 
granted on 18 March 1870 permission to sell 
his hooks, and on 8 April she, meaning to 
return to England, was voted five hundred 
florins * in consideration of the good services 
of her deceased husband, and of nor recoiviug 
as guests the preachers who came to Loydou 
since his death about seven months ago’ 
(Leyden Stadtaralm), Newcomen’s house 
at Dedham, ‘which cost him 6001/ was pur- 
chased from his representatives in 1708 by a 
successor in the lectureship, William Burkitt 
[q. v.] the commentator, and, together with 
a sum collected by him, settled upon the lec- 


turers (Letter from Burkitt, quoted in The 
Churchill Dedham in the Seventeenth Century 
by the Rev. G . TayloT, D.O.L., lecturer, 1868 ). 

Newcomeu married in 1640 Hannah, daugh- 
ter of Robert Snelling, M.P. for Ipswich 
1614-26, sister of Edmund Calamy’s first 
wife, and widow of Gilbert Reyney or Rany, 
rector of St. Mary’s Stoke, Ipswich. New- 
comen was her third husband, the first being 
one Prettiman (Hunter MSS.) Four sons 
and seven daughters were born to Newcomen 
at Dedham, but six died in early childhood, 
and were bulled there. There wore living in 
1667 Stephen, baptised on 17 Sept. 1646; 
Hannah, baptised on 9 March 1647 ; Martha, 
30 March 1661; Alice, 26 July 1652; and 
Sarah, 26 Aug. 1666. Stephen was inscribed 
a member of Leyden University on 28 May 
1668, ret. 17, ‘ student in philosophy.’ It is 
probable that he was the father of Stephen 
Newcomen, vicar of Braintreo 1709-88, donor 
to that living of a considerable sum of money 
ae well ns curious communion plate, and vicar 
of Boreham, Essex, from 1738 until his death, 
16 July 1760, aged 72. 

Matthew N o wcomeu is said to have written 
a work called ‘ Irenicum,’ which must not be 
confounded with Stillingfleet’s ‘Irenicum, a 
Weapon Salve for the Church’s Wounds/ 
1662. He also published seven sermons sepa- 
rately, and is statod by Hunter ( Chorus 
Vatwm) to have writton verses on the death 
of Richard Vines [q. v.] 

Matthew’s elder brother, Thomas Nnw- 
Oomen (1003 P-1666), horn at Oolchester 
about 1603, was educated at the Royal Gram- 
mar School there, and on 6 Nov. 1622 elected 
tho first Lewis scholar at St. John’s Collego, 
Cambridge (‘Admissions/ in Essex Arch. 
Trans, vol. iv. pt. ii. p, 7, New Ser.) Ho gra- 
duated B,A, in 1024, and M, A. 1 028-9. After 
holding tbolivingof St.Runwald’s, Oolchos- 
t or, for a short time, he was presented on 
10 Nov. 1028 to Iloly Trinity. Unlike his 
puritan brot her Matthew, he became a strong 
royalist, and in the parliamentarian town of 
Colchester was an object of marked bate. lie 
was arrostod at one o" clock on the morning of 
22 Aug. 1642, as ho was starting to join the 
royal army at Nottingham in the company 
of Sir John Lucas. An infnviatod mob tore 
tho clothes off his back, beat bim with cud- 
gels and halberds, and carried him to the 
Moot Hall, On the Friday following he was 
committed to the Fleet, where he remained 
until 24 Sept, Complaints of Newcomen 
were laid before the committee for scandalous 
ministers in Essex on 2 April 1044, on the 
ground that ho left his cure unprovided for, 

‘ when in town preached but seldom/ and re- 
fused to administer the saoramenl except at 
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the rails ( State Papers, Dom. 1641-8, p. 620). 
He was no doubt sequestered, blit was appa- 
rently allowed to return to his living, lie 
was instituted to the rectory of Olothall, 
Hertfordshire, on 12 June 1653 (Otjssans, 
Hertfordshire). At the Restoration he peti- 
tioned the king, as a ‘great sufferer for his 
loyalty, and a true sonne of the church,’ for 
a mandamus to take his D.D. ( State Papers, 
Dom. 1660-1, 168). This was issued in Ooto- 
ber 1660. He waB also given a prebend at 
Lincoln in I860 (Ln Nnvn, Fasti, ii. 108). 
He died before 81 Hay 1665, when his suc- 
cessor at Olothall was appointed (Oussans). 
His eldest son, Stephen, born 26 May 1647, 
was admitted to Merchant Taylors’ School 
1666. 

[Tor both Matthew Newcomen and his bro- 
ther seo Davids’s Evangelical Nonconformity in 
Estes, pp. 208, 227-8, 380-3 ; Newoourr’s Ecoles. 
Rep. 1 . 620, ii. 182, 265; and the registers of St. 
John's Ooll. Cambridge, per the bursar, R. F, 
Scott, esq. 

For Matthew alone see Calamy and Fslmer’s 
Noneonf. Memorial, ii. 195-8, Continuation, ii. 
294, Abridgement, p. 212; Neal's Ilist. of Puri- 
tans, iv 889, 390 «.; Baxter’s Reliquiae, pp, 229, 
232, 281, 308-7; Mitchell’s Westminster As- 
sembly, pp. xviii, 138, 296, and his Minutes of 
the Session, pp. 804, 409, 419, 420, 428; Ken- 
nett’s Register, pp. 162, 188, 295, 398, 481, 640, 
900; Stevens's Hist, of the Scottish Church in 
Rotterdam, p. 316; Drysdale's History of the 
Presbyterians in England; Trans. Essex Archied. 
Soc. New Ser. vol iv. pt. ii. p. 11; Baker's 
MSS. Harl. 7040, ff. 272 d, 292 d ; Hunter’s 
Chorus Vatum, Addit. MS. 24489, fol. 283, and 
24492, fol. 19 ; Daroy’s A then® Suffalcionses, 
Addit. MS. 19105, fol. 620 ; information from 
the registers of Dedham per the Rev, C. A. Jones; 
andfrom the Leyden Stadtnrchiv, perO. M. Dory. 
For Thomas Newcomen see Walker's Sufferings 
of the Clergy, pt. ii. p. 31B ; Morcurius Rusticus, 
pp. 1-0 ; Laud’s Hist, of the Troubles and Tryals, 
pp. 260-1 , Sanderson's Complete Hist, of the 
Life and Raigno of Kiug Charles, 1668, p. 668 ; 
Addit. MS. 16669, fol. 269 ; Baker MS. Harl. 
7040, fol. 272 d, ; Cole MSS. xxvih. ff. 70, 71, 
Addit. MS. 6820.] 0. F. S. 

NEWCOMEN, THOMAS (1668-1729), 
inventor of the atmospheric steam-engine, 
son of Elias Newcomen, was bom at Dart- 
mouth, and baptised at St. Saviour’s Ohuroh 
on 28 Feb. 1688. nis great-grandfather, 
Elias Newcomen, is separately noticed. Tho- 
mas is believed to have been an ironmonger 
or a blacksmith, and he resided in a house 
in Lower Street, Dartmouth. He married 
in 1705 Hannah, daughter of Peter Way- 
mouth of Marlborough, Devonshire, the mar- 
riage license, dated 18 July of that year, 
being recorded in the principal registry of the 


diocese of Exeter, He died, probably in Lon- 
don, in 1729, his death being thus announced 
in the ‘ Monthly Chronicle ’ for August of 
that year, p. 169 : ‘ About Ike same time 
[7 Aug.] died Mr. Thomas Newcomen, sole 
inventor of that surprising machine for rais- 
ing water by fire.’ Letters of administra- 
tion to his estate were granted to Mb widow 
by the prerogative court of Canterbury on 
29 Nov. 1729. _ Newcomen left two bobs, 
Thomas and Eliaa, and the will of the latter 
was proved 22 Nov. 1766 (P. O. C., Rush- 
worth, p. 461). 

Thomas Lidstone of Dartmouth, who 
devoted much time to the investigation of 
Newcomen’s early life with very indifferent 
success, bought, on the domolition of New- 
comen’s house in Lower Streel, Dartmouth, 
a quantity of the woodwork, and used it 
in building a house for himself on Ridge 
Hill, which he called ‘ Newcomen Cottage, 1 
There is a street in the town named in com- 
memoration of the inventor (cf. Lidbtohb, 
Notes and Queries concerning Newcomen, 
1868, &c.) A view of the old house is in 
Smiles’s ‘Lives of Boullon and Watt.’ 

_ It is not known how Newcomen’s atten- 
tion came to be directed to the steam-engine, 
but he Beems to have been in communication 
with Dr. Hooke towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century upon the subject of Papin's 
proposals to obtain motive power by ex- 
hausting the air from a oylinder furnished 
with a piston. In the course of some notes 
prepared for the use of Newcomen, Hooke 
Bays : ' Could ho [i.e. Papin] make a speedy 
vacuum under your second pielon, your work 
is done.’ This is a very significant passage. 
It is asserted by Robison in his article, 

‘ Steam Engine,’ in the fourth edition of the 
* Encyclopedia Biitannica,’1810,p. 662, and 
also in his ‘Mechanical Philosophy,’ 1822, 
ii. 67, that the document above referred to 
was among Hooke’s papers at the Royal 
Society, but it cannot now be found there. 

_ Newcomen was associated in bis inven- 
tions with J ohn Colley or Cawley, who is 
said to havo been a glazier; but llie writer 
of this notice was informed by a Mr. Samuel 
Galley, who believed himself to bo a de- 
scendant, that Galley was a grazier, and that 
he found the money for Newcomen. He is 
supposed to havo been a native of Brixham, 
Devonshire, Galley died in December 1717 at 
Whitkirk, in the parish of Austhorpe, near 
LeedB, whore he was engaged in erecting an 
engine (of. Whitkirk parish register; Farbi, 
Steam Engine, p. 166 m!) As regards theperiod 
at which Newcomen commenced his experi- 
ments the testimony of Stephen Switzer is 
important. He says : ‘lam well informed 
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diet Mr. Newcomen was as early in his in- 
vention as Mr. Saveiy was in Ins, only the 
latter being nearer the court had obtained 
his patent before the author knew it ; on 
which account Mr. Newcomen was glad to 
come in as a partner to it’ {System of Uy- 
drostaticks and Hydraulics, 1720, ii. 812). 
Savery's patent bears date 25 June 1098, so 
that Newcomen must have been at work at 
least some time before. Writing in 1730, 
Dr, John Allen says . ‘It is now more than 
thirty years since the engine for raising wat er 
by fire was at first invented by the famous 
Captain Savery, and upwards of twenty years 
that it received its great improvement by my 
good friend the ever memorable Mi'. New- 
comen, whose death I very much regret’ 
{Speemina Ichnogmphia, 1780, art. 12). It 
is often asserted by writers on the steam- 
engine that Newcomen took out a patent, 
or that he applied for a patent, but was suc- 
cessfully opposed by Savery. After careful 
search through the documents of the period 
preserved at the Public Record Office, the 
writer has failed to find die slightest evi- 
dence in support of either of these asser- 
tions. There is, however, no sort of doubt 
that Savery and Newcomen entered into 
some kind of partnership, the terms of (lie 
patent being sufficiently wide Lo cover New- 
comen’s improvements as we nowknow them. 
It must, at the same time, be remembered 
that we have no contemporary evidence 
showing what Newcomen’s original inven- 
tion really was. On 25 April 1899 Savery 
obtained a special act of parliament prolong- 
ing his patent for twenty-one years beyond 
the original term of fourteen years, so that 
the patent would not expire until 1783. The 
business seems to have been eventually taken 
up by a committee, and in the appendix to 
Bald's ‘ Goal Trade in Scotland ’ there will 
he found a copy of articles of agreement 
for the construction of an undoubted New- 
comen engine at Edmonstoue Colliery, Mid- 
lothian, between Andrew Waucliopo, the 
proprietor of the colliery, and certain persons 
living in London, described as ‘the com- 
mittee authorised by the proprietors of the 
invention for raising water by fire.’ The 
agreement is dated 1725, one of the con- 
ditions being that Wauohopo should pay to 
the committee a royalty of 80?. per annum 
‘for, and during and until the full end and 
period of the said John Meres and proprietors 
aforesaid, their grant and license for the sole 
use of said engine, being oight years com- 
plete next following and ensuing,’ which 
brings matters to 1788, tho very year in 
which Savery’s act of parliament expired, 
The John Mercs mentioned was in all proba- 


bility Sir John Meres, F.R.S., at one time 
governor of the York Buildings Waterworks 
Company [see under Miantb. Francis]. It 
seems then certain that Newcomen’s en- 
gine was regarded as an improvement upon 
Savery’s machine, and one which was covered 
by the original patent granted to Savery in 
1698. Attention may also be directed to 
an advertisement in the ‘ London Gazette ’ 
for 11-14 Aug. 1716 as follows: ‘Whereas 
the invention for raising water by the im- 
pellent force of fire, authorised by parlia- 
ment, is lately brought to the greatest per- 
fection, and all sorts of mines, &c., may be 
thereby drained, and water raised to any 
height with more ease and less charge than 
by the other methods hitherto used, as is 
sufficiently demonstrated by diverse engines 
of this invention now at work in the several 
counties of Stafford, Warwick, Cornwall, 
and Flint. These are, therefore, to give 
notice that if any person shaB be desirous 
to treat with the proprietors for suchongineB, 
attendonce will be given for that purpose 
every Wednesday at the Sword Blade Coffee 
Ilouse in Birchin Lane, London . . .’ 

According to DesagnlierB in his ‘ Experi- 
mental Philosophy,’ the Becond volume of 
which appeared in 1744: ‘About the year 

1710 Thomas Newcomen, ironmonger, and 
John Calloy, glazier, of Dartmouth, in the 
county of Southampton [sio}_ (anabaptists) 
made then several experiments in private, and 
having brought [their engine] to work with 
a piston, &c., in the latter end of the year 

1711 made proposals to draw the water at 
Griff) in Warwickshire ; but their invention 
meeting not with reception, in March follow- 
ing, thro’ the acquaintance of Mr. Potter of 
Bromsgrove, in Worcestershire, they bar- 
gain’d to draw water for Mr. Back of Wol- 
verhampton, where, after a great many -la- 
borious attempts, they did make the engine 
work; but uot being either philosophers to 
understand the reasons, or mathematicians 
enough to calculate the powers and to pro- 
portion the purls, very luckily by Occident 
found what they sought for ’ ( Experimental 
Philosophy, ii. 632), lie then proceeds to 
state that the condensation by injection of 
water inside the cylinder instead of outside, 
according Lo Savery's practico, was discovered 
accidentally, and that the engine was ren- 
dered self-acting by the ingenuity of Hum- 
phrey Pol tor, a boy employed to mind the 
engine, who contrived a series of catohes 
and strings worked from tho boom, by which 
the several valves were opened and closed in 
due order. He assigns to Henry Beighton 
[q. v.] iu 1718 the mvention of tho ‘plug 
rod,’ as it was afterwards called, provided 
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with tappets for working levers in connec- 
tion with the valves. 

The accuracy of Desaguliers’s account has 
been somewhat discredited of late years by the 
discovery of a copperplate print of an engine 
built by Newcomen in 1712. It was first 
brought to light at the loan collection of 
scientific apparatus held at South Kensing- 
ton in 1876, It represents an atmospherio en- 
gine with wooden beam and arch-heads of the 
familiar type, and a plug-rod provided with 
tappets for working the mjection and steam 
valves, being in every respeot a self-acting 
machine. Thecylinder wastwenty-one inches 
diameter, and seven feet ten inches high. The 
engine made twelve strokes per minute, rais- 
ing fifty gallons of water from a depth of 
166 feet. From these data the engine was 
6J- horse-power. The print is entitled * The 
Steam Engine near Dudley Castle. In- 
vented by Capt. Savery and Mr. Newcomen. 
Ereoted hy ye latter 1712. Delin. and sculp, 
by T. Barney, 1719.’ The explanatory mat- 
ter is printed in letterpress on the side, the 
engraving having been printed from the 
copper on larger paper than required to give 
space for the letterpress, Only two copies 
are known, that shown at Soulli Kensing- 
ton being the property of Mr. Sam Tim- 
mins of Birmingham. The other copy, which 
is in the William Salt Library at Stafford, 
exhibits a different arrangement of the 
printed explanatory matter, and has in ad- 
dition the imprint: 'Birmingham: Printed 
and sold by It. Butler, New Street,’ The 
importance of this print in the history of the 
steam-engine was pointed out by the present 
writer in the ‘Engineer’ of 26 May 1876, 
and it is further discussed in R. L, Gallo- 
way’s ‘ Steam Engine,’ 1881, p. 84, where a 
reduced facsimile of the print is giyen. A 
facsimile appeared also in the ‘ Engineer ’ of 
28Nov. 1879. It furnishes the earliest known 
example of the beam engine, and is the first 
authentic record of the exact nature of New- 
comen’s improvements. The contrast be- 
tween the machine described by Savery in his 
‘Miner’s Friend,’ published in 1702, and New- 
comen’s engine of 1712 is most remarkable. 
Newcomen invented an entirely now type of 
engine, and, though improvements were niadB 
iu the details aud workmanship, it continued 
to furnish the model for the pumping-engine 
for nearly three-quarters of a century. It 
was very gradually superseded hy watt’s 
engine with separate condenser, patented in 
17 09 . 

The engine described by Desnguliers as 
having been made for Mr. Back of Wolver- 
hampton is almost certainly the same as 
that represented in tho print ‘near Dudley 


Castle.’ The dates exactly correspond, aug 
the two places are only about six miles 
apart. On the other hand, Dr. Wilkes say 8 
that Newcomen ‘ fixed the first [engine] that 
ever raised any quantity of water, at "Wolver- 
hampton, on the left-hand side of the road 
leading from Walsall to the town, over 
against the half-milo stone ’ (Suaw, Biatoru 
of Staffordshire , vol. ii, pt. i. p. 120). Thu 
locality cannot properly be described as 
being 1 near Dudley Castle,’ but the reference 
may he to another engine. Ae will ho seen 
by the extract from Dcsaguliers, be does not 
credit Newcomen with the invention of the 
self-acting gear, which was a very important 
improvement ; but, as already pointed out, the 
engine near Dudley Castle was certainly 
self-acting. At p, 407 of hie hook he gives 
a slightly different account of the matter, 
‘These discouragements,’ he says, ‘stopp’d 
the progress and. improvement of this engine 
[i.e. Savery’s], till Mr. Newcomen, an iion- 
monger, and John Cawley, a glazier, living 
at Dartmouth, brought ii to the piesent 
form in which it is now used, and liaa been 
near these SO years.' This must have been 
written about 1748, the Royal Society’s im- 
primatur being dated 17 Nov, 1743, which 
would take the matter back to 1713, a date 
approximating very closely to the date of 
erection of the engine represented in the 
print. The story of Humphrey Pol ter is now 
euerally regarded as apocryphal, and it has 
een suggested that it was founded upon a 
misconception, a ‘buoy’ or float having been 
used iu tno early engines for opening the in- 
jection cock, One of tho limited explonar 
tionsin the print of tho Dudley Castle engine 
runs: ‘Scoggen and his mate who work 
double to the boy.’ 

A minute technical account of the engine 
erected by Newcomen at Grill) near Coven- 
try, about 1723, together with several plates, 
will be found in the work of Desnguliers 
already cited. The British Museum pos- 
sesses a print, engraved by Sutton Nicholls 
in 1726, entitled ‘Description of tho Engine 
for raising Water by Fire,’ which has much 
in common with the Dudley Caetle engine. 
It is bound with a copy of I. De Caus’s 
‘New and Rare Invention of Waterworks,’ 
1704. Switzer gives a large view and de- 
scription of a Newcomen ongiue, which he 
states is similar to that erected at York 
Buildings. Other engines are mentioned in 
Galloway’s ‘Steam Engine,’ hut it is not 
always easy to determine from the often im- 
perfect descriptions given in county histories 
and similar works whether a particular ma- 
chine was constructed on Savery’e principle 
or on Newcomen’s. To add to the difficulty, 
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the two men are often mistaken the one for the 
other in consequence of their having worked 
together. 

Desaguliers refers to Newcomen as having 
been the joint inventor, with himself and 
others, of a ‘jack-in-the-box,’ an apparatus 
to permit the escape of air from water-pipes 
(Phil. Trans. 1726, xxxiv. 82). Joseph 
Homblower is there referred to as being 
Newcomen’s ‘operator.’ Hornblower was 
employed by Newcomen to superintend the 
erection of his engines. He eventually set- 
tled m Cornwall, where his descendants be- 
came Boulton & Watt’s rivals in that oounty. 

[Authorities cited; Worthy's Devoneliiia 
Parishes, 1887, i. 370; Bouse and Courtney's 
Bibliotheca Cornuh.] II. B. P. 

NEWCOURT, RICHARD, the elder 
(i. 1679), topographical draughtsman, was 
second son, by Mary Tucker, his wife, of 
Philip Newcourt of Tiverton, Devonshire. 

His father was thud son of John Newcourt 
of Pickwell, in the some county, by Mary, 
daughter of Thomas Parker of N orth M olton, 
and widow of George Hext. Newcourt was 
baptised at Waslffield, near Tiverton. On 
28 Sept. 1683 he was granted admonition of 
the will of Sir Edward Hext, his father's 
half-brother, and on 16 May 1667 lie received 

emission to act in a like capacity for Eliza- 

eth, daughter of Sir Edward Hext and 
widow of Sir John Stawell of Cothelstone, 
Somerset. He became possessed of an est ate 
at Somorton, Somerset, where he resided. 
Newcourt was a friend of Sir William Dug- 
dale [q. v.l, and drew some views of religious 
houses, which were engraved by Hollar for 
Dugdale’s ' MonaBticon Anglicanum.’ Sub- 
sequently ho undertook a very important 
work, entitled ‘ An Exact Delineation of the 
Cities of London and Westminster and the 
Suburbs thereof, Together w th y B Burro ugh 
of Southwark And all y* Thorough-fares 
Highwaies Streetes Lanes and Common 
Allies w th iu y° same Composed by u Souls, 
and Ichnographieally described by Richard 
Newcourt of Somerton in the Guuntie of 
Somersett Gentleman.’ This is the most 
important map of London executed beforo 
the great fire. It was engraved by William 
Faith ome the elder [q. v.], published in 
1668, and is so rare that only two examples 
of. the original are at present known to 
exist, Newcourt died in 1679, and was 
buried with his wife at Somerton. In his 
will (89 King), dated 26 March 1676, and 
proved on 4 July 1679, he montionshis eldest 
son, Richard [q, v.] ; his second son, Gerard, 
who succeeded him at Somerton; and lads 
daughter, Mary, wife of Thomas Spicer of 
Somerton, 
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. [Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Fagan’s Oat. of 
Faithome’s W oiks ; Brown’s Somersetshire Wills, 
2nd and 3rd ser.] L, 0. 

NEWCOURT, RICHARB (d. 1716), 
author of ‘ Repertorium Eoclesiasticum,’ 
was son of Richard Newcourt the elder 
[q. v.] He matriculated at Oxford os a ser- 
vitor of Wadharn College on 9 Dec. 1663, 
but did not graduate (Foster, Alumni Oxm. 
1600-1714, iii. 1060). ne became a notary 
public and proctor-general of the court of 
arches, and from August 1669 until May 
1696 was principal registrary of the dioceBe 
of London. A few years before his death he 
retired to East Greenwich, where he was 
buried on 26 Feb. 1716-10, having survived 
his wife Mary only a few days. By his will 
(64 Fox), proved on 6 March 1716-16, he left 
his property to his sister, Mary Spicer. Hearnc 
(Notes and Collections, Oxford Hist. Soo., ii. 
266) calls him ‘Thomas 'Newcourt, andadda 
that he was ‘ a nonjuror and a man of true 
integrity.’ 

Newcourt compiled from the records in his 
keeping an invaluable work, entitled ‘ Re- 
perlorium Ecclesiastioum Parochiale Londi- 
nense ; an Ecclesiastical Parochial History of 
the Diocese of London,’ 2 vols. fol. London, 
1708-10, to which iB prefixed his portrait en- 
graved by J. Sturt, presumably after the 
painting in possession of Lord Coleraine. A 
copy oftJiis book, with corrections and addi- 
tions bv William Colo (1714-1782) [q. v.], is 
in the Guildhall Library, London. In Tanner 
MS. cxlii. 176, 179, 191, is Newcourt’s 1 Re- 
port to the Commissioners appointed by the 
Bishop of London to visit the registries oi 
the Consistory and Commissary,’ 1669, 
together with a letter from Thomas Povey 
on the subject, dated 26 May 1609. 

[Gardiner's Registers of Wadham College, 
pt, i. p. 201; Nowaourtfs Preface to ‘ RBper- 
torium; ’ Noble's Continuation of Granger’s Biog. 
Hist. i. 207-8.] G. G. 

NEWDEGATE, CHARLES NEWDI- 
GATE (1816-1887), politician, bom 14 July 
1 8 10, was only son of Charles N awdigate New- 
deg ate of Ilarefleld PI ace, Middlesex, who died 
23 April 1883, by Maria, daughter of Ays- 
coglie Boucherelt [sos under Nmwkcgatd, 
Sib Roger]. He was educated at Eton 
from 1829 to 1834, and on 16 May in that 
year matriculated from Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, graduating B.A, 1849, M.A. 1869, and 
was created D.O.L. 9 June 1868. On 
10 Maroh 1843, at a by-election, he became 
member for North Warwickshire in the con- 
servative interest ; was returned at the head 
of the poll on eight succeeding elections, and 
sat till his retirement, through failing health, 
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in 1885. The beat pert of his life was spent 
in parliamentary service. A conservative of 
the old school, he was very widely known by 
his pronounced enmity to the Roman church. 
He was a frequent speaker on the Ohurch 
Rates Commutation Bill, 1857—01 j on the 
Monastic and Conventual Institution Bill, 
1878-4 ; and on the bill for the establishment 
of a Roman-catholic university in Ireland, 
1807-8. Inl880he assumedastronglyhostile 
attitude to the entry to parliament of Charles 
Bradlaugh,who had declined to take the custo- 
maiy oath on admission, On 6 Feb. 1880 he 
was sworn of the privy council, and was sub- 
sequentlypresentedby his Warwickshire con- 
stituents with an illuminated address and 
5471. in recognition of his long services. He 
was a kind and considerate landlord, a fine 
horseman, and an intense lover of the chase. 
While hunting with the Allierstone hounds 
in 1882 he was seized with a fit and fell 
off his horse, but, on recovering, he again 
mounted and followed the hounds. He died at 
Ai'bury HalI,W arwickshire, 0 April 1887, and 
was buried in Harefield Church on 15 April. 
He published between 1849 and 1861 many 
letters on ‘ The Balance of Trade ascorlainod 
from the Market Value of all Articlos ira- 

J iorted,’ four addressed to Henry Laboucliore 
q. v.], and one to J. W. Henley [q. v.] He 
was also author of ‘A Collection of the 
Customs Tariffs of all Nations, based upon a 
translation of the workof M. Hiibnor, brought 
down to 1854,’ 1866. 

[Times, 11 April 1887, p. 7, 16 April, p. 9, 
18 April, p. 8, 18 June, p. 8 ; Guardian, 18 April 
1887, p. 504; Baity's Mftg. 1887, xlvii. 347.] 

G. 0. B. 

NEWDEGATE or NEWDIGATE, 
JOHN (1641-1692), scholar and country 
gentleman, was only son of John Newdegate, 
esq., by his first wife (Collins, English Baro- 
netage, ii. 168). The family, which is traced 
hack to the reign of John, takes its name from 
Newdegate, Surrey (Nichols, Storey Aroheco- 
logical Collections, vi. 227). The Surrey lands 
were inherited by an elder branch of the 
family down to the reign of Charles I, when 
the male line terminated in two daughters of 
Thomas Newdegate, of whom one became sole 
hoirass. 

A younger branch of the family was 
founded in Edward Ill’s reign by Sir John 
Newdegate, who married Joanna, sister and 
coheiress of William de Swanland, and 
through her obtained tbs manor of Harefield, 
Middlesex, where he established the family. 
His great-gTeat-grandson, John Newdogate, 
became serjeant-at-law in 1510. The Ser- 
jeant’s sou John, horn in 1490, obtained the 
manorof Moor Hull in Ilurefield from R.Tyr- | 


whitt, who lmd received a grant of it on the 
dissolution of the religious houses. John 
son of the last-mentioned John, represented 
Middlesex in parliament in 1563-4, 1667-8 
(Returns of Members of Parliament), He 
married, first, in 1640, Mary, daughter of Sir 
R. Cheney, knt., of Chesham Boys; secondly 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Lovet, of 
Astwoll, and widow of Anthony Cave, By 
his first wife he had an only son, the subject 
of the present notico. 

Born at Beaconsfield, Buckinghamshire 
in 164 1, Newdegate was educated at Eton 
(Alumni Eton. p. 176), was admitted scholar 
of King’s College, Cambridge, 26 Aug. 1669, 
fellow 20 Aug. 1662 (Lib, Protocall. Coll 
Regal, i. 200, 218), and graduated B.A. 1683, 
He has verses— fourteen stanzas in sapphio 
metro — in the University Collection on the 
‘ Life, Death, and Restoration of Bucer and 
Fngius,’ 1660. Thev aro reprinted in * Buceri 
Soripta Anglicans/ After taking his de- 
gree he travelled abroad, and commenced 
iu .A. at Prague. On Mb father's death in 
1665 he returned to England, and succeeded 
to the manor of Moor Hall, Harofleld, and 
to his father's other properties in Middlesex, 
Surroy. and Buckinghamshire, which he in- 
creased by his marriage with Marl ha, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Anthony Cave, esq., of 
Chicheley; Buckinghamshire, the first hus- 
band of his father’s socond wife. He is said 
to have been elected member for Middlesex 
in the second and third parliaments of Elisa- 
beth (Waters, Chesters of Chicheley, p, 92). 
On 20 Nov. 1686 ho convoyed the manor of 
Harofield to Sir Edmund Anderson [q. v.J 
chief justico of the common pleas, and re- 
ceived from him in exchango 1 the fair quad- 
rangular edifice of stone, just completed, upon 
the sito of the dissolved priory of Erdbury in 
Warwickshire, which he had obtained from 
the heirs of the Duke of Suffolk, who, upon 
their dissolution, had the grant of this and 
many other religious houses’ (Bbthaji, 
Baronetage, iii. 10). From this time this 
branch of the family is known osNewdigato 
of Arbury (Wotton, Baronetage, od. Ember 
and Johnson, ii. 418). 

Newdegate died inLondon, and was buried 
on 20 Feb. 1691-2, in St, Mildred’s, Poultry 
(parish register quoted in Waters’s Chesters 
of Chicheley, p. 98 ; of. Milbourn, Hist, of 
St. Mildred’s , p. 84). 

By his first wife, Martha (6. 24 Fob. 1646-8), 
he had issuo eight sons: John, Francis, 
Henry, Robert, Charles, Carow, William, 
and Rohert(P); and throe daughters: Eliza- 
beth, Griselda, andMary. By Ins second wife, 
Mary Smith, he had issue one son, Henry, to 
whom he gave the manor of Little Aslited, 
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Surrey (lie lies buried in Hampton Church, 
Middlesex). His third wife, Winifred Wells, 
survived him and lived in her jointure house, 
Braekenbury, Harefield. His eldest son, John 
(d. 1610), who was knighted, was father of 
John (1000-1642), and of thejudge and baro- 
net, Sir Richard Newdigate fq. v.] Betham 
states that the latter was the first to spell the 
name Newdigate in place of the older form 
which was retained in the elder branch. 

[Nichols's Surrey Archaeological Ooll, vi.227 j 
Cooper’s Athens Cant.; Harl. Soc. Publ, 12, 38 ; 
Waters’s Chesters of Ohicheley, pp. 92-8 ; Betham, 
ho., must be used with caution.] E. 0. M. 

NEWDIGATE, Sib IilOHARD (1602- 
1678), judge, bom on 17 Sept. 1602, was 
younger son of Sir John Newdigate of Ar- 
bury, in the parish of Ohilvers Coton, War- 
wickshire, by Ann, eldest daughter of Sir 
Edward JFittou of Gawsworth, Cheshire, 
hart. JohnNewdegate [q. vj was his grand- 
father. Matriculating at Trinity College, 
Oxford, on 6 Nov. 1618, he loft the univer- 
sity without a degree, and entered in 1620 
Gray's Tnn, where he was called to the bar 
in 1628, elected an ancient in 1645, and a 
bencher in 16 19. 

Newdigate was counsel with Prynne and 
Bradshaw on behalf of the state in the pro- 
ceedings taken against Connor Maguire, 
second baron of Enniskillen [q. v.], and other 
Irish rebels in 1644-5. He was also one 
of the counsel for the elevon members im- 
peached by Fairfax in June 1647. On 9 Feb. 
1668-4 he was called to llie degree of ser- 
jeant-ut-law, and on 81 May following was 
made a justice of the upper bench, in which 
capacity he was placed on the special com- 
mission for the trial of the Yorkshire insur- 
gents on 5 April 1055, Pie declined to serve, 
on the ground that levying war against the 
Protector was not within the statute of trea- 
son, and in consequence was removed from 
his place (8 May), and resumed practice at 
the bar. lie was, however, reinstated be- 
fore 26 June 1667, when ho attended, os 
justice of the upper bench, the ceremony of 
the reinvestiture of the Protector in West- 
minster Hall. 

Newdigate was continued in ofiico during 
Bichard Oromwoll's protectorate, and after 
his abdication, and on 17 Jan. 1660-60 was 
advanced to tho ohief-justiceshiji of tho upper 
bench. Anticipating his dismissal on the 
■Restoration, ho suffered himself to bo returned 
to tbs Convention parliamenl . On 5 April 
1800 he was among the ‘old serjeants re- 
made.’ 

Thenceforward his life, if unoientfiil, was 
prosperous. His professional gains enabled 


him in 1676 to add to the manor of Arbury. 
to which he had succeeded in 1642 on the 
death of his elder brother, that of Harefield, 
Middlesex, the ancient seat of his family, 
which had been alienated in the preceding 
century [see Andeeson, Sib Edmund, ad flnS 
On 24 July 1677 a baronetcy was conferred 
upon him without payment of the ordinary 
fees. He died at Harefield Manor on 14 Oct. 
1678, and was buried in Harefiold parish 
church, where a splendid monument was 
raised to bis memory. 

Newdigate married, in 1881, Juliana, 
daughter of Sir Francis Leigh, K.B., of 
King's Newnhom, Warwickshire, and had 
issue six sons and five daughters. Ho was 
succeededby hie eldest surviving son, Richard 
(d. 1710), whose son, Sir Richard, third 
baronet, was father of Sir Roger [q. v.] 

[Wotlon's Baronetage, vdI. hi. pt. li. p. 624 ; 
Burke's Extinct Baronetages; Douthwaite’eGray’s 
Inn, p. 73 ; Noble’s Cromwell Family, i. 438 ; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; Whitelocke's Mem. pp. 
106, 258, 581, 626, 678 ; Cobbett’s Stale Trials, 
iv. 654, 856 ; Cal. State Papers, 1654 p. 40, 1655 
pp. 106,117; Thurloo Slate Papers, iii. 369, 385; 
Godwin’s Hist. of tbu Commonwealth, iv. 179, 180; 
Burton's Diary, ii. 512; Members of Pari. Official 
List; Siderfln'sTtoports,pt,i.p. 3; Foss's Judges ; 
Campbell’s Chief J ustices; Lady Nswdegate-New- 
digate’s Cavalier and Puritan . , . from the pri- 
vate papers of diary of Sir Richard Nowdigato, 
second baronet, London, 1901.] J. M. R. 

NEWDIGATE, Sib ROGER (1719- 
1806), antiquary, fifth baronet of Harefield, 
Middlesex, and Arbury, Warwickshire, wns 
born on 80 May 1719. He was the seventh 
son of Sir Richard Newdigate, third baronet 
of Harefield and Arbury, by his second wife, 
Elisabeth, daughter of Sir Roger Twisden, 
hart. _ Sir Richard Newdigate [q.v.l, the 
chief justice, was Roger’s great-grandfather. 
Roger Newdigate was sent to Westminster 
School, and while there in 1784 succeeded 
to the baronetcy on the death of his elder 
brother, Sir Edward Newdigate, the fourth 
baronet. He matriculated at Universil y Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 9 April 1786, was created 
M.A. on 16 May 1788, and become D.C.L. 
April 1749 (Foster, Alumni Oxon.) 

From 1741 to 1747 Newdigate was M.P. 
for Middlesex, and from 81 Jan. 1760 to 1780 
(when be retired) wasM.P. for tho university 
of Oxford, ne was a high tory, and Horace 
Walpole in 1767 calls him ‘ a half-converted 
Jacobito.’ Ho spoke in favour of tbe repeal 
of the Plantation Act in 1768, and opposed 
the Duke of Grafton’s administration in the 
debates on the land tax, and the proposed 
grant to the royal princes in 1767. 

Newdigate owned extensive coalworks 
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near Bedworth, Warwickshire, and some 
ears before Ms death cut a canal through 
is collieries and woods to join the Coventry 
canal. He was an active promoter of the 
Coventry, the Oxford, and Grand Junction 
canals, and of the turnpike road from Coventry 
to Leicester. He built a poorhouse and school 
for Ohilvers Coton, Warwickshire, the parish 
in wMch his Arbury estates were situated. 
He rebuilt Arbury House in ths * Got Me’ 
style, on the site of an ancient priory. There 
is a description of the house in William 
Smith’s ‘ Comity of Warwick 1 (p. 149 ). He 
was also the owner of the manor of Hare- 
field, Middlesex, and about 174S resided at 
Harefield Place. In 1780, having fixed Ms 
principal residence at Arbury, he sold Hare- 
field Place to John Truesdale, retaining the 
manor and his other estates in Harefield. In 
1786 Newdigate built a house called Hare- 
field Lodgo, about a mile from Uxbridge 
(Lxsoss, County of Middlesex, pp. 107, 109, 
111 j Waxfobd, Greater London, i. 245). 

During a tour early in life in Prance and 
Italy Newdigate made sketches of ancient 
buildings, filling two folio volumes preserved 
in his library at Arbury. He collected an- 
cient marbles, casts of statues, and also 
vases, some of which were engraved by Pira- 
nesi. lie purchased for 1,8002. two marble 
candelabra found in Hadrian’s Villa, but a 
good deal restored (Miohaelib, Ancient 
Marbles in Great Britain, pp. 698, 694), 
These he presented to the Radclifie Library, 
Oxford. He gave to University College, Ox- 
ford, a chimney-picco for the hall, and in 
December 1805 presented to the university 

2.0002. for the purpose of removing thB Arun- 
dell collection into the Radclifie Library, a 
plan carried out by Plaxman, Ho also gave 

1.0002. in the funds, partly for a prize for 
English verse, and partly towards the im- 
provement of the lodgings of the master of 
University College. The prize, well known 
aa the ‘Newdigate,’ is of the annual value of 
twenty-one guineas, and is confined to under- 
graduates. It was first awarded in 1806, and 
in accordance with Newdigate’s desire the 
competing compositions were originally re- 
stricted to fifty lines and to some subject con- 
nected with the history of ancient sculpture, 
painting, or aroMtecture : the poems were not 
to contain any compliment to Newdigato 
himself. 

Newdigate died at Ms seat at Arbury. after 
a few days’ illness, on 28 Nov. 1806, in his 
eighty-seventh year. He was buried in the 
family vaultatHarefleldporishohurch, where 
there is a tablet to Ms memory (Wakfobd, 
Greater London , i. 248). Newdigate is de- 
scribed by Ms friend Archdeaoon Ohurton 


as an intelligent and polished gentleman of 
the old school. A portrait of him was painted 
for University College, Oxi'ord,bylurkby,niid 
he was also painted at the age of seventy- 
three by Romney. He was a Btudent of theo- 
logy and the author of an unpublished dis- 
sertation on Hannibal’s march over the Alps 
(of. Gent. Mag. 1807, pt. ii. p. 634), 

Newdigate married, first, in 1748, Sophia 
daughter of Edward Conyers of Copped Hall' 
Essex; secondly, in 1776, HeBter, daughter 
of Edward Mimdy of Shipley, Derbyshire, 
He died without leaving any children, and 
Ms Harefield estates passed to the great- 
grandson of Ms uncle, Erancis Newdigate, 
viz. Charles Newdigate Parker, who assumed 
the surname of Newdegate and re-purohaBed 
Harefield Place, and whose Bon,CharleBHew- 
digate Newdegate, is separately noticed. A 
life interest in the Warwickshire estates was 
bequeathed to Francis Parker Newdigate of 
Kirk Hallam, Derbyshire. 

[Burke's Landed Gentry; Poster’s Alumni 
Oxon.; Welch’s Alumni WeBtmonnsl. ; Gout, 
Mag. 1806, pt. ii. pp. 1173-4, 1807 pt. ii. pp, 
633-6, and 706 f. ; Ohnlinois’s Bio;;. Diet, xxui, 
116-1 7 ; authorities cited above.] W. W. 

NEWELL, EDWARD JOHN (1771- 
1798), Irish informer, of Scottish parentage, 
was born on 29 June 1771, at Downpatrick, 
He tells ub that he ran oway from homo when 
he woe BeventeBn mid becamo a sailor, making 
a short voyage to Cadiz. In a year he re- 
turned home, and after serving os appren- 
tice to a painter and glazier, followed the 
trade of a glass-stainer for two years, but 
failed in attempts to start business in Dub- 
lin and Limerick. Early in 1796 he went to 
Belfast, and practised tho profession of por- 
trait-painting in miniature. There kojomed 
the United Irishmen, and worked for the 
cause for thirteen months, neglecting his 
business in Ms onthusiasm. He was, how- 
ever, distrusted by some of the leaders, and 
in revenge, os he admits, becamo on informer, 
Early in 1797 he wos talcon to Edward 
Cooke [q. v.l, under-secretary of Btate for 
Ireland, ana gave him a groat deal of 
information, most of which ho avowedly 
invented, although ho charges the under- 
secretary with adding names to the list of 
innocent people wMch he himself supplied. 
Cooke sent him to Newry, where General 
Gerard Lako[q. v.] was then stationed, direct- 
ing the latter to treat Mm well and follow 
Newell’s advice. He was lavishly supplied 
with money, all of wMch he confesses to 
have spent in debauchery. Whon examined 
before a secret committee of the Irish House 
of Commons, on 3 May 1797, ho was ‘with 
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great ceremony placed in a high chair, for the 
benefit of being better heard/ and coolly ad- 
mits that he deliberately exaggerated, ‘ and 
fabricated stories which helped to terrify 
them ’ ( Lifa and Confessions, 1846 P pp. 42- 
43 ). While in Dublin Newell lodged in 
Dublin Castle. Early in 1798 he pretended 
to feel remorse for his treachery, and an- 
nounced to Oooke hie intention of giving up 
his employment as a spy. It was arranged 
that he should go to England, with a pension, 
on 16 Feb. 1798, and settle in Worcester, 
under the name of Johnston, ostensibly to 
carry on hie profession as a painter. Shortly 
after the final interview with Oooke he 
brought out ‘The Life and Confessions of 
Newell, the Informer/ which purports to 
be written and printed in England. But 
it was privately printed at Belfast, bv a 
printer named Storey, and Newell was then 
m that city. Tie confessed to receiving 2,0007 
as a reward ‘ for having been the cause of 
confining 227 innocent men to languish in 
either the cell of a bastile or the hold of a 
tender, and, as I have heard, has been the 
cause of many of their deaths ’ (Life and 
Confessions'). The work, which is unques- 
tionably genuine, was dedicated to John 
Fitegibbon, earl of Clare, and contains a por- 
trait of the author by himself. It aroused 
much attention, and had a large sale. 

Newell finally prepared to leave for 
America, taking with him the wife of an 
acquaintance whom he had persuaded to 
elope, but he was assassinated in June 1798 
by those whom he had betrayed. He was 
induced, it is said, to go out in a boat to 
meet the ship which was to convey him to 
America, and is supposed to have been 
thrown into the sea. Another acoount says 
he was shot on the road near Rouglifora, 
and a third that he was drowned at Car- 
negie. Madden gives some particulars of the 
finding of hones thought to be Newell’s on 
the bench at Ballyholme, ten miles from 
Belfast (United Irishmen, 2nd ser. i. 852). 

[Froude'a English in Ireland, Hi. 245, where 
the name is wrongly given as * Nevile s ' Life and 
Confessions of Newell the Informer, 1708 ; Fitz- 
patrick’s Secret Servioe under Pitt, 1802, pp. 12, 
104, 178; Madden’s Lives of United Irishmen, 
2nd ser. i. 847 et seq.] D. J. O'D. 

NEWELL, ROBERT HASELL (1778- 
1852), amateur artist and author, bom in 
Essex in 1778, was son of Robert Riokardson 
Newell, surgeon. After attending Colohes- 
ter school he was admitted pensioner of St, 
John’s College, Cambridge, on 22 April 1795, 
and was elected scholar on 2 Nov. following. 
He graduated B.A. in 1799 os fourth wran- 


gler, and proceeded M.A. in 1802, and B.D. 
in 1810. On 1 April 1800 he was admitted 
fellow, was lecturer from 1800 to 1804, 
and acted as dean of the college from 
1809 to 1 June 1818, when he was pre- 
sented to the college rectory of Little Hor- 
mead, Hertfordshire (Registers of St. John’s 
College). He was also twenty-six years 
curate of Great Hormead. He died on 31 Jan. 
1862, aged 64 (of. Cttssass, Hertfordshire, 
1 Edwinstree Hundred,’ p. 70). 

Newell was a good amateur artist, having 
studied under William Payne (fl. 1800) [q.v.] 
His edition of Goldsmith’s ‘ Poetical Works 
(1811 and 1820), in which he attempted to 
ascertain, chiefly from local observation, the 
actual scene of ‘ The Deserted Village,’ is 
embellished with drawings by him, engraved 
in aquatint by Samuel Aiken [q. v.]. He 
likewise illustrated kis ‘ Letters on the 
Scenery of North Wales’ (1821), the draw- 
ings being engraved in aquatint by T. 
Sutherland. In 1846 he published a little 
hook entitled, ‘ The Zoology of the English 
Posts collected by the Writings of Modem 
Naturalists.’ 

[Information from R. F. Scott, esq. ; Nowell’s 
Works ; Gent, Mag. 1862, pt. i. p. 311.] G. G. 

NEWENHAM, Sib EDWARD (1782- 
1814), Irish politician, younger son of Wil- 
liam Newenham, esq., of Ooolmore, co. Cork, 
and Dorothea, daughter and heiress of Ed- 
ward Worth, esq., baron of the exchequer in 
Ireland, was born on 14 May 1732. He was 
appointed oolleotor of the excise of Dublin 
in 1764, but was removed in 1772, apparently 
for political reaBons. He represented the 
borough of Enniscorlhy from 1769 to 1770, 
and the county of Dublin from 1776 to 1707. 
In a list of members of parliament in 1777, 
with remarks by Thomas Pelham (Addit. 
MSS. 88118, f. 151), is this entry: 1 Sir Ed- 
wardNewenham, county Dublin ; bypopular 
election; opposition; a great enthusiast, now 
rich.’ He was a man of moderate political 
views, his great obieot being the removal of 
existing abuses and a reform of parliament, 
within the limits of the constitution, and on 
strictly protestant lines, On the occasion of 
the Oatholio Relief Bill of 1778 he induced 
parliament to add a clause for the removal 
of nonconformist disabilities; but it was op- 
posed by government, and struck but by the 
English privy council. In consequence of a 
dispute m parliament a duel took place on 
20 MaTohinthe same yeaT between him and 
John Beresford. Neither was wounded in 
tho encounter, but the latter took the affair 
in high dudgeon. ‘I owe it/ he wrote, Ho 
the encouragement he has received of late 
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that I was obliged to risk ray life on an equal 
footing with such a man’ ( Bereaford Oorresp. 
i,23). On the revival of the catholic question 
in 1782 he spoke strongly against further 
concessions. ‘ We have,’ he said, ‘ opened 
the doors, and I wish we may not repent it, 
and that they will not make further demands ’ 
(, Parliamentary Register, i. 849). He appears 
to have regarded Grattan with some degree 
of jealousy, and not altogether to have ap- 
proved of the munificent grant made to him 
by parliament. He strongly disapproved of 
Mood’s renunciation agitation, on the ground 
that he did not make his amendments at the 
proper time. He was an advocate of pro- 
tective dutios, and, in order to bring the 
poverty of the country more forcibly before 
government, hemovedml783tolimitsupplies 
to six months. For the same reason he also 
opposed the proposal to increase the salary 
of the secretary to the lord-lieutenant. He 
took part in the volunteer convention, and 
in parliament supported Flood’s Reform Bill. 
He scouted the idea that the hill was an 


attempt to overawe parliament. * The county 
of Dublin/ he declared 1 was not a military 
congress, and yet it had instructed him 
on the subject of a parliamentary reform’ 
(ib. ii. 239). In February 1784 he moved an 
amendment to the address in favour of pro- 
tecting duties, hut it was rejected without a 
division. During 1785 he suffered muoh 
from ill-health, but was able to take part in 
the debate on the commercial propositions, 
which, as being a friend to both countries, 
he wished had never been moved. He con- 
tinued to advocate moderate reforms, such as 
a repeal of the police law, a place and ponsion 
bill, and an equitable adj ustment of tithes ; 
but as time went on he lost much of his old 
enthusiasm. The constitution, he said in 
1792, required some improvement, but the 
times were unpropitinus to the experiment. 
As for granting the elective franchise to the 
catholics, he was ' confident that such a pri- 
vilege would entirely destroy the protestant 
establishment in church and state’ (ib. xii. 
190). He did not sit in the last parliament, 
hut he was known to regard the soheme or 
the union with favour. He died at Retiero, 
near Blaolcroolc, Dublin, on 2 Oct. 1814. 

He married in February 1764 Grace Anna, 
daughter of Sir Charles Burton, and had 
issue eighteen children. His son, Robert 
O’Oallaghan Newenham, was author of ‘ Pic- 
turesque Views of the Antiquities of Ireland/ 
London, 1880, 2 vols, 4to. His nephew, 
Thomas Newenham, is noticed separately, 


[Burko’a Landed Gentry ; Ann. Register, 1814; 
Beresford Oorresp, ; Irish Pari. Register ; 
Plowden’e Historical Reviow; Barrington's His- 


toric Anecdotes, ii. 89; Adclit. MSS. 33 ;j 8 
83119*; Froude’s English in Ireland; Lech’s 
Hist, of England ; Hist. M8S. Comm. 18th Ren 
A PP viii.J R.D, 

NEWENHAM, FREDERICK (1807- 
1869), portrait-painter, bom in 1807, appears 
to have been a member of the family of 
Newenham residing in co. Cork. He p rao . 
tised in London as an historical and portrait 
painter, and exhibited in 1888, at the Royal 
Academy, * Parisina.’ lie was selected in 
1842 to paint a portrait of Queen Victory 
for the Junior United Service Club (ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in 1844), and 
also a companion portrait of the prince con- 
sort, Subsequently he became a fashionable 
painter of ladies’ portraits, Borne of which, 
with occasional subject pieces, he exhibited 
at the Royal Academy and British Institu- 
tion. Newenham died on 21 March 1869 
aged 62. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artisle; Graves’s Diet, 
of Artists, 1760-1 B80 ; Gent. Mag. 1869,1.6481 

L. 0. 

NEWENHAM, JOHN nn (d. 1882 P), 
ohamberlain of the exchequer, probably cams 
of the Newenhams of Northamptonshire; 
ho maybe tho John de Newenham who was 
rector of St. Mary-lo-Bow in I860 (Nnw- 
OOTOT, Repertorium, i. 489). In JSG2 he 
was incumbent of Stowe, and in 1868 of 
Eoton, both in Northamptonshire. In 1866 
he acted on behalf of the prior and convent 
of Newenham or Newnham, Northampton- 
shire ( Cal. Inquis. postmortem, ii. 284); and 
in 1869 he became prebendary of Bishopsbill 
in Liohflold Cathedral (Lb Nuvb, i. 689). 
Next year he was made prebendary of Leigh- 
ton Manor in Lincoln Cathedral (his name is 
not given in Lb Nbvd, ii. 176, as being ille- 
gible in the register, but Cal. Rot. Charter 
rim, p. 186, settles the difficulty) ; in 1868 
Richard de Ravenser [q.v.l, provost of St. 
John of Beverley, granted to Nowenham 
the advowson of the church at Ectou, which 
Newenham in 1867 disposed of to the abbot 
and convent of Lavenden in Buckingham- 
shire. In 1864 he received the prebend of 
Stotfold, Liohilold Cathedral, and rectory of 
Lillingstone Dayrell, Buckinghamshire, and 
in the following year was appointed chamber- 
lain of the exchequer. In 1869 he was 
ordered with two others to test certain plats 
made for the Earl of Salisbury (Rmbb, 
JPosdera, iii. 868). During the following year 
he was at Portsmouth and Southampton 
paying wages to men-at-arms and others, and 
drawing a salary of 10s. a day (BEANTHra- 
hah, Issue of Rolls, pp. 266-0, 412). In 
1871 he was rector of Little Bookham, Surrey 
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(Mahniho and Beat, ii. 706). He continued 
as chamberlain until his death, which ap- 
parently took place in 1882, when John de 
Leyre is described as his executor (Pal- 
obatb, Antient Kalendara and Inventories , 
ii. 292). 

Ndwbsham, Thomas de ( Jl . 1398), clerk 
in chancery, was in all probability younger 
brother of the above ; ho is first mentioned 
os a clerk in chancery in 1367, when, like 
his brother, he appears for the convent of 
Newenham, In 1871 he was appointed one 
of the receivers of petitions to parliament, 
an office which he held in every parliament 
until 1391. Ho was one of the three persons 
appointed to the custody of the great seal 
(4 May to 21 June 1877), and on 22 June 
he delivered up the great seal to Bichard BE 
on his accession. Prom 9 Feb. to 28 March 
1888 he was again appointed to the custody 
of the great seal during the absence of Mi- 
ohael de la Pole, earl of Sussex. He is 
last mentioned aa clerk in chancery in 1393, 
Examples of the seals of both John and Tho- 
mas are preserved in the British Museum 
{MSS. Oat. of Seats). 

[Foss’s Lives of the Judges, iv. (16-6 ; Qal. 
Inquis. post mortem, ii. 189, 284; Cal. Hot. 
Chart, p. 186 ; Cal. Eot. Pat. p. 179 6; Bolls of 
Pari, passim ; Eot. Origin. Abb. ii. 282 ; Eymor’s 
Fredera, iii. 858, 1077 (Recorded,) and in, iii 60, 

192, iv. 86, ed. 1745 ; Chron. Abbatisa do Eves- 
ham (Bolls Sor.), p. 309 ; Brantingham's Issua 
Bolls; Nicholas’s Froe. of Privy Council, vol. 
vi. p. clxxii ; Palgrave's Antient Kalendara and 
Inventories, i. 20 6, 298, iii. 258, 260, 292; 
Weaver's Funeral Monuments, p. 72; Baker’s 
Northamptonshire ; Cole’s History of Eeton, p, 

18 ; Bridges's Northamptonshire, iii. 166.1 

A. F. P. 

NEWENHAM, THOMAS (1762-1881), 
writer on Ireland, seaond son of Thomas 
Newenham of Coolmore, co. Cork, by bis 
second wife, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
William Dawson, was horn on 2 Maroh 1762. 

Sir Edward Newenham [q. v.) was his uncle. 
Elected member for Olonmel in the Irish par- 
liament of 1798, he was one of the steadiest 
opponents of the Aot of Union. After 1800 
he appears to have lived principally in Eng- 
land, at Ellesmere, Shropshire, Gloucester, 
and Cheltenham. Believing that the pre- 
vailing ignorance of Iriah amirs on the part 
of Englishmen would lead to misgovem- 
ment, he applied himself to the investigation 
of the resources and capabilities of Ireland, 
in the hope of influencing public opinion in 
England, and became one of the principal 
authorities on that subject, Whan Dr. James 
Warren Doyle [q. v.], Homan catholio bishop 
of Kildare and Leighlin, published, in May 
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1824, his letter to Robinson, Newenham 
endeavoured to co-operate with him in pro- 
moting the reunion of the catholio and pro- 
leslant churches. In his correspondence with 
Doyle he suggested a conference between ten 
divines on each side, who should formulate 
articles of primary importance and obliga- 
tion as the groundwork of a new catechism. 
Doyle, however, refused to adopt his sug- 
gestion. In March 1825 Newenham was 
requested to give evidence before the par- 
liamentary committee on the st ate of Ireland. 
Unable through illness to do so, he laid 
before the committee the manuscript of ‘A 
Series of Suggestions and Observations re- 
lative to the State of Ireland,’ & c., Gloucester, 
8vo, 1825, in which he expressed the opinion 
that the political claims of the Irish catholics 
were well founded, but that concession, 
though 'still sufficiently sofe,’ would no 
longer have 'a prominent and effectual ten- 
dency to insure tranquillity in Ireland.’ 

Newenham was a major of militia. He 
died at Cheltenham on 30 Oct. 1831. He 
married Mary, daughter of Edward Hoare 
of Factory Hill, co. Cork, by whom he had: 
1, Thomas, roctor of KU worth ; 2. Robert, 
of Sandford, co. Dublin ; 3. Louisa, married 
to Captain Charles Dilkes, R.N. 

Newenham published, in addition to the 
‘Suggestions’ mentioned above: 1. 'The 
Warning Drum: a Call to the People of 
England to resist Invaders,’ London, 8vo, 
1803. 2. ‘ An Obstacle to tbe Ambition of 
France [on the emancipation of Irish Roman 
Catholics],’ London, 8vo, 1803. 3. ‘Statistical 
and Historical Inquiry into . . .the Popula- 
tion of Ireland,’ London, 8vo, 1806. 4. ‘The 
Natural, Political, and Commercial Circum- 
stances of Ireland,’ London, 4to, 1809 ; cri- 
ticised in Appendix to Sir F. D’lvernois’e 
‘ Effects of the Continental Blockade upon 
the Oommeroe. . . of the British Islands,’ 
1810, 8vo, and reviewed by T. R. Malthus 
in the 'Edinburgh Review,’ xiv. 161-70. 
6, ‘A Lotler to the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland [on the impolicy of rebellion against 
England],’ Dublin, 8vo, 1823. 

[Borriuglon’s Historic Memoirs, ii. 874; 
Lottsrs on a Reunion of the Churches of Eng- 
land and Borne [1824]; Fitzpatrick's Life of 
Doyle, 1880, i. 332, 336-43; Gent. Mag. 1831, 
ii. 474 ; M’Culloch’s Literature of Pol. Boon, 
pp. 217, 261 ; Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1894, ii. 
1476.] W. A, S. H. 

NEWHALL, Losd (1664 P-1736), Scot- 
tish judge. [See Pehtode, Sib Walter.] 

NEWHAVEN, first Visootura. [See 
Ohexne or Ohieite, Charles, 1624 P-1698,] 
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NEWLAND, ABRAHAM (1730-1807), 
chief cashier of the Bank of England, son of 
William Newland, miller and batter at Grove, 
Buckinghamshire, by his wife Ann Arnold, 
was born in Oastle Street, Southwark, on 
23 April 1730. His father had twenty-five 
children by two wives. Elected a clerk of 
the Bank of England on 25 Feb. 1748, New- 
land became chief cashier in 1782. His sig- 
nature, as cashier, appeared on the notes of 
the Bank of England, which were long known 
as ‘Abraham Newlands.’ This is comme- 
morated in Dibdin’s song, of which he was 
the subject: 

Sham Abram you may, 

In any fair way, 

Bnt yon must not slum Abraham Newland. 

For twenty-five years Newland never 
slept away from hie apartments in the Bank 
of England. His only relaxation was a 
daily drive to Highbury, whore he took a 
walk along Highbury Place and had tea in 
a cottage. 

On the appointment of a committee of 
secreoy by the House of Lords in 1797 to 
examine the amount of the outstanding de- 
mands of the Bank of England, Newland was 
summoned as a witness. In his evidence 
(28 March 1797) he gave an account of the 
treasury hills due to the hank and of the sums 
repaid in each month subsequent to 0 Jan. 
1796, and described the manner in which 
business was conducted between the hank and 
the exchequer. Subsequently to 1799 his 
growing infirmities made it necessary for him 
to intrust the management of the purchases of 
exchequer hills to Robert Astlett, one of the 
cashiers, whom he had befriended, and with 
whom he had been cloaely associated for 
more than twenty years. Astlett embezzled 
some exchequer hills, and upon his trial at 
the Old Bailey, in 1803, Newland had to 
give evidence against him. This event is 
said to have hastened the decline of New- 
lond’B health. He resigned his position at 
a general court of the directors of the bank 
on 18 Sept. 1807. He refused their offer of 
an annuity, hut consented to accept a ser- 
vice of plate of the value of one thousand 

f uineos, which he did not live to receive. 

[e died on 21 Nov. 1807 at No. 88 High- 
bury Place, where he lived after his retire- 
ment, and was buried on 28 Nov. at St, 
Saviour's, Southwark, 

Newland amassed a fortune of 200,0001. 
in stook and 1,0001. a year from estates by 
economy in his expenditure and by specu- 
lating in Pitt’s loans, a certain amount of 
widen was always reserved for Ihe cashier's 
office. He left most of his property to his 
numerous relations, and 5001. to each of the 


Goldsmids, at that time the leaders of ths 
Stock Exchange, to purchase a mourning 

ring, * 

Newland read much, and he had an ac- 
curate judgment and a tenacious memory 
In politics he was a 1 king’s man.' He was 
partially deaf for the last thirty years of his 
life, and so gave up regular attendance at 
church, a neglect which caused some sus- 
picion of the sincerity of liia religious 
opinions. He held that man ‘lived, dj e j] 
and there ended all respecting liim.’ Thera 
is a portrait of him by Romney at the Bank 
of England, an engraving by Hopwood after 
Drummond in the ‘ Life or Abraham New- 
land,' 1808, and another engraving in ‘Public 
Ohoraoters of 1798-9.’ 

[Public Characters of 1798-9, pp. 73 , 7 . 
[Collier’s] Life of Abraham Newland, 1808, Jack- 
aon’s New Nowgate Calendar, vii. 202-18 ; Gent. 
Mug. 1807, ii. 1088, 1170; Dodsloy’s Ann. Beg] 
xlvii. 662, xlix. 482, 618, 628, 604; Chalmers’s 
Considerations on Commerce, Bullion, and Coin, 
1811, p. 108; Francis's History of the Banket 
England, i. 280 ; Lawson’s History of Banking, 
pp. 148, 167 ; Punch and Judy, 1870, p. 75 ; 
Bentley’sMiscollany, 1 860, xxviii. 67 ; Chambers’s 
Bookof Days, ii. 600; Notes and Querioe, letter, 
v. 442, 7th sor. xii. 78, 172, 366 , Wheatleyand 
Cunningham’s London Pest and Present, i. 97 , 
389, ii. 214, iii. 216.] W. A. S. R 

NEWLAND, HENRYGABRETT(1804- 
1800), divine, born in London in 1804, accom- 
panied when five his father (Ool. Bingham 
Newland) to Sicily, whore ho remained seven 
yearB. In 1 816 ho was sent to school at Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, to learn the French lan- 
guage, and at the end of that year he returned 
to England. In 1823 he matriculated from 
Christ's College, Cambridge, hut afterwards 
migrated to Corpus Christi College, in the 
same university, whence he graduated B.A. 
in 1827 and M.A. in 1830. After being or- 
dained priest in 1829, he was, in September 
that year, presented to the rich sinecure rec- 
tory of Westhoume, Sussex, hut also heldtwo 
or three important curacies in the diocese of 
Chichester until January 1834, when he be- 
came vicar of Westhoume. There he esta- 
blished a daily choral service, and zealously 
preach ed tractarian doctrine. In the autumn 
of 1855 he romoved to the vicarage of St. 
Mary-Oliuroh with Coffinswoll, nearTorquny, 
Devonshire, at the earnest solicitation of 
Henry Phillpolts [q. v.], bishop of Exeter, 
who appointed him his domestic chaplain. 
He died at St. Mary-Ohuroh on 25 June 
1860. 

His works are, excluding tracts and pam- 
phlets : 1. 1 The Erne, its Legends and its 
Fly-fishing,’ London, 1851, 12mo, 2. ‘Con- 
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fusion and Absolution. The Sentiments of 
the Bishop of Exeter identical with those 
of the Reformers,’ London, 1852, 12mo. 
3 , 'Three Lectures on Tractarianism,’ de- 
livered in the Town-hall, Brighton, four edi- 
tions 1852-3. 4 . 1 The Seasons of the Church : 
What they teach. A series of Sermons on 
the different Times and Occasions of the 
Christian YeaT,’ 3 vols. 6 . ‘ Postils. Short 
Sermons on the Parables, &c. Adapted from 
the Teaching of the Fathers,’ 6 . ' Confirma- 
tion and First Communion. A series of Es- 
says, Lectures, Sermons, Conversations, and 
Heads of Catechising, relative to the Prepa- 
ration of Catechumens,’ London, 1853, and 
again 1864, 12mo. 7. ‘Forest Scenes in 
Norway and Sweden,’ London, 1861, 8 vo. 
8 . ‘ Commentaries on Ephesians and Philip- 
pians,’ 1800, 2 vols. 

[Memoir by thoEov. Reginald J. Slmtte, Lon- 
don, 1861 ; Sussex Archffiol. Col. vol, xxii. ; Gra.- 
dnati Cantabr. 1846; Grockford’s Clorical Direc- 
tory, I860, p. 448 ; Gent. Mug. 1860, ii. 210.] 

T. C. 

NEWLAND, JOHN (d. 1616), abbot of 
St. Augustine’s, Bristol, was born at New- 
land in tbe Forest of Dean, whence he toolr 
ins name j he was also called Nailheort, which | 
may have been his parents’ name, and sug- 
gested the device or arms he adopted. He 
was elected abbot of St. Augustine’s, Bristol, 
on 0 April 1481, hut may have been ob- 
noxious to Richard HI, as Richard Walker 
was appointed abbot in 1483. On the acces- 
sion of Henry Vn Newland was reinstalled 
in his office, and is said to havo been fre- 
quently employed in missions abroad during 
thin reign, although no record of them is 
known to exist. In 1602 he supplicated for 
the degree of doctor of divinity in the univer- 
sity of Oxford, but the result of his request is 
not known. He was ' a person solely given 
up to religion and alms-deeds,’ and spent 
considerable sums of money in improving his 
abbey, which subsequentTyhocarae the cathe- 
dral church of Bristol. He died on 12 June 
1516, and was buried under on arch in the 
south side of the choir of St, Augustine’s; 
above his tomb in the wall was erected an 
effigy in stone. He employed ilia ‘ great 
learning and abilities ’ in composing an ac- 
count of the Berkeley family, with pedigrees 
from the time of the Conqueror down to 
1490. This manuscript, preserved at Ber- 
keley Goalie, was inoorporatedby John Smyth 
in his ' Lives of the Berkeleys,’ ed. 1883 by 
Sir John Maclean, F.S.A., for the Bristol 
and Gloucestershire Archceological Society, 

8 vols. One of Newlaud’s seals is preserved 
at the British Museum ( Index of Seals. MS. 
54, c. 20). 

Y0X,, XI 7. 


[Cole MSS. x. 68, 72, 73, 92, 94 ; Dugdale’s 
Monastieon, ad. Cayley, Ellis, and Bandinel, vi. 
364; Wood’B Fasti Oxen. i. 10; Whito Rennet's 
Register and Parochial Antiquities, p. 241, &o.; 
"Willis’s Survey of Cathedrals, ii, 767 ; Tanner’s 
Bibl. Brit.-Hib. ; Barrett’s Hist, of Bristol, 
pp, 248, 266, 268-9; Smyth's Lives of the 
Berkeleys, ed. Maclean, i. 2, hi. 64.] A. F. P. 

_ NEWLIN, THOMAS (1688-1743), di- 
vine, son of William Newlin, rector of St, 
Swithin’s, Winchester, was baptised there 
29 Oct. 1688. From 1702 to 1708 he was 
a scholar of Winchester (Kieut, Winchester 
Scholars, p. 217), and was elected demy of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1706. He 
graduated B.A. 26 June 1710, M.A. 7 May 
1713, and B.D. 8 July 1727. ne was a fellow 
of Magdalen from 1717 to 1721 (Bloxam, 
Magd. Ooll. Beg. vi. 173-6). He frequently 
preached in Latin and English before the 
university, and seems to have been in good 
repute, but Heorne says (ii.) ‘if he would not 
print he might pass for a tolerable preacher.’ 
On 27 Sept. 1720 he was presented to the 
college living of Upper Beading, Sussex (of. 
Sms. Arched. Coll, xxv, 191). The ancient 
priory of Sele, hold with the living of Beed- 
mg, was repaired in 1721 at a cost of 2007. 
by Nowlin and his wife Susanna, daughter 
of Martin and Sarah Powell of Oxford ( d . 
18 Sept. 1732). They had no children. Now- 
lin died 24 Feb. 1743, and was buried at 
Beading on 11 March (register; probably 2nd 
is meant), An epitaph records Ms defence of 
the constitution and liturgy of the church of 
England, and other virtues. His oharaoter 
appears to have been one of integrity and 
simplicity. His works were, besides separate 
sermons : 1. ' The Sinner Enslaved by False 
Pretences,' Oxford, 1718. 2. ‘ Eighteen Ser- 
mons on Several Occasions,’ Oxford, 1720. 
3. ‘One and Twenty Sermons on Several 
Occasions,’ Oxford, 1726. 4. ‘Bishop Parker’s 
“ History of his own Time,” in Four Books, 
faithfully translated from the Latin original, 
London, 1727. 

Sixteen of Mewlin’s sermons are to be 
found in ‘Family Lectures,’ London, 1791. 
The editor, Vicesimus Knox [q. v.], says 
ha printB them for their variety and excel- 
lence. 

[Authorities givon above; Gent. Mag. 1786 
pt. i. p. 424 ; Darling’s Encyclopedia ; register 
of St. Swithin’s, "Winchester, per the Rev. J, H. 
Hodgson.] C. F. S. 

NEWMAN, ARTHUR (fi. 1619), poet 
and essayist, son and heir-apparent ox Wil- 
liam Newman, esq., of Ludgvan, Cornwall, 
enterod Trinity College, Oxford, before 1607, 
though his name does not appear in the ma- 
triculation books of the university. Jt 

9 
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seems, however, from an entry in the bursar’s 
booh, that his caution-money was returned 
to him in 1618, when he probably left Oxford. 
On 19 Oct. 1616 he was admit led a student 
of the Middle Temple, London , 

His worlcs aTe : 1 . ‘ The Bible-hoarer. By 
A. N.,’ London, 1607, 4to ; dedical ed to Hugh 
Browker, prothonotary of the common pleas. 
It is in prose, and is a * shrewd satire upon 
all hypocritical, puritanical, and sanctified 
sinners, all trimmers, time-servers, and holy 
cameleons, or conformists to any preachers, 
parties, or fashionable principles, who are 


2. 'Pleasures Vision: ■with. Deserts Com- 
plaint, and a short Dialogve of a Womans 
Properties hotweene an Old Man and a 
Young,’ London, 1619, 8vo, thirl y-one leaves 
unpaged. The work is dedicated to his kins- 
man, Sir George Newman of Oantorbury 
(1562-1627). A facsimile edition, limited 
to fifty copies, printed by E. Hartnell, Hyde, 
I. W., appeared in 1810, 8vo, under the edi- 
torial supervision of Mr. Utlcrson. Thomas 
Park says Newman ‘ is a writer who, from 
the brevity rather than file inferiority of his 


Magazine of Natural History,’ which were 
reprinted in 1849 as 1 The Letters of 

tiniie * Ttaiwirr nliiaflw nn llin 


(Brydges, CenmraLiteraria, ed. 180b, ii. 166). 

[Addit. MS. 24489, f. 106 ; Boats and Court- 
ney's Bibl. Cornub. pp. 326, 886 ; Fostor's 
Alumni Oxon. ; Hath Libr. Cat. ; Lowndes's 
Bibl. Man. (Bohn), p. 1667 ; Notes and Queries, 
3rd ser. vi. 27; Wood’s Athonre Oxon. (Bliss), 
ii. 268.] T. 0. 

NEWMAN, EDWARD (1801-1876), 
naturalist, was born of qualtur parents at 
Hampstead, Middlesex, on 18 May 1801, the 
eldest of four sons, and his inherited love for 
natural history was fostered in youth, From 
1812 to 1817 ho attended a school at Pnins- 


attempt at a new system of classification 
which was much criticised. He joined the 
Linnean Society in 1838, and in the same 
year took a large share in starting the Ento- 
mological Society, whieli grew out of the 
Entomological Ciub. Next came his ‘ Gram- 
mar of Entomology,’ the second edition of 
which, in 1841, bore the modified title of 
‘A familiar Introduction to the History of 
Insects.’ In 1840 he published the results 
of a tour in Ireland as ‘Notes on Irish 
Natural History,’ and also his ‘History of 
British Ferns,’ an original and acourateworb 
printed by Luxford, the cuts drawn by the 
author (now edit. 1844, trebled in size, a 
third in 1 864, and a fourth or school edition 
subsequently published with no date). In 
tlio snme yoar (1840) he began ‘The Ento- 
mologist,’ which from 1843 till 1863 was 
merged in a new venturo, ‘The Zoologist,’ 
thirl y-four volumes of which were brought 
out bv Newman. From Juno 1841 to Juna 
385 1 lie contributed largely to another ven- 
ture of liis own, ‘Tlio Phytologist,’ a monlily 
magazine, edited bv Luxford. In 1842 the 
Entomological Olub established a museum, 
Newman giving his entire collection, and 
being elect od curnt or. ‘ Insect Hunters, end 
other Poems,’ appeared anonymously in 1867, 
but with the author’s namo'in 1861. From 
1858 till hiB dealli Nowmanwastho natural 
history editor of the ‘Field,’ In this journal 
he published his valuable aeries of notes oa 
economic ontomology, than an unknown sub- 
ject, but now recognised as, an important 
motor in the welfare of nations. In the 


wiek in Gloucestershire, and from 1817 to 
1826 engnged in business as woolstapler with 
his father at Godaiming in Surrey. From 
1820 to 1837 he owned o ropewallc at Dept- 
ford. In 1840 he entered mto partnership 
as a printer with George Luxford [q. v.] in 
Ratcliff Highway, but Luxford soon retired, 
and Newman removed the office to Devon- 
shire Street, Bishopsgate. 

Through life Newman devoted his leisure 
to scientific study, and became intimate with 
some of the leading London naturalists, In 
1826 he was one of the four founders of the 


Unitod States it has become a stato depart- 
ment. ‘ Birdsnosting,’ a work on British 
oology, in 1861, and a popular issuo with- 
out cuts of Ills 1 Forns ’ in 1864, were fol- 
lowed by an edition of Montagu’s ‘Diclionaiy 
of British Birds ’ in 1866, the 1 Illustrated 
History of British Moths ’ in 1869. and a com- 
panion work on the ‘Butterflies in 1870-1, 
lie died at Peckham, 12 June 1876, and was 
buried at Nunliend cemetery, 

Newman fully deserved his reputation of 
an enthusiastic and laborious naturalist. Bo 
was one of the last of that school of all- 


Entomological Olub, and became editor of round naturalists which the highly specialised 
the journal which was started in 1832, con- stato of biology at the presont day hasrea- 
tributing fifteen out of the sixty-three derod impossible. 

articles in the first volume, besides notices j [Memoirs by T. P. Newman, London, 1879, 
of books. His earliest memoir had been j gro ; Zoologist, 1876, Prefaces ; Journal ofBotm, 
issued in 1881, and m the following year he j 1870, pp. 223-4; Smith’s Friends’ Books, ii. 
began an anonymous series of notes m ‘ The | 236-7.] B. D. J, 
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NEWMAN, FRANCIS (d. 1060), New 
England statosm in, emigrated to New Hamp- 
shire in 168S, and subsequently removed to 
Newhaven, Connecticut. In bis barn in the 
latter place, in June 1630, was formulated 
the compact or civil constitution by which 
the colony for many years was rulpd. Tie 
was made ensign of the trained band in June 
1642, a surveyor of roads and bridges an 
21 Oct. 1044, deputy and lieutenant or artil- 
lery on 31 March 1645, interim secretary on 

10 March 1646, deputy for jurisdiction and 
secretary on 18 Oct. 1817, and magistrate on 
25 May 1663. In 1653 he formed one of the 
deputation that waited on Governor Peter 
Stuyvesiint of New Netherlands, to request 
satisfaction for the injuries inflicted by the 
Dutch upon the colony. On 6 July 1654 
he was appointed commissioner of the united 
colonies, and on 26 May 1058 succeeded to 
the governorship of Newhaven. In Sep- 
tember 1659 one Henry Tomlinson of Strat- 
ford molested Newnmn, and oven caused 
him to be arrested at Connecticut, as a pro- 
test against a new impost on wines and 
liquors. The general court of Newhaven 
made Tomlinson humbly apologise and give 
security for futuro good behaviour. New- 
man died at Newhaven on 18 Nov. I860, 
and was awarded a public funeral in recog- 
nition of his great services to the colony. 
He left a widow. 

[Savage’s Genealog. Diet. lit. 274 ; Now Haven 
Colonial Records, 1638-65, rd. G. J. lloadly; 
Appleton’s Cyclop, of Amor. Biog.] G. G, 

NEWMAN, JEREMIAH WHITAKEIt 
(1769-1839), modical and miscellaneous 
writer, son of Arthur Newmau, surgeon, of 
Bingwood, Hampshire, born in 1769, became 
a member of the Corporation of Surgeons, and 
was in practice at liingwood in 1783. In 
consequence of ill-health he removed 1o 
Dover, where he made the acquaintance of 
Sir Thomas Mantell [q. v.] and his wife, and 
resided for many years in their house. He was 
a delightful companion at all times, full of 
anecdote and energy, intelligence and origi- 
nality. _ On 9 Dec. 1790 ho was admitted an 
extra-licentiate of the College of PhysieianB 
of London (Mxjhk, Coll, of Phys. 2nd edit. 

11 414). ne was a favourite with the ec- 
centric Messenger Monsey [q. v.], the resi- 
dent physician at Chelsea Hospital, of whom 
he wrote (but did not publish) an amusing 
memoir. He married and settled on his own 
estate at Bingwood, where he died on 27 J uly 
1889. 

His principal work, published anony- 
mously, was ‘ The Lounger’s Commonplace 
Cook, or Miscellaneous Collections in His- 
tory, Criticism, Biography, Poetry, and Ro- 


mance,’ 3rd edit. 4 vols., London, 180C-7, 
8vo ; and 2 veils., London, 1833, 8vo. IIo 
also wrote ‘ A Short Inquiry into the Merits 
of Solvents, so far ns it may be necessary to 
compare tliom with the Operation of Litho- 
tomy,’ London, 1781, 8vo; and ‘An Essay 
on the Principles and Manners of the Medical 
Profession ; with some Occasional Bemarks 
on the Use and Abuse of Medicines.’ These 
two tracts wero republished in 1789 under 
the title of ‘ M edical Essays, with Additions.’ 

[Biog. Diet, of Living Authors, 1818, p. 249; 
Gent. Mag. 1839 ii. 323, 1846 i. 693, ii. 153 
1863 i. 226; Notes and Queries, 1st sor. ix. 268, 
3rd ser. v. 600n ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit] T. O. 

NEWMAN, JOHN (1677 P-1741), pres- 
byteriau minister, was horn in Oxfordshire 
about 1677 . He was educated by Samuel 
Chapman, the ejected vicar of Yoxford, Suf- 
folk, and at the nonconformist academy of 
John Woodhouae, at Sheriff Hales, Shrop- 
shire. In 1696 lie became assistant to Joseph 
Read, prosbyterian minister at Dyott Street, 
Bloomsbury, but became m the same year 
assistant to Nathaniel Tavlor fa. v.] at Sal- 
ters’ Hall. He was ordained on 20 Oct. 
1097, though apparently not of age, and 
continued as assistant to Taylor’s successor, 
William Tong [q. v.l, till in 1716 lie was 
chosen co-paBtor. Ho was a subscriber in 
1719 at Ratters’ Hall [see BfiAiunjnT, Tho- 
mas], In 1724 be succeeded Benjamin Bo- 
binson [q.v.] as one of the merchants’ Tues- 
day lecturers at Salters' Hall. After Tong’s 
death he was elected (1728) a trustee of the 
foundations of Daniel Williams, D.D. He 
long enjoyed great repute as a preacher, 
using no notes, and retaining the puritan 
Rtyle of laboured and lengthy discourses. 
TIis theology was of the old stamp ; he was 
unaffected by the doctrinal changes of dis- 
sent. He gave great attention to the pas- 
toral side of liis ministry. After afew days’ 
illness, he diod on 26 July 1741, in his sixty- 
fifth year. He was buried at Bunhill Fields 
on 31 July; Philip Doddridge [q. v.], liis in- 
timate friend, delivered the funeral address ; 
his funeral sermon was preached on 2 Aug. 
by John Barker (1682-1762) [n.v.j his suc- 
cessor. His portrait is in Dr. Williams’s li- 
brary, Gordon Square, London ; an engrav- 
ing tromit., by Hopwood, is given in Wilson. 
His son. Samuel Newman (d. 31 May 1735, 
aged 28), was bis assistant from 1728. 

Wilson gives a list of nine of his separate 
sermons (1702-35), including funeral ser- 
mons for Taylor (1702) and Tong (1727), 
To these may be added a funeral sermon for 
Richard Mount (1722) and ' The Importance 
of knowing .Tosns Christ/ See., 1728, 8vo 
(two sermons). 

z 2 
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[Wilson’s Dissenting Churches of London, 
1808 ii. 83 s<]., 1814 iv. 870 , Jeremy’s Presby- 
terian Fund, 1886, p. 128.] A. G. 

NEWMAN, JOHN (1783-1859), Archi- 
tect and antiquary, was baptised at St. 
Sepulchre's Church, London, on 8 July 1788 
(parish register). His father, John Newman, 
a wholesale dealer in leather in Skinner 
Street, Snow Hill, and a common councillor 
of the ward of Farringdon Without, died at 
Hampstead on 1 Oet. 1808. His grandfather, 
William Newman, was a currier hy trade, 
who began life as a poor boy, bat, owing to 
bis intelligence and self-education, became 
partner in a large business on Snow Hill. 
He was elected alderman of the ward of For- 
ringdou Within in 1788, sheriff of London 
on Midsummer day 1789. Owing t o liis poli- 
tical -views, he was never made lord mayor. 
He died at Slreatham, Surrey, on 12 Sept. 
180 2. 

John was employed under Sir Robert 
Smirlte [q. v.] in the erection of Covent Garden 
Theatre m 1809, and at the general post 
office in 1828-9. He designed the Homan 
catholic church of St. Mary, Blomfleld Street, 
Moorfields, in 1817-20, which was used as 
the pro-cathedral of the arch-dioccseof West- 
minster till 2 July 1889 (plans, sections, and 
view of interior in Bkition and Poqin'h 
Public Buildings, ii, 6-10 ; drawings in Royal 
Academy exhibitions 1819 and 1821); the 
houses in Duko Street, London Bridge, with 
wharves and warehouses, constructed when 
the line for the new bridge was prepared 
in 1824 ; the Islington Propriotary School, 
Bornsbury Street, 1830 ; the School for tho 
Indigent Blind in St. George’s Fields, South- 
wark, 1834r-8, which was in the Gothic stylo, 
and considered of great merit (description, 
with plans and elevations, in Civil Engineer, 
1 838, pp. 207-10) ; St. Olavo’s girls’ school, 
Maze Road, Southwark, 1889-40 (plans, ele- 
vations, and sections in Davz’s Architectural 
Precedents). From about 1815 Newman was 
one of the three surveyors in the commission 
of sowers for Kent and Surrey, and with 
the other surveyors. Joseph Gwilt [q. v.), 
and E. I’Anson fa, v.], published a ‘ Report 
relating to the Sewage,’ &c. in 1848. He 
was for many years in the office of the Bridge 
House Estates, and eventually succeeded to 
the clerkship. lie held several surveying 
appointments, including that to the commis- 
sioners of pavoments and improvements for 
the west division of Southwark, and to Earl 
Somers’s estate in Somers Town, London, no 
was honorary architect to the Royal Literary 
Fund from 1846, and to the Society of 
Patrons of the Oharity Oliildron’s Anniver- 
sary Mooting in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


In connect ion with his professional work 
he was enabled to_ mako a good collection of 
antiquities found in London and the neigh- 
bourhood, Some bronzes of his from tho Bed 
of the Thames were, with others, made the 
subject of a paper hy Charles Roach Smith 
fa. v.], read before tho Society of Antiquaries 
in J une 1837. Among them was the colossal 
bronze head of Hadrian, now in the Anglo. 
Roman room of the British Museum. In 
1812 Smith again made use of Newman’j 
oolleetion when reading another paper before 
tho society on ‘Roman Remains recently 
found in London.’ In 1847 Newman exhi- 
bited before the Archseologioal Association 
an earthen vase of noticeable form found 
during the excavations for the new bouses 
of parliament. His collection was sold by 
auction at Sotheby’s in 1848. ne was a 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries from 
1830 till 1849, and an original follow of the 
Institute of British Architects, in which so- 
ciety he originated the t ravelling fund, Ifo 
retired in 1861 . 

Newman married in 1819 a daughter of 
the Rev. Bartholomew Middleton, sub-dean 
of Chichester, lie died at tho house of his 
son-in-law, Dr. Alexandor Spiors [q. v.], at 
Passy, near Paris, on 8 Jon. 1859. 

Abthub Sudan Newman (1828-1873), 
son of John Newman, was horn at the Old 
Bridge House, Southwark, in 1828. lie had 
an extensive architectural practice, and in 
conjunction with his partner, Arthur Billing, 
erected many churches and other buildings 
in various parts of the country. Among Ins 
principal designs woro St. James’s Church, 
ICidbrooke, in 1867; Christ Church, Somers 
Town, for George Mooro (1806—1870) [q.v.J 
in 1838 ; and Holy Trinity Church, Pengp, 
in 1872. He also rcstorod Stepney Church, 
ne was for many years surveyor to Guy’s 
Hospital and to the St. Olavo’e aist rict board 
of works, as well as to tho several bodies 
under whom his father had held appoint- 
ments, Ho died on 8 March 1873, and left 
a son, Arthur Harrison Newman, who fol- 
lowed Iris father’s profession, and succeeded 
to his practice. 

[Diet . of Archil oet ure ; Gent. Mug. 1802 
p. 888, 1808 p. 066, 1869 p. 433; Lewis's His- 
tory of Islington, p. 260 ; Whontloy’s London 
Fast and Present ; Royal Academy Catalogues, 
Arehieologin, xxviii. 38, 46, xxix. 162 ; Journal 
of the Archaeological Association, ii. 102; in- 
formation from Arthur H. Newman, esq.] 

B. P. 

NEWMAN, JOHN HENRY (1801- 
1890), cardinal of tho holy Roman churoh, was 
hom in tho city of London on 21 Fell. 1B01, 
His father, John Newman, who is said to have 
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beeu of a family of small landed proprietors in 
Cambridgeshire, was of Dutch extraction, the 
name being originally spelt Newmann, and 
was a partner in the banking house of Kams- 
bottom, Newman, & Co, His mother, J ernima 
Fourdrinier, belonged to a well-known 
Huguenot family, long established in Lon- 
don as engravers and paper manufacturers 
[see FotmDBiNinB, Poms], Newman was 
the eldest of six children, three boys and 
three girls. The second son, Charles Robert 
Newman, died at Tenby in 1884 The youngest 
was Francis William Newman, professor of 
Latin at University College, London. Of the 
three daughters, the eldest, Harriet Eliza- 
beth, married Thomas Mozlay [q. v.]; the se- 
cond, J emima Charlotte, marrieoJ olm Mozley 
of Derby j and the third, Mary Sophia, died 
unmarried in 1828. At the age of seven 
Newman was sent to a private school of high 
character, ‘ conducted on the Eton lines ’ by 
Dr. Nicholas, at Ealing. There he inspired 
those about him with confidence and respect, 
by his general good conduct and close at- 
tention to his studies. It was thus early in 
his life that ho mado acquaintance with the 
works of Sir Walter Scott, to whom he al- 
ways had a great devotion. Writing in 1871, 
he says : ‘ As a hoy, in the early summer 
mornings, I read “ W averlcy ” and “ G uy Man- 
uring " in bed, when they first came out, 
before it was time to get up ; and long before 
that— I think when I was eight years old — 
I listened eagerly to " The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” which my mother and aunt were 
reading aloud.’ From a child he was 
brought up to take great delight in reading 
the Bible. Uis imagination ran on unknown 
influences, on magical powers and talismans. 
He thought life might be a dream, himself 
an angel, and all this world deception. 'I 
was very superstitious,’ he adds, ‘ and for 
some time previous to my conversion used 
constantly to cross myself before going into 
the dark.’ This ‘ inward conversion, of wbioli, 
ke writes in the ‘ Apologia,’ ‘ 1 am still more 
certain than that I have hands or feet, 1 ha 
dates in the autumn of 1816j when he was 
fifteen. ‘I fell under the influence of a 
definite ^oreed, and reoeived into my intellect 
impressions of dogma whioh have never 
been effaced or obscured.’ The religious lite- 
rature which he read at this time was chiefly 
Calvinistio, although a work of a character 
very opposite to Calvinism — Law’s ‘ Serious 
and Devout Gall ’ — produced a great impres- 
sion upon his mind, ilis first acquaintance 
with the fathers was made in the autumn of 
1816, through the long extracts which are 
given in Milner’s ‘ Church History,’ and of 
whioh he 1 was nothing short of enamoured,’ 


Simultaneously with Milner he read ‘ N ewton 
on the Prophecies’ [see Newton, Thomas, 
1704-1782], and in consequence became most 
firmly convinced that the pope was the anti- 
christ predicted by Daniel, St. Paul, and St. 
John. 

He was entered at Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, on 14 Dec. 1816, when he was yet two 
months short of sixteen. In the following 
June he was called into residence, and he 
then made the acquaintance of John Wil- 
liam Bowden [q. v.l an acquaintance which 
ripened into a very intimate friendship. Die 
tutor was the Rev. Thomas Short, whose good 
opinion he soon won, and never lost, and 
who appears to have directed his reading 
with much judgment. In 1818 he gained one 
of the Trinity scholarships of COL, tenable for 
nine years, which had been lately thrown 
open to university competition. In 1819 the 
bank in which his father was a partner 
stopped payment. ‘There was no bankruptcy,’ 
he wrote : ‘ every one was paid in full/ But 
it was the beginning of a great family trial. 
In the same year Newman was entered at 
Lincoln’s Inn, where he kept a few terms, 
it being at this time his father’s intention to 
send him to the bar. 

The Trinity scholarship was the only dis- 
tinction which fell to him during his acade- 
mical career. He passed with credit his first 
university examination, hut, standing for 
the highest honours in the final examina- 
tion, he did badly. ‘ Ho had ovor-rcad him- 
self, and, being Buddauly called up a day 
sooner than he expected, utterly broke down, 
and, after vain attempts far seven days, had 
to retire, only making first sure of his B.A. 
degree.’ His name was found 'bolow the line ’ 
in the second division of the second class of 
honours. lie was not then twenty, whereas 
the usual age for graduating was twenty- 
two. 

After graduating B.A. in 1820, Newman 
remained in Oxford, receiving private pupils, 
and shortly formed the dosign of standing for 
a fellowship at Oriel, ‘the acknowledged 
centre of Oxford intellectualism.’ In pre- 
paration for the examination he gave con- 
siderable time to Latin composition, logic, 
and natural philosophy. He was successful 
in the competition, and was elected fellow 
of Oriel on 12 April 1822, a day which he 
‘ over felt the turning-point of his Me, and 
of all days most memorable.’ 

In 1828 the Athenaeum Club was founded 
in London, and Newman was invited to be- 
come an original member, but declined the 
invitation, In the same year Edward Bou- 
verie Pussy [q. v.l was elected fellow of Oriel, 
and Newman’s friendship with him began. 
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On Trinity Sunday, IS .Tune 1824, he was 
ordained deacon, and became curate of St. 
Clement's, Church, Oxford, ■when ho did much 
hard, parish w oik, lie preached hie first ser- 
mon on 23 June at Warton, from the text, 

‘ Man goeth forth to his work and to his labo ur 
until the evening.' Ilia last sermon, as an 
Anglican clergyman, was preached ninotoop. 
years later from the same text. Drning his 
early residence at Oriel he associated much 
with Edward Hawkins (1789-1882) [q. v.], 
then fellow of the college and vicar of St. 
Mary’s, who did much to 'root out evan- 
gelical doctrines from his creed.’ In 1824 he 
contributed to the ‘Encyclopaedia Metropoli- 
tana ’ an article on Cxcero and a ‘ Life of 
Apollonius of Tyona.’ In March 1825 he was 
appointed vice-principal of Alban Hall by the 
principal, Dr. Whately, with whom he was at 
the time in close and constant intercourse. 
His relations with Whately largely cured 
him of the extreme shyness that was natural 
to him. Newman says that ho owed more 
to Whately than to any one else in the way 
of mental improvement, and that he derived 
from him ‘ the idea of the Christian Church 
os a Divine appointment, and as a substan- 
tive body, independent of the State, and en- 
dowed with rights, prerogatives, and powers 
of its own.’ lie had a large share in the 
composition of Whately’s ‘ Logic,’ as is testi- 
fied m the preface to that work. He resigned 
his appointment of vice-principal of St. Al- 
ban Hall on becoming tutor of Oriel in 1820. 
He felt, as he wrote to his mother, that ho 
had ‘ a groat undertaking in the tutorship ; ’ 
that 1 there was always a danger of the love 
of literary pursuits assuming too prominent 
a place in the thoughts of a college tutor, or 
of his viewing his situation merely as a secu- 
lar offico.' In the same year Richard Ilurrell 
Froude Tq. v.] was elected fellow of Oriel, a 
friend whose influence Newman foLt ‘power- 
ful beyond all others to which he had been 
subjected,' and whom he described as'ono of 
the acutest and cleverest and deepest, men 
in the memory of man.’ In this year, too, 
he contributed his ‘ Essay on Miracles ’ to the 
‘ Encyclopaedia Metropnlitana.' In 1827 he 
was appointed by William Ilowley [q. v.], 
then bishop of London, ono of the preachers 
at Whitehall, In 1827-8 he was public exa- 
miner in classics in the final examination for 
honours. 

In 1828 Hawkins was elected provost of 
Oriel, in preference to KeblOj largely through 
Newman's influence. In vindication of his 
choice, Newman said laughingly that if they 
were electing an angel he would of course 
vole for Keble, but ‘the case was different’ 
(Liddon, Life of Pusey, i. 139). Pusey after- 


wards regretted tbe election, but ‘ without 
it,’ wrote Newmau many years later, ‘there 
would have been no Movement, no Tracts 
no Library of tbe Fathers ’ (ti.) On succeed- 
ing to the provostship, Hawkins vacated the 
vicarage or St. Mary’s, the university church 
and Newman was presented by his college 
to the vacant living. In February 1829 he 
strenuously opposed, on purely academical 
grounds, Reel’s re-election as M.P. for the 
university, although he had hitherto peti- 
tioned annually in favour of catholic eman- 
cipation. A breach between himself aid 
What ely followed (Apologia, pp. 72-3 ; Ln- 
don, Life of Pusey, l, 198), and his associa- 
tion with Koblo and Froude gradually grew 
closer. It was at this time that he began 
systematically to read the fathers, with a view 
to writing a history of the prinoipal councils, 
a design that resulted in his ‘Arians of the 
Fourth Century ’ (Apologia,]). 87). In 183Q 
he served ns pro-proctor. In the Hama year 
he was ‘turned out of the secretaryship of 
tlio Church Missionary Socioty at Oxford,’ 
because of a pamphlet which he had written 
expressive of his dissatisfaction with its con- 
stitution. Ho thought there was no principle 
recognised by it on which churchmen could 
take their stand. This marks his definitive 
breach with the evangelical party, Blireds and 
tatters of whose doctrine had up to this tuns 
hung about him. ne found, as he expressed 
it, that ‘ Calvinism was not a key to the pheno- 
mena of human nature, aB they occur in the 
world.’ He adds that ‘ the Evangelical teach- 
ing, considered as a system and in what was 
eculiar to itself, failed to find a response in 
is own religious experience, or afterwards 
in his parochial.’ In 1881-2 ho was one of 
the select university preachers. This may 
he called the last stop m his public career at 
Oxford. In 1829 diuevonces had sprung up 
between himself and the provost of Oriel re- 
garding the duties and responsibilities attach- 
ing to his tutorship. He considered the office 
as of a ‘substantially religious nature,’ which 
Hawkius did not. The immedinlo occasion 
of the disagreement was ‘a claim oft he tutors 
to use their own discretion in tho arrange- 
ment of tho ordinary terminal lecluro table.' 
Hurrell Froude and Wilberforce supported 
Newman. But in the struggle which ensued 
the provost won the victory, and the oppos- 
ing tutors in 1832 had to resign their posts 
in the collage (Mozdex, Peimniscmces, i. 
229-88). 

1 Humanly speaking,’ Newman afterwards 
wrote, ‘ the Oxford Movement never would 
have been had Newman not been deprived 
of his tutorship), or bod Keblo, not Hawkins, 
been provost.’ In December 1832 Newman 
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and his colleague Hurrell Fronde -went to the 
south of Europe for Fronde's health, In com- 
pany with Fioudo and his father, Archdea- 
con Froude, he visited Gibraltar, Malta, the 
Ionian Islands, parts of Sicily, Naples, and 
Home, where he made the acquaintance of 
Cardinal (then Dr.) Wiseman. lie thought 
Rome ‘the most wonderful place in the 
world.’ But he was not attracted by its 
religion, which seemed to him ‘polytheis- 
tic, degrading, and idolatrous.’ It was in 
Rome that Newman and Froude began the 
•Lyra Apostolica;’ some of the poems in- 
cluded in it were written earlier, and one or 
two at a later period, but most were com- 
posed during this expedition. In April 1833 
theFroudee left Rome for France, and New- 
man returned to Sicily, ‘drawn by a strange 
loveto gaze upon Its cities and its mountains.’ 
At Laonforte he fell dangerously ill of a 
fever, and during the height of his malady 
kept exclaiming, ‘ I shall not die, I have a 
work to do.’ In June 1833 ho left Palermo 
for Marseilles in an orange-boat. It was 
during this voynge, when becalmed for a 
whole week in the straitB of Bonifacio, that 
his most popular versus, ‘Lead kindly light,’ 
were written. On 9 July 1833 he reached 
his mother’s house at Iffley. Five days after- 
wards Keble preached his assize seimou at 
St. Mary’s on nalionul apostasy, u hich New- 
man considered the slarl of the Oxford 
movement. 

Dean Church has observed that the Ox- 
ford movement was ‘ the direct result of the 
scarohings of heart and the oommuiiings for 
seven years from 1826 to 1833 of Keble, 
Froude, and Newman.’ ‘Keble had given 
the inspiration, Froude had given the im- 
petus, then Newman took up the work.’ The 
moment of Newman’s landing in England 
was, as he himself describes it, ‘ critical.’ 
‘Ten Irish bishoprics had been at a sweep 
suppressed, and church pooplo wore told to 
be thankful that things were no worse. It 
was time to move if there was to bo any 
moving at all.’ Between 25 and 29 July 
■William Palmer [q. v.], Hurrell Froude, Ar- 
thur Philip Pevceval [q.v.], and Hugh J ames 
Rose [q. v.l met together at Rose s rectory 
at Hadleigli. It was then resolved to fight 
for the doctrine of apostolical succession and 
tho integrity of the prayor-book. And out 
of this meeting sprang the plan of asso- 
ciating for the defence of the church and 
the ‘ Tracts for tho Times.’ It was N ewman 
himself who began the tracts, ‘ out of his 
own head,’ as he expresses it, in September 
1888, ‘ But the Tracts, ’ Dean Church writes, 
‘were not the most powerful instruments in 
drawing sympathy to the movement. With- 


out Mr. Newman’s four o’clock sermons at 
St. Mary’s the movement might never have 
gone on, certainly would never have been 
what it was. While men were reading and 
talking about the Tracts they were hearing 
the sermons, and in the sermons they heard 
the living meaning and reason and bearing 
of the Tracts, their ethical affinities, their 
moral standard. Tho sermons created a moral 
atmosphore in which men judged the ques- 
tions in debate.’ 

Newman had already finished in July 1832 
his volume on the 1 Arians,' which was pub- 
lished at the close of 1838. It was ‘a book,’ 
as Dean Ohurchjudged, ‘which for originality 
and subtlety of thought was something very 
unlike the usual theological writings of the 
day,’ and which made itB author’s mark as a 
writer. 

Towards tke end of 1835 Dr. Pusey joined 
the ‘ Oxford movement,’ and ‘ became, as it 
were, its official chief in tho eyes of the 
world j ’ ‘ a second head in close sympathy 
with its original leader, but in many ways very 
different from him.’ In 1836 Dr. Hampden 
was appointed regiuB professor of divinity 
at Oxford, greatly to the indignation of a 
considerable Bectiou of the university, tho 
liberalism of his Bampton lectures having 
given much offence. One effect of the con- 
trovers v which aroBO,and in which Newman 
took a leading part, chiefly by his ‘ Elucida- 
tions of Dr. Hampden’s Theological State- 
ments,’ was to open the eyes of many to the 
meaning of the movement, and to bring some 
fresh friends to its side. But further New- 
man felt that as the person whom he and his 
friends were opposing had committed himself 
in writing, they ought solo commit themselves 
too. Hence he was led to the composition 
of a series of works in defence of Anglo- 
catholicism, or the ‘Via Media,’ ‘tho religion 
of Androwes, Land, Hammond, Butler, and 
"Wilson,’ the principles of which the move- 
ment maintained. The first of these was tho 
volume entitled ‘ The Prophetical Office of 
the Church viewed relatively to Romanism 
and Popular Protestantism. 1 This treatise 
employed him for three years, from the be- 
ginning of 1884 to the end of 1886, and was 
published in March 1887. It was followed 
m 5 [arch 1838 by the book on ‘ Justification,’ 
in May by the ‘Disquisition on the Canon 
of Scripture,’ and in June by the ‘Tractate on 
Antichrist.’ These volumes — the contents 
of whioh were originally delivered as lectures 
in ‘ a dark, dreary appendage to St. Mary’s 
on the north side,’ called Adam de Brome’s 
Chapel— did much to form a School of opinion 
which ‘grew stronger and stronger evory 
year, till it came into collision with the nation, 
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and with the church of the nation, which it 
began by professing especially to serve.' At 
the same time Newman became editor of the 
‘British Critic,’ which henceforth was natu- 
rally the chief organ of the traetarian move- 
ment (Mozley, j Reminiscences ; Oakblly, 
pp. 77 &c.) William George Ward used to 
express his doubt whether there was anything 
in all history like Newman’s influence at Ox- 
ford at this period. Professor Shairp writes : 
‘It was almost ae if some Ambrose or Augus- 
tine of elder days had reappeared ; ’ and Mr. 
J. A. Froude declares: ‘Compared with him,’ 
all the rest were ‘ but ns ciphers, and he the 
indicating number.' There is a gTeat con- 
sensus of testimony to the same eliect. 

Dean Church tells us that the view of the 
churoh of England put forward in Newman’s 
volume on ‘Romanism and popular Protes- 
tantism’ (1887) has become the accepted An- 
lican view. But in 1839 its expounder 
egan to question itstruth. In the summer of 
that year he set himself to study the history of 
the Monopbysite controversy. During Ihis 
course of reading a doubt came across him for 
the first time of the tenahleness of Angli- 
canism. 1 1 had Been the shadow of a hand 
on the wall. He who has seen a ghost cannot 
he as if he had never seen it. The heavens 
hod opened and closed again. The thought for 
a moment had been the church of Rome will 
be found right after all, and 1 hen it vanished. 
My old convictions remained as before.’ But 
in September of the same year a further blow 
came. A friend put into his hand an articlo 
by Dr. Wiseman on the ‘ Anglican Claim,’ 
recently published in the ‘Dublin Review.’ 
The words of St. Augustine against the Dona- 
tists, quoted by the reviewer, ‘ Seourus judi- 
cat orbia terrarum,’ seemed to him to ‘ pul- 
verise ’ the theory of the 1 Via Madia.’ ‘ They 
were words which went beyond the occasion 
of the Donatists, they applied to that of the 
Monophyaites. . . . They decided ecclesias- 
tical questions on a simpler rule than that of 
antiquity. Nay, St. Augustine was one of 
the prime oracles of antiquity; here, then, 
Antiquity was deciding against itself.' lie 
wrote to a friend that it wns ‘ the first real 
hit from Romanism which had happened to 
him,' that it gave him ‘a stomach ache.’ 
1 From thiB time, ' Dean Churoh tells us, ‘ the 
hope and exultation with which, in spile of 
checks, he had watched the movement, gave 
way to uneasiness and distress.’ 

fn 1841 Newman published ‘ Tract 90.’ 
1 The main thesis of the essay was this : the 
Articles do not oppose catnolio teaching ; 
they but partially oppose Roman dogma; 
they, for the most part, oppose the dominant 
errors of Rome.’ He meant the tract as a 


test to determine how far the articles were 
reconcilable with the doctrines of the ‘Via, 
Media.’ It was received with a storm of in- 
dignation, at first in Oxford, and subsequently 
throughout the country. Archibald Camp- 
bell Tait [q. v.j, then senior tutor of Balliol 
(afterwords archbishop of Canterbury), and 
three other senior tutors, published a letter 
charging the tracts with ‘ suggesting and 
opening a way by which men might, at least 
in the case of Roman views, violate their 
solemn engagements to the university.’ And 
the board of heads of houses put forth a 
judgment oxpressing the same view. The 
traotarian party thus came imder an official 
bon and stigma, and Newman saw clearly 
that his place in the movement was gone. 
In July he gave up the ‘British Critic’ 
to his brothor-in-law, Thomas Mozley [q, v.] 
1 Confidence in me was lost, but I had al- 
ready lost full confidence in myself. The 
one question wns, Wlmt. was I to do P I 
determined to be guided not by my imagi- 
nation, but by my reason. Had it not been 
for this severe resolve, I should have been a 
catholic sooner than I was.’ 

But later in the sn me year (1841 ) Newman 
received what he dBsoribee as ‘ three further 
blows which broke me.’ In the Arian his- 
tory ho Baw the same phenomenon which he 
had Found in the Monopbysite. He ‘saw 
clearly that, in the history of Arianism, the 
pure Allans were the protestants, the semi- 
Arians were the Anglicans, and that Borne 
now was what it was then.’ While he was 
in the misery of this new unsettlement, the 
bishops one after another began to charge 
against him, and he recognised it as a con- 
demnation, theonlyoneintheirpower. Then 
came the affair of the Jerusalem bishopiio, 
whioh exhibited the Anglican church aa 
‘courting an intercommunion with protestant 
Prussia and the heresy of the orientals, while 
it forbade any sympathy or concurrence with 
the ohurch ol' Rome ’ [see Amxandlb, Mi- 
chael Solomon]. 

‘ From the end of 1841,’ Newman tells ns 
in the ‘ Apologia,’ ‘ I was on my deathbed 
os regards my membership with the Anglican 
ohurch, though at the time I became aware 
of it only by degrees.’ A year later he with- 
drew from Oxford and took up his abode at 
Littlemore, ‘ with sevoral young men who 
had attached themselves to his person and 
to his fortunes, in the building whioh was 
not long in vindicating to itself the name of 
the Littlemore Monastery.’ Here he passed 
the three years of painful anxiety and sus- 
pense which preceded his final decision to join 
the Roman church, leadingn life of prayer and 
fasting and of monastic seclusion, ‘ On the 
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one hand,’ he tells us, ‘ I gradually came to 
see that the Anglican church was formally in 
the wrong ; on the other, that the church of 
Home was formally in the right ; then that no 
valid reason could be assigned for continuing 
in the Anglican, and again that no valid ob- 
jections could be taken to joining the Roman.’ 
So in a letter to a lady, written in 1871, he 
states : * My condemnation of the Anglican 
church arose out of my study of the fathers.’ 
And similarly in his lectures on Anglican 
difficulties, he testified that the identity of the 
Catholicism of to-day with the Catholicism of 
antiquity was the reason why he was in- 
duced, ' much against every natural induce- 
ment,’ to submit to its claims. In 1843 be toolr 
two very significant steps. In February 
he published in the ‘ Conservative Journal ’ 
a formal retractation of all the bard things he 
had said against the church of Rome, and in 
September he resig ned the living of St. Mary’s. 
On the S9th of that month he wrote to a 
friend : ‘ I do so despair of the church of Eng- 
land, and am so evidently cast off by her, 
and, on the other hand, I am so drawn to the 
church of Rome, that I think it safer, as a 
matter of honesty, not to keep my living. 
This is a vory different thing from having 
an y intention of joining the church of Rome.’ 
At the begmningof 1845 he commenced his 
‘Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine,’ and was hard at work at it through 
the year until October. As be advanced in 
it, his doubts respecting the Roman church 
one by one disappeared. Before he reached 
the end he resolved to he received into the 
catholic church, and the hook remains in the 
state in which it was then, unfinished. He 
was received in his house at Liltlemore on 
9 Oot. by Father Dominic the Passionist. 

Lord Beaconsfield, some years after the 
event, described the secession of Newman as 
a blow under which the church of England 
still reeled. Mr. Gladstone has expressed the 
opinion that ‘ it has never yet been estimated 
at anything like the full amount of its cala/- 
mitouB importance.’ One immediate conse- 
quence of it was the break-up of the Oxford 
movement, although the spiritual forces 
of which that movement had been the out- 
come soon manifested themselves under other 
forms. Newman himself quitted Oxford on 
23 Feb. 1846, not to return for thirty-two 
years, and was called by Dr. Wiseman, the 
vicar apostolic of the midland district, to Os- 
oott, where he spent some months. In Oc- 
tober of the same year he went to Rome, 
where he was ordained priest and received 
the degree of doctor of divinity. On Ohrist- 
mas-eve 1847 he returned to England with 
a commission from Pius IX to introduce 


into this country the institute of the Ora- 
tory, founded in the sixteenth century by 
St. Philip Neri, whose bright and beautiful 
character had specially attracted him, and 
who, he writes in a letter dated 26 Jan. 
1847, reminded him m many ways of Eeble, 
as * formed on the same type of extreme hatred 
of humbug, playfulness^ nay, oddity, tender 
love for others, and seventy.’ After his return, 
he lived first at Maryvale, Old Osoott, then 
at St. Wilfrid’s College, Cheadle, and subse- 
quently at Aloester Street, Birmingham, where 
he established the Oratory, whioh waa subse- 
quently removed to Edgbaston. An important 
memonal of bis activity during these first 
years of his cal holic life is his volume of ‘Dis- 
courses to Mixed Congregations,’ published 
in 1849 — sermons which certainly surpass in 
power and pathos all his former productions, 
and which reveal him at his greatest as a 
preacher. It was in 1849 that he and Father 
St. John volunteered to assist the catholic 
priests at Bilston during a severe visitation 
of cholera, taking the place of danger, which 
the bishop had designed for others. In 1850 
ho founded the London Oratory, which sub- 
sequently became an independent house, with 
Father Faber as its head. 

In July 1860 Newman published his 
‘Twelve Lectures,’ addressed lo the party 
of the religious movement of 1833 on the 
difficulties felt bv Anglicans in catholic teach- 
ing. The aim of the volume, os he explained 
in the preface, was ‘to give fair play to the 
conscience by removing those perplexities in 
the view of catholicity which keep the in- 
tellect from being touched by its agency, and 
give the heart an excuse for trifling with 
it.’ In October of the same year took place 
the restoration of the catholic hierarchy in 
England, popularly oolled the Papal Aggres- 
sion, which at once produced a violent anti- 
catholic agitation. Among other means re- 
Borted to for fanning it was the employment 
of an apostate Dominican monk, named 
Achilli, to declaim in various parts of the 
country against the church of Rome. On the 
other hand Newman delivered to the bro- 
thers of the Little Oratory in Birmingham 
his ‘ Lectures on the Present Position of Ca- 
tholics,’ which were published in September 
1861. In the course of one of them he 
was led to expose tbo moral turpitude of 
Achilli with much plainness of speech, and 
in consequence a criminal information for 
libel was laid against him, He put in a 
general plea of not guilty, and then a justi- 
fication consisting of twenty-three counts, 
in which, specifying time, date, and cir- 
cumstance, he charged Dr. Achilli with as 
many damnatory facts as those named in 
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his lecture, At the trial in the court of 
queen’s bench on SI, 22, 23, and 24 June 
18<)2 a number of witnesses, brought for the 
most part from Italy, gave evidence esta- 
blishing those facts. The jury, however, in- 
fluenced. probably by the summing up of the 
presiding judge (Lord Campbell) in a sense 
adverse to the defendant, gave their verdict 
against him, and, a motion for a new trial 
having been refused, Newman was fined 1001. 
by Mr. Justice Coleridge ou 28 Jan. 1803. 
Ilis expenses in connection with this case, 
amounting to over 14,0001., were defrayed by 
a public subscription, to which many foreign 
catholics contributed. 

In 1864 Newman went to Dublin, at tho 
invitation of the Irish catholic bishops, as 
rector of the catholic university, recently 
established there. It is related in the ‘ Me- 
moirs ’ of Mr. J. It. Hope Scott that this in- 
vitation was given in consequence of a sug- 
gestion made by him to Archbishop (after- 
wards Cardinal) Cullen, who eagerly adopted 
it, exclaiming, ‘If we once had Dr. Newman 
engaged as president, I would fear for nothing. 
After that everything would be easy.’ Tho 
event did not justify this expectation. The 
catholic university in Dublin was, from the 
first, a predestined failure, owing to its uon- 
recognition by the elate and many other 
causes, one of which unquestionably was a 
certain native incapacity in Newman himself 
for practical organisation. Newman's special 
gift was not of rulo,but of intellectual, ethi- 
cal, and spiritual inspiration. The most con- 
siderable outcome of tho Dublin experiment 
was Newman’s volume on the ‘Idea of a 
University,’ in which he laid down, with 
great precision of thought aud power of 
language, what he considered the truo aims 
and principles of education. After New- 
man’s return to Birmingham, in 1858, he 
was much occupied with a project for the 
establishment at Oxford of a branch house 
of the Oratory, which might in some sort 
have become a catholic college ; he, indoed, 
went eo far as to purohase the ground for it. 
The project, however, came to nothing in 
consequence of the opposition of certain in- 
fluential catholics, among them being Oam 
dinal (then Provost) Manning and William 
George Ward [q. v.J A scheme for a new 
English rendering of the Vulgate, which he 
took up at the suggestion of Cardinal Wise- 
man, shared the same fate, through the hos- 
tility, as is affirmed, of divers boolrsellers and 
others interested in the sole of the Douay 
version. In 1859Newman established at Edg- 
bnston tho school for the sons of catholics of 
the upper olasses, in which, down to tho day 
of his death, he took the deepest interest, and 


which lias done much for higher catholic 
education in England. 

In January 180-1 Ghnrlea Kingsley, review- 
ing anonymously in ‘Macmillan’s Magasino’ 
Fronde's 1 History of England,’ took occasion 
to remark : ‘ Truth for its own sake had never 
been avirlue with the Roman clergy. Father 
Newman informs us that it need not,andon 
the whole ought not to be.’ This passage 
being brought to Newman’s notice, he at once 
wrote to Messrs. Macmillan complaining of 
this ‘ grave and gratuitous slander.' There- 
upon Kingsley avowed hinisell'its author, and 
a correspondence onBued, in which Newman 
called upon his accuser either to substantiate 
the charge by passages from hie writings or 
to confess thatnewas unable to do so. Kings- 
ley declined to adopt eithor of those courses, 
or to go beyond an expression of satisfaction 
that he had mistaken Newman’s meaning. 
Newman’s sense of justice was not satisfied, 
and he proceeded to publish the correspond- 
ence, appending to it corlaiu pungent remarks 
of hie own. Kingsley replied in a pamphlet, 
ontitled ‘What, then, does Dr. Newman 
mean ? ’ where he returned t o his original ac- 
cusation, which he had professed to abandon, 
and endeavoured to support it by a number 
of extracts from various works of Newman, 
both catholic aud anglican. By way of re- 
joinder, Newman wrote his ‘ Apologia pro 
vita Sua,’ in which, at tho cost of no small 
suffering to a naturo ominently sensitive and 
shrinking from publioity, the veil was lifted 
from forty-five years of his inner life. Few 
books have so triumphantly accomplished 
their purpose as that remarkable work. Its 
simplo candour wrought conviction even in 
theological opponents, while it revolutionised 
the popular estimate of its aulkor, From 
that time until hie death, widoly os most of 
his counlrymon differed from his religious 
opinions, there was probably no living man 
in whose unswerving roctitndo tlioy more 
entirely believed, or for whom they enter- 
tained a greater reverence. 

In 1808 the now and uniform edition of 

of his Oxford ‘ Plain and Paroehia? Sermons.’ 
The series was brought to a close in 1881 by 
his translation of the select treatises of St. 
Athanasius against the Arians. It extends 
to thirty-six volumes. Two of them, speci- 
ally curious and interesting, ure those entitled 
‘ The Via Media,’ which contain lectures, 
tracts, and letters written between 1880 and 
1841 m exposition of that system, with an 
elaborat e preface and frequent notes, whorein 
tho author corrects and refutes his formereelf. 

In 1874 Mr. Gladstone published an artiole 
in the ‘ Contemporary Review,’ in the course 
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of which he asserted, with special reference to 
the decrees of the Vatican council, that Homo 
had equally repudiated modern thought and 
ancient history, and that ‘no one can be- 
come her convert without renouncing his 
moral and mental freedom, and placing his 
civil loyalty and duty at the mercy of an- 
other.’ These propositions were shortly 
afterwards embodied and defended by their 
author in a pamphlet on the Vatican decrees 
in their bearing on civil allegiance, To 
which Newman replied in his ‘Letter to the 
Duke of Norfolk,’ liib argument being that the 
papal prerogatives asserted by the Vatican 
counoil do not and cannot touch the civil 
allegiance of catholics. The weight of New- 
man’s reply was the greater from the fact 
that, although personally holding the doctrine 
of the pope’s infallibility, lie had no sympathy 
with the tone and temper of some or its most 
prominent supporters, and in a private letter 
to his bishop, surreptitiously published, had 
denounced the proceedings or ‘an insolent 
and aggressive faction’ bent upon carrying 
it. Similarly in the ‘ Letter to the Duke of 
Norfolk’ he expressed his aversion to ‘the 
chronic extravaganoes of knots of catholics 
here and there,' who ‘ stated truths in the 
most paradoxical form, and stretched prin- 
ciples till they were dose upon snapping.’ 

In 1877 Newman was elocted an honorary 
fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and in 
February 1878 he visited Oxford for tho first 
time since his departure in 1846. In the 
same month Pius IX died, and wae suc- 
ceeded by Leo XIII. Towards the clobo of 
1878 several leading English catholic laymen 
represented to Leo XIII the great work which 
Newman had accomplished for religion in 
England, and the high place he held in gene- 
ral estimation. Cardinal Manning supported 
these representations, and the pope showed 
Ids full appreciation of Newman’s worth and 
merits by colling him to the sacred college. 
To Newman this honour was wholly un- 
expected. Such an elovation, he said, had 
never aomeinto his thoughts, and seemed to 
him out of keeping with his antecedents. 
The honour was the greater as it wob accom- 
panied by an exemption from, the obligation 
of residence at the pontifical court, hardly 
ever given save to cardinals who are dio- 
cesan bishops. Newman set out for Home 
on 16 April 1879, and on 12 May was for- 
mally created cardinal of the title of St. 
George in Velabro. On 1 July he returned 
to Edgbaston. He paid another visit to 
Trinity College, Oxford, over Trinity Sun- 

S and Monday, 1880, and preached in St. 

ysins’s Church. But, with the exception 
of rare and short visits to London, he thence- 


forth lemained at Edgbaston until his death 
on 13 Aug. 1800. After lying in state at 
the Oratory he was buried at Eednall. 

Upon the occasion of his receiving in tho 
Palazzo delle Pigne at Home the biglietto, 
formally announcing his elovation to the 
sacred college, Newman delivered an address 
to the distinguished company assembled to do 
him honour, in the course of which he re- 
viewed his own life and work. Hie testimony 
of himself was that ‘ for thirty, forty, fifty 
years he had resisted, to the best of hie power, 
the spirit of liberalism in religion, ’by ‘liberal- 
ism ’ being meant ‘ tbe doctrine that there is no 
positive truth in religion, but that one creed 
is as good as another,’ and in that resistance 
he found the main principle running through 
all his writings and through all his actions. 
No doubt Newman was well warranted in 
thus regarding his career. Certain it is that 
the conception of Christianity as the absolute 
religion, as a revelation possessing supreme 
objective authority, and offering a precise, 
definite, and inerront teaching regarding all 
the great problems of life, was the dominant 
idea to which he ever clung. In his youth, 
under the influence of Thomas Scott (1747- 
1821) [q. v.] and Thomas Newton, he took 
the popular evangelical vibw that tho bible 
is the present infallible and all-BuiMent 
oracle of divine truth. Gradually this 
opinion dropped off from him. He found, 
as he thought, in matter of fact, that the 
sacred scriptures of Christianity were not in- 
tended nor fitted to serve as the arbiter of 
dootrine and practice in religion. ‘ We have 
tried the book,’ he wrote, ‘ and it disappoints, 
because it is used for a purpose for which it 
was not given. Either no objective revela- 
tion has been given, or it has been provided 
with a means of impressing its ohjoctivoness 
on the world.’ Thus was he led to the con- 
ception of an infallible church. For years 
he sought to realise this notion in the 
national establishment, and to give to it — in 
itB oificersj its laws, its usages, its worship — 
that devotion and obediencewhich he deemed 
correlative to the very idea of a church. 
This was the true scope of the tractarian 
movement, which aroused Oxford from the 
spiritual torpor of centuries. The eondomntt- 
tion of that movement by the Anglican epi- 
scopate was a fatal blow to its leader. His 
initial principle, his basis, external au- 
thority, was cut away from under his feet. 
The choice open to him was either to forget 
his most keen and luminous convictions, or 
to look out for truth and peace elsewhere. 
After much anxious thought he decided that 
the church of Home was the true home of 
the idea which he could not surrender. And 
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then, in the words of his last Anglican ser- 
mon, ‘ The Parting of Friends,’ ‘he passed 
over that Jordan and set out upon his dreary 
w ay. lie parted with all that his heart 
loved, and turned his face to a strange land.’ 
Newman’s main contribution to religious 
controversy has been to present with all 
the power of his great dialectical skill, 
with all the winniugness of his nohle per- 
sonality, with all tho majesty of his regal 
English, the thesis illustrated by his life — 
that the communion of Home alone satisfies 
the conception of the church as a divine 
kingdom in the world. He was far too clear- 
sighted not to discern, and far too candid 
not to allow, the difficulties which the claims 
of the papacy present. Still his conclusion 
was : ‘ There is no help for it ; we must either 
give up the belief in the church as a divine 
institution altogether, or we must recognise 
it in that communion of which the pope is 
the head ; we must take things as they are ; 
to believe in a church is to believe an the 
pope.' And a church seemed to him in the 
system of revelation what conscience is in 
the system of nature. It is sometimes said 
that Newman’s defence of his own creed was 
confined to the proposition that it is the only 
possible alternative to atheism. So to stats 
his ( caching is to caricature it. Starting from 
the being ox Qod, a truth impressed upon him 
irresistibly by the voice of conscience, he 
holds it urgently probable that a revelation 
has been given. And if a revelation has been 
given, he considers that it must be sought in 
Christianity, of which he regards Catholicism 
as the only form historically or philosophically 
tenable. His conclusion is : 1 Either tho ca- 
tholic religion is verily and indeed the coming 
of the unseen world into this, or there is 
nothing positive, nothing dogmatic, nothing 
real in any of our notions as to whence we 
come or whither we go.’ 

This is, in substance, the argument which 
Newman opposed to ‘liberalism in reli- 
gion.’ So far as tho fundamental ideas of 
his theological and philosophical creed are 
concerned, he changed very little during his 
long life. No doubt the key to his mind is 
to be found in the school of Alexandria, by 
which he was so strongly influenced aL tho 
beginning of his career. Origen and Clement 
never lost their hold upon him. Even with 
regard to a distinctively anti-catholic doc- 
trine, which he imbibed very early in life, he 
varied much lessthanis commonly supposed. 
For many years antichrist was for mm the 
pope. When he gave up this interpretation 
it was to substitute for it the spirit of the 
world working in the church for temporal 
ends. As he expressed it in writing to a 


friend in 1870 , 1 The church is in the world 
and the world in the church and the world 
“ totus in maligno positus est.” This is true 
in all ages and places.’ He never, from first 
to last, varied from the conviction, main- 
tained in one of his ‘Sermons on Subjects of 
the Day, 'that ‘tho strength of the church lies 
not in earthly law, or human countenance, 
or civil station, hut in her proper gifts-in 
those great gifts which our Lord pronounced 
to be beatitudes.’ His attitude to modern 
thought was by no means hostile. It may 
be truly said of him, as of another, that he 
sincerely loved light, and preferred it to any 
private darkness of his own. Thus, early 
in his Anglican days, he was lod to bold 
freer views of inspiration than were common 
among his friends. Although the higher 
Teutonic criticism wasnever specially studied 
by him. — ho waB no German scholar — he be- 
came increasingly conscious, as years went 
on, of the untouablono&s of much of the 
biblical exegesis commonly taught. His last 
publication was an essay in tho ‘ Nineteenth 
Century’ of February 1884, in which he 
treats of tills thome with the extreme caution 
demanded by its delicacy, hut distinctly lays 
down the pregnant principle : ‘The titles of 
the canonical books, and their ascription to 
definito authors, either do not come under 
their inspiration, or need not he acoeplod 
literally ; ’ ‘ nor does it matter whether one or 
two Isaiahs wrote the book which boars that 
prophet’s name. The church, without settling 
this point, pronounces it inspired in re- 
spect of faith and morals, both Isaiahs being 
inspired, and if this bo assured to us, all other 
questions are irrelevant and unnecessary.’ 
Again, in one of Ms oarliest publications— his 
‘ History of the Arians ’-—he enunciated the 
broad proposition: ‘ There is something true 
and divinely revealed in every religion, 
Revelation, properly speaking, is an universal, 
not a local gift;’ and in a private letter of 
1882 he states that ho holds this in substance 
as strongly as he did when it wus written, 
fifty years before. Once more, his adoption 
of the theory of evolution in his essay on 
‘ Development ’ is extremely significant. The 
abandonment of the old notion that Chris- 
tianity issued as a complete dogmatic system 
from its first preaohers, the admission that 
its creed grew by a gradual process, assimi- 
lating elements mom all sides, is an immense 
concession to the method of scientific his- 
tory. Lastly, the dootrine of tho indefeasible 
supremacy of conscience found in him the 
most eloquent and most unwearied preacher. 
He is at one with Kant, whom up to 1884 he 
had never read, in regarding the categorical 
imperative of duty as the surest foundation 
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of religion, in turning to man’s moial being 
for the diroetest revelation. His prescient 
and sensitive intellect was profoundly pene- 
trated by the spirit of the age, and sympa- 
thised instinctively with the conquests of 
tho modern mind. And perhaps not the least 
important part of his work was to commu- 
nicate this sympathy to many who _ came 
under his personal influence. As he himself 
wrote in 1830, ‘ Men live after their death, 
not only in their writings and chronicled 
history, but still more in that itypacpoc pvriw 
exhibited in a school of pupils who trace their 
moral parentage to them.’ 

Tho following is believod to he a complete 
list of Newman’s writings. Those marked 
with an asterisk wore included by him in 
the ‘new and uniform’ edition of his works 
(36 vols. 1868-81) above mentioned : — 

1. ‘ St. Bartholomew’s Eve, a Tale of the 
Sixteenth Century. In two cantos,’ 1818 
[by J. H. Newman and J. W. Bowden). 

2. * ‘Suggestions on behalf of the Church. 
Missionary Society.’ 1830. 3. * ‘ The Arians 
of the fourth Century, their Doctrine, 
Temper, and Conduct, chiefly as exhibited 
in the Councils of the Church between 
a.d. 325 and a.d. 381,’ 1888. 4. ‘Five Let- 
ters on Church Reform, addressed to tho 
“ Record,” ’ 1833. 6. ‘ Tracts for the Times,’ 
by members of tho university of Oxford, 0 vols. 
183-1 [411. Tracts 1, 2, 3, 0, 7, 8, 10, 11, 15, 
19, 20, 21, 31, 33, 34, 33, 41, 45, 47, *71, *73, 
74, 75, 79, 82, *83, *86, 88, and *90 are 
hv Newman. 6. ‘Lyra Apostolica’ (most 
of the pooms by Newman, hut not all, 
are included in ‘ Versas on various Occor 
sions’), 1834. 7.* ‘The Restoration of Suf- 
fragan Bishops recommended as a means of 
effecting a more equal Distribution of Episco- 
pal Duties, as contemplated by His Majesty’s 
recent Ecclesiastical Commission,’ 1835. 
8. ‘Letter to Parishioners on Laying tho 
First Stone of the Church at Littlemovs,’ 
1835. 9. ‘ Elucidations of Dr. Hampden's 
Theological Statements,’ 1836. 10.* ‘Letter 
to the Margaret Professor of Divinity on 
Mr. R. H. Fronde’s Statements on the Holy 
Eucharist,’ Oxford, 1836. 8vo. 11.* ‘Lec- 
tures on the Prophetical Office of tho Ohuroh, 
viewed relatively to Romanism and popular 
Protestantism,’ 1837. 12.* ‘Parochial Ser- 
mons,’ 6 vols. 1837-42. 13, ‘A Letter to the 
Rev. Q. Faussett on certain Points of Faith 
and Practice,’ 1838. 14.* ‘Lectures on Jus- 
tification,' 1838, 8vo. 15.* ‘Plain Sermons, 
1848 ’ (i.s. vol. v. of the ' Plain Sermons,’ 
10 vols. 1840-48, by the authors of ‘Tracts for 
the Times ’). 16.* ‘ The Tamworth Reading 
Room. Letters to the “Times” on an Address 
delivered by Sir Robert Peel, Bart., on the 


Establishment of a Rending Room at Tam- 
worth. By Catholieus,’18Jl. 17.* ‘A. Letter 
addressed to the Rev. R. W. Jelf, D.D., in Ex- 

§ lanation of No. 90, in the series called “The 
'mots for the Times.” By the Author,’ 1841. 
18* ‘A Letter to Richard [Bagot] Bishop of 
Oxford, on Occasion of No. 90, in the Series 
called “The Tracts for the Timos,”’ 1811. 
19.* ‘ SermonB on Subjects of the Day,’ 
1842. 20.* ‘Sermons before the University 
of Oxford,’ 1843. 21.* * Select Treatise of 

St, Athanasius, translated, with Notes and 
Indices, 1 1842-1. 22,* ‘Lives of the Eng- 
lish Saints,’ 1844-5 (the Lives of St. Betle- 
liu, prose portion only, St. Edilwnld, and 
St, Gundleas, ore by Newman). 23.* ‘An 
Essay on the Development of Christian Doc- 
trine, '1845. 24.* ‘DissertatiunculcequiBdam 
oritioo-theologicse,’ 1847. 26.* ‘Loss and 

Gain,’ 1848. 20.* ‘Discourse addressed to 
Mixed Congregations,’ 1849. 27.* ‘Lectures 
on certain Difficulties lelt by Anglicans in 
submitting to the Catholic Church,’ I860. 
28,* ‘Lectures on the Present Position of 
Catholics in England; addressed to the 
Brothers of the Oratory,’ London, 1851. 
29,* ‘The Idea of a University; nine Lectures 
addressed to the Catholics of Dublin,’ 1852. 
30.* ‘Verses on Religious Subjects,’ Dublin, 
1853, anonymous; not all of 'these are in- 
cluded in ‘Verses on varions Occasions.’ 
81.* ‘Hymns for the use of the Birmingham 
Oratory,’ Dublin, 1854. 32.* ‘ Lectures on 
the Ilistory of the Turks in its relation to 
Christianity. By the Author of “ Loss and 
Gain,” ’ Dublin, 1854, 12mo. 33.* ‘ Who’s to 
BlameP Letters to the “Catholic Standard,”’ 
1855. 34. ‘ Remarks on the Oratorian Voca- 
tion ’ (privately printed), 1856. 35.* ‘ Cal- 
lista ; a Sketch of the Third Century,’ 1866. 
86.* ‘ Sermons preached on various Occa- 
sions,’ 1857. 87.* ‘ University Subjects dis- 
oussod in Occasional Lectures and Essays,’ 
1858. 88. ‘ Ilymn Tunes of the Oratory, 

Birmingham,’ 1860 (privately printed and 
anonymous). 39.* ‘Vorsos for Penitents,’ 
1860 (anonymous, privately printed, and 
these are contained in ‘ Verses on various 
Occasions’). 40.* ‘Mr. Kingsley and Dr. 
Newman; a Correspondence on the Question, 
whether Dr. Newman teaches that Truth is 
no Virtue, with Remarks by Dr. Newman,’ 
1864. 41.* ‘Apologia pro Vitft Sufi, ; being a 
Reply to a Pamphlet by the Rev, 0. Kingsley, 
entitled “What, then, docs Dr. Newman 
mean?’" 1864. 42.* ‘ P. Terentii Phormio, 
expurgatus in usum puerorum,’ 1884, with 
English notes and translations, followed by 
similar editions of the ‘PincernaexTerentio’ 
(i,e. the ‘Eunuohns’), I860, and the ‘Andria 
Terentii,’ 1888, 43.* ‘A Letter to the Rev. 
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E B, Pusey on his recent “ Eirenicon/’ ’ Lon- 
don, 1800, 8vo. 44. ‘ The Dream of Geron- 
tius/ puhlished under Newman's initials in 
1806 ; first contributed to the 1 Month, ' May- 
June 1863. 46.* ‘Verses on various Occa- 
sions/London, 1868 [1809], 8vo; later edi- 
tions 1874 and 1880 t a collection of reprints 
from the ‘Lyra Aposiolica/ translations from 
the hymns in the Breviary, and the 1 Droam 
of Gerontins.’ 46.* ‘ An Essay in aid of a 
Grammar of Assent/ 1870, 47.* ‘The Trials 
of Theodoret/ 1878. 48.* ‘ Causes of 

the Rise and Success of Arianism/ 1872. 
49.* ‘The Heresy of Apollinaris,’ 1874, 

60. * ‘ A Letter addressed to ITia Grace the 
Duke of Norfolk, on occasion of Mr. 
Gladstone’s recent Expostulation,’ 1876. 

61. ‘Two Sermons preached in the Church 
of St. Aloysius, Oxford, on Trinity Sunday, 
1880’ (printed for privale circulation). 

62. ‘ What is of obligation for a Catholic to 
believe concerning the Inspiration of the 
Canonical Scriptures? Being a Postscript to 
an Article in the “Nineteenth Contury Re- 
view,” in Answer to Professor Healy,’ 1 884. 
68. ‘Meditations and Devotions/ 1898. 

Newman also contributed the following 
articles to the ' EncyelopmdiaMotropolitana : ’ 
‘ Personal and Literary Character of Cicero/* 
1824, ‘ Apollonius Tyanmus/ * 1824, * Essay 
on the Miracles of Scripture/ * 1826. To the 
‘ London Review ; ’ ‘ Aristotle’s Poetics/ * 
1829. To l he ‘British M agozina : ’ ‘ The Churoll 
of the Fathers/ * 1888-5, ' Primitive Chris- 
tianity/* 1888-0, ‘Convocation of Canter- 
bury, 1834-6, ‘ Home Thoughts Abroad/* 
1836. To the ‘British Critic: ’ ‘Fall of Do 
la Mennoia/* 1887, ‘MediravalOxford.’ * 1838, 

‘ Palmer’s View of Faith and Unity,’ * 1889, 

‘ Anglo-American Ohurch,’ * 1839, ‘Theology 
of tho Seven Epistles of St. Ignatius.’* 1839, 
‘ Prospects of the Anglican Church/ * 1839, 

‘ Selina, Oountessof Huntingdon,’ * 1840, ‘The 
Catholicity of the Anglican Ohurch,’ * 1840, 
‘The Protestant Idea of Anti-Christ,’* 1840, 

‘ Milman’e View of Christianity/* 1840, ‘ The 
Reformation of the Eleventh Century,’ * 
1841, ‘Private Judgment/* 1841, ‘ John 
Davison, Fellow of Oriel,’ 1842. To the 
‘ Dublin Review : ’ ‘ John Keble, Fellow of 
Oriel/ * 1840. To the ‘ Catholic University 
Gazette’ (Dublin): ‘The Office and "Work 
of Universities/ * 1864. To ‘Atlantis : ’ ‘ On 
St. Cyril’s Formula of the ula ipia-is, 1 * 1868, 

‘ The Mission of St, Benedict/* 1 868, ‘ The 
Benedictine Schools/ * 1869, ‘The Ordo de 
Tempore in the Roman Breviary,'* 1 870. To 
the 1 Rambler : ’ ‘ The Northmen and Normans 
in England and Ireland,’* 1859, ‘On the 
Rheims and Douay Version of Scripture/ * 
1869, ‘On Consulting the Faithful in Matters 


ofDoctrino/ 1859/ fit . Chrysostom/* I860. To 
the ‘ Month : ’ ‘ Saints of the Desert/ 1864-0, 
‘ Dream of Goronliiis/ * 1865, 1 An Interne! 
Argument for Christianity/ * 1806. To the 
‘ Nineteenth Oontiivy : ’ ‘On I he Inspiration 
of Script lire/ 1884 ; and in tho ‘Oonsen ativo 
Journal’ he published his ' Retractation of 
Anti-Catholic Statements/ * 1843. 

He wrote pro fn pee for 1 Fronde’s Remains .’ 
1888 (jointly with ICoble) ; Sutton’s 1 Godly 
Meditations/ 1838; Bishop Wilson’s ' Sacra 
Privata/ 1838; Dean Church’s ‘Translation 
of St. Cyril’s Catechetical Led ures,’ 1888; 
Bishop Sparrow's 1 Rationalo, ’ 1839; St. 
Cyprian’s * Treat ise» ’ (in the ‘ Library of the 
Fathers,’ ed. Pusey), 1839; Wells’s ‘Rich 
Man's Duty/ 1810; St. OlirysoBtom’s Homi- 
lies on Galatians and Eplienians’ (‘Library 
of the Fathers’), 1840; St. Athanasius's 
‘ Treat isos against Arians/ 1 842-4, and 
‘ Historical Tracts/ 18 13 ; J. W. Bowden’s 
‘ Thoughts on the Work of tho Six Days of 
Creation,’ 1845; Bishop A ndrewes’s ‘Devo- 
tions/ 1865; H. W. Wilberforco’s ‘Church 
and tho Empires,’ 1874; A. W. Hutton’s 
‘ Anglican Ministry/ 1 879 ; Palmer’s ‘ Notes 
of a Visit to the Russian Church/ 1882. To 
a ‘Translation ofFloiuVs Ecclesiastical His- 
tory ’ he preflxod an ‘ Essay on Ecclesiastical 
Miracles, 1843. 

There are fine busts of Nowman by West- 
nmcott and Woolner. One of the best por- 
traits of him is that painted by Sir John Mil- 
Inis, shortly after his olovalion to the sacred 
collego, and engraved by Barlow. It bolongs 
to the Duke of Norfolk. The portrait by 
Mr, Ouless, which hangs in tho hall of Trinity 
College, Oxford, and which was dono at I he 
time of his election ns an honorary fellow of 
that society, is also good. A replica is at 
the Birmingham Oratory. Thero are excol- 
j lent crayon drawings by Miss Deano (aulo- 
1 type), Miss Giberno, and tbo first wifo of the 
first Lord Coleridge, the latter executed about 
1876, and in the possession of the second 
Lord Coleridge ; another attractive drawing, 
by Mr. George Richmond, R.A., executed 
when Newman was a fellow of Oriel, was in 
the possession of Mr, H. E. Wilberforce; 
and a miuiaturo done by Sir W. C, Ross at 
Littlemore for Mr. Crowley in 1817 was in 
the possession of tho first Baron Aldenham. 
The sketch from which it was painted is now 
at Keble College, Oxford. 

A statue, erected by public subscription in 
front of the London Oratory in tbo Brompton 
Road, was unveiled in 1 890. 

[The chief authorities for Cardinal Nowman 's 
life are his own works, especially the Apologia 
pro Vita Slid, and tho two volumes edited by 
Miss Mosley, undor the titlo Letlora and Oorre- 
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mondence of J. H. Newman, during ins life in 
the English. Church, with a brief autobiography. 
Tlie literature concerning tile Oxford movement 
is very large; the most important works on it 
ere, perhaps, the volume by Dean Church bear- 
in'* that name , Dr. Liddon’s Life of Dr. Pusoy ; 
Canon J. B. Mozley’s Letters; T. Mozloy’s Re- 
miniscences of Oriel ; William Palmer's Narra- 
tive of Events ; A. P, Porceval’s Collection of 
Papers connected with the Theological Move- 
ment of 1833: Frcdi rick Oakeloy's Historical 
Notes on the Tractoriari Movement; Newbory 
Bouse Magazine, for October 1800 and April 
1892 ; Edward George Kirwan Browne’s His- 
tory of the Tract arian Movement, 1856, re- 
published in 1861 as Annals of the Tractnrian 
Movement. Mark Pattisou’s Memoirs, Isaac 
Williams’s Autobiography, Ornsby’s Memoirs of 
James Robert Hope-Scott, Prevost’s Life of 
Isaac Williams, Life of Blanco White, R. H. 
Hutton’s Cardinal Newman, Memorials of Ser- 
jeant Heliosis, 1803, and Mr. T. W. Allios’s A 
Life’s Decision are also useful. For an adverse 
criticism of Newman’s position Dr. Abbott’s 
Philomythus, 1801, and hie Anglican Career of 
Cardinal Newman, 1892, and F. W. Newman's 
contributions chiefly to the Early History of Car- 
dinal Newman should be consulted. See also art. 
‘Newman as aMusician,’ by E. Bollasis, in Month, 
1891, and separately published 1892 ; Wilfrid 
Ward’s William Georgo Ward and the Catholic 
Revival ; P. Thurenu-Dungin’s La Renaissance 
Catholique, 1899 ; Lady Blenuerhassett’s J. H. 
Hard. Newman, 1 904 ; H. Brimand’s The Mys- 
tery of Newman, 1907.] W. S. L. 

NEWMAN, SAMUEL (1600 P-1 063), 
concordance maker, was born at Oliadliug Lon, 
Oxfordshire, about 1600. Towards tho end 
of 1610, being then aged 1 0, lie entered at 
Magdalen College, Oxford; he removed to 
St. Edmund Hall, and graduated B.A. on 
17 Oct. 1620. Subsequently he held a small 
living in Oxfordshire ; owing to his persis- 
tent nonconformity lie was subjected to pro- 
secutions, to avoid which he removed from 
place to place. After his sevent h romoval ho 
resolved on emigration to New England. He 
settled as minister at Dorchester, Massachu- 
setts, about the end of 1 636 ; removed to Wey- 
mouth, Massachusetts, in. 163R ; and in 1014 
became the first minister of Itehoboth, Mas- 
sachusetts. There he died on 6 July 1603. 

He published with his initials, ‘ A large 
and complete Concordance to the Bible . . . 
according to the last Translation, First 
collected by Clement Cotton, and now much 
enlarged,’ iso,, 1648, fol. (‘Advertisement’ 
prefixed by Daniel Foatloy [a. v.]) : other 
editions are 1650, fol. ; 1008, fol. ; Cambridge, 
1688, 4to j 6th edit. 1720, fol. The work is 
often called the ‘ Cambridge Concordance,’ 
and has been erroneously described as the 
first concordance to the English Bible ; the 


first (loiO) was by John Marbeck or Mer- 
beck [q. v.] Cotton’s (1631 ) was the first 
concordance to the authorised version. 

[Wood's Athomo Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 648; 
Wood's Fasti (Bliss), i. 392 ; Cotton Mather's 
Mugnalia Christ! Americana, 1702, iii. 113 sq. 
(makes Banbury his birthplace) ; Allibone’s 
Diet, of Engl. Lit. 1870, ii. 1413.] A. G. 

NEWMAN, THOMAS (J. 1678-1693), 
stationer, son of John Newman, cloth worker, 
of Newbury, Berkshire, was apprenticed to 
Ralph Nowbury for eight years from Michael- 
mas 1678 (Aeme, Transcript of ths Regis- 
ters, ii. 87). He was made free of the 
Stationers’ Company 26 Aug. 1686 (ib. ii. 
698), and began business the following year. 
He published with Thomas dubbin ; the 
first entry to him was on 18 Sept. 1687 (ib. 
p. 476). In 1691 he brought out two im- 
pressions of the first edition of Sir P. Sid- 
ney’s ' Astrophel and Stella.’ The first and 
very faulty issue supplied an introductory 
epistle by Thomas Nash[q.v.l Samuel Daniel 
complained that Newman had improperly 
included twenty-eight poems of his in the 
volume (Collier, Bibliogr. Account, 1806, i. 
84-7). Newman’s name is only to he found 
on about a dozen bookb. Tho last entry in 
the ‘ Registers ’ to him was on SO June 1603 
(Arbeh, Transcript , ii. 033). 

[Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert), iii. 1866- 
1866 ; Cat. ot Booke in the Brit. Mus. printed 
to 1640, 1884, 3 vole.] H. R. T. 

NEWMAN, THOMAS (1692-1768), dis- 
senting minister, son of Thomas Newman 

S 065-1742), was born in 1092 in London. 

ib father, a pious tradesman, bom ‘in Cloth 
Fair near Smithfield, London, at the most 
malignant period of the plague in 1066,’ was 
apprenticed to a linendraper, and, being ap- 
prehensive that James II would deprive the 

he transcribed the whole Bible into" short- 
hand, sitting up two nights a week for six 
mouths to do it . This book is preserved in 
the Doctor Williams Library. He wns 
‘ author of a small piece on the “Religion of 
the OloRet,” or some such title.’ 

The son was educated ‘probably ’at Dr. 
Ker’s academy at Higbgate [see Kbr, 
Pateick]. On 9 March 1710 he matriculated 
at Glasgow University, but took no degree. 

J Returning to London, he reoeived his first 
‘ impressions ’ under thepresbyterianDr. J olm 
Evans, to whose congregation (which met at 
Hand Alley, removing later to New Broad 
Street) his family belonged, and in 1718 he 
entored on ministerial work at Blackfriars 
as assist ant to Dr. Wright. He was ordained 
at the Old Jewry (II Jan. 1721), and his 
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confession of faith, which was printed at tha 
time, was indicative of his later theological 
position. The Blackfriars congregation was 
one of the most respectable presbyttinan con- 
gregations in London, having been gathered 
by Matthew Sylvoster and served by Richard 
Baxter. It met at Meeting Ilouse Court 
until 1784, when it removed to Little Garter 
Lane, Doctors’ Commons. Newman remained 
with the congregation in both places, as 
assistant minister 1718-46, and as pastor in 
succession to Dr. Wright 1740-58. On the 
breaking out of the Salters’ Ilall contro- 
versy soon after his settlement, Newman 
took part with the non-subscribing ministers. 
His later life and writings mark very well 
the eighteenth-century transition from pros- 
byterianism to unitarianism. In 1724 be 
undertook to assist ‘Mr. Read once a month 
at St. Thomas’s, continuing the effort till the 
death of Dr. Wright, when he confined him- 
self to Carter Lane.’ Iu 1749 he was chosen 
ns the Merchants’ Tuesday morning lecturer 
at Salters' Hall, lie had already preached 
there as early as 1786 ( Doctor Williams 
Library MSS. Records of Noncorformily , 
vol, xiii.) He died, much esteemed, 6 Dec. 
1768, and was buried privately in Bunhill 
Fields. His wife Elizabeth died 25 Dec. 
1776, in her seventy-third year. 

Newman’s works, excluding separately 
issued sermons and tracts, are : 1. ‘Reforma- 
tion or Mockery, argued from the general use 
of our Lord’s Prayer, delivered to the Socie- 
ties for Reformation of Manners at Salters’ 
Hall, 80 June 1729,’ London, 1729. 2. ‘ Piety 
recommended as the best Principle of "Virtue,’ 
London, 1786 ; reprinted as discourse 28 in 
the ‘ Protestant System,’ 17 68, ii. 447 . 8. ‘ Ser- 
mons on various important Subjects by the 
late Rev. Thomas Newman, published from 
his MS. and by liis particular direction,’ 2 
vols. (a series of thirty-six sermons), London, 
1760. A portrait of Newman by S. Webster 
was engraved by J. McArdell (Beomlet). 

[Wilaon’s Dissenting Churches [with Wilson’s 
manuscript additions to same in tha copy pre- 
served at tho Doctor Williams Library) ; extract 
from the Glasgow Matriculation Album commu- 
nicated by W. Innos Addison, esq.; Bunhill 
Memorials, p. 188 ; Salters' Hall Lecture MS. 
Account-book in the Doctor Williams Library, 
nbi supra; also a note prefixed to the elder 
Newman’s shorthand Bible, written by ' his 
nephew’s son, Joseph Paice’ (Doctor Williams 
Library), Watt’s Bibl Brit. Pickard, Newman's 
assistant and successor at Little Carter Lane, 
preachod his funeral sermon (on 2 Tim, i. 12), 
and drew his character at length.] W. A. 8. 

NEWMARCH or NEDFMAROHfi, 
BERNARD of. [See Bebnabd, 1098.] 


NEWMARCH,WILLIAM(1820-1882) 

economist and statistician, was born at Thirst’ 
Yorkshire, on 28 Jan, 1820. Mainly self! 
educated, be obtained employment early in 
life, first as a clerk under a distributor of 
stamps in his native county, and then with 
tho Yorkshire Fire and Lifo Office, Yoik, 
From 1843 1o 1846 ho was second cashier 
in tha banking-house of Loci ham, Tew & 
Go. of Wake field, whore lio had every op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with tho 
business. Wliilo in this position ho mar- 
ried. He was appointed second officer of 
the London branch of the Agra Bank on 
its establishment early in 1840. About 
this time, also, ho joined the staff of the 
‘ Morning Chronicle. Ilis great ability and 
his knowledge of tho principles of bank- 
ing and currency wore early appreciated 
by Thomas Tooke [q. vj, Alderman Tkomp. 
son, M.P , and Lord Wolverton, on whoso 
advice be qnittod the Agra Bank in 1861, 
and became secretary of the Globe, Insur- 
ance Company. By liis advice, and largely 
through his management while he was act- 
ing in this capacity, tho Globe Insurance 
Company and the Livorpool and London In- 
surance Company wore amalgamated. In 
1862 Newmarch was appointed manager in 
the banking-house of Qlyn, Mills, & Go., a 
position which he retained until 1881. lie 
was a director of Palmer’s Iron and Ship- 
building Company and of the Grand (hunk 
Railway Company of Canada, a trustee of 
tho Globe Million Fund, and treasurer of 
the British Iron Trade Association from its 
formation until 1880. In 1809 he became 
president of the Statistical Society in suc- 
cession to Mr. Gladstone ; he had acted ae 
honorary secretary for seven years, and editor 
of tho ‘ Journal ’ of tho society for five years. 
He was one of the most active members of 
the Adam Smith Club and of the Political 
Economy dub, of which he was for some 
years secretary. 

On the Bank Act of 1844, and the cur- 
rency controversies to which it gave rue, 
Newmarch agreed in the main with Thomas 
Tooke, whose disciple to a great extent ha 
was. Ilis evidence before the select com- 
mittee on the Bank Aots in 1867 is the best 
summary of his views on theso subjects. He 
denied that the Bank of England or other 
banks of issue could determine the amount 
of their outstanding circulation, and he 
argued in favour of the removal of all legis- 
lative limit upon the issues of the Bank of 
England. He disapproved of setting aside 
a certain amount of bullion as a guarantee 
for tho circulation, maintaining that legal 
convertibility was a sufficient security against 
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over-issue. There was, in his opinion, no 
sufficient reason for the separation of the 
issue and banking departments, which was 
mischievous in its results, produced undue 
fluctuations of the rate of interest, and de- 
barred the public from the advantages of the 
whole resources of the bank. His statistical 
works are of permanent value. He brought 
to the elucidation of the most intricate sub- 
jects a clear, vigorous style, thorough mas- 
tery of the principles of economic science, 
rare ability as a statistician, and wide know- 
ledge of the actual course of business. He 
himself prepared most of the elaborate sta- 
tistical tables which illustrate his works. 

About a year before his death he retired 
from business. He died at Torquay on 
28 March 1882. After his death, H. D . Pocliin, 
fellow of the Statistical Society, gave 100Z. 
for a ‘Newmarch memorial essay’ on the 
‘extent to which recent legislation is in 
accordance with, or deviates from, the true 
principles of economic science, and showing 
the permanent effects which may be expected 
to arise from such legislation ; ’ and a sum 
of 1,420/. 14s., subscribed to a memorial 
fund, was devoted to the foundation of the 
Newmarch professorship of economic science 
and statistics at University College, London. 

Newmarch published : 1. ‘ The new Sup- 
plies of Gold : Facts and Statements rela- 
tive to their actual Amount; and their 
present and probable Effects,’ revised edition, 
with five additional chapters, London, 8vo, 
1858. This work, the continuation of a 
paper read before the Statistical Society in 
1861 on the magnitude and fluctuations 
of the amount of the bills of exchange in 
circulation at one time in Great Britain 
during the years 1828-47, was based upon 
several papers on the new supplies of gold 
and a series of articles on the same subject 
contributed to the ‘ Morning Chronicle ’ in 
1853. In the additional chapters, which 
contained an analysis of the Bank of England 
circulation, Newmarch hod the co-operation 
of J. S. Hubbard, at that time governor of 
the bank, who contributed some valuable 
notes on the gold coinage. 2. 1 On the Loans 
raised by Mr. Pitt during the first French 
War, 1798-1801 ; with some Statements in 
Defence of the Methods of Funding em- 
ployed,’ London, 8vo, 1865. Newmarch 
argues that it would have been impracticable 
to obtain the necessary amounts if Pitt had 
enforced the principle of borrowing at par ; 
that even if the money had been raised at 
fiveinsteadof atthree percent. the difficulties i 
would frequently have been great ; and that 
in either case the rate of interest, and there- 
fore the annual debt-charge, would have been 
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higher than it actually was. In the calcu- 
lations respecting each of the loans he was 
assisted by Frederick Hendriks, aetimry of 
the Globe Insurance Company. Newmarch's 
argument? were severely criticised by Sir 
George Kettilby Pickards [q.v.jin his Oxford 
lectures on the financial policy of the war, but 
they were adopted by Earl Stanhope in his 
‘ Life of Pitt.’ 8. ‘A Ilistory of Prices, and of 
the State of the Circulation during the nine 
years, 1848-60, forming the fifth and sixth 
volumes of the History of Prices from 1792 to 
the present time, ’London, 8vo, 1867, in colla- 
boration with Thomas Tooke. Newmarch had 
been engaged on this work since 1861, when 
Tooke accepted his offer of aid in the comple- 
tion of the 1 History of PriceB,’ which he had 
brought down to 1848. Newmarch wrote the 
portions dealing with the prices of produce 
other than corn, and the general course of 
trade ; the progress of railway construction; 
the history of free trade from 1820 to 1868 ; 
the commercial andfinancial policy of France * 
and the new supplies of gold from Cali- 
fornia and Australia ; and Appendix II (on 
the early influx of the precious metals from 
America). Ilis work immediately placed 
him in the front rank of economists and 
statisticians. The two volumes were trans- 
lated into German and used in the German 
universities, and Newmarch himself was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society. On 
his retirement from business he intended to 
devote himself to the continuation of this 
work,. for which he had collected much 
material. 4. ‘On Electoral Statistics of 
the Counties and Boroughs in England and 
Woles during the twenty-five years from 
the Reform Act of 1882 to the present 
time' ( Journal of the Statistical Society , 
1867 xx. 109, 1869 xxii. 101, 297). In 
these papers Newmarch showed that any 
scheme of redistribution based upon the 
principle of density of population would 
completely break up the existing county 
and municipal areas. 6. 1 The Political Perils 
of 1869,’ a pamphlet in defence of Lord 
Derby’s Government on the question of 
political reform. On other questions, how- 
ever, of public policy Newmarch was a 
liberal. 

After 1862 he was unable, owing to the 
pressure of business, to publish any large 
work. He continued, however, to give ad- 
dresses and to read occasional papers before 
the Statistical Society. Ilis most valuable 
work during this period of his life consisted 
of anonymous articles in the newspapers. 
Ho contributed 1o the ‘Times,’ the ‘Pall 
Mall Goaette,’ the ‘Fortnightly Review,’ 
the ‘Statist,’ and the ‘Economist,’ for which 

AA 
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lie commenced in 1868 the annual ‘Commer- 
rial History of the Year,’ 

[Report from tho Baled Committee on tlie 
Bank Acta, 1857, pt. i. j Economist, 25 March 
1882 ; Statist, 25 March. 1882; Jo mm. Iron and 
Steel Institute, 1882, p. 640 ; Proc. Royal Soc. 
vol. xxxiv. p. ncvii ; Times, 24 March 1882, 
p. 10 ; Athenteura, 1882, p. 415; Guardian, 
xxxvii, 440 , Journ , Statistical Society, 1882, 
pp. 115-19, 209, 284, 333, 389, 397, 519-21.] 

W. A. S. H. 

NEWMARKET, ADAM btj (fl. 1220), 
justiciar, was son of Robert de Newmarket, 
and a member of a Yorkshire family. The 
first English boron of the name is Bernard 
of Neufmarohfi or Newmarch [sob Beenaed, 
fl. 1098], who settled in Herefordshire soon 
after the Conquest, and left no recognised 
male offspring. An Adam de Newmarket 
occurs ns a benefactor of Nostel priory in tke 
reign of Henry I, and aWilliam deN ewmarkot 
under Henry II and Richard I. Their rela- 
tionship to the justiciar seems obscure. 

Adam de Newmarket served with John 
in Ireland in 1210. As a northern lord he 
was perhaps an adherent of the baronial 
party, and in 1218 fell under suspicion, and 
was imprisoned at Corfe Castle. He had to 
givehis sons, John and Adam, as hostages, hut 
on 18 Oct. 1218 they were released and de- 
livered to their father (Cal. Pot. Pat. p. 10C). 
In 1215 Newmarket was one of tho justiciars 
appointed to hold an assize of Mort d' An- 
cestor in Yorkshire (Cal. Pot. Claus, i. 203). 
He was justice itinerant for Lincolnshire, 
Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire in 1219-20. 
A letter from him and hia colloagues on the 
onse of William, earl of Albemarle, is printed 
in Shirley’s ‘ Royal and Historical Letters ’ 
(i. 20). Newmarket was again justice itine- 
rant for Nottinghamshire and Berbyshire in 
1226 ; for these counties and for Cambridge), 
Huntingdon, Essax, and Hertford in 1232 ; 
and for Yorkshire and Northumberland in 
1284. He was employed in the collection of 
the fifteenth in Yorkshire in 1226, The date 
of his death is uncertain, but it was pre- 
vious to 1247, for in that year his grandson, 
Adam, son of John de Newmarket, did livery 
for his lands (Fxaerpt. eRot.Finiim, ii. 10). 
The elder Adam de Newmarket had a brother 
Roger (Cal. Pot. Claus, i. 278). 

Adam de Newmabket (Jl, 1266), baronial 
leader, the grandson of the abovo, must 
have been bom in or before 1229. He was 
summoned for the Scottish war in 1286, and 
for the Welsh war in 1267. He sided with 
the baronial party, and in December 1268 was 
one of tlieir representatives at Amiens (of. 
letters, ap, Rishamgee, pp, 121 , 122, Camden 
Soc.) Newmarket was taken prisoner by tiro 


king at Northampton on 6 April 1264, and 
his lands seized. After the battle of Lewes 
he no doubt regained his freedom and lands 
and in June was appointed warden of Lincoln 
Castle. Newmarket was summoned by the 
barons to parliament in December 1264, 
When war broke out again in 1266 he was 
serving with the younger Simon de Mont- 
fort, and was taken prisoner by Edward, the 
king’s son, at Kenilworth, on 2 Aug, Re 
made his peace with the king, under the ‘Dio. 
turn de Kenilworth, 1 in 1206. Newmarket 
married a daughter of Roger de Mowbray. 
Neither his son Henry nor his grandson 
Roger de Newmarket, was summoned to par! 
liament. Thomas Wentworth, earl of Straf- 
ford, was a descendant. 

[Annales Monastic! ; Dngilalo's Baronage, 4 
486 ; Burke's Dormant and Extinct Peerage, p, 
401 ; Nioolas's Historic Peerage, od. Oourthopo’ 
Ross’s Judges of England, ii. 431.1 0. L. K ' 

NEWMARKET, THOMAS o» (jt. 
1410 P), arithmetician. [See Thomas.] 
NEWNHAM, WILLIAM (1790-1865), 
medical and religious writer, was bom 1 Nov, 
1790 at Farnham in Surrey, where his father 
was a general medical practitioner. He is 
believed to have boon educated at the Farn- 
ham grammar school, and, having chosen to 
follow his father’s profession, he pursued his 
medical studies at Guy’s Hospital, and also 
in PariB. Ho was a favourite pupil of Sir 
Astley Cooper, and settled as a general prac- 
titioner at Farnham, where ho remained for 
nearly forty-five years. lie was one of the 
eprly mombers of the Provincial Medical and 
Surgical Association (now called tho British 
Medical Association), which he joined in 
1836. ne was also one of tho founders of 
its benevolent fund, of which he was a 
trustee, and also honorary secretary, trea- 
surer, and general manager, nis accession 
to office in 1847 was marked by a notable in- 
crease of donations and subscriptions to the 
fund, so that ‘ to Mr. Newnham in the first 
place, and to Mr. Josoph Toynbeo [q. v.], who 
became treasurer on bis resignation of this 
office in 1866, the establishment of the fund 
on a firm footing is perhaps chiefly due ; the 
fund, indeed, came to be Known for a time 
by the name first of one and then of the 
other/ On tho occasion of his resignation a 
portrait of him, by J. Andrews, was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Newnham by numorous sub- 
scribers to the fund. The inscription is dated 
May 1867. In the previous year Newnham 
bad been forced by failing health to relinquish 
bis practice. Removed to Tunbridge Wells, 
he died there of chronic disease of the brain 
on 24 Oct. 1866. 

lie married early, and lost his first wife on 
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81 Dec. 1818, within a year of hie marriage. 
On this occasion he wrote his first work, en- 
titled ‘ A Tribute of Sympathy addressed to 
Mourners’ (London, 1817), which reached an 
eighth edition in 1842. lie married a second 
wife, Miss Caroline Atkinson, in 1821, and 
had a family of eight children, six of whom 
lived to maturity, His wife died in 1868. 

Newnbam was a member of the Royal 
Society of Literature, and read before it ‘ An 
Essay on the Disorders incident to Literary 
Men, and on the Best Moans of Preserving 
their Health,’ winch was published as a 
pamphlet, 1886. His other professionol writ- 
ings include : 1 An Essay on Inversio Uteri,’ , 
London, 1818 ; ‘Retrospoct of the Progress 
of Surgical Literature for the year 1838-9, 
read before the Southern Branch of the Pro- 
vincial Medical and Surgical Association,’ 
London, 18S0 ; two essays in Clay’s * British 
Hecord of Obstetric Medicine’ — one on an 
unusual case of ‘ TJtero-geetation,’ the other 
on ‘Eclampsia nutans,’ Manchester, 1848-9, 
His works in general literature, whioli 
mainly deal with inquiries into mental and 
spiritual phenomena, include : 1. ‘ The Prin- 
ciples of Physical, Intellectual, Moral, and 
Religions Education,’ 2 vole., London, 1827. 
2. 'Essay on Superstition, being an Inquiry 
into the Effects of Physical Influence on the 
Mind,’ &o. London, I860. 8. ‘Memoir of 
the late Mrs. Newnliam’ [his mother], Lon- 
don, 1880. 4. ‘ The Reciprocal Influence of 
Body and Mind considered, as it affocta the 

S eat questions of Education, Phrenology, 
aterialism, Sc.,’ London, 1842. 6. ‘Hu- 

man Magnetism, its claims to dispassionate 
Inquiry, &c., London, 1846, 6. ‘Sunday 

Evening Letters,’ London, 1868, 8vo. 

One son, William Orde (d, 1898), was 
rector of New Alresford, 1879-89, and of 
"Weston Patrick, Winchfield, from 1889 till 
his death. Another son, Philip Hankinson 
Newnham (d. 1888), vicar of Maker, Corn- 
wall, from 1876, contributed to the ‘ Trans- 
actions ’ of the Psychical Rosearch Society 
(Boasb and Oocjetney, Bill. Comub. Suppi, 
1291). 

[Information from the family ; personal know- 
ledge ; Medical Directory; An Appeal issued in 
behalf of the Brit. Meil, Benev. Fund in the 
jubilee year, 1888.) "W. A. G-. 

NEWPORT, first Eael or, [SaeBnouNT, 
Motjnijoy, 1697 P-1606.] 

NEWPORT, ANDREW (1623-1699), 
royalist, was second son of Sir Richard New- 
ort, knight, of High Ereall, Shropshire, first 
aiou Newport [q. v.], and younger brother of 
Francis Newport, first earl of Bradford [q. v,] 
He matriculated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
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on 8 July 1640 (Fostbe, Alumni O.vonienses). 
His father and elder brother wore both active 
royalists, and High Ereall wns one of the 
garrisons held longest for the king in Shrop- 
shire ; hut it is doubtful whether Andrew 
Newport took part in the civil war. Ilis name 
does not appear in any list of persons lined for 
delinquency ( Cal. of Compounders, p. 924; 
Vioa.es, Burning Bush, p. 408). Ilis real ser- 
vices to the royalist cause began under the 
protectorate, and from 1667 ho acted as trea- 
surer for money collected among the English 
cavaliers for the king's service ( Cal, Clarendon 
Papers, iii. 208, 840, S69). He belonged to 
the energetic and sanguine section of younger 
royalists headed by John Mordaunt, who 
opposed the cautious policy recommended by 
the ‘ Sealed Knot.’ Charles, in liie instruc- 
tions to Mordaunt on 11 March 1659, writes : 
* T desire that Andrew Newport, upon whose 
affection and ability to serve me I do very 
much depend, and know he will act in any 
commission he shall be desired, may be pul 
in mind to do nil he can for the possessing 
Shrewsbury at the time which shall he ap- 
pointed.’ Newport accordingly played a very 
activo part in preparing the unsuccessful 
rising of July 1869 ( Clarendon Papers, iii. 
427, 469, 492, 634). After the Iieatoration 
ha became one of the commissioners of the 
customs, and in 1662 was captain of a foot 
company at Portsmouth (Daltok, Army 
Lists and Commission ^Registers, i. 80). ne 
eat for the county of Montgomery in the par- 
liament of 1601-78, for Preston in that of 
1685, and for Shrewsbury from 1689 to 1608. 
He died on 11 Sept. 1609, and was buried in 
tbe chancel of Wroxeter Church, Shropshire. 
A portrait of Newport attributed to Knoller 
is at Weston. 

In the profaco to the second edition of 
Defoe's ‘ Memoirs of a Cavalier’ (printed at 
Leeds) the publisher identifies Newport os 
tlioir author. Another edition, published in 
1792, is boldly entitled ‘ Memoirs of Colonel 
Andrew Newport. There is no warrant for 
this identification in the statements of the 
preface to the 1720 edition, and the account 
given of his own services in Germany ondin 
the civil war by the hero of the memoirs is 
incompatible with the facts of Newport’s 
life. An examination of the contents of the 
memoirs shows conclusively that it is a work 
of fiction. The question is discussed in Lee’s 
‘Life and Newly Discovered Writings of 
Daniel Defoe,’ i. 829, and Wilson’s ‘Life of 
Defoe,’ iii. 600, The former considers it to be 
mainly a genuine work, 

[Pour letters of Newport's are printed in Col- 
lections relating to Montgomeryshire, vol. xx„ 
from the Herbert papers in tbe possession of tbe 
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Earl of Powis, and a brief account of bis life is 
g^ven in a note, p. 54 ; ef. 10th Eep, Hist. MSS. 
Comm. it. 396. A number of letters from New- 
port to Sir Richard Leveson are among the manu- 
scripts of the Earl of Sutherland, 5th Rep. pp. 
151-60.] 0. H. P. 

NEWPORT, CHRISTOPHER (1566 P- 
1617), sea captain, born about 1505, sailed 
from London in January 1591 -S as captain 
of the Golden Dragon, and with three other 
ships under his command, for an expedition 
to the West Indies. On the coast of His- 
paniola, of Cuba, of Honduras, and of Florida 
they sacked four Spanish towns, and captured 
or destroyed twenty Spanish vessels, and, re- 
turning home, met at Plores with Sir John 
Burgh [q. v.], and joined Mm in Ms attack 
on the Madre de Dios on 3 Aug, Newport 
was afterwards put in command of the prize, 
which he brought to Dartmouth on 7 Sept. 
1592. 

In December 1006 Newport was anpoinlod 
to ‘the sole charge and command’ of the 
expedition to Virginia ‘ until such time as 
they shall fortune to land upon the coast of 
Virginia.’ He returned to England iu July 
1607,andinOotobcr again sailed for Virginia, 
returning in May 1 608. A third voyage fol- 
lowed i and in afourth, sailing from Plymouth 
on 2 June 1609, iu company with Sir George 
Somers [q. v.l in the Sea Ventura, the ship, 
after being buffeted by a violent storm, 
was cast ashore among some islands which 
they identified with those discovered by the 
Spanish captain Bermudez nearly one hun- 
dred years before. The Spaniards questioned 
the identification (Lotkov, p, 30) ; hut, ns 
the islands were overrun with hogs, it is 
certain that they had been previously visited 
by Europeans, and posterity lms agreed with 
Somers and Newport in calling them tbo 
Bermudas. After some stay they built a 
pinnace and went on to Virginia, where they 
arrived in May 1610, and in September New- 
port returned to England. The voyage was 
commemorated by Silvester Jourdam [q. v.], 
who had sailed with Newport, in hie ‘ Dis- 
covery of the Bermudas, otherwise called t ho 
De of Divels,’ 1010, 4to, the tract which sup- 

fn 1011 Newport made n^fiftk voyagB to 
Virginia. 

Towards the end of 1612 Newport entered 
the service of the East India Company as 
captain of the Expedition, a ship of 260 tons, 
which sailed on 7 Jan. 1012-13, carrying out 
Sir Robert Shirley as ambassador t o Persia. 
Touching in Table Boy in May, he landed 
Shirley near the mouth of the Indus on 
26 Sept., went on to Bantam, where he ob- 
tained a full cargo without delay, and arrived 


in the Downs on 10 July 1614. p 0 r the 
quickness with which he had made the voyage 
and his successful trade he was highly com- 
mended by the company, and was awarded 
a gratuity of fifty jacobuses. On 4 Nov, the 
governors stated that Newport refused to m 
the next voyage for less than 2402, a yew 
whereon they resolved 1 to let Mm rest awhile 
and to_advi.se and bethink himself for some 
short time’ ( Cal State Papers, Colonial, East 
Indies). After some delay a compromise was 
made for 151 a month, and on 24 Jan. 1614- 
1616 N ewport sailed in command of the Lion 
He again made a successful voyage, return- 
ing to England in September 1016. Two 
months lal er he soiled, ns captain of the Hope 
on a third voyage to the East Indies. Die 
Hope arrived at Bantam on 16 Aug. 1617 
and a few dayB afterwards Newport died. ' 

By his will (in Somerset House, Meade 
92), dated 10 Nov. 1618, ‘being to go with 
the liBXt wind and weather, captain of the 
I-Iope, to sail into the East Indios, a long 
anil dangerous voyage,’ he lefL Mb dwelling” 
house on Tower Hill, with gavden adjoining, 
and the hulk of Mb property, to his wife' 
Elizabeth, and nfler her death to his two 
sons, J okn and Christopher, and his daughter 
Elizabeth. To this daughter he also loft 
400J. to be paid to her on her marriage, or nt 
the age oi twenty-one. To his daughter 
Jane he loft 62., to havo no further claim, 

* in regard of many lier groat disobediences 
towards me, and o tlior her j ust misdemeanours 
to my groat heart’s grief/ 

Ilfs son Christopher, being master's mate 
on board the Hope, made his will (Meade, 
85) in Table Bay on 27 April 1018, being 
then sick of body, but in good and perfect 
memory. I-lis brothor John and sister Eliza- 
beth are named as executors and residuary 
legatees. To his sister Jano he left 102., on 
condition that bIio lias ‘ reformed her former 
courso of life.’ He names two aunts, Johans 
Ravens and Amy Glucofoild ; also a kins- 
woman, Elizabeth Glncefeil d. lie died shortly 
aftorwards, and the will was proved on 
22 Sept. 1018, 

[Oalondars of Stats Papers, Colonial, North 
America, and West Indies and East Indies; 
Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations, iii. 507; Par- 
okas his rilgrimos, iv, 1734; Brown's Gonosis 
of the United States, ii. 950 and freq. ; Lofro/s 
Memorials of the Bermudas and Historyo of Ike 
Bermudas (Hakluyt Soe)] J. IC I. 

NEWPORT, FRANCIS, FaulqeBrid- 
roii.li (1619-1708), oldest son of Sir Richard 
Newport, baron Newport [q, v.], by Rachel, 
daughter of Sir John Loveson of Hailing, 
Kont , was baptised at Wroxetisr, 12 March 
1618-19, Andrew Newport [q, v,] was bis 
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younger brother. He was admitted a mem- 
ber of Gray’s Inn, 12 Aug. 1633, and of the 
Inner Temple in November 1834, and matri- 
culated from Christ Church, Oxford, 18 Nov. 
1636. . 

Newport represented Shrewsbury m the 
Short parliament of 1040, and was returned 
for the same place to the Long parliament, 
in which he incurred great odium by voting 
against the attainder of Strafford, 21 April 
1641. In January 1643-4 ho joined the king 
at Oxford, and on 8 July 1044 was taken 
prisoner by Sir Thomas Myddelton on the 
raising of the siege of Oswertry. He remained 
in confinement until March 1047-8, when he 
was released on compounding for his delin- 
uency. He became, in 1661, on his father's 
eath, second Lord Newport. By warrant of 
9 June 1666 he was commit! ed t o the Tower on 
suspicion of complicity in tkelate royalist plot. 
Oaliis release he re-engaged in intrigues, and 
was again arrested in 1066-7. lie wus hatch- 
ing a plot for the seizure of Shrewsbury Oastls 
when Monck declared for the king (January 
1669-00). Immediately on the Restoration 
he was made lord-lieutenant of Shropshire, 
and in May 1066 had a grant of Shrewsbury 
Castle aud demesne. In 1608 Charles made 
him comptroller of the household, and in. 
1672 treasurer of the household, when he 
was sworn of the privy council (1 July). 
On 11 March 1674-6, lie was crealod Vis- 
count Newport of Bradford in Shropshire. 
Being adverse to arbitrary government, he 
was not sworn on the remodelling of the 
privy council in 1670, and on the accession 
of James II he lost his offices. Ho was re- 
stored to the treasurership of tho household 
and the lord-lieutenancy of Shropshire by 
■William III, who also created him Earl of 
Bradford in Shropshire on 11 May 1094. lie 
died at Richmond House, Twickenham, in 
September 1 708. Newport married in April 
1642 Lady Diana Bussell, daughter of Fran- 
cis, earl of Bedford, by whom he had issue, 
•with some daughters, Bichard (1646-1723), 
hissuccessor, M.P. for Shropshire 1670-8 1 and 
1689-98; and Thomas (1666-1719), M.P. for 
Ludlow 1696-1700, and Wedlock 1716, who 
was created, 26 June 1716, Baron Toning ton. 

[Visitation of Shropshire (Haul, Sou.), p. 874 ; 
Foster’s Gray’s Inn Beg. and Alumni Oxon.; 
Inner Temple Books ; Owen and BUkBway’s 
Shrewsbury, i. 411, 477, 486; Annals of Q,ueon 
Anne, 1709, vii. 848; Clarendon’s Rebellion, 
book, vi. § 66, and xvi. § 26 ; Comm. Journ. ii. 
706, iii. 374, iv. 64, v. 170, 608 ; Letters of Lady 
Brilliana Harley (Camden Soo,), p. 166 ; Var- 
ney's Notes ofLongP.irl, (Camden Soo.), p. 68; 
Cal. State P.ipors, Dom. 1066-6; Cal. Ooium. 
Adv, Money, pt, ii. p. 689 ; Cal. Comm. Comp. 


1643-6, p. 921 , Whitelocke’s Mem. pp. 94, 627 ; 
Hatton Corresp. (Camden Son.), i. 78 ; Sir John 
Bramstou's Autobiog, (Camden Soo.), pp. 269, 
336, 348; Life of Marraaduke Itawdon of Yorke 
(Camden Soc.), p. 166; Nicholas Papers (Cam- 
den Soo,), ii. 243 ; Rushworlh’s Hint. Coll. pt. 
iii. vol. ii. p. 676 ; Thurloe Stuto Papers, iii. 210, 
637 ; Hist. MSS, Comm. 4th Rep. App. p. 268, 
6thRop, App. pp. 148-51, 207-8, 10th Kep. App. 
p. 408, 11th Rep. pt. ii. pp. 90, 184, 273, 276 , 
Clarendon end Rochester Corresp ii. 266, 269 ; 
Cal. Clarendon Papers, iii. 166, 263; Luttrell's 
Relation of State Affairs, i. 394, 413, 602, 613, 

ii. 226, vi. 363 ; Phillips’s Mem. Civil War in 
Wales (1874); Burnet’s Own Time, ed. 18SS, 
8vo, iii. 262 u ; Lysnns’s Environs of London, 

iii. 676; Phillips’s Shrewsbury, p. 66; Declara- 
tion of Gentry of the County of Salop, &c. 
(Brit. Mils. 190 g, 13 (311)).] J. M. R, 

NEWPORT, GEORGE (1803-1864) 
naturalist, son of a wheelwright at Canter- 
bury, was born there on 4 July 1803, He 
was apprenticed to his father’s trade; hut 
after studying m a museum of natural his- 
tory established by Mr. Masters, a nursery- 
man, and aftor making investigations for 
himself on insect life, he obtained Lho post 
of curator of Masters's museum. He com- 
menced the study of the anatomy of articu- 
lated animals, and, selecting medicine for his 
profession, became an apprentice to Mr. 
Woeltes of Sandwich, and entered London 
University on 16 Jan. 18S2. On becoming 
a mamba- of the College of Surgeons in 1836, 
he was in April of that year appointed 
house surgeon to the Chichester luminary, 
and remained connected with that establish- 
ment till January 1837. He paid frequent 
visits to places in his native county, espe- 
cially to Richborough near Sandwich, and 
made observations on the commonest species 
of insects, His researches on the humble- 
bee, the white-cabbage but terfiy, the tortoise- 
shell butterfly, and tho buff-tip moth afforded 
him materials for papers deemed of sufficient 
importance for publication in the ‘Philo- 
sophical Transactions.’ The groat triumph 
of his anatomical researches was his dis- 
covery that, in the generative system of tho 
higher animals, the impregnation of the 
ovum by the spermatozoa is not merely the 
result of contact, but of penetration ; and for 
Ms paper, priutod in the ‘Philosophical 
Transactions,’ 1851, pp. 109-242, entitled 
‘ On the Impregnation of the Ovum in the 
Amphibia,’ he received the Society’s royal 
medal. He also contributed valuable papers 
on insect structure to the ‘ Transactions of 
the Linnean Society,’ of which he became a 
fellow in 1847 ; and to the Entomological 
Society, of which he was president 1844- 6. 
He was elected an honorary fellow of the 
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College of Physicians in 1848, and a fellow 
of the Royal Society on 26 March 1846, 

On leaving Chichester he settled in London 
as a surgeon, hut he was too much engrossed 
in microscopical investigations to obtain a 
great practice. He possessed good friends in 
Dr. Marshall Hall, Sir John Forbes, and Sir 
James Clarke, and the last-named on 1 July 
1847 procured him a pension from the civil 
list of 100/. a year. He exercised great 
facility in making dissections, and acquired 
a dexterity in drawing both with the right 
hand and the left, which was invaluable in 
his demonstrations of insect anatomy and 
physiology. A medal offered by the Agri- 
cultural Society of Saffron Walden for the 
best essay on the turnip-fly was readily 
gained by Newport, and his researches on 
the embryology and reproduction of batra- 
chian reptiles were very successful. He died 
at 66 Cambridge Street, Hyde Pork, London, 
7 April 1854. 

He was the author of : 1. ' Observations 
on the Anatomy, Habits, and Economy of 
AthaliaOenlifolire, the Saw-fly of the Turnip, 
and on the means adopted for the Preven- 
tion of its Ravages,’ 1838. 2. ‘ List of Spe- 
cimens of M yriapoda in the British Museum, 1 
1844. 3. Address delivered at the anniver- 
sary meeting of the Entomological Socioty, 
1844, and address delivered at the adjourned 
anniversary meeting, 1846. 4. ‘ Catalogue of 
the Myriapodn in the British Museum,’ 1856, 
[Proc. of Linnean Soc. 1855, ii. 809-12) 
Proc of Royal Soc. 1856, vii. 278-86 ; Literary 
Gazette, 15 April 1864, p. 360 ; Gent. Mag. 
June 1864, p. 080.] G. C. B. 

NEWPORT, Sib JOHN (1766-1848), 
politician, bom on 24 Oct. 1766, was the son 
of Simon Newport, a banker at Waterford, 
by his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of William 
RioU of Clonmel. After receiving his edu- 
cation at Eton and Trinity College, Dublin, 
he became a partner in his father’s ban k. He 
took part in the convention of volunteer 
delegates which met in Dublin under the 
residency of Lord Oharlemont in November 
783, ana was_ appointed a member of the 
committee of inquiry into the state of the 
borough representation in Ireland. He was 
Created a baronet on 26 Aug, 1789, with 
remainder to his brother, William New- 
ort. At the general election, in July 1802, 
e unsuccessfully contested the city of 
Waterford in the whig interest against 
William Congreve Alcock. Newport, how- 
ever, obtained the seat upon petition in De- 
cember 1803 (Commons’ Journals, lix. 38), 
and continued to represent that citv until his 
retirement from parliamentary life at the 
dissolution in December 1832. Upon the 


formation of the ministry of All the Talents 
Newport was appointed chancellor of the 
Irish exchequer (25 Feb. 1806), and 
sworn a member of the English privy council 
on 12 March 1806 ( London Gazettes, 1806 
325). He brought in his first Irish budget 
on 7 May 180G (Pari. Debates, 1st ser. vil 
34-41, 49-60), In November of this year 
he was returned for St. Mawes, as well as 
for the city of Waterford, but, elected to sit 
for Waterford. ITe brought in his second 
budget on 25 Maroh 1807 (ib. 1st ser. is, 
189-91), and shortly afterwards resigned 
office with the rest of his colleagues. 

Newport is said to have refused to join 
the Grenville party in accepting office in 
Lord Liverpool’s administration, on the 
ground that tho government was adverse to 
any measure of catholic relief. He spoke 
for the last time in the House of Commons 
on 25 June 1832, during the debate in com- 
mittee on the Parliamentary Reform Bill for 
Ireland (ib. 3rd ser. xiii. 1013, 1016). On 
11 Oct. 1834 he was appointed comptroller- 
general of the exchequer, a new office, created 
by 4 & 6 Will. IV, cap. 1 5, upon the abo- 
lition of the offices of auditor and teller of 
the exchequer and clerk of the pells. He 
retired from this post in 1839, with a pension 
of 1,000/. a year, and died at Newpark, near 
W at erford, on 9 Fob. 1843. He was buried in 
Waterford Cathedral on 16 Feb. following. 

Newport was a staunch whig and a steady 
supporter of catholic emancipation. Hew 
a man of considerable ability and of great in- 
dustry, but lacking in judgment. lie took a 
very active part in the dobatos of the House 
of Commons, especially in those relating to 
Irish affairs (of. Hanbaju), Parliamentary 
Debates, 1804-30). Owing to the perti- 
nacity with which lio pushed his inquiries in 
the IIouso of Commons he acquired the 
nickname of the ‘ Political Ferret.’ 

Newport married Ellen, third daughter of 
Shapland Oarew of Castle Boro, M.P. for 
Waterford city, by whom ho had no issue. 
He was succeeded in the baronetcy by Ms 
nephew, the Rev. John Newport, npcm whose 
death, on 15 Feb. 1850, tho baronetcy be- 
came extinct. 

Newport was created a D.C.L. of the uni- 
versity of Oxford on 3 July 1810. There 
are ongravings of him by Luplou after Ram- 
say, and by R. Cooper after S. O. Smith. He 
was the author of ‘ The Stato of the Borough 
Representation of Ireland in 1783 and 1800,’ 
London, 1832, 8vo. 

[Diary and Correspondence of Charles Abbot, 
lord Colchester, 1801, vols. ii. iff.; Memoirs of 
Henry Grattan, 1810, v. 311-16, 320, 437-8; 
Webb’s Compendium of Irish Biography, 187ft 
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pp, 350-80 ; Wilrou’s Bing. Index to the House 
of Commons, 1808, pp. 624-5, Public Characters, 
1828, iii. 14; Sent. Mag. 1813 pt. i. pp. 652-3, 
1859 pt- i. p. 327 ; Waterford Mirror, 10 and 
15 Pel). 1843 ; Burke’s Peerage, &c., 1857, pp. 
166, 730 ; Official Return of Members of Parlia- 
ment, pt. ii. passim; Haydn’s Book of Dig- 
nities, 1800; Notes and Queries, 8tb ser. ii. 387, 
454 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. P. R. B. 

NEWPORT verb Ewaira, MAURICE 
(1611-1687), Jesuit, son of John Ewens and 
his wife, Elizabeth Keynes, was born in 
Somerset in 1611. After studying humani- 
ties in the College of the English Jesuits 
at St. Omer, he entered the English College 
at Rome for his higher studies 18 Oct. 1628. 
He was ordained priest at Rome 18 Not. 
1884, and left the college for Belgium, by 
leave of the pope, 26 April 1636, in order to 
join the Society of Jesus. He was admitted 
at Watton, near St. Omer, the same year, 
under the assumed name of Maurice N ew- 
rt, hy which he was always known. On 
Nov. 1643 ho was professed of the four 
tows. After a course of teaching in the Col- 
lege of St. Omer, he was sent to the English 
mission, and stationed in the Hampshire dis- 
trict in 1644. Subsequently he continued 
his labours in the DeTonshire and Oxford 
districts, and finally in the London district, 
of which he was declared reel or 17 May 1 660, 
and where he remained till the time of Oates’s 
‘Popish Plot 1 (1678-9), when he succeeded 
in effecting his escape to Belgium. For some 
years he resided in the colleges of his order at 
Ghent and Liege, hut eTentually he returned 
to London, whore he died on 4 Dec. 1687. 

Be was the author of a Latin poem, much 
admired at the time, entitled * Votum Can- 
didum,’ being a congratulatory effusion, dedi- 
cated to Charles II, London, 1666, 4to j 2nd 
edit., ‘ omendatior,’ London, 1669, 8vo ; 3rd 
edit., 'ab autore recognita,’ London, 1676, 
8vo ; 4th edit., London, 1679, 4to, under the 
title of * Ob pacem toti fere Ohristiano orbi 
mediante Carolo II . . . redditam, ad eundem 
seremss. principam Carmen VotiTum.’ At 
the end of the third edition is an additional 
poem upon the birth, to James and Mary, 
duke and duchess of York, of their son Charles, 
the infant Duke of Cambridge, who died in 
December 1677. 

Newport also wrote a manuscript treatiso, 
‘De Scientist Dei,’ preserved in the library nt 
Salamanca; and Oliver conjectures that he 
was the author of 1 A Golden Denser full 
with the pretious Incense to the Praisors of 
Saints,’ Paris, 1C64, dedicated to Queen 
Henrietta Maria. 

[De Backer’s Bibl. des Remains de la Com- 
paguie de Jtsus, ii. 1521 ; Dodd’s Church Hist. 
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iii. 319; Foley’s Recoids, v. 209, vi. 316, 330, 
vii. 236 ; Oliver’s Collectanea S, J, 149 ; Oliver’s 
Cornwall, p. 384.) T. C. 

NEWFOBT, RIOILARD ra (d. 1318), 
bishop of London, was perhaps a member of 
a Hertfordshire family. His name first oc- 
curs in Bishop Biohard de Gravesend’s will, 
dated 12 Sept, 1302, where he is described 
as archdeacon of Colchester and the bishop’s 
official. At the time of Gravesend’s death 
(9 Dec. 1303) Newport had become arch- 
deacon of Middlesex, lie was one of Graves- 
end’s executors, and had custody of the 
spiritualities during the vacancy of the Bee. 
Iu 1304 Newport is mentioned as holding 
the prebend of Islington. Next year he was 
the bishop’s commissary for the purgation of 
one John Heron, and on 6 June 1306 was 
one of those who excommunicated at St, 
Paul’s Bobert Bruce and the murderers of 
Comyn. He became dean of St. Paul’s 
in 1814, and on the death of Gilbert de 
Segrave was elected bishop of London on 
27 Jan. 1317. The royal assent was given 
on 11 Feb., the election was confirmed on 
26 March, and on 16 May Newport was con- 
secrated by Walter Keynolds [q. v.] at Can- 
terbury. Newport died suddenly at Ilford 
on 24 Aug. 1818, and was buried in St. Paul’s 
four days later. His tomb was defaced at 
the Eeformation. He made provision for 
two priests to pray for his soul, and left 40s. 
annually for the keeping of his obit (Dus- 
IULE ; St. PauVa, p. 20) j an abstract of his 
will is given in Sharpe’s 1 Calendar of Wills 
in the Court of Busting, ’ i. 281). In the 
‘Floves Historiarum’ (iii. 177) Newport is 
described as ‘Doctor in Decretis.’ Bishop 
Gravesend bequeathed him a copy of ‘ De- 
cretals,’ worth 67, 18s, 4 d. There are a few 
unimportant references to Newport in the 
‘Close Rolls of Edward IT. 1 no may be the 
Richard do Newport, a lawyer, whose name 
occurs in 1302-8 (Cal. Documents relating to 
Ireland, 1302-7, p. 149). 

I Chronicles of Edward I and Edward II iu 
Rolls Ser.; Wharton, De Epieeopis Londi- 
niensibue, pp. 118-19; De Neve’s Fasti Ecel. 
Angl. ii. 290, 311, 326, 339, 400; Accounts of 
executors of R. de Gravesend and T. do Burton, 
Camd. Soo. ; Documents illustrating the UiBtory 
of St. Paul’s, Camd. Soc.] C. D. E. 

NEWPOBT, RTCBARD, first Baboh 
Newport (1687-1661), horn in 1687, sprung 
from a family that was long seated at 
High Ercall (of. Exton, Antiquities o/Shrojt- 
shire, passim), was eldest son of Sir Francis 
Newport by bis wife Beatrice (Dtodalb, 
Baronage, ii. 407 j Owen and Blaxbwat, 
Shrewsbury, i. 273, 842), On 19 Oot. 1604 he 
matriculated at Oxford from Brasenose Col- 
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lege, and graduated B.A. on 12 June 1007 
(Fos Alumni Grow., 1600-1714, iii. 1068). 

On 2 June 1616 lie was knighted at Theobalds 
(Metcalfe, Book qf Knights, p. 165). He 
was M/P. for Shropshire in 1614, Shrewsbury 
in 1621-2, and Shropshire in 1624-6, 1626, 
and 1628-9, The king, in consideration of 
a present of 6,0Q0Z., raised him to the peerage 
as Baron Newport of High Ercall on 14 Oot. 
1642 (CiAnmrooN, Mat,, ed. Macray, bk. vi. 
sects. 66-7). By March 1643 he was in the 
custody of the parliamentarians at Coventry 
Commons’ Journals, ii. 1004), and in October 
646 he was a prisoner in Stafford. On 
28 Jan. 1616 he was ordered to be brought 
up for examination (ib. iv. 416), but in April 
the committee were informed that he had 
been long in France, and intended to remain 
them. A fine of 16,6871 18s, 3d., subse- 
quently reduced to 9,4361, was inflicted on 
him. The committee for advance of money 
assessed him at 8001 on 11 May 1047, and, 
on failing to get it, ordered his estate to he 
sequestered, but finally agreed to take 5001 
(dlpp. 727, 813). The Ilouse of Commons, 
on 22 March 1648-9, expressed its readiness 
to accept 10,0001 aB the joint fine of New- 
port and his son Francis (Cal. qf Committee 
for Compounding, p. 924). Newport died at 
Mouline in France on 8 Feb. 1060-1, and was 
buried there. ‘By the malignity of the Tecent 
times,’ he wrotB in hie will on 12 Nov. 1648, 
* my family is dissolved, my cheife howse. 
High Ercall, is ruined, my howsholdstufie and 
stocks sold from me for haveing assisted the 
king’ (registered in P.C.0. 120, Grey). By 
Backet, daughter of Sir John Leveson, knt., 
of Hailing, Kent, who survived him, he had, 
with six daughters, two eons, Francis (1610- 
1708), afterwords Earl of Bradford, and 
Andrew (1628-1699), both of whom are sepa- 
rately noticed. 

[Commons’ Journals, vols. ii. iii. iv. ; autho- 
rities in tho text.] G. G, 

NEWPORT, Sib THOMAS (d. 1622), 
knight of St. John of Jerusalem, possibly 
belonged to the family of Newport, living at 
Newport in Shropshire. lie early entered 
the order of St. John, and hecamo preceptor 
of Newland and Temple Brewer, and on 
10 March 1602-3 he was made Bajulius 
Aquiloe (Bailiff of the Eagle). lie was soon 
appointed commander of the commonderies of 
Dolby and Rothley in Leicestershire, and on 
2 Sept. 1608 had authority given him to an- 
ticipate the revenues of his commondory for 
three years ; he was thus enabled to borrow 
one hundred marks, which he duly repaid 
in 1505. The settlements of the knights 
of St. John in England were little more 


than rent-collecting agencies, and Sir Tho- 
mas Newport was evidently a good man 
of business. He secured a manor for his 
order of wbiob they had lost control, and in 
reward, on 28 June 1506 a lease of it was 
granted to his brother Richard, who also 
seems to hove been a member of the order. 
For some. time Sir Thomas Newport filled 
the very important office of receiver-general 
for the order in England. Hence he muat 
have livod in London, at St. John’s Gate 
Clerkenwell, and was well known at court! 
Under Henry Vni he was often put in the 
commission of the peace for Lincolnshire and 
Leicestershire, and his name appears as one of 
those ready in 1618 to serve the king abroad, 
lie woe urgently needed, however, at Rhoden, 
and set out in the summer of 1613, travelling 
through Germany to Venice. with him 
went Sir John Sheffield. At Venioe they 
stayed some time. They liad brought letters 
from Henry VIH, and wore received as 
his ambassadors. A formal audience was 

f ronted them by the senate on 8 Sept., and 
'roian Bollani made a formal report to the 
senate on 10 Sept, of the slender political 
information he had derived from them, 
Newport reached Rhodes before 16 Nov., 
and Btayed there, owing to tho directions of 
Fabricius de Caroto, tho master of the order, 
longer than he liked. In 1616 he captured 
some Turkish transports and brought them 
into RJbodeB. Ho wrote home occasionally; 
the last letter preserved was written in 1617, 
and in it he reports that the Turkish fleet 
were only forty miles off, while the Rho- 
dians were under four captains, of whom he 
was one, He subsequently returned home, 
and attended the Field of the Cloth of Gold 
in 1620. He set out once more for Rhodes 
in 1622, and was drowned on the coast of 
Spain (of, Bebwbb, Hist, of Ilenry VIII, 
i. 583). 

[Loiters and Papers, Hen. VIII, vols. i, ii.; 
Calendar of State Papers, Vonotinn, 1609-19; 
Nichols’s Leicestershire, iii. 953 ; Rutland 
Papers (Camd, Som), p. 32; Vertot's Collected 
Works, vol. viii.; Porter’s Knights of Malta, 
p. 313 andApp. The suggestion that there were 
two contemporary Sir Thomas Newports is not 
adopted in this article.) W. A. J. A. 

NEWSAM, BARTHOLOMEW (d. 
1608), clookmaker to Queen Elizabeth, pro- 
bably born at York, carried on business in 
London as a olookmalcer, apparently from 
the date of Queen Elizabeth’s accession. He 
obtained from the crown a thirty years' lease 
of premises in the Strand, near Somerset 
House, on 8 April 1685, and tkore he resided 
through life. He was skilled in his croft, 
and was on familiar tonne with Sir Philip 
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Sidney and other men of influence at court, 
About 1672 the post of clock-master to the 
queen was promised him on the death of 
Nicholas Urseau (Ursiu, Veseau, or Orsliowe). 
The latter hud held the office under Queen 
Mary, and was reappointed to it by Queen 
Elizabeth. Newsam succeeded to the office 
before 1682. On 4 June 1683 he received, 
under the privy seal dated 27 May previous, 
1 32a. 8d. for mending of cloches ’ during the 
past year. With the post of clockmaker ha 
combined that of clock-keeper ; the two 
offices had been hold by different persons 
in Queen Mary’s reign, and Newsam appears 
to have been (he first Englishman appointed 
as clock-keepor. 

On 6 Aug. 1588 Newsam wrote ‘ to the 
ryghte honorable his very speciall good 
fmend S r ftrancis Walsingham, bnigkte,’ 
beseeohing him ‘to be mindful! unto her 
Ma Ue of my booke concerninge my long and 
chargeable suite, whorein 1 have procured Sir 
Philipp Sidney to move you for til’ aug- 
inantmge of the yeares (if by any meanes 
the same may bo) , i.e. probably for an exten- 
sion of his lease of the housu in the Strand. 


compass; it has, of course, no pendulum, 
and but one hand. It is signed ‘Bartil- 
mewe Newsum.’ The caseis divided into two 
stories, the going train being in the upper, 
and the striking train in the lower story. 
Both the trains are arranged vertically, so 
that the clock is wound irom underneath. 
The wheels ore of iron, or perhaps steel, 
the plates and frames being of brass. It has 
fusees out for catgut, which ore long, and 
only slightly tapered. The hand is driven 
directly from the going fusee at right anglee, 
by means of a contrate-whoel. The escape- 
ment is of the verge kind, and it hoe no 
balance-spring. 

The bequests in Newsam’B will confirm the 
evidence of his skill afforded by this clock. 
Mention is made there of ‘ a stricldnge clocke 
in a silken purse, and a sonnedyall to stand 
upon a post in his garden;’ of ‘a crktall 
Jewell with a watch in it garnished with 
goulde;’ of ‘a sonnodyall of copper gylte;’ 
of ‘ a watch gylte to shew tho bower ; ’ of ‘ a 
great dyall in a greate boxe of ivory, with 
two and thirteth poyntes of the compos;’ 
and of a ‘ chamber clocke of five markes 


On 6 Sept. 1683, by letters patent, a lease 
for twenty-one years was granted to New- 
sam of lands ‘ at Flaote in Lincolnshire, for- 


merly the property of Ilenry, marquis of 
Dorset, late duke of Suffolk ; also a water- 
mill at Wymondlmm, Norfolk, with fish- 
ings, &C., formerly property of the monastery 
ofWymondham . . . also all theweareofLlan- 
lluney, eo. Pembroke, and two garden plots 
lying in Firkett’s Fields, in tho parish of S*. 
Clement Danes without Tomplo Bar,’ &o. 
The property in Pembroke kad formerly be- 
longed to Jasper, duke of Bedford, Newsam 
also owned lands in Coney Street, in the 
parish of St. Martin, York (will). He died 
Wore 18 Deo. 1603, when his will was 
proved by Parnell, his widow. Her maiden 
name was Younge, and he hod married her 
at the church of St. Mary-lc-Strand on 
10 Sept. 1606. He left four children : "Wil- 
liam (horn 27 Dec. 1670), Edward, Mar- 
garet, and Bose. Edward, ‘on condicion 
that he become a clockmaker as I am,’ was 
to have his father’s took, except his ‘ best 
Vice save one, a beckborno to stand upon 
borde, a greate fore-bammer, and [two] 
hand hammers, and a grete long beckhorne 
in my back shoppe ; ’ all these were to go 
to John Newsam of York, a clockmaker, and 
presumably a relative. 

There is in the British Museum a striking 
clock made by Newsam, whioh is still in 
almost untouched condition. It is of gilded 
brass, richly engraved. It is very small, not 
more than four inches high, and contains a 


[Original Wardrobe Accounts of Qucon Eliza- 
beth ; Poll Bocordn; pnribh registers of St. 
Mavy-Ie-Slmnd; Wood’s CurioBitieb of Clocks 
and Watches ; Pmks’a History of Clorkemvell, 
od. Wood; Nichols’s Progresses of Queen Eliza- 
beth.] E. L. B. 

NEWSHAM, KICHAKD (d. 1748), 
maker of fire-engines, was originally a pearl- 
button maker, oarrying on business in the 
city of London. He obtained patents for 
improvements in fire-engines in 1721 and 
1726 (Nos. 430 and 479), but the specifica- 
tions contain only a meagre account of the 
machine. Ilis engines are, however, fully 
rtasp.rihArl n.nd i11iiAt.rn.taf1 in Tlaaflo'iiliAva’a 


where they are very highly spoken of. They 
were made long and narrow, so as to puss 
through an ordinnry doorway, the pumps 
being actuated by levers worked by men at 
each side. At one end treadles were pro- 
vided in connection wit k t be levers, to enable 
several men to assist by standing with one 
fool on each, throwing their weight upon 
each treadlo alternately. The engine was 
fitted with an ail'-vessel — but Newsham was 
not the inventor of that contrivance, as is 
sometimes said— and by a particular confor- 
mation of the nozzle he was enabled to de- 
liver a jet of water at a very high velocity, 
and powerful enough to brook windows. In 
the ‘Daily Journal 'for 7 April 1720 there 
is an account of a trial of one of his engines 
which threw water as high as the grasshopper 
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on the Royal Exchange, or about 160 feat 
from the ground. He carried on business at 
the Cloth Fair, Smithfield, and his advertise- 
ments, some of which contain minute de- 
scriptions of the mechanism of the engines, 
are occasionally met with in the newspapers 
of the day (cf. Daily Post, SO July and 
6 Aug. 1729 ; Daily Journal , 1 Aug. 1729 ; 
London Evening Post, 12-14 May 1730). 
He states that he has supplied engines to 
many of the fire-insurance companies and to 
the chief provincial towns. An example, 
presented by the corporation of Dartmouth, 
is preserved in the machinery and inven- 
tions department of the South Kensington 
Museum. The pump-barrels are 4£ inches 
diameter, and the strohe is 8$ inches. The 
engine is in good working order, and it has 
the original paper of instructions, protected 
by a plate of horn, still attached. An illus- 
trated broadside relating to Newaham’s en- 
gines is in the Guildhall Library. 

He died in April 1743, his will, dated 2 Sept. 
1741, having been proved on 29 April 1743 in 
the prerogative court of Canterbury. He left 
the business to bis eon Laurence, who died 
in April 1744. Laurence, by his will, dated 
3 April and proved on 23 April, bequeathed 
the business to his wife and to his cousin 
George Ragg; and the firm ‘Newsham & 
Hagg, engine-makers, Cloth Fair,’ appears in 
the 1 London Directory ’ down to 1706. The 
account-books of the Navy Board (now at 
the Public Record Office) contain many en- 
tries relating to fire-engines supplioa by 
Newsham & Ragg to the ships of the lloyol 
Navy. 


nowhere appears in the parish registers 
Eventually, in July 1646, he was sequel 
trated from the living, though a fifth part of 
the profits of the rectory was granted to his 

By the same committee Newstead was in 16fio 
appointed preacher at Maidenhead in Berk- 
shire, and he received an augmentation from 
the committee for the maintenance of minis- 
ters; but to this objection waB taken on the 
ground of his sequestration from Stisted. Re 
therefore petitioned the council of Btate (7 Feb. 
1654-6), and his case was put into the hands 
of Nye, Lockyer and Stoary to inquire and 
report. On 16 Feb. he waa ordered by the 
council to retain possession of Maidenhead, 
and to preach during the inquiry. The case 
waB still proceeding in August 1067. At 
the Restoration Newsload petitioned for the 
profits of the rectory of Stisled (23 June 
1660), hut apparently without success. Be 
was made prebendary of Ceding ton Minor 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 26 Aug, He died 
in 1662. 

Ho married at St. George’s, BotolphLane, 
London, on 5 Sept. 1031, Mary, daughter of 
Anthony Fulhurst , of Great Uxondon, North- 
amptonshire, who was reduced to groat want 
after his death, and was supported by the 
charity of the Corporation for Ministers' 
"Widows. A son Christopher, bom in 1637, 
was a scholar of Eton inl064,andwas chosen 
a fellow of King's College, Cambridge, in 
1668 (Harwood, Alumni, p. 261). 

Newstead was author of ‘Apology for 
Women, or Women’s Defence, ’London, 1620, 
which ho dedicated to the Countess of Buck- 


[AuthoriHos oited.] R. B. P. 

NEWSTEAD, CHRISTOPHER fl697- 
1602), divine, son of Robert Newstead, bap- 
tised at South Somereotos, Lincolnshire, on 
16 Nov. 1697, matriculated at Oxford, from 
Alban Hall, on 22 Nov. 1616. From 1621 
to 1628 lie was in attendance as chaplain 
on Sir Thomas Roe [q. v.] during his em- 
bassy to the OH omau Porte. On liis return 
he was presented (19 June 1629) to the 
vicarage of St. Helen at Abiugdon, Berk- 
shire, whore ho remained till 1036. In 
March 1642 Laud, being under a promise to 
Sir Thomas Roe to benefit bis former chap- 
lain, nominal ed him to the rectory of Stist ed 
in Essex ; but the lords refused to confirm 
the nomination, and Newstead did not get 
the presentation until 23 May 1643. Bad 
reports preceded him to Stisted, and he was 
not only unable to obtain possession of the 
rectory, but was maltreated by his parish- 
ioners ; it is doubtful oven wliether ho ob- 
tained admission into tho church, as his name 


ingham. A copy of the work, which is very 
rare, is in the Bodleian Library. 

[Wood’s Athense (Bliss), vol i. col. 294; Wood's 
Fasti (Bliss), vol. i, col. 461 ; Rog. of Univ. of 
Oxford (Oxford Hist. Soc.), vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 356; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Lords’ Journals, v. vi. 
passim ; Commons’ Journals, iii. 40 b, 60 a\ 
■HiBt. MSS. Comm. App. to 6th Rep. passim; 
Laud's Troubles and Tryal, pp. 104-6; Davids’s 
Annals of Evangelical Nonconformity in Essex, 
pp. 470-81 ; Addil. MSS. 5829 ff. 17-10, 16869 
tf 228, 290 ; Cal. of State Papers, Dom. Ser. 
1628—0 p, 682, 1G56 p 34, 1066-0 p. 187, 1659-7 
p. 20, 1667-8 p. 00; Oak of Committee for Com- 
pounding, p. I486 ; Le Neve’s Fasti (Hardy), ii. 
373 ; Bari, Soe. Pnbl. xxvi. 203 ; South Soinor- 
cotes parish register per tho Rov. Peverol John- 
son ; information from the Rov. Canon Cromwell, 
of Stisted.] B. I. 

NEWTE, JOHN (1666 P-1716), divine, 
son of Richard Newte [q. vj, was born about 
1666, and was educated at Blundell’s school, 
Tiverton, Devonshire. He was elected tbpnee 
to Balliol OoUege, Oxford, and although he 
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matriculated from Exeter College on 12 July 
1672, he graduated B.A. of Balliol College 
In 1676 and M.A. 1679. On the foundation 
at that college of a second establishment of 
fellows from Blundell’s Bchool, he was the 
first to be elected (1 670), and he is said to 
have been incorporated M.A. at Cambridge 
in 1681. lie was appointed to the rectory 
of Tidcombe Portion, Tiverton, in February 
1678-9, and in 1680 was made rector of 
Pitt’s Portion in the same town, holding 
both livings until his death. For six years, 
1680-8, and 1710-18, Newte was a member 
>f convocation, and as a high tory in church 
and state he inculcated under the Stuarts 
the doctrine of passive obedience, a circum- 
stance of which lie was reminded after the 
Revolution. He died on 7 March 1716-16, 
and his wife, Editha, daughter of William 
Bone of Faringdon, Devonshire, predeceased 
him on 18 Feb. 1704-6. Their daughter 
Mary married tho Itev. John Pitman, whose 
son and grandson were also benefleed in 
Devonshire. 

Newle’6 charitable gifts to the town of 
Tiverton were very numerous. In 1710 lie 
expended over 807. in setting np bat Moments 
round the church wall of St. Peter, Tiverton ; 
on 1 Dec. 1714 he laid the foundation-stone 
of the chapel of St. George, Tiverton, and 
he gave a large sum towards the cost of its 
erection. By his will he loft tho annual 
income of certain lands, called Lobb Philip, 
in Braunton, Devonshire, to somu relatives 
in succession for their livos, and afterwards 
to Balliol College, to found an oxliibition at 
the university for seven years, for a scholar 
who should he chosen by the three rectors of 
Tiverton. lie also gave 260 volumes of 
boohs and certain pictures of Charles I, 
Archbishop Laud, and other dignitaries, to 
be preserved in the chamber over the vestry 
at Tiverton for the use of the parishionors, 
Among the books was a very valuable illu- 
minated missal. 

Newte published ‘The Lawfulness and 
Use of Organs in the Christian Church. As- 
serted in a sermon preached at Tiverton 
13 Sept. 1696 on occasion of an organ being 
erected in tho Parish Church,’ 1696 ; 2nd 
edit. 1701. It was tho first organ that had 
been erected in the west of England, outside 
the city of Exeter, since tho rebellion, and 
he was occupied for ten years in collecting 
funds for its purchase. The sermon was 
attacked in 'A Letter to a Friend in the 
Country concerning the Use of Instrumental 
Musick in tho Worship of God, in Answer 
to Mr. Newte’s Sermon, 1098,’ and dofended 
in 1 A Treatise concerning the Lawfulness of 
Instrumental Musick in Holy Offices. By 


Henry Dodwoll, 1700,’ to which Newte 
added a long preface in vindication of his 
opinions. He also wrote ' A Discourse shew- 
ing the Duty of Honouring the Lord with 
our Substance. Together with the Impiety 
of Tithe-stealing,’ 1711, which contained a 
long preface against 1 Deists, Quakers, Tithe- 
stealers.’ To it was prefixed his portrait, 
painted by Thomas Foster and engraved 
by Vandergueht. Newte supplied Prince 
for the ‘ Worthies of Devon,’ and Walker 
for hie ‘ Sufferings of the Clevgy,’ with the 
materials for his father's life and for his 
troubles during the civil war and Common- 
wealth. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Harding’s 
Tiverton, passim ; Dunsford’s Tiverton, pp. 
161-2, 308, 331-2; Snell’s Tiverton, pp. 112-4, 
168-61, 183; Ineledon’s Blundell Donations, 
pp 62-4, xlii-xlih, lix.] W. P. C. 

NEWTE, EIOIIABD (1613-1678), divine, 
baptised at Tiverton. Devonshire, on 24 Feb. 
1018-18, was the third eon of Henry Newte, 
its town clerk. Ho was educated at Blun- 
dell’s school and at Exeter College, Oxford, 
whence he matriculated inMareli 1629-30, or 
in February 1631-2, as a 1 poor ’ scholar, and 
graduated B.A. 1633, M.A, 1636. From 
June 16 36 to June 1642 he was a fellow and 
tutor at his college, with many pupils of good 
family from the western counties, and for 
sevoral years lie delivered a Hebrew lecture 
there. In 1672 he subscribed to the erection 
of itB new buildings. In 1641 he becamB 
domestic chaplain to Lord Dighy, and was 
appointed to the rectories of TidToombe and 
Clare Portions in Tiverton, hut two years 
later, when the civil war was raging in 
England, he obtained loave of absence from 
his benoficQs for three years. He left his 
livings under the charge oftkellev. Thomas 
Long (1621-1707) [q. v!j, and travelled abroad 
with Pocock and Thomas Lock :oy [q. v.T, jour- 
neying through Holland, Flanders, France, 
and Switzerland to Italy, but when near 
Home he was frightened into going no fur- 
ther by the sight of some Homan catholic 
priosts with whom lie had disputed in France, 
and from whom he had received, as he 
thought, some threats of molestation. He 
returned in 1646, lauding at Topsham, noar 
Exeter, and found most of the property of his 
livings in ruins. The plaguo was then raging 
at Tiverton, but Newte discharged his clerical 
and parochial duties without a break, minis- 
tering to the sick in their houses, and in the 
open fields around the town. Ultimately he 
was dispossessed of his henefioes and forced 
to accept about 1664 a lectureship at Ottory 
St. Mary, whore he remained until he was 
appointed in 1666 by Colonel Basset to the 
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rectory of Heanton Punchardon, near Barn- 
staple. During tlie previous ten years lie had 
suffered much at the hands of the parlia- 
mentary authorities, but he was now allowed 
to remain undisturbed. After the Restora- 
tion Newte was restored to his livings, and 
became chaplain to Lord Delaware. The 
deaneries of Salisbury and Exeter were 
offered to bim, but he declined both, and his 
only other preferment wae the post of chap- 
lain to Charles II, which he accepted in 1608. 
He was a learned man, skilled in the Eastern 
languages, as well as in French and Italian. 
Newte died of the gout at Tiverton, 10 Aug. 
1678, and was buried in the middle of the 
chancel of St. Peter’s Church, under a flat 
stone with an inscription upon it. A stately 
monument to his memory was erected in the 
adjoining wall by his eon, John N awte [q. v .1, 
‘in ecclesia indignus successor.’ His wife 
was Thomasine, only daughter and heiress 
of Humphrey Trobndge of Trobridge, near 
Orediton, who survived him. They had ten 
children. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Boasa’s 
Exeter Coll.pp. 65, 78, 212 ; Harding’s Tiverton, 
bk ih. pp. 108, 108, iv. 14, 44-7 ; Dunsford’s 
Tiverton, pp. 828-330; Snell's Tiverton, pp. 
134-7 ; "Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, pt. fi. 
pp. 316-18; Prince’s Worthies, pp. 600-14.^ 

NEWTON, Loud ALEXANDER HAY 
(d. 1616), Scottish judge, [Sse under Hat, 
Alexander, Lord Eabtur Kenne r, d. 1694,] 

NEWTON, Lord (J 661-1628), Scottish 
judge, [See Oliphant, Sir William,] 

NEWTON, Lord (1640-1686), president 
of Scottish court of session. [See Falconer, 
Sir David.] 

NEWTON, Sir ADAM (d. 1630), dean 
of Durham, was a native of Scotland, but 
spent some part of his early life in France, 
passing himself off as a priest and teaching 
atthe college of St. Matxantin Poitou. There, 
for some time between 1680 and 1600, he in- 
structed the theologian AndrS Rivet, then a 
boy, in Greek, After his return to Scotland 
he was, about 1600, appointed tutor to Prince 
Henry, and filled that post until 1610, when, 
upon the formation of a separate household 
For his pupil, now oreatsd Prince of Wales, 
he was appointed his secretary. 

Several records of gifts in money, and of 
a wedding present of gilt plate, weighing 
360 oz., made to him on his marriage in 
1606, testify to the satisfactory way in 
which Newton performed his duties. In 
1605 also he obtained the deanery of Durham 
through his master’s influence, although he 
was not in orders, and was installed by proxy. 
The duties of the office must also have boon 


done by proxy, if done at all. In 1606 he 
acquired the manor of Charlton in Rent 
where he built a * goodly brave house,’ the 
beautiful Charlton House, which still stands 
and left directions at his death for the resto- 
ration of the church there. 

After the death of Prince Henry, in 1612, 
Newton became receiver-general, or treasurer 
in the householdof Prince OharleB, relinquish- 
ing to Thomas Murray (1664-1623) [q. v.l 
his claim to the secretaryship. He retained 
his post until his death (Cal. State Paper). 
Dom. Ser. 1030, p. 177). In 1620 he woe 
made a baronet, first selling the deanery of 
Durham to Dr. Richard Hunt, and no doubt 
paying for his new honour with the proceeds 

g rillYLYN, Examen Hist. p. 178). After 
harles’s accession Newton became secretary 
to the council, and in 1628 secretary to the 
marches of Wales, the reversion of which 
office had been granted to him as early as 
1611 ; it was worth 2,0007. a year. He died 
13 Jan. 1629-30. 

Newton translated into Latin King James's 
‘Discourse against Vorstius’ and hooks i-vi, 
of Pietro Sarpi’s ‘History of the Councilor 
Trent,’ which had been published in 1620 in 
London in an English version made from the 
Italian original by Bir Nathaniel Brent [q. v.] 
Nowton's translation was published anonym- 
ously in London in 1620. Thomas Smith 
speaks of the latter ae a very polished version, 
and calls the author a man ‘ elogantissimi 
ingenii’ ( Vita Petri Junii, p. 17 in Vita quo- 
rumdam Eruditmimorum Virortm). 

In 1606 Newton married Katherine, 
youngest daughter of Sir John Puckering, 
lord-keeper or the great seal in the reign of 
Elizabeth, whose son shared the prince’s 
studies under Newton’e guidance ; by her, 
who died in 1618, he was father of Hemry, 
second baronet, who is separately noticed. 

[Beyle’s Diet. ; Funer.il Oration by J. R 
Dauber on AndrA Rivet ; Cal. of State Papers, 
Dom. ; Philipott’sVill.ireGanlinnum, 1650, p, 08; 
Hnsted's Hist of Kent, 1 . oiii.and 36-0, ana new 
edition, 1883, pp. 120, 121, and notes ; Hist. MBS. 
Comm. 3rd Rep passim ; Nichols's Progresses of 
James I ; Birch's Life of Honry, prince of Wales, 
which was chiefly compilod Irom the papers left 
by Newton ; "Wood's Athoiue, ii. 203, and Fasti, 
ii. 884, 301 ; Court and Times of Jaraos I, i. 
247, 240 ; Court and Times of Charles I, i. 410; 
Durke’s Extinct Baronetage,] B. Q. P. 

NEWTON, ALFRED PIZZI (1830- 
1883), painter in water-colours, bom in 1880, 
was a native of Essex, but, through his 
mother, of Italian descent. His earliest, works 
were painted in the highlands of Scotland, 
and, as he happened to be painting the 
scenery near Inverloohy Castle, which was 
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then occupied by Queen Victoria, be obtained 
her patronage. She selected him to paint a 
picture as a wedding gift to the princess 
royal in 1858, and he also contributed 
some sketches for the royal album of draw- 
ings. He exhibited a few pictures at the 
Eoyal Academy in 1885 and the following 
years, but on 1 March 1858 he was elected 
an associate of the * Old ’ Society of Painters 
in Water-colours. Prom this time he was a 
constant and prolific contributor to their 
exhibitions, though he did not attain full 
membership till 24 March 1879. A winter 
scene, ‘Mountain Gloom,' painted in the 
Pass of Glencoe under trying circumstances, 
attracted notice in 1860. In 1862 Newton 
visited the Riviera and Italy, finding there 
many subjects for his later pioturea. In 
1880 his picture of ‘ The Mountain Pass ’ 
wa9 much commended. In 1882, though in 
failing health, Newton visited Athens, paint- 
ing there, among other pictures, one called 
‘Shattered Desolation.’ Newton married 
in 1864 the daughter of Edward Wylie of 
14 RockPark, Rockferry, Liverpool, by whom 
he had five children. He died at his father- 
in-law’s house on 9 Sept. 1888, aged 58. A 
portrait of him appeared in the ‘Illustrated 
London News’ on 27 Oct. 1888, 

[Rogot’s Hist, of the ‘ Old’ Water-Colour So- 
ciety; Ilhietr. London News, 27 Get. 1883.] 

l. a. 

NEWTON, ANN MARY (1882-1866), 

S ainter, bom at Roma on 29 June 1882, was 
aughter of Joseph Sevorn [q. v.], painter, 
and British consul at Rome, by his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Archibald, lord Mont- 
gomerie (d. 1814) [see under Moutqombbxb, 

Hugh, twelfth Eabl ob Eglinton], She 
learnt drawing as a child from her father, 
copying engravings by Albert Durer, or after 
Michael Angelo and Raphael. Subsequently 
she showed talent for drawing portraits, and 
was assisted by George Richmond, R.A., who 
lent her some of his portraits to copy, and 
employed her also for the same purpose. At 
the age of twenty-three or twenty-four she 
went to Paris, and studied under Ary Scheffer, 
gaining much commendation from that 
painter for her skill in drawing. In Paris 
ska painted a portrait in water-oolours of 
the Countess of Elgin, which was much ad- 
mired, and gained her numerous commissions 
on her return to England, including various 
portraits and drawings for the royal family. 

She exhibited pictures at the Royal Aoademy | ganshira 
inl852, 1866, andl866. Mias Severn married | of Taynt 
27 April 1861 at St. Michael’s, Chester 
Square, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Charles Tho- 
mas Newton [see Sxtotl.], who had just re- 


linquished his post in the consular service to 
resume work as keeper of the classical an- 
tiquities at the British Museum. After her 
marriage Mrs. Newton devotod most of her 
time to making drawings of the antiquities 
at the British Museum for her husband’s 
books and leotures, a task which an early 
study of the Elgin marbles and a consider- 
able literary and historical training rendered 
congenial to her. She showed in these draw- 
ings a refined and intelligent appreciation of 
the highest qualities in Greek art. She also 
painted a few portraits in oil and figure sub- 
jects, one of which she exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, and made many sketches when 
travelling with her husband in Greece and 
Asia Minor. She died of measles at 87 Gower 
Street, Bedford Square, on 2 Jan. 1866. 

[Times, 23 Jan, 1886; private information.] 

L. 0. 

NEWTON, BENJAMIN (1077-1788), 
divine, was born at Leicester 8 Deo. 1077. 
His father, John Newton, fellow of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, was vicar of St. Martin’B, 
Leicester, and master of Sir William Wig- 
ston’s Hospital there. He was afterwards 
rector of Taynton, and prebendary of Glou- 
cester (installed 24 Sept. 1G90). He died 
20 Sept. 1711, aged 78. Bonjamin was edu- 
cated at the grammar school in Leicester. 
His memory was remarkably retentive, and 
he was a promising pupil. On 29 Jan. 1694 
he was admitted subiizor at Clare Hall, 
Cambridge. He proceeded B.A. in 1098, 
and M.A. on 7 July 1702. In 1704 he was 
presented by Sir Nathan Wright, lord keeper 
of the great seal, to the small crown living 
of Allington, Lincolnshire. He married in 
1707, and tho following year settled in 
Gloucester, being alected by the corporation 
to the large parish of St. Nicholas, and being 
installed a minor canon of tbe cathedral. 

In December 1709 Newton succeeded to the 
living of Taynton, Gloucestershire, by the gift 
of the dean and chapter. On 8 Aug. 1712 
he was appointed head-master of the King's 
School at Gloucester, and resigned his stall 
But teaching soon grew irksome to him, and 
voluntarily retiring from the headmaster- 
ship in September 1718, he dovolod himself 
to study. He was reinstalled minor oanon 
on 30 Nov. 1728, On 29 Sept. 1781 he 
beoame librarian of the cathedral library, 
and on 29 Jan. 1782-8 was presented to 
the vicarage of Lantwit Major, Glamor- 
ganshire. He thereupon resigned the living 
of Taynton, hut still chiefly resided in Glou- 
cester, where ho retained tho rectory of St. 
Nicholas. At the end of March 1788 he was 
seized with pleurisy, and died on Good Fri- 
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day, 4 April 17S5. He was buried on Easter 
Sunday m St. Nicholas Church, Gloucester. 

Despite his numerous preferments, New- 
ton’s family were left dependent upon his 
Mends, who published thirty-one of his ser- 
mons for their benefit, with a memoir by his 
eldest son John, The volume was entitled 
‘Sermons preached on Several Occasions,' 
2 vols. London, 1736. A portrait, engraved 
by Vandergucht after Robbins, was pre- 
fixed. 

Newton married first, in 1707, Jane, 
daughter of John Foxcroft, vicar of Nun- 
eaton, by whom he had a son, John j secondly, 
12 Jan. 1718-19, Mary, daughter of Benja- 
min King, D.D., prebendary of Gloucester, 
who died about 1726. By her he had three 
children. 

Benjamin Nuwtow (d. 1787), divine, son 
of the above by his second wife, was elected 
a fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, on 
10 .Tan. 1746 (B.A. 1743, M.A. 17-17), and 
was subsequently procentor, bursar, tutor, 
and doan of bis college. In 1703 he be- 
came vicar of Sandhurst, Gloucestershire, 
and chiefly resided there until November 
1784 ; hut ho was also rector of St. John 
Baptist, Gloucester, and vicar of St. Aldate's 
(probably from 1768). lie died 29 June 
1787. lie published, besides a sermon (Glou- 
cester, 1760) ; 1. ‘ Another Dissertation on the 
Mutual Support of Trade and Civil Liberty, 
addressed to the Author of the former’ [W. 
Weston, fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge], 
London, 1760. 2. ‘The Influence of the 
Improvement of Life on the Moral Prin- 
ciples,’ Cambridge, 1768. 

[For tho lather, see Sermons, with Life, Lon- 
don, 1736 ; Le Nero’s Fasti, i, 460 ; dent, Mag. 
April 1736 ; Granger's Biog. Hist, of England, 
Noble’s Continuation, iii. 132 j Fosbrooke's Hist, 
of Gloucester, p. 183. For the son, see Gent. 
Mag. July 1787, p- 640; Foabrooke’s Hist, of 
Gloucester, p. 166; Fdtis’s Biog. Uni v. ; Lysons's 
Hist, of the . . . Meeting of the Three Choirs, 
London, 1866, App. ; information from the 
Sandhurst registers, kindly supplied by the Rev. 
T. Holbrow, and from the books of Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, per tho master.] 0. F. S. 

NEWTON, FRANCIS (d, 1 572), doan of 
Winchoslor, a cadet of the Newtons of 
Gloucestershire and Somerset, and brother 
of Theodore Newton (see below), was son 
of Sir John Newton, alias Oradock, lent., of 
Gloucester, who married Margaret, daughter 
of Sir Anthony Points, and who was buried 
at East Ilomptroe in 1668. By this wife Sir 
John had eight sons and twelve daughters, 
one of whom, Frances, was wife of Wil- 
liam Brook, lord Cobkam (cf. Sari MSS, 
1041} Parker MSS. cxiv. art. 11, p. 46). 


Francis was educated at Michael House 
Cambridge ; and graduated B.A. 1619, M a! 
1663, ana D.D. 1663. In 1666 he subscribed 
ns one of the ‘Regontes hujus anni,’ to tho 
fifteen articles imposed on the university by 
Bishop Gardiner (see Oaudwhll, Documen- 
tary Annals, i. 19 1 ; Lam b, Documents, p, 1701 
‘ At that time he was fellow of Jesus Col- 
lege, but in the couvsu of this year he was 
removed from that fellowship.’ Five years 
later he was admitted fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege. On 3 April 1600 he was installed pre- 
bendary of North Newbald, Yorkshire, anaia 
the following year Dr. Beaumont, master of 
Trinity, moved incflocl ually for his appoint- 
ment to the mastership of Jesns College 
( State Papers, 21 Sept. 1661). Ifewasyioe- 
chauoellor of the university in 1603, and 
took a promiuont part in tho entertainment 
of Elizabeth on her Cambridge visit (1504), 
On 21 March 1661-6 he was admitted dean 
of Winchester, andinfitallod21May]566. On 
the death in 1509 of liis hrotherTheodore, pre- 
bendary of Canterbury, Elizabeth requested 
Parker to nominate Francis to the vacantpre- 
bend ( Parker Oorresp, p. 341). The request 
failed, Parker having previously nominated 
Thomas Lawns, In 1671 he subscribed to 
the avtiolos of faith in tho Canterbury con- 
vocation (Lansdmone MS. 981, 1‘. 122). New- 
ton died in 1672, and administration of bis 
olfects was granted to his brother, II any 
Newton, esq. , on 1 8 Nov. of that year. There 
are twonty Latin verses of Francis Newton 
in the collection of memorial poems onBucer 
by members of Cambridge University (1600). 

Tho brother, TiruononuMnwToN (d. 1669), 
graduated B.A. 1618-9, and M.A. 1661-2 
from Christ Church, Oxford. According to 
F aster, he was appointed (166 1) to the rectory 
of Badg worth, Somerset, a manor with advow- 
sou held by tho Nowlon family of the bishops 
of Bath and Wells. But the lists of rectors 
preserved at Badgworth make no montion 
of him (1546 Itiolmrd JTodloy, 1564 Thomas 
Dansell). Strype states that, ho was only or- 
dained deacon on 26 Jan. 1 559-00, by Bishop 
Grinded. But Newt on had in 1569 succeeded 
George Lily [q. v.] in tho first prebend of 
Canterbury. Strype adds; ‘Theodore New- 
ton wus departed the renlme by the queen’s 
licence, nor was he priest, and so not capable 
of that prebond] (Gftitnut, p, 64). Ho, 
however, often signed the Canterbury ‘Visi- 
tations.’ On 16 June 1666 ho was appointed 
motor of Ringwould, Kent, and two years 
lator (26 Sept. 1667) rector of St. Dionis 
Baokchurch, London. Newton died at Can- 
terbury in 1668-9, and was buried in the 
chapter-house tlioro. Hasted saw his will 
(proved 7 Feb. 15(58-9) in tho Prerogative 
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Court (J£ ent, vi. 178, 806). It is not now 
to be found there. He contributed to the 
volume of verse on the deaths of Henry and 
Charles Brandon, dukes of Suffolk, published 
in 1662. 

[Gloucester Visitation (Harl, MS. 104.1, Harl. 
Soc.), Oollinson’s Somoisot, iii. 588; Cooper's 
Athence Cant, (quotes Baker MSS. xxx. 218) ; 
Nichols'B Progrobsos of Elizabeth, i, 168-74; 
Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge, ii. 190-9 ; Le 
Neve’s Fasti ; State Papers, Dom. (1561), Ad- 
denda (December 1564); Lansdowne MS. 981, 
f. 122 (refers to catalogue of deans in Galo’s 
Hist. ii. 116, and correcting Lo Neve’s date of 
(he institution of Watson in the deanery of 
Winchester); Lamb's Letters and Documents, 
p. 176; Parker Corresp. (Parker Soc.), pp, 340- 
341 ; Sneer’s Scriptn Anglicana ; Wilkins’s 
Concilia; Cardwell’s Doc. Annals.] W. A. S. 

NEWTON, I' RA.NOIS MILNER (1720- 

1704), portrait-painter and royal academician, 
bora in London in 1720, was son of Edward 
Newton by the elder daughter of Smart 
Goodenough of Barton Grange, Gorfe, near 
Taunton, Somerset. Newton was a pupil 
of Marcus Tuscher, a German artist residing 
in England, and was also a student at the 
drawing academy in St. Martin’s Lane. lie 
was prominent among the artists who de- 
sired to establish a national academy of 
art, and who drew up in Ootober 1763 .in 
abortive prospectus of such a scheme. In 
1756 a committee of artists was formed for 
a similar purpose, and Newton was ap- 
pointed secretary, with no hotter success. A 
more successful meeting of artists was held 
at, the Turk’s Ilead tavern on 12 Nov. 
1769, when Newton again actedas secretary. 
This resulted in the first exhibition held by 
the artists of Groat Britain in the gallery of 
the Sooicty of Arts, to which Newton contri- 
buted a portrait. In 1761 a schism took 
placo among the artists exhibiting, and New- 
ton joined the seceding body, who exhibited 
at Spring Gardens, and afterwards obtained 
a oharter as ‘The Incorporated Society of 
Artists,’ in 1766, when Newton was again 
appointed secretary. In 1768 a further 
schism took place, which, resulted in the eject- 
ment of some of the directors andtlie secretary, 
NewLon, from the Incorporated Society. The 
excluded artists formed tliemsolvos into a 
new society, and by obtaining the patronage 
of the king, Georgo III, brought about the 
foundation of the Royal Academy of Arts in 
1768, under the presidency of Sir Joshua 
Heynolds. Newton was elected the first 
secretary. He contributed portraits to the 
exhibitions of the Society of Artists and to 
the Royal Academy, but his works have 
little merit. When the Royal Academy was 


established in Somerset House, Newton was 
allotted rooms there, which he held until 
1788, when he resigned the post of secretary, 
and was succeeded by Francis Inigo Richards 
[q, v.] A silver cup was presented by the 
council to Newton ouhis retirement, and his 
portrait is among those drawn by G. Danco 
(engraved by W. Daniell) and preserved in 
the library of tho Royal Academy. Newton 
had a house at Hammersmith for Borne years. 
He was appointed by his cousin, Goodenough 
Earle, who had inherited the Barton Grange 
property, guardian to Earle’s only daughter, 
with the reversion of the property. On the 
latter’s death Newton inherited the property 
and retired to Barton Grange, where lie re- 
sided for the rest of his life. He died there 
on 14 Aug. 1794, and was buried at Corfe. 
He left an only child, Josepha Sophia, who 
married first, Colonel Clifton wheat (d. 1807), 
secondly, Sir Frederick Grey Cooper, hart. 
j/Z 1840), and on her death, without issue, 
in 1848, bequeathed the Barton Grange pro- 
perty to a cousin, Francis Wheat Newton, 
esq. 

H rave’fl Diet, of Artists; Sandby’s Hist. 
Dyal Academy; Bye’s Patronage of Art ; 
Catalogues of the Royal Academy and the 
Society of ArtistB ; information kindly supplied 
by Francis. Wheat Newton, esq.] L. O. 

NEWTON, GEORGE (1602-1681), non- 
conformist divine, horn in 1602, was a native 
of Devonshire, and was educated at Exeter 
College, Oxford, whence he matriculated 
17 Deo. 1 619, and proceeded B.A. 14 June 
1821, and M.A. 23 June 1624 (Otaiikd, fici/. 
of Utiiv. of Oxford, pt. ii. p. 380, pt. iii. p. 
392). He began his ministry at Bishop’s Hull, 
near Taunton, Somerset, and was presented 
to the vicarage of St. Mary Magdalene, 
Taunton, 7 April 1631 , by Sir William Port- 
man and Mr. Robert Ilill. When the ‘De- 
claration of Sports ’ was issued by tbs council 
at the instance of Charles I in 1633, and 
ordered to be road in churches, Newton told 
his congregation that he read it as the com- 
mandment of man, and immediately there- 
after he read the twentieth chapter of 
Exodus as the commandment of God, in- 
forming his hearers that these two command- 
ments happened to be in contradiction to 
each other, but that they were at liberty to 
choose which they liked best. During the 
period 1642-/5, that Taunton was being con- 
tested for by parliamentarians and royalists, 
with dubious and varying results, Newton 
spent some time in St. Albans, Hertfordshire, 
where he preached in the abbey church, hut 
after the siege was finally raised by the par- 
liamentarians he returned to his charge. In 
1C54 he was, by ordinance of Cromwell’s 
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parliament, appointed one of the assistants 
of the commissioners for ejecting scandalous, 
ignorant, and inefficient ministers and school- 
masters. After the Restoration he was, by 
the Act of Uniformity, deprived of his living, 
21 Ang. 1602, He nevertheless continued to 
preach whenever an opportunity presented 
itself to do so with safety, but the precau- 
tions he took were insufficient, and being 
apprehended for unlawful preaching he re- 
mained in prison for several years. On ob- 
taining his liberty, some time between 1672 
and 1077, he became minister to a congrega- 
tion meeting in Paul Street, Taunton. lie 
died 12 June 1681, and wasburiedin the chan- 
cel of St. Mary Magdalene’s Church, where 
there is a monument with an inscription to 
his memory. An engraving of Newton by 
Bocquet, from the original painting at one 
time in the possession of John Hayne Bovet, 
esq., Taunton, is given in Palmer's ‘Noncon- 
formists’ Memorial.’ 

Newton’s preaching is said to have been 
‘plain, profitable, and successful.’ Hewasthe 
author of an ‘ Exposition and Notes on the 
17th Chapter of John,’ 1670, and published 
several sermons, including ‘Man’s Wrath 
and God’s Praise, or a Thanksgiving Sermon 
preachedat Tauntonthelltliof May (a day to 
be had in everlasting remembrance) for the 
gratious deliverance from the strait Siege,’ 
London, 1646, and ‘A Sermon preached on 
the 11th of May, 1662, in Taunton, upon the 
occasion of the Great Deliverance received 
upon that Day,’ London, 1662. 

[Palmer’s Nonconformists’ Memorial, iii. 205- 
206; Wood's Fasti Oxon. i. 307-416; Olarka's 
Register of the University of Oxford ; F. W. 
Weaver’s Somerset Incumbents, 18B0, p. 468; 
Toulmin’e History of Taunton, ed. Savage, 1822, 
pp. 137-9 ; Brit. Mus. Oat.] T. F. H. 

NEWTON, GILBERT STUART (1794- 
1886), painter and royal academician, born 
at Halifax, Nova Scotia, on 20 Sept. 1794, 
was twelfth child and youngest son of Ilenry 
Newton, collector of his majesty’s customs 
at that place, and Ann, his wife, daughter of 
Gilbert Stuart, snuff manufacturer at Boston 
(U. S.), of Scottish descent, and sister to 
Gilbert Stuart [q. v.l the portrait painter. 
Newton’s parents had quitted Boston attar 
the evacuation by the British troops in 1770, 
but on the death of his father in 1808 his 
mother returned with her family to Charles- 
ton, near Boston. Newton was intended for 
a commercial career, hut, having a taste for 
painting, was instructed and brought up as a 
pupil by his uncle, Gilbert Stuart, On reach- 
ing manhood Newton, who did not agree 
well with his uncle, came to Europe with an 
elder brother, and studied painting at Flo 
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rencs. In 1817 he visited Paris on hirm^ 
to England and there met Charles Robert 
Leslie [q. v.] the painter, with whom he 
formed a friendship which lasted through life 
After visiting the Netherlands Newton came 
with Leslie to London, and entered as a 
student at the Royal Academy. He first ex- 
hibited there in 181 8, sending portraits in 
that and the five following years, including 
one of Washington Irving, with whom h* 
had become acquainted through Leslie. In 
1828 he exhibited at the royal academ 
‘Don Quixote in his Study,’ the first of tbs 
elegant and humorous subject-pictures drawn 
from pootry or romance with which his name 
was subsequently identified. It wrb followed 
by ‘M. de Pourceaugnac, or the Patient in 
Spite of Himself’ (1824), ‘The Dull L ec . 
ture ’ (1826), and 1 Captain Macheath up- 
braided by Polly and Lucy’ (1826); this 
last picture was purohased by the Maiquie 
of Lansdowne, who also has at Bowottd 
‘The Vicar of Wakefiold reconciling his Wife 
to Olivia’ (1 828)and ‘ Polly Peaclmm.’ Two 

J ictures, ‘ The Forsaken ’ and ‘ The Lover's 
luarrel,’ were engravpd in ‘Tho Literary 
Souvenir’ for 1826, with verses by Miss 
L. E. Landon; the latter was in the Dover 
House collection, and, with ‘The Adieu ’ and 
another picture by Newton, was sold at 
Christie’s on 6 May 1898. ‘ The Prince of 
Spain’s Visit to Catalina’ (1827) was pur- 
chased by the Duke of Bedford and engraved 
in 1 The Literary Souvenir ’ for 1838. Two 
pictures by Nowton, ‘Yorick and the Gri- 
sette ’ (1830) and ‘Tho Window or the Dutch 
Girl ’ (1829), were purchased by Mr, Vernon 
and passed with his collection to the Na- 
tional Gallery; a third, ‘Portia and BasEn- 
nio’ (1831), forma part of the Sheepshanks 
collection in the South Kensington Museum. 
Newton painted numerous other pictures, 
which found immediate purchasers, and were 
nearly all engraved. Among them may be 
noted ‘ Lear, Cordolia, and the Physician’ 
(Lord Ashburton), ‘ Abbot Boniface’ (Earl 
of Essex), ‘ The Duenna ’ (royal collection), 
and ‘The Importunate Author.’ He painted 
eeveral portraits, including those of Thomas 
Moore, Sir Walter Scott, and Lady Theresa 
Lister. Of toll stature and good presence, 
with engaging if some what affected manners, 
he was popular in society, and hie conversa- 
tion was often notable for its wit. Ho re- 
visited America for a short time and there 
married, returning to England with hie wife, 
ne was elected an associate of the Royal 
Academy in 1829 and an academician in 
1882. Soon after his election to the Aca- 
demy his mind showod signs of failing, and 
he had to be placed in an asylum at ChelBea. 
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Ila can tin aed to paint there, but never re- 
covered the use of his mental faculties, 
although they returned to a certain extent 
before his death, which was hastened by 
consumption, at Chelsea on 6 Aug. 1835. 
He was buried in Wimbledon churchyard. 
His wife had returned to America with her 
child a few months before, and subsequently 
remarried. Newton’s pictures, though they 
are not free from tho affectations of the 
period, hare considerable refinement and in- 
dividuality. They are more remarkable for 
colour than correctness of drawing, and have 
suffered from a too frequent use of aaphaltum. 
In 1812 a collection of engravings from his 
pictures was published with notices by Ilenry 
Murray, F.S.A., entitled ‘TheUems of Stuart 
Newton, R.A.’ 

[Dunlap’s Hist, of the Arts of Design in the 
United States; Art Journal, 1884, p. 18; (lent. 
Mag. 1836, pt. ii. p. 438 ; Taylor’s Life of 0. R. 
Leslie, R.A.J L. 0. 

NEWTON, afterwards PUCKERING, 
Sib HENRY (1618-1701), royalist, baptised 
at St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, London, on 
13 April 1618, was younger son of Sir Adam 
Newton, bart. [q. v.], of Charlton, Kent, by 
Katharine, daughter of Lord-keeper Sir John 
Puckering [q. v.] (NlOHOLS, Collectanea, v. 
372). On the death of his elder brother, Sir 
William Newton, he succeeded to the title 
and estates. At the outbreak of the civil war 
he raised a troop of horse for the king, and 
was present at the battle of Edgehill (Lady 
Ahb Haakdtt, Autobiography, Oamd. Soc. 
p. 10). His bravery in the field was very 
conspicuous. But after the king's defeat at 
Naseby he sought to make terms with the 
arliament, and in 164.6 his fine was fixed at 
,273 1. {Cal. of Committee for Compounding, 
p, 1200). The commons on 13 July 1647 
ordered his fine to be accepted, and pardoned 
his ‘delinquency’ ( Commons’ Journals, v. 
242). Newton, however, still wishful for 
the triumph of the royal cause, was about 
to join the king’s forces in Essex in June 
1848, when he was seized by order of the 
parliament, and only released on promising 
to live quietly in the country (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1648, pp. 106, 120,124, 127). 
In 1664 Newton inherited by deed of set- 
tlement the estates of Ms maternal uncle, 
Sir Thomas Puckering, on the death of the 
latter’s only surviving daughter, Anne, wife 
of Sir John Bale of Carlton Curlieu, Leices- 
tersMre. He thereupon assumed the sur- 
name of Puckering, and removed lo Sir 
Thomas’s residence, the Priory, Warwick, 
where in August he received a visit from 
John Evelyn, who thought it a ‘ melancholy 
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old seat, yet in a rich soil’ (Diary, ed. 1850-2, 
L 297). Both Puckering and his wife were 
eminently charitable to distressed cavaliers. 
At the Restoration Puckering was appointed, 
by patent, paymaster-general of the forces. 
On 26 March 1661, and again on 6 Feb. 
1678-9, he was elected M.P. for Warwick. 
His activity as a justice of the peace, 
together with his leniency towards the Ro- 
man catholics, made him unpopular (Cal. of 
State Papers, Dom. 1606-7, pp. 117, 168). 
In. 1691 he gave the hulk of his library to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and was after- 
wards for some time in residence there. It is 
uncertain whether this donation included the 
Milton MSS. now in Trinity College Library. 
He died intestate on 22 Jan, 1700-1, and 
was buried in the choir of St. Mary, War- 
wick. As he left no issue the baronetcy 
became extinct, while the estate devolved by 
his own settlement upon hie wife’s niece 
Jane, daughter and coheiress of Henry Mur- 
ray, groom of the bed-chamber to Charles II, 
and widow of Sir John Bowyer, bart., of 
Knypersley, Staffordshire, for her life, with 
remainder to Vincent Cl run thorn of Gfoltho, 
Lincolnshire. 

Lady Puckering, who died in 1689, was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Murray [q. v.j, 
provost of Eton College, and sister to Lady 
Anne Halkett [q. v.] Puckering proved a 
great friend to Lady Halkett, whose pe- 
cuniary circumstances were much embar- 
rassed. He lent her 3007. before her mar- 
riage, and even fought a duel in Flanders 
witli Colonel Bamfleld, one of her suitors, 
who was suspected of having a wife still 
living, and was wounded dangerously in 
the hand (Lady Halkutt, p. 53). After 
Lady Puckering’s death, Puckering forgavB 
Lady Halkett all her debts to him. Among 
tho Tanner MSS. (xxxviii. 88) in the Bod- 
leian Library is a letter from Puckering to 
William (Jkumpneys, dated 13 Oot. 1679, 
respecting his father's Latin translation of 
Sarpi’s ‘ Council of Trent.’ 

Thomas Fuller dedicated tho oighth sec- 
tion of the eleventh book of the seventeenth 
century of his ‘ Church History ’ to Henry, 
eldest son of Puokering, * a hopeful youth,’ 
who died before his father. 

[Colrilo’s "Wort hies of Warwickshire, pp. 696- 
699 (and authorities cited therein); Evelyn’a 
Diary ; Dugdale’s Warwickshire, ed. Thomas ; 
Burke’s Extinct Baronetage ; Oal. of Committee 
for Advance of Money, pp. 698, 1433 ; Oal. of 
State Papers, Dom. 1864-5, pp, 116, 214; 
Administration Act Book, P.C.C., for May 1701 ; 
Hested’B Kont, ed, Drake, * Hundred of Black- 
heath; ’ Fuller’s Church Hist. ed. Brewer, vi. 1 66.1 

G. G. 
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NEWTON, Sie HENRY (1051-1715), 
British envoy in Tuscany, born 18 Aug. 
(N S.) 1851, was the eldest son of Ilenry 
Newton, of llighley, Essex, and Mary, daugh- 
ter of R. Hunt or the same cnunly. Ilia 
family came originally from Staffordshire. 
He matriculated from St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
on 17 March 1885, and graduated B.A. in 
1008, H.A. in 1671, B.C.L. in 1674, and 
D.O.L. on migrating to Merton on 17 .Tune 
1678. At the universit y he formed a lifelong 
friendship withtliefutureLordSomers, After 
some travel on the continent he became in 
1(578 an advocate at Doctors' Commons, and 
practised at the bar ‘with great judgment, 
integrity, and applause.’ In 16S5 he was ap- 
pointed chancellor of the diocese of London, 
and in 1094 judge-advocateto the admiralty. 
The former office he held till his death. 

In 1704 Newton was sent ns envoy-extra- 
ordinary to Florence, where his urbanity 
and eloquence won the favour of the grand 
duke. He obtained for the English mer- 
chants at Leghorn permission to practise 
the protestant religion, a privilege which 
had been denied them since the days of 
Queen Elisabeth. Towards the close of' 1700 
he was sent on a special mission to Genoa, 
lie made his public entry there on 18 March 
1707, The council assured Newton that 
the republio would carefully cultivate their 
friendship with Great Britain, and ' invio- 
lably observe a perfect neutrality’ in the 
Spanish Succession war. lie left tho city 
about the middle of June, and returned to 
Florence. In 1708 he visited Rome, but did 
not see the pope. Clement XI, however, 
kept up a constant correspondence with him. 
lie was admitted a member of the Acca- 
demia della Crusca and of several other 
learned societies, and many odes addressed 
to him in Latin or Italian are printod with 
his works. He was recalled from Tuscany 
at the close of 1709. During his absence 
from England he had been appointed master 
of St, Catherine's Hospital. 

On 6 Nov. 1714 Newton was made a judge 
of the high court of admiralty, and was 
knighted 4 March 171 6, a ceremony which, 
according to his daughter , 1 he wou’d gladly 
have dispens’d with, lie had once bofore 
refused the judgeship, according to the same 
authority, ‘for he cou'd not hear to pro- 
nounce sentence of Death upon his Fellow 
oreatures, tlio’ Pyrates.’ Ooote, however, 
attributes Newton's reluctance to the ‘ zeal 
of Toryism,’ which renderod him unwilling 
to sanction, the proceedings against the mari- 
time partisans of James II. Newton died 
suddenly of apoplexy on 29 July 1715, and 
was buried in Mercer’s Chapel, London. 


He had married, soon after coming to Lon- 
don, ‘a lady of merit, by whom lie had chill 
dren j hut the lady and children died a few 
years after.’ By his second wife, Mary 
daughter of Thomas Manning, esq., be had 
two daughters, besides a son who died young 
The elder daughter, Mary, married Henry 
Rodney, esq., of Rodneystoke, Somerset, 
Their son was the admiral, George Bridges 
Rodney. The younger daughter, Catherine 
married ? first, Colonel Francis Alexander 
(who died in 1722), and, secondly, Lord 
Aubrey Beauclerlr, youngest son of the 
Duke of St, Albans, who was killed at Oar- 
thagena in 1 740, 

Newton published: 1. ‘ Epistolse, Ora- 
tiones at Cavmina,’ Lueca, 1710, 4to, with a 
dedication to Lord Somers. 2 . ‘ Orationes 
quarum altera Florentine anno 1705, altera 
vero Gemim anno 1707, liabita eat. Anaprosti, 
cum ab illnstriauimo Comite Magalotti odis 
donarotur, Florontue VII Kal. Junii 1706, 
V aticinium,’ Amsterdam, 1710. Among the 
letters, twenty-five are addressed to P. H. 
Bareellini, six to Gisbert Oupor, four to Ma- 
gliabecchi. and two each to Count Magalotti 
and Lord Somors. The lat ter is said never to 
have known a happy moment aftorNewlon’s 
death. 

Newton, it appears, loft ready for the press 
his memoirs in four large octavo volumes. 
These, however, were then ‘unfortunately 
removed to a new house of a Relation, and by 
tho damp (as 'tis said) were entirely defaced. 
An engraving by Bonedict Fariat, 60 m a 
medallion portrait executod at Florence by 
Soldano in 1709, bearing a eulogistic Latin 
inscription, is prefixed to Newton’s ‘Epi- 
stolee, 1710. 

[The Latin life of Newton bound up with 
Christian Gebauer's Narrutio do IIenrieo Bronk- 
manno, Gottingen, 1764, and probably by that 
writer, is founded on communications from New- 
ton's daughters {particularly from tho younger), 
on ills own writings, and on other contem- 
porary sources, all in Latin, excopt tho first 
Suo also Hist. Reg. vol. i. Ohron. Diary, pp, 18, 
48, 68; Boyer's Annals of Anne, 1707, pp. 2024; 
Alumni Oxon. 1800-1714; WooiI'b Fasti, it 
368 ; Catalogue of English Civilians, 1804, 
p 100 j and Noble’s Contin, of Granger's Biog. 
Ilist ii 176-6. Of. a letter from Gisbert Cupor 
to Le Clerc, 16 Nov. 1706, in Caper's Lettresde 
Critique (French version), pp. 361-2; Notes and 
Queries, 8th ser. vi. 384.] G. Lm G. N, 

NEWTON, Sm ISAAC (1042-1727), 
natural philosopher, was born in the manor- 
house at Woolsthorpe, a hamlet of Colster- 
worth, eight miles south of Grantham, Lin- 
colnshire, on 25 Deo. 1642. Engravings of 
the house, which iB still standing, appear in 
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Thomas Maude's * Wensleydale,’ 1771, end 
In Tumor’s ‘ Collections for the History of 
Grantham,’ 1806, p. 157, lie was baptised 
at Colsterworth 1 Jan. 1642-8. Ilia lather, 
IsaacNewton of Woolsthorpe,had married in 
April 1642 nannali, daughter of James Aya- 
comhof Market Overton, Rutland, but died 
at tlie age of thirty-six, in October 1042, be- 
fore the birth of his son. The small estate of 
Woolathorpe had been purchased by the phi- 
losopher’s grandfather, Robert Newton (d. 
1641), in 1623. Some threo years after her 
first husband's death, 27 Jan. 1646-0, New- 
ton’s mother married Barnabas Smith, rector 
of North Witham, Lincolnshire, who died in 
1656, leaving by him one son, Benjamin, and 
two daughters, Marie (wife of Tliomns Pil- 
kington of Bolton, Rutland) and Hannah 
(second wife of Thomas Barton of Brigstock, 
N orthamptonsliire). 

On his mother’s second marriage Newton 
was left at Woolstliorpe in charge of his 
grandmother, Mrs. Ayscough. He was sent 
in 1654 to tlie grammar school at Grant- 
ham, then kept by a Mr. Stokes. For some 
time he made little advance with his books, 
but a successful fight with a hoy older than 
himself awakened a spiiit of emulation, and 
Newton soon rose to be head of the school. 
At the age of fourteen he was removod from 
school by his mother, who had returned to 
Woolathorpe on the death of her second 
husband, in order to take part in the manage- 
ment of her farm. This proved distasteful to 
Isaac — there are various stories of the way in 
which he occupied himself with mathematics 
and other BtudieB when he ought to have 
been attending to his farm duties — and by the 
advice of his uncle, William Ayscough, rector 
of Burton Goggles, Lincolnshire, he was sent 
back to school m 1 080 with a view to prepar- 
ing him for college. Ayscough was himself 
a Trinity man, and on 6 June 1661 Isaac 
Newton was matriculated as a subsizar at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, under Mr. Pul- 
lsyne. Few details of his undergradunt e life 
remain. In 1664 he made some observations 
on halos, afterwards described in his ‘Optics’ 
(bk. ii. pi. iv. obs. 13), and on 28 April of the 
same year he was elected a scholar, lie 
graduated B. A. in .1 anuary 1 665, but unfortu- 
nately the ‘ordo seniovitaiis’ for that year 
has not been preserved. 

Nerwton’s unrivalled genius for mathema- 
tical speculation declared itself almost in his 
boyhood. Before coming to Cambridge he 
*"* read Sanderson’s ‘Logic’ and Kepler's 
tics.’ As anundergraduateheapplied him- 
to Descartes’s ‘ Geometry ' ana Wallis's 
‘ Arithmetica Infinitorum,’ and he attended 
Barrow’s lectures. Ilis menial activity im- 


mediately after taking his degree, during 
1606 and 1660, was extraordinary. In amanu- 
soript quoted in the preface to ‘A Catalogue 
of the Newton MSS., Portsmouth Collec- 
tion,’ Cambridge, 1888.writtun probably about 
1716, he writes: ' In the beginning of the year 
1665 I found the method for approximating 
series and the rule for reducing any dignity 
[power] of any binomial to such a series [i.e. 
the binomial theorem]. The same year in 
May I found the method of tangents of 
Gregory and Slnsius, and in November had 
the direct method of Fluxions [i.e. the ele- 
ments of the differential calculus], and the 
next year in January had the Theory of 
Colours, and in May following I had en- 
trance into the inverse method of Fluxions 

! i.e. integral calculus], and in the same yeai 
I began to think of gravity extending to the 
orb of the Moon . . . and having thereby 
compared the force requisite to keep the 
Moon in her orb with the force of gravity at 
the surface of the earth, and found them to 
answer pretty nearly. All this was in the 
two years of 1666 and 1666, for in thoso 
years I was in the prime of my age for in- 
vention, and minded Mathematics and Philo- 
sophy moro than at any time since ’(see also 
Appendix to Rioaud’i Eisntj on the Principia, 
pp. 20, 23 ; ‘ Letter to Leibnitz,’ 24 Oct. 
1676, No. lv. in the Commercium Epislali- 
oum; ProinnuroN', Preface to A View of Sir 
Isaac Newton's Philosophy, 1728). Another 
statement referring to these early years, 
quoted by Brewster in his ‘Life of Newton,’ 
from a notebook among tlie Conduit! papers 
in the possession of Lord Portsmouth, under 
date 4 July 1699, runs as follows : ‘ By consult- 
ing an account of my expenses at Cambridge 
in the years 1603 and 1664, 1 find that in the 
year 1664, a little before Christmas, I being 
then Senior Sophister, bought Sokooten's 
“ Miscellanies ” and Carte’s “ Geometry ” 
(having read his “ Geometry ” and Ouglitred’s 
“Ohms" clean over half a year before), and 
borrowed Wallis’s works, and by consequence 
made these annotations out of Schooten and 
Wallis in winter between the years 1064 and 
1666. At such time I found the method of 
infinilo series; and in summer 1006, being 
forced from Cambridge by the plague, I com- 
puted the area of the hyperbola at Boolhby in 
Lincolnshire to two-and-fifty figures by the 
same method.’ 

Newton states here that he was driven from 
Carabridgo in 1805 by the plague, while he 
wrote in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ (vi. 
3076): ‘In the beginning of the year 1666 
. . . I procured me a triangular glass prism to 
try therewith tlie celebrated phenomena of 
colours,’ and continues (p. 3080): ‘Amidst 
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these thought* I was forced from Cambridge 
by the intervening plague, and it was more 
than two years before I proceeded further.’ 
The college was dismissed in consequence of 
the plague on 8 Aug. 106b ; but Newton ap- 
pears from the hooks to have left Cambridge 
before that date. The plague reappeared in 
1660 ; tlie college was again dismissed 22 June 
1666. It seems probable, thureforo, that 
Newton was in Cambridge for some time 
between these two dates, and this is con- 
firmed by the stal ament duo to Conduit t that 
the prism was bought at Stourbridge fair. A 
paper in Newton’s bandwriting, in tho pos- 
session of the Earl of Macclesfield, pi'inted in 
the Appendix to Rignud’s ‘ Essay,’ p. 20, 
shows that on 13 Nov. 1006 ha wrote a ‘ Dis- 
course on Fluxions,’ and the notebooks among 
the ‘Portsmouth Collection of Papers’ have 
references to the same subject, dulod 20 May 

1665, and also May, October, and November 

1666. 

It was in the autumn of 1065, at. Wools- 
tborpe, iii unforced absunce from Cambridgo, 
that the ideaof universal gravitation occurred 
to him. ‘ As he sat alone in a garden,’ says 
Pemberton, bis intimate friend of later years, 
and the editor in 1726 of tlie third edition of 
tlie'Principia,’ in his preface to ‘ AView of Kir 
Isaac Newton’s Philosophy’ (1728), ‘ bo Ml 
into a speculation on the power of gravity, 
that as this power is not found sensibly di- 
minished at the remotest distance from the 
centre of the earth to which we can rise . . . 
it appeared to him reasonable to conclude 
that this power must extend much farther 
than is usually thought. Why not as high 
os the moon P said he to himself, and, if so, 
her motion must be influenced by it : perhaps 
she is retained in her orbit thereby,’ The 
story that this train of thought was aroused 
by seeing an apple foil is due to Voltaire, and 
is given in his 1 Philosophie de Newton,’ 
3 m " partie, chap. iii. Voltaire had it from 
Newton’s stcp-nioce, Mrs, Oondnitt. For 
many years tradition marked tho tree in the 
garden at Woolsthorpe; it was shown to Sir 
D. Brewster in 1814, and was taken down in 
1820. 

NowNewton knew at 1 his t irae, by a simple 
deduction from Kepler’s t hird law, that if tho 
moon were kept in an orbit approximately 
circular by a foroo directed to the centro of 
the earth, that foruo must bo inversely pro- 
portional to the square of the distance be- 
tween the moon and the earth, He tolls us 
this in the paper hi the Portsmouth MSS., of 
which pari has already been quoted, and he 
prooeeaed therefore to compare tho conse- 
quences of his theory with the observed mo- 
tion of the moon, ‘ and found them,’ to use his 


words, ‘ an-wer pretty nearly. ’ Still the mat. 
ter was laid aside, and not lung more cams of 
it for nearly twenty years. 

To make tho calculation a knowledge ot 
the earth’s radius was required. Now the 
common estimate in use among geographer 
before Nowton’s time was based on the sup- 
position that there were sixty miles to a de- 
gree of latitude, and Pemberton states that 
Newton look this common estimate, hut ho 
added: ‘As this is a very faulty supposi- 
tion, each degree containing about sixty-nine 
and a half of our miles, his computation did 
not answer expectation, whence lie concluded 
that some other cause must at leaat joinwith 
the power of gravity on the moon.’ it seems, 
however, impossible that Newton continued 
long unacquainted with the fact that the esti- 
mate he had used wasoxcoedingly rough. Nor- 
wood’s ' Seaman’s Practice, ’published inl88(j, 
contained the much more correct measure of 
sixty-nine and a half miles to a degree, and 
this was a well-known work, a sixth edition 
having nppenrod in 1067, and a seventh in 
1068. Snell hadgivnn nearly the same result, 
28,600 Rhineland perches, in 1017, and this 
was roforrod lo in Varcnius’s ‘Clengraphy/nn 
edition of which was prepared in 1672 by 
Newton himself. Picard mado a very elabo- 
rate series of measures, published in Paris in 
1671, giving sixty-nine and one-tenth miles 
to tho dogree. This was mentioned at the 
Royal Society on 11 Jan. and l Feb. 1672 
(Birou, Hinton/ of Hoij. /Hoc, iii, 9, 8). 
Newton had been elected a fellow a month 
previously, and his telescope was discussed 
at the meeting at which Lhoard’s measure- 
ment was announced. It was referred to at 
lloyal Society moutings on other later occa- 
sions, and was discussed on 7 June 1082 at a 
meeting at which Nowton was again present, 
But although Nowton thus learned within a 
few years that his calculations of 1005 were 
founded on erroneous numbers, bo deferred 
undertaking a recalculation till some time 
after 1082 — probably in 1086 — when he re- 
peated his work with Picard’s numbers, and 
found oxact agreement between the theory 
and the fads, His delay in beginning the 
recalculation was probably duo, ns Professor 
A dams suggested, lo the fact that ho was 
unable till about 1086 to calculate tbo attrac- 
tion of a large spherical body on a point near 
its surface ; it was in his ‘ Principia’ that 
Newton first publicly divulged the solution 
of that problem. 

Nowlon returnod to Cambridge in 1067, 
and on 1 Oct. was elect ed, with eight others, 
a fellow of Trinity College. There had been 
no oloclion in 1665 and 1066, probably in 
consequence of the plague. During the next 
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few years Newton turned his attention to his 
optical work. In 1668 he made his first re- 
flecting telescope ; it had an aperture of about 
one inch and was six inches long, and with 
it Newton saw Jupiter’s satellites ( Mnccl . 
Corr. ii. 289). He never held any college 
office, bat in 1860 he assisted Dr. Barrow, 
Lucasian professor, with an edition of his 
‘Optical Lectures.’ 

At the end of 1668 Mercator had published 
his * Logarithmotechnia,’ in which he showed 
how to calculate the area of an hyperbola. A 
copy of this was sent by John Collins (1626- 
1683) [q. v.] to Barrow, and shown by him to 
Newton. Newtonrecognised that the method 
was in the main the same as the more general 
one he had already devised for finding the 
area of curves and for solving other problems, 
and showed his manuscripts to Barrow. 
Barrow was delighted, and wrot e on 20 July 
1069 to Collins, promising to send tho papers 
of* a Friend of mine here that hath an excellent 
genius to these Tilings.’ The papers were 
sent, but without any mention of the name 
of the author, on 81 July, and on 20 Aug. 
Barrow writes : ‘I am glad my Friend ’s'paper 
gives you so much satisfaction ; his name is 
Mr. Newton ; aFellow of our College, and very 
young . . . hut of an extraordinary genius 
andProficiency in these things ’ ( Comm.Epist. 
pp. 1, 2, London, 1712). The title of the paper, 
printed from a manuscript in Collins’s hand- 
writing found among his papers after his 
death, and compared with Newton’s own 
copy, is ‘De Analysiper AHquationes numeri 
terminorum infinitas.’ The main part of 
this manuscript was published by Newton in 
1704 as an Appendix to his ‘ Optics.’ Collins, 
writing to Strode in 1072, after stating that 
Barrow had sent him Newton’s paper, pro- 
ceeds: ‘Equibus et aliis quae prius ab authors 
cum Barrovio commumeala fuerant, patet 
illam methodum a diclo Newtono aliquot 
annis antea excogitatam et modo universal 
applicatani fuisae.’ 

In the autumn of 1669 Barrow resigned 
the Lucasian chair, and Newton was chosen 
to succeed him. Fart of his time during 1669 
and 1670 was occupied in writing notes and 
additions to a Latin translation of Kinckhuy- 
sen’s ‘Algebra.’ (See Correspondence with 
Collins, Macel. Corr. ii. 281). He also at 
this time was led to conclude from his optical 
experiments that it was impossible to perfect 
the refracting telescope, and he applied him- 
self to improving his reflecting instrument. 
The second telescope made by him was sent 
up to the Royal Society in December 1671, 
and is described in the ‘Philosophical Trans- 
actions,’ vii. 4004. Towards the end of the 
same year he was busy onlarging liis method 


of infinite series. This paper was never 
finished, but was published in 1736 in a 
translation by Colson. Pemberton states 
i that he hod persuaded Newton ‘ to lot it go 
abroad,’ and hoped to receive from him papers 
I to supply what was wanted when he died. 
| About the same time he prepared an edition 
of the ‘ Optical Lectures/ twenty in number, 
which he had delivered as Lucasiau pro- 
fessor. Those were not published till 1729, 
when there was printed a copy, which he 
had given to David Gregory, the Savilion 
professor at Oxford. 

At the end of this yeaT Newton wbb pro- 
posed for election as a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety by Seth Ward, bishop of Salisbury. He 
was elected on 11 Jan. 1072, and about this 
time his correspondence with Henry Olden- 
burg [q. v.l, secretary of the Royal Society, 
commenced (see Newton Correspondence with 
Cotes, edited by Edleston, 1860, App. p. 240; 
Macel. Corr.YL. 811). The earliest lettersrelate 
mainly to the telescope. lie was pleased at 
his election, and writes : ‘ I shall endeavour 
to showmy gratitude by communicating what 
my poor and solitary endeavours can effect 
towards the promoting philosophical design.’ 
This promise was soon fulfilled, for on 8 Feb. 
Oldenburg read a letter, dated 6 Feb., from 
Newton, containing hie ‘New Theory about 
Light and Colours ’ (Phil, Trans, vi. 8076). 

The letter contained an account of the 
experiments with the prism bought in 1660 
to try the celebrated phenomena of colours. 
The experiments showed conclusively that 
‘ Light consists of Rays differently refrangi- 
ble j ’ that 1 Colours are not Qualifications of 
Light derived from Refractions of Natural 
Bodies, as is generally believed, but original 
and connate properties which in divers Rays 
are divers;’ that ‘to the same degree of re- 
frangibility ever belongs the same colour, 
and to the same colour ever belongs the same 
degree of refrangibility. The least refrangible 
rays are all disposed to exhibit a red colour. 
. . . the most refrangible rays ore all disposed 
to exhibit a deep violet colour,’ and ‘ this 
speoies of colour is not mutable by refraction, 
nor by reflexion from natural bodies,’ while 
‘white light is ever compounded, and to its 
composition are requisite all the aforesaid 
primary colours mixed in proper proportion.’ 

It was ordered that 1 the author be solemnly 
thanked for this very ingenious discourse, and 
be made acquainted that the society think 
very much of it.’ It was further ordered that 
this discourse he entered in the register book, 
and that the Bishop of Salisbury, Robert 
Boyle [q. v.], and Robert Hooke[q. v.]be de- 
sired to peruse and consider it, and to bring in 
a report of it to the society, 
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Hooke alone appeurs to have reported, and 
liis report was read at the next meeting, 

16 Feb. 1672 (Bntcn, Hist, of Roy. Sob. in. 
10). Hooke, in the discussions about the 
telescope, had already appeared as a critic of 
Newton. Descartes had in 1687 (Discours 
tie la methode pour Men emiduire sa raison et 
ohereher la vcritt dans les Sciences, sect. ii. ‘ Me- 
teors, 1 p. 190) described the rainbow colours 
produced by refraction of light bounded by 
shade through a prism, and had elaborated 
a theory of colours. This theory had been 
adopted, with modifications, by Hooke in his 
' Micrographia,’ published in 1064 , and he 
had there described (p. 68) an experiment 
practically identical with Newton’s funda- 
ment al experiment with tho prism . H e took 
a glass vessel, about two feet long, filled with 
water, and inclined so that the sun’s rays 
could enter obliquely at the top surface of 
the water and traverse the glass. The top 
surface was covered with an opacous body, all 
but a liolo through which the sunbeams were 
Buffered to pass into the water, and were 
thereby refract ed ‘ to tlio bottom of the g lass, 
against which part, if a paper bn expanded 
on the outside, there will appear all the colours 
of the rainbow : that is, t here will be generated 
the two principal colours, scarlet and blue, 
and all the intermediate ones which arise 
from the composition and dilutiugs of these 
two.’ But Hooke could make no use of his 
own observation; he attempted to substan- 
tiate from it a theory of colours of his own, and 
wrote pure nonsense in the attempt. Ilenco 
he was not prepared to accept Newton's rea- 
soning; he admitted the truth of his observa- 
tions, as having himself ‘ by many hundreds 
of trials found them so,’ but declined to accept 
Newton’s deductions, and wrote in a vague 
and unsatisfactory way about his own t lieory. 
The criticism was aunt to Newton, who ex- 
pressed his pleasure * that so acute an observer 
had said nothing that can enervate any part ’ of 
thediscourse,andpromisedaroply. The reply 
wos read on 12 June 1672, and was printed 
in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ 18 Nov. 
1672. Hooko'B considerations on my theories, 
said Newton, 1 consist in ascribing an hypo- 
thesis to me which is not mine, in asserting 
an hypothesis which as its principal parts is 
not against me, in granting the greatest part 
of my discourse if explicated by that hypo- 
thesis, and in denying some thiuga the truth 
of which would have appeared by an experi- 
mental examinat ion.’ In tho paper Newton 
dealt with these points seriatim. Meanwhile 
other objectors had appeared. Ptre Purdies 
of Olermont attempted to explain the results 
in a simple way, but was soon satisfied of 
his error. Linus of Liege denied the truth 
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of Newton’s observations, and Newton de- 
clined to reply till 1676, just previous to 
Linus’s death. Linus’s successor, Lucas by 
the aid of a hint from Nowton, obtained^, 
spectrum, but its longth was shorter than 
that found by Newton himself. Newton 
maintained his position, that the length of 
the spectrum produced at a given distance 
from the prism was the sanu for prisms of 
all materials, provided only that their angles 
were such as to produce a definite amount of 
deviation for one mean ray, and 6ont to Lucas 
(Phil. Trans. 26 Sept. 1 670, p. 098) an ac- 
count of his measurements, closing Ms letter 
with 1 he desire t o have full details of Lucas’s 
experiments : ‘ for t know that Mr, Lucas’s 
observation cannot hold when the refracting 
angle of the prism is full 00° and tho day is 
clear, and the full length of the colours is 
measured.’ 

Wo know now that in this belief, to which 
Newton adhered with marvellous tenacity, 
ho was wrong, and it was this fa ith which led 
him to despair of the possibility of making 
refracting telescopes and to turn Mb atten- 
tion to reflectors, Tims in Mb ‘Optics,’ 
published in 170-1, hi which his oplical ro- 
searches are Bummed up, he wrote, p. 20 i 
* Now the dift'eront magnitudes of the hole 
. . . made no sensible change in tliu length 
of the image, neither did tho different mattei 
of the prisms make any, for in a vessel made 
of polished glass filled with water there is 
tho like succubs of the experiment according 
to the quality of the refraction.’ It is pro- 
bable that in this experiment ‘ to increase 
tho refract ion ’ the water was ‘impregnated 
strongly with sacclmrum saturnii;’ he as- 
sorted (Optics, p. 6J) that he sometimes 
adopted this plan. Tho sugar of lead in- 
creases the dispersion as well, and would 
lead to the result slated by Newt on; bad he 
used pure water be would have found a dis- 
tinct difference in the longth of the two 
spectra, and would huvo corroborated Lucas, 
Hence he concluded (ii. p. 74) that, ‘were 
it not for this unequal refrangibility of rays, 
telescopes might ho brought to a greater per- 
fection than wo have yot described;' hut, as 
things wore, lluyghons’s method of enor- 
mously increasing tho focal length of the ob- 
ject-glass was the only romedy. ‘Seeing 
therefore (ho proooedod) tlm improvement of 
telescopes of given lengths by refractions is 
desperate, 1 contrived heretofore aporapeolivo 
by rofiexion, using instead of an object-glass 
a concave metal. Ho held it to be impos- 
sible to produco with buses an achromatic or 
colourless image of a distant object. Shortly 
after tho death of Newton, Chester Moor Hall 
[q. v.] of Essex invented tho achromatic tele- 
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scope, and in 1733 had made several ; hut his 
work remained unnoticed till Dollond turned 
his attention to the question, and in 1758 
constructed satisfactory achromatic lenses by 
the combination of crown and flint glass 
(Bbdwsteh, Life of Newton, i. 99, ed. 1 §55). 

Nor were Hook, Linus, and Lucas Nesvton’s 
only opponents. Huyghens himself entered 
the field, but his objections (Phil. Trans, vii. 
6086, 6108) were not very serious. Still these 
differences of opinion troubled Newton, and 
he wrote to Oldenburg ( Macal . Oorr. ii. 868, 
6 Dec. 1674) : ‘I have long since determined 
to concern myself no further about the pro- 
motion of philosophy;’ and again (ib. ii. 404, 
18 Nov. 1676) : 1 1 see I have made myself a 
slave to philosophy; but if I get free of Mr. 
Linus’ business I will resolutely bid adieu 
to it eternally, excepting what I do for nay 
ownsatisfaction or leave to come out after me, 
for I see a man must either resolve to put 
out nothing new or to become a slave to 
defend it.’ Collins, writing to J. Gregory (ib. 
ii. 280, 19 Oct. 1076), Badly asserted that 
Newton and Barrow were ' beginning to think 
mathematical speculations at least dry, if not 
somewhat barren,’ and that Newton was in- 
tent on chemical studies and practices. But 
wiser counsels prevailed, and Newton did not 
yet give up philosophy. The ‘Macclesfield 
Correspondence ’ contains some interesting 
letters from him to Collins, dated between 
1672 and 1076, dealing with such topics as 
reflecting telescopes (Gregory’s and Casse- 
grain’s), Barrow’s method of tangents, and 
the motion of a bullet. 

On 18 Feb, .1076 ‘ Mr. Isaac Newton and 
JamesHoare, ran., esq., were admitted fellows 
of the Royal Society, to which Newton had 
been elected nearly three years earlier, On 
28 Jan. of the same year ho had been ex- 
cused the weekly payment of Is. to the so- 
ciety, and he had expressed a wish to resign, 
alleging os the cause the distance between 
Cambridge and London. It appears that at 
the time he was in circumstances of pecuniary 
difficulty. These, it seemB probable, were 
connected with the expectation that he would 
have to vacate his fellowship in. the autumn, 
owing to his not being in holy orders. The 
difficulty was solved by tbe receipt of a patent 
from the king permitting Newton as Lucasian 
professor to hold a fellowship although he was 
a layman. Thus encouraged, he continued 
Ms work, and towards the end of the year 
he wrote to Oldenburg, offering to send ‘ a 
Discourse about Colours to be read at one of 
your meetings.’ Tbis was accepted, and on 
9 Dec. 1676 ' there was produced a manu- 
script of Mr. Newton touching his theory of 
light and colours, containing partly an hypo- 


thecs to explain the properties of light dis- 
coursed of by him in his former papers, partly 
the principal phenomena of the various 
colours exhibited by thin plates or bubbles, 
esteemed by him to be of a more difficult 
consideration, yet to depend also on the said 
propertiesof light.’ The experiments recorded 
tbe first measurements on tbe coloured rings 
of tMn plates. The relation between the 
diameter of the rings and the thickness of the 
plate was stated, and the phenomena were 
explained in Newton’s clear and masterly- 
way, There was also a reference to the dif- 
fraction of light. The reading was continued 
20 Jan. 1076, when 1 these observations so 
well pleased the Society that they ordered 
Mr. Oldenburg to desire BIr. Newton to permit 
them to be published ’ (Bieoh, Hist, of Soy. 
Soc. iii. 278). Newton, in his reply ( Maccl . 
Corr. ii. 888, 26 Jan. 1676), asked Oldenburg 
1 to suspend the printing of them for a wMle, 
because I have some thought of writing 
such another set of observations for deter- 
mining the manner of the production of 
colours by the prism, which, if done, ought 
to precede that now in your hands, and will 
do best to be joined with it.’ Accordingly the 
paper waB not printed in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions.’ It is given in Birch (Hist, 
of Hoy. Hoc. iii. 247, 262, 272, &c.), while a 
large part of it appeared in the ‘Optics,’ 
bk. ii,, in 1704, but without the hypothesis. 
This is printed in Brewster’s ‘Life of New- 
ton’ (vol. i. App. ii.) and in the ‘Philosophical 
Magazine ’ (September 1846, pp. 187-218). 

After the part of the paper relating to 
diffraction and a portion of the observations 
on the colours ol tliin plates had been read, 
Hooke said 'that the mam of it wns contained 
in liis “ Micrograpbia,” which Mr. Newton 
had only carried further in somB particulars’ 
(Bmon, ib. iii. 269). Newton had moreover 
referred discourteously to a paper of Hooke’s 
dealing with the inflexion or light which had 
been readl8 March.1675, Hooke’s wordewere 
now reported to Newton, possibly with too 
high a colouring, by Oldenburg, who was then 
engaged in a dispute with Hooke on other 
matters, and Newton replied somewhat 
angrily. On this Hooke wrote privately to 
Newton (Bbewbtur, Life of Newton, i. 123), 
expressing a desire to remove the misunder- 
standing. Newton modestly accepted the 
friendly advance. ‘You defer (he wrote) 
too much to my ability in searching into this 
subject, "What Descartes did was a good 
step. You have added much several ways, 
ana especially in considering the oolours of 
thin plates, If I have seen further it is by 
standing on the shoulders of giants,’ Shortly 
after (Maool. Corr. ii. 394), he asked Olden- 
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burg ‘to leave out tlie last paragraph of the 
hypothesis, where I mention Mr. Hooke and 
Grimaldi together.’ ' If you have opportunity 
(Newton added, p. 387) pray present my 
service to Mr. Hooke, for I suppose there is 
nothing but misapprehension in what has 
lately happened.’ 

This paper 'about colours’ was the last 
separate memoir published by Newton on 
optical subjects, Ilis various papers were 
collected in the ‘ Optics,’ published in 1704, 
and to those which we have mentioned were 
added his researches on the colours of thick 
plates (bk.ii.pt.iv.) and on the diffraction or 
inflexion of light (bit. iii.) It will be con- 
venient, theretoro, to summarise in this place 
Newton’s views on optics, and his position 
with regard to the theory which might ac- 
count for his observations. 

Two fheorieshavebeen proposed toacoount 
for optical phenomena. Descartes was the 
author of one of these, the omission theory, 
which supposes light to consist of small par- 
ticles shot out by the luminous body ; Hooke, 
tlioughhis work was very incomplete, was t lie 
first to suggest an undulatory theory. In his 
‘ Micrographia,’ 1064, p. 66, he asserts that 
light is a quick and short vibrating motion, 
‘ propagated every way through an homogene- 
ous medium by direct or straight lines ex- 
tended eveiy way, like rays from the centre of 
a sphere. . . . Every pulse or vibration of the 
luminous body will generate a sphere which 
will continually increase and grow bigger just 
after the same manner, though indefinitely 
swifter as the waves or rings on the surface 
of water do swell into bigger and bigger circles 
about a point on it.’ On this hypothesis lie 
gave an account of reflexion, refraction, dis- 
persion, and the colours of thin plates. His 
reasoning was, however, utterly vague and 
unsatisfactory, and he convinced few of the 
truth of this theory. Newton followed. He 
may have known of Hooke’s theories. The 
copy of the ‘ Micrographia ’ in Trinity Col- 
lege Library has the inscription ' Triu. Coll. 
Cant. A. 1604,’ and below in a different 
hand, ‘ Ex douo Mgri Gale huius Oolleg. Socij.’ 
It may well have been used by Newton, for 
among the Portsmouth MSS. of early date are 
some extracts from the work. Still there was 
nothing in Hooke’s theories but hypotheses 
unsupported by fact, which would have no 
charm for Newton, It is claimed for him, and 
that with j ustice, that he was the true founder 
of the rival theory, the emission thoory. In 
Descartes’s hands that, theory was a vague 
hypothesis. Newton deduced from it byrigid 
dynamioal reasoning the laws of reflexion 
and refraction) he applied it with wondrous 
ingenuity to explain the colours of thin and 


of thick plates and the phenomena of diffrac- 
tion, though in the process he had to assume 
the existence of a mechanism which he must 
have felt to be almost impossible — a mechan- 
ism which in time, as it was applied to explain 
other and more complex phenomena, became 
so elaborate that, in the words of Verdet, 
writing a hundred years later, ‘Pourren- 
vorser ce pfinible fichafaudage d’hypotk&ses 
indfipendantes lee unes des autres, il soffit 
presque de le regarder en face et de chercher 
a le comprendre.’ Rut though Newton may 
with justice be called the founder of the 
emission theory, it is most unjust to his 
memory to state that he fully accepted it 
as giving a satisfactory account of optics. 
When he first began his optical work he 
realised that facts and measurements were 
needed, and biB object was to furnish the 
fads. 

Hooke’s hypotheses were right : light is 
due to wave-motion in an all-pervading ether. 
But, the discovery a century later of the prin- 
ciple of interference vaguoly foreshadowed 
by Hooke ( Micrographics , p. 6G) was needed 
to remove the difficulty which Newton ex- 
perienced. N ewton called repeated attention 
to the difficulty which, unless romoved, ren- 
dered the rejection of Hooke’s theory inevi- 
table. Thus, in reply to Hooke’s criticism of 
his first paper in 1072, he wrote (lViil. Trans. 
vii. 6089, November 1673) : ‘ For to me the 
fundamental supposition itself soems impos- 
sible — namely, that the Waves or Vibrations 
of any fluid can, like the rays of Light, be pro- 
pagated in straight lines without a continual 
and very extravagant spreading and bending 
every way into the quiescent medium where 
they are terminated by it. I mistake if there 
be not both experiment and demonstration 
to the contrary. . . . For it seems impossible 
that any of those motions or pressions can 
be propagated in straight lines without the 
like spreading every way into the shadowed 
medium.’ 

Nor was there anything in the contro- 
versy which took place about 1676 to shake 
Newton’s conviction that Iioolte’s 'funda- 
mental supposition ’ was impossible. Hooke 
had (18 March 1676) read lus paper de- 
scribing bis discovery of diffraction (Pw- 
thumous Works, p. 180). no had announced 
it two years earlier, _ November 1673 (Bjboh, 
Hist, of Roy. Soe. iii. 68). There is no doubt 
that this was an original discovery, and not, 
asNowton soemedto imply soon after, atheory 
borrowed from Grimaldi. But Hooke’s paper 
did not remove the difficulty, nor was there 
anything more satisfactory in tlio lectures 
which he delivered as Gresham professor in 
1680-2; in these he supposed the velocity 
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of light to be infinite, and explained m’y 
Romer's observation, 

Accordingly we find in the ‘Principiu’ 
Newton's attempted proof (lib. ii. prop. 41') 
that ‘motus omnis per Xluidum propagates 
divergit a recto tramite in spatia hnmotii,’ 
a ‘pretended demonstration 1 which has con- 
vinced few of the truth of the proposition, 
and leaves the question unsolved. Again, in 
1690, Huygliens, who in all he wrote had 
clearer views than Hooke, published hie great 
i Traitfi de la Lumibre,’ which was written in 
1678. Many of his demonstrations are still 
completely satisfactory, but on tbe crucial 
point he was fatally weak. lie, and not 
Hooke, may claim to be the real founder 
of the undulatory theory, for he showed 
what it would do if the rectilinear propaga- 
tion could only be explained by it. The rea- 
soning of the later pages of Iluyghens’s first 
chapter becomes forcible enough when viewed 
in the light of the principle of interference 
enunciated by Young on 12 Nov. 1801 , and 
developed by Fresnel in his great memoir on 
diffraction in 1816 ; but without this aid it 
was not possible for Huyghens’s arguments 
to convince Newt on, and hence iu the ‘ Optics’ 
(2nd ed. 1717) he propounded the celebrated 
query 28 : 1 Are not all hypotheses erroneous 
in which Light is supposed to consist in pres- 
sion or motion propagated through a fluid 
medium P ’ * If it consisted in pression or in 
motion propagated either in an instant or in 
time, it would bend into the shadow. Forpres- 
sion or motion cannot be propagated in a fluid 
in right lines beyond an obstacle which etops 
part of the motion, but will bend and spread 
every way into the quiescent medium which 
lies beyond the shadow.’ These were Newton’s 
last words on the subject. They prove that he 
could not accept the undulatory theory ; they 
do not prove that he believea the emission 
theory to give tbe true explanation. And 
yet the emission theory had done much. 
Book i. sect. xiv. of the 1 Principle ’ treats of 
the motion of small particles acted on by 
forces tending towards a body of finite size. 
The earlier propositions show thot if a particle 
approaching a plane surface be acted on by a 
force towards the surface, depending only 
on the distance between the particle and the 
surface, it will be reflected or refracted ac- 
cording to the known laws of light, and the 
scholium to prop. xcv. calls attention to the 
similarity between the particles and light, 
Such an explanation was first given in the 
paper of 1676 (Binon, Hist, of May. Sea, iii, 
260). Accordingto it the particles move more 
quickly in a dense medium, such as glass or 
water, than in air; whereas Arago’s and 
Fresnel’s experiments in 1819 proved the re- 


verse to be the case, thus verifying Iluyghens’e 
views, and upsetting for ever the emission 
theory (CEuvres Complete a de Fresnel, i. 76). 
On approaching the surface of a reflecting 
body the luminous particles are acted on by 
forces which produce in some cases reflection, 
in others refraction. 

But to explain why some of the incident 
light is reflected and some refracted Newton 
had to invent his hypothesis of ‘ fits of easy re- 
flection and refraction.’ These are described in 
the ‘ Optics,’ book iii. props, xi., xii., and xiii., 
thus : ‘ Light is propagated from luminous 
bodies in time, and spends aboutseven or eight 
minutes of an hour in passing from the sun to 
the oartli.’ ‘ Every ray of light in its passage 
through any refracting surface is put into a 
certain transient constitution or state, which 
in the progress of the ray letums at equal 
inLervals,and disposes this ray at every return 
to be easily transmitted through the next 
refracting surface, and between the returns 
to be easily reflected by it.’ ‘Defn. The 
return of the disposition of any ray to be 
reflected I will call its Fits of easy reflection, 
and those of its disposition to be transmitted 
its Fits of easy transmission, and the space it 
passes between every return and the next 
ret urn the interval of its Fits. . . . The reason 
why the surfaces of all thick transparent 
bodies reflect part of the light incident on 
them and refract the rest is that some rays 
at their incidence are in tlieir Fits of easy 
reflection, some in their Fits of easy transmis- 
sion,’ 

Such a theory accounts for some or all of 
the observed facts. But what causes 1 the fits 
of easy transmission’? Newton states that 
he does not inquire, _ but suggests, for those 
who wish to deal in hypotheses, that the 
rays of light striking the bodies set up waves 
in tbe reflecting or refracting substances 
■which move faster than the rays, and over- 
take them, "When a ray is in that part of a 
vibration which conspires with its motion, it 
easily breaks through the refracting surface, 
and is in a fit of easy transmission ; and, con- 
versely, when the motion of the ray and the 
wave are opposed, the ray is in a fit of easy re- 
flection. But he was not always so cautions. 

‘ Were I,’ says he in the ‘ Hypothesis ’ of 1076, 
explaining the properties of light (Bibob:, 
Hist, of Boy. Soo. iii, 249), ‘to assume an 
hypothesis it should be this ; if propounded 
more generally so as not to determine what 
light is farther than that it is something or 
other capable of exciting vibrations in the 
rotlier.’ ‘ First, it is to be assumed that there 
is an lothereal medium, In the second place 
it is to be supposed that the tether isavibrating 
medium like air, only tbe vibrations far more 
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swift and minute. ... In the fourth place, 
therefore, I suppose light is neither tether nor 
its vibrating motion, but something of a dif- 
ferent kind propagated from lucid bodies. 
To avoid dispute and make this hypothesis 
general, let every man tako his fancy. Fifthly, 
it is to be supposed that light and sethov mu- 
tually act upon one another.' It is from this 
action that reflection and refraction came 
about. To explain colour Newton supposes 
that the rays of light impinging onareflecting 
surface excite vibrations of various ‘ bignesses ’ 
(waves of different length, we should say), 
and these, transmitted along the nerves to 
the brain, affect the sense with various colours 
according to their' bigness,’ the biggest with 
red, the least with violet. Thus ‘ OpticB,’ 
query 13 (ed. 1704) : ' Do not several sorts of 
rays make vibrations of several bignesses 
which, according to their bignesses, excite 
sensations of several colours . . . and par- 
ticularly do not the most refrangible rays 
excite the shorlpal vibrations for making a 
sensation of deop violet, the least refrangible 
the largest for making a sensation of deep 
red?’ 

The above is but a development of the reply 
to Hooke’s criticism of 1672 (Phil. Trans. 
vii. 5086), in which Newton says : ‘ Tie true 
that from my theory I argue the Corporeity 
of Light, hut I do it without any absolute 
positivenees, as the word perhaps intimates, 
and make it at most a very plausible conse- 
quence of the doctrine, and not a fundamental 
supposition.’ ' Certainly ’ my hypothesis ‘ has 
a much greater affinity with his own than he 
seems to be aware of, the vibrations of the 
sethor being as useful and necessary in this 
as in his.’ 

Thus Newton, while he avoided in the 
‘Optics ’any declaration respecting the me- 
chanism by which the ‘ fits of easy reflexion 
and transmission ’ were produced, had in hie 
earlier papers developed a theory practically 
identical in many respects with modern 
views, though without avowedly accept- 
ing it. T1 ib something propagated from 
luminous bodies which is distinct from the 
ether and its vibratory motion is energy, 
which, omitted from those bodies, is earned 
by wave motion through the ether in rays, and, 
falling on a reflecting or refracting surface, 
sets up fresh waves, by which part of the 
energy is transmitted, part reflected. Light 
is not material, hut Newton nowhere slutos 
that it is. In the ‘ Principia 1 his words are 
‘Ilorum attraotiouum baud multum dis- 
aimiles sunt Lucis reflaxiones et refruc- 
tiones,’ and the scholium concludes with 
'Igitur, ob analogiom qiue ost inter propa- 
gationem radiorum lucis et progression cor- 


porum, visum est Propositiones sequentesjn 
usus Optioos subjungere ; interea de natmj 
radiorum, utrum sint corpora necne, nihil 
omnino disputans, sed Trajectories comorum 
Trajectoriis radiorum persimiles solummodo 
determinaiis.’ 

No doubt Newton’s immediate successors 
interpreted his words as meaning that he 
believed the corpuscular theory of light, 
conceived, os Herschel says (Sncycl, Mttro- 
politana, p. 439 ), 1 by Newton, and called br 
his illustrious name, in which light is con- 
ceived to consist of excessively minute par- 
ticles of matter projected from luminous 
bodies with the immense velocities due to 
light, and acted on by attractive and re- 
pulsive forcos residing on the bodies on 
which they impinge.’ Men learnt from the 
1 Principia ’ how to deal with the motion of 
small particles under definite forces; the 
laws of wave mol ion were less clear, and 
there was no socond Newton t o explain them, 
As Whewell states {Inductive Sciences, vol, \i 
chap, x.), ‘ That propositions existed in the 
" Principia ” which proceeded on this hypo- 
thesis was with many . , , ground enough 
for adopting the doctrine.’ A truer view of 
Newton’s position was oxpressod in 1801 by 
Young, who wi-itos (Phil. 'Prana. 12 Nov.): 
' A more extensive examination of Newton’s 
various writings has shown me that he was 
in reality tho first that suggested such 1 
theory, as Ishall endeavour to maintain; that 
his own opinions varied loss from this theory 
than is now almost universally supposed ; and 
that a variety of arguments have been ad- 
vanced, as if to confute him, which maybe 
found nearly in a similar form hi his own 
works.’ 

The later editions of tho ‘ Optics’ contain 
some additional quorios. The double refrac- 
tion of Iceland spar had been discussed at a 
meeting of the Royal Society on 12 June 
1089, at which Newton and IIuyghenBwore 
present. Newton’s views were first given in 
print in 1706 in the Latin edition of the 
1 Optics,’ query 17. In tho second English 
edition (1718) this became quory 25. In this 
query Newton rejected Iluyghens's construc- 
tion for the extraordinary rav, and gave an 
erroneous one of his own. The succeeding 
queries expressed more definitely than else- 
where tho view that rays of light are particles, 
Thus query 29 : ' Are not rayB of light very 
small bodies emitted from shining sub- 
stances P ’ In the advertisement to the se- 
cond edition Newton, in the case of a specu- 
lation about the cause of gravity, gave the 
reason for putting it in the form of a query, 
that ho was * not yet satisfied about it for 
want of experiments.’ 
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Later in the year (1676) in -which New- 
ton’s important optical papers were commu- 
nicated to the Iioyal Society he began a 
correspondence on his methods of analysis 
with Leibnitz, through his friends Collins 
and Oldenburg, to which, at a later date, 
very great importance attaches in the cele- 
brated controversy respecting the invention 
of fluxions. The correspondence with Leib- 
nitz was continued to the summer of 1877, 
when the death of Oldenburg put a stop to it. 
For the next two years (1678-9) wclinow 
little of Newton’s life. He took part in 
various university functions, On 8 Nov. 1679 
Charles Montagu, afterwards Lord Halifax, 
Newton’s firm triend and patron, ontered as 
a fellow commoner at Trinity College. In 
December 1679 he received a letter from 
Hooke, asking his opinion about an hypo- 
thesis on the motion of the planets proposed 
by M. Mhllement de Hessanges. Ilis reply 
has only roeontly been discovered, though 
many puges were previously written as to lls 
contents ; it was bought by Dr. Glaisher for 
Trinity College at a sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s 
in 1888, and is now in the library. In this 
letter Newton, after alluding briefly to M. 
Mallement de Messanges’s theory, proceeds, 
in response to a request from Hooke for some 
philosophical communication, to suggest an 
experiment by which the diurnal motion of 
the earth could be verified, namely, ‘ by the 
falling of a body from a considerable height, 
which he alleged must fall to the eastward 
of the perpendicular of the earth moved ’ 
(Beech, Hist, qf Hoy. Soo. iii. 612). New- 
ton’s words are : 1 And therefore it will not 
descend in the peipondicular AO, but, out- 
running the parts of the earth, will shoot 
forward to the east side of the perpendicular, 
describing in its fall a spiral fine APEC.’ A 
figure shows the path of the falling body 
relative to the earth from a point above the 
earth’s surface down to the centre of the earth. 
The portion of the path above the earth does 
not difler much from a straight line slightly 
inclined to the vertical, but near the centre 
the path is drawn as a spiral, with one con- 
volution closing into the centre. Writing to 
Halley at a later date (27 May 1688), N ewton 
admitted that he had ‘ carelessly described the 
descent of the faHing body in a spiral to the 
centreof the earth, which is true m a resisting 
medium suoh aB our air is.' But Hooke, as will 
be seen in the sequel, seized upon this spiral 
curve as proof that Newton was ignorant of 
the true law of gravitation, and -wrote ex- 
plaining (ib, iii, 618) that the path ‘would 
not he a spiral line, as Mr. Newton seemed 
to suppose, but an excentrical elliploid [sib], 
supposing no resistance in the medium ; hut 


supposing a resistance, it would be an ex- 
centric eilipti-spiral.’ He also called atten- 
tion to the fact that the deviation would he 
south-east, which is right, and more to the 
south than to the east, which is wrong. 
After a short interval Hooke wrote again 
(6 Ibh, 1680, manuscriptsin Trinity College 
Library, in Hooke’s hand) : ‘ In the celestial 
motions the sun, earth, or central body are 
the cause of the attraction, and though they 
cannot he supposed mathematical points, yet 
they may be supposed physical, and the 
attraction at a considerable distance com- 
puted according to the former proportion 
fioin the centre ;’ while in a farther letter 
(17 Jan. 1680, same manuscripts) he says : 
‘It now remains to know the properties of 
a curve line, not circular or concentrical, 
made by a central attracting power, which 
mokes the velocity of doscent from Hie tan- 
gent or equal straight motion at all distances 
in a duplicate proportion to the distance 
reciprocally taken. I doubt not that by your 
excellent method you wiU easily find out 
what that curve must he and its properties, 
and suggest a physical reason of the pro- 
portion. If you have had any time to con- 
sider of this matter a word or two of your 
thoughts will be very grateful to the So- 
ciety, where it has been debated, and more 
particular to, sir, your very humble servant.’ 
All these letters are printed in Ball's ‘Essay 
on Newton’s Principia,’ 1893, p. 139. 

Newton does not appoor to have replied 
till 3 Dec. 1080, when, writing about another 
matter, he thanked Hooke for the trial he 
had made of the experiment (Edlestoit, 
Cotea Corr. p. 2041. The correspondence 
ceased, but Hooke's letters and his state- 
ment that the motion would he elliptical had 
started Newton in a train of thought which 
resulted in the first hook of the ‘Principia.’ 

‘ This is true,’ he says, writing to Halley on 
14 July 1086 (App. to Rigaud’s Essay on 
the First Publication of. the Principia, p. 40), 

1 that his letters occasioned my finding the 
method of determining figures which when I 
had tried in the ellipsis, I threw the calcula- 
tions by, being upon other studies, and so it 
rested for about five years, till upon your 
request I sought for that paper.’ Oa 27 July 
(to. p. 44) he wrote again, Hooke's ‘cor- 
recting my spiral occasioned my finding the 
theorem by which I afterwards examined the 
ellipsis.’ 

Two episodes, says Dr. Glaisher in his bi- 
centenary- address, preceded the composition 
of the ‘ Principia,’ One of these happened in 
1606, when the idea of universal gravitation 
first presented itself to his mind, At that 
time too he knew that, at any rate approxi- 
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mutely, and for great distances, the intensity 
of the gravitating force must depend upon 
the in i erse square. The second episode was 
simultaneous, as we have just seen, with the 
correspondence with Hooke at the end of 
1679 or early in 1680, when he disco \ ored 
how to calculate the orbit of a body moving 
under a cential force, and showed tliat if the 
force varied as the inverse square, the orbit 
would be au ellipse with the centre of force 
in one locus. But for fivo years no one woe 
told of this splendid achievement, and it was 
not till August 1634 that Halley learnt the 
secret iu Cambridge. 

Halley’s account of the matter is given in 
a letter to Newton (20 June 1686, ib. App. 
p. 36). 1 And this know to be true, that in 
January 1634, 1, having from the considera- 
tion of the sesquialterate proportion of Kepler 
concluded that lliocentripetalforce decreased 
in the proportion of the squares of the distances, 
reciprocally, came on Wednesday to town, 
whore I mot with Sir Christopher Wren and 
Hr. lloolce, and, falling in discourBO about 
it, Mr. Hooka ailinned that upon that prin- 
ciple all tho laws of the celestial motions 
were to be demonstrated, and that be himself 
had dona it, I declared the ill-success of my 
own attempts, and Sir Christopher, to en- 
courage the inquiry, said ho would give Mr. 
Hooke or me two mouths’ time to bring him 
a convincing demonstration thereof, and, be- 
sides the honour, he of us that did it should 
have from him a present of a book of 40 shil- 
lings. Mr. Hooka then said that he had it, 
but he would conceal it for some time, that 
others, trying and failing, might know how 
to value it when he should make it public. 
However, I remember that Sir Christopher 
was little satisfied that he could do it j and 
though Mr. Ilooke then promised to show it 
him, I do not find that in that particular he 
has been as good aa his word. The August fol- 
lowing, when I did myself tho honour to 
visit you, I then learned the good nows that 
ypu had brought this demonstration to per- 
fection ; and you were pleaBod to promise me 
a copy thereof, which the November follow- 
ing I received with a great deal of satisfac- 
tion from Mr. Paget,’ mathematical master at 
Christ's nospit al (Bun WSTHR, Life of Newton, 
i. 266; Ball, Essay on the Pnnoipia,v . 162). 

In thB lpter letter to Halley of 14 July 
1680, part of which has been already quoted, 
Newton says that it was Halley’s request 
which induced him to search for the paper 
in which ho had solved the problem five 
years tarlier, but which he had then laid 
aside. Tho original paper could not be found, 
but, ' not finding it? Newton ‘ did it again, 
and reduced it into the propositions’ shown 


to Halley by Paget. As soon as Ilalley hod 
read them he paid another visit to Nawton 
at Cambridge, and induced him to forward 
an account of his discoveries to the Tioval 
Society. On 10 Dec. 1684 TIalloy informed 
the Boyal Society ‘ that lie hud lately seen 
Mr. Nowton at Cambridge, who had showed 
him a curiouB treatise, “ De Motu,’’ which 
upon Mr. Halley’R desire was promisod to be 
sent to the Society 1 o be entered on their 
register.’ A tract by Newton entitled ' Pro- 

S ositiones do Motu’ wrs registered in the 
loyal Society archives in February 1686, with 
the date 10 Dec. 1084 affixed to the margin 
(see Edlesion, Cotes Con. n. 74-6, p. lv.j 
This set of propositions (four theorems and 
seven problems) ltas been printed by Bigaud 
(Historical Essay on Newton's Principle, 
App. i.) and by Ball (Essay on the Principle, 
p. So) from the llogibter of the Boyal Sooietyj 
vi. 218. Three other papers entitled 'Prib 
positiones de Motu,’ differing in many ways 
from that in the Boyal Society Itegister.are 
among the Portsmouth MSS (viii. 6, 6, 7), 
Meanwhile the subject of Newton’B Lu- 
casian lectures in tlio October term 1681 
was also entitled ‘ Do Motn Oorporum j 1 these 
lectures are preserved inNewton’s autograph 
in the Cambridge University Library (Dd, 
ix. 40). They must bo carefully distinguished 
from the ‘ Propositiones ’ sent to the Boyal 
Society, although somo of the chief uropoai- 
tionB are the same in both. Tho lectmes 
‘De Motu’ differ very little from the first 
ten sections of tho published ‘ Priucipia,’ of 
which they formed the first draft, dot™ 
refers to them in writing to Jonos on 30 Sept. 
1711 (Newton and Cotes Correspondence, ed, 
Edleston, p.209) ; ‘ We have nothing of Sir 
Isaac’s that I know of in Manuscript at Cam- 
bridge, besides tho first draught of his “Prin- 
cipia” as he read it in his lectures.’ 

Newton was away from Cambridge from 
February to April 1686. During that year, 
however, he made the third great discovery 
which rendered the writing of the Priu- 
cipia ’ possible. Tho discovery is referred to 
in tho letter to Halley of 20 June 1686 (ib. 
p. 27). ‘I never extended the duplioate pro- 
portion lower than to the superficies of the 
Earth, and before a certain demonatration I 
found last year have suspected that it did 
not reach accurately enough down so low. 1 

This demonstration forms the tweltli sec- 
tion of book i. of the ‘ Principia.’ 1 De Cor- 
pornm Spkmricorum Viribus Attractivis.’ 
According to Newton’s views, every particle 
of matter in the univorbo attracts every other 
part icle with a force which is inversely pro- 
portional to the square of the distance be- 
tween them. ‘ Gravitatio in singulns corporis 
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particulasiequalesestreciproce ut qnadratum 
dbtantite looorum a partioulis ’ ( Prineipia , 
bit. iii. prop. viii. cor. 2). Tliu force be- 
tween the earth, and tlie moon is the re- 
sultant of the infinite number of forces be- 
tween the particles of these bodies. Newton 
was the first to show that the force of at- 
traction between two spheres is the same 
as it would be if we supposed, each sphere 
condensed to a point at its centre (ib. bit. 
iii. prop, viii.) Up to this time it had only 
been possible for him to suppose ns IIooke 
had stated, that the theorems he had dis- 
covered as to motion were approximately 
true forcelejtial bodies, inasmuch as the dis- 
tance between any two such bodies is so 
great, compared with their dimensions, that 
they may he treated as points. 

Jtut now those propositions were no longer 
merely approximate, save for the slight cor- 
rection introduced into tho simple theory by 
the fact that the bodies of the solar system 
are not accurately spherical. The explana- 
tion of the system of the universe on mechani- 
cal principles lay open to Newton, and in 
about a year from this time it was published 
to the world. 

In the opinion of Professor Adams (bicen- 
tenary address of Ur. dloisher) it was the 
inability to solve, previous to this date, the 
question of the mutual attraction of two 
spheres which led Newton to withhold so 
long his treatiso on ‘ Motion,’ and his proof that 
gravity ext ends to the moon. As soon as he 
mastered this problem he returned to the 
calculations respecting gravitation and the 
moon laid by in 1 605, and of course he now 
used Picard’s value for Ms length of u degree 
of latitude (Pumbehtojc, A View of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s Philosophy, Preface). The theorem 
which he had just found gave him the power 
of applying liis analysis to the actual uni- 
verse, and the problem became one of absorb- 
ing interest. 

The 1 Prineipia ’ was to consist of three 
books. The treatise ‘ Do Mote,’ enlarged in 
the autumn of 1685, forms the first book ; 
the second book, ‘ being short,’ was finished 
in the summer of 1686, it was written out 
for press uoxt year (N owton 1 0 Halley, 20 June 
1686, Riga trn, Essay 1 n ti/e First PubHoation 
of the Prineipia, App. p. 29), The work 
of preparing his great discovery for publi- 
cation thus proceeded with amazing speed. 
To quote again from I)r. GHnisher, ‘the 
“Prineipia” was the result of a single con- 
tinuous effort. Halley’s first visit to Cam- 
bridge took place in August 1684, and bv May 
1888 the whole of the work was finished, with 
the exception of the few propositions relal ing 
to tho Theory of Comets. It was therefore 


practically completed within 21 months ol 
the day whenNewton’s attention wasreealled 
tothe subject of central forces by Halley. "We 
know al«o, from a manuscript in Newton’s 
handwriting in the Portsmouth collection, 
that, with (lie exception of the eleven propo- 
sitionssentto Ilalley in 1881, the whole was 
completed within seventeen or eighteen 
months. The total interval from llalley’a 
first visit to the publication of the book is 
less than three years.’ The first book of the 
‘ Prineipia’ was exhibited at the Royal So- 
ciety on 28 April 1 686 (Bib oh, Rist. of Boy, 
Soc. iv. 479) : 1 Ur. Vincent presented to the so- 
ciety a manuscript treatise entitled “Philoso- 
phic Naturalis Prineipia Malliematica,” and 
dedicated to the society by Mr, T'aac New- 
ton, wherein he gives a mathematical demon- 
stration of the Copemican hypothesis, and 
makes out all the phenomena of the celestial 
motions by the only supposition of a gravita- 
tion to the centre of the Bun decreasing as the 
squares of the distances reciprocally. It was 
ordered that a letter of thanks be written to 
Mr. Newton, that the printing of his book be 
referred to the consideration of the council, 
and that in the menntime the book be put 
into the hands of Mr. Halley to make a re- 
port thereof to the council.’ And on 19 May 
1086 it was ordered (ib, iv. 484) that ‘Mr. 
Newton’B “ Philosophic Naturalis Prineipia 
Mathematics” be printed forthwith in quarto 
in a fair letter j and that a letter he writ ten 
to him forthwith to signify the Society’s re- 
solution, and to desire his opinion as to the 
print, volume, cuts, Stef Ilalley, who was 
secretary, wrote on 22 May to Newton that 
tho society ‘ resolved to print it at their own 
charge in a large quarto of a fair letter. . . . 
I am intrusted to look after the printing of 
it, and will lake care that it shall be per- 
formed as well as possible.’ 

The minute of 19 May required the rati- 
fication of the council, and on 2 June it 
was ordered ‘ that Mr. Newton’s hook he 
printed, and that Mr. Hnlloy undertake the 
business of looking after it and printing it at 
his own charge, which he engaged to do’ 
(ti. iv. 480). At the time tho society were 
in diiliculties for want of funds (Kigaud, 
Essay, p. 84), and it appears that the coun- 
cil must have declined to undertake tlie risk 
of publication, and have left it to the gene- 
rosity of Halley to provide for the oost. ' 

But Halley had other difficulties to sur- 
mount. In liis official letter to Newton of 
22 May he felt bound to refer to the conduct 
of Hooke, who, when tlie manuscript was 
presented to the soeietv, claimed to have first 
discovered tlie law of inverse squares, atiil to 
have communicated it to Newton in the cor- 
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respond enoe with him in 1679. Hooke in 
1671 (ib, App, p, 68 ; letter to A. Wood, ib. 
p. 87) had written on the attraction of gravi- 
tating power which all bodies have ‘to their 
own centres, whereby they attract not only 
their own parts,' but ‘ all the other celestial 
bodies which are within the sphore of their 
activity.’ In his ‘Discourse on the Nature of 
Comets, ’ read to the Hoyal Society in the 
autumn of 1082, and printed among his 
posthumous works, Hooke, moreover, spoke 
of a gravitation by which the planets and 
comets are attracted to the sun, and he gave 
(p. 184) an ingenious hypothesis as to the 
cause of gravity: he supposed it due to 
ulsations set up in the ether by gravitating 
odies, and attempted to show that on this 
hypothesis the law of the inverse square 
would follow ; but all his ideas were vague 
and uncertain. Hooke's ingenuity was great, 
but he was quite incapable of conducting a 
piece of strict reasoning; the idea of the 
inverse square law had occurred to him as 
it had to Newton, Wren, and Halley, but 
he had given no proof of its truth. Ilence 
Newton, when lie received Halley’s letter 
of 22 May, felt that Iloolte's claims were 
small, ana wrote at once, 27 May, giving Ms 
version of the events of 1679-80. This letter, 
which is of great importance, has only recently 
been printed (Bali., Essay on Newton's Prin- 
oipia, 1893, p. 166). A manuscript copy, in 
Hooke’s handwriting, was purchased among 
a number of papers of Hooke by Trinity Col- 
lege in May 1888. Newton, in this newly 
recovered reply of 27 May 1686, wrote : ‘ I 
thank you for what you write concerning 
Mr. Hooke, for I dasire a good understand- 
ing may be kept between us. In the papers 
in your bands there is no proposition to 
which he can pretend, for I had no proper 
occasion of mentioning him there. In those 
behind, where I state the system of the world, 
I mention him and others. But now we are 
upon this business, I desire it maybe under- 
stood. The sum of what passed between Mr. 
Hooke and me, to the best of my remem- 
brance, was this. He soliciting me for some 
philosophical communication or other, I sent 
him tMs notion, that a falling body ought, by 
reason of the earth’B diurnal motion, to ad- 
vance eastwards, and not fall to the west, as 
the vulgar opinion is ; and in the Boheme 
wherein I proposed this I carelessly de- 
scribed the descent of the falling body in a 
spiral to the centre of the earth, which is 
true in a resisting medium such os our air is. 
Mr. Hooke replied that it would not descend 
to the centre, but at a certain limit turn up 
again. I then made the simplest case for 
computation, which was that of gravity uni- 


form in a medium non-resisting, imagining 
that he lmd learnt the limit from some com- 
putation, and for that end had considered 
the simplest case first, and in this case I 
granted what he contended for, and stated 
the limit as nearly as I could. He replied that 
gravity was not uniform, but increased in the 
descent to tlio centre in a reciprocal dupli- 
cate proportion of the distance from it, and 
that the limit would be otherwise than I had 
stated, namely, at the end of every entire 
revolution, and added that, according to his 
duplicate proportion, the motions of the 
planets might be explained and their orhs 
defined. Tins is the sum of wliat I remem- 
ber; if there he anything more material or 
anything otherwise, I desire that Mr. Ilooke 
would help my memory. Portlier, that I 
remember about nine years since Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, upon a visit Dr. Done and I 
gave him at his lodgings, discoursed of this 
problem of determining tho Heavenly Motions 
upon philosophical principles. 1'his was 
about a year or two beforo I received Mr, 
Hooke’s letters. You are acquainted with 
Sir Christ opher : pray know when and where 
he first learnt the decrease of t he force in 
tho duplicate ratio of the distance from the 
centre’ Halley called on Sir Christopher 
Wren, who replied that ‘Mr. Ilooke had fre- 
quently told him Lliat he had done it, and 
at I empled to make it out to him, hut that he 
nover was satisfied that his demonstrations 
wore cogent ’ (Halley to Newton, 29 ,Tuiib 
1686 ; lllUAUP, Essay on tlw Fust Publication 
of the Principal! App. p. 36; Ball, Essay on 
Newton's Principia, p. 162). 

Writing on 20 Juno 1686 (IIisaud, App. 
p, 30), Newton stated that the second book 
of his great work was nonrly ready for press; 

‘ the third I now design to suppress. Philo- 
sophy is such an impertinently litigious lady 
that a man had as good bo ongaged in law- 
suits as have to do with hor.’ Fortunately 
for posterit y, Ilalley prevented this. A letter 
announcing that the second book had been 
sont was road to the society on 2 March, and 
on 6 April 1 687 the ‘ third' book of Mr. New- 
ton’s treatise “ De Systemate Mundi ” was 
presented.’ 

The ‘ Principia ’ was published, hut with- 
out a date, about midsummer 1687. Tho 
manuscript is kopt at tho Iloyal Society, 
but it is not in Newton’R haudwriting. For 
the completion and publication of the work 
the world owes, it should be explicitly ac- 
knowledged, an enormous debt to Halley. 

‘ In Brewstor’s wordB, “ it was ho who tracked 
Newton to his College, who drew from him 
his great discoveries, and wiio generously 
gave them to the world.” Newton never 
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published anything of himself, and we may 
be certain that but for Halley the “ Prin- 
ciple ” would not have existed. He was the 
original cause of its being undertaken, and 
when, in consequence of Hooke’s unfair 
claims, Newton would have suppressed the 
third book, it was his explanations and en- 
treaties that smoothed over the difficulty and 
induced Newton to change his mind. He 
paid all the expenses, he corrected the proofs, 
he laid aside his own work in order to press 
forward to the utmost the printing, lest any- 
thing should arise to prevent the publication. 
All his letters show the most intense devo- 
tionto the work; hecould not have been more 
zealous had it been his own ’ (Glaisiieb). 

After the publication of the ‘ Principle,’ 
Newton took an active part in public affairs, 
In 1087 James II wished to force the univer- 
sity to confer the degree of M.A. on Alban 
Francis, a Benedictine monk, without the 
usual oaths. N ewton, with the vice-chancellor 
and seven other delegates, attended before the 
ecclesiastical commission to represent the cose 
for the university on 11 April. The vice-chan- 
cellor was deprived of his office and dignities, 
the other delegates sent home with the advice 
from Judge Jeffreys, ‘ Go I and sin no more, 
lesba worse thing come unto you ’ (Macaulay, 
History, chap, viii.) In 1689 Newton was 
elected as a whig to represent the university 
in the Convention parliament. Ilis chief work 
atthis time seems to have been in persuading 
the university to accept the new government 
( Thirteen Letters to Dr. Covet, printed by 
Dawson Turner, 1848). He also became 
acquainted with John Locke. His Mends at 
this time contemplated his appointment to the 
provostship of King’s College; hut this was 
found to he unstatutable, and rather later, 
1091, he was spoken of ns a candidate for 
the post of master of the Charterhouse. His 
correspondence with Locke about this period 
(Loan Kins, Life of Locke) deals with some 
of his theological speculations. Dr. Edleston 
has printed (Cotea Corr. p. 273) an interest- 
ing paper from Newton to Bentley, who was 
then preparing the first Boyle lectures, giving 
directions as to the preliminary reading 
necessary to understand the ‘ Principia.’ ‘ At 
the first perusal of my book it is enough if 
you understand tho Propositions, with some 
of the Demonstrations which are easier than 
thereat. For when you understand the easier, 
they will afterwards give you light unto the 
harder.’ Some letters to Flamsteed show that 
he was still working at tho lunar theory, and 
in 1092 he drew up for Wallis two letters on 
fluxions (printed in Wallis's Works, ii. 891- 
896), being the first account of the now 
calculus, now twenty-six years old, published 
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by himself, Next year, 1698, there was some 
correspondence with Leibnitz on fluxions 
(Kadhson, Siatory of Fluxions, p. 119; 
Edleston, Cotea Corr , p. 276). 

In 1693, Newton, as his letters at this time 
show, was in a very had state of health 
(Brewster, Life of Neiuton, ii. 85, 132, &c.) 
A very exaggerated account of his illness was 
conveyed to Htiyghensby a Scotsman named 
Colin, and was published by M. Biot in his 
life of N ewton in the * BiogTaphie Universelle ’ 
(Edleston, Cote 9 Corr. App. p. Ixi). Another 
story commonly referred to this period ie that 
on coming from chapel one morning he found 
a number of his papers had been burned by a 
candle which he had left lighted on the table. 
Edleston and Brewster both assign this to an 
earlier date. 

Throughout 1694 and 1096 Newton was 
very actively engaged in elaborating his lunar 
theory, and he held a long correspondence 
with Flamsteed relative to observations which 
he needed to complete that theory (Bailt, 
Life of Flamsteed, pp. 133-60; EDLESTON, 
Cotes Correspondence with Newton, n. 118 
p. lxiv; Brewster, Life of Newton, ii. 116). 
The value and importance of his work on the 
subject have only recently been made known 
by Professor Adams's labours in connection 
with the Portsmouth collection. In a scholium 
in the second edition of the ‘Principia’ New- 
ton states many of the principal results of the 
theory. The Portsmouth MSS. contain many 
of his calculations on the inequalities, de- 
scribed in the scholium, and also a long list 
of propositions which were evidently intended 
to be used in a second edition, upon which 
it seems that Newton was engaged in 1094 
(Cat, of Newton MSS. Pref. pp. xii, xiiii, 
App. p. xxiii). Another paper of probably 
the same dato, printed for the first time in 
tliB appendix to the preface of the 1 Catalogue,’ 
deals with the problem of the solid of least 
resistance. In the ‘ Principia' he gives the 
solution without explaining how he obtained 
it. The paper in question is a letter to an 
Oxford friend, probably David Gregory, in 
which the principles employed are explained. 

In a letter to h lamsteed, written in Decem- 
ber 1094, Newton endeavoured to explain the 
foundations of his theory of atmospheric re- 
fraction, and a table of refractions by New- 
ton was inserted by Halley in the ‘ Philoso- 
phical Transactions ’ for 1721. It was not 
known how this table was arrived at, but 
among the Portsmouth papers are the calculo- 
tions for certain altitudes, and the method 
is explained : 1 The papers show that the 
well-known approximate formula for refrac- 
tion commonly known as Bradley’s was really 
due to Newton’ (ib. Pref. p. xv). 
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In 1095 the question of the reform of the ship and his fellowship, he was elected^ 
currency was prominently before the nation succeed him as professor. The same year 
(MaCAUiAr, History, chap, xxi.) Montagu, Newton’s ‘ Scala Graduum Caloris,’ the fo on . 
Newton’s friend, was chancellor of the ex- dation of our modern scale of temperature" 
chequer, and he, Somers the lord-keeper, was read {Phil. Trans. March anti April)' 
Newton, and Locke met in frequent confer- Newton had not represented the university 
cnce to discuss plans for remedying the evil in the parliament of 1690, hut in November 

without altering the standard. Montagu 1701 he was again elected, holding the seat 

brought in a hill for the reform, which re- till July 1702, when parliament was de- 
ceived the royal assent on 21 Jan. 1600. solved. The same year his * Lnnte Theoria’ 
Meanwhile the wardensliip of the mint ho- was published in Gregory’s ‘ Astronomy,’ 
came vacant, and Montagu on 19 March The following yoar (80 Nov. 1703) he ms 
1606 offered it to Newton, by whom it elected president of the Royal Society, and 
was accepted. The mint had been a nBst to this office ho was annually re-elected for 
of idlers and jobbers. * The ability, the twenty-five years, 
industry, and the strict uprightness of the In February 170-1 there appeared, an. 
great philosopher speedily produced a com- pended to the ‘ Optics,’ which was only then 
plete revolution throughout the department issued, two very important mathematical 
which was under his direction’ (ill. chap, papers, most of which had been communi- 
xxii.) Montagu’s successful reform was aided cated to Harrow in 1068 or 1669. Theonu 
to no small degree by the energy of the entitled 1 Knumeratio Lineanun Tertii Ordi- 
warden. ‘"Well had it been for the public,’ nis’ (Ball, Hhort Hist of Math. p. 346- 
says Ilaynes, 'had he acted a few years Trains. Lond. Math. Son. 1801, xxii, 104-43) 
sooner in that situation’ (see also Rumitg, was practically the same an the ‘Be Annlysi 
Annalsof the Coinage). A letter to Flam- per Fquationes Numero Turminorum Infini- 
steed, which has given rise to much coutro- tas ’ ( first printed in 1 711), the substance of 
versy, written in 1699, while the recainage which was communicated by Barrow to Col- 
was in progress, may be mentioned here. Imt lins in 1069. The second part of the ap. 
Newton soys: ‘I do not love to be printed pendix — the ‘Troctatns do fdimdratura fur- 
on every occasion, much leHs to be dunned, varum ’—contains a description of Newton's 
and teased by foreigners about mathematical method of fluxions, 
tilings, or to he thought by our own people In 1706 Newton, ns president of the fioyal 
to he trifling away my time about them when Society, became involved in tlie difficulties 
I should b» about thelring'R business ’(Baily, relating to tbe publication of Flamsteed's 
Life of Flamsteed, p. 164; Bbtiw8TI1R, Life observations, while some remarks in a review 
of Newton, ii. 149; Ejohistoh - , Cotes Corr. of tho tract ‘ De Qundvntura (Jurvarum,’pub- 
n. p. lxi; MiOAUXAT, History, chap, xxii.) lished in the ‘ActaLipsica’ 1 Jan. 1706, led 
Be Morgan, however, in opposition to New- to the controversy between Newton and 
ton’s other biographers, expresses regret Leibnitz on the priority of discovery of the 
that Newton ever accepted office under tbe fluxions. 

crown, and suggests that from the time of Those two controversies were pursued with 

his settling in London hie intelleot under- much heat, and greatly embittered Newton’s 
went a gradual deterioration. If, he says, life for many years, That with Flamsteed 
after having piloted the country througli a lasted from 1706 to 1712 ; while that with 
very difficult and, os some thought, impos- Leibnitz lasted from 1706 until 1724. 
sible operation, ‘be had returned to Ihe Flamsteed was appointed astronomerroyal 
university with a handsome pension ’ and his (astronomical obsorvator) in 1 676, and began 
mind free to make up again to the ‘litigious a correspondence with Newton about 1881 
lady,’ he would, to use his own words, have in the course of a disoussion about the great 
taken'anotlierpullfttthemoon;’ andwasus- comot of 1680— Halley’s comet. He sup- 
pect Cl air nut would have bad to begin at. the plied Newton wit li valuable information of 
point from which Laplaco afterwards began’ various matters during the preparation on 
{Newton Mb Friend and his Niece, p. 149), the first edition of the ‘ Principia,’ 1686-6 

In 1699 he became master of the mint, a {General Dictionary, vii. 798), Their cone- 
member of the council of the Royal Societ y, spondunce was renewed in 1691 , when New- 
and a foreign associate of the French Aco- ton urged Flamsteed to publish the observit- 
demy. Next year he appointed Whiston his tions he had accumulated during tbe past 
deputy in the Lucasian chair, ‘ with the full fifteen years. Flamsteed declined, and put 
profits of the place.’ Whiston began hieleo- down Newton’s suggestions to Halley, with 
t,ureson27 Jan. 1701, and at the end of the whom ho had quarrelled ( Batoy, Life of 
year, when Newton resigned the professor- Flamsteed, p. 129). In 1094 when Nuwton 
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•wag working at the lunar theory, he applied 
to .Flamsteed for his observations, by aid 
of which he hoped to test his calculations. 
Flamsteed could not or would not under- 
stand the purpose for which Newton wanted 
the obseivations, and put difficulties in the 
way of communicating them. In 1894 New- 
ton writes (p. 139) : 1 1 believe you have a 
wrong notion of my method of determining 
the moon’s motions. I have not been about 
making such corrections as you seam to sup- 
pose, hut about getting a general notion of 
all the equations on which her motions ds- 
peiul.’ Newton, on a visit to Flamsteed in 
September 1694, obtained a number of obser- 
vations, but by no means all he needed, and 
during much of the curly part of 1695 New- 
ton’s work was suspended while he was 
' staying the time ’ of the astronomer royal. 
Again, 29 June 1693, Newton thanked Flam- 
steed for some solar tables, but wrote : ‘ Those 
and almost all other communications will be 
useless (o me unless you can propose some 
practicable way or other of supplying me 
with observations. . . . Pray send me first 
your observations for the year 1692,’ Flam- 
steed replied with an offer of observations 
from 1679 to 1690, which Newton had not 
specially asked for. The correspondence 
ended 17 Bopt. 1696, and Newton’s work on 
the lunar theory was uncompleted (Edles- 
ton, Cotes Con. p. liiv, n. 117, &c.; Baily, 
Life of Flamsteed, pp. 139 seq. ; Supplement, 

. 708). Leibnitz in a letter to Homer, 4 Oct. 
706, declared : ‘ Flamsteadus suas de luna 
observationes Newtono negaverat. Indo 
faotum aiunt. quod hie qusedam in motu 
Lunari adhuc indeterminata reliquit.’ Flam- 
steed’s ill-health, bad temper, ana extraordi- 
nary jealousy of Halley contributed to this 
unhappy result. Flamsteed continued to 
observe, and in 1703 made it known that 
he was willing to publish his observations 
‘at his own charge,’ provided the public 
would defray the expanse 1 of copying his 
papers and hooks for the press.’ Next year 
Newton, as president of the Royal Society, 
recommended the work to Prince George of 
Denmark, the husband of Queen Anne. The 
prince naked Newton, and others to act as 
referees, and early in 1706 they drew up a 
report recommending the publication. The 
prmce approved, and agreed to meet the 
expense. 

Difficulties began in March 1705. Newton 
wished to have the observations printed in 
one order ; Flamsteed preferred a different one. 
For two years Flamsteed, who had conceived 
an intense jealousy of Newton, pursued him 
with recriminations which only injured their 
author fsoo Flamsteed, John]. The first 
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volume was finished in 1707, and prepara- 
tions made for printing the second. The 
referees insisted on receiving the copy for this 
volume before the printing commenced, and 
it was put into their hands, Flamsteed says, 
in a sealed packet, 20 March 1708, copied out 
on to 176 sheets. Subsequently, in 1712, 
Flamsteed deolared that this 1 imperfect copy ’ 
Newton 1 very treacherously broke opon’in 
his absence and without his knowledge; 
but in an earlier letter of 1711 Flamsteed 
himself rebutted this charge of bad faith by 
acknowledging that the papers were unsealed 
in his presence. In October 1708 Prince 
George died, and the printing was suspended. 
After three years it recommenced. In 1710 
the Royal Society were made visitors of 
Greenwich Observatory, and on 21 Feb. 
1711 tho secretary, Dr. Sloane, was ordered 
to write to the astronomer royal for the defi- 
cient part of his ‘ Catologue of the Fixed 
Stars,’ then printing bv order of the queen. 
Flamsteed angrily declared that the proof- 
sheets which had ’been sent to him contained 
many errors, and asserted at a meeting with 
Newton, Sloane, and Mead, October 1711, 
that be had been robbed of the fruit of his 
labours. Our only accounts Df this interview 
are the three given by Flamsteed in bis 
‘ Autobiography,’ or in his papers, in whioh 
the blame is all thrown on Newton. The 
reforees proceeded to print, and made Halley 
editor. Flamsteed indulged in abuse directed 
largely against Newton, and finally deter- 
mined to reprint hie observations at his own 
expense. TheBe he left almost ready for pnb- 
lication at the time of his death in 17 19. They 
were published in 1726. Meanwhile the copy 
left with Newton, together with the first vo- 
lume printed in 1707, was issued, as edited bv 
Halley, in 1712. Before bis death Flamsteed, 
through a change of government, obtained 
possession of the tliree hundred copies which 
were undistributed, and, taking from them 
that part of the first volume wluch had been 
printed under his own care, burned the rest. 

The dispute with Leibnitz about the in- 
vention of the theory of fluxions was of 
longer duration, and was more bitterly con- 
tested. We have seen that tho discovery 
was made by Newton during 1666 and 1666. 
His tract on the subject, 1 De Quadrature 
Ourvarum,’ was, however, not printed till 
1704 in an appendix to his ‘ Optics,’ though 
the principles of the method woro given m 
the ‘ JPrincipia,’ book ii. lemma ii. in 1687. 
They had been communicated in letters by 
Newton to Collins, Gregory, Wallis, and 
others from 1669 onwards. 

Leibnitz had been in England in 1673, and 
bad made the acquaintance of Oollitis and 
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Oldenburg'. Next year he claimed to have 
arrived at ‘ methodos quasdam analytieas 
generates et late fusas, quas majoris faclo 
quam Theoremata particularia et exquisita,’ 
On his return to Paris he maintained through 
Oldenburg a correspondence with various 
English mathematicians, and heard of New- 
ton and his great power of analysis. Thus he 
wrote, 80 March 1675 (Ctomn , Epist. p. 30) : 
‘ Scrihis clarissimum Newtonium vestrum 
habere methodum exhibendi quadratures 
ornues:’ and a year later, May 1676, referring 
to a sories due to Newton, ‘ideo rem gratam 
mihi feceris, vir clarissime, si demonstra- 
tionem transmisoris.’ Collins urged Newton 
to comply with Leibnitz’s wishes, and New- 
ton wrote, 13 June 1676, a letter giving a 
hriof account of his method. This was read 
before the Royal Society on 16 June, and was 
sent to Leibnitz 26 July (ib. p. 49), together 
with a manuscript of Collins, containing 
extracts from the writings of Jamos Gre- 
gory, and a copy of a letter, with a highly 
important omission, from Newton to Collins, 
dated 10 Dec, 1672, about his methods of 
drawing tangents and finding areas. New- 
ton’s example of drawing a tangent was 
omitted, ns has been subsequently proved. 
Leibnitz replied to Oldenburg on 27 Aug. 
1676, asking Newton to explain some points 
more fully, and giving some account of his 
own work. Newton replied through Collins 
on 24 Oct., expressing his pleasure at having 
received Leibnitz's letter, and his admiration 
of the elegant method used byhim(a'4. p. 07), 
IIo gives a brief description of his own pro- 
cedure, mentioning his method of fluxions, 
which, he says, was communicated by Barrow 
to Collins about the time at which Mercator's 
‘Logftrithmotechnia’ appeared (i.e. in 1669), 
He does not describe the method, hut added 
an anagram containing an explanation. This 
is not intelligible without the lcey, hut 
Newton gives some illustrations of its use 
(see Bah, Short Mist, of Math., 2nd ed, 
p. 328). _ 

Leibnitz was in London for a week in 
October 1676, and saw Collins, who had not 
then received Newton’s letter of 24 Oct., and 
there was some delay in forwarding it to 
Leibnitz. But on 6 March 1677 Collins 
wrote to Newton that it would he sent within 
a week, and on 21 June 1677 Leibnitz, writ- 
ing to Oldenburg, acknowledged its receipt: 
1 Accepi literas tuas diu expeotntas cum in- 
clusis Newtonianis sane puloherrimis.’ He 
then proceeded to explain his own method of 
drawing tangents, 'per differentiae ordina- 
tarum,’ and to. develop from this the fun- 
damental principles of the differential cal- 
culus with the notation still employed by 


mathematicians, A second letter followed 
from Hanover, dated 12 July 1077, and dealt 
with other points, The death of Oldenbuu 
in September 1677 put a stop to the corr* 
spondence. 

Collins had in his possession a copy of 
Newton’s manusoript ‘ De Analysi per JEqm- 
tionns,’ containing a full account of his 
thod of fluxions, whioh was published in 
1711. Leibnitz, in a letter to the Abbs 
I Conti, written in 1716, and published in 
I Rnphson’s ' History of Fluxions, ’ p, 97 ; a( j. 
mits that ‘ Collins me fit voir une partie da 
son commerce.’ He states that during his 
first visit he had nothing to do with mathe- 
matics, and in a second letter, 9 April 1710 
he writes (Rapiibon, Ristonj of Fliuviom ’ 
p. 106) : ‘ Je n’ayjamaisnifi qu’fl men eeeond 
voyage en Angloterre j’ai vu quelques lettres 
de Mi N. choz Monsieur Collins, mais je n'en 
ay jamais vu ou M. N. expliquo sa methode 
de Fluxions.’ 

Leibnitz’s recent editor, Gerhardt, found, 
however, among the Leibnitz papers nt 
Hanover, a copy of a part of the tract' De 
Analysi ’ in Leibnitz's own handwriting. 
The copy contains notes by Leibnitz express- 
ing some of Newton’s rosults in the symbols 
of the differential calculus (Bah, Short Eiit. 
qf Math. p. 304; Portsmouth Catalogue, p. 
xvi). The date at which those extracts were 
made is important. They must, of course, 
have been taken from Newton's published 
edition of 1704, or else, as the Portsmouth 
MSS. prove that Nowlon simpected, Leib- 
nitz must have copied the tract, when in 
London in 1676. The last hypothesis seems 
the more probablo. 

Leibnitz published his differential method 
in tho ‘ Acta Lipsioa’ in 1684. 

Many of tho results in Newton’s ‘Pria- 
cipia,’ 1087, had been obtained by the 
method of fluxions, though exhibited in geo- 
metrical form, and the eeeond lemma of 
hook ii, concludes with the following scho- 
lium: 'In liboris quee milii cum geometra 
eiitissimo G. G. Lcibnitio onnis abhinc 
ooem inlercedebnnt, cum significarem mo 
compotem esse method! detorminandi Maxi- 
mas etMinimas ducendi Tangentes etsimilia 
perogendi qum in t erminis Surdis mque ao in 
rationalibus procederet, et literistvanspositis 
banc sontontiam involventibus [Data /Equa- 
tione quotcunque Fluentes quanlitates in- 
volvente, Fluxiones inveniro et vice vorsll] 
eandem calarom ; rescripsit Vir Olarissimus 
se quoque in ejusmodi methodum incidisse, 
et methodum suam oommunicavit a men vis 
abludentem pmeterquam in verborum efcnota- 
rum formulis, Utriusque fuudamoutum con- 
tinetur in hoe Lemmata.' 
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In 1092 Newton's friends in Holland in- 
formed Wallis tliat Newton’s ‘notions [of 
fluxions] pass there with great applause by the 
name of “Leibnitz Calculus Differentialis," ’ 
Wallis was then publishing his works, and 
stopped the printing of the preface to the 
first volume to claim for Newton the in- 
vention of fluxions in the two letters sent 
by Newton to Leibnitz through Oldenburg 
13 June and 24 Oct. 1676, ‘ubi methodum 
hanc Leibnitio exponit turn ante decern annos 
nedum plures ab ipso excogitatam.’ New- 
ton wrote two letters to Wallis in 1692, 
giving an account of the method, and they 
appeared in the second volume of Wallis's 
•Works’ (1696), 

The volumes were reviewed in the 
‘Acta Lipsica’ for June 1696 (Leibnitz's 
periodical), and the reviewer found no fault 
with Wallis for thus claiming the invention 
for Newton ten years before, but expressed 
the view that it ought to have been stated, 
although ha admitted that Wallis might pos- 
sibly be unaware of the fact, that at the date 
of Newton’s letter of 1676 Leibnitz had 
already constructed his calculus. Leibnitz's 
letter to Oldenburg, containing a description 
of his method, was written in 1677. 

The matter rested thus till 1699, when 
Fatia de Duillier referred in a tract on the 
solid of least resistance to the history of the 
calculus. He stated that he held Newton to 
have been the first inventor by several years, 
1 and with regard to what Mr. Leibnitz, the 
second inventor of this calculus, may have 
borrowed from Newton, I refer to the judg- 
ment of those persons who have seen the 
letters and manuscripts relating to this busi- 
ness.’ Leibnitz replied in the ‘ Acta Lipsica ’ 
in May 1700. He asserted that Newton had 
in his soholium in the ‘ Principia ’ acknow- 
ledged his claim to he an original inventor, 
and, without disputing or acknowledging 
Newton's claims of priority, asserted his own 
right to the discovery of the differential cal- 
culus. Duillier sent a reply to the ‘Acta 
Lipsica,’ but it was not printed. 

Newton published his treatise on ‘ Quadra- 
tures ' in 1704, as an appendix to the 1 Optics.' 
In the introduction lie repeated the state- 
ment already made by Wallis, that he had 
invented the method in 1666-0. Wallis was 
now dead (ho died in 1708). A review of 
Newton's work, proved by Gerbardt to have 
been written by Leibnitz, and admitted by 
Leibnitz to be bis in a letter to Oonti, 9 April 
1716, appeared in the ‘ Acta Lipsica ’ for 
January 1706. In this review (Rapiison, 
History of Fluxions, pp. 103-4), the author 
wrote, after describing the differential cal- 
culus, ‘ cujus elementa ah inventors D. Godo- 


fredo Gullielmo Leibnitio in his actis sunt 
tradita.’ 1 Pro differentiis lgitur Leibni- 
tianis D. Newtonus adhibet semperque ad- 
lnbuit fluxioaes, iisque turn in suis Prin- 
cipiia Natur® Mathematicis turn in aliis 
poslea editis elegonter est usus; quernad- 
modum ut Hanorarius Fabrius in Bua Sy- 
nopsi Geometries motuum progressus Caval- 
lentmte metliodo s ubstitnit.’ Newton’sfrionds 
took thiB as a charge of plagiarism of a 
particularly gross character. Newton had 
copied Leibnitz, so it was suggested, chang- 
ing his notation, just as Fabn had changed 
the method of Cavalieri. Newton's own 
view of it (Bhewstbb, Life of Newton, vol. 
ii. chap, xv.) was : ‘ All this is aB much as to 
say that I did not invent the method of 
fluxions . . . but that after Mr. Leibnitz, in 
his letter of 21 June 1677, had sent me his 
differential method I began to use, and have 
ever since used ; the method of fluxions.’ 
Dr. Keill, Saviban professor, replied in a 
letter to Halley (Phil. Trans. 1708), in which 
he states that Newton was * sine omni dubio ’ 
the first inventors ‘eadem tamen Arith- 
metics postea mutatis nomine et notations 
modo a Domino Leibnitio in Actis Erudito- 
rum sdita est.’ Newton was at first offended 
at this attack on Leibnitz, but, on reading 
Leibnitz’s review, supported Keili's action. 
Leibnitz complained of the charge to the 
Royal Society, and requested them to desire 
Keill to disown the injurious sense his words 
would hear. In his letter to Sloane, the 
secretary, 4 March 1711, he writes: ‘ Curie 
ego neo nomen Calculi Fluxionum fando 
audivi neo characteres quos adhihuit. Ds New- 
tonus his oculiB vidi antequam in WaUisiania 
operibuB prodiSre ’ (I loyal Society Letter- 
Book, xiv. 278; Rix, Hoport on Newton - 
Leibnitz MSS, p. 1 8). ‘Keill drew up a letter, 
read to the society on 24 May 1711, and or- 
dered to he sent to Leibnitz, m which he ex- 
plained that the real meaning of the passage 
was that 'Newton was the first inventor of 
fluxions, or of the differential calculus, and 
that he had given in the two letteraof 1676 to 
Oldenburg, transmitted to Leibnitz, “ indicia 
perspicacissimi ingonii yiro satis obvia unde 
Leibnilius principia illius calculi hausit aut 
lmurire potuit”' (Comm. Bpist. p. 110). 
Leibnitz again appealed to the Royal So- 
ciety, who appointed a committee to search 
old letters and papers, and report on the 

f aestiou. In his second appeal (tS. p, 118) 
isibnitz accepted the view of the ‘Acta 
Lipsica ’ as his own, slating that no injustice 
had beeu done to any party; ' in illis enim 
circa liono rem quicquom cuiquam detractum 
non reperio, set potius passim suum cuique 
tributum ’ are his words. The committee 
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reported on 24 April 1712, and the report 
was printed with the title ‘Oommercium 
Epistolicum D. Johannis Collins et aliornm 
de analyst promota.’ The main points of 
the Teport were that Leibnitz had been in 
communication with Collins, ‘ who was very 
free in communicating' to able mathemati- 
cians what he had received from Mr, Newton 
and Mr. Gregory ; ’ that when in London 
Leibnitz had claimed Mouton’s differential 
method os his own, and that until 1877, after 
he had hoard from Newton, there is no evi- 
dence that he knew any other method j that 
Newton had invented the method of fluxions 
before July 1669; that the differential me- 
thod is one and the same as the method of 
fluxions ; ‘ and therefore,’ the committee 
continued, ‘ we take the proper question to 
be not who invented this or that method, 
but who was the firet Inventor.’ They con- 
clude that those who reckon Leibnitz as the 
first inventor did not know of Newton’s corre- 
spondence with Collins. ‘ For which reasons 
we reckon Mr. Newton the first inventor, 
and are of opinion that Mr. Ifeill, in assort- 
ing the same, has been in no ways injurious 
to Mr. Leibnitz.’ Leibnitz did not publicly 
reply. His reasons for this were given later 
in a letter to Conti on 9 April 1716, already 
quoted (lUriiaorr, History of Fluxions, pp. 
103, 106; Bam,, Short Hist, of Math. p. 
360) : he would have to refer to old letters, 
and had not kept his papers; he had no 
leisure, being occupied by business of quite 
another character, and eo on. He circulated, 
however, a loose sbeet entitled ‘ Charla 
Volans,’ containing a letter from an eminent 
mathematician, and his own notes on it. The 
letter attacked Newton, and expressed tho 
opinion that it appeared probable that he had 
formed his calculus after seeing that of 
Leibnitz, and had taken some of iLs ideas 
from Hooke and Huyghens without acknow- 
ledgment. The ominent mathematician was 
Bernoulli (letter of Leibnitz to Count Botli- 
mar des Maizeaux) : but he, when pressed to 
explain or justify his charges, solemnly de- 
nied that he had written such a letter. The 
controversy still went on. Towards the end 
of 1716 the Abb 6 Oonti, on receiving a letter 
from Leibnitz (Raphsoit, History of Fluxions, 
p. 97), tried to terminate it, and collated the 
various papers at the Royal Society. N ewton 
was persuaded to write to Oonti his views of 
the dispute (ib. p. 100) for transmission to 
Leibnitz, and Oonti, in his covering letter to 
Leibnitz, wrote: ‘From all this I infer that, 
if all digressions are out off, the only point 
is whether Sir Isaac Newton had the method 
of fluxions or infinitesimals before you, or 
whether you had it before him, You pub- 


lished it first, it is true ; but you have owned 
that Sir Isaac Newton had given many hints 
of it in his letters to Mr. Oldenburg and 
others. This is proved very largely in the 
“ Oommercium” and in the “Extract” of it. 
What answer do you give P This is still 
wanting to the public, in order to form an 
exact judgment of the affair’ (Bhuwbtbk 
Life of Newton, vol. ii. chap, xx.) The 1 Ex! 
tract ’ referred to is a paper which was pub- 
lished in the ‘Philosophical Transactions' 
for January 1716, and is entitled ‘ An Ac- 
count of the Book entituled “ Oommercium 
Epistolicum.” ’ Professor do Morgan ( Phil 
May. June 1862) gave strong reasons for 
believing that Newton was the author, and 
the Portsmouth papers confirm this view. 
Leibnitz's reply was sent to Da Montmort in 
Paris, to be transmitted to Conti, on 9 Anri) 
1716. It is printed in Rnpbson’s 'His- 
tory of Fluxions,’ pp. 103-10. Leibniti 
concludes : ‘ Newton Unit sa Lettre en 
m’aeeusant d’Stre l’aggressour et j’ai com- 
mence colle-ci en prouvant le contraire, . . , 
H y ft eu du mosentendu, mais ce n'est pas 
ms faute.’ At the same time Bernoulli wrote 
a second anonymous attack onNewton, which 
he called ‘ Epistola pro eminente Mathema- 
tioo Domino Joanne Bernoillio contra 
quemdam ex Anglia antagomstam scripts;’ 
this was published, with alterations, by 
Leibnitz in the ‘ Acta ’ for July 1716. Keill 
replied in a letter to Bernoulli, which he 
closed with the words, ‘ Si pergis dicere qn® 
vis, audios quin non vis.’ Leibnitz died on 
14 Nov, 1718. Newton shortly afterwards 
published a reply which had boen in circu- 
lation for some time — it was written in May 
— to Leibnitz's letter of 9 April (see Rahi- 
sosr, History of Fluxions, p. 111). Soon after- 
wards the Abb6 Varignon reconciled New- 
ton and Bernoulli. A fresh edition of the 
‘ Oommorcium ’ was published in 1726, with 
the review or extract already mentioned and 
notes. The notes, liko tho review, were by 
Newton. 

Newton in 1724 modified in the third 
edition of the ‘ Prineipia ' the scholium re- 
lating to fluxions, in which Leibnitz had been 
mentioned by name. Leibnitz and his friends 
had always held this soholium to be an 
acknowledgment of lus olaim to originality. 
Thus Biot says that ‘ Newton eternalised 
that right by recognising it in the “ Prineipia" 
, . . while in the third edition he had the 
weakness to leave out . . . the famous 
scholium in which he had admitted the rights 
of his rival.’ But this was not Newton’s in- 
terpretation of tho scholium ; lie regarded it, 
as Brewster says, as a statement of the 
simple foot that Leibnitz communicated to 
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him a method which was nearly the same as 
his own, and in his reply to Leibnitz’s latter 
of 9 April 1716 (Kaphscw, History of 
Fluxions, p. 122) we find Newton saying, 

• And ns for the Scholium . . . which is so 
much wrested against me, it was written, 
not to give away that lemma to Mr. Loib- 
nitz, but, on the contrary, to assert it to my- 
self.’ And again (p. 116), writing of the same 
scholium, he says : ‘ I there represent that I 
sent notice of my method to Mr. Leibnitz 
before he sent notice of his method to me, 
and left him to make it appear that he had 
found his method before the date of my 
letter,’ while in an unpublished manuscript, 
entitled ‘ A Supplement to the Remarks,’ 
part of which is quoted by Brewster (Life 
of Newton, vol. ii. chap, xiv.), Newton ex- 
plains that Leibnitz's silenco in 1684 as to 
nrho was the author of the ‘ methodus 
similis’ mentioned by him in his first paper 
on the calculus put on Newton himself 1 a 
necessity of writing the scholium , . . lest it 
should be thought that I borrowed that 
lemma from Mr. Leibnitz.’ In the Ports- 
mouth papers there are various suggested 
forms for the new scholium (ib. vol. ii. 
chap, xiv.) In the end all reference to 
Leibnitz was omitted, and the scholium 
only contains a paragraph from the letter 
to Collins of 10 Dec. 1072, explaining that 
the method of tangents was a particular 
case or corollary of a general method of 
solving geometrical and mechanical pro- 
blems. 

The main facts of this controversy esta- 
blish without any doubt that Newton's in- 
vention of fluxions was entirely his own. It 
is not so easy to decide how much Leibnitz 
owed to Newton. 

Oldenburg clearly sent to Leibnitz on 
26 July 1670, along with Newton's letter of 
the preceding 13 June giving a brief account 
of his method, a collection made by Collins 
from the writings of James Gregory, and a 
copy of part of a letter from Newton to Col- 
lins, dated 10 Dee, 1672 , ' in qua Newtonus 
se Methodum generalem habere dioit ducendi 
Tongcntes, quadrandi ourvilineas et similia 
peragendi. The ‘ Commercium Epistolicum ’ 
and Newton himself assumed that the com- 
lete letter of 1672 was forwarded. It" is, 
owever, praotically certain that the whole 
was not sent. The example of the method 
given bv Newton was omitted. In Leib- 
nitz’s ‘ Mathematical Works,’ published at 
Berlin in 1849, there are printed from manu- 
scripts left by him the papers said to have 
been received by him from Oldenburg in 
1676, In these, as in a draft by Collins 
known as the ‘Abridgement, ’preserved at the 


Royal Society (MSS. vol. lxxxi.), we find a 
list of problems from Newton’s letter of 
10 Dec. 1672, but not the example of the 
method of drawing a tangent which formed 
the second part of the letter. In the second 
edition of the ‘ Commercium’ (p. 128), it is 
stated that a much larger ‘ Colleotio ’ made 
by Collins, and also preserved at the Royal 
Society (MSS. vol, lxxxi.), was Bent to 
Leibnitz, but there is no evidence of this, 
and it is almost certainly an error (Erans- 
ton, Cotes Corr. n. 36). 

The papers in their possession bearing on 
the subject were in 1880 examined for the 
Royal Society by Mr. Rix, clerk of the so- 
ciety. They tend to prove that Leibnitz did 
not get that full information about Newton’s 
method which Newton believed him to have 
derived from the letter of 1672. 

But if Leibnitz had not Been the whole of 
that letter, there can he little doubt, espe- 
cially after Gerhardt’s discovery of Leibnitz’s 
autograph copy of part of it at Hanover among 
his autograph letters, that Oollins had shown 
him in 1676 the no less important manuscript 
‘De Analysi per iEquationes.’ Dealing with 
the matter in the preface to the Portsmouth 
collection, Dr.Luard, Sir G. Stokes, Professor 
Adams, and Professor Liveing express the 
view ‘ that Newton was right in thinking that 
Leibnitz had been shown his manuscript’ (the 
'Tract de Analysi '). Mr. Ball (Short Hist, qf 
Math. p. S66) comes to the same conclusion. 
Dr, Brewster, who wrote before Gerhardt’s 
discovery, thought lhatNewton and Leibnitz 
borrowed nothing from each other. But it 
is almost certain that Leibnitz owed much 
to Newton, though the form in which he 
presented the calculus is, to quote Mr. Ball 
(Short Hist, of Math. p. 367), ‘ better fitted 
to most of the purposes to which the in- 
finitesimal calculus is applied thou that of 
fluxions.’ 

In the some year (1706) in which the two 
struggles with Flamsteed and Leibnitz re- 
spectively began, Newton was knighted by 
Queen Anne on the occasion of her visit to 
Cambridge (16 April), and a month later, 
17 May, he was defeated in the university 
election. The tory candidates were success- 
ful with the cry of ‘ The ohurch in danger;’ 
it is said they were carried by the votes of 
the non-residents against the wishes of the 
residents (Beewsteb,!#!? of Newton, ii. 162). 
In 1709 the correspondence relative to the 
second edition of the ‘ Principia’ commenced. 
Dr, Bentley had succeeded in the summer of 
1708 in obtaining a promise to republish the 
work, and it was arranged that Roger Cotes, 
then a fellow of Trinity College, and the 
first Flumian professor, should edit the book. 
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The correspondence, which lasted till 1718, 
was printed, with notes and a synoptical view 
of Newton’s life "fay Edleston, in 1860, and is of 
the greatest value to all students of Newton. 
Six letters on the velocity of eflluent water, 
written by Ootes to Newton in 1710-11, are 
not printed by Edleston ( Cotea Corr.), but are 
with the Portsmouth correspondence. The 
edition, was not completed till 1718. New- 
ton’s various other duties contributed to cause 
the delay, though his friends were anxious 
to complete the work more rapidly. Thus 
(Macol. Carr. i. 264, 16 March 1712) Saun- 
derson, who succeeded "Whiston as Lucasian 
professor in 1711, wrote : ‘ Sir Is. Newton is 
much more intent on his “ Prinoipia ” than 
formerly, and writes almost every post about 
it, so that we aro in great hopes to have it 
out of him in a very little time.’ 

In 1714 Newton was one of Bishop Moore's 
assessors at Bentley’s trial (Moira:, Life of 
Bentley, up. 281-6), and the samo year ho 
gave evidence before a committee of the 
commons on the different methods of finding 
the longitude at sea (Edlestoit, Cotea Carr. 
lxxvi, n. 167). In 1716 Cotes died (tb. lxxi, n. 
171). Newton is reported to have said on 
hearing of his death, ‘ If he had lived we 
might have known something.’ 

In 1717 and 1718 Newton presented re- 
ports to parliament on the state of the coin- 
age. In 1724 he was engaged in preparing 
the third edition of the ‘ Principia,’ which ap- 
peared, under the editorship of Pemberton, 
in 1726. He was laid up with inflammation 
of the lungs and gout in 1726, hut was better 
after tbie for some time. Hpwover, he over- 
taxed his strength hy presiding at a meeting 
of the Royal Society on 2 March 1727, and 
from this he never recovered, He died at 
Kensington on 20 Maroh, in the oighty-flfth 
year of his age. 

His body lay in state in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey on 28 March 1727. A conspicuous 
monument, bearing a Latin inscription, was 
erected to his memory in the abbey in 1781. 
He was succeeded as master of tho mint hy 
his nephew hy marriage, John Oouduitt [q . v.] 
Thofamily estate atW oolsthorpe went to John 
Newton, the heir-at-law, the great-grandson 
of Sir Isaac's unole. 

During the time of his residence in Lon- 
don Newton lived first in Jermyn Stroot, 
then for a short time at Chelsea, and after- 
wards in Haydon Square, Minories, in a 
house pulled down in 1862. From 1710 
until 1727 in a large plain-built brick house 
(to which he addod a small observatory) 
next Orange Street ohapul in St. Martin’s 
Street, Leicester Square. A Society of Arts 


tablot 1ms been placed upon the front of the 
house. 

At the time of his death there were living 
three children of his stepbrother, Beniamin 
Smith; three children of his stepsister, Marie 
Pilliington ; and two daughters of his step- 
sister, Hannah Barton. These eight grand- 
children of his mother became the heirs of his 

personalproperty, which amounted to 82, 0001. 

and they erected the monument in Westmin! 
ster Abbey at a cost of 600 1. Ilia stepniece 
and heiress, Catherine Barton, married in 1717 
John Oonduitt, and her daughter married 
John Wallop, viscount Lymington, eldest 
son of J ohn Wallop, first earl of Portsmouth; 
she was thus mother of John Wallop, second 
earl of Portsmouth. Through this marriage 
a number of Newton’s manuscripts passed 
into the hands of the Earls of Portsmouth 
at nursthourne, and tho scientific portion of 
them was presented to the univorBity of Cam- 
bridge by the fifth Earl of Portsmouth in 
1888 ; the rest remain at Hurstbourae. A. 
full catalogue of the mathematical papers by 
Professors Adams and Stokes was published 
in 1888 (‘ A Catalogue of the Newton MSS,,’ 
Portsmouth collection). 

Professor Adams points out that the manu- 
scripts show that Newton carried bis astro- 
nomical investigations far further than La- 
place supposed. Many theological and his- 
torical manuscripts which are in the Ports- 
mouth collection are of no great value; soma 
on chemistry and alchemy are of 1 very little 
interest in thomselves.’ Newton left notes 
of chemical experiments made between 1678 
and 1600. The most interesting relate to 
alloys. 

Some of the papers left hy Newton at hie 
death dealing with theological and chrono- 
logical subjects were afterwards published 

S Beuwstur, Life of Newton; vol, ii. chap, xxiii.) 
jeibnitz in 1710 had attacked Newtons philo- 
sophy, and in a letter written to tho Princess of 
Wales in 1716 ho made a number of charges 
against the religious viows of tho English. 
George I heard of tho attack, and expressed 
a wish that Nowton should reply, and lie was 
thus brought into contact with tho princess ; 
in the course of conversation with her, he 
mentioned a system of anoiont chronology 
composed by him when in Cambridge, and 
shortly afterwards gave her a copy. The 
AbbS Oonti, undor a strict promise ol’ secresy, 
was allowed to take a copy of it. On bs 
return to France Oonti violated his promise 
and gave it to Freret, who wrote a refuta- 
tion and thon had it published without 
Newton’s permission. Newton had neglected 
to answer two letters on the subject. The 
work was printed in 1726, andled’to various 
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discussions, in consequence of which Newton 
consented to prepare liis complete work tor the 
press. He died m 1727, however, before the 
preparation was complete, and the book was 
issued by Pemberton in 1728 under the titlo 
of ‘ The Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms 
Amended.’ The book contains an attempt 
to determine the dates of ancient events 
from astronomical considerations. Itspositive 
results are not of great importance, chiefly 
because Newton was not in a position to 
distinguish between mythical and historical 
events. Thus great attention is paid to the 
date of the Aigonautic expedition. Newton, 
however, indicates the manner in which 
astronomy might be used to verify the views on 
the chronological points derived in the main 
from Ptolemy, which were held in his time, 
These views have since that dale been proved, 
by the Babylonish and Egyptian Teeords, to 
be on the whole correct. Another chrono- 
logical work is entitled * Considerations 
about rectifying the Julian Calendar.’ 

Newton’s theological writings were begun 
at an early period of his life. An account of 
them will be found in Brewster’s ‘Life,’vol.ii. 
chap. xxiv. Some of them passed from Lady 
Lymington to her executor, and thence into 
the hands of the Eev. J. Ekins, rector of Little 
Sampford, Essex. Newton was known pre- 
vious to 1092 as an ‘ cxccBent Divine ' (JPryme'a 
MSS.), and from 1690 onwards corresponded 
with Locke on questions relating to the inter- 
pretation of prophecy and othor theological 
speculations. M. Biot endeavours to con- 
nect some of these writings with the serious 
illness of 1693, hut without much success. 

In 1690 he sent to Locke his ' Historical 
Account of Two Notable Corruptions of the 
Scriptures,’ dealing with the texts 1 John v. 
7 : 1 For there are three that bear record in 
heaven, the Father, the Sou, and the Holy 
Ghost, and these three are one and 
1 Timothy iii. 16 : 1 Great is the mystery of 
godliness, God manifested in the flesL’ With 
regard to the first text, H ort (New Testament 
Appendix, p. 101) states that it is certainly an 
interpolation : ‘ There is no evidence for the 
inserted words in Greek or in any language 
hut Latin before cent. xiv. , . . The words 
occur at earliest in the latter part of cent, v.’ 
They appear to have been unknown to 
Jerome, and were omitted by Luther in the 
last edition of his 1 Bible,’ though they were 
afterwards restored by his followers, They 
were also omitted by Erasmus in his first two 
editions, but inserted in the edition of 1622, 
They were discussed by Simon in 1089, and 
by Bentley in a publio lecture, 

Newton was of the same opinion as these 
divineB, and argued for the omission of the 


words. In the second text, 1 Timothy iii. 
10, Newton maintained that the word Bins 
was a corruption effected by changing 6, 
which he supposed to be the correct reading, 
into Be. The correct reading is almost cer- 
tainly is, not 6. Hort says ‘ that there is no 
trace of Beos till the last third of cent, iv.’ 
Newton placed its introduction at a later 
date. 

Newton’s design in writing to Locke was 
that he should take the manuscript to Holland 
and have it translated into French and pub- 
lished there. Locke’s contemplated journey 
was put off) and he sent the manuscript, hut 
without Newton’s name, to Le Clerc, who 
undertook to translate and publish it. New- 
ton, who was not at once informed that the 
manuscript had been sent, and, knowing that 
Locke had not gone, supposed that the matter 
had been dropped, changed his mind when he 
was told of Le Olerc’s wishes, and stopped 
the publication. Le Clerc deposited the 
manuscript in the library of tlie Remon- 
strants, and a copy was published in an im- 
perfect form in 1764. A genuine edition 
appeared in vol. v. of Horsley’s 1 Newtoni 
Opera,’ 1779-83. It was reprinted in 1830, 
in Bupport of the Socinian system, and the 
views expressed in it have been quoted as 
proving Newton to bo an anti-Trinitarian. 
They can hardly he pressed so far; they are 
rather the strong expression of his hostility 
to the unfair manner m which, in his opinion, 
certain texts had been treated with a view 
to the support of the Trinitarian doctrine. 

A third work, first printed in 1733, is 
entitled 1 Observations upon the Prophecies 
of Daniol and the Apocalypse.’ In it an 
interpretation is givon of Daniel’s dreams, 
and the relation of tko Apocalypse to the 
Books of Moses and to the prophecy of 
Daniel is considered. 

A bibliography of Newton’s works, toge- 
ther with a list of hooks illustrating his fife 
and works, was published by G. J. Gray in 
1888. This contains 281 entries. A new 
and revised edition, issued in 1908, brings 
the number of entries to 412. The only 
collected edition of his works is that by 
Samuel Horsley (five vols. 4to, 1779-86), 
and this is not eumplete. Some of his mathe- 
matical works were reprinted by Oastillon at 
Lausanne in 1744. Of the 'Prmoipia’ threo 
editions appeared in England in Newton’s 
lifetime, the last, edited by Pemberton, being 
published in 1726. Editions wore published 
at Amsterdam in 1714 and 1723. Pember- 
ton’s edition was reprinted in facsimile at 
Glasgow by Sir "William Thomson (Lord 
Kelvin) and Professor Blackburne in 1871. 
In 1739-42 Le Sueur and Jacquier’a edition 
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appeared at Geneva, The ‘ Principia ’ was 
translated into English by Motte in 1729, 
and a second edition of Motte’s translation, 
revised by W, Davis, was printed in 1808. 
Various editions of particular sections have 
appeared. The one chiefly used at Cam- 
bridge is that of book i. sections i-iii., by 
Percival Frost, 1864 ; 4to edition, 1888. 
There are numerous works illustrating and 
commenting on the ‘ Principia,’ Brougham 
and Routh published an ‘Analytical View’ 
in 1866. Dr. Glaisher’s bicentenary ad- 
dress (Cambridge Chronicle, 20 April, 1888) 
has been often referred to above, and is 
specially important as containing Professor 
Adams’s view on various points. 

The < Optics’ first appeared in English in 
1704, with the two tracts 1 Enumeratio Li- 
neorum tertii Ordinis ’ and 1 Tr&ctatus do Qua- 
drature Curvarum.’ It was translated into 
Latin in 1700 by Samuel Clarke. A second 
English edition without the tracts appeared 
in 1718 j a third in 1721 ; and a fourth, ‘cor- 
rected by the author’s own hand, and left 
before his death with the bookseller,' in 1700. 

The ‘ Optical Lectures read in the Publick 
Schools of tho University of Cambridge, 
Anno Domini, 1669,’ were first printed in 
English in 1728, and in Latin in 1729. Tho 
tract ‘Enumeratio’ closely resembled the 
famous ‘ De Analyei per AEquationea,’ whioh 
was first published ill 1711, and was edited 
by William Jones. Newton's method of 
fluxions appeared in an English translation 
made by John Colson from nn unpublished 
Latin manuscript under the title , 1 Method 
of Fluxions and Infinite Series,’ in 1786 
[cf. Hodgson, James], This was translated 
into French by M. de Buffon in 1740, The 
more important of the works writ ten in con- 
nection with the dispute with Leibnitz have 
been already quoted. Biot and Lefort's edi- 
tion of the ‘Commercium Epistolicum ’ of 
I860 contains additional information. The 
‘Arithmetica Universalis’ first appeared in 
1707, edited by Whislou. 

The personal reminiscences of Newton are 
not very numerous. lie was not above the 
middle size. According to Conduitt, ‘ he had 
a very lively and piercing eye, a oomcly and 
gracious aspect, with a fine head of hair as 
white as silver.’ Bishop Attorbury, however, 
does not altogether agree with this. ‘Indeed,’ 
he says, ‘ in the whole air of his face and 
make there was nothing of that penetrating 
sagacity which appears in his compositions. 
‘He never wore spectacles,’ says Hoarne, 

‘ and novov lost more than one tooth to the 
day of hm death.’ In money matters ho was 
very generous and charitable. In manners 
liis appearance was usually untidy and 


slovenly. Thero are many stories of his ex- 
treme absence of mind when occupied with 
his work. In character he was most modest. 
‘ I do not know what I may appear to tie 
world’ were his words shortly before his 
death, ‘ but to myself I seem to have been 
only like a boy playing on. the seashore, and 
diverting myself in now and then finding# 
smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordi- 
nary, whilst tiro great ocean of truth lay all 
undiscovered before me ’ (Sjenoe, Anec- 
dotes, quoting Chevalier Ramsay, p. 54 ), 
Bishop Burnet speaks of him as the 1 whit® 
soul ’ he ever knew. At the same time, as 
Loelce points out, he was a little too apt to 
raise in himself suspicions where there waa 
no ground for them. In the controversies 
with Hooke, Flamsteed, and Leibnitz, he does 
not appear as a generous opponent; he was 
himself transparently honebt,aud anything in 
an adversary which appeared to luni like 
duplieityor unfair dealing aroused Ids fiercest 
anger. De Morgan, who lias takon aseverer 
view of his actions in these controversies 
than his other biographers, says that ‘it is 
enough that Newton is the greatest phila- 
sophor, and ono of the best of men : we can- 
not find in his character an acquired failing. 
All liis errors are to be traced to a disposi- 
tion whioh seems to have been horn with 
him. . . . Admitting them to the fullest ex- 
tent, he remains an object of unqualified 
wonder, and all but unqualified respect.’ 

An estimate of bis genius is impossible. 
‘ Sibi gralulentur mortales tale tantumqne 
extitisse Humani generis Docus’ are the 
words on his monument at Westminster, 
while on Ronbiliao's statue in Trinity Col- 
lege chapel the inscription is ‘ Newton qui 
genus humanum mgemo suporavit.’ All who 
have written of him use words of tho highest 
admiration. On a talilol in the room in which 
Newton ivas horn at Woolsthorpe manor- 
house is inscribed the celebrated epitaph 
written by Pope s 

Mature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night: 

God said, ‘Let Newton be,’ and all wus light. 

Laplace speaks of the causes ‘ which will 
always assure to tho “Principia” a pre-emi- 
nence above all the othor productions of the 
hum an intellect.’ V ollaire, who was present 
at Newton’s funeral, and was profoundly im- 
pressed by the j ust honours paid to his me- 
mory by ' the chief men of the nation,’ always 
spoke of the philosopher with reverence— ‘if 
all the geniuses of the universe assembled, 
he should lead the band’ (Maktin Siins- 
look, Letters from an English Timelier, 
1802, i, 98-108). ‘ In Isaac Newt on,’ wrote 
Macaulay in his ‘History’ (i. 196), ‘two 
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lands of intellectual power which have little 
in common, and which are not often found 
together in a very high degree of vigour, but 
which are nevertheless equally neeessary in 
the most sublime departm ent of phj sics, were 
united as they have never been united before 
or since. . . . In no other mind have the de- 
monstrative faculty and the inductive faculty 
co-existed in such supreme excellence and 
perfect harmony. 1 

Among the portraits of Newton the chief 
are : In the possession of Lord Portsmouth, 
Hurstbourne Priors, not damaged at the 
fire in 1891, (1) in the hall, head signed 
Gr. Kneller, 1689 ; (2) in the billiard-room, 
head by Kneller, 1702 ; (3) in the library, 
head by Thornhill. In the possession of 
Lord Leconfleld, Petworth House, (4) head 
by Kneller. In the possession of the Royal 
Society, (6) in the meeting-room, over the 
president’s chair, portrait by Jervas, given 
in 1717 by Newton ; (6) in the library, por- 
trait by Vender bank, 1726, given by Vig- 
nolles in 1841 ; (7) portrait by Vanderbank, 
given by M. Folkea, P.R.S. In the pos- 
session of Trinity College, Cambridge, (a) in 
the drawing-room of the lodge, portrait by 
Thornhill, 1710, given by Bentley j (9) in the 
drawing-room of the lodge, portrait given by 
Sam Knight in 1762 ; (10) in the dining-room 
of the lodge, head by Enoch Seeman, given 
by Thomas Hollis ; (11 ) in the college hall, 
full-length portrait by Hitts, 1736, given by 
R. Gale, probably taken from Thornhill’s pic- 
ture, No. 8j (12) in the large combination- 
room, portrait given in 1813 by Mrs. Ring of 
Reading, whose grandmother was Newton's 
niece ; (18) in the small combination-room, 
portrait by Vanderbank, 1726 (P), given by 
R. Smith, 1760; (14) in library, portrait by 
Vanderbank (taken at the age of eighty- three, 
after the publication of the third, edition of 
the ‘ Principia’ ), purchased by Trinity Col- 
lege in 1860. In the Pepys collection there 
is a drawing, probably from Kneller’s por- 
trait (No. 1). 

Many of the above have been engraved. The 
engraving which is best known is one of No. 4 
by J. Smith in 1712. This was done again by 
Simon 1712, Faber, Esplen 1743, and Fry. 
The engraving from the picture in the Pepys 
collection is also well known. The Vander- 
bank portrait of 1726 was engraved by Vertue 
in 1726, A. Smith, and Faber. There is a 
mezzotint by MacArdell, 1760, of Enoch 
Seaman’s picture, and on engraving by T. 0. 
Barlow of the Kneller picture of 1689 (No. 1 
above). 

A very beautiful statue by Roubiliac was 
given to Trinity College by the master, Dr. 
Robert Smith, in 1760, and is now in the 


ante-chapel, W ordsworth in his ‘ Prelude 1 
(bk. iii.) detected in Newton’s 1 silent face,’ 
as depicted in this work of art, 

The marble index of a mind for ever 
Voyaging through strange seas of Thought, 

alone. 

There is also a bust by Roubiliac, 1761, in 
Trinity College Library, and a east of Now- 
ton’s face, takenj in the opinion of competent 
judges, during life. The Royal Society and 
Trinity College possess other interesting 
relics. Copies of the bust exist at Bowooa 
Park, and elsewhere. 

[The most complete life of Newton is that 
by Sir D. Brewster, Memoirs of the Life, 
Writings, and Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton, 
1855 ; 2nd ed. 1860. Materials for a life col- 
lected. by Conduilt are among the Portsmouth 
MSS. By far the most valuable collection of 
facts relating to him ie the .Synoptical View of 
Newton’s Life contained in Newton's correspon- 
dence with Cotes, edited by Edlebton in 1 860. 
Shorter notices have been published by Biot, 
Biographic Universelle, translated in the Li- 
brary of Useful Knowledge, 1820, and by Be 
Morgan, Knight's Portrait Gallery, 1840. Aa 
Eloge do M. le Chevalier Newton was written 
by Fontenollo in 1728, partly from materials 
collected by Couduitt. This and the account 
given in Tumor's collection for the History of 
the Town and Soke of Grantham, 180B, are based 
on a sketch drawn up by Couduitt soon after 
Newton's denLh. Pemberton’s View of Sir Isaac 
Newton's Philosophy, 4to, 172B, is interesting rs 
being the account of a near friend, and Rigaud's 
Historical Essay on the first publication of Sir 
I, Newton'B Principia abounds with important 
and accurate information. Maclaurin’s Account 
of Sir I. Newton’s Philosophical Discoveries, 
1775. should bomentioned. Ball’s Short History 
of Mathematics, Cambridge, 1893, contains a valu- 
able account of Newton’s mathematical writinga; 
Ball's Essay on Newton’s Principia, Cambridge, 
1803, gives a full account of the writing of the 
Principia, and contains letters not previously 
printod. Important collections of letters are to be 
found in Raphson's History of Fluxions, 1716 ; 
Rigaud's Gcrrcsp. of Scientific Men, iepr. from 
originals in possession of the Earl of Macclesfield, 
Oxford 1841 ; Leibnitz’s Math. Sohriiteu, Berlin, 
1849; Baily’sLife ofFlamsteed, London, 1886; Hes 
Maizraux' Recueil do diverses pieces sur la Phi- 
losophic, &c.,Arasterdam 1 1720(2ndod.l740) ; and 
Buch'sHist.ofRoyalSociety,1766 ; (Spence's An eo- 
dotes, 1820 ; Stukeley's Memoirs (Surtees Soc,); 
Notes and Queries, 8th ser. vi. 884.] R. T. G. 

NEWTON, JAMES (1664 P-1760), bot- 
anist, was born probably at Leeds about 1664, 
According to Ralph Thoreeby be was appren- 
ticed to a whitesmith at Leeds, He afterwards 
graduated M.D., and subsequently, accord- 
ing to Noble, kept a private lunatic asylum 
near Islington turnpike ( Biogr , Ilist. of Eng- 
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land, iii 280), lie studie 1 botany to divert 
his attention in some measure from the sad 
objects uudor his care. lie died at his asy- 
lum 6 Nov. 1750 (Gent. Mag, 1750, p. 625). 

Newton's only separate published work 
was a posthumous herbal, the lull title of 
which is ‘ A Compleat Ilerbal of the late 
James Newton, M.D., containing the Prints 
and the English Names of several thousand 
Trees, Plants, Shrubs, Flowers, Exotics, &c. 
All curiously engraved on Copper Plates,’ 
London, 1762, 8vo. This work contains an 
engraved portrait, inscribed 'James Newton, 
M.D.,yEtatis Sli® 78,’ a dedication to Earl 
Harcourt by ‘ J ames Newton, Hector of N ewn- 
ham in Oxfordshire,’ apparently the author’s 
son, and a preface, seemingly bv the same. 
The preface states that ‘This Herbal was 
begun by James Newton, M.D., about 1680,’ 
and was ‘the work of his younger days.’ ‘In 
his more mature and knowing years’ the 
author entered ‘ upon his other “ Universal 
and Compleut History of Plants, with their 
loons.” ’ ‘ As his first Herbal,’ tlie preface 
continues, ‘ begins with Crass, tba other be- 
gins with Apples j and had lie lived a few 
months longer he might have published it 
compleat and entire ; for at his death he had 
printed his “ First Book of Apples ’’ and Part 
of the Second Book, but dying suddenly, 
this valuable Work lias lain by till now of 
late.’ Thors is no text of the body of the 
work, but there are an alphabetical (able of 
authors cited, 176 pages of engravings, ten 
to twenty on a page, with English names, 
and an English index. In the table of authors 
it is mentioned that John Oomelinus of Am- 
sterdam gave the author specimens of rare 
plants from the Plvysick Harden at Amster- 
dam for his liortus siccus ; that J ames Suther- 
land of Edinburgh accompanied the author 
in searching after plants thereabouts; and 
that J olm Hay was his ' good friend.’ Iiobort’s 
continual ion of Morison’s * Plantarum Ilis- 
toria’ (1686) is cited, as well as the second 
volume of Ray’s * Historia ’ (1688), but not 
tho third (1704). Subsequent editions, of 
which the sixth is dated 1802, only differ in 
their title-pages. 

In the Banksian library in the British 
Museum is a copy of another work by New- 
ton, with no title-page, lettered ‘Enchiridion 
Universale Plantarum,’ which contains the 
same table of authors as the ‘ Ilerbal,’ forty 
pages of text, and fifteen plates. At the be- 
ginning this work is stated to be ‘ In Three 
General Parts. The First treating of Trees 
and Shrubs. The Second of Perfect Herbs. 
The Third of Imperfect Kinds ; ’ but tlie 
text only includes ‘ Liber I. Do Arboribus 
Pomifens,’ and the first two plates represent 


nearly forty kinds of apples; so that this is 
clearly the beginning ol the author’s second 
herbal. 

Dillenius, when, in his edition of Ray’s 
‘Synopsis’ (1724), acknowledging observa- 
tions by Newton, speaks of him as dead- 

probably an error arising from Newton’s am 

and long retirement from known botanical 
work. There is one paper by him in the 
‘Philosophical Transactions’ (xx. 268), ‘On 
the Effects of Papaver coraiculatum lutsum 
eaten in mistake for Eryngo.’ The Sloane 
Herbarium contains specimens collected by 
him in Scotland, Middlesex, Kont, Dorset 
Somereet, Cornwall, Wales, and Westmorei 
land ; and Plultenet speaks of him as 
‘Stivpium Brilannicarum explorator inde- 
fessus.’ 

[Britton and Boulger’s Biographical Index of 
. . . BoUnibts, 1803; Tidmon and Dyer’s Mora 
of Middlesex, I860, p. 389 ; and tbo works oi 
Newton ubovo quoted,] (J, S. p, 

NEWTON, JOHN, D.D. (1622-1678), 
mathematician and astronomer, was born at 
Oundle, Northamptonshire, in 1622. His 
father, Humphrey Newton, was the second 
son of John Newton of Axmouth in Devon- 
shire. Ho became commoner of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, in 1687, and graduated B.A. in 
1641 and M.A. in 1642, the king and oourt 
being then at Oxford. lie remained loyal to 
the king during the protectorate, and sup- 
ported himself by his eminent skill in mathe- 
matics and astronomy. At tho Restoration 
he obtained tbo degree of D.D., and was in 
1001 madoking’8 chaplain and rector of Ross 
in Herefordshire, wliero ho died on 26 Dec. 
1078. Ho was appointed canon of Hereford 
in 1678, and held the roctory of Upmineter 
in Essex from 1062. Two sons, Thomas and 
John, matriculated from St. Mary llall, Ox- 
ford, respectively in 1 GOO and 1678, Newton 
is described by Wood (At/ieiue Oxon.) as 
‘ learned, but capricious and humerous.’ He 
wus_ the author of several works on arith- 
metic and astronomy, designed to facilitate 
the use of decimal notation and logarithmic 
methods, He was also an advocate of educa- 
tional reform in grammar schools ; he pro- 
tested against the narrowness of the system 
which taught Latin and nothing else to boys 
ignorant ol their mother tongue ; and com- 
plained that hardly any grammar-sohool 
masters were competont to teach arithmetic, 
geometry, and astronomy. With the object 
of supplying the means of teaching a wider 
and more practical curriculum, ho wrote 
school-books on these subjects, and also on 
logic and rhetoric. 

The following is a list of his works in 
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chronological order ; they are all in English; in the Mediterranean trade. His mother, 
1. ‘Institutio Mathematical Decimal tables ■who gaye him some religious training, died 
of natural sines, tangents, and secants, and of consumption 11 July 1732. Thereupon 
of logarithms ; solution of plane and sphe- his father married again, and the child was 
rical triangles ; with applications to astro- sent to school at Stratford, Essex, where 
nomy, dialling, and navigation, 1654, 2. ‘As- he learned some Latin. When ho was eleven 
tronomia Britannica,’ so called because de- (1736) lie went to sea with his father, and 
cimals are used and the calculations are made six voyages with him before 1742. In 
made for the meridian of London, In two that year the elder Newton retired from the 
boohs, dedicated to the Earl of Warwick, service, and subsequently becominggovernor 
who was an admiral of the fleet, 1057. of York Port, under the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
Tliis and the foregoing work were printed panv, was drowned there in 1761. Mean- 
by William Leyboum [q.v.] S. ‘Help to while the son, after returning from a voyage 
Calculation,’ 1667. 4. ‘ Sixteenpence in the to Venice about 1743, was impressed on 
Pound,’ an interest table, 1667. 6. ‘Tri- board H.M.S. Harwich, and, although made 

gonometria Britannica,' in two books, one a midshipman through his father’s influence, 
of them from the Latin of Henry Gelli- he soon deserted. When recaptured he was 
brand, 1668. 6. ‘ Chiliades centum Logo- degraded to the rank of a common seaman 

rithmorum,’ 1069. 7. ‘ Geometrical Trigo- (1746), and at his own request exchanged 
nometry,’ 1659. 8. ‘Mathematical Ele- off Madeira into a slaver, which took him to 

ments,' three parts, 1660. 9. 1 A Perpetual the coast of Sierra Leone. Ho became sub- 
Diary or Almanac,’ 1662. 10. ‘ Description sequently servant to a slave-trader on one 
of Use of Carpenter's Rule,' 1687. 11. ‘Epbe- of the Plantane islands, and suffered brutal 
merides of Interest and Hate of Money at persecution. By another master he was 
6 per cent.’ 1667. 12. ‘ Chiliades centum treated more humanely, and was given some 
Logarithmorum et Tabula partium Propor- share in the business. Early in 1748 he was 
tionalium,’ 1667. 13. ‘The Scale of Inle- rescued at a place called Kittam by the cap- 
rest: or the Use of Decimal Tractions and tain of a vessel whom his father had asked 
Table of Logarithms,’ composed and pub- to look out for him. 

lished for the use of an English mathemati- During his wandering life he had lost all 
cal and grammar school to be set up at Ross sense of religion, and afterwards accused 
in Herefordshire, 1068. This hook contains himself of degrading debauchery. But the 
two dedications, one to tho Archbishop of dangers of the homeward voyagB, when New- 
Canterhury and the Bishops of London and ton was set to steer the ship through a storm, 
Hereford, the other to Lord Scudamore and suddenly awakened in him strong religious 
other property owners about Ross. His feeling, To the end of his days he kept the 
views on grammar-school education are as- anniversary of his 1 conversion,’ 10 (21st 
pounded in a preface of thirty-six pages. N.S.) March 1748, as a day of humiliation 
14. ‘School Pastime for Young Children, 1 and thanksgiving for his ‘ great deliverance.' 
dedicated to Tliomne holey, 1609, contains On settling again in England, he was offered 
a preface of eighteen pages on the education by a Liverpool friend of his father, Mr. 
of infants. 16. ‘Art of Practical Gauging,’ Manesty, the command of one of his slave 
1069. 16. ‘Introduction to the Art of vessels. He preferred, however, to go as 

Logic,’ 1671, dedicated to Henry Milberue. mate first (1748-9). On 12 Feb. 1750 he was 
17. ' Introduction to the Art of Rhetorio,’ married at Chatham to Mary Catlett, the 
1671. 18. ‘The Art of Natural Arithmetic,’ daughter of a distant relative, with whom 
1071. 19, 1 The English Academy, or a brief he had been in love since 1742, when he was 
Introduction to the Seven Liberal Arts,' only seventeen, and the girl no more than 

1677. 20. * Introduction to Geography,’ fourteen, Three voyages followed his mar- 

1678. 21. ‘ Cosmography,’ 1679. 22. ‘ In- rioge, hut in 1764, owing to ill-health, he 

troduction to Astronomy.' relinquished his connection with the sea. 

A portrait of Newton is prefixed to his During his adventurous career as a sailor he 
‘Mathematical Elements.’ succeeded in educating himself. Even while 

[Works ; Wood’s Athens Oxoa. sd. Bliss, iii. “ he had mastered the first six books 
1180; Granger's Biog. Hist. 1778, iii. 297; of Euclid, drawing the figures on the sand. 
Chalmers’s Biog, Diet.] O. P. Subsequently he taught himself Latm, read- 

ing Virgil, Terence, Livy, and Erasmus, and 
NEWTON, JOHN (1726-1807), divine learning Horace bv heart. At the same time 
and friend of the poet Cowper, born in Lon- he studied the Bible with increasing devo- 
don on 24 July 1726 (O.S.), was son of a tion ; and adopted, under the instruction of 
commander in the merchant service engaged a friend at St. Kitts (Captain Olunie), Cal- 
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vinistic views of theology. Although a 
captain of slave-ships, he repressed swearing 
and profligacy, and read the Liturgy twice 
on Sunday with the crew. 

From 1766 to 1760 Newton held, on the 
recommendation of llanesty, the post of sur- 
veyor of the tides at Liverpool. Shortly 
after his settlement there, Whitefield, whom 
he had already met in London, arrived in 
Liverpool. Newton became his enthusiastic 
disciple, and gained the nickname of “young 
'Whitefield.’ At a later period Wesley 
visited the town, and Newton laid the foun- 
dation of a lasting friendship with him ; 
while he obtained introductions to Giim- 
shaw at Haworth, Venn at Huddersfield, 
Berridge at Everton, and Romaine in Lon- 
don. Still eagerly pursuing his studies, he 
taught him«elfi Greek, and gamed some know- 
ledge of Hebrew and Syrmo, ne soon re- 
solved to undertake some ministerial work; 
hut ha was undecided whether to become 
an independent minister or a clergyman of 
the church of England. In December 1768 
he applied for holy orders to the Archbishop 
of York, on a title in Yorkshire, hut received 
through tho archbishop’s secretary ’ the softest 
refusal imaginable.’ In 1760 he wasfor three 
months in charge of an independent congre- 

g alion at Warwick. In 1763 he was brought 
y Dr. Ilawcis, rector of AldwinHe, to the 
notice of Lord Dartmouth, the yonng evan- 
gelical nobleman ; and on 29 April 1764 was 
ordained deacon, and on 17 June priest. His 
earliest charge was the curacy of Obey, 
Buckinghamshire, in Lord Dartmouth's pa- 
tronage. In the same year he published an 
account of his life at sea and of nis religious 
experiences, called ‘The Authentic Narra- 
tive.’ ItTeached a second edition within the 
year, and still holds a high place in the his- 
tory of the evangelical movement. 

Olney was a small market town occupied 
in the manufacture of straw plait and pillow 
lace, with a large poor population, Moses 
Browno [q. v.] was the vicar, but had recently 
ceased to reside, on his appointment to the 
chaplaincy of Moxden College, Blackheath. 
Newton's stipend, which was only 602, a 
ear, was soon supplemented by the muni- 
cence of John Thornton the evangelical 
merchant, to whom he had sent a copy 
of 'The Authentic Narrative,’ Thornton 
allowed him 2002. a year, enjoining him to 
keep ‘ open house ’ for those ' worthy of enter- 
tainment ( ’ to 1 help the poor,’ and to draw on 
him for what ha required further. Newton 
faithfully discharged the trust. The church 
became so crowded that a gallery was added. 
Prayer-meetings, at which his parishioners 
and his friends among the neighbouring dis- 


senting ministers took part with him in l es jj, 
ing the prayers, were held in the large rooat 
at Lord Dartmouth's old mansion, tire Great 
House. Newton preached incessantly 
only in Olney, hut in cottages and houisof 
friends far and near. 

In October 1707 the poet Cowper and 
Mrs. Unwin settled at Olney. Their house 
at Orchard Side was only separated from the 
vicarage by a paddock. Cowper at onca idea- 
tified himself with the religious life of the 
village. He joined Newton in all religion 
services, in his preaching tours, and in his 
visits to the sick and dying. But in 1772-3 
Oowper’s religious madneBS returned, and he 
made a renewed attempt at suicide [see 
Cowpee, William], Cowper’s mania ulti- 
mately took a Calvinietic tone; but it is mote 
reasonable to attribute this fact to the fierce 
Oolvinistic controversy which raged at the 
time in the religious world than to the in- 
fluence of Newton, whose Calvinism woe 
always moderate, and a latent rather then s 
conspicuous force. The extreme tension and 
emotional excitement of the life at Olney 
under Newton’s guidance muBt, however, 
have been very dangerous to Cowper. Still 
more dangerous was the spirit of desolation 
and self-aocusalion which pervades all New- 
ton’s writings, and which is directly reflected 
in the hymns and letters written by Cowper 
while at Olney. Newton regarded spiritual 
conflict as the normal type of God’s dealing 
with the awakened soul (see Omioeok, let- 
ters, letter xi), and banco was blind to the 
disastrous physical effects of Cowper's delu- 
sion. _ He throughout treated him with 
exquisite tenderness. For Ihirtoen months 
Cowper and Mrs. Unwin lived with him at 
the vicarage. To the and of his life he had 
the deepest affection for Oowper, and they 
never ceased to correspond together. Two 
temporary broaches in their friendship-on 
the publication of the 1 Task’ and on Cowper's 
removal to Weston— were due to Newton's 
puritanical objections to every form of secular 
amusement, and to any sort of toleration 
for Roman Catholicism — sentiments which 
Cowper only imperfectly shared. TIis letters 
had always the affectionate aim of removing 
Cowper’s delusion as to the divine reproba- 
tion, but they generally deepened his gloom. 
They were, however, not always sombre. 
N e wton, like Cowper, was capable at times of 
an easy, natural, and even playful epistolary 
style (see especially Sotrnmi, LifeofConjftr, 
iv, 111), and sought to amuso Oowper by a 
display of a shrewd and quaint humour (see 
Bull, Life of John Newton, p. 2CQ ; efi 
Ovbetoh'i EvangiUoal Revival, p. 74; Cecil, 
Aneedotes ; Nbwtojv, Letters to Lull sj 
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Newport Pagnell ; Cuipbell, Conversational 
Remarks of John Newton). Jay of Bath, 
credited Newton with ‘the drollest fetches 
of humour.’ 

During his residence at Olney Newton 
published a volume of ‘Olney Sermons' 
(1787); a ‘Review of Ecclesiastical History,’ 
which suggested to Joseph and Isaac Milner 
the idea of their large ‘History’ (1770) ; and 
‘Omicron’s Letters’ (1774), which had ap- 
peared in the ‘ Gospel Magazine ’ under that 
signature. Other letters under the signature 
of * Vigil’ were added to the edition of 1786, 
Finally, in 1779 was issued the ‘Olney 
Hymn9,’ which had great and lasting popu- 
larity. The hook contained sixty-eight pieces 
by Cowper, and 280 by Newton, including 
1 How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 1 ’ The 
contrast between the two writers’ contribu- 
tions is nob great, but such hymns as exhibit 
anvreal flasho fpoetic genius may generally be 
safely assigned to Oowper. Only about twenty 
of the hymns remain in general use. One of 
the finest by Newton is * Glorious things of 
Thee are spoken,’ and it is the only really 
jubilant hymn in the book (see JULIAN 1 , Diet, 
of Hijmnalogy). The last years at Olney had 
their discouragements. The prayer meetings 
had led to much party spirit, sell-conceit, and 
antinomianism. Newton’s zealous attempts 
to check some dangerous orgies on 6 Nov. 
so infuriated the rabble that he had to givo 
them money in order to protect his house 
from violence. Consequently, in January 
1780, he accepted the offer made by John 
Thornton of the benefice of St. Mary Wool- 
noth with St. Mary Woolchuroh, Lombard 
Street. 

When Newton came to London, Romaine 
was the only other evangelical incumbent 
there. His church accordingly was soon 
crowded by strangers, and to the end of his 
life his congregation was very large. The 
bulk of his preaching was extempore, and 
both Venn and Cecil testify to his scant pre- 
aration. His utteranoe was not clear, and 
is gestures were uncouth. But his marked 
personality and history, his quaint illustra- 
tions, his intense conviction of sin, and his 
direct address to men’s perplexities, tempta- 
tions, and troubles, sent his words home. His 
printed sermons have no literary value. In 
1781 he published his most considerable 
work, ‘ Oardiphonia,’ a selection from his re- 
ligious correspondence. The easy and natu- 
ral style of the book, the sincerity, fervour, 
and almost womanly tenderness of the 
writer, and the vivid presentation of evan- 
gelical truths, gave it an immediate popu- 
larity, and it opened to Newton, his most 
distinctive office in the evangelical revi- 
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val — that of a writer of spiritual letters. 
Numbers of these have been published since 
his death. He said that his letters would 
fill many folios, and that ‘ it was the Lord’s 
will that he should do most by them.’ Among 
the persons whom at various times he aided 
by his personal counsel are Thomas Scott, 
the biblical commentator, whom he con- 
verted, after much debate, from Bocinianism ; 
William Wilberforce at the crisis of his 
conversion (1786) ; Richard Cecil [q.v.], his 
biographer; Claudius Buchanan [q.v.], the 
eminent Indian chaplain, who was converted 
by a sermon at St. Mary Woolnoth ; young 1 
Jay, the eloquent minister at Bath, who has 
left a graphic account of Newton’s breakfast 
parties; young Charles Simeon, whom he 
visited at Cambridge; and Hannah More, 
with whom he stayed at Cowslip Green. In 
1786, the Handel colebration, which to his 
stern mind seemed a profanation of sacred 
things, drew from him a series of sermons 
on the texts in the oratorio of the ‘ Messiah.’ 
In 1788 he aided Wilberforce by publishing 
his own experiences of the slave trade — a tem- 
perate, restrained, but ghastly recital of facts. 
In 1789 he published ‘ Apologia,’ a strenuous 
defence of hiB adhesion to the church of Eng- 
land, and an effective defence of establishment. 
It was called forth apparently by oharges of 
inconsistency, grounded on his attendance at 
dissenting chapels, and on his contempt for 
all distinctive tenets outside the evangelical 
creed. On 16 Dec. 1790 he suffered the loss 
of his wife, whom to the end he loved with 
what he feared was an idolatrous love. She 
died of cancer. He had been preparing for 
the blow for months in prayer, and he had 
strength to preach three times while she lay 
dead in the house, and then her funeral ser- 
mon. The anniversaries of her death were 
always seasons for him of solemn medita- 
tion, often marked also by very lame but 
touching momorial verses. Just as in the 
‘ Narrative ’ he had expressed the depths of 
his unregenerate crimes, and in the ‘ Cardi- 
phonia’ his regenerate depravity, so now in 
his ‘ Letters to a Wife ’ (2 vols. 1793) he 
unfolded the innermost recesses of his life- 
long love. He had no dread of the world’s 
judgment which leads most men to shrink 
from uttering their darkest and holiest 
secrets. 

Newton’s house was kept henceforward by 
his niece Eliza, daughter of George Ontlett, 
whom he had adopted as an orphan in 
1774. As his sight gradually failed he de- 

? ended entirely on her devoted care of him. 
n 1802-3, however, she fell into a deep 
melancholy, which necessitated her removal 
to Bedlam. It is said that Newton, old and 
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blind, daily stood under her window in the 
hospital, and asked his guide if ska had 
waved her handkerchief. After her recovery 
she married an optician named Smith in 
1806, hut she remained with her husband 
under Newton’s roof. In 1702 he was pre- 
sented with the degree of D.D. by the uni- 
versity of New Jersey. He continued to 

E reach till the last year of his life, although 
e was too blind to see his text, and the 
failure of his faculties grew painful. In 1808, 
when Cecil entreated him to give up preach- 
ing, he replied, ‘I cannot stop. What I shall 
the old African blasphemer stop while ho 
can speak ? ’ His last sermon, during which 
he had to be reminded of his subjeot, was for 
tlio sufferers from Trafalgar (1806). He died 
on 21 Deo. 1807, and was buried by tho side 
of Mb wife in St. Mary Woolnoth. The 
bodies of both were removed to Olney in 
189S, when St. Mary’s church was cleared of 
all human remains. An anonymous poiLrait 
of Newton, dated 1791, is mentioned by Brom- 
ley, and a drawing in crayons, by J. Bussell, 
lt.A., is in the possession of the Church 
Missionary Society. 

Newton’s ohief works are: 1. ‘An Authen- 
tic Narrative of some . . . Particulars in the 
Life of . . . John Newton,’ 1st ed. 1764; 2nd 
ed. 178 1 ; 3rd ed. 170D ; other editions 1776, 
1780,1792. 2. ‘Omicron: Twenty-six Let- 
ters on Religious Subjects,’ 1st ed. 1774 ; 
2nd ed. 177C. 3. ‘ Omicron ... to which are 
added fourteen Lett ora . , . formerly published 
under the signature of Vigil; and three 
fugitive Pieoes in verse,’ 1786; other edi- 
tions 1793, 1798. 4. ‘ Olney Hymns,’ 1st ed. 
1779; 2nd ed. 1781; 3rd ed. 1783: 4th ed. 
1787 ; other editions 1792, 1796, 1797, &o. 
B. ‘ Cordiphonia, or the Utterance of the 
Heart,’ 1st ed. 1781 ; frequently reprinted. 
Other works : 6. 1 Discourses ... ml ended for 
the Pulpit,’ 1760. 7. ‘Sermons, preached 
in the Parish Church of Olney,’ 1707, 8. ‘ A 
Review of Ecclesiastical History,’ 1770. 
9. ‘ Messiah ; Fifty . . , Discourses on tho . . . 
Scriptural Passages ... of the , . . Oratorio 
of Handel,’ 1786. 10. ‘ Apologia: Four Let- 
ters to a Minister of an Independent Ohuroh,’ 
1789. 11. ‘The Ohristian Correspondent: 
Letters to Captain Olunie from the Year 
1761 to 1770,’ 1790. 12. ‘Letters to a Wife,’ 
1793. Posthumous works: 13. ‘The Works 
of Rev, John Newton,’ 6 vols. 1808; new 
ed. 12 vols. 1821. 14. ‘ The Works of Rev. 
John Newton, 1 vol., with ‘ Memoir,’ by R. 
Cecil,' 1 827. 16. ‘ One Hundred and Twenty 
Letters to Rev. W. Bull from 1708 to 1806,’ 
1847. 

(Memoir by R. Cecil, attaebed to Newton’s 
Works; EulTsLife of John Newton ; Letters and 


Conversational Remarks of John Newton 
by John Campbell, 1808 ; Life of Jay of 
(reminiscence:.) ; Bull’s Memorials ot Rev, yyjj 
ham Hull ; Notes and Queries, 8th Ber. vi 38t". 
John Newton; Centenary Memorials, eiJo^ 
Callis, 1908; art. Cowrnn,'WiLmAi!.] H.L.B 

NEWTON, Sib RICHARD (1870?, 

1448P), judge, son of JohnCradookof Newton 

(Newtown or Trenowydd) in Montgomery- 
shire (a descendant of Howell ap Gronwy), by 
his second wife, Margaret, daughter of Sir 
Owen Moythe of Castle Odwyn and Foun- 
tain Gate, was bom probably about 1370, 
Becoming serjeanl-at-law in the name of 
Newton on 28 Nov. 1424, he was justice 
itinerant in Pembrokeshire in 1426-7, and 
on 15 Oct. 1429 was mado king's seijeant, 
In 1430 he was elected recorder of Biistol, 
and on 8 Nov. 1438 was appointed justice of 
tho common bench, to the presidency of which 
he was advanced on 14 Oct. 1439. He re. 
ceived the honour of knighthood about the 
same time. Between 1439 and 1447 he was 
one of the triers of potitions to parliament 
from Gascony and other parts beyond seas. 
He died at an advanced age, betweon 18 Not, 
1448, when the last fine was levied before 
him, and 10 June 1449, when his sucoesaor, 
Sir John Prisot, was appointed. 

Newton was an able lawyer, with a strong 
bias in favour of the royal prerogative. He 
married twice, viz. (1) Emma, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Porrott of llarroldston St. Isaolls, 
Pembrokeshire ; (2) Emmota, daughter of 
Johu Hervey of Loudon. He had issue by 
both wives. One of his descendants, John 
Newton of Barr’s Court, Gloucestershire, re- 
ceived, by patent of 16 Aug. 1 6G0, the honour 
of a baronetcy, with remainder, in default of 
male issue, to John Newton of Gonerby, 
Lincolnshire, who succeeded to the title in 
1661, and was great-great-grandson of John 
Newton of Westby, Lincolnshire, ancestor 
of Sir Isaac Newton. Tho honour beoame 
extinct in 1743. 

Newton’s Bcoond wife appoarB to bo iden- 
tical with Emmota Newton, widow, who 
died in 1475, holding lands in the neigh- 
bourhood of Yatton, Somerset, whore, iathe 
parish church, is an el aborato alt ar-tomb,with 
the effigies of a judge wearing the collar of 
S S, and his lady by his side. Tho inscrip- 
tion is effaced, but the monument is iu the 
style of the fifteenth oentury, and probably 
marks the place of Newton's sepulture. 

JHarl. MS. 807, f. 806; Nichols’s Leissster- 
sbire, iv. 807 ; Atkyne’s Gloucestershire, p 148 ; 
Herald and Genealogist, iv. 486, ct saq. ; Wot- 
tun’s Baronetage, i. 146, ot soq. ; Misc. Gen. et 
Herald (new ser.), i. 100-71; Burke’s Kxtinet 
Baronetage ; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. ii. 249, 
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vii. 16, 399; Proceedings of the Archceological 
Institute, 1851, pp. 237 et saq. ; Eot Purl. iv. 
v. passim , Taylor’s Book about Bristol, p, 91 ; 
Barrett’s Hist, and Antiq. of Bristol, p. 115 ; 
Collinsun’s Somersetshire, p. 619 ; Budder's Glou- 
cestershire, p. 296 ; Boss's laves of the Judges ; 
Du»dule’s Orig. p. 46, Chron. Ser. p. 02; Year- 
book, do Term Michael, vol. iv Hen. VI, fol. 26, 
et seq ; Proe. and Ord. Privy Council, _ od. 
Nicolas, iv. 6; Archsologia, viv. 388 ; Shilling- 
ford's Letters (Camd. Sor.) ; Hardy and Page’s 
Cal. Feet of Fines, 1892, p. 196 ; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 6th Hep. App. p. 534, 9th Bep. App. pt. 
i. p. 114.] J. M. B. 

NEWTON, RICHARD (1676-1753), edu- 
cational reformer, was the youngest and last 
surviving son of Thomas Newton, lord of 
the manor of Lavendon, Buckinghamshire, 
who married Katharine, daughter and co- 
heiress of Martin Ilervey of Weston Favell, 
Northamptonshire. She died 12 Sept. 1680, 
and was buried at Lavendon. Their son 
Bichard was horn at Yardley Park, a house 
which his father rented from Lord North- 
ampton, on 8 Nov. 1676. lie was educated 
at Westminster School, being admitted to St. 
Peter’s College in 1090, and was duly elected 
to Oxford, matriculating at Christ Ohurch 
on 16 June 1094, and becoming a student of 
that house in the same year. His degrees 
were B.A, 1698, M.A. 1701, B.D. 18 March 
1707-8, and D.D. from Ilart Hall 7 Dec. 
1710. For several years he discharged with 
great reputation the duties of tutor at Christ 
Church, and in 1704 he was appointed by the 
then bishop of London to the rectory of Bud- 
borough, Northamptonshire. Many years 
later, in 1743, when tauntad with the fact 
that he had not. resided at his benefice for 
above twenty years, he acknowledged the 
truth of the accusation, but urged that during 
that time he had not appropriated to liis 
own use one farthing of its revenue, the 
whole having been given eithpr to the resi- 
dent curate, or to pious and charitable uses. 
He added that he would have resigned this 
preferment long before had he been allowed 
by the bishop to nominate the curate as his 
successor, and in 1748 he vacated the living 
on the understanding that the curate was 
promoted to it. Newton was appointed in 
1710, on tberecommendation of Dean Aldrich, 
to the post of principal of Hart Hall, and 
was installed by him on 28 July 1710. This 
position, he explained, ‘was not coveted by 
me, nor have X reason to he fond of it. I 
was sent for from a very peaceful retirement 
by my now deceased mends to do what I 
have been attempting.’ He partly educated, 
dwelling in their father’s house, the Duke of 
Newcastle and his younger brother, Henry 


Pelham, and the latter accompanied him t<i 
Oxford to complete the course of education, 
being admitted at Hart Hall on 6 Sept. 1710. 
It has been stated that when Henry Pelham, 
his pupil, became prime minister, Newton 
was more than once employed to compose the 
king's speeches. 

As principal of the hall, Newton laboured 
with much zeal and amid great ridicule for 
two things. He desired that it should he 
established as a college, and that poor students 
should be trained in it for the ministry on 
very moderate terms of payment. Hart Hall 
had long been subject to the payment of a 
small quit-rent to Exeter College, and some 
of the college fellowR, with Dr. John Cony- 
beare [q. v.T at their head, opposed its incor- 
poration. Newton built, at a cost of nearly 
1,600/., one-fourth part of a largB quadrangle, 
consisting of a chapel, consecrated by Potter, 
then bishop of Oxford, on 26 Nov. i716, and 
an angle, containing fifteen single rooms ; 
purchased the adjoining property at a cost of 
l60/. more, and endowed the new institution 
with an annuity of 63/. 6s. 8tZ. out of his 
estate at Lavendon. ThB other buildings, 
which were intended to comprise a library, 
hall, principal’s lodgings, and further rooms 
for the students, were never erected, mainly 
through his disappointment in his expecta- 
tions of assistance from the wealthy among 
his former pupils, and especially from the 
Pelhams j but plans of them are in William 
Williams’s ‘ Oxonia Depicta ’ and in the ‘ Ox- 
ford Almanac ’ for 1740. After many yeare 
Newton triumphed over all obstacles. The 
attorney-general advised against the claim of 
Exeter College, the proposed rules and sta- 
tutes were confirmed by the king on 3 Nov. 
1789, the charter was granted on 27 Aug. 
1740, and Newton became the first principnl 
of Hertford College. For these long-con- 
tinued exertions Newton incurred the charge 
of beiug ‘ founder-mad.’ 

Newton’s statutes for Hertford College 
were strict, and aimed at economy and effi- 
ciency of supervision over the undergra- 
duates by the tutors. He believed in dispu- 
tations, and insisted on English composition, 
but not on poetry, exoept in the case of the 
pupils ‘ having a genius’ for it. There are 
frequent sneers in the ‘ TorrceFilius ’ of Nicho- 
las Amhtirst and the pamphlets of the period 
at his economical system of living, mainly 
on the ‘small-beer and apple dumplings en- 
joinedevery Friday’ and the ‘ pease and bacon’ 
of another day, and the time came when he 
dropped the ‘ small beer.’ It is not to be 
wondered at that with such a system of diet 
he became involved in controversy with the 
authorities of other colleges on the migration 
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of his pupils. The new college languished 
for a timo, and -was dissolved through insuf- 
ficiency of endowments in 1806. After some 
•years the premises were occupied by Magda- 
len Hall, but that in turn was dissolved in 
1874, when Hertford College was reconsti- 
tuted [see under Mioiiell, RiOhakd], 

In 1712 Newton offered himself for the 
post of public orator, but was defeated by 
Digby Cotes, liis chance having been spoilt 
by the contention of t lie then vice-chancellor 
that, as a doctor of divinity, he was ineli- 
gible for the post. Newton’s sole preferment 
in the church was a canonrv at Christ Church, 
into which he was installed on 6 Jan. 1762-3, 
the excuse given by Henry Pelham for the 
neglect of his old tutor and friend being that 
he never ashed for anything. Most of his 
spare time was passed at Lavendon Grange, 
an estate which his father had purchased, 
and he often took the undergraduates of his 
college there to stay with him. He died 
there on Easier eve, 21 April 1768, and was 
buried in the chancel of Lavondon Church, 
a mural monument to his memory being 
placed on tho north wall of the chancol. 
His first wife was Catherine, daughter of 
Andrew Adams of Welton, Northampton- 
shire, by whom lie had ona daughter, Jane, 
who married tho Rov. Knight loy Adams. He 
married secondly Alary, fifth daughter and 
ninth child of Sir Willoughby Hickman of 
Gainsborough, by Ann, daughter of Sir 
Stephen Anderson, and by her had no issue. 
She died 6 July 1781, aged 82. 

Newton was a good classic, and was well 
versed in modern languages. His life ‘ ex- 
hibits an example of independence, honesty, 
and disinterestedness, rare indeed among the 
churchmen of hie time,’ His portrait, a Kit- 
Cat, given to the university in 1772, was 
placed with the founders of the other col- 
leges in the picture gallery. 

Newton was the author of: 1. ' A Sohevne 
of Disciplino, with Statutes intended to he es- 
tablished by a Soy al Charter fox the Education 
of Youth in Hart Hall,’ 1720. 2. ‘ University 
Education ; or an Explicat ion and Amendment 
of the Statute which prohibits the Admission 
of Scholars going from one Society to an- 
other,’ 172G and 1733. This was occasioned 
by the admission of commoners from Hart 
Hall into Oriel and Balliol Colleges. A large 
extract from it is printed in L. M. Quiller 
Couch's ‘ Oxford Reminiscences ’ (Oxford 
Hist, Soc.), pp. 67-67, and it was commented 
upon in Amuurst’s 1 Terras Films, or the Se- 
cret History of the University of Oxford, to 
winch are added Remarks upon a late Book 
entitled “ University Education ’’ by R. New- 
ton,’ 1720 ; 3rd edit. 1764. A caustic epi- 


gram on this complaint of Dr. Newton is 
printed in the ‘Reliqnite Ilearniante/u, 640 
but tho work was much praised by Gilbert 
Wakefield in his ‘Memoirs,’ i. 167. 8. ‘The 
expenceof University Education reduced. In 
a Letter to A. B., fellow of E. C.’ j" anon.l 17<m. 
4th ed. 1741. _ Attributed to Newtoa m 
Hftlliett and Laing’s ‘ Dictionary of Anony- 
mous Literature,’ i. 869, 4, ‘ALettertolir 
Holmes, Vice-Chancellor of the Univeisitv 
and Visitor of Hart Hall,' 1734; 2nd ed! 
1784. This dealt with the action of Exeter 
College against the proposed incorporation of 
the hall as Hertford College, and the rector of 
Exet er thereupon retorted with 1 Calumny re- 
futed, or an Answer to the Porsonal Slanders 
of Dr. Richard Newton,’ 1736, and Newton 
replied with (6) ‘ The Grounds of the Com- 
plaint of the Principal of I-Iart Hall concern- 
ing the Obstruction by Exetor College end 
their Visitor,' 1736. 0. 1 Rules and Statutes 
for the Government of a College intended to 
be incorporated ne Hertford College,’ 1739, 
Reissued as (7) ‘ RuIeB and Statutes for the 
Government of Hertford College,’ 1747, 
8. ‘ Pluralities Indefensible, By a Presbyter 
of the Church of England,’ 1743 ; 3rd ed,, 
with very large additions, 1746; abridge- 
monfc from tho third edit. 1829. 9. ‘A Series 
of Papers on Subjects tkB most interesting to 
the Nation in general and Oxford in partial- 
lar. Containing well-wishers to tho Univer- 
sity of Oxford and the Answers,’ 1760. The 
serieB of letters entitled ‘ Well-wishers to the 
University of Oxford ’ apponrod in the ‘ Gene- 
ral Evening Post,’ January to April 1760, 
and were probably written by Newton 
They wore against tho luxury which had 
crept into the university, and the election 
of the heads of colleges by the fellows. 
10. ‘The Characters of Theophrastus, with a 
strictly literal Translation of the Greek into 
Latin, and with Notes and Observations on 
the Text in English. For the benefit of Hert- 
ford College,’ 1764. The proposals for issuing 
this worltj in four thousand copios, weredis- 
1 tributed in 1762. 11, 1 Sermons preached 
before the University of Oxford by Richard 
Newton, D.D. Published by his grandson, 
S. Adams, LL.B. With four other sermons 
included byparticularrequost,’1784, Several 
sermons by N e wton were inserted in ‘Family 
Lectures,’ 1791-6, ii. 688-62, 

Several single sermons, including one be- 
fore the House of Commons and another be- 
fore Queen Anne, were preached and printed 
by Newton. IIo was an effective preacher, 
and Heameliigbly praisedhis discourses atSt, 
Mary’s, Oxford, early in 1712-13, on prayer. 
Some of his correspondence in manuscript 
is among the Newcastle Papers, Additional 
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MSS. British Museum, and printsd letters by 
him are in L. Howard's 1 Collection, ’ ii. 703, 
Doddridge’s ‘ Letters' ("Shrewsbury, 1790), pp. 
286-9, m the 'Correspondence and Diary’ 
of Doddridge (1829-81), iv. 804-6, and in 
Jesse’s 1 Selwyn Correspondence,’ i. 92-6, the 
last of which refers to George Selwyn, who 
was admitted at Hertford College in 1744, 
at the age of 26, for the second time, and was 
expelled from the university in 1746 for an 
irreverent jest. 

[Foster's. Alumni Oxon. ; Lipscomb’s Bucking- 
hamshire, iv. 21S-19 ; Gent, Mag. 1768 p. 200, 
1783 pt ii pp. 922-8, 1784 pt. i. pp. 88-4, 1791 
pt.ii. pp.860, 1802 pt.ii.pp. 1086-7; Clark’s Ox- 
ford Colleges, pp. 462-6 ; Le Neva’s Fasti, ii. 619, 
iii. 684; Welch’s Alumni Wostmonast. pp. 216, 
226, 227 ; Chalmers's Oxford Colleges, ii. 480-44 ; 
Boaso’s Exeter Coll. pp. xxvv, lxxii, 88, 204; 
Wood’B Oxford Unir. ed. Gutch, vol. ii. pt. ii p. 956; 
Wood’s Colleges, ed. Gutch, pp. 641-9, App. p. 
321 ; Nichole’s Lit. Anecdotes, v. 708-10, ix, 686 ; 
Baker's Northamptonshire, i. 76 ; Hesrne's Col- 
lections (Oxford Hist. Sec.), 1. 303, iii. 30, 164, 
489-90; Reliquisc Hearnianee, i. 277, ii. 844-6, 
874; Stark’s Gainshurgh, 1817 ed., pedigree 
facing p. 123.] W. P. 0. 

NEWTON, RICHARD (1777-1798), 
caricaturist and miniature-painter, bom in 
1777, became known when quite young as a 
caricaturist of some ability, He drew and 
etched a great many caricatures in the man- 
ner of Gillrny,but died at 18 Brydgas Street, 
Oovent Garden, on 9 Dec. 1798, aged only 21, 
before he had attained any great shill in 
drawing. lie also painted miniatures. A 
number of his caricatures and an original 
drawing are in the print room at the British 
Museum. 

[Gent. Mag. 1798, p. 1089 ; Redgrave’s Diet, 
of Artists.] L. 0, 

NEWTON, ROBERT. D.D. (1780-1854), 
Wesleyan minister, the sixth child and fourth 
son of a farmer, Francis Newton, and his wife 
Anne Booth, was born at Roxby, in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, on 8 Sept. 1780, 
After attending the village school ha assisted 
his father on the farm, but sought every op- 
portunity for reading and self-improvement. 
At the age of eighteen years he was called 
to preach as a lay helper mthe neighbouring 
villages, and succeeded so well that before 
he was nineteen he entered on his probation 
for the work of tho W esley an ministry . From 
1812 to 1814 he was minister in London, 
from 1817 to 1820 in Liverpool, 1820 to 
1828 in Manchester, 1820 to 1882 in Liver- 

f ool, 1882 to 1886 in Manchester, 1835 to 
841 in Leeds, 1841 to 1847 in Manchester, 
1860 to 1852 in Liverpool. He spent from 
1847 to 1850 in Stockport, lie usually , 
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laboured in the towns on the Sundays, giving 
his services during the week to the rural 
districts. A clear, musical voice and a ready 
utterance, with a manly bearing and pleasing 
delivery, quickly rendered him a popular 
preacher, and hie robust and vigorous consti- 
tution enabled him to get through a very large 
amount of work. Even in those days of 
slow transit he usually travelled from six to 
eight thousand miles a year, preaching on 
anniversary and special occasions, and col- 
lecting, it is believed, more money for reli- 
gious objects than any of bis contemporaries. 
He was a most successful advocate of the 
great, missionary societies and of various 
charitable institutions. He was a staunch 
upholder of methodist economy, and his ser- 
vices were acknowledged by election on four 
occasions — in 1824, 1882, 1840, and 1848 —to 
the presidency of the Wesleyan Conference. 
In 1840 he visited the United States ns the 
official representative of the British con- 
ference to the methodist episcopal church of 
that country. His sermons and public ad- 
dresses produced a deep impression, and 
wrought lasting good. After a life of great 
activity and usefulness, he died at Easing- 
wold, near York, on 80 April 1864, aged 73 
His wife Elizabeth was the second child ot 
Captain John Nodes of Skelton, near York. 
They wore married in 1802, and she died in 
1866, aged 86. 

Newton published several single sermons, 
tracts, and short stories. A collection of 
sermons entitled ' Sermons on special and 
ordinary Occasions,’ edited by the Rev. Dr 
J. H. Rigg, with a preface, was published, 
London, I860, 12mo. 

[Life of the Rev. Robert Newton, D.D., by 
Thomas Jackson, London, 1866; Stevens’s Ilist. 
of Methodism.] W. B. L. 

NEWTON, SAMUEL (1628-1718), 
notary public, born in 1628, was descended 
of a family who moved to Cambridge from 
Newcastle-on-Tyne in the sixteenth century, 
and was the second son of John Newton (d, 
1686), ‘ limner,’ of Cambridge, and of Anne, 
daughter of Mr. Hales, who was subsequently- 
married to Joseph Jackson, minister of Wooa- 
nesborough, Kent. 

Samuel Newton became a notary public, 
was made a free burgess of the corporation 
of Cambridge on 8 Jan. 1060-1, and treasurer 
of the town four years later. In 1667 he sp- 
oors os one of the * 24 ’ of the town of Cam- 
ridge, and in the following year was chosen 
alderman. In November 1609 he was pro- 
posed by the master, Dr. Pearson, and seniors 
of Trinity College for college auditor. He 
subsequently became registrar of Pembroke 
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Hall, and on 23 March. 1073, jointly with his 
cousin William Ellis, registrar of Trinity 
College. In 1671 he was elected mayor for 
the town of Cambridge. Charles II paid a 
first visit to the university during his 
mayoralty. In 1077 he was sworn a justice 
of the peace for the university and town, 
Ten years later, 10 Sept. 1687, James II 
addressed letters to the mayor and aldermen 
of Cambridge, requesting them to elect a 
certain Alderman Blacldey mayor, and to 
dispense with all customary oaths except 
that as to the due execut ion of his oflieo. On 
the corporation proving refractory, an order 
of the privy council, dated 8 April 1088, was 
sent down, removing the mayor, four other 
aldermen (among them being Newton), and 
twelve common councillors. Their places 
were filled by the king’s nominees. Six 
months later (17 Oct.) the corporation was 
restored to its original rights, and Newton 
and liis colleagues resumed llieir offices. 
He died in his ninetieth year, and was buried 
at St. Edward’s Church on 26 Sept. 1718. 
Newton married Sarah, danghter of William 
Wildbore, son of Philip Wildbore, gentleman, 
of Cambridge. Ho had a son John, of Cam- 
bridge, surviving, and a daughter Mary, whose 
tomb stands very prominently in the church- 
yard attached to St. Benet's Church. This 
tomb is adorned with the arms— two shin- 
bones in saltire —which are familiar as those 
of Sir Isaac Newton; nevertheless, there ap- 
pears to have been no connection between 
the families. 

Newton’s manuscript diary, ranging over 
the period from 1602 to 1717, and of great 
local and topographical interest, is preserved 
in the library of Downing College. It was 
extensively used by Charles Henry Cooper 
in his * Annals of Cambridge,’ and has re- 
cently (1800) been printed by the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, under the editorship of 
Mr. J. E. Foster, of Trinity Collage. 

[Newton's Diary; Cooper's Annals of Cam- 
bridge gives the various papers sent by James II, 
&a., from the corporation common day-book.] 

W. A. & 

NEWTON, THOMAS (16-12 P-1007), 
poet, physician, and divine, was the eldest 
son of Edward Newton of Park House, in 
Butley, in thB parish of Prostbury, Cheshire, 
yeoman. He was born about 1642, and was 
educated at the Macclesfield grammar school 
with John Brownswerd [q. vj Thence (ac- 
cord! ng to Warton) he went to Trinity College, 
Oxiord, but, leaving there in November 1662, 
studied for a time at QueenB 1 College, Cam- 
bridge, whence, however, he returned to his 
old collage at Oxford. In 1609-70 he pub- 
lished* The Worthye Booke of Old Age,’ the 
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preface of which is dated * frome Bntleyetk 
seuenth of March 16(50.’ Many others' of lm 
hooks prior to 1683 are datod from the asms 
place. These include historical, medical and 
t heologieal subjects ; and in, addition, h 6 con- 
tributed a large number of commendatory 
versos in English and Latin to various works, 
as was then customary. To most of these 
verseh, iis also in many of his hooks, he butm 
himself * Thomas Newtonus Cestreshyrius' 
allowing his affect ion for his native county 
lie not improbably practised as a physician 
at. It utley, and may have taught, at Maccles- 
field school ; but tlie st atement of Anthony n 
Wood that he succeeded his old master than 
is incorrect. 

About 1683 Queen Elizabeth presented 
him to the rectory of Little Ilford, Essex 
whence most of liis later works nre dated! 
No work of his appeared after 1390, and in 
1607 he died, and was probably buried at 
Little Ilford. Ills will, datod 27 April 1607, 
was proved at Canterbury on 13 June in 
that year, ne was married, and had issue 
two sons, Emanuel (who appears to haye 
died beforo his father) and Abel. 

Newton was a skilled writer of Latin 
verse, in which, Bilson states, he excited 
the admiration of his contemporaries; while 
Warton describes him ns tho elegant Latin 
encomiast and the first Englishman who 
wrote Latin olegiacswith classical clearness 
and terSBnesB. lie also wroto English verses 
with ease and fluency, and translated several 
works from the Latin. All liis books are 
now very scarce ; most of thorn have very 
long titles. 

The following is a list of his writings: 

1 . ' An Epitaphe vpon the . . . Lady 
Knowlos,’ 1608, n broadside, attributed to 
Thomas Newton, but doubtful if by him. 

2, * Tho Worthye Booko of Old Ago, trans- 
lated from Cicero, 1609, 8. * A Direction 
for the Health of Magistral es and Sludaatea, 1 
translated from tho Latin, 1674, dedicated to 
Sir Francis Walsinglmm. 4. *A Notable 
Historic of the Saracens,’ 1676. 6. 'The 
Touchstone of Complexions,’ translated from 
the Latin, 1670 ; 2nd edit, 1681 ; 3rd edit. 
1088. C, * Foure Seuorall Trouthes of M. Tul- 
liuB Cicero,’ 1 677. 7. * Approoved Medicines 
and Oordiall Recoiptes,’ 1680. 8. 1 A "View of 
Valynunce’ [1680 r], 9. * Seneca his tenne 
Tragedies translated into Englysb,’ 1681. 
The translations by Studley, Nevile, Nuce, 
and Jasper Heywood had already appeared 
separately. They are hero collected ior the 
first time in one volume under the editor- 
ship of Newton, who translated one of the 
plays, the * Thobais,’ and are dedicated to 
‘Sir Thomas Henneage, Treasurer of the 
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Queen's Chamber.' Their appearance in this 
form exercised an appreciable influence upon 
the contemporary drama. 10. ‘A Oommen- 
tarie or Exposition vpon the twoo Epistles 
Generali of Sainct Peter and that of Soinct 
Jude,’ translated from the Latin of Martin 
Luther, 1681. 11. 'True and Christian 

Friendshippe,’ translated from the Latin, 
1566. 12. ‘ TheOlde Mans Dietarie,’ trans- 
lated, 1686. 18. * The True Tryall and Ex- 
amination of a Mans own Selfe,’ translated, 
1687. 14. ‘ An Herbal for the Bible,' 1687. 

15. ‘ Principum ac illustrinm aliquot et eru- 
ditorum in Anglia virorum Encomia,’ and 
1 Illustrinm aliquot Anglorum Encomia,’ 
contributed to Leland’s ‘ De Rebus Britan- 
nicis Collectanea ’ in 1689 (ed. 1770, v. 79). 

16. 1 Toannis Brunsuerdi Maclesfeldensis 
Gymnasiarclise Progymuasmata qutedam 
Poetica,’ 1590. 17. ‘ Thomas Newton’s Staff 
to lean on,’ 1690. 18. ' Vocabula Magistri 
Stanbrigii,’ 1677 ; 2nd edit. 1696 j 3rd edit. 
1616 ; 4th edit. 1636 ; 6th edit. 1649. 

To the above may be added (a) ‘The 
Boolte of Marcus Tullius Cicero, entituled 
Paradoxia Stoicorum . . .’ 1669, the dedi- 
cation of which, signed Thomas Newton, is 
dated ‘from Greenwich the kalendes of June 
1569 ; ’ and (6) ‘ A Pleasaunt Dialogue con- 
cerning Phiaicke and Phisitions . . . trans- 
lated out of the Castlin tongue by T. N.,’ 
1580. 

IDs verses, both English and Latin, ap- 
pear in more than twenty separate works 
between 1676 and 1697, including Blandie’s 
translation of Osorius’s ‘ Discourse of Ciuill 
and Christian Nobilitie,’ 1670; Batman’s 
‘ Golden Booke of the Leaden Goddes,' 1677 ; 
Hunnis’s ‘ Ilive of Hunnye,’ 1678; Munday’s 
‘Mirror ofMutabilitie, ’1679; Bullein’s ‘Bul- 
warks of Defence,’ 1679 ; ‘ Mirror for Ma- 


[Cooper's Athenre Cantabr. i. 452; Wood’s 
Athens Oxon., ed, Bliss, ii. 5-12 ; Earwaker’s 
East Cheshire, ii. 260-2; Corner's Collectanea 
Anglo-Poetica, pt. ix. p, 281 ; Wavton’s History 
of English Poetry, ed. Hazlitt, iv. 194-6, 278-80 ; 
Brydges's Censura Lit. ix. 388-90; Hunter’s 
Chorus Vatum, in Brit Mus. Addit. MS. 24487, 
f. 484 ; Bari. MS. 5811 , f. 102; Poster's Alumni 
Oxon.] J. P. E. 

_ NEWTON, THOMAS (1704-1782), 
bishop of Bristol, bom at Lichfield on 1 Jan. 
1704 (N.S.), was the son of John Newton, a 
brandy and cider merchant. IDs mother, 
the daughter of a clergyman named Rhodes, 
died a year after his birth. He was first 
sent to Li chfield grammar school. His father 
afterwards married a sister of Dr. Trebeck, the 
first rector of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
London, and by Trebeck’s advice he was sent 
to Westminster in 1717, and in 1718 was 
nominated to a scholarship by Bishop Smal- 
ridge, also a native of Lichfield. At West- 
minster he was a contemporary of the future 
Lord Mansfield and other men afterwords 
distinguished. He regretted that he dropped 
friendships which might have been useful 
by applying for a scholarship at Trinity Col- 




of Hierusolem/lTOfi ; and he wrote a metrical 
epilogue to Heywood's ‘Workes’ of 1687. 

Thomas Newton of Cheshire muBt not he 
confounded with Thomas Newton, ‘gent,,’ 
who was .apparently of Lancashire origin, 
and, under the initials ‘ T. N. G.,’ published 
‘ Atropoion Dclion: on the death of Delia 
with the tears of her funoral. A poetical 
excursive Discourse on our late Eliza,’ 1603. 
This is dedicated to Alice, oountess of Derby, 
wife of Sir Thomas Egert on, lord keeper. It 
is reprinted in Nicholas ‘ Progresses 01 Queen 
Elizabeth.’ The same writer is responsible 
for a flowery romance entitled ‘ A Pleasant 
New History, or a Fragrant Posio made of 
threeflowers,Rosa, Rosalynd, and Rosemary,' 
1604. 


reference to Bentley, then master, in a college 
exercise, appears to have helped him to ob- 
tain a fellowship at Trinity. He prepared 
a stock of twenty sermons, and was ordained 
deacon in December 1729 and priest in the 
following February by Bishop Gibson. He 
became curate to Trebeck at St. George’s, 
and was chosen reader at Grosvenor Chapel 
in South Audley Street. He was soon well 
known in the parish, and became tutor to the 
son of George, lord Carpenter [q.v.], in 
whose house he lived for some years. The 
position enabled him to begin a collection of 
books and pictures. 

In 1738 Zachary Pearce [q.v.], then vicar 
of St. Martin’s, appointed him morning 
preacher at the Spring Gardens Chapel. His 
conneotion was increased by an acquaintance 
with Mrs. Devenish, whose first husband 
had been the dramatist, Nicholas Ro.we [q.v.] 
She introduced him to Pulteney, for whom 
lie had already the ' profoundesl veneration.’ 
Pulteney, on becoming Earl of Bath (1742), 
appointed Newton his chaplain. Newton 
appears to have enjoyed the political confi- 
dence of his patron, and has preserved some 
accounts of the intrigues in which Bath was 
concerned at the overthrow of Walpole, and 
again in 1746. Bath obtained for him in 
1744 the roctory of St. Mory-le-Bow, then, 
in the king's presentation, by the preferment 
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of the former incumbent, Samuel Lisle [q. v.], 
to a bishopric. He now gave up his fellow- 
ship and the chapel at Spring Gardens, and 
in 1746 took his D.D. degree. Newton 
preached some loyal sermons during the re- 
bellion of 1746, and received threatening 
letters in consequence. He was asked to 
publish them, but was not rewarded by pre- 
ferment. The Frince of Wales was teaching 
his children to repeat ‘ fine moral ’ speeches, 
especially from Howe’s ‘ most chaste and 
moral’ dramas. Ho asked Mrs. Devenisk 
to preface a new edition of her husband’s 
works. It appeared in 1747 ; and she em- 
ployed Newton in the work, and commended 
him highly to the prince and princess, thus 
‘ laying the groundwork 1 for future favours. 
In 1747 he was chosen lecturer at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square ; and in the Au- 
gust of the same year married Jane, eldest 
daughter of the rector, Dr. Treheck. She 
was, he says, an ‘ unaffected, modest, decent 
young woman,’ who saved him the trouble 
of housekeeping. They had no childron, 
and lived in her father’s house. In 1749 he 

E ublisliedhis edition of Milton’s ‘ Paradise 
lost,’ with a life and elaborate notes ; and , 
in 1762 the remaining poems. Eight editions 
of the ‘Paradise Lost’ appeared by 1776, 
and he made 736/. by it (Chalmers'), It 
also brought him the acquaintance of Jortin 
and Warburton. It was dedicated to Bath, 
to whom, in ‘the words of soharnoss and 
truth,’ lie assigned all possible virtues and 
graces j Bath waB in the meantime trying to 
get something for him from the Duke of 
Newcastle. On the doath of Frederick, prince 
of Wales, in 1761, he preaohed a pathetic 
sermon upon the ‘ most fatal blow that the 
nation had felt for many, many years,’ and 
a copy was sent to the princess, who thereupon 
made him her chaplain. 

In 1764 he lost his father and his wife, 
lie distracted his grief by composing his 
‘ Dissertation on the Prophecies, whioh have 
been remarkably fulfilled, and are at this 
time fulfilling in the world,’ the first volume 
of whioh appeared in the winter. He was 
then appointed Boyle lecturer, and his lec- 
tures, published in 1758, formed the two 
later volumes of his work. In 1766 the 
Duke of Newcastle at last fulfilled his pro- 
mise to Bath by offering Newton a prebend 
in Westminster Abbey, It turned out that 
the supposed vacancy had not occurred. An 
appointment, however, to he chaplain to the 
king, was probably made by way of atoning 
for the blunder ; and in March 1767 he re- 
ceived the dosired prebend. In October fol- 
lowing John Gilbert [q.v.], archbishop of 
York, obtained for him the sub-almoner- 


ship, and m June 1769 made him precentor 
of York. Newton, at a suggestion conveyed 
through Gilbert, judiciously reduced the 
length of his preaching before the king from 
twenty to fifteen minutes, when his majesty 
was graciously pleased to say occasionally 
‘ A short, good sermon.’ 3 

The death of Dr, Trebeclt in 1769 depriyed 
Newton of his home ; he had to take a 
house, and looked for a clever, sensible 
woman of the world to manage his house- 
keeping, nurse his health, and be a present- 
able wife. Such a one was Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of John, viscount Lishurne, and widow of 
the Rev. Mr. Hand. They were married oa 
6 Sept, 1761. 

There was a * remarkable mortality among 
the great bishops,’ as Newton observes, in 
the first year of Goorgo Ill’s reign. New- 
ton’s relations with the king’s mother had 
made him known to Bute, and through 
Bute he obtained the bishopric of Bristol, 
Yonge, the previous bishop, being trans- 
lated to Norwich. The bishopric (to which 
lie was consecrated 28 Dec. 1761) was only 
worth 300/. a year, and he had to re- 
sign the prebend at Westminster, the pre- 
centorship of York, the lectureship of St. 
George’s, and the Bub-almonorship. He was, 
however (24 Nov. 1761), made a prebendary 
of St. Paul’s, When, in 1763, Pearce de- 
sired to resign the bishopric of Rochester 
and the deanery of Westminster, ho hoped 
that Newton would be bis successor. New- 
ton was advised by George Grenville not to 
think of it, as hotter things wore intended for 
him. Pearce was not allowed to resign. In 
1764 Grenville recommended Newton for the 
see of London without success, and later in thB 
year offered him the primacy of Ireland, upon 
the death of George Stone. Newton, whowas 
becoming infirm, doclinod; and Grenville's 
retirement from ofiioo in 1764 deprived him 
of a ‘ very good friend at court.’ The bishop, 
however, had al wots supported the minietera 
in the House of Lords, and only protested 
onco, namely, against tlio ropoal of the Stamp 
Act — a weak measure to whioh he ascribes 
all the American tvoubles. He had also 
succeeded in preventing tho Roman catholics 
from erecting a ‘ public Mass-house ’ at Clif- 
ton. On the death of Archbishop Seeker in 
1768 he hoped for preferment, and the king 
desired arrangements by whioh he would 
become bishop of London, The ministry 
successfully opposed this plan, hut bad to 
make Newton dean of St. Paul’s (8 Oct. 
17 68). He generously res igned St. M&ry-Ie- 
Bow, thinking that he ought not to be ‘ tenaci- 
ous of pluralities.’ A se voro illness followed ; 
and he was afterwards unable to attend see- 
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liees at St. Paul’s, though he resided at the 
deanery, spending his summers at Bristol 
till 1776. He complains much of the 1 shame- 
ful neglect ’ of the duties by the dean and 
canons. His health was now very weak. 

He had never spoken in parliament, and he 
ceased to attend. He bought a house at 
Kew Green, where he could spend the sum- 
mers, and have ocular proof of the king’s 
domestic virtues. He continued to collect 
books and pictures, and tried to secure the 
acceptance of a scheme under which J oshua 
Reynolds and olhor academicians had offered 
to decorate St. Paul’s at their own cost. It 
was disapproved by the bishop of London as 
tending to popery, and finally abandoned. 
Newton improved the deanery, however, and 
raised the income of Bristol to 400/. a year. 
Newton’s last publication was a ‘ letter ad- 
dressed to the ne wParliament ’in 1780. Here- 
gardedthe opposition asthemostunprincipled 
and factious that he had ever known. He 
was disgusted by Gibbon’s history, though he 
mannged to read it through ; and Johnson's 
< Lives of the Poets ’ shocked him by its male- 
volence. He finished his autobiography afew 
days before his death at the deanery on 
14 Feb. 1782. He was buried in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and a monument was erected by 
Ms widow in Bow Church. Religion ana 
Science, in sculpture, by Thomas Banks 
[q.v.], deplore his loss, and beneath are lines 
by the ‘ ingenious Mrs. Carter.’ He had no 
children. 

Newton’s ‘Works ’ were published in thruo 
volumes, 4to, in 1782, containing the auto- 
biography, the work on the prophecies, and a 
number of ‘dissertations' and sermons. A 
second edition, in 8 vols. 8vo (1787), does not 
contain the work on the ‘Prophecies,’ which 
went through many editions separately. An 
18th edition appeared in 1834 iu 1 vol., with a 
portrait engraved by Earlom after West, and 
a 20th in 1835. Johnson (Boswull, ed. Ilill, 
iv. 286) admitted that the ‘ Dissertation on 
the Prophecies’ was ‘Tom’s great work: but 
how far it was great and how muoh of it was 
Tom’s, was anotherquestion.' It isa summary 
of the ordinary replies to Collins and other 
deists of no real value. The autobiography 
was reprinted in a collection of lives edited 
by Alexander Chalmers in 1810. _ It con- 
tains many amusing anecdotes, but is chiefly 
curious as exhibiting the character of the pre- 
late who combined good domestic qualities 
with the conviction that the whole duty of 
a clergyman was to hunt for preferment by 
flattery. Gibbon refers to it characteristi- 
cally in his own autobiography, A portrait 
of Newton by Sir Joshua Reynolds was, in 
1867, in the possession of the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury; it was engraved by Collier, and 
prefixed to the 1782 edition of his works; it 
was also engraved by Watson. 

[Life, as above j Welch’s Westminster Scho- 
lars, pp. 285-7 ; Le Neve’s Fasti, i. 220, ii. 317, 
424, iii. 167, 366,] L. S. 

NEWTON, WILLIAM (1736-1790), 
architect, bom on 27 Oct. 1736, was eldest 
son of James Newton, cabinet-maker, of 
Holbom, London, and Susanna, daughter of 
Humphrey Ditton [q.v.] According to a 
letter written by Newton on 23 Oct. 1788 
(now at the Institute of British Architects), 
his father’s father was the owner of Gordon 
Mills, near Kelso, and was first-cousin to Sir 
Isaac Newton [q.v.], with whom his father 
lived when young. Admitted into Christ's 
Hospital on 26 Nov. 1743, William left, on 
1 Dec. 1760, to become apprentice to William 
Jones, architect, of King Street, Golden 
Square. 

Some architectural sketches and orna- 
mental designs by Newton now at the In- 
stitute of British Architects are dated in 
1766 ; others bear the date 1763, and in 
1764 there is a sketch for ‘ a menagerie for 
the king with Mr. Wynne.’ In 1766 he 
travelled in Italy and spent some time at 
Rome. On his return he joined the Incorpo- 
rated Society of Artists, and exHbited at 
the Royal Academy in 1776-80. For many 
years he was chiefly occupied in designing 
residences in London and vicinity. In 1776 
he built a house for Sir John Borlase-War- 
ren at Marlow. He appears to have assisted 
William Jupp the elder [see under Jupr, 
Richard] in his design (1766-8) of the Lon- 
don Tavern, BiBhopsgate Street Within, 
and to have been successful in interior de- 
coration. 

In 1771 he published the earliest English 
translation of the first five hooks of Vitru- 
vius under the title ‘ De Architecture libri 
decern, written by Marcus Vitruvius Pollio,’ 
(fol.) In 1780 he issued, in French, ‘ Oom- 
mentaires sur Vitruve ’ (fol.), with many 
plateB. The complete work of Vitruvius (in- 
cluding a translation of the remaining five 
books) was published after Newton’s death, 

‘ from a correct manuscript prepared by him- 
self,’ in two volumes, folio, 1791, by his bro- 
ther and executor, James Newton [see under 
Newton, Sib William John]. Of the 
plutes, a few only were ‘ etched ^by the au- 
thor. The greater number were by bis bro- 
ther James. The translation closely adheres 
to the original, and is on the whole a credit- 
able performance. 

Towards the end of 1781 a misunder- 
standing arose between James Stuart, ‘ the 
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Athenian' ‘surveyor’ to Greenwich Hos- 
pital, and Robert Myhie (1784-1811) [q.v.], 
his cleric of the works, and an application 
was made in September by Stuart , then in 
ill-health, to Newton to assist him in the 
designs for rebuilding Greenwich Chapel. 
Newton was appointed Stuart’s assistant by 
the committee in February 1782, and after- 
wards clerk of the works in succession to 
Mylne, an appointment which was confirmed 
by the board on 24 Deo. 1782. From that 
tune he produced nearly all the decorative 
ornamentation for Greenwich Chapel, and 
superintended its execution, Stuart died on 
2 Feb. 1788 j but Newton brought the work 
to completion two years later, and carried 
out other works connected with the hospital. 
Unlike his earlier work, which was in the 
Palladian style, the Greenwich Chapel fol- 
lows Greek models. In 1789 Coolce and 
Maule, in their 1 Historical Account of 
Greenwich Hospital,’ gava Stuart sole 
credit lor the clinpel. Newton publicly de- 
clared that the credit of the design belonged 
to him, and detailed the small portion of 
the work designed by Stuart. Nowton ac- 
tively helped to complete and publish Stuart’s 
‘ Antiquities of Athens,’ published, in 1787, 
after the author’s death. 

Newton, whose health was fuiling from 
overwork, left Greenwich on a three months’ 
leave of absence, for sea-bathing, on 10 Feb. 
1790, and died soon aftor, on 6 July follow- 
ing, at Sidford, near Sidmoulh, Devonshire. 
A portrait, engraved by James, after R. 
Smirke, ft. A., appears in the 1791 edition of 
the ‘ ’Vitruvius.’ In his will, dated on tlio 
day of his death, and proved on 7 Aug. fol- 
lowing, Nowton mentions, besides his bro- 
ther James, his wife Frances, his late sister 
Elizabeth Thompson, and his sister Susanna 
O’Eely. 

[Journal of Proceedings of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects for 27 Aug. 18D1, pp. 
417-20, onLitled 1 W. NewLon nndths Chiipoi of 
Greenwich Hospital,’ by Wyatt Papvortli, with 
lists of Newton's drawings and manuscripts in 
the collection of the Institute; Redgruvo’s Biot, 
of Artists; other publications und references 
named in the article j W. P-n. 

NEWTON, WILLIAM (1750-1880), 
the Peak Minstrel, bom on 28 Nov. 
1750, near Abney, in the parish of Eynm, 
Derbyshire, was son of a carpenter, and, after 
attending' a dame’s school, worked at that 
trade. Ho soon showed mechanical skill 
in constructing spinning-wheels, and was 
articled for seven years as machinery car- 
penter in a mill in Monsal-dale. Witli his 
spare means he purchased books, chiefly 
poetry, and his own efforts in verse worn soon 


noticed by Peter Cunningham {d. 1805) 
[q. v.], then acting as curate to Thomas 
ward at Eyam. In the summer of 1788 New- 
ton was introduced to Anna Soward [q, v.i 
who corresponded with him until her death 
She showed his versos to William Hayley 
[q.v.] and other literary friends, who forme! 
a liigli estimate of them. Beyond a sonnet 
to Miss Seward {Gent. Mag. 1789, pt. i. p. 
71), verses to Peter Otmningham (ib. 178s' 
pt. ii. p. 212), and others in a Sheffield news^ 
paper, fow seemed to have survived. Son- 
nets were addressed to Newton by Peter 
Cunningham {ib. 1787, pt. ii. p. 024), by Miss 
Seward {ib. 1789, pt. i. p. 71), and by one 
Lister (Seward, Letters, ii. 171); while Miss 
Seward also wrote an ‘ Epistle to Mr. Newton, 
the Derbyshire Minstrel, on receiving his 
description in verse of an autumnal scene 
uuarEyam,’ September 1791 {Poetical Worfa, 
ii. 22). Miss Seward finally helped him to 
become partner in a cotton mill in Cress- 
brook-dalo, and he thus realised a fortune. 
He died on 3 Nov. 1830 at Tideswell, Derby- 
shire, and is buried tliero. Newton married 
early in life Helen Cook (1753-1830), by 
whom bo hud bovoral children. His eldest 
son, William (1785-1851), supplied Tides- 
well with good walev at liis own expense. 

[Glover's Hist, and Gnzol eor of Derbyshire, ed. 
Noble, vol. i. App. p. 1 00 ; Ithnrlos’s Peal: Scenery, 
pp. 60, 112-16; Wood’s IList. of Jiyam, 4tb ed, 
p. 209; Letters of Anna Howard, i. 221,290, 
318, 326, ii. 9, 171, iii. 202, iv. 134 ; Notes and 
Queries, 2nd sov. xii. 237 ; Nichols’s Anecdotes, 
vi. 03-6; Gout. Mug. 1786, pt. i. 169,212; 
Register of Tideswell, por the Itov. 8. Andrew.] 

C. F. S. 

NEWTON, SikWILLI AM JOHN (1785- 
1860), miniature-painter, born in London in 
J 786, was sou of James Newton t ho engraver, 
and was nephew of William Newton (1735- 
1700) [q. v.] The father, born on 2 Nov. 
1748, engravod many plates for his brother 
William’s translation of * Vitruvius,’ and the 
portrait of tho translator is by him. As an 
ongravor ho worked both in line and stipple, 
and engraved some mythological subjects 
after Claude Lorraine, M. Kicei, and Zucca- 
relli, besides a few portraits. lie resided in 
Thornkaugh Street, Budf'ord Squure, Loudon. 
Ile died about J 804. 

The son, William John, commenced his 
career os an engraver, and executed a few 
plates, including a portrait of J oseph Richard- 
son, M.P., after Shea, hut turning early to 
miniature-painting he became one of the 
most fashionable artists of his day. He was a 
constant contributor to the Academy exhibi- 
tions from 1808 to 1808, and for many years 
his only rival was Sir William ltoss. In 18S1 
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he was appointed miniature-painter in ordi- 
nary to William IV and Queen Adelaide, 
and from 1837 to 1858 held the same office 
under Queen Victoria. He was knighted in 
1837. Newton devised a plan for joining 
several pieces of ivory to form a large sur- 
face, and was thereby enabled to paint some 
historical groups of unusual size, Three of 
these , 1 The Coronation of the Queen, 1838 ; ’ 
'The Marriage of the Queen, 1840;’ and ‘The 
Christening of the Prince of "Wales, 1842 ’ — 
were lent to the Victorian Exhibition at the 
New Gallery in 1892. Many of his portraits 
have been engraved, including those of Hr. 
Lushing ton, Joanna P<aillie, Sir Herbert Tay- 
lor, Joseph Ilume, Lady Byron, Miss Paton 
theactress, and Lady Sophia Gresley. Though 
popular, Newton’s art was of rather poor 
quality, weak in drawing and deficient in 
character, and he never obtained Academy 
honours. He long resided in Argyll Street, 
but after bis retirement removed to C Cam- 
bridge Terrace, Hyde Park, where he died 
22 Jan. 1809. He married in 1822 Anne, 
daughter of Robert Faulder; she died in 
1850. Some drawings by Newton, among 
them a portrait of himself, are in the print 
room of the British Museum. A collection 
of his works was sold at Christie’s, 23 June 
1890. 

Newton’s son, Hinny Robert Newton, 
an architect, studied under Sydney Smirke, 
R.A. ; he died in November 1889. His col- 
lection of drawings and manuscripts now 
belongs to the Institute of British Architects. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Art Journal, 
1860, p. 84 ; Dabrett’s Peerage.] P. M. O'D. 

NIAL, AOD or HUGH. [See O’Neell, 
Hugh, 1640 P-1610, ‘ the arch-rebel.’] 

NIALL (d. 406), king of Ireland, son of 
Eockaidh Muiglunheadkoin, also king of 
Ireland, and his second wifa Cairinne, is 
known in Irish writings as Naighiallaoh, a 
word translated 1 of the nine hostages,’ hut 
not accounted for by any early record. He 
made war upon the Leinstormen and the 
Munstemen, and also fought in Britain and 
perhaps in Gaul, It has been supposed that 
he was the Scot whose attack on Stilicho is 
commemorated by Ciaudian ( Inprimum Oon- 
sulatum F.Stilichonis, ii. 247). In tales and 
poems he is described as having a bard named 
Laidcenn, and as having been himself edu- 
cated by Torna Eigeas, He was killed by 
one of his hostages, Eochaidh, son of Enna 
Ceannseallacli, king of Leinster, at Muir 
nlcht, perhaps the lotian Sea, or coast of 
Gaul. The fact that there is no history of 
his tomb or burial in Ireland seems to con- 
firm this identification. Though often men- 


tioned in Irish literature, very little is re- 
corded of his time, and that he is one of the 
best-known kings of Ireland is due to the 
fame of his descendants. Several of the chief 
tribes of the north and of Meath regarded 
him as their ancestor, and it is from him that 
the O’Neills take their name. The following 
are the names of those of his fourteen sons 
who had children, with those of the more 
important tribes who claimed descent from 
them : (1) Laeghaire (O’Coindhelbhain) ; 
12) Conall Crimhthainne (O’Melaghlin) ; 
(8) Eiacha (MaoGeoghegun and O’Molloy) ; 
(4) Maine (O’Cathamaigh), all these m 
Meath, and in tho noith ; (6) Eoghan 
(O'Neill) ; (6) Conall Gulhan (O'Canuanoin 
and O'Doneli). The descendants of Cairhre 
and Enda Finn are less famous. 

In the ‘ Book of Leinster,’ a twelfth-cen- 
tury manuscript (fol. 83, col. 2, 1. 10), is a 
poem by Cuaa O’Lothchain containing tales 
of Nialrs childhood. In the ‘Book of Bully- 
mote,’ a manuscript of the fifteenth century, 
the history of his life is related in prose and 
verse (fol. 266, cole, a and b). In the ‘Lea- 
bhar Buidhe Leaoain,’ a fourteenth-century 
manuscript, is a lament for him ascribed to 
Tama Eigeas, but obviously of much later 
date. He is always described as having long 
yellow hair. 

[Book of Lei aster, fnes. ; Book of Bdllymote, 
files. ; Annala Rioghaehta Eiroann, vol. i.] 

N.M. 

NIALL (716-778), king of Ireland, sur- 
named FraBsach, bom in 716, was son of 
Ferghal mac Maeldnin, king of Ireland, 
(711-22), and younger brother of Aodh 
Ollan, king of Ireland [734-43), was directly 
descended from Muircheartack (d. 688) [q. v.j 
and from Niall (d. 406) [q. v.] He became 
king of Ireland on the death of Doinhnall 
mac Murckadha in 763. Niall’s ruign was 
a period of famine and pestilence: he fought 
no great battles, hut exacted tributes from 
Connaught, Munster, and Leinster. In 770 
he resigned his throne and entered the reli- 
gious community of Icolmcille, where he died 
m 778 and was buried. There ie a copy of 
a poem of four lines on his reign by Gilla 
Modubhda in the ‘ Book of Ballymote,’ a fif- 
teenth-century manuscript, another poem of 
twelve lines in the ‘ Annals of Ulster,’ and a 
shorter one in the 1 Annals of the Kingdom 
of Ireland.’ The two last refer only to his 
oognomen, Fruseack. Fras is the Irish ibr a 
shower, and frasBach or frossack means ‘ of 
showers,’ and is translated ‘ nimbosus ’ by 
CFlahorty (Ogyffia, p. 433). The ‘Annals 
of Ulster’ explain the word by a story of 
the king with seven bishops praying m a 
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season of famine and drought, for rain, and 
three showers of silver, of honey, and of 
wheat following, hut the ‘ Boole of Ballymote ' 
(f. 49 a, 1. 87) says ‘tri frassa le gein,’ throe 
showers at his birth. The translation of the 
1 Annals of Clonmacnois ’ gives another va- 
riant of the tale, and the ‘Annals of the 
Kingdom of Ireland’ (i. 882) a fourth. The 
lateness of the fable is shown by tho mention 
of money ( ' Annals of Clonmacnois), which was 
not in general use in Ireland in the eighth 
century, but it is perhaps worth note that a 
deep snow of three months' duration is men- 
tioned in the annals as occurring in the first 
year of his reign. 

He married Ethne, daughter of Breasal 
Breagli ; she diedin 768, leaving a son, Aedh 
Oirnidlie, who became king oflrelaudin 798, 
and whose son Niall (791-846) [q. v,] suc- 
ceeded him. 

[Book of Ballymote, facsimile ; Annala Kiogli- 
aenta Eireann, ed. 0 'Donovan, vol. t. ; Annals of 
Ulster, ed. Ilcnnessy, vol. i.] N. M, 

NIALL (791-846), king of Ireland, in 
Irish annals known as Niall Oaillo orCailne, 
son of Aedli Oirnidlie, king of Ireland, was 
horn in 791, and was seven years old when 
his father became king of Ireland. Niall 
(716-778) was his grandfather. He is 
called Cogadh Gaedkel re Gallaibh m ‘Book 
of Leinster,’ f. 217 (of. Annala Rioghachta 
Eireann, i. 470). In 821 he deposed Murcliadh, 
son ofMaelduin,and became chief of the Oin el 
Eoghain. Eoghan Mainistreck, primate of 
Armagh, was driven from his see by Oathal, 
chief of the Oirghialla,in 826, and at onoo sent 
liis psalm-singer with a complaint in verse to 
Niall, whose confessor he was. Niall raised 
tho clans of both Tyrone and Tyrconnell, a 
proof of Ms groat power in the north at 
the time, and fought a battle with tho 
Oirghialla and the Ulidiaus near Armagh. 
He defeated them after a severe contest, 
and replaced Eoghan in hie bishopric. In 
883 he succeeded Oonchobhar, sou of Donn- 
uhadh, as king of Ireland, liis home was 
Ailecli, near Derry, and when tho Danes at- 
tempted the plunder of the church of Derry in 

833 he met and defeated them. lie inherited 
a feud with the Leinstermen from his father, 
who had often made war on them, and in 

834 invaded Leinster, obtained a tribute, and 
set up Bran, sou of Eaelain, ns a king in liis 
interest. He also plundered Meath as far 
as the border of MaoCoghlan’s country in 
the present King's County, He made a treaty 
with Feidklimidk, son of Oriomhthainn, king 
of Munster, at Cloncurry, co. Kildare, in \ 
887, but iu 839 Feidhlimidh tried to become 
king of Ireland, plundered Month and en- 


camped at Tara, then, as now, a mere open 
hill with earthworks. Niall marched from 
the north, and Feidhlimidh, who had gone 
to attack Wexford, turned and met him at 
Maghocktair in Kildare, where he was de- 
feated, and never again attacked Niall. The 
Danes, who had several times sailed up Lough 
S willy in Niall’e reign, were caught and 
defeated by him on Magli Itha, by the river 
Finn, co. Donegal, in 843. In 846 he was 
drowned in tho itiver Callan, near Armagh. 
A cairn, which in 1799 was, in spite of many 
inroads, still forty-four yards in diameter 
was asserted by tradition’ to be his tomb. A 
fanner demolished it early in this century, 
Niall Caille is mentioned in several ancient 
poems. One of these is put into the month 
of Dacliiarog, the patron saint of Erigal 
Keeroge, co. Tyrone, another into that of 
Bee Mac De, while a third is attributed 
to Macnghal Alithir. He is mentioned as 
an ancestor to be proud of in a poem by 
Gillabrighde MacConmidlio [q. v.], bard of 
Brian O’Neill, written in 1260. 

Ilia son, Aedh Finnliath, bocame king of 
Ireland in 863, and was father of Niall 
(870 P-919) [q. v.] Ilia daughter, who mar- 
ried Ooniuig, king of Mash Bregk, composed 
a poem on the battle of Oilluanduigkri, in 
which her son Flann was slain (Cogadh 
Gaedel re Qallaibh, ed. Todd, p. 32). 

[Boole of Leinster, foes. ; Oogadh Gaedel ra 
Gallaibh, ed. Todd; Annala Bioghaclita Eireann, 
cd. O'Donovan ; Annals of Ulster, ed. Hennessy, 
vol. i.; Miscellany of Collie Society; MaoCon- 
midhe's poem, ed, O’Donovan, 1849; Ogygia, 
R. OTlakerty, 1686 ; Stuart’s Historical Me- 
moirs of Armngh, Noway, 1810, p. 607, as to his 
grave.] N. M. 

NIALL (870 P-919), king of Ireland, 
known in Irish history as Gluitoubh or 
Blackknee, son of Aedh Finnliatk, king of 
Ireland, grandson of Niall (791-846) [q.v.l 
and groat-great-grandson of Niall (716-778) 
[n.v.j, was born about 870. IIo belonged to 
the northern Ui Neill, and was thirteenth in 
descent from Eoghain, thefoundcr of the CSnel 
Eoghain. In 900 he challenged his brother 
Domhnall, Icing of Ailock. The Cinel Eo- 

g lmin prevented the battle, which was to 
ave been a fight of sopte, and not a more 
duel. The hrotliors mado frionds, and in 
903 invaded Meath and burnt Tlackla, near 
Athboy. In 906 he made a foray into 
Ui Fiftokrnob in northern Oonnaugnt and 
slew Aedh, son of Maelpatraio, its chief. 
Two years later he captured and drowned 
Oeaxnachan, who had violated the sanctuary 
of Armagh, In 009 he is called Gluudubh in 
the chronicles for the first time ; but no his- 
tory of the cognomen is preserved. He 
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made a second expedition into North Con- 
naught, and defeated the Connaughtmen 
under Maelcluiche on Bin Bulhin, co. Sligo. 
In December 910 he led the men of Eochla, 
or North and West Ulster, with allies from 
Ulidia, or East Ulster, into Meath, but was 
defeated at Girley, near Crossakeel, co. Meath, 
by Flann Sionna, king of Ireland (879-916). 
His brother died in 911, and he became king 
of Ailech, and on 12 June led an army into 
Dal nAruidhe (South Antrim and Down), and 
fought a battle with Loingseach O'Lethlo- 
bhoir, its king, on the river Ravel, a little 
north of the present railway station of G larry- 
ford, co. Antrim. He then marched south, 
and fought a second battle at Corn Ereann, 
near Ballymena, co. Antrim, defeating Aedh, 
son of Eochagain, king of Ulidia, with whom 
he made peace atTullaghoge, co. Tyrone, on 
1 Nov. Early in 916 he suppressed a rising 
against Elann Sionna by his sons Donnchadh 
and Conchobhar. In May 916 he succeeded 
Elann as king of Ireland. He is stated to 
have revived the great meeting of clans 
known in Irish as Aonach Toillten, and often 
called by English writers the ‘ fair of Teil- 
town.' The assembly washoldearly in August, 
and he left Meath soon after it, and on 22 Aug. 
encamped on the plain of Feimliin near Clan- 
mell. The Danes, after a rest of forty years, 
were again attackinglreland,andhad also en- 
camped on the plain, having marched outfrom 
Waterford. An indecisive battle took place, 
and Niall remained for three weeks in his 
camp. The Danes marched north, and won 
a battle on the Liftey at Ceannfuait, co. 
Kildare. Niall was then obliged to retreat 
to Meath. In 919 he marched on Dublin, 
The Danes, led by Ivar and Sitric, came out 
to meet him, and he was defeated and mor- 
tally wounded at Kilmashoge, near Rath- 
farnham, co. Dublin, on Wednesday, 16 Sept. 
He was shriven on the field by Oeledabhaill, 
son of Scannoill, abbot of Bangor, and his 
tomb, made of great upright and transverse 
blocks of unhewn stone, is still to be seen 
on the field of battle. He had some literary 
taste, and a short poem attributed to him, 
stating the object of his march, is extant. 
Cormacan Eigeas, the famous northern poet 
[see MuinofUiiETACH, d. 943], was his friend 
and hard. About 910 he married Gormloith, 
daughter of Elann Sionna. She had pre- 
viously been the wife of Oormao Mao- 
Cuilennen (886 -908) [q. vj, king of Munster, 
and of Cearbhall, king of Leinster, who was 
slain in 909. Many poems are attributed to 
her. In one she mentions that Anlaff was the 
name of the Dane who slew Niall. Having 
been wife successively of aking of Munster, a 
king of Leinster, and a king of Ireland, she 


wandered for many years as a mendicant, 
and died in 940 of a wound of the chest, 
caused by falling upon the sharp-pointed 

J iost to which her bed was tied. An ancient 
ament for Niall, beginning ‘Bronacb indiu 
Eirinn buag’ (‘Mournful to-day is noble 
Ireland ’). and a poem on the battle beginning 
‘ Ba duabliais an chedam cliruaidh ’ (‘ Gloomy 
was the hard Wednesday’), are extant. He 
left a son, Muircheartaoh (a!. 943) [q. v.], 
afterwards king of Ailech. 

[Annala Rioghachta Firearm, ad. O’Donoran, 
vol. ii. ; Annals of Ulster (Rolls Ser.), ed. Hen- 
nessy, vol. i. 1887; Ckronicon Scotorum (Rolls 
Ser.), ed. Hennessy, 1866; Cogadh Gaadhel re 
Gallaibh(RollsSer.), ed. Todd, 1887; O’Flaherty's 
Ogygia, London, 1086; Annals of Ireland; Three 
Fragments, ed. O'Donovan, Dublin, 1860; An- 
tiquities of Down, Connor, and Dromoro, ed. 
Reeves, Dublin, 1817.] N. M. 

NIALL (d. 1061), king of Ailech, was 
the young® of the two sons of Maelsech- 
lainn, heir of Ailech, who died in 996, and 
whose father, Maelruanaidli, slain in 941, 
and grandfather, Flann, who died in 901, 
were both in the direct line of succession to 
the kingship of the north, and were all 
called ridamhna without ever becoming 
kings. Ho raised the tribe known as the 
Ciannachta of Glengiven, co. Derry, against 
his brother Lochlainn, who was killed in 
the battle, and then reigned as king of 
Ailech. His next war was in 1031 with the 
Oinel Eoghain. He marched as far as Tulla- 
hoge, co. Tyrone, but had to retire without 
plunder. In 1044 he made a foray into the 
district of Cuailgne, co. Louth, and carried 
off twelve hundred cows and many captives. 
This was a punitive expedition m revenge 
for the violation of an oath sworn upon the 
bell of St. Patrick's will The bell, with 
an ornate cover or shrine made early in the 
following century, was preserved by a tribe 
of hereditary keepers under Niall’s protec- 
tion, and he was thus bound to revenge the 
insult to its sanctity, In the same cause he 
made an expeditioninto Morne, co. Monaghan. 
He invaded the plain south of the Boyne in 
1048, and in 1066 attacked the southern 
part of Ulidia or Lesser Ulster, now 00 . 
Down, and carried off two thousand cows 
and sixty prisoners. lie died in 1061. 

[Annala Rdoghacbta Eireann, ed. O'Donovan, 
Dublin, 1851, vol. ii. ; Aunuls of Ulster, ed. 
Hennessy, vol. i. 1887; Reeves's Bell of St. 
Patrick, Belfast, 1849.] N. M. 

NIALL ( d . 1062), king of Ulidia or 
Lesser Ulster, was son of Eoehaidh and 
grandson of Ardghar, eighth in descent from 
Bsc Boirche, king of Ulidia in 716. His 
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nephew Niall, son of Dublituinne, who was 
king of Ulidia, was defeated by him in battle 
and deposed in 1011. In 1010 he was at- 
tacked by Moelseacklainn II [q. v.L king of 
Ireland, and had to yield him hostages. 
After this defeat the deposed Niall, son of 
Dubhtuinne, with some of the inhabitants 
of Dal nAraidbe, the southern sub-kingdom 
of Ulidia, rose against him ; but he defeated 
them and slew his nephew. To secure his 
position, in 1019 he blinded his kins- 
man, Elaibheartack O’Heochaidk. NialL had 
many ships, and in 1022 defeated a Danish 
fleet off his coast and captured most of its 
vessels and their crews. Later in the year 
he invaded the territory of the Airgkialla in 
the south of Ulster, and won a great victory 
at Slieve Puaid, co. Armagh. The Cinel 
Eoghain attacked him in 1027, and carried 
oft' a great spoil of cattle from Ulidia. In 
10‘17 there was so great a famine in his 
country that many of his peoplo migrated 
to Leinster. Thu famine was followed by 
deep snow from 2 Fob. to 17 March, and 
tlie year was long known to chroniclers us 
‘ bliadlmin an mdr sueachta 1 (‘ the year of 
the groat snow'), lie died lb Sept. 1062. 
His Bon Eockaidk died on the same day, 
but left descendants who take thoir name 
from him; some of them survive an the 
coasts of Ulster to this day, and are lnmoua 
for their skill as boatmen and sea-fishers. 
They are called after him in IrishO’Heockaidk , 
which ia often anglicised lluughoy, and 
sometimes Haugh, Iloey, or llowe. 

[Annala Riogkuclita Eirounn, od. O'Donovau, 
vol. i. ; Annals of Ulstor, ed. Honnessy, vol. i. ; 
local information.] IT, M. 

NIALL (d. 1139), anti-primate of Ar- 
magh, was son of Aedk and grandson of 
Maelisa, who with his father, Amhafghaidh, 
filled the primacy of UklBr for filly-six 
yoars. Another member of his family bold 
tbe temporalities of the see for three years 
after the election of St. Malacky O’Morgoir 
[q. Vi], and in 1131 thoy wero seized by Niall, 
who publicly displayed the Bocholl Isa, or 
pastoral stair of Jesus, to the populace, and 
was able for a short time to hold his own. 
He also seized an ancient book, probably that 
now known as the hook of Armagh. St, Ber- 
nard, the friend of his rival, speaks of him 
with severity ae * Nigellus guidam, imo vero 
nigerrimus.’ He wandered about in tlio 
diocese, and reasserted his claim in 1187, 
whon Gtiolla Iosa succeeded Malachy as the 
regular archbishop, but was driven out and 
died , 1 after intense peaanoe,’ say the chro- 
nicles, in 1189. 

[Annala Rloghaehta Eireunn, ed. O'Donovan, 
ii. 1003 ; Colgan’s Trias Thaumaturge, 1650, 


p. 305; Bernardi Opera, Paris, 1586, ii, ;j,j_ 
725 ; Stuart's Historical Memoirs of the Cit? 
of Armagh, Ns wry, 1810.] N M ' 

NIAS, Sib JOSEPH (1798-1879), ad. 
miral, 1 bird son of Joseph Nias, ship insurance 
broker, was born in London on 2 April 1795 
ne entered the navy in 1807, on board the 
Nautilus sloop, under the command of Can- 
tain Matthew Smith, with whom he con- 
tinued in the Oomus and Nympheu frigates 
on the Lisbon, Mediterranean, North Sea and 
Channel stations till August 1816. Buxine 
the last few weeks of llie Nympken’B com- 
mission Nias, in command of one of her boats 
was employed in rowing guard round the 
Bellurophon in Plymouth Sound, koeping off 
the sightseerswho tlirongod to catch aghmpso 
of N npoloon. lie continued in active service 
after the peace, and in January 1818 was ap- 
point ed to Hie Alexander brig, with Lieu- 
tenant (afterwards Sir) William Edward 
parry [q. v.], for an expedition to the Arctic 
under the command of Sir John Boss [q. v.] 
In February 1819 he was again with Parry 
in the Ilocla, returning to the Thames in 
November 1820, and on 20 Dec. he was pro- 
moted to tho rank of lieut enant. In January 
1821 he was again appointed to the IlBcla 
with Parry, and sailed for the Arctic in May. 
After two winters in the ice the Ilecla re- 
turned to England in November 1828, In 
1820 Nias went out to tho Mediterranean as 
first lieutenant of tho Asia, carrying the Sag 
of Sir Edward Oodringtou [q. v.J, and, after 
the battle of Navarino, was promoted to be 
commander on 11 Nov. 1827, and appointed 
to the Alacrity brig, in which ho saw some 
sharp sorvice against the Greek pirates who 
at that time infested tho Archipelago, and 
especially on 11 Jan. 1829, in outting out 
one commanded by a noted ruffian named 
Georgias, who was sent to Malta and duly 
hang ed. The Alacrity was paid off in 1830, 
N tus was advanced to post rank on 8 July 
183C, and in May 1838 commissioned tbe 
Herald frigate for the East Indies, a station 
which at that time included Australia, China, 
and the Western Pacific. In February 1810, 
when Captain Hobson of the navy was or- 
dered to take possession of New Zoalund in 
the name of llie queen, ho went from Sydney 
as a passengor in tno Herald, and was assisted 
by Nias in tho formal proceedings (Corre- 
spondence relative to Now Zealand, Pari, 
Papers, 18J1, vol. xvii. ; Buxmna, Hem- 
niscenees of a Veteran, vol. iii.) During the 
first Ohinosu war Nias was actively employed 
in the operations leading to the capture of 
Canton, and on 20 Juno 1841 he was nomi- 
nated a O.B. Tho Herald returned to Eng- 
land in 184.3, when Nias was placed on half 
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pay. In June 1850 he commissioned the 
Agincourt, from -which in August he was 
moved to the St. George, as flag-captain to 
Commodore Seymour, then superintendent 
of the dockyard at Levonport [see Seymour, 
Sir Michael, 1802-1887], and as captain of 
the ordinary. In 1852 Captain James Scott 
fq. v.1 of the navy, in conversation with a 
friend at the United Service Club, made 
some reflections on Nias’s conduct in China. 
Though duelling was then not quite extinct, 
the feeling of the navy was strongly opposed 
to it, and Nias took the then unusual prac- 
tice of bringing an action against Scott, who, 
after the evidence of Sir Thomas Herbert 
(1798-1861) [q. v.]and others, withdrew the 
imputation, and under pressure from the lord 
chief justice expressed his regret, on which 
the plaintiff accepted a verdict of 40s. and 
costa (Times, 22, 23 June ; Morning Chronicle, 
24 June 1862), 

Nias commanded the ordinary at Devon- 
port for the usual term of three years, and 
from 1854 to 1860 was superintendent of the 
victualling yard and hospital at Plymouth. 
He had no further service, but was made 
rear-admiral on 14 Feb. 1867, vice-admiral 
12 Sept. 1863, K.O.B. 13 March 1867, and 
admiral 18 Oct. 1807. After his retirement 
from active service he resided for the most 

f art at Surbiton, but in 1877 moved to 
iondon, where he died on 17 Dec. 1879. 
He was buried in the Marylebone cemetery 
at East Finchley. lie married in 1866 Caro- 
line Isabella, only daughter of John Laing, 
and left issue two eons and three daughters. 

[Information from tbo family j O'Byme's Nay. 
Biog. Diet.] J. K, L. 

NICCOLS, KIOHABD (1684-1010), 
oet, horn in London in 1684, may possibly 
ave been son of Ilichard Niccols or Nichols 
of London, who entered the Inner Tomple in 
1676, and is usually (according to Wood) 
styled ‘the elder,’ Ilichard Niccols died 
before 1613, and after his death there ap- 
peared in London in that year a volume as- 
signed to his pen containing ‘A Treatise 
setting forth the Mystery of our Salvation,’ 
and 1 A Day Star for Dark Wandring Souls ; 
showing the light by a Christian. Contro- 
versy.’ 

The younger Richard Niccols accompanied 
the Earl of Nottingham, when only in his 
twelfth year, on the voyage to Cadiz, and 
was on board the admiral's ship Ark at the 
taking of the city, when a dove rested on 
the rnainyard of the ship and did not leave 
it till the vessel arrived m London. Niccols 
thrice refers to the picturesque incident in 
his published poems (of. Winter Nights | 


Vision, Ded, j England? a Eliza, pp. 861 and 
869). Niccols matriculated from Magdalen 
College, Oxford, on 20 Nov. 1602, hut soon 
migrated to Magdalen Hall, whence he gra- 
duated B.A. on 20 May 1606. He was then 
‘ numbered,' according to Wood, ‘ among the 
ingenious persons of the university.’ Com- 
ing to London, he spent liis leisure" in study- 
ing Spenser's works, and in writing poetry 
somewhat in Spenser's manner. At the same 
time he followed a profession, which neither 
he nor his biographers specify. But all his 
avocations left him poor. The families of the 
Earl of Nottingham, and Sir Thomas Wroth 
and James Hay, earl of Carlisle, were his 
chief literary patrons. 

His earliest publication, which appeared 
while he was an undergraduate, was entitled 
‘Epicedium. A Funeral Oration upon the 
death of the late deceased Princesse of famous 
memorye, Elizabeth. Written by Infelice 
Academico Ignoto,’ London, 1603, 4to. In 
one of the poems the author makes sympa- 
thetic reference to Spenser and Drayton. 
Appended is ‘ The true OrdBr and formall 
Proceeding at the Funerall ’ of the queen, 
with which verse is intermixed. There fol- 
lowed in 1607 a very attractive narrative 
poem, called ‘The Cuckow,’ with the motto 
‘At etiam cubat cuculus, surge amator, i 
domum ’ (Brit. Mus. ) The volume, which is 
dedicated to Master Thomas Wroth, and 
was printed by F[elix] K[mgaton], has no 
author's name, but in his later ‘Winter 
Nights Vision ’ Niccols describes himself as 
having ‘ Ouckow-like ’ sung 1 in rustick tunes 
of Castaes wrongs.’ It tells the story of a 
contest between the cuckoo and nightingale 
for supremacy in song, and frequently imi- 
tates Spenser, who is eulogised in the course 
of his poem (Corses, Collectanea, ix. 72seq). 
The work seems to have been suggested by- 
Drayton’s ‘ Owl,’ 1004. 

One of Niccols's largest undertakings was 
a new and much revised edition of the 
‘ Mirror for Magistrates,’ which had originally 
been issued by Baldwin in 1669, with Sack- 
ville’s famous ‘Induction.’ Since its first 
appearance nine editions had appeared with 
continuations by Thomas Blenerhasset [q.v.], 
John Higgins [q. v.], and others. Thelatest 
edition before Niccols turned his attention 
to the work was supervised by Iliggins, and 
was dated 1687. In 1610 Niccols's version 
was printed by Felix Kingston. In an ad- 
dress to the reader he stated that he bad 
rearranged the old poems andimproved their 
rhythm, and had added many new poems of 
his own. He, moreover, omitted Baldwin’s 
‘ James I of Scotland,’ Francis Segar’s * Rich- 
ard, Duke of Gloucester,’ the anonymous 
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• JamesIV of Scotland,’ and Dingley’s 1 Battle 
of Flodden Field,’ Ilis main additions were 
inserted towards the close of the volume, 
and were introduced by a new title-page : 
‘ A Winter Nights Vision. Being an addi- 
tion of such princes especially famous who 
were exempted in the former historic, ’ The 
princes dealt with by Niccols include King 
Arthur, Edmund Ironside, Richard I, King 
John, Edward II, Edward V, Richard, duke 
of York, and Richard III. Niccols dedi- 
cated his own contribution to the Earl of 
Nottingham, and prefaced it with a ‘ poeticall 
Induction.’ There followed, with another 
title-page and separately numbered pages, 
Niccols’s ‘ England’s Eliza, or the victorious 
and triumphant Reigne of that Virgin Em- 
presse of sacred memorie, Elizabeth, Queens 
of England, France, and Ireland, &c,’ The 
dedication was addressed to Elizabeth, wife 
of Sir Francis Olere. Another poetical in- 
duction, in which he pays a new tribute to 
Spenser, precedes tlio poem on Elizabeth, 
which, Niccols states, he wrote at Green- 
wich, apparently in August 1G08, when the 
plague raged in London. Niccols’s odition 
of the ‘Mirror’ was reissued in 1619 and 
1028. All Niccols’s continuations are re- 
printed in Haslewood’s odition of the whole 
work in 1816. 

On 1C Feb. 1011-12 a play by Niccols, en- 
titled 1 The Twynnes Tragedie,’ was entered 
on the ‘ Stationers’ Registers’ (ed. AvbeT, iii. 
478). It is not otherwise known. But in 
1066 William Rider published a tragi-comody 
called ‘ ThtsTwinB,’ which Mr. Fleay suggests 
may he a printed copy of Niacols’s piece. 

Niccols also issued : ‘ Three precious teares 
of blood, flowing ... in memory of the 
vertues . . . of . . . Henry the Great,’ a 
translation from the French, printed with 
the French original, London (by JohnBudge), 
1011, 4to (Brit. Mus.) ; ‘The Throo Sisters 
Teares : shed at the late solemne funerals of 
the royall deceased Ilonry, Prince of Wales,’ 
London, 1013, 4to, dedicated to Lady Ilonor 
Hay (Brit. Mus.) ; ‘The Furies with Vertues 
Encomium, or the Image of Honour in two 
hookes of Epigramm.es satyricall and enco- 
miasticke,’ London (by William Stnusby), 
1G14, 8vo, dedicated to Sir Timothy Thorn- 
hill (reprinted in ‘ llarloion Miscellany x. 

1 seq,)j ‘Monodia, or Waltham’s Complaint 
upon the death of the Lady Honor Jlay,’ 
Ijondon (by W. S. for Richard Meighen and 
Thomas Jones), 1610, 8vo, dedicated to Ed- 
ward, lord Donuy, Lady Honor’s father (re- 
printed in ‘ Harleian Miscellany,’ x. 11 seq,); 
‘London’s Artillery, briefly containing the 
noble practise of that worthie Sooietie : with 
the modorne uvd ancient marliall exercises, 


natures of armes, vertue of magistrates "antT 
quitie, glory, and chronography of this W 
nourable cittie,’ London, 1616, dedicated to 
Sir John Jolles, lord mayor — a tedious anti 
quarian poem (Brit. Mus.); and ‘Sir Thomas 
Overbvrie’s Vision with the ghoaBts of Wes- 
ton, Mris Turner, tho late Lieftenant of the 
Tower, and Franklin, by R. N., Oxon. 
Printed for R. M. & T. 1. 1616 ’—a pooticsi 
narrative of Overbury’s murder (Brit. Must 
It was roprinlcd in the ‘ Harleian Miscei- 
lany’ (vii. 178 sen.) and by the Hunterian 
Club, Glasgow, in 1878, with an introduction 
by James Maidment. An anonymous work 
' The Begger’s Ape, a poem,’ London, 1627* 
4to, was published posthumously (Brit. Mus.) 
Niccols seems to claim it for himself in the 
induction to ‘ Winter Nights Vision.’ In it 
the author apparently imitated ‘ Spenser's 
Mother Ilubherds Tale.’ 

Niccols is said to have died in 1610. I a 
March 1798 William Niccols, a labouring 
man, who died at Lench, Worcestershire, in 
his 101 st year, was described aB ‘descended 
from Richard N., student of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, in tho reign of .Tames I, and 
one of the distinguished poots of thut period’ 
{Gent. Mag. 1793, pt. i. p. 282). 


[Wood’s Athomn Oxon, od. Iiliss, ii, 168, 
Worton’s English Poetry ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon ; 
Corsur’s Colioctunta, ix. 67-78; Overbirif’s 
Vision, od. Maidment, 1873; Hunter’s MS. 
Ohorus Valum in Addit. MS. 24189, ff, 408-8; 
Brydgos’s Censurn, in. 168 ; Haslowood’s Minor 
for Magistral es, pp. xliv.xlv; ColliBr’a Biblio- 
graphical Catalogue.] 8. 1. 


NIOHOL, JOHN PRINGLE (1804- 
1869), astronomer, was tho eldest son of 
J ohn Nichol, a gonllemnn farmer from North- 
umberland, by his wife, Jane Forbes, of 
Ellon, Aberdeenshire. Born on 13 Jan. 1804 
at Iluutly Hill, near Brechin in Forfarshire, 
he was educated at King’s Oullege, Aberdeen, 
where he took the highest honours in mathe- 
matics and physics. Buringone of hisvuca- 
tious, at tho age of seventeen, he was ap- 
pointed parish schoolmaster at Dun ; then, 
having completod his arts curriculum and 
passed tho divinity hall at King’s Oollogo, 
ho was licunsed as a proachor botoro he came 
of ago. O wing to a change in his theological 
opinions, ho, however, soon retired from the 
ministry, and devoted himself to educational 
work. He became successively headmaster 
of the Hawick grammar school, oditor of the 
1 Fife Herald,’ headmaster of Oupar academy, 
and Anally, in 1827, rootor of Montrose aca- 
demy. Ilore he lectured publicly on scientific 
subjects, and opened a correspondence with 
John Stuart Mill [q. v/J, who bocame his life- 
long friend. Temporary lll-healthindueedhim 
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in 1884 to resign his post, and lie was recom- 
mended by James Mill and Nassau Senior 
as the successor of J. B. Say in the chair of 
political economy in the College de France, 
Paris, He accepted instead, in 1888, the 
appointment of regius professor of astronomy 
in the university of Glasgow. The duties of 
his chair occupied but a small part of his 
energies. He was an inspiring teacher to a 
wider class of students than those who de- 
voted themselves wholly to study, and his 
lectures to the general public proved almost 
uniquely attractive from their combination 
of rhetorical power with exact knowledge. 

Nichol was the main agent in procuring 
the transference of the Glasgow observatory 
from the college grounds to its present site 
on Dowanhill, and he made a trip to Munich 
in 1840 in order to secure for it the best 
modem appliances. He spent the winter of 
1848-9 in the United States, where he de- 
livered several courses of lectures. His last 
notable appearance in public was in lectur- 
ing on Donati’s comet in 1868. He died of 
congestion of the brain at Glenburn House, 
near Bothesay, Buteshire, on 19 Sept. 1869, 
aged 66. The career thus abruptly terminated 
had been one of unceasing activity and bene- 
volence. ‘ His personal character,’ the late 
Professor Banldne says, 1 was frank, genial, 
and geuerous, and secured him the warm re- 
gard of all who knew him’ ( Imperial Diet, of 
Biog .) He was inspired by a deep feeling of 
reverence and by the respect due to the beliefs 
of others, but his own religious views were far 
bom what is commonly called orthodox. His 
extensive knowledge of metaphysics is shown 
by his contributions to Griffin’s 1 Cyclopedia 
of Biography' on subjects connected with 
mental science. He took a prominent part 
in political and social discussions, hut in 1867 
he declined an invitation to stand as the 
liberal candidate for the parliamentary re- 
presentation of the city of Glasgow. An 
honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred upon 
him by his own university in 1837. He was 
a fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
and his membership of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh dated from 1836. 

Nichol was an intimate friend and cor- 
respondent of Sir William Rowan Hamilton 
[q. v.i of Dublin, He married, first, in 1831, 
MissTullis of Auchmuty,Fifeshire; secondly, 
on 6 July 1868, Elizabeth, daughter of Joseph 
Pease of Darlington ; she died, aged 90, on 
8 Feb. 1897. By his first wife he left two 
children— -J ohn Niohol( 1883-1 894), proiessor 
of English literature at Glasgow, from whioh 
he retired in 1889 [see Suppiemiiht] ; and a 
daughter, married to William Jack, LL.D,, 
proiessor of mathematics at Glasgow. 


Nicholas 

Niohol was a prolific and successful writer. 
His books, like nis discourses, were eloquent, 
enthusiastic, and learned. ‘George Eliot’ 
described herself in 1841 as ‘revelling’ in 
them, and they were most effective in the 
popularisation of science. The principal were 
entitled : 1. ‘ Views of the Architecture of 
the Heavens,’ Edinburgh, 1888. It ran 
through seven editions in seven years; the 
ninth (1851) was illustrated by David Scott; 
the tenth was published by BaiUibre. 2. ‘Phe- 
nomena of the Solar System,’ 1838, 1844, 
1847. 8, ‘ The System of the World,’ 1846. 
4. ‘The Stellar Universe,’ 1847. 6. ‘The 
Planetary System,’ 1848, 1860. This work 
contained the earliest suggestionforthestudy 
of sunspots by photography. 6. ‘The Planet 
Neptune,’ 1866. 7. ‘A Cyclopaedia of the 
Physical Sciences,’ 1867 ; a laborious work, 
of which he was engaged in preparing a 
second edition when he died. He besides 
translated, adding an elaborate introduction, 
Willm’s ‘ Education of the People ’ (1847), 
and preflxod a dissertation on ‘General Prin- 
ciples in Geology ’ to Keith Johnston’s ‘Phy- 
sical Atlas’ (I860). He was one of the 
editors of Mackenzie’s ‘ Imperial Dictionary 
of Biography,’ and contributed largely to 
periodical literature. His astronomical ob- 
servations were directed chiefly to the physi- 
cal features of the moon, and to the nebula, 
some of which, following on the theories of 
Laplace, he held to be mere gaseous masses 
till the apparent resolution of the nebula in 
Orion by the telescope of Lord Eoase. 

[ATficlebosa's Hundred Glasgow Men; Cham- 
bers's Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scots- 
men ; Monthly Notices, Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety. six. 141, xx. 1SI ; Times, 23 Sept. 1859; 
Stewart's University of Glasgow, Old and New, 
p. 66 ; Gilflllan's Second Gallery of Literary 
Portraits, p. 231; Ann. Reg. 1869, p. 466 ; Alli- 
bone's Critical Diet, of English Literature; Pog- 
gendorff’s Biog. Lit. Hand worterbuch; Graves’s 
Life of Sir William Rowan Hamilton, ii. 036, 
iii. passim,] A. M. 0. 

NICHOLAS. [See also Nicolas.] 

NICHOLAS {d. 1124), prior of Worcester, 
was an Englishman of noble birth whose 
parents were friends of Bishop Wulfstan II 
(1062-1096) [q.v.] Nicholas was baptised by 
him and taught by him in Worcester monas- 
tery ; he soon became the Lisliop’s favourite 
pupil, and seldom left his side. When he had 
made some progress in his studies, Wulfstan 
sent him to Christchurch, Canterbury, to be 
taught by Lanfrano. William of Malmes- 
bury says that no one was so fond of nar- 
rating the words and aots of Wulfstan, and 
blames Nicholas for not writing the bishop’s 
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life. He tells the story that tlie "bishop 
miraculously airested while lie lived the 
tendency of Nicholas's hair to fall out, but 
that Nicholas lost all his hair in the weals 
that the bishop died. In 1118, on the death 
of Thomas, Nicholas succeeded him. as prior 
of Worcester ; the monastery, although com- 
paratively small, acquired, through Nicho- 
las’s example, fame tor its zeal for learning. 
He died in 1184. 

While at Canterbury Nicholas had made 
the acquaintance of Eadmer [q. v.] ; subse- 
quently he appears to have kept up a corre- 
spondence with him, and his opinion on his- 
torical matters was highly valued. Tn one 
letter from Nicholas to Eadmer (Stubbr, 
Dunstav, p. 422) he answers a question with 
regard to the mother of King Edward the 
Martyr, and enabled Eadmer to correct Os- 
bem of Canterbury’s errors in his ‘Life of 
Dunstan,’ Another letter of Nicholas's to 
Eadmer, dated 1120, is extant (IIadd ur and 
Stubbs, Councils, ii. 202) ; Eadmer had re- 
cently been appointed to the see of St. An- 
drews, and had invited Nicholas’s opinion 
respecting a dispute in regard to Ms conse- 
cration. Nicholas denied that the see of 
York had any claim to primacy over Scot- 
land; and recommended nis friend to seoure 
the support of the ‘ barbario race ’ of the 
Scots, and by the favour of the king of 
Scots to seek papal consecration. Nicholas 
was himself prepared to plead in favour of 
the liberty of the Scottish church at the court 
of Rome. Eadmer had no sympathy with tlie 
liberties of the Scottish churoli, and did not 
follow Nicholas’s advice. 

[William of Malmesbury’s Vita Wulstani III, 

o. 17 in Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, ii. 286 ; Gosta 

Pontifleum (Rolls Ser.), p. 287 ; Stubbs’s Dun- 
stan (Rolls Ser.), p. 122 ; Haddan and Stubbs's 
Councils, ii. 202.] M. B. 

NICHOLAS at GWRGANT (d. 1188), 
bishop of Llandoff, succeeded Uchtryd in 
that see in 1 148 {Brut y Tywysogitm, Oxford 
odit. p. S16j Liber Landavensis, ed. Evans, 

p. 814). Some lists, indeed, interpose a 
Godfrey j but this is duo to some coufusion 
with Geoffrey of Monmouth, bishop of St. 
Asaph, who is erroneously mentioned in the 
‘ Brut 1 as 1 Qeffroi eseob Llan Daf ’ (p. 31 8). 
Nothing is known of the parentage of Nicho- 
las, though Dr. Owen Pughe (Cambrian 
Biography) and others assume him to have 
been a brother of the chieftain Iesfyn ap 
Gwrgant, who flourished about 1080 ; and 
Haddan and Stubbs (Counoils and Ecclesias- 
tical Documents, i. 887, 303) conjecture that 
he was the sou of his predecessor, Urban 
.(bishop of Llandaff 1107-34), a conjecture 
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which rests upon the reading ‘ Nicol uab 
Gwrgant eseob ’ in one manuscript of ‘Brut 
y Tywvsoginn ’ (ed Williams, p. 170), and 
upon the iorms ‘Worgan’ and'Gwrfau’ as . 
sumod by Urban’s name in various editions 
of the same chronicle (‘Brut y Saeeon’ i a 
Mmyrian Arckaiology, 2nd edit, p. 359 . 
‘ Gwentian Brut ’ in Archmlogia Cambrmis 
3rd ser. x. 88). Nicholas appears to have 
owed his promotion to Archbishop Theobald 
(Letters of Gilbert Foliot, xci. : ‘ opus euim 
manuum vestrarum ipse estet plantatioves- 
tra’). This did not prevent him, however 
from showing much independence, and, ac- 
cording to the Gwentian * Brut,’ he had much 
influence both with the Norman oonquerors 
of Glamorgan and their Welsh subjects. He 

carried on the old boundary disp 

Bishops of Hereford and St. 
with no particular success. . 
was a supporter of Henry II against Arch- 
bishop Thomas Beckol, assenting to (though 
not actually present at) the coronation of 
Prince Ilenry in 1170, and incurring sus- 
pension in consequence. In 11771iewaB again 
suspended by Arcbbisliop Richard (d. 1184) 
£q. v.] for abstting the monks of Malmesbury 
in a contest with tlieir diocesan, ths Bishop 
of Salisbury. He died on 4 June 1183 (Annals 
qfMargam, Rolls edit.) 

_ [Brut y Tywysogion ; Brut y Saeson j Gwen- 
tian Brut ; Libor Lamlavonsis, ed. Evans ; Had- 
dan and Stubbs's Councils and Ecclesiastical 
Documents, i. 861-87.] J. E. L, 

NICHOLAS bb Walkinotoit (fi, 
1198 P), mediaeval writer, perhaps a native 
of Wallrington, Yorkshire, entered the mo- 
nastery of the Regulars at Kirkliam in the 
same oounty ; lie was not, as bos been fre- 
quently stated, a Cistercian. Bale says that 
he lived about 1198. He was author of 
‘Nicolai Walkington de Kirkham brevis 
narratio de Bello inter nenricum I Regem 
Anglite et Ludovicum Grossum R. Fmn- 
corum; item de Bello contra Scotos quod 
dicitur de Standardo a manuscript copy of 
this work, which consists of only one quarto 
page, written on paper during the 16th cen- 
tury, is Cotton MS. Titus A xix, f. 144. 
Nicholas has also been credited with ths de- 
scription of the battle of the Standard, in- 
cluding an account of Walter Espeo, founder 
of Rinvaulx, really written by TStheldied 
(1109 P-1 166) [q. v.l, abbot of Rievnulx, Bale 
also attributes to Nicholas a treatise ‘Devir- 
tutibus et vitiis,’ which is not known to be 
extant. 


[Cotton MS. Titus A xix.; Visob's Biblloti. 
Scriptorum S. Ordinis Oistereensis, ed. 1649, 
p. 200; Pabrieias’s Bibliolh. Mod. lEvi, v. 186; 
Fits, Do Rebus Anglieis, p. 206 ; Tanner’s Bibl, 
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Bnt.-Hil>. j "Wright’s Bing. Litt, ii. 467 , Hardy’s 
Baser Cat. ii. 20 (-5 , Ohevaher’s Repertoire ; 
Xotes and Queries, 8th ser. Ti. 384.] A. F. P. 

NICHOLAS of Me Airs (d. 1227 ?), bishop 
of the Isles, called also Kolos, Holies, or 
Nous, oame from Argadia, Arehadia, or Ar- 
gyll, and not from the Orkney Isles (Chvanv- 
oon Regum Mutinies et Insularum, ed. Munch, 
pp. 20, 140). He was first an Augustinian 
canon of Wartre in the East Riding of York- 
shire (Dc&dale, Monastieon Anglieamtm,, ed. 
1830, y. 240, Append, i.), but there is no 
reason for identifying him with the Nicholas 
who appears as prior of that foundation (ti. 
vi. 298). He afterwards entered the Cister- 
cian order, and became a monk of Meaux, a 
Cistercian abbey a few miles north of null, 
from which he took his name. Thence he 
passed into Furness, also a Cistercian house, 
m North Lancashire, where lie ultimately be- 
came seventeenth do facto abhot (ti. v. 246 : 
cf. Chron. de Melsa, i. 380, Rolls Ser., where 
the S in ‘monachus quidam S’ is doubtless a 
mistake for ‘ N ’). The ‘ Chronicle of Meaux ’ 
dates his appointment during the time of 
Hugh, fifth abbot of that house — between 
1210 and 1220 — but this is evidently too 
late (Beok, Annales Furnesicnscs, p. 170). 

Nicholas subsequently became bishop of 
Man and the Sudreys. The ‘ Chronicle of 
Man’ merely affirms that hasucceodedBiahop 
Michael, who appears to have died in 1203 
( Coucher Book of Furness, ill. xli.) In an 
extant letter to the dean and chapter of York, 
probably wxitton soon after 1207, Olaf, king 
of the Isles, demands the speedy consecration 
at York of Nicholas, his bishop-elect, in 
spite of tho clamour and complaints of the 
monks of Furness, who olaimed the right 
of eleoting the Bishop of Man ( Monast , vi. 
1180, App. xlvi. j hut vide Chron. Man. 
ed. Goss, 1 . 109, ii. 272, Manx Soe.) The 
election to the see had belonged to Furness 
Abbey, nominally at. least since the char- 
ter of Olaf I, dated about 1184 (Oliver, 
Monumenta de Insula Mannire, ii. 1). It 
is possible, but scarcely probable, that tho 
hostility of the monks referred merely to 
the consecration of Nicholas at York in dis- 
regard of the rights vested in the Archbishop 
of Trondjem (Nidaros) by the hull of Anas- 
tasius IV, datod 30 Nov. 1154 (JahiS, 
Begesta Pontificum, ii. 102 j Chron. Man. 
ed. Goss, ii. 274, prints this in full). A 
hull lately issued in February 1205, per- 
haps during the progress of the struggle, 
expressly prohibited the consecration of the 
suffragans of Trondjem by any other than 
the pnmate of that see. After much delay 
Nicholas obtained consecration from the Nor- 
wegian primate in 1210 ( Annales Islando rum 


Regii, in Script, rerum Danicai urn, iii. 77, 
' Kolius episcopns ad Hebrides conseoratusj’ 
of. Toupmsus, Orcades, p. 154). Thereupon 
Nicholas probably resigned the abbacy of 
Furness ; a now abbot apparently (Ann. Fur- 
nes, p. 177) received the episcopal benedic- 
tion at Melrose on IS Dec. 1211 (CAtoi. de 
Madras, p, 111, Bannatyne Club). 

A few years later Nicholas attended a 
general council (Oliver, Monumenta, ii.88), 
doubtless the Fourth Lateron, held at Rome 
in 1215-10. On his return he received vest- 
ments, a staff and mitre, due under the will 
of his predecessor Michael, from the convent 
of Furness. The wording of this charter, 
which declares that ‘ NRohoIas], bishop of the 
Isles, ’has received the above from ‘Nicholas], 
abbot of Furness,’ has led Dr. Goss to con- 
jecture tho existence of another Nicholas, suc- 
cessor of Nicholas of Meaux in the abbacy 
of Furness {Chron, Man. ed. Goss, i. 241-2 ; 
of. Grub, East. Hist, of Scotl. i. 323). But 
the wording of the document morely dis- 
tinguishes between Nicholas’s present and 
former official capacities. 

King Reginald, however, Olaf’s brother 
and successor, resolutely refused to recognise 
Nicholas, and he was soon forced to abandon 
the chuTch of the Isles ( Monumenta , i. 200). 
The 'Chronicle of Mnn’ (p. 10, ed. Munch) 
erroneously places his death in 1217, when, 
according to Le Nevo (Fasti Feel. Angl. iii. 
323), he probably resigned his see. Nicholas 
was clearly driven into exile by Ms enemies, 
"but the statement that he died very soon 
afterwards is erroneous. Another bishop of 
the Isles named Reginald undoubtedly de- 
clared himself at the time the unanimous 
choice of the monks of Furness on ; as it 
was stated, the death of Nicholas, his pre- 
decessor (Tiieiitbr, Vet. Monumenta Hibem. 
et Soot. Hist. Ilhistr. No. xxxi. p. 14). But 
N icholas was living in 1 224, when he besought 
Honorins III not to compel him to return to 
the ohurch from which he had been long 
exiled owing to the opposition of lord and 
people, but to permit him to resign the office, 
retaining the use of the pontificals (Oliver, 
Monumenta, ii. 07). The request was granted, 
and his signature, 1 Nicholas] sometime 
bishop of Man and the Isles,’ is appended to 
a charter given by Archbishop Gray to the 
prior and convent of Durham, dated 24 Jan. 
1224-6 (Archbishop Cray's Register, pp. 153- 
164, App, xxix. Surtees Soc. 66). In the same 
year Nicholas became attached to the church 
of Kelloe in the diocese of Durham, and on 
20 Aug. 1226 Archbishop Gray confirmed 
the collation made by R,, bishop of Durham, 
of a portion of that church to * Micholas], 
sometime bishop of Man and the Isles’ 
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(ib, p. 6, App. xvi.) Next year he was in 
attendance upon Archbishop Gray, and wit- 
nessed two d!eeds of the latter, one relating 
to Hexham Priory, dated 5 Aug. 1226 (Me- 
morials of Hexham Priory, ii. 08-4, Sur- 
tees Soc. 48), the othor to Stainfield Priory 
in Lincolnshire, dated 19 Aug. of the same 
year at Knaresborough ( Monast. i v. 809, ed. 
1830). He probably died in 1227, and, ac- 
cording to the very doubtful authority of 
the ' Chronicle of Man ’ (p. 16, ed. Munch), 
was buried in Benchor or Bangor in Ulster, 
on the southern shores of Oarrickfergus 
Bay. 

[Authorities quoted in the text.] A. M. C-s. 

NICHOLAS db Gtjim)boed (Jl. 1260), 
poet. [See Guildbobd,] 

NICHOLAS pb Fabnham (d. 1267), 
bishop of Durham, professor of medicine in 
the universities of Paris and Bologna, and 
physician toUenry III, was known, at least 
abroad, by the additional name of de Fuly. 
Tiraboschi in his ‘History of Italian Lite- 
rature ’ and De Boulay in his ‘ History of 
the Paris University ’ give him both names. 1 
Pits has been led into the error of writing | 
a separate notice under each aims, so as to 
make two persons of one (see article in his 
Appendix, No. 68). Fabriciua and Ducange, 
in his ‘Index Auctorum,’ have followed the 
same error. 

Nicholas began his studies at Oxford, and 
early acquired a reputation for scientific 
knowledge and the study of natural pheno- 
mena. Proceeding to Paris, he is said to 
have written, about 1201, an account of Simon 
de Toumay, a professor of theology in that 
university, an eloquent, acute, and profound 
logician, who, while lecturing on the mystery 
of the divine Trinity, experienced an entire 
loss of memory, and shortly after was reduced 
to a state of idiocy (of, Matthew Paeis, 
Chronic a Majora , ii. 476, Bolls Ser.) After 
finishing his course of philosophy Nicholas 
began that of medicine and botany, or the 
curative value of plants. lie acquired also a 
thorough knowledge of the works of Hippo- 
crates, Dioscorides, and Galen, on wL'oli 
he subsequently wrote important treatises. 
Having obtained his degree, he was named 
‘ Maitre-RSgent de la Encullfi de MSdecine 
en l’UniversitS de Paris.’ IUr name is found 
thus inscribed in the oldest records of the 
university. lie is often mentioned in foreign 
medical works and in the academical addresses 
of more recent professors of medicine in Paris 
as one of the earliest lights of the Paris medical 
school. From Paris he went for a short time 
as professor of medioine to Bologna, where 
he maintained his high reputation, and ob- 


tained the degree of doctor. In addition to 
the course of medical study, he directed in 
Paris, separate courses of dialectics, physics 
and theology; Bernier, in his ‘Histoire 
Ohronologique de la Mfidecine,’ says of him 
‘ il fut aussi grand mfidecin que grand philol 
sophe.’ 

Nicholas returned to England in 1229 
together with other Englishmen connected 
with the Paris University; the students had 
been dispersed on account of sonous riots 
between them and the citizens. Henry Hf 
being desirous of advancing the reputation 
of the university of Oxford, provided chans 
there for several of tho newcomers, viz. John 
surnamed Blondus, Alan of Beecles, and Ni- 
cholas de Farnham. In 1232 Nicholas is 
known to have been teaching logic and 
natural philosophy at Oxford, but he after- 
wards resumed the Btudy of philosophy and 
thoology. He also became private physician to 
the king and queen, who were much attached 
to him. For his position at oourt he was in- 
debted to the good offices of Otlio, cardinal 
lpgate in England, and to Walter Mauclerk 
fq. v.], bishop of Carlisle. He is said to have 
lectured alsoat Cambridge. Ilis nameiefound 
as one of the benefactors of that university, 
and he was present there in 1243 at the in- 
terrogation by the legate of a Carthusian friar 
accused of denying the supremacy of the pope. 

Nicholas had held, while abroad, several 
benefices in England. In 1219 Hugh, bishop 
of Lincoln, had appointed him to the church 
of Audenlinm in Huntingdonshire, and in 
1222 tho king had given him that of Cleudea 
, in the same diocese. He held also, hv royal 
letterB dated 1222 and 1288, benefices at 
Essenden and Burton, Inl2391icwas elected 
to the eee of Coventry, but ho declined the 
1 charge, In 1241 ho was elected to that of 
Durham, which he also at first declined, al- 
leging that he could not accept it because he 
would be thought t o have declinod the former 
offer of the see of Coventry, on account of 
its smaller pecuniary value. Ilis objections 
were overruled by the urgent representations 
of Robert Grossetesle [q. ▼.], bishop of Lin- 
coln. He was consecrated to the see (1241) 
by Walter, arebbisbop of York, at Gloucester, 
in the church of St. Oswald, tho king and queen 
and several state dignitaries being present. 
A few months after his installation he 
effected a reconciliation between the king 
and Walter Marshal [see under Mabshai, 
Wiuham, first Eael of Pemheokd am 
Steiohl], Tho king assigned to the bishop 
by deed, dated 16 Feb. 1242 (preserved in 
Rtmhh, Feeder a, i. 140), several lands in 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and West- 
moreland, to be conveyed to Alexander n of 
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Scotland, under the settlement of the lat e 
queen of Scotland, sister to Homy III. 
During tho king’s absence abroad Nicholas 
also carried on and concluded a negotiation 
with Scotland regarding the marriage of 
the king’s eldest son, subsequently Alex- 
ander I-ft, with the Princess Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Henry III. 

During Nicholas’s episcopate Durham 
Cathedral was restored. In 1247 a discus- 
sion arose between him and the abbot of 
St. Albans regarding tho church of Tyne- 
mouth, which, being a cell of the abbey of 
St Albans, claimed exemption from all taxes 
and contributions levied within the king- 
dom, similar to a privilege possessed by the 
parent abbey of being only under the direct 
jurisdiction of the holy see. Notwithstand- 
ing the remonstrances of the abbot, the 
bishop insisted that Tynemouth should con- 
tribute to tlio rebuilding of Durham Cathe- 
dral. The king at length wrote to the bishop 
(1248) in defence of the privilege of Tyne- 
mouth (Matt. Pabis, Rolls Ser. v. 12). The 
following year tho bishop resigned his see with 
the consent of the pope. A certain portion of 
the revenue, amounting to about a thousand 
marks yearly, was reserved for him during his 
life. It was proposed subsequently to deprive 
him of this, in the interest of his successor, 
but the attempt was defeat ed by tho pope. In 
the 'Chronicle of Lanercost’ it is stated that 
before his resignation he had been accused 
of having a wife, whom on his consocra- 
tion he had openly repudiated. Ilarpsfleld 
says that, being worn out by sickness and 
the infirmities of old age, he voluntarily re- 
signed his see. Ho thereupon removed to 
Stockton-on-Toes, whore he passed tho re- 
mainder of liis life engaged in study and in 
acts of piety. IIo died 1 hero in 1257 and was 
buried in Durham Cathedral. 

Of his writings Pits mentions two trea- 
tises, 4 Praotica Medic, into ’ and 4 De Viribus 
Herbarnm,’ which have not been traced, 
Regret has ofton beon expressed that his 
other works have beon lost ; yet tha search 
for them does not seem to have been quite 
thorough. In the Bibliolli&quo Nationale 
in Paris there is a folio volume of medioal 
treatises in manuscript, anonymous for the 
most part, without any index or table of 
contents (indicated in the general Catalogue 
as 'FondsLalin,' No. 7016). This volume con- 
tains three treatises by a Nicholas de Anglia. 
The writing is of the thirteenth century, in 
double columns, with numerous marginal 
notes. There can be little doubt that Nicho- 
las de Anglia is Nicholas de Favnham, The 
treatises are entitled : (1) 4 Oominentarius in 
librum Galeni de elemontis secundum Ilip- 

vol. xiv. 


pocratem ; ’ (2) 4 Oominentarius in libros 
Galeni de Orisibus;’ (8) 1 Comnientarius in 
tres libros Galeni de fucultatibus naturali- 
sts.’ 

[Mutthow Paris, Ohronica Majora, passim; 
Pits, De Illustribus Anglia Soriptoribas; Po- 
land's Commentarii ancl Itinerary, Wharton’s 
Anglia Sacra, i. 763; Godwin, Da Pnssulibus 
Anglite, ed, Richardson, p, 741 ; Wood's Hist, 
and Antiq. Oran. i. 81 ; Harpsfleld's Hist. Angl. 
EccIsb. pp. 474-86 ; Tiraboschi’s Storia della 
Letteratnra iLalian.i.vol. iv.; De Boulay’s Hist 
de l’tlnivereiti de Pniis, iii.682; Schenck’s Rib. 
Itttrica eivo Bibl. Undies, Frankfort, 1689; 
Gsssner’a Bib], Universalis, Ziirich, 1646; Pascal 
Galina’s Bibl. Medina, Baslo, 1590; Patin’s Para- 
nymphus Medians habitus in scholia Medio, die 

28 Jau. 1648, Bernier’s Hist. Obron.de la Med., 
Paris, 1G96; Chomot’s Essai Bur la Mod enFrance, 
Patis, 1782; Eloy’s Diet. Hist, do la Med., Mons, 
1788 ; Nouv. Biog. Gin. xvii. 478.] J. Gt. F. 

NICHOLAS of lit.Y(d. 1280), chancellor. 
[See Ely.] 

NICHOLAS lh Blukb (d. 1304), bishop 
of Down, apparently of Norman birth, was, 
at the death of his predecessor, Thomas 
Lidell, treasurer of Ulster and prior of St. 
Patrick’s, Down (SwEimux, Cal Boo. 1262- 
1284, Nos. 1187, 1327, 1336). The king’s 
license to elect a bishop was granted to the 
chaptor of Down by Edward I on 20 Feb. 
1276-1277, and the writ investing Nicholas 
with the temporalities of the see was issued 

29 March 1277. In spite of his Norman 
birth, he administered his diocese in accor- 
dance with Irish customs, and in disregard 
of English interests. In 1284 he was ex- 
communicated by the Archbisliopof Armagh, 
aineroed one hundred marks, and his tem- 
poralities wore taken into the king’s hands 
\ib. passim). In March 1288-9 he had a 
suit against the abbot of St. Mary of York 
concerning some land. In 1297 he was tried 
on a 1 quo warvanlo’forihofollowing offences. 
It was alleged that he had entered into a 
combination with Nicholas MacMelissa (d. 
10 May 1808), archbishop of Armagh, and 
agreed on certain constitutions which ex- 
cluded clorgy horn in England from the 
monasteries in their dioceses. This he denied. 
He was further charged with assuming the 
administration of justice on his church lands, 
and following Irish law, by taking 4 eiric,’ a 
ransom- fine, in commutation of the felony of 
killingan Englishman. lie pleaded that such 
administration had from time immemorial 
been the privilege of his predecessors in the 
see, but the plea was disallowed. In the 
same year, 1297, the place of abbot of St. 
John’s, Downpatrick, was voided by the ces- 
sion of William Rede. The prior and con- 

BH 
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vent obtained the king's license to elect a 
successor. Nicholas broke into the monas- 
tery, took forcible possession of the liconse, 
and himself appointed an abbot. He main- 
tained his hold of his diocese till his death 
in March 1804-5 (Sweetman, Cal. Doe. 
1802-1307, No. 387). 

[Sweetman’s Calendar of Documents, 1282- 
1307, passim; Ware’s Works (Harris), 1764, i. 
198; Richey’s Short Hist, of the Irish People 
(Kane), 1887, pp. 178 seq. ; Cotton’s Fasti, iii. 
199; Brady’s Episcopal Succession; Gams’s 
Series Rpiscoporum,] A. G. 

NICHOLAS oe Occam (ft. 1280), Fran- 
ciscan. [See Occam.] 

NICHOLAS (1316 P-1386), successively 
prior and abbot of W estminster Abbey. [See 
Litlington or Liitein0ton.] 


NICHOLAS oe Lynne {ft. 1386), 
Carmelite, was lecturer in theology to his 
order at Oxford. In 1386, at the request of 
John of Gaunt, he composed a calendar from 
1387 to 1462, arranged for the latitude and 
longitude of Oxford, with an olabornte appa- 
ratus of astronomical tables, which waro used 
by Chaucer in his ‘ Treatise on the Astro- 
labe.’ 

Hakluyt states that Nicholas made a voy- 
age to the lands near the North Pole in 1360. 
His authorities, Gerardus Mercator and John 
Dee[q. v.], who make no reference to Nicholas 
bv noma, clerivo their information from James 
Cnoyen of Bois-le-Duc, a Dutch explorer of 
uncertain date. Cnoyen’s book, written 
‘ Belgica lingua,’ is lost. Mercator made ex- 
tracts from it for his own use, and Bunt them 
in 1677 to John Dee. These extracts are 
preserved {Brit. Mus. MS. Cotton, Vitell, 0. 
vii. ff. 264-9). From them it appears that 
Onoyen’s knowledge was obtained from the 
narrative of 1 a priest who had an astrolabe.’ 
The narrative was presented to tho king' of 
Norway in 1364. According to this priest's ac- 
count, an Oxford Franciscan, who was a good 
astronomor, mode a voyage in 1800 through 
nil the northern rogions, ‘ and described all 
the wonders of thoso islands in a hook which 
he gave to the king of England, and inscribed 
in Latin " Inventio Fortunate.” ’ No ovidonce 
has been discovered to connect, us naltluyt 
does, the unnamed Franciscan of Oxford 
with the Carmelite Nicholas, Dee (ib.) sug- 
gests that he may have been the Minorite 
Hugo of Ireland, a traveller who flourished 
and wrote about 1300 (see Bale, Script., and 
Wadeino, Script .) The ‘ Invenlio ’ has not 
been found, The earliest allusion to it is in 


the margin of a map by John Huy soli, which 
appeared at Rome in the Ptolemy of 1608. 
Nothing is said about the authorship of the 


book, and there is reason to doubt whether 
the writer of the marginal note had seen the 
original. The expression in the note, ‘ mare 
augenum’ (whioh surrounded the magnetic 
rock), may be merely an echo of Onoyen’a 
‘ een zugendo zee.’ 

[Arundel MSS. 817 ond 207 contain the Ca- 
lendar, parts of which are also found in several 
other manuscripts. Chaucer's Astrolabe, ed. 
Skeat, p. 8 ; Hakluyt's Voyages, i. 134-5 ; Her- 
o itor’s Atlas, rd. 1008, p, 44 ; B. F. De Costa’i 
Invontio Fortunate, Now York, 1881.) 

A. G. L. 

NICHOLAS oe Hereford, or Ni. 
OIIOLAB Hdreoro (ft. 1390), lollard, was 
probably a native of Hereford. A Nicholas 
Hereford wos prior of Evesham for forty 
years, and died in 1893 ( Vita Bimrdi, p. 
124), but there is no particular likelihood 
of any relationship. Hereford was an Oxford 
student and fellow of Quoon's College, where 
he appoars as bursar from 30 Sopt. 1374 to 
29 Sept. 1373 (Fasciculi Ksaniorwm, p, 616), 
To this circumstance he no doubt owed his 
intimacy wit h John Wiclif. He may be the 
Nicholas of Hereford who was chancellor of 
Hereford on 20 Feb. 1377, but had vacated 
that post before 1 381 (Le Neve, Fasti Eccl, 
Angl. ii. 491). Hereford is Btatod to have 
boon implicated by the confession of John 
Ball (d. 1381) [a. v.l in July 1381, when he 
is described, probably in error, as a master 
of arts (Faso. Xiz. p. 274). IIu had graduated 
as doctor of divinity by the following spring, 
and in tho lot ter of tho Oxford friars to John, 
duke of Laneasler, on 18 Fob. 1382, is men- 
tioned as their chief enemy (ib. pp, 294, 296), 
Throughout Lent of this year Iloroford was 
constantly preaching in support of Wiolif, 
and against the Mara at St. Mary’s Ohureh, 
having for his chiof opponent Peter Stokes, 
the Carmelite. The chancellor, Robert Rigge, 
refused to take action against Hereford, and 
Jlunlly appointed him to preach the sermon 
at St. Frideswide’s on Ascension day, 16 May, 
which, delivered in English, proved theelimax 
in the events of the year, In the ‘ earthquake 
council ’ held at Blackfrin is, London, by wil- 
liam Courtenay [q. v.l, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, on 21 May, tho doctrines of Wiclif were 
condemned, and on 30 May the archbishop 

at tkefavoursliown to Tleroford.^On 12 June, 
at a second meeting of the counoil, the chan- 
cellor received a poromptory mandate sus- 
pending Wiolif, Hereford, Philip Repington 
[a. v.], John Aston [q. y.], and Lawrence 
Bedeman [q. v.] from all public functions. 
Tho chancellor, under pressuro, published tbs 
.mandate at Oxford on Sunday, 15 .Tune. Next 
day Hereford and Repiugton appealed to John 
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^Lancaster for liis protection, without suc- 
cess. At a third council, held on 18 June, they 
Trers called on to answer plainly to the con- 
clusions formulated against them , and, failing 
to do so, were remanded for a final answor 
two days later. The answers then handed in 
were adjudged unsatisfactory, and they were 
ordered to appear again at Otford on 27 June. 
The mat ter was then once more postponed till 
1 July, when the accused, failing to appear, 
were condemned and excommunicated. 
Knighton (col. 2667) says that Hereford es- 
caped death only by the help of John of Lan- 
caster and the subtlety of his own arguments. 
In the poem on the council, in Wright's 
< Political Songs 1 (i. 238-6, Rolls Sit.), 
Hereford's answer on 20 June is said to 
have confounded his opponents, one of the 
chief of whom was John Wellys, monk of 
Ramsey. 

Hereford at once appealed to the pope, and 
aet out for Rome. In tho meantime a royal 
letter was issued on 13 July, ordering the 
destruction of uny of his writings that 
might he found at Oxford. In answer to 
another letter from the archbishop, the chan- 
cellor replied on 26 July that search had 
been made at Oxford, hut that Hereford 
could not be found. On reaching Romo, 
Hereford propounded his conclusions, which 
had been condemned at Blackfriars, bofore 
the popo and cardinals. Thov were once 
more condemned, and Hereford only escaped 
death through the friendship of Pope 
Urban VI for the English. Ho was or- 
dered to he confined lor life, and, despite 
the remonstrances of some of the nobles, 
was kept a prisoner till, when the pope on 
his way to Naples was besieged in a certain 
castle, he obtained his tclease through a 
popular rising (Knighton, col. 2667). This 
would appear to refer to the siege of Urban at 
Nocera, by Charles uf Durazzo, in June 1386, 
After his escape Hereford made his way hack 
to England ; according to Knighton lie was 
imprisoned for some, years by tne Archbishop 
of Canterbury, but at length made his sub- 
mission. On 16 Jan. 1380 the archbishop 
made a request llmt a writ might be issued 
for Hereford’s capluro. But on 10 Aug. 
1387 Hereford was still at large, for on that 
date the Bishop of "Worcester inhibited him 
and other lollards from preaching in his 
diocese. Walsingham ( Historic* Anglicuna , 
ii. 169) describes Hereford at tho time as tho 
chief leader of the lollards aftor Wiclif’s 
death (see also Vita Bicardi,^), 83). Between 
30 March 1888 and 16 Dec. 1380 numerous 
commissions were issued by theking ordering 
the writings of Wiclif and of various of his 
followers, including Heroford, to he seized 
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(Fonsniiit, and Madden, i. xxiv j Eniohton, 
col. 2709), Iloroford’s English captivity is 
probably to he referred totlieseyeavs. Accord- 
ing to Foxe, Thomas Netter [q. v.], in his 1 De 
Sacramentis,’ says that Hereford and John 
Purvey [q. v.] were grievously tormented 
in the castle of Saltwood, Kent, and at 
length recanted at Paul’s Cross, Thomas 
Arundel being then archbishop (Acts and 
Monuments , in, 286). This would put the 
recantation at least as late as 1306, but 
more probably it was in 1391, for on 12 Dec. 
of the latter year Hereford received the 
royal protection. On 8 Oct. 1398 he was 
present at the examination of Walter Brit 
or Brute [q. v.] for heresy at Hereford ; a 
letter of reproach for liis apostasy, winch 
was addressed to him on this occasion, is 
given by Foxe (if), iii. 188-0). Heroford is 
menl ioned in 1401 as a stout opponent of his 
old associates (cf, Wxhb, Mist, Henry IV, 
i. 301). At the examination of William 
Thorpe [q. v.], in 1407, Hereford was referred 
to ns a great clerk, who had seen his error, 
and is alleged to have declared that Bince he 
forsook lollard opinions lie had moro favour 
and delight to hold against them than ever 
he had to hold with them ( Acts and Monu- 
ments, iii. 279). On 12 Dec. 1391 Hereford 
wns appointed chancellor of Hereford Cathe- 
dral, which post he still hold on 10 Feb. 1894, 
hut resigned it before 1399. On 20 Maroh 
1397 ho became treasurer of Hereford, and 
held the office till 1417, when he resigned both 
the treasurersliip and the prebend of Pratum 
Minus, which h 0 had roceived some time after 
1410. It is probably also the ex-lollard who 
wns mado chancellor of St. Paul's on 1 July 
1306, and held that post till the next yeav(Ln 
Neve, Fasti Fool. Angl. i. 489, 491, 624, ii. 
869 j Newootot, Bepertorium, i. 118). In 
his old age, probably in 1417, Hereford be- 
came a Carthusian monk at St. Anne’s, Co- 
ventry, and lived there tiH his death, the 
date of which is not recorded (Bodleian MS. 
117, f, 32 4). 

The notarial record of Hereford’s sermon 
of ID May 1382, made at the time in Latin, is 
preserved in Bodleian MS. 240 (see Academy, 
3 June 1882 j Fasciculi Zizaniorum, p. 296). 
The answers made by Hereford and Reping- 
ton on 20 June to the conclusions previously 
condemned by the council at Blackfriars are 
printod in Wilkins's * Concilia,’ iii. 161 , and 
‘ Fasciculi Zizaniorum,’ pp. 310 - 25 . Knigh- 
ton (col. 2665) gives what purports to be 
Hereford’s confession in English made in 
June 1882. Its tenoron thedootrineofthpeor- 
poreal presence, when compared with Here- 
ford's later career, shows that this ascrip- 
tion is impossible. Lewis and Vaughan 

u e 2 
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both regarded it as spurious ; Lechler, while 
accepting it as a genuine document, considers 
thatit belongs to alater date— perhaps it may 
be Hereford's recantation at, Paul’s Cross, but 
it is also possible that Knighton may have 
copied a genuine confession made by one of 
the lollards in 1 382 and accidentally inserted 
Hereford’s name. Hereford’s lnostimportnnt 
literary work, and the only such work of im- 
portance which has survived, was his share 
in the translation of tho Bible. Wiclif 
would appear to have entrusted the transla- 
tion of the Old Testament to Hereford, Tho 
original manuscript of this translation is 
preserved in Bodleian 518, 969 (No. 3093 in 
Bernard's ‘ Catalogue MSS. Angina’). Bo th 
in this manuscript and in the copy contained 
in Douce MS. 369 in the Bodleian Library, 
the translation stops short in the book of 
Baruch at ch. iii. verse 20, and in tho latt or 
manuscript, in a hand of slightly later date, 
are added the words, ‘ explicit trauslacion 
Nicholay Hertford.’ It would, therefore, 
seem to bp extremoly probable that Hereford, 
previously to Juno 1382, had procoedod thus 
far -with the work of translation, which sub- 
sequent events prevented him from complet- 
ing. That portion of the work thus ascribed 
to Hereford is excessively literal, which 
‘makes the version very often stiff and 
awkward, forced and obscure.’ In tho later 
revision of the translation, which was com- 
menced by Wiclif, and completed by John 
Purvey in 1388, Hereford may have possibly 
taken part, though his long absence from 
England makes it improbable that his share 
wns a very extensive one. The part of tho 
original version ascribed to Hereford was 
first completely printed iu Forshall and 
Madden’s 1 Wycliifite Versions of the Bible’ 
in 1860 ; the ‘ Song of Songs ’ was edited by 
Adam Clarke [q. v.] in his ‘ Commentary on 
the Bible’ (Fobshadl and Mad dot, vol. i. 
pp, xvii-xviii, xxviii, 1; Lboiideii-Loiumbb, 

1. 342-6). 

Besides the ‘Itesponsiones’ and confession 
of 1382, Bale ascribes to Hereford the fol- 
lowing works, none of which seem to have 
survived : 1. ‘ Delerminationes Scholastic®.’ 

2. ‘ Wiclevian® Doctrinal Oensura,’ 3, ‘ Do 
Apostasia fratrum a Christo.’ 4, ‘ Adver- 
sum Petrum Stokes.’ 6. 1 Sermonos quadra- 
gasimales.’ (The two latter would appear 
to be Hereford’s determinations and sermons 
in the spring of 1882.) 0, ‘Oonciones per 
Annum.’ It ie noticeable that Stokes, writing 
in 1882, makes it a ground of complaint 
against Hereford that, ‘ ut miser fugiens, 
nunejuam voluit librmn vel quaternum com- 
mumcare alter! dodori’ (Fasciculi Zizanio- 
rtm, p. 296). From this it may perhaps he 


assumed that up to that date Hereford had 
not actually published anything ; this circum- 
stance, ana the strict seal eh that was made 
after his writings, especially in 1888, would 
explain sufficiently the disappearance of 
Hereford’s minor work •>. 

[Fasciculi Zizaniorum, in Bolls Sor. ; Knigh. 
tun’s Chronielo, ap. Twysden’s Seriptoros Decern' 
Bale's Centuri®, vi, _92 ; Tunnor’s Bibl, Brit.-Hib' 

nd Autia 

Oxfoul, i. 476, 492-3, 602, 604, 510, Wilkins’s 
Cone. Mag. Brit, iii. 167-08, 201, 20 1; Forshal] 
anil Madden’s Wycliifite Versions of the Holy 
Bible, vol. i. Prof. pp. xvii-xviii, xxviii ; Lewis's 
Life of Wyclif, pp 266-62 ; Decider's John Wiclif 
and bis English Precursors, i. 341-8, ii. 246-65 
fransl, Lorimer; other authorities quoted. The 
writ or has also to thank Mr. R. L. Poolo for some 
notes.] C. L. K. 

NICHOLAS op FAirmnAAt (Jl. 1400), 
Franciscan, may have been a native of 
Fakenham, Norfolk, or one of a family of 
that name: sovernl Fakenhams were em- 
ployed in tho service of Richard II (e.g. Pat , 
Foil, 19 Rio. II. pt. i. m. 26). Nicholas en- 
joyed the favour imd patronage of the king, 
In 1396 he was D.D. of Oxford, and pro- 
vincial minister of his ordor. On 6 Nov. of 
that year he ‘determined’ at Oxford, pro- 
bably at bis inception, an the papal sebum, 
by tho king’s command. In this lecture he 
advocated the punishment of tlio scliismati- 
cal cardinals as the first measure in restoring 
unity. He was absolved from the provin- 
oialato about 1 402, probably at tho general 
chapter ot Assisi. In 1406 he was appointed 
commissioner by the protector of the order, 
Cardinal-bishop of Sauina, to examine into 
the charges against John Zouch, thon pro- 
vincial minister, whose arbitrary conduct 
had produced ‘ a great and scandalous sohism’ 
among the English Minorites. The commis- 
sioners deposed Zouch, called a chapter at 
Oxford (3 May 1406), and elected a successor. 
Zouch was reappointed by the general chap- 
ter, at the instance of the protector, and con- 
firmed by tho pope ; hut the commissioners 
refused to obey him, and seem to have boon 
generally supported by the friars. Bale, re- 
ferring to ‘ a register of the Minorites,’ says 
that Nicholas died in 1407. He was buried 
at Colchester. 

Ilia ‘ Determinatio ’ in 1896, with other 
pieces on the schism by tbo same writer, are 
preserved in Harl, MS. 3768. 

[Eulogium nistoriarum, vol. iii. ; Monuments 
Franoiseana, vol . i . ; Wadding’s Annnles Minorum, 
vol. ix. ; Bodl. MS.Seld, supra, p. 64; Tho Grey 
Friars in Oxford (Oxf. Hist. 8oc,)] A. G. L. 
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NICHOLAS bb Bukqo (Jl. 1617- I marriage, which Cranmer translated into 
1637), divinity lecturor at Oxford, was a English, and published under the title, ‘The 
Franciscan friar and native of Florence. Determinations ofthemostfamousandmooste 
After studying for ten years, chiefly at Paris, 1 excellent Universities of Italy and Fraunce,’ 
where he became B.D., he began to lecture , &c., London, 1581. Nicholas de Buvgo must 
at Oxford in 1617. In February 1623 he was be distinguished from a German Dominican 
incorporated B.D., and supplicated for D.D. friar, Nicholas de Scombergt, who is fre- 
in January 1624. He was released from pay- quently mentioned in the ‘State Papers.’ 
ment of the usual composition to the uni- The Dominican Nicholas came to England 
versity, on the grounds of his ignorance of in 1617, was employed by the pope, Wolsey, 
English, his former services ns lecturer, and Henry VIII, and other princes, and hoped to 
his poverty, and incepted in June or July, he made cardinal. He was in England in 
He lectured, and occasionally preached, at 1620, and left for Italy in 1632 or before. 
Oxford during the next few years, and in [Bonse's Register of the University of Oxford; 
1628 won the favour of tho court by advo- Cal. State Papers, Honry VHI, vols. iv-ix. and 
catingthe royal divorce. Payments of money xii. ; Wood's Annals and Fabti; the Grey Friars 
were made to Mm by Wolsey or the king in in Oxford (Oxf. Hist. Soo.)] A. G. L. 

November 1628, July 1620, and February 

1630, and he was naturalised in January NICHOLAS, ABRAHAM (1602-1744P), 
1630. He became vary unpopular at Oxford, was son of Abraham Nicholas, who wrote 
was pelted with stones in the streets, and is ‘ The Young Accomptant’s Debitor and 
said to have caused thirty women of the town Creditor: or an Introduction to Merchants’ 
to be locked up in Bocardo. lie is probably Accounts, after the Italian Manner’ (1711 ; 
the ‘friar Nicolas, a learned man and tho 2nd edit. 1713), and kept a sohool, according 
king's faithful favorer,' who was employod in to Ms prospectus, ‘ in Ousheon-Oourt, near 
negotiating with tbo university of Bologna Austin Friars, Broad Street,’ where youths 
on 1 the king's matter ’ in 1 630. In Decomber were boarded and given a sound commercial 
1631 Nicholas ‘ disposed of his stuff at Ox- education. Another Abraham Nicholas [d. 
ford,' and asked permission to go to Italy for 1692), probably father of the last-named, 
bis health. Tliis was rofusod, as ho was too was the writer of ‘ Thoograpliia, or a New 
deep M the king’s secrets. Wolsey had al- Art of Shorthand,’ 1692. This was odited 
ready appointednim public reader in divinity by ThomaB Slater, who states that the author 
at Cardinal College; in 1630 Ms salary was had not completed his work at the time of 
63s. id., besides commons. TMs was the Ms death. Pie was a schoolmaster near St. 
lowest salary of the canons of the first rauk, Mary Magdalen’s in Southwark, 
and the salary of the private lectors of the Abraham Nicholas the third was a private 
faculty of artsinWolsey’s statutes, the salary schoolmaster, first at tho sign of the Hand 
of the public professor or reader of divinity and Pen in Broad Street, London, andafter- 
bsing 407 a year {Statutes of the Oaford wards at Clapham, where hB established a 
Colleges). In 1682 Ilonry VIH reappointed boarding school. lie was favourably known 
Nicholas reader in divinity. Nicholas was as a specialist in writing. Goorge Bickham, 
also reader in divinity at Magdalen College the engraver of copybooks, savs, in a letter 
about this time, and held a benefico of the to John Bowles, print seller at Mercers' Hall, 
annual value of 267 In January 1633 he that he ‘ never saw any pieces that were 
■wrote to Cromwell complaining that though wrote with greater command of hand than 
ho had performed hie duties ns reader, and had the originals’ of one of the copybooks of 
delivered puhliolectures also, he had recoivud Nicholas (Massey). About 1722 Nicholas 
no remuneration, nor were the profits of his left England, but it is uncertain to what 
benefice paid. In .Tuno he received 67 13s. 4<7 country he went. Massey says: ‘I am in- 
from Cromwell. In 1634 he was still at Ox- formed [he went] to Virginia, but in what 
ford, and acted as vice-chancellor. In 1635 employ I have not boon informed ; that 1 
he returned to Italy. In October he wrolo to remember only that ho died about the year 
the king from Florence asking leave to rot ain 1744’ 

his ‘college place’ at Oxford and his benefice. He published three copybooks: (1) In 
In the same year he resigned tho lectureship 1716 ‘ A Small Oopy-Book’(mentioned,with- 
at Magdalen. In July 1537 he wrote to the out name, by Massey), with fifteen plates en- 
king, repeating Ms previous request ; he was graved bv George Bickham; (2) in 1719 ‘The 

S revented from coming to England through Pomnan’e Assistant and Youth’s Instructor, 
Iness, hut hoped to como next month, containing Examples of round, small, and 
Nicholas was joiut-autlior with Stokosloy large Hands, iu Letters, Words, and Seu- 
and Edward Fox of a book on tho kings fences; ’ (3) ‘ The Oompleat Writing Master, ’ 
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containing thirty-one long folio plates of 
useful and ornamental examples of penman- 
ship 4 in all the hands,’ There is an elaborately 
ornamented portrait of the author, by George 
Bickham, as frontispiece. The work is dedi- 
cated to his snocessi ul pupil, John Page, escp 
It contains one piece of writing by his 
brother, James Nicholas, who succeeded him 
at Olapham, and ' supported 1 the school 1 with 
reputation.’ Besides these three books Abra- 
ham Nicholas wrote two copies for George 
Bickham’s 1 Penman’s Companion,’ 1722. 

[Massey's Origin and Progress of Letters, 
1703, pt. ii. pp. 109, 110, 111; Westby Gibson’s 
Bibliography of Shorthand, p. 141 ; Brit. Mus. 
Cat., whore, however, the three Nicholases are 
erroneously confused.] P. W-N. 

NICHOLAS, DAVID (1705 P-1760), 
Welsh ballad-writer, bom about 1706 at 
Llangynwyd, Glamorganshire, was son of 
Robert Nicholas and Ann Roes his wife, 
who, according to the register of Llangynwyd 
Church, were married 12 Feb. 1699. David 
was baptised 1 July 1705. In ‘Cambrian Bio- 
graphy ’ (p. 82), followed by Taliesin ah Iolo 
in liis ‘ History of Glyn Neath ’ (p. 29), his 
birthplace is erroneously slated to do Ystrad- 
yfodwg, and the inscription on his tomb- 
stone wrongly gives tho date of his birth as 
1098. He became a schoolmaster, and kept 
day-schools at Llangynwyd, Ystradyfodwg, 
and Glyncorrwg successively, hut spent the 
latter years of his life at Abeipergwm, in the 
Vale of Neath, as the 4 bardd teulu ’ or 
family hard of that house, heiug probably 
the last in Wales to hold such a position, 
lie acquired a great local reputation for his 
surgical skill in the treatment of both man 
and beast ; but he wos, like many of the 
Welsh poets of his day, addicted to drink. 

Nicholas was admitted as membor of the 
Glamorgan ‘ Gorsedd ’ or congress of bards 
in 1780, and a letter written by him in 1764 
to Edward Evans (1716-1798), and printed 
in Taliesin (ed. by Ab Tthol), i. 94, is con- 
sidered a masterly exposition of tho rules of 
Welsh prosody. lie is said to have trans- 
lated portions of Homer ; hut these, if exe- 
cuted, are lost (Tal. ab Iolo, op. cit). TIis 
reputation mainly rests on his ballads, which 
are among the most popular in Welsh. The 
best known of them are ‘ Y Deryn Pur ’ and 
‘Fanny Blodau’r Ffair’(see a translation, 

4 Fanny Blooming Fair ’ in Dk. Jones’s His- 
tory of Wales, pp. 260-2), which, with others, 
are preserved m the collect ion of Welsh 
national airs by Jane Williams of Aber- 
pergwm. English translations of some of 
them bv Mis. Peudril Llewelyn of Llan- 
gynwyd (1811-1874) have been published in 


local papers and in 4 Archtrologm Cam- 
brensis.’ Nicholas died in 1769 (wrongly 
given as 1777 in 4 Cambrian Biography’) 
and was buried at AbeTpergwm. J ' 
[Cadrawd’s History of Llangynwyd, up. 74 
180-8; Taliesin ab lolo’s Hist, of Glyn Neath 
(in Welsh), pp. 21, 22, 24, 29 j Dr. Jones’s Hist, 
of Wales, p. 200 ; Cambrian Biography • ifu.,' 
Williams's Collection of Welsh Airs.] ’ 

D. L at, T. 

NICHOLAS, Sin EDWARD (1698- 
1669), secretary of state to Charles I and 
Charles II, descended of the Nicholas family 
of Winterbourne Earls, Wiltshire, was the 
eldest son of John Nicholas who died at 
Winterbourne Earls in 1644, and of Susan 
his wife, a daughter of William Hunton, of 
East Knoyle (see Pedigree in Hoake, Wilt- 
shire, v. 96). He wob bom at his father's 
house on Tuesday, 4 April 1698 (Winter- 
bourne Earls Register ; Hoabe, ubi supia), 
and was 1 bred ' more until lie was about ten 

S ears old, when he was Bent wilhhis brother 
[althew (see below) to Salisbury grammar 
school. Two years lator they wont to school 
in Sir Lawrence Hyde’s house in Salisbury, 
their father then dwolling in the deanery, 
and subsequently, when Edward was about 
fourteen, to Winchester, 4 where we had com- 
mons: ’ but aft era severe illness, six months 
later, he want home for nine months (1603), 
and then stayed at the house of his uncle, 
Richard II unton, under a schoolmaster called 
Richard Bndcock. On 26 Oct. 1611 he matri- 
culated at Queon’s College, Oxford, and in 
1012 onterodthe Middle Temple. Afterone 
and a ltalf year's residence at the university he 
ret urned to tho Middle Temple, studied there 
till he was ‘ above twonty-ono,’ and then in 
1 6 16 was sont into France, where he remained 
till midsummor 1616. On his return he was 
made secretary to Sir John Daoombe, chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. Dacombo 
died in 1017, and Nicholas returned to the 
Middle Temple till November or December 
1618, when he bocamo secretary to Edward, 
lord Zouch, lord warden, chancellor, and ad- 
miral of the Oinqueports. Ini 022 he resided 
in the Barbican ( Jfyerton MS, 2628, No, 17), 
and he represented Winchelsoa in the parlia- 
ments of 1620-1 and 1 628-4 {Return of 
Members, 1878, lxii. 466, 4GD. 

Nicholas continued with Zouoh until tho 
latter resigned his office of lord warden to 
G eorge, duke of Buckingham, who, upon Lord 
Zonch’s rocommendation, made Nicholas lus 
secretary for the businoss of the Cinque ports 
(9 Deo. 1624). Buckingham at onco bade 
Nicholas inform himself ol’ tho business of the 
office of lord high admiral of England, and did 
‘ always make me wait on his grace when tke 
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court was out of town to despatch the busi- 
ness of the admiralty.’ In September 1625 
Nicholas succeeded Thomas Aylesbury in 
the post of ‘ secretary for the admiralty.’ In 
this capacity Nicholas was employed to delay 
the transfer of Pennington’s ships to the 
French, 10 July 10:10. Nicholas seems to 
have been proud of the part he had played, 
which was certainly a piece of double dealing 
(State Papers, Dom. Car. I, xxvii. ui.j Gae- 
bihbb, Hut. of Engl. v. 384 ; and Gamines, 
2 ) oouments relating to the Hulce of Bucking- 
ham, Camden Soc.) It was doubtless in con- 
sequence of hie zeal in this employment that 
Nicholas was recommended by Buckingham 
to the king to be one of the clerks oi the 
council in extraordinary (1026), with the 
unusual permission to attend the council at 
all times so as to give answer concerning ad- 
miralty affairs (cf. Hist. MSB Comm. 12th 
Rep. if. 297). 

In the parliament of 1027-8 Nicholas sat 
for Dover (ih. ii. 348). In Egerton MS. 
2641, No. 24, there is appended to a copy of 
Charles’s speech at the dissolution of this 
parliament (10 March 1028-9) a poem of 
twonty-four verses in Nicholas's hand, be- 
ginning: 

The wisest king did wonder when ho spide 

The nobles march on foot, thoiv v.issals ride; 

His majestie may wonder now to soo 

Some that would needs be king as well as he. 

Nicholas did not sit again in the House of 
Commons; his inclusion among the members 
of the Long parliament is an error (Nicholas 
Papers, Camden Soc. vol. 127, p. 4 nr, Cad- 
itIiE, Cromwell, iii. 266; Masson, Milton, ii. 
169 ; Betum of Members, p. 498, n. 8). In 
1628 Buckingham procured forNioholas from 
Charles the reversion of the combined offioe 
of clerk of tho crown and of the hanaper in 
Ireland. But he soon surrendered the grant 
for 1,0607. to George Carleton. 

After the death of Buckingham ( who left 
Nicholas 6007., Charles put tho admiralty into 
commission, and appointedNicholas secretary 
to the commissioners, and so he ‘ continued 
tilltheEarlof Northumberland was madelord 
high admiral of England.’ His activity in 
business attracted Charles, but he declined 
the king’s offer of the mastership of tho wards ; 
it was, he wrote, ‘ too envious a thing for 
me at that time to hold two such places to- 
gether’ (Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Bop.ii, 4), 
Three years later Nicholas carried on the cor- 
respondence respecting the ship-money diffi- 
culties (Council Register, 8 Nov. 1036; Qab- 
MNBE, Hist, of Engl. viii. 92). On 9 Oct. 
1686 Charles admitted Nicholas to be one of 
the clerks of the oouncil in ordinary (Cla- 


rendon, Rebellion, vi. 395). In this position 
he remained till the summer of 1641. 

On 9 Aug. 1041 Charles left London for 
Scotland. The principal secretary of state, 
Vane, went with him, and Nicholas was the 
chief official who remained in London. Be- 
fore his departure (Nicholas Papers, i. 117) 
the king communicated his intention of con- 
ferring upon him the privy signet (of. Egerton 
MS. 2641, f. 264; IIoabe, Wiltshire, v. 89). 
Nicholas’s position wae powerless and irk- 
some. lie liad to watch the proceedings of 
the parliament, forward intelligence to Edin- 
burgh, and carry out instructions. The cor- 
respondancewhich ensued isprinted in Bray’s 
edition of Evelyn’s ‘Diary, vol. iv. ; it ex- 
tends until Charles’s return in November. 
Nicholas urged upon Charles a conciliatory 
policy in Scotland (Evelyn, iv. 62), and 
begged him, above all, to make a popular 
entry into London on his reton (ih. p. 70). 
Nicholas was clearly ignorant of Charles’s 
negotiations with the Irish rebels (Gabdineb, 
Hist, of Engl. x. 8). On 20 Nov. Charles, on 
his return to London,knightud him at White- 
hall (Harl. MS. 0832, ‘List of Knights’), and 
on the 27th formally conferred upon him 
Wimlebanko’s secretaryship of state, and 
called him to tho privy council. Soon after- 
wards VanB was removed from the other 
secretaryship, and Nicholas became sole secre- 
tary (Clarendon, iv. 100). When Charles 
finally quitted London, Nicholas accompanied 
him, being, along with Falkland, among tho 
‘ excepted ’ in the peace instructions of the 
Commons sent to Essex (22 Sept. 1642; 
Olabendon, vi. 60), He signed the protesta- 
tion of the seceding lords of 16 June 1042, 
declaring that Charles did not intend to make 
war on the parliament. 

Nicholas continued to act as principal 
secretary of state until Charles left Oxford. 
Pembroke College was his own headquarters 
for most of this period. On him fell the 
business port of the treaty of Uxbridge, and 
Oliarlos censured him for yielding too muoh 
concerning the militia (see Dtjgeale, Short 
View, Olabendon, viii, 211 ; and Evelyn, 
iv. 136 ; Whitelocke, Memorials, p. 126). 
His function, liko that of all members of the 
privy council at Oxford, was indeed very 
limited (Gabeineb, Civil War, ii. 202 ; Addii. 
MS. 18982, f. 64). But in September 1046, on 
the surrender of Bristol by Itupert, Charles’s 
orders for him to quit the country were di- 
rected to Nicholas, who had the sole control 
of the scatter (Evelyn, iv. 108). In Novem- 
ber 1044 his goods in London were ordered 
to be sold by auction, being assessed at 8007. 
(Cal. of Comm, for Compounding, i. 87, 483). 

With tho close of 1046 Nicholas lost hope 
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in tlie king’s cause. Up to that time lie Lad 
been Charles's most hearty supporter. ‘There 
is none,’ Charles had written to the queen on 
18 Jan. 1645-0; ‘ doth assist mo heartily in 
my steady resolutions hut Nicholas and Ash- 
burnham : ( Chariot a Letten to the Queen, 
Camden Soc. lix. 11). On 24 April 1646 
Nicholas wrote to Montreuil on the proposi- 
tion that Charles should take refuge with tho 
Scottish army ( Clarendon, State Papers, ii. 
209 sea. ; Egerton MS. 2546 ; Gaediner, 
Civil War, ii. 470). Charles quitted Oxford 
on 22 April 1646, and on 6 May he entered 
the Scottish camp. The preparations for the 
flight were concerted, apparently at tho lost 
moment, by Ashburnham and Nicholas 
(Pliair, Desiderata Ouriosa, he. 9, 19, 24); 
but the secretary’s private opinion seems to 
have been that it were better for Charles to 
stay and perish honourably {ib. p. 20). Eloven 
days later the king instructed Nicholas to treat 
for the surrender of Oxford on the terms of 
the Exeter surrender. Nicholas read the 
letter to the lords and gentry of the town on 
10 June, and the place yielded on the 24th. 
Under tho terms of capitulation leave to go 
abroad was given inter alios to Nicholas. His 
passports gave his wife and six servants per- 
mission to accompany him (Hoabd, Wilt- 
shire, v. 88-96 ; Egerton MS. 2641, IT. 330, 
836). 

Nicholas embarked at Weymouth in Octo- 
ber 1646, and intended to make his way to 
Jersey to attend Prince Charles there, On 
16 Aug. the king had written to him from 
Newcastle that he was ‘ confident you will be 
well received there’ (Evelyn, iv. 178). But 
if he went to Jersey his stay was brief. He 
ultimately settled at Caen in Normandy. 
He remained in name Charles Ps secretary 
of state till the king’s execution, and sub- 
sequently made vigorous efforts to serve 
Charles I’s son in a liku capacity. On 24 N 0 v. 
1648 Charles wrote to Mm from Newport, en- 
closing ‘ a direction to our son ou your behalf, 
to give you that reception and admission to 
his confidence which you have had with us ’ 
(Evelyn, iv. 184). From Caon Nicholas con- 
stantly corresponded with Chancollor Hyde 
[see Hide, Edwakd, Earl oj? Clarendon] 
at Jersey (Clarendon, x. 351). 

Nicholas left Caen on 8 April 1649 for 
Havre, en route for Holland (Ormon <le Papers, 
i. 225, 266-8; Nicholas Correspondence, i, 
114). He now stoutly opposed Charles’s de- 
sign of hastening to Ireland, fearful that lie 
would capitulate to the catholics, when ull 
things would* ho managed hy tho queen, Lord 
Digby, and Lord Jurmvn’ ( Ormonde Papers, 
i. 268, 270-2). He had at first favoured the 
project as an alternative to the proposals made 


by the Scottish presbyterians. Throughout 
his exile he maintained an attitude of hos- 
tility to both Scottish presbyterian and Irish 
catholic. 

In May he returned to Caen at Charles’s 
command to await him in France (ib. i, 
226). In the middle of the month the queen 
summoned both Hyde from Jovsey and Ni- 
cholas from Caen to wait on the prince at 
the Louvre, ‘though everybody knew his 
[Nicholas’s] presence was no more desired 
than the chancellor's’ (ib. xi. 23). Hyde 
met Nicholas, with the old Earl of Bristol 
and Cottington, at Bouen, and tho four lived 
‘very decently’togcthur, waiting instructions 
from the prince. On finding that tho prince 
had embarked at Calais for Holland, they 
removed to Dieppe (ib . ; Pikik, Desiderata 
Curiosa, ix. 48). At the moment of setting 
out Nicholas was recalled to Caon hy a dan- 
gerous illness ofhis wife. On 17 Junel649ke 
arrived in Paris on a visit, to his relative Sir 
Richard Browne, who still remained charge 
d’affaires at the French court. In AugustlGlfl 
Evelyn met him, Hydo, and Cottington to- 
gether there ( Evelyn, i. 261). In the follow- 
ing month Charles joined his mother at St. 
Germains, being then ‘strongly resolved 1 for 
Ireland, where ho had been proclaimed (Or- 
monde Papers, i, 296). Nicholas, ‘ not having 
been hitherto omployed in, or made ac- 
quainted with, any of his majesty’s business,’ 
was desirous of being formally admitted to 
tho council (ib.) Accordingly, in obedience to 
Charles’s command of 11-21 Sept., he waited 
on Charles in Jersey on 13 Oct. (ib. p, 321 ; 
Addit. MS, 4L80, f. 106). Nicholas read 
to CharleB (31 Jon. 1019-60) a long paper 
strongly recommending tho institution of a 
sworn council, and defending his own claim 
to the secretaryship. 

Nicholas's honesty and dislike of intrigue 
had moved the ill-will of the queen (Ormonde 
Papers, i, 200), end hor anger was much 
increased by his ‘ roughness and sharpness' 
in pressing^ Charles Li to raise money hy 
selling her jowels (Nicholas Correspondence, 
i._ 166). Her influence led to Nicholas’s prac- 
tical exclusion from the prince's counsel8(se6 
Clarendon, Eebellion, xii. 63-6; Nicholas 
Correspondence, i. 130). Though Charles had 
promised him llio post of secretary at St. Ger- 
mainB, he preferred to employ tho queen's pri- 
vate socret ary, Robert Long ; hut gave Nicho- 
las a written promise to enrol a council and 
establish him as principal secretary of state 
‘so soon ns we shall dismiss Robert Long from 
our service ’ (14-24 Feb. 1649-60; Evelyn, 
iv. 191, 194). The diplomatic struggle at 
Jersey ended in the triumph of the Scottish 
over the Irish proposal, Nicholas ‘and all the 
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old councillors being against [tlie former], yet 
m were outvoted by tlie king’s addition of 
all the lords here who were not sworn coun- 
cillors ’ ( Ormonde Papers, i. 842 ; Nicholas 
Correspondence , pp. 160, 163). When Charles 
left Jersey for Breda, Nicholas followed him, 
and arrived there in March 1660 before the 
opening of the negotiations between Oharles 
and the Scottish commissioners ; but after 
the first day’s debate he and Lord Hopton 
were set aside, ‘having given our advice 
fully and clearly, that he ought not to allow 
the solemn league and covenant ’ ( Ormonde 
Papers, i. 878). The so-called treaty of 
Breda was therefore managed almost wholly 
by a junto composed of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, the Duke of Hamilton, and the 
Marquis of Newcastle. Thore was at the time 
a design to appease Nicholas by making him 
ambassador in Holland, but Nicholas himself 
meditated retiring altogether (ib.) Charles 
before embarking for Scotland promised to 
keep for him the post of secretary, but left 
him no business to transact nor any allow- 
ance of money ( Nicholas Correspondence, i. 
188). 

At the close of 1060 the king directed 
Nicholas to attend the Duke of York, ‘ and 
to be always about him, because wo know 
you to be well trusted by our friends in 
England, and to be vory acceptable to the 
Marquis of Ormonde’ (ib. p. 24; Eyultn, 
iv.199). Tho queen, however, was deter- 
mined not to invite Nicholas to France, and 
Nicholas, then residing at the Ilague and in 
attendance on the Duko, pressed for per- 
mission to retire ( Ormonde Papers, i. 411, 
418). In face of the queen’s expressed dis- 
like of Nicholas, Hyde, and Dr. Stewart, it 
needed all Ormonde’s influence to maintain 
friendly relations between Nicholas and the 
Duke of York (Ormonde Papers, i. 440, 460 ; 
Nicholas Correspondence, i. 221). In May 1661 
the duke required Nicholas to attend him 
from the Ilague into France (ib. ii, 11). The 
secretary del ermined to wait on him to Breda 
and no furthor, in the absence of any invita- 
tion from tho queen (ib. ii. 21). lie had 
agreed with Lord Hopton and llydo to go 
'together in some retirement in or about 
Wesel.’ He, howovor, followed the duke 
from Breda as far os Antwerp — 14 June 1661 
—(ib. p. 29), when the duke went on alone 
to Paris. Nicholas thereupon settled in 
Antwerp with Hyde ‘ and my little company 
for two or three months ' (ib. ii. 87). He 
meditated various removes for the relief of 
his povorty, but from 16 Oot. 1661 till 
30 July 1664 resided at the Hague. 

In the autumn of 1649 Nicholas had sont 
his wife to England to relieve their straits 


by _ compounding for his forfeited estates 
(Nicholas to Ashburnham, 8 March 1648-9, 
Nicholas Correspondence, i. ; for particulars 
of his estates see ib. pp. 114, 119, 181; Col- 
lect. Top. et Gen. i. 291 ; Egcrton MS. 2641, 
ff. 833, 383). On 30 Oot. Jane, his wife, 
mode application to the committee for com- 
pounding for the fifths of her husband’s 
estates in Hampshire and Wiltshire, with 
arrears from 24 Dec. preceding. The request 
was granted ( Cal. of Comm, for Compounding, 
p. 2388). It does not appear, however, that 
the negotiation was completed. In Novem- 
ber 1661 bis rents were still detained by the 
county commissioners (ib. pp. 2896, 8160), 
and by October 1662 all his lands and leases, 
worth 1050/. per annum, and in which his 
mother had part interest, had been sold (Ni- 
cholas Correspondence, i. 810). 

After the failure of Charles's English expe- 
dition, he graciously summoned Nicholas to 
meethiminParis(Aprill662).ButNicholaB’s 
poverty kept him at the Hague. Throughout 
his residence there he kept up a busy corre- 
spondence with Hyde in FrnncB and with 
royalist spies in England (ib. ii. 1-7). In 
November 1663 he obtained leave for Middle- 
ton to transport arms to Scotland m aid of the 
abortive rising of Gloncairn. But this was 
practically all he accomplished. He could 
only advise the king to have patience, and 
‘ for God’s sake’ to stay away from the Hague 
(ib. p. 18). In November 1668, as some 
means of alleviating his poverty, Charles con- 
ferred upon him a baronetcy, with an un- 
derstanding that he should sell it, but he 
eonld not find a purchaser for the dignity (ib. 
p. 26). By March 1663-4 he had not re- 
ceived a ‘shilling from tho king these 3 years 
or more,’ and, being wasted to nothing, pro- 
posed to retire to Sieves. Lord Graven ad- 
vised him to remove to Cologne or Frank- 
fort; the latter place he seriously considered, 

‘ because my grandfather and Bishop Jewel 
lived there in Queen Mary’s time.’ During 
the year he strongly opposed the design of 
the queen and the catholic faction to make 
the young Duke of Gloucester a catholic. 
For hie activity in this affair Nicholas in- 
curred the renewed hate of Henrietta Maria. 
At her command, apparently, the princees 
royal declined any longer to countenance 
him (ib. p. 68). In Juno 1664 came rumours 
of Gerard’s and Towel’s plot, and Nicholas 
wrote to Hyde to express a hope that Oharles 
would be in roadiuoss upon the expected 
assassination of Cromwell, On 81 July 1664 
Nicholas left the Hague, was at Breda 
8-13 Aug., Antwerp 16-18 Aug., and then 
prooeededto Aix-la-Ohapelle to meet Oharles. 

While staying at Aix from 26 Aug. to 
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8 Oct., he was formally reappointed secre- 
tary of state by Charles, and accompanied 
the court to Cologne (see Egerton MS. 2542, 
f.233, ‘ Instructions for Sir Edward Nicholas 
for the Conduct of the Royal Household’). 
It is quite apparent, however, that Nicholas 
was not taken into confidence, and was over- 
shadowed by Hyde (ib. pp. 141-236), who 
during Nicholas’s long suspension from office 
had transacted the work of secretary (ib. p. 
176, 10-26 Jan. 1654-6; Claeenboit, xiv. 
166). Clarendon speaks of himself as hav- 
ing kept the privy seal out of friendship for 
Nicholas, and in order that it might be re- 
stored to him. Their relations certainly con- 
tinued friendly to the last. Late in February 
1666 Charles secretly removed from Cologne 
to Diisseldorf and Middleburgto bo ready to 
take part in the intonded royalist rising 
in England, and only Hyde and Nicholas 
were conversant with the step. Charles re- 
moved from Cologne again in the follow- 
ing April, but Nicholas appears to have 
resided there till December (1066), when he 
was present at the examination of Thnrloe’s 
spy, Henry Manning (Clabendon, Rebellion, 
xiv. 146). In September 1657 he was at 
Bruges; in the following June at Brus- 
sels entreating Hyde to accept the office of 
lord high chancellor (ib. xv. 84). He wae 
in the chancellor’s company at Brussels in 
November 1669 (see Ormonde Papers, ii, 
216, 279). 

At the restoration Nicholas returned to 
England with Charles II, and in Juno I860 
was granted lodgings in Whitehall (Mist. 
MSS. Comm. 12th Rep. vii. 26). On 16 May 
1681 he received from Frederick HI of Don- 
mark a grant of a yearly pension of fifteen 
hundred thalers (. Egerton MS. 2043, f. 47). 
On acoount of his extreme age and 1 late sick- 
ness,’ however, he was sot aside from the 
secretaryship on 16 Oct. 1082, and succeodod 
by Sir Henry Bonnet (afterwards Earl of 
Arlington) [q. v.J a creature of Lady Oastle- 
maine s, to whose influence Pepys covertly 
attributes the dismissal of Nicholas (Diary, 
ii. 864-6, 376). He still continued in attend- 
ance aa aprivy councillor (Egerton MS, 2643, 
if. 143-66). On 1 2 Oot. 1662 Charles ordered 
him to receive a gift of 10,0004 undor a privy 
seal, to be advanced on the farm of the London 
excise (see grant in Hoaee, Wiltshire, ubi 
supra), and further offered him a barony, 
which Nicholas deolined as an honour which 
his small estate could not bear. He retired 
to East Horsley, Surrey, where he bought 
Slieep-Leze from Oarew Raleigh, son of Sir 
Walter Raleigh (Manning and Beat, Surrey, 
hi. 80), and where he formed a collection of 
pictures. Here in September 1GC6 Evelyn 


aid him a visit (Evelyn, i, 420). Nicholas 
iod on 1 Sept. 1669, and was buried in the 
chancel on the south side of the pariah 
church of West Horsley, where an insenp- 
tion was placed to his memory. pQ s 
Jane, third daughter of llenry Jay of Holston, 
Norfolk, esquire and alderman of London 
whom he married at Winterbourne Earls ml 
24 Nov. 1622, died on 16 Sept. 1688, aged 
89, and was buried in her husband’s grave, 
Of his children there is mention in the Win- 
terbourne Earls Register of John (after- 
wards Sir John), baptised on 19 .Tan, 1623' 
Edward, baptised on 0 March ] 624 ( Niehola'i 
Correspondence, i. 818) ; Susannah, baptised 
on 16 May 1627, and buried on 21 June 1640' 
Matthew, born at Westminster and baptised 
atWinterbourne Earls on4Feb. 1 630; Henry 
baptised on 22 June 1032. Of three other 
daughters, Susannah married George Lane 
who was knighted at Bruges on 27 March 
1067, and oreatod Viscount Lanesboroughin 
1676 (ib. ii. 825) ; a second daughter married 
to Lieutenant-general Middleton (ib. ii. 93); 
and a third to Lord Newburgh (see Earl 
MS. 2636, f. 166). 

Matthew Nicholas (1594-1661), dean of 
St.PaurBOathedial, London, younger brother 
of Sir Edward, was born on 26 Sept. 1694, and 
elected scholar of W inchest er College in 1007. 
He matriculated as scholar of Now College, 
Oxford, on 18 Fob. 1613-14, graduated 
B.O.L. on 30 June 1620, and D.C.L. on 
30 June 1627. He became roctor of West- 
den, Wilt sliire, in 1621 ; of Boughlon ( IIamp- 
sliire, in 1029 ; master of St . Nicholas hos- 
pital in Hernliam, Wiltshire, in 1830; 
prebondal rector of Wherwell, Hampshire, 
in 1087 ; vicar of Olveston, Gloucestershire, 
canon of Salisbury and dean of Bristol in 
1689 ; canon of Westminster in 1642, being 
deprived at the rebellion; and canon and 
dean of St. Paul’s in 1060. He died on 
16 Aug. 1661, and was buried at Winter- 
bourne Earls, Wiltshire, having married in 
February 1020-7, Elizabeth, daughter of 
William Foolies, by whom he bad two sons, 
Qeorgo and John (Fosteb, Alumni Om 
1600-1714 ; Lfi Nevd, Fasti Ecol. Angl.) 

[Tho main outline of Nicholas'slife is sketched 
in a short papar ontitled Memoirs of the Lift 
of Sir Edward Nioholns, written by himself, and 
a paper of ’ Memoranda in my course of life,' re- 
ferred to in the text nbovo as ‘ notes,' both of 
which are printed in tho Appendix to the Prc 
faco of Warner’s Nicholas Correspondence (Cam- 
den Soo.) Tho first paper, transcribed by Dr. 
Thomas Tlireh from the original manuscript, ii 
in Addit, MS. 4180. The second paper is in 
Egerton MS. 2868, f. 19, partly in shorthand. 
The originals of Nicholas’s correspondence, only 
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m part os yet edited for thoCamden Society, occur 
intersper&cdly in vols. 2533-9, 2541-3, 2545 of 
the Egerton MfeS. The Ormonde Papers contain 
a long series of his letters to the Marquis of 
Ormonde ; of Nicholas’s Letters to Hyde only a 
few are preserved in the Clarendon State Papers 
at the Bodleian; see Calendar of them. The 
correspondence between Charles I and Niaholas 
in the summer and autnmn of 1641 is reprinted 
in vol. iv. of Evelyn’s Diary. Eor the con- 
tinuation of the correspondence of Elizabeth 
with Nicholas, printed m part in Evelyn, see 
Egerton M8. 2648. The covers of seventeen 
out of forty-four of these letters are preserved 
in Egerton MS. 2546. See also in State Papere, 
Dom., Car. X, oxxxv. 46, a lettor of Nicholas's, 
being 'lotters to his mistress, Jane Jay,’ of 
the year 1622 ; Rushworth’a Hist. Collections ; 
Thurloe’s State Papers; Hist. MSS. Reports; 
State Pnperp, Domestic; Parliamentary Journals, 
and authorities cited.] W. A. S. 

NICHOLAS, HENRY, or NICLAES, 
HENRICIC (J. 1602-1580), founder of the 
religious sect knqwn as the Family of Love, 
was bom at Munster, in 'Westphalia, on 
10 Jan. 1601 or 1602 (of. Nirroin, pp. 340, 
341). Under the direction of his father, 
Cornelius Niclaes, a zealous Roman catholic 
in liumblo circumstances, he attended mass 
daily as a boy. At eight he began to see 
visions, and to put questions to his father- 
confessor. While still a youth he esta- 
blished himself in business at Miinater as a 
mercer, and married when he was twenty. 
At twenty-Beven he was imprisoned on sus- 
picion of heresy, but was soop liberated. A 
few years later, about 1630, he removed with 
his wife and family to Amsterdam, where he 
was again imprisoned on suspicion of com- 
plicity in the Munster insurrection. In 1689 
or 1640, when he was thirty-nine, the mani- 
festations of his childhood were renewed, 
and he represented that he received a divine 
summonB to become a prophet or ‘ elect 
ininisier’ and practical founder of a now 
sect to he called ‘ Fomilia Caritatis,’ ‘ Iluis 
der Liefde,’ i.e. 'Family of Love.’ Three 
elders — Daniel, Elidad, and Tobins — woro 
appointed to aid him in his enterprise. 

Niclaes now left Amsterdam for Embden, 
and commenced to write down the revela- 
tions which were, he conceived, entrusted to 
himself alone. In Embden he lived for 
twenty years (1640-1660), and there he 
wrote most of his boohs, which he signed 
with the initials H. N., by some supposed to 
mean Homo Novus (Jebsop, Discovery of the 
Errors of the English Anabaptists, 1628, 
pp. 89-91). His business in the meantime, 
with the assistance of his eldest son, Franz, 
became lucrative, and in the course of mer- 
cantile tours he made many converts in Hol- 


land, Brabant, and in Paris. His books, 
secretly printed at the presses of his friends 
and adherents, Christopher Plantin at Ant- 
werp, Van Borne at Deventer, the Bohm- 
bergers at Cologne, and Augustyn vanHasselt 
at Hempen, soon aroused opposition. They 
were prohibited by the council of Trent in 
1670 and in 1682, and by papal bull in 1690 
(Rntrscn, Indices Libr. Prohibit, des seeks- 
schnten Jahrh. pp. 290, 347, 486). 

Niclnes’s visit to England cannot be dated 
with certainty, ne was here in 1662 or 
1533 (cf. Fuller, Church Mist. bk. Lx. pp. 
282-91), but may have arrived earlier (cf. 
Original Letters , Parker Soc. il. 660). Ac- 
cording to Earl Pearson, he did not come till 
1669 (‘Kingdom of Godin Munster,’ Modem 
Jicmew, 1884). Fuller eayB Niclaes joined 
the Dutch church in London j hut Martin 
Micronius and. Nicholas Carmceus (d. 1663), 
its BuccesSLveministers, attacked hisdoctrines 
in ' A Confutation of the Doctrine of David 
George and H. N., the Father of the Familie 
of Love,’ English translations of which are 
given by John Knewstub in 'A Confutation,’ 
pp. 88-92. Niclaes readily gained some fol- 
lowers in England, although his stay was 
short, and the story of a second visit is un- 
supported. Upon leaving he nppoars to have 
retired to Kampon, in Holland, and later to 
Cologne, where he was living in 1679. He 
probably died there in 1680 or 1681. 

Niclaes taught an anabaptist mysticism, 
entirely without dogma, yet of exalted ideals. 
He no doubt imbibed bis chief doctrines from 
David J oris or George (d. 1566). Niclaes de- 
clared himself the third prophet, sent speci- 
ally to reveal love. He held himself and his 
elders ( obe impeccable, and the license which 
Ihoy claimed for themselves in this spirit 
gained for them the reputation of ‘libertines.’ 
But aspersions of the moral character of 
Niclaes and his chief followers are unfounded. 
Love of humanity was clearly the familists’ 
essential rule of life. 

Although regarded as a proteslant sect, 
Niclaes derived his constitution of the priest- 
hood entirely from the Roman catholic 
hierarchy. It consisted of Iholiighest bishop, 
twenty-four olders, scraphims or archbishops, 
and three orders of priests. He made a new 
calendar with many additional holy days. 
In person Niclaes was 'of reasonable tall 
stature, somewhat grosse of bodie, brave in 
his apparoll’ (Roslbs, Displaying of an 
Horrible Secte). Henry More (1614-1687) 
[a, y.], who called him ' the begodded man 
of Amsterdam,’ and who answered his books 
in the ‘ Explanation of the grand Mystery 
of Godlinoss,’ pp. 171 seq., frequently men- 
tioned the ‘ crimson satin doublet, the long 
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■beard,’ and ‘ large looking-glass ’ of tbe ‘rich 
shopkeeper' ( Theological Works, ed. 1708, 
268). A portrait of Niches is in John 
avies’s ‘ Apocalypsis. . . . Faithfully and 
impartially translated out of the Latine by 
J. D.,’ London, 1056. 

A Lthough the ‘ Family of Love ’ mainl ai ned 
Bomo existence in England for nearly a cen- 
tury and a quarter, Niclaos’s doctrines were 
uneuited to English ideas, and appealed to 
a limited section of the population. John 
JRogers's description of them as ‘the drowsie 
dreames of a doting Dutchman ’ represented 
the general esteem in which they were held 
(. Displaying of an Horrible Seats'). A trans- 
lation oi one of Nicklaes’s tracts, ‘Terra Paois’ 
(No. 16 below), is said to have suggested to 
Bunyan the scheme of hie ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress. 1 A Dutchman, Christopher Vitells or 
vital, a joiner by trade, born at Delft, and 
living at Colchester at Michaalmas 1666 
(ih.) was the chief of Nielaes's original dis- 
ciples in England, lie was an ‘illuminate 
elder’ in the ‘Family,’ and the first English 
translations of Nielaes’s books ora ascribed to 
him. Vitelh afterwards lived at Southwark, 
and is said by John Rogers [q.v.] (ti.) to 
have recanted his opinions. 

It was not until about 1674 that the sect 
in England attracted public attention, by 
which time its numbers had bocome large, 
chiefly in Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, 
and Essex. In that year they presented to 
parliament ‘An Apology for the Service of 
Love, and the People that own it, commonly 
called the Family of Love . . . with another 
Short Confession of Faith, made by the same 
People, and finally some Notes and Collec- 
tions, gathered by a private Hand out of 
II. N„ upon or concerning the eight Beati- 
tudes ’ (Cambridge and Lambeth) . This was 
reprinted inLondon inl066, They also issued 
‘A Brief Rehersall of tho Beleef of the Good- 
willing in Englande, which arc named the 
FamelieofLoue . . . set fourth Anno 1675/ 
small lGmo (Lambeth); reprinted by Giles 
Calvert (London, 1 066), who published many 
reprints of Nielaes’s works. 

On 12 June 1674 five persons of the ‘Fa- 
mily ’ stood at ‘ Paulas CrosBe,’ and publicly 
recanted, confessing that they 1 utterly de- 
tested 11. N. his errors and heresies ' (Stow, 
Annals, p. 670). Otheis of tho sect wore 
imprisoned, but they continued to increase, 
O 11 3 Oct. 1680 Queen Elizabeth issued 
‘A Proclamation against the Sectaries of 
the Family of Lovo,’ ordering their books 
to be burnt and thomselves to be imprisonod 

S A Collection of Articles, Injunctions, Canons, 
fcc., London, 1076, p. 171). An abjuration 
(see "Wilkins, Concilia, iv. 206, 207) was 


drawn up and tendered, on 10 Oct. 1680 by 
the privy council to each familkt (Fulli® 
Church Hist. ix. 118). Bills for the suppres- 
sion. of the seat were brought in, and passed 
on 27 Feb. 1680-1 ( Commons' Journals.i 128 
129, 180). ’ 

The familists presented an address to 
James I soon after his accession, Samuel 
RuLlierford says about J1604 (Survey of the 
Spirit nail Antichrist, London, 1618). It 
was answered by ‘A Momber of Cambridge 
University ’in ‘A Supplication of the Family 
of Love . . . examined and found to be 
derogntorie . . . unto the Gloria of God, tbe 
Ilonour of our King,’ &o., Cambridge, 1606. 
Persecution then appeal's tohavo ceased until 
1646, when the seat rovived under the leader- 
ship of one Randall, who preached ‘in a home 
within the Spittle-yard without Bishopsgate, 
neare London ’ (Ethprington, A Brief Dis- 
covery, 1046, p. 1). From 1649 to 1666 many 
of the books were reprinted, but before 1700 
familists had become extromely rare in Eng- 
land. 

Niclaos wrote a great number of books in 
a low German dialect, called bv hia English 
translators 1 Basso Almayno.’ Most or i3l of 
them were translated into English. A com- 
plete bibliography has yot to 1 )g made, the 
originalB being of extreme rarity ; some are 
only to be traced in tho writings of oppo- 
nents, others aro not known except in the 
translations. Tho cliiof of them are to be 
found in the Mennonito Library, Amsterdam, 
and the University Library, Leyden. The 
best collection oi English translations is 
in the University Library, Cambridge, to 
which Dr. Oorrie proaonled his uniquo col- 
lection in 1 884. The Brilwoll Library con- 
tains many of the earlier translations. 

Tho books, especially tho epistles, are often 
found not only separately but in varying corn- 
lunations. They conlain ninny curious cuts 
described by J. 11 . Hessels in 1 1m ‘ Bookworm, 1 
1869, pp. 81, 100, 110, 131, and by Ames in 
‘Typographical Autiquilies’ (ed. Herbert), 
iii. 1086-1613. Twelve extant woodcuts, 
oxeoulcd by Richard Gaywood [q.v.]inl66(t, 
were prepared and sent abroad for insertion 
in reprints of earlier editions, and bore the 
false dates of 1578, 1676, and 1677. Every 
book by Nielaes has the final motto ‘ Charitas 
exlorsit por If. N.’ The long titles are here 
abbreviat od. Hischiof and rarest worlds ‘Den 

K l der Ghereolicheit, dorch den Geist 
iefi’don vnde don vorgodeden Mensoh 
H. N. vth de Hemmelisohe "Warheit betiiget.’ 
(Tho tille-pnge is reproduced by Max Rooses, 
p. 62, as a specimen of Planting finest print- 
ing, executed at Antwerp about 1560.) An- 
other edition is entitled ‘Speculum Justitte. 
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DeSpeg°l dor Gorecliticheit, doreh den hilli- 
gon Geest dar Liefteu,’ 1580. A fine copy of 
the first is in the library of the Dutch Church, 
Austin Friars, now preserved at the Guild- 
hall, and one of each in the University Li- 
brary, Leyden. No others are known, and 
the only English translation discovered is a 
manuscript of six chapters in the Bodleian 
Library (Rawlinson Coll. C. C54). An ‘ln- 
troductio. An Introduction to the Holy 
understanding of the Glasse of llighleousnus,’ 
b.l , appeared without place or date; it was 
reprinted in 1019. ‘ Ene Figuer des Wa- 

rachtigen vnde geistelicke Tabornakels ’ was 
written ab a prologue to ‘ Den Spegel,’ and to 
follow the Introduction, but was apparently 
issued as a second volume. It was translated 
os ‘ A Figvre of the True & Spiritual Taber- 
nacle, according to the inward Temple or 
House of God in the Spirit. Whereunto is 
added the eight vertues or Godlynesses,’ Lon- 
don, 1656 (BritishMuseum); another edition, 
including also Exhortation I., 1658 (No. 8 
below), is at Cambridge. 

Much batter known is his ‘Evangelium 
Regni. Ein Frolicke Bodeschop vain iiycko. 

, . . Doroh H. N. am dach gegeuen vnde vam 
em vppet nye ouerseen vnde dudeliclter vor- 
klaret,’ of which the title of the English 
translation runs: ‘Evangelium llegni. A 
Joyfull Message of the Kingdom published 
by the holie Spirit of the Lone of Jesu Christ 
and sent-fourth unto all Nations of People 
which loae tho Truetli in Jesu Christ. Set- 
fourth by H. N. and by him pervsed a-new 
and more-distinctlie declared, Translated 
out of Base-almayne,’ n.d. ; a later edition 
was imprinted at London, 1653. There is a 
Latin translation (Lambeth), n.d., said to lie 
by John TCnewstuh [q. v.jj 

Other works ore : I. * von dat Geestlieke 
Landt der Belofflen, van dat hemmolsoho 
Jerusalem vnd des killigon Volcks, 1610 
(Amsterdam). A manuscript copy (92 pp,), 
made at Harlingen in 1602, was in the pos- 
session of Dr. Sapp, of Amsterdam, in 1890, 
2. ‘ Eyn Clare Berichlinge van die Middol- 
worckmge Jesu Christi,’ 1550 (Amsterdam). 
8. ‘Exhortatio. De Eerste Vormaniiigu H, N, 
Tot syne kinderen, undo demHiisgesinne der 
Lieften Jesu Christi . . . anno 1673, 4to 
(Cambridge). In English ‘Exhortatio I. The 
first exhortation of H. N. to his Children, 
and to the Famclye of Lone, by Himnewlye 
perused, and more distinctlye declared,’ n.d. 
Two other copies contain an additional leaf 
with ‘ A shorto Instruction of an Ilowshold- 
&ther in the Gommunialitio of the Loue of 
Jesu-Christ ’ (Britwell and Cambridge). The 
first has a woodcut of the teacher and his 
pupils; reprinted, with ‘Likewiso II. N. upon 


the Beatitudes,’ London, 1853. 4, 'Exhor- 
tatio IT. De anderde Vonnaningo II. N., 
to svne kinderen, vnde dem Husgesinne der 
Lieften Jesu Christi’ (British Museum). 
English translations in manuscript in the 
Hawlinson Collection (A. 382) in the Bod- 
leian Library, Oxford, and at Cambridge. 
5. ‘ The first Epistle of H. N. A Crying- 
voyoe of the Holye Spirit of Loue, wher- 
with all People eoven out of meere grace 
are called and intirelie-bidden, through H.N., 
to the true Repentaunce for their Synnes,’ 
n.d. This was reprinted, London, 1048, 
alono, as well as with Epistles 2, 3 and 4, and 
also with Epistles 2-8, and with Exhor- 
tatio I (Lambeth). 6. ‘Epistola XI. II. N. 
Correctio and Exhortation out of heartie 
Loue to a Pluekinge vnder the Obedience oi 
the Loue and to Eepentaunce for their Sinnes 
vnto all them that are wise in their owne 
ooneeites.’ 7. ‘Oantioa. Liederen offte Ge- 
snngen doreh II. N. am dach gogeuen, vnde 
vppet Nye overseen vnde vorbereit vnde met 
mohre Gesangen vermehrt,’ 1678. 8. ‘Pro- 
hetie des Geisles der Lieften. . . . Anno 
573 ’ (Cambridge). In English * The Pro- 
hefcie of the Spirit of Lnue ’ (London), 1049. 

. ‘ Vorkundinghe van dom Vrede up Erden. 
... A Publishing of the Peace upon Earth, 
and of the gratious Tyme and acceptable 
Years of tho Lorde, which is now in the last 
Tyme out of the Peace of Josu Christ and 
oat of his Holie Spirit of Loue,’ anno 1674. 
10. ‘ Da Lioder eddor Gesangen H. N. Tot 

S oede Lere vnde Stichtinge, demUusgesiimo 
or Liefden, vnde en alien die sick daor-thoe 
wenden,’ 1576, l6mo oblong (thirty-two 
songs). The English translation is called 
‘Oantica, Oerteu of the Songes of H. N. 
To a good Instruction and Edifyinge of the 
Famelie of Loue, and of all those that tume 
them tlier-vnto. Translated out of Base- 
almayne,’ 8vo, b.l. (Britwell). 11. ‘Insti- 
tutio Puerorutn. Kinder Bericht met vele 
Goeder Lere, Doreh H. N. vp Ryme voror- 
denfc: vnde van em vppet nye ouerseen vnde 
vorbetert. Anno 1675, 4to’ (Cambridge). 
12. ‘ Referoinen vnde Rondelen edder ry- 
mische Spriikcn. Doreh H. N. am docli ge- 
geuen, vnde vim Em uppet nye overseen unde 
vorbetert,’ 1576. 13. ‘Dro grimdige ltefe- 
reinen, die H. N. wedder syne Vyendon am 
dach gogoven heft,’ 1676, 1 6mo, oblong, In 
English the title runs, ‘ Time groudlie lte- 
freines which n. N. hath set-fourth against 
hisEnemies. Translated out of Base-almayne 
into English,’ oblong 2} x inches (Lam- 
beth). 14, ‘Comceaia: ein Geclioht Des 
Spels'van Sinnen, anno 1576,’ 4to (British 
Museum and Amsterdam). An English ver- 
sion, entitled ‘ Comoedio. A "VVorke in Ryme, 
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contayning an Enlerlude of Mynilcs, wit- 
nessing the Mans Fall from God and Christ ’ 
(British Museum, Brilwell, and Cambridge), 
with the following: 15. ‘Terra Pacis. ^ Ware 

trades. ' Gedrucht to Colin am Rein dni'oh 
Niclas Bohmhargon. Anno melxxx.,’ 4to 
(Cambridge). In English: ‘Terra Paois. A 
True Testification or the Spirituall Lands 
of Peace ; which is the Spiritual Lande of 
Promyae, and the holy Citee of Peace or the 
heauenly Terusalem.’ It was reprinted, Lon- 
don, 16-ii). 16. ‘ Epiatoloe H. N. Do Vor- 
niimpste Epistelen II, N. Anno 3577,’ 4 to 
(Cambridge). This contains twenty epistles 
with different titles, all but one, ‘Erne herte- 
liclte Vormaninge an do yferigeste Goedt- 
williga Herten,’ &e., given as separate worhs 
byVan der Aa in * BiograpbischWoordenboek 
der Nederland en,' xiii. 181-3. In English: 
‘Epistolra H. N. The Principall Epistles of 
H. N., which he hath set-foorth through the 
Holy Spirit of Loue’ (British Museum, Brit- 
well, and Cambridge without a title-page). 

17. 'De Openbaringe Godes, unde syne grote 
Prophetic, ’ 4to (British Museum, without 
title-page). English version: ‘Bevelatio 
Dei. The Reuelation of God, and his great 
Propheatie: which Godnow; inthelastDaye; 
hath shewed unto his Elect;’ a later edition 
appeared in London in 1649. 18. ‘Proverbia 
JH. N. De Sprokon H. N.,’ 4to (British Mu- 
seum). In English: 'Proverbia H, N. The 
Prouerhes of H. N. Which Ilee; in the 
Dayes of hie olde-age ; hath set-fourth as Simi- 
litudes and mvsticall Sayinges.’ 19. ‘ Diota 
H. N. Leeraffltige Rede,’ &c., 3 to (Oambridgo). 
Another copy, fragments of which are pre- 
served at Cambridge and Utrecht, is dated 
1578. In English: ‘Dicta 11. N, Doou- 
mentall Sentences : etiven-aa those-same were 
spoken-fourth by H.N., and written- vp o ut of 
the Woordos of Ms Mouth,’ n,d. 20. ‘ Dat 
upreolite Christen-gelove dee Ghemein 
schoppes der Uilligen des PI uses der Lieften : 

Dar oiclt de vprechte Christelieke dope inne 
betiiget vnde beleden wort.’ 21. ‘DeWet, 
offte de vomompate Gehoden Godes, vnde 
de twelf vomSmpBte Hbuet-artyekelon des 
Ohristen-gheloues: Mith noch ethlioke goedo 
Leringcn vnde Gebedun. 22. * Van den 
rechtferdigen Gerichte Godos ouer de olde 
vordorvene Werlt, vnde von ore straifinge 
vnde vthrodinge’ (Amsterdam). 28, ‘Einen 
friintlicken Brief, vm hertelicker Liefte an 
Einen geschreucn vnde gesendt, dar he to 
de Enicheit der Lieften, to de Eindrach- 
ticheit ofte Enicheit des herten, vnde to 
eines-sinnes ende Geliorsamheit der Lieften 
mede gelieueb wert.’ Of the four last no 
English version appears, 
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Other works ascribed to Niclaos (Srum 
Annals, II. i. 668-4 ; and Rooms) ma ; n |’ 
prove portions of the above; but Nippold 
mentions six more alluded to by opponents 
which are not otherwise known (Zntschrift. 
&c. p. 336). By his elders or followers were 
written: 1. ‘Mirahilia opera Dei, Etlicke 
Wunder-Wercken Godos, &c.’ 4to (British 
Museum), of which tho English version is 
‘ Mirahilia Opera Dei. Cortaine wonderful! 
Works of God which liupnad to H. N. even 
from his youth. . . . Published by Tobias 
n Fellow Elder with II. N. in the Houshold 
of Love,’ u, d. 4to. 2. 'Fidelitas. Under- 

HchfiideiitliokeVorkluriiigederForderiiigeiles 
Heren, Annol576,’4to(BritishMuseum). I n 
English : ‘ Fidelitas. A Distinct Declaratio 
of the Requiring of the Lorde and of the 

f odlie Testimonies of the holie Spirit of the 
i 0 ve of Jesu Christ. Sot-fourth by Rdoli- 
tas, a Fellowe-Elder with IIN. in the 
Fnmilie of the Loue,’ n.d. 8. ‘ Ein Eaoh- 
redon, die de Grist der Lieften, vnde H. N. 
mith sampt Ahin, Joacin, Daniel, Zacharies! 
Tobias, Ilaniel, Busins, Banaias, Nehemias 
Elidad, &c., de vonioompste Olderen vnda 
Anderenen dos hillighen Wordes in dem 
IIus dor Liol'ten, ouer de blindtheit der 
Volckoren klagende . . . zynt.’ 4. ‘ A good 
and fruitful Exhortation unto the Famofleof 
Loue . . . Testified and sot-fourth by Elidad, 
a Fellow-Elder with the Elder H. N.’ 6. ‘A 
Reproofe spoken and geouen-fourth by Abia 
Naznrenus against, all false Christians. Trans- 
lated out of Nether Saxon. Like as lanncs 
and Iamhres withstood Moses, euen bo do 
These namely, the onemios of IT. N. and of 
the Loue of Christ also resist the Trueth, 
&c. . . . mblxxix.’ 1 

The principal writers against Niclaee and 
Mb doctrinos were, in Germany, Caspar Gre- 
vinohovou, outhor of ‘ Ontdcckinga van de 
monstreuee dwalingen dos libertynscben ver- 
godeden Yryglioestes Ilendrio Nicohessoon, 
eerste Vader van het, buys der liefden,’ 1604, 
aud Ooornhert, who wrote ‘ Spiaghelken 
vande ongerechtichoydt ofte menselielicheyt 
des vergodedon H. N? Haarlem, 1681, In 
England, John Rogers [q.v.] published ‘The 
Displaying of on horriblo Sects of gvosse and 
wicked Horetiques, naming Lhmnsolvee the 
Fnmilie of Loue,’ London, 1678. The follow- 
ing year he republished the book with ‘ cer- 
teme letters sent from the same Family 
mainteyning their opinions, which Letters 
are answored by tbe same J. R.’ These books 
contain a confossion purporting to be made on 
28 May 1601 by two of the Family, ‘ before a 
worthy and worshipful Justice of Ponce [Sir 
William Moore, in Surrey], touching the 
errors taught amongst them at the assemblies.’ 
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Eogera also published ‘ An Answers vnto a 
wicked St infam ous Libel made by Christopher 
Vitel,’ 1679. Another opponent was John 
Bnewstub, who preached a sermon againbt 
Nidaes at ‘ Paules Orosse 1 on Good Friday, 
1676. He published: ‘A Confutation of 
monstrous and horrible Heresies taught by 
H. N.,’ London, 1679. * A Confutation of 
Certoine Articles deliuered vnto the Familye 
of Loue. . . . By William Wilkinson, Maister 
of Artes, and Student of Divinitye,’ was pub- 
lished London, 1679. ‘ The Description and 
Confutation of mysticall Antichrist theFami- 
listB, who in a mystery, as God, sitteth in 
the Temple of God, shewing himself that he 
is God ’ (Cambridge), has no date. Niclaes 
was also attacked by Thomas Rogers in ‘ The 
Faith, Doctrine, and Religion professed and 
protected in the Realm or England, and Do- 
minions of the same : Expressed in 39 Articles, 
So. 1 Cambridge, 1007 (reprinted by the Par- 
ker Society as 1 The Catholic Doctrine of 
the Church of England,’ 1854). Henry Ains- 
worth wrote ‘An Epistle sent vnto Two 
daughters of [the town of] Warwick, from 
H. N. t the oldest Father of the Familie of 
Love,* Amsterdam, 1608. John Ethering- 
ton published (London, 1646) ‘A Brief Dis- 
oovery of the Blasphemous Doctrine of Fami- 
lisme, first oonceived and brought forth 
into the World by one Henry Nicolas of tho 
Low Countries of Germany about an hundred 
years ago ; and now very boldly taught by 
one Mr. Randall and sundry others.’ Ether- 
ington was formerly a leader among the 
Familiste (see The White Wolf, a sermon 
preached by StephenDenison at Paul’s Cross, 
London, 1627). ‘A Survey of the Spiritual! 
Antichrist, opening the Secrets of Familisme 
and Antinomianisme in the Anti-Christian 
Doctrine of John Saltmarsh and Will. Del, 
the present Preachers of the Army now in 
England, and of Robert Town, &c.’ was pub- 
lished by Samuel Rutherford [q. v.], London, 
1048. 

[The principal sources of information for Ni- 
olaes’s life are three manuscripts preserved in the 
library of tho Society of Dutch Authors at Ley- 
den. 1, Ohronikades Husgesinnes der Licften, 
&c., printed by Iz,iak Enschede, Haarlem, 1716; 
portions also translated in Max Rooses’s Ohris- 
tophe Plantin, pp. 393-400. 2. OrdoSncerdotis. 
De Ordeningen des priesterlicken states in dem 
Hnsgesinne aer Lieften, &o. 3. Acta H. N. Do 
Ge8oheftenH.N. vnde etlicke hemmelscboWerok- 
ingedes Heren vnd Godcs, &c., These were freely 
used by Dr, Nippold in his Heinrich Niclaes und 
dasHaus der Lieba, published in the Zoitschrifb 
fSr die historische Theologle, 1862, pp.' 323-94, 
Aeareful bibliography of works, thon known, was 
published bv J.H.He^sels in Notes and Queries, 
October and November 1869, pp, 3SC, 404, 430. 


To authorities already named may be added : 
Max Roosas’s Christophe Plantin, imprimeur 
anversois, Antwerp, 1882, pp. 61 et seq; Tiele’s 
ChristophePlantin etle eeetairo mystique, Henrik 
Niclaes, Do Bibliophile Beige, 1868, pp, 121-9 ; 
Mosheim’s Eoclee. Hist., Murdock’s translation, 
ed. Hastings, Boston U.S. A. 1892, bk. iv. cent. 
XVI. sect. 3, pt. li. chap. 3, pp. 220-21 ; Gott- 
fried Arnold’s Kirchon nnd Ketzer Hist. Th. ii. 
Bucli xvi. cap. xri. 36 ; De Rsemond’sL’Histoire 
de la NaiBsance . . . de l’Hdrdeio de ce Sibqlo,’ 
Paris, 1610, p. 217; Oat» van do Bibliol. der 
Maatsch. Nederl, letterknndo, Loiden, 1847, i. 
26, 216; Jundt’s Histoire du Panth6isme Popu- 
laire au moyen ago, &c. pp. 200-2; Blunt’s Dic- 
tionary of Sects, pp. 168-80; Hooker's Ecclesi- 
astical Polity, i. 28, iii. 9; Index to Publica- 
tions of the Parker Society, pp. 656, 567 ; Pagitt'a 
Heresiography, pp, 106—16 ; Camden’s Annals, 
218 ; Deering's Nottingbamia. &c. pp. 46, 47 ; 
eal's Hist, of Puritans, l. 278 ; Wright’s Queen 
Elizabeth and her Times, ii. 153; Bincroit’s 
Survey of the Pretended Holy Discipline, &c. 
pp. 1, 2; Penn’s Preface to Fox’b Journal, ed. 
1891, pp. xxiii-xxv; Hunt’s Religions Thought 
in England, i. 234 et seq.; Barclay’s Inner Life 
of the Commonwealth, pp. 25-36 ; Ross's Reli- 
gions of thB World, London, 1696, p 462 (por- 
trait); Tracts on Liberty of Conscience, &c., 
1614-61, Hanserd Knollys Soc. 1846, pp. 386-9; 
Ecclesiee Londino-Batavm Archivum, ed. J. BL 
Hessels, voIb. i. ii. (Cantbr. 1887, 1839). The 
libraries at Cambrid»o, Lambeth, Leyden, the 
Mennonite church of Amsterdam, and that of Mr. 
W. Christie-Miller at Britwell, all contain unique 
specimens of Niclaes’s works. Information has 
also hesn sent by Dr. Franz Nippold of Jena, 
and Professor S. Cramer of Amsterdam.) 

O. F. 8. 

NICHOLAS, ROBERT (1696-1607), 
judge, was son. of John Nicholas of Devizes 
and Roundway in the parish of Bishop's 
Cannings, Wiltshire, and was baptised at St. 
James’s, Southbroom, in that parish, on 
21 Sept. 1696. On 23 Oct. 1640 he was 
elected to the Long parliament for Devizes, 
being described as ‘of Devizes' ( Official 
Returns, i,_ 496). In the same year he 
was commissioner in Wiltshire for raising 
money for the defence of the realm and 
payment of debts undertaken by parliament 
(Statutes of the Realm, v. 89, 166), and 
held the farm of All Cannings in the some 
county (Cal. State Papers, Dorn. Ser. 1640, 
jj. 268). According to Noble (Regicides, 
ii. 08, 101) he was declared a rebel by 
Charles I in 1642, along with Humphrey 
Maokworth [see under Maokwqbth, Sra 
Htjmehbet], In 1648 he was appointed 
one of the managers of Laud’s impeachment, 
prosecuting the second and third parts of the 
evidence against him (ib. 1641-3, p. 618) j 
according to Wood, 1 he had in his pleadings 
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some sense, but was extra am virulent, and 
had foul language at command.' In No- 
vember 1640 lie was member of the 
sub-committee of accounts for Wiltshire, 
and on SO Oct. 1048 was created by the 
commons seijeant-at-law; in the same year 
ha was nominated one of the king's judges, 
but does not appear to have attended the 
trial. On 2 May 1649 he was appointed 
one of the counsel for the Commonwealth 
against Lilburne, Prynne, and others, and 
on 1 June became a judge of the upper bench. 
In 1660 he was commended for the ohnrgoH 
lie delivered while on circuit. In 1066 
Nicholas was made a baron of the exchequer, 
and on 29 May in the same year was ap- 
pointed commissioner of oyer and terminer. 
While on circuit at Salisbury he and 
others were captured by Colonel Penrud- 
dock [q. v.] and his hand of royalists, some 
of whom wished to put them to death. 
Other counsels prevailed, and they ware 
soon set at liberty. 

In 1G67 Nicholas is referred to as chief 
justice (ib. 1667, p. 160) ; but this is a mis- 
take, and, according to Noble, Cromwell 
'laid him aside.’ On 27 Nov. 1658, how- 
ever, he again appears as a judge, was sent 
on circuit in 1650, and was restored to 
the upper bench on 17 Jan. 1669-60. At 
the Restoration it was proposed to except 
Nicholas from the Act of Indemnity {Hist, 
MSS. Comm. App. to 7th Rap. pp. 123 b, 
137 b, 171 b ) ; but this suggestion was not 
acted on; a warrant for his pardon was 
issued, and he frequently appears during 
1660 as a member of the commission in 
Wiltshire for raising money {Statute/! of 
the Realm, v. 221, 274, 282). On 3 Dec. 
1664 he was accused of boasting that he 
had drawn up the chargo against Charles I, 
and would do so again if needful; these 
words were said to have been spoken in 
May 1004 'behind St. Clement’s in the 
Strand,’ and a warrant against him was ap- 
pliodfor. The issue is not known. Nicholas 
resided in later life at Seend, Wiltshire, 
where he made his will 6 Stay 1007. He 
was buried on 28 Dec. 1007 in accordance 
with the provision of his will in the church of 
St. James's, Soutkbroom, where ho had been 
baptised. He left a son Oliver, who was 
afterwards knighted, and a daughter 
Catherine, who married Sir Thomas Brod- 
rick of Wandsworth, Surrey, great-great- 
grandfather of Alan Brodrick, viscount 
Midleton [q. v.j 

Nicholas is identified by a writer in the 
1 Gentleman’s Magazine’ (1786, i. 168) with 
the person who is said in the ‘ Speotator,’ 
No. 313, to have escaped a flogging from 


Busby when at IS estminster school by the 
intervention of a schoolfellow, and subse- 
quently to have saved the life of his bene- 
factor, who was implicated in Penruddock's 
rebellion ; but the identification is vety 
doubtful (cf. Welch, Queen's Scholars l 
508; IIoaee, Wiltshire, vi. 425). ’ 

[Cal. State Papers, Dora. Ser. passim; Sta- 
tutes of the Realm ; Whitelocke’s Memorials 
passim ; Noble’s Regicides, ii. 98-101 ; ivood'j 
Athens, ed. BHbs, iii. 129-80; Foss’s Lives of 
llio Judges; Waolryeh's Scriss of Lord Chan- 
cellors, eto., pp. 48, 48, 60, 61 ; Hist. MbS 
Comm. 7th Rep. App, pp. 123 b, 137 b, 171 }.’ 
Eoaro’s ‘Wiltshire, passim ; Pari. Hist. iy. logs' 
State Trials, iv. 626, 1062 ; Welch’s Queen's 
Scholars, p. 668 ; Exchequer Hooks.] 

App 

NICHOLAS, THOMAS (Jl. 1560-1690), 
translator, was employed in the service of 
the Levant Company, and lived unmolested 
in Palma, one of the Canary Isles, for some 
time before the death of Queen Mary [see 
under Nichols, Thomas, Jl. 1660, for a 
Thomas Nichols, who wrote a description of 
the islands, and spent some time amongthem 
at the same date as Nicholas! In 1660 Ni- 
cholas and his companion, Edward Kings- 
mill, wore charged with heresy by the Spanish 
governor of the islands. Nicholas was thrown 
into prison and kept in irons for nearly two 
years on a charge of having spoken against 
the mass. 

On 16 Aug, 1661 he requested Sir Wil- 
liam Chamberlain, the English ambassador 
in Spain, to intercede for him with the Mag 
of Spain and the Archbishop of Seville, in- 
quisitor-general of Spain (Cal. State Papers, 
1600, p. 318, and 1601-2, pp. 251, 266). He 
was released for a short time, but was soon 
imprisoned again for another two years, on 
the false witness of his enemy, Francisco do 
Coronado, ‘ a Jewish confessor.’ 

Upon Queen Elizabeth’s intervention with 
the king of Spain, ho was brought in 1604 
to Sovillo, and kept in chains m the castle 
for soven months. Iu March 1606 he was 
acquitted at the public court in Seville, 
vet commanded never to leave the city (id. 
1664-6, 137, 140), Ilis release was pro- 
bably soon after arranged, and he seems 
to have returned to England, where he pub- 
lished his translations of Spanish works, 
■ither written during his imprisonments 
or from originals convoyed from Spain. 
Of his subsequent career no information ap- 
pears. 

Hie works axe : 1, 1 The strange and mar- 
ueilous Newes lately come from the great 
Kingdome of Chyna, which adjoyneth to the 
East Indya. Translated out of the Oastlyn 
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tongue by T. N. Imprinted, at London nigh 
TOto the Three Ovanes in the Vintree, by Tho- 
mas Gardyner and Thomas Dawson/ email 
8to, sis leaves, b. 1., begins ‘In the moneth 
of March 1677.’ The copy in the Britwoll 
Libraiy is apparently unique. 2, ‘The Plea- 
sant llislorie of the Conquest of the Wcast 
India, now called New Spayne, atohicued by 
the worthy Prince Hernando Cortes, Mar- 
quee of the Valley of Huaxacae, most de- 
lectable to read. Translated out of the 
Spunishe tongue by T. N, anno 1678. Im- 

5 fluted at London by Henry Bynneman.’ 
.icensed at Stationers’ Hall, 7 Feb. 1677-8 
(Abbde, Transcripts of the Registers, 1/564- 
1640, ii. 146). This was a translation of 
Lopez de Gomara’e ‘ La Couquista de Mexico,’ 
being pari ii. of ‘ La Ietoria de las Iudias y 
Conquislade Mexico,’ Saragossa, 1662. Pur- 
chas included it in his ‘ Pilgrimes,’ hut errs 
in calling it part hi. Ho says (edit, 1626, 
part iii. Lib. v. p. 1123) lie has ‘ in divers 
places amended it by the Italian translation 
of Agostino di Cravaliz; for the Spanish 
original he has not.’ It is dedicated to Sir 
Francis Walsingliam [q. v.], and contains 
verses by Stephen Gosson [q. v.] ‘ in praise 
of the translator.’ Of the two copies at 
the British Museum, only that in the Gron- 
lille Library is perfect. It was republished, 
London, Thomas Crecde, 1660. 3. ‘The 
strange and delectable History of tho Dis- 
couario and Conquest of the Prouinces of 
Peru, in the South Sea. And of the notable 
things which there arc found : and also of 
the bloudie Oiuill Wanes which there liap- 
enad for Gouernment. Written in fours 
cokes by Augustine Sarato, Auditor for the 
Emporour his Maiestie in tlia same prouinces 
and firms land. And also of the ritehs Mines 
of Potosi. Translated out of the Spanish 
tongue by T. Nicholas. Imprinted at Lon- 
don by Richard Jhones, dwelling ouer against 
theFawlcon, by Holburne Bridge,' 1681, 4to. 
This is the translation of the first four books 
of Sarnia's ‘ Historic del Bescvbrimiento y 
Conqvista del Perv,’ &c., Anvers, 1656, witn 
tho addition of ‘ The Discovery of the ritoho 
Hynes of Potosi, & howCapfaine Caranajall 
toke it into his power,’ with woodcuts. 

[Preface to the Pleasant Hiatorio ; Bryclgos's 
Censura Litorariu, iii. Sol, vi. 126 ; Lowndes’s 
Bibl. Man. i. 488 ; Amos's Typogr. Antiq., ed. 
Herbert, ii. 963, 1044; Purobas his Pilgrimos, 
pt. iii. lib. v. 1118.] 0. F. 8. 

NICHOLAS, THOMAS (1820-1879), 
Welsh antiquary, bom in 1820 in a small 
thatched house near Trefgarn chapel, not far 
from Solva, Pembrokeshire, was educated in 
Lancashire College, Manchester, and in Get- j 
VOL. XtV. 


many, wherohe tooktho dogreeof Ph.D. He 
became a presbyterian minister, and in 1866 
he was appointed professor of biblical litera- 
ture and men tal and moral science at the Pres- 
byterian College, Carmarthen, In 1803 he 
setlledin London, resigning his professorship, 
and thenceforth, with the aid of Sir Hugh 
Owen, Lord Aberdare, Archdeaeon Griffiths, 
Rev. David Thomas, the editor of the ‘ Homi- 
list,’ and others, he promoted a scheme for 
the furtherance of higher education in Wales 
on unsectarian principles. As a result of this 
effort the University College of Wales was 
founded in 18G7,wlien a building at Aberyst- 
with was purchased. Nicholns is said to have 
secured promises of subscriptions amounting 
to 14,0007 He was one of the governors, 
and drew out a scheme of education. He 
had mads a special study of tho educational 
institutions of France and Germany. In 
the autumn of 1878 lie revised the English 
edition of Baedeker’s ‘London’ as it passed 
through tho press, lie also projected a ‘His- 
tory o? Wales,’ which he diclnot live to com- 
plete. He died unmarried at 166 Cromwell 
Road, London, on 14 May 1879. 

Besides pamphlets and other publications, 
Nicholas was the author of: 1. ‘Middle and 
High Class Schools, and UniversityEducation 
for Woles,’ 1803, a work which exerted great 
influence on educated Welshmen. 2. ‘Pedi- 
groo of the English People,’ 1868 ; 5th edit. 
1878, 3. ‘Annals and Antiquities of the 
Counties and County Families of Wales,’ 
1872, in 2 vols. 4. ‘ History and Antiqui- 
ties of the County of Glamorgan and its 
Families,’ 1874. He also edited, with noteB 
and a biographical sketch, Matthias Maurice’s 
‘ Social Religion Exemplify’d,’ 1860, 8vo. 

[Brit. bins. Cat.; Athenamm, 1879, i. 662-3; 
Academy, 1879, i. 477; Men of the Reign; 
London Echo, May 1S79; Boner ac Amser.iu 
Cymru, May 1879; Times, 16 May 1879,] 

J. A. J. 

NICHOLAS, WILLIAM (1786-1812), 
major in the royal engineers, third son of 
lto'bort Nicholas, esq., of Ashton Keynes, near 
Oricklade, Wiltshire, at one lime member of 
parliament for Cricldade, and many years 
chairman of the board of excise, by Char- 
lotte, sixth daughter of Admiral Sir Tho- 
mas Franklaml, bart., was born at Ashton 
Keynes on 12 Dec. 1786. Educated at a 
private school at Hackney, and admitted to 
the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich at 
the end of 1799, he obtained a commission as 
second lieutenant in the royal engineers in 

1801, and became first lieutenant on 1 July 

1802. After completing the usual course of 
instruction at Chatham he was employed on 

BE 
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the defences of Dover. In the spring of 1806 
he joined the expedition to Sicily, Ho was 
engaged at St. Enphemia, and at Maida, 
where he was assistant quartermaster-gene- 
ral, and had a narrow escape. His cloak, 
strapped on behind him, was carried away 
by a cannon-ball, and he was unhorsed. He 
took part in the capture of Scylla, July 
1806, and was then selected to accompany 
Sir John Moore on a tour of Sicily. He was 
promoted second captain on 25 Aug. 1806. 
On his return he accompanied the oxpodition 
to Egypt, was present at the capture of 
Alexandria, and at the two actions at 
Rosetta, at the first of which he behaved 
very gallantly in assisting to carry General 
Meade, dangerously wounded, out of the midst 
of the carnage in the streets of Eosetta, 

He was particularly mentioned in des- 
patches in February 1808 for his services in 
the defence of Scylla, where he served as aa- 
sistant-quartermaster-gonornl. lie was pre- 
sent at the action of Bagnara. lie recon- 
noitred, and reported on, the country in the 
western part of Sicily, and his report was 
highly approved, and forwarded to the secre- 
tary of state. In 1809 he was sent by Sir John 
Stuart on a very confidential mission to the 
Spanish army in Spain. On 20 May he joined 
General Blake’s army at Alcanifz inArragon, 
and did good service in the action. He re- 
turned to Sicily, and shortly after joined the 
army at Iechia, on the capture of the island. 
He went to England at the end of 1809 to 
recruit his health, as he bad suffered from a 
blow in the chest received in the engagement 
at Alexandria. In March 1810 he went to 
Cadiz as second engineer officer of the defence, 
and on the death of Major Lefebre at Mata- 
gorda bo succeeded to the command of the 
engineers at Oadiz. He took port in the 
battle of Bavoasa, and with Captain Birch was 
publicly thanked on the field of battle by Sir 
Thomas Graham, who, holding out liis hands 
to them, said: ‘There are no two officers in 
the army to whom I am more indebted than 
to you two ; you have shown yourselves as 
fine fellows in the field as at your redoubts.’ 

On 18 Feb. 1812 he left Cadiz for Elvas, and 
took port in the siege of Badaj o s . On the night 
preceding that of the storming, having volun- 
teered to reconnoitre, he stripped, and forded 
the inundation ol' Eevellas, and ascertained 
the safest passage for the column. To him was 
confided the task of leading the troops of the 
advance to the great breach. There, after twice 
trying to reach the top, he fell, wounded by a 
musket-baEinhisknee-pan, and by a bayonet 
thrust in his right leg ; ids left arm was 
broken and his wrist struck by a musket-ball, 
Notwithstanding tho distress occasioned by 


his wounde, on seeing Colonel Macleod and 
Captain James fall, and hearing the soldiers 
ask who was to load them, he ordered two of 
his men to carry him up the breach. Qn e 0 f 
them was killed at the top, and he liimaelf 
received a musket-hall, which passed through 
his chest, breaking two ribs. This shock pro. 
cipitated him from the top to the bottom of 
the breach. He was eventually rescued hat 
died on 14 April. Sir Thomas Graham wrote 
that no soldier ever distinguished himself 
more, and his heroic conduct could never he 
forgotten. Sir Eichard Fletoher, tho com- 
manding royal. engineer, placed a monu- 
mental stone, with a suitable inscription, over 
his grave. The brevet rank of major was con- 
ferred upon him on the rocoipt of the despatch 
of the Marquis of WelleBley, but he did not 
live to know it. 

[Royal Engineers Corps’ Records; Memoir in 
tho Royal Military Chronicle, v. 261-75, 8m, 
London, 1813, which also contains an engraving 
of Major Nicholas.] R. H. V. 

NICHOLL. [See sIbo Niortoi, Nicol 
and Nioott.] 

NICHOLL, JOHN (Jl. 1607), liwellsr 
and author was one of a hand of sixty- 
seven Englishmen who on 12 April 1605 
sailed in the Olive Branch, at the charge 
of Sir Olyff Leigh [q. v.], to join the colony 
which had boen planted by Captain Charles 
Leigb ( d . 1605) [q. v.] on the river ‘IVia- 
pica ’ [Oyapoc] in Guiana, their leader being 
Captain Nicholas St. John. They missed 
their course, and, after being seventeen 
weeks at sea, put in at Saint Lucia, one of 
the Oaribbee Islands in the West Indies. 
Hero St. John decided to remain for a time 
with Nicholl and his party and to allow the 
vessel to go home. At first the natives 
were friendly, but they soon treacherously 
attacked the new settlers. After a truce 
with the Cai'ihs had been made, Nicholl's 
party, nineteen in all, rigged and provisioned 
one of the Oarib periaguas, and on 28 Sept, 
they left Saint Lucia. On 6 Oct. they were 
wrecked on a barren island about a league 
from the mainland. Having patched up their 
canoe, five of the party embarked for the 
mainland of Venezuela, hut Nicholl and his 
comrades suffered agonies from hunger and 
thirst on the island for fifteen days. They 
were ultimately resoued by the Spaniards 
and taken to Toouyo, and afterwards to Com. 
There they were brought before the gover- 
nor, hut through the good offices of a Fle- 
ming they escaped tho galleys. . After re- 
maining five months at Coro, Nicholl and 
two of his companions embarked in a fri- 
gate bound for Oarthagena in New Granada 
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on 30 April 1606, Here on 10 May, four 
days after their arrival, they wero _ com- 
mitted to prison as spies, hut found friends, 
Spanish as well ns English, and were re- 
leased after two months, and in August 
were sent to Havannah, in the island of 
Cuba, in a fleet of Spanish galleons. About 
10 Oct. Nicholl sailed thence for Spain, 
reaching Cadiz on 15 Dec., and at length, 
meetingwitliakindly English skipper, he was 
landed safely at the Downs in Kent on 2 Feb. 
1600-7. Soon afterwards he puhlished in 
London a spirited account of his adventures, 
entitled ‘An Houre Glasse of Indian Newes. 
Or a . . . Discourse, shewing the . . . 
Miseries . . . indured hy 67 Englishmen, 
which were sent for a Supply to the Plant- 
ing in Guiana in the Yeare 1606,’ &c,, 4to, 
London, 1607, which he dedicated to Sir 
Thomas Smith, governor of the company of 
merchants of London trading to the East 
Indies. 

[Nieholl’s Hours Glasse of Indian Nowes.^ 

NICHOLL, Stb JOHN (1759-1888), 
judge, second son of John Nicholl of Llan- 
maes, Glamorganshire, by his wife Eliza- 
beth, daughter of James Havard, was bom 
on 16 March 1759. He was educated first 
at the neighbouring town of Cowbridge, and 
afterwards at Bristol, and on 27 June 1775 
matriculated from St. John’s College, Oxford, 
wherehewas elected to a founder's kin fellow- 
ship. He graduated B.C.L. on 16 June 1780, 
and D.O.L. on 6 April 1785. Giving up his 
original intention of taking orders, Nicholl 
was admitted an advocate at Doctors’ Com- 
mons on 8 Nov. 1786, and in 1791 was 
appointed a commissioner to inquire into the 
state of the law of Jersey, ne quickly 
gained an extensive practice, and on 6 Nov. 
1798 succeeded Sir William Scott (after- 
wards Lord Stowell) as king's advocate, 
having been knighted on the previous 31 Oct. 
(London Gazette, 1798, p. 1089). At the gene- 
ral election in July 1802 ho was returned 
to the House of Commons for the borough 
of Penxyn, Cornwall. On 11 Eeb. 1805 he 
defended the conduct of the government with 
reference to the Spanish war, and maintained 
that it was ‘authorised hy the established 
usage or law of nations ' (Pari. Debates, 
1st ser. iii. 406-8). He represented Hastings 
in the short parliament of 1800-7, and at 
the general election in May 1807 was re- 
turned both for Great Bedwin and for Iiye. 
He elected to serve for Great Bedwin, and 
continued to sit for that borough unUL his 
retirement from parliamentary life at the 
dissolution in December 1832. He took port 


m tho debate on tbe order of council respect- 
ing neutral vessels in February 1807 (ib. viii. 
683-40), aud in February of the following 
year warmly supported tho Orders m Coun- 
cil Bill (ib. x. 666-76). In February, and 
again in June 1812, bespoke strongly against 
Roman catholic emancipation (ib. xxi. 600-14, 
647, xxiii. 684-0). At the meeting of the 
new parliament he proposed the re-election 
of Charles Abbot [q. vTas speaker (ib. xxiv. 
2-6), and in May 1818 opposed Grattan’s 
Roman Catholic Ilolief Bill (ti.xxvi. 328-87). 
In May 1817 he opposed Sir Franois Bur- 
dett’s motion for a select committee on the 
state of the representation in a speech of 
considerable length, and declared that any 
attempt to change the constitution os it then 
existed ‘ would be more than folly ; it would 
be Llie height of political criminality’ (ib. 
xxxvi. 785-62). On 2 June 1817 he pro- 

E iosed the election of Charles Manners-Sutton 
q. v.] as speaker in the pluce of Abbot (ib. 
xxxvi. 848^6). Nicholl unsuccessfully con- 
tested the university of Oxford against 
Richard Haber at a by-election in August 
1821 (Gent. Mag. 1821, pt. ii. pp. 108-4, 
273). In May 1829 lie brought in his 
Ecclesiastical Courts Bill (Pari. Debates, 
2nd ser. xxi. 1318), which passed through 
both houses and became law in the following 
month (10 Geo. IY. c. 68). He does not 
appear to have spoken in the house after this 
session, though he voted against all three 
Reform Bills. He took a leading part in 
Glamorganshire politics, and was a consis- 
tent supporter of Sir Christopher Cole, who 
represented the county in several parlia- 
ments in (ho conservative interest. 

Nicholl succeeded Sir William Wynne as 
dean of arches and judge of the prerogative 
court of Canterbury in January 1809, and on 
6 Feb. following was admitted to the privy 
council and made a member of the board of 
trade, On tbe death of Sir Christopher 
Robinson, Nicholl was appointed judge of the 
high court of admiralty, and took his seat in 
that court for the first time on 81 May 1888 
(Haqgabd, Admiralty Pejiorts, iii. 66). In 
1884 he became vicar-general to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and resigned the offices 
of dean of arches aud judge of the prero- 
gative court. 

As a judge Nicholl was distinguished ‘for 
inflexible impartiality and for great strength, 
and soundness of judgment ’ (Legal Observer, 
xvii. 8). His conduot during certain pro- 
ceedings in the prerogative court formed the 
subject of a debate in the House of Commons 
in July 1828. There, however, appeared to 
be no foundation for the complaint, and the 
petition presented by Joseph Hume was not 
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allowed to lie on tlie table (Pari. Debates, 
2nd ser. six. 1749-02 ; see also 1094-7). Ilia 
judgments will be found in the * Ecclesias- 
tical Reports’ of Phillimore, Addams, and 
Haggard, and in tlie third volume of Hag- 
gard^ 1 Admiralty Reports.' One of the most 
important cases which Nicholl decided was 
that of Kemp v. Wickes (8 Phillimore, 264), 
where he held that a child baptised by a 
dissenter with water and the invocation of 
the Trinity was baptised in the sense of the 
rubric to the burial Berries, and of the sixty- 
eighth canon, and therefore thB burial of 
such child was obligatory on the clergyman, 
a decision which gave rise to a considerable 
controversy, and was subsequently brought 
under the review of the court of arches in 
Maetin v. Escott (Otnmns, Duel. Hep. ii. 
002 ; Mooiui, Privu Council Cases, iv. 104). 
Several of NichoU/s speeches and judgmouts 
have been separately printed. 

Nicholl is said to have been one of the 
most active promoters of a volunteer corps 
among the advocates and proctors in the last 
decade of the last century, and on 3 Aug. 
1803 was appointed lieutenant-colonel com- 
mandant of the St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
volunteers. He assisted in the establish- 
ment of King’s College, London, and was 
nominated amemherof the provisional com- 
mittee in .Tune 1824 (Gent. Mao. 1824, pt, i 
p. 64*1). He was a member of the judicial 
committee of the privy council, and a fellow 
of the Royal Society arid of the Society of 
Antiquaries. He died at Merthyr-Mawr, 
Glamorganshire, on 20 Aug. 1888, and was 
buried in the churchyard of that parish. 

Nicholl married, on 8 Sept. 1787, Judy, 
youngest daughter of Peter Birt, of "Wenvoe 
Castle, Glamorganshire, hy whom he left one 
son, John, and three daughters, His wifo 
died in Bruton Street, Piccadilly, on 1 Doc. 
1829, aged 70. Portraits of Nicholl by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence and William Owen, R.A., 
are in the possession of Mr. J. 0, Nicholl of 
Merthyr-Mawr. There are engravings of Ni- 
choll by Meyer, after Owen, and by Tom- 
kins, after Shea. 

(Diary and Correspondence of Lord Col- 
chester, 1861 ; Catalogue of English Civilians, 
1804, p 130; Georgian Eva, 1888, ii. 323-4; 
The Glamorgan, Monmouth, and Brecon Gassotte, 

1 Sept. 1888 ; The Cambrian, 1 and 8 Sept. 
1838, Legal Observer, xvii. 3-4; Gent, Mag. 
1787 pt. ii. p. 838, 1820 pt, ii. p. 618, 1838 
pt. ii. 546-7 ; Ann. Reg. 1888, App. to Chron. 
p. 223 ; Wilson's Biog. Index to the ITousb of 
Commons, 1808, pp, 58-9, 618-19; Pastor’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1715-2888 ; Burke's Landed Gen- 
try, 1870, ii. 1166 ; Official Rolurn of Members 
of Parliament, pt. ii.; Haydn's Book of Dignities, 
1880; private information.] G. F. R. B. 
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NICHOLL, JOHN (1760-1871), a^th 
quary, born at Stratford Green, Essex, on 
19 April 1790, was only soil of John Nicholl 
brewer, by Mary, daughter of Mathias Miller 
of Epping in the same county (Nichols 
Topographer, iii. 602). Possessed of an ample 
fortune, he was enabled to pursue uninter- 
ruptedly his researches in heraldry and genes- 
logy. On 10 Feb. 1843 he was elected F.8.A. 
In 1809 he served os master of the Iron- 
mongers’ Company. He died in Oanonburv 
Place, Islington, on 7 Fob. 1871, and was 
buried in the churchyard of Theydon Gamon, 
Essex, on the 18th. Bv his marriage on 
6 Oct. 1822 to Elizabeth Sarah, daughter and 
heiress of John Hahn of Enfield, Middlesex, 
he left three sons and two daughters. 

Nioholl collected genealogical noteB made 
in the churches of Essex in six folio volumes, 
aud filled throe folio volumes with Essex 
pedigrees, and three others with pedigrees of 
the various familios of Nicholl, Nicholls, or 
Niohols. Of the latter he made three copies, 
two of which he bequeathed to his own chil- 
dren, and a third (of smaller dimensions) to 
the College of Arms. He likewise worked 
up, in three volumes, the 'gatherings formed 
in two toura he made on the continent in 
1842 and 1843. He left besides, in manu- 
script, collections for the history of Islington 
and notes on biblical criticism. 

From the archives of the Ironmongers' 
Company Nicholl compiled a history of tha 
company in seven folio volumes, embel- 
lished with armorial hearings and illuminated 
initinls, and illustrated with drawings of 
buildings and costumes. The first srx of 
thesovolumes were presented to the company 
between 1840 and 1814. In 1861 he printed 
' Some Account of the Worshipful Company 
of Ironmongers’ (for privato circulation), 
in imperial 8vo. In 1806 an improved 
edition was priutad in 4lo. The cost of 
both editions was dofroyed by the company. 
Nicholl also attempted poetry, and printed 
a small private impression of his productions 
in 1863. 

Nieholl’s portrait was in 1861 painted at 
the expense of tho Ironmongers’ Company by 
Middleton, and placed in the court room. 

[Proo.of Soo. Antic}. 2nd ser, v. 143; Nichols’s 
Herald and Genealogist, vii. 83-5.] G. G. 

NICHOLLS. [See also Nioools,Njohois, 
Ntoxokds, and Niooixs.] 

NICHOLLS, DEGORY (d. 1691), divine, 
matriculated as a pensioner of Pelerhouse, 
Cambridge, in May 1680. He graduated 
B.A. in 1663-4, and was elect eel a fellow 
81 March 1606. He commenced M.A. in 
1667, and was a taxor in 1671-2, He suppli- 
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Bated for incorporation as M.A. at Oxford, 
15 July 1587. In 1670 he was rector of Lani- 
Tet, Cornwall. Nicholls was of ‘a contentious 
mind.’ On 6 May 1672, 164 members of the 
senate proposed that Nicholls and other per- 
sons should petition Lord Burghley, chancel- 
lor of the university, for ‘reformation of car- 
tainmatters amisse in the newstatutes ’given 
by the queen 26 Sept. 1670. The matter 
■was leferred to tho archbishops and two 
bishops, who declared that ‘theis younger 
men have been farre to seek their protended 
reformation by disordered means.’ The heads 
of colleges soon after exhibilod articles 
against Nicholls and others, * who doe goe 
verye disorderlie in Camberdge, waring for 
the most part their hates, and continually 
verye unsemly ruffes at their Landes, and 
greategalligaskensandharreld hooeso stuffed 
withhorse-taylcs, with skabilonious and lmitt 
netherstockes too lino for schollers.’ 

In 1674 Nicholls proceeded B.l)., was ap- 
pointed one of the university preachers m 
the same year, and received the office of 
chaplain to Lord Burghley. Soon after July 
1677, he was made master of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. About August 1678 he 
and other divines hold conference with John 
Feckonham [q. v.], abbot of Westminster, 
then living in free custody with the Bishop 
of Ely, in order to induoehim to acknowledge 
the queen’B supremacy. At the close of the 
year a dispute arose in the collego bet ween him 
and some of hie undergraduates. Themaster 
finally expelled the refractory students, and 
they retaliated by bringing contemptible 
charges against him, viz. that ‘ ho had an 
enmity for all Welshmen, that his kino were 
milked at the college hall door, and that 
bis wife was such a scold as to be heard 
all over the collego’ {State Papers, Dom. 
1647-80, p. 608). Nicholls on 12 Dec. askod 
Lord Burghley to arrange for the hearing of 
the complaints. 

Retiring to Cornwall, where he had be- 
come a lew months earlier rector of St. 
Er van, he was appointed, 8 July 1679, by 
the queen, canon residentiary at Exeter 
(Ryjiee, Fceiara, xv. 788). In 1681 lie was 
created D.D., and received the living of 
Oheriton Fitzpaine, Devonshire, Ho re- 
signed the mastership of Magdalene College 
in 1682, and was instituted rector of Lan- 
reath, Cornwall, which he held until his 
death, shortly after 2 March 1690-1 . 

[Le Neve's Fasti, i. 421, ii. 895; Athense Gau- 
tabr. ii. 95 ; Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge, ii. 
279, 280, 304, 806 ; Strypo's Annals, vol. ii. pt. 
ii. pp, 178, 180 ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1547- 
1580, pp. 552, 005, 600, 866 ; Heywood and 
Wright’s University Transactions, i. 112; Cole 
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MSS. zlii. fol. 70 , Addit. MS. 5843 ; T h.W MSS. 
xxiv. 181 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714, 
p. 1068.] 0. F. S. 

NICHOLLS, EDWARD (Jl. 1617), sea- 
captain, in 1616 commanded the Dolphin of 
London, of about 220 tons, trading to the 
Levant, She had 19 guns, mostly small, 
6 murderers or swivels, and a erew, all told, 
of 38 men and boys. On 1 Jan. 1016-17 
she left Zante, homeward hound, with a full 
cargo, and on the 12th, being then off the 
south end of Sardinia, she fell in with a 
squadron of five Turkish men-of-war, pro- 
bably of Algiers, all large ships, heavily 
armed and full of men, and three of them 
commanded by Englishmen, whose names 
are given as Wulsinghom, Kelly, and Samp- 
son. The fight that followed between these 
pirates and the Dolphin was one of the 
most remarkable that have been recorded, 
Over and over again the Turks attempted to 
hoard the Dolphin ; two or three times they 
even succeeded in doing so : but the heavy 
fire kept up from the Dolphin’s round-house 
and close fights forced the enemy to retire 
with great loss. The Turkish ships were 
raked through and through, and towards 
night they draw off, in evident distress, and 
having lost, it was supposed, a great many 
men. The Dolphin, too, had suffered a good 
deal of damage, with seven killed and nine 
wounded. The next day she put in to 
Cagliari, whore she refitted and buried her 
dead. On 20 Feb. she sailed for England, 
and arrived in tho Thames without further 
hindrance. Of Nicholls nothing more seems 
to be known. 

[A Fight at Sen, famously fought by the 
Dolphin of London, 1017 ; Ledianl’b Naval 
History, p. 410.] J. K. L. 

NICHOLLS, FRANK, M.D. (1690- 
1778), physician, the second son of John Ni- 
cholls (d. 1714) of Trereife, Cornwall, a bar- 
rister, was bom in London in 1699. Both his 
parents come from Cornwall. He was edu- 
cated atW estminster School, and went thence 
to Exeter College, Oxford, where he entered 
4 March 1714, his tutor being John Ilaviland. 
Besides being a diligent student of tho classics, 
he devoted himself to physics from the be- 
ginning of his uuivorsity career. Ho gradu- 
ated B. A. 14 Nov. 1718, M.A. 12 June 1721, 
M.B. 16 Feb. 1724, M.D. 10 Maroh 1729. He 
lectured at Oxford on anatomy, as a reader 
in the university, before he graduated in medi- 
cino. His lectures were well attendod, and 
were largely devoted to minute anatomy, 
a subject then soldom taught. He demon- 
strated the minute structure of blood-vessels, 
showed before the Royal Society experi- 
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manta proving that the inner and middle 
coat of an artery could he ruptured while 
the outer remained entire, and thus made 
clear the method of formation of chronic 
aneurysm, which had not bofore been under- 
stood. He noticed that the arteries were 
supplied with nerves, and pointed out that 
these probably regulated the blood-pressuro. 
He was the iirsl to make what are called 
corroded preparations, in which a particular 
part of an organ is left prominent after on 
injection, the surrounding structures being 
removed piecemeal ; and, though now super- 
seded by clearer methods, these preparations 
were useful for purposes of demonstration. 
After a short period of practice as a physi- 
cian in Cornwall, he decided to settlo in 
London, He was elected F.R.S. 1728, and 
a fellow of the College of Physicians 17S2. 
He attended some of Winslow’s lectures in 
France, and saw Morgagni and Santorinus 
in Italy, and on his return began to give 
anatomical lectures in London. In 1784 he 
gave the Gulstonian lectures at the College 
of Physicians, ‘On the Structure of the 
Heart and the Circulation of the Blood;’ 
and again in 1786 ‘ On the Urinary Organs, 
with the Causes, Symptoms, and Cure or 
Stone.’ He delivered (he Ilarveiau oration 
in 1739, and the Lunileian lecturos 1748-9, 
of which the inaugural lecture, ‘ Be Anima 
Modica,’ was givun 16 Doo. 1748, and was 
published in 1700 (2nd edit. 1771 ; 3rd edit. 
1773). In 1782 he published in Oxford a 
compendium of his locturea, and in 1788 ho 
had published in London an enlarged edi- 
tion, ‘ Compendium Anatomico-ceconomi- 
cum,’ a tabular summary of anatomy, phy- 
siology, morbid anatomy, pharmacology, and 
midwifery, in soventy-eight quarto pages, 
with diagrams. Similar summaries on a 
smaller scale existed, by Harvey and Christo- 
pher Teme [q. v.J but those of Nicholls were 
probably suggested by the printed anatomi- 
cal tables of Sir Charles Soarburgh Jq.v.l 
An anonymous pamphlet, * The Petition of 
the Unborn Babes to the Censors of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London,’ 
published in 1761, is attributed to him. It 
is against lying-in hospitals, and is only of 
interest hooause it shows that there wore 
differences botwesn him and some of the 
senior fellows. Pocus in the work repre- 
sented, it is said, Dr, Robert Nesbit [q. v.l ; 
Maulus, Dr. Maule ; and Barebone, Dr. Wil- 
liam Barrowby [q. v,] It was answered by 
‘A Vindication of Man Midwifery,’ 1752. The 
college elected in 1749 a junior into the 
body of the elects, or council, ovor his head, 
whereupon he resigned lusLumleian lecture- 
ship. In 1763 he was appointed physician 


to George II. lie examined the body of 
that king after death, and discovered a rup- 
ture of the right ventricle, which he de. 
sorihed in a letter to the Earl of Maccles- 
field, president of the Royal Society, andthia 
is printed in the ‘ 'Transactions ’ for 1760. 

He married Elizabeth, daughter of Dr, 
Richard Mead tq. v.l, and had five children! 
Tliure survived of these one daughter and 
one son, John, to aid in whose education he 
went to Oxford in 1702, and thence, when 
his son had graduated, to Epsonnwhere he 
resided till his death, 7 Jon. 1778. His health 
was never vory good, and he had attacks of 
fever at intervals throughout life, sometimes 
accompanied by the formation of abscesses. 
Of this disorder, probably a tuberculosis, ho 
died. lie was of middle height and pleasing 
expression. His portrait, engraved by T, 
nail after Gossot, is prefixed to his life by 
Dr. Lawrence. 

Tho son John, a barrister-at-law of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, was M.P. for Bletchingloy 1783- 
1787, and for Tregony 1 798-1802, and died 
in 1882 (Foster, Alumni O.ron.) 

[Dr. Thomas Lawiouco’s Fran disci Hicholsii. 
M.D., Vila, Lond. 17B0 j Manning and Bray’s 
Surrey, i. 163; Munk’b Coll, of Phys. ii. 123; 
Boase and Courtney’s Bibliotheca Oornnbientis, 
i. 387 (with authorities there given); Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. ; Works.] N. M, 

NICHOLLS, Sir GEORGE (1781-186B), 
poor-law reformor and administrator, eldest 
child of Solomon Nicholls of St. Kevem, 
Cornwall, by liis second cousin Jane, daugh- 
ter of George Millott of ITelston, was bora 
on 31 Deo, 1781, at St. Kevern. IBs father 
(d. 1793) was of an old Cornish family. 
Nicholls was educated, first at the parish 
school of St. Ifevern Oliurchtown, under his 
undo, William Nicholls ; later, at Ilelston 
grammar school, under Dr. Otter (afterwards 
bishop of Oliichester) ; and finally, for less 
than a year, at Newton Abbot, Devonshire, 
under Mr. Weatherdon. In the wintor of 
1796-7 a borth was obtained for him by his 
uncle, Captain George Milletl, as midship- 
man on board the East India Company’s slup 
the Abergavenny, commanded by Captain 
John Wordsworth, uncle of the poet. After 
his sixth voyago, having served as fifth, thud, 
and first mate successively, he obtained, in 
1809 (when less than twonty-oight years of 
age), tho command of a ship, IheLady Lnsh- 
ington. On 18 Jan. 1816 the Bhip then under 
his command, the Bengal, was burnt in har- 
bour at Point de GalLe. IIo was honourably 
and completely acquitted from blame in the 
subsequont inquiry, and the command of an- 
other ship was offered to him ; but be left 
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tlie service the same year, having lost about 
30 000/. by the disaster. After living at 
Highgate for about a year he took up his 
residence, in April 1816, at Farndon, near 
Newark, whence he removed to Southwell, 
Nottinghamshire, early in 1819. His time, 
at first devoted to domestic matters, soon 
became increasingly occupied with parochial 
and public affairs. At Farndon he started the 
first savings hank, and showed much interest 
m the schools and in agricultural concerns. 
At Southwell he took an active part as over- 
seer, waywarden, and churchwarden; he was 
also appointed a justice of the peace, but 
never acted in that capacity. 

Before he left Fomdon Nicholla’s atten- 
tion had been drawn to the question of the 
poor laws and their administration, which 
called urgently for reform. In 1820-1 the 
amount of relief actually disbursed to the 
poor of Southwell (exclusive of church and 
county rates) was 2,069/. In 1821 Nicholls 
accepted the office of overseer of the poor in 
that parish. In 1821-2 the amount of relief 
had fallen to 1,311/., and in 1822-3 to 616/., 
the saving being effected moreover without 
injury to the poor. The labourers acknow- 
ledged hie friendly interest in them; he had, 
they said, compelled them to take care of 
themselves. The principles adopted had a 
year or two previously been tried, without 
Nicholla's knowledge, by Robert Lowe, tlio 
rector, in the parish of Bingham, Notting- 
hamshire, who subsequently became one of 
Nioholls's intimate friends, and they had 
been advocated by Nicholls himsolf In the 
well-known series of eight ‘ Letters by an 
Overseer’ written by him in 1821 to the 
'Nottingham Journal,’ and afterwards re- 
printed as a pamphlet, 

Nicholla's leading idea was to abolish out- 
door relief, and to rely on the 1 workhouse 
test’ as a means of raising the condition of 
the poor. The principle was accepted in 
the subsequent poor-law legislation and ad- 
ministration. The system of denying the poor 
parish relief except as a laBt and unpleasant 
resort was suggested to Nicholls by his ob- 
servation of the great difference at Farndon 
between the condition of non-settled la- 
bourers, who were obliged to shift for them- 
selves, and that of those belonging to and 
therefore having a claim upon the parish; 
the condition of the latter being much the 
worse of the two. At Southwell, too, he 
instituted a ‘ workhouse school.’ to which 
children of labourers with large families and 
applying for relief werB admitted and kept 
during the day, returning to their parents at 
night. 

Early in 1823, having been consulted by 


George Barrow os to thu Gloucester and 
Berkeley Ship Canal (at that time languish- 
ing for want of funds), he removed at the 
request and cost of the company to Glouces- 
ter, taking up his residence at Longford 
House. For three years he practically con- 
trolled the concern, his only remuneration 
being the payment by the company of his 
household expenses. During this period he 
engaged in other commercial and quasi-nauti- 
cal enterprises, acting, inmost of them, in con- 
cert with Telford the engineer, between whom 
and himself there existed thenceforward a 
warm friendship. Telford eventually ap- 
pointed him one of his residuary legatees. 
Among their joint schemes was the famous 
plan of the English and Bristol Channels 
Ship Canal, in favour of which in December 
1824 he and Telford reported, he on the 
nautical and financial questions, Telford on 
the engineering difficulties. The reports 
were adopted, and an act of parliament ob- 
tained. The crisis of 1826-0, however, 
effectually hindered the raising of the ne- 
cessary funds ; and the introduction of loco- 
motion by steam soon removed the need for 
the work. About the same time he was asked 
by Alexander Baring, afterwards lord Ash- 
burton [q. vj, to go out and report on the 
feasibility of a Panama Ship Canal, but de- 
clined on account of the climate. In the 
autumn of 1826 he was called upon to report 
on a scheme for making a harbour at Lowes- 
toft, with a ship canal thence to Norwich. 

In November 1826 Nicholls accepted the 
appointment of superintendent of the branch 
of the_ bonk of England which was then first 
established at Birmingham. He had pre- 
viously declined a similar appointment at 
Gloucester, where the branch had been esta- 
blished, through his exertions, to replace the 
honk of Turner, Morris, & Turner, whioh kad 
recently failed, and in the winding-up of the 
affairs of which he had taken a leading part. 
He removed to Birmingham in December 
1820, and (except for three or fourvears, 
during whioh he lived at the Friary, Hands- 
wort a) he resided with his family on the hank 
premises, His life at Birmingham was a very 
active one. Ho found time i'or many things 
besides his official duties. He established the 
BirminghamSavingsBank. Howasanaotive 
town’s commissioner. He was a working 
member of the committee of the Birmingham 
General Hospital He originated and or- 
ganised a system under whioh taxes were paid 
through the Bank of England branch, a system 
which was afterwards extended to other 
brandies throughout the country. He was a 
member of the Society of Arts, and was con- 
cerned in the provision of the building for the 
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exhibition of pictures and statuary in New 
Street. He became a director oi tbc Bir- 
mingham Canal Navigations, and remained 
at tne board until bis death, being chairman 
during the last twelve years. In 1829 he was 
consulted by the home secretary, Robert 
(afterwards Sir Robert) Peel, on the general 
condition of Eirmingham, and the friendly 
intercourse thus begun was never afterwards 
broken. During this period he refused an 
offer of a partnership in Moilliott's bank ; 
and also an invitation by John (afterwards 
Sir John) Gladstone to join a proposed firm 
for the purpose of establishing a system of 
commercial agencies connecting England 
and the East. It was proposed that Nicnolls 
should go out to organise branches at Bom- 
bay, Madras, Calcutta, Singapore, and Canton, 
and that a post should be reserved for him at 
Liverpool or London on his return. 

In the meantime the first poor-law com- 
missioners, appointed in February 1882, had 
drawn up their report, Nicholls had been 
especially applied to by them (through Mr. 
Cowell, one of the assistant commissioner) 
in the course of thoir inquiries, and the re- 
port, published in February 1831, contains 
frequant favourable references to tlio system 
in work at Bingham and Southwell, tho 
principles ultimately recommended as the 
basis of legislation being those which had 
been advocated in Nioholls’s ‘ Letters by an 
Overseer.’ The Poor-law Amendment Act 
(4 and 6 Will. IV, c. 70) was passed the same 
year, and in August Nicholls was appointed 
one of the three commissioners entrusted with 
its administration, the other two being Sir 
T. Frankland Lewis (afterwards succeeded 
by his son, Sir George Cornewall Lewis) and 
Mr. J. G. Bhaw-Lefevre (afterwards suc- 
ceeded by Sir Edmund Head); Edwin Chad- 
wick was appointed secretary. 

Thenceforth Nicholls lived in London. 
The hank was very anxious to retain him at 
Birmingham, and he acoopted his now olllco 
only under strong pressure from Lord Mel- 
bourne, and at some pecuniary loss to him- 
self. He roraained a member of the poor- 
law commission until its reconstitution in 
1847. The cjuestion of the Irish poor law 
in the meantime became urgent ; no feasible 
scheme was forthcoming till 1836, when Ni- 
cholle submitted to Lord John Russoll, by re- 

? uest, certain ‘suggestions’ on the suhjoct. 
n June 1836, and again in the autumn of 
1887, Nicholls was sent over to Ireland to 
inquiro as to the best form of legislation. 
His two reports (dated respectively 16 Nov. 
1880 and 8 Nov. 1837) were approved, and 
wore to a groat extent the foundation of the 
provisions of the Irish Poor-law Act, 1838 


(1 and 2 Viet. 0 . 66). He was also, early in 
1838, sent by the government to Holland 
and Belgium to make examination of the 
mode of administering relief and the condi- 
tion of the poorer classes in those countries! 
His report is dated 6 May 1838. Upon the 
passing of the Irish act he was requested 
by government to superintend the early 
stages of its introduction, and ho accord, 
ingly proceeded m September 1888 to he- 
land, residing, with his wife and children st 
Lis-an-iskea, Blackroclc, Dublin. He did not 
return to London till November 1842. The 
task of directing the working of the measnre 
proved vory difficult, and his efforts were 
hampered by party opposition. The Irish 
poor law and its administration were sub- 
jected to violent crit icism, both in and out 
of parliament; but the bitterest opponents 
bore testimony to Nioholls’s character and 
ability. 

On the reorganisation of the poor-law 
board in 1847, Nicholls became its 'per- 
manent’ secretary j Lord Ebringlon being 
appointed its ‘ parliamentary ’ seorotary. In 
April 1848 ho was made a O.B., the appoint- 
ment being ono of tlio first hatch following 
the ox tension of tho ordor of civilians. In 
J anu.ary 1 861 ho retired from olfico, through 
ill-health, with a ponsion and the title of 
K.O.B. (March 1861). Tho remainder of 
his life he chiuiiy devotod to writing on the 
poor and tho poor laws, llotwoen 1848 and 
1867 ho was consulted threo times by persons 
making inquiries on behalf of tbo French 
government, and once by Professor lines 
of Broslau, tho object in all four casos being 
to obtain materials for propoeod poor law 
legislation on the continent, llo continued 
to 1 ttko an active part in tho affairs of the 
Birmingham Canal, and he was also a working 
mombor of the committee of tlio RockLifeAs- 
surauco Company, On 21 March 1886 he died 
at his house, No. 17 (afterwards No. 1) Hyde 
Park Street, London. Ho had married oa 
6 July 1813 Harriet, daughter of Brough 
Maltby of Southwell, Nottinghamshire. She 
survived kor husband till May 1869. They 
had issue one son, the Rev. Ilenry George 
Nicholls (who married Caroline Mmoji, daugh- 
ter of his uncle Solomon Nicholls), and seven 
daughters, viz. : Goorgiana Elizabeth, Char- 
lotto (who married W. F. Wingfield), Emily, 
Jano (who married Rev. P. T. Ouvry), Mary 
Grace, Harriet (who died in infancy), ana 
Catharine Harriet (who mM'riod W.W. Wil- 
ling). 

Nicholls was author of : 1. ‘Eight Letters 
on the Management of our Poor and the 
General Administration of the Poor Laws. 
By an 0 versoor,’ 1823. 2. ‘ Three Reports by 
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Georgs Nicholls, esq., to H. M, Principal 

1838. I. ‘The Farmer's Guide,’ Dublin, 1841. 

4 . ‘The Farmer,’ London, 1844. 5. ‘Ontho 
Condition of the Agricultural Labourer/ 1847 . 

6 , ‘ The Flax-Grower,’ 1848 (reprinted, with 
additions, from yol, viii. of Royal Agricul- 
tural Society’s ‘Journal’!. 7. ‘A History 
of the English Poor Law/ 2 vols, 8 vo, 1864, 

8 , 1 A History of the Scotch Poor Law/ 8 vo, 
1866. 9. 1 A History of the Irish Poor Law/ 
8 vo, 1866. 

A three-quarter length portrait in oil, by 
Reinagle, RA., belonged to Mrs. n. G. 
NichoUs ; a head in crayons, by E. V. Eddie, 

] 839, belonged to Miss G, E. N icholls ; and a 
three-quarter length water-colour, by Moore, 
belonged to Miss E. M. G. Wingfield. 

[Manuscript memoir by Sir G. Nicholls, finished 
November 1864; obituary notice (by Charles 
Knight), Examiner, 1 April 1866 ; Hansard Pari. 
Deb. 3rd ser. cxiv. 1S8 (and passim on poor-law 
matters) ; a letter to the Rev. John T. Bocher, by 
JohnW. Oovoll, assistant poor-law commissioner 
(James Bidgway&Sons, 1331); Gent. Mag. 186S, 

J >. 380 : Allibone’s Engl, and Amer. Authors, snb 
oe.] H. G. W. 

NIOHOLLS, JAMES FAWOKNER 

S 181 8-1883), antiquary and librarian, of 
Jornish ancestry, was born on 26 May 1818 
at Sidinouth in "Devonshire. His father was 
a builder at. Sidmoulh, and his mother a 
daughter of Captain James Fawkner of 
Plymouth. Nicholls was a precocious child, 
and is said to have committed to memory at 
the age of five the whole of the Boole of 
Frovorbs. In 1830 ho went to sea with an 
unde. Two yoars later he was sent to 
school at Kentiaboare for six months. Ho 
was thon taken into the drapery business, 
and after a short time bought an establish- 
ment for himself at Benwiek in the Isle of 
Ely. lie next kept a school at Ramsey; 
and then removed to Manchester, whero he 
became ‘ traveller’ to a firm of paper-stainers. 

In 1860 he settled at Bristol, where ho con- 
ducted for himself a paper-staining business 
for eight years. Finally in 1868 he was ap- 
pointed city librarian of Bristol. Lnrgoly 
owing to his exertions the old city library, 
which, had been founded in 1613, was recon- 
stituted and extended into three free li- 
braries, which he brought into a high stale 
of efficiency. 

NichoUs had from his earliest yoars de- 
voted his leisure to antiquarian studies, and 
in 1876 was elected a fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries. In 1869 he published ‘ The 
Remarkable Life, Adventures, and Dis- 
coveries of Sebastian Cabot.’ The hook was 
well written, and was much quoted by Jules 


Nicholls 

Yeme in his ‘Explorations of the World; ’ 
but was severely criticised by M. d’Avezac- 
Macaya, the ethnologist and traveller, and 
byJEL Stevens, F.S.A., of Vermont, CJ.S.A. 
(‘ Examen Critique ’ in Remit Ci itique <T3is- 
toire et de Literature, 1870, and ‘Sebastian 
Cabot— John Cabot =0 ’). 

Nicholls next devoted himself to the his- 
tory and antiquities of Bristol. In March 
1870 he began the publication by subscrip- 
tion of a series of Bristol biographies. Only 
two appeared, viz. ‘ Alderman John Whit- 
son : his Life and Times/ and ‘ Captain Tho- 
mas James and George Thomas the Philan- 
thropist.’ In 1874 he collected a series of 
articles originally contributed to Bristol 
papers, under the title ‘How to see Bristol : 
a Guide for the Excursionist, the Naturalist, 
the Archwologisl, and the Man of Business;’ 
a second edition appearedin 1877. In 1881-2 
appeared his magnum opus, ‘ Bristol Past and 
Present, an illustrated History of Bristol and 
its Neighbourhood/ two parts dealing with 
the civil history of the city being by Nicholle, 
and a third part treating of the ecclesiastical 
history by his colleaguo J. Taylor. 

Nicholls died at Goodwick, Fishguard, 
Pembrokeshire, on 19 Sept. 1883. lie was 
twice married, and left several children. 

Besides the works mentioned above hepub- 
lislied : 1. ‘ Old Deeds of AH Hallow Church/ 
1876. 2. ‘ Bristol and its Environs/ 1876, 
for the meeting of the British Association. 
8 , ‘Ponpark Hole, a Roman Lead Mine/ 
1879, and (4) ‘ The Old Hostelries of Bris- 
tol/ 1882; papers reprinted from transactions 
of Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeologi- 
cal Society. 6 . ‘ Description of a Find of 
Roman Corns at Filton, Bristol, 1880 ’ (from 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries). 

[Biograph nod Roviow, November 1881 ; 
Monthly Notes of Library Association, iv. 124; 
Academy, 0 Oct. 1883; Albonteum, 1 April 
1882 and 29 Sopl. 1883 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

G. Lb G. N. 

NICHOLLS, JOHN (1556-1684 P), con- 
troversialist, son of John Nicholls, was bom 
at Cowbridge, Glamorganshire. Alter having 
attended various ‘ common schools/ he en- 
tered, at sixteen, While Hall (now Jesus 
College), Oxford. A year later ho removed 
to Brosenose, hut left the university without 
a degree. He returned to Wales, and, after 
acting as tutor in a family for a year and a 
half, became curate of Withycombe, Somer- 
set, under one Jones, viear of Taunton. He 
afterwards officiated at Whitestaunton, So- 
merset, but in 1677 he left the church, and 
travelled by London to Antwerp. A week 
later he visited Dr. William Allen (1632- 
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1604) [q. v.], at that time head of the Eng- 
lish seminary at Douay. Nicholls seems to 
have still professed himself a protestant, and 
was banished the town, lie then proceeded 
to Grenoble, where he stayed with the arch- 
bishop three months, Subsequently he served 
the Bishop of Vicenza, and visited Milan, 
and was admitted to the English seminary at 
Rome. He appears to have voluntarily pre- 
sented himself before the inquisition, 27 April 
1678, and was commanded to preach in de- 
fence of the Roman church before the pope 
and four cardinals on 25 May 1578. He 
entered the seminary on 28 May, having 
publicly abjured protoetantism and received 
absolution, which waspublishedby Lke notary 
8 May 1670. He preached a Latin sermon 
on St. Peter’s day, 6 Aug. 1679. 

Nicholls remained at the seminary two 
years, but professed to despise the scholars 
who, he says, could ‘neither construe Latin 
nor preach as well as the shoomnkerB and 
tailors in England.’ Having obtained from 
the pope a viaticum of filtv crowns, under 
pretence of ill-hoall h ho left Rome some time 
111 1580 for llheims, where Allen was then 
living. Nicholls, however, proceeded to Eng. 
land, and not long after was arrested at 
Islington, and committed to the Tower by 
Sir Francis Walaingham and the Bishop of 
Loudon. During his imprisonment he wrote: 
‘John Niccols Pilgrimage, wheroin is dis- 
played the lives ot the proude Popos, am- 
bitious Cardinals,’ &c., London, 1681 j also 
‘ A Declaration of the Recantation of John 
Nichols (for the space almost of two yeeres 
the Pope’s Scholar in the English Saminarie 
or OoUedge at Rome), which desireth to be 
reconciled and received as a member into the 
true ehuroh of Christ in England,’ London, 
1681. The recantation was made 5Feb,, before 
Sir Owen Hopton, lieutenant of the Tower, 
citizens, and prisoners, and was printed on 
14 Feb. This book is rare, There are two 


a ful Answere to his Recantation, with a 
Confutation of his Slaunders.’ The author 

ll ■ -1 T-»_l J r- “VJ.UI 


in the Bodleian. It was answored by Tliomaa 
Lnpton [q. v.] m 1 The Christian against the 
Jesuits, Wherein tho secrete or nameles&e 
writer of a pemitious booke intituled A. 
Discoucrie, &o. . . . is . . . justly reprooued’ 
London, 1682. 

After his recantation Nicholk was etn. 
ployed to preach to the catholics m the 
Tower. Upon Easter Sunday, 19 March 
1581, he preached there before a large com- 


him ‘ the next living that fell in’ (Smrrr 
Orindal, pp. 890-1). In the meantime Arch 
bishop Grindal was prayed by the oouncil 
10 May 1681, to direct the bishops to con- 
tribute to the maintenance of their convert; 
60 1. a year was collected for him. But at 
the end of 1582 Nicholls again crossed to 
the Low Countries and Germany, in com- 
pany with Lawrence Oaddey, his former 
follow-studont at Romo, who had also re- 
canted in England. He was thrown into 
prison at Rouen, and again turned to Roman- 
ism, In letters to Dr. Allen, dated 18 and 
19 Feb. 1688, he expressed penitonce, and 
professed that Mb statements written in the 
Tower, and accusations brought against Sir 
George Pocliham, Judge Southcot, and otheia, 
wore extracted from him by Sir Owen Hopton 
under threats of the rack. On 20 Feb. 1688, 
Nicholls was examined, and retracted his ac- 
cusations against the English colleges at 
Rome and lihoims, to which Dr. Allen had 
already ropliod in his ' Apologie and True De- 
claration ... of tho two English Colleges. 1 
‘ A True Report of i he late Apprehension and 
IinprisonmentofJohnNicols,’ containing also 
the ' Satisfaction ’ of three other recusantB— 


oopieB in the British Museum — one in the 
Grenville Library there, and another with 
valuable manuscript notes. Soon after ‘A 
Confutation of John Nicolls his Recantation ’ 
came out anonymously, and was answered by 
Dudley Fennor [q. v.Tin ‘ An Answere unto 
the Confutation, fee., London, 1688. Nicholls 
also published ‘The Oration and Sermon 
made at Rome, &c., by John Nichols, latelie 
the Pope’s Scholar,’ with an address to the 
queen, and on autobiographical letter to the 
worshipful Company of Merchant Adven- 
turers at Embden and Antwerp, London, 
1681. The same year appeared, anonymously, 
*A Discoverie of J. Niccols, Minister, mis- 
roported ft Jeauite, lutolye recanted in the 
Towor of London, wherein ... is contnyned 


Oaddey, Richard Baines, and James Bosgrave 
— was published at lihoims in 1683 by the 
catholics, Nichoils’s lotters to Dr. Allen, and 
a public confession, are printed at the end 
or Nicholas Sanders’s ‘De Sohismale Angli- 
cano,' lib. iii,, Ingolstadt, ]688,pp. 384, 861. 
Nicholls probably died in 1683 or 1684, Watt 
( Bibl . Brit.) says ‘ in groat misery.’ Weak, 
inconstant, ‘ timorous, ’and boastful, Nioholla 
appears to have wholly lacked convictions, 
liishton, in tho continuation of Sanders’s ‘De 
Schismate,’ is probably wrong in crediting 
him with the intention of becoming a ma- 
hometan. He says he was ‘ never at hearts 
Romanist,’ and was probably more inclined 
to Calvinism than to any other form of reli- 
gious belief, 
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[Works above noticed ; Concertatio Eccles. 
Catkol. in Anglia, 1588, by John Bridgewater 
r q . v.l p. 91 verso, 223 verso, 224, 231-4 ; Simp- 
son’s Life of Campion, pp. 204-8, 208, 283 j 
Foley's Records of the Engl. Prov. of the Soc. 
Jesus, iii. 286, 292, 678-9, vi. 725; Strype's 
Annals, vol. iii. pt. i. p. 61, Whitgift, iii. 157; 
Wood's Athens Oxon, i. 498, 497 ; State Papers, 
Dom. 1681-90, p. 187; Lansdowne MS. 082, f. 

43 ; Poster’s Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714, iii. 1080 ; 
Bodleian Catalogue ] C. P. S. 

NICHOLLS, JOHN ASHTON (1823- 
1859), philanthropist, only child of Benj amin 
Nicholls {d. 1 March 1877), cotton manufac- 
turer, afterwards mayor of Manchester (1858- 
1866), hy his wife Sarah (Ashton), was born 
in Grosvenor Street, Ohorlton-on-Medlock, 
Manchester, on 26 March 1823. He was edu- 
cated by John Rally Beard, D.D. [q. v.], and 
as a lay-student (1840-4) at Manchester New 
College (now Manchester College, Oxford). 

His bent was towards physical science ; he 
became a life momber of the British Asso- 
ciation in June 1842, was admitted into thB 
Manchester Litorary and Philosophical So- 
ciety in 1848, and elected a fellow of the 
Royal Astronomical Society in June 1849. 

On leaving colloge he had entered his father's 
business, but gave much of his time to 
efforts for improving the education and con- 
dition of the working class. As secretary 
to the Ancoats Lyceum, he organised classes 
and delivered courses of lectures on che- 
mistry, physiology, and literary topics, trans- 
ferring his work, on the failure of the Ly- 
ceum, to the temperance hall, Mather Street, 
where he established a model half-time 
school. In pursuit of his astronomical studies 
he built a small observatory. He made 
several journeys to the continent, studying 
the economic condition of the people; his 
longest tour was to Constantinople in 1861. 

In 1854 he took part in the formation of the 
Unitarian home missionary board, of which 
he was one of the first secretaries. In 1865 
he was placed on the committee of the Man- 
chester and Salford sanitary association, and 
gave the introductory lecture (26 Jan. 1855) 
of a public coarse on hygienics. Early in 
1866 he was made chairman of the directors 
of the Manchester Athenmum, In the same 
year, at a period of considerable conflict be- 
tween employers and employed, ho lectured 
(6 March) on ‘ strikes ; ’ the published lec- 
ture led to a correspondence with Charles 
Kingsley, who was surprised to find that 
the author was a Manchester manufacturer. 

He was a warm advocate of the Sunday 
opening of libraries and museums, and suc- 
ceeded, in the summer of 1866, in providing 
Sunday bands in the public parks of Man- 
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Chester ; but the city council, under strong 
religious pressure, forbade the continuance 
of the experiment. In the question of na- 
tional education he was strongly interested, 
and had much to do with the amalgamation 
of two distinct Manchester associatione in a 
‘general committee on education,’ inaugu- 
rated at the Free Trade Hall on 6 Feb. 1867. 
On 22 Aug. 1867 he set out on an American 
tour, returning in March 1868. On his re- 
turn he declined, for business reasons, an in- 
vitation to stand for Nottingham. His last 
public appearance was at the Free Trade 
Hall on 24 May 1869, when he spoke 
at a meoting to protest against English, in- 
terference m the Italian revolt against 
Austria. He died of low fever at Eagley 
House, Manchester, on 18 Sept. 1859 ; his 
funeral sermon was preached by William 
Gaskell [q.v.] Thero is a tablet to his me- 
mory in Cross Street Chapel, Manchester; 
a granite obelisk in Great Ancoats Street 
was erected (July 1860) in his honour ‘ by 
the working men’ of Manchester. His 
parents devoted over 100,0007. to the erec- 
tion and endowment of an orphanage, the 
‘Nicholls Hospital,’ in Hyde Road, as a 
memorial of their son. 

He published Bevcral separate lectures, 
which have not been collected, and a volume 
of his correspondence (1844-68), edited hy 
Ms mother, was privately printed with the 
title ‘ In MBmoriam. A Selection from the 
Letters,’ &o., 1802, 8vo. His letters deal 
with Ms travels, and show descriptive power 
and somo humour. 

[Gaskoll’b Sketch, appended to funeral ser- 
mon, 1869; Christian Reformer, 1859, pp. 639 
seq. ; Nieholls's_ Letters, 1882 ; Wade's Rise of 
Nonconformity in Manchester, 1830, pp, 64 seq.; 
Baker’s Mem. of a Dissenting Chapel, 1884, p. 
130; information from the Rev. S. A. Steinthal.] 

A.G. 

NICHOLLS, NORTON (1742 P-1809), 
friend of Gray the poet, bom about 1742, 
was son of Norton Nicholls, who married, at 
Somerset House Ohnpel, London, in 1741, 
Jane Floyer, daughter of Lieutenant-colonel 
Charles Floyer (a. 1731). The elder Nicholls 
died young, but his widow survived him for 
many ycais, and was an object of the ten- 
derest solicitude to her son. He was edu- 
cated at Eton, where he was much indebted 
to the care of Dr. Barnard and the voluntary 
private instruction of Dr. Sumner, and at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge^ graduating LL.B. in 
1760. When taking team the rooms ofLohb, 
a fellow of Peterhouse, he was introduced, 
though hut a student of the hall, and not 
yet aged 19, to the poet Gray. Even at 
that age he was well acquainted with the 
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boat Italian poets, as well as with the best 
classical writers,' and his chance illustration 
of a remark * by an apposite citation from 
Dante’ attracted the attention of Gray, who 
turned and said to the youth, ‘Right, sir, but 
hare you read Dante P ' The modest answer 
was, 1 1 have endeavoured to understand him.’ 
This incident cemented a friendship which, 
with the single exception of that with West, 
was warmer than any other over outored into 
by Gray, who for the future direoted the 
youth’s studies. 

In the Bummer of 1770 heaccompanied Gray 
on a journey through the midland counties, 
and wrote a journal of their proceedings, 
which the poet kept in hie possession. Next 
year, at the beginning of June, on the poet’s 
advice, he visited France, Switzerland, and 
Italy, and is said to have printed for gifts to 
his friends an account of his travols. Tho 
journey was made more interesting Lhrough 
his friendship with Count Firmian, tho Aus- 
trian minister at Milan, by whom he waB in- 
troduced to the best social circles in tlioso 
countries. Mason, however, in writing to 
Horace Walpole, says that ho was bored 
with the ' eternalitios of tho foreign tour ’ of 
Nicholls. 

By the death of Ms undo, Charles Floyor, 
on 7 Sept. 1760, the means of Nicholls had 
been much reduced, and Gray had urged 
him to find Bomo work at Trinity Hall, or 
to obtain some duty in the church. In the 
next year (1767) he was presented, through 
the purchase of his uncle, William Turner, 
to the rectory of Lound and Bradwell, near 
Lowestoft, and kept tho living until Ms d eath. 
As there was no rectory, he fixed Ms dwelling, 
with his mother, at Blundeston House, in an 
adjoining parish, and devoted his spare time 
to the improvement of its lawns, its trees, and 
the ornamental lake, making it, in the lan- 
guage ofMatMas, an ‘oasis.’ For many years 
he spent, except when abroad, the greator 
part of his time at this place, and hare he 
entertained in 1799 ‘ Admiral Duncan soon 
after his return to Yarmouth, crowned with 
the laurels won at Oamperdown ’ (Suckling, 
Suffolk, i. 31 5-16, 3271. 

By tho doath of a ‘ vorv old uncle,’ pro- 
bably William Turner, who died at Rich- 
mond 11 Nov. 1790, Nicholls and his mother 
came into much money (Gent. Mag. 1790, 
pt. ii. p. 1057 i Misb Beery, Journals, i. 200). 

Nicholls died at Blundeston from tho sud- 
den bursting of a blood-vessel, on 22 Nov. 
1809, in his sixty-sighth year, He was 
buried in a voult on the south side of Rich- 
mond Church, and an epitaph to Ms memory 
was placed on a marble slab on tho south 
wall of the chancel. 


Nicholls was well informed in history and 
accurately acquainted with the chief aucient 
and modern writers. Ho knew French and 
Italian as if ho had been bom on ths Loirs 
or the Arno, had studied with especial cars 
the Italian pictures, and had been trained 
in music under the best masters. Even so 
late as 1790 Horace Walpole expressed tho 
hope of hearing him sing. Somo of the let. 
ters addressed to him by Gray were in. 
eluded in Mason’s life of the poet. At the 
suggestion of Samuel Rogers the full corre- 
spondonce, then the property of Dawson 
Turner, was includod in the fifth volume of 
Mitford’s edition of Gray, together with his 
‘ Reminiscences of Gray,’ his letters to 
Barrett, and the lei ters of Dr. James Brown 
and the volume was also issued, with a is’ 
linct litle-pagc, as ‘Tho Correspondence of 
Thomas Gray and llie Rev. Norton Nichols 
[sio],’ 1848. The ‘ Rominisconces of Gray’ 
were praisod by John Foretor as ‘ one of the 
most charming papers, at once for fulness and 
brevity, ever contributed to our knowledge of 
a colebrnled man’ (Life and Times of Soli, 
smith, ii. 161). In 1884 tbe autograph letters 
of Gray and the ‘Reminiscences’ by Ni- 
cholls bolongod to Mr. John Morris of lSPsik 
Street, Grosvenor Square (Gray, Works, ed, 
Gosso, iii. 179, iv. 339-43^. The anecdotes 
of Gray, which were printed by Mathias, 
wore all derived from Nicholls. When Bos- 
well’s correspondence with Temple was dis- 
covered at Boulogne, several letters from 
Nicholls wore contained in the collection, 
and a letter from him to Lord Sheffield it 
in Gibbon’s ‘Miscellaneous Works,’ ii. 600, 

Brydges calledhim 'a very clovor man, with 
a groat deal of erudition, but, it must be con- 
fessed, a supreme coxcomb ’ ( Autobiography , 
ii, 88). 1’urr found in him ‘ some venial 
irregularities, mingled with much ingenuity, 
much taste, much politonoss, and much 
good nature ; ’ Mason told Walpole that Ni- 
cholls ‘drinks liko any fish.’ Nicholls left 
Ms books to Mathias and a large sum of 
money in the event, which did not take place, 
of his surviving one of hie own near rela- 
tives, He is suppotod to have boon. described 
in the ‘ Pursuits of Literature ’ as Ootoviue, 
and Mathias wrote a letter on Ms death pri- 
vately printod in 1809 and often reprinted 
since [see under Maituiab, Thomas Jbina]. 

[Correspondence of Gray and Mason, 1868, 
p. 828, and Additional Notes, pp. 621-2; Bibl, 
Pnrritum, p. 412; Gent. Mag. 1800, pt. ii. p. 
1180; Correspondence of Walpole and Mason, 
od. Milford, i. 892, 397, ii. 1 ; Lysons’s Enyirou, 
v. 429 ; Maiming anil Bray’s Surrey, 1. 428-8; 
Sir T. Pliillipps’s Registers of Somerset Eons# 
Chapel, p. 8.J W. 3?. 0, 
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NICHOLLS, RICHARD (1684-1613), 
poet. [See Niccols.] 

NICHOLLS, SUTTON (Jl. 1700-1740), 
draughtsman and engraver, is mentioned by 
Vertue in his diaries as among the engravers 
living in London in 1713. Nicholls drew and 
engraved a large number of views of places 
and buildings in London for the ‘ Prospects 
of the Most Considerable Buildings about 
London ’ (1725), published by John Bowles. 
These views, though of little artistic import- 
ance, are of the greatest possible antiquarian 
interest, especially the numerous views of the 
then newly formed squares, the Charterhouse, 
the old Royal Exchange, General Post Office, 
&c. Some views by Nicholls were published 
in Stow’s 1 Survey/ edited by Strype, 1720, 
2 vols. fol. Nicholls also drew and engraved 
some large general birdseye views of Lon- 
don. Heengraved a few portraits' ad vivum/ 
mostly for booksellers, including one, dated 
1710, of ‘ Prince George’s Cap Woman, York- 
shire Nan.’ Wo learn from one of his prints 
that he lived in Aldersgato Street, near the 
Ilalf-Moon Tavern. A few etchings by him 
are known; an anonymous portrait of 
Nicholls is mentioned by Bromley. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists, Dadd’s manu- 
script Hist, of English Engravers (Brit. Mus. 
Addit. MS. 33403) ; Vortuo’s Diaries (Brit. Mus. 
Addit. MS. 23070).] L. O, 

NIOHOLLS, WILLIAM (1631-17121, 
author and divine, the son of John Nicholls 
of Donington, now Dunton, Buckingham- 
shire, was born in 1604. lie was educated 
at St. Paul’s School, under Dr. Thomas Gale, 
and went up with an exhibition to Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, where he matriculated as a 
commoner on 26 March 1680. He afterwards 
migrated to Wadham College, and graduated 
B.A. on 27 Nov. 1683. On 6 Oct, 1681 he 
was chosen a probationary fellow of Merton 
College, and proceeded M.A. 19 June 1088, 
B.D. 2 July 1692, and D.D. 29 Nov. 1695. 
Having taken holy orders about 1688, he be- 
came chaplain to Ralph, earl, after wai as duke 
of Montagu [q. v.], and in September 1891 
rector of Selsey, near Chiohester. He is also 
said to have beau rector of Bushey, Hertford- 
shire, from 1691 to 1693, and in 1707 a canon 
ofOhichester(Fo8TXiE,Ai«m?iiO.vo».iii.l070). 
On the revival of the anniversary festival 
of his old school he preached the sermon on 
St. Paul’s day, 1697-8. Alluding to the de- 
struction of St. Paul's by the great fire in 
1666, he speaks of the cathedral— in a ser- 
mon on ‘ The Advantage of a Learned Edu- 
cation’ (London, 1698, 4to)— as ‘the edifice 
where we remember to have played our 


childish pastimes among its desolate rums/ 
Much of his life was spent iu literary la- 
bours, and he suffeied from poverty in his 
later days. Writing to Robert Harley, earl 
of Oxford, on 31 Aug. 1711, from Smith 
Street, Westminster, he complained that he 
was 1 forcedonthe drudgery ofbeing the editor 
of Mr. Seklen’s books for a little money to 
buy ofber books to carry on my liturgical 
work/ His health also broke down under 
the toil of writing his ‘ largo work ’ (the 
‘ Comment on the Book of Common Prayer’) 
without the help of an amanuensis. He was 
buried in the centre aisle of St. Swithin’s 
Church in the city of London, 6 May 1712 
(Nichols, Lit. Anecd. i. 493 n., and 710). 
A fine engraved portrait by Vandergucht is 
prefixed to the 1 Comment/ and another, 
engraved by Basire after J. Richardson, to 
his 1 Defensio Eccleei® Anglican®/ 

NiohoUs’B chief work was the ‘ Comment 
on the Book of Common Prayer, and Ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments/ London, 
1710, fob, with a ‘Supplement’ published 
separately in 1 711. This book was published 
by subscription, and dedicated to the queen, 
and all the copies were disposed of before tbe 
day of publication. The historical introduc- 
tions display great research, but the effect of 
the paraphrase, which accompanies every part 
of the text commented on, is not always 
happy (of. Harleicm MS. No. 6827, f. 284). 

Another of Nioholls’s publications, tne 
‘Defensio Ecclesi® Anglican®/ London, 
12mo, 1707 and 1708, was written and pub- 
lished in Latin. A translat ion by the author 
into English followed in 1715, The book was 
meant to invite the attention of foreign 
scholars, and learned members of other re- 
ligious communions abroad, to the excellence 
of the formularies of the English church. 
With this object, Latin copies were sent by 
tbs author to tbe king of Prussia and to many 
eminent scholars on the continent. The re- 
sult was a volume of interesting correspond- 
ence, chiefly in Latin, including letters from 
Daniel Jablonsld, Pictet, LeClerc,the Wet- 
steins, and many others. The collection was 
presented by Mrs. Catherine Nicholls, the 
widow, to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
28 Oet. 1712, and is now in the library at 
Lambeth (MS. No. 676). Nioholls’s views 
were contested end answered by J ames Pierce 
in his well-known ‘ Yindioation of the Dis- 
senters ’ (London, 1718, 8vo). 

NiohollB’s other works included : 1. 1 An 
Answer to an Heretical Book, called the 
Naked Gospel/ 4to, 1 691. 2. ‘A ShortHistory 
of Sooinianism,’ printed with the preceding. 
8. ‘ A Practical Essay on the Contempt of 
the World/ inscribed to his schoolfellow, 
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Sir .1 ohn Trevor, 8vo, 1694. 4. ‘ A Confer- 
ence with a Theist,' in five parts, Svo, 1696 
(3rd edit., enlarged to 2 vols., in 1728). 
6 . 1 The Duty of Inferioura towards their 
Suppriours, in five Practical Discourses,’ 8vo, 
1701. 6. 'A Treatise of Consolation to 

Parents for the Death of their Children ’ (on 
the occasion of the Duke of Gloucester's 
death), 8vo, 1701. 7. ‘The Religion of a 
Prince ’ (on the relinquishing of tenths and 
first-fruits by Queen Anne), 8vo, 1704. 
8 . ‘A Paraphrase on the Common Prayer 
. . .’ 8vo, 1708, 9. * Histories Sacrce Libri 
vii., opus ox Antonii Socceii Sabellici Enea- 
dibus ooncinnatum,’ 8vo, 1710, and 12mo, 
1711. 10. ‘A Commentary on the first 

fifteen and part of the sixteenth Articles of 
the Church of England,’ fol., 1712. 11. ‘A 
Defence of the Doctrine and Discipline of 
the Church of England’ (a translation of 
the ' Defensio,’ mentioned above), 8vo, 1716. 
The last two were posthumous. 

[Nicliolls’s own Works; Nichols’s Lit. Anoccl, 
partly cited above, i. 489-93 ; Gibbs’s Worthios 
of Buckinghamshire, p. 298 ; Gardiner's Admis- 
sion Registers of St.Paul'sSehool, p. 67 ; Knight's 
Life of Colet, p, 367 ; Brodrick's Memorials of 
Merton College, p. 298.] J. H. L. 

NICHOLS. [See also Nioonis.] 

NICHOLS, JAMES (1786-1861), printer 
and theological writer, was born at Wash- 
ington, Durham, 6 April 1786. Owing to 
family Iossob ha had to work in a factory at 
Holbaelt, Leeds, from the age of eight to 
twelve, but studied the Latin grammar in 
spare moments. His father was afterwards 
able to 6end him to Leeds grammar school. 
Nichols was for some time a priyate tutor, 
and subsequently entered into business as a 
printer and bookseller at Briggate, Leeds, 
He printed some small volumes, including 
Byrom’s ‘Poems’ (1814), and several pam- 
phlets, and edited the 1 Leeds Literary Ob- 
server,’ vol. i., from January to September 
1819. This periodical he proposed to replace 
by a monthly miscellany of a more ambitious 
character, but removed to London andopenod 
aprintingofficB at 22 Warwick Square, New- 
gate Streot, His best known work, ‘ Cal- 
vinism and Arminianism compared ’ (1824), 
was here written and printed. Of this hook, 
Southey wrote to the Rev. Neville White 
28 Oct. 1824 : * It is put together in a most 
unhappy way, but it is the most valuable 
contribution to our ecclesiastical history that 
has ever fallen into my hands ’ ( Seleatiom/rom 
Letters, ed. J. W. Warter, 1 866, iii. 449 ; see 
also Quarterly Review, 1828, xxxvii, 228.) 

In his ‘Life of Bunyan’ Southey went as | 


far as to write of Nichols’s work that it sau. 
plied ‘move research concerning the age of 
James I and Charles T than any other in om 
language. It is worthy of a place in every 
historical aud ecclesiastical library.’ Edward 

Bickersteth [q. v.Jthc evangelical divine, re- 
commonded in his ‘ Christian Student’ that 
Nichols’s book should be studied along with 
Toplady’s ‘ Historic Proof of the Doctrinal 
Calvinism of the Church of England,’ 1774 
In 1826 there was published the first 
volume of his translation of the 1 Works of 
Arminius,’ with a lifo and appendices, and 
in 1820 ho printed for private circulation 
complimentary letters from A. des Amorie 
van dev Hoeven and Adrian Stalker; the 
third volume, issued in 1876, was translated 
by Mr. William Nichols. Bishop Blomfiold 
urged Nichols more than once to take orders 
so that he might devote himself entirely 
to theological study. Nichols removed h» 
printing office in 1832 to Hoxlon Square 
where ho remained the rest of his life. Here 
he printod some excellont editions of Thomas 
Fuller’s 'Church nistory’ (1837), ‘History 
of Cambridge ’ (1840), ‘ History of Waltham 
Abbey' (1841), 'The Appeal of Injured In- 
nocence’ (1841), and ‘The Holy and Pro- 
fane State ’ (1841), ‘ Pearson on the Creed’ 
(1846 and 184B), Warburton’s ‘Divine Lega- 
tion ’ (1840), Anthony Farindon’s ‘Sermons ’ 
(1849, 4 vols. 8 vo), and edited books for Wil- 
liam Tegg. In an obituarynoticeinthe 'Athe- 
nooum ’ two workB are especially commended, 
* which cannot be surpassed for judgment, 
zeal, care, and scholarship on the part of the 
editor, namely, tho Poetical Works of Thom- 
son [1819] and the Complete WorkB of Dr. 
Young [1866].’ But his chiof publication 
was probably 1 Tho Morning Exorcises it 
Gripplegate, St. Gilos-in-the-Fields, and in 
Southwark, being divers Sormons preached 
a.d. 1669-1689,’ fifth edition, collated and 
corrected, London, 1 844-6, 6 vole. 8 vo. 

lie died in Hoxtou Squaro on 26 Nov.1881, 
aged 76. lie married Miss Bursey of Stock- 
ton-on-Tees in 1818, and had many children, 
of whom two long survived. 

Nichols was ‘ oue of the rare race of learned 
printers, and a man of unbounded general in- 
formation’ (Athencpum, 7 Dec. 1801, p. 7611). 
HiB amiable disposition and valuable re- 
searches in church history brought him the 
friendship and esteem of Southey, Tomline, 
Wordsworth, Todd, Bowring, andmanyothei 
scholars. 

[Information from Mr. William Nichols; 
obituary notices in Watchman, 27 Nov, 1881 ; 
Athonoeum, 30 Nov. and 7 Dec, 1861; Gent, 
Mag. 1862, i. 106; Allibone’s Diet, of English 
Literature, vol. ii.j H. R. T. 
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NICHOLS or NICHOLSON, JOHN 
(d. 1538), protestant martyr. [See Lajibeet,] 

NICHOLS, JOHN (1745-1826), printer 
and author, was bom at Islington on 2 Feb. 
1746 . His father, Edward Nichols, a baker, 
son of Bartholomew and Isabella Nichols of 
Piccadilly, was bom on 18 Oct. 1719, and died 
at Islington on 29 Jan. 1779 ; and his mother, 
Anne, daughter of Thomas Wilmot of Beck- 
ingliam, Gainsborough, was born in 1719, 
aid died on 27 Dec. 1788. Besides John, 
only one child, Anne, survived; she married 
Edward Bentley, of the accountant's office 
of the Bank of England. Nichols was for 
eight years a favourite pupil of John Shield, 
who had a school at Islington, and it was 
proposed that he should enter the navy. 
This plan, however, fell through when his 
uncle, Thomas Wilmot, an officer and friend 
of Admiral Barrington, died in 1751 ; and 
in 1767 Nichols was apprenticed to William 
Bowyer the younger [q. v.], the printer. A 
‘Report from the Committee appointed to 
enquire into the original Standard of Weights 
and Measures in this Kingdom ’ (1758) was, 
Nichols says, one of the first works on which 
he was employed aB a compositor. Bowyer 
was a man of education, and Nichols seems 
to have received a very fair classical training 
under his auspices. At sixteen he wan writ- 
ing verses at Bowyer’s suggestion (Niohols, 
Lit. Anecd. ii. 87), and in 1783 he published 
two poems, which were followed in 1766 by 
verses in Dr. Perfect's ‘Laurel Wreath,’ ana 
prose ctsays in Kelly’s ‘Babbler’ and the 
■Westminster Journal,’ signed ‘The Cobbler 
of Alsatia’ (‘Life’ by A. Okalmuhs in Gent, 
Mag., 1826, ii. 489 seq.) 

In 1766 Bowyer sent Nichols to Cam- 
bridge, to negotiate with the vice-chancellor 
for the management of the university press. 
The proposal came to nothing, because the 
university determined to keep the property 
in their own hands. Early in the following 
year Bowyer took Nichols into partnership, 
returning to his father half the apprentice 
fee (Lit. Anecd. iii. 286), and in 1787 they 
removed from Wkitofriars to Red Lion Pas- 
sage, Fleet Street. In 1774 they jointly 
edited ‘The Origin of Printing, in twoEssays 
[by Dr. Middleton and Meermanl. With 
occasional Remarks and an Appendix.' 

Nichols’s important literary work began 
in 1776, when he edited an additional volume 
of Swift’s ‘ W orks,’ which was followed by ‘A 
Supplement to Dr. Swift’s Works, with Ex- 
planatory Notes/ in two volumes, in 1776 
and 1779. In 1776 he edited the ‘ Original 
Works ’ of William King, D.O.L, [q. vi], in 
three volumes, In these, as in several sub- 


sequent undertakings, Nichols received con- 
siderable assistance from Isaac Reed, who, 
like Richard Gough, Dr. Richard Farmer, 
Dr. Birch, Dr. Parsons, Warton, Sir John 
Pringle, and others, had already been attracted 
by the young man’s antiquarian tastes. 
Bowyer died in 1777, and left to Niohols, 
who was an executor, the residue of hie per- 
sonal estate, after numerous bequests (ib. iii. 
289). Nichols erected a monument to his 
‘patron’ at Leyton (Lybons, Environs of 
London, iv. 169), In the same year (1778) 
he joined a friend. David Henry, in the 
management of the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 
and from 1792 until his death he was solely 
responsible for that important periodical, and 
himself constantly wrote for it. In 1780 he 
published, with the assistance of Gough and 
Dr. Ducarel (Lit. Anecd. vi. 284, 391), ‘ A 
Collection of Royal and Noble Wills, with 
Notes and a Glossary;’ a valuable ‘Select 
Collection of Miscellaneous Poems,’ in four 
volumes, followed by four more in 1782, in 
which he was aided by Joseph Warton and 
Bishops Percy and Lowth (ib. iii. 160, vi. 
170); and the first numbers of the ‘Biblio- 
theca Topographies Britannica,’ which was 
completed, m eight volumes, in 1790, to he 
followed (1791-1800) by two supplementary 
volumes of ‘ Miscellaneous Antiquities.’ 

Niohols had married, in July 1766, Anne, 
daughter of William Oradock. She died on 
18 Feb. 1776, and in June 1778 he remanded 
Maltha, daughter of William Green of Hinck- 
ley, Leicestershire, by whom he was father of 
John Bowyer Niohols [q. v.] In 1781 Bishop 
Peroy was godfather to another of Nichols’s 
sons, Thomas Cleiveland,who died on 2 April 
of the following year. Nichols was a fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries, London, and he 
became an honorary member of the Society 
of Antiquaries at Edinburgh in 1781, and 
received a similar honour from the Society 
of Antiquaries at Perth in 1786. In 1781-2 
ho was in correspondence with the Rev. Wil- 
liam Cole on literary matters, and promised 
to visit Cole, in company with Steevens, in 
1783 (Addit. MSS. 6831 f. 128 b, 6993 f. 71, 
6401 r. 149). In 1782 he wont with Gough 
on an antiquarian pilgrimage to Oroyland 
and Spalding, and experienced great courtesy 
from the family of MTaurice Johnson, founder 
of the Gentleman’s Society at Spalding (Lit. 
Aneod. vi, 125). At this time, too, Niohols 
became an intimate friend of Dr. Johnson, 
whose ‘Lives of the English Poets’ were 
then passing through his press. Nichols 
often had to appeal for ‘copy/ and Johnson 
frequently asked for books he required, and 
thanked his correspondent for information. 
On 20 Oct. 1784 Johnson wrote from Lich- 
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field, ‘I hope -we shall be much together; 
but in December Nichols -was at Johnson’s 
funeral (correspondence presented by Nichols 
to theBritish Museum, Addit. MS. 6169 j Lit. 
Anecd. ii. 663-6). Murphy says that Nichols’s 
attachmentto Johnson was unwearied. They 
frequently mot at the Essex Head Club ( ib 
vi. 4.84; Boswell, Johnson, ed. Choker, 1863, 
pp. 606-7, 674, 711, 789, 794). 

In 1781 Nichols published his ‘ Biographi- 
cal Anecdotes of Mr. llogarth, and a Cata- 
logue of his Works, with occasional Ra- 
marks,’ in which he was much assisted by 
Steavens and Hood. Half a dozen copies of 
a portion of this book had been struck off in 
1780, one of which is in the British Museum, 
and subsequent editions, considerably en- 
larged, appeared in 1782 and 1786. Walpole, 
who was a friend of Nichols {Lit. Anecd, i. 
690), said that this account of Hogarth was 
more accurate and more satisfactory than 
that given in his 'Anecdotes of Painting.’ A 
large quantity, but by no means all, of the 
original material is utilised in ‘Anecdotes of 
William llogarth,’ issued by John Bowyer 
Nichols in 1833 (see notice by William Bates 
in Notes and Queries, 4th ser. i. 97). After- 
wards Nichols and Sleevens published ‘ The 
Genuine Works of William. llogarth,’ in 
three volumes, 1808-17. A few copies of 
a slight ‘ Lifo ’ of Bowyer had been printed 
in 1778 for the use of friends ; in 1782 ap- 
peared a large quarto volumo, 1 Biographical 
and Literary Anecdotes of William Bowyer, 
Printer, F.S.A., and of many of hiB learned 
friendB, By John Nichols, his apprentice, 
partner, anil successor.’ Of this work, which 
was in its turn to be the nucleus of a much 


‘ I scarce ever saw a book bo correct as Mr. 
Nickols’s "Lifo of Mr. Bowyer.” I wish it 
deserved the pains he has bestowed on it 
every way, and that ha would not dub so 
many men great. I have known several of 
his heroes, who were very little men ’ (Let- 
ters, yiii. 269). In the same year Nichols 
edited the third edition of Bowyer’s 1 Critical 
Conjectures and Observations on the New 
Testament,’ with the assistance of Dr. Henry 
Owen and Jeremiah Marklaud (Lit. Anecd. 
iv. 299) ; and in 1783 he brought out, with 
a dedication to Owen, a second edition of 
Bowyer’s ‘Novum Testamentum Grceoum.’ 
In that year, too, Domesday Book was pub- 
lished on a plan projected by Nichols. 

Nichols's edition of the ‘ Epistolary Cor- 
respondence of the Eight Rev. Francis At- 
terbury, D.D., with Historical Notos,’ was 
begun in 1783 and completed in 1787. An 
enlarged edition appeared in 1790, with an 
additional fifth volume, which contained a 


memoir of the bishop. In conjunction with 
the Rev. Ralph TIentheote, Nichols revised 
tho second edition of the ‘ Biographical Die- 
tionary,’ 1784, adding some hundreds of new 
lives ; and he afterwards greatly assisted 
Chalmers in the enlarged edition of 1812-17 
In 1786 appeared ‘ Miscellaneous Tracts bv 
the late William Bowyer and several of bu 
Learnod Frionds. Collected and illustrated 
with Occasional Notes, by John Niohols’ 
Bishop Percy was in correspondence with 
Nichols in 1782-3 respecting an annotated 
edition of the ‘British Essayists’ (Zit 
Illustr. vi. 670-6), and the valuable sal 
volume edition of tho ‘Tatler’ appeared in 
1786, tho principal merit of the work being 
due to Dr. John Oalder, who had at his dis- 
posal the notes collected by Dr. Percy, lbs 
* Spectator’ and ‘ Guardian ’ less fully anno, 
tated, in which Nichols had little share 
followed in 1789, and between 1788 and 
1791 Nichols published Stoolo’s ‘Correspon- 
dence,’ and a number of bis less-known 
periodicals and pamphlets, which will be 
more fully dBscribod below. In 1787 he edited 
the 1 Works, in Verso and Prose, of T,enn.^ 
Wolsted, esq., now first oolloclod, with Notes 
and Momoirs of the Author.’ 

NioholB was elected, in December 1784, n 
common councillor for the ward of Earring- 
don Without, but he loBt the seat in 1786 
after a violent party collision. Next year, 
howevor, ho was unanimously re-elected, and 
was appointed a deputy of the ward by John 
Wilkes, who was its alderman. When Wilkes 
died in 1797, Nichols withdrew from the 
common council, but in the following veer 
he was induced again to accept a seat, which 
ho retained until 1811. lie was hardly suited 
for political life, as lie detested party warfare. 
In 1780 lie had joined Dr. John Warner and 
Dr,Lott8om inn scheme for the erection ofa 
statue to John Uoward in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral (ib. iv. 673, 682), and in 1793 land for a 
soa-bathing infirmary at Margate was bought 
in the names of Nichols, Dr. Lettsom, and 
the Rev. John Pridden (Lit. Anecd. ix. 220), 
Niohols was much distressed in 1788 by the 
death (29 Feb.) of his second wife, in her 
thirty-third year, a few weeks after tbe 
birth of a daughter (Gent. Mag. 1788, i, 
177, 274), 

The ‘Progresses and Public Processions of 
Queen Elizabeth, illustrated with Historical 
Notos by John Nichols,’ was published, with 
Gough’s assistance, in 1788. A third volume 
was added in 1806, and part i. of a fourth 
volume in 1821, A now edition of the whole 
work appeared in 1823, in three volumes, 
In 1790 Nichols published < The Plays of 
William Shakspeare, accurately printed from 
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the Text of Mr. Malone's edition, with select 
explanatory Notes,' in seven volumes ; and 
in mat year ‘Peter Pindar’ (Wolcot) sati- 
rised him in. ‘A Benevolent Epistle to Syl- 
vanns Urban, alias Master John Nichols, 
Printer,’ and in * A Rowland for an Oliver, 
or a Poetical Answer to the Benevolent 
Epistle of Mister Peter Pindar’ (Works of 
Peter Pindar, 1794, ii. S58, 387-89, 399— 
409). Wolcot suggested that Nichols was 
himself quite ignorant of antiquarian matters, 
and depended on Gough, Walpole, Hayley, 
jliss Seward, Miss Hannah More, and other 
contributors to the * Gentleman's Magazine.’ 
His boohs were by hirelings, the blunders 
only being Nichols’s, yet he was for ever 
speaking and dreaming of himself 1 and his 
own dear works.’ 

The first two parts of 1 The History and 
Antiquities of the Town and County of 
Leicester’ were published in 1796. This 
work, Nichole’s most important effort, and 
considered by himself his 1 most durable 
monument,’ was completed in 1816, and forms 

a lit folio volumes. Gough again rendered 
uable assistance; Nichols and he made 
annual excursions together, and regularly 
visited Dr.Peggo at Whittington (Lit. Anecd. 
vi. 270, 301) . Several of Nichols’s earlier topo- 
graphical writings had besn essays towards 
the county history. The * Illustrations of the 
Maimers and Expencea of Ancient Times in 
England,’ a scarce volume, appeared in 1797 
(Hi. ix. 196). His next important undertak- 
ing, ‘The Works of the Rev. Jonathan Swift, 
D.D., arranged by Thomas Sheridan, with 
Notes, Historical and Critical. A new edition, 
in nineteen volumes, corrected and revised 
hv John Nichols, F.S.A.,’ was published in 
1801, and was reprinted in 1803 and 1808. 

It had been in preparation as early as 1779 
(Rist. MSS. Comm. 12th Rep. pt. x. p. 347). 
Niohols eoems to have thought that rather 
free use was made of his work in Soott’s edi- 
tion of 1814 ( Lit. Ulustr. v. 896-7). 

Niohols retired from business to a great 
extent in 1803, living with five of his daugh- 
ters at his native village of Islington. In 
1804 he ‘attained the summit of his am- 
bition,’ when he was elected master of the 
Stationers’ Company. He gave a bust of 
Bowyer and several paintings to the company, 
including portraits of Steele and Prior, which 
had belonged to the Earl of Oxford (Lit. 
Anecd. iii. 684, 60S), and in 1817 he trans- 
ferred to the company 600/. four per cent, 
annuitiee, to be added to money left by 
Bowyerfor deserving compositors. On 8 Jan. 
1807, through a fall in his printing office, 
he fractured his thigh (Gent. Mag , 1807, 
i. 79), and on 8 Feb. 1808 a calamitous fire 
von, XIV. 
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occurred at the office, by which everything, 
except the dwelling-house, was destroyed 
(ii. 1808, i. 99). Niohols lost nearly 10,000/. 
fry the fire beyond tho insurance, and the en- 
tire stock of most of his books was destroyed. 

Nichols did not, however, allow himself to 
he crushed by his misfortunes. He had al- 
ready lost 5,000/, by the ‘History of Leices- 
tershire,’ but he felt that he was in honour 
bound to complete the work (Lit. Illustr. vi. 
688-90). In 1809 he edited, in two volumes, 
‘Letters on various subjects to and from 
William Nicholson, D.D., successively Bishop 
of Carlisle and of Derry, and Archbishop of 
Cashel ; ’ published an enlarged edition of the 
* Epistolary Correspondence of Sir Richard 
Steele ’ (afterwards giving the manuscript 
letters to tho British Museum) ; edited Pegge’s 
‘Anonymiana, or Ten Centuries of Observa- 
tions on various Authors and Subjects, com- 
piled by a late very learned and reverend 
Divine ;’ and wrote ‘Biographical Memoirs of 
Richard Gough, Esq.,’ which appeared in the 
‘ Gentleman’s M agazine ’ for March and April, 
and afterwaxdein pamphlet form. These were 
followed in 1811 by a new edition of Pul- 
ler’s * History of the Worthies of England,’ 
in two quarto volumes, and in 1812-16 by 
the ‘ Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 
Century,’ an invaluable bibliographical and 
biographical storehouse of information, in 
nine volumes, being an expansion of the 
earlier ‘ Memoirs of Bowyer. Six volumes 
of a supplementary work, ‘ Illustrations of 
the Literary History of the Eighteenth 
Century,’ appeared between 1817 and 1831, 
two being published posthumously, and John 
Bowyer Nichols added two more volumes in 
1848 and 1868. This work contains much 
of Nichols's correspondence, but is not so 
useful as the * Literary Anecdotes.’ In 1821 
Niohols wrote a long preface to the general 
index to the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ (1787- 
1818), in whioh he gave a history of the 
magazine. Though his sight was failing, 
much other work followed, including ‘The 
Progresses, Processions, and Magnificent 
Fostivities of King James the First, in four 
quarto volumes, published posthumously in 

Nichols died suddenly on Sunday, 26 Nov. 
1826, after a day spent calmly with his family 
at his house in Highbury Place ; he was buriea 
in the neighbouring churchyard. He had en- 
joyed wonderful health and spirits through- 
out his long life. For many years he waB 
registrar of the Royal Literary Fund. He 
was also a governor of the City of London 
W orkhouse, a corporation governor of Christ’s 
Hospital, and of Bridewell and Bethlehem 
Hospitals, and treasurer of St. Bride’s Charity 
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Schools. Among his numerous friends, not 
already mentioned, •were Sir John Banks, Dr. 
Hurd, Sir Join Penn, Sir Herbert Croft, and 
Edward Gibbon. His old friend Gough, of 
•whom Nichols wrote, ‘The loss of Mr. Gough 
was the loss of more than a brother — it was 
losing part of myself’ {Lit. Anecd. vi. 315, 
831), left him 1,0001., with 1001. to each of 
his six daughters (see list in Lit. Illustr. 
viii, 74). Nichols was a great collector of 
manuscripts and antiquities left by other 
antiquaries; and his own library, with some 
hooks from another library, were sold by Mr. 
Sotheby on 16 April 1828 and the three fol- 
lowing days, ana realised 9521. 

There are several portraits : (1) painted by 
Towne, 1782, engraved by Cook, and pub- 
lished in 1 Collections for Leicestershire,’ and 
‘Brief Memoirs of John Nioliols (Slpninted 
by V. D. Puyl, 1787 ; (3) drawn by Edridge, 
published in Cudell’e ‘Contemporary Por- 
traits ; ’ (4) drawn by J. Jackson, K.A., rot. 82, 
published by Britton, and given in ‘Literary 
Anecdotes/vol. iii. ; (6) painted by Jackson, 
mezzotint by Mover, published in ‘History of 
Leicestershire; ’ (6) painted bv Jackson, 1811, 
engraved by Baaire, published in Timperley’s 
‘Encyclopaedia of LiteraiyandTopographical 
Anecdotes;’ (7) painted and engraved by 
Meyer, 1826, published in ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ for December 1826. Thero is also 
(8) a bust by Giannelli. 

The following are the principal works, not 
already mentioned : 1. ‘Islington; a Poem,’ 
1768. 2. ‘ The Birds of Parnassus,’ 1768 and 
1 764. 8. ‘ Some Account of the AlienPriorios ' 
(from manuscriptBof John Warburton, revised 
by Gough and Ducarel), 1779. 4. ‘ Biogra- 
phical Memoirs of "William Ged, including a 
particular Account of his Progress in the Art 
of Block-printing,’ 1781. 6. ‘ The History 
and Antiquities of Hinckley in Leicester- 
shire, ’1782 and 1818. 6. ‘The History and 
Antiquities of Lambeth Parish ’ (with Duca- 
rel and Lort’s aid), 1786. 7. ‘ The niBtory 
and Antiquities of Aston, Flamvile, and Bur- 
bach in Leicestershire,’ 1787. 8. ‘ The His- 
tory and Antiquities ofHanonbury, with some 
Account of the Parish of Islington,’ 1788. 
9. ‘The Lover and Header, to which are pre- 
fixed theWhig Examiner,’ &c., 1789, 10. ‘The 
Lover, written in imitation of the Tatler, by 
Marmaduke Myrtle, gent, to which ie added 
the Reader,’ 1789. 11. ‘Collections towards 
the History and Antiquities of the Town and 
County of Leicester,’ 2 vols.1790. 12. ‘Chro- 
nological List of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London' (in conjunction with Gough), 1798. 
13, Jacob Sohnebbelie’s ‘ The Antiquaries’ 
Museum’ (completed by Gough and Nichols), 
1800, 14. ‘Brief Memoirs of John Nichols,’ 


1804. 16, ‘ Some Account of the Abtev 
Church of St. Albans ’ (by Gough and Nt 
chols), 1818. Nichols was a constant con- 
tributor 1 o the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and 
some of his verses arc in his ‘ Select* Col- 
lection of Poems ; ’ and he edited numerous 
works by Steele, Pegge, George Hardinge 
White Iiennett, Kennett Gibson, and many 
otherB. 1 

[Nichols's Lit. Anecd. (especially vi. 626-37) 
and Lit. Illustrations, passim ; Brief Memoirs of 
John Nichols (twelve copioB printed by himsslf 
in 1804); Memoir by Alexander Chalmers in 
Gent. Mag. for December 1826 (reprinted as » 
pamphlet for private circulation) ; Lowndes's 
Bibl. Manual; Timperley’s Encyclopedia of 
Literary and Typographical Anecdotes, 1842; 
Bigmore and Wyman’s Bibliography of Print- 
ing, 1880; Nelson’s History of the Pariah of St. 
Mary, Islington, 1811, p. 818 ; Lewis's History 
and Topogiaphy of the Parish of St Mary, 
Islington, 1842, pp. 130, 162, 176-80, 288, 28B, 
2S2, 383 ; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. i. 223, 
4th str. i. 97 ; Add. MSS. 6146 B f. 847, 6169 
6831 f. 1 28 6, 6998 f. 71 , 6391 f. 103, 6401 ff. 149 
161, 24446 ff. 2-21, 27678 f. 118, 27998, 29/47 
f. 74, 33878 f. 08, 33979 ff. 120, 123.1 

G. A, A. 

NICHOLS, JOHN BOWYEIt (1779- 
1803), printer and antiquary, the eldest son 
Of Jolm Nichols (1745-1820) [q.v.Jbyhis 
second wife, Martha Green (1766-1788), 
was born at Bed Lion Passage, Fleet Street, 
London, 15 July 1779. Young Nichols 
spent hie early yeaTS with his maternal 
grandfather at Hinckley, Loicesterakire, end 
was educated at St. Paul’s School, London, 
which he left in September 1 796 to enlerhin 
father’s printing oilice. ne had a part in the 
editorship of the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 
and contributed under the initials J. B. N,, 
or N. E, 8., tho final lettors of his name. He 
became the sole proprietor of the magazine 
in 1838, and in the following year transferred 
a share to William Pickering [q. v.] of Picca- 
dilly. Tkisskarehesubsequentlyrepurchased, 
and in 1866 conveyed the whole property to 
J ohn Henry Parker [q.v.l of Oxford, w . Bray 
refers to ‘ the indefatigable attention and very 
great accuracy’ of Nichols in revising the 
proof-sheets of tho seoond volume of his edi- 
tion of Manning’s ‘ History of Surrey’ (1809, 
p. v). Nichols circulated proposals in 1811 
for printing the third and fourth volumes of 
Hutchins’s ‘ Dorset,’ of which the stook of the 
first three volumeB had perished at the Are 
on his father’s premises in 1808 (see Qmt, 
Mag. 1811, i. 99-100). The fourth volume 
appeared in 1815, with his name on thstitle- 
pago jointly with that of Bichard Gough. 
In 1818 lie published, in two ootavo volumes, 
the autobiography of the bookseller John 
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Dunton [q. v.], which had furnished many 
curious materials for the 'Literary Anec- 
dotes.’ The firm was now J. Nichols, Son, & 
Bentley, with an office at the Cicero’s Head, 
Bed Lion Passage, Fleet Street, as well as 
at 25 Parliament Street, Westminster. The 
latter locality, which soon after became the 
sole address of the firm, was more convenient, 
as Nichols had become one of the printers 
of tho votes and proceedings of the house of 
parliament, an appointment in which he fol- 
lowed his father and William Bowyer (1899- 
1777) [q- v.j For a short time he was printer 
to the corporation of the city of London. In 
iS31, after the resignation of his father, he 
became one of the three registrars of the 
Royal Literary Fund. He was master of the 
Stationers' Company in 1860, having served 
all the annual offices. 

Besides writing tho books which bear his 
name, he superintended the passing through 
the press of nearly all the important county 
histories published during the first half of 
this century. Amongthose may be mentioned 
Ormerod’s * Cheshire,' Clutterhuck’s ‘ Hert- 
fordshire,' Surtees’s ‘ Durham,' Rome's 1 North 
Durham/ Hoore’s ‘ Wiltshire,’ Hunter’s 
‘South Yorkshire,’ Baker’s ‘ Northampton- 
shire,’ Whitaker's ‘ Whalley ' and ‘ Craven,’ 
and Lipscomb’s ‘ Buckinghamshire.’ He left 
large printed and manuscript collections on 
English topography. His last literary un- 
dertaking was the completion (vol. vii. in 
1848 ana vol. viii. in 1866) of his father’s 
well-known 'Illustrations of the Literary 
History of the Eighteenth Century,’ the 
sequel to the ‘ Literary Anecdotes.’ 

Towards the end of his life he became blind, 
but preserved his mental powers and energy 
to the last. As an antiquary he Bhowed great 
knowledge, industry, and accuracy: as a 
man of business he was esteemed for his 
honourable dealings, courtesy, and even tem- 
per. He was a fellow of the Linuean So- 
ciety (1812) and of the Society of Anti- 
quaries (1818), and was appointed jprinter to 
that body in 1824 ; he was an original mem- 
berof the Athenceum Club, the Archaeological 
Institute, the Numismatic Society, ana the 
Royal Society of Literature. He uIbo filled 
various public offices in Westminster. 

He died at Ealing on 19 Oot. 1888, aged 
84, and was buried at Keneal Green ceme- 
tery. He married, in 1805, Eliza Baker (d. 
1846 ; see Oent. Mao. 1846, i. 217), by whom 
he had fourteen children; of these there sur- 
vived three sons— J ohn GoughNichols [q. v.], 
Robert Oradock Nichols (d. 1892), ana 
Francis Morgan Nichols (i. 1826) — ana four 
daughters. 

Hiere are portraits of Nichols by <T. Jack- 


son, in watercolour, about 1818; by F. Hop- 
wood, in pencil, 1821 ; bv John Wood, in oil, 
1836 ; and by Samuel Laurence, in chalks, 
1860. The last was lithographed by J. H. 
Lynch. W. Behnea exhibited a buBt of him 
at the Royal Academy in 1858. 

His ohief works besides those noticed axe: 
1. ‘ A brief Account of the Guildhall of the 
City of London,’ London, 181 9, 8vo, 2. ‘Ac- 
count of the Royal Hospital and Collegiate 
Church of St. Katharine, near the Tower,’ 
London, 1824, 4to (based on the history of 
A. 0. Ducarel, 1782, 4to, with additional 
plates). 3, ' Historical Notices of Fonthill 
Abbey, Wiltshire,’ London, 1886, 4to (based 
on the publications of J. Button and J. 
Rutter, with plates from the work of the last 
named), 4. ‘ Catalogue of the Hoare Library 
at Stourhead, co. WiltB, with an Account of 
the Museum of British Antiquities,’ printed 
for private use, London, 1840, large 8vo 
(‘Notices of the Library at Stourhead’ were 
contributed by Nichole to the ‘Wiltshire and 
Natural History Magazine,’ 1856, vol. ii.) 

Nichols also edited Cradock’s ‘ Memoirs,’ 
vols. iii. and iv. 1828 ; ‘ Anecdotes of Wil- 
liam Hogarth,’ 1883, with forty-eight plates, 
a compilation from his father’s ‘Biographical 
Anecdotes of Mr. Hogarth ’ (see Notes and 
Queries, 4th eer. i. 97); J. T. Smith’s ‘ Cries 
of London,’ 1889, 4to; and ‘History and 
Antiquities of the Abbey of St. Edmunds 
Bury ; by the Rev. Rich. Yates,’ second edi- 
tion, London, 184S, 2 parte, 4to. 

[Obituary notice by J. Gough Nichols in 
Gent. Mag. 1883, ii 704-8, reprinted in March 
1804, with photograph (1860); Athenaeum, 
24 Oct. 1863 ; Proceedings Soo. Antiq. London, 
23 April 1804, pp. 393-4.] H. It. T. 

NICHOLS, JOHN GOUGH (1806- 
1878), jprinter and antiquary, eldest son of 
J ohn Bowyer Nichols fq. vA was born at 
his father’s house in Red Lion Passage, 
Fleet Street, London, on 22 May 1800. 
Richard Gough [q. v.j was his godfather. 
He went to a school kept by a Miss Roper 
at Islington, where, in 1811, Benjamin 
Disraeli, nis senior by eighteen months, was 
a schoolfellow. From 1814 to 1810 ho 
was educated by Dr. Waite at Lewisham, 
and in January 1817 he was placed at Mer- 
chant Taylors’. At an early age he lcept 
antiquarian journals and copied inscriptions 
and epitaphs. He went with his father to 
the meetings of the Royal Society and So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, and corresponded with 
the author of the 1 Curiosities of Literature.’ 
In 1824 he left school for the counting-house 
in the printing offices of his father and grand- 
father. His first literary work was in con- 
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nection with the ‘ Progresses of James I ’ of 
liis grandfather, John Nichols (1745-1820) 

[q. v.], which was completed and edited by 
young Nichols in 1828, two years after the 
author’s death. 

From about this time to 1861 he was joint 
editor, and from 1851 to 1856 he was solo 
editor, of the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and, 
besides contributing many essays, compiled 
the very useful obituary notices. Ilis first 
separate publication — on autographs — was 
issued in 1829. The followingyear he visited 
Robert, Surtees in Durham, and made a Scot- 
tish tour. On the foundation of the Surtees 
Society in 1834 he was elected one of the 
treasurers. In 1835 he became a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and was afterwards its 
printer. The following year he was chosen 
a member of the committee of the Royal 
Literary Fund, and all his life devoted much 
attention to its affairs. He was one of the 
founders of the Camden Society (1838), and 
edited many of its publications ; the ‘Athe- 
naeum ’ says (22 Nov. 1 873), ‘ There is scarcely 
a volumo among the long series which does 
not hear more or less marks of his revision.’ 

In 1 862 he printed a ‘Descriptive Catalogue’ 
of the oighty-six volumes then issued. A 
new edition of the ‘Catalogue’ appeared in 
1872. One of the most important books from 
the press of Mosers. Nichols was lloare’s 
‘ "Wiltshire ; ’ to this great undert airing 
Nichols contributed an account of the ‘ Hun- 
dred of Alderhury ’ (1837). In 1 841 he made 
an antiquarian tour on the continent. lie 
was an original member nf the Arckmological 
Institute (1844). In 185G ill-hoalth com- 
pelled him to resign the editorship of the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and the property 
was transferred to John Ilonry Parker for 
a nominal consideration. Nichols was then 
able to devote himself to the publication 
of the ‘ Literary Remains of Edward VI,’ 
printed by the Roxburghe Club, 1867-8. 

He gave a general superintendence to the 
new edition of Hutchins's ‘ History of Dor- 
set,’ undertaken by William Shipp in 1800. 

He had long contemplated tho establishment 
of a periodical which might continue the 
work he had relinquished in the ‘ Gentlo- 
mon's Magazine.' This took shape in the 
‘ Herald and Genealogist,’ of which the first 
volume appeared under his editorship in 
1862. His love of obituary-writing caused 
him to found the short-lived ‘ Register and 
Magazine of Biography ’ in 1869. fn 1870 he 
undertook to edit a new edition of Whitaker's 
‘Wholley,’ of which the first volume ap- 
peared in 1871. 

lie died at his house, Holmwood Park, 
near Dorking, Surrey, after a short illness, on 
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14Nov.l873, aged 67. lie married, on22 Juk 
1843, Lucy, eldest daughter of Frederic! 
Lewis, commander R.N., and had one son. 
John Bruce Nichols (6. 1848), and two daugh. 
tors, The son’s name was joined in 1878 to 
those of hie father and uncle as printers of 
the ‘ Votes and Proceedings, of the H 0 ne e 
of Commons.’ A portrait of Nichols at the 
age of twenty-four is contained in a family 
group in water-colours, by Daniel Maclise 
(1830). A medallion, representing him and 
his wife, by L. C. Wyon, was struck in 
commemoration of their silver wedding in 
1808. e 

Nichols was the third in succession, and 
not the last, of a family which, has added to 
the unblemished record of a great printing 
business an hereditary devotion to the sanss 
class of learned studies. The following hat 
of separate publications, particularly those 
issued by the Camden Society and the Roy- 
burghe Club, include many valuable contri- 
butions to the materials of English history 
and topography. His heraldic and genealo- 
gical researches are of great importance. As 
president of the Socioty of Antiquaries, Earl 
Stanhope testified to the loss of Nichole as 
making ‘a void which it is no exaggeration 
to call irreparable as regards the particular 
line of inquiry to which he devoted liimaelf 1 
( Annual Address, 1874). 

His works n re: 1. ‘ Autographs of Royal, 
Noble, Learned, and Remarkable Parson- 
ages conspicuous in English History from 
Richard II to Okarios II, accompanied hj 
Memoirs, 'London, 1829, large 4to. 2. ‘ London 
Pageants:’ (1) ‘Accounts of Sixty Royal Pro- 
cessions and Entortainmonts In the City of 
London j’ (2) ‘ Bibliographical List of Loid 
Mayors’ Pageants,’ London, L831, 8vo(olao 
1837). 3. ‘ Annals and Antiquities of La- 
cock Abbey, Wilts,’ London, 1835, 8vo (with 
W. L. Bowles). 4. ‘ The Hundred of Alder- 
bury,’ London, 1837, fol. (with Sir R. 0, 
Iloare ; !t forms purl of ‘ Modern History of 
South Wiltshire,’ vol. v.) 6. ‘Description 
of the Church of St. Mary, Warwick, and of 
the Beauchamp Chapel,’ London [1838], 4to 
(seven plates ; an abridgment in 12mowa8 
also published). 6. ‘ Ancient Paintings in 
Fresco discovered in 1804 on the Walls of the 
OhapeloftheTrinityat Stratford-upon-Avon, 
from Drawings by T. Fisher,’ London, 1838, 
fol. 7 . ‘ Notices of Sir Rich. Lestrange’ (in 
W. J, Thoms's ‘Anecdotes,’ Camden Soc, 
No. 5, 1889). 8. ‘The Unton Inventories 
relating to Wadley and Faringdon, Berks, 
1596-1620,’ London, Berkshire Ashmolesn 
Soo. 1841, 4to. 9. ‘ The Fishmongers’ Pa- 
geant on Lord Mayor’s Day, 1616] ‘‘Obrvs- 
analeia,” by Anthony Munday [q.v.J, in twelve 
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S lates by H. Shaw, with Introduction,’ Lon- 
on, 1844, large fol. ; 2nd edit. 1869. 10. ‘Ex- 
amples of Decorative Tiles sometimes called 
Encaustic, engraved in facsimile,’ London, 
1845, 4to. 11. ‘ The Chronicle of Calais in 
the Reigns of Ilonry VII and Henry VIII to 
the Year 1640,’ London, 1846, 4to (Camden 
Soc. No. 86). 12. ‘Camden Miscellany,' 

London, 1847-75 (various contributions to 
vols. i. ii. iii. iv. and vii.) 18, * The Diary 
of Henry Machyu, 1660-63,’ London, 1848, 
4to (Camden. Soc. No. 42). 14. ‘Pilgrimages 
to St. Mary of Walsingham and St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, by Des. Erasmus, newly trans- 
lated,’ London, 1849, sm. 8vo; 2nd edit. 
1876. 16. ‘Description of the Armorial 
Window on the Staircase at Beaumanor, co. 
Leicester,’ London, privately printed [18491, 
8ro. 16. ‘ The Literary Remains of J. B. 
Hardy, F.S.A./ London, 1862, 8vo. 17. ‘ The 
Chronicle of Queen Jane and of Two Years 
of Q. Mary,’ London, 1862, 4to (Camden Soc. 
No 48). 18. ‘ Chronicle of the Grey Briars 
of London,’ London, 1862, 4to (Camden Soc. 
No. 63). 19. ‘Grants, &o.,from the Crown 
during the Reign of Edward V,’ London, 
1864, 4to (Camden Soc. No. 60). 20. ‘Lite- 
rary Remains of Edward VI, with Notes and 
Memoir,’ London, 1867-8, 2 vols. 4to (Rox- 
burgh Club). 21. ' Narratives of the Days of 
the Reformation chiefly from the MSS. of 
John Foxe,’ London, 1869, 4lo (Camden Soc. 
No. 77). 22. ‘Catalogue of Portraits of 
Edward VI,’ London, I860, 4to. 23. ‘The 
Armorial Windows erected in the Reign of 
Henry VI by John, Viscount Beaumont, and 
Katharine, Duchess of Norfolk, in Wood- 
house Chapel, by the Park of Beaumanor,’ 
1869, 4to and 8vo (privately printed). 
24. ‘ The Bokeof Noblesse addressed to Ed- 
ward IV, 1476, with Introduction,’ London, 
1860, 4to (Roxburgh e Club). 26. ‘ Notices 
of the Company of Stationers,’ London, 1861, 
4to. 26. ‘A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Works of the Camden Society, Loudon, 
1862, 4 to $ 2nd edit. 1872. 27. ‘ The Family 
Alliances of Denmark and Great Britain,’ 
London, 1868, 8 vo. 28. ‘Wills from Doctors’ 
Commons, 1496-1696,’ London, 1808, 4to 



of England and Wales.’ London, 1864, 8vo. 
30. ‘ History from Marble,' compiled in the 
Reignof Charles II by Thomas Dingley,’ Lon- 
don, 1867-8, 2 vols. 4to (Camden Soc. Nos. 
94 and 97). 81. ‘History of the Parish 

of Whalley and Houor of Clitheroe in the 
Counties of Lancaster and York, by T. D, 
Whitaker,’ 4th ed. revised, London, 1870-8, 
2 vols. 4to (the 2nd vol. posthumous). 
82. ‘ Bibliographical and Critical Account 


of Watson’s Mem oil's,’ London, 1871, 4to. 
S3. ‘The Legend of Sir Nicholas Throck- 
morton,’ London, 1874, 4to (Roxburghe 
Club). 84. 1 Autobiography of Anne, Lady 
Halkett,’ London, 1876, 4to (Camden Soc. 
new. ser. No. 18). Nos. 38 and 84 were 
posthumous. 

Nichols contributed many articles to the 
‘ Archooologia of the Society of Antiquaries,’ 
1881-73, vols. xxiii-xliv. ; the 1 Journal &c. 
of the Archaeological Institute,’ 1846-61; 
the ' Transactions of the London and Middle- 
sex Archaeological Association,’ vols. i-iv. ; 
and the * Collections of the Surrey Archaeo- 
logical Society/ vole. iii. and vi. 

The following periodicals were edited by 
him ! ‘ The Gentleman's Magazine,’ new ear. 
1851-6, vols. xxrvi-xlv. j ‘ Collectanea To- 
pographioa et Genealogica/ 1834-43, 8 vols., 
large 8vo ; ‘ The Topographer and Genealo- 
gist,’ 1846-58, 3 vols. 8vo; ‘The Herald and 
Genealogist,’ 1863-74, 8 vols. 8vo. 

[The chief source of information is the Me- 
moir of J. G. NioholB, by R. 0. Nichols, West- 
minster, 1874, 4to (enlarged from Herald and 
Genealogist, 1874, viii ), with photographs ; see 
also the Athenaeum, 28 Nov. 1873 ; Journal of 
Massachusetts Historical Soc. 1873, p. 122; 
Transactions of London and Middlesex Avclirco- 
logieul Soc. 1874, iv. 488 ; Times, 15 Nov. 1873 ; 
Annual Bcgistsr for 1873, p. 159; Life of Robert 
Surtees, 1852 ; Bigmore and Wyman’s Biblio- 
graphy of Printing, ii. 70-7.] H. B. T, 

NICHOLS, JOSIAS (1656P-16S9), puri- 
tan divine, bom probably about 1666, was 
educated at Oxford, where he graduated 
B A. 18 March 1578-4. In 1680 he was • 
presented by Nicholas St. Leger and his 
wife to the rectory of Enstwell, Kent. He 
was strictly puritan in his treatment of the 
Book of Common Prayer and ceremonies 
(Lansdovme MS. 42, f. 84; Stbype, Whit- 
gift, i. 271) ; end on the imposition of Whit- 
gift’s three articles in 1683 he declined to 
sign, and was described as a ringleader of 
the puritan ministers in Kent. Whilgift 
suspended him and his friends in February 
1683-4. In May 1684 some gentlemen of 
Kent interceded in their behalf. Nichols 
was restored, evidently by WMtgift’s fa- 
vour, as Dr. William Covet [q. v.] told him 
distinctly that tho archbishop h$d shown 
him more honour ‘ than many others of 
your quality and deserts ’ (Covex,, Modest 
Examination, chap, iii.) Ilis views, how- 
eve^ remained aB strongly puritan as before; 
he signed the book of discipline, and took 
part in the attempted erection of the ‘go- 
vernment’ in 1687, when ho was a mem- 
ber of a synod which met apparently in 
London (Stbyph, Annals, in. h. 477). XhiB 
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movement failed. But the prospect of 
James’s succession renewed tlie hopes of 
tlie party, and Nichols published his ‘Plea of 
the Innocent,’ in tho hope of reopening the 
controversy. It was answered on the part of 
the church, and at "Whitgift’s instigation, by 
Corel in his ‘ Modest and Reasonable Ex- 
amination of some things in use in the 
Church of England ’ (1604). On the part 
of the separatists, whom it equally casti- 
gated, it was answered by Sprint in his ‘ Con- 
siderations touching the Points in Difference 
between the godly Ministers . . . and the 
seduced Brethren of the Separation’ (1(308). 
As a conscquonce of his literary efforts, 
Nichols was deprived of the rectory of East- 
well in 1008. He appears to have spent the 
rest of his life in tho neighbourhood. In Sep- 
tember 1614 ‘ Mr. Josias Nichols of Looso ‘ 
protested at a meeting at Maidstone against 
the proposed heuovolenco to pay the king’s 
debts as not having boon sancl iouod by parlia- 
ment (Hist Midi'S. Comm. 10th liep. iv. 17). 
Nichols was buried at Eastwell on 16 May 
1039. 

Ilia works are : 1. ‘ The Order of House- 
hold Instruction, by which ovory Muster of 
a Family may easily . . . malm his House- 
hold to understand the . . . Principal Points 
of OhribtianRoligion, ’London, 1690. 2. ‘The 
Pica of the Innocent, wherein is averred that 
1 he Ministers and People falsely termed Puri- 
tan are injuriously slandered for Enemies 
of the State,’ &c., London, 1602 (epistle 
dedicat ory to .the archbishop, two editions 
of the some year). 3, ‘ Abraham’s Faith : 
that is, the old lloligion wherein ia taught 
that the Religion now publikoly taught, 
and defonded by Order in tho Church of 
England, is the only true Cat hoi ik and un- 
changeable Fuith of God’s Elect, and the 
pretended Religion, of the See of Rome a 
subtle, bastard, etc., Superstition,’ London, 
1003 (opistle dodioatory to tho archbishop 
and the lord chief-justice of England). 

[Foster's Alnmni Oxon. (1600-17M); Oxford 
University Register ; Neal's Puritans, i. 323-7; 
Brook’s Puritans; Hunbury’s Memorials; Lans- 
downo MS, 42 ; Roger Morrico MSS. A 328-30 
(Dr. Williams’s Likury); Strypo’s Whitgift uml 
Annuls ; line tod’s Kent, iii. 203 ; Ilisb. MSS. 
Comm. lOtb Rep, iv. 17; Covel’s Modest and 
Roasonubltf Examination ; Honry Ainsworth’s 
Connterpoysou,] W. A. S. 

NICHOLS, PHILIP O?, 164 7-1 860), 
protestan t writor, wus possibly rolat od to John 
Nichols, rector of Laudewodnack, or to the 
Nichols of' Trcioife in Madron (Boasts, Collect. 
Cornu/), p, 621). On 2-! March 1647 Richard 
Orispyn t prebendary of Exelur and rector of 
"VVoodleigU ( Crmmw’t) Letters, Parker Soc., 


p. 183), preached a sermon at 

against Luther’s doctrine that the scripture" 
are the touchstone of truth. Nichole uas 
present, and wrote Criepyn a letter of re! 
monstrance. A conference followed ‘ the 
Sunday after Corpus Chrisli day,’ at Eterben- 
ton, near Tot nee, where Crispyn was bene- 
flood; and subsequently Nichols published 
(1) ‘ The Copie ol‘ a Letter sente to one Moist® 
Ohrispyne, chnnon of Exeter, for that fo 
denied y“ Scripture to bo the Touche Stone 
or Trial of all other Doctrines : "Wherennlo 
is added an Apologie and a Bullwarke in De- 
fence of the same Letter.’ Colophon: 'written 
the vti Nov r . 1647. Imprinted at London,’ 
Dedicated ‘ to his singular good maister,Sii 
Peter Carewo,’ who had instigated tie print, 
ing. Tho w ork is strongly proteslant and 
outspoken. Nichols afterwords issued in a 
like spirit: (2) ‘ Hero begynneth agodly no w „ 
St nry of XII Mon that Muysos by the Com- 
mandment of God sent to spye out the Land 
of Canaan, of which XII only J osua and Caleb 
woro found fnythlulMessengers.’ Colophon: 
‘ Inprintcd at London, 10 May 1648.' On 
the thirty-third (unpaged) loaf he Bays: 'Tin 
Lord hath given us a young J osias, which , . , 
shall . . . finish tho building of the Holy 
Tomple.’ In tho lator form of the work this 
passage is altered thus: ‘God hath given 
us a gracious Judith, which shall finish the 
building of the Iloly Temple which hei 
father began, according to the pattern that 
the Lord hath proscribed in the Qohpol.’ 
This fixes 1658-9 as the date for this later 
edition, which hears the title: 'Tho History 
of tho XII Men that were sent to spye out 
the Lund of Canaan ; no less fruitful than 
true, and worthy to bn road of all.’ No place 
or dale; identical with No. 2, with the stated 
exceptions. Tanner also ascribes to Nichols 
the following: (3) ‘Ad Anglice protectorem 
Edwnrdum,’ and (4) ‘Contra Oomubiensium 
Robelliones,’ 1668. In their rebellion tho 
Cornish papists had demanded that Richard 
Crispyn, Nichols’s earliest opponent, should 
bo sont to thorn (Suiiriv, Creamer, p. 
206). 

Tliero was apparently another Philip Ni- 
chols, who was instituted to tho chuich 
of ICympton (Kinutou), diocese of Wells, 
28 Nov, 1602, on the presentment of Sir 
Francis Knollys. Tanner credits him with 
tho authorehip of tho ‘Rotation ol’ tho Third 
"Voyage of Sir Francis Drake,’ prepared for 
publication by Sir Francis Drake kiznselfj 
with a dedication to Elizabeth, dated 1692. 
Tho work was first published by Drake’s 
nephow, Sir Francis Drake, in 1626, with i 
dedication to Charles I, as ‘ Kir Francis Drake 
Revived/ &c., Loudon, 1026, 4to ; London, 
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1628, 4to ; and a much altered edition, Lon- 
don, 1662, 4to, 

[State Papers, Henry VIII, No, 6247, p. 168; 
Watt’s Bibl. Brit,; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib.; 
Bibl. Corniib. pp. 1117, 1461 ; Hazlitt's Bibliogr. 
Coll, and Notes, ii. 428 ; Ames's Typogr. Antiq. 
[Herbert), iv. 49, 322 ; Works in Brit, Mus.j 
1 W. A. S. 

NICHOLS, THOMAS (/, 1660), trans- 
lator of Thucydides, was a citizen and gold- 
smithofLondon. In 1660 there was published 
‘The Hystory writtons by Thucidides the 
Athenian of the warre which was hetweene 
the Pelopouesiane and the Athenyans trans- 
lated oute of Frenche into the Englyah lan- 

S i by Thomas Nicolls eitizeine and Gold- 
ox London. Imprinted the xxv day of 
July in the years of our Lords God a thou- 
sands fyue hundredd and fyftye.’ Prefixed 
is ‘the tenoure of the kynges maiesties most 
graeyoue priuilege for seuen yeares ; ’ this 
is dated 24 Teh, 1640-60, and grants Nichols 
full copyright for the term specified. The 
work is dedicated to Sir John Cheka. Nichols 
knew no Greek, and depended entirely on the 
Trench version of Claude de SeysBel, biahop 
of Marseilles in 1610, and archbishop of Turin 
in 1617, whose translation was published at 
Paris in 1627. No other English translation 
appeared till Hobbes’s version of 1082. 

Theprinter of Nichols’svolumeis unknown. 
It has been assigned to the press of John 
Wayland; but this ascription is due to John 
Baglord, who pasted into his copy W ay land’s 
colophon, cut from another hook (cl. Hart. 
MS. 6929). Bagford’s copy came into the 
possession of Herbert, who was deceived by 
Bagford’s device, and gave currency to the 
statement that Wayland printod the volume 
(of. Sinker, Sixteenth-Century Boohs in 
Trinity College , Cambridge-, AiUEB, Typogr. 
Antiq. ed. Herbert). 

Another Thomas Nichols (Jl. 1664), a 
London merchant, went about 1664 to the 
Canary Islands as factor for Thomas Lok [see 
under Lok, Sir William], Anthony Hick- 
man, and Edward Castelin, ‘who in those 
days were worthio merchants and of great 
credit in London ’ [of. art. Nicholas, Tho- 
mas]. Nichols spent seven years in the 
islands, and after returning home found 
so many errors in Andrew The vet’s ‘New 
founds Worlde,’ which appeared in an Eng- 
lish translation from the Trench in 1668, that 
he placed his own. observations briefly on 
record. His work was entitled ‘ A Descrip- 
tion of the Canary Islands and Madera, with 
their remarkable Fruits and Commodities. 1 
It was included in Hakluyt's ‘Principall 
Navigations,’ 1599 (vol. ii. blr. iv. pp. 3-7). 
[Authorities cited.] S. L. 


NICHOLS, WILLIAM (1666-1716), 
Latin poet, born in 1656, was son of the Rev. 
Henry Nichols or Nicols of Hilton, near Oow- 
hridge, Glamorganshire. He matriculated 
at Oxford from Christ Church as a ‘poor 
scholar’ on 14 April 1671, and graduated 
B.A. on 24 March 1074-6, M.A. in 1677 
(Foster, Alumni Oxon, 1600-1714, iii.1070). 
On 4 June 1690 he was presented to the 
rectory of Cheadle, Cheshire, but resigned 
it on his appointment to the rectory of 
Stockport in the same county on 24 March 
1608-4. He died towards the end of 1716. 
On 9 June 1692 he married, at Flixton, near 
Manchester, Elizabeth, daughter of Peter 
Egerton of Slrnwe, Lancashire, and by her, 
who died on 1 Oct. 1708, aged 43, he had 
several children. She was buried in Chester 
Cathedral, where her husband placed a mo- 
nument, with an elegant Latin inscription, 
to her memory. 

Nichols, who was a good classical scholar, 
wrote : 1. ‘ De Litens Inventis libri sex,’ 
London, 1711, a little thick 6vo of 387 pages, 
dedicated to ThomaB, earl of Pembroke, and 
composed entirely in Latin elegiacs. In the 
sixth book he refers to Stockport and itB 
beautiful situation, and also notices Man- 
chester and the neighbouring country in 
Derbyshire. 2. ‘Orationes du®: una Gu- 
lielnu Nicols, A. M., altera Barthol. Zie- 
genbalgii, missionarii Daniciad Indos Orien- 
taleB : utraque coram venerabili Societate 
pro promovenda Religions Christiana habita 
Londini, Deo. 29, 1716. Accedit utriusque 
orationis versio Anglicana,’ 8vo, London, 
1716. 3. ‘ UepVApxav libri septem: acce- 
dunt Liturgiea,’ 2 pts. 12mo, London, 1717. 
The first part, which is inseribed to William 
W ake, archbishop of Canterbury, is a para- 
phrase on the church catechism in Latin 
hexameters, in the form of a dialogue be- 
tween master and pupil. The ‘ Liturgiea,’ 
dedicated to Sir William Dawes [q. v.j, arch- 
bishop of York, consists of translations of 
some portions of the book of common prayer 
into Latin verse. 

[Eaiwakor’a East Cheshire, i. 394, ii. 666; 
Henrne’s Notes and Collections (Oxf.Hist. Soc.), 
ii. 299.] G. G. 

NICHOLS, WILLIAM LUKE (1802- 
1889), antiquary, horn at Gosport, Hampshire, 
10 Aug. 1802, was the eldest son of Luke 
Nichols, of that plaoe, merchant. He ma- 
triculated at Queen's College, Oxford, on 
28 Feb. 1821, and graduated B.A. 1826, 
M.A. 1829. In 1827 he woe ordained in the 
English church, being licensed to the curacy 
of Keyneham, Somerset. While the cholera 
was raging in England, he had the undivided 
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Caro, as curate in. sole charge, of the enormous 
parish of Eedmlnster, near Bristol. From 
1 Feb, 1884 to 81 March 1889 he was minis- 
ter of the church of St. James, Bath; for 
twelve mouths he was stationed at Trinity- 
Church, Bath ; he was then in oharge of a 
district church near Ottery St. Mary, Devon; 
and from 1846 to 1861 he held on his own 
nomination the rectory of BucMand Mona- 
chorum, near Plymouth. Nichols then re- 
turned to Bath, where he dwelt in the east 
wing of Lansdown Crescent, collected a 
valuable library, and acquired a great know- 
ledge of literature, In 1868, and for several 
years afterwards, he lived at the Wyke, on 
Grasmere. For two or three years before 
1870 he resided at the old Manor House, 
Keynshom, but from that data until his 
death his home was at the Woodlands, on 
the borders of the Quantocks, in Somerset, 
and midway between Nether Stowey and 
Alfoxden. Nichols travelled frequently in 
foreign countries, and was well acquainted 
with the scenery and antiquities of Spain, 
Italy, Sicily, Greece, and Palestine. He 
died at the Woodlands on 26 Sept. 1889, 
and was buried with his parents in the family 
vault in Gosport churchyard on 2 Oct. By 
his will he left the parish the funds for the 
completion of a campanile, or bell-tower, 
which he had begun to erect. It cost, with 
the bells, the sum of 2,6001 

Nichols had groat knowledge of literature, 
and frequently contributed to periodicals. 
He published at Bath in 1888 a pamphlet 
entitled ‘Horro Romance, or a visit to a 
Homan Villa,’ which was suggested by the 
discovery, during the formation of the Great 
Western Railway, of the silo of a llomun 
villa at Newton St. Loe ? near Bath. The 
ucoount of the excavations was followed 
by a poem of 120 lines in blank verso (of. 
Soaeiii, Agues Solis, pp. 114-16). Nichols 
editod in 1866 the ‘Remains of the Rev. 
Francis Kilverl 1 [q. v.] He was elected 
F.S.A. on 2 Feb. 1806. Ho printed at Bath 
for private circulation inl878apaperon'The 
Quantocks and their Associations,’ which he 
read before the Bath Lit erary Club on 11 Doo. 
1871. It was interesting to the lovers of 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Sir Humphry Davy, 
ThelwnlL, and Charles Lloyd. A second edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged, with map and 
oleven illustrations, came out in 1891 . Among 
the illustrations were photographs of the 
author and of his house, Ths Woodlands. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886; Guardian, 

2 Oct. 1888, p. 1464 ; Bath Chronicle (by Mr. 
Poach and the Rev. H. M. S earth), 8 and 10 Oct. 
1880; Peach's Historic Houses in Bath, 2ndser, 
p.7.3 W.P.O. 


NICHOLSON. [See also Nicolson,] 
NIOHpLSON, BRINSLEY, M.D.I1824-. 

1802), Elizabethan scholar, born in 1824 at 
Fort George, Scotland, was the eldest sonof 
B. W. Hewitt son Nicholson, of the army 
medical staff. After a boyhood passed at 
Gibraltar, Malta, and the Gape, where hh 
father was stationed, he entered Edinburgh 
University in 1841, in due time tooh his 
degree, and finished his medical studies in 
Paris. Becoming an army surgeon he bpent 
Borne years in South Africa, and aaw sor- 
vice in the Kafir wars iu 1868 and 1864. 
His careful observation and knowledge of 
the native tribes wore shown in the genea- 
logical tables of Kafir chiefs contributed by 
him to a ‘ Compendium of Kafir Laws and 
Customs ’ printed by the government of Bri- 
tish Kaffraria at MoimtCokeinl868. During 
his long rides and lonely hours in tlieso yearn 
the study of Shakespeare proved a constant 
solace. He was in China during the war 
of 1800, and present at tliq famous loot of 
the Summer Palace at Pekin; and in New 
Zealand took part in tlio Maori war, which 
onded in 1864. About 1870 he retired from 
the army, and, settling near London, he de- 
voted himself serioubly to Elizabethan litera- 
ture. 

In 1876 he edited, for the then recently 
formed New SlinkepBre Society, tho first Mo 
and the first quarto of ‘ Henry the Fifth,’ and 
began the preparation of tho ‘Parallel Texts' 
of the same play, issuod in 1877. This he was 
prevented Lorn completing by eevere illness. 
II e aftor wards roadsovoral papers at meetings 
of thB New Shakspere Society, and, en- 
couraged by his friend and fellow-student, 
Profossor AV. T. Gairdnor of Glasgow, he 
brought out in 1880 an excellent reprint ol 
Reginald Scot’s ‘Discoverio of Witchcraft' 
(1684). He subsequently worked on editions 
of Jonson, Chapman, and Domic ; but he suc- 
ceeded in bringing near completion only his 
edition of ‘ Tho Best Plays of Ben Jonson,’ 
which was published posthumously in 1898, 
with an introduction by Professor 0. H, 
Horford, in the Mormaid Series (2 vols.) 
His edition of Donne’s pooms was completed 
for the Muses’ Library in 1896. IIo was an 
occasional contributor’ to ' Notes and Queries, 1 
the ‘ Atbomenm/ ‘Antiquary,’ and ‘Shake- 
speariana.’ Without being brilliant, his 
habits of accuracy and bis full acquaint- 
ance with the literature of the period gave 
value to his critioism, and he was always 
ready to help a fellow soliolar. He died 
14 Sept. 1802. He had married in 1876, and 
his wife survived him. 

[Private information.] 
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NICHOLSON, CHARLES (1795-1837), 
flautist and composer, son of Charles Ni- 
cholson, flautist, was born at Liverpool in 
1795. Trained under his lather, he went to 
London when quite young, and soon gained 
tt position in the front rank of flautists. On 
the foundation of the lloyal Academy of 
Music in 1822 he was appointed professor of 
the flute, and soon after became principal at 
the Italian Opera. He played also at Drury 
Lane and at the Philharmonic Society’s con- 
certs, where several of his compositions for 
the flute were performed from 1823 to 1842. 
As a soloist he was much engaged, both in 
London and the provinces, but, owing to im- 
provident habits, was in the end reduced to 
absolute poverty. He died in London on 
26 March 1837, having been supported in 
his illness by Messrs. Clementi and Messrs. 
Collard. His father greatly increased the tone 
of the flute by enlarging tne finger-holes, and 
the son still further improved the instrument. 
He had some talent for composition, but was 
imperfectly educated, and had often to obtain 
the aid of professional musicians in arrang- 
ing his works. His best original composi- 
tion is the ‘ Polonaise with " Nitty TVrell,” ’ 
and his 1 Complete Preceptor for the German 
Flute 1 (London, cir. 1820) was at one time 
extensively used. A complete list of his 
compositions, including concertos, fantasias, 
solos, and other pieces, all for the flute, is 
given by Hoekstro (p. 614). 

[Eorkstro's Treatise ou the Flute ; Quar- 
terly Musical Mag.izino, 1823; Biographical 
Dictionary of Musicians, 1824 ; Hogarth's His- 
tory of the Philharmonic Society ; Grove’s Dic- 
tionary of Music.] J, C. H. 

NICHOLSON, Sib FRANCIS (1660- 
1728), colonial governor, obtained a commis- 
sion in the army as ensign 9 Jan, 1678, and 
os lieutenant 6 May 1684. He subsequently 
complied with the requirements of James II 
by kneeling when mass was celebrated in the 
king’s tent at Hounslow. When, in 1086, 
the whole body of colonies north of Chesa- 
peake Bay were formed into a single province 
under Sir Edmund Andros [q. v.J, Nicholson 
was appointed lieutenant-governor, and re- 
mained at Now York to represent his superior 
officer. Although in other situations in life 
he displayed considerable intelligence and a 
fair share of energy and executivo power, it 
cannot he said that he showed any of these 
qualities during his term of office in New York. 
In the spring of 1689 the news of the revolu- 
tion reached New England, and the men of 
Boston rose and deposed Andros. Nicholson 
contrived by indiscreet language to fall out 
with the commander of the Nesv York militia, 
and to excite a belief that he was meditating 


' violent measures of retaliation. The people, 
headed by Jacob Leisler, a resolute, illiterate 
brewer of German origin, rose and took pos- 
I fession of the forts at Now York. Nicholson, 
feelingpoBsiblythat his position aslieutenant- 
governor was not one of full responsibility, 
took ship for England. A commission to him 
was actually on its wav from the newly esta- 
blished sovereigns William and Mary. In 
: the absence of Nicholson this fell into the 
| hands of Leister. Thus Nicholson’s flight was 
I largely the cause of the subsequent troubles, 
ending in the execution of the rebel leaders. 

In suite of this failure Nicholson was ap- 
pointed. lieutenant-governor of Virginia in 
1690, and his discharge of that office forme 
perhaps themost creditable part ofhis colonial 
career, He devoted his energy with no little 
success to the foundation of a college, named 
in honour of the sovereigns the College of 
William and Mary, to the establishment of 
schools and to the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the clergy. lie contributed 8001. to 
the first of these objects. In all these matters 
he was aided by James Blair, who had been 
appointed commissary for Virginia by the 
Bishop of Loudon. Nicholson’s despatches 
at this time are full of interest. In two im- 
portant matters he thoroughly anticipated 
the colonial policy of the next century. He 
urged on the English government the neces- 
sity of seeing that the colonists were ade- 
quately supplied with uommodities, especially 
with clothing. Otherwise, he thought, they 
would no longer devote themselves exclu- 
sively to tobacco-growing, but would manu- 
facture, and so compete with the English 
producer. Hb also urged the need for an 
effective union of the colonies against Canada. 
N icholson no doubt had many faults. He was 
passionate, high-handed, and a loose liver. 
But no public man saw more clearly the 
need for a vigorous policy against Canada, or 
dinned it more emphatically and persistently 
into the ears of the English government. 

In 1694 Lord Howard of Effingham, the 
titular governor under whom Nicholson was 
deputy, died. The post was conferred, not 
on N icholson, but on AndroB. Nicholson and 
his friends resented his neglect. It was 
deemed expedient to remove him from the 
colony altogether, and in January 1604 he 
was appointed governor of Maryland. Here 
his good fortune deserted him. Maryland, 
founded by a Romanist proprietor, had now 
become largely imbued with nonconformity 
and whiggery. Nicholeon, a churchman, a 
tory, and a rake, was wholly unacceptable, 
and the State Papers are full of his disputes 
with the colonists and their attacks on him. 

In 1698he returned to Virginia as governor, 
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His second term of office was far less suc- 
cessful than his first. He irritated the colo- 
nists by attempting to transfer the seat of 

f ovemment from Jamestown to the Middle 
'lactations, a few miles inland, where he 
made an abortive effort to establish a capital 
city, Williamsburg, He also displeased the 
assembly by pressing them to contribute 
towards a fort on the north-west frontier of 
New York. This policy, however, though 
distasteful to the colonists, was probably wise 
in itself, and also acceptable to the English 
government. Nicholsonfurtherrecommended 
himself to the authorities at home, and in 
some measure to the Virginians, by his energy 
in capturing a pirate. His anger against the 
Virginian assembly on account of their frus- 
tration of his schemes led him to recommend 
to the crown that all the American colonies 
should be placed under a viceroy, and that a 
standing army should he maintained among 
them at their own expense. But this project 
was not approved by Queen Annu and her 
ministers, aud in April 1705 he was recalled. 

During the next fifteen years such public 
services as he discharged were of a military 
nature, and directed against tho French in 
Canada. As early as 1G89 Colonel Bayard, 
one of the leading men of New York, had 
urged on Nicholson the need for active opera- 
tions against Canada. In 1709 he aud a 
Scottish soldier, Colonel Veitch, were placed 
in joint command of a force — .partly Engl ish, 
partly to he supplied by the colonists — which 
was to attack Canada, Nicholson, in com- 
mand of fifteen hundred men, advanced from 
Albany alone: the Hudson to Wood Creek, 
near Lake Champlain. There he was de- 
layed, waiting for an English fleet to arrive 
at Boston. Sickness sciaod on the camp, the 
force melted away, and the expedition was 
a total failure. 

Nicholson returned to England, commis- 
sioned by the Massachusetts assembly to urgo 
on the English government the need for action 
not against Canada, but against Acadia. The 
ministry approved the scheme. A force con- 
sisting of lour hundred marines and fifteen 
hundred colonial militia, supported by five 
ships, was sent against Port Royal. After a 
short siege the place surrendered, and Acadia, 
having no other Btronghold, became English 
territory. In 1711 the operations against 
Canada were resumed. Again Nicholson, at 
the head of a land force, advanced as far as 
Wood Creek. There, hearing of the failure 
which attended the fleet under Sir Hovedon 
Walker in its attack on Quehoc, he retreated 
to Albany and disbanded his force. 

In 1713 Nicholson was appointed governor 
of Acadia, Thore he seems to have displayed 


that arrogant and overhearing temper which 
constituted the worst side of his character 
For the most part, however, he seems to have 
left the duties of his post to be fulfilled by 
deputy. 

In 1719 the privy council and the lords of 
regency, acting for the king, then inHanover 
decided that the proprietors of South Carolina 
had forfeited their charter, and, exercising 
the rights of tho crown in such a case, ap- 
pointed Nicholson as governor. No resist- 
ance was made to the exercise of his authority 
either by the proprietors or their adherents. 
Nicholson’s conduct, if we may believe the 
principal historian of tho colony, recalled his 
best days as an administrator in Virginia, 
Under tho feeble rule of the proprietors the 
colony had wollnigh drifted into anarchy, 
and the Cherokee Indians on the frontier 
were threatening. Nicholsoningratiatedhim- 
solf with the colonibta, promoted the build- 
ing of schools and churches, and succeeded 
in conciliating tho Oherokocs. In June 1725 
Nicholson returned to England on leave, and 
does not socm again to have visited America, 
lie hud been knighted in 1720, and he was 
now promoted lieutenant-general. lie re- 
tained the nominal governorship of the colony 
until his death, which took place in London 
on 6 March 1728. 

Nicholson was author of: 1. ‘Journal of 
an Expedition for the Reduction of Port 
Royal, London, 1711 : a rare quarto, which 
was reprinted by the Nova Scotia Historical 
Society in 1879. 2. ‘An Apology or Vindi- 
cation of Francis Nicholson, Governor of 
South Carolina, from the Unjust Aspersions 
cast upon him by some of tlie Members of 
the Bahama Company,’ London, 1724, 8vo. 

[ lirodhoad's Hist, of How York, Hew York 
Colonial Documents; Colonial Documents and 
Stato Papers ; Purkman’s Half-Century of Con- 
flict. | Hewitt’s Hist, of South Carolina : Apple- 
ton’s Cyclop, of American Biography; Transac- 
tions of Nova Scotia Historical Soc. ; Brit. Mas. 
Cat.) J, A. D. 

NICHOLSON, FRANCIS (1650-1781), 
theologian, son of Thomas NiuliolBon, was 
baptised on 27 Oet. 1650 at the collegiate 
church at Manchester, and admitted a ser- 
vitor of University College, Oxford, early in 
1066. He graduated B. A. on 18 Jau, 1660, 
and M. A. on 4 June 1673, and after his ordi- 
nation * preached at Oxford and near Can- 
terbury ’ (Woon). Obadiah Walker [q. v.] 
was his tutor at Oxford, and from him he 
appears to have acquired his high church and 
Roman catholic views. A sermon in favour 
of penance, which lie preached at St, Mary’s 
Church, Oxford, on 20 Juno 1680, caused 
him to he charged before the vice-chancellor 
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with spreading false doctrine, and he was 
ordered to recant. This, however, he de- 
clined to do, and his name was reported to 
the bishop, ‘ to stop his preference.’ On the 
accession of James II he avowed himself a 
Homan catholic, and became an ardent 
champion of his adopted church. He at- 
tempted in vain to persuade John Hudson 
of TjniversityCollege to beoome an adherent 
of the king (Heakkh), In 1688 he WTote an 
appendix to Abraham W oodhead’s 'Discourse 
on the Eucharist,’ entitled ‘ The Doctrine of 
the Church of England concerning the sub- 
stantial Presence and Adoration of our B. 
Saviour in the Eucharist asserted,’ &c. On 
the deposition of James II in 168S Nicholson 
joined the English College of Carthusians 
at Niewport in the Netherlands, but the 
austerities of their rule obliged him about 
four years afterwards to leave the order, and 
he returned to England. Thence he shortly 
proceeded to Lisbon, in the service of Queen 
Catherine, widow of Charles H, He spent 
some years at the Portuguese court, formed 
a close intimacy with the heads of the Eng- 
lish College at Lisbon, and afterwards retired 
to an estate which he had purchased at Pera, 
a suburb of Constantinople. 

About 1720 he conveyed the whole of hie 
property to the Lisbon College on the under- 
standing that Ms debts should be paid, and 
that hoard and lodging, besides a sum of 121. 
a year, should be allowed him for life. He 
died at the college on 18 Aug. 1781, aged 
nearly 81. 

[Wood’s Atlionse Oxon. (BHbs), iv. 449; 
Jobbb’b Chatham Popery Tracts (Chatham Soc.), 
ii. 359 ; Hearne’s Collections (Oxf, Hist. Soc.), 
i. 404, ii. 61, 98; Gillow'a Bibl. Dict.vol.lv., 
manuscript, from extract kiadly communicated 
by the author ; Manohaatar Cathedral Beg.] 

0. w. S. 

NICHOLSON, FRANCIS (1768-1844), 
painter in water-colours, born on 14 Nov. 
1763 at Pickering in Yorkshire, was son of 
Francis Nicholeon, a weaver. Alter receiv- 
ing a good education in his native town, 
the hoy, who was first destined by his father 
to become a tailor, was placed with an artist, 
at Scarborough for instruction. After a three 
years' residence there he returned to Picker- 
ing, where for two years he occupied himself 
in painting portraits and pictures of horses, 
dogs, and gome for local patrons. Seven 
months' study followed iu London, under a 
German artist named Metz, who was an effi- 
cient figure-painter. Returning to Yorkshire, 
hs increased his practice by taking views 
about the houses and estates of the gentry. 
After nine more months of study in London 
hs again returned to Pickering, and probably 
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about this time began his practice ha water- 
colour, 

In 1788 he removed to Whitby, and was 
at first chiefly employed in painting por- 
traits, But the beauty of the Mulgrave 
Woods induced him to devote himself to 
landscape, and during the next nine years 
he gradually made a reputation by selling 
his drawings in Scarborough during the 
season, as well as in London. He practised 
a method of reproducing hie views by etching 
on a soft ground and taking impressions with 
black lead. In 1789 he first sent drawings 
to the London exhibitions. 

About 1792 he left Whitby for Enares- 
borough, where he resided three years, and 
found many patrons in Harrogate. With Sir 
Henry Tnite he spent some time each year, 
sketohing in his company. Another patron, 
Lord Bute, not only bought many drawings, 
hut commissioned him to make a set of 
sketches of the island of Bute. Accordingly, 
in 1794 he made an extensive tour through 
Bute and the districts round. On his return 
to Yorkshire he removed, in 1798, to Ripon. 
Sir Henry Tuite induced him in 1800 to 
settle near him at Weybridge, and shortly 
afterwards he purchased No. 10 Titchfield 
Street, London, where for many years he 
carried on a very large practice as an artist 
and a teacher of drawing. 

Nicholson was one of the ten artists who 
on 30 Nov. 1804 joined together to form the 
Society of Painters in Water-colours. Of 
this society he was a member, and he was a 
very large contributor to its exhibitions till its 
dissolution iu 1812. Tho Society of Painters 
in Oil and Water-colours was immediately 
started on its collapse, and of the new so- 
ciety Nicholson was elected president ; but 
in 1818 he resigned his office and severed 
his connection with the society. He was 
specially permitted to exhibit as a member in 
the following year, hut after that date his name 
does not again appear in their catalogues. He 
was also a contributor to an exhibition of 
1 paintings in water-colours, ’beingrepresented 
in 1814 by twenty-one works, and in its 
final exhibition of 1816 by three works. 
Betweenl789 andl838he exhibited with tho 
Society of Artists six works, with tho Royal 
Academy eleven, and at Suffolk Street one. 

Nicholson published in 1820 ' The Prac- 
tice of Drawing and Pointing Landscapes 
from Nature in WaLer-colours/ London. 
The hook passed quickly through several 
enlarged editions. Profiting by the newly 
invented art of lithography, he exeouted 
several hundred drawings on stone, which 
ho used as drawing copies. Of his litho- 
graphs maybe mentioned eighty-one sketches 
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of British scenery, obi. fob, 1821, and six 
views of Scarborough, imp. fol., 1822, lle- 
tween 1 Aug. 1792 and 2 Nov. 1801 he 
contributed fourteen drawings to Walker’s 
‘Copper Plate Magazine.’ Engravings after 
his works also appeared in the ‘ Beauties of 
England and Wales,’ ‘ Havel’s Aquatints of 
Noblemen’s and Gentlemen’s Seats,' ‘The 
Northern Cambrian Mountains,’ fol., 1820, 
and ‘Facsimiles of Water-colour Drawings,’ 
published by Bowyer in 1 826. 

Nicholson was not only an efficient and 
industrious artist, but interested himself in 
many other subjects. He had a good know- 
ledge of optics, mechanics, and musio. His 
attainments as a chemist enabled him to make 
successful experiments in the use of colours 
which did much to advance water-colour art. 
He was skilled in organ-building, and during 
his last years wrote his autobiography. He 
died at his house, 62 Charlotte Street, Port- 
land Place, 6 March, 1844, aged 90. 

Nicholson well deserves the name gene- 
rally given to liim ns the ‘ Father of Water- 
colour Painting.’ Tie advanced that art from 
mere papor-staming with light tints to the 
production of a depth of tone and variety of 
shade and colour that the earlier practitioners 
of the art never dreamt of. With harmony 
and beauty of colouring he combined an 
accurate knowledge of drawing, which made 
his work papular. Ini 837 he painted aportrait 
of himself; then in his eighty-fifth year, 
thirty inches by twenty-five inches, which he 
presented to his brother at Pickering. ThisiB 
(1894) in the possession of a collateral de- 
scendant, Mr. Geo. Wranghain Ilardy, who 
published a short account of Francis Nichol- 
son in the ‘Yorkshire County Magazine,’ 
April 1891. Mention is also made tlioro of 
a portrait taken from a lithograph published 
about 1816. 

A daughter, Marianna, in 1830 marriod 
Thomas Crofton Oiokur [q. v.], and apparently 
exhibited two Scotch landscapes at Spring 
Gardens in 1816. 

A Bon, Annum Nicholson (1788-1833), 
after serving in tho royal navy, devoted him- 
self to art. From 181 3 to 18J 0 lie was in 
Ireland, hut about 1818 he settled in Lon- 
don, where he practised as an artist and 
teacher of drawing. In 1821 he made asketoh- 
ing tour through North Wales and a part of 
Ireland, and in the following summer visited 
Guernsey, Jersey, and Yorkshire. His works, 
which are numerous but generally small in 
size, are accurately drawn and highlyfinished, 
and in style much resemble those of his 
father. 

‘Six Views of Picturesque Scenery in 
Goathland,’ 1821, and ‘ Six Views of Pic- 


turesque Scenery in Yorkshire/ 1822 p,a 
lished at Malton, were the work of Gm,!' 
Nioholbow (1787-1878), probably Fianci* 
nephew and pupil, who died at Filey, 7 J ane 
1878, in his ninety-first year, and was buned 
at Old Malton. He was an indefatigable 
artist, but his pictures never attained my 
great excellence. * 

[Roget’e History of the Old Water-colour 
Society, vol. i. ; Yorkshire County M.ig, 18 bi 
G raves's Diet, of Artists; Redgrave’s Diet of 
Artists of the Engl. School , Oroftoa CroWi 
Walk from London to Fulham,] A. if 


NICHOLSON, GEORGE (1700-1826) 
printer and author, born in 1700, was the sea 
of John Nicholson, bookseller, who removed 
from Keighley in Yorkshire to Bradford in 
the same county in 1781, and set up the first 
printing press in Bradford. George began 
business with a brother at Bradford about 
1784, and afterwards acted on his own. ac- 
count successively at Bradford, Manchester 
Poughnill, near Ludlow, and at Stourportin 
Worcestershire. He possessed great taste 
and originality os a typographer, and many 
of tho productions of his pross, especially 
those written or edited by hunsolf, although 
published at a low price, were models of neat- 
ness and even of beauty. Many of them 
wore illustrated by pretty vignottos on wood 
by Thomas Bewick and others, and on 
oopper by Bromley. Some of his first pub- 
lications at Bradford were chap-books. He 
produced a serios of 126 cards, on which 
were printed favourite pieces. These cards 
were sold at a penny and throe halfpence 
each. When ho removed to Manchester in 
1797, or earlier, he commenced the publica- 
tion of his ‘Liforary Miscellany, or Selec- 
tions and Extracts, Classical anil Scientific, 
with Originals, in Prose and Verse.' Each 
number consisted of a distinct subjeot, and 
tho whole aeries oxtended to about sixty 
prats, or twenty volumos. Nicholson, who 
was a convinced vogetarian, died at Stour- 
port on 1 Nov. 1826, 

He was author or compiler of the follow- 
ing works : 1, ‘On the Conduct of Man to 
Inforior Animals,’ Manchester, 1797. 2. ‘On 
the Primeval Food of Man ; Arguments in 
favour of Vegetable Food/ Poughnill, 1801, 
3. ‘ On Food/ 1808. 4. ‘ Tho A dvoenta and 
Friend of Woman.’ 6. ‘ Tho Mental Friend 
and Rational Companion.’ 0. ‘Directions 
for the Improvement of tho Mind.’ 7. ‘ The 
Juvenile Preoeptor, or n Course of Rudi- 
mentnl Reading/ 1800, 3 vols. 8. 1 Steno- 
graphy, or a Now Systom of Shorthand,’ 
Poughnill, 1806. This was written with the 
assistance of his brother Samuel, school- 
master, of Manchester. The system is 
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Afavor’s. 9. 'The Cambrian Traveller’s Guide,’ 
Stourport, 1808, 12mo; 2nd edition, 1812; Srd 
>dition, revised by the author’s son, the Rev, 
Emilius Nicholson, incumbent of Minsterley, 
Shropshire. 

[Qent. Mag. 1825, pt. ii. p. 642; Timperley’s 
Diet, of Printers, 1839, p. 896; Biog. Diet, 
of Living Authors, 1816, p. 261 ; Manchester 
Guardian, 28 Nov. 1874 ; Bradford Antiquaiy, 
1888 , p 281 ; Williams's Catena of Authorities 
on Flesh Eating, 1881, p, 190, Westhy-Gibson’s 
Bibliogr. of Shorthand, 1887, p. 142.] 0. W. S. 

NICHOLSON, GEORGE(1796P-1889P), 
artist, was son of Mrs. Isabella Nicholson 
(n6e Wilkinson), and brother of Samuel and 
Isabella Nicholson. The whole family en- 
gaged in artistic work. The mother executed 
remarkable copies in needlework of well- 
known pictures. These were wrought in silk 
with the finest needles ; and in some cases of 
landscapes the sky was painted on a back- 
ground of eilk velvet. A specimen of her 
work in the writer’s possession is a copy of 
‘ The Grecian Votary, by Nicholas Poussin, 
in the National Gallery. A similar copy of 
‘Belshazzar’s Feast’ and a portrait of 
Qeorge III were, with many other examples 
of Mrs. Nicholson’s handicraft, exhibited in 
Liverpool, and disposed of there about 1847. 

Between 1827 and 1838 George exhibited 
at the Liverpool Academy exhibitions some 
fifty drawings, mostly landscapes in water- 
colour or in pencil. With his elder brother 
Samuel (who drew with great skill with the 
lead-pencil, painted in water-colours, and 
taught drawing) he published : ‘ Twenty-six 
Lithographic Drawings in the Vicinity of 
Liverpool,’ fol. Liverpool, 1821 ; and 'Fids 
Newydd and Valle Crucis Abbey,’ 1824, 
plates, 4to. The illustrations were drawn in 
a fine line, and more resemble woodcuts than 
was usual in early lithographs. George is 
believed to have died about 1839. Samuel 
died from the effects of the bite of a mad dog 
about 1825. A sister, Isabella Nicholson, 
exhibited drawings in water-colour and pencil 
of flowers, birds, and occasionally landscapes, 
at the Liverpool Academy between 1829 
and 1845. 

[Liverpool Exhibition Catalogues; private in- 
formation.] A. N. 

NICHOLSON, ISAAC (1789-1818), 
wood-engraver, born at Melmesby in Cum- 
berland, in 1789, was apprenticed to John 
Bewick [q. v.J, the famous wood-engraver, at 
N ewcastle-on-Tyne. His work was entirely 
in the manner of his master, whose style he 
imitated more successfully than many of 
Bewick’s other pupils. He copied some of 
Bewick’s ‘ Quadrupeds ’ with great success, 


and also his lithograph of 'The Cadger’s 
Trot.’ Other woodcuts by Nicholson are to 
he found in Hodgson’s ‘History of North- 
umberland,’ Flower’s ‘Visitation of the 
County of Durham,’ Watts’s ‘Hymns,’ &c. 
He also engraved on copper a trade-card for 
Robert Spencer, turner and carver, of New- 
castle. Nicholson died on 18 Oct. 1848, 
aged 59. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Hugo’s Bewick 
Collector.] L. C. 

NICHOLSON, JOHN (d. 1638), pro- 
testant martyr. [See LiMBBBT.] 

NICHOLSON, JOHN (1730-1798), 
Cambridge bookseller, son of a farmer at 
Mountsorrel in Leicestershire, was probably 
the ‘John, son of Edward Nichols (P) and 
Mary his wife,’ who was baptised at St. 
Peter’s Church, Mountsorrel, on 19Aprill730 
(parish register). On 28 March 1762 he mar- 
ried Anne, the only child of Robert Watts 
(A. 31 Jan. 1751-2), a bookseller in Cam- 
bridge, who started the first circulating 
library in the town about 1745. By this 
marriage he succeeded to Watts’s business 
and to his sobriquet of ‘Maps,’ which he 
had gamed by his habit of announcing him- 
self at the doors of his customers by calling 
out ‘ maps.’ Both business and habit were 
energetically continued by Nicholson, who 
acquired a large connection among the stu- 
dents of the university, supplying them with 
their class-books by subscription. He died 
on 8 Aug. 1796, and was buried in the 
ohurohyard of St. Edmund, Cambridge. 
His widow lived till 7 Feb. 1814. Nicholson 
was greatly respected in Cambridge. He 
was both a good tradesman and a generous 
friend, readily allowing the free use of his 
library to poor students, whom even his 
moderate ohaTges would have debarred from 
the privilege, His portrait, painted by 
Reinagle, hangs on the staircase of the uni- 
versity library. It was engraved by Cald- 
well in 1790, and the engraving was sold for 
the benefit of Addenbrooke’s hospital ; an- 
other, engraved by Baldrey, is mentioned by 
Bromley. He was the subject of the follow- 
ing Greek hexameter, which was familiar to 
the undergraduates of his time : 

Mai/i avrby tcdKiovffi Biol, tlySpss Si Nt^oXirtw. 

Some verses written on seeing his portrait 
over the door of a country library were 
printed in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ 
(1816, ii. 618). Nicholson was succeeded in 
his business by his son John, who carried it 
on in the original shop in front of King’s 
College till 1807, when he removed to the 
comer of Trinity Street and St. Mary’s 
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Street. Retiring about 1821 (be died at 
Stoke Newington 26 April 1826), he was 
succeeded by liis son,lho third John' Nichol- 
son (1781-1822). The last-mentioned was 
the author of two anonymously published 
plays : 1. ‘ Pectus and Arria,’ Cambridge, 
1809 ; a tragedy, which was announced 
for performance at Drury Lnne on 2 Jan. 
1812, but was never acted, and is described 
by Genest as ‘insipid to the last degree.’ 
2. ‘Right and Wrong,’ London, 1812, a 
comedy. William Nicholson, a printer of 
Wisbech, who died in 1792, was a brother 
of ‘ Maps.’ 

[Gent Mag. 1792, i. 91, 1703, ii. 708 ; Notes 
anil Queries, 8rd ser. iv. 170-1, 376—7 ; Gun- 
ning’s Reminiscences of Cambridge, i. 198-200; 
Genest’s Account of the English Stage, viii. 274, 
x. 230.] B- 

NICHOLSON, JOHN (1790-1848), ‘the 
Airedale poet,’ eldest son of Thomas Nichol- 
son, was born at Weardley, near Harewood, 
Yorkshire, on 29 Nov. 1790. Receiving an 
elementary education at Eldwick, near 
Bmgley, whither his family had removed, 
and at Bmgley Grammar School, under Dr. 
Hartley, he became a wool-sorter in his 
father’s factory at Eldwick, and followed 
that occupation to the end of his life, allow- 
ing for intervals when he was hawiring his 
poems. In 1818 he left Eldwick for Red 
Beck, working at Shipley Fields mill until 
1822, when he removed to Harden Beck, 
near Bingley. Remaining for a short time 
at newnden, he went in 1833 to Bradford, 
and was employed in the warehouse of Titus 
(afterwards Sir Titus) Salt [q.v.] _ Through 
life Nicholson spent much time in dissipation, 
ne married his first wife, a Miss Driver of 
Cote, in 1810, and her death shortly after- 
wards changed his character for a time, and he 
became a methodiet local preacher. Marry- 
ing again in 1813, he gradually resumed his 
intemperate habits, and had several times to 
be assisted by friends, os well os by contri- 
butions from the Royal Literary Fund. His 
death, on 13 April 1843, was the result of a 
cold following upon immersion in the Airo. 
He is buried in Bingley churchyard, His 
second wife, by whom he had a large family, 
survived him thirty years, when she was ac- 
cidentally burned to death. 

Nicholson’s first published work was ‘The 
Siege of Bradford* (Bradford, 1821 j 2nd 
edit, 1881), a dramatic poem which, along 
with a three-act drama. ‘The Robber of the 
Alps,’ he had written for the Bradford old 
theatre. There were one or two ehort poems 
in this work, but it was not until tho ap- 
pearance of ‘Airedale in Ancient Tunes’ 
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(Bradford, 1826) that Nicholson’s claim t 0 
rank ob a poet was generally recognised 
The success of this volume was unique. 
whole impression was sold in a few mimtk 
and a second edition followed in the sonic 
year. The poem, which gained for him th e 
title of ‘the Airedale poet,’ is the best of lb 
larger pieces. It contains some fine descrip, 
tions of the scenery of the district and of 
the various stirring incidents connected with 
its history. It was followed by the publi- 
cation, mostly in pamphlet form, of separate 
pieces, such as ‘The Poacher,’ ‘ The Lyre of 
13bor,’&c., which were collected in a complete 
edition of his ‘ Poems,’ with a life by John 
James, F.S.A., published at Bradford in 1844 
(second edit., Bmgley, 187 0). Nicholson was 
a comparatively imaducatodnmn ; but, despite 
the consequent defectsof expression and com- 
position, some of his minor pieces are gems 
of their kind, full of originality, grace, and 
feeling ; and the local colouring of his verse 
has naturally made his name a ‘ household 
word ’ in the West Riding. 

The best edition of Nicholson’s works, 
giving portrait and photographic illustrations 
of the text, is that edited by W. J. BGrd 
(Bradford, 1876). Hia portrait was painted 
by hie Mend, W. O. Geller, and a steel en- 
graving of it appears in tho editions of 1844 
and 1876. 

[Lives by John James and W. J. Bird as 
above; Soruton’s Pen end PeneilSkotehosof OH 
Bradford, which gives an illustration of his birth- 
place; private notes from “William Soruton, esq.] 

J. O. H. 

NIOHOLSON, JOHN (1821-1867), bri- 
gadier-general, eldest son of Dr. Alexander 
Nicholson, a physician of good practioe in 
Dublin, was born in tliftt city on 11 Deo. 1821, 
Dr. Nicholson died in 1830, leaving a widow, 
two daughters, and five sons. The family 
moved to Lisburn, co. Wicklow, where Mrs, 
Nloholson’s mothor, Mrs. Hogg, resided, and 
thence to Delgany, where good private tuition 
was obtained for the children. Nicholson wea 
afterwards sent to the college at Dungannon. 
His uncle, J omes Weir Hogg [q. v.l, obtained 
a cadetship for him in the Bongo! infantry, 
He was commissioned as ensign on 24 Feb. 
1889, and embarked for India, arriving in Cal- 
cutta in July. He joined for duty at Banfeu, 
and was attached to the 4rlst native infantry. 
In December 1889 he was posted to the 27th 
nativo infantry at Firozpur. 

In Ootober 1840 he accompanied the regi- 
ment to Jalalabad in Afghanistan. In July 
1841 he went with the regiment io Peshawar 
to bring up a convoy under Major Broadfbot, 
and on the return of the regimont to Jalala- 
bad they were sent on to Kabul, and thence 
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to Ghazni, to join the garrison there under 
Colonel Palmer. When Ghazni was at- 
tacked in December 1841 by the Afghans, 
young Nicholson took a prominent pari in 
the defence. The garrison was greatly out- 
numbered, and eventually had to withdraw 
to the citadel; there it held out until the 
middle of March, when Palmer felt com- 
pelled to make terms, and an agreement was 
signed with the Afghan leaders, by which a 
safe-conduct to the Punjab frontier was 
secured for the British troops. The British 
force was then placed in quarters in a part 
of the town just below tho citadel. Afghan 
treaohery followed. The British troops were 
attacked on 7 April. Lieutenants Craw- 
ford and Nicholson, with two companies of 
the 27th native infantry, were in a house on 
the left of those occupied by the British, and 
received the first and sharpest attack. They 
were cut off from the rest ; their house was 
fired by the enemy, and they were driven from 
room to room, fighting against odds for their 
lives, until at midnight of fl April they found 
themselves exhausted with fatigue, hunger, 
and thirst, the house nearly burnt down, lie 
ammunition expended, the plaoe hill of dead 
and dying men, and the position no longer 
tenable. The front was in the hands of the 
enemy, but Nicholson and Crawford did not 
lose heart. A hole was dug with bayonets 
with muoh labour through the wall of the 
back of the house, and those who ware left 
of the parly managed to join Colonel Palmer. 
The British troops, however, were ultimately 
made prisoners, the sepoys reduced to slavery, 
and the Europeans confined in dungeons and 
very inhumanly treated. In August they 
were moved to "Kabul, where they joined the 
other British captives, were kindly treated, 
and after a few dayB moved to Bamian. In 
the meantime Major-general (afterwards Sir) 
George Pollock Tq. v.] and Major-general 
(afterwards Sir) William Nott [q. vTl were 
advancing on Kabul, the one from Jalalabad, 
and the other from Kandahar, and the pri- 
soners, having opened communication with 
Pollock and bribed their gaolers, on 17 Sept, 
met the force which Pollock had sent to 
rescue them. 

On the return of the army to India, Nichol- 
son was made adjutant or his regiment on 
31 May 1848. In 1845 he passed the in- 
terpreters' examination, and was given an 
appointment in the commissariat. In this 
capacity he served in the campaign in the 
Satlaj, and was present at the battle of Piroz- 
shah. On the termination of the war Nichol- 
son was selected, with Captain Broome of 
the artillery, to instruct the troops of the 
Maharaja of Kashmir. The appointment was 


mode by the governor-general, Lord Hardinge 
[sec TTatotnou, SirHdnry, first Visgouni], 
at the request of Sir Henry Montgomery 
Lawrence [q. v.1 Nicholson had made the 
acquaintance or both Ilenry and George 
Lawrence in Afghanistan ; the latter had 
been a fellow captive, and the former, now 
at the head of the council of regency of the 
Punjab, had not forgotten the young subal- 
tern he had met at Kabul. 

Nicholson reached Jammu on 2 April 
1846, and remained there with Maharaja 
Gul&b Smgh until the end of July, when he 
accompanied Mm to Kashmir. The Sikh 
governor, however, refused to recognise the 
new maharaja, and Nicholson only avoided 
capture by hastily making his escape by one 
of the southern passes. Lawrence himself 
put down the insurrection, and in Novem- 
ber Nicholson was again settled at Kashmir, 
officiating in the north-west frontier agency. 
In December Nicholson was appointed an 
assistant to the resident at Lahore. He left 
Kashmir on 7 Feb. 1847, and went to Mul- 
tan on the right bank of the Indus. Later 
he spent a few weeks with his chief, Henry 
Lawrence, at Lahore, and in June was sent 
on a special mission to Amritsar, to report 
on the general management of that district. 
In July he was appointed to the charge of 
the Sind Sfigar Doab, a country lying be- 
tween the Jhelam and the InduB. His first 
duty was the protection of the people from 
the chiefs ; his next, the care of the army, 
with attention to discipline and drill. In 

Abfxrtt to move a force upon ^Simalkand, 
whose chief had in vain been cited to answer 
for the murder of women and children at 
Balrhar. Nicholson arrived on 8 An g. and 
took possession. He was promoted captain 
on 20 MaToli 1848. In the spring of 1848 
Mulraj rebelled, and seized Multan. As the 
summer advanced the rebellion spread, and 
Nicholson, who at the time was down with 
fever at Peshawar, hurried from Mb sick bed 
to secure Attak. ne made a forced march 
with sixty Peshawar horse and 160 newly 
raised Muhammadan levies, and arrived at 
Attak just in time to save the place. Prom 
Attak he scoured the country, putting down 
rebellion and bringing mutinous troops to 
reason. But he felt uneasy at leaving Attak, 
and, at his request, Lawrence sent Lieu 
tenant Herbert to him to act as governor of 
the Attnlc Port. On Herbert’s arrival on 
1 Sept., Nicholson at once started off for the 
JSIargalla Pass to stop Sirdar Chattar Singh 
and Ms force, and turn them hook. The 
defile was commanded by a tower, which 
Nioholson endeavoured to storm, leading the 
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assault; but he was wounded, andhismen fell 
back, The garrison were, however, suffi- 
ciently scared to evacuate the place during 
the night. 

When the second Sikh war commenced 
Nicholson’s services were invaluable. He 
provided boats for Sir Joseph Thackwell to 
cross the Chenab and supplies for his troops, 
and kept him informed of the movements of 
the enemy. At Ohilianwalah he was with 
lord Gough [see Gouan, Sir Henry, first 
Visoouitt], to whom he rendered services 
which were cordially acknowledged in the 
despatch of the commander- in-chief. Again, 
at the crowning victory of Qujrat, he earned 
the thanks of his chief. With a party of irre- 
gulars on 28 Feb. 1849 he secured nine guns 
of the enemy. He accompanied Sir Walter 
Raleigh Gilbert [q. v.] in his pursuit of the 
Sikhs, and day by day kept Lawrence informed 
of the movements of the force. For his ser- 
vices hewas promoted bre vet-maj or on 7 June 
1849. On the annexation of the Punjab, 
Nicholson was appointed a deputy-commis- 
sioner under the Lahore hoard, of which Sir 
Henry Lawrence was president. In De- 
cember 1849 he obtained furlough to Europe, 
and left Bombay in January 1860, visiting 
Constantinople and Vienna, and arriving in 
England at the end of April. During his 
furlough he visited the chief cities of conti- 
nental Europe, and studied the military 
systems of the different powers. He re- 
turned to India at the end of 1861, and for 
the next five years worked as an administra- 
tive officer at Banmi, being promoted brevet 
lieutenant-colonel on 28 Nov. 1864. The 
character of Mb frontier administration was 
very remarkable. He reduced the most igno- 
rant and bloodthirsty people in the Punjab 
to such a state of order and respeot for low 
that in the last year of his charge there 
was no crime of murder or highway robbery 
committed or even attempted. Lord Dal- 
housie [see Ramsay, James Andrew Beouw, 
1812-1860] Bpoke of him at this time as 
‘a lower of strength.’ Sir Herbert Ben- 
jamin Edwardes [q. v.] thought him as 
fit to he commissioner of a civil division 
as general of an army. He personally im- 
pressed himself upon the natives to such an 
extent that he was made a demigod. A 
brotherhood of faldrs in Hazara abandoned 
all forms of Asiatio monachism, and com- 
menced the worship of ' Nikkul Seyn.’ The 
sect had originated in 1848, when Nicholson 
was scouring the country between Attok 
and the Jhelam, making almost incredible 
marches, and performing prodigies of valour 
with a mere handful of followers. On meet- 
ing Nicholson the members of the sect would 


fall at his feet as their spiritual guide (gurul 
In spite of Nicholson’s efforts to stop tbs 
by imprisonment and whipping, the Nikkul 
Seynis remained as dovoted as ever. The last 
of the original disciples dug his own grave 
and was found dead in Harripur in Hazara 
in 1868. 

When the Indian mutiny broke out and 
tbe news of tbe outbreak at Mirat and the 
seizure of Delhi reached the Punjab in May 
1867, Nicholson wos deputy-commissioner at 
Peshawar, _ At once movable columns under 
Chamberlain and Reed were formed, while 
Cotton, Edwardes, and Nicholson watched 
the frontier. In May the news of the out- 
break of two native regiments at Nawshahra 
reached Peshawar. The sepoy regiment at 
Peshawar waB at once disarmed, and Nichol- 
son accompanied a column to Mardan to deal 
with the mutinous 66th native infantry from 
Nawshahra. No sooner did the force appear 
near Marddn than the mutineers fled towards 
the hills of Swat. Nicholson, with a handful 
of horsemen, pursued and charged them. 
They broke and dispersed, but the detached 
parties were followed to the borders of Swat, 
whero a remnant escaped. 

On the appointment of Brigadier-general 
Chamberlain to the post of adjutant-general, 
Nicholson was selooted to succeed him, on 
22 June 1867, in the command of the Punjab 
movable column, with the rank of brigadier- 
general. He joined the column at Phillanr. 
There were two suspected sepoy regiments 
in the force whom it was necessary to disarm 
without giving them a chance to mutiny 
and massacre, or to break away beforehand 
with their arms. Nicholson ordered the 
whole column to march on Delhi, and so 
arranged the order of march that the sus- 
pected regiments believod themselves to be 
trusted, hut, on arriving at the camping- 
ground, found themselves in front of the 
guns and surrounded by the rest of the 
force. They were at once ordered to pile 
arms, and only eight men even tried to 
escape. On 28 June Nicholson, with the 
movable column, left Pkillaur and returned 
to Amritsar, arriving on 6 July. Here 
Nicholson heard that a regiment had risen 
at Jhelam, and that there had beon a revolt 
at Sidlkot, in which many Europeans had 
been murdered. These mutineers, having 
cast off their allegiance to the British go- 
vernment, were hastening to join the revo- 
lutionary party at Delhi. Nicholson deter- 
mined to intercept them. He mado a rapid 
march with European troops under a July 
sun to Gurdaspdr. At noon on 12 July 
he found the rebels at Trimmu Ghaut, In 
less than half an hour the sepoys were in 
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fall retreat towards tlio Ravi river, leaving 
over three hundred killed and wounded on 
the field. Nicholson had no cavalry, and 
iras unable to give chase. Tie therefore 
withdrew to Gurdaspur. The rebels re- 
formed on the other side of tho river. 
Nicholson found on the 14th that the mu- 
tineers hod taken up a position on an island 
in the Ravi river, and had run up a battery 
at the water’s edge. By the 16th Nicholson 
had prepared boats in which to cross to the 
island. He advanced his guns to the river- 
bank and oponed a heavy fire, drawing tho 
attention of the enemy, while he got his 
infantry across to one extremity of the 
island, and, placing himself at their head, 
advanced upon the enemy. The battery was 
carried and the gunners bayoneted. Soon 
the mutineers were all either lulled or driven 
into the water. 

Nicholson returned to Amritsar with the 
column, and then wenl on to Lahore. He 
arrived at Lahore on 21 July and received 
orders to march his force on Delhi without 
delay. On 24 July he rejoined tho movable 
column. The following day he crossed ths 
Bias river, and pushed on rapidly. When 
Ihe column approached Tvarnal ‘he posted 
on ahead, hy desire of General Wilson, who 
was commanding at Delhi, in order that he 
might consult with him. After examining 
all tho posts and batteries round Delhi he 
rejoined his column, and marched with it 
into the camp at Delhi on 14 Aug. 

Apprehending that the enomy were man- 
oeuvring to get at the British rear, Nicholson 
was directed to attack them. Uo marched 
oat in very wet weather; the way was 
difficult, and he had to cross two swamps 
and a deep, broad ford over a branch of the 
Najafgarh. In tlio afternoon of 25 Aug, 
he found the enemy in position on liia front 
and left, extending some two miles from the 
canal to the town of Najnfgarli. Nicholson 
attacked the left centre, forced the position, 
and swept down the enemy's line of guns 
towards the bridge, putting the enemy (six 
thousand strong) to flight, and capturing 
thirteen guns and the enemy’s camp equipage, 
Congratulations poured in. General Wilson 
wrote to thank him. Sir John Lawrence 
telegraphed from Lahore : ‘ I wish I had tho 
power of knighling you on the spot. It 
should he done.' In further proof of his 
appreciation of Nicholson’s services, the chief 
commissioner wrote to him on 9 Sept, that 
he had recommended him for the appoint- 
ment of commissioner of Leia. 

On the morning of 14 Sept, the assault of 
Delhi took place, and Nicholson was selected 
to comniaud the main storming party. The 
vox,, xxv. 


breach was carried, and the column, headed 
hy Nicholson, forced itB way over the ram- 
parts into the city, and pushed on. The 
streets wero swarming, and the housetops 
alive with the enemy, and Nicholson’s com- 
manding figure at the head of his men 
oflured only too easy a mark. A sepov, from 
the window of a house, shot him through 
the chest, He desired to be laid in the 
shade, and not to be carried hade to camp 
till Delhi had fallen. It was soon apparent 
that Delhi would not fall without a pro- 
longed struggle, and Nicholson, who was in 
great agony, was placad on a litter and 
carried to a hospital tent. He lingered until 
23 Sept. He had not completed his thirty- 
sixth year, On his death-bed he was in- 
dignant at the injustice done to Alexander 
Taylor the engineer, and said : * If I live 
through this, I will let the world know that 
Taylor took Delhi.’ His body was buried in 
the new burial-ground in front of the Kash- 
mir Gate, and near Ludlow Castle. A 
marble slab, with a suitable inscription, was 
erected over his grave by IiiB friends, An 
obelisk to his memory was afterwards ereoted 
on the site of the tower which commanded 
Margalla Pass, where lie was wounded. 

There was a consensus of opinion as to 
Nicholson’s merits among those best qualified 
to judge, both soldiers and civilians. Bri- 
gadier-general Ootton announced his death 
in general orders in terms of the warmest 
eulogy, while Sir Robert Montgomery wrote 
to Sir Herbert Edwardes on 2 Oct. .* * Tour 
two best friends have fallon, the two great 
men, Sir Henry [Lawrence] and Nicholson. 

. . . Had Nicholson lived, he would as a com- 
mander have risen to the highest post. Ho 
lmd every quality necessary for a successful 
commander: energy, forethought, decision, 
good judgment, and courage of the highest 
order/ The governor-general in council 
expressed the sorrow of the government at 
the loss sustained in the death of this very 
meritorious officer, whose recent successes 
had pointed him out as one of the foremost 
among many whose loss the state had lately 
had to deplore. The queon commanded it to 
he announced that if Nicholson had survived 
he would have been made a Iv.O.B. The 
EaBt India Company, in recognition of his 
servioes, voted his mother a pension of 500/. 
a year. 

With a tall, commanding figure, a hand- 
some face, and a bold, manly hearing, Nichol- 
son looked every inch a soldier. He had an 
iron constitution, was fearless in danger, and 
quick in action. He inspired confidence and 
won affoction, and throughout life was ani- 
mated by a sincere religions faith. 


H H 
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[L. J. Tiotter’e Life of Nicholson, 1807, Indi.i 
Office Records : Despatches ; Kaye’s Indian Offi- 
cers , Kaye’s Sepoy War , Malloy in's Hist. Indian 
Mutiny ; Notes on the Bevolt in the North-West 
Provinces of India ; An Officer's Narrative of the 
Siege of Delhi.] It. H. V. 

NICHOLSON, JOSIIUA (1812-1886), 
sillt manufacturer and philanthropist, son of 
Joshua and Rachel Nicholson, was bom on 
2G Oct. 1812 at Luddenden Foot, near Halifax. 
He exhibited remarkable business aptitude 
during his apprenticeship to a draper at Brad- 
ford, and quickly filled a responsible position. 
From his earliest years he devoted much time 
to study. After leaving Bradford he resided 
for a short time in Huddersfield, and thenoe 
passed to Leek, Staffordshire, in 1887. For 
many years he travelled over the United 
Kingdom in the interests of the celebrated 
silk manufacturing firm, J. & .) . Brough & 
Co., of Leek. He was soon indispensable to 
his employers; he was admitted to a partner- 
ship ; the title was changed to J. & J. Brough, 
Nicholson & Co., and Nicholson ultimately 
became its head. He had worked up tke 
business into the most important bouse in 
the trade. 

Nicholson wbb a nonconformist from prin- 
ciple, and an earnest supporter of the inde- 
pendent or congregational churches. In 
politics he was a progressive radical, and for 
many years was president of the North Staf- 
fordshire Liberal Association. He bolioved 
in the efficacy of education, and in 1881 he 
announced his intention of building at Leek 
an institute, which was to include a free 
library, reading-rooms, art galleries, museum, 
and lecture-rooms and an art school, to he as 
nearly free as possiblo. The Nicholson In- 
stitute was completed in 1884 at a cost of 
20,0007., and was opened in that year. In 
1887 the town of Leek took it over in part 
under the Free Libraries Act, but Nichol- 
son’s family continued the endowment for I eu 
years. Tlie library contains eight thousand 
volumes, and 860 students attend the schools 
of art, soienoe, and technology, Nicholson 
died on 24 Aug. 1885. 

[Leek Timas, 19 Nov. 1881; Staffordshire 
Wookly Sentinel, 16 Sept. 1882 j Leek Timos, 
18 Oel. 1881 ; Staffordshire Advertiser, 18 Oct. 
1881; Leek Times, 29 Ang. 1886 ; Leok Post, 
10 Oat. 1891.] K. P. 

NICHOLSON, Sin LOTHIAN (1827- 
1893), general, third son of George Thomas 
Nicholson of Waverley Abbey, Surrey, and 
Anne Elizabeth, daughter of William Smith, 
M.P.forNorwicli, was bom atHam Common, 
Surrey, on 19 Jan. 1 827. lie woe educated 
at Mr, Malleson’s school at Ilove, Brighton, 


In 1814 he entered the Royal Military Aca- 
demy at Woolwich. On 6 Aug, 1816 fien a " 
gazetted a second lieutenant in the corps ( ,t 
royal engineers, and on 20 .Tan. 1847 he 
was promoted first lieutenant. After going 
through the usual course of professional stud? 
at Chatham, he was sent, in January 1849 to 
North America, and spent the following two 
yearsbetween Halifax, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick. On his return to England he 
was quartered at Portsmouth, and on 1 April 
18S6 was promoted second captain. In Jnh 
he was sent to the Crimea. He served in the 
trenches during the lost month of the siege 
in command of the 4th oompany royal engi- 
neers. He commanded the mime company in 
the expedition to Kinburn, carried ont the 
operations for the demolition of the docks 
of Sebastopol, was twice mentioned in des- 
patches (Lond . Gazette, 21 Dec. 1868 and 
16 Feb. i860), and received for his services 
tho war medal with clasp, the Turltieh medal, 
and the fifth order of tho Medjidie. While 
in the Crimea he was promoted brevet major 
on 2 Nov. 1866. 

Nicholson returned home in June 1866, 
and was quartered at Aldershot, where he 
was employed in laying out the nBw camp. 
On 6 Oct. 1857 he embarked with tke 4th 
company royal engineers for Calcutta to take 
part in the suppression of the Indian mutiny 
On arrival in India he joined Lord Clyde, and 
served for some time on his staff. He re- 

B the suspension bridge over the Kali 
, on the road to Fat ligarh, and eo enabled 
a rapid march to bo made on that place, and 
large quantities of stores and other govern- 
ment property to be secured. He was pesent 
at the engagement of tho Alambagh, and at 
the siogo and final capture of Lucknow, whan 
he was in command of tho royal engineerson 
the left bank of tho rivor, and constructed the 
bridges over the Gumli. Nicholson remained 
at Lucknow as chief engineer to Sir Hope 
Grant, He was engaged in tho operations 
in Oudh, was presont at the action of Bari, 
and took an active part in the subjugation of 
the Torai. lie was superintending tke con- 
struction of bridges and roads when, while 
out shooting, bis gun exploded, and he per- 
manently injured his hand. For his services 
iu the mutiny he recoived the medal, and 
was promoted brovot lieutenant-colonel on 
20 July 1868. He was five timos mentioned 
in despatches by Lord Clyde, Sir James 
Outram, and Sir Hope Grant (Lond. Gazette, 
8 March, 80 April, 26 May, 28 July 1868, 
and 24 March 1869). lie was made a O.B. 
in 1869, and given the! distinguished service 
reward. \ 

Nicholson returned tq^ England in May 
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]859, and on 20 June became a first caplain 
in the corps. He was stationed in tlie Isle 
of Wight, and was employed in the construc- 
tion or the defences of the Solent. In 1801 
]xe was appointed commanding royal engi- 
neer of the London or home district. On 
20 July 1866 he was promoted brevet colo- 
nel, and in October was sent to Gibraltar. 
After two years there, Nicholson was sum- 
moned home to take up the staff appoint- 
ment of assistant adjutant-general of royal 
engineers in Ireland. He remained in Dub- 
lin for nearly four years. On 27 Jan. 1872 he 
■was promoted regimental lieutenant-colonel, 
and given the command of the royal engineers 
at Shomclitfe. On 1 Oct. 1877 he was pro- 
moted major-general, and on 1 Oot. 1878 was 
appointed lieutenant-governor of Jersey, and 
to command the troops there, He held the 
appointment for five years. On 10 Oct. 1881 
he was promoted lieutenant-general. 

On quitting Jersey in 1883 he was un- 
employed until 8 July 1886, when he re- 
ceived the appointment of inspector-general 
of fortifications and of royal engineers in 
succession to Lieutenant-general Sir Andrew 
Olarke. During the time Nicholson held this 
important office the defence of the coaling 
stations abroad was in progress, and ha 
initiated the works for revising and improv- 
ing the defences of the United Kingdom 
under the Imperial Defence Act, and for the 
reconst motion of barracks under the Bar- 
racks Act. In 1887, on the occasion of the 
queen’s jubilee, he was made a K.C.B. 

On 26 March 1891 Nicholson was appointed 
governor and comnmudei>in-chief of Gibral- 
tar. There he died on 27 June 1803, after a 
short attack of fever. He was buried, with full 
military and civil honours, in the cemetery at 
Gibraltar. Nicholson married in London, on 
2-4 Nov. 1864, Mary, daughter of the first 
Baron Romilly. By her he had seven sons 
and throe daughters, who, with their mother, 
survived him. 

Possessed of a good constitution, and full 
of energy, Nicholson enjoyed an active life, 
and delighted in fleldsports. With an intense 
esprit da corps he combined a wide sympathy 
with the other branches of the service, and 
he interested himself in many philanthropic 
efforts. 

A portrait is to be placed in the mess of 
the royal engineers at Chatham, 

Nicholson contributed the following papers 
to ‘ The Professional Papers of the Corps of 
Royal Engineers,’ new ear. vi. 21, ‘Demoli- 
tion of Docks at Sebastopol j ’ ii.p. 130, ‘ Re- 
port on Defences of Kinburn and the Opera- 
tions which led to their Surrender ; ’ viii. 64, 
‘Reports on the Demolition of the Fort of 
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Tutteah;’ ib. p, 04, ‘Bridge of Boats across 
the Gogra.’ 

[Eoy.il Engineers Corps Records , War Office 
Records ; Mtdleson’s Indian Mutiny, vol. ti. j 
Despatches ; Gibraltar Gazette, 27 and 28 June 
1893 ; Eoyal Engineers’ Journ, August 1893 1 

R H. V. 

NICHOLSON, MARGARET (1760 P- 
1828), assailant of George III, daughter of 
George Nicholson, a barber, of Stockton-on- 
Tees, Durham, was housemaid in three or 
more families of good position, one of her 
places beinginthe service of Sir JohnSebright 
(Memoirs of Sir It . M. Keith). About the time 
of her leaving her last place she was deserted 
by her lover, a valet, with whom she ia eaid 
to have misconducted herself in a former 
situation. She then lodged in the house of a 
stationer named Fisk, at the comer of Wig- 
more Street, Marylebone, where she remained 
about three years, supporting herself by taking 
in plain needlework. Although Fisk after- 
wards stated that ‘ she waB very odd at limes,’ 
neither he nor any of her acquaintances sns- 
pectedher ofinsanity. However, in July 1786 
Bhe sent a petition, which was disregarded, to 
the privy council, containing nonsense about 
usurpers and pretenders to the throne. On 
the morning of 2 Aug. Bhe stood with the 
crowd that waited at the gardon entrance to 
St . James’s Palace to see the Mng arrive from 
Windsor. As he alighted from his carriage 
she presented him with a paper, which he re- 
ceived, and at the same moment made a stab 
at him with an oldivory-handled dessert knife. 
The king avoided the blow, which she im- 
mediately repeated. This time the knife 
touched his waistcoat, and, being quite worn 
out, bent against his person. One of the royal 
attendants seized her arm and wrenched the 
knife from her. As she was in some danger 
from the bystanders, the king, who remained 
perfectly calm, cried out, ' The poor creature 
is mad ; do not hurt her, she has not hurt me.’ 
She was at onco examined by the privy coun- 
cil, and, Dr. Monro having declined to state 
offhand that she was insane, she was com- 
mitted to tho custody of a messenger. It was 
supposed that she was at the time about 
thirty-six years old (Jesse). On her lodgings 
being searched letters were found directed to 
some great persons, and expressing her belief 
that she had a right to the throne, On the 
8th she was again brought before the privy 
council, and two physicians having declared 
that she was insane, she was the next day com- 
mitted, on their certificate, to Bethlehem, or 
Bedlam, Hospital, orders being riven that she 
should work if in a fit state to ao so. On the 
18th she was reported to have been very quiet 
in the hospital, and to have been supplied 

n h 2 
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wif li -writing materials, which she had asked 
for. She remained in Bedlam until her death 
on 14 May 1828 (date kindly supplied hy 
Dr. R. Percy Smith, chief superintendent of 
Bethlehem Royal Hospital). Early in 1811 
Percy Bysshe Shelley [q. v.] and Thomas 
Jetl'eraon Hogg [q. v.J, then undergraduates 
at Oxford, publishod a thin volumo of bur- 
lesque vei'ies, entitled 'Posthumous Pr.ig- 
menls of Margaret Nicholson, edited by her 
nephew, John Pitz Victor,’ Oxford, 1810, 4to. 

[Anim.il Uegihtd’, 1786, pp. 233 23 1 , Smyth’s 
Memoirs of Sir It, hi Keith, ii. 180, AuekLnd 
Cnrroapondonco, 1 . 162, 389 : Sir N. W. 'Wraxan’s 
Momeirs, i. 206, iv. 863, ed, 1884 ; Burnny’s 
(Madame d'Arljlny’s) Memoirs, lii. 46,47; Josae's 
Memoirs ol' George III, ii. 632-7 ; Sinooton’s 
Biogmphia Cunoao, with portrait and drawing 
of the knife, p. 01 , High Treason committed liy 
M N., fol. sheet (Brit. Mu?.)] W. H. 

NICHOLSON, PETER (1765-1844), 
mathematician and archil ect, was the son of 
a stonemason, and was horn at Prestonkirk, 
East Lothian, on 20 July 1766. He was 
educated at the village school, whore he 
showud considerable talent in mathematics, 
and studied geometry by himsolf far in ad- 
vance of what was (aught at the school. At 
the age of twelve he commenced to assist 
his father, hut, the work proving uncongenial, 
lie was soon after apprenticed to a cabinet- 
maker at Linton, Haddingtonshire, whore 
ho sor\ ed for four years. Ilis apprenticeship 
ended, he worked as a journeyman in Edin- 
burgh, at the barnc timo diligently studying 
mathematics, and at about the ago of twenlv- 
four procoeded to London. Ilis fellow work- 
men, recognising his superior ingenuity, ap- 
plied to him for instruction, and he accord- 
ingly opened an evening school for mechanics 
in Berwick Street, Soho. Succeeding in his 
enterprise, he was onabled to produce Tiis first 
publication, ‘The Oarponter’sNew Guido,’ for 
which lie engraved his own plates, In it ho 
made known an original method of construct- 
ing groins and niches of complex forms. In 
1800 lie proceeded to Glasgow, where he 
practised lor eight years as an architect. He 
removed to Carlisle in 1805, and, on the 
recommendation of Thomas Telford [q, v.], 
lie was appointed architect to the county of 
Cumberland. lie superintended the building 
of the new court-houses at Carlisle, from de- 
signs by Sir Robert Smirks [q. v.] In 1810 be 
returuod to London, and began to give private 
lessons in mathematics, land surveying, geo- 
graphy, navigation, mechanical drawing, 
fortification, &c,, and produced his ‘Archi- 
tectural Dictionary.' lie commenced in 1 827 
a work called ‘ The School of Architecture 
and Engineering,’ designed to be completed 
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in twelve numbers, but the bankruptcy oft^ 
publishers prevented more than five innate, 
appearing. Nicholson lost heavily, and p w ! 
liably on that, account went m l*tW to reside 
at Morpeth, Northumberland, on a small pro- 
perty left to him by a relative. In 1832 to 
removed to NewcuRlle-on-Tyno, where to 
opened a school. But, ho was apparently not 
pecuniarily successful, for in .T uly 183 1 a sub- 
scription was raised in the town and 320/. 
presented to him. nis nbiLitieB were also ie- 
cognisedbyhis election inl835 ns president of 
the Newcastle Society for the Promotion of 
tho Pine Art s, and many other local honouu 
were bestowed on him. He died at Carlisle 
on 18 June 1844, and was buried in Christ 
Church graveyard, where a plain headstone 
marks the Bpot. A monument to his memory, 
by Robert William Billings [q.v.l was erected 
in tho Carlislo comet ery in 1856 (of. Edin- 
burgh Building Chroniale for 1855, p, 175), 

N ieholsou was twico married. By his fust 
wife, who died at Morpeth on 10 Aug, 1832, 
he had ono son, Micnael Angelo (noticed 
bolow), and by his second wife a son and 
daughter, who survived him. 

Nicholson’s life was devoted to the im- 
provement of the mechanical processes in 
building. Ilis great ability as a mathema- 
tician enabled lnm to simplify and generalise 
many old methods, besides inventing new 
ones. He formnlatud rules for finding sections 
of prisms, cylinders, or cylindroids, which 
onablod workmon to execute handrails with 
greater facility and from less material than 
previously. For his improvements in the 
construction of handrailing the Society of 
ArLs voted him their gold modal in Apnl 
1814. He was the first author who treated 
of the methods of forming the joints, and 
tho hingoiug and tho hanging ol doors and 
shutters, ana was also tho first to notice that 
Grecian mouldings were conic sections, and 
that the volutos of Tonic capitals ought to be 
composed of logarithmic spirals, lie gene- 
ralised and enlarged t ho methods of Philibert 
do L’Ormo and Nicholas Goldmaim for de- 
scribing revolutions botwoen any two given 
points m a given radius, and was tho in- 
ventor of the application of orthographical 
projection to solids in general. His invention 
of the centrolinuad for uso in drawing per- 
spective views procured for him the sum of 
twenty guineas from the Society of Arts in 
May 1814, and of a silver modulror improve- 
ments in the same instrument, in tho follow- 
ing year. 

Nicholson was a claimant to tho invention 
of a method for obtaining tho rational roots, 
and of approximating to the irrational roots, 
of an equation of any order whatsoever. He 
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had been led to the effort by a mathematician 
of the name of Theophilus Iloldred, who 
showed him a method of his own, which to 
Nicholson appeared much confused. He then 
devised a plan on different lines, which the 
latter agreed to publish at the end of his 
own tract. Nicholson becoming dissatisfied 
with Holdred’s proceedings, published his 
own plan in his ‘ Rudiment s of Algebra’ in 
1810. On 1 July 1819 a paper on the same 
subject by Leonard Homer Tq. v,] was read 
before the Royal Society. Nicholson con- 
sidered that Homer’s paper contained the 
substance of what he had just published, and 
wrote an account of the matter in the intro- 
duction to his ‘Essay on Involution and 
Evolution ’ in 1820. The qu ostion of priority 
of invention is discussed in the * Companion 
to the British Almanack,’ 1889, pp. 48-6. 
He invented a new method of extracting the 
cube root, which is given in the ‘ Civil En- 
gineer,’ 1844 (p. 427). Nicholson never suc- 
ceeded in turning his knowledge to pecuniary 
advantage. He was too apt to make use of 
his materials in more than one publication, 
aud was involved in a chancery suit for some 
years, having violated his promise of making 
no further use of the plates in his ‘Architec- 
tural Dictionary.’ Towards the end of his life 
he entered into controversy with Sir Charles 
Fox [q. v.], engineer, as to his claim to having 
discovered a sure rule for the construction 
of the oblique arch. But Nicholson’s mind 
was already enfeebled, and he proved unable 
to defend himself. 

As an architect Nicholson did some useful 
work. The best of his executed designs are 
those for Oastleton House aud Corby Castle, 
both near Carlisle, a coffee-house at Paisley, 
additions to the university of Glasgow, ana 
he laid out the town of Ardrossan in Ayr- 
shire, intended as a fashionable bathing-place. 
Plans and elevations of all these are given 
in his ‘ Architectural Dictionary,’ ii. 102-3, 
774, 800. He also erected a timber bridge 
over the Clyde at Glasgow, and several dwell- 
ing-houses in the city. 

His useful publications, most of which 
went through several editions both before and 
after his death, include: 1. ‘The Carpenter’s 
New Guide, 'London, 1792, 1797, 1801, 180S, 
1808,1885; Philadelphia, 1848, 1854; Lon- 
don and Philadelphia, 1854, 1866 ; London, 
1867. 2. ‘The Carpenter’s and Joiner’s As- 
sistant,’ London, 1792, 1798, 1797, 1798, 
1810. 8. ‘Principlesof Architecture, London, 
1796-8, 1809, 1836, 1841, 1848 (ed. Joseph 
Gwilt [q. v.]) 4. ‘The Student’s Instructor,’ 
Loudon, 1804, 1828, 1887, 1846. 5. 'Me- 
ohanicalExereisos, ’London, 1811, 1812, 1819, 
and under the title of ‘ The Moohanio’s Com- 


panion,’ London, 1824 ; Oxford, 1825 ; Phila- 
delphia, 1856. 6. 1 Architectural Dictionary,’ 
London, 1812-19, 1835, 1852-4 (edited and 
largely rewritten by Lomax and Gunyon, 
1855, 1857-62). The titles vary in the several 
editions; the last three contain portraits from 
a painting by W. Derby. 7. ‘A Treatise on 
Practical Perspective,’ London, 1 815. 8. ‘An 
Introduction to the Method of Increments,’ 
London, 1817. 9. ‘ Essays on the Combina- 
torial Analysis,’ London, 1818. 10. ‘The 

Rudiments of Algebra,’ London, 1819, 1824, 
1887, 1889. 11. ‘ Essay on Involution and 
Evolution,’ London, 1820 (for which Nichol- 
son received the thanks of the Acadfimie des 
Sciences at Paris). 12. ‘ Treatise on the Con- 
struction of Staircases aud Handrails,’ Lon- 
don, 1820, 1847. 18. ‘ Analytical and Arith- 
metical EasayB, ’London, 1820,1821. 14. ‘Po- 
pular Course of Pure andMixedMathematics,’ 
London, 1822, 1823, 1825. 15. ‘ Rudiments 
of Practical Perspective,’ London and Oxford, 
1822. 16. 'The New and Improved Prac- 
tical Builder and Workman’s Companion,’ 
London, 1828, 1887 (edited by T. Tredgold), 
1847, 1848-60, 1853, 1861 (with a portrait 
by W. Derby). 17. ‘The Builder and Work- 
man’s New Director,’ London, 1824 (with 
portrait by T. Heaphy), 1827, 1831, 1836; 
Edinburgh, 1843 ; London, 1848. 18. ‘ Tho 
Carpenter and Builder’s Complete Measurer,’ 
London, 1827 (with portrait). 19, ‘ Popular 
and Practical Treatise on Masonry and Stone- 
oatting,’ London, 1827, 1828, 1835, 1838. 
20. ‘ The Sohool of Architecture and En- 
gineering,’ five parts, London, 1828 (withpor- 
troit). 21. ‘ Practical Masonry, Bricklaying, 
and Plastering’ (anon.), London, 1830 (re- 
vised by Tredgold. The portion on plaster- 
ing was supplied bv R. Robson, a journeyman 
plasterer). 22. ‘ Treatise on Dialling,’ New- 
castle, 1888, 1836. 23. ‘Treatise on Pro- 
jection, with a Complete System of Isomu- 
triool Drawing,’ Newcastle, 1887 ; London, 
1840, 24. ‘ Guide to Railway Masonry,’ 
Newcastle, 1889 ; London, 1840, 1840; Car- 
lisle, 1846 ; London, 1860 (with portrait by 
Edward Train). 25. 1 The Carpenter, Joiner, 
and Builder's Companion,’ London, 1846. 
26. ‘Carpentry’ (anon.), London, 1849, 1857 
(edited by Arthur Ashpitel ; the hook also 
contains works by other hands). 27. ‘ Car- 
pentry, J oining, and Building,’ London, 1 851. 

With John Rowbotham Nicholson pub- 
lished ‘A Practioal System of Algebra,’ 
London, 1824, 1881, 1837, 1844, 1855, 1868, 
and a key to the same in 1825 ; and with 
his son, Michael Angelo Nicholson, ' The 
Practical Cabinet Maker, Upholsterer, and 
Complete Decorator,’ London, 1826. 

Nicholson alBo wrote articles on orohiteo- 
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toe, carpentry, masonry, perspective, projec- 
tion, stereography, slereotomy, &o.,for Rues’s 
‘ Cycloprodia,’ and on carpentry for Brew- 
ster’s ‘ Edinburgh Encyclopedia.’ For both 
these works he prepared many of his own 
plates. He contributed to the ‘ Philosophical 
Magazine’ in 1798 'Propositions respecting 
the Mechanical Power of the Wedge ’ (pp, 
816-819). 

Mtohael Angelo Nicholson ( d . 1812), 
architectural draughtsman, son of Peter, 
studied architectural drawing at the school 
of P. Brown in Wells Street. He engraved 
plates for his father’s works and articles in 
cyclopedias, and lithographed in 1826 the 
folio platos for Inwood’s ‘Erachtheion.’ Be- 
tween 1812 and 1828 he exhibited architec- 
tural drawings at the Royal Academy. _ A 
plan and elevation for a house at Carstairs, 
.Lanarkshire, designed by him, are given in his 
father’s ‘ New Practical Builder,’ 1823, p.560. 
On the title-page of his ‘Five Orders’ he 
describes himself as professor of architecture 
and porspectivo. IIb kept a school for archi- 
tectural drawing in Melton Place, Euston 
Square. He claims to have improved the 
centrolinoad invented by his father, and to 
have invented the inverted trammel, an in- 
strument for drawing ellipses. lie died in 
1842, leaving a large family. Besides ‘ The 
Practical Cabinet Maker ’ published with his 
father, his works includo: 1. ‘The Carpenter 
and Joiner’s Companion,’ London, 1826 (with 
Derby’s portrait of his father). 2. ‘The Five 
Orders, Geometrical and inPerspectiva,’ Lon- 
don, 1834. 8. ‘The Carpenter’s and Joiner's 
New Practical Work on Handrailing,’ Lon- 
don, 1888. 

[Diet, of Architecture; Chambers's and Thom- 
son’s Biog. Dirt, of Scotsmen ; Civil Engineer, 
1840 pp. 182-3, 1844 pp. 426-7; memoir sup- 
posed to have beBn written by his son-in-law, 
and prefixed to the Builder and Workman’s Now 
Director (reprintedin thoMechanics' Mag. 1825); 
Builder, 1846 p.S14, 1849 pp. 616-6 ; Philosophi- 
cal Mag. 1837 pp. 74, 167 ; Report of the British 
Association . . .hold in Cambridge in 1833, Lon- 
don, 1834 p. 842 ; Royal Academy Catalogues, 
1812, 1817, 1828, 1820, 1828; bibliographies of 
Watt, Lowndos, and AUibone; library catalogues 
of Sir John Soane’s Musourn, Royal Institute of 
British Architects, Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Trim Coll. Dublin, South Kensington Museum, 
the Advocates at Edinburgh, Bodleian, Brit. 
Mus. ; information from the Rev, J. T. Suttie, 
of Christ Chureh, Carlisle,] B. P. 

NICHOLSON, RENTON (1809-1861), 
known as the Lord Chief Baron, was born in 
a house opposite to the Old Nag’s Head ta- 
vern in the Ilackuey Road, London, 4 April 
1800, and educated under Henry Butter, the 
author of the * Etymological Spelling Book’ 


At the age of twelve he was apprenticed to 
a pawnbroker, and was employed until lggQ 
by various pawnbrokers. About March 1880 
he started in business as a jeweller at 
99 Quadrant, llogeut Street, but on 1 Dec 
1831 he became insolvent, and paid the first 
of many visits 1 o the King’s Beneh and White- 
cross Street prisons. On one occasion, after 
being released from the latter prison, he was 
iu so destitute a condition that for several 
nights he slept on the doorstep of the Bishop 
of London’s house in St. JhmBB’s Square, He 
afterwards picked up a living by frequenting 
gambling-rooms or billiard-rooms, and in the 
summer months went speeling, i.e., playing 
roulolte in a tent on racecowseB. lie after- 
wards kept a cigar shop, and subsequently 
became a wine merchant. Finally, a printer 
named Joseph Last of Edward Street, Hamp- 
stead Road, employed him to edit ‘The 
Town,’ a weekly paper, the first number of 
which appeared on Saturday, 3 Juno 1887, 
It was a society journal, doaling with flash 
life. The last issue, numbered 166, appeared 
on Saturday, 23 May 1840. In the mean- 
time, in conjunction with Last and Charles 
Pitcher, a sporting character, lie had started 
‘ The Grown,’ a weekly paper supporting the 
beer-sellers, which enmo to an untimely end 
with No. 42, 14 April 1839. 

In partnership with Thomas Bartlett 
Simpson, In 1841 he oponed the Garrick’s 
Head and Town Hotel, 27 Bow Street, 
Oovent Garden, and in a lurge room in this 
house, on Monday, 8 March 1841, established 
the well-known Judgo and Jury Society, 
where ho himself soon presided, under the 
title of ‘ The Lord Chief Baron.’ Memhevscf 
both houses of parliament, statesmen, poets, 
actors, and others visited the Garriok’s Head, 
and it was not an uncommon occurrence to 
see the jury composed of poors and mem- 
bers of the lower house. The trials were 
humorous, and gave occasion for much real 
eloquence, brilliant repartee, fluent satire, 
and not unfrequently for indecent wittioism. 
Nicholson’s position as a mookjudge was one 
of the sternest realitios of eccentric history, 
Attorneys when suing him addressed lumas 
‘my lord.’ Sheriffs’ officers, whon executing 
a writ, opologisod for the disagreeable duty 
they wore compelled to perform ‘ on the court.’ 
On 81 July and 1 and 2 Aug. 1843 he gave# 
three days’ fdte at Ctremome Gardens. 

In 1844 the Judge and Jury Society was 
removed to the Coal Hole, Fountain Court, 
103 Strand, and the entertainment was 
varied by the introduction of mock elections 
and mock parliamentary debates. At various 
times Niaholson ‘ went circuit^' and held his 
courtinprovinoialtowns. During thesummer 
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months he attended Epsom, Ascot, Hampton, 
and other racecourses, -with a large tent, in 
which he dispensed refreshments. He was 
also a caterer at Camberwell and other fairs, 
where he had dancing booths. 

In 1846 he was back at tbe Garrick’s 
Head, where he added to his usual attrac- 
tions poses plastiqu.es and tableaux vivanls. 
His wife died at Boulogne, 16 Sept. 1849, 
and shortly afterwards he rented the Justice 
Tavern in Bow Street. Again in difficulties, 
he accepted an ann ual salary to preside at 
the Garrick’s Head, till July 1861, when he 
became landlord of tbe Coal Hole, and held 
his court three times a night. Has last re- 
move was to the Cider Cellar, 20 Maiden 
Lane, on 16 Jan. 1868, opening his court 
and nis exhibition of poses plastiques on 
22 Jan. 

He died at the house of his daughter, Miss 
Elisa Nicholson, proprietress of the Gordon 
Tavern, 8 Piazza, Covent Garden, on 18 May 
1801. He wrote : 1. ' Boxing, with a Chro- 
nology of the Ring, and a Memoir of Owen 
Swift,’ 1837. 2. ‘ Cockney Adventures,’ 1838. 
8. 'Owen Swift’s Handbook of Boxing,' 
1840, anon. 4. 1 Miscellaneous Writings of 
the Lord Chief Justice,’ pt. i. May 1849, with 
ortrait; came out in monthly numbers. 

. ‘Nicholson’s Nodes, or Nights and Sights 
in London,’ 1862, eleven numbers. 6. ‘Bom- 
bey and Daughter : a Moral Picture,’ 1858. 
He was also proprietor and editor of 1 Illus- 
trated London Life,’ 1843, which ran to 
twenty-five numbers. 

[The Lord Chief Baron Nicholson, an Auto- 
biography, 1860; Notes and Queries, 1870 4th 
bBr. vi. 477, 1871 vii. 18, 286, 327, and 7 Jan. 
1893, pp. 3-6; Boss's Pointed Paces On and Off, 
1892, pp. 103-8, with portrait; Miles’s Pugilis- 
tica, 1880, vol. i. p. xii; Vizetelly's Glances 
Back, 1893, i. 168-70, &c. In the Bachelor’s 
Guide to Life in London, p, 8, and in the Illus- 
trated Sporting News, 21 May 1864, pp. 120, 
133, are views of the Judge and Jury Club. In 
Illustr. London Life, 28 May 1843, p. 126, is a 
view of the Garrick's Head booth at Epsom, and 
in 11 June, p. 161, a view of Nicholson's parlour 
in the Garrick’s Head.] G, O. B, 

NICHOLSON, RICHARD (d. 1639), 
musician, was the first professor of music at 
Oxford under the endowment of William 
Heather [q. v.] He supplicated for the de- 
gree of Mus. Bac, at Oxford in February 
1595-6 (Wood), and about the same time 
became organist and choruB-master of Mag- 
dalen College. The music lectureship was 
founded in 1626, when he was appointed 
professor. He resigned his post of organist 
m 1639, and died in the some year. He 
composed several madrigals, one of which, 


‘ Sing Shepherds all,’ is printed in M’orley’s 
* Triumphes of Oriiina,’ 1601. 

[Wood's Athena Oxunieuses (Bliss), li. 266 ; 
Biog. Diet, of Musicians, 1824; Grove's Diet, of 
Musicians, i. 735, ii, 455 ; Bloiam's Register of 
Magdalen College, Oxford ; Williams's Degrees 
in Music, pp. 30, 74.] J. O. H. 

NICHOLSON, SAMUEL (J. 1600), 

g oet and divine, was perhaps the Samuel 
icholson of Catharine Hall, Cambridge, 
who graduated B.A. 1597-8. He took orders, 
and describes himself in 1602 os M.A. Ni- 
cholson has been identified with the author 
of ‘Acola&tus Ms After- Witte. A Poem by 
S. N.,’ London, 1000 j privately reprinted 
by J. 0. Halim oil, London, I860, and by 
Dr. Grosart (187 6). The ‘ Epistle Dedicatory’ 
is addressed to ‘ his dears Achates Master 
Richard Warhurton.’ The poem consists of 
446 stanzas, each containing bix decasyllabic 
or hendecasyllabic lines, and is of much in- 
terest on account of the doubtless conscious 
plagiarisms from Shakespeare (‘Rape of Lu- 
crece’ and ‘Venus and Adonis’), and in a 
smaller measure from Nash’s ‘Pierce Penni- 
less’ and other works (cf. J. P. OoiiiEB, 
Bill. Account, ii. 46, and Gbosabt, Introd.) 
Nicholson, in Mb dedication to Richard War- 
burton, describes the work as ‘ the first home 
of my barren invention, begotten in my an- 
taclie age ’ [i.e. sportive years]. 

Nicholson also published : ‘ God’s New 
Yeeres Gift sent into England, ortheSumme 
of the Gospell eontaynd in these Wordes, 
" God so loved the world that he hath given 
his only begotten sonne that whosoever be- 
leavetk in him should not perish, but should 
have life everlasting,” John iii. 1 ; the First 
Part written by Samuel Nicholson, M. of 
ArteSj’ London, 1602, small 8vo. It is a 
devotional treatise, puritan in tone, but not 
in sermon form. 

[Information from the Rev. R. M. Serjeanison, 
rector of St. Sepulchre’s, Northampton, and from 
J.W. dark, tbs registrar, Cambridge; Cooper's 
Atheuaa Cant. ii. 309; Collier's Bibl. Account of 
Early English Lit. ii, 48 ; Hazlitt’a Handbook of 
Early English Lit. p. 420 ; Reprints of Acolastns 
by Grosart and HalliweU ; Amos’B Typogr. Antiq. 
(Herbert), p. 1386; Ritson’s Bibl. Poet, p. 287-] 

W. AS. 

NICHOLSON, THOMAS JOSEPH 
(1646-1718), the first vicar-apostolic of Scot- 
land, sonof SirThomasNichoIsonof Kearney, 
Aberdeenshire, by Elizabeth Abercromby of 
Birkenbog, Banilshire, was born at Birken- 
bog in 1046, Having devoted himself to 
literary pursuits, he was chosen one of the 
regents or professors of the university of 
Glasgow, and he held that office for nearly 
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fourteen years. In. 1082 lie joined tho Roman 
communion, and proceeded to Padua. After- 
wards lie studied theology for three years, 
and in 1086 was admitted to holy orders. In 
December 1687 he returned as a missionary 
priest to Scotland. At the revolution in 
November 1688 he was apprehended, and, 
after being in prison for some months, was 
banished to the continent. For three years 
he was confessor in a convent of mints at 
Dunkirk In May 1694 the Congregation 
De Propaganda Mde resolved that a bishop 
should be appointed to govern the Scottish 
mission, aud on 24 Aug, m that year Nichol- 
son was nominated bishop of Poristachium 
in partibus infl&elium , and tho first vicar- 
apostolic of all Scotland. He was conse- 
crated at Paris on 27 Peb. 1694-6. In No- 
vember 1090 he came to England, but was 
apprehended in London immediately on his 
arrival, and kept in confinement till May 
1097. On his liberation ko proceeded to 
Edinburgh, and entered on the exercise of 
his episcopal functions, which he discharged 
without much molestation for upwards of 
twenty years. During his latter years he 
resided generally at Presliome, in the Ensue, 
Banffshire, whero he died on 28 Oct. (N.S.) 
1718. He was eucoeeded in tho vicariate- 
apostolic by .Tames Gordon (1004-1746) 

[q. v.], bishop of Nicopolis. 

[Blakhal's BrioIFu Narration of tho Services 
done to Three Noble Ladyos, prof. p. xxviil ; 
Brady’s Episcopal Succession, iii. 4fi6 ; Oatholio 
Directory, 1804, p. 80 ; London and Dublin 
Weekly Orthodox Journal, 1837, iv. 83; Sto- 
tliert’s Oatholio Mission in Scotland, p. 1.1 

T. O. 

NIOHOLSON, WILLIAM (1691-1672), 
bishop of Gloucester, the sou of Christopher 
Nicholson, a rich clothiur, was horn at Strat- 
ford St. Mary, Suffolk, on 1 Nov, 1691, He 
became a chorister of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, in 1698, and received his education in 
the grammar school attached to the college, 
lie graduated B.A. in 1611, and M.A, 1016. 

Ho was a bible clerk of the eolleg e from J 612 
to 1616. In 1614 he was appointed to tho 
college living of New Shorehara, Sussex. He 
held the office of ohuiilain at Magdalen from 
1610 to 1618. He was also chaplain to 
Ilonry, carl of Northumberland, during lus 
imprisonment in tho Tower, from 1000 to 
1821, on suspicion of complicity in the gun- 
powdor plot, and was tutor to his sou, Lord 
Percy. ‘ Delighting in grammar, 1 in 1610 he 
was appointed master of the free school at 
Croydon, ‘where his discipline and powers of 
instruction were much oelebrated.’ IIo held 
the post till 1629, when he retired to Wales, 
having been preBonted to the rectory of Llau- 
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dilo-Vawr, in Carmarthenshire, in 162G In 
1044 he was made ai ohdeaeon of Brecon. ' Die 
year before he had been nominated a member 
of tho assembly of divines, probably through 
the interest of the Earl of Northumberland 
but be speedily withdrew, together with the 
groat or part ofthe episcopalian clergy (Nbai 
Puritans, iii. 47). When deprived of bispie-’ 
ferments by the parliament be maintained 
himself by keeping a private school, which he 
carried on in partnership with Jeremy Tayloi 
[q, v.] and William Wyatt [q. v.], afterwaids 
precentor oi Lincoln, at Newton Hall ('Col- 
legium Nowloniouse'), in the parish of Lb®. 
fihangol, in Carmarthenshire. Heber sajs 
‘ their success, considering their remote situa- 
tion and tho distresses of tlio t imes, nppearato 
have boon not inconsiderable ’ (IIhueh, Lift 
of Jeremy Taylor , vol. i. pp. xxvi, cccxiii). 
Wood speaks of ‘several youths most loyally 
educated there, and afterwards sent to the 
universities.’ One of those was Judos John 
Powell [q. V.], ‘who boro a distinguished part 
in the trial of tho seven bishops’ (ib.) Dow 
long this scholastic partnership lastod is un- 
certain, hut it, came to an end long hefote 
the Restoration. Meanwhile, like ku, friend 
Taylor, he nctivoly employed his pen in the 
defence of t lie doel vine and diseipliua of the 
eliuroh of England, and in illustration of hep 
teaching. Ilia ‘ Exposition of tho Apostles' 
Croed ’ and ‘Exposition of thu Church Cate- 
chism’ were both writ Lon for tho instruction 
of liis forrnor parishioners at Llnndilo. 

At tho Restoration Nicholson returned to 
his parish, and resumed his former prefer- 
ments, to which was added a residentiary 
oanonryat St. Davids. In LO01 he was con- 
secrated bishop of Gloucester by Sheldon, 
bishop of London, and Ere wen, archbishop of 
York, on 0 Jan., in ilonry Vil a cliapsl. He 
is said to have owed Ilia appoint meat to Loid 
Clarendon, whom Wood maliciously insinti- 
ateshohad bribed with 1,000/, (Wood, At/uas 
O.t on. iv. 826). Buck a charge, however, is en- 
tirely inconsistent wit h all wo know of Nichol- 
son's character j his ' uushukouloyalty andbold 
and pertinacious defence of tho church during 
its most helpless aud hopeless depression 
had givon him strong and legitimate claims 
on the patronage oftlio government’ (Rdddb, 
Life of Taylor, p. cccxiii). Nioholson him- 
self, in tho preface to his ‘ Exposition of the 
Church Catechism,’ with groator probability 
ascribes his promotion to Sheldon, The 
revonuo of the see being small, he was allowed 
to hold his archdoaconry a nd oanoury togethBP 
with the living of Bishops Oleove in common- 
dam. He preaohed in Westminster Abbey 
on 20 Deo. 1661, at the femoral of Bishop 
Nicolas Moult, brother of the Duke of Albe- 
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marie, who had been consecrated with him 
in the preceding January. Evelyn, who was 
present, describes it as ‘ a decent solemnity 1 
(Evelyn, Diary, i. S81). He was appointed 
to the sinecure rectory of Llansantiioid-yn- 
Jlechan in Montgomeryshire in 1663. Ac- 
cordingto Baxter, though not a commissioner, 
he attended the meetings of the Savoy con- 
ference, and 1 spake once or twice a few words 
calmly’ (Kennett, Register, p. 608). His 
treatmentof the nonconrormistsin his diocese 
was conciliatory. He connived at the preach- 
ing of those whom he had reason to respect, 
and offered a valuable living to one of them if 
he would conform (ib. pp. 816, 817, 918). He 
was the ‘ constant patron' of the great theo- 
logian, Dr. George Bull [q. v.l who, at his 
earnest request, was presented by Lord Cla- 
rendon to a living in his diocese, In 1663 he 
caused a new font to be erected in Gloucester 
Cathedral, and solemnly dedicated it. For 
this he was attacked in a scurrilous pamphlet, 
entitled ‘ More News from Rome’ (Wood, 
Athena Oxon. iii. 950 n.) Nicholson’s name 
is quoted as an authority in the controversy 
nstothe authorship of ‘ Eikon Basilike.’ After 
her husband’s death in 1062 the widow of 
Bishop Gauden settled in Gloucester, and, 
on the occasion of her receiving the holy 
communion, the bishop, 'wishing to he fully 
satisfied on that point, did put the question 
to her, and she solemnly affirmed that it was 
wrote by her husband’ (Wordsworth, Who 
mote Ikon Basilike? pp. 31, 32). ne died on 
6 Feb._1872, aged 80, and was buried in a side 
chantry of the lady-chapel at Gloucester, in 
which his wife Elizabeth, who predeoeased 
him on 20 April 1603, had also been interred. 
A monument was erected by his grandson, 
OwenBrigstocke, ofLechdenny, Carmarthen- 
shire, with an epitaph by his friend Dr, Bull, 
describing him as 1 legenda scribens, fuciens 
scribenda' (see Heber, Life cf Taylor, p. 
cccxiv). He is described as one who ‘ had the 
reputation of a right learned divine, conver- 
sant in the fathers and sohoolmen, and excel- 
lent in the critical part of grammar,' proved 
by his works to he a person of great erudition, 
endowed with prudence and modeBty, and of 
a moderate mind’ (Wood, Athena Oxon. iii. 
950, iv. 848 j Salmon', Lives of English Bishops, 
p. 267). 'He had all the merit necessary to 
nil so great a station in the church to the 
best advantage, having at heart the good of 
his church and the honour of his clergy; a 
great encourager of learning and of learned 
men’ (Nelson, Life of Bull, pp. 44, 176). 

He published : 1, ‘A plain Exposition of 
the Church Catechism/ 1855 (re-issued in 
the library of Anglo-catholic theology). 
2. ‘ Apology for the Discipline of the Ancient 


Church,’ 1669. 3. 1 Plain Exposition of the 
Apostles’ Creed’ (dedicated to Bishop Shel- 
don), 1661. 4. ‘ Eks y Analysis of the whole 
Book of Psalms/ 1602. 

[Bloxaiu’s Registers of Magdalen, i. 20 ; Pos- 
ter’s Alumni Oxoa. 1600-1714, iii. 1072; Godwin 
de Prassul. ii. 134; Britton’s Gloucester Cathe- 
dral, p. 88 ; Memoir prefixed to the Exposition 
of the Catechism, Lib. Anglo-catholic Theolc^y.] 

NICHOLSON, WILLIAM (1753-1816), 
man of science and inventor, bom in 1753 
in London, where his father practised as a 
solicitor, was educated in North Yorkshire. 
At the age of sixteen he entered the service 
of the East India Company, in whose ships 
he made two or three voyages to the East 
Indies before 1778. After that date he was 
employed for two years in the country trade 
iu India. Returning home in 1776, he be- 
came commercial agent in Europe for Josiah 
Wedgwood, the celebrated porcelain manu- 
facturer, but soon afterwards settled in 
Loudon, where he started a school of mathe- 
matics. Here hepursuedhis scientific studies 
and experiments, while ho employed hie 
leisure in translating from the French and 
compiling various historical and philo- 
sophical works. 

His first publication was an ' Introduction 
to Natural Philosophy/ 2 vols., London, 
1781, a book which soon superseded Row- 
ning’s ‘ System of Natural Philosophy ’ as on 
elementary class-book. Ha next brought out 
a new edition of ‘Ralph’s Survey of the 
Public Buildings of London and Westmin- 
ster, with additions/ London, 1782 ; and this 
waB followed bv ‘The Histoiv of Avder Ali 
Khan, Nabob Buhader ; or "New Memoirs 
concerning the East Indies, with Historical 
Notes/ 2 vols., London, 1783. His 'Navi- 
gator’s Assistant/ 1784, was intended to 
supersede Moore’s ‘Practical Navigator/ hut 
met with little success. His ‘Abstract of 
the Arts relative to the Exportation of 
Wool/ 1780, was followod in 1787 by his 
communication to the Royal Society of ‘ The 
Principles and Illustration of an advan- 
tageous Method of arranging the Differences 
of Logarithms, on Lines graduated for the 
purpoBB of Computation/ 1787 (Phil. Trans. 
lxxvii. 246). Tliero Nicholson gave examples 
of several mathematical instruments, in- 
cluding a rule consisting of ten parallel lines, 
equivalent to a double line of numbers up- 
wards of twonty feet in length; secondly, a 
beam compass for measuring intervals; 
thirdly, a Gunter’s scale ; and fourthly, a cir- 
cular instrument, which was a combination 
of the Gunter’s line and sector, with im- 
provements rendering it superior to either. 
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In 1788 appeared. Nicholson’s 1 Elements of 
Natural History and Chemistry, translated 
into English, with Notes, and an Historical 
Preface, 4 vols., a work taken from the Count 
de Fourcroy’s ‘ Lejons d’Histoire Naturelle 
etde Chimie,’ 1781, together with a supple- 
ment 1 On the First Principles of Chemistry,' 
1789. It was about this time that he in- 
vented an ingenious form of areomoter, and 
patented an instrument which boro his name, 
and was long in use by experimental che- 
mists in all laboratories until superseded by 
Beaume’e hydrometer. Tn 1788 Jean Hya- 
cinths de Magellan [q. v.] entrusted to Nichol- 
son the manuscript memoirs of the Count do 
Benyowsky, a Hungarian adventurer who 
was shot by the French in May 1786 at Foule 
Point in Madagascar. Nicholson wrote along 
introduction to these memoirs, which wore 
published in 1790, 2 vols. 4to. A recant 
edition of the first part of this work was 
edited by the present -writer in 1893. 

In scientific resoaroh Nicholson attained 
some important results. Like Oarlile and 
Bitter, he discovered the chemical action of 
the galvanic pile ; and he communicated to 
the Royal Society in 1789 two papers on 
electrical subjects: ‘A Description of an 
Instrument which, by the turningof aWinch, 
produces the two States of Electricity with- 
out Friction or Communication with the 
Earth’ {Phil. 'Trans, lxxviii. 403); and’ Ex- 
periments and Observations on Electricity ’ 
{ib. lxxix. 306). In thesame year he reviewed 
the controversy which had arisen over Richard 
Kirwan’s celebraled essay on Phlogiston, 
and published a translation of the advorso 
commentaries by the French academicians 
Lavoisier, Monge, Bortliollot, and Guyton 
de Morveau, viz. ‘ An Essay on Phlogiston, 
to which are added Notes,’ London, 1789. 

Nicholson was now living in Rod Lion 
Square, London, whero lie acted as a patent 
agent, and took out four patents for in vent ions 
of his own, in 1790, 1 802, 1800, and 1 813 (tho 
last was not completed). On 29 April 1700 
he patented (No. J 748) amacliine for printing 
on linen, cotton, woollen, and other articles, 
by means of ‘ blocks, formes, types, plates, 
and originals, which were to bo firmly im- 
posed upon a cylindrical surface in the same 
manner as common letter is imposed upon a 
fiat stone.’ 1 From the mention of •* colour- 
ing cylinder” and “paper-hangings, floor- 
cloths, cottons, liueus, woollens, leather, 
skin, and every other flexible material ” men- 
tioned in the specification, it would appear,' 
writes Dr, Smiles, ‘ as if Nicholson’s inven- 
tion wero adapted for calico-printing and 
paper-hangings, as well as for the printing 
of books. But it was novor used for any of 


theso purposes, It contained merely tbs 
register or an idea, and that was all/ % 
seliemo was never in practical operation ■ W 
Bennet Wood croft, in his introductory cW 
ter to ‘Patents for Inventions in PrmtinT’ 
credits Nicholson’s patens with prodnS 
‘ an entire revolution in the mechanism J 
the art.’ It was not until seventeon yens 
af I orwards that Friedrich Konig consulted 
Nicholson as a patent agent about ragisterim, 
his invention of a cylinder printing preset 
newspapers. Nicholson’s next published work 
was a translation of Chaptal’s book, ‘Ele- 
ments of Chemistry,’ 3 vols., London, 1795 
and he also brought out ‘A Dictionary of 
Chemistry, exhibiting the Present State of 
the Theory and Practice of that Science, its 
Application to Natural Philosophy, tbe Pro- 
cesses of Manufactures . . . with a number 
of Tables,’ 2 vols. 4to, London, 1796; and 
two years aft erwards he commenced his well- 
known ‘Journal of Natural Philosophy, Che- 
mistry, and the Arts, including original 
Papors by Eminent Writers, and Reviews of 
Books, illustrated with numerous Engrav- 
ings,’ 1797-1H02, ito ; 1802-16, 8vo. ° 

About 1799 he opeuod a school in Soho 
for twenty pupils; but after some years it 
declined, owing to Nicholson’s diversified 
interests. TIb concent rated much of his at- 
tention on planning the West Middlesex 
waterworks, and ho sketched arrangements 
for the supply of Portsmouth and Gosport 
from the Hpnngs at Bodliampton and Farlmg- 
ton, under the Tortsdown Ilills. Re after- 
wards engagod in a similar undertaking for 
the borough of Southwark. In 1790 he also 
published a work translated from the Spanish 
‘ On tho Bleaching of Cotton Goods by Oxy- 
genated Muriatic Acid ; ’ and ‘ Experimental 
Enquiries concerning tho Lateral Communi- 
cation of Motion in Fluids,’ 1799, from the 
French of Joan Baptiste Yonturi. His next 
publications were ‘ Elements of Ohcmistrv, 1 
1800; ‘ Synoptic Tables of Chemistry, ’ fol, 
1801 ; and ‘ A. General System of Chemical 
JKnowlodgo,’ 1804, all translated, with notee, 
from Fourcroy’s ‘ Systome des Oonnaissnncra 
Ohimiqnes,’ &c. An account of ‘Mr. ¥. 
Nicholson’s attack in his “Philosophical 
Journal ” on Mr. Winsor and his National 
Light and Heat Company,’ 12mo, was pub- 
lished anonymously in 1807. 

In 1808 he printed ‘ A Dictionary of Prac- 
tical and Thoorotical Chemistry, with 
Plates,’ &c., formed on the basis of his earlier 
' Dictionary,’ but ‘ an entirely new work,’ 
This was the foundation of Ure’s ‘ Diction- 
ary/ which was published in 1821, avowedly 
on ‘ tho basis of Mr. Nicholson’s ; ’ a book 
which has boon carried on in successive 
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editions to the present day [see Ure, An- 
deew]. Nicholson’s name was also attached 
to a great work, ‘The British Encyclopaedia, 
or Dictionary of Arts and Sciences,’ 6 vols., 
London, 1809 j hut this was an undertaking 
of some London booksellers, framed in oppo- 
sition to a ‘Dictionary of Arts and Sciences’ 
thenbeing issued under the name of Dr. George 
Gregory. NeitherGregory nor Nicholson took 
any very active share in the compilations to 
which their names were attached. 

Nicholson had become engineer to the 
Portsea Island Waterworks Company, and 
in 1810 he quarrelled with the directors. He 
published * A Letter to the Proprietors of 
the Portsea Waterworks, occasioned by an 
Application made to them by the Assigns 
under an Aot for bringing WatBr from Far- 
lington.’ Soon after this he fell into ill-health, 
and, after a lingering illness, died in Char- 
lotte Street, Bloomsbury, on 21 May 1816. 

Nicholson shared ths common fate of pro- 
jectors : he was continually occupied in use- 
ful work, hut failed to derive any material 
advantage from his labours, and was gene- 
rally in embarrassed circumstances. His 
habits were studious, Ms manners gentle, 
and his judgment uniformly calm and dis- 
passionate. The soundness of the numerous 
opinions which he expressed as a scientific 
umpire was unquestioned. 

[New Monthly Mag. iii. 669, iv. 76; Gent. 
Mag. 1816 pt. i. p. 670, 1618 pt. i. pp. 70, 802 ; 
Biog. Universella; Smiloa’s Men of Invention and 
Industry, pp. 164, 177, 194, 202 ; Biog. das Oon- 
temporaina, 1824 ; Watt's Bibl. Brit. ; Allan’s 
General Biogr. ; Biogr. Dint, of Living Authors, 
1816; Phil. Trans, xc. 878; Thomson’s Hist. 
Boy. Soc.; Thomson’s HiBt. of Chemistry, 1881 ; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, v. 376.] S. P. 0. 

NICHOLSON, WILLIAM, (1781- 
1844), portrait-painter and etcher, was horn 
at O vingham-on-Tv ne on 26 Doc. 1781. He 
wae the second of the four sons of James 
Nicholson, schoolmaster, of Ovingham, and 
Elizabeth Orton his wife. His paternalgrand- 
father, John Nicholson, had b,een tenant of 
the fern of Whitelee, in the parish of Els- 
don, Northumberland, His father having 
been appointed master of the grammar school 
in Newcastle, the family removed to that city, 
and at an early age William went to Hull, 
where he made his earliest attempts in art, 
executing miniatures of several of the officers 
of a regiment stationed there. He appears 
to have been mainly, if not entirely, self- 
educated in art ; but his sketch-books show 
how careful and constant had been his study 
of the works of the best masters in public 
and private galleries. He next returned to 
Newcastle, and began, in 1808, to exhibit in 


the Royal Academy with * A Group of Por- 
traits, &c., Servants of O. J. Brandling, M.P. 
Gosforth House, Northumberland.’ In 1816 
his contributions included a seated, full- 
length portrait of Thomas Bewick, the wood- 
engraver, which was engraved by Thomas 
Ransom; end he contributed to the Royal 
Academy for the last time in 1822. Mean- 
while he had painted many portraits of mem- 
bers of the old. families of Northumberland. 
By 1814 hehad removed to Edinburgh, where 
he practised as a miniaturist and painter in 
oils, but especially attracted attention by his 
very delicate and spirited water-colour por- 
traits, which were his finest works, and where, 
in 1821, he married Maria, daughter of Walter 
Lamb of Edinburgh. In 1814 he sent to 
the seventh of the Edinburgh exMbitions of 
pictures, organised by the Associated Artists, 
eight works — genre, architectural, animal, 
landscape and portraits, including the above- 
mentioned portrait of Bewick, In the follow- 
ing year he was represented by twenty works, 
including portraits of Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, and Tennant the poet, and Ms 
name appears in the catalogue as a member 
of the Edinburgh Exhibition Society; and 
in 1816 he exhibited portraits of Daniel Teiry 
the actor, the Earl of Buchan, and a second 
portrait of Hogg, along with other twenty 
works, In April 1818 he began to publish, 
from 36 George Street, a series of ‘ Portraits 
of Distinguished Living Characters of Scot- 
land, drawn and etched by William Nichol- 
son,’ from his portraits and those by other 
painters. Two parts only, with text, of three 
plates each were issued; but further publica- 
tion in that form was discontinued, though 
the artist continued to produce in the imme- 
diately succeeding years a few other etchings 
from his portraits, and in 1886 an edition of 
seven subjects was printed in America by 
the artist’s son, Mr. W. L. Nicholson, of 
WasMngtonOity,whopossessed the original 
plates. Nicholson’s etchings include por- 
traits of Sir Walter Scott, Hogg, Lord 
Jeffrey, George Thomson, Professor Playfair, 
Professor John Wilson, Sir William Allan, 
P.R.S.A., James Watt the engineer (in his 
eighty-second year, 1817) ; and among them 
was a reduced copy of Nasmyth’s original 
portrait of Robert Bums, and a very striking 
reproduction of one of Sir Henry Raeburn’s 
own portraits of himself. In his prospectus 
the artist states that ‘ in the mode of execution, 
he has endeavoured to follow a middle style, 
combining, to the utmost of Ms power, the 
freedom of the painter’s etohing (and in tMs 
respect, of course, holding up Vandyke and 
Rembrandt to himself as bis models), with 
the finish of a regular engraving.’ Thehends 
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are carefully modelled, and they ■were con- work in water-colours is the head of the 
sidered successful as likenosses, In 1821 second wife of Professor Dugald Stewart h 
Nicholson sent to the first modern exhibition the possession of the artist’s daughter lh: 
of the Institution (afterwards the Royal In- Duck. He is represented in the National 
Stitution) for the Encouragement of the Pine Gallery of Scotland by an oil painting of 
Arts in Scotland, portraits of (Sir) William IlughW.Williftms, artist, and a water-colour 
Allan (afterwards), P.R.S. A,, in Tartar cob- of George Thomson, the friend of Burns • in 
tume, Sir Thomas Diok Lauder and his wife, the Scottish National Portrait Gallery by 
and Sir Adam Ferguson; andinl826heexhi- oil portrait, of Sir Adam Ferguson, and u 
bited ten works, including portraits of George sepia sketch of Professor J ohn Playfair ; and 
Thomson, and the Rev. Dr. Jamieson, His in the collection of the Royal Scottish Aca- 
name first appears as an associate of the In- demy by oil portraits of Thomas Hamilton 
stitution in the catalogue of their exhibition R.S.A., architect, William Etty, R.A., and u 
(of ancient pictures) in 1826. ItwasNicliol- portrait of a lady. 

son who, early in 1826, ‘handed round for sig- [Redgrave’s Dictionary; Catalogue of Scott 

nature a dooument in which it was proposed Exhibition, _ 1871 (Edinb. 1872),undofthoeibibi. 
to found a Scottish academy,’ and at the first tioua mentioned above ; Harvey's Notes of the 
general meeting of the Scottish Aoademy oi Early History of the Royal Scottish Academy; 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, hold information _ from, the artist’s daughter, Hits’ 
on 27 May 1826, he was elected secretary. Duok, and his son, Mr. W. H Nicholson ofWasli- 
He and Thomas Hamilton, the architect (in i n S fo ". H.S.A.] J, q, 

tho words of Sir George Harvey, P.R.S.A.), NICHOLSON, WILLIAM (1782 P-1848), 

‘ were the real founders of tho acadomy, but the Galloway poet, son of a carrier between 
for whose indomitable will and wise guid- Dumfries and Galioway, was horn at Tau- 
ance tho vessel would have been upon the nymanB,Borgue, Kirkcudbrightshire, 15Aug. 
rooks before it had woll got under way.’ 1782 (or, perhaps, August 1788). lie re- 
After discharging the duties of the position ceived a little school education at Ringford, 
with great vigour and judgment he resigned Kirkcudbrightshire, but bis shortness of 
on 26 April 1880, finding that the attention sight and Mb indifference to systematic study 
whioh the situation required was ineom- precluded tho possibility of scholarship. Ilia 
patiblowith his professional pursuits. He mother, afarmor’s daughter, interest edhimrn 
stiff, however, continuod a valuod member reading, and he was soon master of astoreof 
of the Acadomy, and his early (gratuitous) chap-books, ballads, Sac. At tho age of fourteen 
exertions as secretary wore at a later day he became a pedlar. For a number of years 
recognised by 1 ho presentation of a handsome he had a varying success,, occasionally touoli- 
set of silver plate from his fellow-academi- ing low levels through closor attention to 
cians. He had Bent twenty-six works to its romance than to tho disposal of his wares, 
first exMbition in 1827 ; and he contributed Renowned for superior stuff for ladles’ 
liberally to every one of its suoeeeding exliibi- dresses, and for tho quality of liis tobucco- 
tions, many of his later works being ‘ genre ’ pipes, he attained sufficient prosperity in 1818 
pictures and landscape and coast subjeots in to enable him to buy a horse, which, how- 
oils, till his death by fuver, after a fow days' ever, on some romantic flight, broke its neck 
illness, in Edinburgh, on 16 Aug. 1844. He at a fence. Nicholson had habitually written 
left two eons and two daughters. verses 1 as a oonsolalion in his solitary wun- 

Among the eminent men whoso portraits derings ; ’ he had boon encouraged by Hogg; 
were painted by Nicholson was Sir Walter and now, on the recommendation of Dr. 
Seott, of whom he executed four water- Alexander Murray (1776-1818) [q. v.jand 
colours. Tho earliest, dated 1816, etched by Dr. Duncan of Ruth woll, Dumfriesshire, lie 
the artist in 1817, is in the possession of his secured fii'leou hundred subscribers to a col- 
son, Mr. W. L. Nicholson, of Washington laction of his poems, distributing tlie volumes 
Oity; a socond, with the position of the head from his pack, and earning thereby about 
somewhat alt orud, and with no objects intro- 1002. 

duced in the background, is in the possession Nicholson’s habits subsequently bocaine 
of Mr. Erskino of Kinneddor ; a third (with- less steady. A skilful piper, he wouldsoma- 
nut the dog, ‘ Maida’) is in the possession of times he found playing to young cattle and 
Lord Young, Edinburgh; and tho fourth is at colts, and declaring himself better pleased 
Abbotsford, where also are bis water-colours with the antics of the animals than ‘ if the 
of Scott’s daughters, Sophia (Mrs. Lockhart) host laddies in tho land wore figuring before 
and Anno, of which thore are engravings in him’ (Memoir, by John M’Diarmid). Con- 
Lookhart’s ‘ life ’ by G. B. Shaw. A slight, stantly restless and thriftless, he at length 
but particularly delicate, example of his yielded to tippling habits. Abandoning his 
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attendances at fairs and country gatherings 
iis singer or piper, he turned his attention to 
theology, and conceived himself specially 
commissioned to urgo in high plnoes the doc- 
trine of universal redemption. In 1826 he 
visited London, and was much disappointed 
on failing to secure an interview with 
fi-eorge TV. Bofriended by Allan Cunning- 
ham and other Gallovidians, he had some 
curious adventures before returning to Scot- 
land in the autumn. Ho was again in Eng- 
land o year later as a drover. Nicholson 
died at Kildarroch, Borgue, on 16 May 18-19, 
and was buried in the churchyard or Kirk- 
andrews, Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Nicholson’s ‘ Tales in Verse and Miscella- 
neous Booms, descriptive of Rural Life and 
Manners,’ appeared in 1814, with a manly 
and unaffected preface, _ in which Hogg is 
specially thanked for his ‘ generous and un- 
wearied attent ion.’ The second edition, with 
a memoir by John M'Diarmid, was published 
in 1828, and a third edition, with new me- 
moir by Mr. M. M‘L. Harper, appeared in 
1878. Nicholson’s highest achievement is 
the 1 Brownie of Blednoch,’ a charming con- 
tribution to ballad folk-lore, which is appre- 
ciatively noticed in John Brown’s ‘Black 
Dwarf’s Bonos’ ( Horca Subsecim, 2nd ser. 
p. 366, ed. 1882). With a befitting air of 
remoteness, the ballad is memorably weird 
and vivid in conception and development. 

I The Country Lass, ' The Soldier’s Home,’ 
and others, are faithful end dexterous nar- 
ratives ; while the miscellaneous pieces and 
the ‘Ballads and Songs’ all indicate an 
energetic fancy and a poetical and tuneful 
temper. 1 "Will and Kate ’ is an appropriate 
reply to the ‘ Logan Braes 1 of John Mayne 
(1758-1836) [q, v. 1 Several of the songs — • 
such as ‘ Dork Rolling Dee ’ and 1 Again the 
Breeze blnws thro’ the Trees ’ — are kindred 
in Bpirit with Motherwell’s pathetic lyrics, 
being marked by sympathetic tenderness and 
graceful melody. 

To Nicholson’s memory a monument was 
erected by his brother, John Nicholson, pub- 
lisher, of Kirkcudbright. John Nicholson 
(1777-1860) had been a handloom weaver 
and a soldier, but he found his true voca- 
tion in Kirkcudbright as antiquary, local 
historian, and publisher. He owned the 
‘ Stewartry Times,’ and he published Beveral 
works of local importance especially the 
‘History of Galloway’ and the ‘Trades of 
Galloway.’ lie died at Kirkcudbright on 

II Sept. 1866 (HiEPBE, Rambles in Gallo- 
way, 1876). 

(Second and third editions of Nicholson’s 
Poems, ns in text ; Harpor’s Bards of Galloway; 
Rogers’s Modern Scottish Minstrel.] T. B. 


NICHOLSON, "WILLIAM (1816-1865), 
Australian statesman and ‘father of tho 
ballot, ’son of Miles Nicholson, a Cumberland 
farmer, was bom at Tretting Mill, Lamp- 
lough, on 27 Feb. 1816. Educated at Hen- 
singham and Whitehaven, he became a clerk 
to the firm of M ‘Andrew & Pilchard, fruit 
merchants at Liverpool, about 1836. Subse- 
quently he went out to Melbourne in October 
1811 , and sot up in business as a grocer. ‘ By 
the sheer foroe of intellect, energy, and cha- 
racter ’ (Kelly) he rose to fortune, developing 
liis business into the mercantile firm of W. 
Nicholson Ss Co. of Flinders Street. 

In Nov. 1818 Nicholson was elected to 
the city council of Melbourne for Latrobe 
ward. Early in 1860 ho was created aider- 
man, and on. 0 Nov. I860 became mayor of 
Melbourne. His year of office was one of the 
most eventful in the history of the colony, 
being that of the gold discoveries, and the 
erection of Victoria into a separate govern- 
ment. Resigning his seat on the corporation 
soon after his mayoralty oxpired, he con- 
tested the city unsuccessfully in the first 
election to the mixed legislative council, and 
in October 1852 was elected for North 
Bourke. He quickly came to the front in 
the council. In December 1832 he seconded 
an unsuccessful vote of censure on the 
government. During the same session he 
was elected a member of the committee to 
inquire into the state of the goldfields, and 
that upon the Savings Bank Laws. In the 
following session he was on the commit- 
tee foT revision of the constitution. 

It is stated that Nicholson, as mayor of 
Melbourne, defeated by his casting vote in 
1852 a motion in favour of vote bv ballot 
(McOomdid), and that in Ms first address to 
the electors he had declared himself opposed 
to the ballot ; but he now completely changed 
his views, and on 18 Dec. 1855, after unsuc- 
cessful suggestions to the ministers to adopt 
the ballot, he moved a resolution to the 
effect that any electoral act should he based 
upon the principle of voting by ballot. The 
ministry made this a test question, and, 
being defeated by eight votes in a house of 
fifty-eight, resigned office. Nicholson had 
previously made arrangements to visit Eng- 
land, which he abandoned with some reluc- 
tance on being unexpectedly sent, for by Sir 
Charles Hothom [q. v.J, amid popular accla- 
mation. His attompt to construct a cabinet 
was the first instance of the kind in the his- 
tory of the colony, and was ultimately un- 
successful, owing to the divergence of views 
among his supporters. On the governor’s 
death Nicholson abandoned the attempt ; 
but, in spite of this failure, the victory of the 
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ballot, -wti. 3 won, and the ministry was forced 
(0 accept it as part of their electoral act, the 
cruder form of Nicholson’s project being 
superseded by the method afterwards known 
as the ‘Australian ballot,.’ 

Shortly afterwards (1856) Nicholson re- 
turned to England, where he was welcomed 
as the father of the ballot, not yet adopted 
in the old country, and spoke in public on 
the subject on several occasions. On 14 April 

1858, at the Freemasons’ TTall, he was pre- 
sented by the council of the Society for Pro- 
moting the Adoption of the Ballot with an 
address, signed by Cobden, Bright, and others, 
recognising his services in the cause. John 
Stuart Mill, writing to Henry Samuel Chap- 
man of Victoria in the same year, refers to 
Nicholson’s fame, and the interest aroused 
in England by the adoption of the ballot in 
Victoria. 

Reluming in July 1858 to Melbourne, he 
unsuccessfully contested one of its districts, 
hut was elected to the assembly for Murray 
in January 1869, and for Sandridga at the 
general olection m August of the same year. 
He became chairman of the Oonstil utional 
Association formed to overthrow the existing 
(O'Shannssy) government, and in November 

1859, at the opening of parliament, defeated 
the government on an amendment to the 
address. 

Nicholson nowbecamopremiar, nndformed 
a strong ministry, with James (aftovwards Sir 
James) McCulloch [q. v.] in charge of financo. 
He set himself to sottle the land question on 
the basis of throwing open the colony’s lands 
in blocks to free selection, and of payment 
by instalments. Tho upper chamber emascu- 
lated his bill, and Nicholson resigned ; but 
the governor, Sir Henry Barkly, declined to 
accept his resignation on public grounds, and 
he continued in office, sending the hill, again 
amended, back to the council. That chamber 
cut out the amondmonts a second time, and 
Nicholson resigned; hut, after the failure of 
three others to form a ministry, returned to 
office, with his cabinet impaired by tho Iosb 
of two leading ministers. Ultimately, aftor a 
riot before the parliament house (28 May), and 
compromise on both sides, the bill, consider- 
ably changed, became the Land Act of 1860. 
After a Bhorl recess the houses mot again in 
November 1860, and Nicholson, defeated on 
an amendment to tho address, resigned office, 
and became the leader of tho opposition. In 
1862 ho joined O'Shanossy’s second adminis- 
tration, without portfolio. 

In January 1864 Nicholson was suddonly 
struck down by paralysis, and ho died at 
St. Hilda on 10 March 1865. ne was buried 
at tho Molbourno general cemetery. His 


portrait hangs in the council chamber nf ti 
Melbourne town-hall. tlle 

Nicholson was a great promoter of tie 
benefit building society systems, a founder ut 
the Bank of Victoria, and chairman of the 
Australian Eire and Life Insurance Com- 
pany. In 1859 he was chairman of the Mel- 
bourne chamber of commerce. He held a 
very high reputation as a magistrate. 

Nicholson married Sarah Fnirclough and 
left children, who remained in Australia, 

[Melbourne Argus, 10 March 1866; McCom- 
bio’s History of Victoria, 1858, p. 294; KelM 
Victoria, 1850, ii. 283 soq.; Heaton’s Australian 
Dictionary of Dates and Mon of tho Time, 1878 1 

O.AH. 

NICHOLSON, WILLIAM ADAMS 
(1808-1868), architect, born on 8 Aug. 1803 
at Southwell, Nottinghamshire, was the son 
of James Nicholson, carpenter and joiner 
who relinquished business about 1888 and 
became sub-agent to Sir Riohard Sutton’s 
estateB in Nottinghamshire and Norfolk, 
William was articled about July 182l' 
for three years, to John Buonurotti Pan! 
worth [q. v.l architect, of London, f n 
1828 he established liimsolf at Lincoln, and 
there and in tho neighbouring counties he 
formed an extensive practice. Among Ms 
numerous works ho designed tho churches 
at Giandford-Brigg, at Wrogby, and at Kir- 
mond, both on the estate or 0. Turnor, esq, 
Many other churchos were restored undor 
his supervision, including that of St. Peter at 
Gowts in Lincoln, which was not quite com- 
pleted at hiB death. Among the numerous 
residoncos oreotod from his designs are those 
of Worsborougli Hall, Yorkshire; tho Onstle 
of Btiyons Manor for tho Right lion. 0. T, 
D’Eyncourt ; and Elkinglon Hall, near 
Louth. He also designed tho town-hall at 
Mansfield. The village of Blanlmcy, near 
Linooln, waa almost rebuilt undor his super- 
intendence; while the estates of General 
Reeve, Sir J. Wyldbore Smith, hart., Mr. 0. 
Tumor, Mr. O. Chaplin, among several others, 
evince his skill in farm buildings. In Lincoln 
he erected in 1837 thoWoeloy Chapel, for two 
thousand persons, and subsequently designed 
the union workhouse; the Corn Exchange in 
1847, since enlarged, a corn-mill, and seve- 
ral private residences. From 1889 to 1846, 
as Nicholson & Goddard, the firm carried out 
many works, including the dispensary at 
Nottingham. He joined the Royal Institute 
of British Architects as a fellow at its com- 
mencement. In the * Transact ions’ for 1842 
is printed his ‘ Report on the Construction 
of the Stone Arch bet woon tho West Towers 
of Lincoln Oatliodral,’ takon from vory care- 
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fol measurements under his personal direc- 
tion. He was a member of the Lincolnshire 
Literary Society, and of the Lincolnshire 
Topographical Society, to whose volume of 
papers, printed in 1843, he contributed. 
r Nicholson was in attendance at Boston as 
a professional witness when he was suddenly 
taken ill, and died there on 8 April 1853. 
He was buried at Lincoln, in the churchyard 
of St. Swithin, in which parish he had resided 
for many years. In 1824 he married Leonora, 
the youngest daughter of William Say [q. v.], 
mezzotint-engraver, of Norton Street, Lon- 
don. His second wife, Anne Tallant, sur- 
vived him. 

[Builder, 1853, xi. 202 ; Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture of the Architectural Publication Society; 
Gent. Mag. 1863, pt. i. p. 652, refers to a pedi- 
gree.] _ W. P-H. 

NICJKLE, Sib ROBERT (1786-1855), 

major-general, was the son of Robert Nicholl 
of the 17th dragoons, who afterwards changed 
the spelling ol his name to Niclde. Nickle 
was bom at sea on 12 Aug. 1786, and appears 
to have been educated at Edinburgh. He 
entered the army when less than thirteen 
years old as an ensign in the royal Durham 
fencibles, serving in the Irish rebellion of 
1798-9. In January 1801 he was gazetted as 
ensign to the 60th foot, and on 19 May was 
transferred to the 15th regiment, becominga 
lieutenanton6 Jan. 1802; he was transferred 
to the 8th garrison brigade on 25 Oct. 1803, 
and to the 88thregiment (Connaught rangers) 
on 4 Aug. 1804 ; with this regiment he was 
ordered to South America in 1808, and was 
present before Buenos Avres on2 July 1807 ; 
on 5 July he volunteered to lead the forlorn 
hope, ana in the advance into the city was 
severely wounded, the rest of his party being 
either wounded or killed : he gave proof on 
this occasion of the greatest coolness and in- 
trepidity. After returning for a few months 
to England, his regimpnt embarked for the 
Peninsula, arriving at Lisbon on 13 March 
1809. He was promoted to he captain on 
1 June 1809, and served through the Penin- 
sular war, except for five months, being 
present at nine general actions— Talavera de 
la Reyna, Busaco, Torres Vedras, Yittoria, 
Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and Tou- 
louse ; in the last he was severely wounded. 
For Nivelle he received a gold medal, and 
for the others a silver medal. He usually 
commanded the light company of the 88th, 
and was equally distinguished for generosity 
and bravery. His conduct towards a Mien 
enemy at Pampeluna was a conspicuous in- 
stance of chivalry (Aim. lie//. 1856). On 
another occasion he carried off a wounded 


comrade in the face, and amid the applauBe, 
of the French, who ceased firing On 15 June 

1814 he sailed from the Gironde with his 
regiment for America, and was present at the 
affair of Plattsburg and at the crossing of the 
Savanna River, where he was wounded. In 

1815 he was present at Paris with the army 
of occupation, 

During the following yeara hie regiment 
was in Great Britain — at Edinburgh, Hull, 
and elsewhere. On 21 Jan. 1819 he became 
brevet-major, and on 28 Nov. 1822 major. 
On 30 Juno 1825, when he became lieutenant- 
colonel, he parted with his old regiment, and 
was unattached till, on 16 June 1830, he 
took command of the 30th regiment, with 
which he proceeded to the West Indies. 
From 14 July 1832 to March 1833 he ad- 
ministered St. Christopher in the governor’s 
absence, hut hie tenure of office was unevent- 
ful. In the latter year he returned to London, 
and for a time was again unattached. On 
the outbreak of the rebellion in Canada in 
1838 he volunteered for service there, was de- 
tached for 'particular service,’ and did good 
work in raising several volunteer forces in 
the colony; in recognition of these efforts he 
was created a knight of the Royal Hanoverian 
Onelphic Order. On 28 June 1848 he become 
brevet-colonel and on 11 Nov. 1851 a major- 
general. 

In 1858 Nickle was appointed commander 
of the forces in Australia, where, after sundry 
porilB of shipwreck, he arrived early in 1864 • 
stationed first at Sydney and later at Mel- 
bourne, he was called upon to deal with the 
serious disturbances of that year in the gold 
districts. This service he performed with 
credit , winning the respect even of the rioters, 
and rapidly restoring peace. The exposure 
to which he was subjected proved too severe; 
early in 1855 he applied for leave to return 
home on account of his health, hut died at his 
residence, Jolimont, Melbourne, before relief 
could reach him, on 28 May 1856. He was 
interred with military honours at the New 
cemetery. 

Nickle was a thorough soldier, yet a man 
of calm judgment, humane and courteous in 
a marked degree. He was twice married: 
first, on 15 Nov. 1818, to Elizabeth, daughter 
of William Dallas^ writer to the signet, by 
whom he left surviving him a son (who was 
in the Indian army) and two daughters (one 
of whom married Sir Charles M'Grigor). 
Niokle’s second wife was the widow of Major- 
general Nesbitt. 

[Annual Kegister, 1865 ; Hist, of Connaught 
Bangers ; Melbourne Morning Herald, 28 May 
1856; Army List; official records; private in- 
formation.] O. A. H, 
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NICKOLLS, ,TOIIN(1710 P-1745), anti- 
quary, son of John Nickolls, a qnakor miller 
of Ware, Hertfordshire, was born there in 
1710 or 1711. ITa was apprenticed to 
Joseph Wyeth [q. v.J, a merchant of Lou- 
don, end, after serving his time, became a 
partner with his father. At his house in 
Trinity parish, Queonkitko, he formed an 
excellent library. He also collected from the 
bookstalls about Moorfiolds two thousand 
prints of heads, which afterwards furnished 
Joseph Ames (1G89-17G9) [q. v.] with mate- 
rial Tor his ‘ Catalogue of English Hoads,' 
London, 1748. From the widow of his former 
master, Joseph Wyoth, Nickolls received a 
number of letters at one time in Milton’s pos- 
session; tliev had since belonged to Milton’s 
secretary, Thomas Ellwood [q. v.], and had 
been used by Wyeth in the preparation for 
publication of Ell wood’s' Journal,’ which 
was issued in 1718. Among them wore 
letters from Sir Harry Vane, Colonels Over- 
ton, Harrison, and Venables, John Brad- 
shaw, Andrew Marvel, and others, with 
numerous addresses from nonconformist mi- 
nisters in Norfolk, Sullblk, Bedfordshire, 
Herefordshire, and Kent, Dublin, and else- 
where. William OldysTq. vj visit ed Nickolls 
at Quoonhithe on 22 Dec, 1737, to seo this 
collection of original letters ‘ all pasted into 
a largo volume folio, in number about 130’ 
(Oiiwrs, Diary, 1862, p. 17). Those valuable 
documents were issued by Nickolls in 1743 
under the title of ‘Original Lotlers and 
Papers of StaLe, addressed to Oliver Crom- 
well, concsrning the Affairs of Great Britain. 
From the Year Mnoxntx to mdolviii, fouud 
among tha Political Collections of Mr. John 
Milton. Now first published from the Origi- 
nals.’ 

Nickolls was elected a fullow or the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries on 17 Jun, 1740. Ho 
died of fever on 11 Jan. 1745, and was buriod 
at Bunhill Fields on the 16th of the same 
month. 

His father presented on 18 Jan. 1740 the 
original manuscripts of the collection to tho 
Society of Antiquaries, to be by them pre- 
served for public uso. In their possession 
they still remain. Oldys says in his 1 Diary’ 
that Niokolle allowed Thomas Biroh, D.D. 
[q, v.], to use from six to ten of them in his 
life of Oliver Cromwell contributed to the 
‘ General Dictionary, Historical and Critical/ 
1731-41. Nickolls's prints and rare pnm- 

C filets were purohased by Dr, John Fothergill 
q, v.] 

[Notes and Queries, 2nd ser, xi. 12S ; Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes, ii 169, 160 ; Smith’s Oat. 
of Friends' Books, ii. 238-9 ; Minutes of tho So- 
ciety of Antiquaries.] 0. P. S. 


NICOL. [See also Nionoti, Nioiton 
NicoitJ ’ “ 

NICOL, Mns. (d. 188 LP), actress, war 
about 1 800 kousekoepor to Colonel and th 
Hon. Mrs. Milner, and while in that capacity 
became a member of the Shakespearean So- 
ciety of London, the members of which used 
to act in a little theatre in Tottenham Court 
Road. She played Belvidera for a charitable 
benefit altlie old Lyceum, and waa,whenher 

dramatic aptitude wasdiscovered, encouraged 

by her master and mistress, who allowed hwto 
remain in their service until she had gaiaed 
enough experience to lake to the boards for 
a livelihood. This she did in the provinces 
and married soon after. Neither her maiden 
name nor tho spot she selected for her profes- 
sional dfibut has been recorded. Nicol, her 
husband, was a printer, ‘ and oasily obtained 
a situation in Edinburgh, in which town she 
made lior first appearance, 1C Deo. 1806, ns 
Cicely in ‘ Vnlonlmo and Orson.’ On 8 Aug. 
1807 she played Miss Durable in Kenney’s 
farce ‘ Raising the Wind,’ and on 28 Nov. in 
the sumo your Cottagor’s Wifo in Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s ‘Lovors’ Vowb.' It was in 1807 that 
sho finally succeedod Mrs. Ohartoris in tho 
old-women rdles wliioli the latter actress had 
long monopolised at the Theatre Royal. Other 
parts she played in 1807-8 were: Mrs. Scant 
in the ‘ Village Lawyer/ Alice in tho ‘ Caslfo 
Spoctro/ Lady Mary Raffie in ‘Wives as they 
wore/ Winifrud in ‘ Children of the Wood,’ 
Manse in the ‘ Gentle Shepherd/ &o, On 
2 May 1808 she tookhor first benefit. When, 
in 1800, the management was taken by 
Honry Siddons, she went with him to the 
New Thnntre Royal in Loitli Walk, playing 
Monica, an old woman, in Dimond’s ‘Mowers 
of tho Forest.’ On 26 Feb. 1817 she was Mrs, 
M’OandliRh in Terry’s adaptation of Scott’s 
‘ Guy Mannoring/ and on 14 July 1817 Mrs. 
Malaprop in the ‘ Rivals.’ At tho first pro- 
duction in Edinburgh of ‘Rob Roy’ (16J?eb, 
1819) she played Joan MoAlpine, and the 
same part on the occasion of the king's visit 
to tho theatre, 27 Aug. 1 822. On 8 Dec, 
1819, the first occasion when gas was used, 
she playod Mrs. Hardcastle in ‘She stoops 
to oonquor.’ Tho ‘Soot smnn' newspaper said 
about this timo, ‘Mrs. Nicol is extremely 
amusing in her aged department, just inmost 
of kor conceptions, and quito pm-fect in the 
noting of many of herparts/ Othor parts she 
sustained were Mrs, Glass in ‘ Heart of Mid- 
lothian,’ 28 Feb. 1820; Miss Grizolda Gld- 
buok in tho ‘Antiquary/ 20 Deo. 1 820; Mysie 
in the ‘Bride of Lararacrraoor/ 1 May 1822, 
At this time Mrs. Nicol was receiving Sf.per 
week for her services, and filling all the first 
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of old-women parts were content to play 
second to her when they took engagements in 
Edinburgh. Madame Leroud in ‘102, or my 
Great-great-grandfather ' was played by her 
on 28 Nor., and Mrs. Dismal in Buckstono’s 
'Married Life’ on 2 Deo. On27 Jan. 1836 she 
-was Miss Prudence Strawberry in Peake's 
‘ Climbing Boy ; 1 at the Adelphi (the Edin- 
burgh summer theatre), 30 May 1835, Mrs, 
Humphries in ‘Turning the Tables.’ On 
11 Nov. 1837, at the Royal, she was Mrs. 
Quickly in the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor j ’ 
9 Aug. 1838 Madame Deschappolles ; and on 
21 Jan. 1840 Madame Mantalini in Edward 
Stirling's adaptation of ‘ Nicholas Nickleby i ’ 
Mrs. Corney in ‘ Oliver Twist,’ 23 March j 
Mrs. Montague in' ffis last Legs, '8 July j and 
Gertrude in ‘ GriSelda,’ 20 Jan. 1841. She re- 
ceived in 1842 from Murray forty-five shillings 
(not an extravagant salary for the parts she 
hadtoplay) aweek. Betsy Priggshepluyedon 
28 Aug. 1844; Mrs. Fielding in fko 'Cricket 
on the Hearth ’ followed on 27 Jan. 1840; 
third witch in ‘Macbeth’ on 28 Dec. IS 16. 
The Duchess of York in ‘Richard III,’ Mrs. 
Bouncer in ‘ Box and Cox,’ Nurse in ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet 1 are among many parts that foil 
to her. For Murray’s benefit and farewell 
appearance on 22 Oct. 1861 she played Mrs. 
Malaprop. Whon in 1861-2 the management 
of the Royal passed into the hands of Lloyd, 
and that of tho Adelphi into those of Wynd- 
ham, Mias Nicol remainedat tho formeThouse. 
She also acted under the Rollison and Leslie 
management in 1862. On 18 Sept., in a now 
adaptation of ‘ Waverley,’ Blie played Mrs. 
Macleary, and received ‘ a splendid ovation on 
her first appearance under the new manage- 
ment,’ and on 4 Oet. she was Marjory in the 
‘ Heart of Midlothian.’ Whon the Adelphi 
was burnt, Wyndkam came to the Theatre 
Royal, which lie opened onll Junel863. Miss 
Nicol was ret ained. In Ebswortli’s comedy, 

‘ 160,000/.,’ she was on 1 Sept. 1864 the ori- 

f inal Hon. Mrs. Falconer, olio was the Old 
iady in ‘ Henry VIII,’ when Mr.Toolo played 
Lord Sands. On 7 June 1868 she was the 
original Matty Hepburn in Ballautine’s ‘ Ga- 
berlunzie Man.’ At thoNewQueen’sThcatro, 
where Wyndkam had gone after the Royal 
was finally closed (26 May I860), sho was, on 
26 June 1869, Mrs. Major de Boots in Coyne’s 
‘Everybody’s Friend. She played Queen 
Elizabeth to Ilenry Irving’s Wayland Smith 
in the burlesque of ‘Kenilworth, '8 Aug. I860, 
and was associated with that gentleman in 
nearly every piece in which ne appeared 
during the two and a half years he was a 
member of the stock oompany, In May 1862 
the last nights of her appearance in public , 
were specially announced, On 23 May she 1 
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took her farewell benefit, playing Widen 
Warren in ‘ Road t o Ruin ’ and Miss Durable 
in ‘ Raising the Wind,’ She again appeared 
on 31 May, for the benofit of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wyndham, playing tho Hostess in the 
‘ Honeymoon,’ and spoke a farewell address 
to the audience. 

Miss Nicol was ono of that class of pro- 
vincial actors and actressos who were content 
with a comfortable home and a continuous 
engagement without any chance of metropo- 
litan fame, while enjoying the full confidence 
and respect ot their malingers and the friend- 
liest regard of their audience. After her re. 
tirement she removed to London, where she 
died in November 1877. Several witnesses 
of her acting declarod her to be quite un- 
surpassed in many parts, including Mag in 
‘ Hwas I,’ and Miss Lucretia Maelab in the 
‘ Poor Gentleman.’ 

[Materials supplied by Josopli Knight, esq, 
and J. C. Dibdin, eeq. ; I)ibdin’» Annals of tire 
Edinburgh Stage.] 

NICOL, JAMES (1769-1819), poet, eon 
of Michael Nicol, wasbom on 28 Sept. 1709 
at Innerleithen, Peeblesshire. Receivinghie 
oloinentoiy education at the parish school, 
and originally destined to bo a shoemaker, he 
qualified at Edinburgh University for the 
ministry of the church of Scotland. After 
acting as tutor in private families he was li* 
censod to proaoli by the presbytery of Peebles 
(26 March 1801) ; became assistant to John 
Wall. or, parish minister of Traquair, near 
Iunerleithon (16 May 1802), and succeeded 
to the charge, on tlie death of the incumbent, 
on 4 Nov. following. In the same year he 
marri ed A gnes, sister of liis predecessor, whose 
virtues he had previously colobrated in vorse. 
Besides cout titrating poems to tlie ‘Edin- 
burgh Magazine,’ Nicol, who was a close 
student of ecclesiastical history and forms, 
wrote various articles for the ‘ Edinburgh En- 
cyclopedia.’ In matters of law and medicine 
he was an authority among his parishioners; 
lie regulated their disputes, and a know- 
ledge of medicine acquired at the university 
enabled him to vaceiuuto and to prescribe 
satisfactorily for ordinary ailmonts. In 1808 
ho founded tho first friendly socioty at Inner- 
loithen, Owing to changes in his religious 
views he contemplated resigning his charge, 
when he died, aftor a ehorfc illness, on 6 Nov. 
1819, By hiswife,who survivodtilll9Maroh 
1846, ho had three sons and throe daughters; 
liis son James became professor of civil and 
natural history in Marwehal College, Aber- 
deen. 

Nicol published at Edinburgh in 1806, in 
two volumes 12mo, ‘Poems, chiefly in' the 
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Scottish. Dialect,’ and he is represented in 
Whitelaw's ‘ Book of Scottish Song,’ 1844 
He has a good grasp of the Scottish idiom ; 
his estimate of character is penetrating, and 
his idyllic sense is pure. Burns is doubt- 
less responsible for much of his inspiration. 
‘An Essay on the Nature and Design of 
Scripture Sacrifice ’ appeared in London in 
1823. 

[Bogera’s Scottish MinBtrcl ; Whitelaw's Book 
of Scottish Song; Hew Scott’s Fasti Eeel. Soot, 
pt. i. p. 268.] T. B. 

NICOL, JAMES (1810-1870), geologist, 
horn. 12 Aug. 1810, at Tracjuair MansB, near 
Innerleithen, Peeblesshire, was a son of James 
Nicol [q. v.l, by his wife, Agnes Walker. On 
the latter’s death in 1819 the family removed 
to Innerleithen, where the son was educated 
till he entered the university of Edinburgh in 
1826. Attendance on the lectures of Professor 
Jameson increased an interest in mineralogy, 
already awakened, and young Nicol, altar 
passing through the arts and divinity courses 
at Edinburgh, studied that subject, among 
others, at the universities of Bonn and Berlin. 

On returning home he devoted liimself to 
investigating the geology of the valley of the 
Tweed, and obtained the prizes o flared hy 
the Highland Society for essays, first on the 
geology of Peeblesshire and then of Rox- 
burghshire. lie was appointed in 1847 as- 
sistant secretary to the Geological Society of 
London, after nearly eight years' service in 
a subordinate position ; in 1849 professor of 
geology in Queen’s College, Cork, and in 1863 
professor of natural history in the university 
of Aberdeen, holding this post till he re- 
signed it in 1878. He was elected F.G.S, and 
P.R.S.E. in 1847. Ha died in London on 
8 April 1879. In 1849 he married Alexan- 
drina Anne Macleay Downie, who survived 
him. 

Nicol was a good mineralogist, and pub- 
lished two useful text-books on that subject, 
but his, reputation will always rest on his 
contributions to geology. Some of his earlier 
work on the Scottish uplands was of much 
value, hut ha has the high honour of having 
been the first to perceive the true relations 
of the rock-masses in the complicated region 
of the highlands. When he had convinced 
himself that, the Torridon sandstone under- 
lay theiquartzite and limestone of Durness — 
a point on, which much uncertainty had es- 
Utedf—NicoL devoted himeelf to a study of 
the position of these strata in regard to the 
two great masses of gneisses and schists in the 
north-west highlands. As the result of four 
years of patient labour he was persuaded that, 
contrary to the views expressed hy Sir R. 


Murchison [q. v.j in 1868, these two masses 
in reality belonged to a single group of pre- 
Cambrian rocks, and that the apparent super- 
position of the so-called ‘ upper gneiss’ to 
the limestone was a result of faulting. He. 
announced this conclusion in a paper rend 
at a meeting of the British Association in 
Aberdeen in 1869, and in one communicated 
to the Geological Society of London in 186Q. 
Murchison, after a journey in company with 
Andrew 0. Ramsay [q, v.J in the summer of 
1869, and another with Archibald Geiltie in 
1800, persisted in asserting that the upper 
gneiss succeeded the limestone, and therefore 
must be a metamorphosed group of Lower 
Silurian age. Murchison haa won the ear of 
scientific society ; so his views were generally- 
adopted, and Nicol, pained at the personal 
feeling evoked hy liis opposition, withdrew 
from the controversy, though he continued to 
work steadily at the question, and became yat 
more strongly convinced of the accuracy of 
his own views. He met with a common fate, 
the neglect of contemporaries and the praise 
of posterity. It is now universally admitted* 
even by his former opponents, that subslann- 
tially in all the eBBeiitud points of this con- 
troversy Nicol was right and Murchison was 
wrong. The so-called ‘ newer gneiss ’ is 
nothing more than a part of the mass, to 
which the older gneiss belongs, brought up 
by a system of gigantic folds and limits, and' 
thrust over the admittedly Oam hrian deposits;, 
so as to simulate a stratigraphical sequence. 
One point only Nicol failed to recognise (at 
that date it is not surprising), and in this' 
lay the strength of his opponent's positions 
that the bBdded structure, which apparently 
made such an important distinction between 
the so-called upper gneiss and that beneath 
the Torridon sandstone, was a structure, 
not original, but the result of these move- 
ments. 

Nicol was popular with his pupils and 
friends, ‘His sturdy frame and indomitable 
strength of will bore him unharmed through 
countless geological journeys that would have 
overtasked the majority of men. . . . Ever of 
singleness and purity of purpose, he disdained 
to swerve from what he felt to be the proper 
path, either in the interest of authority or 
expediency ; hut for those whom he could 
aid hy his friendship or example his patience 
was inexhaustible, and his generosity -un- 
bounded’ (‘ Presidential Address,’ Cfool Soc. 
Proo, 1880, p, 36). A portrait in oils is in 
the possession of Mrs. Nicol. 

Nicol was an indefatigable worker. Under 
his name eighteen papers are enumerated' 
in the ‘Royal Society’s Catalogue,’ the* first 
being the prize ossay on the ‘Geology of 
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Peeblesshire,’ published in 1848. His great 
paper on the highland controversy appeared 
in the ‘ Quarterly Journal of the Geological 
Society,’ 1881, xvii. 86, and was foil owed by an 
important one on the ‘Southern Grampians’ 
(xix, 180), in which he contends (in opposi- 
tion to the views of Murchison) for ‘the great 
antiquity’ of the ‘gneiss end mica-slate ’ of 
that region. In the same journal for 1869 
and 1872 appear papers on the ‘Parallel 
Hoads of Glenroy,’ in which Niool advocates 
the marine origin of these terraces. On this 
question also the Inst word has not yet been 
said. Nicol also contributed numerous articles 
to periodicals, and to the' Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica’ (8th and 9th edits,) Among his 
separately published works are, 1 A Guide to 
the Geology of Scotland’ (1844), ‘Manual of 
Mineralogy’ (1849), ‘Elements of Minera- 
logy’ (1868, 2nd edit. 1873), ‘The Geology 
and Scenery of the North of Scotland’ (I860), 
in an appendix of which ho replies to some 
sweeping strictures which had been passed 
upon his work by Murchison. lie was one 
of the editors of the ‘Select Writings of 
Charles Maclaren’ (18G9), and published 
an excellent geological map of Scotland in 
1858. 

[Obituary notice in Proc. Geological Society, 
1880, p. 38; information from Mrs. Nicol. For 
a bummary of Nicol’s work in Scotland, see 
Professor J. W. Judd’a Address to Section 0, 
British Association Report, 1885, p. flOfi.l 

T. G. B. 

NICOL or NIOOLL, JOIIN (f. 1690- 
1687), diarist, was, according to statements 
in his ‘ Diary,’ horn and brought up in Glas- 
gow, the year of his birth being probably 
1690. He became writer to the signet and 
notary public in Edinburgh, where ho soems 
to have enjoyed the confidence of the cove- 
nanting party. Not improbably he was tho 
John Nicoll who waa nominated as clerk to 
the general assembly at Glasgow in Novem- 
ber 1688, when Sir Archibald J ihnstone [q. v.] 
of Warriston was elected. Wodrow, who 
in his ‘ Sufferings of the Kirk ’ makes largo 
use of the manuscript of Nicoll, dosoribed it 
in the list of his papers as ‘The Journals of 
John Nicol, writer to the signet, containing 
some account of our Scots lungs, with some 
Extracts as to China and the west Indies, 
and a Chronicle from Fergus the ffirst to 
1662. And an Abhreviat of Matters in Scot- 
land from that time to 1687 ; from which it 
contains full and large accounts of all tho 
Occurrences in Scotland, with the Procla- 
mations and Public Papers every year. Vol, i. 
from 1687 to 1649, original; vol. ii, from 
1650 to 1667.’ Vol. i, has been lost. Vol. ii. 
was purchased for tho Advocates’ Library, 


Edinburgh, and was printed hv the Banna- 
tyne Club m 1886, under the title ' A Diary 
of Public Transactions and other Occurrences* 
chiefly in Scotland, from June 1660 to June 
1667/ The ‘Diary’ teems to have been com- 
posed partly from notes of what happened 
within his immediate experience, and partly 
from accounts in the newspapers and public 
intelligencers of the time. Ilia political 
bias varies witli the changes of the govern- 
ment, the proceedings ana conduct of those 
in power being always placed in tho best 
light. He probably died not long aft er 

[David Daing’s Prefaco to Bannatyne edition 
of tho Diary.] T. p, g 

NIOOL, WILLIAM (1 744 P-1 797), friend 
of Burns, waB son of aDumfriosshire working 
man. After receiving Momentary education 
in his parish school, he earned some money 
by teaching, and thus was ablo to pursue a 
university career at Edinburgh, where he 
studied both theology and medicine. Al- 
lusions in Burns’s ‘Elegy on Willie Nmol's 
Mare ’ seem to indicate that he waB a iicen- 
tiateof the church (Scott Dotjolab, Burnt, 
ii. 291). Throughout his college course he 
was constantly employed in tuition, and he 
was soon appointed a classical master in 
Edinburgh High School. Tho rector was 
Dr. Adams, and Waller Scott was a pupil. 
Tho rector disliked and condonmcd Nicol as 
‘ worthless, drunkou, and inhumanly cruel 
to the boys under his charge ’ (Lookhabt, 
Lfe of Scott , i. 33, ed. 1887). Once, wken 
Nicol was considered to havo insulted Adame, 
Scott chivalrously rendered him ridiculous in 
the class-room by pinning to his coat-tail a 
paper inscribed with ‘ /Eueid,’ iv. 10— part 
of tho day’s lesson— having boldly substituted 
Minus for novus to suit his man — 

Quia vanus hie nostris succosBit sodibus hospes ? 
(ib. p. 100). 

Burns early made Nieol’s acquaintance— 
thoir first meeting is not recorded— and his 
various letters to him, and his allusions to 
him as liis ‘ worthy friend,’ prove that the 
poet found in him more than the drunken 
tyrant desoribod by Scott, or the pedantic 
boor ridiculod by Lockhart {Life of Sum, 
chap, v.) Nicol was one, says Dr. Stevens 
in his ‘ History of the High School of Edin- 
burgh,’ ‘ who would go any length to serve 
and promolo the views and wishos of a friend/ 
and who was instantly stirred to hot wrath 
‘ whenever low jealousy, trick, or selfish 
cunning appeared/ Burns was Nicol’s guest 
from 7 to 26 Aug. 1787 in the house over 
Bucoleuch Pend, from which he visited the 
literary ‘ howfls ’ of the city. Nicol aocom- 
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panied him in his three weeks’ tour through 
the highlands, Burns at the outset (accord- 
ing to his diary) anticipating much entertain- 
ment from his friend's 'originality of humour.’ 
Knowing Nicol’s fiery temper, he likened 
himself to ‘ a man travelling with a loaded 
blunderbuss at full cock’ rIhambees, Life 
and Works of Burns , ii. 107, Library ed,) 
The harmony of the trip was rudely broken 
at Fochabers. Burns visited and dined at 
Gordon Castle, leaving Nicol at the village 
inn. Incensed at this apparent neglect, Nicol 
resolved on proceeding alone, and Burns sur- 
rendered the pleasure of a short sojourn at 
Gordon Castle in order to join his irate friend. 
He made reparation with 1 Streams that Glide 
in Orient Plains,' and in his letter to the 
Castle librarian did not spare the ‘obstinate 
son of Latin prose.' 

Nicol is immortalised as protagonist in 
‘Willie brewed a peck o’ maut.’ lie had 
bought the small estate of Laggan, Dumfries- 
shire — had become in Burned words ‘ the 
illustrious lord of Laggan’g many hills’ 
(Scott Douglas, Burns, vi. 651— and Bums 
and Allan Masterton, an Edinburgh writing 
master and musical composer, visited him 
when spending his autumn recess there in 
1789. The result wasthe great bacchanalian 
song, of which Bums wrote * The air is Mas- 
terton’s ; the song, mine. ... Wo had such 
a joyous meeting that Mr. Masterton and I 
agreed, each in our own way, that we should 
celebrate the business.’ Nicol died in April 
1797, ‘at the age,’ 6ays Chambers, ‘ of fifty- 
three’ (Life and Works of Burns, ii. 105, 
Library ed.) 

[Currie's Lifo of Burns, i. 177; editions in 
text; Steven's Hist, of tfco High School of 
Edinburgh; Lockhart's Lire? of Burns and 
Scott.] T. 13. 

NICOLAS. [See also Nicholas.] 

NICOLAS BREAKSPEAR, Porn 
Adrian IV (d. 1169). [See Adman.] 

NICOLAS, JOHN TOUP (1788-1851), 
rear-admiral, eldeBt son of John Harris Ni- 
colas (1768-1844), a lieutenant in the navy, 
was horn at Witlien, near Helston, Corn- 
wall, on 22 Eeb. 1788. Sir Nicholas Harris 
Nicolas [q. v.] was bis brother, As early as 
1797 John was borne on tho hooks of one or 
other of the gun-vessels stationed on the coast 
of Devonshire and Cornwall, but seems to have 
first gone to sea in 1799, in the Edgar with 
CaptainEdward Buller,whom he followed in 
1801 to tho Aohille. He was afterwards in 
the Naiad frigate, but in 1808 was again 
with Buller in the Malta of 80 guns. lie 
was made lieutenant on 1 May 180 1, and, 


remaining in the Malta, was present in the 
action off Cape Finisterro on 22 July 1806. 
From 1807 he was flag-lieutenant to Rear- 
admiral George Martin [q.v.] in the Medi- 
terranean, and in October 1809 was ap- 
pointed acting commander of the Redwing. 
He had been previously promoted from home 
on 28 Aug., and appointed to the Pilot brig, 
which he joined at Portsmouth in April 
1810. J 

In the Pilot he went out again to the 
Mediterranean, and for the next four years 
was employed in most active and harassing 
service on the coast of Italy, capturing or 
destroying great numbers of coasters, and of 
vessels laden with stores for the Neapolitan 
government. Alone, or in company with 
tho Weasel sloop, or the Thames frigate [see 
Napier, Sir Cilarleb], he is said to have 
captured or destroyed not less than 180 of 
the enemy’s vessels between his first coming 
on the coast and July 1812. He afterwards 
wont round to tho Adriatic, continuing there 
with the same activity and good fortune. He 
returned to England towards the end of 1814, 
but on the escape of Napoleon from Elba 
was again sent out to the Mediterranean, 
where, on 17 June, off Cape Corse, he en- 
gaged the Fronch sloop Fgfirio. After seve- 
ral hours both vessels had suffered severely, 
and the Eg6rie had lost many men, killed 
and wounded. The Pilot's loss in men had 
been slight, hut her rigging was cut to 
ieoes, and tho flgfirie mode good her escape, 
'ho Pilot’s first lieutenant, Keigwin ’Nico- 
las, a brother of the commander, was among 
the wounded. On 4 June 1816 Nicolas was 
nominated a C.B ; on 26 Ang. he was pro- 
moted to the rank of post-captain, in Octo- 
ber he received from the lung of Naples 
the cross of St. Ferdinand and Merit, and 
in tho following April was made a Imight- 
commander of the order. He returned to 
England in July 1810, when the Pilot was 
paid off. 

From 1820 to 1822 Nicolas commanded 
tho Egeria frigate on the Newfoundland 
station, and on his return to England was 
sent to Newcastle, where a dispute between 
the keelmen and shipowners threatened to 
give rise to disturbance. The mere presence 
of the frigate in the Tyne enforced order, 
and the dispute being adjusted, the Egeria 
went to Sheerness and was paid off. Nico- 
las’s conduct and tact on this occasion were 
highly approved. He was nominated a 
K.H. on 1 Jan. 1884. From 1837 to 1839 
ho commanded the Hercules of 74 guns, on 
the Lisbon station ; from 1839 to 1841 the 
Belle-Isle in the channel and the Mediter- 
ranean) and the Vindictive, on the East 
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■India station, from 1841 to 1844, returning 
to England Toy Tahiti, 'whore ho was sent to 
protect English interests during the arbi- 
trary proceedings of the French (Ann. Heg. 
pi. 1 . p. 258). On 80 Dec. 1860 Nicolas was 
promoted to be rear-admiral. He died at 
'Plymouth on 1 April 1861, and was buried 
in St. Martin’s Ohureh. He married in 1818 
Frances Anna) daughter of Nicholas Wera-of 
Landcox, near Wellington in Somerset, by 
Whom he had issue. He was the author of 
‘'Ail Inquiry into the Causes which have 
led to our fate Naval Disasters,’ 1814 ; and 
■of ‘A Letter to Rear-Admiral Du Petit 
Thouars on late events at Otaheite,’ Papoete, 
1843. 

Ghanvillh Tour Nicolas (d, 1804), son 
of the above, entered the navy in 1848, was 
promoted lioutenant in 1860 after service in 
the Black Sea, and in the following year 
was appointed to the Leopard, the flagship 
of Sir Stephen Lnsliington fq. v.], on Ilia 
south-east coast of America. Thence he was 
appointed to Sir James Hope's flagship, the 
Impfivieuse, on tho Oliina sLalion. He was 
subsequently left in command of the gun- 
boat Insolent, and was repeatedly engaged 
in the operations for the suppression of the 
Tae-ping insurrection. He was promoted 
.oommander in 1867, retired ns captain in 
1'882, and died at Edinburgh on 21 April 
1 894 ( Times, 25 April, 1894). 

(Tho Memoir in Marshall's Boy. Nav. Biog. 
will. (Suppl. pt. iv.) 63, appears to have been 
contributed by Nicolas, and contains numerous 
letters and official papers which givo it a dis- 
tinct value; Naval Onroniclo, xl. 333 (with a 
portrait) ; O’Byrne’s Nav. Biogr. Diet, ; Gout. 
Mug. 1851, i. (385; James’s Natal History (I860), 
v. 267-8, 311-2; Boaso and Oouvtnoy'b Bibl. 
Cornub.] J. IC. L. 

NICOLAS, Sib NICHOLAS HARRIS 
(1799-1818), antiquary, born at Dartmouth 
on 10 March 1799, w as privately baptised by 
the minister of St. Petrox, Dartmouth, on 
1 April. Ilia great-grandfather oame to 
England on the revocation of the odict of 
Nantes, and settlod at Looe in Cornwall, 
and ho himself web the fourth son of John 
Harris Nicolas (1758-1 8 14),R,N. John To up 
Nicolas fa. v.] was his eldest hrothor. Ill's 
mother, Margaret, daughter and coheiress of 
John Blake, was granddaughter of the Rev. 
Joli n Keigwin, vicar of Landrake, whose wi fa, 
Prudence Busvargus, wue, by her first hus- 
band, the Rev. John Toup, mother of the Rev. 
Jonathan Toup [q. v.] Nicolas entered the 
navy as a first-cl ass volunteer on 27 Oct. 1 808, 
became a midshipman in the Pilot 81 Maroh 
1812, served on tho coast of Calabria for 
some years, and on 20 Sept, 1816 was pro- 


moted to the post of lieutenant. In iqjq 
he was put on half-pay, and compelled to 
find a fresh field for his energies. There- 
upon he read for the bar, and was called at 
the Inner Temple on 0 May 1825, but did 
not enter into general practice, oonfininn 
himself to peerage claims before the House 
of Lords. 

Nicolas married on 28 March 1822 Sarah 
youngest daughter of John Davison of the 
East India Ilouso and of Loughton in 
Essex, who claimed descent from William 
Davison [q. v.TL secretary of state to Queen 
Elizabeth. ThiB circumstance led to hie 
investigating the career of that minister 
and entering upon a course of antiquarian 
study which he never abandoned. Nicolas 
was elected F S. A. about 1824, and early in 
1 826 was placed upon the council ; but after 
ho had attendod ono mooting his name was 
on the ensuing anniversary (23 April 1826)| 
omitted from tho house list. 1 Ic then started 
an inquiry into tho state of (lie Bociety, and 
endeavoured 1o oiled a reform in its consti- 
tution. But liis efforts wcro defeated by Iks 
oiticials, and after the anniversary in 18281m 
withdrew from it altogether. In 1830 lw 
turned his attention to tho record commis- 
sion, criticising its constitution and the cost 
of the works which it had issued. lie issued 
in 1830a volume addressed to Lord Melbourne 
of ‘ Observations on tho St 11 to of Historical 
Literature and on t ho Society of Antiquaries, 
with Remarks on the Record Commission,’ 
tho port ion of which relating to the pur- 
chase by tho British Museum of the Joursan- 
vault Manuscripts is summarised in Ed- 
wards’s ‘ Founders of tlio Brit iah Museum,’ 
ii. 635-42. Sir Fronds Palgrovo at once re- 
plied witli a latter of ‘Remarks submitted 
to Viscount Melbourne,’ 1831, and Nicolas 

i iroinptly answered him in a ‘ Refutation of 
i’alnrave’s Remarks,’ which was also ap- 
pended to a rpissuo of Ins ‘ Observations on 
the State of Historical Literature.’ The 
litloB of five more works on this subject, 
three of which, though written by Nicolas, 
purported to ho by Mr. O. P. Coopor, secre- 
tary to tho record commission, are given in 
the 1 Bibllotliocn Covnubiensis,’ i. 893. It was 
mainly owing to his oxertions that the select 
commit tea of 1830, under the presidency of 
Charles Buller [q, v,], was appointed to" in- 
quire into tho public records, nis evidence 
before this committee is printed in the ap- 
pendix to its * Report,’ pp, 842-67, 877-86, 
426, Ilia evidoneo before the sulect com- 
milteo of tho British Musoum fills pp, 293- 
301 of tho appendix to its 1 Roporfc’ m 1836. 
IIo lmd in 1840 some correspondence with 
Sir A. Panizzi ‘on the supply of printed 
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books from the library to the reading-room 
of the British Museum,’ -which provoked 
from Panizzi a pamphlet with that title, and 
from Nicolas a counter-charge of ‘ Animad- 
versions on the Library and Catalogues of 
the British Museum : a Reply to Paaizzi’s 
Statement.’ He also contributed to the 
‘Spectator’ of 18, 28, and 80 May 1846 
three articles on the same subject. 

On 12 Oct. 1831 Nicolas was created a 
knight of the Guelph s of Hanover, and he 
became chancellor and knight commander, 
with the rank of senior kmght commander, 
of tke order of St. Michael and St. George 
011 16 Aug. 1832, being promoted to the 
position of grand cross on 6 Oct. 1840. 
These honours brought with them no pecu- 
niary reward, and the necessities of a large 
family, combined with laxity in managing 
his resources, forced Nicolas to perpetual 
drudgery. He lived for some years at 
19 Tavistock: Place, London, hut his last re- 
sidence in England was at 65 Torrington 
Square. His pecuniary necessities drove 
him at last into exile, hut he continued at 
work until within a week of his death. He 
died of congestion of the brain at Cap6 Cure, 
a suburb of Boulogne, on 3 Aug. 1848. He 
was buried in Boulogne cemetery on 8 Aug., 
and a tablet to his memory was placed m 
the church of St. Martin, near Looe, in which 

a 'sli he inherited a small piopcrty. lie 
himself erected a monument in the 
same church to the memory of his uncle and 
namesake (d. 1816), to whom he was executor. 
His widow, horn in London on 3 Aug. 1800, 
died at Richmond, Surrey, on 12 Nov. 1807, 
Nicolas left eight children, two sons and six 
daughters; and two others died young, nis 
second son, Nicholas Harris, received almost 
immediately a clorkahip in the exchequer 
and audit department, and his widow was 
granted, on 31 Oct. 1863, a civil list pension 
of 1007. per annum. Four of the ohildren 
are buried in Kow churchyard. 

Nicolas may have been aggressive and 
passionate, but he was animated by the best 
motives, and his fierce attacks on the abuses 
with which he credited the record commis- 
sion, the Society of Antiquaries, and the 
British Museum produced many desirable re- 
forms. The debt of Amerioan students to 
Nicolas for the increased facilities of anti- 
quarian research in English records is fully 
acknowledged in S. G. Drake's ‘ Researches 
in British Archives,’ 1860, p. 8. Nicolas was 
remarkable for a ‘beaming race, hearty greet- 
ing, genial conversation, varied knowledge, 
ana for his liberal readiness to impart it ’ 
{Edtvaedb, Libraries and Founders, pp, 286- 
288); but he sometimes practised ms sharp 


wit on his friends. Proof of the contempo- 
rary belief in his knowledge of genealogy, 
and his thoroughness of research, is given 
by Ilood, who suggests that the pedigree of 
Miss Kilmansegg 

Were enough, in truth, to puzzle Old Nick, 
Not to name Sir Harris Nicolas. 

In little more than twenty-five years of 
literary work Nicolas compiled or edited 
many valuable works. They comprised: 
1. ‘ Index to the Heralds’ Visitations in the 
British Museum’ [anon.], 1823 ; 2nd edit. 
1826. 2. * Life of William Davison, Secre- 
tary of State to Queen Elizabeth,’ 1823. 

3, 1 Notitia Historica : Miscellaneous Infor- 
mation for Historians, Antiquaries, and the 
Legal Profession,’ 1824 ; an improved edi- 
tion, called ‘The Chronology of History,’ 
was included in 1838 in Lardner’s ‘ Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, ’ vol. xliv., and a second edition 
of this revised issue appeared in 1838. 

4. ‘Synopsis of the Peerage of England,’ 

1826 ; a new edition, entitled ‘The Historic 
Peerage of England.’ and revised, corrected, 
and continued by William Oonrthope, was 
published in 1867. 6. ‘TestamenlaVetusla; 
illustrations from Wills of Ancient Manners, 
Customs, &c.,from Henry II to Accession of 
Qneen Elizabeth,’ 1826, 2 voIb. 6. ‘Literary 
Remains of Lady Jane Grey,’ 1826. 7. ‘His- 
tory of Town and School of Rugby,’ 1826 ; 
loft unfinished. 8. ‘Poetical Rhapsody of 
Francis Davison,’ 1826, 2 vols ; portions of 
this, consisting of ‘Psalms translated by 
Francis and Christopher Davison’ and of 
‘BiographicalNoticesof Contributors to the 
“ Poetical Rlmp >ody,’ ’’were issued for private 
circulation in the same year. 9. ‘Flagel- 
lum Parliamentarium : Sarcastic Notices of 
200 Members of Parliament. 1661-78,’ 1827. 
10. ‘Memoir of Augustine Vincent, Windsor 
Herald,’ 1827. 11, ‘History of the Battle of 
Agincourt, and of the Expedition of Henry V 
into France,’ 1827 ; 2nd edit. 1882 ; 3rd edit. 
1833. 12. ‘Chronicle of London, 1089- 
1483,’ 1827, edited by Nicolas and Edward 
Tyrrel, the city remembrancer. 13. ‘ Privy 
Purse Expenses of nenry VHI from No- 
vember 1629 to December 1632,’ 1827. 
14. ‘ Private Memoirs of Sir Kenolm Digby,’ 
1827 ; the ' Castrations ’ from these ' Me- 
moirs ’ were printed for private circulation 
in the same year. 16, ‘ Journal of one of 
the Suite of Thomas Beokington, afterwards 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, on an Embassy 
to the Count of Armagnac, 1442/1828; this 
was adversely criticised by the Rev, George 
Williams in ‘Official Correspondence of 
Bekynton,’ Rolls filer., 1872. 16. * The 

Siege of Oarlaveroek, 1300,’ 1828. 17. ‘Roll 
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of Arms of Peers and Knights in Reign of 
Edward II,' 1828. 18. ‘ Statutes of Order 
of the Guelplis,’ 1828; only one hundred 
copies printed, and not for sale. 10. ‘ Sta- 
tutes or Order of the Thistle,' 1828 ; limited 
to fifty copies, not for sale. 20. ‘ Memoirs 
of Lady Fonshawe,’ 1829. 21. ‘Roll of 
Arms of Reigns of Henry III and Ed- 
ward m,’ 1829; fifty copies printed. 22. ‘Re- 
port of Proceedings on Claims to the Barony 
of L’lsle,’ 1829, 28. ‘Letter to the Duke of 
Wellington on creating Peers for Life’ 
(anon.), 1880, for private circulation only; 
2nd edit, (anon.), 1880 ; 3rd edit., by Sir 
Ilavris Nicolas, 1884 2d. ‘Privy Purse Ex- 
penses of Elizabeth of York, with Memoir 
of her,’ 1880. 26. ‘ Report of Proceedings 
on Claims to Earldom of Devon,’ 1832, 
26. ‘ The Scrope and Grosvenor Controversy,' 
1832; a magnificent work of 160 copies 
only, privately printed at the expense oi an 
association of noblemen and gentlemen. The 
first volume contained the controversy be- 
tween Ricardus le Scrope and Robortus 
Grosvenor, milites, and tho second included 
a history of the Scropes and of the deponents 
in their favour ; the third volume, to con- 
tain notices of the Grosvenor deponents, was 
never published. 27. ‘Letters of Joseph 
ltil son, 1888, 2vols. 28. ‘Proceedings and 
Ordinances of the Privy Council of Eng- 
land, 1380-1612,’ 1834-7, 7 vols. His re- 
muneration for this work was 1507. per 
volume. It conlainod a mass of valuable 
matter, and after an interval of moro than 
fifty years the labour lias been resumed by 
Mr. J. It. Dasent. 29. ‘Treatise on Law 
of Adulterine Bastardy,’ discussing the claim 
of William Knollys [q. v.] to be Earl of Ban- 
bury, 1836; 2nd edit. 1833. 80. ‘Tho Oom- 
jflete Angler of Iznak Wall on and Charles 
Cotton,' with drawings by Slothard and In- 
skipp, 1830, 2 vols. ; a magnificent work. 
The lives were issued separately in 1837, 
and the whole work was reprinted in 1875. 
31. ‘History of Orders of Knighthood of 
the British Empire and of the Guelplis of 
Hanover,’ 1841-2, 4 vols. 32, ‘ History of 
Earldoms of Strathern,Montoith, and Airth, 
with Report of Proceedings ox Claim of 
R. B. Allardice to Earldom of Airth,' 1842, 
83. ‘Statement on Mr. Babbage’s Calculating 
Engines,’ 1848 ; reprinted in Bnbbago’s ‘ Lira 
of aPhilosophor,’ pp. 68-96. 84. ‘ Despatches 
and Letters of Lord Nelson,’ 1844-8, 7 vols, ; 
another issuo began in 1846, hut only one 
volume came out. 85. ‘Court of Queen 
■Victoria, or Portraits of British Ladies,’ 
1845 ; only throe parts wero publisliod. 
86, ‘History of Royal Navy,’ 1847, 2 vols, ; 
incomplete, extending only to reign of 
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ITenry V. 87. ‘ Memoirs of Sir Christopher 
Hatton,’ 1847. P 6r 

Nicolas brought out the ‘ Careanet ’ (1828 
and 1839) and the ‘ Cynosure ’ (1837), both 
containing select passages from the mo 3 t 
distinguished English writers ; and, in con- 
junction with Henry Southern, he edited the 
two volumes (1827 and 1828) of the Becond 
series of the ‘ Retrospective Review.’ He 
drew up nn elaborate analysis of the writings 
of Junius, some part of which appeared in 
Wade’s edition of ‘Junius ’ (Bohn’s Standard 
Library, vols. 119 and 120), and the whole 
manuscript was ultimately sold to Joseph 
Parltes [q. v.] Por Pickering's Aldine edition 
of the poets Nicolas contributed lives of 
Thomson, Collins, the Earl of Surrey and Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, Ilenry Kirlte White, Burns, 
Cowper. and Chaucer, the last being especi- 
ally valuable through his investigations m 
contemporary documents. These memoirs 
have been inserted in tho subsequent issues 
of that series. It was his inlontion to have 
super int ended an edition of Thomson’s poems, 
and Lord Lyttelton furnished him with con- 
siderable information on the subject. To the 
‘ Archmologia ’ and the ‘ Gontloman’s Maga- 
zine ’ he contributed numerous antiquarian 
apere, most of them in tho lattor periodical 
oing signed ‘ Olionas,’ and relating to the 
Cormsh families with which he was con- 
nected. lie also wrote tho long preface to 
its hundredth volume. Tho ‘Westminster 
Reviow,’ ‘Quarterly Roview,’ ‘Spectator,’ 
‘ Athenroum,’ and ‘ Naval and Military Ma- 
gazine ’ wore among tho other periodicals to 
which ho occasionally contributed. 

Nicolas gave assistance to Dallaway and 
Cartwright’s 1 History of Sussex,’ Cotmnn'i 
‘ Sepulchral Brasses in Norfolk and Suffolk,’ 
Samuol Bentley's ‘ Excerpta Histories,’ and 
Emma Roberts’s ‘Rival IIousos of York 
and Lancaster.’ The voluminous papers of 
Sir Hudson Lowe on Napoleon's captivity at 
St, Helena wore sorted and arranged by him, 
and at tho time of his death a mass of docu- 
ments to Septomber 1817 had beon set up in 
type. They wero reduced in matter by 
William Forsyth, Q.O., and published in 
three volumes in 1863. Nicolas edited in 
1886 tho poetical remains of his friend Sir 
T. E. Croft, and compiled in 1842 a history 
of ’The Cornish Club,’ with a list of its 
members, which was reprinted and supple- 
mented by Mr. Honry Pauli in 1877. Lette» 
by him are in Nichols’s ‘ Illustrations of Lite- 
rary History,’ vol. viii. pp, xlvi-xlvii, and the 
* Memoir of Augustus de Morgan,’ pp. 70-8. 
Several of his manuscripts and letters ate 
in tho British Museum (Addit. MSS. 0625, 
19704-8, 28847, 24872, and 28894, and Eger- 
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ton MS. 2241). Several others were dispersed 
in ths sale of Sir 0. Young’s collections 
December 1871. 

[Gent. Mag. 1822 pt. i.p. 389, 1848 pt, ii. pp 
426-9, 582 ; Cunningham and Wheatley's Lon- 
don, iii. S48, 886 ; Burke's Commoners, lr. 138- 
140,292-7; O’Byrne's Naval Biogr. Diet. ; Boese 
and Courtney’s Bibl. Comubiensis, vols. i. andiii.; 
Boase’s Collect. Cornubien'.ia, pp. 826-7 ; Brit- 
ton’s Autobiog. iii. 179; Tait’s Edinburgh Mug. 
1848, p. 640 ; Botes and Queries, 2nd ser. vu. 
322-3, 4th ser. i. 86 ; Dyce Catalogue, i. 218 ; 
Babbage’s Passages from the Life of a Philo- 
sopher, pp. 863-4 ; Parochial Hist, of Cornwall, 
iiif 269-70] W. P. C. 

NICOLAY, Sib WILLIAM (1771- 
1842), colonial administrator, was born in 
1771 of an old Saxe-Gotha family settled in 
England. He entered the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, as a cadet 1 Nov. 1785, 
but did not obtain a commission as second 
lieutenant royal artillery until 28 May 1790. 
In April 1791 he embarked for India with two 
newly formed companies of royal artillery, 
known as the 1 East India Detachment,’ which 
subsequently formed the nucleus of the old 
sixth battalion (Duncan, Hist. JRoy. Artil- 
lery, ii. 2). He served under Lord Corn- 
wallis at the siege of Seringapatam in 1792, 
and was an assistant-engineer at the reduc- 
tion of Pondicherry in 1793. Meanwhile, 
with some other artillery subalterns, he had 
been transferred in November 1792 to the 
royal engineers, in wliioh lie became first- 
lieutenant 15 Aug. 1793 and captain 29 Aug. 
1798. lie wae present at the capture of St. 
Lucia, and was left there as commanding 
engineer by Sir John Moore. lie afterwards 
served under Sir Ralph Abercromby at To- 
bago and Trinidad until compelled to return 
home by a broken thigh, which incapacitated 
him for duty for two years. When the 
royal staff corps was formed, to provide a 
corps for quartermaster-general's and engi- 
neer duties which should be under the 
horse guards (instead of under the ordnance), 
Nicolay wae appointed major of the new corps 
from 20 Juno 1801, and on 4 April 1805 be- 
came lieutenant-colonel. lie was employed on 
the defences of the Kent and Sussex coasts 
during the invasion alarms of 1804-5, and 
on intelligence duties under Sir John Moore 
in Spam in 1808, and was present at Corunna, 
lie became a brevet-colonel 4 June 1813. 
In 1815 be proceeded to Belgium in com- 
mand of five companies of the royal staft 
corps, and was present at the battle of 
Waterloo (O.B, and medal) and the occupa- 
tion of Paris. There he remained until the 
division destined to occupy the frontier, of 
which the staff corps formed part, moved to 


Oamhray. He became a majo r-general 12 Aug. 
1819. lie was governor of Dominica from 
April 1824 to July 1831, of St. Kitts, Ne- 
vis, Antigua, and the Virgin Islands from 
January 1831 to December 1832, and of 
Mauritius from 1832 to February 1840, an 
anxious time, as, owingto the recent abolition 
of slavery and other causes, there was much 
ill-feeling in the island towards the English. 

Nicolay, a O.B. and K.O.H., was promoted 
to lieutenant-general 10 Jan. 1837, and was 
appointed colonel, 1st West India regiment, 
80 Nov, 1839. He died at his residence. 
Oriel Lodge, Cheltenham, on 3 May 1842. 
He married in 1806 the second daughter of 
the Rev. E. Law of Wkittingham, North- 
umberland. 

[Kane’s List of Officers Soy. Art. 1869 ed. 
p. 20 ; Vibarb’s History Madras Sappers, vol. i„ 
for accounts of sieges of Seringapatam and 
Pondicherry. Nicolay’s name i9 misspelt Nicolas ; 
Philippines Royal Military Calendar, 1820, iv. 
43; Basil Jackson’s Recollections of ths Waterloo 
Campaign (privately printed) ; Gent. Mag. 1842, 
ii. 205.] H. M. C. 

NIOOLL. [See also Nionot and Nicol.] 

NIOOLL, ALEXANDER (1793-1828), 
orientalist, youngest son of John Nicoll, wae 
bora at Monymusk, Aberdeenshire, 3 April 
1793, After attending successively a private 
school, the parish school, and Aberdeen gram- 
mar school, he entered Aberdeen University, 
where he studied two years with distinction. 
In 1807 he removed to Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, on a Snell exhibition, and graduated 
B.A. in 1811, and M.A. in 1814. Be began 
his special oriental studies in 1813, and was- 
afterwards appointed sub-librarian in the 
Bodleian Library. In 1817 betook deaconb 
orders, and became a curate in an Oxford 
church. In 1822 he succeeded Dr. Richard 
Laurence [q.v.l as regius professor of Hebrew 
and canon of Curist Church, on the presenta- 
tion of the Earl of Liverpool, prime minister, 
and was made D.O.L. in the same year. He 
died of bronchitis on 24 Sept. 1828. lie was 
twice married — first to a Danish My, who 
died in 1826 ; and, secondly, to Sophia, daugh- 
ter of James Parsons, the editor of the Oxford 
' Septusgint,’ who prepared a posthumous 
volume of Nicoll’s sermons, with memoir, in 
1880. By his second wife he left three 
daughters. 

Nicoll's main work was LLs catalogues of 
the oriental manuscripts in the Bodleian li- 
brary. lie first arranged those brought from 
the east by Edward Daniel Clarke [q. v.], and 

S ublished in 1815 a second part of tbe cata- 
>gue, which dealt with the oriental manu- 
scripts j the first part, dealing with the classi- 
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cal manuscripts, liad been issued bv Gnisford 
in 1812. In 1818 Nicoll published ‘ Nothin 
Oodicis Samaritano-Arabici Pontateuchi in 
Bibl. Bodleiana,’ Oxford, royal 8vo, Finally, 
he added in 1821 a second part to the 
1 Bibliotheca) Bodleiame Oodicum Mtinu- 
scriptorum Oriontalium Catalogus,’ of which 
tho first part, by Joannes Uri fq. v.l the 
Hungarian scholar, had appeared in 1788. 
The third part, by Edward Bouverie Pussy 
[q. v.], was uniitod in 1836. These compila- 
tions gainedforNicoll aEuronean reputation, 
and such was his linguistic fame that it was 
commonly said of him that he might pass to 
the Great Wall of China without the services 
of an interpreter. 

[Memoir by Rev. J. Parsons ; Anderson's Scot- 
tish Nation ; Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; Chambers's 
Biogr. Biot, of Eminent Scotsmen, pp. 218-19 ; 
Mocray’s Annals of the Bodleian Library, 1889, 
2nd ed.] T. B. 

NICOLL or NIOOLLS, ANTHONY 
(1611-1669), parliamentarian, born at St. 
Tudy, Cornwall, 14 Nov. 101 1, was oldest 
son of Humphry Nicoll of Penvoso, in that 
parish (bom in' 1677, sat in parliament for 
tho borough of Bodmin, Cornwall, March 
1627-8 to March 1628-9, and buried at St, 
Tudy 31 March 1042), who married at St. 
Dominick in the same county, in May 1004, 
Philipp or Philippa, daught or of Sir Anthony 
Rous, lent. Ho was also connect ed with the 
great Cornish families of Cavoll, Lower, 
Mohun, and lloaoarrock, and, through his 
mother, he was a nopliew of J ohn Pym ( llibl. 
Comitb. ii. 696). IIo was returned for tho 
Cornish borough of Bossinoy in tho parlia- 
ment which lasted from 18 April to 6 May 
1640, and in the Long parliament of tho 
same year he sat for Bodmin. This return 
was disputod bv Sir John Bramslon, and 
Nicoll was declared by tho committee of 
election to have been unduly returned ; hut, 
through Pym’f, influence, this decision was 
never reported to tho house itself, In after 
years the improper retention of the sual was 
often brought up against him, Tie acted for 
the most part with Denail Holies [q, v.] and 
the presbyterian members, and was often ap- 
pointed on conferences and commit lues. 

After tho defeat of the parliamentary forces 
at St ainford Ilill, near Stratton, Cornwall, on 
16 May 1643, complaint was mado by their 
commander, the Earl of Stamford, that Ni- 
coll’s action in withdrawing tho cavalry had 
contributed to the disaster. A joint com- 
mittee of both houses was appointed to in- 
quire into tho matter, but no result was 
1 'eaobod. On 1 May 1017 he was nominated 
a member of the body for regulating the uni- 
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versity of Oxford. Later in the samT?^ 
the army made specific charges against elem, 
presbyterian members, of whom Nicoll J 
one ; but for a time, owing to the withdraw!? 
of tho independent representatives it 
friends woro victorious. The special chanr * 
against him alleged that he had remained?, 
parliament for many yoars although the seat 
had boon declared void by tho committee of 
privileges, that he had influenced the elec 
tion of members in tho west, and tbathehud 
received rewards. These accusations he de- 
nied; blithe admitted that he had continued 
in tho office of master of tho armoury iu tU 
Towor,and had lost the lucrative position of 
‘ Customer of Plymouth and of tho Cornish 
ports.’ When the army entered London 
(0 Aug. 1047) (ho cause of tho indepeu- 
donls triumphud, and Nicoll was ordered 
into restraint. Lie had procured a pass from 
the speaker to go into Cornwall, but could 
not obtain one from Fairfax. On the way 
to his own county ho was stopped by some 
troopers, and oarriBd on 16 Aug. to head- 
quarters at Kingston. Next day he vta 
brought before that genoral, and on 18 Aim. 
a leltor from him was road in the House oi 
Commons. Fairfax was communicated with 
and, after debate, it was ordered that Nicoll 
should remain in custody. Wlion it came 
out on tho same day that ’Nicoll had escaped, 
the ports were slopped against him, and tlu 
speaker’s pass revoked. But. tho presbyte- 
ruins soon regained their supremacy, and the 
disabling orders against him wero revoked. 
On 12 Oct. J 018 hu formed one of the com- 
mittee of Boqnoet rations for Cornwall, and on 
4 Nov. tho office of master of tho armouries 
in tho Tower and at Groonwioh was granted 
to him for life by patent. IIo wns probably 
axpollod through 1 Pride’s purgo.’ 

Nicoll sat for Cornwall 1664 to 1066, and 
was chosen for Bossinoy on 11 Jan, 1668-9, 
and iu 1607 ho became sheriff of that county, 
IIo died of fever on 20 Fob. 1068-9, and 
was buried at the Savoy on 22 Feb. An 
elaborate monument, with a Latin inscrip- 
tion and verses in English, which nowstande 
on tho south chancel nislo, wns erected to 
his memory in St. Tudy church by bis wife 
Amy in 1681. It contains offigies of him- 
self, his wife, and five sons. lie had lire 
sons and two daughters ; two of the younger 
sous were at that time buried in the Savoy, 
and two of tho older at St. Tudv. His wife 
Amy, daughter and coheiress of Peter Spec- 
cot of Speccol, Devonshire, inn tried in 1670 
John Vyvyan of Trewan, Cornwall. Iler 
will was proved on 27 May 1686, In 1640 
Niooll rebuilt the mansion of Penvose, and 
filled the windows with stained glass, era- 
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blazoned with his own arms and those of the 
families with whom he was connected. 
About 1740 the family estates were alienated, 

The differences, in which Nicoll was con- 
cerned,hetween the army and the parliament, 
formed the subject-matter of several pam- 
phlets. In 1643 there were published ‘Two 
Letters, one from Robert, Earl of Essex, to 
Anthony Nicoll ; the other to Sir Samuel 
Luke;’ and in 1646 there came out ‘ Several 
Letters to William Lenthal on the Gallant 
Proceedings of Sir Thomas Fairfax in the 
West,’ one of which was from Nicoll. Mercer's 
i Anglin) Speculum ’ (1646) contains a_ son- 
not to hun, and Captain John Harris printed 
in 1661 a petition to parliament against 
the proceedings of Rndyerd, Alexander Py in, 
and Nicoll as trustees ‘ for the payment of 
M. Fym’s debts, and raising portions for two 
younger children.’ Letters, both printed and 
in manuscript, by him are in the ‘ Thurloe 
State Papers,’ hi. 227, iv. 451 ; Additional 
MSS., British Museum ; Rawlinson and 
Tanner MSS. at the Bodleian Library : the 
House of Lords MSS. ; and those of G. A. 
Lowndes (Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. App. 
pp. 652-66). 

[Maclean’s Trigg Minor, iii. 212, 322.6; Bi- 
den’s Kingston-on-Thames, pp, 28-9; Wood’s 
Univ. of Oxford, od. Gutoh, vol. li. pt. ii. pp. 
SO 4, 616; Thomas Burton’s Diary, iii. 'ISO; 
lirameton’s Antobiogr. (Camden Sob.), pp. 180-2 ; 
Hazlitt’s Supplement to Bihliogr. Collections, 
1880, p. 46 ; Hushworth, vol. ii. pt.iy. pp. 778— 
88 ; Parochial Hist, of Cornwall, iv. 288.] 

W. P. 0. 

NICOLL, FRANCIS (L770-1835), Scot- 
tish divine, third son of JohnNieoll, merchant, 
Lossiemouth, Elgin, was bom thoro iti 1770. 
lie studied at King’s Oollego, Aberdeen, gra- 
duated M.A. in 1789, and was licensed as a 
preacher by the presbytery of Elgin in 1793. 
After spending several years as tutor in the 
family of Sir James Grant of Grant, bart,, lie 
was presented by the Earl of Moray to the 
parish of Auchtortool in Fife, and ordainod 
21 Sept. 1797. Two years afterwards he 
was translated to tho united parishes of 
Maine and Strathmarline in Forfarshire, 
which were then newly conjoined, and lie 
was admitted to the charge on 19 Sept. 1790, 
The church of Mains was built for him in 
1800, and the degree of D.D. was conferred 
upon him by St. Andrews University in 
1807. He held n high position in the church 
courts both as a debater and a man of affairs, 
and in 1809 ho was elected moderator of the 
general assembly of the church of Scotland, 
In 1819 he was presented by the Prineo 
Regent to tho parish of St. Leonard’s, Fife, 
ana was in the same year made principal 


of the united colleges of St, Leonard's and 
St. Salvator’s in the university of St. An- 
drews, in succession to James Playfair. In 
March 1822 be wus chosen rector of St. 
Andrews University, and he drew up the 
address presented to George IV during the 
royal visit in August of that year. Nicoll 
resigned his office ns minister of St. Leonard’s 
parish in 1824, and died on 8 Oct. 1835. In 
his government of St, Andrews University 
he proved an efficient administrator. 

[Scott’s Fasti, ii. 401, 626, iii. 721 ; Grierson’s 
Delineations of St. Andrews, pp. 188, 204; 
Millar’s Bolt of Eminent Burgesses of Dundee, 
p. 266.] A. H. M. 

NICOLL, ROBERT (1814-1837), poet, 
was born on 7 Jan. 1814 at the farmhouse 
of Little Tulliebeltane, in the parish of 
Auchtergaven, Perthshire, about halfway 
between Perth and Dunkeld, and was the, 
second son in a family of nine children. 
When he was only five his father was re- 
duced to the condition of a day labourer on 
his own farm bv the default of a relative 
for whom he had become security. Robert’s 
education was thus exceedingly imperfect, 
but lie road all tlic books he could find, and 
profited by the opportunities he obtained by 
liis removal to Perth, where, at the age of 
sixteen, he apprenticed himself to a female 
grocer and wine merchant. By a small 
saying he enabled his mother to open a 
shop, and greatly improved the circum- 
stances of his family. He had already begun 
to write poetry, but destroyed most of his 
compositions in despair of ever attaining to 
write correct English; and his first lite- 
rary production that saw the light was a 
tale, ‘ II Zingaro,’ founded on an Italian 
tradition, which appeared in ‘Johnstone’s 
Magazine ’ in 1833. In the same year his 
indentures were terminated on account of 
ill-health, and, after a short stay at home 
to recruit his strength, he proceeded to Edin- 
burgh, where he met with considerable 
notico, but no employment beyond that of 
an occasional contribution to ‘ Johnstono’s,’ 
which shortly afterwards became 1 Tait’s 
Magazine ’ [see JoHNSTOira, Oubtstian Iso- 
hul], lie had meditated emigrating to 
America, but was induced to remain in 
Scotland and open a circulating library at 
Dundee, which did not eventually prove 
successful. In the autumn of 1836 his 
poems, printed at the office of a Dundee 
newspaper, were published by Tait of Edin- 
burgh, and proved somewhat of a com- 
mercial but not much of a literary success. 
In 1836 the circulating library was given 
up, and Tait obtained for Nicoll the appoint- 
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ment of editor of the ‘ Leeds Times.’ The 
salary was only 100/. a year ; nevertheless, 
before loaving Dundee Nicoll married Alice 
Suter, niece of a newspaper proprietor in tho 
town, who is described as beautiful and in- 
teresting, and in every respect suited to 
him. Nicoll had always peon a strong, 
even a violent, radical politician, Tho vigour 
which ho introduced into the ‘ Leeds Times ’ 
greatly stimulated the sale of the paper, but 
wore out his delicate constitution, which 
completely brolco down after the general 
election in the summer of 1887, in conse- 
quence of his arduous and successful exer- 
tions in the cause of Sir William Moles- 


[Nicoll’s poems were republished iTlim 
with copious additions, principally of 
written subsequently to tho original publican? 
in 1833, and an anonymous memoir by m? 
Johnstone, which has continued to be preS 
to more recent editions, and is tho best authorit 
for his lifo. An independent hioBranhv l' 
P. It, Drummond, 1884, adds some' intoieatlm 
letters and anecdotes, but does not material/ 
modify the impression left by Mrs. .TohnatonS 
memoir. See also Clmmbors’s Biogr. Diet 
Eminent Scotsmen, 1868, v. 487 ; Walker’s Bonk 
of Bon-Accord, p. 438 ; Charles Kinirslav in 
North British Review, vol.xvt.; and 
Smiles, in Good Words, vol. xvi.j ft. q. 


worth. lie returned to Scotland to die. NICOLL, WHITLOCK (1788-1838) 
Everything possible was done for him. Mr. physician, son of the Rev. Iltyd Nicoll 
and Mrs. Johnstone received him into their was horn ptTrcddington, Worcestershire in 
house. Andrew Combe and Robert Cox 1786. Ilis father was rector of the parish 
attended him gratuitously. Sir William and diod boforo Nicoll wub two years old- 
Moloswortli sent him GO/., ‘accompanied,’ his mother was Ann, daughter of George 
says Mrs. Johnstone, ‘ by a letter remark- ITatch of Windsor. lie was educated by 
able for delicacy and kindness.’ 13ut his tho Kov. John Nicoll, his uncle, and placed 
health continued to declino, and lie died at in 1802 to live with Mr. Bevan, a medical 
Laverock Bank, noar Edinburgh, on 7 Due. praotil ionor at Cowhridgo, Glamorganshire. 
1837. Two days before his death his father L 11 1806 he bocamo a student at Si. George's 
and mother left their homo, and, walking Hospital, and in 1800 received tho diploma 
fifty miles through frost and snow, arrived of membership of tho College of Surgeons of 
just in time to sou him alive. lie was buried England. IIo then hoenmo parLner of his 
m North Loith churchyard. Thu inappro- former toaclior at Cowbridgo, and engaged ia 
priateness of the situation to the last rusting- general practice. IIo wont to live in Ludlow, 
place of a pool is the subjoct of some touching Shropshire, l ook an M.D. degree 17 May 
lines by liis brother William, who a few 1816 at Marischal College, Abordoen, and 
years afterwards was himself buried in the was admitted an oxtra-lieentiato of tha Col- 
same grave. logo of Physicians of London 8 Juno 1810. 

It is probably to the credit of Nicoll’s IIo commenced physician, rocoivcd in 1817 
lyrical faculty that his songs in tho Scottish the degroo of M.D. from the Archbishop of 
dialect should he so greatly superior to his Canterbury, and bognn to write as an autho- 
poems in literary English. The lattor,with rity on medicine in tho ‘London Medical 
some well-known exceptions, arc of small Repository ’ in 1 810. Ilis first separate pnb- 
account, hub ns a Scottish minstrel he stands licalion, ‘Tentamon Nosologicum,’ had np- 
very high. The characteristics of the native peared in vol. vii. No. 39 of tho ' Repository.' 
poetry of Scotland arc always the same: It is a general classification of diseases based 
melody, simplicity, truth to nature, ardent upon their sympt oms. Ilis llirao main divi- 
feeling, pathos, and humour. All thoso ex- sionB are fobrus, of which ho describes three 
cellences Nicoll possesses in ft very high orders; neuroses, with sovon orders; and 
degree, auddoservos tho distinction of having oachexiro, with eleven orders, and the ar- 
been a most genuine poet of the people. lie rangoment shows nothing more than thein- 
certainly falls far short or Burns ; but Bums gomiity of a student. ‘Tho History of the 
produced nothing so good ns Nicoll's host, lluman (Economy ’ apponred in 1810, and 
until nflor attaining the age at which suggests a general physiological method of 
Nicoll ceased to writo : and it is not likely inquiry in clinical modicino, ‘ Primary He- 
that the young man of twenty-throe had meats of Disordorod Circulation of the 
arrived at the limits of his genius. Ilis Blood’ was also published in 1810, and con- 
mind grew rapidly, and I 10 might havo pro- tains one hundred obvious remarks on the 
duced proso work of abiding value whon his circulation. ‘ General Elements of Patlio- 
political passion had boon modoratod and his logy ’ appeared in 1820, and in 1821 1 Proc- 
powers disciplined by experience of the ticnl Remarks on the Disordered States of 
world. Personally lio was amiable, honour- tho Cerebral Structures In Infants.’ This 
able, enthusiastic, and warmly attached to was first read before an association of phr- 
his friends, sicians in Ireland on 6 l)oa. 1819, and is tk 
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most interesting of his medical -writings. 
He seems to have noticed some of the now 
well-known phenomena of the reflection of 
irritation from one part of the nervous sys- 
tem to another ; but his argument is con- 
fused, and his proposition that erethism of 
the cranial brain is due to impressions on the 
anticerebral extremities of nerves is im- 
perfectly supported by his actual observa- 
tions. At this time he became a member of 
the Royal Irish Academy. On 17 March 
1820 he graduated M.D. at Glasgow, then 
removed to London, and was admitted a 
licentiate of the College of Physicians on 
26 June 1826. lie attained some success in 
practice, and was elected F.R.S. 18 Feb. 
1830. He published two ophthalmic cases 
of some interest — one of imperfection of 
vision, the other of colour-blindness— in the 
' Medieo-Chirnrgical Transactions,’ vols. vii, 
and ix. In 1886 he gave up practice, and 
settled at Wimbledon, Surrey, where lie died 
on 3 Dec. 1838. 

The taste for Hebrew and for theology 
which he acquired in boyhood from the 
learned uncle who educated him romained 
through life, ne left several theological 
works iu manuscript, which were published 
in 1841, with a short prefatory sketch of his 
life. lie published five theological treatises 
during his lifetime : ‘ An Analysis of Chris- 
tianity,’ 8vo, London, 1823; ‘Nugio Ile- 
braicce’ and ‘ Nature the Preacher,’ 1837; 
'Remarks on the Breaking and Eating or 
Bread and Drinking of Wine in Commemo- 
ration of the Passion of Christ,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1837 ; ‘ An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Prospects of the Adamite Race,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1838. 

{Hunk's doll, of Pkys. iii. 149 ; Works.] 

N. M. 

NICOLLS or NICHOLLS, Sib AUGUS- 
TINE (1669-1616), judge; bom at Eoton, 
Northamptonshire, in April 1669, was the 
second son of Thomas Nicholls, serjeant-at- 
law, by Anne, daughter of John Pell, osq., of 
Ellington, Huntingdonshire. The Wardour 
Abbey manor in Eoton had been in the family 
for three generations, having been purchased 
by Augustine’s grandfather, William Nicolls 
or Nieoll, of Hardwieke, Northamptonshire, 
who died in 1675, at the age of nmely-six. 
Augustine's father, Thomas, purchased a third 
part of tho manor of Hardwieke in the reign 
of Elizabeth, His elder brother, Francis, 
bom in 1667, was governor of Tilbury Fort 
in 1688. Augustine , 1 bred in the study of 
the common law,’ became reader at thoMifidle 
Temple in the autumn of 1602. On 11 Fob. 
1608 Elizabeth summoned him to take the 


degree of the coif ; hut the queen dying before 
the writ was returnable, it had to be renewed 
by Janies I. Nicolls was sworn in before 
the lord keeper as serjeant-at-law on 17 May 
following (NICHOLS, Progresses of James I, 
i. 167). On 14 Deo. 1603 Nicolls was made 
recorder of Leicester (ef. ib. ii. 464 n.) In 
1610 he was attached as seijeant to the 
household of Henry, prince of Wales. An 
opinion signed by him and Thomas Stephens, 
advising Uio prince not to entertain a pro- 
posal for getting a grant from the king of 
forfeitures from recusants, is printed by Birch 
from HarL MS. 7009, fol. 23 (Life of Jlenrij, 
Prince of Wales, pp. 169-70). On 11 June 
1610 Nicolls, in addition to the manors of 
Broughton and Faxton, which he had pur- 
chased, received a grant in fee simple of the 
manor of Kibworth-Beauchamp, Leicester- 
shire (State Papers, Dom. 1603-10, p. 618). 

On 20 Nov. 1612 Nicolls was appointed 
justice of common pleas (Duotale, Okron. 
Ser. p. 102 ; Bbibqeh, Northamptonshire, ii. 
95 j but cf. Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1611-18, 
p. 168). He was knighted at the same time. 
Three years later his patent was renewed on 
hia appointment as chancellor to Charles, 
prince of Wales. He died of the ‘ new ague ’ 
while on circuit, on 3 Aug. 1616, at Kendal, 
Westmoreland, where there is a monument 
to his memory ; his tomb, in black and white 
marble, is in Faxton Church, Northampton- 
shire. It might be said of him, writes Fuller, 

‘ J udex mortuus est jura dans.’ RobcrtBollon 
Dp v.], whom he had presented to the living 
ot Broughton, testifies to his high qualities, 
both as a man and a judge. He particularly 
dwells upon Nicolls’s ‘ constant and resolute 
heart rising against bribery and corruption,’ 
and says that he ‘qualified fees to his owne 
loss,’ and would not take gratuities even 
* after judgment given.’ James I called him 
‘ the j udge that would give no money.’ Bol- 
ton credits him with a good memory, great 
patience and affability, and ‘a marvellous 
tenderness and pitiful! exnctnesse in his in- 
quisitions after blood,’ He bad also ‘a 
mighty opposition of popery j’ and in the 
north officers observed that ‘ m his two or 
three yeares he convicted, confin’d, and con- 
form’d moe papists than were in twenty 
years before/ He delivered, especially, a 
very weighty charge at Lancaster in his last 
circuit hut one against ‘popery, prophane- 
ness, non-residency, and other corruptions of 
the times.’ He would not travel on Sunday, 
and liked ‘ profitable and conscionablo ser- 
mons.’ ‘ I cannot tell, snies he, what you 
call Puritanical! sermons ; they come neerest 
to my conscience, and doe mee the most 
good/ 
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Ila married Mary, daughter of one Hein- 
ingB of London, and widow of Edward Bag- 
shaw, esq. Having no children, the manor 
of Faxton passed to his nephew Francis, 
son of Francis Nicholls, the governor of 
Tilbury, by Anne, daughter of David Sey- 
mour, esq. 

The nephew, Fsasois Nicolis (1 585— 
1642), matriculated from Brasanose College, 
Oxford, on 15 Oet. 1602, and entered at the 
Middle Temple in the same year, Either he 
or his father was clerk to the Prince of 
Wales’s court of liveries, and receiver of his 
revenues in Buckinghamshire and Bedford- 
shire in 1028 (see Cal. Statu Papers, Dom. Ser, 
1580-1025, Addenda, pp, 638, G69, 667). In 
tho parliament of 1628-0 he represented 
Northamptonshire, and was high sheriff of the 
county in 1031. In May 1640 he was secro- 
tary to the elector palatine, and, with Sir 
Richard Cave, was carried off to Dunkirk by 
a pirate sloop (the crew of which were 
English) during their passage from Eye to 
Dieppe (ill. 1610, p. 121), After being de- 
tained three days, Nicolls and his companion 
were allowed to go back to Dover, whence 
after a day's interval they proceeded to Paris, 
where they joined the elector on 22 May (boo 
two letters of Nicolls to Secretary Winde- 
lmnk in Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser. 1640, 
pp. 147, 200 ; of. ib. 1630-41 nassim). On 
28 July 10 11 he was created a baronet, He 
died 4 March 1642. By his wife Mary, daugh- 
ter of Edward Bag3lmw, esq., lie had a sou, 
Sir Edward Nicolls (1620-1682), who suc- 
ceeded him as second baronet, and whose 
son by his second wife, Sir Edward Nicolls, 
died in 1717 without issue. 

[Tile main authority is Bolton’s Funoral Notes 
on tho judge, publiohud in 1683 with his Fours 
Last Things, and Bagslmwo’s Life and Death 
of R. Bolton. Other authorities are Fuller's 
Worthies, ed. Nichols, ii. 168 ; Dugdole's Orig. 
Jud. p 219, Ohron. Sor. pp, 102, 104 j Colo's 
Hist, of Ectoii, pp. 66-7 ; Bridges's Northamp- 
tonshire, ii. 86, 87, 96-8 ; Burke’s Extinct Ba- 
ronetage; Foster’s Alumni Oxen. 1600-1714, 
and Inns of Court Regis tors; Brook's Lives of tho 
Puritans, ii. 391 ; Pennant’s Tout from Down- 
ing to Alston, p. 119 ; Nicholson’s Annals of 
Kondid, p. 286 ; Brosenose Calendar ; Foss's 
Judges of England ; besides Calendar of Stato 
Papers, Domestic Sor., Nichols's Progresses of 
James I, and works cited in the text.) 

Q. La G. N. 

NICOLLS, BENEDICT ( d . 1483), bishop 
of St. David’s, is described by Godwin as a 
bachelor of laws ; he was rector of 1 Staple- 
bridge in the diocese of Salisbury’ (f Staple- 
ford, Wiltshire) in 1408, when he was made 
bishop of Bangor by papal bull dated 18 April ; 


he received the temporalities on 22 July 
spiritualities on 10 Aug. In 1410 he wk 
one of those who tried and condemned a! 
lollard John Badby [q. v.], and in 1413™! 
assessor to the Archbishop of Canterbum 
when Sir John Oldcastle [q. y.l waa Jvj 
and excommunicated. Noxt year heap™.™ 
as a trior of potitions from Gascony and mrfc 
beyond sea On 17 Deo. 1418 ho was ttans- 
lerred to bt. David’s m succession to Stephen 
Patrington [q. v.l ; he made his profession 
of obedience to tho Archbishop or Canter 
bury on 12 Feb. following, and had the tent 
poralities restored on 1 June. In 1419 ]j e 
was guarantee for a loan to tho king (J?n/h 
of Pari, iv, 117 b ; in the index Nicolls is 
confused both with a predecessor at St 
David’s, John Oatrielc, and his successor 
Thomas Rodbtirn [q. v.]). Tn 1425 be was 
one of those appointed to determine the claim 
of precedence belweon tho earls marshal and 
Warwick; in 1427 ho was pTOBont at the 
opening of parliament, when Henry Chichele 
[q. v.], archbishop of Canterbury, preached 
against the statuto of pro visors, and in the 
following year subscribed to the answer 
which parliament returned to Gloucester 
defining his position as protector (of. Stums, 
Const. Jlist. lii. 1 07). In 1429 he was again 
a trier of potitions. He died on 26 June 1483 
and was buried in St. David’s Cathedral! 
where he had founded a chantry, His will’ 
made on 14 J une 1488, was provod on 14 Aug! 
following. 


[Rolls of Pari, vol, iv.; Netter’e Fascienli 
Zizaniorum (Rolls Ser.), pp. 414 , 443, 447; Elm- 
liaini Liber Motricus (Rolls Sor.), p, 162; Wil- 
kins’s Conoilia, iii, 361-7; Foxe’s Acts and Mon. 
iii. 236, 329, 336, 316-7 ; Burnol’s Hist, of Re- 
formation, od. Pocook, i, 189, iv. 169-80; God- 
win, De Praisulibus Anglise, od. Richardson, pp. 
683, 623 ; Gama’s Series Episeoporum; Bmdy\ 
Episcopal Succession; Lo Neve’s Fasti, ed. Hardy, 
i. 101, 298; Jones and Freeman's History of 
St. David’s, pp. 102, 123, 307 ; Stubbs's Regis- 
trum Sacrum and Constitutional History, iii, 

79,107.1 a.f;p. 


NICOLLS, FEEDINANDO (1608-1602), 
preshyterian divino, son of a gentleman of 
Buckinghamshire, was horn in 1698. He 
matriculated from Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, on 10 Nov. 1615, graduated B.A. on 
16 Doc. 1618, and M.A. on 14 June 1021. On 
0 May 1629 Sir Allen Apslsy, lieutenant of 
the Tower, writing to Secret ary Dorchester, 
described Mm, as 1 of Sherborne.’ Nicolls had 
applied for permission to seo some of ApsleVs 

S nsonevs, and to specie to them at the wm- 
ows, hut had been prevented. 

On 12 Nov. 1681 ho was collated by Bishop 
Hall to the rectory, of St. Mary “Arches, 
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Exeter. In 1641 he convened a parish meet- 
ing, ‘ by order of the House of Commons,’ to 
obtain signatures to a solemn ‘ Protestation ’ 
ugainst popery, and later on was presented 
to the vicarage of Twickenham by the West- 
minster assembly. In November 1646 lie 
was experiencing difficulties in obtaining the 
profits of his vicarage, and was granted an 
orderfor payment by the committee for plun- 
dered ministers. In 1648 he took the cove- 
nant and signed * The Joint Testimonie of 
the Ministers of Devon . . . unto the Truth 
of Jesus,’ London, 1648 ; but complaint was 
made by the council of state on 1 April 1060, 
in a letter to Major Blackmore at Exeter, 
that he was active in stirring np (he people 
to disobedience by intemperate declarations 
in the pulpit. An examination was ordered, 
but Nicolls remained in undisturbed pos- 
session of his living. In 1664 ha became 
one of the assistants to the commissioners of 
Devonshire and the city of Exeter for the 
ejection of scandalous ministers. In 1660 
when, in pursuance of an act for the uniting 
of parishes in Exeter, St. Mary Arches was 
one of the four churches retained for public 
worship and the service of the Directory, 
Nicolls was reinstitul cd and received a pre- j 
eentatiort to the enlarged parish on 11 Aug. 
1667. In 1662 he was unable to conform to 
the Act of Uniformity, and was ejected, and 
soon after died. An almost illegible in- 
scription on a stone in Clio church of St. Mary 
Arches gives the date of liis death as 10 Dec. 
16. . (1662 P) There ie no entry in the parish 
register. The interment appears to liavo 
taken place in the following April during 
the night. No minister was present, and \ 
resistance was offered when one arrived, so 
that ‘ a dozen men were hound over April 13 
1663 for disturbance of the public peace.’ 

Nicolls was an able and fluent preacher, 
and intolerant of inattention to his sermons 
in church. He is said to have sat down on 
perceiving some of his congregation asleep, 
and to have continued his discourse when 
the noise of the people rising awakened them. 
He published 'The Life and Doatk of Mr. 
Ignatius Jourdain [q, v.], one of the Aider- 
men of the City of Exeter,’ London, 1 06 1, 
1666, which was afterwards printed in 
Clarke’s 1 Collection of Lives,’ 1002, pp. 449- 
487. 

[Palmer’s Nonconformist’s Memorial, ii. 38-7 ; 
Wood’s Athens Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. cols 820-1 j 
Wood's Fasti (Bliss), i, cols. 380, 397 j Bloxam’s 
Reg. of Magdalen Doll. vol. il. pp, cv, evi, vol, 
vi. pp. 34, 36 ; Beg. of Univ. of Oxford (Oxf. 
Hist. Roe.), vol. ii. pt. ii, p. 344, pt. iii. p. 368 ; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon, ; Oal. of State Papers, 
Dom. Ser. 1628-9 p. 643, I860 pp, 74-6 ; Oliver’s 


Hist, of Exeter, pp. 118-20, 169; Addit. MS. 
13669, f. 73 ; information from the Rev. A. H. 
Hamilton.] B. P. 

NICOLLS, Sir JASrER (1778-1849), 
lieutenant-general, was born at East Fnr- 
leigh, Kent, on 16 July 1778. Ilis father 
was at the time of his birth a captain in the 
1st foot (royal Scots), and subsequently be- 
came colonel of his regiment and mayor of 
Dublin. His mother was daughter and co- 
heiress of William Dan, esq., of Gillingham, 
Kent. Jasper was educated first at a private 
school kept by the Rev. A. Derby at Bally- 
gall, co. Dublin, and afterwards at Dublin 
University. Gazetted ensign in the 46th 
regiment on 24th May 1793, when only four- 
teen years of age, he nevertheless continued 
at college till September 1794, when he 
joined his regiment, becoming lieutenant on 
the 26th of the following November. He 
spent five or six years in the West Indies, 
attaining the rank of captain on 12 Sept. 
1799. In 1802 he proceeded to India as 
military secretary and aide-de-camp to his 
uncle, Major-general Oliver Nicolls, com- 
mander-in-chief in the Bombay presidency ; 
and a few days after the battle of Assays 
joined the army commanded by Sir Arthur 
'Wellesley. It is not clear whether he went 
as a volunteer or was appointed to the staff ; 
hut, according to Stocquolor, he was employed 
in the quartermaster-general’s department. 
Present at thB battle of Argaum and the 
siege and capture of Gawilgurk, he returned 
home soon after the close of the campaign, and 
obtained his regimental majority on 6 July 
1804. In the following year the 46th formed 
part of Lord Oal heart’s expedition to Han- 
over, and Major Nicolls accompanied it. In 
1806 he sailed with the force under Briga- 
dier-general Orawford, first to the Capo of 
Good Hope, and afterwards to the Rio de la 
Plata, taking part in the unfortunate cam- 
paign under Lieutenant-general Wliitelooke 
which ended so shamefully at Buenos Ayres 
in July 1807, In the ill-organised assault of 
that town Nicolls found himself isolated with 
seven companies of his regiment, hie colonel 
having becomo separated with one or two 
companies from the main body of the 46th. 
In this trying position he displayed conspicu- 
ous resolution, and, repslling the attack of 
the enemy, held his ground. On the following 
day, in pursuance of a disgraceful arrange- 
ment between Wkitelocke and the Spanish 
general Linares, Nicolls, together with the 
other isolated bodies, evacuated the town. 
The 46th, unlike several other bodies of 
British troops, did not surrender ; and it is 
the legitimate boast of his family that 
Nicolls refused to give up the colours of his 
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regiment, So conspicuous was his oondvur 
on this occasion that Whitelocke in his des. 
patches thus writes of him : ‘ Nor should I 
omit the gallant conduct of Major Nichols 
fsic] of the 46th regiment, who, on the mom 
ing of the 6th instant, being pressed by th( 
enemy near the Presidentia, charged then 
with great spirit and took two howitzers and 
many prisoners.’ Nicolls was the only regi- 
mental officer whose name appeared in tin 
despatches. At the subsequent trial by court- 
martial of "Whitelocke he was one of tho 
witnesses. 

On disembarking at Cork Nicolls wa: 
appointed lieutenant-colonel of the York 
rangers on 29 Oct. 1807. Almost immedi- 
ately afterwards he was transferred to the 
command of the second battalion of the 14th 
regiment, which he himself was chiefly in- 
strumental in raising from voluntoers in the 
Buckinghamshire militia. In 1808 he em- 
barked at Cork with his battalion, which 
formed part of theroinforcements taken to the 
Peninsula by Sir David Baird. At Ooruna ho 
was in the brigade of Major-general Howland 
Hill, and well earned the gold medal which 
lie received for that action: 'On the left 
Colonel Nicholls [sic], at the head of some 
companies of the 14th, carried Palerio Aliaxo ' 
{Napibu, Peninsular War). He was again 
mentioned in despatches. 

In the summer of 1809 Nicolls took part 
in the Waleheren expedition, and on 13 Aug . 
led his battalion to the assault of an en- 
trenchment close to the walls of Flushing 
So gallant and impetuous was tho rush of 
the 14th that in a few minutes the work 
was taken and alodgment established within 
mubket shot of the town. In September, 
after the fall of Flushing, he returned to 
England and married. 

In April 1811 Nicolls was appointed by 
the conunander-in-chiof assistant adjutant- 
general at the Horse Guards. In the follow- 
ing February he was promoted to the posi- 
tion of deputy adjutant-general in Ireland, 
whore ho was at tte head of the department, 
the adjutant-general being absent on service, 
A few months later ho went out to India to 
take up the appointment of quartermaster- 
general of king’s troops. During theNepaul 
war of 1814-13 ho was specially selected to 
command a column destined for the invasion 
of the province of Hum non. The commander- 
in-chief in India publicly referred to ‘the 
rapid and glorious conquest of Camoan by 
Colonel Nicolls.’ ne had been gazetted 
colonel on 4 June 1814, The praise was 
well deserved, for in a few days he had cap- 
tured Almorah, and reduced the entire pro- 
vince, with the exception of a few forts, In 


the Pindavree and Mahratta war of 1817- 
1818 Nicolls commanded a brigade. I J ro . 
moted to the rank of major-general on 9 Jui v 
1821, he necessarily vacated his appointment 
ns quartermaster-general of king’s troops- 
but in April 1826 he resumed his connec- 
tion with India, having been appointed to 
the command of a division in the Madras 
presidency. Soon after his arrival be was 
selected to command a division of the army 
which, undor Lord Combevmere, besieged 
and captured the strong fortress of Bhurt- 
pore, Fie commanded one of the assaulting 
columns, and took a prominent part in the 
desperate fighting which ensued. flis column 
was headed by the grenadiers of the 60th 
who advanced to the inspiriting strains of 
tho ‘ British Grenadiers,’ played by the gene- 
ral's express orders. As Napier said of 
another officer who stimulated his high- 
landers in the Peninsula with the bagpipes 
‘ he understood war.’ It may be mentioned 
that, although the 69th had boon carefully 
trained in the use of hand-grenades, the 
general ordered that no powder should he 
used ; for, as he remarked, the lighted match 
of a grenade causes a moral effect on tho 
onemy as great ns if it were loaded, while if 
it is loaded the throwers are almost as likely 
to be injured as the enemy. For his dis- 
tinguished services nt Bhurtpore Nicolls was 
created a ILC.B. 

After tho fall of Bhurtpore he returned to 
Madras, where ho remained till April 1829. 
At that date he was transferred to Meerut. 
In July 1881 lie returned to India. In 188!! 
le was appointed colonel of the 98rd high- 
landers. 

On 10 Jan. 1887 Nicolls became a lieu- 
tenant-general, and in the following year 
once mom went out to India as commander- 
in-chief in Madras, and in 1839 was trans- 
ferred to Bengal as commander-in-chief in 
India, B ut the part that Nicolls played was 
not very important. Lord Ellenhorougk's 
somewhat despotic disposition deprived the 
commander-in-chiof or the power of influ- 
encing affairs. Nicolls seems, however, to 
lave taken a just view of persons and things. 
When the gallant hut physically infirm Gene- 
•ul Elphinstone was appointed to tho com- 
mand at Cabul, Nicolls was most anxious that 
General Nott should he substituted for him. 
le also, in a series of minutes, opposed the 
ontinued occupation of Cabul. Sir Charles 
Napier, in Lis usual energetic language, de- 
lounced him furiously because he expressed 
:he opinion that Meaneo should not have 
een fought . In March 1 848 Nicolls resigned 
is appoint ment and returned to England, 
nl840 ho was transferred from thecoloneloy 
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of the 93rd. highlanders to that of the 88th 
regiment, and four years iater again trans- 
ferred to that of the 6th fusiliers. On 4 May 
1849 he- died at his residence neaT Reading 
in Berkshire. On 21 Sepf . 1809 he married 
Anne, eldest daughter of Thomas Stanhope 
Badcock, esq., of Little Missenden Abbey, 

Buckinghamshire. 

[Army Lists; East India Register , Manuscript 
Diary of Sir ,1. Nicolls; Napier's Peninsular 
tfar; Proceedings of tlio General Oonrt-mortiul 
on Lioutennnt-genDi'iil Wliitoloeke ; Memoirs of 
field-marshal Lord Combormoro ; Regimental 
Records of 14th Rogimont ; Napier’s Life and 
letters of Sir Charles Napier ; Military Sketches 
of the Shoorka War ; Kaye’s Ilistory of the Afghan 
■War.] W. W. K. 

NICOLLS, MATHIAS (1680 P-1087), 
jurist, born about 1080, was eldest sou of 
Mathias Nicolls, ‘preacher to the town of 
Plymouth’ (Bbooxisg-Rowe, Pool Jlist. of 
Old Plymouth, pt. ii. p. S3). lie was called 
to the bar, but not from Lincoln's Inn, as 
las lean erroneously stated, and was ap- 
pointed in 1664 secretary of the commission 
and captain in the forces despatched to 
America under the command of Colonel 
Richard Nicolls [q. v.] On the surrender of 
New Netherlands on 8 Sept., Nicolls wsb 
made the first secretary of the province, and 
subsequently became a member of the gover- 
nor^ council. 

Ill October he attended at Hempstead, 
Queen’s County, the promulgation by the 
governor of * the Duke’aLawa,’ thofirst coda of 
English laws in Now York, and signed them 
in his capacity of secretary. This code, 
mainly the work of Nicolls, was compiled 
from tho law of England, the Roman-Dutch 
law of New Netherlands, and the local laws 
and regulations of tho Now England colonies, 
and is described as a ‘ liberal, just, and sen- 
sible body of laws.’ After boing submitted 
to James, duke of York, and lus council in 
England, the code was printed there, and 
copies sent out by the duke, with ordors to 
establish it as the law of New York. In 
the court of assizes established under the 
code Nicolls eat as prosiding judge, and bo 
also Bat with the justices in the minor courts 
of session. In 1072 he was oliosen tho 
third mayor of New York, where he was tho 
first judge of tho court of common pleas. 
Upon the remodelling of tho courts under 
the act of the legislature of 1688 he wos 
made one of the judges of the suprome oourt 
of the colony; he also acted continually as 
secretary of the province, ami occasionally 
as captain of tho militia. Having bought 
land on Little Neck and Great Neck in 
Queen’s County, lie formed on Little Nock a 
VOL. xiv, 


fine estate of upwards of two thousand acres, 
called Plandome, where he died on 22 Dec. 
1687. 

Nicolls _ married in England, and left a 
son, "William, and a daughter, Margaret (A. 
1602), who became the wifi) of tho second 
Colonel Richard Floyd of Suffolk county. 

His son, William Nicolls (1667-1723), 
jurist, bom in England in 1657, was also a 
lawyer, and in 1688 became clerk of Queen’s 
County. In 1688 he removed to New York, 
whoro for opposing the usurpation of Jacob 
Leisler he was imprisoned. On regaining 
his liberty in March 1691 he was forthwith 
appoint ed a councillor of the province. In 
1806 ho was sent by the assembly aa agent 
of the province to England to solicit the 
crown to compel the other American colonies 
to contribute to the defoncB of the country 
against tho French, the cost of which haa 
been hitherto borne by New York. In 1698 
Governor Bellomont, a member of the Leis- 
lerian faction, suspended him from the coun- 
cil. In 1701 Nicolls, having been elected to 
the assembly from Suffolk county, was dis- 
qualified_ on the ground of non-residenoe. 
But having in 1083 purchased land from the 
natives on Great South Bay in that county, 
he built a house there, called Islip Grange, 
and that estate, along with other property 
in the neighbourhood, was granted to him 
by royal patent in 1607. In 1702 he was 
again chosen member for Suffolk County, 
and was elected to the speakership of the 
house, an office which he only resigned 
through ill-health m 1718, though lie still 
retained his seat in Ihe assembly. In his 
professional capacity Nicolls was engaged in 
ihe prosecution of Jacob Leisler in 1091, in 
the defence of Nicholas Bayard in 1702, and 
in that of Francis Makomie in 1707. Ho 
died on Long Island, Now York, in May 
1723. By his wife, Anne, daughter of Jere- 
mies Yan Rensselaer, and widow of Kilian 
Van Rensselaer, her couein, he left three 
sons and three daughters. 

[Appleton’s Cyclop, of Amor, Biogr. ; New 
York Documents, 1868, ill. 180, &c.; (Jal. StatB 
Papers, Colon. Sor, Amor, and W. Indies, 1009- 
1674.] Q, G. 

NICOLLS, RICHARD (1624-1072), first 
English governor of New York, fourth son 
of Francis Nicolls and Margaret, daughter 
of Sir George Bruce of Oarnock, was born in 
1624 according to his epitaph at Ampthill 
Church, Bedfordshire, and bogan his mili- 
tary career 1 relictis musarum costris.’ At 
tho outbreak of tho oivil war in England, 
lie commanded a troop of horse, whim his 
two brothers had each a company of infantry, 

le it 
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The three all followed the Stuarts into exile, 
and two of them appear to have died abroad. 
The survivor, Richard, was attached to the 
household of the Duke of York, and sorved 
with him under Marshal TuTenne. After 
the Restoration Nicolls was appointed groom 
of the bedchamber to the duke. In 1663 he 
received tho degree of doctor of civil law 
from the university of Oxford. 

In March 1664 the whole of the territory 
occupied or olaimed by the Dutch on the At- 
lantic seaboard was granted by Charles. II 
to the Duke of York, on tho plea that it was 
British soil by right of discovery. The grant 
was practically a declaration of war. Simul- 
taneously measures were taken to inquire 
into, ana if necessary regulate, the condition 
of the New England colonies. The scheme 
was, in fact, a step towards organising the 
whole SBaboard from the Kennebec to the 
Hudson into one province. To this end 
Nicolls was appointed a commissioner, with 
three colleagues, Sir Robert Carr, George 
Cartwright, and Snrauel Maverick. Prece- 
dence was given to Nicolls, inasmuch as his 
presence was needed in a quorum, and, in the 
event of his alone surviving, the whole 
owers of the commission were vested in 
im. It is clear too that, as far as military 
operations went, Nicolls was virtually the 
sole commander. 

In June 1661 ha sailed with four ships and 
three handled soldiers. The Dutch West 
India Company had wholly neglect ad the 
colony of NowNetherlands. Their adminis- 
tration had been directed towards the finan- 
cial prosperity of tho colony and nothing else. 
New Amsterdam, the chief town, now New 
York, was a ‘colluvies omnium gentium,’ 
bound together hy no organic lie of race or 
religion. There were no popular institut ions ; 
the colony had neither tho advantage of an 
efficient despotism nor of self-government. 
Tho recent extirpation of the Swedish colony 
on the Delaware had drained the resources 
of the colony, and left NowNetherlands de- 
fenceless. All the attempts of the Dutch 
governor — that resolute soldier, Peter Stuy- 
vosaat — to inspire his countrymen wit h some 
zeal for resistance failed, and on 27 Aug, 
the colony surrendered toNicolis, The task 
of subduing the outlying territory on the 
Delaware was left to Carr, whose violence 
and rapacity contrasted with the forbearance 
and lenity of his chief. The functions of tho 
commission were practically divided. Cart- 
wright and Maverick carried out the regu- 
lation of the Now England colonies, while 
Nicolls was left to organise the newly con- 
quered territory ns an English province. The 
absence of any existing political institutions 


extending throughout the colony made hi, 
task comparatively easy. As far a3 might bo 
he retained the Dutch officials, and left the 
municipal government of New Amsterdam— 
or, as it now became, New York — unchanged 
Already the whole of Long Island waavb- 
tually anglicised by tho influx of colonists 
from Connecticut and Nowhaven, who, with 
tho approval of Stuy vesant, had formed town- 
ships on the New England model, enjoying 
much local independence. Tho policy of Ri- 
colls was practically to treat these settle- 
ments and the Dutch on the Hudson as two 
distinct communities. For the former he 
established a court of assize consisting of 
magistrates, and modelled on the quarter ses- 
sions of an English county. At the same 
time he called a convention of delegates from 
the English settlements on Long Island and 
the adjacent mainland, and laid Before them 
a oode of laws to bo ratified. Meanwhile 
New York and Albany retained their origi- 
nal officials. KicoIIbu chief difficulty was 
caused hy the wrong-headed conduct of his 
lieutenant at Albany, Brodhead, who dealt 
with the colonists as a conquered people, and 
made arbitrary arrests on trifling charges. 
Nicolls, with characteristic equity, appointed 
a commission of three, two of whom were 
Dutch, to deal with the matter, Brodhead 
was, by ordors of the governor, suspended. 
Tho chief offenders against authority wen 
condemned to death hy the council, but the 
penalty was remitted by Nicolls. This was 
m all likelihood prearranged, to emphasise 
tho clemency of the governor. 

In another quarter Nicolls found himself 
thwart ed hy the folly of his master. Before 
the conquest of New Netherlands Sir George 
Carteret [q.v.] had, iu conjunction with Lord 
Berkeley, secured from the Duke of York a 
grant of that portion of liis territory which 
lay along the Delaware, and which had 
already been a bone of contention between 
Dutcli and Swedes. Nicolls foresaw that 
thiB mangling of the province would bo a 
sure source or political and commercial de- 
pute, and remonstrated. IJis warning was 
unheeded; but tho later history of New 
Jersey amply proved its wisdom. 

In 1667 Nicolls returned to England. 
Amphibious service was usual in thoso days, 
and iu 1072, when war broke out against the 
Dutch, Nicolls served as a volunteer on 
shipboard. He was killed at Solebay, in 
the same action as that in which Edward 
Montagu, first carl of Sandwich [q. v.], lost 
his life. 

Nioolls was buried at Amplhill, where the 
cannon-ball which killed him is yet to he 
seen above his monument. 
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fThe principal facts about Nicalls have boon 
bro'Jght together by Mr. L. D. O’Callaghan in a 
reryfull note to Wooley’s Journal in New York, 
forming the second volume in Gownn's Biblio- 
theca Americana. See also Brodhead'e Hist, of 
New York, voL ii. ; Saiuebury’s Cal, of Colonial 
State Papers, 1861-8; Pepys’s Diary; Wood's 
Past! Oson. ed. Bliss, i. 318, ii. 375.] J. A. D. 

NICOLS, THOMAS (/, 1659), writer on 
gems, was a native of Cambridge, being son 
of John Nicols, M.D., who practised as a phy- 
sician in that iown. He studied for tome 
time at Jesus Oollcgo, Cambridge. He wrote 
a curious work on precious stones, which was 
thrice published in his lifetime, each time 
with a different title, via. — 1. ‘ ALapidary, or 
the History of Pretious Stones, with Caul ions 
for the undeceiving of all those that deni 
with Pretious Stones. By Thomas NiooU, 
sometimes of Jesus-Colledge m Cambridge. 
Cambridge .'printed byThonma Buck, printer 
to the univeraitio of Cambridge, 1652.' 

2. ‘Arcula Gleminea : a Cabinet of Jewels 
Discovering ihe nature, vertiio, value of 
pretious stones, with infallible rides to 
escape the deceit of all such as are adult ernto 
and counterfeit. By Thomas Nicols, some- 
times of Jesus-Colledpe in Cambridge. T <on- 
don: printed for Nath. Brooke . . . 1653.’ 

3. ‘ Sommarius Fidoliub, or tlie Faithful 
Lapidary, experimentally describing tko 
richest treasures of nature in an historical 
narration of the several natures, vert nos, end 
qualities of all pretious stones. With an 
accurate discovery of such as are adulterato 
and counterfeit. By ,T. N. of J. 0. iu Cam- 
bridge. London, printed for Henry Marsh . . . 

[Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge, Hi. 476; Gant. 
Mag. 1842, ii. 430, 694.1 T. 0. 

NICOLSON. [See also Nioiiotsoir.] 

NICOLSON, ALEXANDER (1837- 
1893), sheriff-substitute and Gaelic scholar, 
son of Malcolm Nicolsou, was born at Usa- 
bost in Skyo on 27 Sept. 1827. His early 
education was obtained from tutors. After 
the death of his father ho entered Ediuburgh 
university, intending to study for the freo 
church of Scotland. He graduated 13. A. In 
1850, and in 1859 received the honorary 
degreeof M. A. ‘ in respect of services rendered 
as assistant to several of the professors.’ At 
college Nicolson had a distinguished career. 
Li the absence, through illness, of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, Nicolson, as his assistant, 
lectured to the class of logic, and for two 
years be performed a similar service for Pro- 
fessor Macdougall in the class of moral phi- 
losophy. Abandoning the study of theology 


at the Free Chinch College, he took to lite- 
rature, and for some time acted as one of the 
sub-editors of the eighth edition of the 1 En- 
cyclopsedin Britannica/ Shortly afterwards 
he became one of the staff of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Guardian,’ a short-lived paper ofhighliterary 
quality. For a year he edited au advanced 
liberal paper called the ‘ Daily Express/ 
which afterwards merged in the 1 Caledonian. 
Mercury.’ But Nicolson was not fitted for 
the career of a journalist, and, turning to law, 
was called in. 1860 to the Scottish bar. He 
had little praetiee, however, and for ten years 
reported law cases for the ‘ Scottish Jurist,’ 
of which lie wan 1 at tai'ly editor. He acted 
os examiner in philosophy in the university, 
and examiner of births, &c., in Edinburgh 
and the neighbouring counties. In. 1865 he 
was appointed assistant commissioner by the 
Scottish oducation commission, in which 
capacity lie visited nenrly all the inhabited 
west arn isles and inspected their schools. 
His report— published as a blue-book— con- 
tained a vast amount ol' information regard- 
ing the condition of the people in the various 
islands. In 1872 Nicolson, despairing of a 
practice at tho bar, accepted the oifice of 
sheriff-substitute of Kirkcudbright, and de- 
clined an ollor of the Celtic chair in F<dm- 
b argil University, which ProfeBBor Blualrio 
and lie had been m.ii aly instrumontalin found- 
ing. In 1886 ha received the degree of LL.D. 
from Edinburgh University. In 1883 he was 
one of the commissioners appoint ed to inmj ire 
into the condition of the crofters. When 
the gunboat Lively, with the commissioners 
on board, sank oil' Stornoway, the sheriff lmd 
great difficulty in saving tho manuscript of 
his ‘ Memoirs of Adam Black,’ on which ho 
was ongngpd at the time. 

Iu 1885 ho bacarno sheriff-substitute of 
Greenock; but he retired in 1889, with a 
pension, on the ground of ill-heallh. lie re- 
turned to Edinburgh, whore he occupied him- 
self in literary work of no great importance, 
lie died suddenly at tho breakfast table on 
13 Jan. 1893, and was buriod in Wavristou 
cemetery. 

It is as a Gaelic scholar thnt Nicolson has 
loft a reputation behind him, principally ac- 
quired by his art idee in ‘The Gael/ a Celtic 
periodical, his collection of Gaelic proverbs, 
and his revisod version of the Gaelic Bible, 
which he undertook at the roauest of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of Ohrifltian Know- 
ledge, ne was also an excellent Greek scholar, 
lie was popular in sooiety, and his stories 
and songs, such as * the British Ass ' and 
‘Highland Regiments’ ditty, live in the 
memory of those who heard them delivered 
by their author. Nicolson. was a keen lover 
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of athletic sports and an enthusiastic volun- undertaking, the supervision and completioa 
teer, of the description of Turkey (Thoessbj 

Besides ■writing many articles in prose and Corresp. i. 122). Hearne says that Nicolson 
verse for 'Good Words,’ 1 Macmillan’s Mago- had ‘ye reputation (and not undeservedly! 
zine/ ‘Blackwood’s Magazine,’ ‘The Scots- of a drinking fellow and boon companion-’ 
man,’ and other periodicals and newspapers, but his industry must always have been great 
Nicolson’s chief publications were : 1. ‘ The for at Oxford, in addition to the labours 
Lay of the Beanm&hr : a Song of the Sudre- already specified, he transcribed for Bishop 
y as! Dunedin [Edinburgh], 1867, 4to. 2, ‘ A Bell the large lexicon of J unius, and compiled 
Collection of Gaelic Proverbs and Familiar a ‘ Glossarium Brigontinum.’ 

Phrases. Based on Macintosh’s Collection. Nicolson was ordained deacon in Deeem- 
Edited by Alexander Nicolson,’ Edinburgh, her 1679, and became chaplain to the Bight 
1881, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1882, 8. ‘ Memoirs of Eev. Edward Rainbow, bishop of Carlisle 
Adorn Black,’ Edinburgh, 1886, 8vo ; 2nd who soon secured hiB advancement in the 
edit. 1886. 4. ‘ Verses by Alexander Nicol- church. In 1081 he was appointed to the 
son, LL.D,, with Memoir by Walter Smith, vicarage of Torpenhow, Cumberland, and 
D.D.,’ Edinburgh, 1893, 8vo. Nicolson also held it until 2 Feb. 1608-9, when he re- 
edited in 1867 a volume entitled ‘ Edinburgh signed, in exchange with his brother-in-law 
Essays,’ written by a number of his friends for the vicarage of Adding ham. He was col- 
connected with the university. lated to the first stall in Carlisle Cathedral 

[Obituary notices in Times and Scotsman, on 17 Nov. 1681, and to the archdeaconry of 
14 Jan. 1808 ; Edwards’s Modem Scottish Poets, Carlisle on 8 Oct. 1682; was instituted in the 
3rd ser. pp. 417-19 ; Scottish Law Review, ix. same year to tho rectory of Great Salkeld, 
38-40 ; Memoir by Dr. 'Walter Smith, prefixed which was annexed to the archdeaconry and 
to Nicolson’s Verses, which volume contains a in Fohruary 1698-9 to the vicarage of Ad- 
poxtrait of their author.] G. S-H. dingliam, retaining the whole of these prefer- 

NICOLSON, WILLIAM (1666-1727), meats until his elevation to the episcopal 
divine and antiquary, probably horn at bench in 1702. From 1682 he resided at 
Plumbland, Cumberland, on Whit-Sunday, Great Salkeld, where he built outhouses at 
1666, was the eldest son of the Rev. Joseph the rectory, constructed new school brnld- 
Nicolson (d. 1086), reotor of Plumbland, who ings, and erected a wall round the church- 
married Mary, daughter of John Brisco of yard. Two letters by him, dated November 
Grafton in Thursby, gentleman. He was 1686, are in the ‘Philosophical Transactions,’ 
educated atDovenby in Bridekirk (Miscel - xv. 1287-96. The first, addressed to theBev, 
lany Accounts, pp. 84, 89) and at Queen’s Obadiali Walker, master of University Col- 
College, Oxford, matriculating on 1 July lege, Oxford, related to a runio inscription 
1670, and graduating B.A. 23 Feb. 1676- atBeaucastle; the second, written to Sirwil- 
1676, and M.A. 8 J uly 1679. He was elected liam Dugdole, concerned a similar inscription 
taberder on 3Feb. 1676, and fellow on 0 Nov. on the font at Bridekirk, They are re- 
1670, vacating his fellowship in the spring printed in tho second impression of Gibson’s 
of 1682. In 1078 he visited Leipzig, at the edition of Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ ii. 1007-10, 
expense of Sir Joseph Williamson, than 1029-31. He was elected F.lt.S. on 80 Nov. 
socretory of state, to learn German and the 1706. 

northern languages of Europo, and, after Nicolson, if we may rely on tho statement 
undergoing great hardships, returned home of llearne, inclined in early life to toryism 
through France. While at Leipzig he trans- and high-church principles; but he soon 
lated mom English into Latin an essay of changed these views, ‘courting ye figure of 
Robert Hooke towards a proof of the motion ye Loggerhead at Lambeth ’ (Hdabnd, Col- 
of the earth from the sun’s parallax, which lections, ii. 62). Into parliamentary elections 
was printed at the cost of the professor who in the northern counties lie threw all his 
suggested it ; and after his return to England energies ; he was censured by the House of 
he sent some letters to David Hamsius, Commons for his interference, and it wss 
which are inserted in the 1 Historia Biblio- rumoured that ho had been committed for 
thecee Augustes,’ at Wolffenbuttel, by Jacobus treason (Bagot MBS., Hist MSS. Comm. 
Burckhard, pt. iii. chap. iii. pp. 297-8. Sub- 10th Rep. App. iv. pp. 832-6). In April 
sequently he contributed descriptions of Po- 1702 ho applied in vain for the deanery of 
land, Denmark, Norway, and Iceland to the ; Carlisle, but through the interest of Sir 
first volume of Moses Pitt’s 1 English Atlas ’ i Christopher Musgrave of Edenhall, the pro- 
(Oxford, 1680), aocounts of the empire of minent whig in Cumberland, he was soon 
Germany to the second and third volumes 1 after appointed to the see of Carlisle. He 
(1681 andl688), and had begun, for the some ; was consecrated at Lambeth on 14 Junel702, 
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hen his friend Edmund Gibson (afterwards 
bisliop of London) preached the sermon. 

His tenure of the see was not uneventful, 
for Nicolson’s impetuosity involved him in 
perpetual warfare. He took exception in the 
preface to the first part of the ‘ English His- 
torical Library ’ (1096) to the account of the 
manuscript in the chapter library at Carlisle, 
irkich Dr. Hugh Todd had furnished to Dr. 
Edward Bernard for insertion in the ‘ Cata- 
logusLibrorwn Monuscriptorum,’ and this led 
too warm controversy (described by Canon 
Dixon in tbe ‘Transactions of the Cumberland 
and Westmoreland Antiquarian Society,’ ii. 
312-28). He refused, in 1704, to institute 
Atterbury to the deanery of Carlisle until he 
bad recanted his views on the regal supre- 
macy ; and, although on the advice of Arch- 
bishop Sharp this refusal was withdrawn, 
he raised doubts on the validity of the terms 
in the queen’s grant of the deanery, which 
were referred to the attorney-general for his 
judgment. Ultimately, on an intimation from 
the queen that she did not approve of the 
bishop’s action, the new dean was duly in- 
stituted. This matter is set out in a pam- 
phlet entitled 'True State of the Contro- 
versy between the Present Bishop and Dean of 
Carlisle,’ 1704 ; 2nd edit. 1705. In 1717 lie 
committed a serious blunder in spreading the 
assertion that some important qualifications 
had been inserted before publication in 
Hoadly’s celebrated sermon on ‘The Nature 
of the Kingdom, or Church, of Christ,’ and 
be gave "White Rennet as bis authority j but 
the statement was promptly repudiated by 
that divine. This matter formed the subj oot 
of much newspaper correspondence and of a 
■variety of pamphlets. Tho disputo is de- 
scribed. at length in Newton’s 1 Life of Ren- 
net,’ pp. 106-88, and 214-88. 

Nicolson was translated to tho more 
lucrative bishopric of Derry, in Iroland, on 
21 April 1718. no was enthroned at Dorry 
on 22 June in that year, and was trans- 
lated to tho archbishopric of Cashel and 
Ernly on 28 Jan. 1726-7, hut did not live to 
take charge of his now dioeoso. As he sat 
in his chair in his study at Dorry Palace he 
was seized with apoplexy, and died on 
14 Feb. 1726-7. Ho was buried in tho cathe- 
dral, but no monument was oreoted to his 
memory. From 1715 to 1728 he held thopost 
of lord almoner. Nicolson man'iodEliznbelb, 
yoiuigost daughter of John Archer of Oxon- 
holme, near Kirkby Kendal, Wostmoroland, 
and had eight children, one of whom, the 
Rev. Joseph Nicolson, chancellor of Lincoln 
Cathedral, died on 9 Sept. 1728, 

?ret 
■ays 


Archbishop Boultor expressed great ri 
at the bishop’s death; but oven in those 


he provoked comment in Ireland by the pre- 
ferments which lie showered upon his rela- 
tives. His person was large. A portrait of 
him belongs to Colonel J. E. C. 0. Lindesay 
of Tullyhogue, in Tyrone, Copies, made in 
1890, are at Rose Castle, Carlisle, and Queen’s- 
College, Oxford, His will is printed in the 
fourth volume of the ‘ Transactions of the 
Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian 
and Archaeological Society.’ 

Nicolson’s great work consisted of the 
‘ Historical Library.* The first part of the 
English division camo out in 1696, the second 
in 1697, and the third in 1699. The Scot- 
tish portion was published in 1702, and the 
Irish division not until 1724. All the three 
parts of the ‘ “ English Historical Library,” 
corrected and augmented,’ were issued in a 
second edition in 1714, and the entire work, 
the English, Scotch, and Irish divisions, in 
1730 and 1776. Some correspondence re- 
specting the proposed edition of 1736 is con- 
tained in the ‘ Reliquiae Hearniante,’ ii. 889- 
841, and tho impression of 1776 was ‘almost 
totally destroyed’ by fire in the Savoy in 
March of that year. Atterbury, who con- 
temptuously dubbed Nicolson ‘an implicit 
[i.e. credulous] transcriber,’ reflected, in the 
‘Rights, rowers, and Privileges of an Eng- 
lish Convocation,’ on his remarks relatingto 
that body. Tho preface to the ‘ Scottish 
Historical Library’ (1702) contained Nicol- 
son’s answer to these criticisms, and it was 
also issued as ‘A Letter to the Rev, Dr. 
While Kennot, D.D. . . . against tho un- 
mannerly and slanderous Objections of Mr. 
Francis Atterbury,’ 1702. This letter was 
added to tho 1786 and 1776 editions of the 
‘ Libraries,’ and reprinted in the collection 
of ‘ Nioolson’s Letters,’ i. 228-62. In con- 
Bcquenoo of this controversy somo demur was 
made at Oxford to the conferring on him of 
the degree of D.D., usually taken on promo- 
tion to a bishoprio, but it was ultimately 
granted on 26 June 1702. Tho same degree 
was given to him at Cambridge. 

Thomas Rymee 1 addressed three letters to 
tho bishop on somo abstruse points of history 
which were referred to in the ‘ Scottish His- 
torical Library,’ and Sir Robert Sibbald re- 

J ilied to Rymer’s objections (Haucdtt and 
j A isra, i. 126). J cremy Collier published ‘An 
Answer to Bishop Burnet’s Third Part of the' 
nistory of the Reformation : with a Reply 
to some Remarks in Bishop Nicolson[s “Eng- 
lish Historical Library,”’ 1716, which dealt 
with Nicolson’B comments on Collier’s refer- 
ences to the pope and Martin Luther. The 
bishop was very keen in pursuit of know- 
ledge, and although his haste in speech and 
in print led him into many misl akos, notably 
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in the Irish division of his labours, the work 
was of immense utility. John Hill Burton, 
in liis ‘Reign of Queen Anno, 1 ii. 318-20, 
■writes of the ‘ Historical Libraries ’ as 
‘ affording the stranger a guide to the riches 
of the chronicle literature of the British em- 
pire,’ and, while praising its auihor as tho 
possessor of 1 an intellect of signal acuteness,’ 
pleads that it is no disparagement of the 
volumes that they are now superseded by 
the more detailed undertaking of Sir T. D. 
Hardy. Nicolson showed his zeal for the 
preservation of official documents by build- 
ing Tooms near the palace gardens at Derry 
for the preservation of the diocesan records. 

Nicolson wrote many sermons and anti- 
quarian papers. He contributed to Ray’s 
• Collection of English "Words, 1 2nd edit. 
1691, pp. 130-62, a ‘ Glopsarium Northau- 
liymhricum.’ It was u part only of his con- 
tributions, which did not reach liny until 
the book lmd been sent to the press; but 
. a few other words by him were inserted in 
tho preface, pp. iv-vii. Many additions to 
tho account of Northumberland, as well as 
observations on the rest of the counties in 
the province of York, were supplied by him 
to Gibson’s edition of Camdun’a ‘ Britannia ’ 
(1096) and in that editor’s second edition 
(1722) of the ‘Britannia’ Nicolson improved 
the descriptions of Northumberland, Cum- 
berland, and Westmoreland. In tho first of 
these editions the announcement was made 
that Nicolson had a volumoof antiquities on 
tho north of England ready for the press, and 
its contents were described at length in the 
subsequent list of works on English topo- 
graphy; but in 1722 the manuscripts were 
stated to he in the library of tho Carlisle 
chapter. It was also said ihal ho had drawn 
up a ‘Nntural History of Cumberland.’ 

In 1706, and again in 1747, there cuine out 
‘ Logos Marchiarinn, or Border-Laws, con- 
taining several Original Articles and Trea- 
ties,’ which had been collected by Nicolson. 
The first essay, appended to John Chamber- 
layne’s ‘Oratio Dominica in diversas omnium 
fere gentium linguas versa’ (1716), was 
dated by him from Rose [oastlo] 22 Doc. 
1713, and related to the languages of the 
entire world. A dissertation by him, ‘ De .1 ure 
Eouduli votemm Saxonum, 1 was prefixed to 
the ‘Leges Angici-Snxonicro, Ecclesiastic® et 
Civilos ’ of David Wilkins ; and the Rev. Mac- 
kenzie E.C. Walcott inserted in the ‘Transac- 
tions of the Royal Sooiety of Literature,’ vol. 
he. new ser,, a ‘ Glossary of Words in the 
Cumbrian Dialect,' which was an abridgment 
of Nicolson’s * Glossarium Brigantinum,’ 
1677, now among the manuscripts in Car- 
lisle chapter library. The second epistle, 


subjoined to Edward Lhuyd’a ‘Lithophylacii 
Britannici Icknographica ’ (1099, pp, loi 
and 1760, pp. 102-0), was addressed by him 
to Nicolson. Tho preface to Ilickes’s ‘ The- 
saurus’ (1706) bears wilnoss to his skill h, 
grappling with tho difficulties which Hickes 
had submitted to him. Ilis treatise ' on the 
medals and coins of Scotland ’ is summarised 
in the ‘ Memories do TrCvoux,’ 171o m, 
1766-04. White Rennet addressed to Inm 
in 1713 ‘ a Letter , . . concerning one of his 
predecessors, Bishop Merits;’ and the'En- 

S uiry into the Ancient and Present State of 
lie County Palatine of Durham ’ (1729) was 
as regards the first part, drawn up by John 
Spearman in 1697 at his solicitation. 

Two % olumesofletters to andfrom Nicolson 
were edited by John Nichols in 1809, and his 
‘ Miscellany Accounts of tho Diocese of Car- 
lisle, with die Terriers delivered ailiisPriniary 
Visitat ion,’ were edited by Mr. R. S, FerguBon 
in 1877 for the Cumberland and Westmore- 
land Antiquarian Society. Tlioresby stayed 
at Siilkeld in September 1094, when lie in- 
spected Nicolson’s curiosities and manu- 
scripts, and Nicolson returned the visit in No- 
vember 1701. Many communications which 
passed botween them are pri u Led in Thoresby’s 
‘ Correspondence,’ i. 110 et sea. Twenty-one 
letters from him, mninly on the rebellion of 
1716, are included iu Sir Henry Ellis’s col- 
lection of ‘ Original Letters,’ 1st ser. iii. 867- 
396 ; and some of t hem are printed at greater 
length in the ‘Miscellany of the Scottish 
Historical Society ’(1893), pp. 623-36. Copies 
of 186 letters to Wake are among the Forster 
MSS, at tho South Kensington Museum. A 
letter from him is iu ‘ Jleurne’s Collections’ 
(od. Doble), i. 209 ; another is in ‘ Letters 
from the Bodleian’ (1813), i. 116-16; and 
communications from Archbishop Sharp to 
him oil tho religious societies of the day are 
in Thomas Sharp's ‘ Life of the Archbishop,’ 
L 182-9. Many more letters of Nicolson 
are in manuscript, especially in the ‘Rydal 
Papers’ of S. II. Le Fleming (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 12th Rop. App. pt. vii. p. 163, &c.),and 
among the ‘ Lonsdale Papers^ (ib. 13th Rep. 
App. pt. vii. pp, 248-9). 

Nicolson’s collections relative to the 
diocese of Carlisle, comprised in four folio 
volumes, and theMachell manuscripts, which 
were left to him as li lerary executor, and were 
arranged by him in six volumes of folio size, 
are in tho cathedral lihrary at Carlisle (ib. 
2nd Rep. App. pp. 124-6). Many other papers 
by him on the northern counties formerly 
belongod to his relation, Joseph Nicolson 
(Niootsoir and Bniur, lVetit?naraland and 
Cumberland, vol. i, pp. i-iii). Some manu- 
script volumes of his diary oro in the posses- 
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gion of his descendants, the Mauloverers ; his 
commonplace book is preserved in the library 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and an extract 
from an interleaved almanac containing his 
memoranda was printed in ‘Notes and 
Queries,’ 2nd sor, xi. 1(15. It then belonged 
to Mr. F, Lindesay, who also possessed seve- 
ral volumes of journals by Nicolson. A small 
manuscript of plants which be had observed 
in Cumberland was the property of Arch- 
deacon Cotton. His diaries, the most confi- 
dential passages being in German, are being 
prepared for publication by the Cumberland 
and Westmoreland Antiquarian Society. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Le Nevs’s Fasti, iii. 
244, 260, 262; Cotton’s Fasti Eecl, Hibartiicie, 
volt i. pt. i. pp- 93-4, iii. 322-3, v. 3, 266 ; Wood’s 
Athena Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 684 ; Nicolson and 
Born’s Cumberland and Westmoreland, ii. 120, 
127, 208, 293-7, 416, 461 ; Hoi. Ilearnianm, ad. 
Bliss, ii. 648 ; Notes and Quories, 1st bor. iii. 
243, 307, x. 245, 332, xi. 262, 2nd sar. viii. 224, 
413-14; Haaruo's Collections, od. Doble, ii. 62, 
72, 187, iii. 484 ; Sharp’s Life of Archbishop 
Sharp, 1825, i. 285-60; Thorcahy's Diary, i. 
196, 276-6, 346, ii. 27, 46 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anocd. 
i. 12, 82, 710; Mant’s Church of Ireland, ii. 
816-19; 386, 446, 466-8 ; Nichols's Atterbury, 
passim; Williams’s Life of Attorbury, i. 155- 
161; Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiq. 
Soo. Trans, iv. 1-3, 9 ot seq, ; information from 
the Her. Dr. Magrath, Q, noun’s College, Oxford, 
and the Worshipful 11. S. Ferguson of Carlisle.] 

NIELD, JAMES (1741-1814), philan- 
thropist. [See Nhii.d,] 

NIEMANN, EDMUND JUIIN (1818- 
1870), landscape-painter, was bom at Isling- 
ton, London, in 1818. Ilia father, Jolm 
Diederich Niomanu, a native of Minden in 
Westphalia, was a mombor of Lloyd’s, and 
young Niemann onlercd Hint establishment 
as a clerk at the age of thirteen. Tn 1880, 
however, a love or painting induced him to 
adopt art as a profession, lie took up his 
residence at High Wycombe in Buckinguam- 
skire, and remained there until 1848, when 
the foundation of tho ‘ Free Exhibition,’ bold 
in the Chinese Gallery at Ilydo Park Corner, 
of which ho booamo secretary, led to his re- 
turn to London. lie began 1o exhibit at the 
Royal Aoademy in 1844, when he sent an 
oil painting, ‘ On tho Thames, near Great 
Marlow,’ and a drawing of ‘ Tho Lime Kiln 
at Cove’s End, Wooburn, Bucks,’ IIo con- 
tinued to exhibit at the Aoadomy until 1 873; 
hut more ofton his works appeared at tho 
British Institution and the Society of Bri- 
tish Artists, as well as at the Manchester, 
Liverpool, and other provincial exhibitions. 
His pictures, some of which are of largo di- 


mensions, illustrate every phase of nature. 
They aro characterised by great versatility, 
but have been described as at once dex- 
terous and depressing. The scenery of the 
Swule, near Richmond in Yorkshire, rften 
furnished him with a subject. One of his 
host and largest works was ‘ A Quiet Shot,’ 
afLevwards called 1 Doer Stalking in the 
Highlands,’ exhibited ot the British Insti- 
tution in 1 801. Amongothors may be named 
‘Oliflou,’ 1847; ‘The Thames at Maiden- 
hood ’ and ‘Thu Thames near Marlow,’ 1848; 
‘Kilns in Derbyshire,’ 1849; ‘Troopers 
crossing a Moss,’ 1853 ; ‘ Norwich,’ 1858 ; 

1 The High Level Bridge, Newcastle,’ 1868; 
‘Bristol Floating Harbour,’ 1804; ‘Hamp- 
stead Ileath,’ 1866, and 1 Scarborough,’ 1879. 
He suffered much from ill-health during the 
last few years of his life, and there is a con- 
sequent falling off in his later works. 

Niemann died of apoplexy, ot tho Glebe, 
Brixton Hill, Surrey, on 16 April 1876, in 
the sixly-fourth year of his age. Many of 
his works wove exhibited at the opening of 
tho Nottingham Museum and Art Galleries 
in 1878. Tlio South Kensington Museum 
has a landscape by him, ‘ Amongst the 
Rushes,’ and four drawings in water-colours. 
A ‘View on l ho Thames near Maidenhead’ 
is in tho Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 

[Times, 18 April 1876 ; Art Journal, 1876, 
p. 203 ; Royal Academy Exhibition Catalogues, 
18(4-72; British Institution Exhibition Cata- 
logues (Living Artists), 1848-63; Exhibition 
Catalogues of the Society of British Artists, 
1841-69 ; Critical Catalogue of some of tho prin- 
cipal Picturos paiutod by tho lato Edmund J. 
Niemnun (by GT, II. Shepherd), 1890. | 

R. E, G. 

NIETO, DAVID (1054-1728), Jewish 
theologian, was bom at Venice on 10 Jan. 
1061 (Kavsdklino, Gcsch. d. Jvden in Por- 
tugal, Loip/.ig, 1807). In a Hebrew letter 
addressed to Christian Theophile Unger of 
Hamburg ( Magazin fitr die Wtsseiueh. d. 
Judcnth, iv. 85) he states that he was duyyan 
(judge), and proachor lo the Jewish com- 
munity of Leghorn, but, when free from official 
duties, ho followed the profession of modi- 
cino. In September 1701 be went to London 
to fill the vacant post of 'halthnm, or rabbi, 
to the congregation of Spanish and Portu- 
guese J owe, and he continued his practice ot 
medicine there. 

Nieto was a capablo writer, and his lite- 
rory career commenced at Leghorn wit 1 ' the 
treatise 1 Pasoalogia,’ wliioh was written in 
1098 in Italian, and printed in London in 
1 702, Oolonia was printed on the title-page, 
because ‘ he was afraid Ohristiane in Italy 
might bo debarred from reading a work 
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coming from the heretic London.’ In this 
workNietoexplainsthe discrepancies between 
the Latin and the Greek churches and the 
Jewish synagogue as regards the time of 
Passover or Easter. He was probably in- 
duced to discuss the question by the fact that 
in 1093 Easter fell on 22 March, and the 
Jewish Passover on 21 April. 

On 20 Nov. 1703 Nieto preached in London 
a sermon (in Spanish), in which he was 
understood to identify God and nature. 
Charges of heresy were raised, and he justified 
his teaching in a Spanish treatise, ‘ 'l'ratado 
della dirina Proviaencin,’ London, 1704, by 
arguments and quotations from the Bible, 
the Talmud, and the Midrash, The question 
was referred to ’Hakham Zebi Ashkenazi of 
Amsterdam, who decided in Nieto’s favour. 
This decision, in Hebrew and Spanish, is 
annexed to Nieto's justificatory treatise. In 
1716 Nieto wrote ' in Hebrew ‘Esh-dath’ 
(Fire of the Law), hut published it in a 
Spanish translation, ‘Fuego Legal,’ London, 
1716. It wns an attack on Nekeuiinh 
’Hiyun, who was suspected of being an 
emissary of the followers of tho Pseudo- 
Meesiali Sabbathni Zebi, andliad lately issued 
aKabbalisticbook, ‘ Oz la-elohim.’ His Lon- 
don congregation seems to have prospered 
under his guidance, and sevoral charitable 
institutions were founded, including the or- 
phan asylum, shafar orah va-abi yethomim 
(l.e. ‘ Gale of light and father of the orphans ’), 
in 1703, and the society for visiting tho sick, 
likLur ‘holm, in 1709. 

Niato died in 1728, on his seventy-fourth 
birthday. An epitaph describes him as ‘ an 
eminent theologian, profound scholar, dis- 
tinguished doctor, and eloquent preacher.’ 

In addition to the works already noticed 
Nieto wrote: 1. 1 Hebrew Poems,’ ‘kiddolk 
(riddles), annexed to ‘Sermon Oraeion y 
Problamdtica,’ London, 1703. 2. 1 Los 

triunfos de la pobreza,’ London, 1709. 
8. ‘ Matteli Don ’ (the rod of Dan = David 
Nieto), or Socond Part of Ehuzri ; five Dia- 
logues on the Oral Law, London, 1714, being 
a supplement to Babbi Jehudah lia-levi? 
JBhuzi’i. Dr. L. Loewe translated the first 
two dialogues into English (London, 1842). 
4. ‘Binah la-‘ittini,’ a Jewish oalendar for 
1718-1700. 6. ‘ Noticias reconditas de la 
Inquisicion,' by Carlos Vero ( = D. Nieto). 
Villa forma ( = London), 1722. The book 
consists of two parts ; the first, written in 
Portuguese, contains documents supposed to 
have been written by an official of the In- 
quisition ; the second, iu Spanish, criticises 
the cruelties of the Inquisition. 6. 1 Ee- 
spuesta al Sermon predicado por el arjobispo 
de Oargranor,’ i e. Eeply to a Sermon preached 


by the Archbishop of Cargranor in Lisbon be- 
fore au auto defe, 0 Sopt. 1705. In English 
by M, Mocatta, ‘The Inquisition and J U I 
daism,’ London, 1845. 7. ‘Sba'ar Dan.’ A 
Talmudical concordance j incomplete, Bodl 
MS. 2266 and Gaster’s ' Cod. Ilebr.’ p. gg’ 
A portrait, engraved by J. McArdell, fc jj 
the possession of Mr, L. van Oven. 

[Wolfe Bibl. Ilebr. iii, 201 seq. ; K.iysorW, 
Gesch. d. Judon in Portugal, p. 325; Graetz 
Gasch. d. Jndon, x. 322 soq.] M. F, ' 

NIGEL, called the Dane (d. 921 P), re _ 
puted king of Deirn, has a contested claim 
to rank among the Danes who ruled in North- 
umbria. The existence of a Danish king of 
Northumbria of this nnme, who was slain 
by his brother Sitric about 921, is vouched 
for by two manuscripts of the ‘Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle’ (i. 196, BoIIb Ser.), by Henry of 
Huntingdon (Ptmi:, Monumenta, 746 A, 
and 76J A), by Simeon of Durham (it. 
086 B), by Gaimnr (ib. 807 [21), and hv Hove- 
den (i. 62, Bolls Ser.) if these writers are 
to be trusted, Nigel must have been of the 
famouB race of tho ny Ivar, and grandson of 
the Ivar who invaded Northumbria in 800. 

The Irish annalists, on tho other hand, who 
record the history of the Danes in Dublin 
and Deira, are unaware of the existence of a 
Danish king of Deira of Ivar’a raco named 
Nigol or Niel, and modern writers have rea- 
sonably inferred, from entries in the Irish 
annals, that the English chroniclers are in 
error, and that Nigel of Deira never existed 
(Eobertsoh, Early Kings of Scotland, i, 67; 
Toed, War of the Gaedhil with the Gaill , 
p. 277, Eolls Ser.; IIoBasoir, Northumber- 
land, pt. i. pp. 138-9) (Hinde). 

The ‘ Annals of Ulster,’ like othor Irish 
chronicles, record that in 888 Sitric, son of 
the above-mentioned Ivar, slow his brother 
(O’Conob, Her. Ilibern, Script, iv. 238; cf. 
Citron, Scotorum, p. 171, ltolls Ser.; Ward, 
Antiq. Ilibern. p. 130). In 019 the same 
authorities state that another Sitric, some- 
times colled Sitric Gale, grandson of Ivar, 
defeated and slew Niall (870 P-919) fq.v.l, 
called Glundubh, king of Ireland, m the 
battle of Kilmashogue near Dublin (Ann. 
Ult. iv. 262, where tho name of the victor is 
not. given ; War of tho Gaedhil with the 
Gai/l, loc. cit. p, 86 ; Ann, Inisfalenses , op. 
O’Ooh-ob, ii. 39, ex cod. Dubl. ; Chron. Scot. 
p. 191 ; The Four Masters, an. 917 «• 919, ii. 
693, ed. O'Donovan). This Sitrio afterwards 
attacked Northumbria and became king there 
about 921. Tho writers who doubt the exist- 
ence of Nigel of Deira argue that the Eng- 
lish chroniclers have been misled by these 
two entries, and that their mention of Nigel 
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or Niel, whom they call Jung of N ortliumbria, 
is a confused reference to Niall Glundubk, 
iing of Ireland. The latter, of course, was 
neiflier a Dana nor a brother of Sitric, blit 
an Irishman of the race of the northern Hy 
Neill. 

[Authorities cited in the text.] A. M. C-n. 

NIGEL {d. 1169), bishop of Ely, states- 
man, was a nephew of Boger, bishop oi 
Salisbury Jjp v.], by whom he was committed 
for education to Anselm, abbot of Laou{lIim- 
masnus, p. 589), and there trained for official 
work (Win. Maim, ri. 658). Although 
bom, it would seem, scarcely later than 1100, 
he is not mentioned in England till nearly 
1180. His earliest attestation is to an Abing- 
don charter ( Chrort . Abb. ii. 164), which is 
assigned to 1124, but which belongs to 1120- 
1180 {Add. MS. 81943, fol. CO). lie also 
attests an Abingdon charter of 1130 ( Citron . 
Abb. ri. 1 78), ono granted at Rouen in May 
1131, two granted at, the council of North- 
ampton in September 1131 ( Sarum Docu- 
ment) ; Mon. Angl. iv. 638), one of 1132 ( ib . vi. 
1271), and one of 1133 ( Cart. Kiev. p. 141), 
always as ‘neposcpiscopi.’ Ileisalso sosfcyled 
in the Pipe lioll of 1 130, wliero ho occius as 
connected with the Norman treasury, and as 
owning over fifty hidas of land in various 
counties, besides property at Winchester, 
where doubtless lie had official work. Ho 
was already a prebondary of St. Paul's (Ln 
Neve, ii. 877), when in 1183 lie was pro- 
moted to the wealthy aeo of Ely, as Henry I 
was leaving England for llio last time, and 
consecrated on 1 Oct. Ho was present, as 
bishop, at the king's departure (Madox, i, 50). 
Resenting as a court job the selection of 1 tlis 
king’s treasurer,’ tbo monks of Ely have 
left us, through their spokesman Bichard, no 
favourable picture of Iris rule. 

Residing at London, ns treasurer and ad- 
ministrator, he loft tho cliargo of his see to 
a certain Ranulf, who soon quarrelled with 
the monks. Nigel, however, from his official 
position, was able to recover, at the end of 
Henry’s and tho beginning of Stephen's reign, 
several estates which his see had lost, and 
which he enumerated in his charter ( Cotton 
MS. Tib. A. vi. fol. Ill), but when ho turned 
his attention to tlio treasures of his cathedral 
church the strife botwoen Itnnulf and the 
monks became acute. For two years they 
were oppressed by his exactions till, about tho 
beginning of 1187, a mysiorious conspiracy 
in which he was involved, and which, says 
Orderic, was revealed through Bishop Nigel 
himself, caused Eanulf 's suddon Right with 
some of his ill-gotten wealth, whereupon 
Nigel and his monks beoame reconciled. Ills 


bands were strengthened by Pope Innocent, 
who in successive bulls and letters (1189) 
insisted on the complete restoration to his 
see of all her possessions, however long they 
had been lost {ib. 1104-14). 

Meanwhile the bishop, with his uncle and 
brother, had accepted Stephen’s succession, 
and wore all three present at his Easter court 
in 1130, and witnessed shortly afterwards his 
charter of liberties at Oxford ( Geoffrey de 
Mandeville , p, 262). His uncle is said to 
liavs bought for him the office of treasurer 
at the beginning of the reign ( Wii.l. Malm. 
p. 669). The wealth and power of the three 
prelates, however, exposed them to the 
jealousy of the king, and it was feared by 
Stephen that they were intriguing for the 
support of tho pope. Dr, Liehevmann holds 
that they actually attended the Latorancoun- 
cil of April 1189, but this is improbable. 
On their sudden arrest at the council of Ox- 
ford on 24 Tune 1180 Nigel alone escaped 
{Ann. Mon. iv. 23), and fled to his uncle’s 
stronghold ofDevizes, which, however, he was 
forced to surrender (Will. Malm. p. 649). 
The breach between tho king and the prelates 
was now virtually irreparable, and Nigel was 
tempted by tbo strong position of Ely to em- 
brace the cause of tho empress on her arrival 
in England. lie began to fortify tho isle, 
and secured local allies {Uistoria Dlimsis, 
p. 620). Tho king hearing of this sent forces 
against him, but thoy besieged tho isle in vain 
till Stephen himself, after Christmas 1189, 
came to their assistance (Hem. Hunt. p. 
207), and with the help of boats and a float- 
ing bridge crossed tho water. At the onset 
of his troops Nigel’s followers gave way at 
onee, and lie himself, willi threo companions, 
fled to tbo ompross at Gloucester {llistoria 
ffliemis, p. 620). Forfeited by the king, he 
found himself in poverty, and appealed to 
the pope for assistance. Innocent thereupon 
wrote on 6 Oct, 1140 to Theobald, the pri- 
mate, complaining that Nigel was * absque 
justitia et rations a sede sua expnlsuin et 
rebus propriis spoliatum,’ and insisting on 
his reinstatement and tho submission of all 
his foes clerical and lay {Cotton MS. Tib. A. 
vi. ut sierra'). 

But his fortune was now suddenly changed 
by the king’s capture at Lincoln on 2 Feb. 
1141, Accompanying the empress in her 
advance from Gloucester, be onlored Win- 
chester with her on 8 March, was with hor at 
Beading in May, and at Westminster during 
her short visit in June. When her scattered 
followers reassembled at Oxford in July he 
was still with hor, but after the release of the 
lriug ho realised the hopelessness of her cause. 
Early in 1142, his knights having reassert 
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bled in tlie meanwhile at Ely, Stephen sent 
against them tho Earls of Pembroke and Essex, 
who dispersed them ; but after this the king 
restored him to possession of his seo, and his 
monks and people received him with great 
rejoicing after his two years’ absence. For 
a time he applied himself quietly to the affairs 
of his see, but haring condemned a clerk, 
named Yitalis, for simony, the latter nppealed 
against him to the London council or March 
1143, where the legate (Bishop llenry of 
Winchester) favoured him, and also allowed 
Nigel to be accused of raising civil war, and 
of squandering the estates of his see on 
knights. Nigel, cited to appear before the 
pope, resolved to consult the empress first. 
At Wareham, on his way to her in Wilt- 
shire, he was surprised and plundered by tlie 
king’s men, but succeeded in reaching her, 
and after many narrow escapes returned in 
safety to Ely, He now brought pressure 
to bear on tho monks, desiring to use the 
treasures of his church to influence the court 
of Home. Succeeding at length in this, with 
great difficulty, he made his way to Rome 
( whither the leg ate had preceded lnm), where, 
supported by Archbishop Theobald and his 
own treasures, he cleared himself before Pope 
Lucius II, who wrote soveral letters (24 May 
1144), acquitting him of all offenoes, and con- 
firming to him all the possessions of his see 
{Cotton MS Tib. A. vi. fol. 117). 

Nigel’s triumph, however, was shortlived. 
During his absence tlie Enrl of Essex (Geoffrey 
de Mandeville) had seized upon Ely, and 
made it the contre of his revolt against the 
king. The bishop, heaving of this at Home, 
had induced Lucius to protest, and, hearing 
on his return of the ruin brought upon the 
isle, complained further to the pope, who 
again wrote in liis favour. Such of liis pos- 
sessions as hud escaped Geoffrey had been 
forfeited by Stephen, who, mindful of Nigel’s 
previous treason, accused him of connivance 
in the revolt. Geoffrey’s death had now 
strengthened Stephen’s hands, and the bishop 
was unable for eomc time to make his peace. 
At length a meeting was arranged at Ipswich, 
but it was only on paying 200/., and giving 
his beloved son Richard Fitzneale (after- 
wards bishop-treasurer) as hostage for his 
good behaviour, that Stephen forgave and 
restored him ( Cotton MS Titus A. i, fol. 
34 b). To raise the above sum he further de- 
spoiled his church; and tho subsequent raids 
upon its treasure, with which he is charged by 
the monks, may have been due to eagerness 
to purchase favour at court, the cause of the 
empress seoming hopeless. There ore dear 
traces of his regaining an official position be- 
fore the close of the reign. He appeal's as a 


president of the Norfolk shiremoot (Beohe- 
jnnr.D, Norfolk, iii. 28), and is addressed in 
royal documents (Mon. Angl. iv. 120, 2]m 
He was also a witness to the final treaty be^ 
tween Stephen and Duke Henry on 0 Nov 
1163 (Rvube): he was present at the conse- 
cration of Archbishop Roger on 10 Oct. 1164 
(Anglia Sacra, i. 72), and he attended the 
coronation of flenry on 19 Dec. 1164. 

With Henry’s accession begins the moat 
important period of hia life. The sole sur- 
vivor of his great ministerial family and de- 
pository of its traditions, he was at once 
called upon by the young king to restore his 
grandfather’s official Bystem. He also pur- 
chased the office of treasurer for his eon 
Richard, to whose ‘Dialogue de Scaccario’ we 
are indebted for information on his official 
work. The king, we learn from the preface 
sent to consult Nigel on the oxchequer, his 
knowledge of which was unrivalled (i. 8) 
and he was at once employed to restore it 
to its condition before the civil war. Bte is 
represented as having boen very zealous for 
the privileges of its officers (i. 11). From 
the earliest pipe rolls of IIonry II his official 
employment is manifest, hut Eyton’s belief 
that he was chancellor at Henry’B accession 
(p. 2) was basBd on an error exposed by Foss. 
Meanwhile the monks had gained the ear of 
the new pope, Adrian IV [q, v,], who (22 Feb. 
1 160) threatened Nigel with suspension, un- 
less within three months he restored to his 
church all that had been taken from it since 
liis consecration (Jarra, 10,149; CottonMS, 
Tit us A. i, fol. 48). N igel pleaded the absence 
of t he king from England ns an obstacle to re- 
stitution, and a further bull (22 March 1167) 
granted him an extension of time (Ja art, 
10266 ; Colton MS. Titus A. i. fol. 48 b). 
The king, Theobald, other bishops, and John 
of Salisbury (Epist. pp. 14, 30, 81) interceded 
warmly on his behalf, but it was not till 1169 
(10 Jan.) that Adrian at length relaxed liis 
suspension, on condition of his swearing, in 
tho presence of Theobald, to make complete 
restitution (JiTTfi, 10636; Cotton MS. Titus 
A. 1, folios 49, 60). Tho monks implied that 
he never did so, and could not forgive Mm 
for despoiling their church. His crowning 
offence in their eyes was that he did this 
in the interest of his son Richard, for whom 
they alleged he bought the office of treasurer 
for 400/. when Henry H was in need of 
money for his Toulouse campaign. But the 
pipe rolls do not record the transaction. It 
may be lliot John of Salisbury’s indignant 
rebuke to him (EpUt. 66) is eonnoctea with 
this soandal, for he ohargos Nigel with evad- 
ing the canons of the church. Another 
scandal was caused by his making a married 
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olarli sacrist of Ely. Archbishop Thomas 
vnote to him strongly on this matter, and at 
last cited him to appear before him for dis- 
regard of his letters ( Cotton MS. Titus A. i, 
folios 58, 534). _ 

Meanwhile he is proved by charters to 
have been in constant attendance at court, 
and he was also present at Bechet’s eonsocru- 
tion (8 June 1102), and at the great council 
of Clarendon (January 1164). But his chief 
work was at the exchequer, and it is as ' Boro 
de Scaccario’ that he directs a writ to the 
sheriff of G-louconter (Nero, c. iii. fol. 188). 
Be also appears as the presiding justiciar in 
the curia regia, Mich. 1105, at Westmin- 
ster (Madox, Formulare, p. xix). In the 
great Bechet controversy ho took no active 
iiait, his sympathies being doubtless divided 
Between the privileges of his order and the 
prerogatives of the crown. Struck down by 
paralysis, it would seom, at Easter 1100, ho 
passed the last three years of his life in quiet 
retirement at Ely, where ho died on 80 May 
1189. 

A churchman only by the force of circum- 
stances, his heart was in his official work, 
and the great service ho rendered was that 
of bridging over the era of anarchy, and re- 
storing the exchequer syslem of Henry I. 
By training his Bon Richard Fitznealo [q. v.l 
the treasurer in tho soma school, ho secured 
the continuance of the elaborate systum 
with which his name will always be identi- 
fied. 

[The chief original authority for Nigel’s life 
is the account of him in tho Hisloriu Elionsis 
(Anglia Sacra, i. 818-29). The bout modern 
biography of him is contained in Dr. Diebor- 
nrann’a Einleituug in don Dialogue de Scaccario 
(1875), a work of minute detail. Subsidiary 
sources are Cottonian MSS. Tib. A. vi., Titus 
A i., Nero 0. iii. ; Berman nua (in D’Acbory’s 
Guibortuf) ; William of Malmesbury, the Chro- 
nicle of Abingdon, Soram Documents, Henry of 
Huntingdon, nud Annolos Monastic! (Rolls Ser.) ; 
Madox’s Exchequer and Formulare Anglica- 
mua; Dialogue da Scaccario (Stubbs's Select 
Charters) ; Dugdule’s Monosticon ; Le Neve's 
Fasti j Rymor’s Feodora; Jaffa's Rogostc, ed. 
Wattenbach ; John of Salisbury’s letters (Giles’s 
Patios Ecdcsite Anglicanm) ; Eyton’s Court and 
Itinerary of Henry II ; Round’s Geoffrey do Man- 
doyille, and Nigel, Bishop of Ely (Engl. Hist, 
Her. viii. 518).] J. H, H. 

NIGEL, called Wikhxbe (Jl. 1190), I 
satirist, became a monk at Christ Church 
priory, Canterbury, probably some time 
before tho murder of Bechet in December 
1170; for be claims pergonal acquaintance 
with the archbishop : ‘ wo have seen him 
with our eyes, our hands havo touched him, 


we have eaten and drunk with him ’ ( Anglo - 
Latin Satir. Poets, cd. Wright, i. 156). He 
calls himself old in line 1 of the 1 Speculum 
Stultorum,’ which may be assigned to the 
latter part of Honry II's reign ; but there 
is no evidence as to the exact date of his 
birth, lie took part in the dispute between 
Archbishop Baldwin [q. v.] and the monks of 
Christ Church [see under Nohbqys, Rocusit], 
being one of the delegates from the convent 
to Ring Richard in November 1189, and 
being singled out, about the same time, for 
a suvere rating by the archbishop ( Epist . 
Cantuar. Rolls Ser. pp. 812, 815). In his 
treatise, ‘OontraCuriales et Officiales Oleri- 
cos ’ (tire. 1108), he describes himself as 1 Can- 
tuariro ecclusim frntrum minimus fralcr Ni- 
gellus, vests monachus, vita pecralor, gradu 
presbyter’ (Anglo-Latin Satir. Putts, i. 158). 
In that work (p, 211) he speaks of having 
visited Coventry after the expulsion of the 
monks and the introduction of eennlnr canons 
in their place (in. 1101), a sight which grieved 
him to the heart. Leland calls him precentor 
of Canterbury (Collect, iii. 8, and Scriptorcs, 
i. 228) ; but there is no preconlor named 
Nigel in the extant obilu tries of tho priory, 
all hough the entry ‘ Nipellus, Bacerdus et 
monachus,' occurs three I imes, viz., 14 April, 

1 0 Aug. and 26 Sept. (Nero O. ix. ff. 05, 13 6 ; 
Lambeth MS. 20, ff. 180, 2004, 225; Arundel 
MS. 68, ff 24, 38, 43). 

Tho earliest authority for the surname 
Wirekor is Bale ( Catalogue , 1667, i, 215) 
who refers in tho notes prepared by him for 
the 1 Catalogue ’ now in the Bodleian (Seld. 
MS. supra 64, f. 184) to the collections of 
Nicholas Grimald [q. v.] 

Tho first part of VeBpasian D. xix. is a 
13th century manuscript, which originally 
belonged to Christ Church priory ; it con- 
tains a number of Latin poems by a writer 
named Nigelj who may safely be identified 
with tho subjeot of the present article. The 
first flyleaf bears the inscription ‘ NigiTli 
de Longo Cumpo,’ in a hand of about the 
same poriod as the manuscript itself. From 
this, and from Nigel’s intimacy with Wil- 
liam Longchamp [q. v.], bishop of Ely and 
chancellor of England, it may perhaps be 
inferred that he waB a kinsman of tho bishop, 
or that he came from the same place, viz., 
Longchamp in Normandy. The latter sup- 
position derives some slight support from the 
foci that Nigel speaks in the f Contra Ouriales' 
of having been in Normandy (Anglo-Latin 
Satir, Poets, i. 208). 

Ilis best known work is the ' Speculum 
Stuliorum,’ a satire (in elegiac verse) on the 
vices and corruption of society in general, 
and of the religious orders in particular, 
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under the guise of a narrative of tlie adven- 
tures of Bumellus, or Brunellus, an ass 
who wants a longer tail, and wlio is ex- 
plained in a prose introduction as typifying 
the discontented and ambitious-monk, Both 
the introduction and the poem itself are ad- 
dressed to a person named William, pro- 
bably Longohamp before his elevation to 
episcopal dignity. An allusion to King Louis 
of France (ib. 1. 17) seems to indicate that 
the poem was written before the death of 
Louis VII in 1180. It attained great popu- 
larity in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, as is shown by the large number of 
manuscripts still extant in continental as 
well as English libraries. The British Mu- 
seum contains two copies of an edition printed 
at Cologne in 1499, besides three or four un- 
dated editions which are probably eailier. 
The only recent edition is that or Thomas 
Wright in the Bolls Series {ib. i. 3) . Chaucer 
refers to the poem as ‘Dan Burns! the asso ’ 
in the ‘Nonnes Preestos Tale ’ ( Canterbury 
Tales, ed. Tyrwhitt, 1. 10318). 

The next in importance of Nigel's works 
is the prose trentiso 1 Contra Ourialos et Offi- 
ciates Olericos,’ an epistle addressed, together 
with a prologue in elegiac ver&e, to Wil- 
liam Longchemp as bishop of Ely, chancellor, 
and legate (printed by Wright, Anylo-Zatin 
fiatir. Poets, i. 146). It was written after 
the capture of King Bichard at the end of 
1192, but while Longchamp was still an 
exile from England {ib. i. 217, 224) ; and 
may therefore be assigned to 1193, or the 
beginning of 11 94. Nigel addresses tlio chan- 
cellor in terms of affection and intimacy ; but 
he does not exempt him from his strictures 
on prelates and other ecclesiastics who neg- 
lect their sacred calling for seoular pursuits : 
in fact the work is largely devoted to proving 
the incompatibility of the office of chancellor 
with that of hisliop. 

The poems hi Vespasian D. xix, are : 
(1) Several short pieces, including some 
verses to Ilonorius (prior of Christ Church, 
1186-8) and an elegy on his death (21 Oct. 
1188) ; (2) ‘ Miracula S. Mariro Virginia i ’ 
(3) ‘.Pusaio S. Laurent ii (4) ‘ Vita Pauli 
Primi Eremitic. ’ Among them is also a copy 
of the well-known poem on monastic life, 
beginning ‘Quid deceat monachum, vel 
qualis debeat esse,’ which appeal's in many 
editions of the works of Anselm [a. v!] 
It was ascribed by Wrigbt (ib. ii. 176) 
to Alexander Neckam, apparently on tbe 
sole authority of Lelaud ( Collect . iii. 28) j 
it has also beon attributed , with better reason, 
to Boger of Caen, a monk at Bee, and friend 
of Anselm (Hist. lift, de la France, viii. 
421). Some verses on the succession of 


archbishops of Canterbury, from Augustin* 
to Bichard (d. 1184), seem to be the wmV 
of Nigel (VitelliusA.xi.f. 37 5; ArundelMS 
23, f. 66 b) ; and Leland mentions ‘ Liber 
distinctionum super novum et vetus test&- 
mentum.' and ‘ Exoerptiones de Warnerio 
Gregoriano super Moralia Job,’ both by him 
among the books which he saw at Canter- 
bury ( Collect . iii. 8). The poem ‘ Adveraus 
Barbariem,’ ascribed to Nigel by Bale and 
afterwards by Wright ( Anylo-Zatin Satir 
Poets, i. 231), is really the ‘Entheticus ad 
Polycraticum ’ of John of Salisbury [q, Vi j 

K ’s Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets, vol, i 
s’s "Epist. Cantuar. p. lxxxv, both in 

Boils Ser.; Wright’s Biogr. Brit., Anglo-Norman 

period, p. 351 ; Ward’s Catalogue of Romances 
ii. 691,695 ; information kindly given by B, R 
Poole, esq.] J. A. Ear, 


NIGER, BALPH (fl. 1170), historian 
and theologian, is said to have been a native 
of Bury St, Edmunds, where manuscripts of 
several of his works were formerly preserved. 
According to his own statement in the pre- 
face to the second part of his ‘Moruliaon 
the Books of Kings,’ Balpk studied at Paris 
under Gerard LaPucello, who began totoach 
in or about 11C0. Ealph himself possibly 
taught rhetoric and dialectics there. lie iseaid 
to have beon archdeacon of Gloucester, but his 
name does not appear in Le Neve’s ‘ Fasti 
Ecclesice Anglican®.’ Ealph was a supporter 
of Thomas Becket, and two letters written 
to him on the archbishop’s behalf by John of 
Sulisbury in 1166 are extant ( Materials for 
History of Thomas Bechet, vi. 1-8). The 
continuator of his second chronicle states 
that Ealph, having been accused before 
Henry II, fled into oxile, and in revenge 
inserted in his history a savage and unseemly 
attack on tlie king. Nothing is known of 
Bnlph’s later life, hut he would soom to have 
survived till after the accession of Baldwin 


to the see of Canterbury in 118 1 (Citron, pp. 
166, 168) . ne can hardly he the Balph Niger 
who was afflicted with madness os a penalty 
for dissuading liis shipmates from visiting 
tlie shrine of St. Thomas at Canterbury 
(Materials for History of Thomas Bechet, i. 
303). Balph Niger lias beon constantly con- 
fused with another Balph (Eadulphus Fla- 
viaconsis), who was a Benedictine monk at 
Flaix, in the dioceso of Beauvais. Alberic 
of Trois Fontaines says that Balph of Flaix 
flourished in 1167, and was tho author of 
a commentary on Leviticus; but, though the 
two Balphs were contemporaries, there is no 
sufficient ground for treating them as the 
same person. 

Ealph Niger was tho author of two 
chronicles : 1, ‘ Chronioon ah orbo condito 
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usane ad A.B. 1199.’ 2. ‘ Ckromcon suc- 

cmctam de vitis imperatorum et tamFranciic 
quain Anglice regum,’ Both were edited by 
Colonel R. Anstrutber for the Caxton Society 
in 1851. The former is contained in Cotton 
31S, Cleopatra, C. x, ; the latter in Cotton 
3IS.' Yesp. D, x., Claud, D. vii., College of 
Arms, xi., and Beg, 18 A. xii, Ralph’s share 
in the latter extends only to 1181 j from this 
point it was continued by Ralph Coggeshall 
fq. T> ] Neither chronicle contains much 
notice of English affairs, and what there is is 
borrowed from Geoffrey of Monmouth, Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury, and Henry of Hunting- 
don. The second chronicle, however, is of 
interest for the savage invective against 
Henry II, on pp. 167-9. Ralph is also 
credited with three other historical works, 
namely, ‘Gesta Regis Johannis,’ ‘Initia 
Regis Henrici Tertii,’ and, ‘ De regibus a 
Guliehno.’ But the first two are really ox- 
tracts from Roger of Wendover, and the tlurd 
is perhaps an extract from Ralph’s own 
chronicle. 

In the first of his chronicles Ralph gives 
the following list of his works : 1. 1 Sep tom 
digests super Eptaticum.’ 2. ‘Moralia iu 
Libras Rogum.’ 3. ‘ Epitome VeterisTesta- 
menti sivo cominentorii in Paralipomena.’ 
4. ‘Remedia in Esdram et Nehemiah,’ 
3. ‘De reMilitari et do tribus viis TKero- 
-jolymra.’ 0. ‘ De quatluor fostis beat® Mari® 
Virginis.’ 7. ‘De interpretationellebrmorum 
nominum.’ The last six, together with llio 
<ceond chronicle, were formerly in the ca- 
thedral library at Lincoln (cl. Catalogue 
ap Gihaldus Cambhbnsis, vii. 170) ; only 
the last three and the chronicle appear 
to be there now; the fifth is contained 
in Pembroke College, Cambridge, MS. 70, 
Tanner also gives: 1. ‘Super Pentateu- 
chum.’ 2. ‘ Digeslum in Numerum,' 3. 'Di- 
geaturn in Leviticum.’ 4. ‘ Panlheologicum,' 
in which last Ralph was styled archdeacon 
of Gloucester. The commentary on Levi- 
ticus referred to by Tanner seems to be 
really the voluminous work of Ralph of 
Floix, of which there aro numurous manu- 
scripts; it was printed at Cologno, 1(530, and 
in tne ‘Bibliotheca Patrnm Maxima.’ Ralph 
cfFlaixwas also author of a commentary, 
‘Supor Parabolas Salomon®,’ in Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, MS. 88, which has been 
ascribed to Ralph Niger; and of commen- 
taries on Genesis, Nahum, the Epistles of 
St. Paul, and Rovelation. Some nave also 
ascribed to Ralph of Flaix the chronicles 
which belong to Ralpk Niger. 

[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-HU>. p, 548; Hardy's 
Descriptive Catalogue of British History, u. 287, 
498 ; Wright’s Biogr. Brit. Litt. Anglo-Norman, 


pp. 423 - 4 ; Caves Soript. Eccl. ii. 232 ; Oudin, 
11. 441, iii. 94; HietoireLitterairede France, xii.; 
information kindly supplied by Canon Venables; 
othor authorities quoted.] 0. L, IC. 

NIGER or LE NOIR, ROGER (d.1241), 
bishop of London, was perhaps a native of 
Bileigh, at Little Maldon, Essex, for in the 
copies of his statutes at Cambridge he is called 
RogerNigerdeBiloye. His father andmothev 
were called Ralph and Margery. He founded 
a chantry for them at St. Paul’s. There seems 
to be no evidence as to whether he was con- 
nected with Ralph Niger [q.v.] the historian. 
Roger is first mentioned as prebendary of 
Ealdland, St. Paul’s, in 1192, and in 1218 be 
occurs aB archdeacon of Colchester. In the 
latt or capacity heissuedacollection of statutes 
for the rectors and priests of his archdeaconry, 
a copy of which is preserved in the university 
library at Cambridge — MS. Gg. iv. 32, if. 
108-16. I11 1228 he wns elected bishop of 
London, and was consecrated 10 June 1229, 
at Canterbury, by Henry, bishop of Rochester 
(Matt. Paris, iii. 190). On 26 Jan. 1280 
S t. Paul’s Cathedral wo3 struck by lightning, 
whils Roger was celebrating mass. All but 
one doacon fled in terror ; the bishop, how- 
ever, remained unmoved, and finished the 
service. In Juno 1231 he was summoned to 
meet tho king ut Oxford to consult on the 
allhivs of Wales (Shirley, Royal and Hist . 
Letters, i, 400). When in 1282 Hubert de 
Burgh [q. v.] was dragged from the Boisars 
Chapel, noar Brentwood, Roger went to the 
king, and, declaring that unless Hubert was 
sent back bo would excommunicate all con- 
cerned in the mol tor, obtained lus restora- 
tion. This same year the bishop had excom- 
municated those who had been guilty of 
violence lo Roman clerks. He was neverthe- 
less accused of consenting to the pillage of 
the Romans, and summoned to Rome, where 
ho purged himself at great expense. On his 
way thither ho was robbod of his jewels and 
money at Parma, but recovered a portion 
with some difficulty. At a later dale tne mon 
of Parma, when their city was besieged by 
Frederick II in 1247, ascribed their sufferings 
to Roger’s well-deserved curse for their ill- 
treatment of him (Maw, Paris, iv. 637), 

On Roger’s return in tlio autumn of 1288, 
lie avrivod at Dover just at tho time of the 
arrest of Walter Mauelork [q.v.], bishop of 
Carlisle. He at onco excommunicated the 
offenders, and going lo the king at Hereford, 
remonstrated with liim for having ordered 
the arvost. Roger officiated at the consecra- 
tion of Edmund as archbishop of Canterbury 
on 2 April 1284. In 1286 ho endeavoured 
to expel the Caursinos from his diocese, on 
account of their practice of usury. But the 
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Caursines, through their influence with the 
papal see, procured Roger’s summons to 
Rome, and the bishop, unable through ill- 
health to obey, was compelled to yield, Roger 
was a witness to the reissue of Magna Charts 
in 1236, and quarrelled with Archbishop Ed- 
mund (Rich) [q. v.] as to his right of episco- 

? al visitation in 1230 (Ann. Mon i. 10S, iii. 

51). His episcopate was marked by much 
progress in the building of St, Paul’s, and the 
choir was dedicated by him on 1 Oct, 1240. 

He died at Stepney on 29 Sept, 1241, and 
was buried in St. Paul’s between the north 
aisle and the choir, An engraving of his tomb 
as it existed before the groat fire is given in 
Hugdale’s 1 St. Paul's, 'p. 68 , together with four 
lines of verso and a prose epitaph that were 
inscribed on it. The latter describes Roger 
as ‘a man of profound learning, of honourable 
character, and in all things praiseworthy ; a 
lover and strenuous defender of the Christian 
religion.’ This epitaph is paraphrased by 
Matthew Paris (iii. 104), who further speaks 
of him as ‘ free from all manner of prido.’ 
After his death Roger was honoured ae a 
saint, and miracles were alleged to liavo been 
wrought at hie tomb (tb. v. 18; Cunt. Ggb- 
tabb, li. 130, 202). In 1262 Hugh de North- 
wold [q. t.], bishop of Ely, in granting an 
indulgence of thirty days to all who visitod 
liis tomb, describes him as ‘ beatus Rogerus 
episcopus ct confessor.’ A similar indulgence 
wns granted by John le Breton, bishop of 
Hereford, in 1269. 

A treatise, ‘ De contemptu mundi sivo de 
bono paupertatis/lias been ascribed to Bishop 
Itogerwithout sufficientrenson; itwas edited 
under liie name by Andreas Soliott (Cologne, 

1 019), and re-edited in 1878 by Monsignor 
J. B. Malon, who showed the incorrectness 
of the ascription, A translation into French 
by l'Abbfi Picherit appeared under Roger's 
name in 1805 (Baokdii, Bill, des Ecriuains 
do la Comp, de Jbsus). Pits (Appendix, p. 
400) wrongly identifies the bishop with Roger 
Black or Nigellus, a Benedictine monk of 
Westminster, who was tko aulhor of some 
sermons beginning' Supientitlvincit malitiam 
Ohristus.’ 

[Matthew Paris, Annalos Monastic!, Con- 
tinuation of (Jorvase of Canterbury (nil in Rolls 
fler.li Tannar’sBiiil Brit.-Hib, pp, 102-3 ; New- 
-t's Repertorium, i. 18-14 j le Neve's Fasti 
AngLii. 284, 338, 382; Dugdale's St. Paul's, 
h«, pp. 8, 68; Documents illustrating tlio 
r of Sr, Paul's (Camden Soc.) ; Wharton's 
sropis Lomliniansihus, pp. 88-8.] 

0. L. K. 

1HTINGALE, JOSEni (1776- 
misoollaneous writer, was horn at 
oent, in (he chapelry of Atherton, i 


parish of Leigh, Lancashire, on 26 Oct. 1775 
He bocame a Wesleyan methodist in 179g 
and acted occasionally as a local preacher* 
but never entered the methodist ministry’ 
and ceased to be a member in 1804. For some 
time he was master of a school at Maccles- 
field, Cheshire, but came to London in I 8 O 0 ' 
at the suggestion of William Smyth (1765- 
1849) [q. vj, afterwards professor of modern 
history at Cambridge. By this time he was 
a Unitarian. He ranked ns a minister of that 
body, preaching his first sermon on 8 June 
1806 at Parliament Street Chapel, Bishops- 
gate, but he never held any pastoral char™ 
and supported himself chiefly by his pen* 
A fter the publication of hie ‘ Portraiture of 
Methodism 1 (1807) he was exposed to much 
criticism. An article in the ‘New Annual 
Register’ for 1807 characterised him as ‘a 
knave ; ’ he brought an act ion for libel against 
John Stockdole, the publisher, and recovered 
2001. damages on 1 1 March 1809. In 1824 
he was again received into membership by 
the methodist, body. In private life ‘he 
was of ft kind disposition, lively imagina- 
tion, and possessed ft cheerfulness that never 
deserted him.’ This description is confirmed 
by his portrait profixed tp his ‘ Stenography.’ 
He died in London on 9 Aug. 1824, ana was 
buried at B unhill Fields. lie married, on 
17 Nov. 1799, Margaret Qoostry, and had 
four children ; hisson, Joseph Sargent Night- 
ingale, became an independent minister, 
ilis worta extend to about fifty volumes; 
those on topography have muck merit. 
Among them are: 1. ‘ElegiacThoughts on the 
Death of Itov. David Simpson,’ Manchester, 
1797. 2. ‘ The Elaction, a Satirical Drama,’ 
Stockport, 1804. 8 . ‘A Portraiture of 

Methodism,’ 1807, 8 vo. 4. ‘Nightingale 
versus Stockdole, ’ &c. [1809], 8 vo, 5. ‘A 
Guido to the Watering Places,’ 181] . 8 . ‘A 
Letter to a Friend, containing a Compara- 
tive Viow of the Two Systems of Shorthand, 
respectively invented by Mr. Byrom and Dr. 
Mavor,’1811,8vo, 7. ‘ A Portraiture of the 
Roman Catholic Rol igion,’ 1812, 8vo. 8. ‘Ac- 
counts of the Counties of Stafford, Somerset, 
and Salop,’ 1813, 3 vols., forming a continua- 
tion of the ‘ Beauties of England and Wales,’ 
by E. W, Brayloy (1773-1864) [q.v.] 9.‘ Sur- 
veys of the City of London and the City of 
Westminster,’ 1814-15, 4 vols. 10. ‘Eng- 
lish Topography, consisting of Accounts of 
the several Counties of England and Wales/ 
1816, 4lo. 11. ‘Tho Bazaar, its Origin, 
Nature, &o,, considered os a Branch of 
Political Economy,’ 1816, 8 vo, 12. ‘His- 
tory and Antiquities of the Parochial Church, 
of Saviour, Southwark/ 1818, 4to. 13 . 1 Me- 
moirs of Caroline, Quoon of England/ 1820- 
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1822, 8to, 8 vols. 14. 1 An Historical Ac- 
count of ICegilwortk Castle,' &c., 1821, 8vo, 
IB. 'The Religions and Religious Cernmonies 
of all Nations faithfully and impartially de- 
scribed,’ &c,, 1821, 12mo (a careful compila- 
tion') 16. ‘Trial of Queen Caroline,’ 1822, 

vole. 17. 1 An Impartial View of the Life 
and Administration of tho late Marquis of 
Londonderry/ 1822, 8vo. _ 18. ‘ Mock Heroics 
on Snuff, Tobacco, and Gin/ published under 
the pseudonym of J. Elagmtin, 1822, 8vo. 

19. 'The Ladies’ Grammar,’ 1822, 12mo, 

20. 'Rational Stenography, or Shorthand 

made Easy . . . founded on . . . Byrom/ 
&c., 1828, 12mo. 21. ‘Historical Details 

and Tracts concerning the Storokeeper- 
General’s Office.’ 22, ‘ The Pori able Cyclo- 
pedia.’ 23. ‘ Report of the Trial of ThisLle- 
wood.’ 24. 1 The Political Repository and 
Magazine.’ 25. * A Natural History of Bri- 
tish Singing Birds.’ 20. ‘The 'Juvenile 
Muse, original Stories in Verse.’ 27. ‘A 
Grammar of Christian Theology.’ Ho con- 
tributed frequently to early volumes of the 
'Monthly Ropository.’ 

[Biogr. Diet, of Living Authors, 1818; Gent 
Mag. 1824, pt. ii. p. 688; Woslliy-Oibson’s Biblio- 
graphy of Shorthand, 1887, p. 142 ; prefaces of 
his books; information from his Ron nnd from 
the Eev. A. Gordon.] C. W. fi. 

NIGHTINGALL, Sim MILES (17G8- 
1829), lieutenant-general, horn 25 Doe. 170 y , 
entered the army4 April 1787 as ensign, 52nd 
foot, and joined that regiment at Madras, from 
Chatham, in July 1788. Tie served with tho 
grenadier company at tho capture of Dindigul, 
and the siege of Paliealchcrry in 1790, and 
afterwards was brigado-mqjor of tho 1st bri- 
gade of Lord Cornwallis’s army at the siege 
of Bangalore, the capture of the hill-forts of 
Reverndroog and Oslradroog, and the opera- 
tions before Soringapatam. In August 1798 
be was at the taking of Pondicherry, where 
his knowledge of Eroncli led to his appoint- 
ment as brigade-major. Having been pro- 
moted to a oompany in the 126th foot in 
September 1794, hereturned home ; was aide- 
de-camp to Lord Cornwallis [see Cornwallis, 
Charles, Mabotis], then commanding the 
eastern district ; obtained a majority in tho 
121st; was appointed brigade-major in the 
eastern district, and purchased a lieutenant- 
colonelcy in the 119th foot, no volunteered 
for the West Indies, and was placed in oom- 
maud of the old 92nd, with which ho was 
present at the capture of Trinidad in 1797 ; 
was extra-aide-de-camp to Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby [q.vj at Porto Rioo ( and was after- 
wards made inspector of foreign corps, which 
appointment he resigned on account of ill- 
health. lie returned home in October 1797 j 


was transferred as lieutenant-colonel to the 
88th foot j went to San Domingo in December 
ns adjutant-general with Brigadier-general 
Maitland [bbb Maitland, Sin Thomas] ; ar- 
ranged the evacnationof Port-au-Prince with 
H. Herier,the agent of Toussaintl’Ouverture, 
and was sent homo with despatches. Corn- 
wallis, then 1 ord-lieuteuanb of Ireland, asked 
for Nightingall to he sent over to command 
one of the battalions of light companies under 
Major-general (afterwards Sir) John Moore 
( Cornwallis Oonesp. ii. 416). He became 
aide-de-camp to Cornwallis, and commanded 
tho 4th battalion of light infantry. He 
again accompanied Major-general Maitland 
to the West Indies and’ America, and on his 
return was appointed assistant adjutant-gene- 
ral of the forces oncamped on Barham Down, 
near Canterbury, which he accompanied to 
the Holder. He was present in the actions 
of 2 Sept, and 10 Oct. 1799, hut had to re- 
turn home through ill-health. Ho was de- 
puty adjutant-goneral to Maitland in the 
oxpBdition to Quiboron in 1800; brought 
homo the despatches from Isle Houat; nnd 
was assistant qaartermast er-ganoral of the 
eastern district m June to October 1801. lie 
was on the Btaff of Lord Cornwallis when 
the latter went to Franco as ambassador ex- 
traordinary to conclude tho peace of Amiens 
in 1802 ; and was afterwards transferred to 
the 51st., and appointed quartermaster-gene- 
ral of the king’s troops in Bengal. 

Nightingall arrived in Calcutta in August, 
and became brevet-colonel 25 Sept. 1803. 
He was with the army under Lord Lake 
[see Lake, Gtjhakb, first Viscount Lake] 
at Agra and Leswarree, and afterwards r<v- 
turaed to Calcutta, and was military secre- 
tary to Lord Cornwallis from his arrival until 
his death at Ghaziporo, 17 Oct. 1803, aftor 
which Nightingall reverted (o tho duties 
of quartermaster-general. In February 1807 
he returned home. At the end of that year 
ho was appointed to a brigndo in tho secret, 
expedition nndor Major-general Bront Spen- 
cer, which wont to Cadiz, and afterwards 
joined Sir Arthur Wellesley’s force in Por- 
tugal. lie commanded a brigade, consisting 
of the 29th and 82nd regiments, at Roliya 
(Roleia) and Vimioro. In Deoember 1808 
he was appointed governor and commander- 
in-chief in Now South Wales, but a serious 
illness obliged him to give up the appoint- 
ment, ne hold brigade commands at HyUie 
and Dover in 1 809-10. He became a major- 
general 25 July 1810 ; joined the army 
in tho Peninsula in January 1811, and was 
appointed to a brigade, consisting of tho 
2‘lth, 42nd, and 70th regiments, in the 1st 
division, It was known, as the ‘ highland 
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“brigade ’ or the 'brigade of the line,’ the 
rest of the division consisting of guards and 
Germans. He commanded the 1st division 
at the battle of Puentes d’Onoro, 6 May 
1811, where he was wounded in the head. 
He left the peninsular army at El vas in J uly 
that year, having been appointed to a divi- 
sion in India ; but before he could take up 
that post he was nominated by Lord Minto 
to the command-in-chiof in Java, where he 
arrived in October 1813. He organised and 
commanded a couple of small expeditions 
against the pirate states of Bali and Boni 
in Macassar m April and May 1814 (see Col- 
burns United Sen. Mag. 1829). Having 
established British authority in the Celebes, 
he returned to Java in June 1814, and re- 
mained there until November 1816, when 
lie proceeded to Bombay. He became a 
lieutenant-general 4 June 1814. He com- 
manded the forces in Bombay, with a seat in 
council, from 6 Feb. 1816 until 1819, when 
he returned home ovorland. An account of 
Iris overland journey, by Captain John Han- 
son, was published in 1820. 

Nightingall was made a JLC.B. 4 Jan. 
1816. He had gold medals for Rolcia, Vi- 
miero, and Fucnles d’Onoro, and was colonel 
successively of the late Gth West India re- 
giment and the 49th foot. He was retumod 
±o parliament for Eye, a pocket borough of 
the Cornwallis family, in 1820 and again in 
1826. He died at Gloucester on 13 Sept, 
1829, aged 61. 

Nightingallmarried, at Richmond, Surrey, 
on 18 Aug. 1800, Florentia, daughter of Sir 
Lionel Darell, first baronet, and chairman 
of the East India Company. 

fPhilippiirt’s Royal Military Oaloadar, 1820, 
vol. U, ; Cornwallis’s Corraap. vols. ii. and iii. j 
Gurwood’e Wellington Desp. iii. 53, 81, 92, 181, 
iv. 612, 798 ; Gant. Mag. 1829, pt. ii. pp. 463- 
466.1 H, M. 0. 

NIMMO, ALEXANDER (1783-1832), 
civil engineer, bom at Kirkcaldy, Fifeshire, 
in 1783, was the son of a watchmaker, who 
afterwards kept a hardware store. Alex- 
ander was educated at Kirkcaldy grammar 
school and the universities of St, Andrews 
and Edinburgh, where he achieved dis- 
tinction in Latin, Greek, and mathematics. 
At nineteen he became a schoolmaster, and 
was appointed rector of Inverness Academy 
in 1802. Telford the engineer recommended 
Nimmo to the parliamentary commission 
appointed to fix the boundaries of the 
counties of Scotland, and he accomplished 
the work during his vacations, Interesting 
himself in hiB new occupation, he gave up 
teaching and obtained an appointment as 
surveyor to the commissioners for reclaiming 


the bogs of Ireland, for whom he constructed 
an admirable sories of reports and mam 
He next made a tour of France, Germanv 
and Holland to inspect the public works u! 
those countries as a help in ids new pro- 
fession. On his return he was engaged in 
the construction of Dunmore Harbour and 
was employed by the fishery board to make 
surveys of the harbours of Ireland, and build 
harbours and piers at various points on the 
coast. He also executed an accurate chart 
of the coast, and compiled a book of sailing 
directions for Ireland and St. George’s 
Channel. In 1822 ho was appointed en- 
gineer of tlio western district, and between 
that year and 1830 the sum of 167,000/. was 
spent in reclaiming waste land, thus giving 
employment to the distressed peasantry at 
the time of the Irish famine. During his life 
upwards of thirty piers or harbours were built 
under his direction on the Irish coast, and 
almrbouratPorth Cawl in South "Wales, The 
Wellesley bridge and docks at Limerick a ere 
designed by him; and he was engaged in the 
construction of the Liverpool and Leeds tail- 
way , and of the Manchester, Bolton, and Burr 
Railway. Nimmo was consulting engineer 
to the Duchy of Lancaster, tho Mersey and 
Irwell Navigation, the St. Ilelon’s and’Run- 
corn Gap Railway, the Preston and Wigan 
Railway, and the Birkenhead and Chester 
Railway. Although business occupied most 
of his time, Nimmo became proficient in 
modern languages, as well as in nstronomy, 
chemistry, and geology. To tho ‘ Transac- 
tions of the Royal Irish Academy ’ lie con- 
tributed a paper showing the relations be- 
tween geology and navigation. Ho was a 
fellow of the Royal Society, and a member 
of the Institute of British Architects. In 
Brewster’s * Oyclopmdia ’ the article on ‘In- 
land Navigation ’ is from his pen ; while, 
jointly with Telford, he is responsible for that 
on ‘ Bridges,’ and, with Nicholson, for that 
on ‘ Carpentry.’ Nimmo won groat distinc- 
tion as a mathematician in the trial between 
the corporation of Liverpool and the Mersey 
company. It has boon said that he was ‘the 
only engineer of tlie age who could at all 
have compotod with Brougham, tho examin- 
ing counsel, in his knowledge of the higher 
mathematics and natural philosophy, on 
which the whole subject in dispute de- 
pended.’ Nimmo died at Dublin on 20 Jan. 
1832. 

[Oonolly's Eminent Mon of Fife ; Chambers's 
Eminont Scotsmen.] &. S-h 

NIMMO, JAMES (166^1709), cove- 
nantor, only surviving son of John Nimmo, 
factor and baillie on tho estate of Boghead, 
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Linlithgowshire, by liis wife Janet Muir, 
was born in July 1654. He was sent first 
to the school at Bathgate, whence, on ac- 
count of a quarrel of his father with the 
schoolmaster, he was transferred to Stirling. 
He joined the insurgents after Drumclog, 
and was among those defeated at Bothwoll 
Bridge, 22 Juno 1679, Being on this ac- 
count proscribed, lie fled_ to the north of 
Scotland, and was talren into the service of 
the laird of Park and Lochloy in Moray. 
There he married Elizabeth Brodie, grand- 
daughter of John Brodie of Windiehills, the 
marriage being celebrated on 4 Dec. 1082 by 
the ‘blessed Mr. Hog.’ Shortly afterwards, 
on account of the arrival of a party of sol- 
diers in search of outlawed covenantors, he 
had to go into shelter in the old vaults of 
Pluscnrden. Ultimately he fled south to 
Edinburgh, where he arrived on 28 March 
1883. Thence he went to Berwiok-on- 
Tweed, and finally he took refuge in Hol- 
land. He returned to Scotland in April 
1688, and after the revolution obtained a 
post in the customs in Edinburgh. Subse- 
quently he was appointed treasurer of the 
city. He died 6 Aug. 1709. He had four 
sons and a daughter. Of the eons, John, 
like his father, was a member of the Edin- 
burgh town council, and treasurer of the 
city. The ‘ Narrativo of Mr. James Nimmo, 
written for his own Satisfaction, to keep in 
Gome Remembrance the Lord's Ways, Deal- 
ings, and Kindness towards him, 1054-1709,’ 
was printed under the editorship of W. G. 
Scott-Monerieff by the Scottish History So- 
ciety, from a manuscript in possession of 
Mr. Pingle of Torwoodlee in Selkirkshire. 

[Nimma'a Narrative, and the Prafueo by W. G. 
Scott-Monerieff ; Diary of the Lairds of Brodie 
(Spalding Olub).] T. 3?. H. 

NINIAN or NINIAS, Saint (<Z.432P), 
apostle of Christianity in North Britain, was 
sometimes also referred to in Irish hagiology 
under the names Mancennus, Mansenus, Mo- 
uennus, or Moinennus. According to Baida, 
who gives the earliest extant account of him, 
he wosaBritonhy birth, and mads apilgimage 
to Home, where he received a regular training 
in'tho facts and mysteries of the truth,’ He 
was consecrated a bishop, and established his 
episcopal seat on the present site of Whithorn, 
on the northern shore of the Solway. It was 
here that he built a church of stone, instead of 
wood, as was * customary among the Britons,’ 
and dedicated it to St. Martin of Tours. Ho 
worked successfully in evangelising the 
southern Piets, who inhabited the country 
south of the Grampians. In his church, 
commonly called Candida Oasa, he woe buried, 

vol. xiy. 


and there also several of his coadjutors found 
their last resting-place (Eccles. Hist. iii. 4). 

Meagre as are these details, they may be 
regarded as forming a trustworthy tradition 
of the outstanding facts of Ninian’s career. 
Although they were recorded by one who 
lived two and a half centuries after th» period 
of the saint, the testimony of Alcuin, in a 
letter to the brethren serving God at Candida 
Casa, confirms that of Baida, and shows that 
Ninian’s memory formed the theme ofmonkish 
panegyric a century afterwards. 

The later lives add little to our scanty 
knowledge. A'Life’ written by an Irish monk 
is now lost. It was known to Ussher and tke 
Bolloudists, but, to judge from the extracts 
preserved by them, was of no historic value. 
Another, in metrical form, and ascribed with 
but small probability to the poet Barbour, is 
important merely ns furnishing an account 
of what was believed regarding him in the 
fourteenth century, when Candida Casa had 
become a favourite resort of pilgrims. A 
third biography, byAilred, abbot of Rievaulx, 
in Yorkshire (1143-1100), professes to give 
a detailed history, founded on an earlier 
* Boole of his Life and Miracles,' written in a 
barbaric speech (sermo barbaricus). It is 
merely a diffuse amplification of the para- 
inBroda. It was composed at the request 
ristianus, the then Dishop of Candida 
Casa, and its author might at all events 
claim to have an intimate acquaintance with 
the local tradition, of his time, since he was 
educated at the court of King David and 
paid a visit to the south-west of Scotland. 
His work is extremely vague, however, and 
even the miracles, which he revels in, are 
devoid of historic colouring. Posterity is 
indebtod to him, however, for one fact, which 
is important as fixing approximately the 
chronology of St. Nimon's life. He asserts 
that, while ongaged in building his church 
at Whithorn, the bishop heard of the death 
of St. Martin, and dedicated his ohurch to 
him as a tribute to his memory. If, on the 
authority of Boeda, we accept as hisLoric his 
visit to Home, which is conjectured to have 
taken place during the pontificate of Da- 
masus or Sirioius, the tradition of his intimate 
intercourse with St. Martin of Tours, men- 
tioned by Allred, is very probably authentic. 
St. Martin’s death occurred, according to 
Tillomont, about 897, so that the mission of 
Ninian was begun in the lost decade of the 
fourth century, and might have extended 
over the first third of the fifth. Another 
oiroumst&nce, noticed by Ailred, relating to 
Ninian's intercourse with t’neBishop of Tours, 
also bears the aspect of fact. St. Martin, wo 
are told, at Ninian’s request, supplied him 

It 
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-with masons to build his church. Though 
Roman Britain could not have been destitute 
of stone churches or skilled artisans, this was 
not a solitary example, as we learn from the 

K of Bade at a later time, of recourse 
j had to the superior workmen of Gaul 
for purposes of church building and decora- 
tion. 

It is highly probable that, in addition to 
building a mission church, Ninian founded 
a monastic establishment at Candida Casa, on 
the model of the community at Marmoutier, 
over which Martin presided. It is certain, 
at any rate, that Candida Casa appears within 
a century after his death as a celebrated train- 
ing school of the monastic life, at which 
several of the more celebrated Irish saints 
were educated. The * Acts ’ of Tighernach, 
Eugemus, Endeus, and Finan, state expressly 
thatthese saints, whose reputation os founders 
of monasteries in their native Scotia (Ireland) 
is celebrated by the old annalists, had re- 
course as students to the monastery of Rosnat, 
or the Great Monastery (Magnum Monas- 
tcrium), as Candida Casa was called. Several 
of these early Irish missionaries are, in fact, 
mentioned as the disciples of Ninian [see art. 
Mo-nbnhius]. This statement, though in- 
volving an anachronism, may be regarded ns 
accentuating the fact that they were taught 
in the celebrated institution which owed its 
discipline and educational character to the 
apoBtle of the southern Piets. 

While the missionary and monastio esta- 
blishment at Candida Casa thus retained its 
fame and vigour for at least a century after 
its founder’s death, his mission among the 
inhabitants of Galloway and the district be- 
tween the Forth and the Mounth appears to 
have borne very temporary fruits. St. Patrick 
in his ‘Epistle to Ooroticue’ speaks of the 
‘ apos! ate Piets, ' and the lives of Kentigern and 
Columba contain frequent lamentation over 
the relapsed condition of the Piotish inhabi- 
tants of the district evangelised by Ninian, 
The influences of the age were, in fact, ad- 
verse to the permanent development of such 
a movement as his. The period of Ninian’s 
activity is coincident with the fall of the 
Roman empire in Britan^ and the repeat cd 
incursions of Saxon, Scotio, and Pictish in- 
vaders, The assertion of Breda that the 
southern Piets renounced idolatry and ac- 
cepted the faith through his preaching is thus 
only relatively accurate. Their conversion 
■Was neither so effective as adequately to 
maintain itself in an epoch of disorganisation, 
nor was it so thorough as to amount, accord- 
ing to Ailred, to a complete organisation of 
the church into dioceses and parishes. Breda’s 
Assumption involves an anaenr oniamof several 


centuries. Ninian was not the founder of tig 
mediaeval ecclesiastical system of Scotland- 
he was simply the first missionary and mon- 
astic bishop of North Britain. 

[An exhaustivo examination of St. Niniae'a 
life and age will be found in a monograph in 
German by James MacKinnon, Ph. D., entitled 
Ninian and sein Einflu'-a nuf die Ausbreitmuj 
des ChristenthumB in Nord-Britannien. Sea also 
tho same authuPs Culture in Early Scotland 
bk. ii. eh. hi. ; Vita Niniani Pietorum Australian' 
Apostoli, Anetore Ailredo Rovallenbi, ed. A. P. 
Forbes (in vol. v. Historians of Scotland) ; Tills! 
mont’sMdmoirea, tom. x. p. 340 ; Hasher’s Works 
vi. 209, £65; Bollandist Acta SS., ed. Ebrington' 
v. 321; Oolgan, Acta SS. Hib. p. 438; Skene’s 
Celtic Scotland, and Diet, of Christian Bio- 
graphy.] J. M-n. 

NISBET, ALEXANDER (1067-1726) 
heraldic writer, was son of Adam Nisbet’ 
writer in Edinburgh, the youngeBt son of Sir 
Alexander Nmbet of that ilk in Berwick- 
shire, His mother was Janet, only daughter 
of Alexander Aikonkond, writer to the sig- 
net (whose father, David Aikenhead, was 
provost of Edinburgh 1034-7). He was tha 
third of ten children, and was born in April 

1667,heingbaptisedontho2Srdoflhatmonth. 
In 1076 he matriculated at the university of 
Edinburgh, and was laureated in 1682. Edu- 
cated for the law, he followed for some years 
the profession of a writer, hut devoted him- 
self chiefly to heraldry and antiquities, and 
waB described by contemporaries as a ‘pro- 
fessor’ and ‘teacher’ oi heraldry. After 
laborious research he proposed in 1699 to 
publish his ‘ System of Heraldry ’ by sub- 
scription; but the response to his appeal 
proving inadequate, he, in 1703, applied to 
parliament for a grant in aid, and was voted 
a sum of 248f. Os. 8 d. Scots (Acts of th 
Parliaments of Scotland, xi. 60, 86, 196, 
203), but the money was never paid. Ho 
died on 7 Deo. 1726, and was buried in 
Grey friars churchyard, Edinburgh. He was 
the last male representative of his family. 

His published works were : 1. ‘An Essay 
on Additional Figures and Marks of Ca- 
dency,’ 1702. 2. ‘ An Essay on the Ancient 
and Modern use of Armories,’ 1718. 3. ‘A 
System of Heraldry, speculative and practi- 
cal, with the true art of blazon/ 1 vol, folio, 
1722. What purported to be a secondvolume 
was issuod in 174.2 by R. Fleming, an Edin- 
burgh printer, butit only contained mutilated 
extracts from Nisbet’s manuscripts. Of the 
two volumes folio editions were issued in 
1804 and in 1816 at Edinburgh. 

Nisbot loft in manuscript: 1. ‘Fartofthe 
Science of Herauldrio and the Exterior Orna- 
ments of the Shield,’ 272 pp., 4to, preserved 
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in the Lyon Office, Edinburgh. This forma 
part of the second volume of the ' System,’ but 
was largely altered by the compiler of that 
volume. 2. 'An Ordinary of Arms,’ &e., 
70 pp., 4to, preserved in the Laing Collection 
of MSS., University Library, Edinburgh. 
3, ‘Genealogical Collections, with some 
Heraldic Plates, preserved in the Adyoonl es 1 
Library, Edinburgh.’ These plates, with a col- 
lection recently discovered in the possession of 
Mr. Eliott Lockhart of Oleg horn, have been 
reproduced nnd published as ‘Alexander 
Nisbet’s Heraldic Plates, originally intended 
for his '■ System of Heraldry,” ’ by Andrew 
Ross, Marclimont herald, and Francis J. 
Grant, Garrick pursuivant, fol., 3 892. 

[Introduction to Alexander Nisbet’s Heraldio 
Plates.] H. P. 

NISBET, CHARLES (1736-1804), Scot- 
tish divine, was the son of 'William Nisbet, 
schoolmaster at Long Yester, near Hadding- 
ton, East Lothian, where he was bom 21 3 an. 
1736. He was educated at the high school 
and the university of Edinburgh, and was 
licensed by the Edinburgh Presbytery in 
September 1760, He officiated for a time at 
Qorbals cbapol-of-oase, and wae called to 
the first charge pf Montroso, Forfarshire, in 
1764. In the course of the war with the 
American colonies he advocated the colonial 
cause in such a way ae to make his position 
at home tmcomfortablo. In 1783 he was 
made D.D. of the college of New Jersey for 
his advocacy of the cause of the colonists. 
Having absented himself from his charge by 
avisit to America, tho presbytory declared his 
church vacant on 6 Oct. 1786. Meanwhile 
he had been appointed principal of Dickin- 
son College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, and this 
post he held till his death on 18 Jan. 1804. 
In 1706 he married Anno Twcodie, who died 
12 May 1807. Hie theological loctures de- 
livered at Dickinson College were the first 
of the kind in America, and, in addition, he 
lectured on logic, belles-lettres, and philo- 
sophy. Hewas an excellent classical scholar, 
and had such a retentive memory that at 
one time he could repeat the whole of tho 
riSneid and Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts.’ His 
library was presented by his grandson to the 
theological seminary at Princoton. He loft 
no important work, but some miscellaneous 
productions were collected and published in 
1806, and a * Memoir,’ by Samuel Miller, ap- 
eared in 1840. An ‘ Address to tho Stu- 
ents of Dickinson College ’ was published 
at Edinburgh in 1786. 

(Miller's Memoir as above; Scott’s Fueti 
Secies. Scot. iii. 84S ; Appleton’s Cyolopimlia of 
American Biography ; Irving'B Book of Scots- 


men; Anderson’s Scottish Nation; Soots. Mug. 
vol. lxvi. ; Cleland’s Annals, vol. 5, ; Statistical 
Account, vol. i. ; Presbytery and Synod Ro- 
cords.] J. C. H. 

NISBET, JOHN (1627 P-1686), cove- 
nanter, born about 1627, was son of James 
Nisbet of Hardhill, in the paribh of Loudoun, 
Ayrshire. On attaining manhood he took 
service as a soldier on the continent. Re- 
turning to Scotland in 1060 he witnessed 
the coronation of Charles II at Scone, and 
took the covenants. Shortly afterwards he 
married Margaret Law and settled at Hard- 
hill as a farmer. 

After the Restoration he took an active 
and prominent part in the struggles of the 
covenanters for religious and civil liberty. 
He refused to countenance the curates, and 
attended the ministrations of the ‘ outed ’ 
ministers, renewed the covenants at Lanark 
in 1666, and was one of the small band who 
published the declarations of the Societies at 
Rutkerglen, Glasgow, and Sanquhar. He 
fought at Pentland (28 Nov. 1666 ) till, 
covered with wounds, he fell down and was 
stripped and left for dead upon the field. 
At nightfall, however, he cropt away unob- 
served, and lived to take part in the engage- 
ments at Drumclog (1 June 1079) and Botk- 
woll Bridge (22 June), where he held tho 
rank of captain. For this he was denounced 
as a rebel and forfeited, three thousand marks 
(1061. sterling) being offered for his head. 
In November 1886 he was surprised, with 
three others, at a placo called Midland, in 
the parish of Fenwick, Ayrshire, his captor 
being a cousin of his own, Lieutenant Nis- 
het. His companions were instantly shot, 
but for the sake of the roward he was spared, 
and, being brought to Edinburgh, was tried 
and condemned to death. He was executed 
at tho Grassmarket there on 4 Dec. follow- 
ing, in tho fifty-eighth year of his age. Hub 
wife predeceased him in December 1083. 
They had several children, but only three 
sons survived him — Alexander, Hugh, and 
James, the last, Sergeant Nisbet, being the 
author of a diary, chiefly of his own reli- 
gious experiences, in which he relates a 
number of incidents respecting his parontB. 

[Nibbet’s Manuscript Diary in Signot Library, 
Edinburgh; Howie'sBiograpbia Scuticnmi (Hoots 
■Worthies), 2nd edit. 17M, pp. 472-86; Cloud 
of Witnesses, pp. S27-41 ; Wodrow's Dust, of 
the Sufferings, &o„ Burns’s edit., iv. 236, 237; 
Limder of FountainhuU’s Historical Observes 
(Bunnatyne Club), pp, 076, 681.] H. 3?. 

NISBET, Sin JOHN (1609P-1687), lord- 

advocate during the covenanting persecu- 
tion, end also a lord of session, with the title 
of Lord Dirloton, born about 1809, was the 

L I. 2 
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ton of Patrick Nisbet of Eastbank. The 
father— third son of James Nisbet, merchant, 
Edinburgh, by Margaret Craig, sister of 
Thomas Craig of Biccarton, Midlothian, was 
admitted an ordinary lord of session in 
place of Lord Newhall, on 1 Nov. 1685, 
when he took the title of Lord Eastbank. 
He was knighted bv the royal commissioner, 
the Marquis of Hamilton, 14 Nov. 1688, 
but on 13 Nov. 1641 he and three other 
judges were superseded by the estates for 
certain ‘ crimes libelled against them ’ (Sib 
Jambs Baupoub, Annals, ui. 162), The son 
was admitted advocate 80 Nov. 1633. In 
1639 he was named sheriff-depute of the 
county of Edinburgh, and he was afterwards 
appointed one of the commissioners of Edin- 
burgh. At the request of Montrose he was 
along with John Gilmore appointed one of 
the advocates for his defence in 1641 (ti. p. 
22). Subsequently he gradually acquired a 
lucrative practice, and in 1663 he purchased 
the lands of Dirleton, Midlothian. On 
14 Oct. 1664 he was appointed lord-advocate, 
and he was at the same time raised to the 
bench by the title Lord Dirleton. 

As a persecutor of the covenanters, the 
severity of Nisbet almost equalled that of his 
successor, Sir George Mackenzie [q. v.J; and 
although he enjoyed the reputation of being 
an abler lawyer, he was no more ecrupulous 
in regulating his conduct as prosecutor by a 
semblance of legality. After the Pontland 
rising he, on 16 Aug. 1667, moved that fifty 
persons, accused of being concerned in the 
rising, should be tried in their absence. This 
was agreed to by the judges, and sentence of 
death was passed against them ; hut inorder to 
remove the dissatisfaction at such an excep- 
tional method ofprocedure, it was found advis- 
able to pass an act declaring that the judges 
had done right, and ratifying the sentence of 
death. As an instance of the unscrupulous 
expedients to which he sometimes had re- 
course to procure evidence, Wodrow relates 
that when one Bobert Gray refused to re- 
veal the hiding-place of certain covenanters, 
Nisbet took off a ring from his finger and 
sent it to his wife with the intimation that 
her husband had revealed all ho knew, and 
had sent the ring to her as a token that she 
might do the same. She thereupon made 
known the places of concealment, which so 
affected her husband that he ‘ sickened and 
in a few days died ’ (Sufferings of the Kirk 
of Scotland, ii. 118). ft must however be 
remembered that the uncorroborated testi- 
mony of Wodrow is insufficient to authen- 
ticate such a story. 

_ In 1670 Nisbet was one of the commis- 
sioners sent to London to confer about the 


union of the kingdoms, and he opposed the 
proposal for the abolition of the separate par- 
Iioment for Scotland. Having incurred the 
hostility of the Maitlands, Nisbet was ulti- 
mately forced to resign his office in 1677 
His cousin, Sir Patrick Nisbet of Dean 
having been accused before the privy coun- 
cil of perjury, the lord-advocate was sus- 
pected of having advised him to pay his 
accuser four thousand merks to settle the 
case ; but it was found impossible to actually 

S rove the collusion on his part. Shortly after 
e was, however, accused by Lord Halton 
of having given advice and taken fees on 
both sides in a case relating to the entail of 
theLaveu estates. The judges of the court of 
session were directed to investigate thecase- 
and the office of lord-advocate was offered 
to Sir George Mackenzie. At first Mackenzie 
rofused to accept the office, and advised 
Nisbet to defend himself against the charge, 
promising him at the same time every assist- 
ance; but Nisbet, says Mackenzie, ‘fearing 
llalton’s influence, and finding it impossible 
to stand in the ticklish employment without 
the favour of the first ministers, did demit 
his employment under hie own hand ’ (Me- 
moirs, p. 326). He died in April 1687. He 
was married to one of the Monypennys of 
Pitmilly, Fifeshire. 

Burnet declares Nisbet to ‘have been one 
of the worthiest and most learned men of 
his ago ’ (Own Time, ed. 1832, p. 276) ; and 
| if he is generally admittod to hove been 
mercenary and time-serving, allowance muBt 
be made for the low standard of ’public 
morality at this time in Scotland. He was 
especially devoted to the study of Greek; 
and at the burning of his house is said to 
have lost a ouriouB Greek manuscript, for 
the recoveiy of which he offered 1,0007. 
sterling. Lord Dirleton’s ‘Law Doubts,’ 
methodised by Sir William Hamilton of 
Whitelaw, and his ‘ Decisions from 7th De- 
cember 1666 to 26th June 1677,’ were pub- 
lished in 1698. A portrait in water-colours 
of Nisbet by an unknown hand is in tlmNar 
tioual Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 

[Lauder of Fountainlmll's Historical Notices; 
Sir J ames Balfour’s Annals ; Burnet’s Own Time ; 
Sir George Mackenzie’s Memoirs ; Bmnton and 
Haig's Senators of the Collage of Justice, pp, 
206, 389-90 j Omond’s Lord-Advocates of Scot- 
land, pp. 106-9.] T. F. H, 

NISBET, WILLIAM, M.D. (fl, 1808), 
medical writer, practised for a time at Edin- 
burgh, but by 1801 had settled in Fitzroy 
Square, London. He was fellow of the lloycl 
College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 

His writings are : 1. ‘ First lines of the 
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Theory and Practice in Venereal Diseases,’ 
gyo, Edinburgh, 1787, being the substance 
of a course of lectures delivered at Edin- 
burgh in the winter of 1788 ; a German trans- 
lation was published at Leipzig in 1789. 
2. 4 The Clinical Guide ; or, a concise view 
of the leading facts on the history, nature, 
and cure of diseases ; to which is subjoined 
a practical pharmacopoeia,’ 12mo, Edinburgh, 
1798 (2nd edit. 2 pts. 1796-9 ; another edit, 
1800). 8. 'An Inquiry into the History, 

Naturej Causes, and Different Modes of Treat- 
ment hitherto pursued in the Cure of Scro- 
phula and Cancer,’ 8vo, Edinburgh, 1796. 
1, 4 A practical Treatise on Diet/ 12mo, Lon- 
don, 1801. 6. ‘The Edinburgh School of 

Medicine ; containing the preliminary . . . 
branches of professional education, viz. ana- 
tomy, medical chemistry, and botany,' 4 vols. 
8vo, London, 1802, intended as an introduc- 
tion to the 4 Clinical Guide.’ 6. 4 A Medical 
Guide for the Invalid to the principal Water- 
ing Places of Great Britain,’ 8vo, London, 
1804. 7. 4 A General Dictionary of Chemis- 
try,’ 12mo, London, 1806 ; a useful little book, 
revised and oompleted by another writer. 
8, ‘Two Letters to the Duke of York on 
the Medical Department of the Army,’ 8vo, 
London, 1808. 

[Watt’s Bibl. Brit. ; Biogr. Diet, of Living 
Authors (1816).] G. G. 

NISBETT, LOUISA CKANSTOUN 
(1812 P-1868), actress, the daughter of Fre- 
derick Hayes Macnamara and his wife, a 
Miss Williams, is said to have been bom at 
Hackney, London, 1 April 1812. Her father, 
a man of good family, quitted on his mar- 
riage the 62nd foot, and joined his father-in- 
law as a merchant, an occupation of which 
he soon wearied. Under the name of Mor- 
daunt he joined as an actor the Leicester cir- 
cuit. On 2 March 1820 he appeared under 
that name at Drury Lane during Elliston’s 
management as Maurice de Braoy in the 
'Hebrew/ Soane’s rendering of ‘lvanhoe.’ 
After playing domestically and at private 
theatres in Wilmington Square and Berwick 
Street, Miss Mordaunt appeared at the Ly- 
ceum, then the English Opera House, for her 
father’s benefit, as Angela in the 'Castle 
Spectre’ of ‘Monk’ Lewis, and afterwards, a 
deplorable character for a child, Jane Shore, 
Two of her sisters were also on the stage. 
In 1826 she began at Greenwich her publio 
career as Lady Teazle. After playing a round 
of parts in * elegant’ comedy, together with 
juvenile rdles in melodrama, she joined the 
elder Macready’s company at Bristol, appear- 
ing in 'Desdemona,' In Cardiff she was first 
seen as Juliet, and she subsequently oponed, 


under Haymond, the Shakespearean Theatre, 
Stratford-on-Avon, as Rosalind. Here she 
played with other characters, Queen Kathe- 
rine, Portia, Lady Macbeth, Young Norval, 
and Edmund in the 4 Blind Boy.’ Engage- 
ments followed at Northampton, Southamp- 
ton, and Portsmouth. She had thus obtained 
some experience when, 26 Oct. 1829, she ap- 
peared at Drury Lane, selectingforher first ap- 
pearance Widow Cheerly in Andrew Cherry’s 
‘Soldier’s Daughter/ a part which she had 
played previously. On 21 Oct. she was Miss 
Hardcastle in ' She Stoops to Conquer/ and 
on 8 Nov. the original Widow Bloomly in 
Buokstone’s 4 Snakes in the Grass.’ Olivia 
in ‘A Bold Stroke for a Husband ’ and Lady 
Amaranth in 4 Wild Oats ’ followed, and on 
28 Nov. she was the original Lady SplaBhton 
in 'Follies of Fashion,' by the Earl of Glen- 
gall. Duringthe season were given Char- 
lotte in the ‘Hypocrite ; 'Mies Sally Scraggs 
in Dimond’e 4 Englishmen in India / Annette 
in 4 Blue Devils ; ’ Julia, an original port, in 
the 4 Spanish Husband, or Firat and Last 
Love/ an unprinted play; Lady Elizabeth 
Freelove in the ‘Day after the Wedding;’ 
Zamine, in the ‘Cataract of the Ganges/ to 
Webster’s Jack EobinBon, and possibly one 
or two other parts, including Lady Teazle. 
As Lady Teazle Bhe made, 18 June 1880, her 
first appearance at the Ilaymorket, where also 
Bhe played Beatrice in ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing’; Lady Contest in the ‘Wedding 
Day ; ’ Angelique, an original part, in 4 Sepa- 
ration and Reparation;” Lady Racket in 
' Three Weeks after Marriage ; ’ Matilda, an 
original part, in 4 Force of Nature ; ’ Violante 
in the 1 Woudor ; ’ Lotitia Hardy in the 
‘Belle’s Stratagem;’ Miss Tittup in ‘Bon 
Ton ; ’ Flora in 4 She would and she would 
not; ’ Augusta Polinsky (a girl dressed as a 
boy), an original part, in Buckstone’s ‘ Hus- 
band at Sight ; 1 Miss Dorillon in ‘Wives as 
they were;’ Dinah in the ‘Quaker/ and 
Theodore in 4 Two Pages of Frederick the 
Great.’ In January 1831, with a reputation 
already established, she quitt ed the st age and 
married John Alexander Nisbett of Bretten- 
ham Hall, Suffolk, a captain in the 1st life 
guards. Seven months later her husband 
died by a fall from his horse. His affairs 
were thrown into chancery, and some years 
elapsed before she obtained any provision 
under his will. 

In October 1882, accordingly, Mrs. Nisbstt 
reappeared as Widow Cheerly at Drury Lane, 
where she played a round of characters in 
comedy. After acting in various country 
townB, ehe became iu December 1884, at a 
salary of 201. a week, the nominal manager, 
under two brothers named Bond (one of them 
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aknown money-lender) , of tlie little theatre in 
Tottenham Street, then named the Queen's. 
Elton and Morris Barnett -were in the eom- 

E which included Miss Vincent, Miss 
ly, Mrs. Chapman, and Miss Jane Mor- 
daunt, her sister. On 16 Feb. 1886 she 
played Esther, the leading female partin the 
‘Schoolfellows,’ a two-aot comedy, by Dou- 
glas Jerrold, supported by her two sisters. 
Sirs. Honey and Wrench joined the company, 
and the 1 Married Bake,’ by Selby, in which 
she played Captain FitzhWbert Fitzhoury, 
and ‘Catching an Heiress,’ in which Mrs. 
Nesbitt was very popular as Caroline Goyton, 
were produced. In November Mrs. Nisbett 
and the company went with the Bonds to the 
Adelphi, where she was, 21 Dec. 1886, the 
original Mabellak inDouglas Jerrold’s ‘ Doves 
in a Cage.’ She soon returned to the Queen’s, 
which she reopened with five light pieces, in 
three of which she played. 

In 1836 her name was still attached to the 
management of the Queen’s Thoatre. But 
she had then played at various other theatres. 
In Gilbert AiBeokett’s burlelta, the ‘Twelve 
Months,’ given at the Strand in 183 1, she was 
Nature. Here, too, under W. J. Hammond, 
she obtained much applause in ‘Poachers and 
Petticoats.’ Engaged by Webster for the 
Huymarket, Bhe obtained, as the original 
Constance in the ‘ Love Chase ’ of Sheridan 
Knowles, 10 Oct. 1837, ona of hor most con- 
spicuous triumphs. After the close of tho 
season she visited Dublin, playing at the 
Hawkins Street Thoatre. On 30 Sept, 1839 
she was with Madame Yestris (Mrs. 0. 3 . 
Mathews), at Oovent Garden, opening in 
‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost.’ In the ' Merry wives 
of Windsor’ she was Mrs. Ford, and, 4 March 
1841, she was the original Lady Gay Spanker 
in ‘London Assurance,’ by Lee Moreton 

S Dion Boucicault). On the collapse of the 
lovent Garden management in 1842 she re- 
turned to the Ilaymorket, but reappeared at 
Oovent Garden in Jorrold's ‘ Bubbles of the 
Day ’ later in the year. At this period she 
was more than once disabled by illness. On 
1 Oot. she was Rosalind to Maoready ’s Jaques 
at Drury Lane. 

Reports concerning forthcoming marriages 
of Mrs. Nisbett were frequent at the time, 

‘ Actors by Daylight,' 2 Feb. 1889, has the 
startling assertion that she ‘has formed a 
second matrimonial connection with Feargus 
O’Connor, the late Member of Parliament for 
Cork,’ On 16 Oot. 1844 Mrs. Nisbett mar- 
ried, at the Episcopal Chapel, Fulham, Sir 
William Boothby, bart„, of Ashbourne Hall, 
Derbyshire, receiver-general of customs. Sir 
William, then sixty-two years of age, died 
on 21 April 1846. On 12 April 1847 she 


reappeared at the Ilaymarket as Constance 
in the ‘Love Chase.’ On 3 July she r’ ' 


Lady Restless in a revival of Murphyk ‘ All 
in the Wrong.’ Lady Teazle was repeated 
on 2 Oct, for the reopening of the theatre 
and on the 6th Mrs. Nisbett was Helen in 
the ‘ Hunchback’ to the Julia of Miss 
Helen Fauoit (Lady Martin). James R. 
Anderson included Mrs Nisbett in the com- 
pany with which, 26 Deo. 1849, he opened 
Drury Lane. With her sister, Miss Jane 
Mordaunt, as Holen, she played Julia in 
the ‘Hunchback’ at the Matylebone, ou 
21 Nov. 1860. At the eame house she was 
SO Nov., Catherine in Sheridan Knowles’s 
‘Love,’ her sister playing the Countess. She 
also played Portia and other parts. At Drury 
Lane she soon afterwords played in Sullivan's 
‘ Old Love and the New.’ On 17 March 1861 
she was Mrs. Ohillington in Dance’s 'Morning 
Call,’ imitated from Musset’s *H faut qu’une 
porte soit ouvertc ou ferm6e,’ and was pre- 
vented by illness from taking part in ‘ Queen 
of Spades/ Boucicault’s adaptation of ‘La 
Dame de Piqne.’ As Lady Teazle she made, 
8 May 1861, nor last appearance ou the stage! 
Her health had quite brokon down, and she 
retired to St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, where, after 
undergoing some domestic bereavements, she 
died of apoplexy on 16 Jan. 1868. 

Though deficient in tenderness and passion, 
she had in comedy supreme witcheiy. Tall, 
with a long neck, a litho and elastic figure, 
an oval face, lustrous eyes, and a forehead 
wide and rather low, surmounted by wreaths 
of dark hair, bIio was noted for her beauty, 
dividing with Madame Yestris tho empire of 
tlie town. She had more power than Yestris 
of entering into character, had boundless 
animal spirits, and an enchanting gleefol- 
ness. Her laugh was magical. Westland 
Marstou’s earliest recollections of hor are in 
the ‘ Married Rake ’ and Caroline Gay ton in 
‘ Catching an Heiress,’ in which and in other 
parts he praises her ‘winning archness,’ ‘the 
spirit with which she bore herself in her 
male disguises, and by her enjoyment of the 
fun.’ lie supplies an animated picture of 
her performance of a reigning beauty and 
heiress of the days of Queen Anne in the 
‘Idol’s Birthday j played at the Olympic in 
1838. Her Beatrice was gay and mischievous, 
and carried one away hv its animal spirits, 
but it laolied poetry. She was a ‘whimsical, 
brilliant, tantalising Lady Teazle, without 
much depth in her repentance,’ and an ideal 
Holen in the' Hunchback.’ Her greatest 
part was Constance in the ‘Love Chase.' So 
free and wildiu thiBwereherspirits, ‘thatani- 
mal life by its transports, soared into poetry, 
and the joys of sense rose into emotion’ 
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(WrarLAKD Mansion, Some Recollections of 
our Recent Actors , ii. 168). Her Lady 
(jay Spanker in ‘London Assurance’ -was a 
no less distinct triumph. Portraits of Mrs. 
Nisbett are in Mrs. Laron ‘Wilson’s ‘ Our 
Actresses,’ showing a singularly lovely face, 
and as Constance, in * Actors by Daylight,’ 
and the ‘Theatrical Times.' Tne two last 
are little better than caricatures. 

[Particulars of tbo life of Mrs. Nisbett hare 
not hitherto been given to the world. Her 
earliest efforts at Drury Lane are chronicled in 
Genest’e Account of the English Stage. Mrs, 
Baron Wilson’s Onr Actresses gives a romantic 
account of her life up to 1844. Short and un- 
trustworthy biograph iea aro supplied in Actors by 
Daylight, vol. ii.,and the Theatrical Times, vol. ii. 
Supplementary information has been gleanedfrom 
the Athenseum, various years ; Dramut ic and Musi- 
cal Review, 1842-8; Tallis’s Dramatic Mugazino; 
the Dramatic Magazine, 1829-30 ; Pascoo’s Dra- 
matic List, under ' Jamas Anderson ; ’ Burke’6 
Peerage; Pollock's Macready; Scott and Howard’s 
E. L. Blanchard ; Dickens’s Charles James Ma- 
thews ; Barton Baker’s The London Stage ; History 
of the Dublin Theatre, 1870; Stirling’s Old Drury 
Lane ; Westland’s Marston’s Some Recollections 
of our Recent Actors ; Era Almanack, various 
years; Era, 24 Jan. 1868; Times, 19 Jan. 1868.] 

NITHSDALE, fifth East, or. [See M xx- 
wi ll, William, 1670-1744, Jacobite.] 

NITHSDALE, WINIFRED, Commas 
of. [See under Maxwell, William, 1078- 
1744.] 

NITHSDALE, Loud 01 . [See Douglas, 
Sib William, d. 1392 P.] 

NIX or NYKKE, RICHARD (1447 F- 
1336), bishop of Norwich, son of Richard 
Kix and his wife Joan Stillington, was horn 
in Somerset ; the date of his birth must have 
been about 1447, if the subsequent estimates 
of his age can bo accepted. He was educated 
at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and proceeded 
LL.D. ; he also studied at Oxford and Bologna. 
In 1473 he was rector of Ashbury, Berkshire ; 
in September 1489 prebandary of Yatton in 
the cathedral of Wells, with the living of 
Oheddon, and in 1400 ha received by royal 
patronage the living of Chedzoy, On 3 Feb. 
1491-2 he became archdeacon of Exeter, 
and a year later vicar-general to Richard 
Foxe [q. v.], then bishop of Bath and Wells. 
Foxe evidently found Nix a useful official. 
On 10 July 1494 he became archdeacon of 
Wells, ana on 30 July 1494 prebendary of 
Friday Thorpe in the cathedral of York. 
The latter preferment was presumably due 
to Foxe’s influence. On 16 Feb. 1404-6 he 
was further made vicar-general in spirituals 
to Foxe at Durham, and 23 Dec. 1406 reotor 
of Bishop Wearinouth. On 29 Nov. 1497 


he was appointed canon of Windsor, and 
soon afterwards registrar of the order of the 
Garter and dean of the Chapel Royal. On 
2 Oot. 1499 he became rector of High Ham, 
Somerset, and hold the living till he became 
bishop. Finally, in March 1600-1, he was 
made Bishop of Norwich. In 1601 he was 
present at the reception of Catherine of 
Aragon, and in 1606 he had a general pardon 
granted to him. 

Nix was of the old catholic party, and 
hence his long tenure of his bishopric was 
adversely criticised by historians of the pro- 
tested party. He is stated to have been of 
irregular life ; but, on the other hand, he was 
clearly a man of independence, and of the 
greatest activity. Thus in 1609 he turned 
out the prior of Butley, and his visitations 
were conducted with regularity and strict- 
ness (of. JnssoJP, Visitations of the Diocese 
qf Norwich, Camd. Soc.) He was appointed 
by bull, 16 Sept. 1614, to receive Wolsey’s 
oath on his translation to York, and, with 
the Bishop of Winchester, invested him with 
the pallium. In 1616 he took part in the 
ceremony attending the reception of Wol- 
eoy’s cardinal’s hat. When the ambassadors 
wont to Rome in 1628 about the divorce, 
ono of them (doubtless Gardiner) gave an ac- 
count to the pope of the English bishops, 
and told a ‘ merry tale ’ about Nix, showing 
that his age had not affected his spirits. 

Nix was naturally opposedto the divorce ; 
hut later, in 1633, he voted for Cranmer's 
propositions in convocation. He was a 
staunch opponent of the reformers, and es- 
pecially disliked the introduction of horetical 
books, which, owing to the situation of his 
diocese, had caused him much trouble there, 
(of. Sinyrn, Oranmer, ii. 604). He is said 
to have taken a leading part in the execu- 
tion of Thomas Bilnev [q. v.], who belonged 
to hie old college. Froude says, with some 
juslioBj that ho burnt Bilnoy on his own 
authority, without waiting for the royal 
warrant ; but the charge of infringing the 
Act 0 F Priruiunire, for which he was indicted 
in 1 634 before the king’s bench by the king's 
attorney, did not originate in his dealings 
with Bilney, hut in his proceedings at Thet- 
ford. He had cited the mayor ot' Thetford 
to appear before him in a spiritual case, 
whereas the town enjoyed an exemption of 
long standing from the bishop’s jurisdiction. 
This invasion of privilege was proved, and on 
7 Feb. 1683-4 he was condemned to forfeit his 
goods and was at the royal merey. Some 
thought that the king wished to find the 
bishop’s ‘nest of crowns,’ and he was 
fined ten thousand marks. He was com- 
mitted to the Marehalsea, hut on 19 Feb* 
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had letters of protection granted to him, 
Soonafterwards he received the royal pardon, 
which was ratified by parliament, _ It is 
significant that he swore to recognise the 
royal supremacy on 10 March 1688-4. His 
diocese was visited by William May fa. v.], 
afterwards archbishop of York, on behalf of 
Cranmer, in July 1684. He was now very 
infirm and almost blind, refused help, and was 
pronounced contumacious. He began, it is 
said, a correspondence with the papal court ; 
but, as he was now unable to write, the asser- 
tion is probably false, ne was summoned to 
appear before the council in the Star-chamber 
on 81 Jan. 1684-5, and excused himself on 
account of a bad leg. He evidently whs fail- 
ing in mind, and Thomas Legh reported to 
Cromwell that he was, in November 1686, 
distributing his goods among various depen- 
dents. He died before 39 Dec. 1686 {Letters 
and Papers, Henry VIII, ix. 1032 ; cf. 1042 
and x. 79). He was buried on tho south side 
of his cathedral, under an altar tomb. He 
founded three fellowships at Trinity Hall, 
and repaired the roof ot his cathedral. A. 
tradition that port of his fine was used to pay 
for the windows of King's College Chapel at 
Cambridge has been disputed. 

[letters, &a, Kichard III and Hen. VH (Rolls 
Ser.), i. 261, 412 ; Materials for Hist. Hen. VII 
(Rolls Ser.), ii. 60 ; Weaver’s Somersot Incum- 
bents, pp. 101, 381, 404 ; letters and Papers 
Hen. VIII, 1609-36; Cooper's Athene Cantab, 
i. 66, 630 : Strype’s Memorials i. ii. 84, III. i. 671, 
Smith, p. 2, Parker, i.p. 23, Cranmer, p. 40 &c. ; 
Froude's Divorce of Catherine of Aragon, p. 266 ; 
Friedmann’s Anne Boleyn, i. 143, 107 i Cal. of 
State Papers, Venetian, 1609-19, p.791 ; Nicolas's 
Privy Parse Expenses of Eliz, of York, p. 90 j 
Willis and Clarke’s Arch. Hist, of the Univ. of 
Oambr. i. 499 ; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. v. 
276, 808 ; Wood’s Athene Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 
744-6 ; Gasquet’s Eenry VIII and the English 
Monasteries, i, 836 ; Foxe's Acta and Mon. ed. 
Townsend.] W, A. J. A. 

MIXON, ANTHONY (Jl, 1602), pam- 
phleteer and poet, was author of many pam- 
phlets in prose, with scraps of original and 
translated verse interspersed. Theirtitlesrun: 
1. ‘The Christian Navy. Wherein is playnely 
described the perfit Course to Bayle to the 
Haven of etemall happinesse, Written by 
Anthony Nixon.’ Imprinted at London by 
Simon Stratford, 1602, 4to. This is an alle- 
gorical poem in seven-line stanzas, dedicated 
to Archbishop Wbitgift. It wasprinted again 
in 1606, 4to, 2. 1 Elizaes Memorial! King 
James hie Arrivall, and Romes Downefall, 
London, printed by T. 0. for John Baylie, 
1608, 4to. This consists of three short poems, 
and is dedicated in blank verse ‘ to the sur- 


viving late wife of his deceased Maecenas’ 
8. < Oxfords Triumph : In the Royall En- 
tertainement of his most Excellent Majeatie 
the Quecna, and the Prince : the 27 of August 
last, 1606. "With the Kingee Oration de- 
livered to the Universitie, and the Incor- 
porating of divers Noble-men, Maisters of 
Arte,’n.d.,4to. 4, ‘The Blacks yeare. Sens 
jocis,’ London, printed by E. Aide forWilliam 
Timme, 1606, 4to. Plagiarisms from Thomas 
Lodge, and references to Moreton’s ‘Dutch 
Curtesan ’ andDekker and Webster's ‘West- 
ward Ho ’have been pointed out in this tract. 
6. ‘ The Three English Brothers. Sir Thomas 
Sherley his Travels, with his three yeares 
imprisonment in Turkie ; his Inlargement by 
his Majesties letters to the great Turkej and 
lastly, hi6 safe returne into England this pre- 
sent yeare, 1607. Sir Anthony Sherley his 
Embassage to the Christian Princes. Master 
Robert Sherley his wars against theTurkes, 
with his marriage to the Emperour of Persia 
hisNeece, 1 London, printed by JohnHodgets 
1607, 4to. ‘ The Travels of the Three English 
Brothers,’ a play by Day, Rowley, and Wil- 
kinB, is founded on Nixon’s pamphlet. 6, ‘A 
True Relation of the Travels ot M. Bush, a 
gentleman, who, with hisowne haudes, with- 
out any other mans helpe, madeaPynace,in 
whioh hee past by Ayr, Land, and Water ; 
from Lamborne, a place in Barksliire, to tie 
Custom house Key in London, 1607,’ Lon- 
don, printed by T. P. for Nathaniel Butter, 
b.l., 1608, 4to. 7. ‘ The Warres of Sweth- 
land. With the Ground and Originall of the 
said Warres, begun and continued betwixt 
Sigismond King of Poland, and Duke Okarles 
his Unklo, lately Crowned King of Sweth- 
land. As also the State and Condition of 
that Kingdoms, as it standeth to this day,’ 
London, printed for Nathaniel Butter, b.l., 
4to. Nathaniel Butter also published, with- 
out date or author’s name, ‘ Swethland and 
Poland "Warres, a Souldiers Returne out of 
Sweden, and his Newes from the Warres, or 
Sweden and Poland up in ormes, and the 
ent ertainment of English Soulders there, with 
the fortunes and successo of those 1200 men 
that lately went thither,’ London, 4to, b.L, 
with woodcuts. This was probably by Nixon. 
8. ‘ Londons Dove : or A Memorial! of th» 
Life and Death of Maister Robert Dove, 
Citizen and Merchant-Taylor of London, and 
of his severall Almesdueds and large bountie 
to the poors, in his life time. He departed 
this life, on Saterday the 2 day of this in- 
stant Moneth of Moy, 1612,’ London, printed 
by Thomas Creeds 'for Joseph Hunt, 1612, 
4to. 9. ‘ The Dignitie of Man, Both in the 
Perfections of his Soule and Bodie. Shewing 
as well the faculties in the disposition of the 
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one: as the Senses and Organs, in the com- 
position of the other. By A. N.,’ London, 
printed by Edward Allde, 1612, 4to. ; a 
second edition was printed at Oxford by 
Joseph Barnes for John Barnes, 1618, 4to. 

10. * Great Brittaine’s Generali Joyes. Lon- 
dons Glorious Triuznphes. Dedicated to the 
Immortall memorie of the joyfull Mariage 
of the two famous and illustrious Princes, 
Fredericks and Elizabeth. Celebrated the 14 
of Februarie, being S. Valentine’s day. With 
the Instalment oi' the sayd potent Prince 
Fredericke at Windsore the 7 of Februarie 
aforesaid,’ London, Henry Robertes, 1013, 4to. 

11. ‘ A Straunge Foot-Post with a Packet full 
of strange Petitions. After along vacation for 
a good Terme,’ printed at London by E. A., 
b.I.,1613, 4to ; a reissue of this, with omis- 
sions and additions, appeared as 1 The Foot- 
Post of Dover. With his Pocket stuft full of 
strange and merry Petitions, ’London, printed 
by Edward Allde for John Deane, 1616, 4to, 

12. ‘ The Scourge of Corruption. Or a Crafty 
Knave needs no Broker. Written by Anthony 
Nixon,’ printed at London for Henry Gosson 
and William Hoalmes, b. 1., 1613, 4to. A 
plagiarism from Thomas Lodge has been de- 
tected in this tract. 

[Colli er’sPoeti cal Docnmeron, i. 802-3, and his 
ffibl. Account of English Lit. ii. 48, 68 ; W. 0. 
Hazlitt’s Handbook to Early English Literature, 
p. 420, and his Collections and Notes, p. 306, 
2nd aer. p. 420, 3rdeor. p. 177 ; Huntor’e manu- 
script Chorus Vatum, ii. 92 (Addit. MS. 24488).] 

B. B. 

NIXON, FRANCIS RUSSELL (1808- 
1879), bishop of Tasmania, son of the Rev. 
Robert Nison [see under Nixon, John], was 
bom 1 Aug. 1808, and was admitted into 
Merchant Taylors’ School, London, in March 
1810 (Robinson, Register), In 1822 he was 
elected from the school a probationary fellow 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, whence ho gra- 
duated B.A. (third class in olassics) in 1827, 
M.A. 1841, and D.D.1842. After having held 
several minorcharges and acted as chaplain to 
the embassy at Naples, he was made, in Ja- 
nuary 1836, incumbent of Sandgate, Kent, 
and in November 1888 was preferred to the 
vicarage of Ash next Wingham by the arch- 
bishop, who also appointed him one of the six 
preachers in Canterbury Cathedral. Both at 
Sandgate and Ash ha was much beloved, and 
in the latter parish was instrumental in erect- 
ing a chapel of eaBe. On 24 Aug. 1842 he 
was consecrated in Westminster Abbey by 
the archbishop as bishop of the newly con- 
stituted see of Tasmania, which he retained 
for twenty-one years and administered with 
much success. Returning to England in 1868, 
he was presented in the following year to the 


valuable rectory of Bolton-Percy, York, as a 
recognition, on the part of Arch bishop Thom- 
son, of his services to the colonial church. He 
resigned this charge in 1865, and retired to a 
home which he baa made for himself on Logo 
Maggiore, where he died on 7 April 1879. 

Nixon was an accomplished musician and 
artist, as well as a preacher of no little 
eloquence. The little history of his old 
school, which he published after he had left it, 
is of interest only for its illustrations. His 
< Lectures on the Catechism’ were well re- 
ceived, and are still held in esteem. Besides 
oharges and pamphlets issued in Tasmania 
between 1846 and 1856, he published : ‘The 
History of Merchant Taylors’ School,’ with 
five lithographic views, pp. 32, London, 4to, 
1828 ; ‘ Lectures, Historical, Doctrinal, and 
Practical, on the Catechism of the Church of 
Enoland,’ London, 8vo, 1843; ' The Cruise 
of the Beacon : a Narrative of a Visit to the 
Islands in Bass’s Straits,’ London, 8vo, 1857. 

[Personal and parochial xocoUections ; Guar- 
dian, 16 April 1879.] C. J. R. 


NIXON, JAMES (1741 P-1812), minia- 
ture-painter, was horn about 1741. He first 
exhibited with the Society of Artists in 1766, 
and from 1772 to 1806 waB an annual con- 
tributor to the Royal Academy. Nixon was 
one of the ablest miniaturists of his time, 
and held the appointments of limner to the 
Prince of Wales and miniature-painter to the 
Duchess of York ; in 1778 ho was elected 
A.R.A. He painted Miss Farren and other 
theatrical celebrities, as woll as fancy figures 
of Shakespearean characters. He sent to the 
Academy a few portraits in oil, and in 1786 
a series of ten designs illustrating ‘Tristram 
Shandy.’ Nixon resided in London through- 
out his professional career, but died at Tiver- 
ton on 9 May 1812, aged 71. His portraits of 
Dr, Willis, the Duchess of Devonshire, Mrs. 
Hartley, and the Misses Jenny and Nelly 
Bonnet have been engraved, as well as some 
fancy subjects. 

[Redgrave's Diet, oi Artiste; Sandby’s Hist, 
of the Royal Academy, i, 244 ; Gent. Mag. 1812, 


F. M. OB. 


NIXON, JOHN (d, 1818), amateur artist, 
was a merchant in Basinghall Street, Lon- 
don. He had some skill as an artist, and 
drew landscapes well, ne also exeouted a 
number of clever carioatures, some of which 
he etched himself. He was a frequent ex- 
hibitor at the Royal Academy from 1784 to 
1816. Nixon drew a number of views of 
the seats of the nobility and gentry in Eng- 
land and Iroland, which were engraved for a 
series published by William Watts [q. v.] the 
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engraver. Nixon was for many years secre- 
tary to the Boefsteak Club, and died in 1818. 

Another contributor to the same series of 
views was Robebt Nixon (1769-1887), who 
was curate of Foot’s Cray in Kent from 1784 
to 1804, and was an honorary exhibitor at 
the Royal Academy and the Society of 
Artists from 1790 to 1818. lie appears to 
have been brother of the above, and identical 
with the Robert Nixon, son of Robert Nixon 
of London, who graduated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1780, became a bachelor of di- 
vinity in 1790, and died at Kenmure Castle, 
New Galloway, on 6 Nov. 1887, aged 78. 
He married at Foot’s Cray, on 81 Jan. 1799, 
Ann Russell, by whom he was father of the 
Rev. Francis Russell Nixon [q. v.l, bishop of 
Tasmania. It was in Nixon’s house that 
Turner, when a hoy, in 1798 completed his 
first painting in oils. 

[Gent. Mag. 1818 pt. i. p. 811, 1888 pt. i. p. 
104; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; "Watts’s Seats of 
the Nobility and Gentry ; Royal Academy Cata- 
logues.] L. C. 

NIXON, ROBERT (Jl. 1820P), the ' Che- 
shire Prophet,’ who is stated by one writer to 
have been horn in the parish of Over, Dela- 
inere, Cheshire, in 1467, and by another au- 
thority to have lived in the reign of Jamos I, 
but about whose existence at all there exists 
some doubt, was the roputed author of cer- 
tain predictions whioli were long current in 
Cheshire. All accounts point to his having 
been an idiot., a retainer ol the Oholinondeley 
family of Vale Royal, and to his having boon 
inspired at intervals to deliver oracular pro- 
phecies of future events, both national and 
local. These prognostications, generally of 
the usual vague charact er, were first published 
in 1714 by John Oldmixon. A further ac- 
count of Nixon by ‘ W. E.’ was issued in 1716. 
Innumerable subsequent editions have been 
published, and the various versions were col- 
lated and edited in 1873, and again in 1878, 
by W. E. A. Axon. Nixon is said to havu 
attracted the royal notice, and to havo been 
•sent for to court, where he was starved to 
death through forgetfulness, in a manner 
which he himself had predicted. Dickens's 
allusion in ‘Pickwick ’ to 1 red-faced Nixon’ 
refers to the coloured portraits which ooour 
in some chap-hook editions of the prophecies. 

[Nixon’s Cheshire Propheoies, ed. Axon, 1878 
ana 1878; Axon’s Cboshiro Gleanings, 1884, 
p. 286 ; of. also ' An Irish Analogue of Nixon’ 
in Trans. Lane, and Ohesh, Antiq. Soc. vii, 180.] 

O. W. 3. 

NIXON, SAMUEL (1808-1864), sculp- 
tor, was horn in 1808. In 1826 he exhibited 
at the Royal Acudomy ‘The Shepherd,’ in 


1828 ‘ The Reconciliation of Adam and Evo 
after the Fall,’ in 1830 ‘ The Birth of Venus • 
and in 1831 1 The Infant Moses.’ EU w ' 
principally employed during the next few 
years on portrait and sepulchral sculpture 
When Philip Hardwick [q. v.l the architect 
was engaged on building Goldsmiths’ Hal] 
in Foster Lane, Cheapside, he employed 
Nixon to do the sculptural decorations ■ the 
groups of the four seasons on the staircase 
were especially admired. Nixon also exe- 
cuted a statue of John Carpenter for the 
City of London School, and one of Sir John 
Crosby, to be placed in Crosby Hall, Bishops- 
gate Street,, Hie principal work was the 
statue of William IV at the end of King 
William Street in the city, on the exaot site 
of the famous Boar’s Head of Eastcheap, 
set up in December 1844. This statue, which 
is fifteen feut, three inches in height, is con- 
st ructed of two blocks of Scotch granite, and 
the difficulty of the work severoly crippled 
Nixon’s health and resources (cf. Gent. Mag. 
1844, i. 179). Nixon’s workshop was at 
2 White Hart Court, Bishopsgate Street, and 
he died at Kennington House, Keimington 
Common, on 2 Aug. 1864, aged 61. Abrother 
was a glass-painter of repute. 

[Gent. Mag. 18.54, ii. 406; Redgrave's Diet, of 
Artiste ; Royal Academy Catalogues.] L. C. 

NOAD, IIENRY MINCHIN (1816- 
1877), electricinn, bom at Skawford, near 
Frame, Somersol, 22 June 1816, was son of 
Humphrey Noad, hv Miss llunn, a half-sister 
of the Rt. Hon. Georgo Canning. He was 
educated at Frame grammar school, and was 
int ended for the civil sorvice in India, but the 
untimely death of his patron, William Hus- 
kisson [q. v.], oaused a change in his oareer, 
and he commenced the study of chemistry 
and electricity, About 1836 he delivered 
lectures on those subjects at tho literary and 
scientific institutions of Bath and Bristol. 
He next examined tho peculiar voltaic condi- 
tions of iron and bismuth ( PhilomphioalMag , 
1 8S8, xii, 48-62), described some properties 
of the water battery, and elucidated that 
ourious phenomenon the passive state of iron. 
In 1846 he came to London, and studied 
chemistry under August Wilhelm Hofmann, 
in the newly founded Royal College of 
Chemistry. While with Hofmann he made 
researches on the oxidation of oymol or 
oymone, the hydro-carbon which Gerh&rdt 
and Cahours discovered in 1840 in the vola- 
tile oil of Roman cumin. The results were 
in part communicated to the Chemical So- 
ciety ( Memoirs , 1846-8, ill, 421-40) at the 
time, and more fully afterwards to tho ‘Phi- 
losophical Magazine, ’ 1848, xxxii. 16-86, 
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A.inong other organic products, legumine and 
vitelline also formed materials for his in- 
vestigations, In 1817 lie was appointed to 
the chair of chemistry in the medical school 
of St. George's Hospital, which he held till 
hie death. About 1849 he obtained the de- 
gree of doctor of physics from the university 
of Giessen, and m 1860-1 conducted, con- 
jointly with Henry Gray, an inquiry into the 
composition and functions of the spleen. The 
essay resulting from this investigation gained 

the Astley Coopor prize of 1862. He nest 
experimented on the chemistry of iron, and 
in i860 contributed the article ‘Iron’ to 
Robert Hunt’s edition of ‘ lire’s Dictionary,’ 
This led to hie appointment as consulting 
chemist to the Ebbw Vale Iron Company, 
the Owm Oelyn and Blaina, the Abordara 
and Plymouth, and other irouworlts in South 
Wales. In 1806 he became examiner of malt 
liquors to the India office, and in 1872 an 
examiner in chemistry and physics at the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. When 
the Panopticon of Science and Arts in Leices- 
ter Square was oponod in 1864, he was ap- 
pointed instructor in chemistry tliero. On 
5 Jane 1866 he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society. 

fit 1889 he published ‘ A Courso of Eight 
Lectures on Electrioity, Galvanism, Magne- 
tism, and Electro-Magnetism,’ which becamo 
a recognised text-boob, passing through four 
editions ; in 1867 it gave place to ‘ A Manual 
of Electricity ’ in two volumes, which was 
long a standard hook. In 1848 ho wrote a 
valuable treatise on ‘Chemical Manipulation 
and Analysis, Qualitative and Quantitative,’ 
for the Library of Useful Knowledge, ana 
re-wrote in 1876 ‘ A Normandy’s Commercial 
Handbook of Chemical Analysis,’ a volume 
which meets the wants of the analyst while 
discharging hie duties under the Adultera- 
tion Act. 

He died at his son's residence in High 
(Street, Lower Norwood, Surrey, on 28 July 
1877. Charlotte Jane, his widow, died on 
26 March 1882, aged 67. 

Besideethe works already ment ioned, Noad 
was the author of: 1. ‘Lectures on Che- 
mistry, including its Applications in the 
Arts, and the Analysis of Organic and In- 
organic Compounds,’ 1848. 2. ‘The Improved 
Induction Coil, being a Popular Explanation 
of the Electrical Principles on which it is 
constructed,’ 1861 ; 8rd edit. 1868. ‘ A 
Manual of Chemical Analysis, Qualitative 
and Quantitative,' 1863-4. 4, ‘ The Students' 
Text-Book of Electrioity, with four hundred 
illustrations,’ 1807, new edit. 1879. He also 
issued a revised and enlarged edition of Sir 
W. S. Harris’s ‘ Rudimentary Magnetism’ 
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in 1872, and wrote many papers in scientific 
journals. 

[Medical Times, 4 Aug, 1877, p. 130; En- 
gineer, 3 Aug 1877,pp. 7», 76-77 ; information 
kindly supplied by bis son, Henry Carden Noad, 
L.R.U.P London.] G. C. B. 

NOAKE, JOHN (1810-1894), antiquary, 
son of Thomas and Ann Noake, was bom at 
Sherborne, Dorset, on 29 Nov, 1816, but 
came to Worcester in 1838 to work on ‘ Ber- 
row’s Worcester Journal/ and lived in that 
city until his death. He was afterwards 
engaged on the ‘ Worcestershire Chronicle/ 
and his last appointment was as sub-editor 
of tbs ‘Worcester Herald.’ About 1874 he 
severed his connection with the newspapers 
of the city, and devoted his energies to its 
municipal life and to the management of its 
principal institutions. He was in turn sheriff 
(1878), mayor and alderman (1879), and 
magistrate (1882) for Worcester. As mayor 
it fell to his lot to reopen the old Guildhall 
originally erected in 1721-S, which had been 
restored and enlarged at a cost of about 
20,0001. For many years he was one of the 
honorary secretaries of the Worcester Dio- 
cesan Architectural and Archsoological So- 
ciety, and on his retirement in July 1892 he 
was presented with a handsome testimonial. 
He died at Worcester on 12 Sept. 1804, and 
was hurled at the cemetery in Astwood Road 
on 16 Sept. He married, first, Miss Wood- 

att of Asliperton, Herefordshire, by whom 

e had a soil Charles, and a daughter, now 
Mrs. Badham; secondly, Miss Brown of 
Shrewsbury ; thirdly, in 1873, Mrs. Stephens 
(«?. 1893), widow of a Worcustor merchant. 

AH the works of Noako related to his 
adopted county. They comprised : 1. ‘The 
Humbler in Worcestershire; or Stray Notes 
on Churches and Congregations/ 1848. It 
was followed by similar volumes in 1861 and 
1 864 . 2. ‘ W orcester in Olden Times/ 1849. 
8. ‘Notes and QuorieB for Worcestershire/ 
1866. 4. ‘ Monastery and Cathedral of Wor- 
cester/ 1800. 6. ‘Worcester Sects: aHistory 
of its Roman Catholics and Dissenters/ 1801. 
6. ‘ Guide to Worcestershire/ 1888. 7. ‘Wor- 
cestershire Relics/ 1877. 8. ‘Worcester- 

shire Nuggets/ 1889, He contributed many 
papers on subjects of local interest to the 
‘ Transactions ’ of the W oroester Architectural 
and Arohmologicol Society, and of tho As- 
sociated Architectural Societies. A careful 
examination and analysis of a mass of docu- 
ments found by him in a chest in the tower 
of St. Swithin’s Church at Worcester revealed 
much information on the history of the city. 

[Barrow's Worcester Journal, 16 Sept. 1894; 
information from Mr. Charles Noake.] 

W. E. O. 
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HOBBES, ROBERT (1852-1708 P), writer 
on angling, son of John and Rachel Nobbes, 
was born at Bulwick in Northamptonshire on 
21 July 1662, and baptised there on ]7 Aug. 
(parish register). He was educated first 
at Uppingham school, admitted in 1668 to 
Sidney Sussex: College, Cambridge, graduated 
B.A. in 1671 and M.A. in 10/6. lie was 
vicar of Apethorpe and Wood Newton in 
Northamptonshire as early as 1678, and as 
late as 1690, He was made rector of SauB- 
thorpe in Lincolnshire on 4 Aug. 1702, and 
his successor was appointed on 1 June 1708. 

He published 1 The Compleat Troller, or 
the Art of Trolling,’ London, 1882. _ Ilis 
address ‘ To the Ingenious Reader ’ is in 
great part taken from the dedication of 
Robert Yenables’s book, ‘The Experienc'd 
Angler,’ London, 1662. Nobbes’s book was 
republished in facsimile in 1790. It was re- 
printed in the ‘ Angler’s Pocket-Book,’ Nor- 
wich, 1800 (P), and again in a work with 
the same title, London, 1803 j and in the 1 Olh 
edition of Thomas Best's ‘ Art of Angling,’ 
London, 1814. Chapters iv. to xiii. only 
were used by Best in the eleventh edition of 
his book, 1822. Nobbes’s work is preceded 
by commendatory verses by Cambridge men, 
by some verses of his own, ‘ On the Anti- 
quity and Invention of Pishing, and its 
Praise in General,’ and by a few fines, ‘The 
Fisherman’s Wish,’ of which he may also 
have been the author. In ‘ Notes and 
Queries’ (2nd ser. iii. 288) there is an 
account of a manuscript volume of his, con- 
taining an article on fishing, the record of 
the baptisms of his children till 1701, and 
miscellaneous matter. 

[Graduati Cantabrigiansss ; Blakey’s Angling 
Literature, p. 321 ; information from Joseph 
Foster, esq., and from the Rev. H. S. Bagahaw 
of Wood Newton ; admission registers of Sidney 
Sussex College, per the Master.] B. P. 

NOBBS, GEORGE HUNN (1799-1884), 
missionary and chaplain of Pitcairn Island, 
horn 16 Oot. 1799, was, according to his own 
account, the unacknowledged son of a mar- 

3 uis by the daughter of on Irish baronet. 

'hrough the interest of Rear-admiral Mur- 
ray, one of his mother’s friends, he, in No- 
vember 1811, entered the royal navy, and 
made a voyage to Australia. Leaving tho 
navy in 1816, he joined a vessel of 18 guns, 
owned by the patriots in South America, 
and, after a sixteen months’ cruise, while in 
charge of a prize, he wa9 captured by the 
Spaniards, and for some time kept a prisoner 
at Callao. On making his escape he rejoined 
his ship. In November 1819 he became a 
prize master on board a 40-gun vessel bear- 
ing the Buenos Ayres colours, but, soon 


deserting her, he landed at Talcahuano 
1 April 1820. On 6 Nov. following h e took 
part in cutting out the Spanish frigate Es- 
meralda from under the Callao batteries and 
for his brave conduct was made a lieutenant 
in the Chilian service. Shortly afterwards 
being wounded in a fight near Arica, he left 
America and returned to England. His 
mother, to whom he had several times re- 
mitted money, soon afterwards died, and he 
took the name of Nobbs ; hut it is not stated 
what he had previously been called. I„ 
1828 and following years he made several 
voyages to Sierra Loone, On 6 Nov. 1828 
he settled on Pitcairn Island, and was well 
received. John Adams [q. v.], the well- 
known pastor and teacher of the Pitcairn 
islanders, died on 29 March 1829, after ap- 
pointing Nobbs to succeed him, The latter 
possessed some knowledge of medicine and 
surgery, and exercised his skill with much 
benefit to the community. In addition, he 
acted as chief of the island, as pastor: and as 
schoolmaster. In August 1862 Rear-ad- 
miral Fairfax Moresby in H.M.8. Portland 
visited the island and conveyed Nobbs to 
England, where, in October and November 
1862, he received opiscopal ordination, and 
was placed on the list of the missionaries of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel, with a salary of 501 . a year. On 14 May 
1868 he relnndcd on Pitcairn Island, and re- 
sumed his duties. In course of time the 
Pitcairn fund committee suggested to the 
islanders that it would be to their advantage 
to remove to Norfolk Island, and, after con- 
sideration, Nobbs and those under liimsettled 
on the latter island on 8 June I860. Heie 
the pastor received an additional 60 1 . a year 
out of the revenue of the island, and his 
people, except a few who returned to Pit- 
cairn Island, lived happily under a model 
constitution given them by Sir William 
Thomas Denison [q, v.], the governor-general 
of the Australian colonies. Nobbs died at 
the chaplaincy, Norfolk Island, on 6 Nov. 
1884, and was buried on 7 Nov. He married 
Sarah Christian, a granddaughter of Flet- 
cher Christian fq. v.J, one of the mutineers 
of the Bounty, by whom he had several chil- 
dren. Two of Iris sons were educated at 
St, Augustine’s College, Canterbury— Sidney 
Herbert Nobbs, who beoarae curate of Pag- 
hom, Ohichesler, in 1882, and George Raw- 
den French Nobbs, who was rector of Lnt- 

S che, Brisbane, Queensland, from 1887 to 

10 , 

[A Sermon preached in St. Mary's Chapel, 
Park Street, Grosvenor Square, on Sunday, 
12 Dec, 1862, by the Rev. G. H. Nob*>s, to 
which is added an Appendix containing Notice 
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of Mr- Nobbs and his flock, 1863, with portrait ; 
Lady Belcher's Mutineers of the Bounty, 1870, 
pn. 186 et seq.,with portraits of Nobbs and two 
of bis daughters; Bath Chronicle, 22 Jan. 1885, 
« *• Tasmanian Tribune, 13 March 1876.] 

P ’ G. C. B. 

NOBLE, GEORGE ( fl . 1795-1806), line- 
engraver, was a son of Edward Noble, author 
of' Elements of Linear Perspective,’ and 
brother of Samuel Noble [q. v.] and William 
Bonneau Noble [q. v.] The dates of his birth 
and death are not recorded. He engraved for 
Boydell’s edition of ' Shakespeare, 1802, a 
scene, ‘Borachio, Conrade, and Watchman,’ 
after Erancis Wheatley, R.A., from ‘ Much 
Ado about Nothing;’ ‘JBaasanio, Portia, and 
Attendants,’ after Richard Westall, R.A., 
feom the 1 Merchant of Venice ; ’ * Orlando 
and Adam,’ after Robert Smirke, R.A., from 
‘As you like it;’ ‘Desdemono in bed asleep,’ 
after Josiah Boydell, from ‘Othello;' and 
‘ Cleopatra, Guards, &o.,’ after Henry Tres- 
ham, R.A., from ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ 
He engraved also the following subjects for 
Bowyer’s sumptuous edition of Hume’s ‘ His- 
tory of England,’ 1800 ; ‘ Canute reproving 
his Courtiers,’ ‘Henry VIH and Catharine 
Parr, 1 ‘ Charles I imprisoned in Oariabrooke 
Castle,’ ‘ Lord William Russell's last Inter- 
view with his Family,’ and ‘The Bishops be- 
fore the Privy Council,’ after Robert Smirke, 
R,A. ; ‘ William I receiving the Crown of 
England,’ after BenjaminWest,P.R.A.; and 
‘The Landing of William III at Torbay,’ 
after Thomas Stothard, R.A. His worn 
possess considerable merit, and include also 
eighteen oval portraits of Admiral Lord Dun- 
can and other naval officers, from miniatures 
bv John Smart, which form part of a large 
plate designed by Robert Smirke, R.A., and 
engraved iby James Porker, in commemora- 
tion of the battle of Oomperdown on 11 Oct, 
1797; ‘MaternalInatruction,’afterBochardt; 
portraits of Lady Jane Grey and Rosamond 
Clifford ; and illustrations to Goldsmith’s 
1 Miscellaneous Works,’ from drawings by 
Richard Cook, R.A. 

[Redgravo’s Diotionary of At lists of tho Eng- 
lish School, 1878 ; Dodd’s Memorials of En- 
gravers in Great Britain, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 
39394-407.] E. E. G. 

NOBLE, JAMES (1774-1851), vice- 
admiral, was the grandson of Thomas Noble, 
who emigrated from Devonshire to North 
America, joined the Moravians, and placed 
his whole property, 4,000/., in thB funds of 
the sect. Thomas’s son Isaac quitted the 
Moravians, but oould only recover 1,400/,, 
with which he bought an estate of 1,400 
acres in East Jersey. He married Rachel 
de Jonoourt, the daughter of a French pro- 


testant, and had a large family. When the 
revolutionary war broke out, he took ser- 
vice in the royal army, and was killed in 
1778. The estate was forfeited at the 
peace, and the widow came to England, 
where she was granted a pension of 100/, a 
year. Three only of the sons survived their 
childhood. Of these, the eldest, Richard, a 
midshipman of the Clyde frigate, was lost in 
La Dorade prize, in 1797 ; the youngest 
De Jonoourt, also a midshipman, died of 
yellow fever in the West Indies. James, 
the second of the threo, born in 1774, en- 
tered the navy in 1787, and, having served 
in several different ships on the home sta- 
tion, was in January 1708 appointed to the 
Bedford of 74 guns, in which he went to the 
Mediterranean ; was landed at Toulon ; with 
the small-arm men, and was present in the 
actions of 14 March and 13 July 1796. He 
was then moved into the Britannia, Hotham’s 
flagship, and on 5 Oct. was appointed to the 
Agamemnon, as acting lieutenant with Com- 
modore Nelson. The promotion was con- 
firmed by the admiralty, to date from 
9 March 1796. 

The service of the Agamemnon at this 
time was particularly active and dangerous 
[see Nelson, Hobatio, Viscount], and 
Noble’s part in it was very distinguished. 
On 29 Nov. 1795 he was landed to oarrv 
despatches to De Vins, the Austrian general, 
then encamped above Savona. He was 
taken prisoner on the way and detained for 
some months, when he was exchanged. He 
rejoined the Agamemnon at Genoa about 
the middle of April 1796. A few days 
later, 25 April, he was in command of one 
of the boats sent in to cut out a number of 
the enemy’s store-ships from under the bat- 
teries at Loano. While cutting the cable 
of one of these vessels Noble was struck in 
the throat by a musket-ball. ‘It is with 
the greatest grief,’ Nelson reported, ‘I have 
to mention that Lieutenant James Noble, a 
most worthy and gallant officer, is, I fear, 
mortally wounded.’ Noble’s own account 
of it is : * I was completely paralysed, and 
my coxswain noorly finished me by clapping 
a “ tarnaket,” in the shape of a black silk 
handkerchief, on my throat to stop the loss 
of blood. Luckily a mate stopped me from 
strangulation by cutting it with Mb knife, 
to the great dismay of the coxswain, who 
assured him I should bleed to death. The 
hall was afterwards extraotod on tho oppo- 
site side.’ 

In June Noble followed Nelson to the 
Captain, and in J uly was placed in temporary 
command of a prize brig fitted out as the 
Vernon gunboat. In October he rejoined 
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the Captain as Nelson’s flag-lieutenant ; went 
with Nelson to the Minerve, was severely 
wounded in the action with the Sahina on 
20 Dec. 1790, and on the eve of the battle 
of St. Vincent returned with Nelson to the 
Captain. In the battle he commanded a 
division of boarders, and, assisted by the 
boatswain, boarded the San Nicolas by the 
spritsail-yard. For this service he was pro- 
moted to be commander, 27 Feb. 1797. On 
his return to England he was examined at 
Surgeons’ Hall, and obtained a certificate 
that ‘ hie wounds from their singularity and 
the consequences which have attended them 
are equal in prejudice to the health to loss 
of limb.’ The report was lodged with the 
privy council, but, ‘ as a voluntary contribu- 
tion to the exigencies of the State,’ ho did 
not then apply for a pension, Some years 
later, when he did apply, he was told that 
‘their lordships could not reopen claims so 
long passed where promotion had boon re- 
ceived during the interval.’ In Maroh 1708 
he was appointed to the command of the 
sea fencibles on the coast of Sussex, and on 
29 April 1809 was advanced to post rank. 
He had no further service, and on 10 Jan. 
1887 was promoted to he rear-admiral on 
the retired list. On 17 Aug. 1840 he was 
moved on to the active list ; and on 9 Nov. 
1848 became a vice-admiral. He died in 
London on 24 Oct. 1851. He was three 
times married, and left issue. 

[His autobiography (privately printed) con- 
tains a full account of his family and service 
career. It seems to have been written from 
memory, apparently about 1880, and is not 
accurate in details. It says, for instance, that 
when made prisoner in November 1796 he was 
taken before Bonaparte for examination, a thin 
young man with a keen glance. Bonaparte was, 
at the time, in Paris. O’Byrno’s Naval Biog, 
Diet.; Gent. Mag. 1862, i. 92; Nicolas's 
Despatches and Letters of lord Nelson (soe 
Index); Tucker’s Memoirs of the Earl of St. 
■Vincent, i. 286, 288.] J. K, L. 

NOBLE, JOHN (1837-1892), politician 
and writer on public finance, was born at 
Boston, Lincolnshire, on 2 May 1827. For 
seventeen years he was known in East Lin- 
colnshire as an energetic supporter of the 
Anti-Oorn Law League. Ho came to Lon- 
don in 1 859, entered for the bar, and engaged 
in social and political agitation. He was 
one of the founders of the Alliance National 
Land and Building Society, and joined Wash- 
ington Wilks and others in estubliskiug the 
London Political Union for the advocncy of 
manhood suffrage. In 1801 he was active 
in lecturing on the free breakfast-table pro- 
gramme. In 1804 he was in partnership 


with Mr. O. F. Macdonald as financiul and 
parliamentary agents promoting street rail, 
ways in London, Liverpool, and Dublin. jj» 
actively promoted the election of John Stuart 
Mill for Westminster in 1865, and advocated 
municipal reform in London. In 1870 he be- 
came parliamentary secretary to Mr.Brogden 
M.P. for Wednesburv. On the formation of 
the County Council Union in 1889 he became 
its secretary. He delivered in his day many 
hundreds of lectures on political, social, anil 
financial subjects, habitually took part in th» 
proceedings of the Social Science Congress 
and was lecturer to the Financial Reform 
Association. Ho died on 17 Jan. 1892, and 
was buried at Highgate. 

Noble wrote : 1. ‘ Arbitration and a Con- 
gress of Nations as a Substitute for War in 
the Settlement of International Disputes’ 
London, 1882, 8vo. 2. ‘ Fiscal Reform : Sug- 
gestionsfor a furthor Revision of Taxation, re- 
print ed from the “ Financial Reformer,” ' 1865 
Svo ; a lecture read at the meeting of the 
National Association of Social Science at 
Sheffield. 3. ‘Fiscal Legislation 1842-85; A 
Review of the Financial Changes of the period 
and their Effects on Revenue,’ 1807, 8vo. 
4. ' Free Trade, Reciprocity, and the Ref 
vivers : an Enquiry into the Effects of tie 
Free Trade Policy upon Trade, Manufactures, 
and Employment,’ London, 1869, 8vo. 6. ‘ The 
Queen’s Taxes,’ London, 1870, 8vo. 8 . 1 Our 
Imports and Exports,’ 1870, 8vo. 7. 1 Na- 
tional Finance,’ 1876, 8vo. ‘ Local Taxation,' 
1876, 8vo. 8. ‘Facts for Liberal Politicians,’ 
1880, revised and brought up to date as ‘Facts 
for Politicians’ in 1892. 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Library; Memoir by 
Herbert Perris preflxod to Facts for Politicians, 
1802.] G. J. H. 

NOBLE, MARK (1754-1827), biographer, 
bom in Digbeth, Birmingham, in 1751, was 
third surviving son of William Ileatlej 
Noble, morchant of that city. His father 
sold, among many other commodities, beads, 
knives, toys, and other trifles which he dis- 
tributed wholesale among slave traders, and 
he had also a large mill for rolling silver and 
for plating purposes. Mark was educated at 
schools at Y ardley, W orcestershire, and Ash- 
bourne, Derbyshire. On the death of liis 
father lie inherited a modest fortune, and 
was articled to Mr. Barber, a solicitor of 
Birmingham. On the expiration of his in- 
dentures he commenced business on his own 
aocount, hut literature and history proved 
more attractive to him than law, and he 
soon abandoned the legal profession. In 
1781 he was ordained to the ouraoii‘8 of Bad- 
deBleyOlinton undPaokwood, Warwickshire. 
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On the sudden death, a few weeks afterwards, 
of the incumbent, Noble was himself pre- 
aented to the two livings (‘ starvations,’ be 
called them). Noble, now a married man, 
took a house at Knowle, Warwickshire, 
conveniently situated for both his parishes. 
Here he divided his interests among his con- 
gregation, his books, and a farm. 

B In 1784 Noble produced oue of bis most 
valuable compilations, ‘ Memoirs of the Pro- 
tectorol House of Oromwell,’ The Earl of 
Sandwich showed much approbation of his 
labours, and N oble was thenceforth a frequent 
imest at Hinehinbrook, and a regular corre- 
spondent of Lord Sandwich. Lord Leicester, 
afterwards Marquis of Townshend, likewise 
became a warm patron, and appointed Noble 
his chaplain. On the recommendation of Sand- 
wich and Leicester Lord-chancellor Thurlow 
presented Noble to the valuable rectory of 
Banning, Kent, in 1786. In this lovely spot 
he lived for forty- two years. He was elected 
F.S.A. on 1 March 1781, and contributed five 
papers to the ‘ Archreologia.’ He waB also 
F.S.A. of Edinburgh. He died at Harming 
on 26 May 1827, and was huried in the 
church, where a monument was erected to 
his memory. 

Noble’s writings ore those of on imper- 
fectly educated, vulgar-minded man. His 
ignorance of English grammar and composi- 
tion renders his books hard to read and occa- 
sionally unintelligible, while the moral re- 
flections with which they abound are puerile. 
His most ambitious work, ‘ Memoirs of the 
Protectoral nouae of Cromwell,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 
London, 1784 (2nd edit., ‘with improve- 
ments,’ 1787), contains some useful facts amid 
a mass of error. Bo th edit ions were severely 
handled by Richard Gougli in the preface to 
his ‘Short Genealogical View of the Family 
of Oliver Oromwell’ (printed as a portion of 
the ‘Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica’ 
in 1780), and in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
for June 1787 (p. 016), and by William 
Richards of Lynn in ‘A Review, 1 &c,, 8vo, 
1787. A copy containing unpublished cor- 
rections belongs to his descendant s. Curly le, 
however, made much use of the hook in his 
‘Oliver Cromwell’s LetterB and Speeches,’ 
though he treated the author with scant 
respect. Out of his spare materials Noble 
contrived to make two volumes which he 
called ‘ The Lives of the English Regicides,’ 
8vo, Birmingham, 1798, a worse book than 
the ‘Memoirs,’ and written in an even sillier 
strain. From the materials left bv the author 
and his own ample collect ionsNobls compiled 
a useful ‘Continuation’ (3 vols. 8vo, Loudon, 
1806) of James Granger’s 'Biographical His- 
tory of England. 


His other works are : 1. ' Two Disserta- 
tions on the Mint and Coins of the Episcopal 
Palatines of Durham, ’4to, Birmingham, 1780. 
2. ‘ A Gonealogioal History of tho present 
Royal Families of Europe, the Stadtholder<. 
of the United States, and the Succession of 
Popes from the Fifteenth Century to the 

? resent time,’ 16mo, London, 1781. 3. ‘An 
Iistovical Genealogy of the Royal House of 
Stuarts from Robert II to James VI,’ 4la, 
London, 1793, 4. 1 Memoirs of the illus- 
trious House of Medici,’ 8vo, London, 1797. 
5. ‘A History of the College of Arms,’ 4to, 
London, 1804 (some copies are dated 1805). 

Noble’s library, which was sold in Decem- 
ber 1827. included the following manuscripts 
by him (for prices and purchasers’ names see 
‘ Gentlemon’sMagazine, ’March 1828, pp. 252- 
263) : ‘ LiveB of the Fellows of the Society of 
Antiq nariss ’ (1 esold at the sales of the libraries 
of John Gough Nichols in 1873, and Leonard 
Lawrie Hartley in 1885). ‘ History of the 
Records in the Tower of London, with the 
Lives of the Keepers, especially since the 
Reign of Henry VIM.’ ' Catalogue of the 
Lord Chancellors, Keepers, and Commis- 
sioners of the Great Seal.’ ‘History of the 
Masters of the Rolls.’ ‘Lives of the Re- 
corders and Chamberlains of the City of 
London.’ 1 Catalogue of all the Religious 
Houses, Colleges, and Hospitals in England 
and Wales.’ ‘ Account of the Metropolitans 
of England, commencing with Archbishop 
Wareham in 1 504.’ ‘ Catalogue of Knights 
from the Time of Henry VIII.’ ‘ Catalogue 
of all the Peers, Baronets, and Knights 
created by Oliver Cromwell.’ ‘ Catalogue of 
Painters and Engravers in England during 
the Reign of Goorge HI.’ * Continuation of 
t hs Earl of Orford’s Catalogue of Engravers.’ 
‘ Account of the Seals of the Gentry in Eng- 
land since the Norman Conquest.’ ‘ Anuals 
of the Civil Wars of York and Lancaster.’ 
‘ Life of Alice Ferrers, the Favourite of Ed- 
ward III.’ ‘ Life of the Family of Boleyn, 
particularly of Queen Ann Boleyn, with the 
Life of her daughter, Queen Elizabeth.' ‘Life 
of Queen Mary, exhibiting that part only 
of her character which represents her as a 
splendid PrincesR.’ ‘ Relation of tho Am- 
bassadors and Agents, with other illustrious 
Foreigners who were in England during the 
Reign of King James I.’ ‘ The Progresses 
of James I, exhibiting in a great measure 
his Majesty's private life.’ ‘ Memorabilia of 
the Family or Killigrew.’ ‘ Particulars of 
the Family of Wykeham, Bishop of Win- 
chester, bring a continuation of Lowth’s His- 
tory.’ ‘ Hist oTy of the Dymokes, Champions 
of England.’ ‘Curious Particulars of the 
learned Dr. Donne.’ ‘ Genealogical Momoirs 
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of the Imperial and Royal House of Buona- 
parte, including separate Memoirs of the 
Ministers, &c. of the Emperor.’ ‘ Memoirs 
of the Family of Sheridan.’ Another manu- 
script by Noble, entitled ‘Biographical Anec- 
dotes,’ in twelve volumes, was also in the 
Hartley Library Sale Catalogue, 1885. 

The following manuscripts are still in the 
possession of his descendants : ‘ A History of 
Banning,’ so full of personal allusions to the 
parishioners that the executors declined to 
publish it. 1 A Catalogue of engraved por- 
traits, great seals, coins, and medals, &c., 
illustrative of the History of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland,’ six vols. 4to. ‘ Catalogue 
of Artists,’ two vols. 4to, ‘ Catalogue of His- 
torical Prints,' seven vols. 8 vo. ‘ History of 
the illustrious House of Brunswick,’ &c. fob 
* Prelatical, Conventual, and other Ecclesi- 
astical Seals,’ 4to. ‘ Places of Coinage and 
Moneyers,’ See., 4to. 'A History of the Family 
of Noble from 1590.’ ‘ A Collection of Let- 
ters written to Mr. Noble from 1766 to the 
time of his death, including as many as three 
hundred letters from Lord Sandwich.’ 

A very juvenile portrait of Noble, engraved 
by R. Hancook, is prefixed to the first edition 
of hi 8 ‘ Memoirs of Cromwell.’ An oval por- 
trait, engraved by J, K. Sherwin, is prefixed 
to the second edition. 

[Colvile’s Worthies of Warwickshire, pp. 648- 
551; Gent. Mag. 1827 pt. ii. pp. 278-9; Cham- 
bers’s Illustr. of Worcestershire.] G. G. 

NOBLE, MATTHEW (1818-1876), 
sculptor, was bom at IlackneBS, Yorkshire, in 
1818. He studied art in London under John 
Francis (q. v.], a successful sculptor. Noble 
exhibited one hundred works — chiefly busts 
— at the Royal Academy. In 1846 ho made 
his first appearance there as the exhibitor of 
two busts, one being of the Archbishop of 
York. Later subjects included J. Francis, 
sculptor (1847) ; the Bishop of London 
(1849) ; the Archbishop of York, a statuette 
(1849); W.EUv, R. A. (1860); Sir Robert 
Peel, a bust (1861), and a statuette (1862) 
afterwards executed in marble for St, 
George’s Hall, Liverpool; the Duke of Wel- 
lington (1852); the Marquis of Anglesey 
and Michael Faraday (both in 1855) ; Queen 
Victoria (1867); Joseph Brotherton, M.P. 
(1867) ; Sir Thomas Potter, and the Prince 
Consort. The four last-mentioned busts be- 
long to Maucheeter. In 1854 he executed a 
relievo in bronze, ‘Bridge of Sighs,’ and 
another of 1 Dream of Eugene Aram,’ to 
form part of a monument to be ereoted over 
the grave of Thomas Hood. In 1856 he 
gained the commission, after a very keen 
competition, for the execution of the Wel- 


lington monument at Maucheeter. In 1350 
he modelled a colossal bust of the Prince 
(Jon sort, to be executed in marble, for the city 
of Manchester. He was afterwards commi/ 
sioned by Thomas Goadsby, mayor of 
Chester, to execute a statue of the Prince Con" 
sort in marble.uine feet high ; the monument 
was presented by Goadsby to the city and 
forms part of the Albert memorial in Albert 
Square. In 1859 he executed a statue of Dr 
Isaac Barrow in marble ior Trinity College' 
Cambridge; it was engraved in the ‘ArtJoar- 
nal ’ for 1859. There is also an engraving; in 
that journal for 1876 of his Oliver Cromwell 
which was executed in bronze, and was prei 
sented by Mrs. Elizabeth S. Heywood to the 
city of Manchester. Other works by him in- 
clude the statue of Sir James Outram on the 
Victoria Embankment ; of the queen at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital (engraved in the ‘ Art 
Journal’) ; of the first Bishop of Manchester 



1 Waterloo Place, London. Of his ideal works 
engravings appeared in the ‘ Art Journal 'of 
, * Purity ’ (1868) ; * The Angels,’ ‘ Life, Death, 
and the Resurrection,’ a mural monument 
(1861); ‘Amy and the Fawn;' and ‘The 
Spirit of Truth,’ a mural monument (1872). 

Noble was of exceedingly delicate consti- 
tution. ThB death of a Bon m a railway acci- 
dent early in 1876 ruined his health, and he 
died on 28 J une 1876. He was buried at the 
cemetery at Brompton. 

[Art Journal, 1876, p. 276 ; Royal Academy 
Catalogues; Inauguration of the Albert Me. 
morial, Manchester, 1867 ; Manchester Official 
Handbook ; Graves’s Diet, of Artists.] A. N. 

NOBLE, RICHARD (1684-1718), orimi- 
nal, son of a coffeehouse-keeper at Bath, was 
born in 1684, and recoived a good education, 
lie was articled as clerk to an attorney, and 
entered the profession on reaching manhood. 
Of hod moral character, he soon began to use 
his professional position to cheat his clients. 
About 1708 Noble was applied to for legal 
assistance by John Sayer of Biddlesden in 
Buckinghamshire, owner of various proper- 
ties worth 1,8001, a year. Sayer had married 
a woman of profligate disposition, named 
Mary, daughter or Admiral John Novell 
[q. v.], and was on very had terms with hie 
wife. Noble soon became unduly intimate 
with the lady. In 1709 he was empowered 
to draw up a deed of separation between her 
and Sayer, and he harassed Sayer by various 
suits in chancery connected with his wife’s 
separate estate, ne was now living with 
Mrs, Sayer, who on 6 March 1711 bore him a 
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aon. Thereupon Sayer brought an eotion for 
criminal conversation against Noble, and in 
January 1718 be procured a warrant em- 
powering him to arrest Mrs, Sayer, ' as being 
gone from her husband, and living in a loose, 
dishonourable manner.’ On 29 Jan, Saver, 
accompanied by two constables, proceeded to 
a house in George Street, the Mint, where 
Mrs. Saver was then living with Nobleand 
hermother,nowMrs. Saluabury. The visitors 
were admitted, but Noble no sooner saw Sayer 
than he drew his sword and ran him through 
the heart. Noble and the two women were 
arrested, were committed to the Marshalsea, 
and were arraigned at Kingston assizes. 
Noble pleaded self-defence, but was con- 
demned to death, and was executed at Kings- 
ton on 29 March 1718. The two women 
were acquitted. 

[geo two anonymous pamphlets: (1) 'A full 
Account of tlia Case of John Sayer, Esq., from 
the time ofhis unhappy Marriage with his Wife 
to his Death, including tho whole Intrigue be- 
tween Mrs. Sayer and Mr. Noble,' London, 1713; 
m A Full and Faithful Account, &e., with 
additional details relating to the trial and to 
Noblo’s behaviour in tho MnrShalsea, and con- 
fession, London, 1713. Tho legal aspects of 
the murder are nlso treated in The Case of Mr. 
Bichard Noble impartially considered, by a 
student of the Inner Temple, London, 3713.] 

G. P. M-Y. 

NOBLE, SAMUEL (1779-1853), en- 
graver, and minister of the 'new church,’ 
was horn in London on 4 March 1779. His 
father, Edward Noble Id. 1784), was a book- 
seller, and author of ‘ Elements of Linear 
Perspective,’ 1772, 8vo. His brothers, Georgs 
and William Bonneau Noble, are separately 
noticed. His mother provided him with a 
good education, including Latin, and he was 
apprenticed to an engraver. His religious 
convictions were the result of a roaction, in 
Ms seventeenth year (1796), against Paino’s 
‘Age of Reason, he appears to have antici- 
pated, as a natural deduction from Paine’s 
remises, that denial of the real existence of 
esua Christ which Paine did not publish till 
1807. About 1798 he fell in with Sweden- 
borg’s' Heaven and Hall,’ as translated (1 778) 
by William Oookworthy [q, ▼.] At first re- 
elled, he afterwards became fascinated by 
wedenborg’a doctrines, and attackedliimself 
to the preaching of Joseph Proud [q. v.], at 
Gross Street, Hatton. Garden. In his profes- 
sion he acquired great skill as an architectural 
engraver, and made a good income. 

Proud urged him to the ministry of the 
‘new church’ as early as 1801, and ha occa- 
sionally preached, but declined, in 1 805, as 
being too young, invitation to take charge of 
Y 01 . xiv. 


the Cross Street congregation. He was one 
of the founders (1810) of the existing ‘ So- 
ciety for printing ana publishing the writ- 
ings of Emanuel Swedenborg ; ’ and assisted 
in establishing (1812) a quarterly organ, ‘The 
Intellectual -Repository and New Jerusalem. 
Magazine,’ of which till 1880 he was the chief 
editor and principal writer. In 1819 he re- 
signed good prospects in his profession to be- 
come the successor of Thomas P. Churchill, 
M.D., a minister of the Cross Street congrega- 
tion (then worshipping in Lisle Street, Leices- 
ter Square). Hewaa ordained on Whitsunday, 
1820. His ministry was able and effective, 
though his utterance was ‘ marred by some 
defect in his palate' (White). The con- 
gregation, which had been overflowing under 
Proud, and had since declined, was raised 
by Noble to a more solid prosperity, andpur- 
ehased (about 1829) the chapel in Cross 
Street, then vacated by Edward Irving. In 
addition to bis regular duties he engaged in 
mission work as a lecturer both in London 
and the provinces. Ilis ‘Appeal,’ whioh 
' among Swedenborgians . . . holds the same 
place that Barclay’s “ Apology ” does among 
the quakers ’ (White), originated in lectures 
at Norwich in reply to the ' Anti-Sweden- 
borg ’ (1824) by George Beaumont, minister 
at Ebenezer Chapel (independent methodist) 
in that city. Coleridge characterises the 
‘Appeal ’ os ‘ a work of great merit,’ and re- 
marks that ‘ as far as Mr. Beaumont is con- 
cerned, his victory is complete.' 

Noble’s leadership ofhis denomination was 
not undisputed. His first controversy was 
with Charles Augustus Tulk (1780-1849) 

( q. v.], a rationaliser of Swedenborg’s theo- 
ogy, who was excluded from tho society. 
Nome was the first to develops a doctrine 
whioh, by many of his co-religionists, was 
viewed as a heresy. lie held that our Lord’s 
body was not resuscitated, but dissipated in 
the grave, and replaced at the resurrection by 
a new and divine frame. Hence the contro- 
versy between ' resuscitationists ’ and * dissi- 
pationisls ; ’ John Clowes [q. v.l and Robert 
Hindmarsh [q, v.] rejected Noble’s view, 
but his chief antagonist was William Mason 
(1790-1863). In support of Noble’s position, 
a ' Noble Society ’ was formed. 

In 1848 Noblo suffered from cataract, and, 
in spite of several operations, became per- 
manently blind. He revised, by help of 
amanuenseB, the translation of Swedenborg’s 
1 Heaven and Hell,’ giving it the title, ‘ The 
Future Life’ (1851), He died on 27 Aug. 
1853, and was buried at Highgate cemetery. 
His chief publications are: 1. ‘ThePlenary 
Inspiration of tbe Soriptures asserted and tho 
Principles of their Composition investigated,’ 
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London, 1825, 8vo: 2nd edit. 1856. 2. 'An 
Appeal on behalf of tbs . . . Doctrines . . . 
held by the . . . Now Church/ &c., 1826, 
12moj 2nd edit. 1838, 8vo, was enlarged and 
remodelled, omitting personal controversy ; 
to the 12th edit. 1893, lflmo, were added 
indexes; French transl. St. Amand, 1802. 
S, ‘Important Doctrinesof the True Christian 
Religion/ &c., Manchester, 1846, 8vo. 4, ‘The 
Divine Law of the Ten Commandments/ 1848, 
8vo. 

[Memoir by ‘William Bruce, prefixed to third 
(1856) and lator editions of the Appeal ; White’s 
Swedenborg, 1 867, i. 290, ri. 618 sq. ; information 
from James Speirs, esq.] A. G. 

NOBLE, WILLIAM BONNE AU (1780- 
1831), landscape painter in water-colours, 
born in London on 13 Sept. 1780, was 
youngest son of Edward Noble, author of 
‘ Elements of Linear Perspective/and brother 
of Samuel and of Georgo N oble, both of whom 
are separal ol y not iced. Ills mother was sister 
of William Noble (of a different family), a 
well-known drawiug-masler, who succeeded 
to the practice of his father-in-law, Jacob 
Bonneau [q. v.L and died in 1805. Young 
Noble began life as a teacher of drawing, and 
for some years met with success, but being 
ambitious of obtaining a higher position iu bis 
profession, be spent two successive summers 
in Wales, and made many beautiful sketches 
ofita scenery. Several water-colour paintings 
from his sketches were sont to tho Royal Aca- 
demy, and in 1809 three of these, a ' View 
of Machynlleth, North Wales/ ‘ Montgomery 
Castle/ and a ' View near Dolgel ly/ were hung. 
Next year, however, his drawings wore re- 
jected, and although he had two views of 
Cliorlton and Bexley, in Kent, in the exhibi- 
tion of 1811, be never recovered from what lie 
regarded as an indignity. Beingdisappomted 
inlove at the same time, he took to dissipated 
courses, and in November 1826 he made a 
desperate but unsuccessful attempt upon his 
life in a fit of delirium. He died of a dcclino 
in Somers Town, London, on 14 Sept. 1831. 

Noble left in manuscript a long poem on- 
titled ‘ The Artist.’ 

[Memorial notice by bis brother, the Rev. 
Samuel Noble, in Gent, Mag. 1B31, ii. 374 ; 
Royal Academy Exhibition Catalogues, 1809- 
1811.] R. E. G. 

NOBLE, WILLIAM HENRY (1834- 
1892), major-general royal artillery, eldest 
" T> Noble, rector of Athboy, 00 . 

ndson of Dr. William New- 
o of Armagh, was bora at 
anagli, 14 Oct. 1834. He 
College, Dublin, where in 


] 866 he graduated B. A. with honours in ex- 
perimental science, and proceeded M.A., in 
1869. At the end of the Crimean war i'ugt 
before taking his first dogree, he passed for 
a direct commission in the royal artillery in 
which he was appointed lieutenaut 6 March 
1 860. He became captain in 1866, major in 
1875, lieutenant-colonel in 1882, and brevet 
colonel in 1886. From 18Gltol868heserved 
as associate-member of the ordnance Belect 
committee for carrying out balistic and other 
experiments in scientific gunnery. He was 
then appointed to tho staff of the director- 
general of ordnance, and subsequently acted 
until 1876 as a member of the experimental 
branch of that department at Woolwich 
serving as member or secretary of numerous 
artillery committees, on explosives, on range- 
finders, on iron armour and equipment, &c. 
In 1875 be received the rank of major, and 
returned to regimental duty. ] le was posted 
to a field battery, but immediately after was 
sent to the United States as one of the British 
judges of weapons at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion at Philadelphia.. lie was member and 
Beoretury of the group of judges of the war 
section, and byspecial permission of the com- 
maudcr-in-chief of tho United States army 
visited all the arsenals, depots, and manu- 
facturing establishments of war material in 
t liat country. In June 1877 he was sent to 
India as member and acting secretary of a 
special committee appointed by the Marquis 
oil Salisbury to report on tlio reorganisation 
of the ordnance department of the Indian 
army and its manufacturing establishments 
in the three presidencies, lie was employed 
on this duty from February 1876 to Novem- 
ber 1878, when, on the breaking out of the 
Afghan war, lie was appointed staff officer of 
tho Hold train of tho Oandahar field force, 
lie organised the field train at Siikhur, and 
commanded it on its march through tlieBolan 
Pass (medal). In 1880 he was posted to a 
field battery at Woolwich; in April 1881 be- 
came a member of the ordnance committee, 
and in J uly 1 886 was appointed superinten- 
dent of Waltham Abbey royal gunpowder 
factory. Oureaching bis'fifty-fifth birthday 
in October 1889 he was retired under the age 
clause of the royal warrant with the rank of 
major-general, but ns it was found that Ms 
experience and qualifications could not he 
spared, he was restored to the active list in 
1800, and continued at W altliam, Very large 
quantities of prismatic gunpowder (E. X.E. 
and 8. B. O.) were manufactured at Waltham 
Abboy or by private contract from his disco- 
veries, which, by permission of the war office, 
were protected by a patent granted to him in 
1886, The manufacture of oordite, which is 
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now in. progress, is understood to have been 
largely due to Noble’s researches. He died 
at Thrift Ilall, Waltham Abbey, 17 May 
1892 , aged 67. Noblo married in 1801 Emily, 
daughter of Frederick Marriott, one of the 
originators of the ‘ Illustrai ed London N ews,' 
by whom be had two sons and four daughters. 

‘ Noble, who was an F.R.S. London, and a 
member of various other learned societies, 
was author of ' Report of various Experiments 
carried out under the Direction of the Ord- 
nance Select Committee relative to the Pene- 
tration of Iron Armour-plates by Steel Shot, 
with a Memorandum on the Penetration of 
Iron Ships by Steel and other Projectiles,’ 
London, 1886 j ‘ Useful Tables (for Artil- 
lerymen). Computed by W. H. N.,’ London, 
1874; 'Descent of W, H. Noble from the 
Blood Royal of England,’ London, 1889. 

[Army Lists; obituary notice in Times news- 
paper, 21 May 1892 ; Boy. Soc. Cat. 8c. Papers ; 
Bnt. M us. Cat. of Printed Books ] II. M. C. 

NOBYS, PETER (Jl. 1520), master of 
Corpus Ohristi College, Cambridge, was son 
of John Nobys, sometime of Thompson, 
Norfolk, and of Rose, his wife. He graduated 
B.A. at Cambridge in 1601, M.A. 1604, be- 
came fellow of Christ’s Oollego in 1603, and 
was appointed university pronoher in 1614. 
On 18 Feb. 1616-0 he obtained the rectory of 
Laudbeaoli, Cambridgeshire, and by 1610-7 
had proceeded B.D. In the same year he 
was promoted to be master of Corpus Ohristi 
College, and graduated D.D. in_ 1 610. Ob- 
taining from the Bishop of Norwich a license 
of absence from Ms benefice of Landboacb, 
and letters testimonial as to bis life fromtbe 
university, ha sot out for Rome in 1519. 
During bis visit bo obtained from Leo X a 
privilege dated 9 Cal. Feb. 1 619 (i.e. 24 Jon,), 
and addressed to the master and fellows 
of Corpus Christ! College, granting for the 
term of twonty-five years apostolical in- 
dulgences and pardons ’to all sinners of 
either sex who shall he truly penitent . . . 
if so he they should attend the public pro- 
cession of the oollego on Corpus Ohristi, or 
should be of the congregation at mass in St. 
Benedict's on. that day.’ Nobys was ‘ gene- 
rally reckoned of good understanding and 
aciund learning, lie caused to he compiled 
a register douationum, called "the whyte 
book of Dr. Nobys,” and it is evident from 
the only extract remaining, which contains 
"some observations of keepeinge courts,” 
that he was versed in the laws of tbs land.’ 
It was during his mastership that the tiled 
roofs of the ohambers of the college on the 
east side were repaired (Willib and Qla.es:, 
i. 256). He further gave 187. 0s. 4cL for the 


celebration of his obsequies and those of Ms 
father and mother in St, Benedict’s Church 
on tlio eve of St. Martin, and a large collec- 
tion of hooks, of which a catalogue is noticed 
in Masters's ‘ History ’ (p. 71). Nobys also 
co-operated with Sir Thomas Wyndhani in a 
donation of 180 works to the prior and con- 
vent of Thetford, ‘ on condition of paying to 
Dr. Nobys five marks during his natural life, 
and finding him a stable, two chambers,’ &c., 
foiling which condition Nobys was to have 
a right of distraint on the manor of Lynfortk 
and Santon. Nobys was a legatee under the 
will of Sir Thomas Wyndkam, dated 22 Oct. 
1621. 

About midsummer 1628 NobyB resigned 
his mastership and benefice, lie reserved 
from the former a pension of fifty marks per 
annum. In the rectory be was followed by 
‘ Mr, Cuttyng, who agreed to allow him five 
marks a year out of the profits till be should 
obtain some other ecclesiastical preferment 
of that value.’ Ho was alive at least two 
years after, when he was an executor of the 
will of John Saintwarye. Nobys’s will is not 
at the Prerogative Court. 

[Cooper’s AtliBme Cant. i. 82 ; Coles MS. vi. 
38 ; Masters’s Hist, of Corpus Christ! Coll. ed. 
Lamb ; Nicolas's Tost. Yetusta, p. 584 ; Willis 
and Clark’s Architect. Hist, of the University 
of Cambridge; Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge; 
Martin's Jlist, ofTownof Thelford, p. 143, App. 
p. 60 ; Collins’s Peorago, v. 209.] W, A. S. 

NODDER, FREDERICK r. (d. 1800 P), 
botanic painter and engraver, appears to 
have been the son of a Mr. Nodder residing 
in ronton Street, Leicester Square, who from 
1778 to 1778 exhibited some paintings on 
silk and pictorial subjects wrought in human 
hair at lbs Society of Artists’ exhibitions. 
In 1786 Nodder first appears as an exhibitor 
at tkeRoyal Academy ot drawings of flowers, 
and in 1788 he is styled ‘botanical painter to 
her Majesty.’ Nodder supplied the illustra- 
tions, drawn, etched, and coloured by himself, 
to various botanical Works, such as Thomas 
Martyn’s ‘Plates ... to illustrato LinniBus’s 
System of Vegetables ' (1788), and ‘Flora 
liusiica’ (1792-1794). He also published, 
with similar engravings, a work entitled 
‘ Vivarium Natuno, or the Naturalist’s Mis- 
cellany,’ the text of which was edited by 
George Shaw [q. v.], F.R.S. This work en- 
tered over twenty-four volumes, from 1789 to 
1818. Nodder appears to bavo died about 
1800, and the publication was carried on by 
Ms widow, Elizabeth, the plates being sup- 
plied by Richard P. Nodder, apparently a son. 
The latter afterwards obtained some repute 
as a painter of horses and dogs, and was an 
occasional exMbitor at the Royal Academy, 

mm2 
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ptHist. of English Engravers, 
Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 33408 ) ; Graves's Diet, of 
Artists, 1760-1880; Catalogues of the Society 
of Artists and Royal Academy.] L. C. 

NOIL, Bib ANDREW (i. 1607), sheriff 
of Rutland, was eldest son of Andrew Noel 
of Dalby-on-the-Wolds, Leicestershire, by his 
second wife, Elizabeth, daughter and heireBS 
of John Hopton of Hopton, Staffordshire, 
and widow of Sir John Perient. The father, 
Andrew, on the dissolution of the monasteries, 
obtained a grant of the manor and site of the 
preceptory of Dalby-on-the-Wolds, and of 
the manor of Purybeore, Staffordshire, lie 
served as sheriff for Rutland three times — 
under Henry VIII, Edward VI, and Mary — 
and represented the county in the parliament 
of 1663. lie died in 1662, and was sucoeeded 
at Dalby-on-the-Wolds, and Brooke, Rut- 
land, by his son Andrew. 

Andrew served three times as sheriff of 
Rutland (1687, 1696, and 1600), and repre- 
sented the county of Rutland in throe of 
Elizabotli's parliaments, viz. in 1686, 1688, I 
and 1693. He was also elected to represent 
the county in Elizabeth’s last parliament, in 
1601, As sheriff at the time he made his 
own return. The return was accordingly t 
questioned in the house by Seneant Harris, i 
Sir John Harington, Noel's colleague in the 
representation of the shire, affirmed 1 of his 
.own knowledge he knew [Noel] to be very 
unwilling ; but the freeholders made answer 
.they would have none other.’ The house 
declared the return void (D’Ewes, Journals 
of Parliament, p. 626). Noel’s son Edward 
was elected in His place (Part Papers, 1878 ; 
Return of Members, passim). 

He was dubbed knight at Greenwich by 
Elizabeth on 2 March 1686 (Metcalfe, 
Knights, p. 136), and on 7 Feb. 1692 was 
included m a commission to inquire into the 
death of Everard Digby (Cat State Papers, 
Dom. 1692, p. 181 ; cf. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
3rd Rep. p. 160). He died on 10 Oct, 1607 
at Brooke, his Rutland seat, and was buried 
atDalbyon8Doc. (Hart iSoc.iii.3), Besides 
Brooke, hedied seised of the manor of Brough- 
ton alias Nether Broughton, held of the lung 
in capite by the service of one knight’s fee 
(Exon. 6, Jao. 1), and also of the manor and 
parsonage of Dalhy-on-the- Wolds, and cer- 
tain lands, part of possessions of the late 
dissolved Hospital of St. John of Jerusalom 
(JOhcnoiB, Leicestershire, iii, 249), He also 
neldlands inStathem under lease from Queen 
Elizabeth, dated 11 May 1683 (?6. ii. 367). 

Sir Andrew married Mabel, daughter of 
Sir James Harrington of Exton, Rutland 

S he died on 21 Jan. 1603, and was buriod at 
, alby). By her hq left fgup ggpg and three 


daughters: (l)Sir Ed ward[q.v.]j (2) Charles 
dieu 1619, aged 28, unmarried, and buried a I 
Brook; (3) Arthur, bom 1698; (4) A fe! 
ander, bom 1602, afterwards seated at Whit- 
well in Rutland, married to Mary, daughter 
of Thomas Falmer of Carlton, Northamp- 
tonshire, and father to Sir Andrew Noel 
Whitwell. ” ' 

Of the daughters, Luey married W illiam 
lord Eure; Theodosia married Sir Edward 
Cecil, afterwords viscount Wimbledon (she 
died in Holland, and was buried in the col- 
legiate church of Utrecht) ; Elizabeth mar- 
ried George, lord Audley in England and 
earl of Oastleliaven in Ireland. 

Sir Andrew is usually described as a cour- 
tier, but that designation belongs to hie next 
younger brother, IIenby Nodi, (cl. 1697). < one 
of the greatest gallants of those times,' who 
was a gentleman-pensioner of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Fuller describes Henry ( Worthies, p. 
187) as 1 for person, parentage, grace, gesture 
valour, and many other excellent parts’ 
among which skill in music, among the first 
rank at court.’ 'Though his lands and liveli- 
hoods,’ Fuller continues, * were but email, 
having nothing known certain but his 
annuity and pension, yet in state pomp, 
magnificence, and expence he did equalize 
barons of great worth.’ Elizabeth)) dis- 
pleasure at Henry Noel’s extravagance led 
her, it is said, to compose the rebus; 

Tho word of denial and lottor of 50 

Is that gentleman’s nnmB who will novar be 
thrifty 

(Walpole, Royal and Noble Authors, and 
Peox’b notes on Shakespeare printed with 
his Life qf Milton , p. 225; Nichols, Pro- 
gresses of Elizabeth, ii. 462), On 11 July 
1689 Henry Noel was grantod lands to the 
yoarly value of one hundred marks for the 
term of fifty years ( Cal , Hatfield MSS. iii. 
424). On 27 Sept. 1692 he was admitted 
M. A. at Oxford, on the occasion of the queen's 
visit (Wool, Fasti, i. 216). Ho died on 
26 Feb. 1600-7 from a calenture or burning 
fever, due to over-violent exertion in a com- 
petition with an Italian gentleman at the 
game called balonne, ‘ a kind of play with a 
great ball tossed with wooden braces upon 
the arm,’ By her majesty’s appointment he 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, in the 
chapel of St. Andrew (Nichols, Leicester- 
shire, ubi supra). 

[For gonealogy aoe Hill’s Hist, of Market 
Harborough, p. 217 ; Dugditlo’s Baronage of 
England, ii. 435 ; Burks's Extinct Baronetage, 
387; Collins's English Baronetage, in. i. 93; 
Camden’s Visitation of Leicester, 1619, in Bari, 
Soc. iii. 3 ; Nichols’s Leicestershire, ii, 367, 114, 
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iii.249. The mistake in Burke’s Baronetage and 
elsewhere of making Sir Andrew’s mother his 
father’s first wife is corrected in Camden's Visita- 
tion, and expressly in Collins’s Baronetage, 
Sea also Burke’s Commoners, iv. 173; Fuller's 
Worthies; Metcalfe’s Book of Knights ; Betham's 
Baronetage, i. 279, 465 , ti. 44 ; Harl. Soc. ii. 3 ; 
Park’s Topogr, and Natural Ilist, of Hampstead, 
p. 117 i Wood’s Fasti Oxon. ; Nichols’s Pro- 
gresses of Elizabeth ; State Papers, Dom. ; HisL. 
MSS. Comm. Eeports; Return of Members of 
Parliament.] W. A. S, 

NOEL, BAPTIST, second Baeojt Nora 
or RiDKilfaTOif, and third Visooirara Oami»- 
m h md Baeon Hicks ok Ilmiwctok (1611- 
1682), eldest son. and heir of Edward Noel, 
second yiscount Campden [q, v.], was bap- 
tised at Brooke, Rutland, on 18 Oct. 1011. On 
Christmas-day 1032 he was married to Lady 
Anne, second daughter of William Fielding, 
earl of Denbigh, With her the king gave a 
portion of some 8,0007., of which Noel shortly 
lost 2,6007. ‘ at tennis in one day, as I take 
it, to my Lord of Carnarvon, Lord Rich, and 
other gallants ’ ( Court and Times qf Charles I, 
ii. 210). 

On 9 Nov. 1686 a warrant was issued to 
him for keeping his majesty's game within 
ten miles of Oakham, Rutland {Cal. State 
Papers, 1036, p. 470). lie was elected knight 
of the shire to both the Short and Long par- 
liaments ; but, being a royalist, his associa- 
tion with the latter parliament was brief. 
He was mado captain of a Iroop of horse 
and company of foot (1843) in the royal 
army. On 16 March in the same year he was 
made colonel of a rogunont of home, and on 
24 July 1648 brigadier of foot and brigadier 
of horse (Doran, Official Baronage, i. 808). 
On 22 March 1642-8 Grey suggested to the 
Earl of Manchester, spoaker of the lords, 
ths seizure of the ronts of the young Viscount 
Hampden, who had raised a brave troop of 
horse, and was at Beaver Oastlo {Hist. MSS, 
Comm. 8th Rep. ii. 69). In June 1648 he 
plundered Sir William Armyn’e house at 
Osgodhy (ti. 7th Rep. p. la). On 19 July 
1648 it was reported that ‘ Lord Camden in- 
tends to set before Peterborough, and hath 
afar greater forco come ini o Stamford [which 
is] fortifying there ’ (ti. 7th llep. p. 66 5a), 
At the same time Campden House, Glouces- 
tershire, which had been erected not long 
before by the first Viscount Campden at a 
cost of 80,0007,, woe burnt down {Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1644-6, passim : Claud neon, 
Sebellion.ix. 82; Walker, Mist. Discourses, 
p. 128 ; Gardikee, Civil War, ii. 210). In 
1646 Campden was a prisoner in London. 
In August 1646 he had been released on re- 
cognizances (see Lords' Journals, vii. 460, 


477 Ilist. MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. p. 180); 
and in September he obtained a pass to visit 
Rutland. 

On 14 June 1644 he was assessed by the 
committee for the advance of moneys for his 
‘twentieth’ at 4,0007. On 19 May 1648, 
after a long negotiation, his assessment was 
discharged on payment of 1007., he being 
greatly indebted (Cal. qf Committee for 
Advance of Money). The sequestration of 
his estates was ordered on 24 Aug. 1644 
( Commons' Journals, vol. iii.) On 9 July 1046 
his fine for delinquency was set at 19,6687. 
After sundry petitions (see Lords' Journals, 
viii. 467; Ilist. MSS. Comm. Cth Rep. p. 
1 80), this was on 22 Dec. 1646 reduced to 
14,0007., and on 26 OcL. 1647 to 11,0787. 17*. 
On 1 Nov. 1647, after he had paid a moiety of 
this sum aud had entered into possession of 
his estates, his fine was reduced to 9,0007. 
A long poem among the Earl of Westmor- 
land’s manuscripts is entitled ‘A Pepper 
Com, or small rent sente to my Lord Camp- 
den lor y e loan of hie house at Kensington, 
9 Feb. 1661.’ In 1661 Campden was again 
in trouble for some charge laid against him 
before the oommiltee for examinations ( State 
Papers, Dom. ; Council Pooh, i. 88, p. G8, 
6 Feb. 1661). On 8 March he was dismissed 
on entering into a bond of 10,0007. for him- 
self, and m sureties of 6,0007. each, not to do 
anything to the prejudice of the Common- 
wealth and the government, and to appear 
before the counoifupon summons (ib.) 

On the Restoration he was made captain 
of a troop of horse, lord-lieutenant of Rut- 
land (9 Aug. 1080), and justice of the peace 
in 1661 (Doran ; Mist. MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. 
p. 403). He thenceforth devoted himself to 
local affairs, 

Noel died at Exton on 29 OcL 1682, and 
was buried on the north side of the church 
there. The noble monument to his memory 
is by Grinling Gibbons (Walpole, Anecd. 
of Painting, iii. 121). lie was married four 
times, llis first wife died on 24 March 16SG, 
and was buriod at Campden (register at 
Campden and monument at Exton). By 
her he had three children, all of whom died 
young. By his second wife, Anne, widow of 
Edward Bourchior, earl of Bath, and daughter 
of Sir Robert Lord of Liscombe in Bucks, he 
loft no issue. His third wife, Hester, daugh- 
ter and coheiress of Thomas Wotton, lord 
Wotton, was buried at Exton on 17 Dec. 
1619,leaving,witli four daughters, two sons — 
(1) Edward, first carl of Gainsborough, on 
whom his father settled 8,0007, a year whon 
he married, in 1062, Elizabeth Wriothesley, 
daughter of the Earl of Southampton, lord- 
troasuror ; (2) Henry Noel of North Luffen- 
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ham. Cnmpden’s fourth, -wife, Elizabeth 
Bertie, daughter of Montague Bertie, earl of 
Lindsay, lord great chamberlain, survived her 
husband, and was buried at Exton on 1C Aug, 
1688. By her he had nine children, among 
them Catharine, who married John, earl of 
Rutland ; and Baptist Noel, ancestor to the 
later Earl of Gainsborough. 

[For authorities see under Noel, Sin Atfnnnw, 
and text. In Wright's Rutland there is a view 
of Baton House, and in Hull's Market Har- 
borough there is a sketch of Brooke Hall.] 

W. A. S. 

NOEL, BAPTIST WRIOTHESLEY 
(1798-1878), divine, bom at Leiglitmount, 
Scotland, on 16 July 1798, was the sixteenth 
child and eloventh son of Sir Gerard Noel- 
Noel, hart., and younger brother of Gerard 
Thomas Noel [q. v.] Educated at West- 
minster School, he proceeded to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where ho was created M.A. 
in 1821. In the samo year he made a tour 
on the continent. On his return Noel began 
to read for the bar with a special pleader in 
the Temple, but changing his mind he took 
holy orders in the church of England. For 
a short time Noel served as curate of O 03 - 
sington in Leicestershire, but in 1827 he 
became minister of St. John's OUapel, Bed- 
ford Bow, London. The chapel was uncon- 
seemted, but its pulpit had bean filled for 
many yoars by a succession of able men, 
Thomas Scott, Bichard Cecil, and Daniol 
Wilson had been its ministers: the Thorn- 
tons, William Wilberforce, and Zachary Mac- 
aulay membors of the congregation. De- 
spite his comparative youth for a ohurgo so 
conspicuous, Noel was an immediate and 
marked euccose, and he was speedily recog- 
nised as a leader among evangelical church- 
men in London. In 1886 ho addressed a 
letter to the Bishop of London on the spi- 
ritual condition of the metropolis, which was 
fruitful in far-rcachiug results. Home and 
foreign missions equally enjoyed his aid ; but 
he declined to countenance the early ' mani- 
festations’ associated with the followers ol' 
Edward Irving. In 184.0 he conducted on 
inquiry, under the direction of the committee 
of education, into the condition of the ele- 
mentary schools in Birmingham, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and other towns. In the follow- 
ing year he brought out an Anti-Cornlnw 
tract, ‘A Plea for the Poor,’ which had a 
wide circulation, and called forth many re- 
plies. In the some year Noel was gazetted 
one of her Majesty’s chaplains. In 1846 he 
visited some of the stations of the Evan- 
gelical Society in France, and in tho sume 
year helped to set on foot the Evangelical 
Alliance. 


His intimate relations with evangelical 
nonconformity make less surprising the step 
which Noel took in 1848. Tho result of the 
Gotham case [tee Goriu,m, U eoh.se Ooh- 
nuuus], which drove some high churchmen 
into the fold of Borne, helped to send Noel 
into tho ranks of the baptists. Iletookfaie- 
well of his congregation on Sunday, 3 Dec 
Early in 1849 he put forth a long essay on 
tho union of church and state, in which 
while expressing admiration for many of his 
‘ beloved anil honoured brethren’ who re- 
mained in the establishment, he sought to 
prove that the union of church and state was 
at once uuscripturnl and harmful. He also 
ventured a confident prophecy that the esta- 
blishment was 1 doomed/ At first he seems 
to have hesitated as to his future course. 
For a time he attended tho parish church of 
Hornsey; but on 25 March 1819, in answer 
to an invitation conveyed during the service, 
ho preached at the Scottish church in .Regent 
Square, his first appearance in a noncon- 
formist pulpit. He then took the oaths pre- 
scribed by Goo. Ill, and in May preached 
in the Weigh IIouso Ohnpel. A still more 
decisivo stop fullowod. On 9 Aug. 1849 he 
was pnblicly rebaptised by immersion in 
John Street (baptist) Chapel, hard by the 
building where ho had himself longpreached. 
To the ministry of John Street Chapel he 
acceptod a call in tho following September, 
and continued there with marked success 
until he resigned the charge on entering his 
seventieth year in 1868. As a nonconformist, 
despite his strong viows as to church and 
state, Nool refrained from joining the Libe- 
ration Society, or appearing on its platform. 
In 1864 he again visited tliBVaudois. During 
tho American civil war ho vigorously sup- 
ported tho causo of tho north, particularly 
ut a great moetlng in tho Freo Trade Hall, 
Manchester, in June 1863. Tho case of (1. IV, 
Gordon, who was oxocuted for participation 
in tho Jamaica outbreak, excited his warn 
sympathy in 1805, and in the following year 
he vindicated Gordon’s conduct in a pam- 
phlet. Noel was president of the Baptist 
Union in 1856 and in 1 807. The last fcwyears 
of his lifo wore mainly epont in retirement, 
After some months of ilL-healtk he died at 
S lanmoro, Middlesex, on 10 Jan, 1878, and was 
there buried. Noel married in ] 826 the eldest 
dauglilor of Peter Baillio of Dookfour, In- 
verness-shire. Of imposing mion, with a 
clear voice, a good delivery, and a groat 
command of forcible language, Noel was 
one of the most popular preachers of his day. 
Throughout his life he was an ardent con- 
troversialist, but was sometimes wanting in 
judgment. 
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In addition to many other tracts, letters, 
and sermons, he published : 1. ‘Meditations 

on Sickness and Old Age,’ 1887. 2. 1 Notes 
of a Tour through the Midland Counties of 
Ireland,' 1837. 3. ‘ The First Five Centuries 
of the Church,’ 1839. 4 . 1 Infant Piety,’ 1840. 
o, ‘ A Plea for the Poor,’ 1841. 6. ‘ Christian 
Missions to Heathen Nations,’ 1842. 7. ‘ The 
Case of the Free Church of Scotland,’ 1844. 
8. ‘Doctrine of the Iloly Scriptures respect- 
ing Union,’ 1844. 9. 1 Essay on the Union of 
Church and State,' 1848. 10. ‘The Messiah. 
Five Sermons,’ 1848. 11. ‘Notes of a Tour 
in Switzerland,’ 1848. 12. ‘ Sermons preached 
in the Chapels Royal of St. James's and 
Whitehall,’ 1848. 13. ‘The Christian's Faith, 
Dope, and Joy,’ 1849. 14. ‘Essay on Christian 


Valleys of Piedmont,’ 1866. 18. ‘ The Doom 
of the Impenitent Sinner,' 1869. 19, ‘ Ser- 
mons, ’ 2 vols., 1869. 20. ‘ England and India, 1 

1859. 21. ‘ The Fallen and their Associates, 1 

1860. 22. ‘Freedom and Slavery in the 
United States of America,’ 1803. 28. ‘The 
Case of W. Gordon, Esq.,’ 1806. He edited 
‘A Selection of Psalms and Hymns,’ 1863, 
and ‘ Hymns about Jesus,’ 1808. 

[TheBaptistHandbook, 1871: Debrett’sGenoa- 
logieal Peerage, 1844. art. ‘ Gainsborough, Earl 
of,’ Romilly's Graduati Cantabngieneos, 18SG, 
p 279 ; Hist, of the Free Churches of England 
(dkcata and Miftll), 1892, pp. 609, 608 ; Suudny 
at Homo, 1808, pp. 391, 409 ; Timas, 24, 28, 
30 Nov., and 1 Dee. 1848 ; Record, 20 and 27 Jan, 
1878; Pioby’s Annals of the Low Church Party, 
1888, i. 330; Julian’s Diet, of Hymnology, 1892, 
p. 809.] A. R. fl. 

NOEL, EDWARD, first Bahon Noel of 
IIujlLNgton and second VlSCOtrai (Jamf- 
dun (1682-16 13), eldest son and heir of Sir 
Andrew Noel [q. v.],was horn at his father's 
“eat of Brooke, being baptised there on 
2 July 1682. By substitution he served as 
lmight of tho shire for Rutland, in place of 
his father, in the parliament of 1001. He 
served in the Irish ware, where ‘ he was a 
knight hanoret’ (epitaph atOampden). He 
was knighted by Mountjoy in Ireland in 1602 
(Sue, An tii/, MIS, ; Doyle, Official Baronage, 
i. 808). On 13 Nov. 1009 he received a 
grant in fee farm of the manor of Glaxton 
(Framland Hundred, Leicestershire) along 
with Thomas Philipps, gent. This manor 
shortly after passed into the possession of the 
Earl of Rutland (Nichols, Leicestershire, 
li, 183). On 2 April 1011 an inquisition was 
taken into his holding in Lyfield Forest (see 
Cal. State Papers, Dorn. James I, cxeiv.) 
Three years later he is described as master of 


the game in Lyfield Forest, Rutland, and re- 
ceived instructions from the king to prohibit 
hunting there for three years (ib, Lrxviii. 
109). The bailiwick of the forest seems to 
have been conferred on Noel in 1623. In 
1611 he was created a baronet, being the 
thirty-fourth in order. The patent is dated 
20 June 161 1 (Nichols, Progresses ef James I, 
ii. 420). In the following year (1012) the 
king visited Brooke, Noel's seat, coming from 
Aptkorp (Sir Walter Mildmay’s), and, after 
a night’s entertainment there, moved to Bel- 
voir. 

Five years later (1017) the king, being 
at Bui'ley-on-the-Hill, created Noel Baron 
Noel of Rulliugton, by letters patent dated 
23 March 1616-17, tlie patent dispensing with 
the ceremony of investiture (ib. iii. 2C0). He 
took the title from Ridlington, which came 
tn him from his mother, because he had 
lately ‘sold his manor of DalbyinLeicester- 
shire, being his patrimony ana dwelling, to 
the Earl of Buckingham for 29,000/., and lies 
in wait to buy Burley of the Indy of Bed- 
ford, whereon he hath lent money already, 
and so plant himself altogether in Rutland- 
shire ’ ( Court and Times of James I, ii. 2). 
Burley was soon after bought by Bucking- 
ham (Weight, Rutland, p. 30; Stow, Chro- 
nicle, p. 1027 ; Mist. MSS. Comm. 12th Rep. 
App. i. 94 ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. xc. 146, 
xcv. 22, xc. 126, where the name is incorrectly 
given as Sir Andrew Noel). On 21 Fell. 
1020-1 Noel was one of the thirty-three 
lords who signed the ‘petition of thenobilitv 
of England taking exception to the prece- 
dence conferred on Irish and Scotch peers,' 
which tho king took very ill (Nichols, Pro- 
gresses of James, iii. 666 j Walker, Hist. 
Discourses, p. 307 ; Camden Annals). In 
1024 Noel was one of tke eight commissioners 
for the collecting of the first of the three 
entire subsidies (Hist. MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. 
App. p. 401). On 23 March 1026 a warrant 
was issued to him to preserve the game 
within six miles of Durley-on-the-llill 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 10th Rep. App. pt. iv. 
p, 46). On 6 Nov. 1628 the Duchess of 
Lennox and others in Drury Lane petitioned 
the council to give Lord Noel the control 
of his sister, the Countess of Castlehaven, 
who, ‘ living alone, is grown not well in her 
senses, in so much that she had like to have 
fired her own house. Iler brother could do 
nothing without a special order from cOtlnml' 


coheiress of Sir Baptist Hicks j and on the 
occasion of the advancement of the latter 
to the title of Lord Hicks of Ilmington*, 
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"Warwick, and Viscount Campden of Camp- 
den, Gloucester (6 May, 4 OiiarleB I), Noel 
obtained a grant of the reversion of those 
honours to himself and his heirs male in case 
Sir Baptist should die withoutmule issue. Ilia 
father-in-law died in 1629, and Noel entered 
into the titles on 7 Nov. 1629. 

On 18 March 1031 he paid into the ex- 
chequer 2,6001 as a loan for the public ser- 
vice. In April 1686 this was not yet repaid 
(Cal. State Papers, Bom, Charles I, clxxxvi. 

90, cclxxxvi. 43). Campden favoured and 
assisted the attempts to levy ship-money in 
his county (16 June 1036, Hist. MSS. Comm. 
6th Bep. App. p. 402 ; 29 March and 6 April 
1637, Cal. State Papers, Bom. diaries 1, 
cccli. 37, ccclii. 33). Owing apparently to 
his exertions, an unusual surptus of 8001. 
over the assessment was collected. 

Campden was consistently royalist. lie 
followed Charles into the north in 1639, and 
formed one of the council of peers at York 
in 1040. When, on 26 Sept. 1040 (Cal. 
State Papers, Dorn, cecclxviii. 391, the lords 
at York determined to borrow 260,000/. from 
the city for the support of the army till the 
calling of parliament, Oampden was one of 
the six lords appointed to go south and nego- 
tiate with the city. The city tmanimously 
granted the loan (Cal. State Papers, Bom. 
cccelxix. 20). A woek later Campden, being 
‘scrupulous, 'moved that the peers might have 
their security from the king, that the inferior 
pceis might not suffer in guaranteeing the 
loan more than the councillors (11 Opt. 1640, 
ib. cccclxix. 84). On the breaking out of tko 
civil war Campden received a commission 
from Charles to raise five hundred horse, and 
afterwards another for three regiments of 
horse and threo of foot, but died before he 
could fully accomplish the task (D ugh am, 
Baronage of England, ii, 436). On 18 Fab. 
1642-3 ho was ordered by the speaker of llio 
House of Lords to contribute towards the 
charges of the parliament forces (Lords' 
Journals, v. 609 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 6th 
Bep. App. p. 73). 

Campden died on 8 March 1642-3 in the 
king’s quarters at Oxford, and was buried on 
12 March at Oampden, where his wife sub- 
sequently ^September 1684) erected a monu- 
ment, witli an epitaph to his memory by 
Joshua Marshall (Nichols, Leicestershire, 
u.s.) He had five children by his wife 
Juliana : (1) Sir Baptist, third viscount 
Oampden. (2) Henry, styled esquire of North 
Luflenham, Rutland: baptised at Brooke on 
30 Aug. 1615, he waB taken prisoner at his 
house by the forces under Lord Grey inMarch 
1642-3 (Hist. MSS. Comm. 6th Bep, App, 
pp. 78, 79, 18th Bop, p. 1 j Lords’ Journals, v. 
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646, 660 ; Commons' Journals, ii. BSD ; Lords 
Journals, vi. 61) ; he died a prisoner in the 
parliamentary quarters, and was buried at 
Campden on 21 July 1048, where the register 
by mistuko calls him grandson to Edward 
viscount Oampden. (3) Elieubeth, married’ 
John Chaworth, lord viscount Ohaworth nt 
Armagh. (4) Mary, baptised at Brook 
on 20 April 1609, married Sir Erasmus de la 
Fontaine of Kirby-Bellars, Leicestershire. 
(6) Pouelope, baptised on 22 Aug. 1610, and 
buried at Oompdon on 21 May 1633. 

_ After his death Noel's widow, Juliana 
viscountess dowager of Campden, resided at 
Brooke. In April 1643 Blie petitioned to bo 
relieved from the weekly assessment (Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 6th Bep. App. p. 82 ; Lords' 
Journals, vi. 17, 108). After the sequestra- 
tion of her husband's estates she was as- 
sessed at 4,0001. for her composition on 
30 Jan. 1646 (Cal. of Committee for Ad- 
vance of Money, p. 077). She made an in- 
effectual altompt to he relieved of this pay- 
ment. On 7 Nov. 1049, having paid 1,100;., 
slio was ordered to pay an additional BOO/, 
to moke up her half of tho assessment, On 
12 April 1660 the proceedings were stayed. 
Thenceforth Bhe maintained great slate and 
dispensed much hospitality at Brooke. She 
died there on 20 Nov. 1080, and was buried 
ut Campden on 12 Jan. 1080-1 (registrars of 
Brooke and Oampden). 

[Authorities cited in text and under No;r, 
Sib Andbdw.] W. A, S. 

NOEL, GERAKD THOMAS (1782- 
1861), divino, bom on 2 Bee. 1782, was 
second son of Sir Gerard Noel-Nool, bart,, 
and Biaim, only child of Charles Middleton, 
first lord Barham[q. v.l, and was elder brother 
of BaptistWriothosleyNool[q.v.] Sir Gerard's 
oldest son Charles was oreated in 1841 Earl of 
Gainsborough, and thenoeforth the brothers 
were allowed to boar the couvlesy prefix of 
‘ honourable,’ as in the case of sons of peers. 
Gerard was educated at Edinburgh and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, whore ho gra- 
duated B.A. m 1806 and M.A. in 1808. On 
taking holy orders ho hold successively tho 
curacy of Eadwell, Hertfordshire, and the 
vicarage of llainham, Essex, and Bomsey, 
Hampshire. lie was instituted to the last 
in 1840. He was also appointed in 1884 to 
an honorary canonry at winchester. At 
Bomsey he restored the abbey church. Noel 
was for many yoars a close friend of Bishop 
Samuel Wilherforce [q. v.l, who eulogises 
his character, influence, ana worth in a pre- 
face to Noel’s ‘ Sermons preached at Rom- 
soy.’ Noel was twice married, first in 1806 
to Charlotte Sophia, daughter of Sir Lucius 
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O'Brien, and secondly in 1841 to Susan, 
daughter of Sir John Kennaway. He died 
at Itomsey on 24 Feb. 1861. His published 
works were : 1. ‘A Selection of Psalms and 
Hymns for Public Worship’ (a compilation 
which includes compositions of his own), 
1810. 2, ‘ Arvendel, or Sketches in Italy 
and Switzerland,’ 1818. 8, ‘Fifty Sermons 
for the Use of Families,’ 1826, 1827. 4. ‘ A 
Brief Inquiry into theProspectsof the Ohurcli 
of Christ,’ 1828. 6. ‘ Fifty Sermons preached 
at Hornsey.’ Preface by Bishop S. Wilber- 
force, 1868. 

[Debrett’s Genealogical Peerage, 1844, art. 
1 Gainsborough , Bari of ; 1 Romil !y ’s Graduati Oan- 
tabrigienses, 1868, p. 270 ; Foster’s Index Eccle- 
siastics, 1890, p. 130; preface to Sermons 
preached at Hornsey; Julian’s Diet, of Ilymno- 
logy, 1802, p. 809.] A. It. B. 

NOEL, RODEN BERKELEY WRIO- 
THESLEY (1834-1894), poet, born on 
27 Aug. 1834, was the fourth son of Charles 
Noel, lord Barham, who was created in 1811 
first Earl of Gainsborough. His mother 
Frances, second daughter of Robert Jocolyn, 
third earl of Roden, was his father’s fourth 
wife. Noel graduated M.A. from Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1868. In 1863 he 
married, and in the same year issued his first 
volume of verse, 1 Behind the Veil, and other 
Poems,’ London, 8vo. His next hook, ‘ Bea- 
trice, and other Poems,’ 1868, 8vo, in which 
the influence of Shelley was strongly marked, 
raised higher expectations. Like its suc- 
cessors, it was distinguished by high purpose 
and refined feeling; like them also, it lacked 
self-restraint, compression, form. Among 
his lator volumes the want of inspiration and 
of melody is lenst felt in hie pathotio ‘Little 
Child's Monument,’ 1881, The ablest of his 
critical writings was his sympathetic, if some- 
what capricious, ‘ Essays upon Poetry and 
Poets,’ London, 1886, 8vo, including papers 
on Ghatterton, Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth, 
Keats, Hugo, Tennyson, aud Walt Whit- 
man. A selection from his poems, with a 
prefatory notice by his friend, Mr, Robert 
Buchanan, was issued in the series known 
as the ‘Canterbury Poets’ in 1892. From 
1867 to 1871 Noel performed the duties of 
a groom of the pnvy chamber to Quo eu 
Victoria. He died very suddenly at Mainz 
on 28 May 1894. By his wife Alice, 
daughter of Paul de Broe, he left a son, 
Conrad Le Despencer Roden, and a daughter, 
Frances, 

His writings, besides those mentioned, in- 
clude ; 1. ‘ The Red Flag and other Poems,’ 
1872, 8vo. 2. ‘Livingstone in Africa: a 
Poem,’ 1874,18mo. 8. ‘ The House of Ra- 
vensburg : a Drama,’ in five acts and in verse, 
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1877. 4. ‘A Philosophy of Immortality,’ 
1882. 6. ‘ Songs of the Heights and Deeps,’ 
1886, 8vo. 6. ‘A Modem Faust and other 
Poems,’ 1888, 8vo. 7. ‘ Life of Lord Byron’ 
( Great Writers’ SerieB), 1800, 8vo. 8. ‘ Poor 
People’s Ohristmas : a Poem,’ 1890. He also 
edited a ‘ Selection from the Poems of Ed- 
mund Spenser,’ 1887, 8vo, and the ‘ Plays 
of Thomas Otway’ for the Mermaid Series, 
1888, 8vo. 

[Art. by J. A. Symonds in Miles’s Poets of 
tho Nineteenth Oentury; Times, 28 May 1894; 
Athenasum, Academy, and Saturday Review, 
2 June 1894; Spectator, lix. 766; Noel’s works 
in the Brit. Mus. Library.] T. S. 

NOEL, THOMAS (1799-1861), poet, 
eldest son of the Rev. Thomas Noel, was 
born at Kirkby-Mallory on 11 May 1799. 
His fathor, who had been presented to the 
livings of Kirkby-Mallory and Elmslhorpe, 
both m Leicestershire, by his kinsman Thomas 
Noel, viscount Wentworth, in 1798, died at 
Plymouth on 22 Aug. 1864, at the age of 
seventy-nine. The son, who graduated B. A. 
from Merton College, Oxford, in 1824, issued 
in 1838 a series of stanzas upon proverbs and 
scriptural texts, entitled ‘ The Cottage Mu6e,’ 
London (printed at Maidenhead), 8vo ; and 
in 1811 ‘Village Verse’ and ‘Byrnes aud 
Roundtslayes,’ London, 8vo. The latter 
volume includes a version of the ‘ Rat-tower 
Legend,’ the ‘ Poor Voter’s Song,’ the once 
well-known ‘Pauper’s Drive,’ often wrongly 
attributed to Thomas Hood, and pretty 
verses on the scenery of the Thames. Noel 
lived for many years in great seclusion at 
Boyne Hill, near Maidenhead ; but in the 
autumn of 1 868 he went to live at Brighton, 
where ho died on 16 May 1861. Miss Mit- 
ford corresponded with him frequently, al- 
though they never met. Among other friends 
were Thomas Vardon, the librarian of the 
House of Commons, and Lady Byron, the 
wife of the poet, who was a distant connec- 
tion. By his wifB Emily, youngest daughter 
of Captain Halliday of Ham Lodge, Twicken- 
ham, Noel left two children. 

The ' Pauper’s Drive ’ and * A Thames 
Voyage ’ are quoted in extenso and justly 
praised by Miss Milford in her ‘Recollec- 
tions of aLiterary Life.’ The former was set 
to music by Mr. Henry Russell in 1839. 
Noel also wrote tho words of the familiar 
song ‘ Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep.’ 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886; James 
Payn’s Literary Rocolleotions, pp. 87-92 ; Misb 
M ilford's Recoil octions of a Literary Life, 1869, 
p.29; GentMag 1861,1,216; DailyTelegraph, 
30 Junel894; Notes and Queries, 1st ser.x, 286, 
360, 463, 7th ser. xii, 486, 8th ser. i. 163, vi. 62, 
160 ; private information,] T. S. 
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NOEL, WILLIAM (1695-1762), judge, 
tlie younger son of Sir John Noel, hurt., of 
Kirby-Mallory, Leicestershire, by bis wife 
Mary, youngest daughter and co-beiress of 
air John Clobery, kt., of Bradstono, Devou- 
-liire, was born on 19 March 1695. He was 
educated at Lichfield grammar school, under 
the Rev. John Hunter ( Works of Thomas 
Newton, Bishop of Bristol, 1682, i. 8), and 
having been admitted a momber of the Inner 
Temple on 12 Feb. 1716, was called to the bar 
on 25 June 1721. At a by-electionin October 
1722 ha was returned to the House of Com- 
mons for tlio borough of Stamford, which 
he continued to represent until June 1747. 
tie defended Richard Francklin, who was 
tried before Chief-justice Raymond in De- 
cember 1731 for publishing a libel in the 
‘Oraftsman’ (Howdll, State Trials, 1810, 
xvii. 602-3). He held the post of deputy- 
recorder of Stamford for some years, and in 
1738 became a kiug’s counsel and a bencher 
of the Inner Temple (28 April). On II l)eo. 
1746 he was appointed a member of the 
committeo for preparing tho articles of im- 
peachment against Lord Lovat ( Commons’ 
Journals, xxv. 21 1), and during the trial hi 
.March 1747 replied to some objections which 
Lovat had raised in his defence (HOWELL. 
State Trials, xviii. 817-19). At the general 
election in July 1747 Noel was returned for 
the borough of West Looe, Cornwall, and 
on 25 Oct. 1749 was appointed chief jus- 
tice of Chester ( Thirty-first Annual Report 
of the Deputy-Keeper of the Bublia Records, 
1870, p. 227). He was again returned for 
West Looe at the general election in April 
1754. Through Lord Hnrdwicke’s inilnonco 
Noel succeeded Thomas Birch ns a justice of 
the common pleas in March 1757, when he 
retired from parliament, but retained tho 
post of chief-justice of Chester (IlAiutis, 
Life of Lord Chancellor Hardwicks, 1847, 
iii. 110-11). On the access ion of his nephew, 
Sir Edward N oel, bart,, to tho barony of Went- 
worth in 1746, Noel assumed the courtesy 
title of * honourable.’ Ho was uovor knighted. 
No speech of his is to he found in tho ‘ Par- 
liamentary History,’ and but few of his judg- 
ments are reported. lie is described by 
Horace Walpole as ‘ a pompous man of little 
solidity,’ ana he is held up to ridicule in 
1 The Oausidicade ’ (1748, Hues 95-106). 
Noel died on 8 Dec. 1762. 

Noel married Elizabeth, third daughter of 
Sir Thomas Trollope, bnrt,, of Oa9owick, 
Lincolnshire, by whom lie had four daugh- 
ters, viz. (1) Susannah Maria, who became 
the second wife of Thomas Hill of Tern Hall, 
Shropshire, and died on 14 Fob. 1760, aged 
41. Their son, Noel Hill, was created Baron 


Berwick on 19 May 1784 ; (2)Ann^w^dbJ 
unmarried ; ( 3) Frances, whomarried Bennet 
third earl of Ilnrborougli, on 8 July Ite’ 
and died on 13 Sept. 1760; and (4) Elira 


beth. 


[Fo‘b’s Judges of England, 1864, viii 349*,. 
M.irtin’s Maulers of the Bench of the Ink’ 
Temple, 1883, p. 71 ; Nichols’s Hist, of Leica 
tershire, 1811, vol. iv. pi. li, pp. 707, 770 »*„ 
Nichols’s Literary Aueedotoe, vi. 102, viii! eeo’ 
Nichols’s Illustrations of Literary History ii’ 
34, iv. 498, vi. 311; Burke’s Extinct Peerim 
1883, p. 578 ; Burko’s Extinct Biironetdgo 1341’ 
p. S80; Gent. Mag. 1767p.338, 1760 pp.103 44V 
1 782 p , 600 ; Official Return of Lists of Members 
of Parliament, pt. ii pp. S3, 65, 76, 89, 99 uo 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 1890 ; Notes and’ 
Queries, 8th sor. ii. 387.] G. F. R. B 


NOEL-FEARN, HENRY (1811-1888) 
miscellaneous writer and numismatist rs»» 
ClIItlSi’JlAS.] ' *• 


NOEL-HILL, WILLIAM, third Barov 
B nnwunr (ii. 1842). [800 Hill.] 

NOKE or NOKES, JAMES (d. 1692 P), 
actor, belonged to a family whoso name, ac- 
cording to Malone, waB properly Noire. It is 
variously spelt Noko, Notes, Noulie, and 
Noakes. Tliomas Noke was yeoman of the 
guard to Ilenry VIII, and Ashmole supplies 
a pedigreo of Nolte orNnake of Bray. James 
was, according to Tliomas Brown (‘Letters 
from the Dead to the Living,’ Works, ii. 18 
ed. 1707), in early life tho keeper of a ‘Nick- 
nnclcatory or toy-shop . . . ovor against the 
Exchange ’ in Corn! nil. lie joined in 1669 
tho company assembled at the Cockpit by 
R liotles, being one of six boy aolors who com- 
monly acted women’s parts (Dowsras, Roscius 
Anr/iicamis). In tho same company was Ro- 
bert Nokes (d. 1673 P), an older brother. Ab 
D ownes speaks of both simply rs Nokes, it 
is at times impossible to tell which actor is 
mount. Ilis first mention of Nokes is as 
Norfolk in ‘ King Henry VIII.’ Fepys Baw 
this at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 1 Jan. 1603-4. 
It had possibly been played before. On ac- 
count of the insignificance of the part, 
Davies ( Dramatic Mhcellanios), and after 
him Bellchamhers, in Ills edition of Cibber’s 
1 Apology,’ assume this to have been Robert 
Nokes, Curll, iti 1 The History of the Eng- 
lish Si age,’ which I10 attributes to Betterton, 
assigns the part to Jamos, and says that 
‘ King Charles the Second first discovered 
his excellencies as ho was acting the Duke 
of Norfolk in Shalcaspenre’s “ Henry VHI.’” 
The first part that eon safely be assigned 
him is Florimel in the 1 hi aid in the Mill’ oE 
Beaumont and Pletchor, which he played, 
1659, as a member of Rhodes’s company at 
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the Cockpit in Drury Lone (Downes) or 
elsewhere, When the company come, as the 
Duke’s, under the control of Sir William 
D'Avenant [q. v.L Nokes was the original 
Puny in Cowley's ‘Cutter of Coleman Street,’ 
,it Lincoln’s Inn Fields (18 Dec. 1061). The 
part of Menanthe in Sir Robert Stapleton’s 
‘Slighted Maid,’ acted, not foT the first 
time, 28 May 106S, is assigned to Nokes the 
younger. In the following year J ames was Sir 
Nicholas Cully iu Etherege’s 1 Comical Re- 
venge, or Love in a Tub,' licensed for print- 
ing 0 July 1664, and, 13 Aug., Constable of 
France in Lord Orrery’s ‘Henry V.’ On 
J0 Aug. 1667 he was Sir Martin Mar -all in 
Dryden's play of that name, based on a 
translation by the Duke of Newcastle of 
‘ L’ktourdi ' of Moliere. Dryden purposely 
adapted the part to the manner of Nokes's 
acting, and it was his best rdle. With one 
or two exceptions the parts played by Nokes 
are all original. On 0 Feb. he was Sir Oliver 
Cockwood in Etherege’s ‘ She would if she 
could.’ Ninny in Shadwell’s ‘ Sullen Lovers, 
or the Impertinents/ followed, 5 May. In 
1609 ho played Sir Arthur Addel in ‘ Sir 
Solomon, or the Cautious Coxcomb,’ adapted 
bv Caryll from ‘ L’Ecole des Femmes.’ Iu 
the piece played before the court at Dover, in 
May 1070, Nokes wore an exceedingly short 
laced coat, deriding the French fashion of 
dreBs. The Duke of Monmouth gave him from 
his side his own sword (which Nokes kept ‘ to 
his dying day’), and himself budded it on, 
that Nokes ‘ might ape the French.’ At ‘ his 
first entrance he put the king and court into 
an excessive laughter, and the French were 
much chagrined to see themselves aped by 
such a buffoon as Sir Arthur’ (Downes), In 
Betterton's ‘Amorous Widow, or Wanton 
Wife/ adapted from Georges DanJin, Nokes 
was Sir Barnaby Brittle. In 1071 the com- 
any migrated to Dorset Garden. Here, in 
671, Nokes was Old Jordan in the ‘ Citizen 
turn’d Gentleman, or Mamamouclii/ adapted 
by Ravenscroft from ‘M. de Porceausnac ’ 
and ‘ Lc Bourgeois Gentilhomme ’ of Molibre. 
Nokes in this 1 pleased the kiug and court 
better than in any character except Sir Mar- 
tin Mairall ’ (Downes). He was also Mr. 
Anthony in the Earl of Orrery’s play of that 
name. Genest assumes tlial in 1672 he was 
Monsieur de Paris in Wycherley’s ‘ Gentleman 
Dancing Master.’ His name nppaars to Bislcot 
in Shadwell’s ‘Epsom Wells/ and to the 
NursB in Nevil Payne’s ‘Fatal Jealousy/ 
licensed 22 Nov. 1672. So much laughter did 
he cause in the last-named part that he was 
♦henceforth known as Nurso Nokes. It was 
doubtless due to tliesuccess of this impersona- 
tion that he played, eight years later, the N urse 
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in the ‘ History and Fall of Caius Marius/ 
Otway’s adaptation of ‘ Romeo and Juliet.' 
In the epilogue to this piece BIrs, Barry 
said : — 

And now for you who here come wrapt in 
cloaks, 

Only for love of Underhill [Sulpitms] and 
Nurse Nokes. 

Meanwhile Nokes had played, in 1673, 
Polonius, and originated, in !676, Bubble, iu 
Durfey’s ‘ Fond llusband, or the Plotting 
Sisters | ’ Toby, in Durfey’s 1 Madam Fickle, 
or The Witty False One ; ’ in 1677 Gripe in 
Otway’s 'Cheats of Scapin;' in 1678 Sir 
Credulous Easy in Mrs. Behn’s ‘ Sir Patient 
Fancy;’ Squire Oldsappin Durfey’s pieco of 
the same name; and, Genest holds, Limber- 
ham in Dryden’s ‘ Limberham, or the Kind 
Keeper;’ also, in 1070, Sir Signal Buffoon 
in Mrs. Belm’s ‘ Feigned Courtezans, or a 
Night’s Intrigue.’ Another female character 
of little importance was played in 1680 — 
viz. Lady Beardly in Durfey’s ‘ Virtuous 
Wife or Good Luck at Last.’ In 1681 Nokes’s 
name appears to six characters, all original, 
consisting of Fetlierfool in Mrs. Behn's 
'Rover, Pt. ii.’ Vindicius in Lee’s ‘Lucius 
Junius Brutus, the Father of his Country;’ 
Sir David DuncB in Otway’s ‘ Soldier’s For- 
tune ;’ Gomez in Dryden’s ‘Spanish Friar;’ 
Sir Timothy Treatail in Mrs. Behn's ‘City 
Heiress;’ and Poltrot in Lee’s ‘Princess of 
Claves.’ In 1682 ho was Doodle in Ravens- 
croft's 1 London Cuckolds ’ and Francisco in 
BIrs. Bohn’s 1 False Count.’ After the union of 
the two companies (November 1682) Nokes 
acted at tke Theatre Royal (Drury Lane) 
Cokes iu a revival of Jonson’s ‘Bartholomew 
Fair.’ In 1684 he was Cringe in the ‘Factious 
Citizen’ (anon.'); in 1086 Blcgsera, ‘an old 
hag/ in Durfoy's ‘ Banditti, or a Lady’s Dis- 
tress; ’ iu 1087 Sir Cautious Fulbank in Mrs. 
Behn’s 'Lucky Ohanoe, or an Alderman’s 
Bargain;’ in 1088 Cocklabraiu in ‘Fool’s 
Preferment, or the throe Dukes of Dun- 
stable/ Durfey’s alteration of Fletcher’s 
‘Noble Gentleman/ and Ihe ElderTelford, a 
part subsequently resigned, in Shadwell’s 
‘ Squire of Alsatia ; ’ in 1689 Sir Humphrey 
Yoddy in Shad well's ‘Bury Fair' and Spruce 
in Carlile’s ‘Fortuno Hunters, or two Fools 
well met ; ' in 1000 Don Lopez inMountfort’s 
‘ S uccessful Strangers/ and Sosia in Dryden’s 
‘Amphitryon;’ and in 1601 Serjeant Either- 
side In ' Ifing Edward the Third, with the 
Fall of Mortimer/ asoribed to Blountfort ; 
Raison in Blountfort’s 1 Green wichPark/ and 
Sir John in a revival of the ‘Blerry Devil of 
Edmonton.’ Those are all the characters 
that can be traced. Though he is stated to 
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have spent muck of Ms time at the ‘ tables 
of dissipation ’ (of. Notes and Queries, i. xi. 
865), Notes retired from the stage with 
money enough to purchase an estate at Tot- 
teridge, neat Barnet, wort h 4.001, a year, which 
he left to his nephew. Here he is supposed to 
have died. According to Oolioy Gibber, Nokes, 
Mountfort, and Leigh all died in the same 
year — 1092. 

Notes was an excellent comedian, to whose 
merit Oibber bears ungrudging testimony, 
pis person was of middle size, his voice clear 
and audible, his natural countenance grave 
and sober, but the moment he spoke ‘ the 
settled seriousness of his features was utterly 
discharged, and a dry drollery, or laughing 
levity took . , . full possession of him. ... In 
some of his low characters he had a shuffling 
shamble in his gait, with so contentod an 
ignorance in his aspect, and an awkward ab- 
surdity in his gesture, that, had younot known 
him, you could not have believed that, natu- 
rally, he could have had a grain of common- 
sense ’ (Cnvram, Apology, ed. Lowe, i. 146). 
Cibber also says that the general conversat ion 
of Nokes conveyed the idea that he was re- 
hearsing a play, and adds that, though he 
has in his memory tho sound of every line 
Nokes spoke, he essayed in vain to mimic 
him. To tell how he acted parts such os 
Sir Martin Mar-all, Sir Nicholas dully, 
Bamaby Brittle, Sir Davy Dunce, Sosia, &c., 
is beyond the reach of criticism. On his first 
entrance he produced general laughter. ‘ Yot 
the louden the laugh the graver was his look, 
... In the ludicrous durness which, by the 
laws of comedy, folly is ofteninvolved in, he 
sunk into such a mixture of piteous pusil- 
lanimity, and a consternation so ruofully 
ridiculous and inconsolable, that, when ho 
had shook you to a fatigue of laughter, it 
became a moot point whether you ought not 
to have pitied liim. When he debatod any 
matter by himself, he would shut up his 
mouth with a dumb, studious powt, and roll 
his eyes into such a vacant amazement— 
such a palpable ignorance of what 1o think 
of it, that his silent perplexity (which would 
sometimes. hold him several minutes) gave 
your imagination as full content as anything 
he could say upon it’ (id. i. 141 et seq.) After 
n parallel with Leigh, Oibber gave Nokes 
the preference. Davies conjectures that 
Nokes, ‘ whose face was a comedy,’ played 
the Fool to Belterton’s Lear {Dram. Miso, 
ii. 267). Tom Brown abo praises Nokes's 
comio gifts. In Lord Orrery’s ‘ Mr. Antony,’ 
Nokes, armed with a blunderbuss, fought a 
comic duel with Angel, armed with a how 
and arrow. In his elegy on the death of 
Philips, Edmund Smith, quoted by Davies, 
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bears tribute to Nokes’s burlesque gifts'*"^ 
portrait is known. ~ 

[Works cited ; Gonost’s Account of the Stam 
Betterton or Oldys’s History of the EurM 
S^ge.] J. x 

NOLAN, FREDERICK (1784-1864) 
divine, born at Old Rathmines Oastle co 
D ublin, the soat of his grandfather, on 9 Feb 
1784, was third son of Edward Nolan of St’ 
Peter’s, Dublin, by his wife Florinda. In 
1796 he entered Trinity College, Dublin but 
did not graduate, and on 19 Nov. 1808 ma- 
triculated at Oxford as a gentleman com- 
moner of Exeter Colloge, chiefly in order to 
study at the Bodleian and other libraries. 
He passed his examination for the degree of 
B.O.L. in 1806, hut he did not lake it until 
1828, when he proceeded D.O.L. at the some 
time (Fostdr, Alumni O.von. 1716-1886, ft, 
1026). He was ordained in August 1806, and 
after serving curacies at Woodford, Hackney, 
and St. Benet Fink, London, he was presented’ 
on 26 Oct. 1822, to the vicarage of Prittle- 
woll, Essex. In 1814 he was appointed to 
preach tho Boyle lecture, in 1888 tlieBamp- 
ton lecture at Oxford, and during 18384 
the Warburtonian lecture, being the only 
clergyman who bad hitherto been selected 
to deliver these three great lectures in suc- 
cession. 

Nolen enjoyed in his day considerable re- 
putation os a theologian and linguist. His 
religious views were evangelical, and he was 
strongly opposed to the Oxford movement. 
He was a follow of the Royal Society ft 
1882. Some of his works wore printed at 
a press wMeh he set up at Prittlewell. He 
died at Geraldstown House, eo. Navnn, on 
10 Sept. 1804, and was buried in the ances- 
tral vault in Novon churchyard. He was 
married, but loft no issue, and with him the 
family became extinct. 

His chief works wero: 1, ‘ The Romantick 
Mythology, in two parts. To which is sub- 
joined a Letter illustrating the origin of the 
marvellous Iinagory, particularly os it ap 
pears to he derived from Gothiok Mythology, 
4to, London, 1 809. 2. ‘ An Inquiry into 

the nature and extent of Pootick Licence,’ 
8vo, London 1810 ; published under the pseu- 
donym of ‘ N. A, vigors, jun., Esq.’ 8. ‘The 
Operations of the Iloly Ghost, illustrated 
and confirmed by Scriptural Authorities, in 
a series of sermons evincing the wisdom . . . 
of the Economy of Grace,’ 8vo, London, 1818. 
4. ‘An Inquiry into the Integrity of the 
Greek Vulgate, or Received Text of the New 
Testament, etc.’ 8vo, London, 1816 (a‘ Sup- 
plement’ followed in 1880). 5, ‘Fragments 
of a civiek feast : being a Key to Mr. volney’e 
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“Ruins: or, the Revolutions of Empires; by a 
Reformer,” ’ Sro, London, 1819. In this work 
the ‘revolutionary and sceptical opinions ' of 
Volney are refuted. 6. ‘AHarmomcal Gram- 
mar of the principal ancient and modem 
Languages ; viz. the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan, the French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, German, and 
Modem Greek,’ 2 parts, 12mo, London, 1822 
(most of these grammars had oaon published 
separately in 1819 and 1821). 7. ‘ The Ex- 
pectations formed by the Assyrians that a 
Great Deliverer would appear about the time 
of our Lord’s Advent demonstrated,’ 8vo, 
London fPrittlewell printed], 1828. 8. ‘ The 
Time of the Millennium investigated, and its 
Nature determined on Scriptural Grounds,’ 
8vo, London [Prittlewell, privately printed], 
1881. Thelast two works form par tor Nolan’s 
‘Boyle Lectures.’ After their delivery mate- 
rials accumulated under his researches for a 
work of considerable extent, to be entitled 1 A 
Demonstration of Revelation, from the Sign 
of the Sabbath,’ but he did not complete it. 
0. 'The Analogy of Revelation and Science 
established ’ (Hampton Lectures), 8vo, Ox- 
ford, 1883. 10. ‘ The Chronological Prophe- 
cies as constituting a Connected System’ 
(Warburton Lectures), 8vo, London, 1837. 
11. 1 The Evangelical Character of Christi- 
anity . . . asserted and vindicated,’ 18mo, Lon- 
don, 1888. 12. ‘ The Catholic Character of ! 

Christianity as recognised by the Reformed 
Church, in opposition to the comvpttraditions 
of the Church of Romo, asserted,’ 18mo, Lon- 
don, 1839 ; this was the first work published 
in reply to 1 Tracts for the Times.’ 18. 1 The 
Egyptian Chronology analysed, its thsory 
developed and practiaally applied, and con- 
firmed in its dates and details, from its agree- 
ment with the Hieroglyphic Monuments and 
the Scripture Chronology,’ 8vo, London, Ox- 
ford [printed], 1848. 

[Gant. Mag. 18flt.pt. ILpp. 788-BI.] G. G. 

NOLAN, LEWIS EDWARD (1820 P- 
1864), captain 16th hussars and writer on 
cavalry, bom about 1820, was son of Major 
Babington Nolan, sometime of the 70th foot, 
and afterwards British vice-consul at Milan. 
Two brothers, like himself, lost their lives in 
battle. Obtaining a commission in an Hunga- 
rian hussarregiment, he was a pnpilof Oolonel 
Haas, the instructor of the Austrian imperial 
cavalry, and served with theregiment inHun- 
gary and on the Polish frontier. Leaving the 
imperial he entered the British service by 

? urchase as ensign in the 4th king’s own foot 
5 March 1889, and on 28 April was trans- 
ferred to the 16th king^s hussars, then ordered 
to India, as comet, paying thedineronce in the 


value of the commission. lie purchased his 
lieutenancy in the regiment 19 June 1841, 
and his troop 8 March 1860. He was some 
time aide-de-campto Lieutenant-general Sir 
George Frederick Berkeley, commanding the 
troops in Madras, and afterwards extra aide- 
de-camp to the governor, Sir Henry Pottin- 
ger. When the regiment was ordered home in 
1868, Nolan got leave to travel in Russia, and 
visited the principal military stations. He 
was sent to Turkey in advance of the eastern 
expedition to make arrangements for the re- 
ception of the cavalry of the force, and to 
buy up horses. He landed in the Crimea as 
aide-de-camp to the quartermaster-general, 
Colonel Richard (afterwards Lord) Airey 
[q. v.], and was present at the Alma. 

AtBalaklava, on 26 Oct. 1864, by express 
desire of Lord Raglan, the commander-in- 
chief, Nolan carried a written order to Lord 
Lucan, the officer commanding the British 
cavalry, bidding him prevent the Russians 
from carrying away some English guns which 
they had just taken from Turkish troops 
underLiprandi. Thegunswere on the cauBe- 
way heights away on the front of the light 
brigade (Kingbake, v. 218-19). Lucan ex- 
pressed doubt about the meaning of the order, 
and subsequently alleged want of respect to- 
waids himself on Nolan’s part. ‘ Where are 
we to advance?’ he asked; and Nolan re- 
plied, 'There’s your enemy, and there are 
the guns, my lord 1 ’ Lucan, in after years, 
always asserted that the guns were not visible 
where he received the order, although they 
could be plainly seen by Lord Raglan’s staff 
on the higher ground. Lord Cardigan [see 
Buede'N'iii.'l, Jambs Thomas], in command of 
the light brigade, received the order direct 
from Lucan himself, but wrongly understood 
the instructions to mean a charge straight 
down the valley, past the guns, against the 
Russian batteries at the far end. The brigade 
had just got into motion — Cardigan leading, 
with the 18th light dragoons (now hussars) 
and the 17th lanpers as liis first line — when 
Nolan was seen riding obliquely across the 
advance and gesticulating. It was assumed 
that he was malting an excited attempt to 
hurry on the charge, but in reality be appears 
to have been endeavouring, as an officer of the 
quartermaster-general’s staff, to divert the 
brigade from its course down the valley to 
its nearer and intended objective on the right 
front. A fragment of Russian shell from the 
first gun fired struck him on the chest, laying 
it open to the heart. For a moment his body, 
with rigid uplifted sword-arm, was borne 
along the front, and then dropped from the 
saddle in a squadron interval of the 18th dra- 
goons as the brigade swept onward into the 
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'valley of death.’ Twenty minutes later, 
when the survivors of the 'six hundred’ 
were coming in, Cardigan broke out in a 
complaint of Nolan’s interference, but Lord 
Ragian checked him by remarking that just 
before he had all but ridden over Nolan’s 
lifeless body. 

Nolan was a most accomplished soldier — 
he spoke five European languages and seve- 
ral Indian dialects ; he was a superb rider 
and swordsman, winner of some of the stiffost 
steeplechases ever ridden in Madrae, and an 
enthusiast in all relating to his am, with 
unbounded faith in its capabilities when 
rightly handled. He was the author of a 
work on ‘Breaking Cavalry Horses,’ an 
adaptation of Bauchir’s method to British 
military requirements, an edition of which, 
revised by the author, was published pos- 
thumously in 1861, and also of a book on 
'Cavalry’ (London, 1861), which attracted 
a good deal of notice at its first appearance. 
But although a dashing, impetuous soldier, 
Nolan, in the eyes of most of tho officers of 
the cavalry division, was ‘ a man who had 
written a hook/ who was full of new-fangled 
ideas, and was too ready at expressing them. 

[Hart’s Army Lists ; Kinglaka’s Invasion of 
the Crimea, cabinet edition, voh. ii. and iii. and 
vol. v. passim ; Lord George Paget's Light Bri- 
gade is the Crimea, 1881; Nolan’s writings; 
Gent Mag. 1865, pt. i. p. 83; a portrait of 
Nolan from a painting, token in India, appeared 
in the Illnstr. London News, 24 Nov. 1851.1 

H. M. 0. 

NOLAN, MICHAEL (d. 1827), legal 
author, born in Ireland, wae admitted an 
attorney of the court of exchequer in that 
country about 1787, and was called to the 
English bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1702. In 
1793 he published ‘ Reports of Cases relative 
to tho Duty and Office of a Justice of Peace 
from 1701 to 1793/ London, 8vo. Ue prac- 
tised ns a special pleader on the home circuit 
and at the Surrey sessions, gained great ex- 
perience of the details of the poor law, and 
some oelebrity in the legal world as the author 
of * A Treatise of the Laws for the Relief 
and Settlement of the Poor/ London, 1806, 
2 vols. 8vo j 4th edit, in 1826, 3 vols. 8vo. 
As member for Barnstaple in the parliament 
of 1820-6 he introduced, the Poor Law Re- 
form Bills of 1822-8-4. He retired from 
parliament in Marohl824 on being appointed 
justice of the counties of Breeon, Glamorgan, 
and Radnor. He died in 1827. 

Nolan edited the ‘Reports’ of Sir John 
Strange [q.v.], London, 1796, 2 vols. 8vo, 
and was one of the joint editors of the ‘Sup- 
plement’ to Yiner’s ‘Abridgment/ London, 
1709-1808. 8 vole. 8vo. Besides the work 


on the poor laws he published : 1 A Syllabi 
of Lectures intended to bo delivered m Pur. 
suance of an Order of the Hon. Soc. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn in their Hall/ London, 1796, 8vo" 
and a ‘ Speech . . . delivered in the House of 
Commons, Wednesday, July 10, 1822 on 
moving for leave to bring in a Bill to alter 
and amend the Laws for ths Relief of the 
Poor/ London, 1822, 8vo. 

[Wilson’s Dublin Registry, 1788, p. lig. 
Rose's Biogr. Diet. ; Webb’s Compend! Irish 
Biog j Marvin’s Legal Bibliogr. ; Hansard, new 
sor, vols. vii. x.] J. jp. R. 

NOLLEKENS, JOSEPH (1737-1823) 
soulptor, seoond son of Joseph Fronoiscus 
Nollekens [q.v.], was horn in Dean Street 
Soho, 11 Aug. 1737, and was bnptised the 
same day at the Roman catholic chapel in 
Duke Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. After the 
death of ‘ Old Nollekens ’ in 1747, his widow 
married a AVelshman named Williams, and 
settled with her husband in the Principality, 
placing the hoy Joseph with the sculptor 
Peter Scheemakei'B, who, like the elder Kol- 
lekenB, was a native of Antwerp. 

Joseph is said to have been looked upon by 
the denizens of Vine Street, Piccadilly, where 
Scheemakers had his studio, as ‘a civil, in- 
offensive lad, not particularly bright.’ The 
latter part of this description is borne out by 
what we learn of him in lator years. Indeed, 
in everything outside his artistic faculty Nol- 
lekens seems to have exhibited not only the 
ignorance due to a neglected education, but 
a perversity akin to imbecility. He had in- 
herited from his father a passionate love of 
money, which displayed itself even in child- 
hood, Yet the wife of his master said of him 
that ' Joey was so honest, she could always 
trust him to stone the raisins.’ He took a 
sincere delight in modelling, his only other 
diversion being bell-tolling. The lad was at- 
tracted by the prizes offered by the Society of 
Arts, and, according to the books of the society, 
he was in 1760 adjudged 1 6,'. 16s. for a model 
in day of figures; in 1760, for a modelm 
clay, a bas-relief, 811 10s,; and in the same 
year, for a model in clay of a dancing faun, 
10/. 10s. Having amassed a little hoard dur- 
ing ten years of hard work, NoBekens deter- 
mined to visit Italy, He started for lionm 
in 1760. Ilis small stack of money being 
reduced to twenty-one guineas on his arrival, 
he sent to England a model, for which he 
received ten guineas from tho Society of Arts ; 
and in 1762 he was further encouraged by a 
premium of fifty guineas for a marble bas- 
relief of ‘ Timocles conduoLod before Alex- 
ander.’ But the foundation of Ills future 
wealth was probably laid by his introduction 
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in Rome to Garrick, by whom he was re- 
ceived with great cordiality. The actor com- 
missioned him to execute a bust, for which 
twelve guineas ‘in gold ’ were paid. This, 
Nollekens's maiden effort in portraiture, was 
so successful that Sterne, who was in Roma, 
also consented to sit. The result was a bust 
for which Nollekens himself had a great 
naitialitv. Even in his period of full deve- 
lopment' it was held to be among his best 
achievements, as is shown by its intro- 
duction into the sculptor’s portrait by Dance. 
But Nollekens endeavoured to make money 
bv other means during his sojourn in Rome, 
Re took an active part in the traffic in, and 
restoration of, antiques. Ilis first venture in 
this line was the purchase of some fine 
specimens of ancient terra-cottas from 
labourers employed in the gravel-pits at the 
Porta Latina, who had found them at the 
bottom of a disused well. Those, which he 
secured for a very trifling sum, he eventually 
sold to the well-known collector Townley, 
They were included ainongthe marbles bought 
by government after Townley’s death, and 
are now in the British Museum. Other 
wealthy men employed him as their agent 
in the collection of antiques; and he is said 
to have bought great numbers of fragments 
on his own account, to have supplied them 
with missing heads and limbs, which he 
stained with tobacco-water, and then to have 
sold them as dubious treasures for imposing 
sums. By these devices Nollekens amassed 
the meanBto become a speculator oil the Stock 
Exchange, where he was so successful that 
on his return to England in 1770 he was 
able to take the house vacated by Frauds 
Milner Newton, R.A. [q. v.l (No. 9 Mortimer 
Street), and to set up a studio. He brought 
over a large collection of antiques, drawings, 
coins, and casts of his own busts. Thcso 
last he characteristically turned to account 
by filling them with silk stockings, lace 
lufiles, and other articles liable to duty. 

Ilis reputation had already reachod Eng- 
land, and his busts bocamc almost as popular 
among fashionable people as Sir Joshua’s 
portraits. In 1771 lie began to contribute 
regularly to the Royal Academy, and in that 
year was elected an associate. In 1772 lie 
became a Ml member, the king himself con- 
firming the choice, on signing the. diploma, 
by a compliment, and a commission for a 
bust. In the same year the sculptor married 
JfaTy, the second daughter of Saunders 
'Welch. Welch, who succeeded Fielding as 
one of the justices of the peace for West- 
minster, was an intimate friend of Johnson, 
and the latter extended his regard to his 
friend’s daughters. Mrs. Nollekens is de- 


scribed as having claims to he considered e 
beauty; her elegant figure and auburn ring- 
lets, the pride she showed in the compliments 
of Dr. Johnson (who declared he would him- 
self have been her suitor had not his friend 
been too prompt), her avaricious character, 
her petty jealousies, and the exhibitions of 
what Nollekons called her 1 scorney ’ temper 
have all been noted by the pitiless l)iograph6r 
of her husband. Nollekens had chosen a 
partner who ably seconded him in his mania 
lor sordid economies, The description of 
their household is almost incredible, wlieir 
we oonsider that Nollekens was reckoning 
liis income by thousands, and left a fortune 
of 200,0007 Ludicrous tales ore told of his 
own and his wife’s parsimony — how when 
Lord Londonderry sat for his bust on a cold 
day, and put coals on the scanty fire in the 
sculptor’s momentary absence, he was re- 
proved by Mrs. Nollekens ; how Mrs. Nol- 
lekens fed her dogs by taking them to prowl 
round the butchers’ stalls in Oxford Market ; 
how Nollekens pocketed the nutmegs pro- 
vided for tho hot negus at the Academy 
dinners, and purloined the sweetmeats from 
dessert when he dinod out ; how ho sat in the 
darktosave a candle, and wrangled with the 
cobbler for a few extra nails in his old shoes ; 
how ho owned hut two shirts, two coats, 
and one pair of small clothes. Yet Nol- 
lekons reckoned Reynolds and Johnson 
among his friends; ho was capable of sudden 
freaks of generosity, and, especially towards 
the close of his life, would astonish needy 
acquaintances with considerable gifts. In 
his last years, when partially paralysed, and 
in a state of senile imbecility, he was sur- 
rounded by parasites who hoped to benefit by 
Ins will. The Caleb IVliitafoord of Gold- 
smith’s ‘ Retaliation,’ or rather, perhaps, of 
the spurious appendix to the poem, was 
among the more assiduous of these. After 
his wife’s death in 1 817 hie house was man- 
aged mainly by an old female servant, known 
in the neighbourhood as ‘ Black Bet,’ hut 
nicknamed ‘ Bronze ’ by his pupils, from the 
darkness of her skin. In his eightieth, year 
ho made on unsuccessful offer of marriage 
to Mrs. Zoffany, tho painter’s widow. The 
ministrations of aldnd-heartod woman named 
Holt, formerly his wife’s companion, insured 
him a certain decree of comfort for the last 
two years of his lifB. He died in his house in 
Mortimer Street on 28 April 1823, and was 
buried in Padding! on parish church. He had 
remained through life a member of the church 
of Rome, hut was nevor a rigid observor of 
its forms. His will was a curious document, 
with many codioils. The bulk of his large 
fortune, oxter deducting a host of Bmall 
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legacies, he left to Francis Russell Palmer, 
Francis Douce, and Thomas Kerrich [q, v.J 
Sir William Beechey and John Thomas 
Smith, afterwards keeper of tho prints in the 
British Museum, a former pupil, who became 
his master’s biographer, were appointed exe- 
cutors, each receiving a legacy of 100/, All 
the tools and marble on the premises were 
given to his carver, Alexander Goblet. His 
collection of antiques, busts, and models 
were, under his directions, sold by Christie in 
Mortimer Street on S July 1823, and at lhe 
■auctioneer's own rooms in Pall Mall on the 
two days following (seo Sale Catalogue in 
the British Museum with the prices realised 
on the first day). His prints and drawings 
were sold by Messrs. Evans of King Street. 

In person Nollekens was grotesquely ill- 
proportioned. Ilis small stature gained him 
the nickname of ‘Little Nolly’ among his 
intimates ; but hie head was of unusual size, 
his neck short, his shoulders narrow, and his 
body too large. His nose, we are told, ‘ re- 
sembled the rudder of an Antwerp packet- 
boat,’ and his legs were very much bowed. 

The record of Nollekens’s artistic activity 
is long and honourable. From 1771 to 1810 
he was a constant contributor to the Royal 
Academy. His last works shown there in- 
cluded busts of Mr. Ooutts tho banker, Lord 
Liverpool, and the Duke of Newcastle. He 
was a most industrious workor, rising always 
at dawn to water his clay and begin his 
day’s labour. Even when infirmities had 
reduced him to dotage he was fond of 
amusing himself by modelling, and shortly 
before his death executed a little group from 
a design by Beecbev. Among his sitters for 
busts were George III, the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of 
York, the Duke of Cumberland, the Duchess 
of Argyll, Sir Joseph Banks, the Duko of 
Bedford, Dr. Burney, George Canning, Lord 
Cnstlereagh, Lord and Lady Olmrfomont, 
Charles James Fox, Lord Grenville, David 
Garrick, Oliver Goldsmith, Dr. Johnson, 
General Paoli, William Pitt, the Empress 
of Russia, and the Duke of Wellington. By 
his ‘ stock pieces,’ the busts of Pitt and Fox, 
he made large sums. Pitt would never con- 
sent to sit to him, and the bust was modelled 
from a death-mask and from the well-known 
portrait by lloppner. Nollekens is said to 
have sold sovonly-four replicas in marble at 
120 guineas each, and six huudrod casts at 
six guineas. His statue of Pitt in tho 
Senate House at Cambridge, for which he 
received altogether 4,000f, was earned out 
from the same materials. 

Ills work as a sculptor of monuments was 
considerable, the best known being the monu- 


ment to ‘the three captains ’ in Westminster 
Abbey, and that to Mrs. Howard in Corbv 
Ohuroh, Cumberland. The ‘ Cap tains ’men/ 
ment was left in his studio for fourteen 
years, waiting for the inscription. Nollekens 
lost patience at last, and forced a conclusion 
by a personal appeal to George III. Of im 
ideal statues the most popular were tho 
nude female figures, technically known as 
‘ Venuses,’ the best of which were perhaw 
the ‘ Venus chiding Cupid,’ executed for Lord 
Yarborough; the ‘Venus anointing her Hair' 
bought at tho sale by Mrs. Palmer- the 
‘Venus with the Sandal,’ and — his’ own 
favourite production — the V enus seated with 
her arms round her legs, the model of which 
was bought by Lord Egremont, and carved 
in marble after its author’s death by Eossi 
It is now at Petworth. For Townlev 
he restored the small Venus now in the 
British Museum by tho addition of a pair of 
arms. A figure of Mercury, modelled from 
his pupil Smith, and exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1783, Walpole describes as ‘the 
best piece in the wliolo exhibition— arch- 
flesh most soft.’ An indifferent draughts- 
man, and possessing but the scantiest know- 
ledge of anatomy, Nollekens combined taste 
with felicity in seizing upon the character- 
istic points of a sitter. His busts are never 
without vitality. In more ambitious things 
his treatment of the marble is excellent; 
his conventional draperies are well cast, and 
his management of the stock motives of his 
time iB governed by a real sense of deco- 
rative coherence. Modern ideas find no 
presage in his work, but he treated those of 
Iiis duy with skill and intelligence. 

Two portraits of Nollekens— one by Lemuel 
F. Abbott and the other by James Lonsdale 
—are in the National Portrait Gallery. A 
third picture, by Harlow, belonged to the 
Baroness Burdett-Uoutts; and a fourth, by 
an anonymous artist, is in tho Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge. 

[Nollekens and his Times, by John Thomas 
Smith, keeper of the prints in the British 
Museum fa candid and unoomplimentarv bio- 
graphy, from which some deductions have to be 
mane; for tho author, nlthough intimate with 
the sculptor, did not, as ho probably expected to 
do, bonoflt under his will), 1829 — a new edition 
edited by Mr. Edmund Gosso, 1894; Boswell's 
Life of Johnson, ed. Hill; Leslie's Life end 
Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds, continued by Tom 
Taylor ; Redgrave's Dictionary of Artists of the 
British School ; Catalogue of the Sale of Nol- 
lekens ; Hints to Joseph Nollekens, esq,, R.A., 
on bis modelling a Bust of Lord Grenville ; Prin- 
coss Lichtenstein’s Holland House; Wnlpole’s 
Bettors.] W. A. 
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NOLLERENS, JOSEPH FRANCIS 
(1702-1748), painter, commonly called * Old 
Nollekens,’ was bom at Antwerp on 10 J une 
1702 and baptised as Corneille Francois Nol- 
lekens. His father, Jean Baptiste, a painter 
of no importance, practised for a time in 
England, but eventually settled in France. 
There, it is said, the son studied under 
Watteau, whose style and choice of subject 
he to some extent imitated. He certainly 
studied for a time under Giovanni Paolo 
Panini. He came to England in 1783, and 
married one Mary Anne La Sacq, by whom 
he had five children, viz. John Joseph, Joseph 
(the sculptor), Maria Joanna Sophia, Jacobus, 
and Thomas Charles. Of these only J oseph, 
the sculptor, settled in England. 

On his first arrival in this country Old 
Nollekens was much employed in making 
copies from Watteau and Panini. He also 
carried out decorative works at Stowe for 
Lord Cobham, and painted several pictures 
for the Marquis of Stafford at Trentham. 
Sis chief patron, however, was Sir Richard 
Child, earl Tylney, for whom he painted a 
number of conversation pieces, flltes cham- 
pStres, and the like, the scones being laid as 
a rule in the gardens of Wanstead House. 
Several of these were included in the sole 
held at Wanstead in 1822, one, an'Interior of 
the Saloon at Wanstead, with an assemblage 
of ladies and gentlemen,’ fetching the com- 
paratively high price of 127Z.ls. At Windsor 
there is a picture by him in which portraits 
of Frederick, prince of Wales, and his sisters 
are introduced. 

According to Northcote, whose authority 
is said to have been Thomas Banks the 
sculptor, Old Nollekens owed his death to his 
nervous terrors for his property. The fact 
that he was a Roman catholic, and reputsd 
to he a miser, contributed to increase his 
anxiety. Dread of robbery finally threw the 
artist into a nervous illness ; he lingered, 
however, until 21 Jan. 1748, when he died 
at his house in Dean Street, Soho. He wns 
buried at Paddington. 

(Walpolo’s Anecd. of Painting in England; 
Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists of the British School ; 
Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and Engravers ; J. T. 
Smith’s Nollekens and his Times, 1829 and 
1894.] W. A. 

NON Feheigaie, i.e. the Blessed ( fl . 
550P), mother of St. David, was, according 
to the oldest extant life of that saint (that 
by Rioemarchus [q. v.], printed in Cambro- 
British Saints, ed. Rees, 1853), a nun of 
Dyfed or West Wales, who was violated by 
Sant, king of Ceredigion (i. e. Cardiganshire). 
Various genealogies of the saints make licv 
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the daughter of Oynyr of Caer Gawch, who 
was apparently a chieftain of Pebidiog, the 
region in which St. David’s now stands, and 
Rees ( Welsh Saints) assumes that Sant (or 
Sandde) and she were husband and wife. 
All that is certainly known of her is that 
her memory came in time to be revered to- 
gether with that of her eon. Four churches 
in South-West Wales are dedicated to her: 
Llannon and Llanuwchaeron in Cardigan- 
shire, Llannon in Carmarthenshire, and a 
ohapel (near which is St. Non’s Well) in the 
vicinity of St. David's. She was also 
honoured at Altarnon in Cornwall and Diri- 
non in Brittany; a Breton mystery, entitled 
‘ Butez Santez Nonn,’ found at the latter 
place and published in 1837 (Paris, ed. Sion- 
net), gives her legend much as Rioemarchus 
does. Her festival was 8 March. 

["Rees's Walsh Saints, 1836; Cambro-British 
Saints, ed. W. J. Rees ; Myvyrian Archaiology, 
2nd ed, 416, 428 ; IoloMSS. 101, 110, 124, 162.] 

J. E. L. 

NONANT, HUGH db ( d . 1198), bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry, or Chester, was of 
a noble Norman family of Nonant, a bouvg 
between Argentan and Seez. A Hugh de 
Nonant, who may have been the bishop’s 
grandfather, and whom Ordericus Vitalis 
desoribes as ‘ pauper oppidanus,’ was a pro- 
minent opponent of Robert de BelleBme early 
in the twelfth century (Hist. Heel. iii. 423, iv. 
181, Soo. de l’HM. de France). A Roger de 
Nonant occurs as holding land in Devonshire 
between 1169 and 1170 {Pipe Rolls, sub an- 
nis), but there is no evidence as to his rela- 
tionship to the bishop. Hugh's mother was 
sister or the famous Amulf, bishop of Lisieux, 
a see which had been held by Arnulf’s uncle 
John before him {ib. iv. 161, ‘ Annales Uti- 
canses ’). ArnulC says that he brought up 
Hugh from a boy, had him well instructed, 
and gave him five livings in the bishopric of 
Lisieux, worth 1007., as well as a prebond of 
Lisieux at Vassy, and the archdeaconry. 
Afterwards, about 1182, Amulf found oc- 
casion to complain to Ilenry II of Hugh’s 
ingratitude (Epistola, 127). Hugh is alleged 
by Bale to have been educated at Oxford ; this 
is not likely, but he was one of the scholars 
in the service of Thomas Beclcet before 1164. 
lie was already archdenoon of Lisieux, for 
William Fitz-Stephen and Herbert de Do- 
sham distinctly describehim as holding this 
office when in the archbishop’s service ^Ma- 
terials for JSist. of Bcoket, Rolls Sor., iii. 57, 
626). It would appear that he had resigned 
the archdeaconry of Lisieux before 1181 
(Antrim?, Epistola, 121). ntigb was with 
Becket at N ortliampton on 13 Oct. 11 64, whon 
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he asked Gilbert Foliot [q. v.] why he suffered 
the archbishop to bear his own cross (Mate- 
rials, &c., iii, 67). He accompanied Beclcet 
in his exile, but before 1170 was reconciled 
to the king with the archbishop’s consent. 
Hugh now appears to hare entered the royal 
service, and was closely attached to the court 
throughout the rest of the reign of Henry II ; 
he is referred to by Giraldus Oambrensis 
(Opera, iv. 391) and in tliB 1 Gesla Henrici ’ 
(ii. 3) as aclerk and friend of the king. Arnulf 
wrote to Henry that he might employ Hugh 
with confidence, for, though devotion would 
not make him loyal, fear and self-interest 
would ( Epistola , 127). Hugh was made 
archdeacon of Oxford in 1183 by his country- 
man. Walter de Ooutances (Lb Nbvti, Fasti, 
ii. 04), but the first particular mention of him 
in Henry’s service does not occut till 1184, 
when he was sent to Popo Luoina to intercede 
with him on behalf of Henry the Lion, duke 
of Saxony. Hugh found the pope at Verona. 
He returned to Winchester in January 1186, 
and was rewarded for his succpsb by promo- 
tion to the see of Lichfield and Coventry, or 
Chester, as it was ihen commonly styled, 
Gervase of Canterbury (i. 820) says that 
Hugh was 1 thrust into the see,' so that he 
was probably from the start in a position of 
antagonism to the monks at Coventry, to 
whom the right of election belonged. 

In 1180 Hugh was sent on another mission 
to the pope to procure one or two cardinals to 
aotas legates with him in Ireland for the coro- 
nation of Henry’s son John. In December 
he returned with the Cardinal Oclavian ; on 
24 Dec. the two legates, though neither of 
them was a bishop, entered the cathedral at 
Canterbury with their mitres on and thoir 
crosses erect, and on 1 Jan. 1187 they were 
received by the king at Westminster. They 
claimed to have authorit y in all ecclesiastical 
matters, and Archbishop Baldwin, tailing 
alarm at their pretensions, persu adudflenryto 
postpone the coronation and take the locales 
over to Normandy ( Oesta Henrici, ii. 3, 4), 
However, Hugh was first sent to Canterbury 
with the bishops of Norwich and Worcester 
to try and effect an arrangement between the 
archbishop and his monks, but without result, 
On 27 Feb. Hugh went abroad with the 
king, and we find him with Henry at Alen- 
con in August, and at Cherbourg on 1 Jan. 

1188. About 27 Jan. Hugh returned with 
Baldwin to England, and on 31 Jan, he was 
at length consecrated by tbe archbishop at 
Lambeth, nenry himself crossed over on 
80 Jan., and Hugh at ones rojoined him at 
Otford. On 11 Feb., at tho council of Ged- | 
dingtan, Hugh was foremost in violence 
against the monies of Caut erbnry (Epp. Cant. 


p. 269). Immediately afterwards hs was sent 
on a second fruitless orrand to advise sub- 
mission. In March Hugh went over to 
France, and was present at the enactment 
of the Saladin tithe. On 10 June he was sent 
on an embassy to Philip Augustus. Probably 
he remained with the king in France and 
was one of the small band that continued 
faithful to nenry till the last ; he was cer- 
tainly with the king at La Fertfi in Juno 

1189. Like other of Henry’s courtiers, Hug! 
seems to have been at once reconciled to the 
new Icing, and was sent over by Richard to 
EnglancT in AuguBt. He was present at tho 
coronation on 8 Sept., and at the council of 
Pipawell on 16 Sept. On 1 Dec. he wao pro- 
sent at the pacification of Baldwin’s lone 
quarrel with his monks at Canterbury, and 
on 6 Dec. witnessed tho charter of release to 
William the Lion. 

Up to this time Hugh had remained a 
court official, hut he had already become 
involved in a quarrel with his monks at 
Coventry, similar to the one which had caused 
so much trouble at Canterbury. William of 
Newburgh says that as soon as Hugh was 
made bishop ho attacked tho monks, and, after 
stirring up discord between them and their 
prior, took advantage of the Bcandal to expel 
them by forco (i. 396). Gervase of Canter- 
bury (i. 461) says that Richard, in his greed to 
obtain money far the crusade, sold Coventry 
priory to Hugh for three hundred marks, and 
that the monks were expelled on 9 Oct. 1189, 
According t o Giraldus Oambrensis ( Opera, iv. 
64-7), Hugh was repulsed with violence, and, 
coming to London, appealed to the other 
hishopB in the council held at Westminster 
on 8 Nov, ; he obtained the excommunication 
of his opponents, and advised a general sub- 
stitution of secular clergy for monks, pro- 
mising that if the other bishops concerned 
would give two thousand marks to he sent 
to Rome, he would add another one thousand 
out of his own reyonues. Archbishop Bald- 
win opposed this suggestion, and Hugh then 
sot out for Rome with letters from his col- 
leagues. It hardly seoms possible that Hugh 
went to Rome in person, for in Marohll90he 
joined Riohard at Rouon (Epp. Cant p. 324; 
Roe. Hov, iii. 32), The expulsion of tfceraonh 
does not seem to have been finally effected 
till the latter part of 1190, for we know that 
their exile lasted seven and a half years ( Ann, 
Man. i. 64). From Newburgh we learn that 
Hugh gained his end through the assistance 
of William Longchamp. Richard of Deviaes 
says that the ejection of the monks was 
ordered in the council held by Longchamp 
as papal legate at Westminster on 18 Oct. 

1190. On the reoeipt of Hugh’s request the 
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pope had waited six months to give the monks 
in opportunityto appeal, and, ontheirfailuro, 
had confirmed the new arrangement (Wilt, 
Nbwb. i. 895). Riohard of Devizes accuses 
Hugh of having tried to bribe certain car- 
dinals by a promise to attach some of the 
new canonries at Coventry to their Roman 
churches (iii. 440-2). According to Gervase 
(i. 488) the final expulsion of the monks took 
place on Ohristmas-day 1190, after which 
Moses, the prior of Coventry, went to Rome 
in 1191. This agrees with William of New- 
burgh’sstatementthat the appeal of the monks 
arrived too late. After Hugh had fallen out 
of favour, Hubert Walter restored the monks 
by order of the pope on 11 Jan. 1198. 

Apart from lus quarrel with the monies, 
Hugh held a not unimportant place in Eng- 
lish politics during the first few years of the 
reign of Richard. He obtained from Richard 
the office of sheriff of Warwickshire and 
Leicestershire. Archbishop Baldwin at once 
took exception to the tenure of such a post 
by a bishop, and Hugh promised to resign 
after Easter 1190. When he failed to do so, 
Baldwin ordered him to appear before the 
bishops of London and Rochester. Hugh 
thereupon, in a letter to the former, declared 
his readiness to abide by their decision Tie, 
however, appears as sheriff of these counties 
in 1190-1, and again in 1192-4 (Ralph HD 
Diomo, ii. 77-8). On the latter occasion ho 
was no doubt acting in the interest of Earl 
John. In September 1189 Hugh was com- 
missioned by Richard to endeavour to induce 
Geoffrey, the king's half-brother, to renounce 
his election to the orohbishoprio of Y ork. A 
little later he waB again sent to Geoffrey at 
Dover in company with Longcbamp (GIB, 
OiiiB.iv. 376, 378). When GBofl'ray returned 
to England in September 1191, Hugh had 
quarrelled with Longcbamp: Givaldus Cam- 
brensis says that the latter had fried to de- 
prive Hugh of his London house (ib. iv. 416). 
Newburgh says that Hugh was reported to 
have instigated John in his rebellion. Hugh 
certainly took part in tlis pacification at Win- 
chester on 28 July, when he received the 
castle of the Peak, no doubt to hold it in 
John’s interest. When Geoffrey was arrested 
at Dover on 18 Sept. Hugh was foremost in 
denouncing the chanoellor, and at once ap- 
pealed to John. He was present with John 
at the conference of Longchamp’s opponents 
near Reading on 6-6 Oct., persuaded the 
Londoners to proclaim Longcbamp a public 
enemy (ib, iv. 898, 403), ana took the chief 
part in his condemnation in the council of St. 
Paul’s on 8 Oct, Longchamp’s attempted 
flight is graphically hut maliciously described 
by Hugh in a letter which he wrote at the 


time. Hugh’stieatmentofamauwith whom 
ho had hut recently been on friendly terms 
met with not unnatural censure. Peter of 
Blois [q. v.] in particular remonstrated with 
him for his ingratitude, saying that Long- 
champ had looked on him as his other self 
( Epiatola , 89, apud Mignu’b Patroloyia, ccvh. 
278). Hugh was included by Longcbamp in 
the list of his opponents whom he threatened 
with exoommumcation in December 1191, 
On 27 Nov. Hugh was at Canterbury for the 
election of Baldwin’s successor, Reginald 
Fitz-Jocelin [q. v.] During 1192 he waa 
probably busy with his duties as sheriff and 
with his new buildings at Coventry (Ri- 
ohaed ob Devizbb, iii. 440-2). After the 
news of Richard’s captivity in 1193 Hugh 
started for Germany with horses and trait- 
Bure for the king. On his way between 
Canterbury and Dover he was robbed, ac- 
cording to the statement of Giraldus, by men 
employed by Longchamp (Opera, iv. 417 ; 
Ralph de Diodto, ii. 111). lie, however, 
made his way to Germany, but, finding that 
Riohard was hostile to him, thought it pru- 
dent to retire to Prance. Meantime Hugh’s 
brother, Robert de Nonant, had been sent 
to the emperor with treasonable letters from 
John and Philip Augustus. The emperor 
showed the letters to Richard, who never- 
theless asked Robert de Nonant to become 
one of his hostages ; when Robert refused, 


duh, iii. 282-S). After Richard’s return to 
England he ordered, on 31 March 1194 at 
Northampton, that Hugh should attend to 
answer before the bishops for his acts as 
bishop, and before laymen for his acts as 
sheriff. In the followmgyear Hugh obtained 
pardon by a fine of five thousand marks, but 
his brother Robert was kept in prison at 
Dover, where he died (ib. iii. 242, 287). 
Hugh himself probably never returned to 
England, but remained in seclusion in Nor- 
mandy, Before his death he assumed the 
habit of a monk in the Cluniae abbey of Bee 
Helloum. There he fell ill in the autumn 
of 1197, but lingered till the following spring, 
occupied with prayer, fasting, and almsgiving, 
lie died on 25 or 27 March 1198, and was 
buried in the abbey at Bee (Gin. Oamb. iv, 
68-71 ; Ann. Mon. i. 66, ii. 67 ; Gdbvasd ob 
Oantdubdky, i. 662). 

nugh is not a bad type of the official 
prelate of the latter twelfth century — mas- 
terful and contentious, but sagacious and 
learned. As one who ‘ never loyed monks 
or monkhood,’ he finds little favour with the 
monaBtio historians, though they all agree In 
admitting his skill in letters and oratory, 
William of Newburgh describes him as ‘crafty, 
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bold, and shameless, hut -wall equipped with 
learning and eloquence.’ His uncle Arnulf 
accuseshim of greed and ingratitude, a charge 
which is to some extent justified by his rela- 
tions with Longchamp. On the other hand 
he served Henry II faithfully, and Giruldus 
Cambrensis =avs that, ‘whatever he may have 
appeared in his public career, he was in private 
acceptable to God both in heart ana deed.’ 
His reputation for oloquenee is justified by 
the graphic report which Giraldus gives of 
his speech to the bishops in November 1189. 
He was witty, and had a bitter tongue, never 
losing an opportunity to carp at monks. He 
told Richard : ‘ If I had my way there would 
not be a monkleft in England. To the devil 
with all monks 1 ’ On another occasion, when 
Hubert Walter corrected Richard for saying 
4 coram nobis’ instead of 4 coram nos,’ Hugh 
showed his scholarship by saving : 4 Stick to 
your own grammar, sire, for it is the better’ 
(Wim,. Nbwb. i. 894 ; Gib. Oamb. iii. 80, iv. 
67, 71, 897. 

On the strength of hie unimportant letter 
to the Bishop of London in 1190, and his 
longer account of Longchainp’s fall, Hugh is 
moulded by Bale among his English writers. 
The latter letter is given in the ‘Gesta Ri- 
cardi,’ ii. 216-20, and Hoveden, iii. 141-7. 
It frequently occurs by itself iu manuscripts, 
e.g. Bodleian Add. A 44, where it is accom- 
anied by a metrical version of contemporary 
ate, which has been printed in the 'English 
Historical Review,’ v. 317-19. Arnulf, in 
his ' Carmen ad Nepotem suum cum esset 
adolescens,’ speaks of Hugh as the rising poet 
of Normandy ; but nopoetry of Hugh's appears 
to have survived, unless indeed the metrical 
version referred to above is by him. Some 
constitutions originaUypublishod by Hugh 
are given in Wilkins’s 'Concilia,’ i. 496-601, 
and a letter from him to Herbert of Salisbury 
is in the 4 Register of St. Osmund,’ i. 266-7. 

[The Gaata ITonrici and Gesta Ricardi, attri- 
buted to Benedict Abbas ; Roger ot Iloveden ; 
Giraldus Cambrensis; Ralph deDieeto; Ralph of 
Ooggoshall ; William of Newburgh and Richard 
of Devises, up Chron of Stephen, Henry II and 
Richard I; Gorvaso of Canterbury; Annaloe Mo- 
nastic! ; Jocelin de Brakelond, ap. Memorials of 
St Edmund's Abbey, i. 205-6 ; Materials for the 
flier, of Thomas Docket; EpistolieCantuaiiensos, 
ap. Memorials of Richard I, vol. ii. (all these are 
in the Roils Ser.) ; Arnulfs Epistola;, fro., ap. 
Migne’s Ritrologia, cci. ; Eyton's Itinerary of 
Henry II; Hist. Litt. de France, xv. 310-13; 
Le Neve’s Fa'ti Ecol, Angl. i. 516 (whore he 
is called ‘ prior of the Carthusians,’ probal ly 
through confusion with his contemporary, ft. 
Hugh of Lincoln), and ii. 64; Tanner’s Bill 
Brifc.-Hib, p. 552; Madox’s Exchequer, i. ii. 
passim.] 0 L. K. 


NOORTHOUOK, JOHN (1746 P-1816) 
author, born in London about 1746, was the 
son of Herman Noorthouok, a bookseller of 
soma repute, who bad a shop, the Cicero'i 
Head, Great Piazza, Covent Garden, and 
whose stock was sold off in 1780 (Nichols. 
Lit. Anecdotes, iii. 619, 6 19). Early in fife 
John Noorthouok was patronised by Owen 
Ruff head and William Strahau the printer 
(ib. iii. 896). He gained his livelihood as 
an index-maker and corrector of the press, 
He was for almost fifty years a liveryman 
of the Company of Stationers, and spent 
nearly all his life in London, living in 177s 
in Barnard’s Inn, Holborn. His principal 
work was 4 A New History of London, m- 
I eluding Westminster and Southwark,' Lon- 
don, 1778, 4 to, with copperplates. This 
book gives a history of London at all periods 
and a survey of the existing buildings. Noor- 
thouck also published ‘An Historical and 
Classical Dielionary,' 2 vols. London, 1776, 
8vo, consisting of biographies of persons of 
all periods and countries. In 1B14 Noor- 
ihouckwas living at Oundle, Northampton- 
shire (ib. viii. 466), where he died about July 
1816, aged about 70. 

In a bookseller’s catalogue, issued by John 
Russell Smith in London, April 1852, ‘the 
original autograph manuscript of the life of 
John Noorthouok, author of the “History of 
the Man after God’s own Heart,” 44 History 
of London,” &c.,’ was offered for sale, and 
was there described as an unprinled auto- 
biography containing many curious literary 
anecdotes of the eighteenth century (Notes 
and Queries, 1st ser. xii. 204). In the 
4 Biographical Dictionary of Living Authors ’ 
(1816, p. 263) is attributed to John Noor- 
thouok ‘ Constitutions of the Free and Ac- 
cepted Moeons,’ new edit. 1784 , 4to. 

[Gent, Mag. 1816, pt. ii. pp. 188-0; Nichols’s 
Lit. Illustr. viii. 488-0 ; Brit. Mus. Oat.] 

W.W. 

NORBTJRY, first Eaiit, oh. [See Tons, 
John - , 1745-1881.] 

NORCOME, DANIEL (1576-1647P), 
musician, probably tho son of NurcombB or 
Norcome, lay clerk of St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor, between 1664 and 1687, was bora 
at Windsor in 1676. Like his father, Nor- 
come is said to have bean singing-man st 
Windsor in the reign of James I (Haw- 
kins), hut the none does not appear in the 
rolls of that period, and there is evidence 
to show that he was an exile on account of 
hie faith in 1602, that he was admitted as 
instrumentalist to the arch-ducal ohapel at 
Brussels, end that be was still there in 
1647 (Fbtis). 
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Norcome's madrigal, in five parts, ‘ "With 
angel's face and brightness,’ was published in 
Morley’s ‘ Triumphs of Oriana,’ 1601. 

iritis's Biographie Univorselle des Musiciens, 
ri.828 ; Treasurers’ Bolls of St. George's Obapel, 
Windsor, by the courtesy of Canon Dalton and 
W. H. St. John Hope, esq., P.S A.] L. M. M. 

NOROOTT, WILLIAM (1770 P-1820 P), 
Irish satirist, was horn about 1770, and having 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, graduated 
B.A. in 1796, LL.B. in 1801, and LL.D. in 
1800. He was called to the Irish bar in 1797, 
and practised with some success for a time, 
but preferred social enjoyment to his legal 
duties. During the viceroyalty of the Duke 
of Richmond he was very popular at Dublin 
Oastle, and was generally a favourite in the 
best society of the city, partly on account of 
hisexcellent mimetic talent. With his friend, 
John Wilson Croker [q. v. j, he was largely 
concerned in the production of the many 
poetical satires which appeared in Dublin 
after the passing of the union. The follow- 
ing pieces may he attributed to him with 
confidence: 1. ‘ The Metropolis^’ an attack on 
various Dublin institutions, dedicated to John 
"Wilson Croker, 12mo, 1806; 2nd cd. 12mo, 
1806. 2. ‘The Metropolis,’ pt. ii., dedicated 
to Thomas Moore, 12mo, 1800 ; 2nd ed., 12mo, 

1806. 3. ‘ The Seven Thieves : a Satire, by 
the author of “The Metropolis,”’ dedicated 
toHenry Grattan, 12mo, 1807 ; 2nded,,12ino, 

1807. 4. ‘ The Law Scrutiny ; or the At- 
tomie’s Guide,’ a satire, dedicated to George 
Ponsoriby, lord chancellor of Ireland, 12mo, 
1807. These effusions wore published by 
Barlow of Bolton Street, the publisher of 
Oroker’s ‘Familiar Epistles,’ and eaussd con- 
siderable stir in Dublin. Besides Norcott, 
Broker and Grady were each suspected of 
their authorship, and Richard Frizella was 
accredited with ‘ The Metropolis.’ A writer 
in the ‘ Dublin TJnivorsity Magazine’ (Iviii. 
726) unhesitatingly namos Norcott as the 
author, and Barrington and Sheil both 
acknowledged his responsibility. 

Norcott, a reckless gambler and generally 
dissipated, soon fell into debt and disgrace : 
but, through the influence of Orokor, obtained 
about 1816 an excellent appointment in 
Malta, He failed to bold it long, and fled 
from Malta entirely discredited. After much 
wandering he reached Smyrna, where he was 
reduced to selling opium and rhubarb in the 
streets, thence to the Morea, and ultimately 
to Constantinople. There he lived in desti- 
tution for some time, becoming a Moham- 
medan, and writing ‘most heartrending’ 
letters to his friends. In tho end ho recanted 
his Mohammodimism,and attempted to escape 


from Constantinople, but was pursued and 
captured. After being decapitated, his body 
was thrown into the sea. This took place 
about 1820, The story is told at some length 
in Sheil’s ‘ Sketches of the Irish Bar,’ and, 
with some modifications, in Barrington’s * Per- 
sonal Sketches.’ He is described by the latter 
ns ‘ a fat, full-faced, portly-looking person.’ 

[Holiday Pamphlets, Eoyal Irish Academy, 
1806—7 ; Todd’s Dublin Graduates; Watson's 
Dublin Directories, 1800-16 ; Barrington’s Per- 
sonal Sketches, i . 446-51 ; Notes and Queries, 8th 
sor. ; O’Donoghue’s Poets of Ireland, pp. 177— B ; 
authorities cited in text.] D. J. OT>. 

N ORDEN.FB.ED ERICK LEWIS (1708- 
1742), traveller and artist, bom on 22 Oct. 
1708 at Gliickstadt in Holstein, was one of 
the five sons of George Norden, a Danish 
lieutenant-colonel of artillery (d. 1728), by 
hi s wife, Catharine Henrichsen of Rendsburg. 
He was intended for the sea, and in 1722 
entered the corps of cadets for instruction 
in mathematics, shipbuilding, and drawing. 
He made progress, especially in drawing, 
and attracted the attention of De Lerche, 
grand master of the ceremonies, who em- 
ployed him in retouching and repairing a 
collection of charts and plans belonging to 
Christian VI, king of Denmark. In 1732 
De Lorche presented him to tho king, who 
made him second lieutenant, and gave him 
an allowance that he might study abroad 
the art of shipbuilding, especially the con- 
struction of the galleys and rowing vessels 
of the Mediterranean. NoTden first visited 
Holland, where he was instructed in en- 
graving by John De Ryler, and left in 1784 
for Marseilles. At Leghorn he made models 
of rowing vessels, which were afterwards pre- 
served in the chamber of models at the Old 
Holm, Copenhagen. He spent nearly three 
years in Italy, and studied art. He was 
made an associate of the Academy of Draw- 
ing of Florence, and in that city became ac- 
quainted with Baron de Btoscli, with whom 
he afterwards corresponded on Egyptian an- 
tiquities. _ 

while at Florence in 1737 he was com- 
manded by_ Christian YI to make a journey 
of exploration in Egypt. He reached Alex- 
andria in June 1737, but was detained by ill- 
ness at Cairo. Starting on 17 Nov., be went 
up the Nile to Girgeb and Assouan (Syene). 
He attempted to reach the second cataract, 
but was unable to proceed beyond Derr. He 
mot with many difficulties on the journey, 
partly through his ignorance of the native 
language. He again reached Cairo on 21 Fob. 
1738. Norden kept a journal of his travels, 
and made sketches and plans on the spot. 
In 174.1 he issued in London a folio volume 
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of ‘Drawings of some Enins and Colossal 
Statues at Thebes in Egypt, wit h uu Account 
of the same in a Letter to the lloyal Society.' 
Norden's Egyptian journals and paperb were 
translated from the Danish manuscripts into 
French by Des Eochos de Parthenay, and 
published (after Norden’s death) by the com- 
mand of Christian VI, with the title ‘ Voyngo 
d'Egypte et. de Nubie,’ 2 vols. Copenhagen, 
1756, with 1 69 plates. This work was trans- 
lated into English by Petor Templeman as 
1 Travels in Egypt and Nubia, '2 vols. London, 
1767, fol., with the original plates. There 
was a German translation by Steffens, Breslau, 
1779, 8vo, and the French text was reprinted 
atParis 1796-8, 3 vols. 4to. A ‘ Compendium * 
of Norden's travels through Egypt was pub- 
lished at Dublin, 1767, 8vo. Richard Po- 
coclie's ‘Travels in Egypt’ (‘ A Description 
of the East,’ vol. i.) was published in 1748, 
but Norden’s was the first attempt at an 
elaborate description of Egypt. The draw- 
ings are interesting, but the maps of the 
course of the Nile are bn id to be less accurate 
than other portions of the book. Another 
posthumouepublicationwas ‘ The Antiquities, 
Natural History, Euins . . . of Egypt, Nubia, 
and Thebes, exemplified in near two hundrod 
Drawings, taken on the spot by F. L. Norden 
. . . engraved by M. Teuscher,’ London, 1792, 
fol. (1(14 plates without letlorpress). 

Norden left Egypt in May 1738, and re- 
turned to Denmark, where lie was ultimately 
advanced to the jtosition of captain in the 
royal navy, and made a member of the ship- 
building oommisBion. In 1740 he camo to 
London, where he was well received by the 
Prince of Wales and by Martin Tolkes 
(Nichols, Lit. Anecdotes, li. 690) and otlior 
learned men. He was one of the founders 
of the Egyptian club composed of gentlemen 
who had visitod Egypt (ib. v. 884). He 
volunteered to serve under the English flag 
in an expedition under Sir John Norris, 
and when this was not despatched sailed in 
October 1740 under Sir Challoner Ogle, lie 
was present at the siege of Oarthagona on 
1 April 1741. lie began, hut did not com- 
plete, an account of this enterprise, illus- 
trated by his own sleet ches. Returning to 
England in the autumn of 1741, he spout 
the winter and part of the following year in 
London, and was elected a follow of the 
Royal Society. He started for a tour in 
France in 1742, but died at Paris on 22 Sept, 
of that year from consumption. An engraved 
portrait of Norden is prefixed to vol. ii. of 
the ‘ Travels in Egypt and Nubia,’ Beneath 
it is engraved a modal of Norden, having his 
portrait on the obverse, and on the reverse 
a pyramid, 


[Life prefixed to Norden’s Voyage d’£gvnt e 
based on information supplied by his brother 
and by hie friend Commander De Roemelhf 
Non voile Biogiuphie Gdudrale, s. v. 'Norden - 1 
Prince Ibrabnn-IIilmy's Lit. of Level vol 
1 Norden ;’ Brit . Mas. Cat.] w. 


NORDEN, JOHN (1648-1026 P), u™.. 
grapher, born in 3 548, was, according to 
Wood, ‘ of a genteel family ’ ( Athena dm 
ii. 279). But neither the ‘ Visitation ofWiltl 
shire’ of 1023 (Hurl. MSS. 1106 f. b, 1444 
f.192 b ) nor that printed by Sir Thomas 
Phillipps in 1028 supports Wood’s theory 
that ho belonged to Wiltshire. The fathS 
was probably a native of Middlesex, The 
earliest public notice of Norden is found in 
a privy council order dated Hampton Conrt 
27 J an. 1 508, declaring ‘ To all Lieut", etc.* 
of Counties ’ that ‘ the bearer, John Norden 
gent.,’ was ‘ authorised and appointed by her 
Majesty to travil through England and wales 
to make moro perfect descriptions, charts 
and maps’ (Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep, p| 
540 b ). The out como of this order was Non 
den’s first work, entitled ‘Speculum Bri- 
tannia!, firslo pnrto, . , . Middlesox,’ pub- 
lished in 1693, 4to. A manuscript draft in 
the British Museum (Harl. MS. 670), with 
a few corrections in the handwriting of 
Burghloy, supplies home passages that were 
omittod in the printed book. In July 1591 
Burgliley issued from Greenwich another 
order, which recommended to favourable 

E ublic notice ‘ The bearer, John Norden, who 
as already imprinted certain shires to his 
groat commendation, and who intends to 
proceed with tile rest as time and ability per- 
mit’ (Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rop. p. 6404; cf. 
also letter of 20 May 1504, Lnerton Md. 2644, 
f. 49, &c.) 

Norden was the first Englishman who de- 
signed a complete series of county histories, 
and ho essayod his task with boundless 
enorgy. The outcome of an expedition under- 
taken by him in 1596 is oxlant in the Bri- 
tish Museum Additional MS. 31868, which 
is dedicated to Queen Elisabeth, and is en- 
titled ‘ A Ohorograpliioal Disoription of the 
soverall Shires and Islands, of Middlesex, 
Essex, Surrey, Stisbox, Hamshire, Weigbte, 
Garnossy, nnd Jaimy, perfomod by the 
traveyle and uiow of John Norden, 1696 1 
(of. House of Lords’ MS., llist. MSS. Comm. 
1st Rop. App. 31 b). But the task was 
beset by difficulties, mainly pecuniary, hi 
1690 he published a ‘ Broparative to his 
Speculum Britannia),’ which he described 
as ‘a reconciliation of stmdrie propositions 
by divers person (oritics, wise or otherwise) 
tendered ’ concerning his large undertaking. 
The book was dedicated to his patron, Burgh- 
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ley, ‘ at my poors house neere Fulham,’ and 
he complained that he had ‘ been forced to 
struggle with want.’ 

Norden had a garden at his house * near 
Fulham,’ and was friendly with J. Gerard, 
the author of the ‘ Herball,’ Before 1697 
Gerard gave Norden some red-beet seeds, 
which, although ' altogither of one colour,’ 
‘in his garden brought foorth many other 
beautifull colours ’ (Herball, 1697, p. 262). 
Between 1 Jan, 1607 and 27 March 1010 
Norden lived at Hendon (cf. Surveyors 
Dialogue, 1007 and 1610, Dedications). 

Apart from the first part of his ‘ Specu- 
lum, the 1 Middlesex,’ issued in 1693, Norden 
only succeeded in publishing his account of 
1 Hertfordshire ’ (1698). The manuscript 
of the latter is in the Lambeth Library 

! codes 621). But he finished in manuscript 
iill surveys of five other counties. His de- 
scription of ‘ Esses,’ of which the original 
manuscript is at Hatfield, was edited for the 
Oamden society by Sir Henry Ellis in 1840 
(another manuscript, with important varia- 
tions, is in the British Museum, Add. MS. 
33769). ‘Northampton’ was completed in 
1610, but was not published until 1720. 
‘Cornwall’ (probably visited by Norden as 
early as 1684) was also written in 1610 (Had. 
MS. 6262), but was not published until 1728. 
Descriptions of ‘Kent and Surrey are said to 
exist in manuscript, but their whereabouts 
are unknown’ (WiiDi.Ti.HY, p, xcii). The 
latter may be identical with portions of 
Additional MS. 81863 (see supra). 

In 1600 Norden was acting as surveyor of 
the crown woods and forests in Berkshire, 
Devonshire, Surrey, and elsewhere {Add. 
MS. 6762, f. 306), and on 0 Jan. 1006 he 
petitioned for the surveyorship of the duchy 
of Cornwall, and complained that he had ex- 
pended 1,0007. in former employments with- 
out receiving any recompense. On 80 Jau. 
a satisfactory reply was returned (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. Ser. 1603-10, pp, 186, 191). 
‘A Plott of the Six Escheated Counties of 
Ulster’ was made by Norden about the same 
time ( Cotton MS. Aug. i. ii. 44), and is 
interesting as the only evidence of his being 
employed in Ireland. In 1607 Norden pub- 
lished his ‘ Surveyors Dialogue ’ (Artier, 
iii. 831, 412), which was republished in 161 0, 
1618, and 1768, and it was re-odited in 1865 
by J. W. Papworth in the ‘Architectural 
Society’s Publications,’ vi. 409. In 1807 
Norden also surveyed Windsor and the 
neighbourhood. The result is extant in a 
vellum folio manuscript (Harl. MS. 3749) 
entitled ‘A Description of the Honor of 
Winsor, namely of the Onstle, etc., taken 
and performed by the Perambulation, View, 


and Delineation of John Norden, anno 1607.’ 
This is dedicated to James I, and contains 
eighteen beautifully coloured maps, includ- 
ing a fine 1 Plan or Bird’s-eye View of Wind- 
sor Oastle from the North,’ with maps of 
"Windsor Forest, Little Park, ‘ Greate Parke,’ 
and ‘ Moate Parke.’ Five of these maps, 
with abstracts from the manuscript as far as 
they relate to Windsor, are given in It. It. 
Tighe and J. O. Davis’s ‘ Annals of Wind- 
sor,’ 1868. For this labour Norden received 
from the king a ‘ Free Gift of 2007. ’ (Niohods, 
Prowesses of James 1, 1828, ii. 247). With 
E. Gavell he surveyed the king’s woods in 
Surrey, Berkshire, and Devonshire in 1608 
( Egertan MS. 80G). To the same year pro- 
bably belong ‘ Certaine necessary Considera- 
tions touching the Ttaysing and Mayntayn- 
ing of Oopices within his Mat"’ Forests, 
Chases, Parkes, and other Wastes, and the 
increasing of yoimg Stores for Timber for 
future Ages,’ subscribed ‘ John Norden,’ n.d., 
and ‘ A Summary Delation of the Proceed- 
ings upon the Commission concerning New 
Forests,’ addressed by Norden to the lorde 
highe treasurer (AshmoleanMS. 1148, ff. 239- 
242,267-8). On 2Nuv.l612Norden received 
a grant in survivorship to himself ‘and Alex- 
ander Nairn of the Office of Surueyors of the 
Kings Castles, etc., in Kent, Surrey, Sussex, 
Hants, Berks, Dorset, Wilts, Somerset, 
Devon, and Cornwall’ (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. Ser. 1601-18, p. 608). In 1613 ho 
made ‘ Observations concerning Crown Lands 
and Woods’ ( Lansdowne MS. 166, No. 66). 
In 1610 and 1617 he appears to have held 
the surveyorship of the duchy of Cornwall 
jointly with his son, also named John Nor- 
dsn. An ‘ Abstract of the general Survey 
of the Soke of Kirltoton in Lindesey, in the 
County of Lincoln, with all Manors, etc., 
being Parcel of the Inheritance of the right 
worthy Charles Prince of Wales, as belong- 
ing unto his Dukedom of Cornwall, 1016,’ 
folioj is in the Cambridge University Library 
(Ff. iv. 30). Although not ascribed to Nor- 
den in the library catalogue, it is probably an 
original work of his ot a contemporary copy 
formerly in Bishop Moore’s collection (cr. 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. xi. 29 ; Reliquia 
Eeamiance, 2nd eu. 1869, ii. 260). * An Ab- 
stract of divers Manors, Lands, etc., granted to 
Prince Charles by James I, and surveyde by 
John Norden the elder and John Noraenthe 
younger, June-Sept* 1617 ; with Plans of 
Binfield and Blowberie, Berks, Whitchwood 
andWatlington, Oxon, etc., 'is ext ant in Addi- 
tional MS. 6027. A ‘ Supervieus Manerii de 
Blowberie,’ dated 1017, is in the Cambridge 
Library MS. (Dd. viii. 9). ‘ The Present- 
ment and Verdiete of the Juris for the 
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Mannor of Yale Raglar, being Parosll of 
the Lordshippa of Brorufielae and Yale 
[county of Denbigh], made before John Nor- 
den the Elder, Esq., and John Norden the 
Younger, gent., by vertue of a Commission 
of Survey to them directed from the Prince 
hie Highness’ (Charles), June 1020, is in 
MS. Sloane, 8241. The first part of ‘ Super- 
visus Mannerii de Shippon in Com. Berk . . . 
Ducat, suo Oornub. nunc specton per 
excamb. pro Byflet & Waybridgo in Surr * 
(among (Jamb. Univ. MSS. Dd. vaii. 9 (1. 2.) ) 
is ascribed toNorden in Bernard’s ' Oai alogue,’ 
ii. 365. In the same collection is 1 Bookes of 
Survnies delyvered in by Mr, Norden and 
Mr. Thorpe,’ a list of manors surveyed by 
Norden in 1017 and 1828, and at the end 
Norden appeals for ‘ a poore and means yet 
sufficient mayntenance* (M. m. iiL 15). Nor- 
den, ae far as we know, was publicly em- 
ployed for the last time in malting a survey 
of the manor of Sheriff Hutton in Yorkshire 
in July and August 1024, with a ground 
plan of the pork (Ilarl. MS. 6288). Norden’s 
latest published work as a topographer was 
‘England, An intended Guydo for English 
Travellers,’ 1625, 4to, a series of distance 
tables intended to be used with Speed’s set 
of county maps. Norden probably died soon 
after its publication. 

Norden made numerous contributions to 
cartography of vory high interest. The maps 
engraved in his own works are as follows : 
1. ‘ Myddlesex ’ (in * Speoulum Britan nice for 
Middlesex,’ 1508), and re-engraved by J. 
Senox for the roprint in 1728. 2. ‘West- 
minster’ (ii.) 8. ‘London’ (ii.), the best 

I ilan of London in Shakespeare's time that 
ins come down to us j republished and en- 
larged, accompanied by an admirable essay, 
byte. II. B. Wheatley, for the Now Shak- 
spore Society in 1877. 4. ‘Hertfordshire,’ 

1598 (in ‘ Speculum Britannice for Hertford- 
shire)/ re-engraved with the text in 1728. 
6. ‘ Essex,’ 1694 (in * Survey of Essex,’ 
1840), engraved for the first timo by J. 
Basire in 1840. 6. ‘ Cornwall ’ (in ‘ Specu- 
lum Britannise for Cornwall,’ 1728), with 
nine maps of the hundreds of East (or East 
Wivielslure), Kerrier, Losemouth, Powder, 

S der, Stratton, Trigg, and West hundred. 

ire the roads were indicated for the first 
time in English cartography. 

Norden executed maps of ‘Ilamsbire, 
llertfordias,’ Rent, Middlesex, Surrey, and 
‘Sussexia’ for W. Camden’s ‘Britannia,’ 
1607 (5th odit.) He also mado maps of 
Cornwall, Essex, Middlesex, Surrey, and 
Sussex for J. Speed in 1610. They were 
afterwards incorporated with those by Sax- 
ton and others in Speed’s ‘ Theatre of Great 


Britain,’ 1626, folio. In llearne’s ‘Letter 
on Antiquities,’ 1784, p. 84, mention is made 
of ‘ A Map or Draught of all Battles fought 
in England from the landing of William the 
Conqueror to the Reign of Queen Elizabeth 
in aixteen sheets, done with a pen by John 
Norden,’ It was formerly preserved in the 
Bodleian Gallery, Oxford, but ie now toBtor 
destroyed. It however appears to survive 
in 1 The Invasions of England and Ireland 
With al [sio] Oivill Ware since the Con- 
quest,’ Corn. Danskertsz scnlpsit, an appen- 
dix to the ‘ Prospect of the most famous 

¥ arts of the World,’ by J. Speed, 1086, folio, 
n the text on the verso of the map Speed 
says that it wnB ‘ finished in a farre larger 
platforme,’ and that he ‘ intended there to 
have staid it from further sight or publica- 
tion ’ (p. 5, end). Bagford, in a lottor to 
Henrne, writes: ‘Mr. Norden designed a 
“ View of London ” in eight sheets, which 
was also engraved. At the bottom of which 
was the Representation of the Lord Mayor's 
Show, all on Horseback. . . . The View was 
takon by Norden from the Pitch of the Hill 
towards Dulwich Collogo going to Osmber- 
woll from London, in which College, on the 
Stair Case, I had a Bight of it. Mr. Secre- 
tary Pepys went afterwards to view it ly 
my reoommendation, and w&b very desirous 
to have purchased it. But since it is decayed 
and quite destroyed by means of the moist- 
ness of the Walls. This was made about the 
year 1304 or 1606 to the best of my memory, 
and I have not met with any other of the 
lilco kind ’ p. Ixxxii (Lhuanii, De Itclm Brit, 
Collectanea, 1770, vol. i.) This view is now 
lost. There is, however, preserved in the 
Grace collection (Portfolio i., 12 Views) at 
the British Museum an earlier view of Lon- 
don by Norden, wrongly assigned to Mor- 
den, apparently token from the site of old 
Suffolk House in Southwark. It is inscribed 
* Civitas Londini. This Description [View] 
of the moste Famous Citty of London was 
performed in the yenre of Christ 1600. . . , 
By the industry of John Norden,’ 274 in. ly 
14£ in. About the same period Norden 
executed ‘ The View of [old] London Bridge 
from East to West.’ Nordon was fraudu- 
lently deprived of the plate, as he informs 
us, for twenty years, and he was unable to 
publish it until 1624, during the mayoralty 
of John Gore, whoso arms ithoars, with those 
of James I. Evon now it is ouly known to 
us by a reprint of 1801 (seo Craco collection, 
Portfolio vii., 2 Views). Another missing 
map is recorded by Gough: ‘John Norcjen 
made a survey of this county [Surrey], which 
some curious Hollander purchased at a high 
prico before the Restoration. The map was 
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engraved by Charles Wliitwell, at the ex- 
iiense of Eobeit Nicholson, and was much 
larger and more exact than any of Norden’s 
other maps. It had the arms of Sir William 
Waade, Mr. Nicholson, and Isabella, countess 
dowager of Rutland, who died in 1605, and 
was copied by Speed and W. Kip in Cam- 
den’s “Britannia,” 1607. Dr. Rawlinson 
showed it to the Society of Antiquaries, 
1746 ’ ( British Topography , i. 261). 

There were several contemporaries of the 
surveyor besides his son bearing the same 
name, viz.: (1) John Norden of Rainliam, 
Kent, who died in 1680 (Hasted, Kent, ii. 
586 ; Add. MS. 32490, y y. 6) ; (2) a Middle- 
sex yeoman ( Chap, of Westminster Marriage 
License, 23 Nov. 1680, Had. Soc. Publ. xxiii. 
8) ; and (3) John Norden of Rowde, Wilt- 
shire ( Visitation of Wiltshu e,Max\ MS. 1105, 
supra), 

A fourth Jons Nonnr.a (A. 1600), devo- 
tional author, is identified by Wood with 
John Norden, commoner of Hurt Hall, Ox- 
ford, 1661, who graduated B.A. on 16 Deb. 
1668, and M.A. 26 Feb. 1672 ( Fasti O.ron. 
ed. Bliss, pt. i. pp. 181, 189; Foster, Alumni 
O.von. 1600-1714). He was author of: 1. ‘A 
Sinful Mans Solace ’ (in prose and verse), 
1686. 2. ‘ A Pensive Mans Practise,’ 1686, 
1691, 1023, 1627, 1620, 1036, 1640. 3. ‘A 
Mirror for the Multitude,’ 1686. 4. 1 Anti- 
thesis orContrariliebetweenctlieWicked and 
the Godlie/ 1687. 6. ‘ A Christina familiar 
Comfort,’ 1696. 6. 'Progress of Piety, or 
Harberer of Heartsease,’ 1696; the publi- 
cation of this work at the same time as the 
'Preparativo to the Speculum Britannics’ 
roves that t he two authors were not identi cal. 

. ‘A reforming Glass,’ 1696. 8. ‘ The Mirror 
of Honour,’ 1697. 9. ‘The Pope’s Anatomye 
and Eliza’s Glorve,’ 1697, 10. 1 Prayer for 
Earl of Essex iulrelaud,’ 1699. 11. 'Vicis- 
situde Eerum : an elegiaoall Poeme,’ 1600. 
12. 'TheStorehouseof varieties,’ 1601. IS. ‘A 
Pensive Soules Delight ’ (in verse), 1603-16. 
14. ‘The Labrynth of Mans Life,’ a poem, 
1614. 16. 'Loadstone to a spiritual Life,’ 
1614. 16. 'An Eye to Heaven in Earth,’ 
1019. 17. ‘Poor Mans Rest,’ 1020, 1024, 
1631, 1641. 18. ‘ Imitation of David,’ 1620. 
19. l A Godlie Mans Guide to Happiness/ 
1624, 20. ‘Pathway to Palienco, 1626. 

21. ‘Help to true Blussedness,’ n.d,, quoted 
by Wood, 

[Account of Norden in Speculum Britaunise — 
pars Cornwall, by 0. Bateman, 1728 ; Gough’s 
British Topography, 1780; Wood’s Athens) Ozon, 
(Bliss), 1818-10, vol. ii.; life in Speculum Bri- 
tannite— pars Essex, od. Sir H. Ellis (Camden 
Soc.), 1840; Rye'b England as been by Foreigners, 
1886; H.B. Wheatley inlliUTieon’s Description of 


England (New Slmkspore Soc ), 1877; Bernard’s 
Catologi Librorum MSS. Angliaiet Hibernia, ii. 
386 ; Todd’s Cat of MSS. at Limheth Palace, 
1812; W. H. Black’s Cat. Ashmalean MSS. 
1846; Cambridge Umv, Libr. MSS. Cat. 1886; 

I Hist. MSS. Comm. IstEep. p. 816, Srd Rep. pp. 

1 1686, 175c, 268o, 5thRep.p 273 a, 7th Rep. p 
640 6; Cal. State Papers, Dorn. Ser. 1603-10 pp. 
186, 101, 6P8, 509, 618, 644,653, 666, 816, 642, 
1611-18 pp. 46, 48, 76, 97, 108, 121, 168, 340. 
For bibliography see Lowndes’s Bibl. Man, 
(Bohn), 1864, Hazlitt's Handbook and Biblio- 
graphical Collections, 1867-82 ; Arbor’s Reg. of 
the Stationers' Company, 1876-7, ii. 434, 437, 
668, 675, 632, iii. 78, 176. 281, 381, 412.] 
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N ORFOLK, Dukes ok. [See Mowbray, 
Thomas, first Duke, 1300-1399 ; Mowbray, 
John, second Duke, 1389-1432 ; Mowbray, 
John, third Duke, 1416-1461 ; Richard, first 
Duke of the second creation, 1472-1483; 
Howard, John, first Duke of the Howard 
line, 1430 P—1485 ; Howard, Thomas, se- 
cond Dukd, 1443-1524; Howard, Thomas, 
third Dukd, 1473-1654 ; Howard, Thomas, 
fourth Dukd, 1536-1572 ; Howard, Henry, 
sixth Dukd, 1628-1684 ; Howard, Henry, 
seventh Dukd, 1065-1701 ; Howard, 
Chabees, tenth Duke, 1720-1780 ; Howard, 
Oharees, eleventh Duke, 1740-1815; Ho- 
ward, Bernard Edward, twelfth Duke, 
1705-1842 ; Howard, Henry Oharees, thir- 
teenth Dukd, 1791-1866 ; Howard, Henry 
Granville Fitzalan-, fourteenth Duke, 
1816-1800.1 

NORFOLK, ELIZABETH, Duchess ok 
(1494-1558). [See under Howard, Thomas, 
third Duke.] 

NORFOLK, Earl of (ft. 1070). [See 
Guader or Wader, Ralph.'] 

NORFOLK, Earls of. [See Bison, 
IIube, first Earl, d. 1176 or 1177 ; Bison, 
Eooeh, second Earl, d. 1221 ; Bigod, Rogdr, 
fourth Earl, d. 1270 ; Bisod, Roqdr, fifth 
Earl, 1245-1800 ; Thomas of Brotobbton, 
1300-1388.] 

NORFORD, WILLIAM (1716-1703), 
medical miter, was born in 1715, and was 
apprenticed to John Amyas, a surgeon in 
Norwich ‘ of the first character and in full 
business’ (Letter to Sbarpin). He began 
practice at Halesworth in Suffolk as a sur- 
geon and man-midwife. In 1763 he pub- 
lished in London ‘An Essay on the General 
Method of troating Cancerous Tumours/ 8vo, 
dedicated to J ohn Freke[q, v.], senior surgeon 
to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. He had 
been encouraged to write by some remarks 
of Freke, and by the example of Dale Ingram 
fq. v.], also a country practitioner. He en- 
deavours to establish rules for the treatment 
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of cancer, -which, had, lie believed, been sue- reversion of the office of clerk of the sbZT 
cessful in several oases. Some of his sup- On 10 July. 1627 he presented a petition d e 
posed cures were, however,, followed bvre- siringto resign the reversion to 'Will Richard" 
currence and death; and in others of his (ih. Dom. Ser. 1827-8, p. 247); but nBaf i. 
oases it is clear that abscesses or inflamed four years later (10 March 1031) a warraut 
glands, but not cancers, were present.. He addressed by the king to the secretaries of 
discusses the viows of Ledran, VanSwieten, state recites that ‘ Edward Norgate, one of 
and Wiseman, and states his own cases with the clerks of the signet extraordinary, has for 
fairness. He believed in a sulphur electuary many years been employed in writing letters 
and an ointment of his own. He married to the Emperor and Patriarch of Russia the 
the daughter of a surgeon, and after some Grand Signior, the Groat Mogul, the jjm- 
years moved to Bury St. Edmunds. lie peror of Persia, and the kings of Bantam" 
became an extra-licentiate of the College of Macassar, Barbary, Siam, Achine, Fes Sue 
Physicians on 26 Nov. 1761, and began prac- and other far-distant kings. His majesty 
lice as a physician. He had a quarrel with requires that hereafter all such letters bepre- 
a Dr. Sharpin of East Dereham over a case pared , by the said Edward Norgate and his 
of intestinal obstruction, and defended his deputies ’ (ih. 1629-31, p. 632). In 1033 
own conduct in a sixpenny pamphlet entitled Norgate appears to have been employed as a 
‘A Letter to Dr. Sharpin in Answer to his deputy to Sir W. Heydon, treasurer of the 
Appeal to the Public concerning his Medical English troops in the Palatinal e (ib. 1G884 
Treatment of Mr. John Hailing, apothecary, p. 328). In the Bame year (28 Oct.) he was 
of Bury St. Edmund’s in Suffolk. On the appointed Windsor horald by the earl mar- 
strength of his licence he styles himself shal, Lord Arundel. 

Doctor. The letter is dated ‘ Bury, Oot. 9, Norgate’s name appears among others in a 
1764,’ and the case, which is fully described, commission of 31 Jan. 1637 ‘to compound 
has considerable medical interest. In 1780 with persons willing to he incorporated for 
he published at Bury St. Edmunds ‘ Gan- using the art and mystery of common 
cisse et Practical Ohservationcs de Intermit- maltsters ’ (ib. Dom. Ser. 1636-7, p. 404) ; 
tentibus Febribus cumndis/ 4to. lie died j and, later, ho was one of the commissioners 
in 1 793. His portrait was painted by Goorge 1 of brewing (ib. 1637-8, p. 230). On 24 Aug. 
Ralph, and engraved in 1788 by J. Singleton. 1688 he was at length admitted as clerk of 
[Hunt's Ooll. of Phys. ii. 235 ; Works.] the signet (ih. 1637-8, p 003). In that 

N. M. capacity he attended Charles I in his expe- 
ditions against the Scots in 1639 and 1640, 
NORGATE, EDWARD (d. 1060), illu- During the earlier expedition ho sent many 
miner and herald-painter, bom at Cambridge, highly interesting leltors either to his friend 
was son of Robert Norgate [q. v.], master of Robert Reado, secretary to Windebanck, orto 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by Eliza- the secretary of state himself (ih. Dom. Ser. 
both, daughter of John Baker of Cambridge, 1089). Among his other duties hewasealled 
His father died in 1687, and Edward was on by the king ‘ to make certain patterns for 
brought up by his stepfather, Nicholas Felton four new ensigns with dovices, for the guard 
[q. v.J, bishop of Ely. Edward did not stay of his person ’ (ib. p. 164) ; and an 19 June, 
m Cambridge long enough to take a degree, when the king gave theScolscommissionersa 
but went up to London to follow the career gracious answer, Norgate wrolo it out twelve 
of an artist. times, spending a wholo night on the wort 

On 26 Nov. 1011 Norgate received a, -joint (tfi.j). 330). 
grant with one Andrea Bassano of tho office Norgate obtained constant aecoss to the 
of tuner of his majesty’s ‘ virginals, organs, finest collections of pictures, and became a 
and other instruments ’ (State Papers , Dom. connoisseur in pictorial art. Ilis taste and 
Ser. 1611-18, p. 93) ; and the grantees were knowledge were so highly valued that he was 
employed in making new ‘ehaire’ (choir) employed in 1039-40 to negotiate the pur- 
organs in the royal chapels at Greenwich chase of pictures for tho cabinet of Queen 
and Hampton Court (Pell Ticcordt, od, Devon, Ilenriotta Maria at Greenwich. lie com- 
p. 324 ; State Papers, 1637, p, 442). In 1616 missioned work from .Tordaons in preference 
Norgate was made Blue-mantle pursuivant, to his mastor, Rubens ; but Norgate had a 
Ho soon obtained a reputation for his illu- personal interview with the latter at his 
minated penmanship, and taught heraldry to house in Brussels (Original Papers relating 
the sons of Thomas Howard, earl of Arun- to Puliens, pp. 211-18). Apparently on the 
del, earl marshal. same visit ho delivored a duplicate despatch 

Meanwhile Norgate was employed as illu- to his friend Sir Balthusar Gorbier, the king’s 
ininator of royal patents, and obtained the agent in Brussels ( State Papers, Dom. Ser. 
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1039-40, pp. 43-4). In a similar capacity he 
acted for his patron, Lord Arundel, in whose 
interest he visited Italy. He also went to the 
Levant for an uncle of Sir W. Petty to buy 
marbles, some of which are now at Oxford. 
Puller relates how Norgate was stopped, 
through failure of remittances, at Marseilles, 
and, being helped by a French gentleman 
with money and clothes, made his way back 
to England on foot. 

As Windsor herald, Norgate had been ex- 
cused ship-money (ib. 1634-5, p. 817) ; and 
in October 1641 he was granted an em- 
broidered coat-of-arms (ib. 1041-3, p. 151). 
In 1646 he was in Holland (Lansdoivne MS. 
1238), and in 1648 doubtless was deprived 
of his heraldic office. lie died at the Heralds' 
College in 1660, and was buried at St. Benet’s, 
Paul’s Wharf, on 23 Dec, ‘ He became,’ says 
Fuller, who attended his death-hed, 1 the 
best illuminer and limner of his age. . . . 

. . . He was an excellent herald, and, which 
was the crown of all, a right honeBt man.' 
Among the best examples of his work the 
patent from Charles I for the appointment of 
Alexander, earl of Stirling, as commander-in- 
chief of Nova Scotia, was so well exeouted 
that it has been sometimes attributed to Van- 
dyclc, who, so far as is known, never illumi- 
nated. Another good specimen is a letter to 
the king of Persia, for which ho was paid 
102. hy warrant from the privy council dated 
24 April 1613. Walpole’s continual or says 
of other works by Norgate that they are * in- 
ferior in no great degree to the elaborate bor- 
duree which enclose the miniatures of Giulio 
Clovio.’ Thera is in the Bodleian Library 
a manuscript by Norgate (Tanner MS. 326, 
undated) entitled 1 Miniature, or the Art or 
Limning.’ It has not been printed. He is 
said to have left other manuscripts to be pub- 
lished by bis friends. Among the latter was 
the poet Herrick, who wrote some very flatter- 
ing lines on him in ‘ Hesperides’ (No. 801, ed. 
Pollard, 1891 ; No. 302, ed. Saintsbury, 3 893). 

Norgate was twice married. His first wife 
was Judith, daughter of John Lamer, esq.; 
thB second, whom he married at St. Mar- 

f oret’s, Westminster, on 16 Oot. 1619, was 
Frsula, daughter of Martin Brighouse of 
Coleby, Lincolnshire. He had three sons and 
two daughters by his second wife. 

Thomas, his eldest son (the only child by 
his first wife), horn in 161o, matriculated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, from Westminster 
School on 29 Nov. 1683. He graduated B, A. 
26 April 1637, M.A. 30 June 1640, and was 
createdB.D. on 17 Juno 1646. He was ex- 
pelled from hie studentship by the parlia- 
mentary visitors on 2 Nov. 1648. He was for 
some time chaplain to Sir Thomas Glemhain, 


governor of Oxford. A copy of Latin verses 
by him on the death of Lord Bayning is in 
the Oxford collection. 

[Addit. MS. 8934, f. 74 ; Harl. MSS. ll#4, 
1632 ; Puller’s Worthies (Cambridgeshire) ; State 
Papers, Dom, Ser. 1611-43, passim; Lloyd’s 
Memoires, 1677, pp. 1634-6 (give wrong date of 
death); Noble’s College of Arms, pp. 261, 261 ; 
Sainsbury’s Original Papers illustrative of the 
Life of Bubens, pp. 209, 211 n, 216, 217, 223, 
227, 228, 233, 234, and Pref. p. xl (following 
Dallaway’s note to Walpole, wrongly corrects 
Puller as to date of death, which has been veri- 
fied from St. Benat’s parish register); Walpole’s 
Anecdotes of Painters, ed. Wornum (with Dalla- 
way’s note), i. 230-3 ; Notes and Queries, 6, 12, 
and 19 Jan. 1867, 30 Dec. 1876, 16 June 1878 ; 
Ohalinors’s Biog. Diet.] G-. Lm G. N. 

NORGATE, ROBERT (d. 1587), master 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, is said 
to have been born at Aylsham in Norfolk. 
He was educated at St. John’s College in the 
same university, where he was admitted a 
scholar 1 Nov. 1561. He was admitted 
B.A. in 1664-5, and in 1567 was elected to a 
fellowship at Corpus Christi College. In 
1568 he commenced M. A. He was probably 
aided in obtaining his fellowship by Arch- 
bishop Parker, whose chaplain he was, and 
to whom he was related by marriage, his wife, 
Elizabeth Baker, being the daughter of the 
archbishop’s half-brother, John Baker M.A. 
The archbishop also presented him to the 
rectory of Latchingdon, with the chapel of 
Lawley in Essex, to which he was instituted 
27 Jan. 1673-4. He became mastor of 
Corpus Christi College in 1578. In 1676 he 
was presented by the crown to the rectory of 
Marsham in Norfolk. In 1676 he was one 
of the university preachers. On 29 Jan. 
1577-8, he was installed prebendary of 
Decern Librarum in tbe cathedral of Lincoln. 
In 1578 he was presented by tbe crown to 
the rectory of Fomcett in Norfolk. He was 
installed a canon of Ely 8 May 1679 ; was 
created D.D. in 1681 ; and filled the office of 
vice-chancellor of the university in 1584. 
On 10 Nov, in the same year he was ap- 
pointed to the rectory of Little Gransden 
in Cambridgeshire, by tho crown, and re- 
signed about tbe same time the living of 
Latchingdon. He died on 2 Nov. 1687, and 
was buried in the ancient church of St. Benet. 

Norgate appears to have discharged his 
duties os master with singular fidelity, and 
also in a thoroughly independent spirit, Al- 
though anxious on every ground to conciliate 
Burghley, he successfufiy resisted an attempt 
made hy the latter to nominate, contrary to 
statute, one Booth to a fellowship. The 
numbers of the college increased considerably 
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under his rule, and it was entirely duo to his 
efforts that the new chapel was built in 1579. 
He luineeli’, however, died so poor, that, ac- 
cording to Masters, ‘ his goods were sold by 
a decree of the vice-chancellor for the pay- 
ment of bis debts and funeral charges, there 
being then large arrears due to the college, 
which of many years were not cleared off ’ 
(Iiist. of C. 0. Coll., p. 118). He also is en- 
titled to be gratefully remembered bv all 
scholars for the care he took of Parker's 
magnificent library, for ilio reception of 
which he had a room constructed over the 
chapel, where the collection was safely housed 
until the erection of the new library in 1828. 

His widow was married to Nicholas Felton. 

E 'q. v.], afterwards master of Pembroke Ool- 
ege, and bishop of Ely. His only son, Edward , 
is separately noticed. 

[Masters’s Hist, of Corpus Christi College, and 
Append. No. xxxvi. ; Cooper’s Athena Cant. ii. 
18 ; Mullinger's Hist, of University of Cambridge, 

ii. 288-1 J. Bi Mi 

NORGATE, THOMAS STARLING 
11772-1859), miscellaneous writer, son of 
El ins Norgate, surgeon, and Deborah, daugh- 
ter of Alderman Thomas Starling, was born 
at Norwich, 20 Aug. 1772. From 1780 to 
1788 he attended the Norwich grammar 
school, where Dr. Samuel Parr was head- 
master until 1785. In 1789 he was sent to 
the ‘ New College,’ which had recently been 
established in the independent interest at 
Haclmey, under the presidency ofDr. Thomas 
BelBhom, andhewassubsequentlv entered at 
Lincoln’s Inn ; but although he kept the re- 

S nsite number of terms, he relinquished the 
maces of a legal career, and returned to lus 
native city without any very definite visws 
for the future. 

While in London he was a frequent guest 
at tho house of William Beloe [q, v,], and 
at his instigation he contributed to an early 
volume of the ‘ British Critic.’ A year or 
two later, on the invitation of William 
Enfield, minister at the Octagon Chapel in 
Norwich, he beaame a regular contributor to 
the ‘ Analytical Review ’ until its death in 
1799, and he supplied a few papers to the 
1 Cabinet,’ a short-lived periodical published 
(1796-0) under the management of Charles 
Marsh, William Taylor, and other literary 
inhabitants of Norwich, ne was a writer on 
various topics in the ‘Monthly Magazine/ 
and supplied the ‘Half-yearly Retrospect of 
Domestic Literature’ from 1797 to 1807, 
when tho publication was discontinued. To 
Arthur Aikin’s ‘ Annual Review ’(1802- 8) 
Norgate was a large contributor, writing 
nearly ono-ssventh part of tho whole work. 


Subsequently his intimate friend William 
Taylor introduced him to Griffiths, the 
editor of the ‘ Monthly Review,’ for which 
he wrote for a time while living in retire- 
ment on his estate at Iletherset in Norfolk 

In 1 829 he wrote the introduct ory chapter 
on the ‘ Agriculture of the County ‘fo,. 
Chambers’s * General History of Norfolk ’ 
2 vols. 8vo, and in the following year, in con- 
junction with Simon Wilkin, F.L.S., and 
another friend, established the ‘East-Aji- 
aliau/ a weekly newspaper published at 
Norwich (1830-3). Norgate was assisted as 
editor by his eldest son, Elias Norgate, who 
also joined his father in founding (1829) the 
Norfolk and Norwich Horticultural Society. 
Norgate died at Hetherset, 7 July I860, in 
the eighty-seventh year of his age. 

His fourth Boa, Thomas Starlins Nob- 
aAi'n (1807-1808), bom 80 Dec. 1807, was 
educated at Norwich grammar Bchool under 
the Rev. Edward Valpy, and graduated B.A. 
from Gonville and Cams College, Cambridge, 
in 1832. He was curate successively of 
Briniugham, of Oloy-next-tlio-Sea, and of 
Banningham, all in Norfolk, and was collated 
rector of Sparham in tho same county in 
1840. He died at Sparham on 26 Nov. 1898. 
file was the author of t lirce volumes of blank- 
verse translations of the Homoric poems 1 
* Batrachomyomaohia, an Homeric fable re- 
produced in dramatic blank verse,’ 1808, 8vo ; 
‘ The Odyssey ’ in dramatic blank verse 1868, 
8vo ; and ‘The Hiad,’ 1804, 8vo. 

[Manuscript autobiographical memoranda and 
porsonol recollections. J F.N. 

NORIE, JOHN WILLIAM (1772- 
1848), writer on navigation, bom in Bun 
Street, London, on 8 July 1772, was son of 
.Tames Norie (1737-1793), a native of Moray- 
shire, who, after boing trained for tho Pres- 
byterian churchy m igrated to London in 1750, 
and kept a flourishing school in Burr Street, 
Wapping. Norie’s mother was Dorothy Mary 
Fletolieiq 17 68-1840), daught er of a merchant 
in East Smithfleld. The son, John William, 
resided, according to the ‘ London Directory ’ 
for 1808, at the ‘ Naval Academy, 157 Leaden- 
hall Street.’ At tho same address William 
Heather carried on business as a publisher of 
naval books and dealer in charts and nautical 
instruments at tho ‘Navigation Warehouse.' 
Heather’s name disappears in 1815, and the 
business was henceforth conducted by Norie 
with a partner, Charles Wilson, under the 
style of Norie & Wilson. The ‘ Navigation 
Warehouso’hasbeeiiimmortalisod by Charles 
Dickens in ‘ Domboy and Son ’ as the shop 
kept by Sol Gills (cf. J. Ashby-Sterry’s 
article ‘ The Wooden Midshipman ’ in All the 
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Year Hound, 29 Oct. 1881, p, 173). None 
retired about 1880, but the business was car- 
ried on in the same place until 1880, when 
the premises were taken down and the firm 
removed to 156 Minoiies, where the figure of 
the little midshipman which decorated Norie's 
houso of business still exists. Norie, who is 
variously described ns ‘teacher of navigation 
and nautical astronomy,’ and ‘ hvdrographer,’ 
died at No. 3 Ooates Orescent, Edinburgh, on 
24 Dec. 1848, and was buried in St. John's 
episcopal church. 

None wrote : 1. 1 Explanation and Use 
of the Planispherium Celeste, or Map of 
Zodiacal Stars,’ 1802. 2. 1 Complete Set of 
Nautical Tables/ 1803, 8. ‘ Epitome of Prac- 
tical Navigation,’ 1805. 4. ‘ Sailing Direc- 
tions for St. George’s and Bristol Onannels,’ 
1816. 6. 1 Naval Gazetteer,’ 1827, together 
with a number of charts and sailing directions 
for different parts of the world. His books 
have gone through a large number of editions, 
and his ‘ Navigation ’ is still a standard work, 
and is in constant demand. 

[Private information ; Gent. Mag. 1844, pt. i. 
p. 221 j Caledonian Mercury, 30 Dec. 1843 J 

E. B. r. 

NORMAN, GEORGE WARDE Q798- 
1882), writer on finance, was born at Brom- 
ley Common, Kent, on 20 SopU 1793. His 
father, Gaorge Norman, bora on 24 June 
1766, was a merchant in the Norway timber 
trade, who served as sheriff of Kent in 1798, 
and died on 24 Jan. 1830, having married 
on 22 Nov. 1792 Charlotte, third daughter 
of Edward Beadon, rector of North Stone- 
ham, Hampshire; she died on 18 Feb. 
1858. George WardB was educated at Eton 
from 1805 to 1810, when he joined his 
father in business, spending parts of 1819-21 
in Norway. He was there again in 1826 
and 1828. In the course of his visits he 
was preseuted to the king, and gained the 
friendship of distinguished Norwegians. 
With some of them, or with their descend- 
ants, he continued on intimate terms to the 
end of his life. His father retired in 1824, 
and the son kept in the timber trade till 
1830, when he transferred it to Sewell & Oo., 
his brother, Richard Norman, becoming a 
partner in tho new firm. From 182 1 to 1 872 
he was a director of the Bank of England, 
and in 1820 took an important part in the 
establishment of branch offices. About 1840 
he was appointed a member of the committee 
of the treasury at thebauk, the only director 
who has filled that post without having 
passed the chair. During the commercial 
crisis of 1847 he was a constant attendant 
at the bank, and conferred daily with Sir 


Charles Wood [q. y.], chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, in Downing Street. In 1 832 he was 
examined before Lord Althorp’s committee 
of the House of Commons to inquire into 
the utility of a great central issue, and into 
the competency of the Bank of England to 
act as a regulator of currency. In 1840 he 
was examined for six days before Sir Charles 
Wood's committee to inquire into matters 
connected with circulation. In 1848 he was 
examined before a committee of the House 
of Lords on currency matters, Ho became 
an exchequer bill commissioner in 1831 ; 
wob renominated a commissioner in 1842, 
when the business was transferred to the 
public works loan commissioners, and served 
till 1870. He was also a director of the Sun 
Insurance office from 1830 to 1864, was for 
many years a governor of Guy’s Hospital, 
and the last surviving original member of 
the Political Economy Club, founded in 1 821. 
In politics he was a liberal, and an advocate 
of free trade; in 1835 he was asked to stand 
for the city of London, and afterwards to 
contest West Kent, but declined, owing to 
ill-health. He took a keen interest in mat- 
ters connected with the poor-law adminis- 
tration. Of the Bromley union, one of the 
flrBt established, he was vice-chairman for 
nearly forty years, and often acted as chair- 
man. 

Soon after leaving Eton he formed an 
intimate friendship with George Grots the 
historian. They read books in common, 
chiefly on historical and political subjects, 
and studied political economy. In 1814 
Norman introduced Grote to Mies Harriet 
Lewin, who afterwards became Grote’swifa, 
and it was at Norman’s suggestion that 
Grote undertook to write the history of 
Greece rather than that of Rome, which he 
had originally contemplated (Mbs. Gbotd, 
Life of George Grote, 1878, pp. 18-22, 82, 34, 
41 et seq.) In the development of cricket in 
West Kent Grote and Norman were also 
jointly interested. 

Norman was a wide reader, not only of 
English but also of French, Italian, and 
Norwegian literature ; he was ini imate with 
the works of the later Latin poets no less 
than with those of medineval French and 
Italian writers, and collected a library of 
Norwegian hooks. In USS he published 
‘ Remarks upon some prevalent Errors wilh 
respect to Currency and Banking, and Sug- 
gestions to the Legislature as to the Renewal 
of the Bank Charter.’ The pamphlet con- 
tained views wliioh have suggested most im- 
portant changes in the currency. It was 
criticised by Colonel Torrens, Samuel Jones 
Loyd, afterwards first Boron Overstone [q.v.], 
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and J. H. Palmer, and was republished in 
1838. His last important work, in 1850, 
was ‘An Examination of some prevailing 
Opinions as to the Pressure of Taxation in 
this and other Countries ’ (4 th edition, 1864), 
in which he combated the view that the in- 
crease of public expenditure was a proof of 
heavier taxation of the people, and that Eng- 
lish liberty was attained by an amount of 
taxation which, as compared with that borne 
by our neighbours, was excessive. lie died 
at Bromley Common, Kent, on 4 Sept. 1882, 
within a few days of completing his eighty- 
ninth year, having married in 1830 Sibella 
(1808-1887), daughter of Henry Stone, of 
the Bengal civil service, and afterwards a 
partner in the banking firm of Stone & 
Martin. 

Besides the works already mentioned, Nor- 
man was the author of: 1. * Letter to Charles 
Wood, esq., M.P., on Money, and the Means 
of economising the Use of it,' 1841, 2. ‘ Re- 
marks on the Incidonce of Import Duties, 
with special reference to tlio England and 
Cuba Case contained in “ The Budgot ,” ’ 1 8Q0, 
8. Papers on various Hutneeta, 1809. 4, ‘The 
Future of tlie United States,’ a paper read 
before the British Association at Belfast in 
August 1 874 ; printed in the ‘ Journal of the 
Statistical Society,’ March 1876. 6. ‘A Me- 
moir of the Rev. F. Beadon,’ 1879. 6. ‘ Re- 
marks on the Saxon Invasion,’ printed in 
‘ Archreologia Cantiana,’ vol. xiii. 1 880. He 
also at one time frequently contributed to 
the ‘Economist.’ 

[Economist, 9 Sept. 1882, p. 1125, SOSopt. pp. 
1209-11; Times, 16 Sopt. 1882, p. 4; Darwin’s 
Life of O. Darwin, 1887, ii. 804 j Recollec- 
tions of a Happy Life — the Autobiography of 
Marianne North, 1892, ii 214-15 ; Lord Tolle- 
mache and his Ancedotos in the Fortnightly 
Review, July 1892, pp. 74-6; information from 
his Hon. Philip Norman, esq.] G. 0. B. 

NORMAN, JOHN (1491 P-1558 P), Cis- 
tercian, was born soon after 1490, and gra- 
duated B.A. at Cambridge in 1614. He be- 
came abbot of the Cistercian house of Bindon 
in Dorset some time after 16?S, in succession 
to John Walys. In 1538 Bindou, having a 
clear income of only 147 1. 7s. (Qaird- 
mih, Calendar <jf Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIIP » ifc(yn,x.l238), was suppressed 
among the lesser monasteries, but on 16 Nov. 
of the same year John Norman was formally 
reinstated abbot there by the patent of re- 
foundation of the house (ib. xi. 1217; the 
patent is printed in full in Hutchins, Dorset, 
i. 860-8). Norman appears to have held the 
abbey of the king for some two years on the 
tenure of ‘ perpetual alms,’ and then to have 
finally surrendered it to John Tregonwell, 


one of the clerks in chancery. The deed of 
surrender, preserved among the records of 
tho court or augmentations, is dated 14 jMnMt, 
30 Henry Vfll, 1639 (Deputy Keepl 
Eighth Report, App. ii. p. 10), but the Clone 
Roll gives the date as 10 March (Burnet 
Hist. Reform. I. ii. 247, ed. 1 865). To John 
Tregonwell, who had originally petitioned 
Cromwell for the farm of the nlibey in lGSg 
Norman and his convent (1689) demised the 
farm of Hamburgh for the term of eighty-one 
years from ‘Michaelmas last’ (Gairdneb 
Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, x. 388)' 
and Norman received a pension of 601. a 
year, which he enjoyed until 1653. 

[In addition to tho authorities mentioned 
above, see Cooper’s Allien® Cantabr. i. 70 ; Rymm’a 
Foedera, xiv. 830; Tanner's Notitia Monastica 
p. xl, 3 (cd. 1787); Dugdalo’s Mbnasticon, v! 
86G, od. 1830; Willis’s Mitrad Abbeys, ii. 68 • 
Dixon’s Ilist. of Church of England, ii. U4_lfi j 

A. M. C-g. 

NORMAN, JOHN (1622-1069), presby- 
teriun divine, born on 1 5 Dec. 1622, was son of 
Abraham Norman of Trusham, Devonshire 
and matriculated on 16 March 1087-8 from 
Exeter College, Oxford, whore he was ser- 
! vitor to the rector, Dr. Oonant. De gra- 
duated B.A. on 21 Oct. 1641, and received 
presbyterian ordination. In 1647, upon the 
expulsion of George Wotton, he became pres- 
byteriau vicar of Bridgwater, and remained 
there until ejected by the Act of Uniformity 
in 1 662. He was the bosom friend of Joseph 
Alleine [q. v.], the ejected vicar of Taunton, 
whoso sistBr Elimbet h seems to have been his 
first wife. Norman was probably the ' Py- 
lttdes ’ to whom Alloine, under the signature 
‘Orestes,’ wrote a vory remarkable ‘Letter 
from Bath ’ on 12 Oct. 1608, smoothing over 
somo ‘jealous passages ’ which had occurred 
between tho writer and his old friend and 
‘ oovenanl Pylados ’ (. Life of Alleine, 1822, p, 
432, letter xxxvii.) Boon after his eject- 
ment, Norman was brought before Judge 
FosLer for preaching privatoly to his people, 
and was sentenced to a fine of 1007. and to 
imprisonment until tho fine was paid. He 
lay in Ilohester gaol for oighteen months, 
when Sir Matthow Ilale [q. v.], on circuit, 
compounded the tine at sixpence in the 
pound. After his release ho preached in 
private. He had good natural abilities, was 
an acceptable preacher, and was much re- 
spected in ‘all the woslem parts of the 
kingdom’ (GaTjAmv). His works inolude 
‘Oases of Conscience practically resolved/ 
Loudon, 1078, 8vo, to whioh an account of 
him is prefixed by William Oooper ; an ordi- 
nation sermon, ‘ Christ's Commission Officer,’ 
London, 1658, 12mo ; ‘ Christ confessed ’ 
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(written in prison) ; and 'Family Governors 
exhorted to Family Godliness.’ 

He died at Bridgwater, and was buried at 
St. Mary’s on 9 Feb. 1608-9. His wife Eliza- 
beth bad died in 1664 ; a second wife seems 
to have survived him. A son, John, bom 
in 1682, matriculated from Exeter College, 
Oxford (8 Slay 1609). Henry Norman, 
master of Long port grammar school from 
1706 to 1730, may have been a grandson. 

[Norman’s Oases of Conscience; Palmer’s 
Nonconformist’s Memorial, iii. 166 ; Stanford’s 
Joseph Alleine, 1861, pp. 101, 213, 359 ; Poster's 
Alumni Oion. 1500-1714, Weaver's Somerset 
Incumbents, p, 318 ; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. 
1 . 149.) J. O. H. 

NORMAN, ROBERT (Ji. 1590), mathe- 
matical instrument maker, was the author 
of 1 The Newe Attractive, containing a short 
discourse of the Magnea or LodeBtone, and 
amongest other his vertues, of a newe dis- 
covered secret and subtill propertie oon- 
cernyng the declinyng of the Needle touched 
therewith under the plains of the Horizon,’ 
black letter, small 4lo, 1681. This book 
was dedicated to William Borough [q. v.], 
then comptroller of the navy, to whose ‘ en- 
couragement, good counsel, accustomed 
oourtesy, and friendly affection towards me, 
on unlearned mechanician,’ Norman attri- 
butes the working out of the subject. Borough 
added an appendix; ‘A Discovery of the 
Variation of the Compass,’ in the preface to 
which Norman is referred to as ‘ the expert 
artificer j ’ and a note at the end advertises 
that the instruments doseribed ‘ aro made by 
Robert Norman, and may be had at hie house 
in Radcliffe.’ The book was often reprinted, 
but the later editions want both the dedica- 
tion and Borough’s appendix. Norman also 
wrote 1 Safegarde of Saylers,’ 8vo, 1590 (1600 
and later) ; a ruttor, or sailing directions, 
translated from the Dutch. 

[His own works, as oitod; Winston's Longi- 
tude and Latitude, found by the Inclinatory or 
Dipping Noodle.) J. K. L, 

NORMANBY, first Duke ok. [ See 
Sheffield, Joint, 1648-1721.] 

NORMANBY, Maequises op. [See 
Sheffield, John, first Mabquis, 1648- 
1721; Phipps, Oonstaniind Henby, first 
Mabqtjib of the second creation, 1797- 
1868 ; Phipps, Geobge Auawtm Conbtah- 
Ttra, second Maequis, 1819-1890,] 

NORMANDY, ALPHONSE RENfi LE 
MIRE db (1809-1864), chemist, was born 
at Rouen on 23 Oct. 1809, and was originally 
intended for the medical profession. He de- 
voted himself, however, to chemistry, and on 


the completion of his medical course he went 
to Germany and studied under Gmelin. He 
took out a patent in 1889 (No. 8175) for 
indelible inks and dyes, and in 1841 he 
patented a method of hardening soap made 
from what are known as ‘ soft goods' by the 
addition of sulphate of soda (No. 9081); but 
for some years he was prevented from using 
the process by the excise, who regarded the 
addition of sulphate of soda as an adultera- 
tion . The restriction was at length removed, 
and the patent was prolonged by the privy 
council in 1855 for three years to compensate 
him for the difficulties which had been thrown 
in his way (of. Mechanics' Mag. lxiii. 60). 
In these two patents he is described as ‘M.D., 
of Rouen,’ with a temporary residence in 
London; but he seems to have come to Eng- 
land permanently about 1848, talcing up lus 
residence at Dalston, and subsequently at 
07 Judd Street, Brunswick Square; London, 
where he lived until 1860. His apparatus 
for distilling sea-water to obtain perfectly 
pure water for drinking is very largely used 
on board ship, and formed the subject of a 
patent granted in 1861 (No. 13714). Further 
patents were taken out for improvements in 
1852 (No. 275), 1856 (No. 1252), 1857 (No. 
3137), 1859 (No. 459), 1800 (No. 786), and 
in 1861 (No. 1653). The great merit of the 
invention consists in conducting the opera- 
tion at a low temperature, and causing the 
condensed water to absorb a large quantity 
of atmospheric air, which renders it palatable. 
A medal was awarded to him for this appa- 
ratus at the exhibition of 1862 (of. Reports 
of the Juries, vii. B, 81, 32). The manu- 
facture of these stills became an important 
business, which is still carried on near the 
Victoria Docks by Normandy’s Patent Marine 
Aerated Frosli Water Company. 

For some years he had a considerable 
practice os a consulting and analytical chemist, 
and in 1865 and I 860 he gave some startling 
evidence before a committee of the House of 
Commons on the adulteration of food with 
reference to the use of alum in the manu- 
facture of broad, ne was elected a fellow 
of the Chemical Society on 20 May 1864. 
lie died at Odin Lodge, Olapham Park, 
London, on 10 May 1864. 

Normandy published in 1849 a translation 
of Rose’s ‘ Practical Treatise on Analytical 
Chemistry,’ and he wrote : 1 . 1 Guide to the 
Alkali-metrical Chest,’ 1849, 2. ‘Introduc- 
tion to Rose’s Chemical Analysis,' 1849. 
8 . ‘ Handbook of Chemical Analysis,’ 1850, 
2nd ed, by Noad in 1876. 4. * The Chemi- 
cal Atlas,’ 1866 (a French translation ap- 
peared in 1867). 6 , 'The Dictionaries of 
the Chemical Atlas,’ 1867, He contributed a 
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paper 'On the Spheroidal State of Water in 
Steam Boilers’ to the ‘Philosophical Maga- 
zine/ 1864, vii, 288. 

[PoegendorfFsBiographiseh-LiterArischesWor- 
terbuah; Mechanics’ Mag., 27 May 1864, p. 
847 i Journal of the Chemical Society, xviii. 345 j 
Span’s Diet, of Engineering, iu. 1216.] 

E. B. P. 

NORMANN OS, SIMON (d. 1249), chan- 
cellor. [See Oaotedlued, Sr mow.] 

N OEM ANVTLLE, THOMAS un (1268- 
1296), judge, horn in 1250, was the son of 
Ealph de Normanville of Empingham, Rut- 
land, who died in 1269, when Thomas was 
two and a half years old (Eod'BE.tb, Cal. 
Genealogieum, p. 81). The Normanvilles 
■were a branch of the family of Basset of 
Normandy, and soon after the conquest are 
found in the possession of the manor of Emp- 
ingham ; one of Thomas's ancestors, Gerold, 
was a bonefactor of Battle Abbey in the 
reign of Henry I ; another Ealph was sent 
by John to defend Kenilworth Gasllo against 
the barons; and his grandfather, Thomas, 
was a crusader ( Battle Abbey Hall, ed. 
Duchess of Cleveland, ii. 802-3 ; Cal. Papal 
Letters, i. 244). Thomas first appears in 1270 
ns governor of Bamborough Castle, seneschal, 
and king’s esoheator beyond Trent. In 1279 
lie was appointed to hear the disputes be- 
tween Alexander, Icing of Scots, and the 
Riahop of Durham, and in 1281 received a 
grant of lands in Stamford, Lincolnshire. 
In January 1288 he was commissioned to 
‘order and disposo of ’ the servicos granted 
by the laiights, freemen, and ‘ commnniiatea ’ 
beyond the Trent (Pari. Writs, i. 761), and 
in 1286 he was justice in eyre to hear pleas 
of the forests in Nottinghamshire and Lan- 
cashire. In 1288 he was summoned to a 
council at Westminster to beheld on 18 Oct., 
and on 2 Sept, in the following yoar he was 
directed to report on the condition of the 
daughters of Llywelyn ab Gruffydd [q, v.], 
thon nuns at Seinpringhnm. In 1292 he 
held pleas ‘de quo warranto’ in Hereford- 
shire and Kenl , and in tho following year 
in Herefordshire, Surrey, and Staffordshire, 
In the same year he was directed to grant 
John Baliol seisin of his manors in Nor- 
manville’s ‘balliva.’ Normanville died in 
1296, seised of various lands in Nottingham- 
shire and Yorlcshire. 

By his wife Dionysia, who brought as her 
dowry a third of tuo manor of Kenarding- 
ton, Kent, and survived him, Nonnanvillo 
had one son, Edmund, who was four yeare | 
old at his father's death and died without 
issue (Cal. Genealogieum, p. 600) ; and one 
daughter, Margaret, who thus bocomo his 


heiress, and married William Basing, Er 
amplesof N ormanville’s seal are intheBritisl 
Museum. He m ust be distinguished from » 
contemporary Thomas de Normanville wh 
held lands in Kent and died in 1288 ‘(Cal 
Genealogieum, p. 831 ; Hasted, Kent it 
116, &c.) ' 

[Foss’s Lives of tho Judges, Hi. 135_c ; IW 
dale’s Chron. Sor. ; Pari, Writs, i. Jfli ; ’inmj 
sitiones post mortem, i. 124, 130; Eotull Chart 
arum, p. 108 ; Cal, P&tont Rolls, Edward I 
passim ; Placita de Quo Warranto, pp. m 255' 
352, 705; Rot. Origin! Abbreviate, passim ' 
Testa de Novill, p. 208; Rymer’s Feeders, lgjg 
edit. ii. 792; Plneitorum Abbrovmtio, pp. 328-9 • 
Gervase of Canterbury, ii. 301; John deOxened™ 
(Rolls Sor.), pp. 328, 336 ; Memoranda de Pari 
(Rolls Sor.), pp. 39, 40, 79 ; Arehmologia Caa 
tiana, ii. 293, xi. 386,xiii. 163, 353; Marshall's 
Genealogist, passim ; Hunter’s South Yorkshire 
ii. 43, 127 ', Wright’s Rutland ; Blore’s Rutland’ 
and Plantagenet Harrison's Yorkshire, passim 1 

A. F. P. 

NORREYS. [See Nobkts.] 

NOERIS, ANTONY (1711-1788), anti- 
quary, of Barton Turf, Norfolk, descended 

from a merchant family of Norwich, different 

members of which had filled moat of the 
municipal offices of that city, was the third 
son, but eventual heir, of the Rev. Stephen 
Norris, by his wife Bridget, daughter of 
John Grnilo, rector of Blickling and Wax- 
ham, Norfolk. John Norris (1784-1777) 
[q. v.l, founder of tho Norrisian professorship, 
was his cousin. Born 17 Nov. 1711, and 
baptised at St. George Tombland, Norwich, 
Antony was educated at Norwich grammar 
school, proceeding to Cambridge 4 April 
1727 ob a pensioner at Gonville and Caius. 

On 8 Nov. 1729 ho was admitted of the 
Middle Temple, going into residence 27 April 
1780, and being callod to tho bar 29 Nov. 
1736, at tho age of twenty-four. He mar- 
ried Sarah, daughter of John Custance, J.P, 
of Norwich (who had been mayor of that 
city), on 18 May 1787, and had one son 
only, John, horn 28 Jan. 1737-8, and edu- 
ontod at the same school, collage, and inn 
as his fatlior. This son, who was apparently 
a young man of the greatest promise, a 
prize-winner and a fellow of his college, fell 
into a consumption, and died 19 March 1762, 
to the great grief of his fathor, whose laments 
are touchingly expressed in his history of 
Tunstoad (p. 74). Norris, left without child 
at the comparatively early age of fifty-one, 
had little to solace him but his love for 
genealogy and county liietory. 

Possessed of ample means and leisure, 
‘Nature having given him,’ ns he says, ‘an 
almost irresistible propensity for inquiries 
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after the ancient state and inhabitants of 
Xorfolk, liis native county,’ he devoted an 
Immense deal of time, trouble, and money to 
compiling what is, in some respects, the 
most perfect piece of county history evBr 
compiled. 

There is no doubt he intended to write 
a complete county history of the whole of 
the eastern part of Norfolk, a part sadly 
neglected by Blomefield, and succeeded in 
completing the Hundreds of East and W est 
Flagg, Happing, and Tunstead, but died 
before he had done more than seven parishes 
in North Erpinghnm. What he completed 
covers 1,816 very close-written folio pages, 
and is now ready for the press if the public 
spirit of the county, called for it. 

Norris worked in the most systematic 
and laborious way. Being a friend of the 
Bishop of Norwich, and a man of some posi- 
tion in the county, he was actually allowed 
to take home the original register hooks of 
wills from the Norwich registry, and went 
through them minutely, taking most copious 
shorthand notes from them in Dr. Byrom’s 
system, the notes covering 1,768 folio pages, 
and containing references to certainly not 
less than sixty thousand surnames. These he 
indexed up carefully from time to time, and 
was thus enabled to give details and correct 
pedigrees in a way no one else could pos- 
sibly have done. Painfully and dispas- 
sionately he demolished, for example, the 
forged pedigree of Preston of Beeeton, and 
dispelled the myth of a royalist anoestor 
present on the scaffold with Charles I, by 
proving step by step their real descent from 
a puritan. 

He also collected in six volumes 2,818 
pages of close notes of monuments and arms 
m Norfolk, containing very many thousand 
beautiful pen-and-ink sketches of arms and 
monumental brasses, and five books of ex- 
tracts from Norfolk deeds, consisting of 472 
pages of notes. From those and other 
sources he compiled two volumes of Norfolk 
pedigrees (806 in all) most elaborately 
worked out. He died 14 June 1786, aged 
76, ‘his faculties having become exhausted 
and his mind having ceased to be active ’ 
before hie death, as we learn from his monu- 
mental inscription in Barton Turf Church j 
his widow survived him a year only. 

The greater part of his collections, which 
belong to the writer of this notice, are 
minutely described and calendared in 'A 
Catalogue of Fifty of the Norfolk MSS. in 
the Library of Mr. Walter Eye,’ folio, pri- 
vately printed in 1889. 

[Private information and Nome's manuscripts 
in the possession of the writer.) W. R- n. 

VOL. XIV. 


NOERIS, CATHERINE MARIA (d. 
1767), courtesan. [See Fisher,] 

NORRIS, CHA RLES (1779-1868), artist, 
bom on 24 Aug. 1779, was a younger son 
of John Norris of Marylebone, a wealthy 
London merchant. Having lost both liis 
parents while a child, Norris was educated 
at Eton and CiiriBt Churoh, Oxford, where 
he matriculated on 26 Oct. 1797 (Fostde, 
Alumni Oxon.), but did not proceed to a 
degree. .For a short time he held a com- 
mission in the king’s dragoon guards, but 
left the service on his marriage in 1800 to 
Sarah, daughter of John Saunders, a congre- 
gational minister at Norwioh, and a de- 
scendant of Laurence Saunders, martyr ( d . 
1666), After residing at Milford, Pembroke- 
shire, for about ten years, he removed in 
1810 to Tenby, and died there on 16 Oct. 
1868. By his first wife he had four sons and 
nine daughters, of whom only two survived ; 
and by his second wifB (Elizabeth Harrios of 
Pembrokeshire, whom he married on 25 Jan. 
1832) he had three children. 

In 1810 Norris issued two numbers of a 
very ambitious work, entitled ‘ The Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of Wales,’ yol. i. Pem- 
brokeshire, London, fol. Its design was that 
each number should contain six oblong folio 
plates from Norris's own drawings (with 
letterpress also by him) ; but, owing to its 
great costliness, the work did not proceed 
beyond the t hird instalment, which appeared 
in 1811. At the same date the three numbers 
were reissued in one volume, under the title 
of ‘ St. David'B, in a Series of Engravings illus- 
trating the different Ecclesiastical Edifices of 
that ancient Oity,’ London, fol. Five draw- 
ings of Pembroke Castle by Norris, engraved 
by J. Rawls, and originally intended to form 
a fourth number, were published in 1817. 
After this failure Norris, for the sake of 
economy, taught himeelf the ubo of the 
graver, and in 1812 published ' Etchings of 
Tenby’ in two synchronous but distinct edi- 
tions, London, royal 8vo and domy 4to, con- 
taining forty engravings both drawn and 
etched by the artist himself. He also wrote 
‘ An Historical Account of Tenby and its 
Vicinity,’ London, 1818 ; 2nd edit. 1820, con- 
taining six plates of local views and a map. 
In addition to these he left unpublished a 
large collection of architectural drawings, 
many of which ore still in the possession of 
his son, Mr. R. Norris, of Rhode Wood House, 
Saundersfoot, Pembrokeshire. 

In person Norris was middle-sized and 
very strong. Walter Savage Landor— the 
Savages were connected with Norris— in 
writing from Paris in 1802 to his sister Eliza- 

o o 
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bath, described Napoleon’s ‘ figure and com- 
plexion’ as ‘nearly like those of Charles 
Norris.’ He always exhibited a spirit of 
cynical independence, verging often upon 
eccentricity. 

[An article by Mr. E. Laws of Tonby in Ar- 
cheeologia Cambrensis, 6th ser. viii. 306-11; 
Etchings of Teuby in Brit. Mus. Print-Boom; 
private communications.] D. Lx. T. 

NORRIS, Sin EDWARD {d. 1603), go- 
vernor of Ostond, third son of Henry Norris, 
baron Norris of Rycote [q. v.], seems from 
an early age to have engaged, like his more 
distinguished brother John (1647 P-1607) 

S q. v.J, in military service abroad. About 
678, with his brothers John and Henry, he 
joined the English volunteers in the Low 
Countries. In 1684 he was in Ireland (cf. 
Cal. State Papers, Ireland, 1674-86, pp. 621- 
622 ; Carets MSS. 1676-88, p. 377). Jlo was 
elected M.P. for Abingdon m 1 686. In the 
autumn of that year he returned to Holland 
to talco command of an English company, and 
■was soonmadelieutenanttoSir Philip Sidney, 
who had been appointed governor of Blush- 
ing, one of tho towns temporarily handed over 
to Queen Elizabeth as surety by the Status- 
General. Sidney did not arrive till the end 
of the year, and Norris claimed to exercise his 
military prerogatives in his absence. Both 
Sir Roger "Williams and the English envoy, 
William Davison, sent, to Lord Burghley 
hitler complaints of his overbearing temper 
and of his want of judgmont in the bestowal 
of patronage (11 Nov. 1686) (Motley, United 
Netherlands, i. 363-4). But on Sidney’s ar- 
rival in November he proved compliant. In 
tho following April Leicester knighted him 
at Utrecht. In May he took a prominent part 
in erecting on tho island where the Rhine and 
Waal divide at the foot of the hills of Olovas 
the strong earthen fort which is still stand- 
ing, and bears its original name of Schonken 
Sclianz (Mahjoiam, Nitjhting Veres, p. 88). 

On 6 Aug. 1686 Sidney and Norris arrived 
in Gertruydenberg to discuss the military 
situation with the governor, OounL Ho- 
henlohe, and Sir William Pelham, the mar- 
shal of tho English army. In the evening 
the officers supped together in Ilohenloho’s 
quartern. Norris fancied that a remark made 
by Pelham was intended to reflect on the 
character of his brother John. He expressed 
his resentment with irritating volubility, and 
was ordered by Count Honenlohe to keep 
silence. Norris refused to obey, whereupon 
the count, who was barely sober, ‘ hurled a 
cover of a cup at his face, and cut him along 
theforehend.’ Norris nextmorningchallonged 
his assailant to a duel, and induced Sir Phuip 


I Sidney to bear the cartel. Leicester was in- 
i formed of the circumstance, and began an 
investigation. He wrote home that Norris 
was always quarrelling with his brother of 
Beers, and was jeopardiriug by his insolent 
demeanour those good relations between the 
Dutch and English troops which were essen- 
tial to the success of the campaign. T(, e 
count declared that no inferior officer was 
justified in challenging his superior in com. 
mand. For the time the quarrel wan patched 
up, hut the ill-feeling generated by the dis- 
pute between the allies was not easily dissi- 
pated. Just before Leicester finally returned 
to England in November 1687, Norris re- 
newed tho challenge to Ilohenlohe; but 
the count was ill at Delft, and no meeting 
was arranged (Leycester Correspondent 
Oamd. Soo. pp. 30 L, 391-4, 473). HohenW 
unreasonably blamed Leicester for Norris's 
persistence in continuing tho dispute, and 
reviewed his own part m tho affair in a 
published tract, entitled ‘ Veranlwoordinge 
. . . teghens zekore Vcrlooch endeRemon- 
stvaneie by /.ijno Ex 0l “ den Grave van Ley- 
coster ’ (Leyden, 1687 ; of. Gruhmos 
Netherlands, 1627, p. 818). ’ 

Leicester left Norris at Ostend, another 
town which had Leon surrendered to the 
English by the Dutch in 1680 by way of 
surety. The English governor, Sir John 
Conway £q, y.], was absent through 1688, 
and Nome acted as his deputy. On 10 June 
1 688 he wrote to Leicester 1 hat the town was 
in a desporate plight, and could hardly stand 
a siege (Wbiqht, Queen Blisabeth, ii. 371-2). 
In 1689 he accompanied his brother John 
nnd Sir Francis Drake on the great expedi- 
tion to Portugal, and was badly wounded 
in the assault on Burgos. Ills life was only 
saved by the gallantry of his brother (Bibcit, 
Memoirs, p. 68 ; Speed, History, p. 864; 
Motley, ii. 866). Next year — in July 1690— 
he was regularly constituted governor of 
Ostend (Mubdxn, State Papers, p. 794). In 
December he received reinforcements and 
ammunitions from England, in anticipation 
of a siege by tiro Spaniards (Hatfield MSS. 
iv. 77). In February 1691 he captured 
Blnnkenbergh (Gum ijston, p. 926). But in 
the April following he embroiled himself 
with the Statos-Gonoral by levying contri- 
butions on the villages of tho neighbourhood. 
Sir Thomas Bodley, the English envoy, de- 
clared his conduct unjustifiable, and Lord 
Burghley condemned it. Accordingly he was 
summoned to London to receive a reprimand 
from the oouncil, and was ordered to keep 
his house ( Sydney Papers, i. 322-31 ; Grihe- 
stoit, p. 031). His presence was, however, 
soon needed at Ostend, and he energetically 
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supervised the building of new fortifications. 
In 1593, when the town was believed to be 
seriously menaced, Elisabeth sent him an 
encouraging letter in her own hand, address- 
ing him as ‘ Ned ’ (Motley, iii. 267-8). But 
the danger passed away, and he was at court 
again in December 1608. The visit was re- 
peated four years later, when he and Sir 
FrancisVere were ‘ gallantly followed by such 
as profess arms ’ (ef. Bjeoh, i. 146 ; Sydney 
Papers, ii. 66, 78). In September 1509 the 
queen recalled him to comfort his parents 
for the recent loss of three of their sons, and 
he does not seem to have resumed his post 

abroad (ib. ii. 120). 

On settling again in England Norris was 
granted by his mother some small property 
at Engleiield, Berkshire, with the manor 
of Shinfield and much neighbouring land. 
Norris resided at Engleiield in a housa which 
must be distinguished from the chief mansion 
there, which was in the occupation of the 
Paulet family. lie married on 17 July 1600, 
and in October 1600 he presented himself to 
the queen after bis marriage. Dudley Carle- 
ton [q. v.], who had been in hie service as 
private secretary at Osteud, remained for a 
time a member of his household, and many 
references to his domestic affairs appear in 
the letters of Carleton’s gossiping correspon- 
dent, John Chamberlain [q. v.] On 27 May 
1601 Chamberlain wrote that Norris was 
dangerously sick. He was noted 1 of late,’ 
he added, 1 to make money by all means pos- 
sible, as though he had Borne great enterprise 
or purchase in his head’ (CiuirnEELAiN', 
Letter s, p. 109). In September 1601 Norris 
entertained the queen at dinner at Engle- 
field, and Elizabeth was well pleased with 
the entertainment (Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 
1601-8, p. 113). 

The Christmas of 1602 Norris kept in groat 
state in London, and was ‘ much visited by 
cavaliers’ (si. p. 286). He died in October 
1603, and waa buried on the 16th at Engle- 
field. A etatue of him adorns the Norris 
monument in Westminster Abbey. Ills 
nephew Francis [q. v.] succeeded to hie 
estates. His wife Elizabeth, by whom he 
had no issue, was the rich widow of one Wsbb 
of Salisbury. She was a distant cousin of lus 
own, being daughter of Sir John Norris of 
Fyfield, Berkshire [sen under N oruth TTtutrv, 
Babon Noeeis oe Rycote, ad fin,] Lady 
Norris, after Sir Edward’s death, married in 
1604 Thomas Erskine, first viscount Fenton 
and earl of Kellie [q. v.], and, dying on 
28 April 1621, was buried at Engleiield, 

[Kerry's Hist, of bray, 1881, p. 120 sq. ; Leo’s 
Hist, of Thame; O’Byrno’s Representative Hist, 
of Great Britain, pt, ii., Berkshire, 1848 ; Dug- 


rtale's Baronage; Lysons’s Berkshire in Miigna 
| Biitaimia, vol. i. pt. ii. p. 276; Motley's Hist, 
of theDutch Republic, and of the United Nether- 
lands ; Churchyard’s Discourse of the Nether- 
lands, 16»2; cf. Winwood’s Memorials, iii. 45; 
authorities cited.] S. L. 

NORRIS, EDWARD (1684-1669), New 
England divine, born in 1684, was son of 
Edward Norris, vicar of Tetbury, Glouces- 
tershire. He matriculated at Oxford from 
Balliol College on 80 March 1699, and 
graduated B.A. from Magdalen Hall on 
23 Jan. 1600-7 and M.A. on 26 Oct. 1609. 
At Tetbury and Horsley, Gloucestershire, 
where he lived successively as a schoolmaster 
as well as a clergyman, his puritaniBm sub- 
jected him to much persecution. At length 
hiB persistence in shipping off to New Eng- 
land those of his parishioners who declined 
to conform, brought him under the unfavour- 
able notice of Laud, and in 1639 he had him- 
self to seek refuge in America. On 18 March 
1640 he was chosen pastor of Salem Church, 
Massachusetts. He was tolerant, declined 
to join in the persecution of the Gortonists 
or anabaptists, and, when a severe code of 
church discipline was adopted by the assem- 
bly of ministers in 16 18, persevered in his 
own rules of conduct for the Salem church. 
During the witchcraft delusion of 1661-4, he 
used his influence to resist the persecutions. 
He wrote, however, in favour of making war 
against the Dutch Bettlers (letter dated 3 May 
1663 in IIazakd, Hist. Coll. ii. 266). 

Norris died in 1069. By his wife Eleanor 
he had a son Edward (1616-1084), school- 
master at Salem 1640-70, and a daughter 
Mary (Savaud, Genealog. Diet. iii. 288). 

While he remained in England Norris dis- 
tinguished himself as an uncompromising 
opponent of John Traske [q. v.l and his fol- 
lowers. He published: 1. ‘Prosopopoeia,’ 
4to, 1084 ; answered by Rice Boye m ‘ The 
Importunate Begger,’ 4to, 1636. 2. ‘That 
Temporal Blessings are to be asked with sub- 
mission to tho Will of God,’ 8vo, London, 
1030. 3. ‘ The New Got pel not the True 
Gospel ; or, a Discovery of the Life and Death, 
doctrine, and doings of Mr. John Traske . . , 
as also a confutation of the uncomfortable 
error of Mr, Boye concerning the Plague,’ 
4to, London, 1638. He often spelled his 
name ‘ Norice ’ or ‘ Norrice.' 

[Felt’s Eecl, Hist, of Now England ; Felt’s 
.Annuls of Salem ; Winthrop’s Hist, of New Eng- 
land (cd. Savage).] G. G. 

NORRIS, EDWARD (1063-1726), phy- 
sician, born in 1663, fifth sonofThomasNorris 
of Speke, Lancashire, and younger brother of 
Sir William Norris [q. v.], graduated B.A. 

o o 2 
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from Brasenose College, Oxford, in 1080, nnd 
proceeded M.A. 1689, M.B. 1691, and M.D, 
1696. He practised medicine at Chester, 
and his scieuti lie repi i( ntion is att csted hy the 
fact that as early as 1008 lie was a follow of 
the Royal Society. In 1609 he accompanied 
his brother, Sir Willinm Norris, as secretary 

emperor, and 
in the Deccan 
He returned 
him a cargo 
valued at 147,000 rupees, partly his brother’s 
property. After an interval of mental pro- 
stration induced by the perils and anxieties he 
had gone through, he resumed the profession 
of medicine at Dtkinton, Cheshire, and was 
elected a fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians in 1716. He died, on 22 July 1726, 
and was buried at St. Michael’s chapel, at- 
tached to Garston Hall, a manor of the Norris 
family, near Speke. In 1706 he had married 
Ann, daughter of WillinmOlevelundof Liver- 
ool, by whom he left one eon, with whoso 
eatli, some time before 1786, the family of 
the Norrises of Spokoin the male line became 
extinct. 

[Norris Papers, ed. T. Haywood, in Chatham 
80 c. vol. ix.; Baino’s Lancaster, ii. 757; Hunk’s 
Coll, of Phys. ii. 89 ; Bruce’s Annals of Bust 
India Company, iii. 483, &c. Norris’s letters as 
secretary to his brother's embassy are preserved 
in the India Office.] fc). L.-P. 

NORRIS, EDWIN (1796-1872], orien- 
talist and Cornish scholar, born at Tuuulon, 
Somerset, on 24 Oct. 1795, spent hie youth 
in France and Italy as tutor in an English 
family. At a very early age he showed an 
exceptional facility for acquiring languages, 
and soon learned Armenian and Romaic, in 
addition to French and Italian. In 1818 he 
wits appointed to a clerkship in tlio London 
offices of the East India Company, but re- 
signed tbe post in 1887 to become assistant 
secretary of the ltoyal Asiatic Socioty. _ With 
that institution he was connected till his 
death, becoming secretary in 1869, and 
honorary secretary and librarian in 1861. 
For many years he edited the society’s 
‘Journal,’ and conducted a largo correspond- 
ence with Oriental scholars at home and 
abroad. 

Norris seized evory opportunity of making 
himself familiar with the least known lan- 
guages of Asia and Africa. In 1841 he com- 
piled ‘ Outlines of a Vocabulary of a few of 
the principal Languages ol' Western and 
Central Afrioa’ (obi. 12mo). ‘A Speci- 
men of the Van Language or West Africa’ 
followed in 1 B61 , Mainly from papers sent 
home by the traveller James Richardson 


of his embassy to the mogul 
visited the camp of Aurangzib 
from April to November 1701. 
home in 1702, bringing with 


[q.v.], he prepared ui 1853 ‘ Dialogues nn,l 
a Small Portion of the New Testament m 
the English, Arabic, Hnussa, and Born„ 
Languages,’ as well ns ‘A Grammar of the 
Bornu or Kanuri Languages, with Dialogues 
Translations, and Vocabulary.’ In I854 he 
edited R. M. Macbrair’s ‘Grammar of the 
Fulah Language.’ 

Norris also interested himself in ethno- 
graphy. He designed in 1863 a series of 
works entitled ‘The EtlmographicalLibrarv’ 
but only two volumes appeared— G, \y 
Earl’s ‘ Papuans,’ 1863, and li. G. Latham's 
‘ Native Races of the Russian Empire,’ 1854, 
Norris edited in 1866 the fourth edition of 
Prichard’s ‘ Natural History of Man.’ 

A more important undertaking was the 
two volumes on ‘ The Ancient Cornish 
Drama,’ published hy Norris at Oxford in 
1859. They include a ‘ Sketch of Cornish 
Grammar,’ which was also printed sepa- 
rately, together with the text and trans- 
lation of llnoo Cornish plays preserved in 
Bodleian MS. 791. Thomanuseriptof North's 
first volume, with some unprinted notes, is 
preserved in Brit.. Mus. Addit, MS. 29780. 

But it was as an Assyriologist and one 
of the earliosl. decipherers of cuneiform in- 
scriptions that Norris best deserves to he 
remembered, In 1846 he deciphered the 
rock inscription of King Asolta, near Kapur di 
Giri, faint impressions of which, taken on 
cloth, had boon presented to the Royal 
Asiatic Society. In 1840 he saw through 
the press, whilo Sir Henry Rawlinson was 
detained by official dutioa in Bagdad, Raw- 
linson’s copy and analysis of the great 
cuneiform record of J)urius Hyetaspes at 
Behisluu in Pursia. In 1853 he published 
in the ‘Journal’ of tho Asiatic Society a 
memoir of the ‘ Scytliio Version of the 
Bchistun Inscription’ (1865, vol. xv.), and 
betwoon 1801 and 1806 he gave most im- 
portant aid to Rawlinson when the latter 
was preparing the first two volumes of 
cuneiform inscriptions issued by the British 
Museum. Norris pursued his researches with 
such success that in 1808 lie was able to 
produce the first volume of an ‘ AssyrianDic- 
tionary.’ Other volumes followed in 1870 
and 1872 respectively, bringing the work 
from the letter Alep'h to the letter Nun. 
Although some of the meanings assigned by 
Norris to tho words have been rejected, the 
undertaking marks an epoch in the history 
of cunoiform philology. 

Norris was olected a foreign member of 
the German Oriental Society, and was created 
an honorary doctor of philology at Bonn. 
He died on 10 Deo. 1872 at his re‘ !J 
6 Michael’s Grove, Brampton. 
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[Eoyal Asiatic Society’s Journal, vol, vii. 
new ser, 1875— Ann. Bop. May 1878, p. xix ; 
Athenamm, 1872, pt. ii. p. 770.] 

NORRIS, FRANCIS, Earl op Berk- 
shire (1679-1628), bom on 0 July 1679, and 
baptised at Wytham, Berkshire, 19 July, was 
grandson of Henry, lord Norris, and son 
of Sir William Norris [see under Norris, 
Hehrt, Baron Norris op Ryoote]. His 
father died in 1679, and Francis succeeded 
to the barony of Norris on the death of his 
grandfather m 1600. At the same time he 
inherited much landed property in Oxford- 
shire and Berkshire, and this was greatly 
increased in 1604, when the death without 
issue of his uncle, Sir Edward Norris [q. v.], 
left him heir to Sir Edward’s large estates in 
the latter county. He seoms to have early 
contemplated playing a part in politics, and 
his great wealth gave him immediate influ- 
ence. He signed the proclamation announcing 
Queen Elizabeth’s death and James I’s acces- 
sion on 24 March 1602-8 (Strypr, Annals, 
iv. 619). He was made a knight of the Bath 
at the creation of Prince Charles as Duke 
of York on 6 Jan. 1604-6, entered Gray’s 
Inn on 26 Feb. following, and was from 
28 March to 29 June 1606 in Spain in attend- 
ance on Charles Howard, earl ofNottingham, 
the English ambassador there (Wnrwoon, 
Memorials, ii. 60). In 1009 he gave to Sir 
Thomas Bodley the timber of twenty oak 
trees to be employed in building the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford, and in the same 
year Sir Thomas began the permanent en- 
dowment of hie library by conferring on it 
the manor of Hindons by Maidenhead, which 
he purchased of Norris (Maohay, Annals of 
the Bodleian Library, ed. 1890, p. 87). In 
1611, according to Chamberlain, Norris gave 
to Prince Henry ‘tihotovcr, and those walks 
about Oxford, gratis’ ( Court and Times of 
James 1, i. 147). 

Of impetuous and quarrelsome disposition, 
Norris had a long dispute with Robort 
Bertie, lord Willoughby de Eresby (after- 
wards Earl of Lindsoy) iq. v.] In the autumn 
of 1618 he had a duel with Peregrine Bertie, 
Willoughby's brother, ‘ upon an old reckon- 
ing, and hurt him dangerously in the shoulder ’ 
(Winwood, Memorials , iii. 164). In Sep- 
tember 1616 Willoughby and Norris met in 
the churchyard at Bath, and their retainers 
fought with swords. One of Willoughby’s 
servants was slain, and Norris was tried and 
convicted of manslaughter. But the king 
granted him a free pardon (Letters of Sir 
George Carew to Roe, Coma. Soc. p. 16; 
Mist. MSS. Comm. 8rd Rep. p. 214), On 
28 Jan. 1620-1 he was made Viscount Thame 
and Earl of Berkshire, at the suggestion of 


Buckingham, who was anxious that Norris’s 
only daughter should marry his friend Ed- 
ward Wray. Very soon afterwards, on 
16 Feb. 1620-1, while in a narrow passage 
leudina to the House of Lords, Lord Scrope 
pushed past him. Losing his temper, Berk- 
shire thrust himself in front of Scrope. The 
house was sitting at the moment, and Prince 
Charles was present. The encounter between 
the two nohlemen was brought to the notice 
of the peers, and Berkshire was committed 
to the Fleet prison. He did not recover from 
the humiliation. Returning to his house at 
Ryoota in Oxfordshire, he shot himself with 
a cross-bow, and died of the self-inflicted in- 
juries on 29 Jan. 1622-3. 

The earl left by hiB wife Bridget, daugh- 
ter of Edward vere, seventeenth earl of 
Oxford, an only child, Elizabeth, who, as 
Buckingham had desired, married at St. 
Mary Aldermary, Loudon, on 27 March 
1822, Edward, younger son of Sir William 
Wray, hart., of Glentworth, Lincolnshire. 
Her husband was groom of the bedchamber 
to Charles I. Lady Elizabeth Wray was 
buried in Westminster Abbey on 28 Nov. 
1646. Her husband was buried at Wytham 
29 March 1668. She left an only child, 
Bridget (1027-1667), who married, first, on 
24 Dec. 1646, at Wytham church, Edward 

S d. 1646), second son of Edward Sackville, 
ourth earl of Dorset ; and afterwards Mon- 
tagu Bertie, second earl of Lindsey (if. 1666). 
By her second husband she was mother of 
James, who became Baron Norris in her 
right in 1676 (with precedence from 1672), 
and was created Earl of Abingdon in 1082. 
She was buried in St. Andrew’s Chapel, 
Westminster Abboy, on 24 March 1666-7. 
The earldom of Abingdon is still extant in 
the direct line of descent from her (Ches- 
ter, Westminster Abbey Register, 140, 149). 
To her William Basse [q. v.] dedicated liis 
poem 1 Polyhymnia,’ the opening verses in 
which are addressed to her grandfather, the 
Earl of Berkshire (Basse, Works, ed. Bond, 
pp. 168-4). 

The Earl of Berkshire also left an ille- 
gitimate son, Sir Francis Norris (1609- 
1669). His mother was Sarah Rose, after- 
wards wife of Samuel Haywarde, who was 
also known as Francis Rose, alias Norreys. 
By an indenture dated 1 June 1619 the eari. 
settled on the boy Francis the manors of 
Weston-on-the-Green and Yattendon with 
lands at Cherrington, Chilswell, and else- 
where. To this property Fronois succeeded 
on his father’s death in 1623. On 27 Aug. 
1688 he was knighted at Abingdon (Met- 
OAira, Knights, p. 198), and in 1636-8 served 
as high sheriff of Oxfordshire. In that eapa- 
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city ha endeavoured to collect ship-money 
amid much opposition. 33e was elected M.P. 
for the county in 1066, and was returned for 
the same constituency to Richard Cromwell’s 
parliament inDecsmber 1 668; but inFebruary 
1668-9 the house resolved that the return 
was invalid, and declared Henry Carey, 
viscount Falkland, duly elected in his place 
(Davuntout, Sheriffs of Oxfordshire, p. 40). 
By his wife Jane (d. 1718), daughter of Sir 
John Rouse, he was father of Sir Edward 
Norris of West ou-on-the-Greon, who was 
knighted on 2 2 Nov. 1602, and was M.P. for 
Oxfordshire in six parliaments (1676-1079, 
1700-8), and for Oxford in four ; while his 
son Francis (A. 170G) was M.P. for Oxford 
in three parliaments (1700-6). 

[Brydges’s Memoirs of Peers during the Reign 
of James. I, 1802, i. 465; Doyle's Baionnge; 
C[okd.yno’s] Completo Peerage, i. 43; Lee’s 
Hibl. of Thame; Dugdale’s Baronage; Gent. 
Mag. 1797, pt. i. p. 654 (for entries in Wylham 
Parish Register) ; Gardiner’s Hist ] S, L. 

NORRIS, IIENllY (d. 1686), courtier, 
was second son of Sir Edward Norris or 
Norrcys who took part in the battle of Stoke 
in 1487, and was then kniglilod, by his wife 
Frideswide, daughter of Francis, viscount 
Level. The eldest son, John Nome, was an 
esquire of the body to Ilonry YIII, and was 
afterwards usher of the outer chamber both 
to Henry VIII and Edward VI. lie waB 
afterwards promoted as ‘ a rank papist ’ to be 
chief usher of the privy chamber to Queon 
Mary (Stbypij, Memorials, HI, i. 100-1, and 
Annals, I. i. 8). Ho married Elizabeth, sisl er 
of Edmund, lord Braye; but dying, according 
to Dngdale, on 21 Oct. 1604, left no legiti- 
mate issue, and his property descended to 
Mb brother’s son. 

The family was connected with theNomses 
of Speke, Lancashire, a mernbur of which, 
Richard de Norreys, cook to Eleanor, queen 
of Henry III, had been granted in 1267 the 
manor of Ockholt in the parish of Bray, 
Berkshire, at a fee-farm rent of 40s. More 
than a century later this property at Bray 
fell to John, the second son by a second mar- 
riage of Sir Henry Norris of Speke. This 
John Norris roust be regarded os the founder 
of the chief Berkshire family of Norris. 
(His half-brother 'William was great-great- 
grandfather of another John Norris who 
founded in the sixteenth century another 
family of Norris at Fyfield, also in Berkshire.) 
The great-grandson of John, founder of the 
Bray line, also named John, was first usher 
to the ohamber in Henry Vi’s reign, squire 
of the body, master of the wardrobe, sheriff of 
Oxford and Berkshire in 1442 and 1467, and 
squire of tho body to Edward J V. Ho built 


at Bray the ancient mansion at Ockholt 
known as Ockwells, and through his marriage 
with Alice Merbrooke, his first wife, added 
to his estates the manor of Yattendon, Berk- 
shire. He died on 1 Sept. 1467, and was 
buried at Bray in an aisle of the church 
which he had himself erected. His will is 
printed in Charles Kerry’s ‘ History of Bray’ 
1861 (pp. 116 seq.) By his Becond wife 
Millicent, daughter and heiress of Ravens^ 
croft of Cotton-End, Hardingstone, North- 
amptonshire, he had several children. One 
son, John of Ockholt, was sheriff of Oxford- 
shire and Berkshire in 1479. Another son 
Bir William, inherited the manor of Yatten- 
don, was knighted in early youth at the 
battle of Northampton on 9 July 1468 (Met- 
calfe, Knights, p. 2), and was afterwards 
knight of tho body to Edward IV. He 
was sheriff of Oxfordshire and Berkshire 
in 1408—9, 1482—3, and 1486. In October 
1488 he joined in the rebellion of the Duke 
of Buckingham [see STAFFOltD, Hbney], and 
was attainted oi high treason (Rot. Pari, vi, 
246 6). But ho escaped to Brittany, where 
he joined Homy of Richmond, and returned 
in I486, when Henry became king . In 1487 
he commanded at the hat tie of Stoke. Lug- 
dale assumed that he wiih ‘burned in the 
laws ’ heou iroe in 14 87 John, duke of Suffolk, 
granted him ‘pro bono consilio impeuso et 
lmpendemlo ’ an annuity of twenty marks 
out of the manor of Sworford, Oxfordshire, 
while Henry VII, in 1 602, 1 for the like con- 
sideration of his counsel, ’made him custodian 
of the manor of Langley, and steward of the 
manors of Burford, Shipton, Spellesbury.and 
tho Hundred of Oliadlington, all in Oxford- 
shire, and tho property of Edward, the infant 
heir of George, duke of Clarence. A manor 
udjoining Yattendon, of which Sir William 
became possessed about 1600, was thence- 
forth known as Hampstead Norris. (It had 
been previously called successively Ilamp- 
stead Oifrewast and Hampstead Ferrara (of. 
Lxsoh’S, Berkshire, v.Wf). Sir William mar- 
ried twice. Bv Ms first wife, Isabel, daughter 
and heiress of Sir Edmund Ingoldesthorpe of 
Borough Green, near Newmarket, and widow 
of John Neville, marquis of Montagu [q. v.], 
he was father of William (knighted iu 1487). 
Lionel (blighted in 1629), and Richard (ail 
of whom died young), and of three daughters. 
By his second wifo, Jane, daughter of John 
Vere, twelfth earl of Oadbrd, he had a son 
Ed ward, who alone of hits sons lived to middle 
age and was father ol the subject of this 
notice (of. Davenfobt, 'tSjfceriffs of Oxford- 
shire ; Keket, Hist, of Bray). 

Henry Norris came to court in youth, was 
appointed gentleman of the king’s chamber, 
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and was soon one of the most intimate friends 
of Henry VIII, The king made him many 
grants, and his influence at court grew 
rapidly- On 8 June 1616 he was made 
keeper of the park of Foley John, an office 
which had been held by his father. On 
17 Feb. 1618 he became weigher at the 
common beam at Southampton, then the 
great mart of the Italian merchants; on 
28 Jan. 1618-0 he was appointed bailiff of 
Ewelme. He was also keeper of the king’s 
privy purse. In 1619 he received an annuity 
of fifty marks, and he was at the Field of 
the Oloth of Gold in 1620. On 12 Sept. 
1628 he received the lteepership of Langley 
New Park, Buckinghamshire, and was made 
bailiff of Wathngton. lie early took the 
side against Wolsey, and was one of the 
main instruments in bringing about his fall. 
Wolsey certainly recommended him for pro- 
motion in the letter of 6 July 1628; but it 
may he assumed from the letter itself that 
this was rather done to secure Norris’s favour 
for the writer himself than with the idea that 
Norris had any need of the cardinal’s influence 
(State Papers, i. 309 ; Brewer, Sen. VIII, 
il, 826; cf. Bapst, Deu.v Qentilshonvm.es poites 
de la eour de Henry VIII, p. 127). 

Norris adhered closely to Anne Boleyn 
while she was gaining her position at court, 
and became one of her intimate friends and 
a leader of the faction that supported her 
proud pretensions to control the state. He 
had the sweating sickness in 1528, and on 
26 Oct. 1620 gratified his enmity to Wolsey 
by being present when he resigned the great 
seal. On 24 Oct. he was the only attendant 
on Henry, when the king went with Anne 
and her mother to inspect Wolsoy’s property, 
He was the bearer of Henry's kind message 
to Wolsey at Putney about the same time, 
and seems to have been affected by Wolsey's 
fallen condition. In the some year he re- 
ceived a grant of 1001. a year from the 
revenues of Lho see of Winchester, and was 
soon promoted to he groom of the stole. In 
1681 ha wo3 made chamberlain of North 
Wales; in November 1682 he was again ill; 
inl534 he was appointed constable of Beau- 
maris Oastle; in 1585 he received various 
manors which Sir Thomas More had held. 
He was present at the execution of the Char- 
terhouse monks on 4 May 1586, and Ilenry 
granted him the important constableship of 
Wallingford (29 Nov. 1686) ; and ho was 
generally regarded as the king’s agent in the 
promotion of the now marriage with Lady 
Jane Seymour. In April 1586 Anne had 
some talk with Sir Francis Weston, who 
hinted to her that Norris loved her; she 
afterwards spoke to Norris about it, and 


jokingly said that he was waiting for dead 
men’s shoes. He protested, and in the end 
she asked him to contradict any rumours he 
might hear about her conduct. Bat Norris 
had many enemies, and his alleged intimacy 
with Anne was carefully reported to Orom- 
well. On 1 May 1606 Norris took part in 
the tournament at Greenwich [see Aran, 
1607-1636], and at the close Henry spoke 
to Norris, telling him that he was auspected 
of an intrigue with Anne, and urging him 
to confess. He was then arreBtod and token 
to the Tower by Sir William Filzwilliam. 
He was tried on 12 May in Westminster 
Hall, He pleaded not guilty, hut was found 
guilty, and executed on 17 May. He was 
buried in the churchyard of the Tower. 
There U little reason to think that he had 
behaved in any way improperly with the 
queen. Most of the jury seem to havo been 
officials or open to suspicion of partiality. 
According to Naunton, Queen Elizabeth 
always honoured his memory, believing that 
he died ‘ in a noble cause and iu the justifi- 
cation of her mother’s innocence.’ At the 
time of his arrest he was contomplating 
a second marringe with Margaret Shelton 
[q. v.j, and both his interest and his long 
experience as a courtier would doubtless 
have deterred him from encountering the 
danger certain to spring from a liaison with 
Anne Boleyn. His knowledge of Henry 
would also have taught him that his ruin 
and death must he the consequence of such 
desporate adventures. He married Mary, 
daughter of Thomas Fiennes, lord Dacre of 
the South. Sho died before 1530, and by 
her he had a son Henry, first baron Norris of 
Rycole, who is separately noticed. A son 
Edward, born in 1624, baa died 16 July 1529. 
A daughter Mary married (1) Sir George 
Carew, and (2) Sir Arthur Ohampernowne. 

[Letters and Papers, Hen. VIH, 1609-36; 
State Papers, Hen, VIII, vol. i. passim, vfi. 143 ; 
Friedmann’s Anne Boleyn, passim; Nieolus's 
Privy PurBO Expenses of Henry VIII, pp. 80, 176, 
221, 276 ; Ohron. of Calais (Camd. Soc.), p. 26 ; 
Wriothesiey’s Ohron. (Oamd. Soc.), i. 36, 40; 
Notes and Queries, 6th ser. ix. 874 ; Strick- 
land’s Queens of England, iv. 166, &c, ; Lin- 
gard’s Hist, of Engl. v. 63 ; Froudo’s Divoree of 
Catherino of Aragon ; Dugd.ile’s Baronage; 
Banks's Extinct Baronage of England, iii. 396 ; 
Cavendish’s Wolsey, ed. Singer; Napier’s Hist, 
of Swyncombe and Ewolme, p. 341 ; Gregson’s 
Portfolio, p. 100 ; Lee’s Hist, of Thame, p. 442; 
Hastod’s ICont, ed, Drake, xvi. &e,; Brewer’s 
Reign of Henry VIII, vol. ii.] W. A. J. A. 

NORRIS, Sib HENRY, Baron Norris 
obKmoth (1 625 P-1G01), was son and heir of 
Henry Norris (d. 1636) [q. v.] who was oxe- 
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cuted and attainted as the alleged lover of 184). In September 1566 the queen visited 
Anne Boleyn. He seems to have been born him at his house at Rycote on her return 
about 1525, His age was officially declared from Oxford, and knighted him before her 
in 1664 to be only thirty (DusdAle), but departure. In the autumn of 1566 she an- 
this statement is irreconcilable with the re- pointed him ambassador to France. Norris 
cords of his early years, Henry VIII re- aid what he could to protect the French 
stored to him much of his father’s confiscated protestants from the aggreesionsoftheFrench 
estate, ‘ with some strict conditions respecting government, but early in 1670 warned the 
the estate of his grandmother, who was one English ministers, that the French govern- 
of the heirs of Viscount Lovell’ (Camden, p, ment threatened immediate war with Env- 
636). Asa young man he seems to have land if Elizabeth continued to encourage the 
become an attendant in the private chamber Huguenots in attacks upon their princes, 
of Edward VI, and to have sat in parliament Although he fulfilled his duties prudently 
in 1647 as M.P. for Berkshire (Jieturn of he was recalled in August 1670 to make 
Members , i. 423). He signed, on 21 June way for Sir Francis Walsingham, who was 
1668, the letters patent drawn up by the commissioned to make a firmer stand in 
Buke of Northumberland in order to limit behalf of the French protcBtante. Bv way 
the succession to the crown to Lady Jane of recompense for his services abroad, Noma 
Grey (Queen Mary and Queen Jane, Camd. received a summons to the House of Lords 
Soc., p. 100). In early life, before 1645, he as Baron Norris of Rycote, on 8 May 1672,’ 
married Maijorie, daughter of JohnWilliams, In September 1682 he was disappointed of 
who was created Lord Williams of Thame in a promised visit from the queen to Rycote, 
1664. During Mary’s reign Norris resided and was not well pleasedt whon Leicester 
at Wytham, Berkshire, one of the manors of arrived in her stead; but his guest, wrote 
his father-in-law. In 1666-6 the site and that Norris and his wife were ‘a hearty noble 
lands of the monastery of Little Marlow, couple as ever I saw towards her highness’ 
Buckinghamshire, were alienated to Norris (Nioot.as, Life qf Hatton, pp. 269-70). In 
and Lord Williams jointly. Williams’s September 1692 the queen revisited Rycote 
death in 1659 put Norris and his wife into on nor journey from Oxford, 
possession of the estate and manor-house of . In October 1690 Norris was created lord 
Rycote, near Tliame, Oxfordshire, where he lieutenant of Oxfordshire. He already held 
chiefly resided thenceforth. the same office for Berkshire. In 1697 tlw 

Williams had shared with Sir Henry grief oE Norris and Mb wife on the death af 
Bedingfield the duly of guarding Elizabeth their distinguished son, Sir John, was some- 
wliile she was imprisoned at Woodstock what assuaged by a stately letter ofcon- 
during Queen Mary’s reign. He had treated dolence from the queen to 'my own dear 
the princess leniently, had invited her occa- crow,’ as Elizabeth still affectionately called 
sionally to Rycote, and his kindness was Lady Norris (Cal. State Papers, Dom.1695- 
gratefully remembered by Elizabeth. She 1697, p. 602), Norris died in June 1601, 
consequently showed, after her acoeBBiou to andwastomporarilyburiedonthe21stiiithe 
tho throne, exceptional favour to Norris and church at Euglefield, where his son Edward 
his wife. The latter she playfully nick- was living. Finally, on 6 Aug., ke was in- 
named her ‘black crow’ iu reference to her tewed at Rycote, in a vault beneath the 
dark complexion. Nor was Elizabeth un- chapel of St. Michael and All Angels, wliioh 
mindful of the fate of Nome’s father, whom was founded in 1449 by Richard Quatremains 
she believed to hove sacrificed his life in the and Sybillo, his wife, in the grounds of 
interests of her mother, Anne Boleyn. She Rycote house. The chapel, which is now 
at once restored to him all the property which diBused and neglected, remained the chief 
Henry VIII had withheld (Camden). Ac- buiying-place of the Norrises and their de- 
cor-ding to Sir Robert Naunton and Fuller, scendants, tire Berties, till about 1886. The 
the attentions Elizabeth bestowed on Norris house at Rycote was burnt down in 1747, 
and his kinsfolk excited the jealousy of Sir but some remnants of it form part of the 
Francis Knollys [q. v.] and his sons, whom fabric of the farmhouse which now occupies 
rile also admitted to friendly relations. The its site (of, Lee, Ilist. of Thame, pp. 326 se<). ; 
bickerings at court between the two families Basse, Works, ed, R. W. Bond, 1893, p, xvi). 
continued through the l-oign. Norris's will was dated 24 Sept. 1689. His 

In 1661 Norris was sheriff of Oxford- wife died in December 1699, and both she 
shire and Berkshire. In 1566 he took part and himself are commemoratedin the monu- 
in a tournament in the queen’s presence on ment ereotod in honour of them and their six 
the occasion of the marriage of Ambrose sons in St. Andrew’s Chapel in Westminster 
Dudley, earl ofWarwick (Stevie, Choke, p. I Abbey. Life-size figures of Lord and Lady 
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Norris lie beneath an elaborate canopy sup- 
ported by marble pillars, and they are sur- 
rounded by kneeling effigies of their children. 

‘Although himself of a meek and mild 
disposition, Norris was father of ‘ a brood of 
spirited, martial men ’ (Dampen). His six 
sons all distinguished themselves as soldiers, 
fighting in France, Ireland, or the Low 
Countries. Norris outlived five of them; 
Edward, who, with John, the second son ? and 
Thomas, the fifth son, is separately noticed, 
alone survived Mb parents. 

Theeldest eon, William, was with Walter 
Devereux, earl of Essex, in Ulster in 1674, 
and was on one occasion rescued from death 
by bis brother John (Stow, Chrcn. p. 806). 
He was, it appears-temporarily appointed in 
1676 marshal of Berwick in succession to 
Sir William Drury [q. v.], but soon returned 
to Ireland. He died of a violent fever at 
He wry on 26 Dec. 1679, and is said to have 
accurately foretold Ms own death (of. Cal, 
State Papers, Ireland, 1674— 8fi, p. 201 ; Carew 
MSS. 1676-88, 188, 191, 193). The queen 
sent Ms mother a letter of condolence ( Cal . 
State Papers, Dom. 1647-80, p. 639). He 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Richard 
Morison [q. v.l by whom ho left a eon Francis 
[see Nonius, Francis, Eabl on Bpbksiiiiie |. 

Henry (1064-1699), Lord Norris’s fourth 
son,matriculated from Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, in 1671, and was created M.A. in 1688. 
He was captain of a company of English 
volunteers at Antwerp in June 1683 (ZZisf. 
MSS. Comm. 2nd Rep.p. 73), and while serv- 
ing with Ins brothers John and Edward in 
the Low Countries in 1686 was knighted by 
the Eari of Leicester after the battle of Zut- 
phen (September). He was aont to Brit- 
tany in May 1692 to report on the condition 
of the English forces, and in December 1693 
was captain of a regiment of nine hundred 
Englishmen there (ex. JIat field MSS. iv. 202 ; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1691 -4, p. 897). He 
was M.P. for Berkshire in 1688-9 and 1697- 

1698, but spent his latest years with his 
brothers John and Thomas in Ireland. In 
1696 he was colonel-general of infantry 
{Carets MSS. 1689-1000, p. 113). TaMng 
part under Robert Devereux, second earl or 
Essex, in the campaign in Munster in J une 

1699, be was wounded in the leg in an en- 
gagement with the Irish at Finniterstown. 
He bore ‘amputation with extraordinary 
patience,’ but died a few weeks later. The 
youngest of Lord Norris’s sons, Maximilian, 
■was slain while fighting in Brittany under 
his brother John in 1693. 

The family of Lord Norris of Rveote must 
be carefully distinguished from that of the 
contemporary John Norris of Fyfleld, Berk- 


shire, as well as' from that of the contem- 
porary Sir William Norris of Speke, Lanca- 
sMre. The Fyfleld family descended from 
the first marriage of Sir Henry Norris of 
Speke (fi. 1390), while the Ryeote family de- 
scendedfromSirHenry’ssecondmarriage[see 
underNomus, Hbkbt,^. 1636]. John Norris 
of Fyfleld, in the sixteenth century, was 
succeeded by Ms son, Sm William Nonius 
(1623-1691). Sir William was a member of 
Queen Mary’s household, wae M.P. for Wind- 
sor Q664-7), and was sent to France as her 
herald in 1567 to declare war against Henri H 
(cf. Discours de ce qu’a faiot en France le 
Seraut cFAngleterre, Paris, 1667). He was 
continued in office by Queen Elizabeth, and 
was usher of the parliament-house, gentle- 
man-pensioner, controller of the works of 
Windsor Castle and Park, and J.P. forBerk- 
shire. He died on 9 Aug. 1691, being buried 
at Bray (Ash mold, Berkshire [1723], iii. 1). 
By his wife Mary, daughter of Adrian For* 
fescue, he left six sonB and six daughters. 
His eldest son, John {d. 1612), was knighted 
at Reading in 1601, and was sheriff of Berk- 
shire in the same year ; by his wife Mary, 
daughter of George Bnshford of Rickmans- 
worth, he was father of Elizabeth, wife of 
Sir Edward Norris [q. v.l 

To the Speke family belonged Sir William 
Norris, who is credited with having carried 
away at the capture of Edinburgh in 1643 
some volumes from James IV’s library at 
Holvrood, which, aftor remaining long at 
Speke, are now in the Liverpool Athenaeum. 
By hie first wife he waB father of another 
William who was slain at Musselburgh in 
1647, and by Ms second wife he had a son 
Edward, the builder, in 1698, of Speke Hall, 
whose younger son.William, was made K.B. 
at the coronation of James I, had the reputa- 
tion of a spendthrift, died in 1620, and was 
great-grandfather of William Norris (1657- 
1702) [q, v.] (Baines, Lancashire [1838], iii. 
764-6 ; Norris Papers, Clietlmm Soc., Pref.j 
cf. Whatton, Arcliaiologia Scotica [1831], 
vol. iv. pt. i.) 

[Kerry’s Hist, of Bray; Leo’s Hist, of Thame; 
Nichols’s Progresses of Qaeen Elizabeth ; Dug- 
dsle’s Baronage ; Davenport’s Lord Lieutenants 
and High Sheriffs of Oxfordshire; Fuller's 
■Worthies.] S. L. 

NORRIS, HENRY (1 606-1730 P), known 
as Jueildd Dicky, actor, was the son of 
Norris, an actor, who joined Sir William 
D’Avenant’s company, known as the king’s 
servants, and was the original Lovis in 
Etberege’s ‘ Domical Revenge, or Love in a 
Tuh/ licensed 1664. Henry’s mothor, Mrs. 
Norris, said by Davies to have been the first 
English actress on the stage, was the original 
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Lady Dupe in ‘ Sir M arl in Mhrrall,or Feigned 
Innocence, 1 a translation of ‘L’Etourdi’ of 
Moliere by the Luke of Newcastle and Dry- 
den, The son was born in 1666 in Salisbury 
Court, near the spot on which the Dorset 
Garden Theatre subsequently stood. In 1696 
he was engaged by Ashbury to play in Dublin 
at Smock Alley Theatre comic parts such as 
were taken in London by Nokes. This jus- 
tifies the assumption that he must have had 
previous experience, hut his name is not pre- 
viously traceable in London. In Dublin he 
ilaved about 1696 (Hitohoooic) Sir Nicholas 
MLy in Etherage’s * Comical Revenge,’ Sir 
Oliver Cookwood in bis ‘She would if she 
could,’ and Handy in his 'Man of Mode, or 
Sir Pooling Flutter.’ 

In the latter part of 1699 he was in Lon- 
don, and played at Drury Lane Dicky in FaT- 
quliar’s ‘ Constant Couple, or a Trip to tho 
Jubilee.’ His success in this was so remark- 
ablo that the name Jubilee Dicky stuck to 
him, and was often inserted in 1 ho playbills 
in place of his own. Next year he was the 
Mad Welchman in a revival of the ‘ Pilgrim,’ 
and was the original Pizalto in the ‘ Perjured 
Husband’ of Mrs. Carroll (Centlivre), and on 
9 July the first Sir Anthony Addle in Crau- 
ford’s ‘Courtship & la Mode.’ In Cibber’s 
‘ Love makes a Man,’ 1701, he was the first 
Sancho, and he rosumed his part of Dicky in 
‘ Sir HarryWildair/Farqulinr’s sequel to his 
‘ Trip to the J ubilce.’ Sir Oliver Oldgame iu 
D’Drfey’s ‘Bath, or tho Western Lass,’ Potit 
in Farquhar’s ‘ Inconstant, or the Way to win 
him,’ and Mrs. Fardingale in Steele’s ‘Fune- 
ral, or Grief A, la Mode,’ belong to 1702 ; and 
Symons in Estcourt’s ‘ Fair Example,' Martin 
in Mrs. Carroll’s ‘ Love’s Contrivance,’ and 
Ralph in Wilkinson’s ‘ Vice Reclaimed ’ to 
1708. He probably went with the company 
to Bath in the summer. On 26 Jan. 1704 ho 
was the Priest in ‘ Lovo the Leveller.’ He 
played on 16 Feb. 1706 Duenna iu Dunnis's 
‘Gibraltar,’ and on 18 March Sir Patient 
Careful in Swiney’s ‘ Quacks,’ also 23 April 
Tipltiu in Steele’s ‘Tender Husband, or the 
Accomplished Fools.' He was, moreover, 
Prigg in on adaptation from Beaumont and 
Fleloher called ‘The Royal Merchant, or the 
Beggars’ Bush.’ In 1700 Norris was Trust- 
well in the ‘Fashionable Lover,’ and on 
8 April the first Oostar Pearmain iu Fnr- 
quhar's ‘ Recruiting Officer.’ With a detach- 
ment of Drury Lane actors, he accompanied 
Swiney to tho Haymarket, where on lo Nov. 
1706 he performed Gomez in a revival of Dry- 
den’s ‘ Spanish Friar,’ Here he played a round 
of comic characters, including Sir Folitiok 
Wouldbe in ‘Volpone,’ Testimony in ‘Sir 
Courtly Nice,’ Cutbeard in the ‘Silent 


Woman,’ MoneyLrap in the ‘ Confederacy ’ 
and many others, and was the original Eq^’ 

pagein Mrs. Carroll’s ‘ Platanick Lady'™ 

26 Nov. 1706, and Scrub on 8 March 1707™ 
FaTquhar’s ‘ Beaux’ Stratagem.’ The follow- 



Tragedy,’ the first witch in 1 Macbeth,’ Justica 

fTInnlr in 'Rrrvmp , a * .Tmnnl flvn-nr * 

hie Split- 
A.t Drury 

Lane or the Haymarket he played, among 
many other characters, Learchus in ‘ jEaop’ 
Dapper in the ‘Alchemist,’ Sir Francis Gripe 
Obediah, Foresight, Nurse in ‘Caius Marius' 
Otway’s rendering of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ Old 
Woman in ‘ Rule a Wife and have a Wife' 
Setter in the 4 Old Bachelor,’ Sir Jasper Fidget 
iu the ‘ Country Wife,’ Gripe iu ‘ Love in a 
Wood,’ Fondlewife, and PiBlol in the second 
part of ‘ King Henry IV.’ Hie original parts 
include Roger in Tavornor’s ‘ Maid’s the! 


‘ Maid’s 

tress, ’6.Tuno 1708; Shrimp in D’UrfeyVFine 
Lady's Airs,’ 14 Deo. 1708 ; and Squire Crump 
in D’Urfoy's ‘Modern Prophets,’ 3 May 170u 
In tho siunmer of 1710 he played at Green- 
wich. Loronzo, in Mrs. OeiWlivroV Marplot/ 
Drury Lone, S0Deo.l710,was an originalpart, 
as were Flyblow in Charles Johnson's 1 Gene- 
rous Husband,’ 20 Jan. 1711 ; Spitfire in the 
‘ Wife’s Relief,’ an alteration by Johnson of 
Shirley’s * Gamester/ 12 Nov. 1711 ; Chicane 
in Johnson’s ‘ Successful Pirate, ’7Nov. 1712; 
Sir Feeble Dotard in Tavorner’s ‘Female Ad- 
vocatas,’ 6 Jan. 1718; First Trull iu Charles 
Shadwoll's ‘ Humours of the Army/ 29 Jan. 
1713; Sir Tristram Gettall in ‘Apparition/ 
25 Nov. 1713; Don Lopez in Mrs. Oentfivre’B 
‘ Wonder,’ 27 April 1714 ; Tim Sbaoklefigura 
in Johnson’s ‘ Country Lasses/ 4 Feb. 1716; 
Peter Nettle in Gay’B 1 Wbat d’ye coll it P ’ 
23 Fob. 1716 ; Gardiner in Addison's ' Drum- 
mer/ 10 March 1716; Dr. Possum in ‘Three 
Hours after Marriage/ assigned to Gay, Tope, 
and Arbuthnot, 16 Jan. 1717 ; But,Mn in 
Breval’s ‘ The Play is tho Plot/ 19 Feb. 1718 ; 
WkiRper in Charles Johnson’s ‘Masquerade/ 
10 Jau. 1719; Henry in Smythe's ‘Rival 
Modes,’ 27 Dec. 1720; First Shepherd in the 
‘ Double Falsehood/ attributed by Theobald 
to Shakespeare, 13 Dec. 1727 ; and Timothy 
in Miller’s ‘ Humours of Oxford/ 9 Jan. 1736. 
He probably died before the end of the year. 

Norris was one of the actors who were seen 
at Bartholomew Fair. Addison, in the ‘ Spec- 
tator,’ No. 44, says that Bullock in o short 
coat and Norris in a long one ‘ seldom foil' to 
raise a laugh (of. TIuney Mobley, Bartho- 
lomew Fair, p, 282). Norris indeed had a 
little formal figure which looked droll in a 
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long coat, and a thin squeaking voice that 
raised a smile when heard in private. Ac- 
cording to Chetwood he spoke tragedy with 
propriety, but seldom assumed any important 
part, for which his stature disqualified him. 

He acted Cato, however, gravely to Pinketh- 
man’s Juba at Pinkethman’s theatre at Rich- 
mond, and in 1710 played at Greenwich the 
Dervise in ‘ Tamerlane.’ Victor declared him 
the best Gomez in the ' Spanish Friar ’ and 
Sir Jasper Fidget in the 'Country Wife’ 
that he ever saw. When Oibberplayed Bar- 
naby Brittle in the ' Wanton Wife,’ he was 
commended. Mrs. Oldfield, however, an- 
nounced herpreferencefor Norris, who seemed 
predestined to wear the horns. Davies speaks 
of him as an excellent comic genius, and says 
that his delivery of the two lines assigned 
him in the rehearsal in which he played 
Heigh ho ! caused him to he called some- 
times in the hills by that name as well as 
Jubilee Dicky. He was also spoken of as 
Nurse Norris. 

Norris married about 1706 Mrs. Knapton, 
on actress, a sister of the first Mrs. Wilks. 
Her name appears occasionally in the hills. 
She was a fine and personable woman, a great 
contrast to her husband, whose stature was 
diminutive. By her Norris had issue. The 
marriage was announced on 28 Jan. 1731 of 
‘ Mr. Henry Norris of Drury Lane ’ and Mrs. 
Jenny Wilis, daughter of Mrs, Wilks of the 
eame house. This was probably the son of 
Norris who on 16 Nov. 1731 at Goodman's 
Fields, as Norris from Dublin, ‘ son of the 
late famous comedian of that name,’ played 
Gomez in the ‘ Spanish Friar.’ A second son 
of Norris was on the country at age, Neither, 
however, had anything in common with tho 
father hut diminutive stature. No portrait 
of Norris can be traced. 

[Works cited ; Chetwood’s General History of 
the StagB; Geneat’a Account of the English 
Stage; Victor’s History of the Theatre ; Darios's 
Dramatic Miscellanies ; Hitchcock’s Irish Stage.] 

J. K. 

NORRIS, HENRY HANDLEY (1771- 
1860), theologian, son of Homy Handley 
Norris of Hackney, by Grace, daughter of 
the Rev. T. Hest of Warton, Lancashire, 
was born at Hackney on 14 Jan, 1771. Edu- 
cated at Peterhouse, Oambridge, where he 
graduated B. A. 1797, M.A. 1808, he was ad- 
mitted ad eundem at the university of Oxford 
on 28 Jan. 1817. In 1800 a chapel of ease 
was built by subscription in Hackney parish, 
and dedicated to St. John of Jerusalem. 
Norris liberally contributed to the cost, and 
in 1809, on becoming the perpetual curate 
of the chapel, made over to trustees a fee- 
farm rent of 211. a year as on endowment, 


Norris 

and erected at*his own expense a minister’s 
residence in Well Street. In 1831 the per- 
petual curacy became a rectory, and in this 
incumbency Norris remained till his death. 
His influence in the religious world was 
far-reaching. He came to be known as the 
head of the high church party, and Hack- 
ney wns regarded as the rival and counter- 
poise of the evangelical school in Olapham. 
The statement has been made, but is pro- 
bably not true, that during Lord Liver- 
pool’s long premiership every see that fell 
vacant was offered to Norris, with the re- 
quest that if he would not take it himself, 
lie would recommend some one else; and 
this rumour secured for him the title of the 
Bishop-maker. From 1793 to 1834, as a 
member of the committee of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, he largely 
ruled its proceedings ; hut in 1834 there was 
a revolt against his management, and he was 
left in a minority. He became a prebendary 
of Llandaff on 22 Nov. 1816, and a pre- 
b endary of St. Paul’s on 4 Nov. 1826. In 
May 1842 the parishioners of St. John’B pre- 
sented Mrs. Norris with a portrait of her hus- 
band after thirty years’ servioeinthe church. 
Inheriting from liis father an ample fortune, 
he was able to aid many students m their uni- 
versity and professional careers. Norris died 
at Grove Street, JIackney, on 4 Dec. 1860. 

On 19 June 1806 he married Henrietta 
Catherine, daughter of David Powell, by 
whom he had a son, Henry, born on 28 Feb. 
1810, formerly of Swancliile Parle, Oxford- 
shire. 

Norris’s best known work is ‘ A Practical 
Exposition of the Tendency and Proceed- 
ings of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, in a Correspondence between the Rev. 
H. II, Norris and J. W. Freshfield, Esq.,’ 
1813 ; with an Appendix, 1814; 2nd edit. 
1814. This correspondence arose from an 
attempt made by Freshfield to form an 
Auxiliary Bible Society in Ilackney, to 
which Norris strongly objeoted. A pamphlet 
war ensued, and among the controversialists 
were Robert Aspland [q. vj (1818) and 
William Doaltrj [q. v.] (1816). 

His other writings wers; 1. ‘A Respect- 
ful Letter to the Sari of Liverpool, occa- 
sioned by the Speech imputed to his Lordship 
at the Isle of Thanet Bible Sooiety Meeting,’ 
1822. 2. 1 A Vindication of a Respectful 
Letter to the Earl of Liverpool,’ 1828. 
Those two works also gave rise to rejoinders 
by Schofield in 1822 and Paterson in 1828. 
8, ‘ The Origin, Progress, and Existing Cir- 
cumstances of the London Society for Pro- 
moting Christianity among the Jews,’ 1826. 
4. 'The Principles of the Jesuits developed 
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in a Collection of Extracts ffom tlieir own 
Authors , 1 18S9. 8 . ‘A Pastor’s Legacy: 

or Instructions for Confirmation,’ 1851. 

((Horton's English Church, 1894, pp. 35-8, 
347; Ohurton’s Memoir of Joshua Watson, 1881, 
i. 54, ii. 20, 325 ; Churton's Christian Sincerity: 
Sermon on death of H. H. Norris, 1851 ; T. Mos- 
ley's Reminiscences, 1882, i. 335-40 ; Lysons’s 
Environs of London, 1811, ii. 307; Robinson's 
Hackney, 1 8 43, ii. 119, 171-7, 265.] G. C. B. 

NORRIS, ISAAC (1671-1735), mayor of 
Philadelphia, was horn in London on 21 July 
1671. His father, Thomas Norris, emigrated 
to Jamaica in 1678. In 1690 Isaac was sent 
to Philadelphia to arrange for the settlement 
of the family there, hut on his return to 
Jamaica found that they had all perished in 
the great earthquake at Port Royal. He then 
went back to Philadelphia, entered into busi- 
ness, and became one of the wealthiest pro- 
prietors in the province. During a visit to 
England in 1706 he assisted William Penn 
in his difficulties. On his return in 1708 he 
was elected to the governor's council. He 
sat ill the assembly for many years, was 
spoaker of (he house in 1712, justice for 
Philadelphia county in 1717, and, on the 
establishment of the high court of chancery, 
became a master to hear cases with the lieu- 
tenant-governor. In 1724 he woe elected 
mayor of Philadelphia, and in 1731 was 
unanimously chosen justice of the supreme 
court, but declined ihe office. It is recorded 
of him that ‘ although a strict quaker, he 
lived in great luxury for that age, and drove 
a four-horse coach, on which was emblazoned 
o. ooat of arms.’ lie owned the ‘slate-roofed 
house’ in which Penn resided during his 
second visit to Pennsylvania. His house on 
Fair Hill, ‘ one of the handsomest buildings 
of the day,’ was burnt by the British during 
the revolution. Fox many years Norris was 
one of the chief representatives of the pro- 
prietaries, and by the will of Penn he was 
named a trustee of the province of Pennsyl- 
vania. Ho died in Philadelphia on 4 June 
1735. In 1604 he married Mary, daughter 
of Thomas Lloyd, governor of Pennsylvania. 
Their son, Isaac Norris (1701-1760), was a 
prominent statesman in America. 

[J. Parker Dorris's Gonealog, Record of the 
Norris Family (1886); Hepworth Dixon's 
William Penn (1851), p. 410; Appleton’s Cyclop, 
of Amer. Bingr.] G. G, 

NORRIS, StE JOHN (1647 P-1697), mili- 
tary commander, second son of Henry Norris, 
baron Norris of Rycoto [q. v.], was born 
about 1647. This date agrees with the 
statement of his servant, Daniel Gyles, as 

f iven in the contemporary tract entitled ‘ A 
[emorable Service of Norris in Ireland’ 


( OntntOHYAED , Netherlands, 1602, p, 154 , 
Lord Willoughby, who was born on 12 Oct 
1566, stated less probably that Norris was of 
the same age as himself (Buetie, Life of 
Willoughby, p. 187)"; while the epitaph on 
Norris’s tomb in Yattendon Church suggests 
the impossible date 1529 as the year of Mb 
birth. Norris is said to have spent some 
time in youth at a university : but a soldier’s 
life attracted him as a youth, and he received 
his first military training in 1671, when he 
Served as a volunteer under Admiral Coligny 
in the civil ware in France. In 1678 he 
joined, as captain of a company, the army of 
English volunteers which was enlisted by 
Walter Devereux, first earl of Essex [q. v.l 
in his attempt to colonise Ulster. In the 
tedious struggle with the native Irish and 
their Scottish nllies Norris displayed much 
military skill. Almost the hmt incident in 
Essex’s disastrous enterprise was the despatch 
of Norris, at the head of 1160 men, from 
Oarrickfcrgus to the island of Rathlin, with 
directions to drive thence the MacdonnellB 
who had falcon refuge there. Norris’s little 
army was transported in three frigateB, of 
one of which FranciB Drake was commander. 
The islanders fled before him to the castle; 
but after four days’ sioge (22 to 26 July 
1676) Norris effected an entrance, and mas- 
sacred the men, women, and children within 
its walls. Such rigorous procedure was ap- 
proved by the English government ; but the 
easy victory failed to atom Essex’s misfor- 
tunes. A useless fort was erected on the 
island, and Norris evacuated it. Within 
three months I 10 and his troops were recalled 
to Dublin and the colonisation of Ulster for 
the time abandoned. But Norris had then 
reaohed the conclusion, which in later years 
lie often pressed upon his superiors, that 
‘ Ireland was not to be brought to obedience 
but by force,’ and that on large permanent 
garrisons England alone could depend for the 
maintenance of her supremacy (ef. Bauweix, 
Ireland under the Tudors, iii. 131). 

In July 1577 Norris crossed to the Low 
Countries at the head of another army of 
English volunteers (Oiiueoiivabb, p, 27). 
Fighting' in huhalf of the States-Gensral in 
the revolt against their Spanish rulers, Norris 
found himself opposed to a far more serious 
enemy than any lie had encountorod hitherto; 
hut he proved himself equal to the situation. 
On 1 Aug. 1578 the Dutch army, with which 
ho was serving, was attacked at Rymenant 
by the Spanish commander, Don John of 
Austria. The Dutch troops broke at the 
first onset of the Spanish. But Norris, with 
three thousand English soldiers, stood his 
ground ; and after a fierce engagement, in 
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which he had three horses killed under him, 
the Spaniards fell hack, loaving a thousand 
dead upon tho field (Feoude, Hist, of Mid- 
land). Through 1579 he co-operated m 
Flanders with the French army under Fran- 
cois de la Nous (of. Correspondanoe de F. de 
la Noue, ed. Kervyn de Volkaersbeks, 1854, 
pp. 143 sq., 188 sq.) On 20 Feb. 1680 he 
displayed exceptional prowess in the relief 
of Steenwyk, which was besieged by the 
Spaniards under the Count von Rennenberg ; 
and in operations round Meppel he proved 
himself a match for the Spanish general 
Verdugo (Stbada., Be Bello Belgico , x. 660- 
562 i van dee Aa., Woordenboek der Neder- 
landen, xiii. 328). His fame in England rose 
rapidly, and William Blandie bestowed ex- 
travagant eulogy on him in his ‘Oastle or 
Picture of Pollicy,’ 1681 fcf. p. 265). 

Norris remained in the Netherlands — 
chiefly in Friesland— -until March 1683-4 ; 
but the war was pursued with less energy in 
the last two years. When he was again in 
England, it was reported at court that he was 
‘not to return in haste ’ (Bison, Memoirs, i. 
87, 47). In July 1684 ho was sent for a second 
time to Ireland, and the responsible oflice of 
lord-president of Munster was conferred on 
him. He at once made his way to his pro- 
vince ; but the misery that he found prevail- 
ing there he had no means of checking, and 
his soldiers deserted him in order to serve 
again in the Low Countries (cf. Cal. State 
Papers, Ireland, 1574-85, pp. xci, xcii, 664). 
In September 1684 Norris accompanied the 
lord-deputy Perrot on an expedition against 
his earlier opponents, the Scottish settlers 
in Ulster. With the Earl of Ormonde he 
set about clearing the country of cattle, the 
Scots' chief means of support, and seized fifty 
thousand cattle round Gleneonkein in Lon- 
donderry. No decisive results followed, and 
Norris returned to Munster to urge the home 

f overnmeut to plant English settlers there. 
n the fo llo wing whiter the Ulster Soots grew 
non threatening than before, and Norris i 
was summoned to Dublin by Perrot. He 
complained that the lord-deputy would not 
permit him to go north ; hut as M.P. for co. 
Cork he attended tho parliament which 
Perrot opened on 20 April 1686, and dis- 
tinguished himself by the forcible eloquence 
with which he supported measures to confirm 
the queen's authority over the country (ti. 
pp. m,585). 

But Norris’s ambition was directed to 
other fields. He had no wish, he admitted, 

‘ to he drowned in this forgetful corner ’ (ib. 
p. 667) ; and the news that the Spaniards 
were besieging Antwerp and likely to cap- 
ture it from the Dutch aroused all his en- 


thusiasm in behhlf of his former allies. He 
was anxious that Queen Elizabeth should 
direotly intervene in the struggle of tho 
Dutch protestants with Spain. Obtaiuiug a 
commission by which his office as president 
ofMunster was temporarily transferred to his 
brother Thomas, he hurried to London in May 
1686. On 10 Aug. a treaty was concluded 
between Elizabeth and the States-General, 
whereby four thousand foot soldiers and four 
hundred horse were to be placed at their dis- 
posal. On 12 Aug. Norris was appointed to 
tho command of this army, and left England 
twelve days later. The queen, when inform- 
ing the States-General of his appointment, 
reminded them of Mb former achievements in 
them service. ‘ We hold him dear,’ she added : 
‘and he deserves also to be dear to you’ 
(Motley, United Netherlands,].. 334). Soon 
after his arrival in Holland Norris stormed 
with conspicuous gallantry a fort held by the 
Spaniards near Arnhem; but the queen, who 
still preferred her old policy of vacillation, 
resented hie activity, and wrote to him on 
31 Oct. that he had neglected his instruc- 
tions, ‘her meaning in the action which she 
had undertaken being to defend, and not to 
offend.’ Nevertheless, Norris repulsed Alex- 
ander of Parma, the Spanish leader, inanothor 
skirmish before Arnheim on 16 Nov., and 
threatened Nymegen, which ‘ he found not 
so flexible as he had hoped.’ But he was 
without adequate supplies of clothing, food, 
or money, and soon found himself in a des- 
perate plight. There was alarming mortality 
among his troops, and his appeals for aid 
were disregarded at home. In December the 
Earl of Leicester arrived with a new Eng- 
lish army, and, accepting the office of gover- 
nor of tlie Low Countries, inaugurated the 
opon alliance of England with the Dutoh, 
which the queen had been very reluctant to 
recognise. 

In February 1686 Norris left Utrecht to 
relieve Grave. The oity was besieged by 
Alexander of Parma, and formed almost, the 
only barrier to the advance of the Spaniards 
into tho northern provinces of Holland. 
Norris was joined by native troops under 
the command of Count Holienlobe. Three 
thousand men thus formed the attacking 
force. A desperate encounter followed on 
16 April, and Norris received a pike-wound 
in the breast (Geimdston, Hist, of Nether- 
lands, p. 827} ; but he succeeded in forcing 
the Spanish lines and provisioning the town. 
Leicester described the engagement as a 
great victory, and knighted Norris during a 
great feast he pave at Utrecht on St. George’s 
day (20 April). Owing, however, to the 
treachery of Count Hemart, the governor 
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of Grave, tlio Spaniards immediately after- 
wards wero admitted within its walls, 
Leicest er ordered Hemart to be shot. Norris 
urged some milder measure, a course wliicli 
Leicester warmly resenled. Leicester in- 
formed Lord Burghloy that Norris was in 
love with Hemartrs aunt, and had allowed 
his private feelings to influence his conduct 
of affairs (Motley, ii. 24). Norris’s real 
motive was doubtless a desire to conciliate 
native sentiment. 

Meanwhile Leicester's inexperience as a 
military commander rendered the English 
auxiliaries almost helpless, and their camp 
was torn by internal dissensions. Jealous of 
Norris’s superior skill, Leicester was readily 
drawn into an open quarrel with him, and its 
continuance throughout the campaign of 1580 
was largely responsible for the want of suc- 
cess. Leicester complained to Walsingham 
that Norris habitually truatod him with dis- 
respect. Norris ‘ matched,’ he said, ‘ tholato 
Earl of Sussex,’ his old enemy at court. ‘ lie 
will so dissoluble, so crouch, and so cunningly 
carry hie doings as no man living would 
imagino that there woro half the malice or 
vindicative mind that doth plainly his deeds 
prove to bo. . . . Since the loss of Grave he 
is as coy and as strange to give any counsel 
or any advice as if he wore a mere stranger 
to us ’ (Leicester Correspondence, Camd. 
Soc.,p. 301 seq.) Leicester surmised that 
Norris aspired to his command. Could not 
Walsingham secure Norris's recall P Was 
there no need of him in Ireland ? Walsiug- 
ham took seriously these childish grumblings 
which formed a main topic of Leicester's dos- 

E atches, and he appealed to Norris to treat 
.eicester in more conciliatory fashion. But 
the queen understood Norris’s worth, and 
declined to recall him. She openly attributed 
Leicester's complaiuts to pnvato envy, and 
the earl found it politic to change his Lone, 
In August (ib. p. 385) he wrote home that he 
had always loved Norris, and at length found 
him tractable. In the sight of other observers 
Lliau Leicester, Norris combined tact with 
hie courage, Writing to Burgliley on 24 May 
from Arnhom, Thomas Doyley commondod 
his valour and wisdom, * but above the rest , 
his especial pationce in temporising, wherein 
he axceedeth most of his ugc * (Bertie, pp, 
101-622 ; cf. Motley, ii. 2691, 

Despite his uncongenial environment, 
Norris did good service in May 1580 in driv- 
ing the Spaniards from Nymogen and the 
Betwe. But when he was ordered to Utrecht, 
in August, to protect South Holland, Lei- 
cester foolishly excluded from his control the 
regiment of Sir William Stanley, who was 
in the neighbourhood at Deventer, and thus 


deprived the operations of the houiotremnn 
which was essential to success. Immediately 
afterwards he received from home a commis- 
sion as colonel-general of the infantry w j t C 
powers to nominate all foot captains, ’ 

On 22 Sept. Norris took a prominent part 
jointly with Stanley in the skirmish near 
Zutpken, in which Sir Philip Sidney was 
fatally wounded. On 6 Oct. Leicester 
wrote: ‘Norris is a most valiant soldier 
surely, and all are now perfect good friend 
here/ But before the end of the year 
Norris woe recalled to England, despite the 
protests of the Stat es-General, from whom his 
many achievements in their service had won 
golden opinions (Grimeston, p. 834, cf. n 
931). At court the queen, despite her pre- 
vious attitude, treated him with Borne dis- 
dain as the enemy of Leicester, but in the 
autumn of 1687 he was recalled to Holland. 
Lord Willoughby, who succeeded Leicester 
in the command in November 1587, wisely 
admitted that NarriB was hotter fitted for 
the post; hut he resented the presence of 
Norris in a subordinate capacity on the scene 
of his former triumphs. Disputes readily 
arosebetweenthem. ThoqueentreatedNorris 
with so much consideration that Willoughby 
declared him to be ‘more happy than aCtcsor,’ 
‘ If I were sufficient ,’ ho argued , ' Norris were 
superfluous' (Bertie, p. 187). This view 
finally prevailed, and at the beginning of 
1688 Norris waB at home once more. In 
April he waB created M.A. at Oxford, on 
the occasion of Essex’s incorporation in that 
dugroe (Wood, Fasti, i. 278). During the 
summer, while the arrangements for the re- 
sistance of the Spanish Armada were in pro- 
gress, ho was at, Tilbury, and acted as mar- 
shal of the camp undor Leicester. He was 
also omployod in inspecting the fortifications 
of Dover, and in preparing Kant to meet in- 
vasion ( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1581-90, pp. 
601 , 611). But his activo services were not 
required . After tho final defeat of tlio Armada, 
hestronglyrecommendodauinvasionofSpain, 
and offered to collect troops in Ireland. In 
October ho was ordered tolhoLow Countries 
in a newcapaci ty, as ambassador to the StateB- 
Qeueral, to thank them for their aid in resist- 
ing tho Armada^ to consider with them the 
further prosecution of the war, and to arrange 
the withdrawal of troops to take part in an 
expadilion to Portugal (Bertie, pp. 225-0), 
Willoughby, still the commander-in-chief in 
Holland, was directed to give Norris all the 
assistance in liispower; ‘butlie is so sufficient,' 
Willoughby wrote, ‘to debate in this oanssas 
my counsels are but drops in the sea.’ 

Tn April 1689 Norris took command, 
along with Drake, of the groat expedition 
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despatched to destroy the shipping on the 
coasts of Spain and Portugal, and to place 
the pretender Antonio on the throne of 
Portugal. Twenty-three thousand men were 
embarked under the two commanders. The 
enterprise excited in England almost as 
much enthusiasm as the straggle with the 
armada in the preceding year. The drama- 
tist George Peele, gave expression to the 
confidence popularly placed m Norris in * A 
Farewell. Entituled 1 o the famous and fortu- 
nate Generalls of our English Forces: Sir 
lohn Norris and Syr FrauncisDrake, Knights, 
and ali theyr brave and resolute followers, 
1589, 8vo. Peele reminded the soldiers — 

You follow noble Norris, whose renown, 

Won in the fertile fields of Bolgia, 

Spreads by the gates of Europe I o the courts 

Of Christian kings and heathen potentates 

(Peele, Works, ed. Bullen, ii. 240). On 
20 April Norris landed near Corunna, sur- 
prised and burnt the lower part of the town, 
and heat off in a smart encounter at Burgos 
a Spanish force eight thousand strong under 
the Conde de Altcmira. Putting to sea again, 
Norris directed an attack on Lisbon ; but the 
enemy declined a general engagement, and the 
expedition returned to Plymouth on 2 July, 
without having achieved any decisive result. 

In April 1591 Norrialeft England with three 
thousand foot-soldiers to aid in Ilonry TV's 
campaign in Brittany against the forces of the 
League. He landed at St. Malo on 6 May, 
and joined the army of Prince Dombes, son 
of the Duo de Montpeneier. On 24 May the 
town of Guingamp surrendered after a brief 
siege to Norris and Dombes, and nenry IV 
extolled Norris’s valour in a letter to Quoen 
Elizabeth. On 11 June he defeated a body 
of Spanish and French soldiers at Chateau 
Laudran. Shortly afterwords six hundred of 
Ms men were transferred to N ormondy , where 
the Earl of Essex wassimilarly engaged about 
Rouen in fighting with Henry Iv’s enemies 
(Blech, i. 65). Thenceforth Norris’s cam- 
paign proved indecisive, and at the end of Fe- 
bruary 1691-2 he returned home (of. A Jour- 
nall of the honourable Service of the renowned 
Knight, S. JahnNorrice, Generali of the Eng- 
lish and French Forces, performed against the 
French and Spanish Leaguers in France, 1601, 
in Churchyard’s translation of Von Meteren’s 
‘Civil Wars in Ihe Netherlands,’ 1602, pp. 
119-88 ; The True Reporte of the Service in 
Bntanie, 1691 , 4to ; A Joumall or Briefs 
Report of the late Service in Bntaigne, 1691, 
4to ; Union Correspondence, Roxburghe Club, 
pp. 7 eq.) 

In September 1693 Norris again set foot 
in Brittany. In November he and the Duo 


D'Aumont seized the g reat fortress of Crozon, 
which the enemy had built to protect Brest. 
The victory was well contested, and Norris 
was wounded (cf. Newes from Brest. A 
Diurnal of all that Sir J. Norms hath doone 
since his last arrivall in Britaine, London, 
1694, 4to). In February 1 698-4 he had four- 
teen hundred well-trained men under his 
command, who ‘wonted nothing hut a good 
opportunity to serve upon the enemy ’(Bikoh, 
i. 167). But there were dissensions in the 
camp between Norris and his French col- 
leagues, and in May 1694, to the regret of 
Henri IV, he was superseded, although he 
stayed at Brest till near the end of the year 
(Martin, Mist. x. 360; Morice and Tail- 
LANDLER, Mist, de Bretagne, 1886, xii. 468,xiii, 
22, 147 ; Churchyard, Civil Wars, 134 Bq.) 

Next yearNorris was summoned to Ireland, 
which he never quitted again alive. The lord- 
deputy, Sir William Russell, had proved him- 
self unable to resist the power of O’Neill, earl 
of Tyrone, in Ulster, and, after proclaiming 
him a traitor, had appealed in April 1696 to 
the English government to Bend him a mili- 
tary commander to exercise unnBually wide 
powers. The queen’s advisers selected Norris, 
who was still nominally lord-president of 
Munster. Norris’s military reputation stood 
so high that many believed that the native 
Irish would be reduced to impoteney by the 
terror of his name. N orris was under no suoh 
delusion. His health was had, and he knew, 
too, that hie appointment was unpopular in 
many circles. With Sir William Russell he 
had an old-standing quarrel, and he had 
many enemies in the queen’s councils. The 
Earl of Essex endeavoured to nominate his 
friends to the subordinate offices on Norris’s 
new staff, and Norris's free expressions of re- 
sentment increased the antipathy with which 
Essex’s friends at court regarded him. 

Norris arrived at Waterford on 4 May 
1696, but was disabled on disembarking by 
an attack of ague. After some delay he 
arrived at Dublin, and set out on hie first 
campaign in June. He made Newry his 
headquarters. RusseE foEowed closely in 
his track; but Norris had no desire for 
RussoE’s aid, and declined aE responsibility 
as long os RusseE was with the army. In 
July, however, RusseE returned to Dublin, 
asserting that he left Norris to undertake 
the conquest of Ulstor by whatever means 
he chose. But Norris deemed the task im- 
possible without reinforcements. Scarcely 
fifteen hundred men were at his disposal, and 
in letters to Burghley and Cecil he charged 
Russell with secretly endeavouring to thwart 
him ; and with concealing the imperfections 
of his army from the home government. On 
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the other hand, the Earl of Tyrone recognised 
in Norris an opponent to ho feared, and was 
easily persuaded to forward to liim a signed 
paper, which he called his submission. But 
the tor ms demanded n full acknowledgment 
of Tyrone's local supremacy, and wmv 1 at once 

rejected by Norris, with the approval of the 
queen’s advisers. 

Norris, after making vain efforrs to bring 
Tyrone to an open engagement, resolved to 
winter in Armagh. The place was easily 
occupied, but while engaged in fortifying 
a neighbouring pass between Newry ana 
Armagh on 4 Sept. Norris was attacked by 
the Irish, and was wounded in the arm and 
side. The home government thereupon sug- 
gested that Norm should reopen negotia- 
tions. Norris, impressed by the defects in 
his equipment, had already suggested that 
Tyrone should be granted a ireo pardon 
on condition that he renounced Spam and 
the pope. If further hostilities were at- 
tempted, it was needful that all the English 
forces in Ireland should be concentrated in 
Ulster. Meanwhile a truce was arranged 
with Tyrone to last until 1 Jan. 1606, and one 
month longer if the lord-deputy desired it. 

Next year Norris was instructed to renow 
negotiations for a peace, and a hollow 
arrangement was patched up at Dundalk. 
Sir William Russell plainly recognised that 
Tyrone was only seeking to gain time until 
help came from Spain, and complained with 
some jus! ice that ‘the knaves’ had over- 
reached Norris. But for tho moment Ulster 
was free from disturbance, and Norris was 
ordered to proceed with Sir Geoffrey Fenton 
to Connaught to arrange terms with the Irish 
chieftains there (Cal. State Papers, Ireland, 
1696-7, pp. 2 sq.) lie censured the rigorous 
policy of the governor, Sir Richard Bingham 

S q. v.jj who was sent to Dublin and detained. 
Jut his efforts at a pacification of the pro- 
vince proved futile. He remained there from 
June until the middle of December, when he 
returned to Newry ; but as soon as he left the 
borders of Connaught 1 he rebellion blazed out 
as fiercely as of old. Russell protested that 
Norris’s ‘course of pacification’ was not to 
the advantage of the queen’s government, 
and the dissensions between thorn were openly 
discussed on both sides of the Channel. Each 
represented in his official despatches the state 
of affairs in a different light, and Tyrone took 
every advantage of the division in the Eng- 
lish ranks. On 22 Oot. 1696 Anthony Bacon, 
whose relations with Essex naturally made 
him n harsh critic of Norris, informed his 
mother that ‘ from Ireland there were cross 
advertisements from the lord-deputy on the 
one side and Sir John Norris on the other, | 


tho first, ns a good trumpet, sounding con 
tinually the alarm against the enemy th 
latter serving as a treble viol to invit 9 to 
(Unco and be merry upon false hopes of a 
hollow peace, and that these opposite ac- 
oounts made many fear rather the ruin than 
the reformation of tho state upon that in 
fallible ground “quod omne regnum divisum 
in se dissipabitur ” ’ (Email, ii. 180) j„ 
December 1698 Norris, in letters to Smifo. 
bert Cecil, begged for his recall. He com- 
plained that all he did had been misrepre- 
sented at Whitehall, his health was failLj 
and the unjust treatment accorded to Um 
was likely to ‘ soon make an end of him’ (ft,; 
State Papers, Ireland, 1696-7, pp.183-0). 

Until April 2697 Norris, who remained at 
Newry, continued his negotiations with Ty. 
rone, in the absence, he complained, of any 
definite instructions from Dublin j but the 
chieftain had no intention of surrenderin'* 
any of his pretensions, and it wns plain 
that diplomacy was powerless to remove 
the danger Lhat sprang from his predomi- 
nance. At length tho queen’s patience was 
exhausted. She rocognisod that the war 
must be resumed. The suggestion that both 
Russell and Norris should be recalled was 
practically adoptod. Although Burghley's 
confidence in Norris was not wholly dissi- 
pated, Thomas, lord Borough, was despatched 
in May to fill Russell’s place as lord-deputy, 
and to take the command of tho army. The 
new viceroy belonged to Eissox’spavtyat the 
English court, and had been on bad terms 
witli Norris in Holland. Norris, although 
not recalled, was effectually humiliated, and 
he folt tho degradation keenly. ‘He had,’ 
he declared, ‘loist more blood in Iler Majesty’s 
service than any he know, of what quality 
soever,’ ‘ yet was he trodden to thB ground 
with bitter disgraco ’ owing to ‘ a mistaken 
information ’ of his enemies. But he mat 
Borough on his arrival in Dublin ‘ with much 
counterfeit kindness,’ and no rupture took 
place between them. In June he retired to 
Munster, where he still held the office of 
president. Iiis health was precarious ; no 
immediate danger threatened his province, 
and he asked for temporary leave in order 
to recruit his strength. In his absence the 
rebels might be easily kept in check, he said; 
and, bo added, ‘ I am not envious, though 
others shall reap the fruits of my travail— 
an ordinary fortune of mine.’ Before any 
reply was sent to hie appeal he died, on 
3 July, in the arms of liis brother Thomas, 
at the latter's house in Mallow. The imme- 
diate cause of death was gangrene, due to 
unskilful treatment of his old wounds, but & 
settled malanclinly aggravated his ailments; 
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and it was generally believed that he died 
of a broken heart, owing to the queen’s dis- 
regard of his twenty-six years' service, His 
body was embalmed, and he is reported to 
have been buried in Yattendon Church, 
Berkshire, but there is no entry in the parish 
register. His father is said to have given 
him the neighbouring manor-house, but he 
had had little leisure to spend there. A 
monument, with a long inscription which 
very incorrectly describes his services, still 
stands in the church, and his helmet hangs 
above it ( Newbury and its Neighbourhood, 
1839, p. 229). His effigy also appears in ths 
Norris monument in Westminster Abbey. 
The queen sent to his parents a stately letter 
of condolence (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1596- 
1697, p. 602 ; Nichols, Progresses, iii. 420). 
Popularly he was regarded as one of the 
most skilful and successful military officers 
of the day, and his achievements in Holland 
and Brittany fully supported his refutation. 
But his failure in Ireland in later life proved 
him incapahls as a diplomatist, and prono to 
dissipate liis energy in futile wrangling with 
colleagues whom itwas his duty to conciliate. 

A portrait by Zucchero has been engraved 
by J. Fane. 

[Authorities cited ; Bagwell's Ireland under 
the Tudors, vols. ii. and iii. passim ; Oal. of Stftto 
Papers, Domestio and Ireland, esp. 1696-7 j 
Cat of Carew Papers ; Bertie's Life of Lord Wil- 
loughby in Five Generations of a Noble House; 
Birch's Memoirs; Fuller's Worthies; Collins's 
Sydney Papers j Motley's Dutch Republic and 
Unitea Netherlands; Markham's Fighting 
Veras; Edwards’s Life of Raleigh; Church- 
yard’s Civil Wars in the Nothorlauds, 1802, 
which includes chapters on Norris’s servicos in 
both Brittany and Ireland.] S. L. 

NORRIS, JOHN (1667-I7II), divine, 
was the son of John Norris, incumbent of 
CoHingbourne-Kingston, Wiltshire, where 
the Bon was horn in 1067. The elder Norris 
afterwards became rector of Ashbourne, Wilt- 
shire, and died on 16 March 1681. A tract 
written by him against conventicles was pub- 
lished by the son in 1 686 . The younger N orris 
was educated at Winchester, and in 1676 
entered Exeter College, Oxford. He gra- 
duated B. A. on 16 J uno 1680. A dispute 
was going on at this time botween the warden 
and the allows of All Souls’, the fellows re- 
fusing to tales an oath which would prevent 
them from disposing of their offices for money. 
The warden forbado an election, and the ap- 
pointment thereupon lapsed to the visitor, 
Archbishop Bancroft, who at the warden's 
suggestion appointed Norris to one of the 
vacant places. The warden described him 
as an 1 excellent scholar,’ and he soon became 
VOL. xiv. 


a prolific author. His earliest writings 
(see below) ehow that he was already of 
mystical tendencies, and was a student of 
Platonism, In 1 688—4 he had a correspond- 
ence with the famous Platonist, Henry More 
[q. v.J, upon metaphysical problems (appended 
to his * Theory or Love’). A sermon on the 
‘ Root of Liberty,' published in 1686, is dedi- 
cated to More, with whom he had discuesed 
the theory of the freedom of the will con- 
tained in it. Other early writings show that 
he was a decided churchman, opposed both 
to whigs and nonconformists. On 22 April 
1684 he took hie M.A, degree, and was soon 
afterwards ordained. In 1687 he published 
his most popular book, the ‘Miscellanies.' 
It includes some poems characteristic of his 
religious views, one of which (‘The Parting’) 
contains a line about ‘ angels' visits, short 
and bright,’ afterwards adopted in Blair’s 
‘ Grave’ and Campbell’s 'Pleasures of Hope,’ 
In 1689 he accepted the living of Newton St. 
Loe, Somerset, and married. In the follow- 
ing year he published his ‘ Christian Blessed- 
ness,’ the appendix to which contains his 
criticism upon Locke’s recently published 
‘Essay.’ In 1092 ho became rector of Bo- 
merton, near Salisbury — the former home 
of George Herbert. The income, we are 
told, was 2007 or 8007 a year, and welcome 
to a man with a growing family. He says, 
ho wever, himself in 1707 that his clear income 
was little more than 707 a year, and that 
the world ran ‘strait and hard with him.’ 
Ho remarks also that he had no chance of 
preferment in the diocese, of which Burnet 
was then bishop (Aubbhy, Letters, &&, 1818, 
pp, 166-8, and see anecdote in Nichols's Aif. 
Aneed. i. 040). Some of his books were 
popular, and went through many editions, 
but apparently brought him little profit. Ac- 
cording to John Dunton [q. v.] he supplied 
many hints to the ‘ Athenian Gazette/ and 
would take no reward, though his strong 
memory and wide_ reading made him very 
useful. His theories led him into various 
controversies. He attacked the quakers for 
what he held to be their * gross notion’ of 
ths inner light as compared with his phi- 
losophy, and ho replied 1 to Toland’s attack 
upon Christian mysteries. lie corresponded 
with the learned ladies, Mary Astell and 
Locke’s friend, Lady Masham, with the last 
of whom he had a controversy upon the ex- 
clusive love of God. He then devoted his 
time to his chief performance, the ‘ Essay 
towards the Theory of an Ideal and Intelli- 
gible World,’ which appeared in two parts 
in 1701 and 1704. Norris was a disciple of 
Malebranche, and expounds his master’s doc- 
trine of the vision of all things in God, in 
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opposition to tlie philosophy of Lock). He 
is interesting as the last offshoot from the 
school of Cambridge Plafconists, except so 
far as the Bame tendency is represented by 
Shaftesbury. His Platonism was radically 
opposed to the methods which became domi- 
nant in Locke’s exposition, and Locke made 
some remarks, first published in the 1 Collec- 
tion’ of 1720, upon Norris’s earlier criticisms 
(Lookd, Works, 1824, ix. 247-68). Locke 
and Molyneux refer rather contemptuously 
to Norris, ‘ an obscuro, enthusiastic man,’ in 
their correspondence (ib. 711!. 400, 404 ; see 
also Locke’s ‘ Examination of Malebranche,’ 
ib. pp. 211-66). Norris, though an able writer, 
is chiefly valuable as a solitary representative 
of Malebranohe’a theories in England. 

In other respects he seems to have been 
a very amiable and pious man, with much 
enthusiasm, whether m the good or the bad 
Bense, and of pure and affectionate character. 
He published one or two other works of a 
practical and devotional kind, and diod at 
Bemerlon in 1711, He is commemorated by 
a marble tablet, bearing the words ‘ Bone 
latuit,’ on the south side of Bomerton 
Church. He left a widow, two sons, both 
afterwards clergymen, and a daughter, who 
married Bowyer, vicar of Martock, Somer- 
set. A bust was placed in the library, built 
by the bequest of Christopher Oodrington 
[q. v.], at All Souls. 

Norris's works are: 1. ‘The Picture of 
Love unveiled,’ 1682 (translated from the 
Latin of Robert Waring’s ‘ Effigies Amoris’). 
2. 1 Ilierooles upon the Holden Verses of the 
Pythagoreans’ (translation), 1682. 8. ‘ An 
Idea of Happiness, in a Letter to a Friend,’ 
1683 (reprinted in ‘ Miscellanies’). 4. ‘ A 
Murnival of Knaves, or Whiggism plauely 
displayed and laughed out of Countenance,’ 
1088(referBloRyeTIouseplot). 6. ‘Tractatus 
adversus Roprobationis absolutes Decretum 
... in duos libros digestus,’ 1688 (includes 
a declamation in the schools). 6. ‘Poems 
and Discourses occasionally written,’ 1684 
(reprinted in the ‘ Miscellanies of the Ful- 
ler Worthies Library ’ edited by Dr. Grosart 
in 1871). 7. ‘The Root of Liberty, ’ 1086 
(a sermon dedicated to H. More). 8. ‘ Pas- 
toral Poem on Death of Charles II,’ 
1685 (reprinted in ‘Miscellanies’). 9. ‘A 
Collection of Miscellanies, consisting of 
Poems, Essays, Discourses, and Letters,’ 
1687 (fith edit,, revised by author in 1706), 
10. 1 The Theory and Regulation of Love, a 
Moral Essay, to which are added Loiters Phi- 
losophical and Moral between the Author 
and Dr. Henry More,’ 1688. 11. ‘ Reason 

and Religion, or the Grounds and Measures of 
Devotion. . . in sevoral Contemplations, with 


Exercises of Devotion applied to every Con- 
templation,’ 1689. 12. 1 Christian Blessed- 
ness, or Discourses upon the Beatitudes to 
which is added Reflections upon a late 

g booke’s] Essay concerning the Human Un- 
erstandmjj,’ 1090. To a second edition" 
1692, is added a reply to some remarks by 
the ‘Athenian Society.’ 18. ‘Reflection 
upon the Conduct of Human Life, with m- 

ledge, in a Letter to an excellent Lady 1 
[Masham], 1000. [Lady Masham’s name given 
in the 2nd edit. 1691.J 14. ‘ The Charge of 
Schism continued, being a Justification of the 
Autliovof “ Christian Blessedness” ’(in which 
nonconformists were accused of schism), 1691, 
16. 1 Practical Discourses on several Divine 
Subjects,’ first vol. 1091, second, 1692, third 
1098. In 1707 these appoaredwith* Christian 

Blessedness,’ now entitled ‘ Practical Dis- 
courses on the Beatitudes,’ and forming the 
first of the four volumes. 16. ‘ Two Treatises 
concerning the Divine Light ; the first an 
Answer to a Letter of a learned Quaker 
[Viokriss], . . the Becond a Discourse con- 
cerning the GrosBness of tho Quakers’ notion 
of lha Light within . . .1092’ [refers to an 
attack upon the ‘Reflections’]. 17. ‘Spiritual 
Counsel, or the Father’s Advice to Ms Chil- 
dren,’ 1694. 18. ‘ Letters concerning the 

Love of God, between the author of the “ Pro- 
posal to the Ladies ” [Mary Astoll, q, v.] and 
Mr. John Norris, whorein his late Discourse 
(i.e.in “Practical Discourses ”), showing that 
it ought to be entire and exclusive of all 
other loves, iB further cleared and justified,’ 
1G96 (replies to criticisms by Lady Masham 
and others printed in appendix to fourth 
volume of 1 Practical Discourses’ in later edi- 
tions). 19. ‘An Account of Reason and Faith 
in relation to the Mysteries of Christianity,' 
1697, 13th edit, in 1728, and 14th in 1790 
(in answer to 'Poland’s 1 Christianity not Mya- 
torious’). 20. ‘ Essay towards the Theory of 
the Ideal and Intelligible World, design’d 
for two parts. The first considering it in 
itself absolutely, and the second in relation 
to the human understanding, part i, 1701. 
The Second Part, being the relative part of 
it, wherein the intelligible World is con- 
sidered inrelation to the Human Understend- 
iug, . . .’1704. 21. ‘A Practical Treatise 
concemingJIumility. . .’1707. 22. ‘A Phi- 
losophical Discourse conoerning the Natural 
Immortality of the Soul , . . .’ 1708, in an- 
swer to Henry Dodwell the elder [q.v,], who 
replied in ‘ The Natural Mortality of the Hu- 
man Soul clearly demonstrated,’ &o. 28. 'A 
Treatise concerning Christian jPrudenoe . . .’ 
1710. lie translated Xenophon’s ‘Oyro- 
ptedia’ in 1086 with Francis Digby. 
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[Wood’s Athena (Bliss), iv. 683-6 ; Biogr. Bri- 
tannia; Locke’s Letters, 1708; Burrows’s All 
Souls, p. 267 ; Boase’s Eogister of Exeter Coll, 
p. 213; Hear lie's Collections (Coble), ii. 62, 104, 
iii, 486; Nichols's Lie. Auecd, i. 137, 640; 
Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology ; Pylades and 
Corinna, 1782, ii. 190-216, gives some letters 
from Norris to Mrs. Thomas.] L. S. 

NORMS, Sib JOHN (I860 P-1749), ad- 
miral of the fleet, was apparently the third 
son of Thomas Norris of Speke, Lancashire, 
and his wife, Katherine, daughter of Sir 
Henry Garrnway [q. v.] Hie arms were 
those of the Speke family. His brother, Sir 
William Norris (1657 P-1702), is separately 
noticed. John was probably horn about 1060 
(Baines, County of Lancaster, iii. 764 ; Ln 
Nam Knights, p. 491). His first promotion 
is said by Chamock to have been slow ; hut 
whatever his early service, which cannot now 
be traced, he was in August 16S9 lieutenant 
of the Edgar, with Captain Sir Clowdielev 
Shovell [q. v.] Early in 1690 he followed 
Shovell to the Monoli, which was employed 
on the coast of Ireland, and did not join the 
fleet till towards the end of the year. It 
was possibly for Bervice under the immediate 
aye of the king, but certainly not ‘far very 
meritorious behaviour at the battle of Beachy 
Head,’ that on 8 July 1690 Norris was pro- 
moted to the command of the Pelican iire- 
ship. In December 1601 he was moved to 
the Spy flresliip, in which he was present at 
the battle of Barfleur and the subsequent 
operations in the Bay of La Hogue [eee 
Rtjsbell, Edwahd, Eabl of ObfobdJ, though 
without any active share in them. On 
13 Jon. 1692-3 he woe posted to the Sheer- 
ness frigate, attached to the squadron under 
Hooke, and present with it in the disastrous 
loss of the convoy off Lagos in June 1093 
[see Room, Sib Gbobod]. Norris’s activity 
in collecting the scattered remains of the 
convoy was rewarded in September with ad- 
vancement to the command of the Royal Oak. 
After a couple of months he was appointed 
to the Sussex, and then to the Russell, in 
which he wont out with Admiral Russoll to 
the Mediterranean. In December 1894 he 
was moved to the Carlisle, one of the squa- 
dron under James Killigrew[q. v.], which on 
18 Jan. 1694-6 captured the French ships 
Content and Trident. Russell afterwards 
assigned much of the credit to Norris, and 
appointed him to command the Content, 
added to the navy as a 70-gun ship. 

Early in 1697 Norris was sent with a 
small squadron to recover the settlements in 
Hudson’s Bay which had been seized by the 
French. At St. John’s, Newfoundland, how- 
ever, on 28 July, he had intelligence of a 


French squadron, reported to he sent out to 
reduce St. J ohn’s. A council of war, said to 
have consisted mainly of land officers, de- 
cided to act on the defensive. Norris, it is 
Said, had further intelligence that the French 
ships were tho squadron of M. de Pointis 
[see Nevdll, John] escaping from the West 
Indies with the plunder of Cartagena ; but 
the council of war declined to depart from 
their defensive attitude. In October Norris 
returned to England, where the inaction of 
his squadron was made the subject of popular 
outory and parliamentary inquiry. Norris, 
however, was held guiltless, though hie ex- 
culpation was generally attributed to the 
influence of Russell, the first lord of the 
admiralty, and suspicions of corruption and 
faation, if not treachery, in the conduct of the 
navy were widely expressed (Bubnei, Hist, 
of his Own Time, Oxford edit. iv. 348). That 
Norris was backed up by strong intoresl 
seems certain. He woe appointed to the 
'Winchester, which he commanded during 
the peace, and in 1702 to the Orford, one of 
the fleet under Roolco in the unsuccessful 
atl empt on Cadiz. During this time, 22 Aug,, 
Norris had a violent quarrel with Ley, the 
first captain of the Royal Sot eroign, Rooke’s 
flagship, beat him, threw him over a gun, 
and drew his sword on him on tho Royal 
Sovereign’s quarter-deck. For this he was 
put under arrest, but, by the good offices of 
the Duke of Ormonde, was allowed to apolo- 
gise and return to his duty on 30 Aug. Tho 
affair passed over without further notice, and 
Ley cued very shortly afterwards (RooJcds 
Journal). 

Still in the Orford, Norris was in the 
Mediterranean with Shovell in 1703, and in 
1704 was one of Shovell’s seconds in the 
battle of Malaga. In 1706 he was taken by 
Shovell as first captain of the Britannia, 
carrying the flag of thejoint commandors-m- 
cbiof, Suovell and Charles Mordaunt, third 
earl of Peterborough [q. v.] In this capacity 
he assisted in the capture of Barcelona, and 
was afterwards sent home with the des- 
patches, when he received a present of a 
thousand guineas, and was knighted on 
6 Nov. (Lb Nbve, Knights , p. 491). But 
Peterborough, who wrote of him as 1 a go- 
verning coxcomb,’ had concoived a strong 
dislike to him {Letters to General Stanhope, 
p, 6). Probably on that account he was not 
employed during the following year. 

On 10 March 1708-7 Norris was promoted 
to be rear-admiral of the blue, and, with his 
flag on board the Torbay, accompanied 
Shovell to the Mediterranean. In command 
of a detached squadron he forced the passage 
of the Yar, and afterwards took a prominent 
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part in the operations before Toulon. He of ■winter forced Norris to return to England, 
returned to England in October, narrowly but in the summer of 1716 he was back at 
escaping the fate of the commander-in-chief, Copenhagen, and a combined fleet of English 
the error in navigation, due to the unwonted Russian, and Danish ships in the Baltic* 
strength of Rennel’s current, haying been under the nominal command of the tsar in 
common to the whole fleet [see Siiovell, Sib person, Norris acting as vice-admiral, kept 
Clowdisley], On 26 Jan. 1707-8 Norris was the Swedes blockaded in Carlskrona. Inl7l7 
promoted to be vice-admiral of the white, Sir George Byng took command of the fleet 
and again went to the Mediterranean, with in the Baltic, whiles Norris was sent on a 
his flag in the Ranelagh, commanding in the special mission to Amsterdam to the tsar 
second post under Sir John Leake [q. v.] In who was staying there. In March 1718 he 
the same year he entered parliament as mem- was appointed lord of the admiralty, a post 
her for Rye, for which he sat until 1722, he held till May 1730 ; but in the summer 
when he was elected for Portsmouth. For of 1718 he returned to the Baltic, to re- 
Portsmouth he was again returned in 1727, exert pressure on Sweden, 
and for Rye in 1734; he represented the But after the death of Charles XH Norris 
latter constituency until his death ( Official was in 1719 again sent to the Baltic as an 
Jietwns). In 1709 he commanded a small intimation to the tsar that he could not 
squadron sent to stop the French supply he permitted to crush the independence of 
or com from the Baltic, ne lay for some Sweden. It wiib probably thought that 
time offElsinore, and stopped several Swedish Norris, being personally known to and 
ships laden with corn, nominally for Holland esteemed by the tsar, was a peculiarly fit 
or Portugal Against this line of conduct person to command the fleet in the difli- 
the Danish government protested, and the cult circumstances. For the greater part 
governor of Elsinore acquainted him that of the season he remained at Copenhagen. 

* if he continued to stop ships from passing English ministers wished him to find and 
the Sound, he should he obliged to force him destroy the Russian fleet, hut the smallness 
to desist.’ In July a Dutch squadron arrived of his squadron and the belief that Danish 
to convoy the ships for Holland, and Norris, ships might join the Russians compelled 
conceiving that the object of his coming delay. After George II had secured him- 
there had been secured, returned to Eng- self by treaties with Prussia (signed on 
land (Bubohutt, pp. 726-7). August 14) and the arrival of a reinforce* 

On 19 Nov. he was promoted to be ad- ment, Norris sailed north into the Baltic, 
miral of the blue, and early in 1710 wont and made an armed demonstration in con- 
out to the Mediterranean as commander-in- junction with tho Swedish fleet. In 1720 
chief. This office he held till October 1711, he arrived off Stockholm by the middle of 
blockading the French coast andassietingthe May, having a commission to mediates 
military operations in Spain, in aclmowledg- peace. In June he anchored off Revel, but 
ment of which services the Archduke Charles, as Peter refused his letters, as the place could 
the titular king of Spain, on 19 July 1711 not be attacked by the fleet alone, and ns 
conferred on him the title of duke, ‘ to be the Swedes woro not prepared to throw an 
reserved and kept socret until he should think army on skore, he returned to Stockholm, 
it proper to solicit the despatches for it in whore he continued till the end of October, 
due form,’ and also an annual pension of four It was not till the 22nd — which bv the re- 
thousand ducats for ever, placed upon the vised calendar was 2 Nov. — that he sailed 
produce of the confiscated estates in the king- from Elfsnabhen, arriving at Copenhagen on 
dom of Naples (Home Office, Admiralty, the 30th. The course of service in 1721 was 
vol. 42). No further action seems to have much the same, but led to better results, 
been taken in the matter of the title, and it The tsar, convinced that he would net be 
does not oppaar that the pension was ever permitted to destroy Sweden, consented to 
paid. _ make peace, and by 20 Sept. Norris was able 

In May 1715 Norris, with a strong fleet, to represent to the Swedish government that, 
was sent to the Baltio to act in concert with os the treaty was virtually concluded and the 
the Dutch, and to protect the Anglo-Dutch Russian ships were laid up, he proposed to 
trade to the easternBaltioportsfrom Swedish sail at once ( Home Office, Admiralty, vols. 
privateers. This duty proved so absorbing 50 and 61). In 1726, when the attitude of 
that Norris had no opportunity of fulfilling Russia seemed again threatening to the peace 
a subsidiary and more or less secret aim of of the north, she was overawed by the pre- 
preventing aid from coming to the Swedish sence of a fleet under Sir Charles Wager 
port of Stralsund, which was than being be- [q. v.j, and in 1727 Norris again took the 
sieged by Prussians and Danes. The approach lommand. It was known that Russia was 
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a party to the treaty of Vienna, and might 
be expected to aid Spain by supporting the 
Jacobites ; but ‘ a strong resolution rendered 
unnecessary strong measures,’ and the mere 
sight of the English fleets induced a more 
pacific temper (SlAlTHOm, ii. 81, 108). 

On 20 Feh. 17SS-4 Norris was promoted 
to he admiral and commander-in-chief, and 
during the summer commanded the large 
fleet which was mustered in the Downs, or 
at Spithead, with the union flag at the main. 
The next year the fleet visited Lisbon as a sup- 
port to the Portuguese against the Spaniards. 
In 1739 and the following years Norris com- 
manded the fleet in the Channel. Public 
opinion was very indignant that nothing was 
done ; but, as the Spaniards had no western 
fleet at sea, there was no opportunity of 
achieving or even attempting anything. 
Early in 1744 it was inown that the French 
were going to become parties in the war. 
An army of invasion, with a flotilla of small 
craft, was assembled at Dunkirk, and this 
was to be supported by the fleet from Brest, 
under the command of M. de Roquafeuil, 
which actuallyput to BBa on 26 Jan. 1748-4. 
On 2 Feb. Norris was ordered to go at ones 
to Portsmouth, and, in command of the 
ships at Spithead, to take the most effective 
measures to oppose the French. Afterwards 
some ships, reported ns French men-of-war, 
were seen at the back of the Goodwin Sands, 
and Nome was ordered to come round to 
the Downs. He insisted that these ships 
had nothing to do with the Brest fleet, which 
was certainly to the westward, but the order, 
repeated on 14 Feb.j was positive. On the 
18th he had intelligence that the French 
fleet had been seen off the Isle of "Wight ; 
and on the 19th he wrote that the Dunkirk 
transports ought to he destroyed as soon as 
the weather moderated, and then he would 
go to look for the Brest fleet. ‘ If we re- 
main without attempting anything we leave 
the French at liberty to do what they please 
in the Channel, and perhaps an invasion may 
be carried on from La Hogue, as was in- 
tended before my Lord Orford’s battle there' 
(Norris to Newcastle, 10 Feb., Home Office , 
Admiralty, vol. 84). But he was sorely 
afraid that his force was insufficient. ‘ Had 
I been believed,’ he wrote, 1 in what I repre- 
sented last spring, we had been now in a 
condition to have driven the Brest ships out 
of the Channel, and at the same time been 
covered from any insult or attempt from 
Dunkirk ; hut I was treated then as an old 
man that dreamed dreams’ Hb. 18 Feb.) 
Thus the fleet was still in the Downs when, 
on 24 Feb., Norris had nows of the near ap- 
proach of the Fronoh. On that afternoon 


they had come to off Dungeness, to wait for 
the tide, and were disagreeably surprised to 
find themselves met by a very superior Eng- 
lish force tiding round the South Foreland 
against a south-westerly wind, When the 
tide turned the English anchored about eight 
miles from the French. The night set in wild 
and dark. At eight o’clock the wind flew 
round to the north and north-east, and blew 
a fierce gale, which increased in strength till, 
about one o’clock in the morning, the storm 
broke out with excessive violence. Most of 
the English ships parted their cables and 
were driven out to sea j but the French ships, 
which had shortened in, parted their cables 
at the first of the gale, about nine o’clook, 
and, leaving their anchors, went away be- 
fore the wind unperceived and unfollowed. 
Three days later Norris wrote to the Duke of 
Newcastle : 1 If they can escape out of our 
Channel, I believe they will have so great 
a sense of their deliverance as not to venture 
again into it at this season of the year’ (26, 
28 Fob. Home Office, Admiralty, vol. 84). 

The same storm that drove the French ships 
out of the Channel destroyed the transports 
at Dunkirk, and the admiralty, Beeing that 
the danger at home was past, ordered several 
ships from the Channel to reinforce Thomas 
Mathews [q. v.] in the Mediterranean, Norris 
was very angry ; on 18 March he requested 
permission to resign the command, and on 
the 22nd wrote that his retirement was 
as necessary for the king’s service under 
the present management of the admiralty as 
for his own reputation and safety (ib. Norris 
to Newcastle), nis resignation was accepted, 
and he retired from active service. He had 
long been known in the navy as ‘Foul- 
weather Jack.’ He died on 19 July 1749. 
He had married Elizabeth, elder daughter 
of Matthew, first lord Aylmer, and by her 
had issue a daughter and two Bons, the elder 
of whom, Richard, a captain in the navy, 
was cashiered for misconduct in the action 
of 11 Feh. 1748-4 ; the younger, Harry, 
served with some distinction, and died a 
vice-admiral in 1764. 

A portrait by George Knapton is at the ad- 
miralty. There is a mezzotint by T. Burford. 

[Charnock's Biogr. Nav, iii. 841 j Burchett’s 
Transactions at Sea j lediard’s Naval History ; 
Beatson’s Nav. and Mil. Memoirs,- Official 
Papers in ths Public Eecord Office. Of. also 
Stanhope’s and Leaky’s Histories of England ; 
Torrens’s Hist, of Cabinets ; Ooxe’s Memoirs of 
Sir R. Walpole ; "Walpole’s Letters, ed. Cunning- 
ham j Gent. Mag. 1749, p. 284; Official Returns 
of Members of Pari.; Norris’s MSS. in Brit. Mns., 
esp. Add. 28128-67, legs, journals, and letter- 
books, of little biographical value.] J. K. L. 
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NORRIS, JOHN (1784-1777), founder 
of the Norrisian professorship at Cambridge, 
born in 1734, was the only son of J ohn Norris, 

(d. 1761), lord of tlie manor of Witton in 
Norfolk, by his wife, a Suffolk lady named 
Oartkew. He was educated at Eton and at 
Coius College, Cambridge, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1700 {Gradual i Gantabr .) He 
was member's prizeman in 1761. On leaving 
the university ne settlod at Great "W itching- 
ham, Norfolk, and built a house which lie 
partly pulled down on the death of his first 
wife in 1709. Coming to live at Witton, he 
began in 1770 to build Witton House and 
to lay out grounds. About 1778 Richard 
Person [q. v.l, who lived in the neighbour- 
ing village of East Ruston, was brought to 
his notice by the Rev. 0. Hewitt. Norris 
caused Porson to be examined, and, on a 
favourable report, raised, and contributed 
largely to, a fund for sending him to school. 

By this means Porson went to Eton (J. S. 
Watson, Life of Porson ). Norris died of 
fever on 6 Jan. 1777 (Gent. Mag. 1777, 
p. 47) at his house in Upper Brook Street, 
London. He was fond of inquiring into 
religious subjects. He is described ns being 
of a gloomy and reserved disposition, and 
it is said (Europ. Mag. 1784, p. 334) that 
though he was ‘ respected by all, there were 
few who were easy and cheerful in his so- 
ciety.’ 

Norris married first, in 1768, Elizabeth, 
only daughter of John Play ters of Yelvcrton. 
She died 1 Dec. 1769, leaving one son, who 
died in infancy, and Norris erected a monu- 
ment to her with an eccentric epitaph in 
St. Margaret’s Church, Witton (Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ear. viii. 286). Secondly, on 
12 May 1778, he married Charlotte, fourth 
daughter of Edward Townshend, D.D., dean 
of Norwich, and by hor had one daugh- 
ter, Charlotte Laura, who married, 17 N ov. 
1796, Colonel John Wodehouse, afterwards 
second baron Wodehouse. By his will, dated 
20 June 1770, Norris charged the Abbey 
Pam, in the parish of Bacton, Norfolk, with 
an annuity of 1201. for the foundation of a 
professorship of divinity at Cambridge, and 
of an annual prize of 121. in money ana books 
for an essay on a sacred subject, and also for 
providing a sermon at Great St. Mary’s every 
Good Friday. The 106 1. annually assigned 
to the professorship has Bince been aug- 
mented from other Bources, and the prizo is 
(by statute of 0 April 1868) now awarded 
every five yeaTs. The first ‘Nomsian ’pro- 
fessor was appointed in 1780, and the 'Nor- 
risian Prize’ was first awarded in the same 
year. Norris also left 101. per annum to 
the vicar of Witton for the performance of 


service on every Sunday during Lent and 
endowed two schools for twelve children 
each at Witton and W itcliingham. Norris’s 
estate of nearly 4,0001. per annum descended 
to his daughter. 

(European Mag. May 1784, pp. 333-4; Cooper’s 
Annals of Cambridge, anno 1777; Blomofield’s 
Norfolk ; Norfolk Tour, i. 237-9, ii. 966; Cam- 
bridge University Calendar ; Potts’s Cambridge 
Scholarships.] 

NORRIS, JOHN PILKINGTON (1823- 
1891), divine, born at Chester on 10 June 
1823, was the son of Thomas Norris, physician 
of Chester. Educated first at Rugby under 
Arnold, he proceeded to Cambridge, where 
he gained an open scholarship at Trinity Col- 
lego, ne came out in the middle of the first 
class of the classical tripos in 1846, and in 
the same year graduated B.A. He became 
M.A. in 1849, B.D. in 1876, and D.D. in 
1881. N orris obtained a fellowship at Trinity 
in 1848, and in the same year carried off one 
of tho members' prizes for the Latin essay. 
He was ordained deacon liv the Bishop of Ely 
in 1849, and priest in tho following year. In 
1849 he accepted one of tho newly created 
inspectorships of schools. The high tradi- 
tions of that office owe much to the spirit in 
which Norris and o thorn entered upon the 
work. Ilis own district comprised Stafford- 
shire, Shropshire, and Cheshire, Ilis enthu- 
siasm was unbounded ; his thoroughness and 
mastery of detail so great that he was said, 
by a pardonable exaggeration, to know not 
merely all the teachers, but all tho children 
who came undor his eyo. The work began, 
however, to tell upon him, and in 1863 he 
removed to a smaller district in Kent and 
S urroy. But, finding himself unequal to this, 
he in 1864 resigned his inspectorship, and 
became curate-in-charge of Lowknor, a small 
Oxfordshire parish. In 1864 ho was ap- 
pointed a canon of Bristol, and incumbent 
of Hatchford, Surrey, where he remained 
until 1870. In that year there fell vacant 
the vicarage of St. George, Brandon Hill, 
Bristol. The parish was large, the people 
poor, tho income small. The dean ana chap- 
ter were the patrons, and Norris felt it lus 
duty to take the parish himself. He there- 
fore moved permanently to Bristol. His 
own church and people were admirably oared 
for, and ho also threw himself zealously into 
diocesan work. In 1870 he became rural 
dean of Bristol, and in 1877 vicar of the his- 
toric church of St. Mary Itedcliffe, In 1881 
the bishop made him arohdeacon of Bristol, a 
post which led in the following year to the 
resignation of his incumbency. 

Norris filled other positions with unvnry- 
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ag success. He was a friend and confidential 
correspondent of Bishop Fraser of Manchester, 
•whose examining chaplain he was from 1870 
to 1886. He was inspector of church train- 
ing colleges from 1871 to 1870. He was a 
member of convocation, as proctor for the 
chapter of Bristol, from 1879 to 1881, and 
afterwards as archdeacon. Towards the end 
of Decembar 1891 he fell ill of bronchitis. 
On 29 Dec. his appointment to the deanery 
of Chichester was announced, but he died on 
the same evening. He was buried in the 
graveyard adjoining Bristol Cathedral, and a 
tablet within its walls bears testimony 1 0 his 
worth ; upwards of 6,0001. was subscribed 
as a memorial to him to be devoted to the 
augmentation of the Bristol bishopric. 

Norris was a hard and successful worker 
for the restoration of the cathedral, the nave 
of which must always ha associated with his 
name. He was one of the first to move for 
the revival of the old see of Bristol, as distinct 
from that of Gloucester, and waa a vigorous 
promoter of church extension in and around 
the cathedral town. His most important 
literary work was in the form of popular 
handbooks for students in theology, and two 
remarkable volumes of notes on the New 
Testament. 

Norris married in 1868 Edith Graoo, daugh- 
ter of the Bight Hon. Stephen Lushinglan 
(second eon of the first baronet), who sur- 
vived him, and by whom he left issue. 

His chief works, in addition to separate 
sermons,essays,andcharge8,werB: 1. ‘Trans- 
lation of Demosthenes, Do Ooronft,’ 1840. 
2. ‘Beport on the Iron and Goal Masters' 
PrizeSckeme for the Encouragement of Edu- 
cation,’ 1864. 3. ‘ On the Inspiration of the 
New Testament,’ 1804. 4. 'The Education 
of the People,’ 1809. 6. 1 A Key to the Nar- 
rative of the Four Gospels,' 1809. 6. ‘A 
Cateohist’e Manual,’ 1869. 7. ‘ A Key to tlio 
Acte of the Apostles,’ 1871. 8. ‘ Manual of 
Keligious Instruction,’ 8 vols. 1874. 9. 'A 
0atechismforYoungGhildren,’1874. 10. ‘Ru- 
diments of Theology,’ 1876. 11. ‘ Studia 

Sacra ; Theological Remains of John Koblo,’ 
edited. 1877. 12. ‘ Easy Lessons on Con- 
firmation,’ 1877. 18. 1 New Testament, with 
Introduction and Notes,’ 1880. 14. 1 The 
Patriarohs Joseph and Moses.’ 1880, 16. ‘ The 
Church of St. Mary Redclin, and Handbook 
to Bristol Cathedral,’ 1882. 10. 1 Lectures 
on Pastoral Theology,’ 1884. 17. ‘ Lectures 
on Butler’s Analogy,’ 1880. 18. ‘ A Key to 
the Epiatles of St. Paul,’ 1890. 

[Times, 28 and SO Dec. 1601 ; Guardian, 0 Jan. 
1892 ; Record, 8 Jan. 1892 ; Crockford’s Clerical 
Directory, 1890 ; Memoir of James Fruser by 
Thomas Hughes, 1887, pp. 177, 178.] A, R. D, 


NORRIS, PHILIP (d. 1465), dean of 
St. Patrick’s, Dublin, was probably horn at 
Dundalk. When quite young, on 29 July 
1427, he was presented to the vicarage of 
St, Nicholas, Dundalk. Shortly after he ob- 
tained leave of absence for seven years in 
order to complete hie studies at Oxford. 
Entering at University College, he studied 
for a timo in 1 the great hall ’ of that college, 
and later, during 1429 and two following 
years, he presided over ‘the little hall’ 
until he obtained the degree of doctor of 
divinity. He is Baid to have acquired a 
good knowledge of philosophy and theology, 
and to have been learned in canon and civil 
law and proficient in rhetoric. While at 
Oxford he adopted very decided opinions 
regarding the misconduct and abuses of the 
mendicant orders of friars, and became a 
strenuous advocate for their reform or sup- 
pression, His opinions on this subject were 
similar to those promulgated during the pre- 
vious century by Richard Fitzralph [q.v.] 
Norris in his sermons and writings sharply 
attacked the habits of these orders, and 
maintained that it was scandalous for a priest 
tn beg. The friars were not slow in retorting. 
Thomas Hore, a Dominican, made a com- 
plaint against him, in the name of the four 
orders, to Pope Eugenius IV, who directed 
Dominic, cardinal-deacon of St. Mary’s, 
Rome, to make inquiry into the matter, and 
report to him in secret consistory. This 
was dono, and the statements of Norris were 
condemned as heretioal and erroneous by a 
hull issued in 1440. He was also censured, 
and declared to be incapable of holding any 
church benefice. Norris appealed from the 
pope’s decision to the council of Basle, and 
the bull dooe not seem to have been enforced. 
Bale says he was protected by several arch- 
bishops. Ilis opponents, however, not only 
complained to the pope, butaleo to Henry VI. 
They alleged that Thomas Walsh, bachelor 
of laws, had obstructed Richard Tttlbotfq. v.], 
archbishop of Dublin, and prevented him 
from reading and promulgating cortain bulls 
issued on their behalf against Norris. Legal 
iuquiry followed, and Walsh was declared to 
he innocent of the chargo. 'William Mus- 
selwyke, on Augustin friar, who made a 
further complaint at Rome against Norris in 
the namo of his order, was, with his abettors, 
suspended by the chancellor of Oxford for 
having submitted a cause to be tried abroad 
that came within the jurisdiction of the 
univorsily court. Norris was thus able to set 
at defiance both the friars and the pope’s 
bull. But in 1468 Nicholas V addressed 
another bull concerning him to the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, London, and Dublin, 
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further accusing him of contumacy, and 
declaring that if he continued in. his errors 
he should be excommunicated, handed over 
to the civil authority, and kept in custody 
until he recanted and had pain the expenses 
of the proceedings flndertaken against him. 
This bull seems also to have remained in 
abeyance. Norris, having, however, exceeded 
his term of seven years’ absence from his 
benefice, was proceeded against under the 
statute of Biohard II regarding Irish ab- 
sentees. The profitof his benefice at Dundalk 
was distrained by order of the court of ex- 
chequer, and two-thirds of it forfeited to the 
crown. On his return to Ireland he was 
made prebendary at Yago (St. Jago), in the 
county of Kildare, and in 1457 dean of St, 
Patrick’s, Dublin. Por about seven years 
previousto his death in 1465 his health was 
very precarious, and he was incapable of 
making his will. He is credited with the 
authorship of 1. ‘ Declamationes qutcdnm.’ 
2. 1 Lectures Scriptursxum. 3. ‘ Contra 
Mendicitatem Validam,’ none of which aro 
known to he extant. 

[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib.; Wood’s Hist 
Oxon. ii. 62; Wadding’s Annales Minorum, 
xi. 104, xii. 8 ; Houck Mason's Hist. Annals of 
the Collegiate Church and Cathedral of St 
Patrick, Dublin, 1820.] J. G. F. 

NORRIS, ROBERT (d. 1701), African 
traveller, son of John Norris of Nonsuch, 
Wiltshire, and brother of "William Norris, 
secretary to the Society of Antiquaries [q. v.], 
was a Guinea trader, whose porsonal know- 
ledge of the African coast appears to have 
reached back at least to 1765 ( Memoir , p. 
120). In February 1772 he visited the king 
of Dahomey. He was well received, and 
gives a curious account of the country and 
its murderous * customs.’ He revisited it in 
Decomber of the some year. In 1788, when, 
owing to the vigorous action of the advo- 
cates of abolition, a committee of the privy 
council was appointed to inquire into the 
slave question, Norris was delegated to lay 
before it the views of the Liverpool trade, a 
ciroumstance which probably led to the pub- 
lication of his ‘ Memoir of the Reign of Bossa 
Ahadde, King of Dahomey . , . with an Ac- 
count of the Author’s visit to Abomey, 
the Capital, and a Short Account [2nd edi- 
tion] of the African Slave Trade' (London, 
1789). His account of the slave trade is a 
defence of slavery. A map of the African 
coast between Capes Yerga and Formosa is 
indexed under the some name and date in 
the British Museum maps. Norris died in 
Liverpool (from the effects of a damp bed 
on his journey from London) on 27 Nov. 
1791. 


[Brit, Mus. Catalogues ; Gent. Mag, l7RRw t 
p. 488 (review of book), X791 pi. ii. p . ng,' 
1702 pt. i. p. 88 ; Erydges’s Censure. Litemrk 
v - 222 ) H.M.C. 

NORRIS, NORREYS, or NOREIS 
ROGER ( d . 1223), abbot of Evesham^ 
a monk of Christchurch, Canterbury, at the 
time when Archbishop Baldwin (d. llgm 
[q. v.]wo,a endeavouring tomake hia authority 
prevail in the government of the convent 


In 1187 Norris was one of the three trea- 
surers of the convent (Ep. Cant. Rolls Ser. 
No. xevi), and was, with the aged sacristan 
Robert, deputed to appeal to Henry II, who 
was then in France, against the archbishop’s 
pretensions. They were expressly warned by 
the convent to refuse to hold office from 
the archbishop, but while at Alenpon they 

t raaclievnu si v aorfind to nn.lm nwl rrn 1, : n 1 


(ib. No. cxi), and the king regarded them a* 
fully authorised to treat for the convent lib, 
No. oxiv). Norris was accordingly made cel- 
larer by the archbishop. On 28 Aug. 1187 ha 
returned home, but the convent refused to 
acknowledge his title to the office, and con- 
fined him in the infirmary. At the end of 
January 1188 Iib escapee! through the sewer 
of the monastery, and joined the archbishop 
at Otford (Gbrvabb op Cant. i. 404), On 
6 Oct. Baldwin appointed him prior of the 
convent. On 8 Nor. the convent assembled 
before the king at "Westminster and asked for 
Roger’s removal. A compromise was arrived 
at: the convent begged the archbishop’s 
pardon, and Roger, whose character was 
notoriously bad, was deposed. 

In 1191, through the agonoy of King 
Richard I ( Chron . Evesham, p. 103), he be- 
came abbot of Evesham, aud was conse- 
crated by "William, bishop of "Worcester (ii. 
p. 134). For four years ne tyrannised over 
the abbey, and then complaint was mode to 
Archbishop Hubertns legate. Norris escaped 
retribution by bribery, amended his ways 
for a year, and made friends with great 
men, especially the chief justiciar, Geoffrey 
Fitz-Peter; and when in 1198 a Beeond 
complaint was made, he was able to hush 
the matter up. In 1202 he had to cope with 
the question of the Bishop of "Worcester’s 
right to visit the abbey. By skilfully play- 
ing off the jealousy of the monks against the 
bishop, Norris succeeded both in excluding 
the bishop and tightening his own hold on 
the abbaoy. lie was thus free to continue 
his oppressions, which took the usual form of 
depriving the convent of itB share of the 
estates. The monks, led by Thomas deM&r- 
lebergo [q, v.], made efforts to recover their 
proporty; but in i208, wlion inquiry was 
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made by the archbishop, the abbot triumphed, 
and the rebellious monks received a nominal 
punishment. 

Part of the question of exemption from 
episcopal visitation was in 1205 referred to 
Rome. The astute lawyer Marleberge and 
the abbot met there in March 1205, and they 
agreed to act together ; but Marleberge went 
in fear of his life because of the abbot’s plots 
against him. The bishop had been accorded 
jurisdiction over the abbey pending the de- 
cision from Rome, and he excommunicated 
Norris when he and the convent closed their 


gates against him. But tho papal decision in 
favour of the convent’s exemption left the 
abbot free on his return to continue his old 
courses. In 1200 the convent was visited 
bv the legate; complaint was then made of 
Norris’s misconduct, but the inquiry which 
followed was partial. He next attempted to 
expel the ringleaders of the rebellious monks ; 
hut thirty monies elected to join them, and in 
an armed encounter the abbot’s party was de- 
feated, and Norris had to submit to his own 
monks. Still for six yeais more the abbey 
continued to suffer at his hands, and not till 
1213 did Marleberge tell the whole story of 
the abbot’s iniquities to the legate Pandulph. 
Full inquiry was made, and charges of 
robbery and neglect of the convent, of simony, 
homicide, and notorious unchastity were es- 
tablished. The abbot was on 22 Nov. 1213 
ordered to resign and restore the conventual 
property. After five days the convent peti- 
tioned the legate that he should be made 
prior of Penwortham, and he held this office 
five months, when the legate deprived him 
of it on account of his excesses. He pro- 
ceeded to Rome, and strove to win back the 
abbacy, without success. On returning to 
England he tried in vain to make friends with 
the Bishop of Worcester and the legate 
Gnolo in 1216. He sought to get money 
from the convent, and rather than that he 
should become one of the vagabond monks 
(gyrovagii) condemned by St, Benedict, the 
legate Fandulph in 1218 restored the priory 
of Penwortham to him. He died on 19 July 
1223. His enemy Marleberge admits that 
he was courageous, and adds that his flow 

Not only the monks oF Christchurch (Up. 
Cant. p. 253), and chief among them Gervase 
the historian, but also Alan of Tewkes- 
bury, Girsldus Cambrensis, and Thomas de 
Marleberge, all agree in condemning his 
vices. 


[Ep. Cant., ed.Stubbs, Rolls Ser. loc. cit. ; Ger- 
vase of Canterbury, ed, Stubbs, Rolls Ser., i. 382, 
&e,; Ohron, Evesham, ed. Maeray, passim; Giral- 
due Cambrensis, ed Brower, iy, 91.] M. B. 


NORRIS, SYLVESTER, D.D. (1572- 
1630), catholic controversialist, bom in 
Somerset in 1672, was educated in the Eng- 
lish College at llheims, where he arrived on 
24 March 1 584-6. II e received minor orders 
there in 1690, entered the English College at 
Rome for hra higher course of studies on 
23 Oot. 1692, was ordained priest, and left 
for the English mission in May 1696. Being 
apprehended after the discovery of the gun- 
powder plot, he was committed prisoner to 
Bridewell, whence, on 1 Deo. 1006, he ad- 
dressed a letter to the Earl of Salisbury, in 
consequence of which he was released, and 
sent into banishment with forty-six other 
priests, Arrivingat Bouay on 24 July 1000, 
he proceeded direct to Rome, where he was 
admitted into the Society of Jesus. Previ- 
ously to this he had been oreated B.B. After 
being professor of theology and sacred scrip- 
ture in several jesuit colleges on the conti- 
nent he returned to England, and was pro- 
fessed of the four vows on 0 Dec. 1618. 
"While engaged on the mission he frequently 
passed under the name of Smith, fn 1621 
he was superior of the Hampshire district, 
and he died in it on 16 March 1629-30. He 
was a very learned man and a notod preacher. 

His works are ; 1. ‘ An Antidote or Sove- 
raigne Itemedie against the Pestiferous 
Writings of all English Sectaries. And in 
particular against D. Whitaker, D. Evlke, D, 
Bilson, D. Reynolds, D. Sporkes, and D. 
Field, the chiefe vpholders, some of Protes- 
tancy, some of Puritanisme. . . . By S. N. 
Doctour of Diuinity,’ 3 parts [St. Omer], 1616, 
4to, pp. 822. The second part, pp. 247, ap- 
peared in 1619 ; and the thud part, entitled 
1 The Guide of Faith,’ pp. 229, in 1021, with 
an appendix, pp. 107, * conteyningaCatalogue 
of the visible and perpetuall Succession of 
the Catholique Professours of the Roman 
Church . . . togeatlier with a Counter-Cata- 
logue discouerwg the interruption of Here- 
ticall Secies,’ The first two ports were re- 
printed (probably at St. Omer) in 1622, 4to, 
pp. 807, under the title of ‘ An Antidote, or 
Treatise of Thirty Controversies.' 2. 1 The 
Pseudo Scripturist,’ 2 pts. 1628, 4to. Dodd 
asserts that Norris was the author of 1 A 
Treatise proving the Scriptures not to be the 
sole judge of Controversies,’ 1623, 4to ; but 
this is probably the same work as the ‘Pseudo 
Scripturist.’ 3. ‘A trve report of the Priuate 
Colloquy betweene M. Smith, alid» Norrice, 
and M. W olker. Held in the presence of two 
Worthy Knights, and of a few other Gentle- 
men, some Protestants. With a briefe Con- 
futation of the false and adulterated sumrne, 
which M. Walker, Pastour of S. Iohn Euan- 
gelist in Watling-streete, hath diuulged of the 
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same,' s.L 1624, 4to, pp. 63. This was pub- 
lished by way of reply to 1 The Sum of a 
Disputation between Mr. [George] Walker, 
Rector of St. John Evangelist, &c. and a 
Popish Priest calling himself Mr. Smith, but 
indeed Norris,’ 1623 (Nhwcouet, Reperto - 
rium, i. 376). 

[Da Backer’s BibL das Eorivains da la Com- 
pagnie da Jesus ; Dodd’s Ohurch Hist. ii. 402 ; 
Douay Diaries, p. 484; Foley's Records, iii. SOI, 
vi. 184, yii. 562 ; Lowndes's Bibl. Man. (Bohn), 
p. 1702; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. x. 247, 
279 ; Oliver's Cornwall, p. 387 ; Oliver's Col- 
lectanea 3. J. p. 161; Southwell's Bibl. Scrip torum 
Soc. Jesu, p. 741.] T, 0. 

NORRIS, Sie THOMAS (1666-1699), 
president of Munster, fifth son of Ilenry, 
baron Norris of Rycote [q. v.], matrioulated 
from Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1671, aged 
15, and graduated B.A. on 6 April 1676 
(Eosnm, Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714). Sir John 
Norris (1647 P-1697) [q. v.], and Sir Edward 
Norris [q. v.] wcro his brothers. In Decem- 
ber 1679 he became, through tho death of 
his eldest brothor William and the influence 
of Sir William Pelham [q. v.], captain of 
a troop of horso in Ireland. lie took an 
active part in tho following year in the cam- 
paign against Gerald Fitzgerald, fifteenth earl 
of Desmond [a. v.l ; hut during the absence of 
Sir Nicholas Malhy [q. v.], president of Con- 
naught, in tho winter of 16S0-1, he acted os 
governor of that province, and gave great 
satisfaction by tho energetic way in which 
he prosecuted the Burkes and other disturbers 
of tho peace. In 1681-2 he was occupied, 
apparently between Olonmel ond Kilmal- 
look, in watching the movements of the 
Earl of Desmond, and on the retirement of 
Captain John Zouche [q. v.] in August 1682, 
on account of ill-health, he became colonel 
of the forces in Munster. He oompellod the 
Earl of Desmond to abandon the siege of 
Dingle, but, owing to insufficient means, he 
was unable to accomplish anything of im- 
portanco. In consequence oi the appoint- 
ment of the Earl of Ormonde as governor of 
Munster, Norris was able, early in 1683, to 
pay a brief visit to England. On his return 
ha found employment in Ulster in settling 
a dispute between Hugh Oge O’Neill and 
Shane MacBrian O’Neill as to the posses- 
sion of the castle of Edendoughor (Shane’s 
Oastle), whioh he handed over to tho latter 
ae captain of Lower Olandehoye. Ho was 
warmly commended byLords-justices Loftus 
and Wallop for his * valour, co urtesy, and dis- 
cretion.’ In the autumn of 1684 he took part 
in Perrot’s expedition against the Scots in 
Antrim, and in scouring the woods of Glen- 
eonkein in search of Sorley Boy MaoDonnoll 


[q. v.] he was wounded in the knee with an 
arrow. 

He returned to Munster, and in 1686-6 
represented Limerick in parliament. 
December 1686 he was appointed vio^presi- 
dent of Munster during the absence in the 
Low Countries of his brother John. It was 
not an enviable post. His soldiers were 
ill clad and badly paid, and took every 
opportunity to desert. The plantation of 
Munster progressed at best very alowlv 
and every day brought fresh rumours of ini 
vasion. The defences of the province were 
weak in the extreme, and, though the general 
appearance of things was tranquil, the embers 
of the rebellion still smouldered; and in 
consequence of instructions from England 
Norris, in March 1687, arrested John Fife 
edmund Fitzgerald [q. v.], seneschal of Imo- 
lcilly ; Patriok Condon, and others, whose 
loyalty was at, least doubtful. The marriage 
of Ellen, daughtor and sole heiress of the Earl 
of Ciancar t was, from the extent of the pro- 
perty and mtorests involved, a subjeot which 
at this time much occupied the attention of 
government. Norris himself had been sug- 
gested as a suitable husband for the lady, 
but, ‘after some pains taken he in the end 
miBliked of it, being, as it seemed, otherwise 
disposed to bestow himself.’ In June 1688 
the matter became serious, when Florence 
MecCarthy [see MaoOartkt Rbaoh, Flo- 
Bmsrcn], seizing the opportunity to marry the 
lady ; who was also his cousin, succeeded in 
uniting in himself the two mam branohea of 
the clan Cartliy, and in accomplishing the 
very object it had been tho intention of 
government to obviate. Norris at onoB 
arrested Florence, but wns easily induced to 
believe that ho had aoted without evil inten- 
tion, and was ‘ very penitent for his fault. 1 
In December ho was knighted by Sir William 
Filzwilliam (1626-1699) [q.v.]; and Sir John 
Popbam [q. v.] having consented to resignhis 
seignory m the plantation of Munster, Nona 
obtained a grant of six thousand acres in and 
about Mallow. Tho Spanish Armada had 
failed in its object, hut the air was still full of 
rumours of invasion, and in 1680-90 Norris 
was engagod with Edmund Yorke, an engineer 
who had been sent over from England ex- 
pressly for the purpose, in strengthening the 
fortifications of Limerick, "Waterford, and 
D uncannon. His ohief, and indeed perennial, 
difficulty was the want of money. He was 
constantly in arrears with his soldiers, and 
a dotachment of them stationed at Limerick, 
talcing advantage of his absence in May 
1690, mutinied, and marched to Dublin, with 
the intention of insisting on the payment of 
thoir arrears, hut woro promptly reduced to 
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submission and the ringleaders punished, by 
Sir William Fitzwilliam. 

The plantation of Munster, from which so 
muchhad been hoped, not progressing accord- 
ing to Elizabeth’s expectations, Norris, who 
was ‘ well acquainted with all the accidents 
nad services of Munster,’ was, in the winter 
of 1692-8, sent over to England to give a 
detailed report of all the proceedings of the 
commissioners of plantation. He returned 
apparently about Mav 1598. With the ex- 
ception of some slight disturbances, caused 
diming that summer by Donnogh MacCarthy, 
the Earl of Olancar's bastard son, nothing 
occurred for some time to break the peace of 
the province, and the work of the plantation 
accordingly proceeded apace. Ou 10 Aug. 
1694 Norris went to Dublin to meot the new 
lord-deputy, Sir WilliamRussoll[q.v.], whom 
he attended in his progress through Ulstor. 
In the following year he served under his 
brother, Sir John Norris, against tho Earl of 
Tyrone, and was wounded in tho thigh in 
the engagement that took place halfwav 
between No wry and Armagh on 4 Sept. He 
wasnaturally involved in the quarrelbetween 
his brother and Sir William Russell, and was 
charged by the latter with neglecting the 
duties of hie office at atimo of great danger. Ho 
assisted Sir John Norris as commissioner for 
the pacification of Connaught in June 1098; 
but m August he waa engaged in repelling an 
incursion of the MacShcenys and O’Briens 
into Munster. lie hanged ninety of thorn 
within ten days ; hut it waa only after repeated 
exertions that he managed to rid the province 
of them, no again in September accompanied 
Sir John Norris into Connaught, and, Sir 
Richard Bingham’s disgrace having tempo- 
rarily deprived that province of its governor, 
he was appointed by Me brother provisional 
president of Connaught: ‘more, I protest, ’Sir 
John wrote, ‘to follow Sir Geoffrey Fen ton's 
advice than my own, fearing lest his remove 
hereafter should be a disgrace unto us both.’ 
The arrival shortly afterwards of the new 
president, Sir Conyers Clifford [q. v.], enabled 
him to return to hie own province, and in 
June 1697 it was reported that he had re- 
duced Munster to tolerable quietness, and 
had ‘ happily cut off, both by prosecution and 
justice, many of the most dangerous rebels 
of that province.’ 

On the death of Sir JohnNorrie in that year 
he succeeded him on 20 Sept, as president of 
Munster, and in consequence shortly after- 
wards of the sudden death of the lord-deputy, 
LordBorough, he was on 29 Oct. elected by the 
council, as being ‘ in their conceits a person 
tempered both for martial affairs and civil 
government,’ lord justice of Ireland. The 


election was not confirmed by Elizabeth, on 
the ground that his presence was specially 
required in Munster. Accordingly, Loftus 
and Gardiner having been appointed lords 
justices, Norris returned to Munster on 
29 Nov. On the general insurrection of the 
Irish after the battle of the Yellow Ford, on 
14 Aug. 1698, and the irruption into Munster 
of the Leinster Irish, under Owny MacRory 
O'More, Norris concentrated his forces in 
the neighbourhood of Mallow; but, not feel- 
ing sufficiently strong to encounter Owny 
MacRory, he withdrew to Cork. Ho was 
much blamed for his precipitate retreat. 
‘ Sir Thomas Norris,’ wrote John Chamber- 
lain on 22 Nov. 1698, ‘hath his part with the 
rest, and is thought to have taken the alarm 
too soon, and leu his station before there was 
need, whereby the enemy was too muchcn- 
oouragod, and those that were well affected 
or stood indifferent forced to follow the tide.’ 
Things went rapidly from had to worse. 
Norris himself suffered severely: his Eng- 
lish sheep were stolen, hie park wall broken 
down, and his deer let loose. Towards the end 
of December, however, he managed, though 
fiercely attacked by William Burke, to re- 
lieve Kilmallock. But a second expedition 
on 27 March 1699 merely resulted in the 
capture of Camglea Castle, and on 4 April he 
returned to Cork, skirmishing with the Irish 
to the very walls of the city. The arrival 
of the Earl of Essex afforded him a Blight 
breathing space, He went to Kilkenny to 
meet the lord-lieutenant, and, returning to 
Munster, waa on his way from Buttevant to 
Limerick on 30 May, when, at a place conjec- 
tured to bo Kilteely, near Hospital, co. 
Limerick, he encountered a body of Irish 
under Thomas Burke. In tke skirmish ‘he 
received a violent and venomous thrust of a 
pike where the jaw-hone joins the upper part 
of tho neck.’ The Burkes were completely 
routed, ‘ which service,’ wrote Chamberlain, 

‘ is much magnified by her majesty herself to 
the old Lord and Lady Norris, with so many 
good and gracious words to them in particular 
os wore able to revive them if they were in 
swoune or half dead.’ Norris’s wound was 
not at first thought likely to prove fatal. Ho 
reached Limerick apparently on 4 June, and, 
having revictualled Aslteaton, he joined 
Essex at Kilmallock, and attended him in 
his progress through the province till Ms de- 

E orture on 20 June. But with the exertion 
is wound bocame rapidly worse. He was 
taken to his house at Mallow, and ; after lin- 
gering for some time in great pain, he died 
there on 20 Aug. 1699. 

Norris was apparently a man of literary 
tastes, and is mentioned by Lodowick Brys* 
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kett [q. v.] as one of the company to whom 
Spenser on a -well-known occasion unfolded 
his project of the ‘FaerieQueen. 1 According 
to Edmund Yorks — and he seems to have ex- 
pressed the general opinion — Norris was ‘a 
gentleman of very great worth, modesty, and 
discretion.’ He married Bridget, daughter of 
Sir William Kinmmill of Sydmonton, Hamp- 
shire, by whom he had one daughter, Eliza- 
beth, his sole heiress, who married Sir John 
Jephson of Froyle in Hampshire. Their son, 
'William Jephson, is separately noticed. 

[Burke’s Extinct Peerage; Cal of State Papers, 
Jrel. Eliz. ; Cal. of Carew MSS. ; Cal of Piants, 
Eliz.; Harl. MS. 1426, f. 61; Annals of the 
Pour Masters, ed. O’Donovan ; MacCaithy’s Lifo 
aod Lotters of Florence MacCarthy Reagh; Tre- 
velyan's Papers and Chamberlain's Letters in 
Camden Society ; Smith’s Antient and Present 
Stato of County Cork; O'Sullivan's Histories Ca- 
tholiciB Hiborniae Compendium, od. M. Kelly, 
1860 , Moryson'sltinerary (Rebellion in Ireland) ; 
Gibbon’s Hist, of Cork; Potor Lombard, De 
Rogno Hibernia Commontarius ; Wiffim’s House 
of Russell ; Brady’s Records of Cork, Cloyno, and 
Ross; Liber Hibernia;; Cox’s Hibornia Angli- 
cana; Bryskott’s Discourse of Civill Life; Bng- 
•well’s Ireland under the Tudors ; Deveroux’s 
Lives of the Earls of Essex.] R. D. 

NORRIS, THOMAS (1741-1700), singer, 
son of John Norris of Mere, Wiltshire, was 
baptised there on 16 Aug. 1741 (church re- 
gister). He became a chorister in Salisbury 
Cathedral under Dr. Stephens, and attracted 
tho notice of JameH Harris [q. v.l, tho author 
of ‘Hermes,’ who wrote a pastoral operetta for 
the purpose of introducing him to the pub- 
lic. He sang as a soprano at the Woroestar 
and Hereford festivals of 1761-2, and at 
Drury Lane in a pasticcio, ‘The Spring.’ In 
1766 he was appointed organist of Christ 
Church and of St. John’s Collsgo, Oxford, 
where, in tho same year, he graduated Mus. 
Bac. ; and in 1771 was admitted a lay clerk 
of Magdalen College. lie appeared as a 
tenor at the Gloucester festival in 1766, and 
sang at the festivals of the Three Choirs 
until 1788. He was one of the principal 
singers at tho first Handel commemoration 
festival in 1784, and his success then led to 
frequent engagements for oratorio in Lon- 
don. His last appearance was at tho Bir- 
mingham festival of 1790, the strain of 
•which caused his death, at Himley Hall, near 
Stourbridge, on 6 Sept. An early disap- 
pointment had driven aim to convivial ex- 
cesses, which greatly injured his voice and 
impaired his health. He was an excellent 
musician, a skilful performer on several in- 
struments, and while at Oxford a favourite 
teacher with tho students. His compositions 
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include several anthems, one only 
has been printed; glees and other* plies' 
some of which are included in Warren’# 
1 Collections ; ’ and six symphonies for stria® 
oboos, and horns. A portrait was engraved 
ad vivum by J. Taylor in the year of his 
death. 

[Diet, of Musicians, 1824, where he is erro- 
neously called 1 Charles ’ Norris ; Parr’s Church 
of England Psalmody; Love's Scottish Church 
Music ; Orovo’s Diet, of Musicians ; Ahdv 
Williams’s Degrees in Music, p. 88 ; information 
from tho Vicar of Mere.] J. 0 . B 

NORRIS, WILLIAM (1670 P-1700 P) 
composer, was born about 1070. In 1685 he 
was the last in procession, and therefore the 
oldest, of the children of tho Chapel Royal 
present at the coronation of James II (Saxd- 
I’Oud), In September 1686 he was one of the 
junior or lay vicars of the olioir of Lincoln 
Cathedral, on 28 Oct. he became poor clerk 
nnd in 1690 was appointed master of file 
choristers on probation, his appointment, ' ma- 
gister clioristarum in arte cantandi,' being 
confirmed in 1691, while John Outts taught 
the boys instrumental music, and Hechtwas 
organist. In 1093 the responsible post of 
stoward of the chorieters was given to Norris. 
His name does not occur in the chapter rolls 
after 1700 (Maddihon). Ho is said, however, 
to have been the composer of a St. Cecilia's 
Festival Ode porformoclinl702. A correspon- 
dent of ‘The Harmonicon ’ had seen the auto- 
graph manuscript, which was afterwards sold 
with the other contents of Benjamin Jacobs’s 
library. No trace of it remains (Gbovd), 

Some of Norris’s compositions extant in 
manuscript are : 1. ‘ Morning Service in Gflat, 
for versos and chanting.’ 2. Anthem for 
solo and chorus, ‘ Blessed are those that are 
undefilod,’ with ‘ I will thank Thee,’ in Tud- 
way’s collection (Brit. Mus.HaTl.MS. 7840). 
8. Anthems ‘ Sing, 0 Daughter of Sion,’ solo 
and chorus (Brit. Mub. Addit. MS. 30932). 
4. ‘ My Heart rejoiceth in the Lord,’ iu fora 
parts (ii. 31444).' 6. ‘I will give thanks,’ and 
‘ Hallelujah,’ soli and chorus, four voices on a 
ground. 6, ‘ God showelh me His goodness,’ 
in throo parts {ib, 81446). 7. * In J ewry is God 
known,’ solo and chorus. 8. ‘Behold hour 
good and joyful,’ in three parts (i‘6. 17840), 
Manuscript parts of several anthems and a 
setting of the ‘Gant ate Domino’ byNorriB 
are in Lincoln Cathedral library. 

[Snndford’s Hist, of the Coronation of JamesH 
and Queen Mary, p. 09 ; Grove’s Diet, of Music, 
ii. 486 ; Husk’s Musical Celebrations on 8t. 
Cecilia’s Day,jp. 61 ; Harmonicon, 1881, p. 290; 
the Rev. A. E. Maddison’s Papers on Lincoln 
Cathedral Choir iu Lincoln Arch. Soe.’s Reports, 
vols, xviii. and xx.] L. M, M. 
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NORRIS, Sis WILLIAM (1657-1702), 
British envoy to India, born in 1657, was the 
second son of Thomas Norris of Speke Hall, 
Lancashire, by Katherine, daughter of Sir 
Henry Garraway [q. v.] [Some of his ances- 
tors and kinsmen are noticed under Henby 
Nobius, d. 1536, and under Heitey Nobeis, 
Babos Nobeis op Rycoih, ad fin.l The 
father, like his brother Edward, had taken the 
king's side in the war with the parliament. 
The family consisted of BBven sons and four 
daughters; the eldest son, Thomas Noehis 
(1653-1700), was M.P. for Liverpool, 1688- 
1690 and 1690-5, and procured the char ter for 
the town in the latter veer. He was a whig, 
and in 1696 served as high sheriff of Lanca- 
shire. He diedin June 1700 ? and wasburiodat 
ChildwaJl, near Speke, having married Mag- 
dalene, second daughter of Sir Willoughby 
Aston; his only child, Mary, became heiress 
of the whole Speke property about 1786, and , 
married Lord Sidney Beauclerc, fifth son of | 
the first Duke of St. Albans. The third son, 
Sir John Norris (1660 P-1749), admiral, and 
the fifth son,EdwardNorri8 (1063-1726), are 
separately noticed. The sixth son, Richard 
lb, 1670), was bailiff in Liverpool 1695, mayor 
1700, and M.P. 1708-1710; he woe sheriff of 
Lancashire in 1718, and was alive in 1780. 

William succeeded his eldest brother, 
Thomas, as member for Livoxpool in 1696, 
and held the seat till 1701, being so much 
esteemed that he was re-elected during his 
absence in India, hut unseated on petition. 
In 1698 the new General Society or English 
Company obtained an act of parliament and 
letters patent from the crown for the purpose 
of trading to the East Indies, and in order 
to obtain the necessary privileges from the 
Mogul emperor, Sir William Norris, specially 
created a baronet for the mission, was sent 
out to India as king’s commissioner in a ship 
of war, at a salary of 2,0001. a year, paid by 
the company. 

Noras’s task was from the first almost 
hopeless. He was expected to obtain the 
protection and privileges of the mogul autho- 
rities in favour of a new and unknown 
company, in face of the determined opposi- 
tion of the officers of the old or ‘London’ 
East India Company^ which had been the 
acereditedrepresentatrve of British commerce 
in India for a century, and which was armed 
not only with royal charters and grants of 
territory from the crown of England, but 
with firmans from the Mogul omperors con- 
ferring special privileges of trading. In en- 
deavouring to supersede the old company, 
the English company had undertaken a task 
beyond its resources, and parliament and 
king had entered upon a noxious policy in 


encouraging a struggle which seemed likely 
to end in the destruction of the commercial 
position which a century of persistent effort 
had won in the East Indies. To the native 
authorities the distinction between the two 
companies, both trading under authority from 
the king of England, was a point too fine to 
he easily explained. 

The mogul emperor was not indisposed 
to recognise any company which was pre- 
pared to contribute handsomely to his ex- 
chequer; but even his recognition would 
not give the new company the position 
which long occupation had secured for the 
old. The matter was complicated by the 
precipitate action of Sir Nicholas Waite, the 
English company’s representative at Siirat, 
who had written to the Mogul emperor, 
Aurangzfb, before Norris’s arrival, to request 
firmans of privileges, and offering to suppress 
piracy on -the Indian seas in return for such 
lavour, an offer which the English company 
was wholly incompetent to carry into effect. 
Norris landed on 25 Sept. 1699 at Masuli- 
patam, where he found Consul Pitt of the 
English company expecting him. The con- 
sul had procured, the services of ‘Nicolao 
Manuchi’ (Manucci, the authority for Oa- 
trou’s ‘Histoire de l’empire du Mogol,’ who, 
however, shortly begged to be excused on the 

f round of his ‘ age, blindness, and other in- 
rmities ') as interpreter, but had prepared no 
‘ equipage ’ for the ambassador’sjourney inland 
to the camp of Aurangzlb. After waiting 
many months, and quarrelling with Consul 
Pitt, as well os with the officers of the rival 
company, Norris assented to the representa- 
tions of Sir Nicholas Waite, and resolved 
to make his journey from Surat on the other 
side of the peninsula, a much easier route to 
the quarters then occupied by the emperor. 
He accordingly sailed from Masulipatam on 
23 Aug, 1700, after reporting Pitt’s conduct 
to the directors, andreached Swallv on lODec. 
Here fresh difficulties arose, partly from the 
intemperate conduct of the ambassador and 
Sir Nioholas Waite, who both treated the 
London company's agents as positive enemies, 
forcibly hauled down their ships’ flags, and 
imprisoned their servants. Tho old company 
met force by force, ran the flags up again, 
and refused to recognise the king’s am- 
bassador in any way. They had their own 
royal letters patent, and possessed, what 
Norris lacked, the formal concessions of the 
native authorities, and they defied his ex- 
cellency to interfere with them. In order to 
emphasise his official dignity, Norris, who 
seemB to have been very tenacious of his own 
importance, made a state entry into Surat, 
after paying for the permission eighteen kun- 
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dred gold mohuis to the Mogul governor 
and lua assistants. On 27 Jan. 1700-1 the 
ambassador aet out from Surat on his journey 
to the emperor's camp, which was then some 
way south of Burhanpuri on the Blrima. He 
was escorted by over sixty Europeans and 
three hundred natives, and this force, in spite 
of a mutiny among the peons, commanded by 
its discipline and arms the respect not only 
of the Mogul troops, but of the marauding 
Mar&thas who infested the country. A me- 
morandum preserved in thelndia Office traces 
the route which tho embassy proposed to tako, 
and the identification of the various stages is 
of some interest as showing the roads of that 
time. Some of the halting-places are iden- 
tified without much difficulty, but a few may 
be doubtful. The route included ‘ Bamoly ’ 
(BardoliP), ‘Balor’ (Valod), ‘Beawry’ (Bu- 
hari), ‘PokunnBe’(Poanm), 'Ohunduuporee' 
(Ohandanpiir), ‘Suckoree’ (Sakora), ‘ Dee- 
gawn’ (Deogaon), ‘Doltabad ' (Dawlatabad), 
Aurengabad, ‘ Mossee Gelgawn’ (Jelgaon), 
‘Mosses Pohsee’ (Bohsa), ‘ Shawgur’ (Skao- 
garh, Shewgaon), 'Dovraweo ’ (AdabwariP), 
‘Beer’ (BedP), ‘Ohow Salee’ (Chausalaj, 

‘ Bohum ’ (Bhum), ‘ Perenda ’ (Paranda), 
Anghur, and Ohowltee, close to ‘Bourhawn- 
poree 1 or ‘ Bramparee.’ The total distance 
from Surat to Burhanpuri is estimated in 
the memorandum at 234 Jcos, which may he 
roughly translated into 470 miles ; and the 
journey was accomplished in thirty-eight 
days. The slowness is accounted for by the 
‘ruggednees of the roads,’ which not only 
impeded the progress of the caravan, but eo 
jolted the carts that, to the ambassador’s groat 
distress, nearly all the wine was lost, save 
'two chests of old hock.’ At last Burhlnpiiri 
(not to be confused with the important city of 
the same name on the north-east frontier of 
Khdnddsh) was reached on 6 March. Here 
resided Aurangzib’a chief vizier, Asad Khan, 
the only man who could have influenced 
the Mogul in favour of the embassy. Nor- 
ris, however, threw away the opportunity 
of conciliating the statesman, by declining 
to visit him unless Asad Khfin consented to 
receive him in the European fashion, which 
the vizier refused to do. In his report to tho 
company the ambassador seeks to cover this 
rebuff, due to his own exaggerated self-im- 
portance, by explaining that his funds did not 
permit him to conciliate Asad with adequate 
presents, and adds that he is convinced that 
nothing could make the vizier friendly or 
serviceable to the objects of the mission. 
Setting him aside, therefore, Norris left 
Burhanpuri on 27 March, and proceeded 
on his journey to the camp of Aurangzib, 
Borne sixty hos farther south, lie found the ' 


emperor, with a following of ‘400,000 souls ’ 
engaged in besieging ‘the castle of Parnello’ 
or ‘ Pernullo ’ (Panalla fort, near Mirdj, about 
hallway between Kolapur and Bijapur) one 
of the Maratha strongholds which had given 
him so much trouble for the past twenty 
years. Pitching his camp near Panalla on 
4 April, the ambassador and lus suite entered 
the emperor’s ‘laskar’ (el-'askar, camp) a 
week later, and was accorded quarters within 
the enclosure. After some tedious negotia- 
tions with the officers of the court, an audi- 
ence was granted on 28 April. The embassy 
was marshalled in a state procession, pre- 
ceded by Mr. Oristloo, the ‘commander of his 
excellency’s artillery,’ and twelve brass guns 
destined for presentation to the Great Mogul 
'five hackeries, with the cloth, &c., for prei 
sents,’ Arabian horses, the union flag, the red 
white, and blue flags, the king’s and his excel- 
lency's crests, ‘the musiclt, with richliveryB 
on horseback,’ and numero us guards, servants' 
trumpeters, and coats of arms. Behind the 
sword of state ‘pointed up’ came the ambas- 
sador in a rich palanquin, followed by pages 
and by his brother, Edward Norris [q. v,] 
secretary to the embassy, carrying tho king's 
letter to the emperor, and the attaches. The 
presents included, besides two hundred mo- 
hurs ; quantities of cloth, clocks and watches, 
looking-glasses, ‘ribbed bubble- bubbles,' tea- 
pots, ‘essence violls,’ double microscopes, six 
1 oxtraordinury christiall roading-glasseswith 
flsh-Bkin oases,’ an eight-foot telescope, &c. 

g Vbm's Correspondence, Manuscript, India 
dice, ff. 81 -7). Aurangzib readily promised 
to g rant firmans to the three presidencies of the 
new company, together with total exemption 

sion to establish a mbit there. Hut it soon ap- 
peared that the firmans were to be granted on 
condition that Sir Nicholas Waite’s unautho- 
rised offer of suppressing piracy should he 
carried into effect, a point upon which the 
Mohammedan emperor laid peculiar stress, 
since these piracies had been directed against 
pilgrim ships hound for Mecca. Norris could 
not honestly make an engagement whiok he 
was aware the company would be unable to 
fulfil. Tho three trading nations of Europe, 
ho observed, had alroaay given the mogul 
security against loss by piracy, hut it was 
impossible to guarantee the suppression of 
all pirates, many of whom were the em- 
peror’s own subjects. He offered Aurangzib 
a lac of rupees (11,2507. at the exchange of 
the time) if he would pretermit this con- 
dition, and a long duel of bribes ensued 
between tlio agents of the rival companies, 
each bidding for the Mogul’s favour. The 
only result of this was to excite doubts in 
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the emperor’s mind as to which was the real 
English company, and to make him adhere 
the° more resolutely to a stipulation which 
appeared to elicit so much jealousy among 
the merchants, and to promise considerable 
profits in bribes to the Mogul authorities, 
when Norris held firmly to his rofusal to 
rive the necessary engagement, he was told 
‘that the New English knew whether it was 
best for them to trade or noe, . . . and that 
if the English Embassador would not give 
an obligation for the sea, he knew the way to 
return.’ Norris accepted this dismissal, and 
without taking formal leave of the emperor 
doparted, 6 Nov. 1701, from the Mogul camp, 
which he had been following from place to 
place after the fall of Panalla, over the Kistna 
to ‘ Oattaon,' and finally to ‘ Murdawnghur’ 
(Mardangarh), where the camp had been fixed 
since July. The mission had been almost 
doomed to failure from the first, and its 
chances of partial success had been further 
diminished by the action of Sir Nicholas 
Waite, by the difficulties placed in Norris’s 
war by want of adequate funds for bribes, 
and by the incompetence of his interpreter, 
Adiell Mill, who is stated to have been 
ignorant of Persian, the official language of 
the Mogul empire. The ambassador himself 
appears to have been wanting in tact and 
suppleness, and his conduct was generally 
censured by English opinion in India; but 
it may he doubted whether any other man 
could have succeeded in the circumstances 
in which he was placed. Ilis troubles were 
not over when he was dismissed by Aurang- 
zib, for ho was forcibly detained for two 
months at Burlianpurl, probably in the hope 
of extorting the required engagement about 
iraoy, and was not suffered to proceed until 
Feb. 1701-2, when Aurangzib sent him a 
letter and sword for the king, and a promise 
that, after all, the firmans would be sent. On 
the following day the ambassador resumed his 
journey, and arrived on 12 March in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stirat, where he immediately en- 
tered upon an acrimonious dispute with Sir 
Nicholas Waite, to whose action he ascribed 
the failure of the mission. On 6 May 1702 he 
sailed for England in the Soipio, paying ten 
thousand rupees for hie passage. Ilis brother 
and suite embarked in tho China Merchant, 
with a cargo valued at 87,200 rupees on 
Norris’s account (whence derived it is not 
stated), and sixty thousand rupees belonging 
to the company. The former proved a fertile 
source of litigation among his relatives, At 
Mauritius the two ships met on 11 July, but 
soon afterwards the Soipio parted company, 
and when she oame to St. Helena it was 
ascertained that Norris had been attacked 


with dysentery, and had died at sea on 10 Oct. 
1702. He married the widow of a Pollexfen, 
but left no iesue. 

[Norris Correspondence in India Office, ex- 
tending over nearly the whole period of the 
mission (except 23 Aug. 1700 to 6 March 1701, 
when Norris was on his way from Masulipatam 
to Burhanpuri) ; Bruce’s Annals of East India 
Company, iii. 343-7, 374-0, 300, 304-406, 426, 
466-76 (which requires verification with original 
authorities); Norris Papers, ed. T. Haywood 
(Chatham Soo. vol, ix.), pp, xvi-xviii, and letters 
from Norris, pp. 28-35, 40-6 ; information from 
Mr. W. Foster of the India Office,] 8. L.-P. 

NORRIS, WILLIAM (1719-1791), 
secretary to the Society of Antiquaries, was 
apparently son of John Norris, Nonsuch, 
Wiltshire, and matriculated from Merton 
College, Oxford, on 12 March 1736-6. Ro- 
bert Norris [q. v.] was his brother, He was 
elected F.S.A. on 4 April 1764, and that 
year commenced to assist Ames as secretary 
to the society. On Ames’s death, in 1769, 
Noiris became sole secretary, and held the 
post till 1786, when he retired on account 
of ill-health. His secretaryship was charac- 
terised by great diligence and energy. Gough 
epoaks of his ‘ dragon-like vigilance ’ (Ni- 
oholb, Lit. Aneod. vi. 128). He was for 
several years corrector for the press to Bas- 
kett, the royal printer. In 1706 he appears 
to have been residing in Chancery Lane. 
He died in Camden Street, Islington, in 
November 1791, and was buried in the 
burial-ground of St. James’s, Pentonville, 
on 29 Nov. Letters by him, written in 
1766 to Philip Carteret Webb, are in the 
British Museum (Lamdovme MS. 841, ff. 
80, 87), 

[Gent. Msg. 1792, pt.i.p. 88; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon.j Nichols’s Lit. Aimed, vi. 127; Hist. 
MSS. Oomm. 6th Hop. p. 360; registers of 
St. James’s, Pentonville, per the Rev. J. H. 
Rose.] B. P. 

NORTH, BROWNLOW (1741-1820), 
bishop of Winchester, was the elder son of 
Francis North, first earl of Guilford [q. v.], 
by his second wife, Elizabeth, only daughter 
of Sir Arthur Kaye, and widow of George, 
visoount Lewisham. He was bom in Lon- 
don on 17 July 1741, end educated at Eton 
and Oxford, matriculating 11 Jan. 1760 as 
a fellow-commoner of Trinity, the college 
founded by his ancestor, Sir Thomas Pope 
[q. v.] Ilere he graduated B. A, in 1762 ; and 
some verses which he wxote as ‘ PoetLaureate’ 
of the bachelors' common-room are preserved 
in manuscript, ne was elected fellow of 
All Souls' as founder's-Mn in 1768 (fitem- 
mata, Ohioheleana, i. No. 125) ; he proceeded 
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M. A. in 1708, and was made D.O.L. in 1770. Maria, daughter and coheiress of JohnBan^ 
In 1768 he sucoeeded Shuts Barrington as ter. She died in 1798, and was buried in tk 
oanon of Christ Church, and in 1770 was cathedral, with a monument by Flaxman. He 
made dean of Canterbury, lie was pre- left three daughters and two sons, of whom 
sented in 1771 to the vicarages of Lydd and the elder, Francis, became sixth Earl of Gtoil. 
Bexley in Kent, which he subsequently re- ford on the death of his cousin Frederick, fifth 
tained in eommendam with his first bishopric ; earl [q. v.] The sixth earl was master of 
attention was called to this by 0. J. Fox St. Cross Hospital (on his lather’s presents- 
when attaching Lord North in tne House of tion) from 18u8 to 1856, and was at one 
Commons in 1772 (Walpole, Journal, i. 22), time rector of St. Mary’s, Southampton. 

North’s rapid preferment was due to his The younger son, Charles Augustus, was 
half-brother, Frederick, lordNorth[q, v.], who made prebendary of Winchester, and his son 
is said to have observed, when it was com- Brownlow [q.v.j was appointed by his grnnd- 
mented upon, that his brother was no doubt father, while Still an infant, registrar of the 
young to be a bishop, but when he was older diocese. The bishop also granted to mem- 
he would not have a brother prime minister, here of his family very long leases of the 
In 1771 North succeeded John Egerton as property of the see at nominal flues (Bbijhah 
B ishop of Coventry and Lichfield, being con- Winchester Diocese, p. 228). 
secrated by Archbishop Cornwallis at Lam- North published nme sermons. He is said 
hath on 8 Sept. In 1774 he was translated tohaveheungenerou8toliterarymen(Hasted 

to Worcester on the death of James Johnson, dedicated to him the fourth volume of the 
and in 1781 to Winchester on the death of ‘History of Kent’), and housed his influence 
John Thomas. Wraxall says that Lord North with his half-brother on behalf of Thomas 
secured this see for his brother by urging his Warton (Nioholb, Lit. Aneod. v. 668), He 
claims to the archbishopric of York, on the was RS.A. and F.L.S._ 
death of Dr. Drummond m 1777, against thoso His portrait was twice painted by Henry 

of William Markham, bishop of Chester. Howard, It.A, _ Both pictures were three- 
North seems to have been a dignified and qunrLer-lengths in the robes of the Garter. Of 

§ onerous man and popular in his dioceses, the earlier, in which he is represented atond- 
Lt Worcester in 1778 he founded a society ing, there !b a large engraving by J, Bond, 
for the relief of distressed widows and or- and a small adaptation m Nichols’s ‘Literary 
plums of clergymen in connection with the Anecdotes,’ ix. 668-9, which corresponds to 
festival of the Three Choirs, and organised a reduced replica of the picture by Howard, 
other clerical charities (Gnrnnsr, Worcester, now at Wroxton; of the later picture, painted 
i. 217 ; Smith anti Onslow, Dioc. of Wore., 1819, there are copies at All Souls and 
p. 887). As Bishop of Winchester he im- Trinity Colleges, and a large engraving by 
proved Farnham Park, and in 1817 spont S. W. Reynolds. A third porlrait by Nathi- 
over 6,0001 on the castle. In his time (1818) niol Dance is at Hampton Court, rfiswife’s 
40,000/. was laid out rather injudiciously on portrait by Romney was engravod by J. E, 
the restoration of tho cathedral; and from 1800 Smith in 1782. 

to 1820 about twenty new churches were [Lo Neve's Fasti, ed. Hardy; Burks’s Peerage- 
consecrated in his diocese. For the opening Baker’s Northamptonshire, p. 528 ; Gent. Kg’ 
of St. J nmeB'B, Gnernsoy, in 1818, lie oomposed 1820, ii. 183 (mainly copied from NicbolsTii, 
a sermon on 1 Cor. i. 10, which, as he was 008-9); Bnnham’s Dioc. Hist. Winchester; Hit- 
unable to doliver it, was published in Eng- foul's Farnham Castle; Wutt’sBibl. Brit.; Hops 
lish and French nnder the title of ‘Uni- Collection of Engraved Portraits in tho Bodlshs 
formity and Communion.’ With his wife, Library; Valentino Groon’s History of Worces- 
who was ‘well known in the fashionable Cassan’s Bishops of Winchester; Smith and 
world’ (of. anecdote in Walpole, Letters, Lion. Hist Worcester; Abbey’s Eng- 

vii. 68), he passed many years in Italy ; to- 151 Ohurch and its Bishops.] H. E. D. B. 
wards the end of his life he became vary deaf, NORTH, BROWNLOW (1810-1876), 
and his ‘amiable, generous, and yielding lav-preacher, horn at Winchester House, 
temper’ was frequently ‘mistaken for woak- Chelsea, on 0 Jan. 1810, was the only son of 
ness’ ( Oent . Mag. 1820, ii, 188). He died at Charles Augustus North, reotor of Alver- 
Winohester House, Chelsea, after a long ill- stoke, Hampshire, and prebendary of Win- 
ners, on 12 July 1820, ana was buried in cliestor, grandson of Brownlow North, bishop 
Winchester Cathedral, where a monument of Winchester fa' v.], and was grand-nephew 
by Chantry, with a kneeling effigy in high of Frederick, lord North, second earl of 
relief, was erected to hismemory on the north Guilford [q. v.] In 1817 he was appointed 
side of the altar in tho lady-ohapel. to the sinecure office of registrar of the 

He married, on 17 Jan, 1771, Henrietta diocese of Winchester, In reversion upon the 
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death of Ms father. When nine years of age 
he went to Eton, where his conduct was far 
from exemplary, and on the death of his father 
in 1826 he was sent to Corfu to be under the 
influence of his cousin, the Earl of Guilford, 
chancellor of the Ionian Islands. At Corfu 
he attended a theological college founded 
by his cousin, but owing to bad behaviour 
he had to be sent back to England, and 
subsequently travelled abroad under a tutor 
for purposes of study. While in Paris he 
chanced to meet his tutor one evening in a 
gambling ealoon, and extracted a promise, 
under threat of exposure, that they should 
have no more to do with hooks. Later on, 
while journeying to Home, North won from 
his guardian aL cards the money which was to 
pay the expenses of their tour. Returning to 
England, he heoamB notorious for his fast life. 
In 1828 he went to Ireland, and in that year 
met and married Grace A nne, second daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Thomas Coffey, D.D., of Gal- 
way. The second marriage of his uncle, 
Francis, sixth Earl of Guilford, barred North 
from the title, to which he had hoped to suc- 
ceed, and placed him in considerable financial 
difficulties. He again took to gambling to in- 
crease his income, but, losing instead of gain- 
ing, removed to Boulogne, and, misfortune 
still attending him, joined Don Pedro’s army 
at Oporto in 1832. On the close of the cam- 
paign next year North wenthome, and for five 
years lived the life of an English gentleman, 
spending most of his time on Scottish shoot- 
ing estates. Influenced by the Duchess of 
Gordon in 1839, he resolved to enter holy 
orders, and after consulting his friend, Frede- 
rick Robertson (afterwards of Brighton, thon 
at Cheltenham) [q. v.], he went to Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and graduated in 1842. An 
unwillingness on the part of the Bishop of 
Lincoln to ordain him, together with Borne 
misgivings of his own, led North to abandon 
his project, and for twelve years longer he 
continued in his youthful ways. One night in 
November 1864, as he sat playing cards in 
his house at Dallas, Morayshire, he was 
seized with a sudden illneBS, and, fearing he 
was to die, resolved to mend his life. Speedily 
recovering, he kept his resolve, and retiring 
to the quiet town of Elgin, gradually drilled 
into religious society, and subsequently con- 
ducted evangelical meetings. His suooess 
as an evangelist was rapid, and during his 
later years he vieited every important town 
in Scotland. Ho also visited some places in 
England, and spoke several times in London. 
In 1869 the Free Church of Scotland formally 
recognised him as an evangelist by resolution 
of its general assembly, and in that year he 
took part in revivalist meetings in Ulster, 
von. xiv. 


He died on 9 Nov. 1875 at Tillechewan Castle 
in Dumbartonshire, whither he had gone to 
fulfil a preaching engagement. He was buried 
in the Dean cemetery, Edinburgh. 

By his marriage he had three sons, only 
one of whom survived him. 

North published, apart from tracts and 
separately issued discourses : 1. * Ourselves ’ 
(1865), an evangelical exhortation suggested 
by the history of Israel, which reached a 
10th edition. 2. ‘Yes or No’ (1867), which 
reached a 3rd edition. 3. ‘ The Rich Man 
and Lazarus ’ (1839). 4 . 1 The Prodigal Son ’ 

[Brownlow North's Records and Recollections, 
by the Rev. K.Moody-Stuart; Brit. Mus, Cat.l 

J. R. M. 

NORTH, CHARLES NAPIER (1817- 
1869), colonel, born 12 Jan. 1817, was eldest 
son of Captain Roger North (d. 1822), half- 
pay 71st foot, who had served in the 60th 
foot under Sir Charles James Napier [q. v.] 
His mother was Charlotte Swayne (d. 1843). 
On 20 May 1886 he obtained an ensigncy by 
urchase in the 6th foot, became lieutenant on 
8 Dec. 1838, and served with that regiment 
against the Aiiibs at Aden in 1840-1. He 
exchanged to the 60th royal rifles, in which 
he got his company on 28 Dec. 1848, and 
served with the 1st battalion in the Punjab 
war of 1849 at the second siege of Multan 
(Moollan), the battle of Goojerat and pur- 
suit of the enemy to the mouth of the Khyber 
Pass (medal and two clasps). He landed at 
Calcutta from England on 14 May 1867, two 
days before the arrival of the news of the 
mutinies at Meerut and Delhi. He started 
to join his battalion, which had been at 
Meerut, and in which he got his majority on 
19 June 1867, but on the way, on 11 July, 
obtained leave to join the column under 
Havelock [see Havelock, Sib Hunky], and 
with it, first as a volunteer with the 78th 
highlanders, and from 21 July ob deputy 
judge advocate of the force, was present in 
all the operations ending with the relief of 
the residency of Lucknow on 25 Sept. 1867, 
and the subsequent defence until the arrival 
of Sir Colin Campbell's force [see Campbell, 
Sib Colin, Loed Clyde]. North was thanked 
by the governor-general in council and by 
General OuLram Tor ‘ the readiness and re- 
source with which he established and super- 
intended the manufacture of Enfield rifle 
cartridges, a valuable service, wMeh he ren- 
dered without any relaxation of his other 
duties, in the course of which he was 
wounded’ (medal and clasp, brevet of lieu- 
tonant-oolonel, 1868, and a year's service for 
Lucknow). North wrote a ‘Journal with 
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the Army in India ' (London, 1858), an 
accurate little narrative of personal obsorva- 
tion from May 1867 to January 1868, when 
ho was invalided home. He became oolonol 
by brevet on 80 March 1866, and sold out 
of the army on 20 Oct, 1868, He died at 
Bray, co, Wicklow, on 20 Aug. 1809, aged 
62. By his directions his remains were 
brought to England, and were laid by his 
old regiment in the cometory at Aldershot. 

[Information supplied by the war office; 
North’s Journal with tkoArmy (London, 1868) ; 
Army and Navy Gazette, August 18G9.] 

n. M. G. 

NORTH, CHRISTOPHER (pseudonym) . 
[See Wilson, John, 1786-1864, professor of 
moral philosophy at Edinburgh.] 

NORTH, DUDLEY, third Baeon Noetti 
(1681-1600), eldost sou of Sir John North 
[q v.], was born in London in 1681, and suc- 
ceeded Ms grandfather Roger, second baron 
[q. v.],at the age oi' nineteen. After com- 
pleting his education at Cambridge, where, 
however, he did not graduate, lie married, in 
1609, Prances, (laughter el' Sir .J olm BroekoU 
of BroekoU Hull, llortfordehiro, a wife not 
altogether of his own choice; she was barely 
sixteen at the time. De tolls how his grand- 
father, after a desperate illness, lived just 
long enough to arrange tlie marriago, while 
he was himself disposed to wait until the 
age of thirty at the least. He was, according 
to Ids grandson Roger, a person full of spirit 
and flame,’ and he chafed at the thought of 
flnding himself 1 pent and engaged to wile 
and cliildron’ before he had crossud the 
sea or tasted independoneo. In the spring 
of 1602, howover, he set forth to tlie Low 
Gauntries for the summer’s campaign, ac- 
companied by Mr. Saunders, a cousin of 
Sir Dudley Ourlotan, Saunders died of tho 
plague in Italy, and, soon alter, North jour- 
neyed to Loudon alone. To escape the in- 
fection, he had largely diotud himself on hut 
treacle, and to the immoderate use ol' this 
preventive ho repeatedly ascribes his im- 
paired health in alter life. On his return to 
England he throw himself with ardour into 
the extravagant amusements of the court, 
aud became one of the most conspicuous 
figures there. He was a flnishud musician 
and a graceful poet, while at tilt or masque 
he held his own with the first gallau t s of the 
day. Congenial tastes had won for him the 
closo friendship of Prince Henry ; but a hasty 
and imperious temper, on the other hand, 
made him enemies. Once there wore 'rough 
words hotweon my lord chancellor [Bacon] 
and my Lord North j the occusion, my Lord 
North’s finding fault that my lord chancellor, 


coming into the house, did no reverence •< 
he said the custom was.’ ’ ' 

In the spring of 1600 North's health 
failed him, and he retired to Lord Aberm 
venny’s hunling seat ofEridge in Kent. The 
whole of tho surrounding district then con 
sisted of uncultivated forest, without a single 
habitation savo Bridge itself and a neigh 
bouriug cottage on the road to London" 

While returning to the metropolis, North 

noticed near the cottage a clear spring of 
water, which hove on its surface a shining 
scum, and loft in its course down a neigh! 
louring brook a ruddy, oohrooua track. He 
tasted the water, at tkB same time sending 
one of his servants back to Bridge for atm 
bottles in which 1o take a Bample to his 
Loudon physician. A favourable judgment 
was pronounced upon tlie quality of tho 
springs, which became known as Tunbridge 
Wells, and North thus first discovered toe 
waters of that subsequently famous resort. 
Thu wells grow steadily in favour until, in 
1630, tho fortunes of tlio place were esta- 
blished by a visit from Queen Henrietta 
Maria, acting under the advice of her phy- 
sicians. North also mado known the virtues 
of the waters of Epsom, and counted this no 
Binnll boon to society; for, ho says, ‘the 
Spaw is a chargeable and inconvenient 
journey to sick bodies, besides the money it 
caries out ol'tlio Kingdoms, and inconvenience 
toReligion.’ Aflor returning to drink the 
waters of Tunbridge Wells for about three 
months, he again settled in London, com- 
pletely healed of his disorder. On 4 June 
1010 lie was iu attendance on Prince Henry 
at his creal ion ns Prince of Wales, and took 
psirt in tho tournament by which the occasion 
was culobnitod. North's impoverished con- 
dition in after life was in large measure due 
to his participation in such entertainments. 
On 23 March 1012, while tilting with the 
Eurl of Montgomery, ho wus wounded in the 
arm by a splintered lauee, and was prevented 
fiorn Inking part inihe tournament on'Kings’ 
Day,’ tho anniversary of the accession. On 
27 April 1013 he was one of tho performers 
iu ‘ a gallant masque ’ on the occasion of tho 
quoun's visit to Lord KnoUya at Caverslmm 
House. 

Whim his younger brother Roger (1686 P- 
1062 P) [q. v.j projected, iu 1019, a voyage of 
exploration to Guiana, North, with the Earls 
of Arundel, Warwick, and others, supplied 
funds for tho venture. Roger sailed with- 
out leave, and North was committed for two 
days to the Fleet, on the charge of abetting 
his brother. His warm support of Roger's 
enterprise also lod him into a quarrel with 
John, lord Digby [q. v.] 
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North soon regained the ling's favour. lie 
took part the state procession to St. Paul’s 
on 26 March 1620, when his majesty at tended 
a solemn service there, ‘ to give countenance 
and encouragement to the repairs of that 
ruinous fabric and in 1622 he conducted 
the Venetian and Persian ambassadors to 
audiences with the Mug. But he was no 
blind supporter of the new king, Charles, 
and the favourite, BucMngham. In the par- 
liament of 1626 he was prominent among (he 
peers in opposition in the House of Lords, 
and was closely allied with William Fiennes, 
lord Saye and Sele. Lord Holland said or 
him in his public career, ‘ he knew no man 
less swayed with passion, and sooner carried 
with reason and justice,’ 

Subsequently North spent much time at 
Kirtling, and wae eoon content to learn 
what was passing in London from the letters 
of his brother, Sir John North, the king’s 
gentleman-usher. In March 1687 he vainly 
protested against, the demolition of the church 
of 1 St. Gregory by Paul’e,’ which was the 
burial-place of his father, and wrote two 
poems lamenting its destruction. 

In February 1039 N orth attended Charles I 
at York, in the expedition to Scotland ; but 
he soon returned to Kirtling, resolved to 
devote himself exclusively to ‘the ceconomy 
of bis soule and family.’ Nevertheless public 
affairs caused him continual anxiety, and, 
after the dissolution of the Short parliament, 
he signed, in August 1640, with seventeen 
other peers, a petition praying that a par- 
liament might be summoned with all speed. 
In November 1640 the calling of the Long 
parliament, which reqnired North's presence 
in London, filled him with now hope. In 
his letters to Ms family and friends he ex- 
pressed Ms faith in the king’s' wisdom, good- 
ness, and constancy,’ and was ready to vote 
plentiful supplies. He was no bit ter partisan 
m church matters. 1 1 would be sorry,’ he 
says, ‘to see cutting of throats for Discipline 
and Ceremonie ; Charity ought to yeeld forre 
in things indifferent. But must all the 
yedding be on the governours' part P ' At 
the close of the year he returned to Kirtling, 
but the course of affairs apparently drew 
him to the side of the Commons, although 
he took no part in tho civil war. In 1646 he 
wae placed by the parliament, with the Earls 
of Northumberland, Essex, Warwick, and 
others, on a commission for the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the admiralty, and 
he served as lord-lieutenant of Cambridge- 
shire, 

His later years, owing to ill-health and a 
greatly impaired fortune, were passed quietly 
m the country at Kirtling, whore also re- 


sided his son Sir Dudley, with Ms wife and 
children; Roger, and Francis, the future 
lord-keeper, and North’s widowed eldest 
daughter, Lady Dacres. Sir Dudley’s wife 
made it a grievance that her husband was 
required by bis father to contribute from 
200/. to 300/. a year towards household ex- 
penses. When his fortune and family in- 
creased, the sum touched 400/., sinking again 
in 1649 to 300/. His soe'b children took 
part with their mother, and his grandson 
Roger gave him a grim aspect in Ms ‘Life of 
the Lord-keeper Guilford.’ Francis was at 
one time an especial favourite with his 
grandfather, who, when the young man was 
rising at the her, loved to hear from Mm all 
the gossip from town, to listen to his fiddling, 
or piny a game of backgammon with him. 
But hegavo offence bysome interference with 
the domestic arrangements, and the old lord 
cut Mm out of his will, and professedly cast 
him off altogether, but had still a lurking 
affection for him, * and was — teeth outwards 
— kind to Mm,’ as Roger puts it. To Mason 
Dudley, North finally gave up the control 
of his estates, receiving only an annual pay- 
meut. ‘ I have made myself his pensioner,’ 
wrote the old man, ‘ and I wish no worldly 
happiness more than his prosperity.’ He was, 
however, long an active justice of the peace ; 
and, besides interesting himself in gardening, 

1 found employment with many any enter- 
tainments,’ Ms grandson Roger wrote, ‘ as 
poetry, writing essays, building, making 
mottoes and inscriptions.’ He was an accom- 
plished player on the treble viol, and de- 
lighted to gather Ms family and household 
to join in concert with Mm, singing songs 
the wordB of wMck he had himself composed. 
Abo tit a mile from Kirtling lay a wood called 
Eanstoads, in which he cut glades and made 
arbours, and ‘ no name would fit the place 
but Tempo. Here ha would convoke his 
musical family, and songs were made and 
set for celebrating the joys there, which were 
performed, and provisions carried up.’ 

North was an author on divers subjects. 
An excellent French scholar, he translated 
into that language many passages from scrip- 
ture, which he committed to memory, and 
repeated each morning before rising. Of his 
essays and other prose works, the greater 
number were written during the years 1687- 
1044 ; the poems, he tells us, were, for the 
most part, of earlier date. ‘ The idle hours 
of three months brought them forth, except 
some few, the okildren of little more than 
my childhood.’ In 1645 he made a miscel- 
laneous collection of Ms essays, letters, poems, 
devotional meditations, and ‘characters.’ This 
very rare and curious work was privately 

032 
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printed, under the title of 'A Forest of 
Varieties.’ A copy, which belonged to the 
late 0. A. North, bears a dedication to 
Elizabeth, queen of Bohemia. After correc- 
tion and expurgation it was published, in 
1069, under the title of ‘A Forest promis- 
cuous of various Seasons’ Productions,’ with 
a dedication addressed lo the university of 
Cambridge. 

North died at Kirtling, aged 85, on 13 Jan. 
1666. His wife outlived him till 1077, and 
was buried bv his side at Kirtling, Three of 
Lord North’s six children survived him: 
Sir Dudley, who succeeded his father in 
the barony, and is noticed separately ; John, 
who married Sara, widow of Charles Drury 
of Rougham, Suffolk, and was aftorwaids 
twice married, to wives whose names aro 
unrecorded ; and Dorothy, who married in 
St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, 4 Jan. 
1626, Richard, lord Dacres of the South, 
and, secondly, Clialloner Chute of the Vyne, 
Hampshire; ‘no great preferment,’ writes 
Chamberlain of the first mutch, ‘ lor so line 
a gentlewoman to have a widower with two 
or three sons at the least.’ Three children 
died unmarried during their father’s lifetime — 
namely, Charles, Robert, and Elizabeth. The 
latter caught ‘ a spotted fever akin to the 
plague,’ which was raging in London in the 
summer of 1024 ; and, being sent with her 
mother to TunkriJga Wells, died there in 
August, almost immediately on kor arrival, 
before she hod tasted the waters. 

There are two portraits of North, by 
Cornelius Janssen ; one of these is at Wal- 
dershare, the otbor at Wroxton, In the 
latter he is represented in an elaborately 
embroidered suit of black and silvor. A third 
portrait of him is in the collection at Kirt- 
ling. These pictures show him to have been 
tall and handsome, with abundant hair of 
a warm colour, inclining to red. 

[A Forest of Varieties, by Dudloy, third lord 
North ; A Forest promiscuous of several Seasons’ 
Productions, by Dudley, third lord North; 
Autobiography of the Hon. Roger North, cd. 
Jessopp, pp. 68-9 ; Oal. State Papers (addenda), 
vol. dxxi. No. 66, Dom. vol. oceclxv. No, 19 ; 
Camden’s Annals; Gardiner’s History of Eng- 
land; Hume’s History of England, vi. 259; 
Letters of Dorothy Osborn, od. Parry, p. 2fl ; 
Letters of Sir John North, K.B. (unpublished) ; 
North's Life of the Lord-keeper Guilford ; Lin- 
gard’s History of England, ix. 861; Nichols's 
Progresses of King James I, li, 824, 861, 497, 
629, 729, iii. 964, iv. 694, 768 ; Sidney State 
Papers, ii. 223,676; State Papers. Dom. Eliz. 
vol. cdxxxiv. Nos, 14, 37, James I, vol. Ixviii, 
No. 83, vol, exv. No. 83, Charles I, vol. occcxiii. 
No. 8; Owen’s Weekly Chronicle and West- 
minster Journal, 6-12 July 1706; Fepys’s Diary 


(Braybiooke’s edit,), p. 26 ; Walp 

Noble Authors, p. 370; Will of Dudley, thhd 

lord North.] p jp 

N ORTH, DUDLEY, fourth Basok Nobtb 
(1602-1677), eldest aoaof Dudley, thirdharoa 
North [q.v.j, by Frances, daughter of Sir John 
Brockett, was bom in 1602, probably at the 
Charterhouse, and seems to have been in fre- 
quent attendance even from childhood at the 
court of James I. On the creation of Charles 
prince of Wales, in November 1616, he was 
made knight of the Bath, being one of four 
youths, the eldest of whom was fifteen and 
the youngest in his tenth year. About 1819 
he entered aa a fellow commoner at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, but never proceeded to 
any degree. Hisuniyersity career was brought 

teers who embarked, under the commandof 
Sir Horace Vere, on 22 July 1620 for the 
relief of the Palatinate, and ha was probably 
with the remnants of the force that were 
allowed lo march out of Mannheim with 
military honours when Vore was compelled 
to surrender the town on 28 Oct. 1822. 
During the next ten years he disappears from 
our notice. He travelled in Italy, France, 
and Spain, and for three years ‘served in 
Holland, commanding a foot company in our 
sovereign’s pay.’ During this period he was 
but little in England. 

On 24 April 1632 bo married Anne, one of 
the daughters of Sir Charles Montagu of 
Cronbrook Hall in Essex, brother of Sir 
Ileurv Montagu, first earl of Manchester 
[q. v.ji and wiLli her received a considerable 
lortuue. During the first few years of his 
married lifo bo lived with his wife and family 
at Kirtling, Cambridgeshire, payinghis father 
a hand some allowance for his board. In 1638 
he bought an estate at Tostock in Suffolk, 
and here some of liis childron wero bom. He 
entered parliament as knighl of the shire for 
tho county of Cambridge m 1640, and ‘went 
along as the saints led him,’ gays hissonRoger, 

‘ till the army took off the mask and excluded 
h im from tke Parliament ’ in 1653. After the 
Restoration he wrote a brief account of Ms 
experience in the Ilouso of Commons, under 
the title of ‘ Passages relating to the Long 
Parliament,’ wliich is printed in the ‘Somers 
TraolB.’ In 1609 there appeared his ‘Ob- 
servations and Advices (Economical,’ Lon- 
don, 8vo, a treatise dealing with tho manage- 
ment of household and family affairs. His 
remaining work, ‘ Light in the Way to Para- 
dise: with other Occasionals’ (London, 8vo, 
Brit. Mue.), appeared posthumously in 1682. 
It consists of essays on religious sum seta, and 
to it are appended 1 A Sunday’s Moditstion 
upon Etornily,’ ‘ Of Original Sin,’ ‘ A Die- 
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course some time intended as an addition to 
my Observations and Advices (Economical,’ 
and ‘Some Notes concerning the Life of 
Edward, Lord North,’ In an ‘Essay upon 
Death’ contained in this work, he deplores 
that in England, ‘where Christianity is pro- 
fessed, the number of those who believe in 
subsistence after death is very small, and 
especially among the vulgar,’ and the work 
contains some interesting remarks upon the 
various forms of faith in vogue at the time. 

"When theConvention parliament wassum- 
moned to meet in April 1660, he was, tinder 
strong pressure ofhis father andmuch against 
his own inclination, induced to contest the 
county of Cambridge in the royalist interest ; 
he ana his colleague, SirThomas Willis, were, 
however, defeated at the poll, and he had to 
content himself with a seat as representative 
for the borough. When the parliament was 
dissolved in December he did not seek re- 
election, and from this time he lived in retire- 
ment at Kirtling, except that in 1669 he was 
summoned to take his seat in the House of 
Lords, two years after his father's death. He 
was a man of studious habits and of many ac- 
complishments, an enthusiastic musician, and 
fond of art ; but he is chiefly to be remem- 
bered as thefather of thatremarkable brother- 
hood, of whom Roger, the youngest, has given 
so delightful an account in the well-known 
‘Lives of tho Norths.’ North died at Kitt- 
ling, and was buried there on 27 June 1677. 

His wife, a lady of noble and lofty charac- 
ter, survived till February 1688-4 ; by her 
he had a family of fourteen children, ten of 
whomgrewto maturity, whilefour — Francis, 
Dudley, John, and Roger — are noticed sepa- 
rately. Charles, the eldest son, who was 
granted a peerage during his father's life- 
time as Lord Grey of JRolleslon, eventually 
succeeded his father aa fifth Boron North ; 
Montagu, the fifth son, was a London mer- 
chant, whose career was spoilt by his having 
been made a prisoner of war, and confined 
for three years in the castle of Toulon at the 
beginning of the reign of William and Mary. 
Of the daughters, Mary, the eldest, was mar- 
ried to Sir William Spring of Pakenham, 
Suffolk j the second, Ann^ married Mr. Ro- 
bertFoloy of Stourbridge in Worcestershire ; 
Elizabeth, the third, married, first, Sir 
Robert Wiseman, dean of the arches, and 
after his death William, second earl of Yar- 
mouth; Christian, the youngest daughter, 
married Sir George Wyneyve of Brettenham, 
Suffolk, 

[For this article Lady Frances Buehby has 
placed at the writer's disposal a valuable manu- 
script memoir drawn up by herself. See also 
Lives of the Norths in Bohn’s Standard library 


1890, ed. Jessopp ; Nichols’s Progresses of King 
James I ; Cooper's Annals of Cambridge (Roger 
North’s mistake of confounding Sir Francis Fere, 
who died in 1808, with his younger brother, Sir 
Horace, has been copied by all writers since); 
parish register of Kirtling.] A. J. 

NORTH, Sib DUDLEY (1641-1691), 
financier and economist, was bom in King 
Street, Westminster, on 16 May 1641. He 
was the fourth Bon of Dudley, fourth baron 
North [q. v.J by Anne, daughter of Sir 
Charles Montagu [q.v.] In his childhood he 
was stolen by a beggar-woman for the sake 
of his clothes, but was soon recovered from 
her clutches. He was sent to school at 
Bury St. Edmunds under Dr, Stevens, who 
took a strong dislike to the boy, and treated 
him so harshly that he continued through 
life to entertain for his old schoolmaster 
a feeling of deep animosity, He showed 
no taste for books, and was early intended 
for a mercantile life, and, after spending 
some time at a ‘writing school’ in London, 
he was bound apprentice to a Mr. Davie, a 
Turkey merchant, who appears to hove been 
in no very large way ot business, though 
trading with Russia and in the Mediter- 
ranean. In 1661 North was sent as super- 
cargo in a veBBel hound for Archangel. On 
the return voyage she sailed for Leghorn, and 
finally to Smyrna, where he took up his re- 
sidence for some years as agent or factor for 
his master’s firm, and soon made himself 
so necessary, and managed the business so 
adroitly, thathe contrived not only to increase 
his employer's trade, hut to add materially to 
his own small capital. In consequence of 
some disagreement with his partner he came 
hack to England to make new friends, and 
shortly after his return to Smyrna, about 
1662, he received an offer to take the manage- 
ment of an important house of business in Con- 
stantinople, and rapidly became the leading 
merchant in the Turkey Company, of which 
he was elected treasurer. His influence at 
Constantinople was so great that there was 
at one time some likelihood of his being ajp- 

room of Sir John Finch (1620-10^2) [q.v.], 
whose mission was not a success. He came 
hack to England finally in the autumn of 
1680, having taken core previously to commit 
his business to the charge of his brother 
Montagu, and he appears to have already 
realised a large fortune, though he was not 
yet forty yeare old. His brother Francis 
was at this time chief justice of the common 
pleas, and looking forward to the woolsack, 
and Dudley may well have thought that a 
career at home was open to himself. He 
arrived to find his mother still alive, though 
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Ms father had died throe years hoforo, aud 
his eldest brother, Charles, had succeeded to 
thepeerago. He took a large house in Bnsing- 
hall Streot, and at once became a leading 
man in the city of London. When in the 

a ment of tne court party if became de- 
le that at least one ol the sheriffs of 
London should be a supporter of the crown, 
it was resolved that, to insure this end, 
the custom should he rovivod of allowing the 
lord mayor to appoint one of tho sheriffs, 
■while the choice of tho other was left to the 
livery. The king determined that Dudley 
North should ha nominated by the lord mayor, 
and, after much turmoil and violent opposi- 
tion, he was sworn sheriff accordingly in June 
1682 (Examen, pp. 698-610). lie conducted 
himself in his year of office with remarkable 
courage and tact, and the hospitalities of 
his position wore unbounded. During Ins 
shrievalty ho was knighted, and about tho 
same time he married Ann, tho widow of Sir 
Robert Gunning of Cold Aslitou, Gloucester- 
shire, and only child of Sir Robert Cnnn, 
a wealthy merchant of Bristol. This Indy 
brought him a large accession of fortune. In 
1083 he was appointed ono of tho commis- 
sioners for the customs, and subsequently was 
removed to the treasury. In both those de- 
partments of the publicservicoho was enabled 
to carry out important adminislrntivereforms. 
On the death of Charles II it was thought 
advisable that I 10 should return to tho com- 
mission of the customs, and lie then catered 
parliament as member for Baubury . Dari ng 
tho next three years he found need for all his 
caution and vigilance ; hut ho continued to 
be respected by James II, though Lord Uo- 
dolplun found him by no means as pliable as 
he desired, and quarrelled with him accord- 
ingly. When "William of Orange landed, and 
the majority of the toriea who had been mnro 
or loss compromised as Jacobites fled across tho 
Channel, Is orth refused to leave London ; lie 
even increased his trading ventures, and re- 
tained his post at the customs for somo time 
after the uewking's election 1 0 tlio throno had 
become onestablishedfaet. When t ho ‘ murder 
committee ’ began its inquiries (MA.aA.tJLA.Y, 
Hist, of England, chap, xv.), Sir Dudley was 
subjected to a severe examination for the part 
which it was assumed ho had taken in packing 
the juries who condemned Algernon Sidney, 
lord Russell, and other prominent whigs in 
1682, N 0 evidence was forthcoming, ana t liu 
inquiry wus allowed to drop. From this time 
till his death he appears to have occupied 
himself ohieily in commercial vontures on a 
large scale, and in managing the money 
matters of the lord-keeper’s children. Roger 
North gives an amusing account of tho two 


brothers way of life in those years when 
both were practically shelved mun, and vet 
found ample occupation for their lime, he 
died in wlitil had been formerly Sir Peter 
Lely’s house in Covent Garden on 31 Dec 
1691. Ho was buried in Covent Garden 
clmroli, whence twenty-five years later his 
body was removed to Glemham in Suffolk 
where lie had purchased an estate and spent 
large sums in rebuilding the house and im- 
proving tho property. His widow survived 
him many yonrs, and never married again. 
By lier ho had two sons. The younger died 
early and unmarriod, while the older, Dudley 
of 1 little Glemham, Suffolk, succeeded to the’ 
family property, and left sons, who died with- 
out issue, and t wo daughters, Ann and Mary. 

Macaulay, though entertaining u fierce bins 
against, tho Norths, cannot withhold the tri- 
bute of admiration for Sir Dudley’s genius, 
and pronouncos him ‘ono of the ablest men 
of his time.’ The tract, on tho ‘Currency,’ 
which he printed only a few months before 
his death, anticipated tho viowsof Locke and 
Adam Smith, and he was one of the earliest 
economists who advocated boo trade. In 
person he wqb 1 all, and of great strength and 
vigour, llo was a remarkable linguist, with 
a porfoct command of Turkish and tho dialects 
in uso in tho Levant. A younger son of 0 
father of very straitened moans, his career 
was of his own making. By sheer ability 
and force of character ho had won for him- 
self a place in English politics before he was 
forty, after being absent in t.lio east for more 
thnu twenty yonre; aud bad lie been anything 
but the staunch jaenbite he was, his place in 
history would have boon more conspicuous, 
though hardly moro honourable. 

A portrait by Sir Pelor Lely was engraved 
by G. Vortue in 1743 for tho ‘Lives of the 
Norths.’ 

[ltogor North’s Exiuncn and Lives of the 
Norths, nnd tho sources given in the Life of the 
Lord-keepor Guilford. Hoe also Roger North’s 
Autobiography; Mucpherson’s Annals of Com- 
merce, ii. 342 ot soq., iii. 698 ol seq. ; Burnet’s 
Hist, of his Own Tune, pp. 62], 622; Complete 
Ilist. of England, fol., 1700, vol. iii.; Howell’s 
State Trials, ix. 1 87 ; McCulloch’s Discourses, p, 
37,1 A.J. 

NORTH, DUDLEY LONG (1748-1829), 
politician, baptised 14 March 1748, was the 
second son of Charles Long (6,1706,rf.360ct. 
1 778), who married Mary, second daughter 
and coheiress of PudloyNorth of Little Glem- 
ham, Suffolk, nnd granddaughter of Sir Dud- 
ley N orth [q. v.] She died on 10 May 1770, 
aged SB, and hor husband was buried in the 
santo vault, with her, in tho south aisle of 
Saxmundham Church. Dudley was educated 
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at the grammar school of Bury St. Edmunds, 1 
and at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, gra- 
duating B.A. 1771, M. A. 1774, and attaining 1 
much popularity among its members ( Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. is. 610). On the death, 
in 1789, of his aunt Anne, widow of the 
Honourable Nicholas Herbert, he assumed, 
in compliance with the terms of her will, the 
name and arms of North, and acquired the 
estate of Little Glemham ; and in 1812, when 
his elder brother, Charles Long, of Hurts nail, 
Saxmundham, died, he resumed the name 
and arms of Long, in addition to those of 
North. Being possessed of considerable 
wealth and family influence, he sat in par- 
liament for many years. On the nominal ion 
of the Eliots he represented tho Cornish 
borough of St. Germans from 1780 to 1781 . 
From 1784 to 1790, and from that year un- 
til 1790, he 'was returned for Grpat Grimsby, 
his election in June 1790 being declared void j 
buttbe elect ors returned him again on 1 7 April 
1798. As a distant relative of Frederick 
North, second earl of Guilford [q. v.], who 
then ruled the constituency, he sat for Ban- 
bury from 1790 to 1802, and from 1802 to 
1806. At tho general election in 1800 he was 
defeated, by ten votes to six, by William 
Freed, jun. ; but when they renewed the con- 
test at the dissolution in 1807 there was an 
equality of votes. A double return was made, 
and afresh election took place, when North, 
who had also been returned for the borough 
of Newtown in the Iale of Wight, hut had 
accepted the Cliiltern Hundreds, was again 
chosen for Baubury by five votos to three, 
and represented it until 1812. He was mem- 
ber for Richmond in Yorkshire from. 1812 to 
1818, and for the Jedburgh boroughs from 
1818 to 1820. In tho latter year he was 
again returned for Newtown, but took the 
Chiltern Hundreds on 9 Feb. 1821. After 
an illness which hod for some yooi’s secluded 
him from societv, he diod at Brompton, Lon- 
don, on 21 Feb. 1829, without issue. A 
full-length statue of him, sculptured in Italy, 
is in Little Glemham Church. He married 
on 6 Nov. 1802, by special licence, at her 
father’s house in Arlington Street, London, 
the Hon. Sophia Pelham, eldest daughter of 
Charles Anderson Pelham, the first lord 
Yarborough ( Hanover Square Registers, Har- 
leian Soc. ii. 269). 

North was a prominent whig, one of the 
ohief associates in parliament of Fox, and a 
trusted adviser in the consultations of his 
party. His dinners were famous in the poli- 
tical world, and helped to keep the wnigs 
together. An impediment in his speech pre- 
vented him from speaking in the House of 
Commons, but his sound judgment lod to his 


buing selected ns one of the managers of the 
trial of Warren Hastings. lie was a mourner 
at the funeral of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and a 
pallbearer at Burke’s funeral. A long letter 
Irom Burke to him on the death of Lord John 
Cavendish is printed inBurke’s ‘Works’ (ed. 
1852, ii. 362-3) ; and he is often mentioned in 
Wyndham’s ‘Diary ’(pp.76-88,219). Asharp 
sarcasm ofNorth on the acceptance byTiemey 
of office in the Addington administration is 
preserved in the account of Gillray’s ‘ Cari- 
catures 1 by Wright and Evans (p. 100); and 
it was North who, when aBked by Gibbon to 
repeat to him Sheridan’s words of praise, re- 
plied, 'Oh! he said something about your 
voluminous pageB.’ As a friend of Mrs.Thrale, 
he was introduced to Dr. Johnson, who jested 
on his name, and described him ns ‘a man of 
genteel appearance, and that is all ;’ but, as 
Boswell hastens to add,he was ‘ distinguished 
amongst his acquaintance for acuteness of 
wit.’ N orth helped Crabbe with gifts of money 
and supported his application for holy orders. 

[Gent. Mag. 1829, pt. i pp 208, 282; Beesloy's 
Banbury, pp. 630-42 ; Page’s Snppl. to tho Suf- 
folk Traveller, pp. 183, 191 ; Courtney’s Pari. 
Representation of Cornwall, p. 203 ; Tom Moore’s 
Memoira, iv. 231, v. 30, 223 ; Boswell, cd Hill, 
iv. 76-82; Madame d’Arlilay’s Diary, ii. 11; 
Dr. Burnoy’s Memoirs, iii. 241; Crabbe’s Works 
(1861 ed.), pp. 13, 28, 43, 68 ; Leslie and Taylor’s 
Sir J. Reynolds, ii. 633.] W. P. C. 

NORTH, EDWARD, first Babow Nobth 
( 1490 P-1664), chancellor of the court of 
augmentations, bom about 1400, was the only 
son of Roger North, a citizen of London, by 
Christian, daughter of Iiieliard Warcup of 
Sinnington, Yorkshire, and widow of Ralph 
Warren. lie was brought up at St. Paul's 
School under William Lily [q. v.] His father 
died in 1609, when the boy was in his four- 
teenth year, and he was entered some time 
afterwards at Petorhouse, Cambridge ; but 
he seems never to have proceeded to any 
degree, though he retained till the end of 
his life an affectionate regard for hie old 
college. He entered early at one of the 
inns of court, and appears to havo enjoyed 
some considerable practice on being called 
to the bar, and became counsel for the city 
of London, probably through the influence 
of Alderman Wilkinson, who had married 
his sistor Joan. About his thirty-third year 
he took to wife Alice, daughter of Oliver 
Squier of Southby, Hampshire, and widow 
of John Broekenden of Southampton, with 
whom he acquired a fortune large enough 
to enable him to purchase the estate of Kitt- 
ling, near Newmarket, which still remains 
in the possession of his descendants. In 1531 
he was appointed clerk of the parliament, 
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being associated in that office -with Sir Brian 
Take. It is to be presumed that shortly after 
this he was raised to the degree of serjeant- 
at-law, for in 1636 he appears as one of the 
king’s serieanta. In 1541 he resigned his 
office as clerk of the parliament, on being ap- 
pointed treasurer of the court of augmenta- 
tions, a court created by the icing for dealing 
with the enormous estates which had been 
confiscated by the dissolution of the monas- 
teries. In 1541 he was knighted, and became 
one of the representatives for the county of 
Cambridge in parliament. On the resigna- 
tion of the chancellorship by Sir Thomas 
Audleyin 1644, he was deputed, together 
with Sir Thomas Pope, to receive the groat 
seal, and to deliver it into the hands of the 
king. In 1545 he was one of a commission of 
inquiry as to the distribution of the revenues 
of certain cathedrals and collegiate cliurchos, 
and about the same time he was promoted, 
with Sir Richard Rich, chancellor ol the court 
of augmentations, and on the resignation of 
his colloague ho became sole chancellor of 
the court. In 1540 he was made a rnomber 
of the privy council, received some extensive 
grants of abboy lands, and managed, by great 

E rudence and wisdom, to retain the favour of 
is sovereign, though on one occasion towards 
the end of his reign Ilenry VIII was induced 
to distrust him, and even to accuse him of pe- 
culation, a charge of which he easily cleared 
himself. lie was named as one of the oxe- 
cutors of King Ilenry’s will, and a legacy of 
SOOZ. was bequeathed to liim. On the ac- 
cession of Edward VI North was induced, 
under pressure, to resign his office as chan- 
cellor of augmentations. He continued of the 
privy counoil during the young king’s reign, 
and was one of those who attested his will, 
though his name does not appear among the 
signatories of the doed of settlement disin- 
heriting the Princesses Mary and Elizabeth. 
North was, however, among the supportors 
of ‘Queen Jane,’ but was not only pardoned 
by Mary, but again sworn of the privy council, 
and on 6 April 1554 he was summoned to 
parliament as a baron of the realm by the 
title of Lord North of Kirtling. IIo was 
chosen among other lords to receive Philip 
of Spain at Southampton on 10 July 1664, 
and was present at the marriage of the queen. 

In the following November he attended at 
the reception of Cardinal Pole at St, James's, 
and he was in the commission for the sup- 
pression of heresy in 1657. On the accession 
of Elizabeth she kept her court for six days 
{23 to 29 Nov. 1658) at Lord North’s mansion 
in the Charterhouse, and some time after- 
wards he was appointed lord-lieutenant of 
the county of Cambridge and the Islo of 
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Ely. He was not, however, admitted^ 
privy councillor, though his name appears as 
still taking part in public affairs. In 
summer of 1660 he lost his wife, who died 
at the Charterhouso, but was carried with 
great pomp to Kirtling to be buried, Lord 
North entertained the queen a second time 
at the Charterhouse for four days, from lrH„ 
18 July 1661. Soon after tffis he retired 
from court, and spent most of his time at 
Kirtling in retirement. He died at the Char- 
terhouse on 31 Dec. 15G4, and was buried at 
Kirtling, beside his first wife, in the fiunilv 
vault, iiis monumental inscription may still 
be seen in the chancel of Kirtling Church. 

Lord North was twice married. By hjj 
first wife he had issue two sons— Roger 
second baron North [q. v.T, and Sir Thomas 
North [q. v.], translator of Plutarch’s ‘Lives ’ 
and two daughters : Christiana, wife of Will 
liam, earl of Worcester, and Mary, wife of 
Ilenry, lord Sorope of Bolton. His second 
wife was Margaret, daughter of Richard 
Butler of London, and widow of, first, Sir 
David Brooke, chief baron of the exchequer; 
secondly, of Andrew Francis ; and, thirdly', 
of Robert Oharlsey, alderman of London. She 
survived till 2 Juno 1575. This lady, like his 
first wife, brought her husband alarge fortune, 
which he left to her absolutely by his will, 
together with other tokens of his affection, 

[For thiB article Lady Frnnoos Bueltbj has 
kindly placed at the writor's disposal a valuable 
manuscript memoir drawn np by herself. The 
main source is the fragment of biography, written 
by Ills descendant Dudley, the fourth lord, in 
the University Library, Cambridge. Of. Oil. of 
State Papers, Dom. Sor. ; Nichols’s Progresses of 
Queen Elizabeth, vol. ii.; Strypo’s Annals and 
Memorials ; Bcavcroft’s History of tho Charter- 
honso, p. 201 ; Wil lot's Synopsis Papismi, 1600, 
p. 060 ; Collins’s Peerage, iv. 464.] A. J. 

NORTH, FRANCIS, first Babon Gm- 
FOJVD (1037-1885), lord chancellor, bom at 
Kirtling in Cambridgeshire in 1637, was 
baptised on 2 Nov, in the parish church 
there. He was the third son of Dudley, 
fourth baron NorLh [q. v.], by Anne, daughter 
and coheiress of Sir Charles Montagu [q,v,] 
of the Boughton family. His first school- 
master was a Mr. Willis of Tsleworth, asour 
fanatic; himself a rigid presbyterian, his wife 
a furious independent. The boy imbibed 
under such influences a strong dislike to the 
country ways of his early teachers. He seems 
tohavebeenmoved from one school to another, 
all of the same type, till he was at last 
sent to be 1 finished ’ tinder Dr. Stevens, e 
sturdy royaliBt, who was head master of the 
then famous grammar school of Bury St, Ed- 
munds. Here he gavo proof of hie great 
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abilities, and was remarkable for his studious 
habits. On 8 June 1653, being then in his 
sixteenth year, he was admitted at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, as a fellow commoner. 
He took no degree at the university, and, 
as he had early been intended for the pro- 
fession of the law, he entered at the Middle 
Temple on 27 Nov. 1666. Chaloner Chute 
[q. v.], the speaker of the House of Commons 
in the Long parliament, was treasurer of the 
inn this year, and, inasmuch as he had married 
Lady Dacres, the young man’s aunt, he gave 
him back the fees for admission, in happy 
augury of his future success at the bar. 

Prom the first North gave himself up to 
hard and unremitting etudy. He knew that 
his father was a needy man, burdened with 
a large family, and with very small chance 
of being able to provide for them all, and 
he had made up his mind to carve out a 
career for himself if it could he done. His 
brother gives an elaborate account of his 
habits and industry during these early years. 
Long before he was called to the bar, and 
while a mere student of his inn, his grand- 
father, the third Lord North, with whom he 
was a great favourite, made him steward of 
his various manors in Cambridgeshire and 
elsewhere, and this office brought him in a 
substantial income. The young man kopt 
the courts in person, dispensing with any 
deputy, and, while taking all the fees lie 
could get, availed himself of the opportunities 
afforded him to become acquainted with the 
procedure of the courtB baron and leet, which 
stood him in good stead as time went on. 
He was called to the bar on 28 June 1661. 
Up to this time his allowance from home had 
never exceedod 80/. a year. This was now 
curtailed by his father, who was Bomewhat 
pinched for money; hut it is clear that North 
had managed to get into practice very early, 
and when the attorney-general Sir Geoffrey 
Palmer took him up very warmly, and began 
to throw business into his way, his success 
was assured, and the more so as he speedily 
justified all the expectations that had been 
formed of him by his friends. His first great 
case was when, in the absence of the attorney- 
general, he was called upon to argue in the 
House of Lords for tho King v. Holies and 
others. He acquitted himself so well that 
he at once rose into favour with the court. 
He was appointed king's counsel, and when 
the henchers of liis inn demurred to elect him 
into their body, the king overruled their 
objection by a significant hint, the force of 
which they could well understand. This was 
in 1668. Before this North had kept the Nor- 
folk circuit, and had made his way steadily. 
He became chairman of the commission for 


the drainage of the fens through family in- 
terest, and was made judge of the royal fran- 
chise of the Isle of Ely about 1 670. When 
Sir Geoffrey Palmer died, Sir Edward Turner, 
speaker of the House of Commons, became 
solicitor-general; but on Palmer’s promotion 
to the chief baronry of the exchequer in the 
following year, North succeeded him as 
solicitor-general on 20 May 1671. At the 
same time ho received the honour of knight- 
hood ; he was then in his thirty-fourth year. 
Shortly after he was appointed autumn 
reader at the Middle Temple, and on the 
‘grand day’ the usual feast was celebrated 
with such profusion, and at so huge an ex- 
pense, that tho publio readings in tho inns 
of court were discontinued from that time, 
and the banqueting has ever since been com- 
muted for a fine. Though North’s praotice 
was large and his gains considerable, he had 
up to tins time amassed but little, and when 
he set himself to find n wife whose fortune 
might help towards his advancement he ex- 
perienced some difficulty. At length, how- 
ever, through the good offices of his mother, 
he succeeded in winning an heiress, Lady 
Frances Pope, one of the daughters and co- 
heiresses of the Earl of Downe, with a for- 
tune of 14,000/. The marriage took place on 
6 March 1072, and was a vBi-y happy one. 
ne took a large houBe in Chancery Lane, and 
hero he appears to have had gatherings of 
artists, musicians, and other men of culturo, 
who were glad of so pleasant a place of meet- 
ing. In 1673 he entered parliament ae mem- 
ber for King's Lynn, after a memorable 
contest, in which the bribing and treating 
on both sides were more than usually flagrant. 
On 12 Nov. of this year he succeeded Sir 
Heneage Finch [q. v.] as attorney-general, 
and a question was raised whether it was 
not necessary that he should vacate his seat 
in the House of Commons. A notice was 
given upon the question, but it was allowed 
to drop. All this time he was practising at 
Westminster Hall, and Ills brother telle us 
he was making as much as 7,000/. a year, an 
exceptionally large income in those days. In 
January 1076 Vaughan, the chiof justice of 
the common pleas, died, and North was 
at once raised to the bench, and held the 
office of chief justice during the next eight 
years. The court of common pleas had of 
late suffered greatly from the competition for 
business which had been going on with the 
other courts. By dexterous management the 
new chief justice greatly increased the popu- 
larity of his court, hut thus did not prevent the 
serjeants from organising a kind of mutiny 
against his rule when he allowed his brother 
Roger to make certain motions before him, 
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which the serjeants resented as an infringe- 
ment of tlieir monopoly. The farco of the 
Dumb Day is well described by Roger North. 
The submission of the serjeant s was complete 
when the chief justice showed that he was 
not to be outwitted. On boing raised to the 
bench North for somo years ‘ rode tho west em 
circuit,’ and was exlremoly popular among tho 
Devonshiregentlemen, who worocliiefly cava- 
liers and royalists. Latlorly he changed 1 0 tho 
northern circuit, and tho account of his inter- 
course with tho local magnates and of the 
state of society in the north at this period is 
one of tho most curious and amusing opisndes 
in the narrative of his life drawn up long af 1 on- 
wards by his brother Roger. 

When Lord Halifax in 1679 made the ex- 
periment of putting tho government of the 
country into the hands of a council of thirty, 
who were in effect to represent tho adminis- 
tration pretty much ns the privy council had 
represented it in Qnoen Elizabeth’s roign, Sir 
Francis was included among tho thirty ; and 
when this council was dissolved he was ad- 
mitted into tho cabinet. When in tho Do- 
comber of this yenr tho Icing resolved to issue a 
proclamation against ‘ tumultuous petitions,’ 

Sir Cresswell Levinz [q. v.], as att ovnoy-gnno- 
ral, was ordered to draft it. He liusitated to 
malce himself responsible for such a docu- 
ment, and consent, ad only on tho condition 
that the chief justico of the common pleas 
should dictate tho substance. The result was 
that tho now parliament ordered an impeach- 
ment against North to ho prepared ; hut the 
house was dissolved in thefollowing January, 
and nothing more was heard of it. During 
the popular madness of the ‘popish plot/ the 
attitude of the chief justico was that of most 
men who balieved Titus Oates and his asso- 
ciates to he a hand of scoundrels, and tho 
plot a villainous fabrication, but who saw that 
tho lower and middle classes were too violently 
frenzied to ho safoly reasoned with or con- 
trolled. When tilings toolc a new turn, and 
Stephen College [q. v.], the proles taut joiner, 
was put upon liis trial for troason at Ox ford in 
August 1681, and Titus Oates and some of his 
strongest adherents wero found to give con- 
flicting evidence, tho chief j ustico took a strong 
part against Oollege, and the man was hanged 
with the usual horrors, mainly in consequence 
of the bias which the judges had exhibited at 
the fcri nl. This is tho ono bio t on N orth’s career, 
for whioh little or no oxouse can he found. 

The chancellor, Lord Nottingham (Jlene- 
age Finch), died on 18 Dec. 1682. Chiof- 
justice North had frequently taken his place 
as speaker at tho House of Lords during his 
long illness, and two days after his death 
succeeded him as keeper of the great seal. 
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Though he had thus attained the highest 
position in thn realm after llio sovereign th 
lord keeper found little happiness in Mb ex 
alted position, and there is little doubt that 
he spoke no more than the truth when he 
more than onco assured his brother Robm 
that he was never a happy man after he had 
tho seal entrusted to him. The notorious 
Jeffreys had succeeded him ns chief justice 
and did his best to irritate and worry him on 
ovory occasion that offered itself. North 
was raised to tho poorngo as Huron Guilford 
on 27 Sept. 1088. His health seems already 
to liavo begun to fail, though ho continued 
to discharge the duties of his high positioa 
with exemplary diligence and zeal, and to 
the end was a faithful and unwavering ser- 
vant and fribnd to Charles LI, who appear 
to have leant upon him more and more as 
his own encj approached. Tint North lived 
in evil days, and perlinpB nevor in our annals 
was there such rancorous animosity among 
placemen ; never wero party spirit and poli- 
tical rivalry so fierce ami sordid. 

Charles II died on 6 Fob. 1085, At this 
time tho lord keeper was very ill, hut he took 
a leading part in the coronal ion of .Tames II 
on 28 April. After this ho became worse, 
and proposed to resign tho seal, as he had 
talked of doing moro than onco before: bat 
in tliis I 10 was overruled. During thoeummer 
term ho continued to sit in Westminster 
Hall ; hut it was evident that he was a dying 
man. Permission was given him to retire tD 
his soal at Wroxlon, Oxfordshire, taking the 
seal with him, nnd at toudud by tho officers of 
the court. 1 love ho kept up great state and 
profuse hospitality, his brothers Dudley and 
Roger boing always at his sido, and present 
at his daiilli-bcd. 

At the end of August ho mado his will, 
nnd he died in his forty-eighth yearonBSept. 
1 685. The next dny’his brothors, who were 
lliu executors, accompanied by the officials, 
rodu to Windsor, and delivorod up the great 
seal into the hands of James II, who straight- 
way entrusted it to Jeffreys, with the style 
of lord high chancellor of England. 

Tho lord keepor was buried at Wroxton on 
9 Sept, bosiilo his wife, who had died nearly 
seven years bofove him (16 Nov. 1678). By 
the doath of lior motlior, the Countess of 
Downe, hor ladyship had inherited the Wrox- 
ton estate, which passed to her husband and 
his descendants. Sho had boms him five 
children, of whom throo survived their father. 
Francis, tho eldor son, suocooded to the peer- 
ago ns second Baron Guilford, and was father 
of Franois, first earl of Guilford [q. v.] 
Charles, tho other son, and a daughter Anne 
appear to have boon always sickly and of 
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weak constitution, and both died young and 
unmarried. 

The lord keeper was a staunch and uncom- 
promising royalist through evil report and 
good report, at a time when the courtiers 
who were sincere supporters of the crown 
were few, and when the several factions hated 
one another with the most acrimonious ran- 
cour. Scarcely less fierce has been the ani- 
mosity exhibited towards hismemory by those 
politicians of the present century who have 
inherited theprejudices and thepersonalrival- 
ries of the days of Charles II. Perhaps in all 
our literature there is not a morB venomous 
piece of writing than the sketch of the lord- 
keeper's character and career which Lord 
Campbell has given in his * Lives of the Lord 
Chancellors.’ North was clearly aman of vast 
knowledge and wide culture,an accomplished 
musician, a friend and patron of artists, and 
especially of Sir Peter Lely, whom he be- 
friended in many ways. lie was greatly in- 
terested in the progress of natural science, 
though he refused to he elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society, whose meetings he could 
not possibly have attended regularly. As a 
lawyer he was held in great respect j nor did 
any of his contemporaries venture to dispute 
the technical ability and legality of his de- 
cisions. If thero had been ground for setting 
aside any of those decisions, wo should have 
heard of it long ago. lie died in the prime 
of life, at one of the most critical moments of 
our history. He lived in an age when social 
and political morality were at a deplorably 
low level — an age when a miserable medio- 
crity of talent in church and state, in litera- 
ture and art, made it a matter of chance or 
chicane who should rise to the surface, or who 
should keep hm place when ho won it. Thero 
was no career for an enthusiast or a hero, and 
the worst that can be said of the Lord-keeper 
Gnilford is that he was neither the one nor 
the other. 

A portrait ad vivum was engraved by 
D. Loggan ; and was re-ongraved by G. Verlue 
for the ‘Lives of the Norths.’ 

[The sources for Lord Guilford's life are to 
be found mainly in Roger North’s elaborate 
fixamen, published in 4to, 1740, and in the Lives 
published in the same form in the same year 
[seeNonttB, Roobh, 1663-1734], Burnet (Hist, 
of his Own Time, iii. 83) speaks of him with 
some bitterness. On tho other hand Sir >Tuhn 
Dalrymple, in the preface to the second volume 
of his Memoirs, remarks that he was ‘one of the 
very few virtuous characters to be found in the 
reign of Charles II,’ There is an excellent 
summary of his diameter in Roseoe’s Lives of 
Eminent Lawyers, p. 110. Ross’s aecountof him 
(Lives of the Judges of England) is as impartial 
and trustworthy as usual.] A. J. 


NORTH, FRANCTS, first Earl or Guil- 
ford (1704-1790), born on IS April 1704, 
was eldest son of Francis, second baron Guil- 
ford, by his second wife, Alice, second daugh- 
ter and coheiress ofSir John Brownlow, hart, 
of Belton, Lincolnshire, and grandson of 
Francis North, first baron Guilford [q.v.] He 
matriculated at Trinity College, Oxford, on 
26 March 1721, but does not appear to have 
taken any degree. At the general election 
in August 1727 he wns returned to the House 
of CommonB for Banbury. lie succeeded 
his father as third Baron Guilford on 17 Oct. 
1729, and took his seat in the House of Lords 
on 13 Jan. 1730 (Journals of the House of 
Lords 1 xxiii. 460). On 17 Oct. 1780 he was 
appointed a gentleman of the bedchamber to 
Frederick, pvincc of Wales, and on 31 Oct. 
1734 succeeded his kinsman, William, baron 
North and Grey [q. v.l, as seventh Baron 
North of Kirtling in Cambridgeshire. On 
SO Sept. 1760 he became governor to Prince 
Georgs and Prince Edward, hut was super- 
seded on the Prince of W alas’s death by Earl 
Ilarcourt, a nominee of the Pelhams, who 
wished to control the education of the young 
rinces (Walpole, Memoirs of George II, 
847, i. 88). He wbb created Earl of Guilford 
on 8 April 1762. Iu September 1763 Gren- 
ville’s proposal that Guilford should succeed 
Bute ns keeper of the privy purse was nega- 
tived by tliB king, who considered that ‘ it 
was not of sufficient rank for him ’ ( Grenville 
Papers, 1862, ii. 208-9). lie was appointed 
treasurer to Queen Charlotte on29Dec. 1778, 
at the age of sixty-nine. 1 The town laughs,’ 
writes Horace Walpole, and says ‘ that the 
reversion of that place is promised to Lord 
Bathurst,’ who wns then in his ninetieth year 
(Letters, vi. 37). 

Walpole describes Guilford as an ‘ami- 
able, worthy man, of no great genius’ (Me- 
moirs of George II, i. 88). He was an inti- 
mate personalfriend of George HI and Queen 
Charlotte (Mrs. Delist, Autobiography, 2nd 
ssr. iii. 202), and sympathised with the 
lung’s dislike of the coalition (Walpole, 
Last Journals, 1859, ii. 697 ; Lord E. Fitz- 
haurioe, Life of Shelburne, 1876, iii. 372; 
Lore Jons Russell, Memorials of Fox, 
1853, ii. 41). Though a wealthy man, and 
on affectionate terms with his son, he would 
never make Lord North an adequate allow- 
ance (Hist. MSS. Comm. 10th Rep. App. vi. 

S 18), Guilford died in Henrietta Street, 
avendish Square, on 4 Aug. 1790, and was 
buried at Wroxton, Oxfordshire. 

He married, first, on 18 June 1728, Lady 
Lucy, daughter of George Montagu, second 
earl of Halifax, by whom he had an only 
son, Frederick, who succeeded him as second 
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Earl of Guilford [q.v.], and one daughter, 
who died in infancy. His first wife died 
on 7 May 1734. He married, secondly, on 
17 Jan. 1780, Elizabeth, only daughter of 
Sir Arthur Kaye, hart., and widow of George, 
viscount Lewisham. By her he had two 
sons, Brownlow, bishop of Winchester [q. v.], 
and Augustus, who died an infant on 24 June 
1746, and three daughters. His second wife 
died on 21 April 1746, and on 13 June 1761 
he married, thirdly, (Jatherine, second daugh- 
ter of Sir Robert Fumese, bart., and widow 
of Lewis, second earl of Rockingham. This 
last marriage, and the size of the bride, 
causod much amnsement at the time, and 
George Selwyn said that the weather being 
hot, she was kept in ice for throo days before 
the wodding (WALPOLE, Letters, ii. 267). 
Guilford had no issue by his third wife, who 
died on 17 Dec. 1768. No record of any of 
his speeches is to be found in the ‘Parlia- 
mentary History.’ Ilis correspondence with 
the Duke of Newcastle, 1784-02, is preserved 
among the Additional MSS. in the British 
Museum (32098-933 passim). 

S Mrs. Delany’s Autobiography, 1831-2, 1st 
. 2nd sor., containing soroial of Guilford’s 
lettorsj "Walpole’s Letters, 1837-9, ii. 33, 163, 
232, 244, 260, 347, 350, viii. 360 ; Walpole’s 
Journal of the Iioign of George HI, 1869, i. 
276-7 ; Auckland’s Journal and Correspondence, 
1861, ii. 869-70 ; Letters of the First Earl of 
Malmesbury, 1870, i, 311 ; Chatham Onrro- 
spondonco, 1840, iv. 331; H.istad’s Hist, of 
Kant, 1709, iv. 190-1 ; Doylo’s Official Baron- 
ago, 1886, ii. 87 ; Collins's Peerage of England, 
1812, iv. 479-81 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1888, 

£ 1028 ; Historical Register, vol. xv, Ohron. 
iary, p. 64; Gent. Mag. 1766 p. 600, 1790 

S t. it. pp. 768, 789; Official Return of Lists of 
[embers of Parliament, pt. ii, p. 65.1 

G. F. R. B, 

NORTH, FREDERICK, second Emil 01 ? 
Ghilpore, bettor known as Loud North 
(1732-1792), only son of Francis, first earl 
of Guilford [q. v.J by his first wife, Lady 
Luoy Montagu, daughter of George, second 
earl of Halifax, was horn in Albemarle Stro et, 
Piccadilly, on 13 April 1732, The Prince of 
Wales was his godfather, and North as a 
child was frequently at Leicester Ilouae, 
whore, on 4 Jan, 1749, he took thopart of 
Syphax in Addison’s ‘ Oato ’ (LapyTTttrvlt, 
Letters, 1821, pp. 147-8, n.) lie was edu- 
cated at Eton and Trinity College, Oxford, 
where he matriculated on 12 Oot. 1749, and 
was created M.A. on 21 March 1760, After 
leaving tho university he travelled for throe 
years on the continent, in company with 
William, sooond earl of Dartmouth (Hist. 
MSB, Comm,. 13 th Rep. App. v. 880), and 


devoted some time under Mascove at Lein, 
zig to the study of the German constitution 
( Correspondence of Qeo. Ill with Lord North 
vol. i. p. Ixxxii). At tho general election in 
April 1764 he was returned to the House of 
Commons for the family borough of Banbury 
which lie continued to represent until his 
succession to the peerage. Though his po- 
litical views inclined to toryism, North acted 
at first as a follower of Ills kinsman the Duke 
of Newcastle, at whoso recommendation he 
was appointed a junior lord of the treasury 
on 2 June 1769 (Chatham Correspondence 
i. 409). He took a leading part in the pro^ 
ceedings against WillteB in the House of 
Commons, and retired from office with the 
rest of his colleagues on the formation of the 
Rockingham ministry in July 1766. In May 
1706 North declinod the offer of a yice- 
treasurorship of Ireland from Rockingham 
affcor considerable hesitation (Lord Albp- 
MARLE, Memoirs of the Marquis of Mockinq- 
ham, i. 816). On 19 Aug. 1760 he was 
appointed by Chatham joint-paymaster of 
the forces with George Cooke, and was ad- 
mitted a member of the privy council on 
10 Doc. following (London Gazette, 176B, 
Nos. 10651 and 10681). Henceforth North 
acted as a consistent advocate of tho king’s 
principles of government. In March 1707 
Chatham, indignant with Charles Towns- 
hend’B conduct with regard to the East 
India question, offered the post of chancellor 
of tho exchequer and the leadership of the 
House of Commons to North, who refused it 
( Chatham Correspondence, iii. 236). Towns- 
hend, however, died on 4 Sept, following, 
and North, notwithstanding his dread of 
the persistent criticism of George Grenville 
(Lord John Russell, Memorials of Fox, i, 
1 20), at length accepted t he post. He there- 
upon rosignod the jmymastorship of the 
forcoB, and was sworn in as chancellor of the 
exchoquer on 7 Oct. 1767 (Walpole, letters , 
v. 07, n.) Urgod on by tho king, and sup- 
ported by steady majorities in the commons, 
North, ns loador of the houso, succeeded on 
17 Feb. 1769 in having Wilkes declared in- 
capable of sitting in parliament and in seat- 
ing the ministerial candidate, Colonel Lut- 
trell, in his place on 16 April following. 
North had a great contempt for popularity, 
and in a review of his own political career 
on 2 March 1709 he stated that he had never 
voted for any one of the popular measures 
of the last seven yoars, especially referring 
to his support of the eider tax and of the 
American Stamp Act, and to liis opposition 
to Willies, to the reduction of the land tax, 
and to the Nullum Tompus Aot (Cavendish, 
Parliamentary Debates, i. 299-300). On 
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1 May 1769 the cabinet, on North’s motion, 
decided by a majority of one to retain Charles 
Townshend’s American tea duty. This de- 
cision, which rendered war inevitable, was 
confirmed by the House of Commons on 
6 March 177b by 204 votes to 142 (ib. i. 488- 
600, and the Duke or Ghaeion’s Memoirs 
quoted in Mahon’s History of England, v. 
866 and xxxi.) Meanwhile North, at the 
earnest entreaties of the Iring, had become 
first lord of the treasury on Grafton’s resig- 
nation in January 1770. 

North’s assumption of office seemed a for- 
lorn hope. He had to face an opposition. led 
by Chatham, Rockingham, and Grenville, 
and to roly for his chief support on place- 
men, pensioners, and the Bedfords. There 
■vm, however, no real union between the 
parties of Chatham and Rockingham, and 
after Grenville's death in November 1770, 
his followers, under the Earl of Suffolk, j oine d 
the ministerial ranks. In November 1770, 
and again in February 1771, North made an 
able defence of the negotiations with France 
and Spain in reference to the Falkland 
Islands, a dispute concerning which had 
nearly led to war (Caydndisii, Parliamen- 
tary Eebates, ii. 76-9, 296-9). The session 
of 1770-1 was mainly occupied by the at- 
tempt of the House of Commons to prevent 
the publication of its debates and the con- 
sequent quarrel with the city of London. 
At the instigation of the king North, con- 
trary to his own convictions, committed 
the blunder of making a ministerial question 
of the matter. During the riots which en- 
sued he was assaulted on his wav down to 
the house, his chariot demolished, and his 
hat captured by the mob (Waepouj, Me- 
moirs of the Meign of Oeorge III, iv. 302). 
To North was addressed the fortieth ' Letter 
of Junius ’(22 Aug. 1770), on the subject of 
Colonel Luttrell's appointment to the post 
of adjutant-general of the army in Ireland. 
Luttrell resigned the post in September. 
In 1772 and the two following years North 
successfully opposed the propositions which 
were made for the relief of the clergy and 
others from subscription to tbe Thirty-nine 
articles, arguing that ‘ relaxation in matters 
of this kind, instead of reforming, would 
increase that dissoluteness of religious prin- 
ciple which so much prevails, and is the 
characteristic of this sceptical ago ’ (Pari 
Hist. xviL 272-4, 760-7, 1820). In 1772 
and 1778 he allowed hills for the relief of 
dissenters to pass the commons, preferring 
to leavo the odium of rejecting them to the 
lords (ib. xvii. 481-46, 769-91). The Royal 
Marriage Act (12 George IH, c. II), which 
was passed in 1772, was supported by North 


with considerable reluctance. In the same 
year N orth, who desired to banish the discus- 
sion of Indian affairs from the House of Com- 
mons, consented to the appointment of two 
select committees. Their reports resulted 
in an act which allowed the East India 
Company to export tea to America free of 
any duty save that which might be levied 
there (18 George HI, c. 44), and in the 
Regulating Act (13 George III, 0 . 63). In 
May 1773 North supported a motion censur- 
ing Clive’s conduct in India, bat he did not 
make the question a government one, and 
subsequently changed his opinion on the sub- 
ject (Hist. MSS, Comm. 6th Rep. Append. 
897). On 16 Dec. 1773 the ships carrying 
the tea exported by the East India Company 
under the act previously mentioned were at- 
tacked in Boston harbour. Though the news 
of this outrage had not arrived, North was 
fully conscious of the gravity of the situa- 
tion, and was the only member of the privy 
council who did not join in the laughter and 
applause which greeted Wedderburn’s famous 
attack upon Fra nkli n (Dr. Priestley in tbe 
Monthly Mar/azine for February 1803, p. 2). 
In March 1774 North introduced tbe Boston 
Port Bill and the Massachusetts Government 
Bill, which were passed by large majorities. 
He was now firmly established m power, and 
on 6 March 1774 Oliatham expressed the 
opinion that 1 North serves the crown more 
successfully and more sufficiently upon the 
whole than any other man now to be found 
could do’ (Chatham Correspondence, iv. 332- 
383). On 20 Feb. 1776 North carried a re- 
solution that, so long as the colonies taxed 
thomselveB, with the consent of the king and 
parliament, no other taxes should be laid 
upon lliem. The debate on this proposal, 
which was very unpopular with the Bed- 
fords, is graphically described by Gibbon in 
a letter to Holroyd ( Miseell . Works, 1790, i. 
490). The concession, however, came too 
late, and the skirmish at Lexington on 
19 April 1776 made peace impossible. After 
Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga (17 Oct. 
1777), and the failure of the commission 
appointed to treat with the colonists, North 
lost all hope of success, and repeatedly asked 
permission to resign ( Correspondence of 
George III with Lord North, ii. 125, el 
seq.) The king refused to accept his resig- 
nation, though he allowed negotiations to 
bo opened with Chatham to induce him to 
join the government, on the understanding 
that he should support ’the fundamentals 
of the present administration ’ (id. ii. 149), 
This and subsequent attempts to strengthen 
the ministry failed, and North remained in 
office against his better judgment, a course 
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which it is impossible to Justify. In 1778 
lie reappointed Warren Hastings governor- 
general of India, though he disapprovod of 
many of his acts, and had unsuccessfully tried 
in 1776 to induce the court of proprietors to 
recall him, In 1770 Lord Weymouth and 
Lord Gower seceded from North’s ministry. 
In a curious letter to the king with reference 
to the reasons of Lord Gower’s resignation, 
North owns that he 4 holds in his heart, and 
has held for these three years, just the some 
opinion with Lord Gower ’ (Mahon, History 
trf England, vol. vi. Appendix, p. xxviii). 
In the session of 1779-80 North succeeded 
in granting free-trade to Ireland, a policy 
which had been previously thwarted by the 
jealousy of the English manufacturers. On 
6 April 1780 North opposed Dunning's 
famous resolution against tho influence of 
the crown, as being 4 an abstract proposition 
perfectly inconclusive and alt ogether uncon- 
seqnential ’ {Pari. Hist. xxi. 882-4). During 
the Gordon riots North’s house in Downing 
Street was threatened by tho mob, and only 
saved by tho timely arrival of the troops 
fW iiaxaix, Hist, and Posth. Memoirs, i. 237 - 
239). North is said to have rocoived the news 
of Oomwallis’s surrender at Yorlrtown (19 Oct. 
1781) 4 as he would have taken a ball in his 
breast, opening his arms, and exclaiming 
wildly “ 0 God 1 it is all over I ” ’ (id. ii. 138- 
139 ; but see the Cornwallis Correspondence, 
18fi9, i. 129, n., where certain inaccuracies 
in Wraxall’s story are pointed out). On 
27 Eab. 1783 Conway’s motion against tho 
further prosecution of the American war was 
carried by 284 to 216 votes {Pari. Hist. xxii. 
1001-86), and on 16 March following a vote 
of want of confidence in the government was 
only rejected by a majority of nine {ib. xxii. 
1170-1211). North now determined to re- 
sign in spite of the king, and on 20 March 
announced his resignation in the House of 
Commons, before Lord Surrey was able to 
move a resolution for the dismissal of the 
ministry, of which ho had previously given 
notice (ib. xxii. 1214-19). On resigning his 
posts or first lord of tho treasury and chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, the king is said to 
havo ‘parted with him rudely without thank- 
ing him, adding, “Remember, my lord, that it 
is you who desert me, not I you ( W alpoi.t:, 
Journal of the Reign of George III, ii. 621). 

North’s government was what ho after- 
wards called a ‘government by departments,’ 
He himself was ratlior the agent than the 
responsible adviser of tho king, who prac- 
tically directed the policy of the ministry, 
even on the minutest, points. North would 
never allow himself to do called prime mini- 
Btor, maintaining that ‘ there was no such 


Lhing in the British constitution ’ ( Bnotjoir 1 v 
Historical Sketches, i. 892). He was nick' 
namod Lord-deputy North on account of Mr 
supposed connection with Bute ( Chatham 
Correspondence, iii. 4 i 3), for which, however 
there was no foundation {Hist. MSS. Comm 
Dth Rep. App. p. 209). His earlier bmWs 

gamed him a considerable reputation, but hia 

financial policy towards the close of Ms 
ministry became unpopular, owing in a great 
measure to the extravagant terms of the loan 
of 1781, During his term of office thenational 
debt was more than doubled. As a financier 
he was lacking in originality, acting to a 
great extent on the principles of AdamSmith, 
but, 4 while accepting tho suggestions for in- 
creased taxation, he omitted to couple with 
them that revision and simplification of the 
tariff and of tho taxes which formed the main 
part of his adopted mast er’s design ’ (Buxton 
Finance and Politics, 1888, i. 2). ’ 

In the debate on the address on 6 Dec. 
1782 North, in allusion to Rodney’s victory 
over Do Grasso, told tho ministry, 4 True, you 
have conquered j but yon have conquered 
with Philip’s troops’ {Pari. Hist . tt'.; ; 
264). He still had a following of from 100 
to 170 in the IIouso of Commons (Bucking- 
ham, Court and. Cabinets of George HI, i, 
168), and when Eox and SholhurncquarreUedj 
a coalition between one of them and North 
became neeassury to carry on the govern- 
ment of tho country. A 11 alliance between 
North andShelburno, which would have been 
the natural outcome of tho situation, was 
frustrated, by tho hostility of Pitt and tha 
ovor caution 8 hesitation ofDundas. North 
and Pox had never boon personal enemies in 
spile of their political differences. North, 
moreover, was anxious to show that he was 
not a more puppot in the king’s hands, and 
was also desirous of avoiding a hostile in- 
quiry into the American war. At length, 
through the efforts of his eldest son, George 
Augustus (soe below), Lord Loughborough, 
John Townsliond, William Adam [q.v.l, 
and William Eden [q. v.l the coalition with 
Fox was effected (Lobd John Russnix, Me- 
morials of Fox, ii. 20 ot soq. ; Auokund, 
Journals and Correspondence, 1801, i. 1 et 
seq.), and the combined followers of North 
and Pox defeated the ministry on 17 Feb. 
1788 by 224 votes to 208 (Pari. Hist. xxii. 
498), and again on the 21 bI by 207 votes to 
190 (ib. xxii. 671), On tho 24th Shelburne 
resigned. The king charged North ‘with 
treachery and ingratitude of the blackest 
nature’ (BtrcKiNOUAur, Court and Cabinets of 
George III, i. 803), and vainly endeavoured 
to detach him from Fox and to induce him 
once m ore to take tho troosury. George was, 
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howei er, compelled on 2 April to appoint 
Kortli and Fox joint secretaries of state under 
the Data of Portland as first lord of the trea- 
sury, North, taldng the home department. 
The only adherents of North who were ad- 
mitted to the coalition cabinet were Lords 
Stormont and Carlisle (id. i. 141-230, and 
Walpole, Journal of the Reign of George III, 
ii. 588-612). As a personal arrangement 
tile coalition was successful, ' I do assure 
vou ’ wrote Fox to the Duke of Manchester 
on 21 Sept. 1783, ‘ . that it is impos- 
sible for people to act more cordially to- 
gether, and with less jealousy than we have 
done’ {Hist. MSS. Comm. 8th Rep. App. 
ii. p. 183). In the country, however, it 
was extremely unpopular, and even North's 
own constituency of Banbury subsequently 
thanked the king for dismissing it ( London 
Gazette , 1784, No. 12521). The only impor- 
tant public measure of the coalition govern- 
ment was the East India Bill. Though it 
properly lay in his department, North had 
little to do with the bill, which lie described 
as ‘ a good receipt to knock up an adminis- 
tration ’(John NianoLLS, Recollections, 1822, 
i. 60). Though carried through the commons 
by large majorities, it was rcjocted by the lords 
oul7 Dec. 1783 by 05 votes to 78, owing to 
the unconstitutional use of the king’s name 
by Lord Temple (Pari. Hist. xxiv. 190). The 
ministry was dismissed by the king on the 
following day. When the messenger arrived 
for the seals, North, who was in bed with his 
wife, said that if any one wished to see him, 
they must see Lady North too, and accord- 
ingly tho messenger entered the bedroom 
(manuscript quoted in Massey, Hist. <f Eng- 
land, y ol. iii. 1800, p. 200, note; see Wrax- 
all, Hist, and Posth. Memoirs, iii. 198). 

Henceforward, to the end of his life, North 
acted with the opposition against Pitt. In 
May 1786 he expressed a strong opinion 
in favour of a union with Ireland (Perl. 
Hist. xxv. 633). At tho beginning of 1787 
his sight began to fail, and he soon became 
totally blind. North approved of the im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings, which was 
decided on in March 1787, though ho declined 
to act as a manager (Earl Stazhiopd, Life of 
Pitt, 1861, i. 352). In tho same year, and 
again iu 1789, he opposed the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts (I’arl. Hist. 
xxvi. 818-23, xxviii. 16-22, 20-7). By 1788 
his personal following in the house had 
dwindled to seventeen (Hist. MSS. Comm. 
12th llep. App. ix. p. 373), He took a con- 
siderable part m the debates on the Regency 
Bill in the session of 1788-9, and deprecated 
any discussion on the abstract right, of the 
Prmoeof Wales (Pari Hist, xxvii. 749-62). 


On 4 Aug. 1790 he succeeded his father as 
second Earl of Guilford, and took his seat 
in tho House of Lords on 26 Nov. following 
(Journals of the House of Lords, xxxix. 6). 
He spoke in the House of Lords for the first 
time on 1 April 1791, when he attacked Pitt’s 
Russian policy (Pari. Hist. xxix. 86-93). 
He only spoke there on three other occasions 
(ib. pp. 537-8, 855-60, 1008-6). His last 
years were chiefly spent in retirement with 
liis wife and family, to whom he was deeply 
attached. Walpole, in a charming account 
of a visit to Bushey in October 1787, saye 
that he 1 never saw a more interesting scene. 
Lord North’s spirits, good humour, wit, sense, 
drollery, are as perfect as ever — the unre- 
mitting attention of Lady North and his 
children most touching. ... If ever Iosb of 
sight could he compensated, it is by so affec- 
tionate a family ’ (Letters, ix. 114). Gibbon 
also bears testimony to ‘ the lively vigour 
of his mind, and the felicity of bis incom- 
parable temper ’ during his blindness (De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. iv. 
1788, p. iv; see Miscellaneous Worlcs, 
1816, iii. 637-8). North diod of dropsy on 
5 Aug. 1702 at his house in Gros venorSquare, 
London, aged 00. He was buried on the 
14th of the same month in the family vault 
at All Saints Ckurok, Wroxton, Oxfordshire, 
where there is a mural monument to him by 
Floxman. 

North was an easy-going, obstinate man, 
with a quick wit and a sweet temper. He was 
neither a great statesman nor a great orator, 
though his tact was unfailing and his powers 
as a debater wore unquestioned. Burke, in 
the ‘ Letter to a Noble Lord,’ describes him as 
‘ a man of admirable parts, of general know- 
ledge, of a versatile understanding, fitted 
for every sort of business, of infinite wit and 
pleasantry, of a delightful temper, and with 
a mind most perfectly disinterested ; ’ add- 
ing, however, that 1 it would be only to de- 
grade myself by a weak adulation, and not 
to honourthe memory of a great man, to deny 
that he wanted something of the vigilance 
and spiritof command that the time required’ 
( Works, 1816, viii. 14). Several specimens 
of North's undoubted powers of humour will 
ho found in the * European Magazine’ (xxx. 
82-4), ‘ The Georgian Era’ (i. 317), and scat- 
tered through the pages of Walpole and 
Wraxall. In face North bore a striking 
resemblance, especially in his youth, to 
George III, which caused Frederick, prince 
of Wales, to suggest to the first Earl of 
Guilford that one of their wives must have 
played them false (Wraxall, Hist, and 
Posth. Memoirs, i. 310, andlVbfes and Queries, 
1st set. vii. 207, 317, viii. 183, 230, 803, x, 
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62). His figure was clumsy and his move- 1795, pp. 1, 13, 26, 28. "Watt erroneously 
meats •were awkward. According to Wal- ascribes to him the authorship or ‘ A. Letter 
pole, ‘two large prominent eyes that rolled recommending a New Mode of Taxation’ 
about to no purpose (for he was utterly London, 1770, 8vo. A number of North’s 
short-sighted), a wide mouth, thick lips, ( letters are preserved at the Bri tish Museum 
and inflated visage gave him the air ol a 1 among the Egerlon and Additional MS8 
blind trumpeter ’ ( Memoirs of the Reign of I North married, on 20 May 1766, Anns 

George III, iv. 78) ; while Charles Towns- , daughter and heiress of George Speke of 
hend called him a ‘great, heavy, booby- look- White Lacking ton, Somerset, by whom ho 
'mg seeming changeling ’ ( Correspondence of had four sons — vis.: (1) George Augustus 
George III with Lord, North, i. lxxxi). afterwards thirdEaxl of Guilford (see below)’ 

North received a large number of personal' (2)Francis,aftemardsfourthEarIofGuilford 
distinctions. On 8 July 1769 he was made an (see below); (3) Frederick, afterwards fifth 
honorary LL.D. of Cambridge. On 14 J une Earl of Guilford [q.v.] ; (4) Dudley, who was 
1771his wife was appointed ranger of Bushey born on 31 May 1777, and died on 18 J unQ 
Park (ib. i. 73-4), and on 18 June 1772 be 1779 ; and three daughters : (1) Catherine 
was invested a knight of the Garter (Nicolas, Anne, born on 16 Feb. 1760, married on 
Mist, of the Orders of British Knighthood, 26 Sept. 1789, Sylvester Douglas, afterwards 
1842, ii. lxxii), an honour conferred on mem- Lord Glenbervie [q. v.], ana died on 6 Feb. 
bers of the House of Commons in only three 1817 ; (2) Anne, born on 8 Jan. 1764, who 
other instances, namely. Sir Robert Walpole, beoame the third wifeof JohnBaker-IIolroyd, 
Lord Oasllereagh, and Lord Palmerston. On first baron Shofliold (afterwards Earl of She? 
3 Oct. 1772 he was unanimously elected field) [q. vd, in January 1798, and died on 
chancellor of Oxford Univoreity in eucces- 18 Jan. 1832 ; and (3) Charlotte, born in 
sion to George, third earl of Licliflold, and on December 1770, who married, on 2 April 
the 10th of the same month was created a 1800, Lieutenant-colonel the Hon. John 
D.O.L. of the university. On 16 March 1774 Lindsay, son of James, fifth earl of Bnl- 
he was apppointed lord-lieutenant of Somer- cavres, and died on 26 Oct. 1849. North’s 
set. In September 1777 he received from the widow died on 17 Jan. 1797. 
king a present of 20,000*. for the payment Gboeqb Awubtub Nobtk, third F.ibt. of 
of Mb debts ( Correspondence of George III Guilbobd (1767-1802), born on 11 Sept. 
with Lord North, ii. 82-S, 428). It appears 1767, was educated at Trinity College, Qx- 
that at this time North's estates were worth ford, where he matriculated on 1 Nov. 1774, 
only 2,600*. a year, and that his father made and graduated M.A. on 4 June 1777. He 
him little or no allowance (Hist.MSS. Comm, represented Harwich from April 1778 to 
10th Rep. App. vi. 18). On 16 June 1778 he March 1784, Wootton Basset from April 
accepted the post of lord warden of the 1784 to June 1700, and Petersfield untilhis 
Cinque ports, at the king’s special wish (Cbr- father’s accession to the peerage, when he 
respondents of George III with Lord North, was elected for Banbury, for whioh he con- 
ii. 193-5, but see Walpole, Memoirs of tinuod to sit until his father’s death. He was 
George III, iv. 80 note), the nominal salary appointed secretary and comptroller of the 
of which was 4,000*., though North nevsr household to Queen Charlotte on 18 Jan. 
received more than 1,000*. a year (Pari, 1781. Though a supporter of his father’a 
Mist. xx. 926-7). ministry his sympathies were largely with 

A portrait of North as ohanoellor of the the whigs. Honco ho was one of the chief 
exchequer, by Nathaniel Dance, It. A., is at advocates of the coalition between his father 
Wroxton Abbey, and is engraved in Lodge's and Fox, and it was at his house in Old 
‘ Portraits.’ Another portrait by the same Burlington Street, PiccadiUy, that the first 
artist is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford meeting of the new allies took place on 
(Cat, of the Guelph J5.vhibition,l8^\,'No.\0i). 14 Fob, 1783 (Loud Joins' Russell, Me- 
A crayon sketch by Dance is in the National mortals of Fox, ii. 37). On the formation 
Portrait Gallery (Cat. No. 276). Portraits of tho ministry in April 1788 he became 
of North were also painted by Reynolds his father’s under-sooretary at the home 
(Leslie and Taxlob, Life and Times of Sir office, and his name was subsequently set 
Joshua Reynolds, 1865, i. 166 and 263), Ram- down as one of the commissioners in the 
say, Romney, and others. There are nume- East India Bill (Lobe Joiib Rtjssell, Life 
rous engravings of North, and he was fre- and Times of Fox, 1869, ii, 42). He left 
quently depicted in the caricatures of the office with the rest of the ministry in Deoem- 
time. _ _ her 1788, and was dismissed from his post 

Four oopios of his Latin verse aro printed in the queen’s household. He acted as foot- 
in the first volume of the ‘Mustn Etonensos,' man on Fox’s coach when it was drawn by 
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the populace (14 Feb. 1784) from the King’s 
Arms Tavern to Devonshire Houae (Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 10th liep. App. vi. p. 66). In. 
July 1792 he refused the governor-general- 
ship of India, which was offered him by Pitt 
(MAlieesbubt, Diaries and Correspondence, 
1844, ii. 469, 472). He succeeded hie father 
as third Earl of Guilford on 6 Aug. 1792, 
and took his seat 011 IS Dec. following in the 
House of Lords ( Journals of the Souse of 
Lords, xxxix. 496), where he was a frequent 
speaker. He died in Stratton Street, Picca- 
dilly, on 20 April 1802, after a lingering ill- 
ness, 'from the effects of a fall from nis horse, 
and was buried at Wroxton, He married, 
un 24 Sept. 1786, Maria Prances Mary, 
youngest daughter of the Hon. George Ho- 
bart, afterwards third Earl of Buckingham- 
shire, who died on 22 April 1794, having 
had four children : Francis, who died an 
infant in July 1786 ; Frederick, who died 
an infant in September 1790; George Au- 
gustus, who died an infant in February 
1793; and Marin, horn on 26 Dec. 1798, 
who married, on 29 July 1818, John, second 
Marquis of Bute, and died on 11 Sept. 1811. 
He married, secondly, on 28Feb.l7B6, Susan- 
nah, danghter of Thomas Cautts,tlie London 
banker, by whom he had three children : 
Susannah, born an 16 Feb. 1797, who mar- 
ried, on 18 Nov. 1836, Captain (afterwards 
colonel) John Sidney Doyle, and died on 
6 March 1884; Georgiana, born on 6 Nov. 
1798, who died unmarried on 26 Aug. 1835 ; 
and Frederick Augustus, who died an in- 
fant in January 1802. His widow survived 
him many years, and died on 26 Sept. 1887. 
He w«h succeeded in the earldom by his 
brother, Francis North, but the barony of 
North fell into aboyance between his three 
daughters. On the death of her two sisters 
it devolved, according to a resolution of the 
House of Lords of 16 July 1837, upon Lady 
Susannah Doyle (ib. lxix. 641-2), whose hus- 
band took the name of North on 20 Aug. 1838. 

Fbanois Nobth, fourth Eael 01 Gutl- 
pokd (1761-1817), second son of'LordNorth,’ 
bom on 26 Dec. 1761, entered the army in 
1777, but quitted it on attaining the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel in 1794. He succeeded 
to the earldom on 20 April 1802, and died at 
Pisa on 11 Jan. 1 817, leaving no issue. He 
was a patron of the stage, and author of a 
dramatic piece entitled 'The Kentish Baron,’ 
which was produced with success at the Hay- 
market in June 1791, and was printed in the 
same year, London, 8vo, 

[Correspondence of Georgo III with Lord 
North, edited by W. B. Donne, 1887 ; Walpolo’s 
Memoirs of the Beign of George [IT, 1845; Wal- 
pole’s Journal of the Beign of George III, 1889 ; 
von. xiv. 


| Walpole’s Letters, 1857-9 ; Chatham Corre- 
spondence, 1838-40; Political Memoranda of 
Francis, fifth Duke of Laods (Camden Soc.); 
Sir N. W. Wraxalt’s Hist, and Posthumous 
Memoirs, 1884; Duke of Buckingham's Court 
and Cabinets of George III, 1853, vol. i. ; Lord 
Albemarle’s Momairs of the Marquis of Bodt- 
ingham, 1852; Lord John Bussell’s Memorials 
of 0. J. Fox, 1863, vols. i. and ii.; Trevelyan’s 
Early History of C. J. Fox, 1880 ; Sir G. 0. 
Lewis’s Administrations of Great Britain, 1804, 
pp. 1-84; Lord Brougham’s Historical Sketches 
of the Statesmen of George III, 1839, i. 48-89, 
301-7 ; History of Lord North’s Administration, 
1781-2, Lord Mahon’s History of England, 
186 1—4, vols. v. vi. and vii ; Loeky’t History of 
England, 1 882-7, vols. iii. iv. and v. ; May’s 
Constitutional History ot England, 1876; Col- 
lins’s Peerage of England, 1812, iv. 481-6; 
Doyle's Official Baronage, 1886, ii, 87-90 ; 
Hasted's History of Kent, 1709, iv. 190-1 ; Offi- 
cial Return of Lists of Members of Parliament, 
pt ii. pp. 116, 129, 141, 161, 164, 164,107, 180, 
188, 192, anti 193; Foster’s Alumni Oxonimses, 
1716-1886, pp. 1028-0; Historical Bogister, vol. 
xvii. Cbron. Diary, p. 19; Haydn’s Book of Dig- 
nities, 1890.] G. F. B. B. 

NORTH, FREDERICK, fifth East, of 
Guilford (1760-1827), philhsllene, third 
and youngest son of Frederick, second earl ol 
Guilford [q. v,], by Anne, daughter of George 
Speke, was born on 7 Feb. 1766, He wae 
extremely delicate, and passed most of his 
childhood in foreign health resorts. He was, 
however, Tot a time at Eton, and on 18 Oct. 
1782 matriculated at Oxford, where he was 
student of Christ Church, was created D.O.L. 
on 6 July 1793, and received the same degree 
by diploma on 30 Oct. 1819, By patent of 
18 Deo. 1779 he was appointed to the office 
of chamberlain of the exchequer, a sinecure 
which he held until 10 Oot. 1820. At Ox- 
ford North became an accomplished Greoian 
and an enthusiastic philhallene. After a 
tear in Spain (17S8) he travelled in the 
Ionian arohipelago, acquired a competent 
knowledge or the vernacular language, and, 
after a careful examination of the points 
at issue between the eastern and western 
churches, was raeeivod into the former at 
Oorfu on 28 Jan, 1791. In the same year, 
on the conclusion of the peace of Galatz, 
he evinced his accomplishment in classical 
Greek by the composition of a scholarly 
and spirited Pindaric ode in honour of the 
Empress Catherine, a few copies of which, 
inscribed AiVnrtpfnp Etpijvo»rm$, were printed 
ot Leipzig, 4te; reprinted at Athens, ed. 
Papadopoulos Brotos, 1846, 8v6. 

On the succession of his eldest brother, 
George Augustus, to the peerage as third 
earl of Guilford, North succeeded, 21 Sept, 

B B 
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1792, to his seat in the House of Commons for 
the pocket borough of Banbury, which, how- 
ever, he vacated on being appointed, 6 March 
1794, to the comptrollership of the customs 
in the port of London. The same year he 
was elected fellow of the Royal Society, and 
probably about the same time member of the 
Eumelean Club. 

During the British occupation of Corsica, 
1795-0, North held the office of secretary of 
state to the viceroy, Sir Gilbert Elliot [q. v.] 
In 1798 he was appointed governor of our 
recently acquired dominion in Ceylon, and 
towards the end of the year arrived at 
Colombo. Kandy was still independent, and 
thither, in the summer of 1800, North sent 
General MeDowal, with an imposing display 
of troops, on a mission to the king, by whom 
he was received with apparent graciousness. 
Soon after McDowal’s return to Colombo, 
however, his Kandion majesty made exten- 
sive preparations for war, which North neu- 
tralised by declaring war himself (29 Jan. 
1803). MeDowal occupied Kandy without 
encountering serious resistance, but was com- 
pelled by jungle fever to withdraw, leaving 
a small force to garrison the town. Deduced 
hy fever, the garrison was surprised and 
massacred hy the natives during the night, 
23-4 June 1803. A desultory war followed, 
with varying success ; and before the con- 
clusion of peace North’s term of office had 
expired (July 1805). He was succeeded by 
Sir Thomas Maitland [q.v.] 

Notwithstanding the war, North had im- 
proved the revenue, established a system of 
public instruction, and reformed tbe law by 
t.he abolition of religious disabilities, tor- 
ture, peculation, and other incident b of the 
old rfgimc. His humane and beneficent sway 
was Iho more grateful to the natives by con- 
trast with the brutality and corruption of 
the Dutch governors, and he quitted the 
island amid general regret, 

North spent the next few years in travel 
on the continent of Europo,' which he tra- 
versed diagonally, from Spain to Russia. 
He also revisited Italy (lSlO) and Greece 
(1811), returning to England in 1813. In 
the following year he was elected the first 
president (jrpiieSpnr) of a society for the pro- 
motion of culture (Erntpla rav 0Aopov<rosv) 
founded at Athens. 

He acknowledged the honour, and accepted 
the office in a letter equally remarkable for 
the ardour of its philhellenism and thopurity 
of its Attic, which was afterwards published 
in 'Epfirjs 6 Adyior, 1819, pp. 179-80. On the 
establishment of the British protectorate 
over the Ionian Islands, North devoted him- 
self, in concert with his friend Count Capo- 


distrios, to a scheme for founding on Ionian 
university, a cause which he was the letter 
able to promote upon his succession to the 
earldom of Guilford, on the death of his elder 
brother, Francis, the fourth earl, 28 Jan 
1817, On 26 Oct, 1819 he was created knight 

f raud cross of the order of St. Michael mi 
t. George by the prince regent, who, on his 
accession to the throne, nominated him <1pv M „ 
or chan cellor of the projected university! A. 
site was procured in Ithaca, hut was after- 
wards abandoned for one in Corfu, in de- 
ference to the views of Lord High- commis- 
sioner Sir Thomas Maitland [q. v.j, in whose 
lifetime the scheme made little progress, His 
successor, Sir Frederick Adamfq. v .], proved 
more sympathetic, and under his auspices, on 
29 May 1824, the Ionian University, with 
four faculties, a professoriate, and Guilford 
as chancellor, was solomnly inaugurated in 
Corfu. For some years Guilford resided in 
the university, on which he lavished much 
money. lie also placed in the library several 
rich collections of printed books, MS8., 
scientific apparatus, and sulphur casts of 
antique modallions. His enthusiasm, and 
especially Ms practice of wearing the clas- 
sical costume adopted as the academic dress 
habitually and all the year round, excited 
much ridicule in England, whither he was 
recalled by tho state of his health in 1827. 
He died on 14 Oot in that year, at the house 
of his nephew, the Earl of Sheffield, in 
St. James’B Square, having received the com- 
munion according to the Greek rite from the 
hands of the chaplain to the Russian em- 
bassy (cf. the olegant canzone by T. J. Mathias 
fn. v.], * Per la Morte di Federico North,’ 
Naples and London, 1827, 8vo). His collec- 
tions at Corfu, which ho had bequeathed to 
the university, were recovered hy his exe- 
cutors, in consequence of the failure of the 
university to comply with certain conditions 
annoxed to the bequest. 

He was a brilliant conversationalist and 
linguist ; he wrote and spoke German, French, 
Spanish, Italian, and Romaic with ease; he 
read Russian, and throughout life maintained 
Ms familiarity with the olaBsics unimpaired. 
Two busts of him by the sculptors Prosalondes 
and Calosguros, both natives of Corfu, were 
made shortly before his death. Some manu- 
scripts from Guilford’s collections, with the 
catalogue, are preservod in the British Mu- 
seum, Add. MSS. 8220, 20016-17, 20086-7, 
27480-1 (cf. Cat. MSS. Fred. Com. de Guil- 
ford, fol.) 

[IfoiraSoiriidAou Bperou BioypoupiK&-!ffriipii<h 
hropvipara wept rov nipi]TOs ipsfieptmv TuAipiipS, 
'AOt/vais, 1846 ; Journal of William, Lord Auck- 
land (1861); Tevpyltu UpoanKirSov 'A rMvra 
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itpopwvra tMv K3.T& tB Siyfia TT}s opOoS6£ou 
fVitAij trios fJdirruJW tow 677X01) ijnXeXXiji/os 
ttipirros TutAtpopB, tv Kcpttipa, 1879 ; Gent. Mag. 
1827. pt. ii. pp. 461, 648; Revue Ettcydo- 
pidique, Paris, 1828, xxxvii. 260-8 ; Antologia, 
Florence, 1828, xxix. 182-6; Nichols's Lit. 
Anscd. ii. 638 ; Illustr.Lit. v. 481 ; Phil. Trans. 
1794, p. 8; Sir Gilbert Elliot’s Life, 1874, i. 
235, ii. 99 ; Klose’s Leben Pascal Pnoli, 1863 ; 
Pari. Hist. 1792-4 ; Asiatic Ann. Reg. 1799 
Chron. p. 126, 1802 pp. 62-3, 1803 pp. 13-14, 
1804 ‘War in Ceylon’ and Chron. pp. 6-60, 
1806 pp. 67-99; Cordiner’s Description of 
Ceylon, i. 84 ; Philslethes’s History of Ceylon, 
pp. 144, et seq.; Add. MSS, 20191 f 38, 28654 
fir 26—6 ; Kirkpatrick Sharpe’s Letters, ii. 110- 
111 ; Nicolas’s British Knighthood, iv., St Mich, 
and St. Geo. Chron. List, p. x ; Leake's Travels 
in the Morea, iii. 266, and Travels in Northern 
Greece, i. 184; Palumbo, Carteggio di Maria 
Carolina con Lady Emma Hamilton, 1877, pp. 
162-3 ; Sitzungsberichts der pkilosopliisch-hU- 
torischen Cl.isse dnr kaiserlichen Academia dor 
Wissenschaften, 1892, Band cxxvii. 221.1 

J. M. E, 

NORTH, GEORGE (Jl. 1680), translator, 
describes himself as ‘gentleman’ on the 
title-pages of liis books. His chief patron 
was Sir Christopher Hatton. His publica- 
tions were : 1. ‘ The Description of Swed- 
land, Gotland, and Finland, the aunoient 
estato of theyi- Kynges, the most horrible and 
incredible tiranny of the second Ohristiern, 
kyng of Denmarlce, agaynst the Swecions. 

. , , Collected . . . oute of Sebastian Moun- 
ster’ (London, by John Awdeley), 1601; 
dedicated to Thomas Steuokley, esq. 2. ‘The 
Philosopher of the Court, written by Phil- 
bert of Vienna in Champaigns, and Eng- 
lished by George North, gentleman . , . 
London, by Henry Binneman for Lucas 
Harrison and George Byshop, Anno 1676 
dedicated to Christopher Hatton, with pre- 
fatory verses by John Danioll and William 
Hitchcock, gent. 3. ‘ The Stage of Popish 
Toyes; containing both tragioall and comicall 
parteB, played by the Romishe roysters of 
former age, notably describing them by 
degrees in their colours . . . collected out 
of St. Stephanus in his Apologio upon 
Herodotus, compyled by G. N.’ (London, 
by Henry Binneman, 1681 ; dedicated to 
Sir Christopher Hatton. A copy of each 
work is in the British Museum. 

[Brit. Mus. Cat.] S. L. 

NORTH, GEORGE (1710-1772), numis- 
matist, horn in 1710, was the son or George 
North, citizen and pewterer, who resided m 
ornear Aldersgate Street, London, He was 
educated at St. Paul’s School, and in 1726 
entered Corpus Ohristi College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1728, M.A. 1744, 


Ho was ordained deacon in 1729, and went 
J to officiate as curate at Codicote in Hertford- 
shire, near Welwyn, a village of which he 
was also curate. In 1743 he was presented 
to the vicarage of Codicote, and held this 
small living, which was not worth more than 
807. a year, until his death. In 1744 he 
was appointed chaplain to Lord Cathcart. 
North was a diligent student of English 
coins, of which he possessed a small collec- 
tion. He corresponded on English numis- 
matics and antiquities with Dr. Ducarel, and 
many of his letters ore printed in Nichols’s 
‘Literary Anecdotes’ (v. 427 ff). He first 
attracted the attention of Francis Wise and 
other antiquaries by ‘ An Answer to a 
Scandalous Libel intituled The Imperti- 
nence and Imposture of modern Antiquaries 
displayed, ’ published anonymously in 1741, 
in answer to ABplin, vicar of Banbury (cf. 
Nichois, Lit. Ilhiatr. iv. 439). In 1742 he 
was eleoted a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. He was also a member of the 
Spalding Society (Nichois, Lit. Anecd. vi. 
103). In 1762 he published ‘Remarks on 
some Conjectures,’ &c. (London, 4to), in an- 
swer to a paper by Charles Clarke on a coin 
found at Elthnm [see Claekh, Chaiu.es, d. 
1767]. In this pamphlet North discussed 
the standard and purity of early English 
coins. In 1760 he made a tour in the west 
of England, visiting Dorchester, Wilton, and 
Stonehenge, but from this time suffered much 
from illneBB. During an illness about 1706 
a number of his papers were burnt by his 
own direction. He died on 17 June 1772, 
aged 65, at his parsonage-house at Codicote, 
and was buried at the east end of Codicote 
churchyard. 

North is described (cf. Niohods, lit. Anec- 
dotes, v. 469) as ‘ a well-looking, jolly man,’ 

' much valued by his acquaintance.’ He was 
never married. He left his library and his 
coins to Dr. Askew and Dr, Lort, the latter 
being his executor. Among his hooks was a 
manuscript account of Saxon and English 
coins by North with drawings by Hodsol. 
This came, ultimately, into the possession of 
Rogers Ruding [q. v.J, who also acquired two 
lates engraved by North to accompany a 
issertation (never completed) on the coins 
of Henry III (Ruding, of the Coinage, 

i. 186, ii. 176). North also oompiled ‘A 
Table of English Silver Coins from the Con- 
quest to the Commonwealth, with Remarks.’ 
A transcript of this by Dr. Gifford was in 
1780 in the collection of Tutet. North’s 
notes on Ames's 1 Typographical Antiquities ’ 
were made use of by Herbert. 

North drew up the sale catalogues for the 
coin collections of the Earl of Oxford (1742) 
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and of Dr, Mead (1V56) ; ho also catalogued, 
in 1744, West’s series of Saxon coins and 
Dr. Ducarel’s English coins, A paper on 
Arabic numerals in England, written by 
North in 1748, was published by Gough in 
the ‘ Archieologia ’ (x. 860). 

[Nichols’s Lit. Illustrations and Lit. Anecdotes, 
especially v. 426 if., based on an account by Dr. 
Lort ; on the account of North in Dole’s MSS. 
see Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. y. 468 »,] W. W. 

NORTH, Sie JOHN (1651P-1697), scholar 
and soldier, born about 1651, was the eldest 
son of Roger, second baron North [q. v.], of 
Kirtling or Oartelage, Combridgeshu'e.by his 
wife Winifred, daughter of Richard, lord 
Rich, widow of Sir Henry Dudley, lint. 
( Visitation of Nottingham, Harl, Sac. Publ. 
iv. 82). In November 1502, ‘ being then of 
immature age,’ he was matriculated fellow- 
commoner of Poterhouse, of which college his 
grandfather, Edward, first baron N orth [q. v.], 
was a benefactor. Young North was enir listed 
to the caro of John Whitgift, who instructed 
him in good learning and Christian manners 
(Steyib, Whitgift, p. 14). He migrated to 
Trinity College in 1607, when Whitgift be- 
came master of Trinity, and in November 
1669 tooli the oath as a scholar of the uni- 
versity. On 19 April 1572 the senate passed 
a graco that his six years’ study in hwmaniori- 
bus literis might suffice for his inception in. 
arts, and on 6 May he was admitted M.A. 
On this occasion the corporation presented 
him with gifts of wine and sugar, at a cost 
of 38s. Qd. (Coorim, Annals of Cambridge, 

. 807). On Friday, after the nativity of St. 

ohn the Baptist, 1672, ha was made a free 
burgess and elected an alderman of Cam- 
bridge. In 167 6, in accordance with the ous- 
tom of the times, he travelled in Italy, being 
away for (wo yeais and two months, at a 
cost to his father of 49 1. 10s. 

In 1679, after the union of Utrecht, North 
went to the Netherlands with Sir John 
Norris (1647 P-1697) [q. v.], and took service 
as a volunteer in the cause of the provinces. 
He returned to England in 1680, and pro- 
bably married. He may be the Mr. North who 
visited Poland in 1681 {Deb, Diary, p. 19), 
and who, after returning in 1682, bad an 
audience of the queen, who had boen sump- 
tuously entertained at Kirtling in 1678. He 
was returned M.P. for Cambridgeshire to the 
fifth parliament of Elizabeth in 1684. He 
again went to the Netherlands with Leicester 
and Sidney late in 1686. At Flushing he had 
a violent quarrel with one W ebbe, whoee eyes 
ho attempted to gouge out in a desperate 
encounter. Webbe appealed to Leicester as 
supreme governor, but he strangely decided 


that, as both were Englishmen, the matter 
was in the queen’s cognisance. North then 
returned to England, and sat for Cambridge- 
shire in ihe sixth parliament of Elizabeth 
which met in October 1683 j and again in the 
seventh, which was summoned for Novembei 
1687, hut was prorogued to February less 
(Returns of Members ; Willis, Not. Pari 
lii. pt. 2, pp. 99, 108, 118). He went a third 
time to the Netherlands, and joined the 
enemy in 1697, ‘for religion’s sake only j’ but 
sent information to his rather of certain plots 
formed against the queen by 1 one Mr. Aron- 
dell [see Ahuitobli,, Thomas, first Loan 
Aeujjbell oe Waebottk] ? who had been 
created a count of the empire ’ (Black, Cat. 
Ashmol. MSS. p. 1461). He died in Flanders 
during his father’s lifetime, 6 June 1697 
(Bakeh, Northampton, i. 627). A fine 
monument was erected to Mb memory by his 
widow in the church of ‘ St. Gregory hy 
Paul’s.’ 

lie married Dorothy, daughter and heiress 
of Sir Valontine Dale, LL.D., master of the 
requests, by whom lie had issue: Dudley, 
third boron North [q. v.], godson of the Earl 
of Leicester; Elizabeth, wife of William, 
son of Sir Jerome Horsey; Sir John North, 
K.B.; Gilbert; Roger [q. v.], the navigator; 
and Mary, wife of Sir Francis Coningsby of 
South Mimms, Hertfordshire. 

There is a picture of Sir John nt Wroxton 
Abbey, Oxfordshire, showing him with fair 
hair, ruff, and light brocaded dress; and 
there is another portrait by the younger 
Oroinus at Wnldershare. 

[In addition to authorities citod, Cooper's 
Alhenco Oant.; Hoofd’s Ned. Hist. vii. 1 32 (the 
other roforemcos in Hoofd probably relate to th« 
second Baron North, with whom the son is some- 
times confused in Dutch works); VanderAa's 
Biog. Woordonboock, xiii. art. ‘ North ; ’ Collins’s 
Poerugo; Dngdale’s Baronage ; Cal, State Papers, 
1647-1680, p. 447.] E. C. M. 

NORTH, JOHN, D.D. (1046-1688), pro- 
fessor of Greek and master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, fifth son of Dudley, fourth haron 
N orth [q. v.l, by Anne, his wife, daughter of 
Sir Charles Montagu [q. v.l, was born in Lon- 
don on 4 Sept. 1645, ana educated at tko 

S 'ammar school of Bury St. Edmunds under 
r. Stevens, a staunch royalist, who is said 
to have shown a strong partiality for his pro- 
mising pupil, In 1661 he entered at Jesus 
College, Cambridge, of which college John 
Pearson [q.v,], afterwards bishop of Chester, 
had been appointed master at the Restora- 
tion, He was a diligent student from his 
boyhood, and, after proceeding to the usual 
degrees, he was made fellow or his college in 
September 1666, and begun to get together 
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a hugs library, which, he continued to add to 
during all his life, 'Greek,’ says his brother 
Roger, ‘became almost -vernacular to him,’ 
But his studies appear to have ranged over 
a large surface, and he was a personal friend 
of Sir Isaac Newton, who had entered at 
Trinity at the same time that North ma- 
triculated at Jesus. He did not get on well 
with the fellows of his college, and seldom 
attended the oommon room, preferring to 
associate with those who were students like 
himself, or with the young men of birth and 
social position, with whom he felt more at 
ease (CoorER, Annals of Cambridge, iii. 619). 
When Charles II was at Newmarket in the 
summer of 1668, North was appointed to 
preach before the king, probably out of com- 
pliment to his father, who had succeeded to 
the barony of North and the estate of Kitt- 
ling, near Newmarket, during the previous 
year. The sermon was printed in 1671, and 
the preacher received more than the usual 
compliments for his performance. About this 
time Archbishop Sheldon [q.v.] gave the 
young man the sinecure living of Llandinam 
in Montgomeryshire, which necessitated his 
vacating his fellowship, and he thereupon 
migrated to Trinity College, attracted thither 
chiefly by his friendship with Isaac Barrow, 
who shortly afterwards became master of the 
college. Newton, too, was then in residence 
at Trinity, having succeeded Barrow as Lu- 
casian professor of mathematics. In 1672 
Thomas Gale (1686 P-1706) [q.v.] resigned 
the professorship of Greek in the university, 
andNorth was thereupon appointed his suc- 
cessor in the chair j and on his brother, Sir 
Francis North [q. v.], becoming attorney- 
general, he was made clerk of the closet, and 
in January 1678 was preferred to a stall in 
Westminster. The road to high preferment 
was now opening to him, and he was for- 
tunate enough to be taken into favour by 
the Duke of Lauderdale, who entertained 
greatadmirationforhisabilities. 0n30 March 
1676 lie preached before the king on the last 
occasion when the Duke of York attended 
the Chapel Royal ; and Evelyn, who was 
present, seems to have been impressed by 
the manner and appearance of such a ' very 
young hut learned and excellent person,’ 
That same summer the Duke of Lauder- 
dale was entertained by the university of 
Cambridge, and on this occasion North, 
in compliment to his patron, was made 
doctor of divinity. Little more than a 
year after this (J May 1677) Barrow died 
suddenly in London, and North succcodod 
him as master of Trinity. His mastership 
of the college does not appear to have 
been a source of much happiness to him. 


The fellows exhibited no great cordiality to- 
wards him, and disagreements occurred, 
which Roger North passes over very lightly, 
as if the less said about them the better. 

North inherited from his predecessor the 
task of providing for the construction of 
the new library which Barrow had begun. 
This appears to have been roofed in during 
North's mastership, hut was not completed 
till several years later. North’s health began 
to break down soon after he became master 
of Trinity, and for the last four years of his 
life his condition became more and more 
deplorable. Mind and body gave way to- 
gether^ and after suffering from paralysis 
and epileptic fits, which obscured and en- 
feebled his intellect, he Buccumbed at laet 
to apoplexy at Cambridge in April 1683, 
and was buried in the college chapel, where 
a small tablet with his initials, ‘ J.N./ serves 
as his only monument. There can bB no 
doubt that North read himself to death, 
and overtaxed powers which appear to have 
been of a high order. The result was that 
he left nothing behind him, and he woe wise 
in ordering ou hie manuscripts to he de- 
stroyed. When Thomas Gale published his 
' Opuscule Mythologica Ethica et Physica ’ 
in 1671. North contributed a Latin trans- 
lation or the fragment of 1 Pythagoras,’ and 
added some illustrative notes ; and in 1673 
he issued from the Cambridge press an octavo 
entitled ‘PlatonieDialogi Seleoti,’ which is 
said 1 0 ho a very worthless production. These 
are all that remain as the fruits of his omni- 
vorous learning. It must he remembered, 
however, that he waa only twenty-eight when 
he became professor of Greek in the univer- 
sity, and that he died in his thirty-eighth 
year, with hiB faculties impaired. There is a 
picture of him at Rougham Hall in Norfolk, 
painted when he was a boy by Blemwell, a 
friend of Sir Peter Lely; it waa the only 
portrait that he ever allowed to he executed. 
Roger North lias handed down his name to 
posterity in a biography that must be ac- 
cepted as a literary curiosity. 

[Lives of the Norths, vol. ii, ; Evelyn’s DLry, 
sub anno, 1676 ; Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge, 
iii. 628; Roger North’s Autobiography; He 
Neve's Fasti ; Willis and Clark’s Architectural 
History of the University of Cambridge ii. 632, 
et seq.J A. J. 

NORTH, MARIANNE (1830-1890), 
flower-paiuter, bom at Hastings, 24 Oct, 
1880, was the eldest daughter of Frederick 
North of Rougham, Norfolk, by Janet, eldest 
daughter of Sir John Maijoribanks, and 
widow of Robert Shuttleworth of Gawthorpe 
Hall, Lancashire. The Norths were descend- 
ants of Roger North [q. v.], author of the 
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‘ Lives,’ Roger’s grandson, Fountain North, 
■was cruelly treated by bis father, ran away 
to sea, and upon inheriting the property de- 
stroyed the old house at Rougham, which 
had been tho scene of his misery, and took a 
houso at Hastings. Frederick North, Foun- 
tain's grandson, lived at Hastings, for which 
he became member in 1830, He voted for the 
Reform Bill, but after 1832 waR compelled 
by ill-health to retire from parliament. Ilis 
daughter says I hat he was the ‘ one idol and 
iriend of her life,’ Her early days were 
passed between Hastings, Gawthorpe Hall, 
and the old farmhouse at Rougham, which 
had once been the laundry of the hall. At 
Hastings the Norths saw many friends j but 
in the country they lived a quiet, open-air 
life, and Miss North, though lor a time at a 
school in Norwich, was not over educatud, 
She had a strong love of music, and at an 
early age took to paint ing flowers, She was 
trainedin singing Dy Madame Sainton-Dolby 
[q. v.], but tho failure of a fine voice led her 
to devote herself entirely to painting. Aft or 
a stay on the continent from 1 847 to I860, 
sho took some lessons infiower-paintingfrom 
a Miss van Fowinltol and from 'Valentino 
Bartholomew [q. v.] Her father was elected 
M.P. for Hastings in 1854, and her mother 
died 17 .Tan. 1855. Mr. North then took a flat 
in Victoria Street, London, and after 1860, 
having given up the house at Rouglmm to 
his son, he made several tours on tho conti- 
nent with Ilia daughter. Sho made many 
sketches, and at home took great pleasure in 
the garden at Hostings. In 18(55 Mr. North 
lost Mb seat, and made a long tour with his 
daughter in Syria and Egypt, lie was re- 
elected in 1808, hut his health was breaking, 
and be died 29 Oct. 1809. 

Miss North now resolved to carry out an 
old project for painting the flora of more ro- 
mote countries. Between July 1871 and 
June 1872 she visited Cnnada, the United 
States, and Jamaica. Later in the same 
summer she started for Brazil, where she 
spent much of her time drawing in a reiuoto 
forest hut. She returned in Sopt ember 1873. 
In tho spring of 1875 sho visited Teneriffo, 
and in tho following August began a journey 
round the world. After staying in California, 
Japan, Borneo, Java, and Coylon, she reached 
England in March 1877. In September 1 878 
she soiled for Lidia, and after an extensive 
tour there returned to England in March 
1879. nor drawings now attracted so many 
visitors that she found it convenient to ex- 
hibit them at a room in Conduit Street dur- 
ing tho summor, She then offered to present 
thorn to tho botanical gardens at Kew, and 
to build a gallery for thoir reception at her j 


own expense. James Fergusson (1 808-1886') 
[q. v.] prepared designs for a building, which 
was at once begun. Upon the suggestion of 
Charles Darwin that she ought to paint the 
Australian vegetation, she sailed m April 
1880 for Borneo, and thence to Australia and 
New Zealand. She returned to England by 
California in the summer of 1886, when the 
gallery was ready to receive her paintings 
and after a year’s hard work it was opened 
to the public on 9 July 1882. Within a 
month two thousand copies of the catalogue 
were sold. She at once started for South 
Africa, ret urning in J une 1883, when a room 
was added to the gallery. The following 
winter was spent at the Seychelles, and 
during 1881-6 she made her last journey, to 
paint araucarias in Chili. Jiofore leaving 
she received a letter from tho queen express 
ing regret that there were no means of offi- 
cially recognising her generosity. A year 
was span! alter her last return in rearranging 
tho Ivow gallery. Ilor health had suflered 
severely during her last journeys, and in 
1 880 slio took a house at Alderley, Glouces- 
tershire, in a beautiful country, where she 
could live quietly and devote herself to her 
garden. Many i’rionds sent her plants from 
all quarters. Ilor health was, however, 
rapidly failing, and sho suffered from a dis- 
ease produced by her exposure to unhealthy 
climates. She died on 30 Aug. 1890, and 
was buried at Alderley. 

Miss North’s singular charm of character is 
sufficiently proved by the welcome which sho 
everywhere received, when travelling alone 
in the wildest and remotest districts. The 
letters published by her Bisler show the re- 
finement, quiet dignity, and love of natural 
beauty, which won the affection of her hosls 
as her energy gainod their respect. Iler 
paintings are valuable for artistic merits, but 
still more for the fidelity with which they 
preserve a Tecord of vegetation now often 
disappearing. Five species, four of which 
she first made known in Europe, have been 
named ufl er her. 

[Recollections of a Ihippy Life, being the 
Autobiography of Marianne North, editod by her 
sistor, Mi's. John Addington Symonds, 2 vols. 
8vo, London, 1892, A volume of 1 Further Re- 
collections ’ appeared in 1893. See rIso bio- 
g' aphical notieo prefixed to tho fifth edition of the 
Official Guido to tho North Gallery ] L. 8. 

NORTH, ROGER, second BaeoitNobtk 
(1630-1000), was born in 1530, probably at 
ICirtling in Cambridgeshire, tlion the home 
of his father Edward, first baron North [q. v.]i 
Sir Thomas North [q. y.] was his youngest 
brother. Ho is supposed to hnyo completed 
his oducation at Petorhouse, Cambridge, lie 
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was early introduced by his father to the 
court, and appears to have entered eagerly 
into its amusements, especially that of tilting, 
in which he excelled. “While still a youth, 
the Princess Elizabeth tied round his arm at 
n tournament a scarf of red silk, This he is 
represented as wearing in the fineportraitnow 
the property of Lord North atWroxton, 

In 1666 he was elected knight of the shire 
for the county of Cambridge, and was re- 
elected to sit m the parliaments of 1668 and 
1663 for the same county, which he con- 
tinued to represent until, on the death of his 
father in 1664, he took his seat in the House 
of Lords. He was among the knights of the 
Bath created at the coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth, and in July of the same year was, 
with the Earl of Ormonde and Sir John Per- 
rot [q. v.], one of the challengers at the grand 
tournament in Greenwich Pork. In February 
1669 Sir William Cecil wrotB to Archbishop 
Parker, begging that the bearer of the letter, 
Sir Roger North, might have a dispensation 
from fasting in Lent, * in consideration of 
his evil estate of health, and the danger that 
might follow if he should be restrained to 
eating of fish.’ In 1664, on his succession 
to his father’s title, he set himself diligently 
to the management of his estates and domes- 
tic affairs. In 1668 he was elected aider- 
man and free burgess of the town of Cam- 
bridge. 

After North had spent two years in Wal- 
singham’e house, in some ollicial capacity 
(Liou), he was sent, in 1668, with the Earl 
of Sussex, on an embassy to "Vienna, to invest 
the Emperor Maximilian with the order of 
the Garter. The Archduke Charles was then 
paying court to Elizabeth, and it is said that 
North, in the interest of Leicester, sought to 
discourage the suit by putting forward an 
opinion that the queen would never marry. 
But ou hie return he was commissioned to 
present her with the archduke's portrait. 

In May 1669 North, as a commissioner of 
musters for the county of Cambridge, threat- 
ened to enrol the servants of scholars of the 
university. On an appeal to the lords of 
the council, it was decided that the scholars’ 
servants were privileged to exemption. ^ On 
20 Nov. in the same year he was appointed 
lord-lieutenant and custos rotuloram of Cam- 
bridgeshire and tlio Isle of Ely. In Janu- 
ary 1672 ho was one of the six-and-twenty 
peers who, with the Earl of Shrewsbury as 
president, were summoned to Westminster 
Hall at two days’ notice to sit as judges on 
the trial of Thomas Howard, fourth Duke of 
Norfolk [q. v.] Tho duke was condemned 
to death. Fresh duties were soon thrown 
upon North by his appointment to the high 


stewardship of the town of Cambridge ; and 
in the exercise of his authority he often came 
into collision with the university. The latter 
made a remonstrance as to the countenance 
North— who was a great patron of players — 
gave to certain strollers who had performed 
at Chesterton in defiance of the vice-chan- 
cellor’s prohibition. 

It has been stated that North was on one 
occasion employed on a special mission to 
the court of Charles IX of France, but dates 
and details are wanting. A better known 
embassy was that of 1674, when, on the 
death of Charles IX, he was sent as ambas- 
sador extraordinary with letters of congratu- 
lation to Henry III on his accession, and of 
condolence to the queen-mother. North was 
also charged with the more delicate task of 
demanding a larger measure of toleration for 
the Huguenots, and of negotiating for a re- 
newal or the treaty of BIois (first concluded 
in 1672), which provided that the sovereigns 
of England and France should assist each 
other when assailed, on every occasion and 
for every cause, not excepting t hat of religion. 

North found an able anti loyal supporter 
in Hr. (afterwards Sir) Valentine Dale [q. v.], 
master of requests, then resident ambassador 
at the court of France. But Ilenry and 
his mother were difficult to deal with. 
On some public occasion, moreover, the 
gentlemen of the English embassy were 
treated with rudeness by the Due de Guise, 
and it was reported to North that two female 
dwarfs had been incited to mimic Queen 
Elizabeth for tho amusement of Catherine 
de’ Medioi and her ladies. To crown all, a 
buffoon drssBed in imitation of Henry "VIII 
was introduced before the court in the pre- 
sence of North and his suite. In spite of 
such annoyances, North’s tact won him 
golden opinions j while his perfect mastpry 
of the Italian tongue stood him in good 
stead with Catherine de’ Medioi and the king, 
who found pleasure in conversing with him 
in it. In November 1674 he set sail for Eng- 
land. Ha received 1,1017. for his expenses. 
Notwithstanding much discouragement, liis 
mission was not in the end unfruitful. Ou 
80 April 1676 the king of France solemnly 
renewed the treaty of Blois. 

Soon after his return to England, North 
was directed by the queen to negotiate with 
Bishop Cox of Ely, in her behali, for a lease 
of the bishop’s manor and park of Somers- 
liam. The bishop had previously evaded the 
queen’s request for the estate, and a bitter 
quarrel followed betweon him and North. 
Somer&ham was not then surrendered either 
to the queen or to North j but on the death 
of the bishop in 1681 it came into Eliza- 
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belt’s possession, and she retained it for her 
own purposes, together with the whole of his 
episcopal estates, for fourteon years. North 
himself bore no malice to Bishop Cox. In 
1680 he made a present to the bishop’s son 
Roger, to whom he had previously stood 
sponsor, and whom he always treated as a 
friend. 

In May 1677 he purchased the house and 
estate of Mildonhall in Suffolk, with the 
lease of some lands adjoining. North fre- 
quently led a country fife at Kirtling ; but 
a running footman at these seasons was 
always kept to bring him the nows from 
London. He visited the Earl of Leicester 
at Kenilworth, and enjoyed very confidential 
relations with the earl. In September 1678 
he attended Leicester's private marriage to 
the Countess of Essex. 

In July 1678 he paid a visit to Buxton, 
and in September the queen paid a memo- 
rable visit to Kirtling while on her progress 
from Norfolk. She arrived bofore supper on 
1 Sept., leaving after dinner on the 3rd. 
North had bean long buBy with preparations 
for her coming. The bauqueting-house was 
improved, new kitchens built, and there was 
a great ‘trymming upp of obambers and 
other rowmos.’ The ceremonies of reception, 
over, an oration was pronounced l>y a gentle- 
man of Cambridge, and ‘ a stately and i'ayre 
cuppo ’ presented from the university in the 
presence of tbe assembled guests. Lord 
North's minstrels played her in to supper ; 
Leicester’s minstrels, too, were there to 
swell the hand, together with his cooks. 
The amount of provisions consumod during 
the visit was enormous. A cartload ana 
two horseloads of oysters, with endless 
variety of sea and river fish, and birds with- 
out number j while the cellars at Kirtling' 
supplied seventy-four hogsheads of Leer, two 
tuns of ale, six hogsheads of claret, one hogs- 
head of white wine, twenty gallons of sack, 
and six gallons of hippocras. 

On the day after her arrival the queen 
was entertained with a joust in the park, and 
within doors her host played, cards with her, 
losing in courtier-like fashion. After dinner, 
on 3 Sept., she passed to Sir Gilos Aling- 
ton's, North presenting her before she left 
with a jewel worth 120 1 ,, and following 
the court to the end of the progress. lie re- 
turned to Kirtling on 20 Sept. During the 
progress he quarrelled with the Earl of Sus- 
sex, lord chamberlain, in presence of the 
queen, Leicester wrote to Burgliley that 
riie strife was ! sudden and passionatt.’ 
Elisabeth took upon herself the office of 
mediator. On 1-1 Sept. 1683 North was 
among the mourners at tho funeral of liie 


friend Francis, second Earl of Bedford, which 
took place with great pomp at Chenies, In 
February 1684 he complained to the lord- 
treasurer of the conduct of the two chief 
justices, especially of AndetBon, whom he 
colls ‘ the hottost man that ever sat in judv- 
motil,’ for their discourtesy in crediting him- 
self and other magistrates of the county, in 
open court, with a miscarriage of justice in 
consequence of their ignorance of the law. In 
May the same year he was appointed to act, 
with Sir Francis Hinde, John Hutton, and 
Fitz-Rafe Chamberlains, ae her majesty 1 !, 
deputy commissionerto inquire intoaudsettle 
all disputes on tho subject of keeping horsei 
and brood mares in the county of Oambridae 
and the Isle of Ely. 

In October 1686,onLeicest er’s appointment 
as captain-general of the English forces sent 
to assist the Dutch in thoir struggle for in- 
dependence, North volunteered for service 
1 ogether with his Bon Ilenry, and followed 
Leicester to Holland. He distinguished him- 
self greatly in the campaign. Leicester 
applied, unsuccessfully, for tho governorship 
of tho Brill for North, ‘who hath bine very 
painfull and forward in all these services 
from tho beginning, and his yeres mete for 
it.’ Leico&lor also wrote 1 o Walsingham and 
to Burgliley in North’s interest, requesting 
that lie might either ho placed on the com- 
mission for tho states, or have leave to return 
to England. But his health improved, and, 
after liis rule as e from at t on dunce at the Hague, 
ho choso to remain in the Netherlands. ‘I 
desiro that her Mnjosty may know,’ he said, 
‘ that I live but to serve her. A hotter haronv 
than 1 hnvo could not, hire tho Lord Norta 
to live on meaner terms.’ ‘ I will leave no 
labour nor danger,’ he wrote to Burghley, 
‘but servo as a private soldier; and have 
thrust myself for service on foot under Cap- 
tain Reade.’ 

At the battle of Zutplien (2 Oct. 1686) 
North behaved with splendid courage. He 
bad been wounded in tbe log by a mneket- 
shot in a skirmish the day Woro, and was 
‘ beddo-rod ; ' but hearing that the enemy was 
engaged, he hurriedly rose, and, ‘with one 
boot on and one boot off,’ had himself lifted 
on horseback, 4 and went to the matter very 
lustily.’ North was given by Leicester the 
title of knight-banneret. He was in Eng- 
land on 16 Feb. 1687, when he rodo in the 
procession at Sir Philip Sidney's funeral at 
St. Paul’s. But he returned to the Nether- 
lands during the campaign of 1687, and, after 
Leicester’s recall, romainod there for some 
months undorLord Willoughby, who formed 
so high nn opinion of his courage and ability 
that, in view of his own retirement in No- 
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veniber 1687, be named North as one of the 
four best fitted to succeed him as captain- 
general of the forces. 

In April 1688 North was summoned in 
haste from the wars to look to the military 
condition of Cambridgeshire in preparation 
for the Spanish invasion. In May 1588 he 
reported to the lords of the council that 
Cambridgeshire ‘is very badly furnished 
with armour and munition, and many of the 
trained bands dead or removed, 1 but that he 
would see all defects supplied. North had 
inuoh ado with the justices of the county, 
whose patriotism was not all that might have 
been desired. He set them a good example, 
supplying at his own charges, ' of his voluntary 
ofler,’ sixty shot, fifty horses, six! y horsemen, 
thirty furnished with demi-lances and thirty 
with petronels, and sixty foot-soldiers, forty 
with muskets and twenty with calivers, ' to 
attend her majesty’s person.’ 

On 4 Sept. 1688 Leicester died, and left a 
basin and ewer of silver, of the value of 401., 
to North, who on 9 Sept, addressed a letter 
to Burghley, in which he highly praised 
Leicester, and referred feelingly tonis death. 
He explained to Burghley that his own 
health was not good, and that the doctors 
of Cambridge were sending him for a month 
to Bath, ‘ in hope the drinking the waters 
and bathing may do me good,’ On 18 April 
1689 North was among the peers who sat 
on the trial for high treason ol Philip, earl of 
Arundell. On 28 July 1680 he expressed a 
desire to Lord Burghley to attend 1 the mar- 
riage of Mr. Bobert Oecill and Mistress 
Brooke,’ daughter of Lord Oobliam, ‘ if you 
will have so ill a guest;’ but indisposition 
prevented bis going. 

"When, in 1606, an alarm was raised of a 
second Spanish invasion, the lord high ad- 
miral (Essex) propounded to North many 
questions respecting the probable method of 
the enemy’s attack, and the measures proper 
to be taken for the defence of the coast. 
North urged that ‘such port towns as are 
unwalled must be reinforced with men , . . 
the forces of the sea-ooast must upon every 
sudden he ready to impeach [the enemy’s] 
landing. . . . The places of most danger to the 
realm and to do him good ore the Isle of 
Wight and Southampton.’ In the same year 
the queen gave him the office of treasurer of 
her household ; thus falsifying the predic- 
tion of Rowland Whito, who said of him and 
Sir Henry Lee that ‘ they play at cards with 
the Queen, and it is like to be all the honor 
that will fall to them this year.’ In October 
1696 he was sworn a member of the privy 
council, In 1697 tho queen appointed him 
keeper of the royal parks of Eltham and 


Horne, purveyor of the manor, and surveyor 
of the woods of the latter estate. He neg- 
lected none of the duties of a courtier, year 
by year punctually presen tingthe queen with 
a new year's gift of 107. in gold m a silken 
purse, and receiving, as the custom was, a 
piece of plate in return, usually from twenty 
to twenty-one ounces in weight. 

Early m 1699 North’s health again began 
to fail. The queeu.leornt that he 1 was taken 
stone deaf,’ and sent him the following re- 
ceipt : ‘ Bake a little loafe of Beane nowr, 
ana being whot, rive it into halves, and to 
ech half pour in 3 or 4 aponefulis of bitter 
almonds ; then clapp both ye halves to both 
our earesatgoinglo bed, ltepe them close, and 
ape your head warma.’ We are told that he 
was completely healed lay this remedy, and 
soon recovered from more serious illness. In 
the autumn he was one of the four lords of the 
council summoned in haste on Michaelmas- 
eve to hear Essex’s explanation of his un- 
authorised return from Ireland; and on 
29 Nov. he wbb present at a meeting of the 
council in the Star-chamber. But when a 
discussion took place concerning the affairs 
of Ireland, he spoke either ‘ too softly to ho 
heard,’ or briefly concurred with those that 
went before. At Christmas lie joined in the 
court festivities, and played at primero with 
the queen. In Mnroh 1699-1600 Carleton 
wrote to Chamberlain; ‘The Lord North 
droops every day more and more, and is going 
down to the hath.’ North returned to Bath 
in August, and Sir William Knollys (after- 
wards his successor in office) was sent for to 
fulfil temporarily his duties as treasurer of 
the household. On 16 Oct. Chamberlain 
wrote: ‘They say the Lord North is once 
more shaking hands with the world.' But he 
retired to his Lome in Charterhouse-yard, and 
there, 011 3 Dec. 1600, ‘ passed quietly to his 
heavenly country.’ Camden adds that he 
was ‘ a man of a lively spirit, fit for action 
and counsaile.’ Lloyd wrote: ‘There wasnone 
better to represent our state than my Lord 
North, who had been two years in Walsing- 
hom’s house, four in Leicester’s service, had 
seen six courts, twenty battles, nine treaties, 
and four solemn jousts — whereof he was no 
mean part — a reserved man, a vuhant soul- 
dier, and a courtly person.’ 

A funeral service at St. Paul’s on 22 Bee. 
preoeded the removal of North's body from 
London. In February following he was 
buried by the heralds at Kirtling. ‘ Durum 
pati,’ words which appear in his epitaph, 
was a maxim or motto he hod adopted for 
himself, and it seems to have been his 
custom to write it in his hooks. It is found 
on the title-page of a copy of DcanNowell’s 
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‘Reproof’ once belonging to him, togotlier 
with what Churton calls ‘ his elegant, but 
very peculiar, signature,’ A fine portrait by 
Mark Gerards, in the possession of the Earl 
of Guilford atWaldershare, skowshim dressed 
in a black court suit, with well-starched ruff 
— or piccadilly, as it was then called — hold- 
ing a wand of office. Two other portraits 
are at Wroxton, 

About 1655 North marriod Winifred, 
daughter of Richard, lord Rich [q, v.], lord 
chancellor, and widow of Sir Henry Dudley, 
son of J ohn, carl of W avwick (afterwards dulco 
of Northumberland), She died in 1678, after 
bearing him two eons, Sir John and Ilenry, 
and one daughter, Mary, who diod unmarried. 
His eldor son, Sir John [q. v.], died bofora 
him. To his younger son, Henry, he gnvo 
the Mildenkall property, and Henry's de- 
scendants held it until 1740, when, on the 
death of Sir Thomas Ilanmer, speaker of tlio 
House of Commons, who had inherited it 
from his mother, Mrs. Ilanmer (Porogrina 
North), il passed to Sir Thomas's nephow, 
Sir William Bunbury, in whoso family it 
still remains, llonry Norlli was fighting 
in Ireland in 1679 under Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, and was with his father in Holland 
in 1686, being knighted by Leioeater after 
the battle of Zutphen. North seems to have 
married again in later life. In October 1682 
he was a suitor to Burgliloy for the hand of 
the socond of three coheiresses of Sir Thomas 
Rivelt, a country neighbour; of the two 
youngost daughters Burgliley was shortly to 
become guardian. Whether or no this young 
lady became North’s second wife does not 
appeal*. 1 My Lady North,’ wrote Carlet on 
in March 1600, apparently in reference to 
North’s second wife, ‘is growen a great, 
courtior, and shines like a blazing starr 
amongst the fairest of tho Ladies,' 

By hia will, dat ed 20 Oct, 1600, ho loft 1 he 
family estates, all his armour, and 1 tho pied 
nagge’ to ‘my loving nephow' (i.o. grand- 
son), ‘Dudley Nortlie, myne lieir apparent, 
eldest sonno of ray oldest sonno’ fsee North, 
Dtotjut, third Baron North J. He gave 
handsome bequests to all his grandchil- 
dren, as well as to his only surviving son 
Henry, and his brother Sir Thomas, both of 
whom he had already treated very gone- 
rously ; and in n codioil he directs that * a 
Hundred poundes in goldo ’ shall bo offered 
to tho quoon, ‘ from whom I have rooeaved 
advancement to honor, and many contynuaU 
favours. To my honorable assured ilvend 
Sir Robert Cecill’ he gave ‘a fay re gilte 
cuppe,’ and 107. Pour of tlio servants are to 
have ‘ oucho of them n nagge.’ North’s book 
of household charges is still preserved, end 


the many entries of gi 
a wide liberality to his family aiTdretSI 
[A Brief# View of the Stale of the Church 
England, by Sir John Harington; Ayieonri* 
Cat. of MSS. in tho British Museum ; Bertie’sftr 
Gen orations of a Loyal House, pt.i. p. 143 - B co t 6 
of Howshold Charges, of Roger, lord North 
Cnlentlar of Hatfield MSS. pts. i. ii. jjj . Qjj 
Stato Papon, (Foreign), Eliz. ; Camden's’ Anmb 
od. 1633; Churton’s Life of Nowell, dear. J 
St. Paul's, p. 121 ; Collier’s Hist, of Dram.* 
Poetry, i. 291, 292; Collins’s Peerage, iv. 4 «o 
461,462; Cooper’s Athonse Cantabrigianse, ii’ 
290 ; Ddpfiolms de La Mofcbe Fenelon vi. 200 ' 
330, 831, 332, 836 ; De Sismondi’s Histoire dtj 
Frunqais, xii. 21 ; Foss’s Judges of England, v 
332 ; Ileywood and Wright’s Cambridge Univer 
sity Transactions, ii. 9, 294, 290 ; Leicester Cor- 
respondence, pp. 76, 114, 192, 379, 4 ]^ 4 ;. 
Lingard’s Hist, of Englaud, iii. 36 ; Lloyd’s State 
Worthies, voh ii. ; Molloy’s Rise of the Dutch 
Republic, pp. 592, 696, edit. 1878; Motley's 
United Netherlands, i. 346, 366, ii, 14, 18 27 
2 B, 48, edit. 1876; Nichols’s Progresses of Queen 
Elizuboth, i, 73, ii. 220 , 221 , 401 ; Peek's Deside- 
rata Cnriosu, p. 77 ; Roeord of the House of 
Gournuy (supplomunt), pp. 882, 883 ; Some Notes 
concerning t lio Lite of Edward, first Lord North 
by Dudley, fourth Lord North; State Paponi 
(Domestic), Eliz. Record Offlco; State Papers 
(Miscellaneous), Record Offlco; Stuto Trials” i. 
957 ; Slrypo’s Annals of tho Reformation, vol! 

ii. 2nd oclit. ; Sydney Stato Pnpore, ii. 6, l!g) 
1 16, 173; Tho Dovorenx Earls of Essex, ii. 79; 
Thomas’s Historical Notes, i, 449; Wiffon’sMe- 
moirs of tho House of Russell, i. 618; Will of 
Rogor, lord North; Willis’s Notitia Parlia- 
mentaviu, vol.i ii., and Survey of Cathedrals, 

iii. 957 ; Wright’s Quoon Elizabeth snd her 

Times, vol. ii. ; and soo art. Dudley, Robust, 
Eaul or Lhicesteu. A search mode into the 
municipal records of tho town of Cambridge is 
duo to tho courtesy of J, JS. L. Whitohoad, esq, 
town clerk.] F. B, 

NORTH, ROGER (1686 P-1662 f), colo- 
nial projector, born about 1686, was grand- 
son ol' llogov, second baron North [q, v.], and 
third child of Mir John North fq. v.J He 
was one of tlio enpt ains who sailed with Sir 
Walter Raleigh in his last and fatal voyage 
to Guiana in 1617 [soo under Raleigh, Sib 
Walter], Sir Walter’s reputation, says 
Wilson, brought many gentlomen of quality 
i.o vunturo their estatos and persons upon 
the design. Norl h was probably also directly 
influenced by his connection through his 
sister-in-law Francos, lady North, with the 
originator of tho expedition, Captain Law- 
rence Komys [q. v.] 

Tho lists of tho fleet, which consisted of 
fourteen sail, are incomplete, and in the 
extant accounts tho number of ships is ex- 
ceeded by that of the captains named, Some 
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jiust of course bare been officers of the land 
companies on board, and there is reason to 
believe North was among these; but ■when 
sea-captains died on the voyage, land officers 
took their places. North’s ensign, John 
Howard, died on 6 Oct., after leaving the 
island of Bravo, probably a victim to the 
1 cft lenture’ or infectious fever which then 
ravaged the fleet. At length (17 Nov. 1617) 
the adventurers came in sight of the coast of 
Guiana, and cast anchor off Cayenne. There- 
upon Raleigh, who was disabled by fever, 
ordered five small ships to sail into Orinoco, 
■having Captain Laurence Kemys [q. v.] for 
their conductor towards the mines, and in 
those five ships five companies of fifty Of one 
company North was in command, and Raleigh 
describes him and another captain, Parker, 
Lord Monteagle’s brother, as ‘ valiant gentle- 
men, and of infinite patience for tho labour, 
hunger, and heat which they have endured,’ 

After a long and difficult passage up the 
river the explorers disembarked, and bi- 
vouacked on the left bank, in ignorance that 
ihoy were in the neighbourhood of the little 
town of San Thomfi, founded by the Spaniards 
in a district long since claimed by Raleigh 
as an English possession. No sooner had 
night, closed upon the little camp than the 
Spaniards, who had watched every movement 
from the surrounding woods, made a sudden 
attack, which, says Raleigh, ‘ being unlooked 
for, the common sort of them were so amazed, 
as, had not the captains and some other 
valiant gentlemen made a head and encou- 
raged the rest, they had all been broken and 
cut in pieces.’ The English force, however, 
soon prevailed, pursued the enemy into the 
town, and, finding small plunder, soon re- 
duced it to ashes. 

These disasters, which included the death 
of Raleigh’s son, a captain of one of the five 
companies, led Kemys to return to the 
fleet, now at anchor off Punto de Gallo. 
Throughout this unhappy enterprise North’s 
endurance had been sevorely tried. The ex- 
pedition, victualled for one month, had been 
absent for two. His mon, at ths outset de- 
graded and ill-disciplined, were rendered 
doubly so by hardship and disappointment. 
Both soldiers and sailors were now in a state 
of mutiny. One by one the ships weighed 
anchor and slipped away, until three only, 
mutilated and miserably provisioned, . re- 
mained to escort Raleigh’s snip, the Destiny, 
on her voyago home. Among the few who 
chose to hear their old commander company 
was Roger North. It appears that ha was 
on hoard one of the two vessels aftorwards 
sent on to Plymouth with despatches, and 
to him was assigned the task of breaking the 


evil tidings to the king on 28 May 1618, 
Oldys describes him as having done this 1 in 
a very iust and pathetical manner,' adding ‘ it 
might have had a good effect had the king’s 
pity been as easily moved as his fear.’ 

The spirit of adventure was still strong in 
North, and in 1619 he petitioned for letters 
patent authorising him to establish the king’s 
right to the coast and country adjoining the 
Amazon river; to found a plantation or 
settlement there, and to open a direct trade 
with the natives. The project provoked the 
determined opposition of Gondomar, who 
seems to have secured the support of Lord 
Digby; Roger’s brother, Lora North, at- 
tacked Digby with much bitterness when he 
argued against the expedition as being to 
the prejudice of the king of Spain. JTames, 
however, provisionally granted the required 
letters patent under the great seal, and nomi- 
nated North governor of the proposed settle- 
ment. The Earls of Arundel and Warwick, 
Lord North, and ‘ others of great estate ’ were 
among the adventurers, engaging to pay, for 
the first voyage, a third of the whole Bum 
guaranteed by them. 

But Gondomar’s agents had procured a 
command from the king that the voyage 
should be stayed until further orders, and 
when Gondomar himself arrived, he ‘ spared 
neither solicitation nor importunitio to stop 
y<= voyage, insomuch as he came to y B Counsel 
Table for this only busines, and did there 
bouldly and confidently affirmethat his Mas- 
ter hud y" actuall and present possession of 
these countries, but he would not hear our 
witnesses to y° contrary.' North’s petition 
for leave to start consequently obtained no 
answer. lie nevertheless received through 
the Duke of Richmond a message of encou- 
ragement from the king, and was suffered to 
make his preparations without hindrance. 
His ship and pinnace lay idle in Plymouth 
Harbour, manned by a goodly company of 
mariners and landsmen, who, impatient of 
delay, and in despair of their captain’s coming, 
grew disaffected. This fresh element of per- 
plexity induced North to join his ship. ' I 
desired my friends,’ he writes, ‘to let mo 
know how it would be taken. I staied by 
the way, and at Plimoutk some three weeks 
after ray going from London, till I receaved 
lettera that all was well; and that y* world 
expected I should goe without bidding.’ 

Thus encouraged, he sailed out of Plymouth 
Sound early in May 1 620, having obtained 
from Buckingham one of the passports which 
as lord high admiral it was liis privilege to 
sell. A proclamation was at once issued 
(16 May), which set forth Ihat ‘ Roger North 
having disloyollypreoipitated and embarqued 
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Mmsolfo and his fellows, and sodalnly sot 
to sea ... a rash, undutifull, and insolent 
attempt,’ no merclmnts nor ship’s officers, 
should they meet with him, aTO to ‘ comfort 
him with mon, money, munition, victuals, 
merchandise, or other commodities,’ hut arc 
to ‘ attack, seize, and summon him to retume.’ 
Lord North was moreover imprisoned on a 
charge of connivance at the oflenco, Gon- 
domar now assailed the king with indignant 
remonstrance. James admitted, in a personal 
interview with Gondomar, that he had cause 
to complain 1 of Captain North’s voyage,’ but 
he laid the blame on Buckingham. Buck- 
ingham was then colled into the room, and 
when asked by the king why he had sold a 
passport to North without the king's know- 
ledge, replied, ' Because you never give me 
any money yourself.’ 

Meanwhile North seems to have prospered 
in his venture, until, falling in with a Dutch 
vessel, he heard of tho proclamation out 
against him, and returned of his own accord. 
By this time his ship was ‘well fraught’ 
with seven thousand pounds of tobacco, lie 
had not encountered the Spaniards, and had 
only lost two men. Ills ship and cargo wore 
nevertheless seized at the instance of Gon- 
domar, and he himself committed to the 
Tower (6 Jan. 1621), It was reported 
(28 April 1621) that he ‘put up a bill to 
have justice and a lawful hearing against 
Don Gondomar for his ship and tobacco.' 
Owing to the intervention of Buckingham, 
North was released (18 July 1621) on the 
Bame evening as Henry, earl of Northumber- 
land. Once more at liberty, he succeeded in 
malting good Ms claim to the restitution of 
his ship and cargo, together with certain of 
the immunities promised him at the outset, 
Ilis tobacco was returned to him free of all 
ohorgoa. 

North next obtained (2 June 1027), in con- 
junction with Robort Ilareourl, letters patont 
under the great seal from Oharlos I, autho- 
rising them to form a company under the title 
of ‘ the Governor and Company of Noblemen 
and Gentlemen of England for the Plantation 
of Guiana,’ North boing named as deputy 
governor of the settlement. Tho king lent 
much favour to * bob good a worko,’ which, 
he writes to his attorney-general (Heath), is 
undertaken 1 as well for the conversion of y“ 
people inhabit iug thereabouts to y* Christian 
faith as for y° enlarging of his Majestic’s 
dominions, and selling of trade and t'railque 
for diverso Oomodities of his Majrstie’s King- 
dom with these nations.’ The king deeivod 
not only that tho advonturors should be free 
from all imposts, but that they should have 
tho fullest possible powers and privileges 


for the transport of ships, men, munitions 
arms, &o. ' 

In the face of much difficulty with regard 
to funds, this expedition was at length fitted 
out, a plantation established in 1627 and 
trade opened with the natives by North's per 
sonol endeavours. Tn 1632 he was, how- 
ever, again in England, detained by a tedious 
chancery suit, into which he had been drawn 
as administrator to his brother-in-law Sir 
Francis Ooningshy, of North Minims in Hert- 
fordshire, and as executor to Mary, lady Oon- 
ingsby, his widow. In this suit the 
of North Mimms and Woodhall, as well as 
other important landB, were involved, l n 
1684 North petitioned the king for a speedy 
settlement of these proceedings, which had 
then lasted for seventeen years, and— tha 
petitioner states — had not only caused the 
death and ruin of his sister and her husband 
but liad made his own life miserable since 
they diod. lie further pleads the loss and 
injury to the king’s interest consequent upon 
delay. The plantation was lell without 
government, the French and Dutch were 
gaining ground upon it, and their trade sup- 
planting that of the English. 

North expressed a strong desire to spend 
the remainder of his ‘life and fortunes’ on 
the plantation in Guiana ; but whether he 
ever again, for nny cause, put to sea does 
not appear. In July 1686 Sir John North 
wrote that he wished Ms brother Roger 
could be captain of one of the king's ships, 
and in Novomher 1637 sent Mm a message 
from court that the king desired tha forma- 
tion of a new oompany, hut ‘there is a way 
to be thought upon first.’ 

During this time of suspense Roger was 
much at Kirtliug, the home of Dudlay, third 
baron North, and the constant resort of hn 
brothers. In 1 052 he was ill at his own house 
in Princes Street, Bloomsbury. He died 
late in 1052, or early in 1668, leaving to ins 
brother and exoeuf or Gilbert Ms lands in the 
fens, aud all his real and personal property, 
excopling only somo legacies to relatives of 
insignificant value. Ilis will bears the im- 
press of a religious and aifoctionate natnie. 

[Information from tha Rov. Augustus Jessopp, 
D.I)., and Prut. (Sir) J. K. Laughton, Brydgos'k 
Poors of England of tho Roign of JamesI, yol i. ; 
Oamdon’s Annals j Captain Roger North to Sir 
Albertus Morton, 16 Sopt. 1621, Record Office, 
Ohamborlam’s Letters to Carloton, Record 
Offlco; Gardiner’s Hist, of England, yol. iii., 
Howell’s Letters; Letters of Sir John North, 
K.B. ; Oldys’s Life of Raloigh ; Pinkerton's Toy- 
ages; Raleigh’s Apology and Journal; Raloigh 
to Sir Ralph Wimvood, Record Office; R. ‘Wood- 
ward to F. Windobank, 22 May 1620, Record 
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Office; Rev. J. Meade to Sir Martin StuteviUe, 
1620, *1621, Record Office, Statement and Peti- 
tions’of Captain Roger North, Record Office ; St. 
John’s Life of Raleigh, 2nd ed, ; Thomas Locke 
to Sir Dudley Carleton, 1619, 1620, 1621, Re- 
cord Office ; Wilson's Hist, of Great Britain ] 

3?. B. 

NORTH, ROGER (1658-1734), lawyer 
and historian, sixth and youngest son of 
Dudley, fourth baron North [q. v.J, was horn 
at Tostock in Suffolk 3 Sept. 1653. He 
passed his childhood for the most part in his 
gr andfathe r’s house at Kirtling, and at five 
years of age was placed under the tuition of 
the clergyman of the parish, Ezekiel Catch- 
pole by name, until he was removed, with his 
Brother Montagu, to Thetford school, of which 
Mr. Keen was then master. lie had a pleasant 
recollection through life of hiB sclio olddysj find 
entertained great regard for his early teachers, 
which he has expressed in his ‘Autobiography.’ 
In 1666 he left school and wa3 taken in hand 
by his father, in view of his entering the uni- 
versity with adequate preparation ; and on 
30 Oct. 1067 he entered at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, as fellow commoner under the 
tuition of his brother John [q. v.], who had 
been elected to a fellowship the year before. 
Young Roger seems to have gained but little 
from the tuition of his learned brother, ex- 
cept that he acquired habits of study and 
had the advantage of constant intercourse 
with the ablest men in the university. 
He had been early intended for the bar, 
where his brother Francis [q. v.j was already 
making his way, and in Ihe enjoyment of a 
large practice. There was therefore the less 
need for him to proceed to a degree, and be 
left the university after residing two years, 
and entered at the Middle Temple on 31 April 
1669. He contrived to live on a very Bmall 
allowance from homo, which kept him from 
indulging in the more expensive amusements 
of the town, and hie time was fully occupied 
in study, while his diversions were carpen- 
tering and sailing a small yacht on the Thames 
and the Essex and Suffolk coast. Meanwhile 
as a student he was already earning a good 
income, and in close attendance upon his 
brother, who had many chances of throwing 
fees in his way (Antobiog. § 119). When Sir 
Francis was raised to the position of chief 
justice of the common pleas (1676), Roger 
North was called to the bar, and soon briefs 
come thickly, and his practice increased from 
term to term. In January 1678 occurred the 
great fire at the Temple whioh wrought such 
terrible destruction of the old buildings. 
RogerNorthwas in his chambers at the time 
it broke out, and he has left us a very graphic 
account of 1(3 progress, of the difficulties 


that accompanied the rebuilding, and of the 
various schemes which were under discussion 
for dealing with the financial difficulties that 
arose. The Temple fire appears to have turned 
his thoughts to the study of architecture, 
which he exhibited great taste for as an art, 
and spared no pains to make himBelf a master 
of as a science, This year he became steward 
to the see of Canterbury (ib. § 140), an 
office which was conferred upon him by 
Sancrofb, who had recently been consecrated 
to the archbishopric. On the subject of his 
appointment North wrote quaintly; ‘He 
[the archbishop] valued me for my fidelity, 
whioh he, being a most sagacious judge of 
persons, oould not but discern and dispense 
with my other defects.’ Sancroft continued 
to repose full confidence in his steward, and 
consulted him on many important matters, 
whioh are mentioned in the ‘Autobiography; ’ 
and when he felt his end approaching, and 
was troubled at the thought of leaving a 
will which would have ‘to be proved in his 

E retended successor’s courts,’ North advised 
im to dispose of his property by a deed 
of gift, which was done accordingly. In 
his capacity as Bteward and legal adviser of 
the archbishop he was concerned in dealing 
with the abuses whioh had crept into the 
administration of Dulwioh College. The re- 
sult, however, was disappointing. In the 
reform of All Souls College, Oxford, the arch- 
bishop was more successful, and, by North’s 
advioe, the primate drew up a new body of 
statutes for the college end established his 
right to act as visitor, and the disgraceful 
practices whereby the fellowships were openly 
bought and sold were effectually put a stop 
to. In 1682 North was made king’s coun- 
sel, and shortly afterwards called to the 
bench of the Middle Temple. He was now 
in daily communication with all the great 
lawyers of the time, and hie professional 
reminiscences and graphic sketches of the 
careers and characters of his contemporaries 
at the bar during this period are of the 
highest value and interest to the student of 
legal history, Sir Francis North's promotion 
to be keeper of the great seal brought a large 
increase of professional inoome to his brother. 
He was made solicitor-general to the Duke 
of York, 10 Jan. 1684. This appointment, and 
the high favour which the lord keeper en- 
joyed with James II, brought North into 
frequent communication with the court, and 
in January 1686 he was appointed by patent 
attorney -general to the queen, Mary of 
Modena. This was his last appointment. In 
the meantime he had been making money 
rapidly by his practice. He tells us that his 
highest fee never but once exceeded twenty 
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guineas, yet his income was more than 4,000/. 
a year. The second Ravi of Clarendon wrote 
of him on 18 .Ian. 1089: ‘I was at the 
Templo with Mr. Roger North and Sir 
Charles Porter, who are the only two honest 
lawyers 1 have met with.’ He onteved par- 
liament as member forDunwich in 1685, and 
voted against the court parly on the question 
of the ‘ dispensing power.’ Of course, he was 
a strong supporter of his brother Dudley’s 
measure for putting a lax of a halfpenny 
a pound on tobacco and sugar, and when 
(lie house went into committee of supply on 
17 Nov. 1685 he was appointed chairman. 
On the death of the lord keeper, Roger 
North seems to have been oppressed by a 
kind of despair. Perhaps he saw too clearly 
what was coming, and felt himself power- 
less to face the revolution which he felt was 
inevitable. 'Willi the accession of .Telfreys 
to the chancellorship, Roger North gra- 
dually found that his attendance in the court 
of chancery became more and more intoler- 
able, and his practice, though still largo, fell 
oil'. lie was much engaged at this lime, too, 
in the business which lmd been forced upon 
him as executor to the lord koepor, and the 
still more troublesome and arduous duties, 
which he discharged with much pains and 
labour, as executor of Sir Peter Lely. These 
latter occupied a large portion of his time for 
more than seven years. When the revolution 
came all hopes of advancement in his profes- 
sion passed from him. As early as 1684 ho had 
been talked of as likely to succeed to a judge- 
ship j but with .Tefl'reys as chancellor thoro 
could bo no expectation of any suoli career. 
By the accession of William of Orange lie 
was practically shelvod. lie was a staunch 
and conscientious nonjuror, and he accepted 
the condition of affairs as final as far as he 
himself was concerned. In 1690 he purchased 
an estate at Rougliam in Norfolk, which is 
still the residence of his descendants, who 
have inherited it in the direct lino. Almost 
bofore he entered into possession of this pro- 
perty he found himself with six nephews and 
a niece, tlio children of his Ihveo older brothers, 
more or less upon his hands. The lord keepor's 
sons wero hia wards. By the death of his 
eldest brother, Charles, lord North and Grey, 
loaving two sons and a daughter almost en- 
tirely unprovided for, it devolved upon him 
to see that some education and maintenance 
should bo secured for them ; and when Sir 
Dudley North |"q. v.] diod in 1091, Roger 
North became the guardian of the two sons, 
Dudley and Roger. He had his hands full 
of family business during the next few yearn. 
Tie set himself 1 0 build a new mansion on his 
Rougham estate, and in the meantimo re- 


tained his chambers at the Temple andsneni 
| some of his 1 ime in London. Montagu North 
who had been kept as a prisoner of war at 
Toulon for three years, was released in J 


and became the inseparable companionofhM 
brother till his death in 1700. I n 1696 
Roger North married Mary, daughter of Sir 
Robert Gayer of Stoke Pogis, Buckingham 
shire, a stiff and furious jacobite, who had 
been made a knight of the Bath in 1661 at 
the coronation of Charles II. With this huh 
he obtained a considerable accession of for- 
tune. From the time he took up hi s resi- 
dence at Rougham till liis death he lived tie 
life of a count ry gent leman, lairing no part in 
politics, and not being even in the conmus- 
sion of the peace. lie had, however, no lack 
of resources, and his time did not hang heavily 
on his hands. Ilo was an accomplished and 
enthusiastic musician. His very interesting 
‘ Memoires of Musiolr, being some Historic^ 
crilticall Collections on that Subjeot 1728 ' 
written for his own amusement during re- 
tirement, wore first made known to the woild 
through tho oxlmcls given by Dr. Burney in 
the third volume of his ‘Qoneral History of 
Musiok.’ Burney obtained the information 
from North’s eldest son. The manuscript 
finally came into the possession of Robert 
Nolson of Lynn, through whose means it 
was placed at the disposal of Dr. Rimbault. 
The latter edited it in 1846, with elaborate 
notes and a brief memoir of the author. The 
‘Moraoires’ are both valuable and curious, 
giving a fair sketch of the development of 
music under Charles II, some account of 
the rise of opera in England, and biographi- 
cal . notes respecting John Jenkins the lit- 
t enist, Matthew Locke, Thomas Baltzar, and 
Sir Roger L’Estrango, whmlike himself, was 
uiclmamod ‘Roger the Fiddler.’ Among 
Roger North’s additions and improvements 
at Ilougham Hall was a music-gallery sixty 
feet long, for which ho had an organ built 
by Father Smith. This organ is still pre- 
served in Dereham Church. North also col- 
lected works of art, somo of which ore still 
preserved at Rougham TIall ; he planted 
largely, bred horses, went into various agri- 
cultural experiments, got together a large 
collection of books, which he meant to serve 
as a library of reference for the clergy of the 
neighbourhood ; he spent many hours of the 
day with his pen in his hand, and a large mass 
of his manuscripts are still preservsd in the 
British Museum, comprising bis correspon- 
dence, miscellaneous no tos on questions of lavr, 
philosophy, music, architecture, and history, 
These nro rather the jottings of a student 
amusing himself by putting his impressions 
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of the moment on paper than any serious 
attempts at authorship. He seems to have 
had a certain shrinking from publicity, which 
grew upon him, as it is apt to grow upon a 
studious recluse. When White Kennett’s 
‘Complete History of England’ appeared in 
three volumes folio in 1706, Roger North was 
greatly disturbed by what he considered to 
be a perversion of the history of Charles ITs 
reign, and he set himself to compose an ela- 
borate ‘Apology ’ for the king and a ‘ Vindica- 
tion’ of his brother Francis, the Lord-keeper 
North [q. v.], from the attacks of Kennett. 
This ‘ Apology ’ evidently occupied him for 
some years, but was not published till nearly 
seven years after his death (London, 17403. 
It extends over more than seven hundred 
pages quarto, and is entitled ‘Examen, or an 
Enquiry into the Credit and Veracity of a 
Pretended Complete History : shewing the 
perverse and wicked design of it, and the 
many fallacies and abuses of truth contained 
in it. Together with some Memoirs occa- 
sionally inserted, all tending to vindicate the 
honour of the late King Charles the Second 
and his happy reign from the intended As- 
persions of that Foul Pen.’ 

It appears that the ‘Examen’ was finished 
before the author proceeded with the lives of 
his brothers, and that his life of the lord 
keeper was suggested by, and grew out of, 
his labours upon the ‘Examen.’ The life of 
Sir Dudley followed, naturally, as a supple- 
ment to the other; hut it is difficult to 
understand why he should have written Dr, 
John North’s life at all. His own ‘Autobio- 
graphy’ seams to have been the lost work 
upon which he was engaged. Whether he 
ever finished it, or ever intended to cany it 
any further than down to the death of 
Charles II, it is impossible to say. He clearly 
looked upon his own retirement from the bar 
as the inevitable result of the ascendency 
which Jeffreys had acquired over James II ; 
and when his conscience forbade him to lake 
the oath of allegiance at the revolution, his 
career was at an end. He looked upon him- 
self from that time as a banished man. 

The laboar that North bestowed upon the 
lives of his brothers was extraordinary. The 
life of the lord keeper wos written and re- 
written again and again. Defaced though 
the style is by the use of som e unusual words, 
there is a certain charm about it which few 
readers can resist, and the ‘ Lives of the 
Norths’ must always remain an English 
classic and and a prime authority for the 
period with which it deals. The ‘ Life of 
Lord-keeper North’ was first issued under 
Montagu North’s editorship in 1742. The 
'Lives’ of Sir Dudley North and Dr. John 


NorLh followed in 1744. The three lives 
were published together in two volumes, 
with notes and illustrations by Ilenry Ros- 
coe, in 1820; and a complete edition "of the 
‘ Lives of the Norths, with a Selection from 
the North Correspondence in the British Mu- 
seum, and Roger North’s Autobiography,’ 
was published in Bohn’s ' Standard Library,’ 
under the editorship of Dr. Jessopp, 3 vols. 
8vo, 1890. The only work which Roger 
North published during his lifetime was ‘ A 
Discourse on Fish and Fish Ponds,’ issued in 
quarto in 1888, and reprinted iu 1718 and 
1716; all the editions are scarce. His re- 
maining work, ‘ A Discourse on the Study 
of the Laws,’ was first published in 1824 
(London, 8vo). 

Roger North was held in great and increas- 
ing respect by his neighbours as an authority 
on questions of low, and was frequently con- 
sulted by the magnates of the county, and 
sometimes chosen to arbitrate when disputes 
arose. On one oocasion he was called m to 
settle some difference between Sir Robert 
Walpole and his mother. The country people 
called him ‘ Solomon,’ as in his early days 
the pamphleteers had styled him ‘ Roger the 
Fiddler.’ He retained Ins vigour and bright- 
ness of intellect to the last, and one of his 
latest letters wub written when ho was nearly 
eighty years old, in answer to some one who 
had applied to him for advice as to the beat 
course of reading for the bar. He died at 
Rougham on 1 March 1788-4, in his eighty- 
first year. By his wife, whom he appears to 
have survived some few years, he had a 
family of two sons and five daughters. He 
made his will in October 1780; in it he left 
all his papers and manuscripts to his son 
Montagu. The elderson, Roger, was baptised 
26 Jan. 1708; from him are descended the 
Norths of Rougham, who are the only re- 
presentatives in the male line of Dudley, 
fourth baron North [q. v.], by Anne Montagu. 
The younger son, Montagu, was bom in De- 
cember 1712. He entered at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, 26 June 1780, waB elected scholar 
of his college, and continued to reside at the 
university for the next seven years. He was 
admitted to holy orders in 1738, became 
rector of Sternfisldin Suffolk in 1767, and a 
canon of Windsor in 1776. He died in 1779, 
Besides the sons there were five daughters. 
Roger, the heir, was the only one of his gene- 
ration who left issue. Sir Peter Lely’s por- 
trait (1740), which was engraved for the 
‘Examen’ by George Vertue, is preserved 
at Rougham Hall. 

[The sources for Roger North’s biography are 
mainly Ms own Uvsb of the Norths, and for the 
oarlyp&rt of his career Me entertaining Autobio- 
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graphy which was privately printed for tho first 
time by the prosont writer in 1887, 4to. Occa- 
sional montion of him is to he found in tho con- 
temporary literature of tho time, 0 g Luttroll’s 
Relation, Evelyn’s Diary, and tho Calendars of 
State Papers. There is a largo mass of corre- 
spondence andfamily papors which worn acquired 
by the authorities of the British Museum in 1 883. 

The Autobiography, with somo of tho more in- 
teresting of these letters, was republished with 

the other Livos of tho Norths in Bohn’s Standard - - . 

Library, 3 vols. 8vo, 1890. Thorp is an inte- shire, and widow of Itobert Bridgwater, 
resting account of him and his life at Rnuglmm This lady was a third time married, to John 
in Forster’s Library at the South Kensington Courthope, second son of John Courthopeoi 
Museum, drawn up by his granddaughter, Mrs. Whiligh, Sussex. By hie first wife he was 
Boydall.] A. J. father ot Edward, who married Elizabeth 

NORTH, Sin THOMAS (L586 P-1601 P), daughter of Thomas Wren of Haddenham’ 
translator, horn about 1686, was second and Isle of Ely ; and Elizabeth, married in Juno 
youngest son of Edward, first baron North 1679 to Thomas Stnteville of Brinkley, Ctun- 
[q. v.j, hy his first wifo Alice, daughter of bridgoshire. Ooopor mentions a third child 
Oliver Squyer. Roger, second baron North Roger, but tho boy’s name i8 absent from the 
[q. v.], was his eldest brother. It is believed family records ; and if he ever existed, it is 
na was educated at Pa) erhouso, Cambridge, probable that ho died in infancy. 

In 1667 he was entered a student of Lin- North’s literary work consisted of tranula- 
coln’s Inn, and appears Boon afterwards to tions; but he oxorted a powerful influence on 
have turned his attention to literature. Not- Elizabethan writers, and has been described 
withstanding the provision made for North ns the first great mastor of English prose. In 
hy his father’s will (20 March 1603), and tho Decomber 1657 he publisliod in London, with 
generous help of his brother Rogor, lord a dedication to Queen Mary, liis first book, 
North, he was always in need. He seems, which was translated from Guevara's 'Libro 
however, to have maintained somo position Anreo,’ a Spanish adaptation of the < Medi- 
in Cambridgeshire, and in 1608 was presented tations of Marcus Aurolius.’ North's book 
with the freedom of the city of Cambridge. wa3 entitled ‘ Tho Diall of Princes, compiled 
In 1674 Thomas accompanied his brother by the reuerende Father in God, Don An- 
Roger when sent as ambassador-extraordi- thony Gueuara, ByBliop of Guadix, Preacher 
nary to tho court of Ilenri III of France, and Chronicler to Charles tho Fiffc, late of 
Two years later hie brother made him a pro- that name Emperour. Englysshed oute of 
sent of 'a leaso of a house and household the Frenehe by Thomas North, seoonde 
stuff.’ Soon after tho publication of his sonue of the Lord North. Right neces- 
famous translation of ‘ Plutarch. ’ in 1679, saris find plaasaunt to all genlylmen and 
Leicester, in a letter to Burghley, asked his othors wliiclie are louers of vertne.’ 
favour for the book. 1 He [North] is a very North’s translation, although professedly 
honest gentleman, ’wrote Leicester, ‘and hath from the French, was in fact made in large 
many good things in him which arc drowned measure from the Spanish original, A briefer 
only hy poverty.’ nis great-nephew Dudloy, version by Guovara of the same work had 
fourth baron North [q. v.], wrote of him as 1 a already appeared in English qb tho ‘Golden 
man of courage and in the days of tho IBoko of Marcus Aurolius,’ in 1684, from the 
Armada he took command, ns captain, of pen of John Bourcliier, lord Berners, the 
three hundred men of Ely. About 169 1 he translator of Froissart. Borners’s work had 
was knighted, and must therefore have then reachod its fifth edition by 1667. Becent 
assessed the qualification necessary in those critics have detected in Guevara’s Spanish 
ays for a knight-bachelor — land to the value style a close resemblance to the euphuism 
of 407. a year. which John Lyly [q. v.l rendered popular in 

Among tho Additional MSS. in the British Elizabeth’s reign. Lyly was doubtless ac- 
Musenm m a paper by North, entitled ‘Ex- quainted with the version of Guevara’s ‘Mar- 
captions against the Suit, of [the] Surveyor ous Aurolius ’ by Pernors and North respBC- 
ofGaugers ofBeev and Ale,’ dated9 Jan. 1691. lively, and probably borrowed some of his 
In 1692 he was placed on tho commission of sentiments from one or other of them. But 
the peaco for the county of Cambridge, and it is very unlikely that he derived the peou- 
ki8 name (‘ Thomas North, miles ’) is again liarities of his style from either work, ‘ Eu- 
found on the roll of justices for 1597. In phuistio’ passagos occur rarely in North’s 
1698 he received a grant of 20 7. from the version, and the endeavours to fix either 


town of Cambridge, and in 1G01 ap^j^T, 
407. a year from the queen, < in consideration 
of the good and faithful service done unto us 1 
He was then nearly seventy years of age and 
doubtless died soon afterwards, although 
no record of his death is accessible, North 
was married-, first, to Elizabeth, damdit™ 
of Mr. Colville of London, and widow of 
Robert Rich; and, secondly, to Judith, daueh 
ter of Ilenry Vesoy of Isloham. Camhi.;£»" 
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on him or on Barnars Ilia parentage of Eng- 
lish. euphuism have not at present proved 
successful. North’s work was, nevertheless, 
highly popular in his day. In 1668 ap- 
peared a second edition, ' now newly reuised 
and corrected hy hym, refourmed of faultes 
escaped in the first edition f with an amplifi- 
cation also of a fourth books annexed to 
the same, entituled the Fauored Courtier, 
neuer heretofore imprinted in our vulgar 
tongue. Bight necessarie and pleaeaunt to 
all noble and vertuons persones (by Richard 
Tottill and Thomas Marshe, Anno Domino 
1668)/ A third edition appeared in 1682, 
and a fourth in 1619. 

In 1670 he brought out his second work, 
entitled * The Morall Philosophic of Doni : 
Drawne out of the auneient writers. A 
worke first compiled in the Indian tongue, 
and afterwards reduced into diuers other 
languages: and now lastly Englished out of 
Italian hy Thomas North, brother to the 
Bight Honourable Sir Roger North, knight, 
Lorde North of Kyrtheling.’ A second 
edition is dated 1601. A reprint, edited by 
Mr. J. Jacobs, appeared in 1891, The hook 
consists of a collection of ancient oriental 
tables, rendered with rare wit and vigour 
from the Italian of Antonio Francesco Doni. 

In 1679 North published the work hy 
which he will he best remembered— liis 
translation of Plutarch's ‘Lives,’ which he 
rendered from the French of Amyot. It 
was entitled 1 TheLives of theNoble Grecians 
and Romanes, compared together hy that 
graue learned Philosopher and Historio- 
grapher, Plutttl'ke of Chteronea : Translated 
out of Greelto into French hy James Amyot, 
Abbot of liellozane, Bishop of Auxerre, one 
of the King’s Priuy Counsel, and Great 
Amner of Fraunce j and out of French into 
Englishe by Thomas North. Imprinted at 
London hy Thomas Vautrouiller and John 
Wight, 1679,’ fol. A new title-page intro- 
duces ‘the Lives of Hannibal and Scipio 
Africnnus, translated out of Latins into 
French hy Charles de l’Escluse, and out of 
French into English by Thomas North.’ A 
second edition appeared in 1606, fol. (‘R. 
Field for B. Norton’), In 1603 to a new 
edition were ‘added the Lives of Epami- 
nondas, of Philip of Macodon, of Dionysius 
the elder, tyrant of Sicilia, of Augustus 
Csesar, of Pluturke, and of Seneca; with the 
liues of nine other excellent Ckieftainos of 
Warro ; collected out of Emylius Probus by 
S. G. S., and Englished by the aforesaid 
Translator.' A later edition was in two 
parts, dated respectively 1610 and 1012. 
Other issues are elated 1(531, 1667 — in which, 
according to Wood, Selden had a hand — 
vox,, xiv. 


and 1676 (Cambridge, fol.) This was the 
last complete edition. North’s translation 
was supplanted in popular reading by one 
which appeared in 1683-6, with a preface by 
Dry den, and subsequently hv the well-known 
edition of John and William Langhorne, 
which was issued in 1770, 

North dedicated the book to Queen Eliza- 
beth, and it was one of the most popular of 
her day. It is written throughout in ad- 
mirably vivid and robust prose. But it is 
as Shakespeare’s storehouse of classical learn- 
ing that it presents itself in its most interest- 
ing aspect. To it (it is not too muoh to say) 
we owe the existence of the plays of ‘Julius 
Caesar,’ ‘ Coriolanus,’ and 'Antony and Cleo- 
patra/ while ‘A Midsummor Night’s Dream,’ 
‘ Pericles,’ and ‘Timon of Athens’ are all in- 
debted to it. In ‘ Coriolanus ’ whole speeches 
have boon transferred bodily from North, but 
it is in ‘ Antony and Cleopatra ’ that North’s 
diction has been most closely followed. 
Collier is of opinion that Shakespeare used 
the third edition, and Mr. Allan Park Paton 
has written a learned but unconvincing pam- 
phlet to prove that a copy of that edition, now 
in the Greenock Library, was the poet’s pro- 
perty, and llie very book from which he 
worked. 

In 1876, ‘Shakespeare’s Plutarch, being a 
selection from the Lives in North’s Plutaroh 
whioh illustrate Shakespeare’s Plays,’ was 
edited by tbe Rev. W. W. Skoat, who says 
that, although North fell into some mistakes 
which Amyot had avoided, his English is 
especially good, racy, and well expressed. 
' He had the advantage of writing at a period 
when nervous idiomatic English was well 
understood and commonly written; so that 
he constantly uses expressions whioh illus- 
trate in a very interesting manner the lan- 
guage of our Authorised Version of the 
Bible/ ‘ Four Chapiters of North’s Plutarch,’ 
containing the lives of Coriolanus, Cresar, 
Antonius, and Brutus, wore edited by F. A. 
Leo, 1878, 4toj and numerous single lives 
have appeared in Cassell’s ‘Universal Li- 
brary.’ 

[Books of Howshold Charges of Roger, lord 
North; Brneggemann’s View of the English 
Editions of Ancient Greek and Latin Authors, 
pp. a 19-20 ; Calendar of Hatfield MSS. pt. ii, ; 
Collins’s Peerage, vol, iv. ; Cooper’s Athente 
CanLabr. ii. 360; DdpGehss deLa Moths Pdnelon, 
vi. 296, Haslowood’s Ancient Critical Essays, 
ii, 238 : Hozli tt's Shakespeare's Library, 2nd ea. ; 
Ameb’s Typogr. Antiq, ed. Herbert, pp, 664,817, 
323, 866, 1071 1 1809 ; Knight’s Shakespeare 
Tragedies, ii. 148 ; Nichols's Progresses of Queen 
Elizabeth, vol. ii. ; Baton's Notes on North’s 
Plutarch, GroBnook, 1871 ; Privy Signet Bills, 
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Chapter House, April 1001 ; Quarterly Roviow, 
vol. ox. art. 7 ; State Papeis, Horn. Eliz. Doc- 
qnots, February 1602 ; will of Edward, lord 
Noitli ; Wood's Athcnse Oxon. lii. 375.] F. B. 

NORTH, THOMAS (1830-1884), anti- 
quary and campanologist, son of Thomas 
North of Burton End, Melton Mowbray, 
Leicestershire, by his wife, Mary Raven, was 
bom at Melton Mowbray on 24 Jan. 1830. 
lie was educated at the grammar school of 
his native town, Upon leaving school he 
entered the office of Mr. Woodcock, a solicitor 
at MeltonMowbray, but presently gave up the 
law 1 removed to Leicester, and ent ered Pa get’s 
bank there. Here he remained until 1872, 
when failing health compelled him to retire 
to Ventnor. North was elected a fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries in 1875. In 1881 
lieremoved tolhe Plils,Llanfairfeckan, where 
he resided until his death on 27 Feb. 1834. 
He married, on28 May 1860, Fanny, daughter 
of Richard Luck of Leicester, by whom ho 
had an only son. The Leicestershire Archi- 
tectural and Archaeological Society erected 
to his momory a brass tablet in the church of 
St. Martin, Leicester. 

From an early agu North was a student of 
archaeology and antiquities. In 1 861 he was 
elected honorary secretary of the Leicester- 
shire Architectural and Archaeological So- 
ciety, and he edited all its ‘Transactions’ and 
papers from that time until his death, him- 
self contributing upwards of thirty pupers. 
Among tho most important of these ware 
‘ Tradesmen’s Tokens issued in Leicestershire,’ 
• The Mowhrays, Lords of Melton,’ ‘ The Con- 
stables of Melton,’ ‘Leicostor Ancient Stained 
Glass,’ ‘The Lottors of Alderman Robert 
Heyriclte,’ &c. Eight of these papers relate 
to his native town, of which he projected a 
history, although lie never lived to complete 
it. His earliest and perhaps best known book 
was ‘ A Chronicle of t ho Church of St, Martin 
in Loicest er during the Reigns of Henry V11T, 
Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabotk, with somo 
Account of its minor Altars and ancient 
Guilds,’ 1866, a work of learning and re- 
search, which has boon referred to 111 several 
ecclesiastical suits. In later life ho made 
campanology his special study, and brought 
out in rapid succession a series of monographs 
on tho church hells of various countios, othor 
volumes being in preparation at the time of 
his death. 

North’s works are : 1. ‘ A Chronicle of the 
Church of St. Martin in Leicester,’ &c., I860, 
referred to above. 2. 1 The Church Bolls of 
Leicestershire : their Inscriptions, Traditions, 
and peculiar Usos, with Okaptors on Bolls 
and the Loicest er Boll Founders,’ 1876, 
8. ‘The Church Bulls of Northamptonshire,' 


1878. 4. 


‘The Church Bulls of Rutland 'lfiso 

5. ‘The Church Bells of Lincolnshire ! lS‘ 

6. ‘The Church Bells of Bedfordshire’’ 188» 

7. ‘ The Accounts of the Churchwardens of 
St. Martin’s, Leicester, 1489-1844’ ikr, 

8. ‘ The Church Bells of Hertfordshire ’ 188 / 
edited, after North’s decease, from hi 6 ’ mate! 
rials by J. 0. L, Staklsckmidt. lie also edited 
the first five volumes of the ' r ‘ 


Architectural and Archaeological Society’s 
Transactions,’ and the Leicestershire section 
of vole. vi. to xvii. of the ‘ Associated Ardn- 
tactural Societies’ Reports and Papers.’ 


[Transactions of U 10 Leicestershire Architec- 
tural and Archaeological Society, vol. vi.; Church 
Bolls, 8 March 1884 ; und information kindly com- 
municated by his widow.] W. G. f), 


N ORTH. WILLIAM, sixth B aeon North 
(1678-1734), elder son of Charles, fifth baton, 
by Catherine, only daughter of William 
lord Grey of Wark, and grandson of Dudley’ 
fourth baron N orth [q. v.l, was bom on 22 Dec! 
1678. His fathor, upon his marriage in 1678 
had been summoned by special writ to take 
Iiis seat in the House of Lords os Lord Grey 
of Roileston, and ha succeeded to the barony 
of North in 1677, from which time he was 
known as Lord North and Grey. A few 
months after his father’s death in January 
1091, hiB mothor remarried the Hon, Francis 
Russell, governor of Barbados, leaving his 
younger brother Charles and his sister Dud- 
leya to the young peer’s care. The three had 
beau brought up together, and among them 
there had grown up ‘ a deep and romantic 
affection.’ The two brothers entered at 
Magdaleuo College, Cambridge, together on 
22 UcL. 1691, and Charles, the younger, gra- 
duated M.A. in 1 695, and was elected to & 
fellowship at his college in 1098. William, 
however, loft Cambridge without taking a 
degree in 1094, and entered at Foubert’s mili- 
tary acadomy^ which had been established by 
William III in Leicester Fields, with a view 
to qualify himself for the profession of arum. 
Dissipation soon involved him heavily in 
debt, and to extricate liijnself, he, by the ad- 
vice of his undo, Rogor North, travelledfor 
three years, remaining abroad until he came 
of ago and took his seat in lbs House of 
Lords in 1699. In March 1702 William HI 
signed his commission as captain of foot- 
guards in the new levies. lie was soon 
despatched to tho seat of the war, and on 
15 Jan. 1703 ho was mads colonel of the 
lOlh rogimont of foot (Bn itson, Political In- 
de.c, ii. 210). He lost his right hand at 
Blenheim on IS Aug. 1704 (Boybe, Amds 
of jimic, 1735, p. 1 53). When Marlborough 
returned to England in December, Lord 
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North accompanied him, and in the following 
February he was made brigadier-general. In 
the campaign of 1706 he wns again at Marl- 
borough’s side, and on 26 Oct. 1706 he mar- 
ried Maria Margaret ta, daughter of Vryheer 
van Ellemeet, treasurer of Holland. Shortly 
afterwards he was in England, and protested 
against the voto of the lords that the church 
was not in danger, lie spent most of the 
next three years with the army in Flanders ; 
but he took part in the debates about the 
union, protesting against the small propor- 
tion of land-tax to he paid by Scotland ac- 
cording to the ninth article of the union. He 
also took a prominent part in the debate 
about Saclieverell, trying to quash the im- 
peachment. He was promoted lieutenant- 
general in May 1710, and in November of 
that year he was sufficiently under the domi- 
nation of party spirit to oppose a vote of 
thanks being awarded to Marlborough for 
the campaign just concluded. Nevertheless 
in January 17l2 he had the grace to entertain 
Prince Eugene during his visit to London 
(ib. p. 630). ne had been created lord-liau- 
tenant of Cambridgeshire early in 1711, in 
the room of the llulte of Bedford, and on 
13 Dee. 1711 he was made a privy councillor 
(j'i.p. 632) ; he also became governor of Ports- 
mouth. 

His Jacobite tendencies increased in 
strength as Anne’s reign approached its end. 
On 31 June 1713 the Earl ol Wharton moved 
that an address should be presented to the 
queen urging her to use her influence with 
the friendly powers of Europe that they 
should not harbour the Pretender. After a 
long silence North represented with some 
readiness that such an address would imply 
distrust of her majesty, and he asked, in con- 
clusion, since most, of the powers were in 
amity with her majesty, where would their 
lordships have the Pretendor roside P To this 
Peterborough replied that the fittest place 
for him to improve himself was Rome. Simi- 
larly in April 1714 North spoke warmly 
against setting a price upon the Pretender's 
head (ii.pp. 184-6), In Juueof the sameyear 
he made ms last notable speech in the house 
in favour of the Schism Bill (ib. p. 705), 

With the advent of the Brunswick line 
North’s career virtually came to on end, ne 
took no part in the insurrection of 1710, and 
corresponded rarely with lending Jacobites 
abroad. Nevertheless on 28 Sept. 1722 he 
was committed to the Tower for his com- 
plicity in Atlerbury’splot (Hut. MSS.Comm. 
6th Rep. App. p. 1 80). He managed to escape 
from the Tower, ana got as far as the Isle of 
Wight, hut was there re-arrested. Finally 
North was admitted to bail in 20,0002. for 


himself and four sureties of 10,0002. each. 
Heshortly afterwardsretiredto Paris. Little 
is known of his subsequent w andwings on the 
continent ; in March 1732 a Captain Powell 
dined witlihim in Paris, andfound him ‘some- 
thing off bis bloom, but not off his politeness ’ 
( Wentworth Papers, p. 476). He was then on 
the eve of setting out for Spain. He died, 
a childless man and an exile, at Madrid on 
31 Oct. 1784. He had joined the Roman 
catholic communion in 1728, and thereby 
lost the friendship of his old ally Atterbury. 
nis second title of Lord Grey expired 5 the 
barony of North devolved upon his second 
cousin Francis, first earl of Guilford [q. v.], 
who had succeeded his father Francis, the 
lord-keeper’s son and heir, on 17 Oct. 1729. 
A fine portrait of Lord North and Grey, by 
ICneller (now at Waldershare), was engraved 
in mezzotint by I. Simon. A portrait of 
Lady North, who died in 1732, was engraved 
by the same artist, after Kneller. 

Lord North’s sister, Dudluva Nohth 
(1675-1712), born at her father’s house in 
Leicester Fields in 1676, was distinguished 
for her learning. While still a young girl 
she begged leave to join her brothers ill 
studying Latin and Greek with their private 
tutor at Kirtling, and subsequently b1ib 
mastered Hebrew and some other eastern 
languages. Her valuable collection of ori- 
ental literature was, together with the re- 
mainder of lierbooks, presented by her brother 
to the parochial library of Rougliam in Nor- 
folk, built and founded by her uncle, Roger 
North, for the use, under certain restrictions, 
of the clergy of the district. This gift in- 
cluded a H ebrew bible, bound in blue turkey 
morocco, with silvor clasps, which she had 
been in the habit of carrying to church. She 
appears to have been a woman not only of 
great attainments, but of rare beauty of cha- 
racter, and the depth of the attachment ex- 
isting between beraelf and her two brothers 
receives pleasing illustration from the family 
correspondence. Having injured her health 
by over-study, she died, at the age of thirty- 
seven, of ‘ a sedentary distemper,’ at the house 
of her sister-in-law, Lady North and Grey, 
in Bond Street (26 April 1712), and was 
buried at Kirtling (Ballaed, Memoirs of 
Learned Ladies, 1762 ; materials kindly fur- 
nished by Lady Frances Bushby). 

[Oollins’sPeerftge, voL iv., s.v. Guilford ; Pear, 
age of England, 1710.pt. ii.p. 44 j North’s lives 
of the Norths, od. Jessopp, 1890, iii. 292, 295- 
298; Luttrell’e Brief Historical Relation of State 
Affairs, passim ; Boyer’s Annals of Queen Anne, 
1735, passim; Wentworth Papers, ed. Cart- 
wright, pp. 114, 478 1 Duke of Marlborough’s Des- 
patches, vol. i. passim; The Stuart PaperB, ed. 
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Glovar, 1847; Atlrrbury's Works, 1780-08, ii. 
881,418; Williama’b Memoirs and Co rrospond unco 
of bishop AtLorbury, i. 885, 410 ; Bromley’s Cat. 
of Engravod Portraits.] T. 8. 

NORTHALIS, RICHARD (A 1307), 
archbishop of Dublin, was .perhaps the son of 
John Northale, alias Clerk, who was sheriff 
of Londonin 1886-6, and died in 1319 (Bald, 
Script . ; Monumenta Franeiscana, ii. 168 ; 
Shaupd, Calendar of Wills, pp. 632, 672). 
Richard entered the Carmelite friary in Lon- 
don, and is said to have been chaplain to 
Richard II (Fulldh, Worthies), llo was 
made bishop of Ossmy in November 1386 
( Irish Pat. Full, 10 Ric, II, Nos. 62, 60). 
From this time onwards ho was continually 
employed in affairs of state. Ho was absent 
from Ireland in February 1887 (Irish Pat. 
10 Rio. II, No. 110) j abroad on business, 
apparently at the papal court, in July 1388 
(rat. 12 Ric. II, pt. i. m. 20) ; in England in 
February 1389, and lilcoly lobe absent from 
Ireland for two years (Pat. 12 Ric. II, pt. 2, 
in. 6). In June 1889 he obtained leave to 
receive all the temporalities of Ms soe whilo 
he was absent on the king’s business. In 
November 1390 he complained that in spite 
of this order two-thirds of the revenues had 
been kept back by the king's officers (Pat. 
12 Ric. II, pt. ii. m. 2, and 14, pt. i. m. 30). 
During his absence serious disturbances took 
place in the diocese, and the bishop’s repre- 
sentatives were commissioned to ‘treat and 
purloy’ with tho rebels {Irish Pat. 13 Ric. II, 
No. 191). At the end of 1890 Richard re- 
turned to Ireland, and was appointed one of 
the custodians of the temporalities of tho 
vacant see of Dublin (Pat.14 Ric. II, pt. i. 
in. 14). In February 1391 he was licensed 
by the king to bring or send ‘ corn, horses, 
falcons, hawks, fish, gold, and silver’ from 
Irelund to England (Pat. 14 Ric. II, pt, ii. 
in, 32). A few days later he was commis- 
sioned with olhurs to convoke in canvonient 
places tho chief pursons of each part of the 
English colony, and to take ovidonco on oath 
concerning lossos and grievances, tlie delin- 
quencies of the royal officers, and tlicremedies 
to be applied j to investigate the dealings of 
the lord justice, Sir John Stanley [q. v.], 
with the native chieftains, and ascertain the 
state of tho revenues (Pat, 14 Ric. II, pt. ii. 
m. 18). 

In March 1391 the king , 1 relying on the 
circumspection, prudence, and fidelity’ of tho 
bishop, summoned him ‘ to work on somo of 
our afthirs intimately concerning us,’ and 
ordered that the revenue of his soe should be 
paid to him (Pat. il>. m. 20). Those affairs, 
which were calculated to employ him for 
three yoars, had reference to Rome, and were 


porhaps connected with tho schism or tk 
anti-papal legislation of the time (of Pat 
ib. m. 47), In August 1391 Northalis was 
again in Ireland, acting as deputy-justice in 
the countyof Kilkenny, and negotiating with 
the natives (Irak Pat. 16 Ric. II, No 77 ; 
In tho winter of 1392-3 he att ended’ meeting 
of the council, was appointed lord-chancellor 
of Ireland in May 1393, and held office for 
about a year (Pat. 16 Ric. II, pt, iii. m «• 
Irish Pat. 1 8 Ric. II, Nos. 40-8). Be per- 
formed many onerous duties, negotiatin', 
frequently with English and Irish in the 
absence of tho lord justice, James Butloi 
third earl of Ormonde, and attending the’ 
latter in an expedition to Munster with an 
armed force (Irish Close Poll, 17 Ric. II 
No. 1). At the petition of the council ho 
received (April 1394) a reward of 201, be- 
cause tho fees of the chancellorship did not 
covor a third of his expenses (ib.) Ho was 
summoned to attend tho king at a council 
at Kilkenny in April 1396 (Irish Close Ml, 
18 Hie. II, No. 88). Ho was translated by 
papal bull to the archbishopric of Dublin, 
and obtained resLit ulion of the temporalities 
on 4 Fob. 1890 (Pat. 19 Ric. II, pt. ii, 
m. 34). On 1 April ho obtained license to 
leave Ireland wit bout incurring theponalties 
of the statute of absentees, on condition of 
furnishing men-at-arms for tho defence of tbs 
land (Pat. ib. m, 28). lie died in Dublin, 
20 July 1307, and was buried in the cathe- 
dral church of St. Fat rick. 

He is said to have written ‘Sermones’ and 
| Ad Ecclesiarum Parochos’ (Bale). Neither 
is extant. The statement that he wrote a 
‘Ilyuiu on St. Canute’ (Bibl. Cat mi) in- 
volves two mistakes : Richard Lederede or 
Lodrod [q. v.] composed a hymn in honour 
of St. Caiuuoeh, patron saint of Ossorv 
Oathedrul. 

[Libor Munornni Fubliconmi Hibernia, 1824; 
RotuLorum Patent ium el Cluusoruin Cuncalliura 
Hiboruine Calomlnrium, 1828; Hama's Ware, 
1704; Camden's Britannia, iii. 600 ; Roll of tho 
Procuodings of tho King’s Oounoil in Ireland, 
1382-3, 1877; Cotton's Fasti EocIob. Hibein.; 
Villiors do S, Etionnu's Bibliotheca Curmolitana, 
1752.] A. 0. L. 

NORTHALL, JOHN (1723 P-1769), 
captain in the royal artillery, entered the 
service as a gentleman-cadot in the royal 
regiment of artillory on 1 July 1741, and 
was promoted to the rank of lieutenant fire- 
worker on 1 April 1742. lie served- under 
Colonel Thomas Pattison, R.A., with the 
royal artillery in Flanders in 1742, and was 
promoted Bccond lioutonant on 1 April 1744. 
Ho was present at the battlo of Fontenoyon 
1] May 1746, and became Brsl lieutenant on 
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3 Oct. 1746, captain-lieutenant 24 March 
1752, and captain 1 Oct. 17 66. In February 
1762 he ■went to Minorca, and thence em- 
barked for Leghorn. Instead of making the 
usual tour of Italy, he first visited the prin- 
cipal cities of Tuscany, and, after a cursory 
visit to Rome, went to Naples. Then, after 
a more lengthened stay in Rome, he went to 
Lorptto, Bologna, Venice, Mantua, Parma, 
Modena, and returned to Leghorn, whence 
he sailed for Genoa. From Genoa ho went 
by sea to Villafranca, and on by land to Mar- 
seilles. He died in 1769. A posthumous 
account of his Italian tour was published in 
July 1766 : ‘Travels through Italy ; contain- 
ing new and curious Observations on that 
Country. . . . With the most authentic Ac- 
count "yet published of capital Pieces in 
Pointing, Sculpture, and Architecture that 
are to be seon in Italy, &c.,’ London, 1766, 
8vn. 

[Duncan’s History of tho Royal Artillery, i. 
124, 127 ; Katie’s List of Officura of the Royal 
Artillery; Gent. Mag. 1706, p. 336.] B. H. 8. 

NORTHALL, WILLIAM op (&. 1100), 
bishop of Worcester, derived his name from 
Northall in the hundred of Eltkorne, Middle- 
sex, where the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s 
held property. William was probably edu- 
cated in tho cathedral school, though lie first 
appears as witnessing a charter of Archbishop 
Theobald to St. Martin’s Priory, c. 1160 
(Gervase op Canterbury, ii. 289), John of 
Salisbury wrote to him during the oarlypart 
of Boeket’s exile (o. 1167) hinting t hat a gift of 
money would be acceptable. William seems 
to have given a lukewarm support to Becket. 

He read tho gospel in St. Paul’s on Ascen- 
sion day, 1160, whenBerengar delivered tho 
letters excommunicating the Bishop of Lon- 
don, and he refused to he present at mass 
afterwards, against Becket's command. At 
this time he was probably already canon. He 
held the prebend of Neasdon before 1177, 
and resigned it in 1180. He became arch- 
deacon of Gloucester in 11 77, and was sene- 
schal or steward to Richard (d. 1184) [q. v.], 
archbishop of Canterbury. In 1181 he was 
‘ firmorius ’ of the manor of West Brayton, 
paying a rent of one mark to the dean and 
chapter of St. Paul’s. He had the custody 
of the temporalitios of the see of Rochester 
in 1184-6, and of the see of Worcester, 
1186-6, thon in the king’s hands ; and 
Henry II gave him the biflhoprio of Wor- 
cester at the council of Eyusliani in May 
1186. He was prosent at tho council of Marl- 
borough (14 Sept.), and was consecrated at 
Westminster, with Hugh of Lincoln [q.vj, by 
Baldwin, on 21 Sept, 1180. In February 1187 
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he was one of those sent by the king, at Bald- 
win’s request, to negotiate with the monks 
of Canterbury in their quarrel with the arch- 
bishop. Gervase says, on this occasion, that 
Northall worked in secret, like a snake in the 
path, being a man of bueiness, with little 
grace of bearing (‘usu magis quam arte peri- 
tus’). At the beginning of the next year 
the monks wrote urging him to perauade the 
archbishop to renounce hie design of building 
the new church, He was again sent by the 
king in February 1188 as mediator in this 
quarrel, and he was present when the com- 
promise proposed by Richard I waB accepted 
on 1 Deo. 1189. He was in attendance on 
Richard at Winchester in August 1189, and 
assisted at the coronation. lie waB present 
at the council of Pipewell, 16 Sept. 1189, and 
witnessed the charter by wbicb Richard re- 
leased the king of Scots from subjection on 
26 Nov. He died on 2, or more probably 
8, May 1190 (MS. Cott. Domit. i. £ 160 ; 
Annals of Worcester, p. 387). 

Giraldus Cambrensis relates that William 
forbade a certain English song to be Hung in 
liis diocese, because a priest of Worcester one 
morning, instead of the salutation, ‘ DominuB 
vobiseum,’ solemnly chanted the refrain of 
(he song ‘ Sweto lammnn dliin are.’ 

[Gervaso of Canterbury ; Epiatolse Cantuari- 
enses (in Chron. and Mem. of Richard I); 
Materials for the History of Thomas Becket, vol. 
vi. ; Rad. de Diceto ; Bonedicti Abbatis Gesta 
Regie, Henr. H ; Roger of Hoveden ; Annalee 
Monnstici ; Matt. Paris’s Chron. Majora, vol. ii. ; 
Giraldus Cambrensis, vol. ii. ; Domesday of St. 
Paul's , Le Neve’s Fasti ; Neweourt’s Ropor- 
torium ; Madox’s Hist, of the Exchequer; Dug- 
dale's Hist, of St. Paul's, p. 316.] A. G. L. 

NORTHAMPTON, Marquises op. [See 
Pvrr, William, first Marquis, 1618-1671 ; 
Compton, Spencer Joshua Alwyne, second 
Marquis of the second creation, 1790-1861.] 

NORTHAMPTON, Earls op. [SbsSen- 
lis, Simon uu, d. 1109 ; Bohun, William 
de, d. 1360 ; Howard, Hdnrt, 1540-1614; 
Compton, Spencer, 1G01-164S.] 

NORTHAMPTON, HENRY ee, or 
FITZFETER (Jl. 1202), judge, was pro- 
bably a brother of Geoffroy Fitzpeter, earl of 
Essex [q. v.], who seems to have been closely 
connected with Northamptonshire, for botn 
he and Simon Fitzpeter were in several years 
sheriffs of the county. Henry waB an officer 
of the exchequer, a canon of St. Paul's 
(Duseale, Origines Juridiciales, pp. 2L 22), 
and held the church of St. Peters, North- 
ampton ( Close Molls, i. 620), lie was 
a justice itinerant for Lincolnshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and Huntingdonshire in 1180 
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(Pipe Poll, 1 Rio. I. 69, 194.), and sat as one 
of the king's justices at Westminster and in 
the country in 1202 and later. £n 1206 King 
John granted Henry Fit zpetorde Northamp- 
ton license to make a park at Little Lun- 
ford (probably Ludford in Lincolnshire) 
(Potuli Chartarwn, ed. Hardy, i. 161), and 
from that year to 1207 Henry was joint- 
sheriff of Northamptonshire (Ulose Polls, i. 
84, 77). It may be inferred that he joined 
the baronial party, of whioli until his death 
Geoffrey Eitzpeter had been leader, for in 
November 1216 his lands and houses in North- 
ampton wore given away by the king (ib. 
p. 238). He received letters of protection 
m the following March. He founded an 
hospital within the precincts of St, Paul's, 
London (Monasticon, vi. 767). Dugdale 
(Baronage, i. 706) reckons a Henry, dean of 
Wolverhampton, among the sons of Geoffrey 
Pitzpoter, earl of Essex, and it does not seem 
possible to distinguish clearly between him 
and this Honry do Northampton. 

[Authorities quoted ; Foss's Judges of Eng- 
land, ii. 99, where the omission of any notice 
of a probable relationship between Honry and 
Earl Geoffrey must bo noted ns against the 
theory stated above; Dugdnle’s Cliron. Survey, 
and Monasticon, vi. 767 i Hot. Litt. Claus, i. 
34, 77, 238, 620, ed. Ilardy (Record publ.); 
Hot. Litt. Pat. pp. 64, 1G9, ed. Hardy (Record, 
publ.); Pipe Roll, 1 Ric. I, pp. 69, 194, od. 
Hunter (Record publ.)] W. H. 

NORTHAMPTON or CIOMBERTON, 
JOHN nn (d, 1397), lord mayor of Loudon, 
was a draper of high repute in the company 
and was elected alderman of the city 20 Aug. 
1876 (Riley, Memorials of London, pp.400, 
404, 409) ; he was one of tho sheriffs m 1877, 
was elected a member for the city in 1878 
(Returns qf Members, i, 200), and in 1380 was 
a commissioner for building a tower on the 
bank of the Thames for the protection of the 
shipping. lie was elected to the mayoralty 
in 1381 . He was one of the most prominent 
supporters of Wielif in London, was no 
doubt connected with the interruption of 
'WicLiffs trial at Lambeth in 1378, and with 
the interference of tho citizens with the trial 
of John Aston in 1382 (Walsiit 311 am, i. 866, 
ii. 66). The Londonors were at this time 
divided into two parties [see under Beembee, 
Sib Nicholas], and Northampton waB the 
head of John of Gaunt’s faction, while as re- 

f ards municipal politics, which sinco JS76 
ad, owing to a change of procedure, run very 
high (Liber Aldus, i. 41), ho appears to have 
been leader of the party which eought to gain 
the favour of tho populace and tho mem- 
bers of the smaller companies, and to depress 
tho groat viotualling oompanies. Relying on 


the support of his party, and specially of ft. 
Duke of Lancaster, he encouraged the citi- 
zens to set at nought the jurisdiction of their 
bishop by taking into their own hands the 
punishment of breaches of chastity. They 
imprisoned women guilty of these offences 
in the prison called the Tun on Cornhill 
shaved their heads, and paraded them pub- 
licly with trumpets and pipes playing before' 
them, and dealt in like fashion with their 
paramours, declaring that the prelates were 
negligent and venal, and that they would 
purify their city themselves. He was a bit- 
ter enemy of the London fishmongers, who 
were upheld by Sir Nicholas Bremhre and 
Sir J ohn Philipot [q. v.], both of the Grocers’ 
Company, and Nicholas Exton of the Fish- 
mongers' Company. He obtained from the 
king, Richard II, the extinction of their 
monopoly, prevented them from selling in 
the country, compelling them to sell in one 
market at a price fixed by the mayor, and 
with other citizens presented a petition to 
the king on which was founded an set of 
parliament that no fishmonger or other vic- 
tualler should he eligible for the mayoralty 
or other judicial office (Statutes at Large, 
ii. 267). By these measures he brought the 
company so low that he is said to have forced 
tho fishmongers to declare that they were 
unworthy to bo ranked among the crafts or 
mysteries of the city. As his proceedings, 
while raising tho price of fieli in the country, 
lowored it in London, thoy were highly 
popular among tho poorer class ("Waisinb- 
ii A il, ii. 66). lie is said to have attempted 
to depvosB others of the companies, but to 
have been checked. Nor did he accomplish 
so much without meeting with violent opposi- 
tion. On one occasion he was insulted in 
his court, and on another a fishmonger was 
committed to prison for speaking against 
him (Memorials, pp. 402, 472). So long, 
howover, as ho was mayor, ho made his posi- 
tion good, and forced Sir John Philipot to 
resign his aldermanry, because he was allied 
with his onomios. Til 1388 he was succeeded 
in the mayoralty by Brembre, whose election 
was oarned by the strong hand of certain 
crafts, and with the approval and perhaps 
help of the king. Northampton’s work was 
at once undone, tho fishmongers regained 
thoir privileges, and the greater oompanies 
triumphed. 

ne did not submit quietly to his defeat; 
the party that he led was numerous and ex- 
cited, there was talk of making him mayor 
in spite of his enemies, and the supporters of 
Brembre believed that tho new lord mayor’s 
lifewas threatened. Northampton was joined 
by a large number of men when he walked 
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the streets, and seems to hare allied himself 
to the anti-court party among the nobles ; for 
the dispute in the city had a strong bearing 
on the affairs of the kingdom. In February 
1384 Thomas Mowbray, earl of Nottingham, 
dined with him, and after dinner asked him 
to walk with him to the Greyfriars’ church, 
forthat day was the anniversary of his brother, 
the late earl, who was buried there. North- 
ampton went with the earl, and was, it is 
said, accompanied by four hundred men. The 
lord mayor met him, and asked why he went 
so attended. On his answering that the 
men came with him because it pleased them, 
Brembre arrested him, and he was sent down 
to Corfe Castle, and there imprisoned on a 
charge of sedition. One of his most active 
adherents, a member of the Shoemakers’ 
Company, was beheaded for insurrection. 
His clerk, Thomas Usk, was arrested by the 
sheriffs in July, and accused him of many 
crimes, but it was thought that he waB sub- 
orned by Brembre ( Chronicon Anglim, p. 300 ; 
Polychronicon, App. ix. 46). He was brought 
before King Richard and the council at Read- 
ing, and denied all Uslt’s accusations. When 
Richard was about to sentence him to the 
forfeiture of his goods, leaving him one hun- 
dred marks a year for his maintenance, he 
said that the king should not condemn him 
in the absence of his lord the Duke of Lan- 
caster. On this the king fell into a rage, 
and declared that he would have him hangod 
forthwith. He was appeased by the queen, 
and Northampton was sent hack to Corfe, 
whence in September he was brought up to 
London and imprisoned in the Tower. He 
was tried there, and sontencod either to tho 
wager of battle, or to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered. Tho sentence was commuted ; he 
was to be imprisoned for life, his goods were 
to be confiscated, and he was not to come 
within a hundred miles of London (Wal- 
singham, ii. 116). He was imprisoned in 
Tintagel Castle. John of Gaunt interceded 
for him in 1386, but his enemies in London 
opposed his release, and he was kept in prison, 
In April 1387 he was released, and his goods 
were restored to him at the instance, it 
was believed, of the Duke of Ireland [see 
Vbbb, Robert de, Eare of Oxford, 1362- 
1S931 who probably desired to conciliate 
Northampton’s party in the city. 

A petition presented in the parliament of 
this year by the cordwainers and other com- 
panies complaining that the then Lord Mayor 
Exton had caused a book of good customs, 
called the ‘ Jubilee,’ to be burnt, marks the 
revival of the party in the city (Rolls of Par- 
liament, iii. 227). A John de Northampton, 
probably the late lord mayor, was returned as 


member for Southwark to the ‘ Merciless par- 
liament' which met on 3 Feb. 1388, North- 
ampton’s friends were in the ascendant. 
Brembre was executed the same month, and 
in March Usk was beheaded, persisting in his 
charges ngainsthisfonner master. Richard al- 
lowed Northampton to enter London, though 
for a while he would not consent to his reeiding 
there. In 1 390. ho wever, this too was granted, 
on a petition or the citizens. A proclamation 
was made by the lord mayor and aldermen in 
1891 that no one should thenceforward utter 
his opinion concerning Sir Nicholas Brembre, 
or J ohn of N orthampton, formerly mayor, men 
of great power and estate (Memorials^. 626). 
In 1396 ne was restored to his privileges in 
the city ( Letter-Book , H, f. 800). His will, 
dated 17 Dec. 1897, was enrolled 11 Feb. 
1897-8. Northampton was buried in St. 
Alphage’s Church, Oripplegate. 

[Walsingkam’s Hist. Angi. ii. 05, 68, 71, 110, 
111, 116 (Rolls Sor.); Ohrun. Auglico, pp. 358,860 
(Bolls Ser.)j VitaRic.II,pp.48,49 (ed.He.irne); 
Chron. in cont. of Higden’s Polychronicon, ix. 
(Bolls Ser.) ; Libor Alims, ap. Munimenta Gild- 
linllse Load. i. 41, iii. 423 seqq. (Bolls Ser.); 
Ititey’s Memorials of London; Maitland’s Hist, 
of London, p. 142 ; S tow’s Survey, pp. 305, 65G, 
cd, 1633 ; Stubbs’s Const. Hist. ii. 446, 467, iii. 
675; Sharpe’s Calendar of Lettor-Booke of City 
of London.] W. H. 

NORTHBROOK, first Baron. [Sea 
Baking, Sir Francis Thornhill, 1790- 
1800.] 

NORTHBROOKE, JOHN (f. 1670), 
preacher and writer against plays, born in 
Devonshire ( Poore Man’s Garden, Epistle), 
was one of the first ministers ordained by 
Gilbert Berkeley, Quoen Elizabeth's bishop 
of Bath and Wells. He is statod by Tanner, 
who refers to Lewis Evans’s translation of 
the ‘Tabulrn Haereseon’ of the Bishop of 
Roerimmd (Antwerp, 1666), to have been 
for some time in the prison of the Bishop of 
Exeter. In 1668 he was ‘minister and 
preacher of the word of God’ at St. Mary de 
Redcliffe, Bristol. Li the epistle dedicatory 
of his first book he gives as his third reason 
for publishing it that one John Blaelceall, 
bom in Exeter, while doing penance at Paul's 
Cross for various offences detected by Norlk- 
brooke’s instrumentality, uttered ‘ against 
me many foule and sclaunderous reportss.’ 
Northbrooke had in consequence been sum- 
moned to town by thequeen’s commissioners, 
but before he could arrive BlaokefiJl 1 stole 
awaie’ from the Marshalsea, in which he 
was confined. In 1671 Northbrooke was 
procurator for the Bristol clergy in tho synod 
at London. Tanner thinks he was the John 
Northbrook presented by Queen Elizabeth 
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to tlio vicarage of Berkeley, Gloucesierskire, 
in 1576, and suggests that he was liie Jolm 
Northbrooke who was presented to Walton, 
in the diocese of Wells, 7 Oct. ] 670 and who 
resigned in Aug ust 1677 (cf. Weaviui, Somer- 
set Incumbents, p. 208). In 1670 he was ap- 
parently residing at Henbury, near Bristol. 

He was author of: 1, ‘Spiritus est Vicorius 
Oliristi in Terra. A breefe and pithie summe 
of the Christian Faith, made in fourme of 
Confession, witha Confutation of thePapistos 
Objections and Ai’gumonlcsin sundry Pointes 
of Relig ion, repugnant to the Christian Faith : 
made by John Northbrooke, Minister and a 
Preacher of the Wordeof God, 'b.l., London, 
1671, 4to ; 1682, 8vo, ‘ newly correct ed and 
amended.’ The dedicatory letter to Gilbert 
Berkeley contains some autobiographical de- 
tails. 2. ‘Spiritus est Vicarius Okristi in 
Terra. The Poore Mans Garden, wherein 
are Flowers of the Scriptures, and JDootours, 
vmy necessary and profitable for the simple 
and ignoraunt people to read: tritely col- 
lected and diligently gathered together, by 
John Northbrooke, Minister and Preacher 
of the Worde of God. And nowc newly cor- 
rected and largely augmented hy the former 
Auothour,' b.l,, London, 1678, 8vo. This 
was apparently not the first edition, There 
were other editions in 1680 and 1600. The 
‘Epistle’ hy Northbrooke is addressed to 
the ‘Bishop of Excustnr.’ An ‘Epistle to 
the Header’ is signed ‘ Thomas Ivnel, Ju.,’ in 
1673, ‘ T. Knell ’ in 1680. Both 1 mid 2 are 
written against Thomas Ilarding (J616- 
1672) [q. v.] 8. ‘ Spiritus est Vicarius Christi 
in Torn. A Treatise wherein Dicing, Daun- 
cing, vaine Playes, or Enterluds, with othor 
idle Pastimes, &c., commonly used on the 
Sabbotk Day, are reproved by' the Authoritie 
of the Word of God and auntient writers. 
Mado Dialogue-wise by John Northbrooke, 
Minister ana Preacher of the Word of God,’ 
London, b.l., 1679, 4to, and again, 1579, 4to. 
The ‘Address to the Header’ is dated ‘from 
Henbnry.’ There are occasional scraps of 
verse in the volume. This tract is important 
as ‘the earliest separate and systematic at- 
tack’ upon dmmatio performances in Eng- 
land. It was entered at Stationers’ Hall in 
1677. It contains tho first mention by name 
of the playhouses the Theatre and Curtain, 
and witnesses to the great variety of topics 
already dealt with on the stage. P. Collier 
in 1843 edited it for the Shakespoare Society, 
with an introduction. 

[J. P. Collier's Introduction to tho Troatiso 
against Dicing, &c.; 8irypo’s Annals, u. i. 146-7; 
Tanner's Bibliotheca; Bitsou’s Bibliographia 
Poetica, p, 288 ; Collier's Poetical Decameron, 
U, 231 ; Collier’s History of Dramabio Pootry, 


i. 326, ii. 336, iii, 83 ; Collier’s Bibliographical 
anil Ciiliotil Account, &e., ii. 56 ; Atkyna’s fflon- 
cestershire, 2nd edit. p. 140 ; Hunter’s Chorus 
Vattun, i. 467 (.Brit. Mus. Addil. MS. 24487 ’ll 

It. B. 

NORTHBURGH, MICHAEL M w 
1861), bishop of London, was probably a r^ 
lative, perhaps a nephew or younger brother 
of Roger de Northburgh [q. v.T He was 
possibly oduoated at Oxford", and Is described 
as a doctor of laws. On 18 Oct. 1331, when 
he is called Master Michael de Northburgh 
he had license to nominate an attorney lor 
three years, as he was going beyond the seas 
(Cal. Pat. Polls, Edw. Ill, 1330-4, 180). 
On 7 July 1330 he had received the prebend 
of Oolwich, Lichfield, which he held till the 
next year j afterwards he held at Lichfield 
the prebends of Tachbrook from 28 Oct. 
] 340 to 20 Jan. 1842, Wolvey from 16 Sept. 
1342 to 4 April 1868, and Longden from 
21 Oot. 1861 to 29 Oct. 1802 ; he was also 
precentor from 29 March 1839 to 1340, and 
archdeacon of Chester from 6 Feb. 1340, 
Northburgh likewise held the prebend of 
Banbury, Lincoln, in 1 344 .and was archdea- 
con of Suffolk 27 May 1347. In 1360 he re- 
ceived the prebend of Bugtliorpe, York; on 
6 Mayl361 Nothcrbury, Salisbury ; on 1 Sept. 
1851 that of Mapesbury, St. Paul's; and 
80 June 1363 that of Strensnll, York. He 
waBdeanof St. element's- witbin-the-Castle, 
Pontefract, before 21 May 1839, when he ex- 
changed this poBt for a canonry at Hereford. 
From 1341 to 1361 he held the rectory of 
Pulliam, Norfolk, which in the latter year he 
exchanged for Ledbury, Herefordshire. He 
also held at one time tho prebend of Lyme, 
Salisbury. Like Roger de Northburgh, lie 
entered the royal service, and on 23 Feb. 
1345, being then canon of Lichfield and 
Hereford, was of sufficient importance to be 
joined with Sir Nigel Loryng [q. v.] on a 
mission to tlio pope touching the dispensation 
for a marriage hei.woon the Prince of "Wales 
and a daughter of the Duke of Brabant, and 
to excuse tho proposed embassy of Homy of 
Lancaster (Faedera, iii. 32 j IlmiiNssuEQH, 

ii. 412). In July 1 346, when ho is described 
as ‘ a worthy clerk and one of the long’s 
counsellors,’ ho accompanied Edward HI on 
his Fronch oxpodition. During the cam- 
paign he wrote two lettere home describing 
the march from La Hogue to Caen, ana 
from Poissy to Calais. On 28 Oot. 1348 he 
was one of the commissioners appointed to 
negotiate alliances with foroign powers 
( Faedera , iii, 92). On 11 Oct. 1848 ne was 
a commissioner to treat with the Count of 
Flanders ; and on 28 Oot. 1849 he had 
power, with others, to prologue the truoa 
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with France, and on 8 Sept. 1360 to confirm 
the articles with the count lately considered 
atDunkirk. By this time he hadrisen to be 
tbeking’s secretary. On4Sept. 1861 Nortli- 
burgh had power to receive security from 
Charles de Blois for his release, and on 
26 March 1362, when he was keeper of the 
privy seal, to receive Charles's ransom. On 
19 Feb. 1868 he was appointed one of three 
to treat for a truce with France, and again 
on various occasions up to 30 March 1364 
( ib . iii. 176, 188, 202, 230, 241 , 268-4, 260-1, 
276). On 3 Nov. 1868 ha had received a 
pension of 60s. from Christ Church, Canter- 
bury, for his services as counsel to the con- 
vent {Lit. Cant. iii. 817). On 28 April 1864 
Northburgh was elected bishop of London. 
His election was confirmed next day j but, 
though he received the temporalities on 
23 June, he was not consecrated till 12 July 
1356 by William Edondon, bishop of Win- 
chester, at St. Mary's, Southwark (Stubbs, 
Meg.Sacr.Angl.) After his election as bishop, 
Northburgh was again commissioned to con- 
duct the negotiations for peace with France at 
the papal court on 28 Aug. and SO Oct. 1364. 
With this purpose he was at Avignon shortly 
before Christmas ; but the French envoys re- 

S udiated the proposed terms, and, after the 
eath of the Bishop of Norwich, the other 
English envoys returned home without hav- 
ing effected their purpose (Fcedera , iii. 283, 
280 ; Atdbbury, p. 421). In the following 
July Northburgh was once more employed 
in negotiations with the French at Guisnes 
{Madera, iii. 808, 808). On 27 Sept, 1860 
he was present at the consecration of Robert 
Stretton as bishop of Lichfield. Northburgh 
died of the plague at Copford, Essex, on 
9 Sept. 1861, and, in accordance with the 
directions of his will, was buried near the 
west door of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Northburgh’s will is doled 23 May 18G1. 
By it he lelt 100/. for the maintenance of 
poor scholars of the civil and canon law at 
Oxford, with 20/. for their master. Various 
other bequests were xn ado to religious houses, 
hut the chief was of 2,000/. for the Carthu- 
sian house at Newchurchhaw, which place 
and patronage he had acquired from Sir 
Walter de Manny. lie is probably entitled 
to share with Manny the credit of being the 
founder of the London Charterhouse [see 
more fully under Mauhy, Sir Waiter be]. 
Northburgh also left a thousand marks for a 
chest for loans at St. Paul’s. H e bequeathed 
hi* hooks on civil and canon law, and also 
his own magnum opus, called a ‘ Concordance 
of Law and Canons,' to Michael Ere. Nothing 
more is known of this * Concordance.’ North- 
burgh’s two letters descriptive of the cam- 


paign of 1840 are preserved in the original 
French in Robert de Avesbm-y’s 1 Chronicle,’ 
pp. 368-60, 867-9. A Latin version of the 
first is given by Murimuth, pp. 212-14; 
the second is print ed in Ohompollion-Figeac’s 
‘ Lettres des Rois, Heines,’ &e., ii, 79-81. 
These letters are a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of the campaign. Their im- 
portance is illustrated by M. S. Luos in the 
uoteB to the third volume of his edition of 
Froissart. 

[Chronica A Murimuth et It. do Aveshuiy; 
Walsingham’s Historia Anglicana, i. 296 (both 
in Rolls Soi\); Rymer’s Feeders, Record ed.; 
Le Neve’s Fasti Eecl.Aagl. i. 666, 579, 691,613, 
628, ii. 104, 291, 880, 407, 487, iii. 181, 215; 
Wharton’s lie iipiBc. Lond. pp.131-8, and Anglia 
Sacra, ii. 44 ; Sharpe’s Calendar of Wills in the 
Court of Hubting, ii. 61 ; Tranaactions of the 
London and Middlesex Archaeological Society, iii. 
311-15 ; Hist. MSS. Comm, 9th Rep. App. pt. 
i. p. 47.] 0. L. K. 

NORTHBURGH, ROGERde (d. 1369 P), 
bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, wasperhaps 
a native of Norbury, Staffordshire, and edu- 
cated at Cambridge. He must have entered 
the king’s service at an early age. The 
first mention of him as a royal clerk is on 
27 Oct. 1810 {Cal. Close Molls, Mdw. II, 
1807-18, p. 387). He received irom the 
king the livings of 1 Botelbrigge,’ Lincoln, 
on 16 Sept. 1311, Sprotton, Lincoln, on 
17 April 1812, and ‘Harwe’ on 10 May 
1813 {Cal, Pat. Molls, Mdw, II, pp. 892, 
464, 478). On 18 Jan. 1812 he received a 
pension of five marks from the Bishop of 
Durham, and in the following March he is 
mentioned as a royal messenger (Meg. Pal. 
Dun elm. i. 278, iv. 108). On 6 Oct. the 
abbey of Oerne was ordered to provide him 
with a fitting pension. In December he was 
one of the witnesses to the pacification be- 
tween the king and the earls {Madera, ii. 
192). In May 1818 he went abroad with 
the king for two months {ib. ii. 212). God- 
win says that he was taken prisoner by the 
Scots m this year ; if so Ms captivity was 
of short duration. On 16 June 1S14 he had 
custody of the church of Ford, Durham, 
and on 20 Nov, received it to hold in com- 
mendam for six months, being then styled 
‘ priest and rector of Bannes, Carlisle ’ {Meg. 
Pal. Dunelm. i. 664, 640). In 1816 he 
was made custos or comptroller of the ward- 
robe, in succession to William de Melton 
(d, _ 18401 [q. v.] {Mot. Pari. i. 844). On 
11 June ne received the prebend of Wistow, 
York ; this preferment was followed by 
the prebends of Forendon cum Bolderton, 
Lincoln, in 1816, of Newington, London, 
1 Jan. 1817, and of Piona Farva and Well- 
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ington, Hereford, in tlie same year, and by 
the archdeaconry of llichmond on 20 May 
1317. On 8 June 1S17 he was accepted for 
a vacant canonry at Wells, which he received 
the same year. Afterwards, in 1322, lie re- 
ceived the prebend of Stoke, Lincoln (Ln 
Nhvd, Fasti JEkcl. Angl. i. 621, 630, ii. 149, 
217, 417, iii. 137, 226; Fmdera, ii. 492; Re- 
port on MSS. of Wells Cathedral, pp. 80, 
300). In March 1318 he was one of the 
commissioners sent to treat with the Scots 
( Fmdera , ii. 368). 

On 5 Oct. 1818, and again on 1 April 1319 
and 0 Aug. 1320, Edward II addressed letters 
on North biu'gh’s bohalf to the pope. The 
purport of the recommendation is revealed by 
later letters in August 1320 and J uly 1321 , 
begging the pope to make Northburgh acardi- 
nal, ana asking for the good services of certain 
cardinals (ib. ii. 874, 390, 431, 433, 462-3). 
In one of these letters, dated 9 July 1320, ho 
is described as the king’s clerk and secretary. 
In September and October 1320 Northburgh 
was employed in negotiations with the Scots 
at Carlisle. On 16 April 1321 he had tem- 
porary charge of the great eunl during the 
chancellor’s illness, hut hie position does not 
entitle him to he regarded as regular keeper 
of (he Heal. About the end of thie year 
Northburgh was papally provided to the 
bishopric of Lichfield and Coventry (MtTBi- 
mutii, p. 37). Edward wrote to (he pope 
on 4 Jan. 1322, thanking him, and begging 
that, as Northburgh wab to continue comp- 
troller of the wardrobe and was much 
•wanted in England, sanction might he given 
to liis consecration without a journey to 
Home (Fmdera, ii. 469). Edward again ap- 
pealed to the pope with the same purposu 
on 4 April 1322, and eventually Northburgh 
was consecrated by Thomas Cobham, bishop 
of Worcester, at Hales Abboy on 27 June 
(StubdSj Peg. Saer. Angl p. 64). There is 
no mention of Northburgh in the later years 
of Edward II's reign, and ho would seem to 
have abandoned the court party. Ho was, 
however, summoned to various parliaments 
and councils between 1322 and 1326, and in 
February 1326 was ordered to assist the 
commissioners of array in his diocese (Pari. 
Writs, iv. 731-2), 

On 13 Jan. 1327 ho was one of those who 
.swore in the Guildhall at London to support 
Isabella (C/iron. Edw. I and Edw. II, i. 321), 
and he soon appears in the service of the now 
government. On 15 Feb. he was joined with 
William LeZoucho in charge of the castle of 
Caerphilly, and in April was a commissioner 
to treat with the Soots (Cal, Pat. Molls, 
Edw. Ill, pp. 12, 96). On 8 Oct. he had 
power to treat for the king’s marriage with 


Philippa of Ilainault, and on 2 March 1300 
he was made treasurer, though he onlv hoH 
the office till 20 May (ib. pp. 177 ] 049 gggi 
During thenext twelve years Northburgh was 
still occasionally employed in public business 
but without occupying a positionof much im- 
portance. On 1 6 Slay 1328 he had power with 
Adam deOrltonTsee Adam], to claim the kW 8 
rights as heir of France, and on 8 July I3I0 
was again employed in negotiations with tho 
French king ( Fcedera , ii. 743, 794), He was 
a trier of petitions for England in the par- 
liament of January 1832, and was present 
in various parliaments until June 1344, g n 
20 Sept, 1832 he was one of the commis- 
sioners to settle the disputes which had 
arisen in the university at Oxford (ib. ii. 892) 
and in. 1339 was a commissioner of array for 
Staffordshire (ib. ii. 1070). In November 
1387 Northburgh was one of the bishops 
deputed to meet the cardinal legates (Mitei- 
mTj-tii, p. 81), and on 12 July 1338 was pre- 
sent at the conseoration of Richard Bint- 
worlh as bishop of London. Northburgh was 
appointed treasurer for the second time in 

1340, but on 1 Dec. was summarily removed 
from the office by tho king, when Robert 
Stratford, hwhop of Chichest er, was deprived 
of the chancery. Edward intended to send 
them over to Flanders and impledge them 
there, or, in case of refusal, to imprison them 
in the Tower; hut after a remonstrance from 
Stratford they were allowed to go free 
(Mimunmi, p. 117). 

In October 1341 Northburgh was present 
at a council held by tho archbishop at St. 
Paul’s, London (ib. p. 122), lie must by this 
time ha vo boon an olderly man, and of his 
later years thoro is nothing to record. Ha 
laBt appearance in parliament was in June 

1341. The year of bus death was either 1368 
or 1359 ; the more probable date is 22 Nov, 
1369 (of. Anglia Sacra, i. 43). ne was 
buried in Lichfield Cathedral, dose to the 
tomb which ho had built for Walter de 
Langton. Edward U, in recommending him 
to the pope, described him as a learned man, 
of proved loyalty. In tho ‘Flores Histo- 
l'iarum ’ (Holts Sor. iii. 200 ) ho is distinctly 
Matod to have obtained his bishopric through 
the king’s favour and his own importunity, 
lie was probably an indust rious official whose 
ambition was greater than his ability. From 
1320 to 1326 ho was chancellor of the uni- 
versity of Cambridge ; on 6 July 1321 he 
obtained from the king a charter to provide 
for the sustenance of students in theology 
( Fmdera , ii. 452). Of his family ws have 
no certain knowledge ; but I10 was probably 
a relative, perhaps an uncle or much older 
brother, of Michael do Northburgh [q. v,], 
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bishop of London, who held several prebends 
at Lichfield between 1330 and 1353. Other 
members of the Northburgh family, called 
Peter, Richard, Roger, and William, also 
occur among the prebendaries of Lichfield 
during Bishop Roger’s tenure of the see (Lu 
Neve, Fasti, i. 691-828). The wardrobe 
accounts for the tenth and eleventh years of 
Edward II are now in the library of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries ; a summary of these 
accounts and of those for the fourteenth year 
of Edward II is given in the 1 Areheeologia ’ 
fxsvi. 318 - 28 ). An abstract of the contents 
of Nortliburgh’s ‘ Register ’ is given iu the 
< Collections for a History of Staffordshire ’ 
of the William Salt Archeological Society 
(i. 241 - 88 ). 

[Chron. Edw. I. and Edw. H, Reg. Pal, 
Dunelm., Murimnth’s Chronicle (all in the Rolls 
Ser.) i Rymer's PtEdera, Record edit. ; Rolls of 
Parliament ; Cal. of Close Rolls of Edw. XI, 
1307 - 18 ; Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edw. Ill, 1327 - 31 , 
2 vols. ; Rot. Origin. Abb. ; Wharton's Anglia 
Sacra, i. 20 , 442 - 3 ; Arehicologia, x. 251 , xxvi. 
318 - 23 , xxriii. 307 ; Godwin, De Prsesulibus, 
ed. Richardson, p. 320 ; Foss’s Judges of Eng- 
land, iii. 281 ; Drake’s Eboracum, p. 104 .] 

C. L. X C. 

NORTHCJOTE, JAMES (1746-1831), 
painter, royal academician, and author, 
younger son of Samuel Northcote, watch- 
maker, was horn in Market Street, Plymouth, 
on 23 Oct. 1740. His parents wero of humble 
origin and Unitarians, and while his father 
found employment not only in making and 
mending watches, hut also in winding clocks 
in Plymouth Dock (Devonport), his mother 
dealt in email articles of haberdashery. 
Later in life Northcote took pleasure in 
considering tkat his family belonged to the 
same stock as the knightly family of North- 
cote of Upton Pyne, Devonshire (now repre- 
sented by the Earl of Iddesleigh), though no 
satisfactory proof could be obtained. His 
early education was scanty, and with his 
elder brother, Samuel, lie was as soon as 
possible apprenticed to his father’s trade. 
In one of his subsequent writings, ‘ A Leti er 
from a Disappointed. Genius,’ Northcote de- 
scribes his early aspirations to be an artist, 
and the refusal of his father to offer any 
encouragement. This artistic impulse was 
no doubt increased by the growing fame of 
his fellow-countryman, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
an intimate friend of the family of Dr. 
Zachorioh Mudge [q. v.] of St. Andrew’s, 
Plymouth, one off whom, Thomas Mudgs 
[q. v.], was actually engaged in the watch- 
making trade, and so was olosely acquainted 
with the Northcote family. Northcote nar- 
rates, in his 1 Life of Reynolds,' his delight 


at being able to touch the skirt of Reynolds’s 
coat when the painter came with Samuel 
Johnson on a visit to Plymouth in 1762. 
Some of Northcote’e drawings were then 
shown to Reynolds. Northoote’s friends 
urged that he should he sent to study paint- 
ing in London under Reynolds, or either of 
the engravers, Fisher or MeArdell. His 
fatkar continued obdurate. Northcote, how- 
ever, spent his leisure hours iu drawing por- 
traits or views iu the neighbourhood, and, 
having thereby saved ten guineas, planned 
with his brother Samuel a secret flight from 
Plymouth to London. They left Plymouth 
early on Whitsunday in May 1771, and after 
five days’ journey on foot arrived in London. 
Northcote brought letters of introduction to 
Reynolds, who received him kindly, and ac- 
corded him permission to work in his studio 
as an assistant, HiB brother returned at once 
to Plymouth; but Northcote took a cheap 
lodging, and, while spending the dayinRoy- 
nolus’s studio, earned bmall sums of money 
by colouring prints and similar work for 
booksellers. Shortly after he was invited by 
Reynolds to become an inmate of bis house. 
Hore, besides actual work in the studio in pre- 
paring grounds, drawing draperies, and the 
like, Northcote worked in an adjoining room, 
copying or making studies as he chose, and 
also had the privilege of seeing and sometimes 
conversing with the many distinguished per- 
sons who came to visit Reynolds. Northcote 
studied as well in the schools of the Royal 
Academy, for he does not appear to have re- 
ceived any actual instruction from Reynolds 
himself, lie made only slow progress both in 
drawing and colouring. Reynolds, in his let- 
ters to his friends at Plymouth, frequently 
alluded to N orthcote’s industry and regularity 
of life. N orthcote sometimes sat to Reynolds 
os model : for instance, as one of the young 
men in ' Ugolino.’ He obtained some prac- 
tice as a portrait painter, and there is a story 
that he painted a portrait of one of Reynolds’s 
female servants) which was so lifelike that it 
continually excited the rage of a pet macaw. 
While still an inmate of Reynolds’s house, 
Northcote sent portraits to the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1773 and following years, one of 
which elicited some laudatory verses from 
Dr, Wolcot. After five years Northcote de- 
termined to set up on his own account os a 
painter, and left Reynolds’s house on 12 May 
1776. He returned home to Devonshire for 
some months, painting portraits, until he had 
earned enough money to pay for a journey 
to Italy. 

Ho started in 1777, and proceeded by 
Lyons and Genoa to Rome, where he re- 
mained about two years. lie was an assi- 
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duous student of the paintings 'by the great 
masters, devoting special attention to the 
works of Titian. He lived a secluded life, 
supporting himself by copying well-known 
works. He obtained some reputation ns a 
painter, and while visiting Florence on his 
return was requested Lo paint his own por- 
trait for the gallery of painters there, lie was 
also elected fellow of the Imperial Academy 
at Florence, the Academy dei Forti at Home, 
and the Ancient Etruscan Academy at Cor- 
tona. It was in Italy that he became imbuod 
with the desire of becoming a painter of his- 
tory. 

Northcote returned to London in May 
1780, and received a hearty welcome from 
Reynolds. Ho at once commenced portrait- 
painting, and took lodgings at 3 Old Bond 
Street, whonce he sent a portrait to the 
Royal Academy in 1781. In 1783 he re- 
moved to Clifford Street, Bond Street, where 
he remained about nine year's, continuing to 
be an annual exhibitor at the Royal Academy , 
In 1783 he sent his first subioct-picLures, 
‘ Beggars with Dancing Dogs,’ ‘ Ilobnella, ’ and 
‘The Village Doctross,’ and in 1784 his first 
historical picture, ‘Captain Engle field and 
his Grew escaping from the Wreck of the Cen- 
taur ' (engraved by T. Qaugain), In 1786 he 
painted a portrait of his brother, and in 1 786 
one of his father, which were both engraved in 
mezzotint by S. W. Reynolds. Shortly af( er 
this J ohn Boy dell [q.v. j embarked on his great 
project of the Shnkespearo Gallery, commis- 
sioning a series of largo paintings and a serios 
of large engravings to be made from the same. 
Northcote was one of the principal painters 
employed by Boydell, and painted nine pic- 
tures for this series. The first was ‘ The Murder 
of the Young Princes in the Tower,’ which 
he exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1786. 
The popularity of this and other paintings 
obtained for Northcote a commission from 
the city of Loudon to paint a largo picture 
of ‘Sir William Walworth, Lord Mayor 
of London, a.j>. 1881, killing Wat Tyler,' 
now in the Guildhall in London. It was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1787, 
and engraved by Anker Smith, lie was 
elected on associate of the Royal Academy 
in 1786, and an academician on 13 Feb, 1787. 
Of Northcote’s other Shakespeare pictures, 
‘The Burial of the Young Princes’ and 
‘ Prince Arthur and Hubert ’ were espooinlly 
popular, and his most important historical 
paintiugs wero ‘The Loss of the Halsewell, 
East Indianan ’ ([engraved by T. Gauguin), 

‘ The Death of Prince Loopold of Brunswick ’ 
(engraved by J. Gillrny), and ‘ The Earl of 
Argyle in Prison,’ pointed for Earl Grey (on- 
graved byE.Scrivon). The failure of Eoydell’s 


scheme was a great blow to Northcoto’s f 0 . 
tunes as a painter of history, and he suffered 
further from the rising popularity of Job! 
Opie ( 1761-1807) [q. v.] in t He same line. Hig 
repul atiou, howover, as a portrait-painter eon 
linuedto increase, and in 1791 he removed to 

a larger house inArgvll Place, where hespent 
the remainder of his life. There he continued 
to pa mt with undiminished industry for over 
fifty years, producing, with little encouroge- 

mentjnumoroushistoricalandsacred pictures 

Among these was a series of ten pictures en- 
titled ‘ Diligence and Dissipation,’ showing 
the history of n modest girl and a wanton 
which were pain! ed in direct rivalry with the 
works of Hogarth, and with a high moral in- 
tention ; the pictures were engraved, and in 
that farm had a large sale. The series, how- 
evor, proved a complete failure both from an 
artistic and moral point of view. Northcote 
also paid very considerable attention to the 
paint mg of animals, obtaining somesnccess of 
which he was justifiably proud, and several 
popular engravings were mado from these 
pictures. 

Nor! hcote, however, attained his chief ex- 
cellence ns a portrait -pain tor. Ilis portraits 
are well drawn and modellod, sober in colour 
and dignified in conception, though they have 
none of Lhe individuality of Reynolds, and 
hardly reach so high a level as those of his 
chief rival, J ohn Opie. During his long life 
Northcoto painted an almost incalculable 
number, and tlioy include many of the most 
remarkable persons of his day, from Dr. Mudgp 
down to S. T. Coleridge and John Ruskm, 
Thore are good examplos in tho National 
Portrait Gallery. 

Such ominenco ns Northcote attained as a 
painter of history was due to a considerable 
skill in composition and to simplicity in pre- 
sentment. lie had little imagination or crea- 
tive power in his art, and did not excel ns a 
draughtsman or colourist. Having unex- 
ampled opportunities of studying Reynolds's 
method of painting, he yet showed himself 
but littlo xml uenced by lus master in his own 
paintings. Of his coulomporaries he was 
perhaps most influenced by Opie, whom he ad- 
mired, although a successful rival. Through- 
out his life he was a devoted student and 
admirer of Titian, and yet seemed unable to 
understand the secret of Titian's skill as a 
colourist. Northcote’s pictures are, however, 
good specimens of tho English school, and 
have fallen into unmoril ed neglect. The only 
one in tho national collections is ‘ The Pre- 
sentation of British Officers to Pope Pius VI' 
in the South Kensington Museum. There 
are five pictures by him at Petwortli House, 
Sussex, including ‘The Murder of the Princes 
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in the Tower 1 and a portrait of Master Betty, 
the young Roscius. 

Uot content with his success as a painter, 
Northcote aspired to rank as an author. In 
1807 he contributed some articles 'to the 
1 Artist,' a weekly periodical edited by Prince 
Hoare [q. v.], and at the request of a friend 
be wrote a short memoir of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds for Britton's ‘ Fine Arts of the Eng- 
lish School.’ This memoir he subsequently 
expanded into a quarto volume, entitled ‘ Me- 
moirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Knt., LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.S.A., &c., late President of the 
Royal Academy, comprising Original Anec- 
dotes of many Distinguished Persons, his 
Contemporaries, and a brief Analysis of liis 
Discourses, to which are added Varieties on 
Art.’ The latter contained reprints of North- 
cote’s articles in the ‘Artist’ and other pe- 
riodicals. The book was published in 1818, 
a supplement was added in 1815, and an 
octavo edition in two volumes was published 
in 1819. It was awaited with great interest 
on account of Northcote’s close intimacy with 
Reynolds, hut excited some disappointment. 
Northcote, however, only claimed to have 
put down exactly what he knew himself, and 
bis memoir baa been the foundation of all 
subsequent biographies of Reynolds. Its in- 
sufficiency is shown by tho numerous addi- 
tional details concerning Reynolds which can 
be gleaned from Northcote’s conversations 
and subsequent writings (see Leslie and 
Taylob, Life and Times of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, passim). As a devoted admirer of 
Reynolds, Northcote was very indignant at 
the rapidly growing success of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence [q. v.] 

Northcote, besides being a very original 
character, possessed a shrewd observation, a 
retentive memory, and a caustic if not viva- 
cious wit. IIu. society was sought for this 
reason by many persons, who liked to draw 
him out and elicit his strongly expressed 
opinions on art and artists. Among these 
was William Ilazlitt [q. v.], who was a con- 
stant visitor at Northcoto’s house, and made 
copious notes of his conversations, which 
were often st arted and directed to this special 
purpose by Ilazlitt. In 1820 Hazlitt pub- 
lished in tho ‘ New Monthly Magazine’ a 
seriesof or tides, entitled 1 Boswell Rodivivus,’ 
containing extraots from Norlhcote's con- 
versations with himself. Theyattractedmuch 
attention, from the shrewd wisdom of some 
sallies and the outspoken sarcasm of others. 
Hazlitt continued the series in the ‘Atlas’ 
newspaper. Northcote was flattered by the 
notoriety which he acquired: but when Borne 
remarks of his concerning his early benefac- 
tors, the Mudges, produced some strong re- 


monstrances from his friends at Plymouth, he 
turned on Hazlitt, and accused him of malig- 
nant misrepresentation, Though affecting to 
regal'd Hazlitt as an enemy, he did not dis- 
courage his visits. This was probably due to 
the fact that he was receiving considerable 
assistance from Hazlitt in the preparation of 
two other literary ventures. The first of these 
was bis ‘ One Hundred Fables, Original and 
J Select,’ which were compiled by Northcote, 
j with apologues and illustrations of his own 
composition. These illustrations were de- 
signed in a curious way, for, though a skilful 
draughtsman of natural history, Northcote 
amused himsolf by cutting out figures from 
prints, and pasting them together until he had 
formed his designs; these he handed over to 
William Harvey [q. v.], the wood-engraver, 
who drew them on the wood-blocks, which 
were then cut by good engravers, and are 
among the most interesting productions of the 
artof wood engraving in England. Theworlc 
was published at the expense of Mr. Lawford, 
a bookseller, and was warmly commended by 
Thomas Bewick [q. v.] A second series of 
tlia ‘ Fables’ was published after Northcote’s 
death. In 1830 Northcote published ‘ The 
Life of Titian, with Anecdotes of the distin- 
guished Persons of his Timo,’ in two octavo 
volumes. N orthcote had collect ed notes and 
papers for this throughout his life ; but the 
result is a confused production, based mainly 
on the earlier life bv Ticozzi. The work was 
one for which Northcote by nature and cir- 
cumstances was particularly unsuited. In 
tho same year Hnzlitt’s ‘Conversations with 
James Northcote’ was published in a single 
volume. A new edition, edited by Mr. Ed- 
mund Gosse, was published in 1894. 

Northoote was a small man, with piercing 
eyes and strongly marked features. These 
became extremely accentuated in his latest 
years, and the frugality of his habits caused 
his figure to become attenuated almost to a 
skeleton. A contemporary remarked of him 
that ‘he looks like a rat who has seen a oat.’ 
From his earliest start in life he accustomed 
himself to the strictest economy and frugality, 
which he never abandoned. He was encou- 
raged in bis parsimonious habits by bis sister 
Mary, who kept house for him in Argyll Place. 
Although money and commissions poured in 
on him, his house was dirty and neglected, 
and its condition frequently proved very re- 
pugnant to his sitters and visitors. His 
habits did not spring apparently from real 
miserly tendencies in his nature, for he 
spent money freely on his hobbies, such as 
the history and reliesof the Northcote family, 
and at his death was possessed of far less 
money than had been expected. His devo- 
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tion to his art occupied his whole time, lie Northcote acted with the preshytevio"~ 
was unmarried, although he was by no moans and aided the parliamentary cause by hi 3 ; 
averse to ladies’ society. His sister used to duence and his wealth. In April 1642 hem'k 
say that her brother had no time for falling scribed 450/. for the speedy reducing of tb 
in love. They both retained their strong rebels in Ireland, and in the following j Un 6 
Devonian accent to the last, Northcote died when the members of parliament subscrib 
in his house in Argyll Place on 18 July 1881, for the defence of the parliament it 
and was buried in the new church of St. announced that he would 1 bring in two horq^ 
Marylebone. Ills sister died in Argyll Place and men prosentlye, and fewer more soe soons 
on 26 May 1838, and was buried by her bro- as hee can have them out of the countrv 
ther’s side. Ho left large legacies in his will, and a hundred pownds in money.’ Thos 
including 1,000/. for a monument to himself nets caused the king to except him from the 
in St. Andrew’s Church, Plymouth, to be general pardon of November 1042. I n the 
executed by Sir Francis Oliantrey, and 200/. following year be served in Devonshire at 
forasimilarmonumenttohisbrotherSamuel, the head of a regiment of twelve hundred 
who died at Plymouth on 9 May 1813, aged men, and he waft in Exeter at its capitula- 
70. The latter was in due time placed in tion in September 1643. From that time 

St. Andrew’s church; but the full-length until the late autumn of 1044 Northcote was 

statue of James Northcote, which waB exe- a prisoner with the king’s forces, but he was 
cutod by Oliantrey, was for some reason at last exchanged. HerBsumodhisseatinpar- 
erected in Exeter Cathedral. Ilis collect ions liament on 7 May 1646, and on 21 May took 
for the Northcote family he loft as hoirlooms the covenant. A communication addressed 
to the head of the family at Upton Pyne. by him and others to tlm speaker on 16 July 
Northcote was fond of painting lus own 1648, on the means of putting his native 
portrait. A good example is in the National county in a state of defence, is printed in 
Portrait Gallery; another in the Town Mu- the 1 Historical MSS. Commission ’ (13thllep, 
seum at Ilaarlem in Holland ; others belong App. pt,. i. p. 484) ; but ho was excluded From 
respectively to the Earl of Iddesleigli ana parliament by the army in that year, and in 
Earl Cowper. In earlier years Princo Iloaie, 1051 his name was omittud from the list of 
Opie, and G. Dance drew portraits of him, county justices. lie was returned for the 
and in his old ago G. II. Ilurlow, James county of Devon in 1654, and againin 1666. 
Lonsdale, and A. Wivoll, A portrait of From January 1(158-9 to April J65D, and in 
Northcote by G. II. Harlow, R.A., was pre- the Convention parliament (April to Decom- 
sented to the National Gallery in the year her 1660), ho ogainsatfor that constituency, 
1894. The drawing by Lonsdale is now in and in the lattor parliament lie was also 
the print room at. the British Museum. Most chosen for the Cornish borough of Helslon; 
of these portraits have been engraved. hut tho return was declared void, InRichard 

[leslioand Taylor’s LifeandTimusofair.Toshua Cromwell’s parliament he was a frequent 
Reynolds; Novthcoto’s Lifo of Reynolds; Flint’s Rpenker, and at tho Epiphany sessions of 
Mndgo Memoirs; Gent. Mag. 1831, pt. ii. p. 102 ; 1069-00 ho signed, with about forty other 
Redgrave's Ilict. of Artists; Cunningham’s Lives gentlemen of Devon, an address to Speaker 
of t lie British Painters.] L. C. Lentlmll for tho summoning of a new house, 

NORTHCOTE, Sir JOHN (1609-1076), to consist of those excluded in 1048, with 
politician, born in 1699, eldest surviving son now membors for the seats which had become 
of John Northcote of nayne in Newton St, vacant. When tho Convention was sum- 
Oyres, Devonshire, who died in 1632, by his moned his influence was thrown on tho side 
second wife, Susan, daughter of Sir Hugh of tho moderates. At the general election of 
Pollard of King's Nymptnn, was entered m 1 601 lie hnd no place in parliament; but at 
the ‘Visitation ofDevonsliire in 1620 'as then a by-oleotion in December 1687 lie was 
aged twenty-one. He matriculated at Exeter returned for the borough of Barnstaple, and 
College, Oxford, on 9 May 1617, was entered sat until death (cf. Hist. MSS, Comm. 9th 
at the Middle Temple as a student, in 1018, Rep. App. pt. i. p. 210), 
and served as shorin' of his county in 1626-7. Northcote was buried at Nowton St. Cyres 

In 1640 ha accompanied tho royal army to on 24 June 1870. By his wife Grace, daugh- 
York, apparently as secretary or aido-de- for and heiress of Hugh Halswell of Wells, 
camp to the Earl of Northumberland, and in Somerset (who died in 1675, and was buried 
Jul? 1641 was created a baronet. Whon the at Newton St. Cyres on 19 July), he had issue 
privilege of sending membors of parliament fivo sons and three daughters, tho eldeBt son 
was restored to tho borough of Ashburton, at being born in 1627. A portrait of him, with 
the beginning of the Longparlinment of 16 10, brsnstplal e and gorgot , and a painting of his 
Northcote was chosou as its member. wife are at the family seat of Pynes, near 
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Exeter. An engraving by A. Wivell, ‘ from 
an original picture in the possession of James 
Northcote, 11. A.,’ was issued by Thomas Rodd 
on 1 Dec. 1817. It represents him as an old 
man with severe face, and the original picture 
passed to the ownership of the lion. H. 0. 
Northcote. 

In 1887 there was published the * Note Hook 
of Sir JolinNorthcote, containing Memoranda 
of Proceedings in the House of Commons dur- 
ing the first Session of the Long Parliament, 
1640.’ It was edited by Mr. A. H. A. Hamil- 
ton, from the original manuscript in the pos- 
sess’ion of Sir Stafford H. Northcote, first 
Lordlddesleigh [q.v,] ; a memoir of the diarist 
was prefixed, and it contained some memo- 
randa on the session of 1661. Some doubt 
was expressed by Mr. W. D. Pink in 1 Notes 
and Queries’ (7th ser. xii. 448-4) on the 
statement that the notes were talton by 
Northcote, on the ground that the journal 
runs from 24 Nov. to 28 Dec. 1640, when he 
had not a seat in parliament. lie spoke on 
16 June 1642 in favour of the appointment 
of Fuller as one of the lecturers at the Savoy 
Ohapel. 

[Worthy’s Lord Iddesleigh, 2nd ed. p. 0 ; 
Hamilton’s Memoir of Northcote ; Hamilton’s 
Quarter Sessions, Elizabeth to Anne, pp. 134, 
170-1 ; Official Return of Members of Parlia- 
ment; Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; Thomas Burton's 
Diaiy; Whitolocko’s Memorials, pp. 107, 126, 
651-3; Notes and Queries, 1st sor. xii. 338, 
7th ser. xii. 444 ; information from Lord Iddcs- 
leigh.] IV. P. C. 

NORTHQOTE, Sib STAFFORD 
HENRY, first Eael op Ildesleigii (1818- 
1887), horn at 23 Portland Place, London, on 
27 Oct. 1818, was the eldest son of Henry] 
Stafford Northcote (1792-1861), the eldestson 
of Sir Stafford Henry Northcote (1702-1861), 
seventh baronet, of The Pynes, Upton Pyne, 
Exeter, a descendant of Sir John Northcote 
[q, v.] His mother, Agnes Mary, only 
daughter of Thomas Cookburn of the East 
India Company’s service and Bedford Ilill, 
Surrey, died 9 April 1840. As a child ho 
displayed great quickness, and at the age of 
six wrote a romance for his brother and sister. 
From 1826 to 1881 he was a pupil of the 
Rev. Mr. Roberts, whoso school at Mitcham 
was afterwards removed to Brighton. In 
April 1831 he went to Eton, to the house of 
the Rev. Edward Coleridge. There he was 
somewhat idle, and, according to his tutor, 
'had a disposition too inclined to sacrifice 
itself to the solicitations of others,’ until a 
strong remonstrance produced steadiness of 
purpose. An indifferent cricketer, but a good 
oarsman, he rowed how in the Eton eight in 
1886. On 3 March 1886 he mat riculated from 


Balliol College, Oxford, having been an un- 
successful candidate for a scholarship, and 
went into residence at Michaelmas, the in- 
terval being spentwithatutornamed Shirley, 
at Shirley vicarage, Derby. At the end of 
November he was elected to a scholarship, 
being second to Artliur nugk Clough [q. v.] 
'Northcote read and rowed in the college 
eight, and lived chiefly with Eton men’ 
(Lang, Life, i. 27). Though sincerely reli- 
gious, he remained untouched by the Oxford 
movement, but he wasconsiderablyinliuenced 
by his mother’s leanings to Irvingism [see 
Iimito, Edward]. He graduated B.A. on 
21 Nov. 1889, with a first class in classics 
and a third in mathematics, proceeded M.A. 
in 1840, and was created D.C.L. on 17 June 
1838. A year later he was an unsuccessful 
competitor against Arthur Penrhyn Stanley 
[q. v.] for the English essay, and decided not 
to try for a fellowship. 

Northcoteread forthe bar, with clmmhersat 
58 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and was called at the 
Inner Temple in 1840 ; but on 80 June 1842 
he became, on the recommendation of Edward 
Coleridge, private secretary to Mr. Gladstone, 
then vice-president of the board of trade. 
Though his political opinions were still un- 
settled, he was of great assistance to that 
statesman in the Oxford elections of 1847, 

1862, and 1863. At the request of Mr. 
Gladstone’s committee he published (1863) 
a pamphlet entitled ‘ A Statement connected 
with tho Election of the Right non. W. E. 
Gladstone as Member for theIJniversity of Ox- 
ford in 1847, with his Re-elections in 1862 and 

1863. ’ After Mr. Gladstone’s resignation on 
the Maynooth grant, Northcote, while still 
acting as his private secretary, continued at 
the hoard of trade as legal assistant (February 
1 845-August 1850), but he woe not called to 
the bar until 19 Nov. 1847. In 1849 he pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled ' A Short Review 
of the Navigation Laws from the earliest 
Times. By a Barrister.’ It is a lucid sum- 
mary, and the work of a convinced free- 
trader. On 8 Jan. 1860 he was appointed 
ono of the secretaries of the Great Exhibi- 
tion, and when, on the deaths of his father 
and grandfather (22 Feb. and 17 March 1861), 
he succeeded to the baronetcy, he was dis- 
suaded from resigning his post by Prince 
Albert, who thought highly of him. Over- 
application, however, affected his heart ; and 
the doctors ordered a rest after he had been 
created a O.B. (17 Oct. 1861), 

His healthrestored, Northcote lmdthoughts 
of standing for Totnes, Taunton, and Exeter, 
but the negotiations fell through, though he 
issued an address to the last constituency 
in May 1 862. Though ‘ rather a stiff corner- 
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vative,’ lie accepted Mr. Gladstone’s proposal 
(December 1802) that he should serve with 
air Charles Trevelyan [q.v.] and J. Booth on 
a commission for reorganising the board of 
trade (Report, dated 20 March 1853, in Pari. 
Papers, 1858, xxviii. 101), In conjunction 
■with Sir C. Trevelyan he also drew up a re- 
port (dated 23 Nov. 1863, Par/, Papers , 1834, 
xxvii. 1) on the permanent civil service. Its 
recommendations, which have been embodied 
in subsequent legislation, woro ‘the esta- 
blishment of a proper svstoni of examination ’ 
by a central board ‘ before appointment ; ’the 
principle that' promotion andfuture prospects 
should depend entirely upon good conduct,’ 
and ‘ the introduction of the elements of 
unity into the service.’ Of kindred pur- 
pose was his paper contributed to the pub- 
lication of the Oxford Tutors' Association en- 
titled ‘Suggestions under which University 
Education may he made available for Clerics 
in Government Oiliccs, for Barristers, for 
Solicitors’ (1864), 

InDecomhor 1863 Northcote was talcing 
lessons in olocution from Wigan the actor, 
and on 9 March 1866 he was returned for 
Dudley, a seat praotically owned by Lord 
Ward, a staunch Peolite. Itis maiden speech, 
on the transport service, was delivered 
23 March. ‘ I was very woll received,’ ho 
wrote, ‘ osjiecially considering that tliero 
woro very few ot my particular fnonds in 
the house, and that the subjoct of civil ser- 
vice reform, and particularly of tho compel i- 
tion system, is exceedingly unpopular.’ In 
the following session ho spoke on civil ser- 
vice superannuation, hut his eiiiof elfort was 
the conduct of a usoful Reformatory and In- 
dustrial Schools Bill through its various 
stages. Already (April 1856) ho had esta- 
blislied a reformatory school for boys, under 
the act of 1804, at Brampford Wood, near 
Pynes, on the modol of Barwiclc Baker’s 
farm school in Gloucestershire, and he rend 
a paper at the first meeting of tho Reforma- 
tory Union, held at Bristol (August I860), 
1 On Previous Imprisonment of Children sen- 
tenced to Reformatories.’ When Palmer- 
ston's government was dofoated (8 March 
1867), Northuoto voted with the opposition, 
much to Lord Ward's annoyanco. lie deter- 
mined there fore to sovor his connoctiou with 
Dudley and stand for North Devon, but was 
dofoated (8 April) after a very expensive 
contest. 

Fur purposes of economy, Northcote went 
with his iamily to France, but on 17 July 
1858 he was returned for Stamford, having 
contested the sent on Disraeli's suggestion, 
Again returned (29 April) at tho general 
election, together with Lord Robert Cecil, 


the present marquis of Salisbury, he became 
in the following session a recognised onuosi 
lion speaker. Thus on 21 Feb. 1800 he criti- 
cised the commercial treaty with France" 
and on 8 May moved an amendment, whicll 
missed success by nine votes only (210 t 0 
219), to Mr. Gladst one’s motion for the repeal 
of the paper duties. Another speech de- 
livered 2 Slay 1801, on the relative claim., 0 f 
paper on tho one hand, and tea and sugar on 
the otlior, to he imported duty free, was con- 
sidered by Disraeli ‘ one of the finest be ever 
heard,’ though the government secured a 
majority of eighteen. Soon afterwards he 
began his treatise, ‘ Twenty Years of Finan- 
cial Policy,’ of which the dedication to Ed- 
ward Coleridge is dated July 1802. The 
work, which was praised by Mr. Gladstone 
is an admirable summary, though its con- 
clusions are somewhat negative. Northcote 
was now greatly in Disraeli’s confidence, and 
wrote him numerous letters on public affairs 
particularly finance and the defences (for his 
speeches see Hansard , 17 March, 8 May, and 
23 J Line 1803). Appointed a member of the 
public schools commission (18 July 1862) 
ho spolto on (ho report (Par/. Papers , 1804) 
vol. xx., Evidence, vol. xxi.) on 6 May 1804, 
arguing that parliament could not deal with 
et adieu or management, but could touch en- 
dowments, the constitution of governing 
hodieH, and the removal of restrictions, In 
tho same year ho served on the school of art 
select committee (Report, Purl. Papers, 1864. 
vol. xii.), and on 20 Doc. 1806 was gazetted 
a membor of llio endowed schools commission 
(Report, Pari, Papers, 18G7-8, vol. xxviii.) 

At the general election of 1806 Nortn- 
coto thought of standing for Oxford Univer- 
sity, but was debarred by Mr. Gladstone's 
ontididaturo, and Stamford again eleoted him 
without opposition (11 July). On the forma- 
tion of tho third Derby government he be- 
oamopresidont of Lhe hoard oftrade, withassat 
in the cabinet (1 July 1800), Dismoli having 
made the latter position a condition of his 
own assumption of oiliee. lie delivered a 
tactful speech ntLivorpool (30 Aug.), to cele- 
brate the Great Eastern's departure with the 
Atlantic oabl e on board. Next year he sided 
with Disraeli on the question of reform. 
When Lord Oranhame, thopresentmarquisof 
Salisbury, resigned, Northcote took his place 
(2 March) as secretary for India. He was 
in agreement with Lord Lawrence [q. v.] on 
the non-intervention in Afghanistan, bttt 
strongly and successfully opposed tbe an- 
nexation of Mysore. lie advocated, however, 
in opposition to the viceroy, a large measure 
of financial doconlmlisatioii, and the creation 
of a separate government for Bengal, which 
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•was eventually carried out by Lord Mayo. lie 
also desired a more systematic employment 
of natives in tie public service (Lang, Life, 
vol. i. ch. is. ; B. Boswoeth Smith, Life of 
Lari Lawrence, vol, ii. ch. x. ; Speech on the 
Government of India Amendment Bill — ulti- 
mately withdrawn — 23 April 1808 ; and on 
the Indian Budget 12 Aug ; 1868), North- 
cote advocated the Abyssinian expedition 
(speech of 27 Nov. 1807), even when some 
ofhis colleagues wavered ; but his argument 
addressed to Lawrence, that India ought to 
pay for her contingent, was not convincing. 
On the capture of Magdala, he was warmly- 
praised by Mr. Gladstone for his conduct of 
affairs (2 July 1808). Later on, however, he 
was challenged (8 June 1869) for tho excess 
of the costs over the original estimate, some 
3,300,0007. j but Mr. Candlish’s select com- 
mittee, though containing a majority hostile 
to Northcote, negatived the conclusions of its 
chairman without a division. Before leaving 
office (December 1808), Northcote, though 
by no means rich, gave 1,0007, to hospitals 
and other institutions in India. 

Meanwhile Northcote, having resigned his 
seat at Stamford, had been returned at a by- 
election for North Devon (9 May 1860). 
Again successful at the general election of 
1808 (21 Nov.), he was returned unopposed 
on 6 Ebb. 1874, and 6 April 1880 with Sir 
Thomas Dyke Acland, a liberal colleague. In 
1869 he went on a yachting cruise with Sir 
George Stucley, and was present at the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal (17 Nov.) Elected 
chairman of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
January 1869, he was its governor from March 
I860 to March 1874. On 24 March 1809 he 
persuaded the company to accept 300,0007. 
m return for the transfer of Prince Eupert’s 
Land to the Canadian government As diffi- 
culties existed between the home govern- 
ment, Canada, and the company, Northcote 
undertook to collect information, and left 
England on 6 April 1870. He started home 
again on 28 May, having visited New York, 
and ' gaineda clear idea of American hostility, 
Eenian intentions, and the general medley or 
the situation’ (Life, i. 338). Bis private 
opinions were that the British government 
had behaved shabbily in the matter of com- 
pensation for the hair-breeds’ raids, and su- 
pinely in not sending a lieutenant-governor 
to occupy the Eed Eiver district, and so 
averting the necessity of Colonel (now Vis- 
count) Wolseley’s expedition. In June 1871 
he delivered an important speech to the com- 
pany on the reorganisation of the fur trade. 

On 13 Eeb. 1871 Northcote joined the high 
commission which had been despatched to 
arrange various matters of dispute between 
VOL. XIV. 


Great Britain and the United States. His 
colleagues were Earl de Grey (the present 
Marquis ofKipon), Lord Tenterden, our am- 
bassador (SirE. Thornton), Montague Ber- 
nard [q. v. j, and the Canadian commissioner, 
Sir John Alexander Macdonald [q. v.] The 
questions at issue were the Alabama and 
other claims arising from the American war, 
the Canadian fisheries, the San Juan boun- 
dary, and other international complications. 
Northcote’s separate action cannot be traced 
in tho official protocols (Pari Papers, 1872, 
vol. xliii.), but it may be gathered that he 
wished to break up the conference on the 
San Juan dispute (Life, ii. 16). The treaty of 
Washington was signed, however, on 8 May 
1871, and Northcote wrote to Disraeli that 
the settlementwas 1 afair and just one, giving 
no triumph toeither party, containing nothing 
dishonourable to either, and having the merit 
of laying do (vn principles which maybe useful 
in thefuture.’ He ofterwardsmaintoined, both 
in a speech at Exeter, 19 May, and in a letter 
to Lord Derby, 6 June 1872, that tho Amorican 
commissioners promised to abandon tbe in- 
direct claims, and the language of protocol 
xxxvi fairly bears out his interpretation. On 
8 Feb. 1873 he warmly defended the British 
commissioners from the charge of having 
thrown over the Canadians. On his return 
to England Northcote was gazetted (14 Jon. 
1871) president of the commission appointed 
to inquire into the working of the friendly 
societies. According to his domestic letters, 
they discovered ‘ lots of jobs,’ and showed 
‘the rascality of a lot of scamps,' and the 
reports bear out the assertions (Pari. Papers, 
1871 vol. xx., 1872 vol. xxvi., 1873 vol. 
xxii., and 1874 (with index) vol. xxiii.) 

In Disraeli’s ministry of 1874 Northcote, 
on 18 Feb., was appointed ohanoellor of the 
exchequer. His Friendly Societies Bill, in- 
troduced on 8 June, was withdrawn on 
22 July, having passed its second reading. 
Brought in again, the second reading was 
carried without a division (26 Feb. 1876), 
and the measure became law on 11 Aug. 
It was criticised for its permissive character 
and the absence of compulsory supervision, 
hut Northcote replied that government con- 
trol was inexpedient in such cases (speech 
at Manchester, 8 Dec. 1876). His first 
budget was introduced on 16 April 1874, and 
in discussing the financial situation with 
Disraeli he pointed out that, contrary to Mr. 
Gladstone’s view, the income-tax had lost its 
temporary character, and had become a fixed 
part ofthefiscal By stem, In his speech North- 
cote acknowledged a surplus of 5,600,0007., 
and this he was accused of having frittered 
away. As a matter of fact he abolished the 
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sugar duties (2,000,0001,), took a ponny off Gladstone on 18 April (see n.l» n Nhefeent i 
tho income-tax, applied one half-million (o the Century for August 1 879). Nortkoato h™ 
roduction of the national debt by terminable ever, defended his policy, -which was tothr^' 
annuities, andanotherhalftothereliefof local a portion of the payment upon the followf* 
taxation. Ho also arguod (speech at Liverpool, year rather than add to taxation. Xn 
26 Jan. 1877) that the surplus was ‘got up to samo your ho placed a -wholesome thou h 
a certain extent, by putting off claims and hardly sutliciont, check upon local indebted 
charges which would ultimately havo to be ness by his Public Works Loans Bill. On 
met. His second budget (16 April 1876), 10 March 1 880 ho confessed that the revenue 
which showed 0 small surplus of 496, 8731. , was had fallen short of the estimates hy mors 
remarkable for the application of on annual than 2,000,0001, and that the floatma- dett 
sinking fund of 28,000,0001 to the roduction amounted to 8,000,0001 Of this he proposed 
of tho national debt. On 7 May and 8 Juno to extinguish 6,000,0001 by the creation of 
Mr. Gladstone attacked tho idea, because it terminable annuities to end in 1885. To that 
had ‘ taken a flight into the empyrean,’ and ond he appropriated 600,0001 from his new 
implied an annual surplus of 600,0001 until sinking fund, but ho repudiated (16 March! 
1906. Northcote, however ? carried the sink- Mr. Gladstone’s contention that he was 
ing fund hy 189 votes against 122, and sub- ‘ immolating ’ that contrivance, 
sequently expressed his belief in the prudence Apart from finance, Northcote (16 March 
of the step (speech at Edinburgh, 9 June 1876) delivered a spirited speech m defence 
1881). Professor O. 11 Bistable {Public of tho ltoyal Titles Bill, and obtained the 
Finance, 1892, pp. 660 - 60) praises the rejection of Lord Ilartington’B amendment 
scheme, hut adds that 'it is easy to find by a majority of 106 votes. When the re- 
plausible excuses for cutting down tho sum hellion iii Herzegovina reoponad tho eastern 
so fixed. Under Mr. Goschen tho 28,000,0001 question, Nortlicot 0 thought that the British 
become, first 20,000,0001, and thou only government on refusing to accept the Berlin 
25,000,0001 ; 0 sum which loaves a very memorandum of 18 May should pat forward 
small margin over the interest and tomi- an alternative policy, hut ho was ovei-ruledhy 
nable anmutypaymente.’ Inthosameyoarlie his collenguos. At llio ond of the session 
carried a Savings Bonk Bill, which (27 May) on Disraeli’s eloval ion to tho poerngo, North- 
lie defended againRt Mr. Gladetono and Pro- coto succeeded him as loader of the house, 
feasor FawceLt. He was much annoyed hy At NohIoII Priory (26 Sept.) and at Bristol 
the ministerial blunders in connection with (13 Nov.) lie endeavoured to counteract the 
the Merchant Shipping' Bill, and on 26 July ‘ Bulgarian ulrocitios’ agitation, and during 
offered apparently to toko a loss important the following sossion he made two important 
office (Life, ii. 81), hut Disraoli did not ac- speoehos on eastern affairs (7 Fob. and 
cept tho suggestion. Norlheoto was privately 14 May), ill tho last of which he laid down 
opposed to the purchase of the Suez Oonal tho govevainmit’s principle, namely, a strict 
shores (26 Novi), on tho ground that wo neutrality provided the nmto to India weia 
' meant quietly to buy ourselves into a pro- neither blocked nor stopped. Though he en- 
pondorating position and tkon turn lliowhulo terloinod grave doubts as to tho expediency 
thing into an English property.' llo dofoiidod of Lord Lytton’s interference in Afghanistan, 
tho transaction, howover, at Manchester Northcote spolto (13 Dec. 1878 and 14 Aug. 
(7 Doc. 1876), and in tho house aguiust Mr, 1879) in dolonco of tho Clavagnari mission, 
Gladstone (14 und 21 Feb, 1876), Tho and of tho war out ailed by its massacre [see 
liudgot of 1870, while remedying a deficit of Gayagstaiu, 8m Puiubd Louis Napoieos-]. 
800,0001. by an extra penny on the income- lie also (81 March 1879) accepted M re- 
lax, placet! tho lino of exemption at 1601, HTionsibility, on behalf of the government, for 
inotead of 1001., and took 1201. instead of tho proceedings of Sir Barilo Frore [q.v,] 
801. off incomes between 1601. and 4001. in Zululand, which also led to war. 

(speech of 8 April). Tho financial state- In domestic affairs Norlheoto was much 
mont of 12 April 1877 contained little of hampered by tho beginnings of parliameutniy 
moment; that of 4 April 1878 acknowledged obstruction, as perfected by Parnell and 
a deficit of 2, OdOjOOOl., mainly duofo tliovotc JJiggar, in the debates on the South Afri- 
of credit of 6,000,0001. for military prepare- can Confederation Bill. Hie two resolu- 
tions against Bubriu, and it was met by tho lions of 27 duly 1877 for altering the rules 
issue of oxchoquor bonds for 2,760,0001. of tho Iiouso, in the matters of ‘naming’ and 
Another deficit of 2,291,0001. in 1879 (speech suspending a disorderly inombor and the 
on 3 April), oausotl by commercial depression suppression of dilatory motions, were fol- 
and tho Zulu war, produced a formidublo lowed by the twonly-six hours’ sitting of 
hnpeaohmout of Nortncoto’s finance by Mr. 80 and 81 July. Neither his rule of 24 Feb, 
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1879 prohibiting preliminary debate upon 
going into committee of supply, nor the pro- 
viso of 28 Feb. 1880, by which a member 
could be summarily suspended after being 
named from the chair, materially checked 
the practice. His last measure as leader of 
the House of Commons was the Irish Relief 
of Distress Bill, which, after a very rapid pro- 
gress, became law on 18 March 1880. 

On the reassembling of parliament on 
20 May the conservatives only numbered 
243 as against 346 liberals and 60 home- 
rulers. Northcote led the opposition, first as 
Beaconsfield’s lieutenant, and, after his death 
in April 1881, as joint leader with Lord Salis- 
bury. He soon found a section of his folio were 
(■comprising Lord R. Churchill, Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, Sir II. D. Wolff, and [Sir] John 
Gorst, and known as tho ' fourth party ’) 
somewhat impatient of his conciliatory ana 
judicious attitude towards the government. 
But he inflicted damaging defeats on the 
ministry in connection with Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
claim to affirm instead of taking the oath, 
notably on 4 May 1883, when the Affirma- 
tion Bill was rejected by a majority of three. 
He also resisted Mr. Gladstone’s closure re- 
solution of 20 Feb. 1882, and tho twelve 
resolutions for the curtailment of debate 
were postponed until the autumn session 
(24 Oct. to 2 Deo.) Upon Irish affairs his 
most notable speeches were those of 19 May 
on the Land Bill of 1 881, in which he uttered 
a somewhat mild condemnation of that 
measure, though at Brecon on 27 Nov. 1880 
he had declared that the ‘ three Fs ’ stood for 
fraud, force, and folly j and on the ‘Kilmaiu- 
ham Treaty ’ (16 May 1882), in which he dis- 
covered ‘ a good deal that required explana- 
tion.’ He cordially supported the Preven- 
tion of Grime Bill introduced by Sir William 
Harcourt after the murder of Mr. Burke and 
Lord F. Cavendish [q. v.], against the deter- 
mined opposition of the home-rulera (see 
especially speeches of 11 May and 24 May 
1882). On 18 June 1883 he moved that Mr, 
Bright had committed a breach of privilege 
in a speech at Birmingham, in which the con- 
servatives were described as ‘ allies of the 
Irish rebel party,’ but was defeated by 161 
votes to 117. Northcote discouraged the 
fair trade movement, remarking at New- 
castle on 12 Oct. 1881 that protection must 
he regarded as a ‘pious opinion,’ not an 
article of faith (see also Maxwell, Life and 
Times of the Might Hon. W. H, Smith, ii. 
64). He did not take a very prominent 
part in the debates on the Franchise Bill 
ot 1884, but he spoke frequently during 
the campaign which followed the measure’s 
rejection by the House of Lords, offering at 


Edinburgh (19 Sept.) that if the government 
would lay before parliament the whole plan 
of reform and redistribution, it should receive 
the opposition’s candid consideration. When 
parliament reassembled (24 Oct.) he, in con- 
junction with Lord Norton (Sir C. Adderley), 
helped to arrange the compromise with the 
government, by which the opposition under- 
took that the Franchise Bill should pass 
forthwith, on condition that ministers would 
promptly produce the Redistribution Bill, 
and that the details of the latter scheme 
should he communicated to the opposition 
leaders. After a series of conferences be- 
tween Lord Salisbury and himself on the 
one hand, and the committee of the cabinet 
(Lord Hartington, Mr. ShawLefevre, and 
Sir 0. Dilke) on the other, the crisis ter- 
minated by Mr. Gladstone’s production of 
the Redistribution Bill on 1 Dec. North- 
cote’s most important speeches on foreign 
affairs were those on the Transvaal (25 June 
1881), on Egypt (27 June 1882), and on the 
Soudan (12 Feb. 1884), when he moved a 
vote of censure on the government, which 
waa negatived by 311 votes to 262. The 
terms oi‘ another vote of censure moved by 
Northcote on 23 Fob. 1886 were considered 
to he too mild by the majority of the con- 
servatives, though the government escaped 
defeat by fourteen only (302 votes to 288). 
In other respects the opposition had become 
dissatisfied with his leadership (ib, ii. 143- 
148). 

On the fall of Mr. Gladstone’s government 
(8 June 1885) Northcote, with great self- 
sacrifice, accepted the almost sinecure office 
of first lord of the treasury, apart from the 
premiership, and on 6 July he took his seat 
in the House of Lords as Earl of Iddesleigh 
and Viscount St. Cyres, On 29 Aug. 1886 
ha was gazetted president of the commission 
to inquire into the depression of trade, the 
last report of which was dated 21 Dec. 1886 
(Pari. Papers, 1886, vols. xxi.-xxiii.) ; at the 
end of January 1880 the government was 
roplacod bv Mr. Gladstone’s third adminis- 
tration. On 8 March 1886 Northcote was 
entertained at Willis’s Rooms by his political 
friends, both liberal and conservative, and 
presented with a handsome testimonial. On 
the formation of Lord Salisbury’s second 
ministry, Iddesleigh became foreign secre- 
tary (27 July), and had to deal with the 
complications m the Balkan States, produced 
by the kidnapping of Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaria on 21 Aug. He was accused of 
adopting a policy of rash irritation, hut his 
despatches by no means bear out the view 
(ib. 1887, xci. 1-317), though his remarks on 
29 Sept, to the Russian ambassador, M. de 
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Staal, about General Kaulbars’s mission to 
Sofia were certainly outspoken. Iddesleigh 
also, on 17 Bee,, expressed a strong objection 
to the Prince of Mingrelia’s candidature for 
the vacant Bulgarian throne, because of ' his 
being avossal, or rather a subject, of Russia.’ 
Disputes having arisen between tho Do- 
minion of Canada and the United States 
about tho rights of American fishermen in 
Canadian waters, ho advocated (SO Nov.) a 
settlement based on mutual concessions 
rather than an ad interim arrangement (ib. 
p. 758). On 23 Dec. Lord R. Churchill 
suddenly resigned, and Iddusleigh most un- 
selfishly placed liis scat in the cabinet at the 
premier’s disposal, to facilitate a possible 
coalition with the liberal unionists. lie 
learned that his offer had been accepted on 
4 Jan., after an announcement to that effect 
had been allowed to appear in the news- 
papers, and a few days afterwards he de- 
clined the presidency of the council, On 
7 Jan 1887 he spolto on the Prince of Wales’s 
scheme of an Imperial Institute in com- 
memoration of the queen’s jubilee, at a moot- 
ing held nl Exeter, ovor which ho prosidod 
as lord-lieutenant of Devon. Tho last office 
he had filled since 8 Jan. 1886, Arrived in 
London on the lltli, with tho object of 
speaking on bBlislf of that project at tho 
Mansion House, he was on tho following 
day Baized by an attach of syncopo in tho 
ante-room of tho prime minister’s houso in 
Downing Street, nnd died at 3.5 P.M., in tho 
prcsenco of Lord Salisbury, his suorotaiy, 
Mr. Henry Manners, and two doctors. On 
the 18th he was buried, according to liis 
wish, at Upton Pync, Devonshire, wliilo 
services wore simultaneously conducted at 
■Westminster Abbey, Exeter Cathodral, and 
St. Giles’s Oatkodral, Edinburgh. 

Northcotewas elected lord rector of Edin- 
burgh University on 3 Nov. 1883, and de- 
livered his address on 29 Jan. 1884. IIo was 
also present in Anvil at tho Tercentenary 
Festival, and on 3 Nov. 1885 ho delivered to 
the students a lecturo on ‘The Pleasures, tho 
Dangers, and tho Usos of Desultory Ron ding,’ 
which waB republished that year, liis re- 
print for the Jtoxburghe Olub of ‘ The Tri- 
umphes of Petrarch ’ appeared after his death 
in 1887, wliilo his ‘Lectures and Essays,’ 
1887, 8vo, were, oditod by his widow. lie 
was a man of wide and various reading, and 
wrote humorous poetry and plays for his 
family cirole (Life, ii. xx). His portrait was 
painted by G. Richmond, R.A., in 1836, and 
by Edwin Long, R, A., in 1 883 ; tho first pic- 
ture is at Tho Pynos, tho second in tho posses- 
sion of tho Viscountoss nambledon, and 
photogravures of both aro profixod to Mr. 


Andrew Long’s ‘ Life.’ Two statues’^ 
euted in 1887 by Sir E, Boehm, R.A ettad" 
the onoin the vestibule of the House of Com’ 
mons, the other on Northornhay, Exeter 

Northcole was perhaps the most mi™ 
minded politician that has taken psit in' 
English public life since Lord Althorn ‘Ha 
seemed,’ said Mr. Gladstone (EarmnJ 
27 Jan. 1887),. ‘to be a man incapable 
senting an injury : a man in whom it was 
tho fixed habit of thought to put himse lf 
wholly out of view when he had before him 
the attainment of groat public objects,’ As 
apolitical loader ho sometimes lacked initia- 
tive, but it would be quite incorrect to b&t 
that ho was wanting in courage. Lord Salas 
buTy remarked (»7>.) that < ho was eminently 
cautious ... but the peculiarity of it was 
this., that the caution had in it no shade of 
timidity. Whon his temper was cold and 
abstract his counsel always erred, if it erred 
at all, on tho side of caution; but when per- 
plexity or real danger arose there was no 
man who was freer from any counsel of fesr 
than Lord Iddesleigh.’ As a speaker he was 
lucid, though without oratorical graces, and 
cavriod conviction by tho force of his cha- 
racter. Ilis opportunities for constructive 
statesmanship wore not many, but as a 
financier ho (lcsorvos high credit for one of 
tho few sorious altompts to reduce the na- 
tional dobt, and for his acknowledgment of 
tho fact that tho incomo-lax had ceased to 
bo a temporary impost. Ho was an ardent 
Devonian, and took pleasure, without ex- 
celling, in country pursuits. 

Norlkcoto married, on 5 Ang.1843, Cecilia 
Frances (b. 1822), tho daughter of Tkomns 
Farrorof Lincoln’s Inn Fioldi, and the sister 
of tlie first Lord Farror; she survived him. 
Of his eight children, Waltor Stafford (&. 
1845) succeeded him os socond oarl, while 
tho Booond son, ITomy Ht afford (b. 1846), was 
created Baron Nortkcote in I960. 


(Andrew Lang’s Lifn, Letters, and Diaries of 
Stafford Northcoto, first Earl of Iddesleigh, 
1890 ; Worthy’s Life of tho Earl of Iddesleigh, 
of little value ; W. 8. Churchill's Life of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, 1906; Morloy's Life of 
Gladstone, 1903 ; Sir M. E. &. Duff in Fort- 
nightly Review, vol. xxxi, ; Lord Coleridge in 
Macmillan’s Magazine, vol. lvii. ; Viscount Oran- 
brook and Alfred Austin in tho National Re- 
view, vol. viii.; Tho Times, 13 Jim. 1887.1 

L. 0. S. 


NORTHOOTE, WILLIAM (<l. 1788?), 
naval surgeon, passed on 20 Oct. 1767 an 
examination for naval surgeons at the Sur- 
geons’ Company in London, and was declared, 
to bo fit to act as ‘ socond mate to a fourth 
rate.’ On 1 8 Oct. 1 7 69 his name again appears 
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as> having been examined and ‘ found fit to 
act as first mate to a first rate.’ He never 
became a member of the company, but on 
8 Feb. 1771 he -was certified by the Surgeons’ 
Company to be * qualified to act as surgeon 
to a first rate.’ His first warrant is dated 
11 Feb. 1771, and he is said to have served 
in the Dublin, His professional works, com- 
piled for the guidance of naval surgeons, show 
that he was engaged on active service in all 
parts of the world, and he professed to be 
specially conversant with the treatment of 
diseases occurring in tropical countries. He 
is marked as dead in the admiralty list for 
1783. 

Northcote’s writings are of little medical 
interest, as he does not cite cases, and rarely 
describes any of his own methods of treat- 
ment. Their titles are : 1. ‘The Marine Prac- 
tice of Physic and Surgery,’ in two vols. Lon- 
don, 1770. This is Northcote’s chief work; 
and it exhibits, in the rare instances of allu- 
sion to his personal experiences, descriptive 
powers of a high order. The preface is dated 
from Cornwall 12 June 1769. The most in- 
teresting part of the work is an appendix 
containing ‘Some brief Directions to he ob- 
served by the Sea Surgeon previous to and 
in an Engagement,’ in which the author re- 
lated iu a most graphic manner the difficulties 
attending the practice of his art at sea when 
the shipwas under fire. 2. ‘ The Anatomy 
of the Human Body, for the Use of Naval 
Practitioners,’ London, 1772. 8. ‘A Concise 
History of Anatomy,’ London, 1772. 4. ‘Me- 
thodus Preaoribendi,’ London, 1772— a copy 
of the phurmaeopmiaa of the London, Edin- 
burgh, Paris, and St. Petersburg Hospitals, 
wifi, the formulas in use in the English and 
Bussian fleets, and in the British army. 

[Information supplied by Mr. Trimmer, the 
secretary of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, and by Dr. Norbury, O.B., deputy in- 
spector-general, B.N.] L’A, P, 

NORTHESK, seventh Earl of. [See 
Oarneqid, Witmit, 1768-1831.] 

NORTHEY, Sir EDWARD (1652- 
1723), attorney-general, horn in 1662, was 
son of William Northey of London, esq. 
The latter was probably the son of Thomas 
Northey who matriculated at Oxford (Wad- 
ham College) in June 1634, and was after- 
wards a barrister of the Middle Temple. 
Edward was educated at St. Paul’s School, 
under Samuel Cromleholme, and at Queen's 
College, Oxford, where he matriculated 4 Deo. 
1868, aged 16. His name does not appear 
in the register of graduates. In 1674 ho was 
called to the bar at the Middle Temple, and 


in 1697 was made a bencher of that society. 
In June 1701, on the promotion of Sir Thomas 
Trevor to be lord chief justice of the common 
pleas, Northey was made attorney-general, 
This offieo he held till 1707, and again from 
1710 till March 1718, when he resigned with 
apension of 1,6002. a year. On 1 June 1702 
he was knighted. He was engaged in many 
state trials, notably in that of David Lindsay 
for high treason, 1704, and in that of John 
Tutchin [q, v.], so cruel in its sequel, for libel. 
Among his extant * opinions’ on cases sub- 
mitted to him is one referring to an appoint- 
ment held by Addison (EgertonMS. 1971, f. 
19). In December 1710 he was elected 
M.P. for Tiverton, and in September 1716 
he was appointed a commissioner under the 
act for building fifty new churches in and 
about London and Westminster. He died 
on 16 Aug. 1728. 

In 1687 (license dated 1 Dec.) he married 
Ann Jolliffe of St. Martin Outwich in the 
city of London. By this lady, who died on 
14 Aug, 1743, he lmd a daughter, Anne, 
wife of Robert, Lord Raymond [q. v.], lord 
chief-justice. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714, iii. 1078 ; 
Gardinet’s Admission Registers of St. Paul’s 
School, p. 63, and of Wadham College, p. 114; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ix. 690 ; Gent. Mag. 1743, 
I>. 443 ; information from Mr. W. R. Douthwnito, 
librarian of Gray’s Inn; State Trials, xiv. 1018, 
1106; Addit. MSS. (Brit. Mus.), Nos. 6726 p. 
6, 12201, 80222, f. 22; Lansdowno MS. 604, 
f. 12. Letters of a William and Thomas Northey, 
presumably those mentioned above, are in Ad- 
dit. MS. 11010, ff. 112-30.] J. E. L. 

N ORTHIN GTON, Earls or. [See 
Henley, Robert, first Earl, 1708 P-1772 ; 
Hrnliiy, Robert, second Earl, 1747-1786.] 

NORTHLEIGH, JOHN, M.D. (1667- 
1706), physician, horn at Hamburg in 1667, 
was son of John Northleigh, merchant, of 
ExminBter, Devonshire. Another account 
makes him horn at Oadeleigh, Devonshire. 
He matriculated as a sojourner from Exoter 
College, Oxford, on 23 March 1674-6, aged 17, 
and in 1081 graduated B.O.L. In 1682 he 
became a student of the Middle Temple, and 
was in the same year incorporated LL.B. 
at Magdalene College, Cambridge (Foster, 
Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714, iii. 1078). _ He 
was subsequently chosen fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, proceeded LL.D. m 
1087, and eventually became M.D, In May 
1688 he was an unsuccessful candidate for 
a fellowship at All Souls' College, Oxford. 
He was an adherent of James H, and wrote 
ably in his dofence. For many years he 
practised at Exeter, but apparently devoted 
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more attention to polemical theology than 
to his profession. lie was an ardent sup- 
porter of tho church of England, and dis- 
tinguished himself by various writings again st 
the independents and prosby 1 erians , lie died 
on the 17th and was buried in Exeter Cathe- 
dral on 24 Jnn. 1704-6, leaving by his wife 
Frances (d. 1716) a son John (1701-1726). 
There is a monument to llieir memory on tho 
south side of the lady-chapel in Exoler 
Cathedral. 

Northleigh wrote : 1. ‘ Exerohationee Phi- 
lologicro tres : prima Infanticidium, poeraa 
credulain expnmens matrem . . . prolem 
euam interfecisse. Seeunda Spes oxtatica 
. . . Tertia Philosophia vindicate,’ &c,, 4 to, 
Oxford, 1081. 2. ‘ The Parallel, or the now 
specious Association an old rebellious Cove- 
nant; closing with a disparity between a 
true Patriot and a factious Associator ’ 
[anon.], folio, London, 1082, highly com- 
mended by Dr. Lauronce Womack in his 
‘Letter conlaining a farllior Justification of 
tho Church of England against the Dis- 
sontors,’ 1682 (p. DO). 3. ‘ A Oontcol Ro- 
lleotion on tho Modest Account, [by Lord 
Shaftesbury], and a Vindication of tho Loyal 
Abhorrers from tho calumnies of a fuctious 
pon,’ folio, London, 1082. 4. ‘ Tho Triumph 
of our Monarchy over tho Plots and Prin- 
ciples of our Echols and Republicans, boiug 
Remarks on (heir most Eminent Libels,’ 
8vo, London, 1685. 6. ‘ Parliamontum IV 
oifleum, or the Happy Union of King and 
People in an healing Parliament,’ 4 to, Lou- 
don, March 1088. This ingenious, smartly 
written dofenco of James II elicited throe 
answers in Dutch, besides being translated 
into French and Dutch. Gilbert Burnet 
[q. v.], afterwards bishop of Salisbury, who 
had boon assailed in it on account' of his 
letter addressed from the Hague Lo Lord 
Middleton on 3 May 1687, replied in a ‘Vin- 
dication of liimsoli,’ whereupon Northleigh 
rejoined with (6) ‘Dr. Burnet’s Reflections 
upon a Book, ontiluled “ Parliamontum Pa- 
oifloum ”... answered,’ 4 to, London, July 
1688. 7. ‘Topographical Descriptions, with 
Hislorico-Pohticol and Medico-Physical Ob- 
servations made in two soveral Voyages 
through most parts of Europe,’ 8vo, London, 
1702 (reprinted in vol. ii. of J. Harris's ‘Bi- 
bliotheoa,’ odits. 1706 and 1744). A socond 
volume was to have contained Italy, and a 
third Germauy, Hungary, Denmark, and 
Sweden, but only tho first volnmo, contain- 
ing tho Netherlands, Franco, Savoy, and 
Piedmont, ( appeared. There is no indication 
of tho periods at which tho tours were made. 

Two letters from Northleigh to Archbishop 
Sancroft, dated respectively 2 Juno 1688 and 


January 1692-3, aro among the Tumor Jigs 
m tho Bodleian Library (xxviii. 02 audio* 
420), A copy of tho second letted 
llawlinson MS. 0. 739, f. 1 38. “ 

[Wood’s Athorue Oxen. ed. Bliss, iv s 0 2- 
Boaso’s Eogifctrmu Gollogii Exonieneis ii 23 s! 
Exetor Cathedral Burial Register; TaiinorMs’ 
ecexl. 291 ; information from J. Brooking Bowe' 
esq., F.S.A. ; Visit aliomsof Devonshire, ed Vivi™,' 
p 581; Mnnk’a Medical Worthies of Devon ii 
Exetor Western Times for September 1855 1 
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NORTHMORE, THOMAS (1766-1851) 
miscellaneous writer and inventor, eldest son 
of Thomas Nortlunoro, osq. of Oleve House 
Devon, by Elimboth, daughter and heiress of 
Richard Osgood, esq., of Fulham, was horn st 
Clovo in 1706, and educated first at Tiverton 
School, and noxt at Emmanuel College Cam- 
bridge, where ho gmdnated B.A. m 1780 
and M.A. in 1792 (Omduati Cantabr., 1848 
p. 231). On 19 Slay 1791 ho wns elected a 
fellow of tho Society of Antiquaries (Goran 
Chronological List, p. 50). Afterwords he 
retired 1 o culLi vat e hit, pat ornal OBtate, where 
ho resided until his deulh, dividing his time 
between mechanics, literature, and politics. 
In llm liberal or radical interest ho contested 
tho city of Exeter in Juno 1818, when he 
oulv polled 293 voles. Ho also unsuccess- 
fully contest ed Barnstaple. Ilia favourite 
branches of study were goelogy and the early 
British languages. Tho most interesting 
ovonl in his life was f lm discovery about 1824 
of the OBsiferous nature of Kent's cavern at 
Torquay. Ho found beneath the bod of mud 
which lies under tho stalagmitio flooring of 
llio cavern tho tusk of a hyiona, and soon 
aftorwards a motatarsal bono of the cavern 
bear. Those wore tho first fruits of a unties 
of excavations which produced a rich harvest 
of fossil remains, and nnd an important bear- 
ing on speculations as to f lie antiquity of tho 
human race ( The Torquay Guide, 1 841, p. 121). 
The subsequent exploration of the cavom, 
uudorlalron by William Pone oily [q.v.] under 
the auspices of tho British Association, occu- 
pied sixtoon yoars (Times, 20 March 1894, 
p. 6, col. 6). Northmore died at Fnrzebrook 
D ouse, near AxminsLor, on 20 May 1861. 

lie married, first, Ponolopo, oldest daugh- 
ter of Sir William ISrlo welby, hart., of 
Denton Hall, Lincolnshire, and, secondly, 
Emmeline, fifth daughter of Sir John Eden, 
hart., of Windiest ouo Park and Beamish 
Park, Durham. By his first wife he had one 
son, and by his socond wife one son and nine 
daughters. Tho oldest, son, Thomas Welby 
Northmore, inarmed his cousin Katherme, 
third daughter of Sir William Earle Welby 
bart., and died before his father, leaving 
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two sons— Thomas Welby, who succeeded his 
grandfather in the paternal estatos, and John, 
who joined the civil service in Ceylon. 

His works are : 1. ‘ TpvtpiaSapov ’iXiou 
AX ao-ts. De plurimismendispurgata, etnotis 
illustrate a T. Northmore’ (Greek), London, 
1791, 8vo ; reissued with a Latin version in 
1801. 2. ‘ Plutarch’s Treatise upon the Dis- 
tinction between a Friend ana Flatterer, 
with Remarks,’ London, 1798, 8vo. 8. 1 Me- 
moirs of Planetes, or a Sketch of the Laws 
and Manners of Makar. By Phileleutherus 
Devoniensis,’ London, 1795, 8vo, In this 
work a Utopian form of government is de- 
scribed. 4. ‘ A Triplet of Inventions, con- 
sisting of a Description of a Nocturnal or 
Diurnal Telegraph, a Proposal for on Uni- 
versal Character, and a Scheme for facili- 
tating the Progress of Science ; exemplified 
in the Osteologicalpart of Anatomy,’ Exeter, 
1796, 8vo (cf. Groves, Pasilogia, p, 76). 
6 . ‘ A Quadruplet of Invention, ’Exeter, 1798, 
Svo ; an augmented edition of the 1 Triplet,’ 
6 . An edition of Gray’s ‘ Tour through Eng- 
land and Wales’ [1799], 12mo. 7. ‘Of 

Education foundod upon Principles. Part 
the First. Time : previous to the Age of 
puberty,’ London, 1800, 12mo. 8. ‘ Wash- 
ington : or Liberty restored : a Poem in ten 
Books,’ London, 1809, 8vo; Baltimore, 1809, 
12mo; noticed in ‘Quarterly Review/ ii. 
866-76. In ‘ Nioholson’s Journal ' he wrote 
on ‘Effeots on Gases by change in their 
Habitudes, or Electivo Attractions, wheu 
mechanically compressed,’ 1806 (xii. 868), 
and on ‘Condensed Gases,’ 1800 (xiii. 238). 

[Brnggemann’s Engl. Editions of Greek and 
Latin Authors, pp.322, 441; Biogr. Diet, of Living 
Anthors, 1810, p. 264 ; Cooper’s Memorials of 
Cambridge/i. 380 ; Davidson’s Bibl. Devoniensis, 
pp. 29, 206, Suppl. p. 7; Illustrated London 
News, 14 June, 1861, p. 546 j Lit. Memoirs of 
Living Authors, p. 80; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. 
(Bolin), p. 1704 ; Woolmor’sExeter and Plymouth 
Gazette, 7 .Tune 1861, p. 6.] T. C. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, Dukes of, 
Pee Duplet, J ohn, first Dura, 1602 P-1663 ; 
Fitzboy, George, first Duke of the second 
creation, 1066-1716 j Percy, Hush, first 
Dura of the third creation, 1716-1786 ; P tiEOY, 
Hugh, second Dura, 1742-1817; Perot, 
Hugh, third Duke, 1786-1847 ; Perot, 
Algernon, fourth Dura, 1792-1866.] 

NORTHUMBERLAND, titular Duke 
oi. [See Dudley, Sir Robert, 1678-1049.] 

NORTHUMBERLAND, Earls of. 
[See Moroar,^. 1060; Corsi, d. 1067 ; Gos- 
rATRiOK^, 1087 ; Comin, Robert de, d. 1069; 
Waltheof, d. 1076; Walohbr, d. 1080; 
Mowbray, Robert db, d. 1126 P ; Pudbdy, 
Hugh db, 1126 P-1 3 96 ; Perot, Henry, first 
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Earl of thePorcy family, 1342-1408; Percy, 
Henry, second E 1111 , 139-1-1455; Percy, 
IIenry, third Earl, 1421-1 461, under Percy , 
Henry, second Earl ; Neville, John, d 
1471 ; Perot, Henry, fourth E ire, 1440 
1489 ; Percy, Henry Algernon, fifth Earl, 
1478-1627 ; Percy, Henry Algernon, sixth 
Earl, 1602 P-1637 ; Perot, Thomas, seventh 
Earl, 1528-1572; Perot, Henry, eighth 
Earl, 1532 P-1585 ; Percy, Henry, ninth 
Earl, 1664-1632 ; Perot, Algernon, tenth 
Earl, 1602-1608.] 

NORTHUMBRIANS, Kings of the. 
[See Ethelfrid, d. 017; Edwin, 686 P- 
638 ; Oswald, 606 P-642 ; Oswy, 612 P- 
670; Aldfrith, d. 706; Oshdd, 697 P- 
716; Osnio, d, 729; Oswulf, d. 768; 
Ceolwulf, d. 764; Eadddht, d. 708 ; Osred, 
d. 792; Oswulf, d. 799 ; Eardwulf,<7.810; 
Osberht, d. 807 ; /Ella, d. 867.] 

NORTHWELL or NORWELL, WIL- 
LIAM DE (d. 1808), haron of the exchequer, 
probably took his name from Norwell, Not- 
tinghamshire, of which he was doubtless a 
native. Another William de Northwell was 
appointed rector of St. Clement’s, Eastcheap, 
in 1309. The future baron was clerk of the 
king’s kitchen in 1313. In 1327 he apparently 
adhered to Edward II, but received a pardon 
from the regency in the same year. In March 
1329 he was presented to the ‘ church of 
Oandlewvke-street, London ’ (Tanner, p. 
166), ana on 14 April he accompanied the 
king to France ; ou 27 July he was presented 
to the church of Wistow, Lincolnshire, and 
soon after to a moiety of that of Eckington, 
Derbyshire. On 14 Aug. 1381 he received the 
living of Bainton, Yorkshire, but the pre- 
sentatiou was revoked ou 28 Sept. ; on 31 July 
he was granted for life the custody of the 
hospital of St. Nicholas, Carlisle. On 14Dec. 
1832 he received the prebend of Freeford, 
Staffordshire (Cal, Patent Polls, 1880-4, p. 
377), and in 1832 that of Norwell Overhall in 
the diocese of Southwell by royal grant, but 
the Archbishop of York disputed the right of 
presentation ; Northwell was finally installed 
on 13 Sept. 1388 (16 p.478; LENEVD,iii.437). 
On 12 Sept. 1836 Northwell was appointed 
keeper of the king’s wardrobe, ana Tanner 
says he received a prebend in Wolverhampton 
Church on 21 June 1388. In 1340 he resigned 
the wardrobe, and on 21 June was made a 
baron of the exchequer, but soon resumed 
office at the wardrobe (of. Palgrave, Ancient 
Calendars, iii. passim). 

In 1340 Northwell accompanied the king 
on his Ore^y campaign, and kept the accounts 
of the expedition ( Three Fifteenth-Century 
Chronicles, Camden Soo., p, 85). He re- 
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mained at Calais until the following year, 
assisting in the administration of the town. 
On 8 Deo. 1848 he was presented by the 
Black Prince, as Earl of Chester, to the living 
of Stockport ; but this did not prevent his 
continuance at the wardrobe. He died in 
1308. North well was succeeded in the pre- 
bend of Norwell Overhall first by a John de 
Northwell, and then by another William de 
Northwell, and several Northwells appear 
as benefactors of Southwell Cathedral. A 
William de Northwell wrote, according to 
Pits (p. 867), ‘ Quasdam historias de rebus 
Anglicis,’ of which no copy seems hnown. 

[Authorities quoted ; Calenders of Close and 
Patent Bolls, passim; Cal. Bot.Pat. (Record ed.), 
p. 137 6; Kymer’s Feodora (Record ed.); Eot. 
Origin. Abbreviate, ii. 141 j Parl.Writs,ui. 1282 ; 
Hardy’s Beg, PaL Dunelmenso, iv. 104 ; Holtz’s 
Order of the Garter, pp. 383—7 ; Tanner’s Bibl. 
Brit.-Hib.; Boss’s Judges, iii. 489; Brown’s Not- 
tinghamshire Worthies, pp. 60-3.] A. P. P. 

NORTHWOLD, HUGH of (d. 1264), 
bishop of Ely, took his name from his birth- 
place, Northwold in Norfolk, lie was a 
monk and eventually abbot of the great Beno- 
diotine abbey of Bury St. Edmunds. On the 
death of Abbot Sampson, 30 Deo. 1211, King 
John had claimed to nominate the abbot, and, 
seizing the property of the abbey, retained it 
for a year and a half. At last, m July 1218, 
he requested the conventual body, ‘according 
to the custom of England,’ to send him ‘ cer- 
tain discreet persons, of whom one should be 
chosen.’ Disregarding the king’s mandate, 
the monks deputed seven of their body to 
select an abbot, binding themselves by oath to 
accept thoir choice. By themQugh of Norlh- 
wold — ‘vir mirae aimplicitatis ot mansue- 
tudiuis’ — who had gained general goodwill 
by a combination of gentleness and firmness, 
woe unanimously chosen. John was indig- 
nant, and refused to confirm the election, 
Ho had his own adherents in the body. 

T ’igh was not equally acceptable to all, and a 
ce struggle arose between the two parties, 
long series of complications ensued, 
a remaining obstinate in spite of Aroh- 
op Langton's intercession, Norlhwold 
ered the matter to Nicholas, _ the papal 
de, who had recently arrived in England 
remove the interdict. But Nicholas camo 
no decision, and Nortliwold Bent) a mes- 
senger to Pope Innocent^ invoking his aid. 
Robert of Graveley, the sacrist, who headed 
the royalist party among the monks, sent a 
counter embassy, and Innocent (18 May 
1214) commissioned three English eoclesias- 
tios to inquire into the election, and confirm 
it if found valid. The papal delegates — the 
abbot of Wardon, the prior of Dunstable, 


and the dean of Salisbury— met in the chan, 
ter-house at Bury. On the question confix 
to the vote the monks were almost equally 
divided— thirty-two for, and thirty against 

the election. The commission adjourned till 
20 July, when three representatives of each 
party met at St. Albans and confirmed tha 
election. After sending a humble request 
to the king that he would signify hU consent 
to the choice or state bis reasons for with- 
holding it, Northwold started for Poitou to 
plead his causo in person. John received him 
courteously, and desired him to return to 
Bury, where he promised to meet him. This 
he did early in November. The monks ware 
summoned'into the chapter-houBe, and a large 
majority declared in favour of the election, 
Robert the sacrist, however, and hfo adherents 
continued so determined in their opposition 
that, after much wrangling and repeated ad- 
journments, the king’s agents recommended 
Northwold to resign the abbacy in the in- 
terests of peace. N orthwold refused, and the 
question was again submitted to the delegates, 
who met at Beading 12 Jan. 1216, and again 
at Bury 12 Fob. The sacrist did all he could 
to obstruct tho proceedings, but j udgmeut was 
given in Northwold’a favour on 10 Matoh, 
and tho sacrist and the party of opposition 
consented to receive the lciss of peace. 

Tho royal assent had yet to be obtained. 
Northwold mot the king at his hunting-lodge 
in Sherwood Forest, hut, though graciously 
reoeived,he could obtain nothing beyond fan 
words. John’s trusted councillor, William 
Brewer [q.v.], advised him to ronowhis appeal 
to the king end barons at Oxford. Great in- 
terest was made for him there ; hut though 
John hud in the previous January granted 
free election to tho church, it was made 
evident that his assent would not be given 
without a substantial bribe. TMb Northwold 
indignantly refused to givo, and he retamed 
on 17 April to Bury. It was now clear that he 
must take the matter into his own bands, and, 
by the advice of Archbishop Langton,he re- 
ceived the abbatial benediction fromBenedict, 
bishop of Rochester, at Hailing on 17 May 
1216. John conlinuingto temporise, tkearch- 
bishop and the barons advised Norlhwold to 
press for the royal assent till he gave way. 

The crisis of John’s reign was now grow- 
ing imminont. Ten days before the signing 
of Magna Okarta Northwold reached Wind- 
sor, lie was, as usual, received with gracious 
spesolies, ana direoted to meet the king at 
Runnymede, where, 10 June 1216, after long 
discussion and negotiation, he was admitted 
to favour, and invited to the royal table. 
The next day ho swore foalty, and did homage 
for the temporalities of the abbey. He pro- 
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bably returned to Bury before the signing of 
Magna CSharta on the 16th. 

During the fourteen years he presided 
over the abbey 1 he so bore himself as.to win 
the love and respect of all without prejudice.’ 
Northwold’s calm wisdom and mild and 
attractive bearing gained the favour of the 
young king, Henry III, by whom, in 1227, he 
was appointed one of the itinerant justices for 
Norfolk, and on the death of Geoffrey de 
Burgh was selected to dll the vacant see of 
Ely. He was consecrated at Canterbury on 
10 June 1229 by Jocelinof Wells andHenry 
ofRochester, on the same day as Archbishop 
Wethershed and Hager of London (Matt. 
Pabis, Siat. Angl. iii. 164, 190). As bishop 
he retained the monastic habit and mode of 
life ( ib . p. 818). In October 1286 he was des- 
patched, together with Balph, bishop of Here- 
ford, to receive Henry Ill’s affianced bride 
Eleanor, daughter of Baymond IV, count 
of Provence, and escort her to England, He 
travelled at his own expense, landed with 
the princess at Dover in January 1286, was 
present at the wedding coremony in Can- 
terbury Cathedral on the 14th of that month, 
and at the coronation in Westminster Abbey 
on the following Sunday (Bvimn, i. 841, 344- 
846 ; Matt. Pabis, iii. 33A-6, y. 830). The 
following year he went by the kino desire 
to the congress summoned by the Emperor 
Frederick at Vaucouleurs for 24 June 1287 ; 
hut, the congreBS being deferred to the follow- 
ing year, he and the other deputies returned 
re ivfecta (iS.pp. 398-4). He was summoned 
to the council of Lyons in 1246, but wob ex- 
cused by the pope on the plea of ill-health 
(ib. iv. 414). He attended the parliament 
in London in 1248, when remonstrances were 
ineffectually made against the foreign fa- 
vourites (of. v. 6), and m the same year he laid 
a formal complaint before the king, with as 
little result, of his high-handed suspension of 
the fair of St. Etheldreda at Ely and other 
fairs in the kingdom, for the benefit of 
his own newly established fair at Westmin- 
ster (ib. p. 29), In 1249, by giving Eobert 
Passelew [g. v.] the church of Dereham, he 
offended Henry, who desired the benefice for 
his half-brother Ethelmor. He wae present 
at the meeting of bishops at Dunstable on 
24 Feb. 1261 to protest against Archbishop 
Boniface’s claim of visitation (ib. p. 266), and 
at that held in the October of the following 
year inLondon, to take into considsration the 
king’s demand of a tenth of the church reve- 
nues for three years to enable him to fulfil 
his vow of going on oruBade, and joined in 
the refusal ‘lest the church should be 
pauperised.’ Henry tried in vain to gain 
Northwold over by flattering words and Mr 


promises, and on his continuing firm he flew 
mto a passion and opprobriously ordered him 
to he turned out of doors, and never to ap- 

S ear in Ms presence again (ib. pp, 880, 832). 

inly the month before, on the dedication of 
the new eastern limb of Ely Cathedral, which 
Northwold, ‘ omnis honoris et honestatis 
amator magnifleus,’ had erected at his own 
cost to receive the shrine of St. Etheldreda 
and her sister saints, Henry had been magni- 
ficently entertained by him, together with 
Ms immense suite, in the hall of the palace, 
which he lmd also built (ib. p. 322). 

Northwold’s mild and placable disposition 
was shown when, on one of the Mag's violent 
and brutal Poitavin half-brothers, WiUiamof 
Valence, in 1262 having committed a wanton 
outrage at thebishop’s park-lodge at Hatfield, 
bursting open tbe cellar door, broaohing the 
wine casks, wasting their contents, and mal- 
treating Ms steward, he calmly said, ‘ What 
need was there to plunder when all might 
have been had for the civil aBMng P ’ addmg 
sadly, ‘ It is a cursed thing to hove so many 
kings in one land and oil of them tyrants ’ 
(ib. pp. 848-6), 

Northwold took his place in the parlia- 
ment of May 1268 when Magna Oharto was 
solemnly confirmed (ib. pp. 373-6), and at- 
tended Queen Eleanor's purification feast 
6 Jan. 1264 (ib. p. 421). This was Ms last 
recorded public appearance. He died at 
Ms manor of Downham on 9 Aug. of the same 
year, and was buried beMnd the high altar 
of his cathedral, on the north side of the 
exquisitely beautiful presbytery which he 
had erected. On the monument over his 


grove, supporting Ms marble effigy, is carved 
the martyrdom of St. Edmund, over whose 
abbey he had so long and honourably pre- 
sided, 


than Northwold in public estimation. HiB 
mild and winning disposition, tempered by 
firmness, secured general goodwill. ‘Bichin 
alms and good works,’ he expended the large 
revenues of the see with a wise liberality, and 
built much, both at Ely and on Ms various 
manors. The king himself was a recipient 
of his bounty, obtaining large pecuniary aid 
from Mm when Manning a foreign expedition 
(ib. vi. 830). He may in soma sense he re- 
garded ( as one of the early helpers to the 
foundation of the university of Cambridge, 
having obtained exemption from taxation for 
two houses belonging to tbe hospital of St. 
J ohn the Evangelist, near St. Peter’s Church, 
in which his next successor but one, Hugh 
of Balsham, founded Peterhouse, the earliest 
college in the university (MuLinranB, Vniv, 
of Camb. i. 228). Matthew Paris oalls him 
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'the flower of the Benedictine order, shining 
brilliantly as an abbot among abbots, and 
as a bishop among bishops ; profuse in his 
hospitality, and at table maintaining a calm 
cheerfulness which attracted all beholders ’ 
(Hist. Angl, vi. 454). 

[Matthow Paris’s Hist. Majors, loco. cit. ; Me- 
morials of St. Edmund’s Abbey (Rolls Soi.) ; 
Eleetio Hugonis, ii. 20 ff. ; Burl. MS. 1005 ; 
Godwin, Do Prtosulibus Anglias, ed. Riehard- 
son,i. 266; Bontham’s History of Ely, pp. 140-8 ; 
Rymor’s Fccdera, i. 344, 340 ; Lo Neve's Fasti 
Eccl. Angl.] E. V, 

NORTHWOOD or NORTHWODE, 
JOHN nn, Babon Nobtiiwood (1254-1319), 
son of Roger de Northwood [q. v.], was born 
on 24 June 1264 (Qnlend. Oencalogicwn, i. 
369). He succBedod his father in November 
1286. In 1291-2 he was omployed on a com- 
mission of oyer and torminer in Kent (Cal. 
Pat. Holls Edit). 1 , 1281-92, pp. 61 2-13) ; and 
in 1292and 1293 ho wasslionll'of thatcounty, 
as also in 1300, 1306, and 1306 (IIasmd, i. 
Ixxxii). On 1 June 1291 he was summoned 
to attend at Portsmouth on 1 Sopt. for the 
French war, and in 1297 for service in Flan- 
dors ; on 80 July 1297 ho was an assessor of 
the fifth in Sussex, and in 1208 was sum- 
moned for the Scottish wor. On 24 Dee. 
1307 and on 17 March 1308 lie was appointed 
a conservator of the peace for Kant; in De- 
cember of the same yoar ho was justice for 
gaol delivery in Kant, where during this and 
the two following years lie was a commissioner 
for tho survey of bridges (Qal. Pat. Hulls, 
Edward II. 127, 149, 168, 264). Onl8Duc. 
1309 ho was nominated a justice to rocoivo 
complaints of priBes, and on 20 May 131 1 a 
supervisor 0 f array for that oounty. About tho 
las! -mentioned date he is spoken of as lately 
employod lo inquire concerning forostall- 
ments in Kont, and in March 1312 was one 
of tho justices appointed to sottlo the com- 
plaints of the Flemings (Cal. Close 1 tolls 
Mho. II, 1307-13, pp. 313, 451, 454; Hot. 
Pari. i. 367 a). Northwood was summoned 
to serve in Scotland in 1309, 1311, 1314, 
1316, and 1318. In August 1816 he had 
orders to slay in the north till 1 Nov., and 
then to join the lting at York (Pari. Writs). 
He was first summoned to parliament on 
18 Maroli 1313, and specifically as a baron 
on 23 May of the same yoar, After this ho 
was regularly summoned down to 22 May 
1319. On 8 June 1318 ho is styled ono of 
the ‘ majnres barones.’ In Juno 1317 North- 
wood and his son John were two of thoso 
deputed to receive the two cardinals coming 
to treat for poaco between England ana 
Scotland (Cal. Close Holla, Edw. II, J 313- 
1318, p. 484). Northwood died on 20 May 


1319, and his wife a woelt later (HastoT 
i. 3, ed. Drake). By his wife Joanna, 2 
of Bartholomew do Badlosmere, he W J, 

nnnn Twm (inn lmnariAn !_ HI! , 


sons, 


Two fine brasses in Minster Church 
Shoppey, probably represent Northwood ami 
his wife, though they have also been identi 
fled with Ms fathor or with his Bon John and 
their wives ; theso brasses aro engraved in 
Stothard’s ‘ Sepulchral Effigies,’ and in ‘An 
chooologia Cantiana,’ vol. is. 

John dd Nobtiiwood (d. 1317), eldest son 
of tho above, married in 1308 Agnes (d. 13481 
daughter of William do Graudison ; bv her 
ho had six sons, of whom two, John and 
Otlio, were successively archdeacons of Exeter 
and Totnes from 1320 lo I860, during the 
episcopate of their uncle John de Grandison 
[Q. v.] ; William, a third, was a knight hos- 
pitallor. Roger (1307-1301), the eldest 
married in 1822 J ulianua (d. 1329), dough! 
ter of Sir Geoffrey do Say, and after her death 
had four other wives. He was summoned to 
parliament on 3 April 1300, and died on 
0 Nov. 1301 . His son John by his first wife 
was summoned to parliament from 1363 to 
1376, and died 27 Fob. 1379. He married 
Joan, daughtorof Robert neroofFaversham 
Kont, and loft a son, Roger, born in I860. TMb 
last Roger was never summoned to parlia- 
ment, and at the donth of his son John in 
1410 without oilspring, tho title foil into 
aboyanco. 

[Dugrtolo’s Baronago, ii. 70-1 ; Hnstod’s His- 
lory of Kent, 1 . ixxxii, 607-8, ii. 466, 024- 
628; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, Edw. I, 128142, 
and of Closo Rolls, Edw. II, 1307-18 ; Kolb 
of P.irl.; Palgriivo’s Pari. Writs, iv. 1282-8; 
Archnrologia, xxxi. 270; Arolueologia Cantiana, 
especially ii. 0-42 for a fourtoonth-cezitury ac- 
count of tho family, and ix. 148-62 for an ac- 
count of tho brasses nt Minster,] 0. L. K, 

NORTHWOOD or NORTHWODE, 
ROGER du (d. 1286), baron of the ex- 
chequer, was son of Sleplion do Northwood, 
who is said to have been tho son of ono 
Jordan do Shoppoy, and to have acquired a 
grant of t he manor of N qrtliwood Ohnsteners, 
Kent, wliunco tho family derived its name 
(ILvstud, ii, 624-6). Tho account which de- 
scribes him as son of a crusader called Roger 
is dearly a fiction based on the brass of a 
cross-legged knight in Minstor Church [eeo 
undor Nobtiiwood, John], Roger first oc- 
cuts in 1287 as witness to a deed in the 
oxchoquor, whore ho was no doubt employed 
(Madox, Hist. Evch. i. 726), and in 1268 
was executor for Reginald do Oobham. Ac- 
cording to Ilastod (Hist, of Kent, iv. 09) ho 
was for a short time warden of the Cinque 
ports, apparently in 1 257. In 1 269 he was a 
justice m Kont (Uabtdd, ii. 809). He was a 
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baron of the exchequer previously to 20 Nov. 
1374, and appears in this capacity in most 
years till the time of his death. lie also 
appeal's as acting on various commissions of 
a judicial nature : thus on 11 Nov. 1280 he 
•was appointed to inquire into the repair of 
Rochester bridge, on 18 Feb. 1282 he was 
on a commission of oyer and terminer in 
Middlesex, on 1 May of this year he was on 
a commission to inquire as to amercements in 
Kent, and on other commissions on 20 Aug. 
1284 and 20 May 1285 (4Slh Report of the 
Deputy Keeper of Public Records , p. 127 ; 
Cal Pat. Rolls Bdw. 1, 1281-92, pp, 44, 46, 
143, 206). In 1277 he was excused from 
service in Wales as being employed at the 
exchequer, and on 28 Oct. 1284 is mentioned 
as witnessing a writ in the exchequer (An- 
nates Monastici, iii. 801). lie died on Friday, 
9 Nov. 1285 (Cal. Oenealogiaum, i. 359). He 
married, before 1248, Bona, daughter of 
Henry de Waltham; she is sometimes called 
Bono FitzBernard. His son John is sepa- 
rately noticed. 

[Hastcd’s. History of Kent; Madox’s Hist, of 
the Exchequer, i. 726, ii. 20, 62, 112, 320-1 ; 
Dngdale's Baronage, ii. 70, Foss’s Judges of 
England, ill. 136-7 ; Areliaalogia C.intunn,, ii. 
9-12; other authorities quoted.] 0. L. K. 

NORTON, CAROLINE ELIZABETH 
SARAH (1808-1877), poetess, was bom in 
London in 1808, and was the second daugh- 
ter of Thomas Sheridan ["q.v.l and grand- 
daughter of Richard Brinsley Sheridan [q.v.l 
Her mother, Caroline Henrietta, daughter of 
Colonel Callander, afterwards Sir James 
Campbell (1746-1832) [q. v.], was a highly 
gifted and very beautiful woman, and author 
of ‘ Garwell ’ and other novels. The father 
having died in the public service at the Cape 
of Good Hope in 1817, the widow found her- 
self in somewhat straitened circumstances, 
which were, however, mitigated by the king 

E her apartments in Hampton Court 
1 , whence she subsequently removed to 
Great George Street, Westminster. Caroline 
and her two sisters were distinguished for 
extraordinary beauty, and in at least two 
instances for remarkable intellectual gifts. 
'You see,’ said Helen, the eldest, afterwards 
Lady Dufferin, to Disraeli, ‘ Georgy's the 
beauty, and Carry’s the wit, and I ought to 
be the good one, hut I am not ; ’ which 
modest disclaimer, howeveT, was far from 
expressing the fact. During the lifetime of 
her sisters Caroline filled much the most con- 
spicuous position in the public eye. After 
numerous slight productions, published and 
unpublished, of which * The Dandies’ Rout,’ 
written at the age of thirteen, seoms to have 
been the moat remarkable, she definitely 


entered upon a literary career in 1829 with 
1 The Sorrows of Rosalie : a Tale, with other 
Poems.’ This little volume, enthusiastically 
praised by the Ettrick Shepherd in the 
‘ Nootes Ambrosian®,’ obtained consider- 
able success, and is typical of all that the 
author subsequently produced, except that 
the imitation of Byron is more evident than 
in the works of her maturity. It has all 
Byron’s literary merits, pathos, passion, elo- 
quence, sonorous versification, and only wantB 
what Byron’s verse did not want, the name- 
less something which makes poetry. ‘The 
first expenses of my son's life,’ she says, 
‘were defrayed from that first creation of 
my brain;’ and the celebrity it obtained 
made her a popular writer for, and editor of, 
the literary annuals of the day, which lived 
by a clas3 of literature to which her powers 
were exactly adapted. It is stated by her- 
self that she earned no less than 1,4004 in a 
single year by such contributions. Some of 
the most characteristic were collected and 
published at Boston as early as 1833 ; they 
are in general Byronic, hut include two, 
‘ Joe Steel ’ and ‘ The Faded Beauty,’ full of 
an arch Irish humour, which prove the ver- 
satility of her gifts, and indicate what Bhe 
might have accomplished in quite a different 
field. 

Two years before her appearance as an 
author she had married, SO June 1827, the 
Hon, George Chappie Norton, brother of 
Fletcher Norton, third lord Grnntley, a bar- 
rister-at-law, who was just completing his 
twenty-seventh year. According to his own 
statement, Norton had been passionately in 
love with her for several years previously; 
while, according toilers, hehad not exchanged 
six sentences with her before proposing for 
hor by letter. If the marriage was indeed 
one of affection on either side, it speedily 
assumed a very different character ; and there 
seems no doubt that, apart from the husband's 
coarse nature and violent temper, the causes 
which gradually converted indifference into 
hatred were mainly of a pecuniary nature. 
Norton held only a small legal appointment, 
a eommissionership of bankruptcy, which, ac- 
cording to his wife, he had obtained through 
the interest of her mother ; and, as he does 
not appear to have had any considerable inde- 
pendent means or professional practice, there 
seems no reason to question her statement 
that the family was mainly supported by her 
pen. Nor is there any difficulty in believing 
that the husband, pressed by pecuniary em- 
barrassment, urged his wife to exert her in- 
fluence with herpoliticsl friends on his behalf; 
nor, indeed, is it credible that LordMelbourne, 
then home secretary, would have bestowed 
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(April 1831) a metropolitan police magistracy 
upon Norton without very strong inducement 
from somo quarter. Melbourne being thought 
to be a man of easy morals, and Norton being 
notoriously unsuited to his brilliant wife, a 
very delicate situation was created. Miserable 
domestic jars, of which, it is just to remember, 
we havo only Mrs. Norton’s account, followed 
in the Norton household, and terminated in 
an open rupture between husband and wife 
and a crim. con. action against Lord Mel- 
bourne. The trial took place on 23 June 1830, 
and resulted in the triumphant acquittal 
of the accused parties, who were not called 
upon for their defence. Sir William Fol- 
lett [q. v.], the plaintiff’s advocate, was 
careful to make it known that ho had 
not advised proceedings ; and in fact the 
evidence adduced, being that of servants 
discarded by Norton himsolf, and relating 
to alleged transactions of long previous date, 
was evidently worth nothing. Some notes 
of Lord Melbourne, to which it was sought 
to affix a sinister meaning, gave Dickens 
hints for ‘ Bardell v. Pickwick.’ The one 
point which will never bo cleared up is 
whether the action thus weakly supported 
was bona Mo, or was undertaken at the in- 
stance of some of the loss repulabla mem- 
bers of the opposition in the hope of dis- 
abling Melbourne from holding tho premier- 
ship under the expoctod female sovereign. 
Mrs. Norton, of course, strongly assorts the 
lattor view, and it cortainly was vory gene- 
rally held at the time. ‘ The wonder is,’ says 
Greville, writing on 27 June, ‘how with 
such a case Norton’s family ventured into 
court; but (although it is stoutly denied) 
there con he no doubt that old Wynford was 
at the bottom of it all, and porsuadod Lord 
Qrantley to urge it on for mere political pur- 
poses.’ Lord Wyuford, however, formally 
denied this to Lord Melbourno, and the 
Duke of Oumhorland, who had boon accused 
of having a hand in the matter, made a 
similar disclaimer [see L amh, William, Vis- 
count MniBOTmim]. 

Mrs. Norton had vindicated her cliaractor, 
but she had not secured peace, Ilor over- 
tures for a reconciliation with hor husband 
were rejected, and for sevoral years to come 
hor life was passed in painful disputes with 
him respecting the care of their children 
and pecuniary affairs. She nevertheless con- 
tinued to write, contributing much to the 
periodical press. Her powore continued to 

■mnt.iiTtt Flnrlvinn Onrt* n. Ttrmm nil f.lin 


‘ Quarterly Review ’ by Henry NeS^ToriT 
ridge, who hailed the authoresses ‘the Byron 
of pootesses.’ A passage quoted from < yu 
Dream ’rivalsin passionate energy almost anv 
thing of Byron’s ; but there is no elemS 
novelty in Mrs. Norton’s verse, any more than 
there is any element of general human in- 
terest in the impassioned expression of her 
personal sorrows. Mrs. Norton had already 

(1830)proclaimed the sufferings of overworked 

operatives in ‘A Voice from the Factories’ 
a poem accompanied by valuable notes. li 
‘ The Child of the Islands ’ (i.e. the Prince 
of Wales), 1845, a poem on the sooial con 
dition of the English people, partly inspired 
by such works as Carlyle’s ‘Chartism’ and 
Disraeli’s ‘ Sybil,’ she ventured on a th a ^ e 
of general human interest, and proved that 
while purely lyrical poetry came easily to 
her, compositions of greater weight and com- 
pass needed to be eked out with writing 
for writing’s sake. Much of it is fine and 
even brilliant rhetoric, much too is mere 
padding, audits chief interest is as a symptom 
of that awakening fooling for the necessity 
of a closer union between the classes of so- 
ciety which was shortly to receive a still more 
energetic expression in Charles Kingsley’s 
writings. J 

Jn August 1853 Mrs. Norton’s affairs again 
became the subject of much public attention, 
in consequent of pecuniary differences with 
hor husband, who not only neglected to pay 
her allowance, hut claimed the proceeds of 
hor literary works. Those disputes ultimately 
necessitated the appearance of both parties 
in a county court. Driven to bay, Mrs. Norton 
turned upon her porsocutor, and her scathing 
denunciation producod an offect which Nor- 
ton’s laboured defence in the ‘ Times’ was far 
from removing. M rs. Norton replied to this in 
a privately printed pamphlet, ‘ English Laws 
for Women m tho Nineteenth Century,’ which, 
with ovory allowance for the necessarily ear 
parte character of tho statements, it is im- 

— :,i i j • J: , ■ 


tho 

oilier 


mature. 'The Undying Ono,’ a poem 011 
legend of tho 1 Wandering Jew, with oi 
pieces, had already appeared in 1830, and 
‘ The Dream and other Booms’ was published 
in 1840. Both were warmly praisad in the 


I’lie si ory of her wrongs, and her pamphlets 
on Lord Oranwortli’s Divorce Bill, 1863, with 
another, privately printed, on the right of 
mol hors to the custody of children, no doubt 
greatly contributed to the amelioration of 
tho laws respecting tho protection of female 
earnings, tho custody of offspring, and other 
points affectingtlio Bocial condition of woman. 
From a pungent passage in Miss Martineau’a 
auLobiograpliy, liowevor, it may be inferred 
that she did not always commend herself 
personally to hor fellow workers in similar 
causes. 

In 1862 Mrs. Norton produced the best of 
her poems, considered as a work of art. In 
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'The Lady of La Garaye,’ founded upon an 
authentic Breton history, the Bywmic note 
is considerably subdued, and the general effect 
more resembles Campbell. Thegain indignity 
and repose is nevertheless purchased by some 
loss of freshness. The poem was published 
by Macmil lan & Co., in whose magazine 
her novel of ‘ Old Sir Douglas’ appeared in 
1807. She had previously published two 
noveis, 1 Stuart of Dunleath’ (1851), which 
atmears to contain much veiled autobio- 
graphy, and ‘ Lost and Saved’ (1868). These 
works evince more thought and sustained 
power than her poems, but can only be re- 
garded as the work of an exceedingly clever 
woman without special vocation in this de- 
partment. During her latter yearn she wrote 
muoh anonymous criticism, literary and 
artistic. On 24 Feb. 1876 Norton died. 
On 1 March 1877, being at the time confined 
to her room by indisposition, his widow 
married Sir William StirlingJVlaxwell, hart, 
fq. v.], an old and attached friend. She died 
on 15 June following. 

Mrs. Norton had three sons. Tho eldest, 
Fletcher, horn 10 July 1829, entered the 
diplomatic service, was attache at Paris, and 
was appointed in 1869 secretary of legation at 
Athens, hut died at Paris on 13 Oct. before 
he could assume the office. The second, 
Thomas Brinsley, horn 4 Nov. 1881, is de- 
scribed as ‘kindly, clever, handsome, hut 
wild;’ he married an Italian peasant girl of 
Capri, ' who turned out the best of wives and 
mothers,’ and in 1876 eucceeded his uncle as 
fourth Lord Grantley. He died at Capri on 
24 July 1877, leaving a eon, who became 
fifth Lord Grantley. He was the author 
of an anonymous volume of verse entitled 
'Pinocchi,’ published in 1866. Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s third son, William, was killed by a fall 
from hie pony in September 1842 at the age 
of nine. 

Mrs. Norton’s portrait has been frequently 
engraved, but, according to the editor of 
'Hayward’s Correspondence,’ no satisfactory 
likeness either of her or of her sisters exists. 
She is depicted as ‘ Justioe ’ in Maolise’s 
fresco in the House of Lords ; a copy, with a 
harp substituted for the balance, is in the 
possession of Lord Dufferin at Olandeboye 
House. A portrait by Mrs. Ferguson of 
Baith is in Hie Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery. The portrait of her engraved in 
Lord Dufferin’s edition of his mother’s poems 
is from a crayon drawing by Swinton. ‘ Mrs. 
Norton,’ he says, ' was a brunette, with dork 
burning eyes like her grandfather's, a pure 
Greek profile, and a clear olive complexion.’ 

Mrs. Norton and Lady Dufferin would 
have been equally surprised if it kad been 


predicted that the poems of the latter would 
eventually he preferred to those of the more 
brilliant sister. Such, however, has come to 
be the case, and with justioe, for the simple 
lyrics of Lady Dufferin frequently startle by 
the uucaloulated strokes that belong only to 
genius, while Mrs. Norton’s are always the 
exercises of a powerful hut self-conscious 
talent. The emotion itself is usually sincere 
— always when her personal feelingB are con- 
cerned— but the expression is conventional. 
She follows Byron as the dominant poet of 
her day, hut one feels that her lyre could 
with equal ease have been tuned to any 
other note. Her standard of artistic execu- 
tion was not exalted. Though almost all 
her lyrics have merit, few are sufficiently 
perfect to endure, and Bhe will he best re- 
membered os a poetess by the passages of 
impassioned rhetoric imbedded in her longer 
poems. Her sooial and conversational gifts 
ware great, and were enhanced by her fasci- 
nating beauty. She had a bright wit and a 
strong understanding. Had she married as 
advantageously as her younger sister, wife of 
the twelfth Duke of Somerset, she must have 
played a distinguished part in society, and 
might have been a considerable force in poli- 
tics. She was a gifted artist and musician, and 
set some of her own lyrics very successfully. 

[Athenaeum , Academy ; Ann. Regis ter; Horne’s 
New Spirit of the Age, vol. ii ; Songs, Poems, 
and Verses by Helen, lady Dufferin, edited by 
thB Marquis of Dufferin ; Fitzgerald’s Lives of 
the Sheridans, vol. ii. ; Kemble's Records of a 
Girlhood; Hayward’s Oorrospondonce; Disraeli's 
Letters j Torrens’s Memoirs of Lord Melbourne ; 
Gravillo Memoirs, vol. in. ; Norton’s English 
Laws for Women in the Nineteenth Century ; 
Quarterly Review, vol. lxvi.] R. G. 

NORTON, OHAPPLE (1746-1818), 
general, third son of Fletcher Norton, first 
baron Grantley [q. v.], born in 1746, entered 
the 19th foot, in which regiment, then serv- 
ing at Gibraltar, he became captain in June 
1763. In 1769 he was promoted to amajority 
in the 1st royal foot, and in 1774 became 
captain and lieutenant-colonel in the Cold- 
stream guards. He served with the regiment 
in America, and distinguished himself in Fe- 
bruary 1780 by the capture of Young’s House, 
near White Plains, an important American 
post, which cut off supplies from Sir Wil- 
liam Howe’s army in New York. He became 
brevet-colonel in November the some year, 
regimental-major in 1786, major-general in 
1787, lieutenant-general in 1797, and general 
on 29 April 1802. He was appointed colonel 
of the 81st regiment in 1795, and of the 56th 
on 24 Jan. 1797. 

Norton, who is described as a good and 
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amiable man, -was a great personal friend of 
the Duke of York, lie sat for Guildford in 
the parliaments of 1781-90, 1796, 1802, 1806, 
1807-12, and took an active interest in all 
matters relating to Suirey, whoro the Grant - 
ley estates are chiefly situate, His last regi- 
ment, the 66th (West Essex) foot, was raised 
to three strong battalions towards the close 
of the French war, chiefly by recruits from 
Surrey. lie died at the family seat, Wonersh, 
on 19 March 1818, aged 72. 

[Foster's Peerage, under ‘ Grantloy ; ' Mackin- 
non’s OoldsLreim Guards, vol. i.; Army Lists; 
Gent, Mag. 1818, pt. i. p. 472.] H. M. 0. 

NORTON, CHRISTIAN [fl. 1740-1760), 
engraver, studied painting in Paris under 
Francois Boucher, and on turning his hand 
to engraving, which he studied under Pierre 
Charles Canot [q. v.], he engraved some of 
Boucher’s paint mgs. lie would appear to 
have accompanied Canot to England, whore 
he engraved some landscapes aftor Jean 
Pillamenl, ‘ Tho Tempest ’ after W. van de 
Velde, ‘ A Calm ’ aftor J. van Goyen, &c. 
He does not appear to lmva boon connoctad 
with George Norton, a studout at the aca- 
demy in St. Martin’s Lane, who in 1760 
gained a premium from the Society of Arts. 

[Dodd’s manuscript Hist, of British Engravors 
(Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 33408); Redgrave's Diot, 
of Artists.] L. C. 

NORTON, FLETCHER, first Babon 
Giu.fr ixn it (1716-1780), eldusl son of Thomas 
Norton of Qrantloy, near ltipon, Yorkshire, 
by his wife Elizabeth, daughtur of William 
SoqeantBon of llanlith in Craven, Yorkshire, 
was born at Grantloy on 28 Juno 1716. 
Richard Norton (1488 P—1688) was his an- 
■cc8tor. lie was admitted a membor of the 
Middle Temple on 14 Nov, 1734, and was 
called to the bar on 6 July 3739. Though 
Norton is said to have gone for many years 
without a brief, he ultimately obtained a very 
large and lucrative praoi ice, and was for many 
years leador of the northern circuit, and had 
the principal business in the court of king's 
bench. In 1764 he became a king’s counsol, 
was elected a bencher of his inn (3 May 1764), 
and subsequently became attorney-general for 
the county palatine of Lancaster, At tho 
general election in May 1764 Norton un- 
successfully contested tho borough of Ap- 
pleby. Tho election, however, was declarod 
void (Journals of the House of Gammons, 
xxvii, 441), and at the fresh election in 
March 1766 ho was returned to the House 
of Commons for that borough. lie was 
elected one of tho members for Wigan in 
the parliament of 170L and was appointed 
solicitor-general on 26 Jan. 1762, being 


knighted on the Bame day. lie was crenel 
a D.C.L. of Oxford University on 20 Q* 
1762. In Michaelmas term 1703 Norton 
solicitor-general (tho office of attorney-gens, 
ral being then vacant), exhibited inf 0Em j 
tions against Wilkes for publishing No j; 
of the ‘ North Briton ’ and the < Essav nn 
Woman’ (Howell, State Trials, 1818 
1076, 1382). During one of the dabataj 
on the proceedings against Willtes, Norton 
4 indecently quoted a prosecution of perjury’ 
against Sir John Kushout, who 
that the prosecution had been instigated by 
Norton himsolf for on oloction purpose and 
concluded by saying, ' It was all owing to 
that honest gentleman l I hope I do not call 
him out of his name I ’ (Walpole, Memotrs 
of the Reign of George III, i. 326-7). On 
16 Dec. 1763 Norton became attorney-gene- 
ral. In the debate on the resolution declar- 
ing the illegality of goneral warrants in 
February 1764, Norton is reported to have 
said: 'if I was a judge I should pay no 
mors regard to this resolution than to that 
of a drunken porter’ (ib. i. 374-6; see also 
Pari. Hist. xv. 1403). For this he was 
severely rebuked in ‘A Letter from Albe- 
marle Street to the Cocoa Tree [Club] on 
somo lato Transactions,’ London, 1704, 4to 

the authorship of which has boon attributed 
to Lord Temple. Upon the death of Sir 
Thomas Olarko in Novomber 1764, Norton 
appears to havo been named his successor at 
the rolls, but tho appointment was objected 
to by Lord-chancellor Northinglon, and Nor- 
ton remained attorney-gonoval (Waipold, 
Memoirs of George III, li. 30-37). 

He took part in the prosecution of William, 
fourth lord Byron, for tlio murder of William 
Chaworth, bofore tho House of Lords in 
April 1766 (Howell, State Trials, xix. 
1183), and_ was ono of tho counsel for tho 
appellant in the famous Dougins cause in 
1769 (Paton, Scotch Appeal Cases, ii. 178), 
lie was dismissod from tho post of attoruey- 
goneral on tho formation of Lhe Rockingham 
administration in July 1706. During the 
dobato on tho potition against tho Stamp 
Act in January 1766, Norton accused Pitt 
of sounding tho trumpet to rebellion, and 
declared: ‘no has chilled my blood at tho 
idua.’ To which Pitt replied : ‘ The gentle- 
man says I have ohillod his blood j I shall 
be glad to most him in any place with the 
same opinions, when his blood is warmer’ 
(Walpole, Memoirs of the Reign of 
George HI, ii. 271 - 2), At the general elec- 
tion in March 1708 Norton was returned for 
lhe borough of Guildford, which he con- 
tinued to represent until Ins olevation to the 
peerage. On 1 Fob. 1769 he defended Lord 
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Mansfield’s conduct on the Willies case 
(CaiENDish, Pari. Debates, i. 184-6, 138), 
and was appointed chief-justice in eyre of 
his majesty’s forests south of the Trent on the 
19th of the same month, and admitted to the 
privy council on 22 March following. In the 
debate on the petition against Colonel Lut- 
trell’s return for Middlesex in May 1769, 
Norton supported Dowdeswell’s motion de- 
claring Luttrell duly elected, and made a 
fierce onslaught on George Grenville (Gren- 
ville Papers, vol. iii. p. cxxviii ; Cavendish, 
Pari Debates, i. 481-3). On 22 Jon. 1770 
Norton, whose nomination was proposed by 
North, and seconded by Rigby, was elected 
speaker of the House of Commons in the 
place of Sir John Oust [q. v.] by a majority 
of 116 votes over the whig candidate, Tho- 
mas Townsend the younger ( Journals of the 
Bouse qf Commons, xxxii. 613). On 16 Feb. 
following Norton had a violent altercation 
with Sir William Meredith. Norton’s words 
were ordered to be taken down by the clerk, 
but the motion that they were ‘ disorderly, 
importing an improper reflection on a mem- 
ber of this house, and dangerous to the free- 
dom of debate in this house,’ was negatived 
after a long and exciting discussion (Caven- 
dish, Pari. Debates, i. 458-CB). As speaker 
he signed the warrant committing Brass 
Crosby Jh. v.] to the Tower on 26 March 
1771 (Howbee, State Trials, xix. 1138). 
During the debate in committee on the 
Royal Marriage Bill, Norton contended that 
the penalty of a praemunire should he de- 
fined, a course which gave considerable 
offence to the court (Pari, Hist. xvii. 422-8, 
xxi. 260). On 11 Feb. 1774 he colled the 
attention of the house to a letter written by 
John Horne (afterwards Horne-Tooke) in 
that day’s ‘Public Advertiser,’ accusing 
him of gross partiality in his conduct ns 
speaker, whereupon it was unanimously re- 
solved that the letter was ' a false, malicious, 
and scandalous libel, highly reflecting on the 
character of the speaker of tins house, to the 
dishonour of this house, and in violation of 
the privileges thereof’ (ib. xvii. 1000-16, 
etseq.) At the opening of the new parlia- 
ment on 29 Nov. 1774 Norton was unani- 
mously re-elected speaker (ib. xviii. 81). 
While presenting the bill for the better sup- 
port or the king’s household (7 May 1777), 
Norton boldly declared that the commons 
‘have not only granted to yourmajesty a large 
present supply, but also a very great addi- 
tional revenue — great beyond example, great 
beyond your majesty’s highest expence” (ib. 
xix. 218), Thie speech, which was ordered 
to be printed, created a great sensation. The 
court highly disapproved of it, and Noiton 


was accused of having used the word ' wants > 
instead of ‘evpence.’ Rigby denounced it 
with great acrimony, but upon Fox’s motion 
a resolution was carried without a division 
that the speaker had expressed ‘with just 
and proper energy the zeal of this house for 
the support of the honour and dignity of 
the crown in circumstances of great publio 
charge’ (ib. pp. 224,227-84). On 14 May 
the court of common council voted the free- 
dom of the city to Norton 1 for having de- 
clared in manly terms the real state of the 
Nation to his Majesty on the Throne.’ No 
entry of his admission appears in the cham- 
berlain’s books, but it is recorded that he 
declined to accept the gold box, which 
had also been voted to him (London’s Roll of 
Fame, 1884, p. 60). Daring the debate on 
Burke’s Establishment Bill (13 March 1780) 
Norton was colled upon by Fox to give his 
opinion on the competency of the house to 
inquire into and control the civil list expen- 
diture. Norton in reply declared that ‘par- 
liament had an inherent right vested in it of 
controlling and regulating every branch of 
the publio expenditure, the civil list as well 
as the rest,’ but that with regard to the civil 
list ‘ the necessity for retrenchment ought to 
he fully, clearly, and satisfactorily shown 
before parliament shall interfere,’ adding that 
when ‘ the necessity was clearly made out it 
was not only the right but the duty of parlia- 
ment to interpose, and no less the duty and 
interest of thecrown to acquiesce.’ He assmed 
Burke that he would give him every assist- 
ance in his power to carry the bill, and not 
only acknowledged that his office of chief 
'ustice in eyre was a sinecure, but that it 
was much in his opinion too profitable for 
the duties annexed to it,’ and that the powers 
vested in the chief justice ‘were such as 
ought not to be executed.’ lie concluded 
this remarkable speech with a violent attack 
upon Lord North for thinking of appointing 
Wedderburn to the chief justiceship of the 
common pleas, a post which Norton himself 
was anxious to obtain (Pari. Hist. xxi. 258- 
269, 270-3). On 20 March, however, Nor- 
ton apologised to the house for having ‘ very 
imprudently gone into matters totally foreign 
to the subject undor consideration ’ (ib. pp. 
208-8). On 0 April he spoke in favour of 
Dunning's celebrated motion with respect to 
tha influence of the crown (ib. pp, 855-9), 
and in May he denounced the bill for appoint- 
ing commissioners to examine the public ac- 
counts as a mere job for creating new place- 
men at the nomination of a minister (zb. pp. 
C61-8). The king having determined that 
Norton should not be re-elected speaker, the 
ministers availed themselves of Norton’s had 
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koalth ns an excuse for not proposing him, 
Accordingly, at the meeting of the new par- 
liament on 31 Oct, 1780, Charles Wolfrnn 
Cornwall [q. v.], the ministerial nominee, 
was elected to the chair by 208 votes against 
184 recorded in favour of Norton, who 
was proposed by Dunning and seconded, by 
Thomas Townsend (ib. xxi. 793-807). On 
20 Nov. following tho thanks of the house 
were voted him for his conduct in the chair 
by 180 votes to 96 (ib. pp. 873-85), and 
were conveyed to him by the new speaker 
on 1 Feb. 1781 (ib. p, 1106). On 12 Doc. 
1781 Norton spoke in favour of Sir James 
Lowther’s motion for putting an end to the 
American war, and declared that ‘ it was his 
firm sentiment that until this was done 
not a single shilling should ho voted as a 
supply to his majesty’ (ib. xxii. 813-16). 
He supported Lord John Cavendish’s reso- 
lutions of censure against the ministry on 
8 March 1782 (ib. p. 1144). ITo was croatod 
Baron Gmntley of Markenfiold, Yorkshire, 
on 9 April 1782, and took liis seat in tho 
House of Lords for tho first time on the 1 6th 
of the same month ( Journals of Souse of 
Lords, xxvi. 482). Norton seems to have 
owed his peerage to the rivalry botwoon 
Bookingbam and Shelburne. Tho latter ob- 
tained a peerage for Dunning without Book- 
ingliam’s knowledge, whereupon Bockiug- 
ham insisted tkat a similar honour should 
be conferred by the king upon Norton 
(WniXALl, ii. 268-61). Though ho changed 
eides once more, he does not appear to liavo 
taken much part in the debates of the nouso 
of Lords. lie opposod Fox’e East India Bill 
in 1783, and votod. for Pitt’s East India Bill 
in 1784. ne was appointed a member of the 
privy council for the consideration of all 
matters relating to trade and foreign planta- 
tions on B March 1784, and again upon the 
reconstruction of the committee on 23 Aug, 
1780. He spoke for tke last time in the 
house on 19 March 1788, whon ho opposed 
the third reading of tho East India Declara- 
tory Bill (Pari. Hist, xxvii. 245-7). lie 
died at his house in Lincoln’s Inn Molds on 
1 Jan. 1789, egad 72, and was buried at 
Wonersk in Surrey on the 9th of tho same 
month. 

Norton was a shrewd, unprincipled man, 
of good abilities and offensive manners. His 
violent temper and laolc of discretion un- 
fitted him for the post of speaker. Though 
by no means a learned lawyer, he was a hold 
and able pleader, and was remarkable alike 
for the clearness of his arguments and tho 
inaccuracy of liis statements, According to 
Lord Mansfield, Norton’s ‘ art was very likely 
to mislead a judge and jury j and with him 


I found it more difficult to prevent 
being done than with any person wfc* 

1840, 1 . 188). Walpole, who never tires of 
abusing Norton, even asserts that ‘it L. 
known that in private causes he took moZ 
from both parties, and availed himself ai2 
one or other of them of the lights tkVw 
communient ed to him’ nw . — & " 


of George III, i. 240), Junius made a violent 
attack upon Norton in Letter 39, quoti™ 
Bon Jonson’s description of the lawver 
‘ givos forked counsel’ (WooDMit'B odition 
1814, 11 . 139-40). Okurekifi satirises him 
in ‘The Duellist’ (bk. in.) Mason unfe 
the psoudonym of ‘Malcolm Macifrwimr 
wrote an ‘ Ode to Sir Fletcher Norton ii 
imitation of Horace, Odo viii. Book iv,’ which 
he published with ‘An Epistle to Dr Shnt 
bcare ’ in 1777 (London, 4to). In tbs satires 
aud caricatures of the day Norton was usually 
nicknamed ‘ Sir Bull-face Double Fee ’ 1 

Norton married, on 21 May 1741, Grace 
oldest daughter of Sir William Ohapple kt’ 
a justice of the king’s bonck, by whom hi 
had five bous — viz. : (l) William, his majesty’s 
minister to the Swiss Cantons, who sue- 
eooded his fathor as second boron, and died 
on 12 Nov. 1822; (2) Flotcher, a laronof 
tho exchequer in Scotland, who died on 
19 June 1820; (3) Ohapple [q. v.];*(4) Ed- 
ward, a barrister-at-law, recorder and M.P 
for Carlisle, who died on 27 March 1786, end 
(5) Thomas, who died an infant— and two 
daughters: Grace Trnliorno, who died en in- 
fant, and Grace, who married, on 19 Nov, 
1799, J ohn, third earl of Portsmouth, and died 
on 16 Nov. 1813. Norton’s widow died on 
30 Oct. 1803, agod 95. 

A portrait of Norton in liis speaker’s robes, 
by Sir William Beochoy, belongs to Earl 
Grantloy. Tkoro is a who'lo-longth caricature 
of him by J amos Sayor. 

[W nlpolo’s Memoirs of thoRoign of George III, 
1846; Walpole's Journal of tlio Reign of 
Goovge III, I860; Walpolo’s Bettors, 1867-9, 
vols. iv. v. vi. vii, viii. ; Sir N, W. WraxaU's 
Hist, and Posthumous Memoirs, 1884, i, 248, 
267-01, ii. 268-01, v. 244-0; Gronville Papers, 
1862-3, ii. 07, iii. pp. oxxviii, 73, 881, 894, iv. 
221 ; Chatham Oorrespondonco, 1838-40, ii. 261, 
280, 362, iii. 396, iv, 68, 214; Political Memo- 
randa of Francis, fifth Duko of Leods (Oomd. 
Soc, 1884), pp. 4, 34, 00, 186; Autobiography 
of Mrs. Piozzi, 1831, i, 338-0; Twiss’s Life of 
Lord Chancellor Eldon, 1844, iii. 08-0, 137; 
BohwbII’s Info of Johnson, oditod by G. B, Hill, 
ii. 01, 472 ; Mahon’s History of England, 1868, 
v. 62, 261, vi, 130-40, vii. 10-11, 18, 78, 144; 
Trevelyans Early Ilist. of Charles James Pox, 
1881, pp. 206, 330-7, 871, 376, 457,442, 489; 
Ferguson’s Ouml»rlnndandWostmorlandM.P.’s, 
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1871, pp. 424-6, 468 ; Letters of Junius, 1807, 
pp, 46, 69, 196; Manning's Speakers of the House 
of Commons, 1861, pp. 446-66; Brayley and 
Britton's Hist, of Suirey, 1860, v. 120, 124, 147, 
149-61 ; Georgian Era, 1833, ii. 285-6 ; Gent. 
Mao'. 1789, pt. i. p. 87 ; Annual Register, 1789, 
pp. t 241-2; Collins’s Peerage, 1812, vii. 661-8 ; 
Burke's Peerage, 1892, p. 616 ; Alumni Oson. 
1716-1886, iii. 1030 ; Official Return of Lists of 
Members of Parliament, pt. ii.] G. F. R. B. 

NORTON, FRANCES, Lacy (1640- 

a authoress, bom in 1640, was the third 
ter of Ralph Freke of Hannington, 
Wiltshire, by Cecilia, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Colepepper or Culpepper, of Ilollingbourne, 
Kent. About 1672 she married Sir George 
Norton, knight, of Abbots Leigh, Somerset. 
He had concealed Charles II in his house 
after the battle of Worcester. There were 
three children of the marriage, George and 
Elisabeth, who died young, and Grace, after- 
wards Lady Gethin [q. v.], a girl of uncommon 
accomplishments. Lady Norton soon ceased 
to live with her husband, who died on 26 April 
1716. On 23 April 1718 she married, at the 
Chapel Royal, Whitehall, Colonel Ambrose 
Norton, cousin german of her first husband, 
She was his third wife. lie died on 10 Sept. 
1723. On 24 Sept. 1724 she married at 
Somerset House Chapel, William Jones, esq. 
According to the ‘ Funeral Book of West- 
minster Abbey,’ she died on 20 Feb. 1730-1 
at the advanced oge of 90. On 9 March she 
was buried in the abbey in the family tomb 
in the south aisle of the choir. 

In 1705 appeared two works by Lady 
Norton, bound together in a small quarto 
volume, entitled respectively ‘ The Applause 
of Virtue, in four parts,’ and 'Memento Mori, 
or Meditations on Death.’ The hook was 
evidently inspired by the death of her daugh- 
ter Grace in 1697, It mainly consists of 
quotations on ethical subjects from ancient 
and modem writers. In the preface Lady 
Norton declares that she intended the essays 
for her ‘ melancholy divertisement,' without 
any idea of publication, The volume con- 
tains three title-pages and several quaint 
engravings. 

[Cheater’s Registers of Westminster Abbey, 
p. 331; Collineon’s Somerset, iii, 168; Crisp’s 
Somersetshire Wills, 6th ear. p. 76 ; Hutchins’s 
Dorset, iv. 86.] E. L. 

NORTON, HUMPHREY (ft. 1666-1660), 
Quaker, was one of the earliest members of 
the Society of Friends. From September 
1666 to May 1666 he was living in London, 
acting as the society’s accredited agent for 
the assistance of friends travelling about and 
preaching. In March 1064-6 ho was im- 

VOIi. xiv. 


prisoned at Durham (Crisp and his Corre- 
spondents, 1892, p. 43). He went to Ireland 
in June 1650, and preached in Leinster, 
Munster, and Oonnaught. In Galway he was 
taken violently from a meeting by a guard 
of soldiers, and driven from the city. At 
Wexford he was again seized while conduct- 
ing a peaceable meeting, and committed to 
gaol until tho next assizes. Here he wrote 
‘To all People that speakes of an outward 
Baptisms, Dippers, Sprinklers, and others. 
Also the Errors answered holden forth by 
Thomas Larkham ... at Wexford he was 
then,’ &c,, no place or date, 4to. George 
Keith [q. v.] says that lie saw in manuscript 
many papers which Norton had dispersed 
against baptism. Early in 1067 he returned 
from Ireland, and on 1 June embarked with 
ten other Friends for Boston, whence six of 
them had been expelled tho previous year. 
They sailed in the Woodhouse, owned and 
commanded by Robert Fowler, a quaker of 
Bridlington Quay. Yorkshire, who wrote 'A 
True Relation of the Voyage’ (Bownnir,Hihi. 
qf Friends in America, i. 63-7). Norton landed 
about 12 Aug. 1 057 at Rhode Island, and at 
once proceeded to the colony of Plymouth. 
He was arrested on a vague charge of being an 
extravagant person, 1 guilty of divers horred 
errors,’ and detained some time without ex- 
amination, Upon presenting a paper setting 
forth his purpose in coming, and requir- 
ing that he be ‘quickly punished or cleared,’ 
he was brought before the magistrates, and 
the governor, Thomas Prince, commenced an 
attack on wliat he alleged to he quaker doc- 
trines, which Norton answered. Unable to 
convict him of any breach of tho law, the 
court on 6 Oct. 1067 sontencedhim to banish- 
ment, and he was conveyed by the under- 
marshal fifty miles towards Rhode Island 
(Plymouth Colony Jlecords, iii. 123). 

Towards tho close of the year lie passed 
over to Long Island, and, arriving in February 
at Southold, he was arrested and taken to 
Newhaven, Connecticut, whore he was im- 
prisoned for twenty-one days, heavily honed, 
and denied fire or candle. On 10 March 1658 
he was brought before the court at Newhaven 
and examined (Newhaven Records, 1663-66, 
p, 233), John Davenport, minister of the 
puritan church there, undertook to prove him 
guilty of heresy. On his attempting to reply, 
a large iron key was bound ovor his mouth. 
The trial lasted two days. Norton was then 
recommitted, and, after ten days, was sen- 
tenced to be whipped, branded with the letter 
n (for heretic) in his right hand, fined 191., 
and banished from Newhaven. 

Norton then returned to Rhode Island, 
where the local authorities wisely considered 
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that the quakers, if let alone, would not prove 
so aggressive. After some weeks, however, 
Norton returned with John Rous [q. v.] to 
Plymouth, to attend the general court for 
that colony and protest against the in- 
tolerant treatment of their sect. On arriv- 
ing there on 1 June 1668 they were arrested 
and imprisoned. Two days later they were 
brought up before the magistrates and ques- 
tioned as to their motive in coming. Both 
were recommitted to prison. 

Two days after they were again brought 
up and charged with heresy by Christopher 
Winter, a constable and surveyor, but a pub- 
lic disputation was denied ( Plymouth lie- 
cords, ni. MO). The magistrates, failing to 
convict of heresy, decided to tender the oath 
of fidelity to the state. On their refusal to 
‘ take any oath at all,’ they weTe ordered to 
he flogged, Norton with twenty-three lashes, 
The flogging ended, they were liberated on 
10 June (lb. p. 149). 

About the end of June 1668 Norton and 
Rous wont to Boston, and wero warned to 
depart at once. Instead, they attended the 
weekly lecture of John Norton (1006-1608) 
[q. v.], who uttered strong invectives against 
their sect. On Humphrey Norton attempt- 
ing to reply at the close, he was haled before 
the magistrates, imprisoned three days, 
whipped, and returned to prison. On 16 July 
he wrote a letter to Governor John Ende- 
colt [q. v.] and John Norton ( New England! a 
Ensigne, pp. 106-8). 

A fresh order that quakers in prison should 
be regularly flogged twice a weok was put in 
force from 18 July ; but the public of Boston 
were growing disgusted with the cruellies 
practised in the name of religion, and they 
made a public subscription to pay the prison 
fees and forward the prisoners to Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Norton appears to have gone to Barbados 
about January or February 1669. While on 
a voyage to England in April the same year 
he wroto ‘New England’s Ensigne. . . . 
This being an Acoount of the Sufferings sus- 
tained by us in New England (with the 
Dutch), the most part of it in these two last 
years, 1667, 1668. With a Latter to John 
Indicot, and JohnNorton, Governor and Chief 
Priest of Boston j and another to the town 
of Boston. Also the several late Conditions 
of a Friend upon Rood-Hand, before, in, and 
after Distraction ; with some Queeries unto all 
sorts of People who want that which we 
have, &o. Written at Sea, by us whom the 
Wicked in Scorn calls Quakors, in the second 
month of tho yeer 1669,’ London, 1669. He 
also took part in writing ‘ The Secret Workcs 
of a cruel People made manifest,’ &c., Lon- 


don, 1669, 4to [see under Rous, Jonirl and 
‘ Woe unto them are mighty to drink wins > 
no place or date. 

The time of his death is uncertain, 

[Neal's Hist, of New England, i. 325 : Dovl* 
English in America, ii. 126 j Bowden’s Hist, of 
Friends in America, i. 56-135 ; Eutty’s Friend, 
in Ireland, ed. 1811, p. 86 ; Beam's' SnfferiL 
ii. 182, 187, 196, 106; Bishop’s New KmX 
Judged, pp. 68, 71, 72, 163, 179, 203; HoLil’s 
Downings of the Gospel Day, 1673 , p gj." 
Keith’s Arguments of the Quakers . . „' 

own . . . examined, 1698, pp. 86-8 ; The 
■Works of a Oruel People, London, I 860 ™> 2 
3, 0 ; Smith’s Oat, h. 241 ; Swarthmore MSS* 
and authorities given above.] 0, F, s 

NORTON, JOHN (J. I486), sixthprior 
of the Carthusian monastery of Mountgrace 
wns the author of three works now extant 
in the Lincoln Cathedral MS. (A. 0. 8). The 
first work is in aevon chapters, ‘ De Musics 
Monachorum ; ’ the second in nino, ‘The- 
saurus cordium amantium,’ of which part is 
lacking (f. 47 a); the third in eight, ‘Cevota 
Lomentacio,’ * caret finis ’ (f. 766). 

The volume begins with a letter from 
William MelLon (d. 1628) [q. v.l to Fisoker 
who copied out the work after Norton’s 
deaLh. Flecker's Christian name seems to 
have been Robert (f. 80 a), and he is probably 
idontioal with tho Robert Flocher, priest, who 
appears in the pension book of 81 Henry VIII 
{Mon. Angl. vi. 24). Melton says he has 
read the first work — Norton's ‘De Musics 
Monachorum,’ a book which he thinks fitted 
forOarthusianstoroad. Itsseven chaptersaie 
occupied with discourses on idle words, prayer, 
and obedienco. Flecber adds that this work 
was written while Norton was prootor of the 
Mountgrace monastery. 

At the same time Norton wrote his second 
work, 1 Thosauvus cordium amantium.’ The 
introductory loLter, of which the beginning 
is lost, was written after Norton’s dsath, and 
addressed to Flecker by a doctor, no doubt 
Melton ; it is in two parts, beginning f, 28 «, 

‘ de rofectione elerna,’ and ending f. 80 b. 
A request for information about tns ‘Liber 
Mag 11 m Oonsolacionis ’ follows, The writer 
remembers to have seen it, and recommends 
it for frequont reading. 

Norton’s third work, ‘Devota Lomentacio,’ 
is also introduced by a letter from William 
Melton. Tho prologuo records that on Tues- 
day before Whitsunday in the third year of 
John Norton’s entry into religion (1486) he 
liada vision immediately after mass while sit- 
ting in his coll. The Virgin Mary appeared to 
him, clothed in the dress of a Carthusian 
nun and surrounded by virgins in the same 
habit, and through hor he saw in the spirit 
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the realms of bliss. Then follows (f. 804) 
the 1 opusculum sive revelacio gloriosa ’ of 
the soul of a Carthusian monk who had 
attained to glory by his devotion to the 
Virgin and by his regular observance of tha 
rule of his order. The tract ends f. 85 b. 

[Manuscripts cited ; Tanner’s Bibliotheca, 
s.v.] M. B. 

NORTON, Sie JOHN (A 1634), soldier, 
was eldest son of Reginald Norton of 
Sheldwich, by Catherine, daughter of Ri- 
chard Dryland. He was a hrave and ad- 
venturous captain, and on 11 July 1511 
sailed with Sir Edward Poynings and fifteen 
hundred men from Sandwich, going into 
the Low Countries to aid Margaret ofSavoy 
against the Duke of Guelders. In Guelder- 
land they ‘ conquered alittle towne or tway ne,’ 
but failed to take Venloo. According to 
Hell, Norton distinguished himself in this 
expedition. Henry VHI soon recalled the 
little force, and Margaret gave all tha men 
before they returned coats of colours which 
combined her livery with that of Henry. 
Young Charles (afterwards the Emperor 
Charles V) knighted several of the captains, 
and among them Norton. They reached 
Calais on their homeward journey on 26 Nov. 
1611. In 1622 Norton was sheriff of Rent, 
and in 1614 sheriff of Yorkshire. He held 
the office of knight of the body to Henry VHI. 

He went to Prance in 1614, and again in 
1682. In 1632 he was a commissioner to 
protect the coast, and in 1626 he took part 
m the great funeral of Sir Thomas Lovell. 

In 1528 the king gave him a lease of lands 
in the Isle of Thanet. He was often in the 
commission of tha peace. Ha died 8 Feb. 
1633-4, and was buried in the Northwood 
chancel of Milton Church in Kent (‘ Lotters 
and Papers, Henry VHI,’ v. 812, seems mis- 
dated). 

Norton married one of the two coheiresses 
of Roger de Northwood of Northwood in 
Milton, and left a son John, who was 
knighte d on 22 Feb. 1546-7, was present at 
Henry V ill’s funeral, and in 1661 went on 
an embassy to France. He married Alice, 
daughter of Edward Cobb of Cobb’s Place, 
Kent, and left a son Thomas (Metoalm, 
Knights, p. 94: Strtto, Memorials, n, i. 

9, 607, h. 828 ; Bdrbt, Kent Geneal. p. 168). 

Sir John also left a daughter Erideswide, 
who married William, son of Sir John 
Fyneux [q, v.] f lord chief justice. 

[Letters and Papers, Hon, Till, 1609-34 ; 
Hasted’s Kent, vol. i. p. xc, vol. ii. pp. 626-6 ; 
Hall’s Ohron. pp. 623-4 ; Chron. of Culais 
(Camd. Soc.), p. 8 j Wriothesley’s Chron. (Camd. 
Goo.) ii. 111.] W. A. J. A 


NORTON, JOHN (A 1612), printer. [See 
under Norton, William, 1627-1598.] 

NORTON, JOHN (1008-1668), divine, 
horn at Bishop Stortford, Hertfordshire, on 
9 May 1606, was son of William Norton, 
and come of ‘ honourable ancestors.’ He was 
educated under Alexander Strange, forty- 
six years vicar of Buntingford, and ‘ could 
betimes write good Latin with a more than 
common elegancy and invention’ (Mather, 
Magnolia, pt. iii. p. 32). At fourteen he 
entered Peterhouso, Cambridge, but, after 
graduating B.A. 1627, ‘ the ruin of hie 
father’s estate ’ compelled him to leave the 
university. He became tutor in the Stort- 
ford grammar school, and was appointed 
ourate there. The preaching of Jeremiah 
Dyke [q. v.] of Epping roused in him strong 
puritanic feeling. Hie dislike of ceremonies 
prevented his acceptance of a benefice offered 
by his uncle, and of a fellowship pressed 
upon him by Dr. Sibbes [q. v.l, master of 
Catharine Hall. He was chaplain for 
a time to Sir William Masham of Oates, 
High Laver, Essex, who afterwards wrote to 
Governor Endecott (29 March 1686) ‘his 
ahilyties are more than ordinary, and will he 
acceptable and profitable to your churches.’ 
He preached wherever opportunity offered 
until silenced for nonconformity, when he 
determined to go to America. 

In 1684 Norton married a ‘gentlewoman 
of good estate and good eetoem ? ’ and soon 
afterwards (in September) set sail with her 
from Harwich for New England. In Octo- 
ber 1685 they landed at Plymouth, New 
England, and Norton preached through the 
winter. He was soon * called’ to Ipswich, 
although not formally ordained ‘ teacher,’ i.e. 
lecturer, until 20 Oot. 1688. His coadjutor 
was Nathaniel Word [q. v.] until February 
1687 ; Nuthaniol Rogers [see under Romms, 
John] succeeded Ward on 6 Nov. 1689. 
Two hundred acres of land were voted to 
Norton, In 1644 he was appointed by the 
New England divines to draw up an answer 
to the questions on church government sent 
by William Apollonius, pnBtor of Middle- 
burg, Holland, to the ministers of London. 
This work (finished in 1646), ‘ Responsio ad 
totam quEcetionum syllogen/ London, 1648, 
was the first Latin book composed in the 
colonies. It was praised by Goodwin, Nye, 
Professor Ilombeck of Leyden, and others. 
Fuller in his ‘ Church History’ says no book 
was ‘ more informative to me of those opi- 
nions.’ The ‘Introductory Epistle’ is by 
John Cotton (1686-1662), formerly vicar of 
Boston, Lincolnshire, and then pastor of the 
first church in Boston, Massachusetts. Nor- 

trv2 
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ton afterwards wrote, ‘ Abel being dead yet 
epoaketli, or the Life and Doath oi' Mr. J olm 
Gotten,’ Loudon, 1668; reprinted, with short 
memoir of the author by Enoch Pond, New 
York, 1842, 

In 1646 Norton wrote a Latin lettor to 
John Durio (1696-1380) [q. v.l, which was 
translated and printed, with the last three 
sermons preached by N orton in 1 064. There 
he Bet forth the view that , although he and his 
friends refused subscription totho hierarchy, 
they claimed fellowship with such churches 
as profess tho gospel. A copy, with auto- 
graph signatures of Norton and forty-three 
other ministers, belongs to tho American 
Antiquarian Society of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts (MianuBn). 

Inl640 Norton took a leading part in tho 
Cambridge synod, and in drawing up the 
‘Platform of Church Discipline. ’ On the 
death of Cotton in 1662 lie was called to 
Boston. Rogers dying two years later, tho 
Ipswich church clamourod for Norton’s re- 
turn. lie wus, however, installed teacher 
of tho Boston church, in conjunction with 
John Wilson, on 28 July 1066; 011 tho samo 
day he married his second wife, Mury Mason 
of Boston (d. January 1078), and was given 
2001 to buy a house. 

Norton was chief insligalor of the perse- 
cution of the Quakers in Now England [see 
under Luddra, William]. Ho was requested 
by the Massachusetts council on 19 Oct. 
1668 to write a ‘ tractate ’ against their 
heresies ( Records , iv. 818); copies of his 
* Heart of Now England Rent ’ were ordered 
to he distributed on 28 May 1069 (ib. p, 381), 
and a grant of live hundred acres of land, 
with the council’s thanks, was made him on 
12 Nov. of the samo year (ib, p. 397). A 
royal mandamus for tho suspension of tho 
penal laws against tho quakers was issued 
at Whitehall on 9 Sopt, 1861 (Sbwbl, Ilist, 
of the ltise, &c., i. 363), and an order given 
lor tho release of all in prison, On 11 Fob. 
1662 Norton and Simon Bradstreot sailed for 
England to obtain from the king a confirma- 
tion of their charter, which they feared was 
endangered by the unwarrantable severity 
which theyhadeinployodagainet the quakers. 
They had soveral interviews with Georgo 
Fox, and Norton denied that he had taken 
part in the persecution at Boston. William 
Robinson’s father, a Cumberland man, appears 
to have been anxious to prosecute tho doput i es 
for murder (Bisiicn?, New England Judged, 
p. 47), but was dissuaded by Fox ( Journal , 
Leeds ed, i. 649). Upon their return to 
Boston thoy wore coldly recoived, and Norton 
died suddenly six months later, on 6 April 
1668, after preaching at tho Sunday morning 


service. 


His funeral sermon was preached 
by Richard Mather at the Thursday lecture 
following. Some versos by Thomas Shea. 
herd on his death are in Nathaniel Mortotfs 
‘ New England’s Memorial,’ 6th ed„ Boston 
1866, p. 195. ’ 



, , „ tine, lute- 

string, and gloves at her funeral cost os 
much as 73 1. (Macluiu]), Norton’s brother 
William, living at Ipswich, Massachusetts 
was father of John Norton (I86I-I7W 
pastor of Hingham, Massachusetts, author 
of some sermons and verses. 


Norton was a strong Calvinist, an effective 
preacher, and a ready, if unpolished, writer. 
Besides the books above mentioned, and 
some separate eormons, lie wrote: 1. 'A 
Briof and Excellent Treatise containing the 
Doctrine of GodliuesBe,' & 0., London, 1647, 

2, ‘The Sufferings of Christ,’ London, 1663! 

3. ‘ Tho Orthodox Evangelist,’ &c., London' 

1064; another edition, London, 1067; re- 
printed Boston, 1861. 4. ‘The Heart of 
Now England Ron I,’ &c., London (12 Jan.), 
1069; Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1G69. This 
violent attack upon the qualiors was an- 
swered byFranciB Howgil and Edward Bur- 
rough [a. v.V by Humphrey Norton [q, v.T, 
and by Isaac Pennington (1016-1679) [q.vTl 
6. ‘Tho Divine Offence,’ &e. 0. ‘A Cate- 

chism.’ 7, ‘ Of the State of the Blessed.’ 

lie left iu manuscript a ‘ Body of Divinity,’ 
which is proBorvod among the archives of 
tho Massachusetts Historical Society. 


[Palfroy’s Hiet. of New England, vols. i. and 
ii. passim Neal’s Hiet. of Now England, ii. 332; 
dough's Hist, of Qualiors, i. 376 ; Brook's Puri- 
tuns, iii. 394, 419 ; Doyle’s English in America, 

ii. 144, 176, 179 ; Sprague's Annals of the Ame- 
rican Pulpit, Trinitarian Congregational, New 
York, 1867, i. 64-9, Unitarian, 1866, p. 1, 
Urwick’s Nonconformity in Hertfordshire, pp. 
613, 696-8, 766; Maclure’s Lives of the chief 
Fathers of Now England, Boston, 1870, ii, 176— 
248 ; J. B. Pelt’s Hist, of Ipswich, &c,, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1834, pp. 221-6; and his 
Selections from Now England Pothers, No. 1, 
John Norton, Boston, 1861, p. 2 ; Smith’s Biblio- 
theca Anti-Qunkoriura, p. 341 ; Hutchinson's 
Collection of Papons rolating to tho Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay, Boston, 1769, pp. 348-77 ; 
Bowdon’s Hist, of Friends iu America, voL i. pt. 

iii. pp, 241-3.] 0. F. 8. 


NORTON, JOHN (Jl. 1674), a youthful 
prodigy, bom in London in 1002, made, et 
tho ago of twelve, a paraphrase translation 
of tho poems of Marcus AntoniusFlamiimis. 
This was publmhod ns ‘ The Scholar's Vade 
M.coum, or the Serious Student’s Solid and 
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Silent Tutor,’ 1674. Norton especially prided 
himself on the ‘ idiomatologio and philologic 
annotations,’ which were extraordinary for 
so young a hoy. In an appondix he supplies 
instances of the different figures of speech 
from the hymns of Flamimus, and writes 
about them in Latin, He then devotes 168 
pages to a very ingenious and painstaking 
coflection of idioms, introducing some part 
of the Latin verb ‘ facere ’ and the English 
verb ‘to make.’ The ‘Scholar’s Vade Mecum ’ 
is dedicated to John Arnold, esq,, high sheriff 
of Monmouth, and to his wife. Congratu- 
latory verses are offered by four writers, 
in one of which Norton’s book is spoken of 
as ' meet for Milton’s pen and curious Stil- 
lingfleet.’ There is a portrait engraved by 
William Sherwin. 

There is in the British Museum a broad- 
side, written in the same year (1674), by 
JohnNorton, entitled' Tko King’s [Charles II] 
Entertainment at Guild-hall, or London's 
Option in Fruition ’ [in verse]. 

[Scholar’sVade Mecum, 1874; Granger’s Biogr. 
Hist. iv. 98.] F. W-h. 

NORTON, JOHN BRUCE (1815-1883), 
advocate-general at Madras, bom in 1815, 
was the eldest son of Sir John David Nor- 
ton, a puisne justice of the supreme court at 
Madras, who was knighted by patent on 
27 Jan. 1842, and died on his passage from 
Madras to Malacca on 24 Sept. 1843. He 
married in 1813 Helen Barrington, daughter 
of Major-general Bruce of the Indian ser- 
vice. John Bruce Norton was educated 
at Harrow, and plavod at Lord’s cricket 
ground in the school eleven against Eton 
in two successive matohes. ITe matriculated 
from Merton College, Oxford, on 13 Jan. 
1833, was a postmaster 1833-7, graduated 
B.A. 1838, was called to the bar at Lin- 
coln’s Inn on 17 Nov. 1841, and accompanied 
hisfather toIndiainl842. Froml843to 1816 
he acted as sheriff of Madras, and was then 
appointed clerk of the crown in the supreme 
court of judicature. He held the office till 
17 Aug. 1862, when the court was abolished, 
He waa also counsel for paupers 1847, govern- 
ment pleader 1 Feb. 1863, public prosecutor 
16 Aug. 1862, acting advocate-general 1862- 
1863, and advocate-general 2 June 1863 ; 
the last appointment carried with it a seat 
on the Legislative Council at Madras. He was 
likewise a senator of the Madras University, 
aprofessor of law, and, as president of Patche- 
apoh’s Institution, he delivered a series of 
educational speeches, which were published 
separately. lie did some useful work on the 
tontine commission, and on the commission 
for the administration of trustees. Resign- 


ing the advocate-generalship in 1871, he 
returned to England, and iu January 1873 
waa named the first lecturer ou law to In- 
dian students at the Temple, London, where 
he lectured on Hindu and Mohammedan 
law and on the laws in force in British 
India. He also held private classes. He 
died at 11 Penywem Road, Kensington, 
London, on 18 July 1883. 

"While in India he wrote a work entitled 
‘The Law of Evidence applicable to the 
OourtB of the East India Company explained 
in a Course of Lectures at the Madras Pre- 
sidency College, Madras,’ 1868 (8th edit. 
1873) ; it is a well-known pass-book on 
Indian law. 

Norton was also author of the following, 
all published at Madras, except where Lon- 
don is specified : 1 . 1 Folia Opima. In verse. 
By J. B. N. of Merton College,’ 1848. 2. 'The 
Administration of Justice in Southern India,’ 
1858 ; answered by C. R. Baynes in ‘A Plea 
for the Madras Judges,’ 1863. 3. ‘ A Letter 
to 0. E, Baynes, containing a Reply to his 
Plea.’ 1863 ; to which Baynes wrote ‘A Re- 
joinder,’ 1868. 4. ‘A Reply to a Madras 

Civilian’s [Mr. Holloway’s] Defence of the 
Mofussil Courts in India, London, 1863. 
6. ‘ A Letter on the Condition and Require- 
ments of the Presidency of Madras,’ 1864, 

6. ‘ An Inaugural Lecture on the Study of 
the Law and General Jurisprudence,’ 1866. 

7. ‘The Rebellion in India; how to prevent 

another,’ 1857. 8. ‘ Speech of Mr. Norton 
at the Fourteenth Anniversary Meeting of 
the Patcheapha Moodeliar’B Institution in 
Madras,’ 1867 ; other speeches were printed 
in 1803 and 1864. 9. ‘ AReport of the Case 
of Hamachee Boye Sahiba versus the East 
India Company and others, drawn up from 
Notes of Counsel,’ 1868. 10. ‘Topics for 

India Statesmen,’ London, 1858. 11. ‘The 
Trades’ and Professions’ licensing Bill for 
Indio. Speech delivered at Madras,’ London, 
1859. 12, ‘ Memories of Merton College. In 
verse, ’London, 1861; 2nd edit. Madras, 1866. 
18. ‘ Nemesis/ a poem, 1861. 14. ‘ Topics -of 
Jurisprudence, or Aids to tie Office of the 
Indian J udge,' London, 1862. 16. ‘ The Edu- 
cation Speech,’ London, 1866 ; another edit, 
1870. 16. ‘A Selection of Leading Cases 

in the Hindu Law of Inheritance,’ London, 
1870-1, 2 vols. 

[Times, 16 July 1883, p. 10; Law Times, 
21 July 1883 p, 232, 28 July p. 249 ; Law 
Journal, 21 July 1883, p. 407.] G. O. B. 

NORTON, MATTHEW THOMAS 
(1732-1800), Dominican, bora in 1782 at 
Roundlmy, near Leeds, was converted to 
the Roman catholic faith during a visit to 
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Flanders, and was professed as a Dominican 
on 23 Oct. 1754, at tlie college of Bornliem 
(situate between Ghent and Antwerp), which 
had been founded by Philip Thomas Howard 
[q. v.] in 1667. Norton subsequently studied 
at the English college of St. Thomas Aquinas 
in Louvain, and was designed to servo 111 the 
island of Santa Cruz in the West Indies; 
but this assignation was prohibited by the 
master-general on 2 Doc, 1768, On 29 June 
1769 he left Bornhora for Aston Flamville 
in Leicestershire; on 9 Aug. in the same 
year he moved toSketchley, and in the spring 
of 1766 he removed the mission to Hinckley, 
near Leicester. In November 1767 he was 
elected prior of Bornhom, and entirely re- 
built both the convent and the secular col- 
lege attached to it. He revisited Hinckley 
in March 1771, but was re-elected prior of 
Bornhem in 1774, and was instituted rector 
of St. Thomas’s Oollogo, Louvain, on 17 Feb. 
1776. He was appointed vicar-provincial of 
Belgium, and held that office from 1774 to 
1778 ; and he was granted tko dogree ofD.D. 
by the university of Louvain in 1783. He 
returned to Hinckley in Oetobor 1780, built 
the Roman catholic chapel thoro in 1703, and 
thence servod Leicester from October 1788 to 
August 1786. He also founded a mission at 
Coventry, ne died at Hinckley on 7 Aug. 
1800, and was buried in Aston Flamvillo 
churchyard; his epitaph is given at length 
by Nichols (Hist, and Antiq. of Leicester- 
shire, iv. 463). 

Norton won three medals offered by the 
Brussols Academy for dissertations respec- 
tively upon raising wool (Les moyens _ de per- 
fectionner dam les Provinces Belgiqv.es la 
Laine des Moutons, 1777, 4to), upon the 
using of oxen as beasts of draught (VEmploi 
des Barufs dans nos Provinces, tant pour 
P agriculture quo pour le transport des mar- 
cliandises sur les canaicr, &c. 1778, 4to), and 
on raising bees (Les meilleurs moyens di lever 
les Abeilles darts nos Provinces, 1780, dto). 
He was a strong advocate of the use of oxen 
by farmers in preference to horses, and pur- 
posed writing a work in English upon this 
subject, in expansion of the ‘Mfimoiro,’ 
which, together with the two othere men- 
tioned, was published by the Acadfimie 
Imperials des Sciences et Belles-Lettres do 
Bruxelles. 

[Palmer’s Obituary Notices of Friar Preachers 
of the English Province, 1884, p. 21, toguthor 
with some additional notes kindly supplied by 
the author; Nichols’s History and Antiquities of 
Leicestershire, iv. 478; Namur’s Bibliographic 
Acaddmique Beige, Litge, 1838, p. 22; Monk's 
General View of the Agriculture of tko County of 
Leicester, 1704.) T. 8. 


NORTON, RICHARD (d. 1420), chief 
just ice of the court of common pleas, wub son 
of Adam Norton, whoso original name was 
Conyers, and who adopted the name of Nor 
ton on marrying the heiress of that family 
(Stothdb, Durham, vol. i. p. clxi). He ap- 
pears as an advocate in 1899, and was nro 
bably aserjeant-at-law before 1408, On4 J^s 
1406 he was included in the commission an- 
I pointed for 1 he trial of all concerned in Archl 
bishop Hoppe's rebellion ; his name was, how- 
| ever, omitted from the fresh commission 
appointed two days later (Wylie, Bist 
Henry IV, ii. 280-1). In 1406 he appears 
as a justice of assize for the county palatine 
of Durham (Subtheb, vol. i. p. l V ii). 
1408 he occurs as one of the king’s Serjeants. 
Immediately after the accession of Henry V 
1 Norton appoars as one of tho justices of tbs 
court of common pleas, and on 26 June 1118 
was appointed chief justice (Cal. Pat. Bolls 
1 John to Ethn. IV. pp. 200, 261). From No- 
vembor 1414 to Decomber 1.420 he appears 
regularly as a trier of petit ions in parliament 

S Bolls of Parliament, iv. 35 u-123 4), Hs 
iod on 20 Doo. 1420. Norton married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Tempest of 
Studley, by whom ho had soveral sons, the 
pedigree of whose descendants is given in 
Surtaos’s ‘ History of Durham,’ vol. i. p. clx- 
clxi. 

[Proceedings of Privy Council, i. 208, Hi. 33; 
Foss’s Judges of England, iv. 207-8; other 
autkorilios quoted.) C. L. K. 

NORTON, RICHARD (1488 P-1688), 
rebel, known in tho time of the northern 
rebollion of J 569 os ‘ Old Norton,’ is said 
to havo boon born in 1488. Ho was eldest 
son of John Norton of Norton Conyers, by 
his wifo Anno, douglitor of William or 
Miles Radcly ITe of Ry lleston. His grand- 
father, Sir John Norton of Norton Oonysrs, 
was grandson of Sir Llichard Norton [q.v.l 
chiof justice of tho common picas, Richard 
Norton took part in tho pilgrimage of grace, 
hut was pardonod (ef. Memorials of the Re- 
bellion, pp. 284-6), In 1546 and in 1666 he 
was one of tho council of the north. In 1665 
and 1667 ho was governor of Norham Castle, 
but apparently lost these offices on the acces- 
sion 01 Elizabeth, ne was, however, sheriff 
of Yorkshire, 1608-9. On the breaking out 
of the rebollion of 1609 ho joined the in- 
surgents, and is described as ‘ an old gentle- 
man with a rovorond grey beard.’ His estates 
wore confiscated, and he was attainted. 
When all was over he fled across the border, 
and was seen at Cavers by the traitor Con- 
stable, but rosisted his suggestions of coming 
to England and asking for meroy. He soon 
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(rent to Flanders, and, witli others of his 
family, was pensioned by Philip of Spain, his 
own allowance being eighteen crowns a 
month. John Story was said to have con- 
versed with him in Flanders in 1571 ('Life,’ 
in Earl. Misc. vol. in.) He afterwards seems 
to have lived in France, and Edmund Neville 
[q. v.] was accused of being in his house at 
Rouen. He died abroad, probably in Flan- 
ders, ou 9 April 1688. In the 'Estate of the 
English Fugitives,’ ‘old Norton’is mentioned 
as one of those who are ‘ onely for want of 
things necessorie, and of pure povertie, con- 
sumed and dead ’ (Sadler State Papers, ii. 
242). A portrait is in possession of Lord 
Brantley, the present representative of the 
Willy. lie married Susanna, fifth daughter 
of Richard, second lord Latimer [q. v.]; and, 
secondly, Philippa, daughter of Robert 
Trappes of London, widow of Sir George 
Giftord. He left a very large family. 

The eldest son, Francis Norton of Bal- 
derslie, Lincolnshire, took part in the re- 
bellion of 1669, and fled with his father to 
Flanders in 1670. He carried on a corre- 
spondence with Leicester in 1672, but died 
in exile. His wife, Albreda or Aubrey 
Wimbueh, had in June 1678 an allow- 
ance of one hundred marks a year from, 
her husband’s lands. The second son, John 
Norton, of Ripon and Lazenby, Lincolnshire, 
was acoused of complicity in the rebellion in 
1572, but lived on in England. He married : 
first, Jane, daughter of Robert Morton of 
Bawtiyj secondly, Margaret, daughter of 
Christopher Readakaw. He has been identi- 
fied with John Norton who was executed on 
9 Aug. 1600 for recusancy, together with one 
JohnTalbot. His wife (presumably his second 
wife) at that time was reprieved, as being 
with child. Another John Norton received 
a pardon in December 1601 for harbouring 
Thomas Palliser, a seminary priest. The 
third son, Edmund Norton or Clowbeek, 
Yorkshire, is supposed to have died in 1610. 
He was ancestor of Fletcher Norton, first 
Lord Grantley [q. v.] 

William Norton, the fourth son, of Hart- 
forth, Yorkshire, took part in the rebellion, 
was arraigned atW estmmst er on 6 April 1870, 
was confined in the Tower, and presumably 
released on a composition, He appears to 
have been befriended by the Earl of W arwick 
and Sir George Bowes. He married Anne, 
daughter of Mathew Boynton, The fifth 
son, George, although sentenced to death, 
was apparently not executed. The sixth son, 
Thomas, was not implicated, and must be 
distinguished from his unde Thomas, who 
was executed at Tyburn in 1570. Christo- 
pher Norton ( d . 1670), the seventh son, 


was a devoted adherent of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and, with other Yorkshire gentlemen, 
formed a plot to murder the regent Murray 
early in 1669. Having secured a position in 
the guard of Lord Scrope at Bolton, he 
planned her escape, and, though that soheme 
came to nothing, he had communications with 
her which probably guided the rebels later 
in the year, He was seen by a spy (Captain 
Shirley) at Raby in December, and is de- 
scribed by Sir Ralph Sadler aB ‘ one of tho 
principal workers ’ in the rebellion. When 
the rising failed he was taken at Carlisle in 
December 1669, and brought up to London. 
He confessed, and was executed at Tyburn 
early in 1670. Marmadulce Norton, the 
eighth son, pleaded guilty, and was pro- 
bably released on composition about 1672. 
He died at Stranton, Durham, in 1694, 
having married, first, Elizabeth, daughter of 
John ICillinghall j and, secondly, Frances, 
daughter of Ralph Hedworth of Pokerly, 
widow of George Blakeston. The ninth son, 
Sampson, after taking part in the rebellion, 
died abroad before the end of 1694. He had 
married Bridget, daughter of Sir Ralph Bul- 
mor. There were two other eons, Richard 
and Henry, who both died in 1664. 

The story of the Nortons is utilised by 
Wordsworth in bis ‘White Doe of Rylstone.’ 

[State Papers, v. 402-11 ; Fisher's Hiet. of 
Mushom,p. 82; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser.viii. 
249, 837, 388; Ralph Royster Royster, Pref. 
eel. Cooper (Shakespeare See.); Surtees's Hist, 
of Durham, i. lxxiii, &c. ; Whitaker's HiBt. of 
Craven, p. 623, &e.; Memorials of the Rebellion 
of 1600; Froude’s Hiat. of Engl. vol. ix. ; Sadler 
Papers, vol. ii.; Letters and Papers, Henry Till 
xi. 700 ; Cal. of State Papers, Dom. 1647-80, 
p. 808, &c., Foreign, 1569-71.] W. A. J. A. 

NORTON, ROBERT (1640 P-1687 ?), 
divine, born about 1640, was educated at 
Cains College, Cambridge, and graduated 
B.A. 1668-9, M.A. 1668, and B.D. 1670. In 
1672, on the ooaurrence of a suit between a 
Dr. Willoughby, vicar of Aldborough, Suf- 
folk, and his parishioner tenant, Parker 
deprived Willoughby of the living, and pre- 
sented Norton in his place, bb ‘ a learned man 
and a good preacher’ (Sibipd, Parker, ii. 
167 ; Hymeb, Fcedera, xv. 710). Four years 
later Norton was appointed town preacher 
to the commonalty of Ipswich, i an ancient 
town lectureship connected with the cor- 
porate body, and exercised at the ohurch of 
St. Mary Tower. In 1686 an acrimonious 
dispute arose between him and William 
Negus [q. v.], who was apparently the second 
minister, and under Norton, It probably 
arose from Negus’e puritanical exception to 
Norton’s enjoyment of aplur&lity, and ended 
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in the latter’s retirement to his Aldborough 
vicarage, though, with a certificate from the 
commonalty of Ipswich attesting his good 
conversation and doctrine. Ilis successor at 
Aldborough, Robert Neavo, fellow of Pom- 
broke nail, Cambridge, was appointed on 
80 June 1687, from which date nothing 
further is heard of Norton. 

He wrote : * Oortaino Godlie Homilios or 
Sormons upon the Prophets Abdias and 
Jonas, conteyning a most fruitofuli Exposi- 
tion of the same, made by tho excellent 
learned man Rodolph Quail er of Tigure, and 
translated into English by Robort Norton, 
Minister of tho Word in Suffolk,’ London, 
1673, two odilions; an epistle dedicatory Lo 
William Blonncrhasset is signed by John 
Walker from Leighton. 

[Strypo’s Parkor; Cooper’s Athonca G.int, ; 
T.mnor’s Eibl. llrit.-TIib. ; Woddcrspoon’s Me- 
morials of Ipswich, p. 366; Amob’s 'J'ypogr. 
Antiq. cd. Horbort, pp. 001 , 973 ; Bymor’s 
Faklora, xv. ; Davy’s manuscript collections for 
a History of Suffolk, Brit. Mus. xxiv. 46, SI ; 
Oolos MS. SO, f. 210; Lansdowno MR. 153, f. 84.] 

W. A. S. 

NORTON, ROBERT (d. 1036), onmnoor 
and gunner, was third son and fifth ohild of 
Thomas Norton (’1632-1684) [q. v.l, and of 
his second wife, Alice, daughter of Edmund 
Cranmer, brol her t o 1 110 archbishop. In tho 
pedigree entered by Norton himself in tho 
‘Visitation of llortfordshire’ in 1634 (Hurl. 
Soc.p.80)lio is given as tho sou of his fullior’s 
first wife, Morgarot, daughter of Archbishop 
Cranmer; but, according to Mr. WaLers 
( Chesters of Chiaholay, p. 389), sho died 
without issuo in 1608. lie studiod engineer- 
ing and gunnery undor John Remolds, mns- 
ter-gunnor of England, and through his 
influcnco was made a gunner in the royal 
service. On 11 March 1024 he received tho 
grant of a gunner’s room in tho Towor, and 
on 26 Sept. 1027 I10 was sont lo Plymouth 
in the oapaoitv of ougineor, to await tho 
arrival of tho Earl of Holland and to accom- 
pany him to tho Isle ofllhS, and in tlui same 
yoar ho was granted the post of engineer of 
the Towor of London for life. 

He married Anno, daughtor of Rohort 
Hearo or liars, and by her had throe sons 
and two daughter, lie died early in 1036, 
as his will, dated 28 Jan. 1034-6, was 
proved in P.O.O. on 1 9 Eeb. following. 

The following works are attributed to 
him : 1. ‘ A Mathomaticall Apondix,’ Lou- 
don, 1004. 2. ‘Dismo, the Art of Tenths, or 
Deoimall Aritlimet ike,’ London, 1008. 8. ‘ Of 
the Art of Great Artillery,’ London, 1024. 
4, 1 Tho Gunner, showing the whole practise 
of Artillorio,’ Loudon, 1028. lie supplied 


tables of interest and measurement, and in 
struotionB in decimal arithmetic to RnkJ 
Rocord’s 1 Ground of Arts,’ 1623. The • Qm 
ner’s Dialogue,’ with the ‘ Art of Great Artil" 
lery,’ by Norton, was published in the I643 
edition of W. Bourne’s ‘ Arte of Shooting' 
Norton also published an English version of 
Camden’s ‘ Annals,’ London, 1630 ; 3rd edit 
1036, in which he interpolated a panegyric 
on his father (p. 140), and was probeblythe 
Robert Norton whose verses are printed 
at the beginning of Captain John Smith’s 
‘ Generali Ilislorio of Virginia,’ 1626. 

[Chostor Wators’s Chesters of Chichelev nn 
393-4 ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. Sor. 1028-5 
p. 186, 1627-8 pp. 368, 394; Ilorald and Qenon- 
logist, iii. 278-80 ; Norton’s Works.] B. P. 

NORTON, Sir SAMPSON (d. 1617) 
surveyor of the ordnanco and marshal of 
Tournay, was related to tho Norton famdy 
of Yorkshire, a mombor of which, a rebel of 
1069, was callod Sampson Norton. He was 
early engaged in the service of Edward IV, 
and was knighted in Brittany bv Lord 
Brooke about 1483, probably daring the 
preparation for war causod by the English 
dislike of Lho Franco-Burgundian alliance. 
In 1480 I10 was cuslumor at Southampton, 
and 0 Aug. J4K0 was appointed a commis- 
sioner to inquire what wool and woolfels 
woro exported from Oliichesler without the 
king's license. Tho same year he received 
the manor of Tarrant Launoestoii in Dorset 
in tail male. Muclmdo met him in Brittany 
in 1490. Ho was also Borjennt-portcr of 
Calais, and in office during tho affair of 
John Flamank and Sir Hugh Conway [see 
Nani'an, Sir Rtcuard]. In 1492 he was 
ono of those who roceived the French am- 
bassadors in connection with tho Treaty of 
Elaplos. In 1494 he was pvosont at the 
tournaments held when Prince Homy was 
created a knight. On 10 April 1406 he 
bocamo constablo of Flint Castle, and the 
oliico was rouowod to him on 23 Jon. 1608- 
1609, In 1 609 ho was croatod chamberlain of 
North Wales, ne distinguished himself in 
Ileury VIH’s French wars, holding, as he 
had hold under IEonry Vll, the office of sur- 
veyor of tho ordnance — an important position, 
involving tho control of a numbor of clerks 
and servants, lie may have been a yeoman 
of 1 ho guard in 1611. In 1612 he was taken 
prisonor at Aitob, and after some difficulty 
was set free. In February 1614-6 lie was 
marshal of Tournay, and was nearly killed 
in a mutiny of the soldiers, who wonted their 
pay. On 11 Sept. 161 Oho bocamo chamberlain 
of tho exchequer. Norton died 8 Feb. 1616-17, 
and was buriod at All Saints, Fulham, where 
there was a monumont with an inscription, 
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now defaced. He married aa illegitimate 
daughter of Lord Zouche. Another Samp- 
son Norton was a ■vintner in Calais in 1628, 
and his house was assigned to the French 
for lodgings in 1632. 

[Letters Are., Richard HI and Hen. VII, ed. 
Galrdner (Rolls Ser.), i. 231, 238, 404; Mater, 
for Hist, of Hen. VII, ed. Campbell (Rolls Sor.), 
i. 439, 624, li. 409, 632, 562; Memorials of 
Hen. VII, ed. Goirdner (Rolls Sor.), pp. 376, 382; 
Chron. of Calais (Camd. Soc.) , Letters and Papers 
Hen. VIII, 1509-17; Kotos and Queries, 7th 
ser viii. 9, 133, 216; Hutchins's Dorset.] 

W. A. J. A, 

NORTON, SAMUEL (1548-1604 ?), al- 
chemist, was the son of Sir George Norton of 
Abbots Leigh in Somerset (d. 1684), and was 
great-grandson of Thomas Norton (fl. 1477), 
of Bristol [q. v.] He studied for some time 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, hut appears 
to have taken no degree. On the death of 
his father, in 1684, he succeeded to the 
estates. Early in 1686 he was in the com- 
mission of the peace for the county, but ap- 
parently suffered removal, for he was re- 
appointed in October 1680, on the recom- 
mendation of Godwin, bishap of Bath and 
Wells (Stkvpd, Annals, vol. iii. pt. ii. 

. 462). lie was sheriff of Somerset in 

689, and was appointed muster master of 
Somerset and Wiltshire on 30 June 1604. 

Norton was the author of several alche- 
mistic tracts, which were edited and pub- 
lished in Latin by Edmund Deane, at Frank- 
fort, in 4to, in 1030. The titles are : 1 . ‘ Mer- 
curius Redivivus.’ 2. ‘Catholicon Fhysi- 
corum, seu modus conflciendiTinoturom Fhy- 
sicam et Alchymicam.’ 3. ' Venus Vitriolata, 
in Elixer eonversa.’ 4. ‘ Elixer, seu Medicine 
Vito seu modus confleiendi verum Aurum 
et Argentum Potabile.’ 6. 'Metamorphosis 
Lapidum ignobilium in Gemmas quasdam 
pretiosas,’ &c. 6. ‘SaturnusSaturatusDisso- 
Iutus et CobIo restitutus, seu modus compo- 
nendi Lapidem Philosophicum tarn album 
quamrubeumeplumbo.’ 7. 'AlchymimCom- 
plementum et Perfeotio.’ 8. 'Tractatulus de 
Antiquorum Scriptorum Considerationibue in 
Alchy mia.’ A German translation of the trea- 
tises was published in Nuremberg in 1667, in 
a work entitled 'Dreyfaches hermetisenos 
Kleeblat.’ Portions of theworkinmanuscript, 
brought together before Deane edited his 
volume under the title of ‘ Ramorum Arboris 
Philosopbioalis Libri tres,’ are in the British 
Museum ( Sloans MS. 3667, ff. 17-21, 24-28, 
and 31-00), and the Bodleian Library (A»h- 
mol.MS. 1478, vi.ff. 42-104). Norton was oc- 
cupied on the work in 1698 and 1699. Among 
the Ashmolean MSS. (1421[26]) is a work 
by Norton entitled ‘The Key of Alchimie,' 


writtenin 1678, when he was at St. John’s Col- 
lege, and it is dedicated to Queen Elizabeth; 
an abridgement is in the Ashmolean MS. 
(1424[38.8]). Inl674Norton translated Rip- 
lev’s * Bosome Books’ into English. Copies 
of it are in the British Museum (Sloane 
MSS. 2175, ff. 148-72, 3667, f. 124 et seq.) 

[Cooper's Athen® Cantabr. ii. 284; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. Ser. 1547-80, p. 636, 1598-1601, 
pp 167, 414, 1603-10, p. 126; Lansdowne MB. 
157, f. 165] B.P. 

N ORTON, THOMAS (Jl. 1477), alchemist, 
waB a native of Bristol, and probably horn 
in the family mansion built towards the close 
of the fourteenth century, on the site of 
which now stands St. Peter’s Hospital (see 
William Wobcestbb, Itinerary, ed. Nas- 
mith, p. 207). His father was doubtless the 
Thomas Norton, bailiff of Bristol in 1392, 
sheriff in 1401, mayor in 1413, and the 
‘ mercator,’ who represented the borough of 
Bristol in the parliaments of 1399, 1402, 
1411, 1413, 1417, 1420, and 1421. The al- 
chemist seems to have been returned for 
the borough in I486. According to Samuel 
Norton [q. vA Thomas Norton was a member 
of Edward IV’s privy chamber, was employed 
by the king on several embassies, and shared 
his troubles with him when he fled to Bur- 
gundy. The old house in Bristol remained 
m the possession of the family till 1680, 
when Sir George Norton, grandson of Thomas 
the alchemist, sold it to the NewLon family. 
The Nortons afterwards resided at Abbots 
Leigh in Somerset. 

Norton probably studied alchemy under 
Sir George Ripley [q. v.] At the age of 
twenty-eight he visited Ripley, and en- 
treated to he taught the art. Ripley, soon 
perceiving his ability and earnestness, agreed 
to make him his ‘lieire unto this Arte.’ 
He became possessed of the secrets in forty 
days. Norton’s zeal does not appear to 
have been rewarded. Twice, he says, he had 
succeeded in making the elixir of life only 
to have the treasure stolen from him ; once 
bv his awn servant, and again by a mer- 
chant’s wife of Bristol^ who is reported, with- 
out apparent foundation, to have been the 
wife of William Oanynges [q. v.] Fuller, 
without giving his authority, states that 
Norton died inl477,havingfinancially ruined 
himself and those of his friends who trusted 
him. A Thomas Norton of Bristol in 1478 
made himself notioeable by acousing the 
mayor of high treason, and challenging him 
m the council-room to single combat. It 
may have been the alchemist, and the date of 
the writing of his 1 Ordinal ’ may have been 
mistaken for that of his death. It has been 
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suggested (Lucas, Seoularia, p. 126) that In "Walter Iladdon’s ‘ Poemata ’ 1S67~' 
the alchemist may also have been the Norton 82, are some vorsos ‘In lihrum AlohvmS 
who was master-mason ol the church of St. Thom® Nortoni Briatoliensis.’ 

Mary Redclifie, and thus have come into [Bale’s Scriptorum Ulustrium Summari ■■ 
contact with Oauynges. 87; Pits, Do Illustribus Anglise ScrratoribM 

Of the same family woro Sir Sampson Nor- 806 ; Barrett’s Bristol, pp. 877-8; Lucas's a 9 ^’ 
ton [q. v.] and Samuol Norton the alchomisfc laria,pp. 124-6; Ashmole'aTkeatrum Ohemism!' 
[q. v.t probably great-grandson to Thomas, passim ; Ashmoloan MS. 072, f, 28 b . w 
Norton was the author of a chemical tract Lives of Aleliymistieal Philosophers, pp, ijnj, 
in English verse, called the ‘Ordinal of MSS - Comm. 3rd Rep. p, i 8B| ath Bondi' 
Alohimy’ (both Bale and Pits call it ‘ Al- B. p. ’ 

chimiffi Epitome’), which, though anony- NORTON, THOMAS (1682-1684) lawre 

moua, reveals its authorship in an ingenious and poet, born in London in 1632, was eldeat 
manner. The first word of the proem, the son by his first wife of Thomas Norton i 
initial syllables of the first six chapters, and wealthy citizen who purchased from the 
the first line of chapter seven, put together, crown the manor of Shavpenhoe in Bedford- 
read ns follows : ‘ Tomas Norton of Briseto, shire, and died on 10 March 1682-3, xte 
A parfet masler ye may him trowe.’ father married thrice. Ilis first wife WM 

Norton’s belief in the value of experiment Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Merry of 
and proof was striking for his ago. On p. 22 Nortliall. Ilis socond wife, who was broutrht 
of his ‘ Ordinal of Alchimy,’ he writes : up in Sir ThomaB More’s house, is said 8 to 

And blessod is ho that makoth duo proofo, have practised necromancy, but, becominr 
For that is rooto of cunning aud roofo ; insane, drowned herself in 1682. His third 

For by opinion is many a man wife, who is frequently described in error as 

Deceived, which hereof little can. a wifo of his son, was Elizabeth Marshal] 

• • • • ■ widow of Ralph Rntoliff of Hitchin Herb 

With duo proofo and with disovoot nnsaye, fordshire (cf. Watiuis, Chesters of Chichi ™ 
Wise man may loam now tliingc ovary day. if. 302 ; Notes and Queries, 4th ser. iy. 23?’ 
The whole work is singularly fresh and Sari. MSS.1234 f. 113, 1647 f. 464),’ Um 
bright, and in style of versification has been Norton family was closely connected with 
compared to the works of Surroy and Wyatt the Grocers’ Company in London, to which 
(AsairAir, Schole Master, 1680, p. 63). Inter- the son Thomas was in duo course admitted • 
spersod with roverontial remarks respecting but, although it is probable that he went to 
‘ tho eubtilo science of holy alkiiny ’ are naive Cambridge at the company’s exponse, nothing 
practical instructions for tho student. War- is known of his academic career. He is not 
ton (Hist, of English Poetry, 1871, iii. 131 ) idontical with the Thomas Norton who gia- 
pronounces Norton’s work to ho ‘ totally duatod B.A. from Pembroke College, 0am- 
devoid of overy poetical elegance.’ bridgo, in 1669 (cf. Arohcoologia, xxxvi. 

Norton’s ‘ Ordinal ’ was puhlishod iu Latin 1 05 sq.) lie was, however, created MA.by 
in Michael Maior’s ‘ Tripus Aurous,’ Frank- the university of Cambridgo on 10 June 1670 
fort, 1618, and iu ‘Musraum Hermeticum,' as a twelvo-year student, and on 4 July 1676 
Frankfort, 1078 and 1749, and in J. J. Manget’s ho applied to the university of Oxford for 
‘ Bibliotheca Oliemica Curiosa,’ Geneva, 1702; incorporation, hut thoro is no record of his 
in German by David Maisner in ‘ Ohymischor admission. A brother Lucas is said to have 
Tractat,’ Frankfort, 1C25 (a translation from boon admitted to tho Inner Tornplo in 1688. 
the Latin translation) ; in English in Elias Whilo a boy Thomas entered the service 
Ashmolo’s * Thentrum Okomioum,’ London, of Protector Somerset as amanuensis, and 
1062. Manuscript copies in English arc in quickly proved himself a ripe soholar. He 
the Brit. Mus, (Harl. MS. 863 f4]j Sloane eagerly adopted tho views of the religious re- 
MSS. 1108, 2174; Addit. MSS. 1761F2], formers, and was only cightoon when he pub- 
1873, 2632 [1], 8680 [6]), in the Bodleian fished a translation of a Latin ‘Letter which 
Library (Ashmolean Mfi. 67 (transcribed by Peter Martyr wrote to tho Duke of Somerset’ 
John Dee [q.v.] in 1677), 1446, ii. i. (where on his release from tko Tower in 1660. The 
the author is called Sir Thomas Norton), interest of the volume is increased by the fact 
1479, 1490), in the library of Trinity College, that Martyr’s original lettor is not extant[see 
Dublin, and in that of tho Marquis of Bath. ViEHioiii]. In 1666 Norton was admitted 
Norton was also tho author of a work, ‘ Do a student at the Inner Temple, and soon 
Transmutations Molallorum’ and of ‘De afterwards lio married Margery, the third 
Lapide Philosophorum,’ in vorse {Hist, MSS. daughter of Arolibishop Oranmer. He worked 
Comm. 1st Rop. p. 30), noitlior of which seriously at his profession, and subsequently 
appears to have bouu published. achieved success in it ; hut, whilo keeping his 
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terms, he devoted much time to literature. 
Some verses which he wrote in early life 
attracted public notice, A sonnet by Mm 
appears in Dr. Turner’s ‘Preservative or 
Triaele against the Poyson of Pelagius,’ 1561 . 
His poetic ‘ Epitaph of Moister Henrie Wil- 
liams’ was published in' Songes andSonettes ’ 
of Surrey and others, published by Tottel in 
1657. This, like another poem which was 
first printed in Ellis’s 1 Specimens,’ 1805, ii. 
136, is preserved among the Cottonian MSS., 
Titus A. xxiv. Latin verses by Norton are 
appended to Humphrey’s ‘ Vita J uelli ’ (1B73J). 
Jasper Heywood, in verses prefixed to his 
translation of 1 Thvestes,’ 1600, commended 
'Norton’s Ditties,’ and described them as 
worthy rivals of sonnets bv Sir Thomas 
Sackvule and Christopher Yelverton. 

His wife’s stepfather was Edward Whit- 
church [q. v.], the Oalvini8tic printer, and 
Norton lived for a time under his roof. In 
November 1562 he sent to Calvin from Lon- 
don an account of the Protector Somerset 
(Letters relating to the Heformation, Parker 
Soc. p. 380). In 1659 the Swiss reformer 
published at Geneva the last corrected edit ion 
of Ms ‘ Institutions of the Christian Reli- 
gion,’ and tMs work Norton immediately 
translated into English at Whitchurch’s re- 
quest ‘for the commodity of the church of 
Christ,’ that ‘ so great a jewel might be made 
most beneficial, that is to say, applied to most 
common use.’ The translation was published 
in 1501, and passed through numerous edi- 
tions (1602, 1574, 1687, 1699). 

But Norton had not wholly abandoned 
lighter studies, and in the same year (1661) 
he completed, with his friend Saclrville, the 
'Tragedie of Gorboduc,’ which was his most 
ambitious excursion into secular literature 
[see below]. Very soon afterwards, twenty- 
eight of the psalms in Sternkold and Hop- 
kins’s version of the psalter in English metre, 
wMchwas also published in 1661, were sub- 
scribed with Ms initials. Between 1667 and 
1670 Ms religious zeal displayed itself in 
many violently controversial tracts aimed at 
the pretensions of the Roman church, and in 
1670 ha published a translation of Nowell’s 
' Catechism,’ wMch became widely popular 
[see Nowell, Alexander]. 

As early as 1668 Norton had been elected 
member of parliament for Gatton, and in 
1662 he sat for Berwick. In the latter par- 
liament he was appointed a member of the 
committee to consider the limitation of the 
succession, and read to the house the com- 
mittee’s report, wMch recommended the 
queen’s marriage (26 Jan. 1502-3). He had 
probably acted as chairman of the com- 
mittee ( Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. x. 282), 


Meanwhile he was called to the bar, and 
his practice grow rapidly. On Lady day 1662 
he became standing counsel to tbe Stationers’ 
Company, and on 18 June 1681 solicitor to 
the Merchant Taylors’ Company. On 6 Feb. 
1670-1 be was appointed to tbe newly 
established office of remembrancer of the 
city of London, Ms functions being to keep 
tbe lord mayor informed of his publio en- 
gagements, and to report to him the daily 
proceedings of parliament while in session. 
As remembrancer be was elected one of tbe 
members for tbe city of London, and took 
his seat in the tMrd parliament of Elizabeth, 
wMch met 2 April 1571. 

Norton spoke frequently during the ses- 
sion, and proved himself, according to 
D’Ewes, ‘wise, bold, and eloquent.’ He 
mode an enlightened appeal to the house to 
pass the billwMch proposed to relieve mem- 
bers of parliament of the obligation of resi- 
dence in their constituencies (Hallam, Hist. 
i. 266) . He warmly supported, too, if he did 
not originate, the abortive demand of the 
puritans that Cranmer’s Oalvinistic project of 
ecclesiastical reform should receive the sanc- 
tion of parliament. Norton was the owner 
of the original manuscript of Cranmer’s code 
of ecclesiastical laws, with Cranmer’s correc- 
tions in his own hand. It had doubtless 
reached Mm through his first wife, the arch- 
bishop’s daughter, and was the only remnant 
of the archbishop’s library wMch remained 
in the possession of his family. While the 
proposal affecting its contents was before 
parliament, Norton gave the manuscript to 
liis friend John Foxe, the martyrologist. who 
at once printed it, with the approval of Arch- 
bishop Barker, under the tide ' Reformatio 
Legum Ecclesiasticarum (1671);’ the docu- 
ment forms the eleventh volume of Foxe’s 
papers now among the Harleian MSS. in the 
British Museum. But Norton’s viows went 
beyond those of Parker in the direction of 
Calvinism, and in October 1671 Parker openly 
rebuked him for urging Wkitgift, then master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, to abstain 
from publishing his reply to the Cambridge 
Calvinists’ extravagant attack on episcopacy, 
which they had issued under the tide of' An 
Admonition to Parliament.’ 

Norton was re-electod M.P. for the city of 
Loudon in the new parliament which met on 
8 March 1672, and again in 1680, when he 
strongly supported Sir Walter Mildmay’s 
proposal to take active measures against the 
catholics. 

Norton’s activity and undoubted legal 
ability soon recommended Mm to the favour 
of the queen’s ministers. When, on 16 Jan. 
1571-2, the Duke of Norfolk was tried for 
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his lifo, on account of his negotiations with 
Queen Mary Stuart, Norton, who had already 
published in 1609 a ‘Discourse touching tho 
pretended Match betwona tho Duke of Nor- 
folk and the Queene of Scottos,’ was officially 
appointed by the government to take notes 
of the trial. But he aspired to active om- 

a mont in the war of persecution on the 
olios which Queen Elizabeth’s advisors 
were organising, In order to procure infor- 
mation against the enemy he travelled to 
Rome in 1579, and his diary, containing an 
account of his journey until liis return to 
London on 18 March 1570-80, is still extant 
among Lord Calthorpe’s manuscripts (Hist. 
MSS. Comm, 2nd Rep, p. 40); it has not 
heon published. After his return from Romo 
he was sent to Guovnsey, with Dr. John 
Hammond (August 1580), to investigate the 
islandors’ complaints against the governor, 
Sir Thomas Leighton, and subsequently, in 
January 1682-3, ho was moraber of a com- 
mission to inquire into tho condition of Surlc. 
But in January 1 581 lie runlisad his ambition 
of becoming an official oousor of tho quoon’s 
catholic subjects, lie was appointed ny the 
Bishop of London licensor of the press, and 
ho was commissioned to draw up thn inter- 
rogatories to bo addrossed to ITonry Howard 
[q. v.], afterwards earl of Northampton, then 
a prisoner in tho Tower. Tho earl waschargod 
with writing a book in support of his brothor, 
tho Duke of Norfolk, who had already been 
exocut ed as a traitor and a catholic. On 
28 April following lie conducted, under tor- 
ture, tho examination of Alexander Brian h, 
seminary priest, and was credit od with tho 
cruel boast, that ho had stvotchod him on tho 
rack a foot longer than God had made him. 
lie complained to WalHingliam (27 March 
1582) that lie was consequently nicknamed 
‘ Rackmastov-Gonoral,' and explained, not 
vory satisfactorily, that it was beforo, mid 
not after, the raok had been applied to Brinnt 
that he had used the remark attributed to 
him (Cal. Slats Papers, Dom. 168L-90, p. 
48). In July Norton subjected to like usnge 
Thomas Myagli, an Irishman, who had al- 
ready suffered the milder torments of Sko- 
vinglon’s irons without admitting his guilt. 
Edmund Campion [q, v.], tho josuit, and other 
prisoners in the Towor wore handed over to 
receive similar mercies at Norton’s liands 
later in the year. 

But such services did not recommend his 
extrorao religious opinions to the favour of 
the authorities, and in the spring of 1582 he 
was confined in his own houso in the Guild- 
hall, London, for disrospeotful comments on 
tho English bishops, made in a conversation 
with John Hampton of Trinity College, 


Cambridge, afterwords archbishop 
He was soon released, and in 1583 he ma 
sided at the examination of more cathiff 
prisoners. lie seems to have beon enmsrH 
m racking Francis Throgmorton. When tk 
Earl of Arundol was examined at Whitehall 
by the privy council, Norton activoly aided 
the prosecution; but the earl and his com, tZ 
satisfactorily established their innocent 
Norton conducted the prosecution of Wil 
liam Carter, who was executed 2 Jan. 1683-d 
for printing the ‘ Treatise of Schism.’ But 
his dissatisfaction with the episcopal esta 
blisbmont grew with liis years, andatlenath 
involved him in a charge of treason and 
his own commit! al lo llio Tower. WHe in 
tho Tower ho recommended to Walaingham 
an increased rigour in the treatment of 
catholics, and his suggestions seem to have 
prompted tho passngo through parliament of 
tho sanguinary s! atut o which was adopted in 
1581 . lie soon obtained his liberty by Wsl- 
sincliain’s influence; but his health was 
broken, and ho died at liis house at Shar- 
ponhoo on 10 March 1683-4, lie was buried 
m the neighbouring church of StreaUev. 
On his death-bod ho made a nuncupative 
will, which was provod on 15 April 1584 
directing his wiffi’s brother and oxeoutorj 
ThomaB Cranmer, to dispose of liis property 
for tho henolit of his wile and children. 

After the death of his first wife, Margaret 
Oranuier, Norton married, bofore 1668, her 
cousin Alice, daughter of Edmund Cranmer, 
archdeacon of Canterbury. Always a bigoted 
prolo&tant, slio at length foil a victim to re- 
ligious mania. In 1582 slio was hopelessly 
insane, and at tho time of her husband's death 
waB living al. Ohoslnmt, under the oare of 
her cldusl daughter, Ann, tlio wife of Sir 
( doorgo Uoppin, M rs. Norton nover recovered 
lior reason, and was r! ill at Oheslrant early 
in 1 G02, It is doubtfull y slat od that she was 
oftorwards removed to Bethlehem Hospital. 
Besides Ann, Norton left a daughter Eliza- 
beth, marriod to Miles Liaynsford, and three 
sons, Henry, Robert fq. v.], and William. 

‘ it. N.,’ doubtless Norton s son Robert, the 
trauslulorof Camden’s ‘ Annals of Elizabeth,’ 
interpolated in tho third edition ofthotwork 
(1 0!55, p. 254) a curious oulogy of his father, 
Tho panegyrist declares that ‘ his surpass- 
ing wisodome, remarkable indust ry and dex- 
terity, singular piety, and approved fidelity 
to Ins l’rinee and country ’ wore the theme 
of applause with Lord-ltpopor Bacon, Lord- 
troasurer Bargliley, and ‘tho rest of the 
Quoon’s most honourable Privy Councollj’ 
while ‘ tlio petty boolcos ho wroto correspond- 
ing with the times ’ tended ‘ to tho promot- 
ing of roligiou, the safety of his Prince and 
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good of his country, . . . and his sundry ex- 
cellent speeches in Parliament, -wherein he 
expressed himsalfe in such sort to be a true 
and zealous Philopater/ gained him the title 
of ‘Master Norton, the Parliament man,’ 

His relentless persecution of Homan catho- 
lics obtained for him a different character 
among the friends of his victims. In a rare 
relume published probably at Antwerp in 
1680, and entitled ‘ Descriptiones qutedam 
illius inhum ante et multiplicis persecutionis 
quam in Anglia propter {idem sustinent 
catholici Ohristiani,’ the third plate repre- 
senting ‘Tormenta in carceiibus inflicta,’ 
supplies a caricature of Norton, The descrip- 
tive title of the portrait runs: ‘Nortouus 
archicamifex cum suis satellitibus, authori- 
tatem suam in Gatholicis laniandis immaniter 
exercet’ (Bbydges, Censura, vii. 76-6). 

Norton owes his place in literature to his 
joint authorship with Sacltville af the earliest 
tragedyin English and in blank verse. Sack- 
ville’s admirers have on no intelligible ground 
contested Norton's claim to be the author of 
the greater part of the piece. Of ‘ The Tra- 
gedie of Gorboduc/ three acts (according to 
the published title-page) 1 were written by 
Thomas Norlone, and the two last by Thomas 
Sackuyle,’ and it was first performed ‘ by the 
Gentlemen of Thynner Temple' in their hall 
on Twelfth Night, 1660-1 . The plot is drawn 
from Geoflrey of Monmouth’s ‘ History of 
Britain/ book ii. chap, xvi., and relates the 
efforts of Gorboduc, king of Britain, to divide 
his dominions between his sons Ferrex and 
Porrex; a fierce quarrel ensues between the 
princes, which ends in their deaths and in the 
death of their father, and leaves the land a 
prey to civil war. The moral of the piece ‘ that 
a state knit in unity doth continue strong 
against all forco, hut being divided is eaaily 
destroyed,’ commended it to political circles, 
where great anxiety prevailed at the date or 
its representation respecting the succession 
to the throne. Norton had himself called 
attention to the dangers of leaving the ques- 
tion unsottled in the House of Commons 


S Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. x. 261-3, by 
Leonard H. Courtney). The play follows 
the model of Seneca, and the tragic deeds in 
which the story abounds are mainly related 
in the speeches of messengers. Each act is 
preceded by a dumb show portraying the 
action that is to follow, and a chorus con- 
cludes the first four acts. Blank verse had 
first been introduced into English literature 
by Henry Howard, oarl of Surrey [q. v,] 
Nicholas Grimoald [q. v.], who, like Norton, 
contributed to Turner’s ‘Prerogative/ ana 
was doubtless personally known to him, had 
practised it later. But Norton and Sack- 


ville were the first to employ it in the drama. 
They produced it with mechanical and mono- 
tonous regularity, and showed little sense of 
its adaptability to great artistic purposes. 

The play was repeated in the Inner Temple 
Hall by order of the queen and in her presence, 
on 18 Jan, 1660-1, and was held in high 
esteem till the close of her reign. Sir Philip 
Sidney, in his ‘ Apology for Poetry/ com- 
mended its ‘ stately speeches and well-sound- 
ing phrases climbing to the height of Seneca 
his style, and as fdl of notable morality, 
which it doth most delightfully teach, and 
so obtain the very end of poeaie , hut Sidney 
lamented the authors’ neglect of the unities 
of time and place. 

The play was first printed, withont the 
writer's consent, as ‘ The Tragedie of Gorbo- 
duc/ on 22 Sept. 1665. The printer, William 
Griffith, obtained a copy ‘ at Borne youngman’s 
hand, that lacked a little money and much 
discretion/ while Sackville was out of Eng- 
land and Norton was out of London. The text 
was therefore 1 exceedingly corrupted.’ Five 
years later an authorised but undated edition 
was undertaken by John Day, and appeared 
with the title, ‘ The Tragidie of Feerex and 
Porrex, set forth without Addition or Al- 
teration, hut altogether as the same was 
shewed on Stage before the Queenes Maies- 
tie, about nine Yeares past.’ It was again 
reprinted in 1690 by Edward Allde, as an 
appendix to the ‘Serpent of Division’ — a 
prose tract on the wars of Julius Caesar — 
attributed to John Lydgate. Separate issues 
bave been edited by R. Dodsley, with a pre- 
face by Joseph Spence, in 1736 ; by W. D. 
Cooper, for the Shakespeare Society, in 1847 ; 
and Dy Mibs Toulmin Smith in Vollmoller’s 
1 Engliscke Spracli- und Literaturdenkmale ’ 
in 1883. It also appears in Dodsley’s ' Old 
Plays ’ (1st ed. 1774, 2nd ed. 1780) ; Haw- 
kins’s ‘English Drama/ 1773; ‘Ancient 
British Drama ’ (Edinburgh), 1810, and in 
the 1820 and 1869 editions of Sackville’s 
‘ Works.’ 

Besides ‘Gorboduc’ and the translations 
from Peter Martyr, Calvin, and Alexander 
Nowell which have been already noticed, 
Norton was, according to Tanner, author of 
the anonymous ‘ Orations of Arsanes agavnst 
Philip, the treoherous king of Mace done, with 
a notable Example of God’s vengeance uppon 
a faithlesse Kyng, Queue, and her children/ 
London, by J. Daye, n.d. [1670], 8vo. He 
was also responsible for the following tracts : 
1. ‘A Bull granted by tbePope to Dr. Harding 
and other, by reconcilement and assoylying 
of English Papistea, to nndsrmyne Faith and 
Allsgeance to the Quene, With a true Declara- 
tion of the Intention and Frutes thereof, and 
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a Warning of Perils thereby imminent not 
to be neglected,’ London, Svo, 1667. 2. ‘ A 
Disclosing of the great Bull and certain 
Calves that he hath gotten, and specially 
tho Monster Bull that roared at my Lord 
Byshops Gate,’ London, 8vo, 1667 ; reprinted 
in 1 Harleian Miscellany 8. * An Addition 
Declorotorie to the Bulles, with a Searching 
of the Maze,’ London, 8vo, 1667. 4. ‘A 

Discourse touching the pretended Match 
betwene the D uke 01 N orfolke and the Queene 
of Scottes/ 8vo, n.d. j also in Anderson’s 
‘ Collection,’ i. 21. 6, ‘ Epistle to tho Quenos 
Majestes poore daceyued Subjects of the 
North Oountroy, drawen into Rebellion by 
the Earles of Northumberland and West- 
morland,’ London, by Henrie Bynneman for 
Lucas Ilairison, 8vo, 1669. 6. ‘A Wam- 
yng agaynst the dangerous Practices of 
Papistes, and specially the Partoners of the 
late Rebellion. Gathered out of the com- 
mon Ecare and Speeclie of good Suhjectes,’ 
London, 8vo, without date or place, by John 
Day, 1669 and 1670 ; ‘ newly peru&od and 
encreased’ by J. Daye, London, 1676, 12mo. 
7. 1 Instructions to the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, 1674-5, whereby to govern himself and 
the City,’ together with a letter from Norton 
to Walsingham respecting the disorderly 
dealings of promoters, printed in Collier's 
‘ Illustrations of Old English Literature,’ 
1866, vol. iii. (of. Archaologia, xxxvi. 97, by 
Mt. J. P. OollieT). Ames doubtfully assigns 
to him ‘ An Aunswere to the Proclamation 
of the Rehelles ’ (London, n.d., by William 
Seres), in verse ; and 1 XVI Bices at the 
Pope ’ (London, n.d., by William llowo) ; 
neither is known to he extant (cf, Typogr. 
Antiq. p. 1088). 

There exist in manuscript several papers by 
Norton on affairs of state. The chief is a 
politico-ecclesiastical treatise entitled: ’De- 
vices (a) touching tho Universities ; (6) for 
keeping out the Jesuits and Seminarians from, 
infecting the Realm; («) Impediments touch- 
ing the Ministrio of the Church, and for 
displacing tho Unfitto and placing Eitte as 
yt may he by Laws and for tho Livings of 
the Church and publishing of Doctrine j 
(d) touching Simonio and Corrupt Dealings 
about the Livings of the Church ; (e) of the 
vagabond Ministrio ; (/) for the exercise of 
Ministers ; (g) for dispersing of Doctrine 
throughout the Realm ; (h) fbr Sooles and 
Seolemaisters j (i) for establishing of true 
Religion in the Innes of Court and Ohancerie ; 
(7c) for proceeding upon the Laws of Reli- 

g n; (l) for Courts and Offices in Lawe; 

) for Justice in. the Country touching 
ligion ’ (Lansd. MS. 166, IT. 84 seq.) 
Norton’s speeches at the trial of William. 


uarter are rendered into Latin in < Aquenm. 
tani Conoertatio Ecclesioo Catholic® ’N™ 
1276-132; and he contributed in formation £ 
his friend Eoxe’s ‘ Actes and Monument!? 

[Chaster Waters’s Chesters of Ohichelev" « 
388 sq. ; O H. and T. Coopor’s Athena oJLh 
1 . 485 sq. ; W. D. Cooper’s Memoir in Shakes.™™ 
Society’s edition of Gorboduc, 1847 : ShakasC™ 
Soc, Papers, iv. 123 ; Arehaologia, xxxvi lml 
by W. D. Cooper; Wood’s Athena, Om B 
Bliss, i. 185, s. v. ‘Sternhold’; Tanner’s Bib) 
Brit.; Gorham’s Gleanings of tho RofornmH™. 
Oal. State Papers, 1647-80, 1681-90, passm,.’ 
Hunter’s manuscript Chorus Vatum in XfM?.' 
MS. 24488, f. 886 sq ; Strype’s Works; Lyson t 
Bedfordshire.] g ^ 


NORTON, WILLIAM (1627-1698') 
printer and publisher, born in 1627, wasson 
of Andrew Norton of Bristol. He was one 
of tbe original freemen of tho Stationers’ 
Company named in tliB charter granted by 
Philip and Mary in 1666, and was also one 
of the first six admitted into the livery of 
the company in 1661. His name is of fre- 
quent occurrence in the early registers of the 
company, a liconse to print being issued to him 
in 1661, end fines being inflicted on him for 
various offoncos against the rules, such as 
keeping liis Bhop open on a Sunday. Norton 
resided at the King’s Arms in St, Paul’s 
Churchyard, and was a renter of the com- 
pany. He served the company as collector 
m 1668-4, undor-wardon in 1669-70, upper- 
warden in 1673 and 1677, and master in 
1680, 1686, and 1603. He was also treasurer 
of Christ’s Hospital. Tho earliest hook known 
to lmve boon published by him is Marten’s 
translation ofBornardus’a ‘TlioTranquiUitie 
of the Mindo ’ (1670). Other publications of 
his were Geoffrey Eonton’s ‘Acte of Confer- 
ence ill Roligion ’ (1071) and translation 
of Guicciardini’s ‘Ilistorio’ (1679); Sir P, 
Bryan’s translation of Guovara’s * A Looking 
Glasso for the Court’ (1676), two editions of 
noraoe (1674 and 1685), and an edition of 
the ‘Bishops’ Bible’ (1675). Norton died 
in London in 1698, during his tonure of the 
office of mastor of his company, and web 
buried in tho church of fit, Eaitb under St. 


Paul’s Cathedral. In his will (P. 0. 0. 8, 
Dixy) ho loft soveral benefactions to tho 
Stationers’ Company, and was possessed of 
considerable properly in Kont and Shrop- 
shire. By his wife J oan, who was probably 
related to William and John Bonham, two 
of the original freemen of the Stationers’ 
Company, lie left an only son, Bonham Noh- 
ow (1065-1636), horn in 1666, who was also 
a freeman of the Statiouors’ Company, and 
sorvod various offices in tho company, being 
mastor in 1613, 1020, and 1629, He held 
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jTpatent for printing common-law books 
with Thomas Wright, and became the king's 
printer. He published a great number of 
books, was an alderman of London, and sub- 
sequently retired to live on his property at 
Church Stretton in Shropshire. He served 
as sheriff of Shropshire in 1811 (in ■which 
year he received a grant of arms), and mar- 
ried Jane, daughter of Thomas Owen of Oon- 
dover, Shropshire, one of the judges of the 
court of common pleas. He died on 6 April 
1085 and was buried in St. Faith’s, near nis 
father. His widow erected a monument to 
their memory there, and another to her hus- 
band in Oondover Church. He left a son, 
Hoger Norton (£. 1661), also a printer and 
freeman of the Stationers’ Company. 

John Nobton (d. 1612), William Norton's 
nephew, was eon of Richard Norton, a yeo- 
man of Billingsley, Shropshire, and served 
an apprenticeship as a printer to his unde 
William. He published many books from 
1590 to 1612, taking over in 1598 the shop 
known as the Queen’s Arms in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, which had been in the occupa- 
tion of his cousin Bonham; but, although nis 
business as a bookseller and publisher was 
large, he often employed other printers to 
print for him. One of his chief undertakings 
was Gerard’s 1 Herbal ’ in 1697. He became 
printer in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew to the 
queen, and in 1607 Sir Henry Savile com- 
missioned Mm to print Greek books at Eton. 
Savile’s edition or the Greek text of Chry- 
sostom's works he printed and published at 
Eton in eight volumes between 1610 and 
1612. He was master of the Stationers’ 
Company in 1607, 1010, and 1012, and an 
alderman of London. He died in 1812, being 
buried in St. Faith’s Chapel. He left 1000/. 
to the Stationers’ Company to be invested 
in land, the income to bo lent to poor mem- 
bers of the company. Lands were accord- 
ingly purchased in Wood Street, and the 
heavy rental is now largely applied to the 
maintenance of the Stationers’ School. 

John Norton, junior, who carried on a 
publishing business from 1621 to 1640, seems 
to have been a son of Bonham Norton. 

[Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert) ; Arber’s 
Transcript of the Begisters of the Stationers' 
Company, esp, vol. v. p. Ixiii-lxiv ; Timperley’s 
Encyclopaedia of Printing ; Dugdale’s Hist, of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, ed. Ellis, p. 88 ; Blakeway’s 
Sheriffs of Shropshire; Brown’s Somersetshire 
Wills,] L. 0. 

NORWELL, WILLIAM ns (d. 1808), 
[See Nobthwell.] 

NORWICH, first Eael of the second crea- 
tion. [See Gobing, Geobbe, 1883 P— 1663,] 


Norwich 

NORWIOH, JOHN be, BabonNobwioh 
(d, 1862), was the eldest of three sons of 
Walter do Norwich [q. v.] by his wife Ca- 
therine. Inheriting considerable estates ac- 

S uired by his father in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
e obtained a royal license in 1334 for a 
weekly market and annual fair at Great Mas- 
singham in the former county (Blombeiekd, 
y. 622 ; Dun-bale, Baronage , it. 90). After 
taking part in the English invasion of Scot- 
land m the following year, he was appointed 
in April 1386, when the French were expected 
upon the coast, admiral of the fleet from the 
Thames northwards (Hot. Scot. i. 442 ; 
Fadera, ii. 943). By the beginning of 1338 
hewas serving abroad with his Norfolk neigh- 
bour, Oliver de Ingham [q. ▼.], the seneschal 
of Gascony, who, during a visit to England 
in March, obtained Norwich’s appointment 
as Ms lieutenant ( Faeiera , pp, 1012, 1023). 
His youngest brother, Roger, was also em- 
ployed in Guienno (ib. ii. 1022). Two years 
later, if the second text of Froissart (ed. 
Luce, ii. 216) may be trusted, Norwich was 
assisting in the defence of Thun l'Ev&jue, 
a French outpost which had been captured 
by the English and Hainaulters. Though 
his pay seems sometimes to have been in 
arrears, his services did not go without re- 
ward. A pension of fifty marks was granted 
to him in 1339, he was summoned to parlia- 
ment ob a baron in 1342, and next year re- 
ceived permission to make castles of his 
houses at Metingham, near Bungay in Suf- 
folk, and Blackworth, near Norwich, and 
Lyng, near East Dereham in Norfolk (Dub- 
bale). 

In 1344 he was once more serving in 
France, and, returning to England, he 
went out again in the summer of the 
next year in the train of Henry, earl of 
Derby (wbo in a few weeks became Earl of 
Lancaster), tbe newly appointed lieutenant 
of Aquitaine (ib . ; Fcedera, ill. 39). In 
Froissart's account of Lancaster's campaign 
of 1340 Norwich figures prominently in an 
episode which M. Luoe has shown to be un- 
historical. The Duke of Normandy, the son 
of the French king, brought a large army 
against Lancaster in the early months of 
this year, and Froissart (iii. Ill) says that, 
after taking a couple of towns near the 
Garonne, he laid siege to Angoul&ne, which 
was defended by ‘un escuyer qui s’appefioit 
J ehan de N oruwioh, appert homme durement ’ 
(ii. p. 828). On Candlemas eve (1 Feb.) 
Norwich, finding further resistance impos- 
sible, is said to nave obtained a day’s truce 
from the duke in honour of the Virgin’s 
festival, and seized the opportunity to get 
away with the garrison and throw himself 
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into Aiguillou, at tlie confluanco of Lot and Nun, Not. Monast Suffolk, xxxiii 1 r 
Uaronne, which tlieenomyprosuutlymve'jt od, wus dissolved in 1535, whon its income stn a 
But the story will not hoar scrutiny, An- at just over 200/. 00 “ 

gouleme was far away from tho scono o. Norwich’s eldest and only son Walts 
operations in the Garonne valloy, and its in- whoso wife was Margaret, daughter of s’ 
troduction is due to Froissart’s mmapprelion- Milos Stapleton, a Yorkshire knight bv th 
sion of Jean le Bel’s ‘ citd d’Agolent,’ a fanci- heiress of Oliver do Ingham, had died m t; 
ful name for Agen in allusion t,o its fabled father's lifetimo; and "Walter’s son at tli' 3 
defence against Oharlomagno by a Saracei timo fourteen years of age, succeeded t' 3 
of that name (it). Preface, xxiii. xxix). But grandfather, lie was given possession of his 
although Agen (on the Garonne, uightooi estates in 1372, but died in January I 37 T 
miles above Aiguillon) was within tho field without having been summoned to parlin’ 
of the war, it did not stand a siege in the ment (JSfrcoLAs, Historic Peerage, p, 8(g . J 
spring of 13-10, and we are left to conjecture Duudald, Baronage, ii. 91). As he left no 
on what occasion, if ever, Norwich executed issue, the barony became extinct ; but the 
tho stratagem hero ascribed to him. At estates wont to his cousin, Catherine do 
Eastor 1317 ho appears to lrnvo been in Eng- Browse, daughter and heiress of his grand- 
land, and arranged an accord between tho father’s second brother, Thomas, who fought 
Bishop of Norwich and one lliohard Spink at, Ci'6cy, Sho, howovor, retired into annn- 
of that city, whom tho bishop claimed as lii c nery at Dartford in Kent, and in 1379 0 j 

bondman (Not. Part. ii, 193). But in the 1380 William do Ufford, second earl of Suf- 
courso of tlio year wo find him again in folk, son of thelirst earl, byMargaretNorwich 
France, where his second brother, Thomas, was declared to bo her next heir. But she 
hud fought, at Orficy the year before (Utra- had nlroady devolvod tho best part of hor 
dalu ; FtturssAKT, ill. 183). In tho January estates upon trustees, with a view, no doubt 
parliament of J348 ho had a grievance. The to tho further endowment of Norwiob’s col- 
holder of his manor of Bcnhall, near Bax- logo. 

miindham, had died without heirs, and on |Rotuli Rarliaraontorom; Boluli Scotia) and 
his wife's death the estate would m tho Rymor’s Fu-dorn, uditod for tho Record Com- 
ordinm-v course escheat to Norwich as lord mission ;Tuimor , sNotiLiiiMonasLicn,od, Nasmyth 
of tho foe. But lliu Icing had granted it by 1787 ; Dugdnlo's Monasticon Anglicanum, ed! 
anticipatimi to Robert Ufford, earl of But- Cnloy, Ellis, mid Bandinel, 1817-30, vi. 1460 ^ 
folk, whose second wife was Norwich’s sistur 1488 ; Bugdalo’s Bni-oiugo ; Nicolas’s Historic 
Margaret. Uis petition was declared to bo Peerage, od. Oourtliopo, 1857; Blomcfiold and 
informal, and wo do not learn whether ho ob- Perkin's Topographical Hist, of Norfolk, ed. 
tainod rodroas (Hot. Pari. ii. 198). lie was 1K i w oovor 8 1 unol ’ al Monuments, p. 806.] 
again summonod to parliament in 1300, and ^- T - 

died ill J 302. NORWICH", RALPH dh (ft. 1260), 

Norwich founded a chantry or collogo of chancellor of Ireland, one of King Johns 
eight priests and a master or wurdon in tlio clerics, was sent to Ireland as the king’s 
parish churchol'Bt. AndrewatRavouingliam, messenger in May 1210, and ha vim; returned 
four and a half milos north-wust of Boeclcs, to England with a message from Geoffrey dc 
The early history of this collogo is vory con- Mnriseo |"q. v.], the justiciary, was on the ao- 
fusedly told in P.lomoiield’s ‘Norfolk’ and cession of Henry TIT detained by tho govem- 
Tanner’s ‘Notitia Monastica;’ but, unless monl, in order that lio might give information 
they are mistaken, Norwich had token some as to Irish affairs (Fa'dera, i. 176), and in 
Hteps towards its institution as early as 13d3, Docombor was forgiven a debt to tbs orown 
ana I he first prior in Blomoiiold’s list is placed of ono hundred shillings (Swehtmak, Calm- 
in 1349, though the definitive charter of lb un- dar of Irish Documents, i, No. 737). He was 
dation bears date at Thorpo, near Norwich, sent, back to Ireland on the king’s businoss 
26 .T illy 1 350 (Tannek, Not. Monast. Norfolk, 'll February 1217, and was employed there 
1. j Beomefield, v. 188, viii. 62). It was vn exchequer affuii-B in 1218 (to, Nos, 701, 
founded ‘ for his own soul’s iioulth, and that 829). Probably in 1219 he was sent by the 
of Margaret, his wifo, for the honour of Uod, Bishop of "Winchester and tho chief insti- 
ftnd his mother, St. Andrew tho apostle, anil jiary [see Buncur, TTueekt rm , A . 1243J on a 
all the saints,’ and dodicatod to tho Virgin message to the Archbishop of York [see Gbei 
M ary. In 1387 it was removod to the now >r Gray, Walter de], whom he found at 
church at Norton Soupecors orSubcross,two hereby, Yorkshire, and was paid two marks 
miles north of Rnveningham. A second and ’or his expenses (Jloyal Letters, Ilenry III, i. 
final translation to the chapel of the Virgin in ii)). IIo was this year sont back to Ireland 
Metinghom Oaslle was effected in 1 394 (Tan- with another messenger, ten marks being paid 
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to the two. Stormy -weather delayed his re- 
turn to England in the spring of 1220 {Close 
Rolls, i- 407, 418, 420). When he came hack 
lie was granted a yearly salary of twenty 
marks until the king should bestow on him 
a benefice of greater value. He was employed 
in managing the duty on wool, and received 
the guardianship of the lands of certain great 
lords, hut those guardianships appear to have 
heen nominal, for in each oase the lands seem 


Returning again to Ireland in September, he 
was engaged in exchequer business there in 
1291 , and oncoming hack to England received 
seven marks over and above the five marks 
usually allowed him for expenses. Inl224he 
received the rectory of Acle, Norfolk, and in 

1226 that of Brehull, Oxfordshire (Foss), and 
about this time was jointly with Elyas de 
Sunning a justice for the Jews (ii.) He held 
a canonry in St. Patrick’s Church, Dublin, in 

1227 ( Chartulary , St. Mary's Abbey, Dublin, 
i. 41 ; Cotton, Fasti Ecclesia Bibemicts, ii. 
192), and in 1229 received the custody of the 
bishopric of Emly, with instructions to use 
the revenues in the king’s interest in the dis- 
pute between the king and John, who claimed 
to he bishop-elect (Boauments, i. Nos. 1589, 
1660, 1092). In 1229 he was commissioned 
to advise tho archbishops and bishops of Ire- 
land with reference to the collection of the 
sixteenth levied on ecclesiastical benefices, 
and to bring the sum collected over to Eng- 
land. He accordingly brought two thousand 
marks to the king from Bichard de Burgh 
( [Documents , Nos. 1899, 1781). He was ap- 
pointed a justice of the king's bench, and was 
one of the judges who heard the case between 
the burgesses and the prior of Dunstable 
(Annals of Dunstable, an. 1229). Notices of 
him as acting as justice in England occur 
until 1284 (Foss). In 1281 it was reported 
that he was dead, and his death is recorded 
under that year in the ‘ Annals of Dunstable.’ 
Xu order to protect his lands in Ireland from 
sequestration he obtained a writ from the 
king declaring that he was alive and well. 
In 1282 he attested the king’s statement of 
the proceedings taken agamst Hubert de 
Burgh, and in 1288 was one of the justices 
appointed to reoeive Hubert’s abjuration of 
the kingdom (Fcedera, i. 208, 211). On 9 July 
1249 the king appointed him his chancellor 
in Ireland, with an allowance of sixty marks 
a year until a more liberal provision should 
be made for him (Documents, i. Nos. 2998, 
3000). Geoffrey deOusaok, bishop of Meath, 
had exercised his rights as bishop without 
having previously obtained the royal assent to 
his promotion, and Balph, who had accepted a 
benefice from him in 1254, received the king’s 
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command to vacate it (ib. ii. No, 352). The 
king having made over the lordship of Ire- 
land to his eldest son, Edward, in 12o6, Balph 
sent back the seal of his office. Another 
chancellor was appointed shortly afterwards 
(ib. Nos. 500,552). He was in this year elected 
archbishop of Dublin, and the election was 
approved by the king, but his proctors at the 
papal court are said to have played Mm false. 
Pope Alexander IV quashed the election, re- 
proved the eleotors for choosing a man of 
wholly secular life and engaged in the king’s 
business, and appointed Fulk of Sanford, 
archdeacon of Middlesex, to the archbishopric 
bybulL Balph was a wittyman, of sumptuous 
habits, and from his youth more skilled in the 
affairs of the king’s court than in the learning 
of the schools (Matthew Paris, v. 560). 

[Foss’s Judges, ii. 438, leaves Balph at 1234; 
Dugdale’a Omginea, p. 48, and Oliron. Surrey; 
Sweotman’s Documents, Ireland, i. Nos. 737, 761, 
820,022, 072, 1580,1850, 1600,1781, 2908, 3000, 
ii. Nos. 852, 500, 513 (Rolls Ser.); Royal Letters, 
Hon. HI, i. 80, 99, 108, ii. 135 (Rolls Ser.); 
Rymer’e Fmdera, i. 146, 208, 211 (Record ed.) ; 
Rot. Litt. Claus, i. 298, 343, 351, 407, 413, 420, 
423, 430, 481, 031, ii. 47, 62 (Record publ.); 
Ohartularies, St. Mary's Abbey, Dublin, i. 41 
(Rolls Ser.) ; Ann. Dunstaplim, ap. Ann. Monnsb. 
ML 122, 126 (Rolls Ser.) ; M. Paris’s Chron. Mai. 
V. 660 (Rolls Ser.); Ware’s Works, i. 821, od 
Harris.) W. H. 

NOKWIOH, BOBEBT (d. 1636), judge, 
is said by Philipps (Grandeur of the Law, 
p, 56) to have belonged to the Norwiches of 
Brampton, Northamptonshire, but there is 
no authority fortius statement (cf. Wotton, 
Baronetage, ii. 214; Barer and Brybgeb, 
Northamptonshire). In 1603 he was a mem- 
ber of Lincoln’s Inn, where he was reader 
in 1618, duplex reader in 1621, and subse- 
quently governor (Dugdaij], Oriyines, p. 
269). In February 1617 he was pardoned 
for being party to a conveyance without 
license, and in November 1618 was on a 
commission tor sewers in Essex (Bkdwdii, 
Letters and Papers, II. ii. 2875). In Fe- 
bruary 1619 ha was granted by Agnes Mul- 
tan a share in tho manor of Erlham, Norfolk, 
and in November 1620 was on a commission 
for gaol delivery at Colchester. Early in 
1521 he was called to the degree of the coif, 
and in July was commissioned to inquire 
into concealed lands in Essex and Hertford- 
shire. Next year he was on the commission 
of peace for Devon, and in 1528 was made 
king’s serjeant. From this timo his name is 
of frequent occurrence in the year-books, 
and he was constantly employed on legal 
commissions (cf. Letters and Papers, passim). 
He also received numerous grants in reward 

x x 
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for liia services, chiefly in Essex and Hert- 
fordshire, where he was in the habit of en- 
tertaining men of legal and other eminence. 
In 1529 Sir David Owen, natural son of 
Owen Tudor, bequeathed to him part of the 
manor of Wootton, Surrey. In .Tuly 1630 
ho was one of those commissioned to inquire 
into Wolsuy’s possessions, and, porhaps as a 
reward for zeal in this matter, he was on 

22 Nov. raised to the bench as justice of 
common pleas, where he succeeded &ir Robert 
Brudenell as chief justice in the following 
January. He was not insensible to presents 
in liis judicial capacity; for a correspondent 
of Lady Lisle, writing of a caso which Nor- 
wich was about to try, declared, ‘ If you send 
Lord Norwich a flrlan of sturgeon, it will 
not be lost.’ He took part in the coronation 
of Anne Boloyn, and was denounced as ‘ false 
Norwyge ’ by a catholic partisan. He died 
early m 1636. His wife survived until 1668, 
whon she died of a fever (Maouxn, Diary ; 
Si'im’h, Deal. Mem. ill. i. 498). 

[Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, od. 
Brower and Guirdnor, 1509-S6, passim; Dug- 
dale’s Originos, pp. 47, 261, 269, Oliron. Sur. p. 
81, &c.; Ilymer’s Poedora, ed. 1746, vi. ii. 175 j 
Boss's Lives of the Judges, v. 226-S ; Manning 
and Bray's Hist, of Surrey, ii. 149.] A. F. P. 

NORWICH, Sm WALTER nu(d. 1329), 
chief baron of the exchequer, was son of 
Geoflroy du Norwich, and perhaps a descend- 
ant of that Geoflroy do Norwich who in 
1214 foil under John’s displeasure (Matt. 
Pabis, ii. 637). A Geoffrey de Norwich 
‘clericus’ represented Norwich in parliament 

i. 22). ihie first reference to Waltor de Nor- 
wich is as holding the manor of Stoke, Nor- 
folk, in 1297. lie was in the royal service 
in the exchequer; on 16 March 1308 he 
occurs as remembrancer; on 7 Aug. lie was 
placed on a commission of oyor and terminer 
in Suffolk ; and on 24 Nov. as clorlc of the 
exchequer ( Cal.Clim Hulls, pp. 67, 131). On 
29 Aug. 1311 he was appointed a baron of 
the exchequer, hut resigned this position on 

23 Oct. in order to act ss lisutenant of the 
treasurer; on 3 March 1312 ho was resp- 
onded a baron of the exchequer, and on 

March was mado chief baron. A weok 
later Norwich ceased to act as lieutenant 
of the treasuror, but on 17 May be was again 
directed to act, in that capacity whilo retain- 
ing his post as chief baron, and thus he con- 
tinued till 4 Oct. {Pari. Writs'). On 80 Sept., 
when sitting in London, Norwich refused 
to admit the now sheriffs, as ono of them 
was absent ( Chron . Edw. I. and Edw, II. i. 
218). In December 1318 he was appointed 
to supervise the collection of the twentieth 


and fifteenth in London (Paidera, ii qgg\ 
and in July 1314 was a justice of ovw 
and torminor in Norfolk and Suffolk (P„,i 
Writs, ii. 79). On 26 Sept, he was appointed 
treasurer, and two days later resigned Lie 
office as chief baron. Norwich resigned the 
trea6urereliip on 27 May 1317 through ill- 
ness ; hut before long he resumed hie post tt t 
the exchequer apparently as chief boron for 
ho is so styled on 9 June 1320, though on some 
occasions lie is referred to os baron simply. On 
22 Deo. 1317 ho was employed to inquirointo 
the petitions of certain cardinals (Feeders 
ii, 349). In April 1318 Norwich, as one of 
the barons of the exchequer, was present at 
the council or parliament hold at Leicester 
to endeavour to effect a reconciliation be- 
tween the king and Thomas of Lancaster. 
In May he was appointed to treat with 
bert, count of Flanders, regarding the injury 
done to English merchants ; and in November 
he was one of the justices for the trial of 
sheriffs and others for oppression in Norfolk 
and Suffolk. On 26 F'ob. 1319 lie sat os one of 
the barons of the exchequer at the Guildhall, 
London (Chron. Edw. I. and Edw. Hi. 2851 
From 6 Nov. 1319 to 1 8 Fob. 1320 Norwich 
was onco more lieutonant for the treasurer; 
both in this yoar and in 1321 he appears as 
a justice for the counties of Essex, Suffolk, 
and Norfolk. In 1321 ho was keeper of the 
treasury, and in July 1822, after the fall of 
Thomas of Lancaster, was one of the judges 
appointed for the trial of the two Eoger 
Mortimers of Ohirk and Wigmore. Norwich 
continuod in office during the reign of Ed- 
ward II ; in the next roign he was reap- 
pointed ohiof baron on 2 Feb. 1327, in spite 
of his share in llio condemnation of the Mor- 
timers, the sentence on whom was cancelled 
on 27 March 1327. Ho waB employed in 
May 1828 to inquire into the complaints of 
the weavers of Norwich, and in November 
to settle the differences betwoen the abbot 
and townsmen of St. Edmund's (Pat. Molls, 
Edw. Ill, 141, 297, 353). Norwich died in 
1329, and was buried in Norwich Cathedral. 
Dugdale says that Norwich was summoned 
to parliament as a baron in 1314, hut not 
at any other time. This is an error ; for, 
though Norwich attended parliament in this 
and m other years as one of the barons of 
the exchequer, he was never summoned as 
a baron of parliament. Norwich married 
between 1 296 and 1304 Catherine, daughter 
of John de Hedersettj and widow of Peter 
Braimclic. She survived her second hue- 
band, and was living in 1349. By her Nor- 
wich bad three sons : John, who is sepa- 
rately noticed ; Roger (d, 1372) ; and Thomas 
whose daughter, Catherine de Browse, was 
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in 1375 declared heiress to her cousin John, 
a great-grandson of Walter de Norwich. 
Walter de Norwich had also a daughter Mar- 
garet, who married, first, Sir Thomas Cailey ; 
and, secondly, Robert Ufford, earl of Suffolk ; 
her descendants by the second marriage were 
her father’s eventual heirs. The Norwich 
family had largo estates in Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Lincolnshire, and Hertfordshire. 

[Chronicles of Edward I and Edward XI 
(Kolls Sar.) ; Feeders, Record ed. ; Cal, of Close 
Rolls Edward II, 1807-18, and Patent Rolls 
Edward ID, 1327-30 ; Palgravo's Pari. Writs, 
it. 1237-9 ; Madox Hist, of Exchequer, i. 75, ii. 
49 84 ; Blomeficld’s Hist, of Norfolk, iii. 70, iv. 
39, 164, T. 126,129, 138, S22, Ti.137.viii. 52-3, 
65, ed. 1812; Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 90-1; 
Foss’s Judges of England, iii. 469-71.] 

. d! L. K, 

NORWICH, WILLIAM 0 * (1298 P- 
1356), bishop of Norwich, [See Batemait.] 

NORWOLD, HUGH of ( d . 1264), bishop 
of Ely. [See Nobthwold.] 

NORWOOD, RICHARD (1690 P-1676), 
teacher of mathematics and surveyor, horn 
about 1690, was in 1616 sent out by the 
Bermuda Company to survey the islands of 
Bermuda, then newly settled. He was after- 
wards accused of having, in collusion with 
the governor, so managed that, after assign- 
ing the shares to all the Bettlers, eight shares 
of the best land remained over, for the per- 
sonal advantage of himself and the governor 
( Siatorye of the Bermudaes, p. 104). His 
map was published in London in 1622, and 
the same year he married, in London, Rachel, 
daughter of Francis Boughton of Sandwich. 
In 1623 he patented lands in Virginia, but 
it does not appear that he ever went there. 
He is said to have resided at that date in the 
Bermudas (Bbowit, ii. 968). He may have 
made several visits to the islands, hut ac- 
cording to his own statements he was, for 
some years before 1630 and after, up to 1 640, 
resident in London, near Tower Hill, in pur- 
suit of his calling as a teacher of mathe- 
matics. Between June 1633 and June 1636he 
personally measured, partly by chain and 
partly bypacing, thodistancebetweenLondon 
and York, making corrections for all the wind- 
ings of the way, as well as for tho ascents 
and descents. He alsS, from observations of 
the sun’s altitude, computed the difference 
of latitude of the two places, and so calcu- 
lated the length of a degree of the meridian. 
Considering the roughness of his methods 
and the imperfections of his instruments, it 
is not surprising that his result was Borne 
600 yards too great ; but, even so, it was the 
nearest approximation that had then been 


made in England. During the civil war he 
seems to have resided in Bermuda, where he 
had a government grant as schoolmaster, 
and where, in 1662, he conducted a second 
survey. He was in England in 1067, piobably 
only on a visit. He died at Bermuda in 
October 1676, aged about eighty-five, and 
was buiied there. • 

His published works are; 1. ‘Trieono- 
metrie, or the Doctrine of Triangles, 4to, 
1631. 2. ‘ The Seaman’s Practice,’ 4to, 1037. 
3. ‘ Fortification, or Architecture Military,’ 
4to, 1639. 4. 1 Truth gloriously appearing,’ 
4to, 1046. 6. ‘ Considerations tending to 

remove the Present Differences,’ 4to, 1640, 
6. ‘Norwood’s Epitomy, being the Applica- 
tion of the Doctrine of Triangles,’ 8vo, 1667. 
He had a son Matthew, who in 1072-4 com- 
manded a ship carrying stores to Bermuda. 

[The prefaces and dedications to his hooks give 
some indications of Norwood’s career. Other 
authorities are Brown’s Genesis of the United 
States ; LefTo/s Memorials of the Discovery of 
the Bermudas, and Historye of the Bermudnos, 
ed. for the Hakluyt Soc.] J. K. L. 

NORWYCH, GEORGE (d. 1469), abbot 
of Westminster, succeeded to that office upon 
the resignation of Abbot Keyton, 1462 (not 
upon his death, as Stanley says, Memorials 
of Westminster, p. 331). By 1467 he had so 
thoroughly mismanaged the affairs of the con- 
vent that he was obliged to consent to the 
transference of his whole authority, spiritual 
as well as temporal, to a commission, con- 
sisting of the prior, Thomas Millyng [q.v.], 
and several monks, and to live until lus debts 
should be paid in some other Benedictine 
house, with a chaplain and a few servants, 
on a pBiision of one hundred marks a year. 
The debts amounted to nearly three thou- 
sand four hundred marks, duo in part to the 
convent at large, in part to individual monke ; 
and, in addition to extravagant expenditure, 
Norwych had sold the monastic woods and 
encumbered the revenue with promises of 
ensions. Moreover, if Ms other offences can 
e inferred from the restrictions laid by the 
commissioners upon his future action, he had 
heaped offices and money upon an unworthy 
monk, Thomas Ruston, had taken perquisites 
contrary to hie oath, had interfered with 
justice, and presented to benefices before they 
fell vacant. 

He died in 1469, but Ms place of burial 
is unknown. 

[Widmore's Hist. 'Westmiaster Abbey, p. 116, 
ana Appendix vii. from tbs archives of the 
abbey; Neale’s Westminster Abbey, i. 90; Willis’s 
Hist, of Mitred Parliamentary Abbeys, i. 206.] 

E. G. P. 
x 1 2 
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NOTARY, JULIAN (Jl , 1498-1520), 
printer, wns probably a Frenchman by birth, 
The statement of Bngford, ‘ that lie had seen 
of liis printing in France before he printed in 
England’ (Ames, Typogr. Antiquities, ed. 
Herbert, i. 303), is behaved to be inaccurate. 
In 1498 Notary and Jean Earbier, a French- 
man, produced a ‘ Mtasala secundum usum 
Sarum’ at King Street, "Westminster, for 
Wynlyn de "Wordo. Joan Barbier printed 
several books at Paris in 1605 and 1606, and 
beoame ‘librairo jnr6 ' on 28 Feb. 1607. La- 
caille calls him ‘ un das plus habiles impri- 
meurs de son temps et tree estendu on son 
art ’ ( Histoire de I’lmprimene, 1689, p. 79). 
He printed at Paris down to 1611. A fac- 
simile of his marie is given by Brunet ( Manuel 
du lAbraire , 1864, v. 1191). 

Notary henceforward printed alone. lie 
brought out at Westminster the ‘ Liber 
Festivalis’ (1499), taken from the 'Legends 
Aurea ; ’ ‘ Quatuor Sormones ’ (1490) in Eng- 
lish ; ‘ Hor® ad usum Sarum ’ (J COO) j and 
Chaucer’s ‘ Love and Oomplayntus betwono 
Mars and Venus ’ (no date). In ] 603 Notary 
was living, possibly in Pynson’s bouse, ‘ with- 
out Temple Bor, in St. Clement's parish, at 
the sign of the Three Kings,’ and there pro- 
duced ‘ The Golden Legend,’ containing some 
woodcuts used by Wynkyn de Wordo and 
some metal cuts. During tho next six or 
seven years thero came from his press ‘ The 

* Crony de of Englond’ (1604), ‘ Scala Per- 
fections ’ (1607), and other works, about 
thirteen in number. In 161 0 ho had a second 
shop in St. Paul’s Churchyard, at the sign of 
the Three Kings, ‘ bosyde my lords of Lon- 
don palays.’ Ilis next dated books were the 
‘ Oronicles of Englond’ (1616); two small 
grammatical treatises by Whittintoiij ‘ Do 
Metris’and 'De Octo Partibus Orationis’ 
(1616), at the sign of St. Mark against St. 
Paul’s (copies of which are in the Cambridge 
University Library) j and the 1 Lyfoof Snynt 
Barbara ’ (1618), in St. Paul’s Churchyard, at 
the sign of the l'hroo Kings. Dr. II. Oskar 
Hommerplacasaboutl618thodateof Notary's 
famous edition (the fifth) of ‘ The Kalender of 
Shepardes,’ of which no perfect copy is known 
(The Academy, 20 Doc. 1890, p. 693). ilia 
Inst known productions are ‘ Tho Parlyamont 
of Deuylls ’ (1620) and 1 Life of Snynt Eras- 
mus’ (1620), also printed at tho Throe Kings. 
Herhort mentions two other lives of saints, 
hut furnishes no particulars. 

The date of Notary’s deaili is unknown, 
Specimens of his printing aro rare and few 
in number. His name appears in about 
twenty-eight works. Ilis productions are 
not remarkable for beauty, except perhaps a 

* Book of Hours ’ (1603), of wluch the only 


copy known to be extant belongs to tl» 
Duke oi Devonshire. Like other printers of 
lus time, Notary bound his own books and 
specimens of the original calf covers em in 
existence, bearing stumped panels with tk 
royal arms (Petdea.ux, Historical Sketch 0 f 
Bookbinding, 1893, pp. 18-19), Two of his 
devices arc reproduced by Dibdin, 


[AmBs’s Typogr. Anliq. (Herbert), 1795 , 
303-7; the strain (Dibdin), 1812, ii. 674_eo3 
Gordon Duff’s Eirly Printed Books, 189a 
143-40 ; Wanton's Ii let. of English Poetry fflw! 
litL), 1871, in. 166; Hazlitt’s Handbook and E 
bliographioal Collodions, 1867-89; TimperWs 
Encyclopedia, 1842, pp. 220-7.] H. ft jy 


NOTHELM (d. 739), tenth archbishop of 
Canterbury, a priest of London, and ap- 
parently not a monk, was a friend of Al- 
binus [q. ▼.], abbot of St. Augustine’s, Canter- 
bury, who omployed him to convey to Bede 
[q. v.], both by lotter and by word of mouth, 
information respecting the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of Kent. NotheEn visited Rome during 
the pontificate of Grogory II, and, with his 
pm mission, sonrehed the registers of the Re- 
man soo, and copied several lettere of Gregory 
tho Great and other popes, which, by tliead- 
vico of Albinus, ho gave to Bede, that he 
might insert thorn in his ‘ Ecclesiastical His- 
tory.’ He is described aB'arcbpriest of lie ca- 
thedral church of St. Paul’s, Loudon ' (Tnoas, 
col. 1772). Archbishop Tatwin having 
died in 734, Nothelm was consecrated to the 
see of Canterbury in 736, tho archbishopric 
of York being re-established about that tune, 
and probably a little oarlier than Notkelm’s 
consecration by tho gift of a pall from Gre- 
gory III to Egbert (d. 766) [q. vj Nothelm 
received Ms pall from Gregory lllin 736, and 
then consecrated Cuthbort (d. 768) [q. v.], 
who succeeded him at Canterbury, to the 
suo of Hereford; llerowald to Sherborne, 
and Etholfrith to Elmham (Sim, Domnai. 
Opp. ii. 31, S2). He reccivod a letter from 
St. Boniface, tnon archbishop in Germany, 
asking for a copy of tholottor containingthe 
questions sent by St. Augustine [q, v.] to 
Gregory aud the pope’s answers, together 
withNothelm’s opinion on tlie ease of a mum's 
marriago with tho widowed mother of his 
godson, and for information as to the date of 
Augustine’s landing 111 England (Ecclesias- 
tical Document a, in, 336 sq.) Either in 788 
or 737 be hold a synod which was attended 
by nine bishops. In 787 a division was 
mado between tho Mercian and Mid-Anglien 
bishoprics by the consecration of Huitta to 
Lichfield and Totlato Leicester. Nothslm 
witnessed a charter of Eadbort,king of Kent, 
in 738. He died on 17 Oet. 789 (Sin. 
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DmrELJi. ; Eos. Hoy. i. 6 ; and see Bishop 
Stubbs's Preface for the chronology of the 
‘Northern Chronicle;’ according to Elmhaoi, 
p. 312, in 740; in Floe. W 10 . f. 64, in 741), 
and was buried in the abbey church of St. 
Augustine's, Canterbury. The works attri- 
buted to him by Leland, Bale, and Tanner 
are merely suppositions. He sent thirty 
questions to Bede on the Books of Kings, 
which Bede answered in a treatise addressed 
to him [see under Bede]. Wharton has 
printed a eulogy on him in ten lines from a 
manuscript in the Lambeth Library. 

[A life by Bishop Stubbs in Diet. Chr. Biogr. 
iii. 64, 56 ; Haddan and Stubbs's Bed. Docs. ni. 
336-39; Hook’s Archbishops of Oant. i .206-16 ; 
Wright's Biogr. Brit. Lit. i. 291 j Wharton’s 
Anglia Sacra, ii. 71, where the eulogy is printed, 
on which see Hardy’s Oat. Mat. i. 468 (Soils 
Ssr.) ; Bede’s Eccl. Hist. Pref. and Cont. ap. 
Mon. Hist. Brit. pp. 106, 107, 288 ; Sym. 
Dnnelm , Hist. Begum, ap. Opp. ii. 31, 32 (Bolls 
Ssr.); Kemble’s Codex Dipl. i. Nos. 82, 86 (Engl. 
Hist. Soc.); Thorn's Chron. col. 1772, ed. Twys- 
den; Elmham’s Hist. Mon. S. Angustini, p. 812 
(Bolls Ser.); Flor.Wig. i, 64 (Engl. Hist, floe.); 
Bog. Hot. i. 5 (Rolls Sor.) ; Leland’s Soriptt. p. 
131 ; Bale’s Script, Brit. Cat. ii. 8, p. 100 ; Tan- 
ner’s Bibl. Brit. p. 562.] W. H. 

NOTT, GEORGE FREDERICK (1707- 
1841), divine and author, horn in 1767, was 
nephew of Dr. J ohn Nott fa. v.] His father, 
Samuel Nott (1740-1793), who proceeded 
M.A. from Worcester College, Oxford, in 
1704, was appointed prebendary of Winches- 
ter (1770), rector of Houghton, Hampshire 
(1776), vicar of Blandford, Dorset, and chap- 
lain to the king. His mother, Augusta 
(d. 1813), was daughter of Pennell Hawkins, 
seqeant-aurgeon to the king, and niece of Sir 
Crnsar Hawkins. George matriculated from 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 30 Oct. 1784, aged 
seventeen, and distinguished himself as a 
classical scholar. Graduating B. A. in 1788, 
he was elected a fellow of AH Souls College, 
took holy ordors, and proceeded M, A. in 1792 
(B.D. in 1802, and D.D. in 1807). In 1801 
ne was proctor in the university, and in 1802 
he preached the Bampton lectures, his subject 
being ‘Religious Enthusiasm.’ The success 
attending these sermons, which were pub- 
lished next year, brought him to the notico of 
the king, who appointed him sub-preceptor 
to Princess Charlotte of W ales. Much clerical 
preferment foHowed. He became prebendary 
of Oolworth, Chichester, in 1802 ; perpetual 
curate of Stoke Canon, Devonshire, inl807 ; 
vicar of Broadwinsor, Dorset, in 1808; 
fourth prebendary of Winchester in 1810 j 
rector of Harrietsham and Woodehurch (in 
exchange for Broadwinsor) in 1813, and 


prebendary of Salisbury in 1814. lie spent 
much of his private means in restoring the 
rectory-houses and in building schools in the 
parishes over which he presided. As pre- 
bendary of Winchester, he superintended the 
repairs of the cathedral. On 6 Jan. 1817, 
while engaged on this work, he feH a dis- 
tance of thirty feet, and sustained severe in- 
juries to the head, from which he never 
wholly recovered. Subsequently he spent 
much time in Italy, and at Rome purchased 
many pictures by contemporary artists. He 
wrote Italian with ease and accuracy. In 
1825 he succeeded to the property of liis 
uncle John. He died at his houso in the 
Close at Winchester on 25 Oct. 1841. The 
Bale of his valuable library, consisting of 
12,500 volumes and many prints and pic- 
tures, took place at Winchester, and lasted 
thirteen days (11-25 Jan. 1842). Nott’s 
coins, gems, and bronzes were sold in April 
in London. 

Nott, like his uncle, devoted much time to 
the study of sixteenth-century literature, and 
produced an exhaustive edition of the ‘ Works 
of Henry Howard, earl of Surrey, and of 
SirThomns Wyatt the elder’ (1816-16, in two 
largo 4to vols.) The illustrative essays and 
appendices embody the results of many re- 
searches nmong manuscripts and wide read- 
ing in early Italian poetry, while his biogra- 
phies of Henry Howard, earl of Surrey [q. v.], 
and of his son, Henry Howard, earl of North- 
ampton fa. v.], despite their length and their 
noglect of many authorities since rendered 
accessible, supply muoh recondite informa- 
tion. But the text of the poems is not al- 
ways acourate, and Nott displays through- 
out a want of literary taste, He unwar- 
rantably assumed that nearly all Surrey’s 
poems were addressed to the Lady Geraldine, 
and affixed to each a fanciful title based on 
that assumption (of. Bapst, Deux Oentils- 
hommes-pocies <1 la Cour de Henri VIII, 
1 891, for advorse criticism of Nott’s ‘ Life of 
Surrey’). 

Besides the Bampton lectures noticed 
above and an occasional sermon, Nott also 
published some translations into Italian, and 
edited some Italian books. His Italian ver- 
sion of the English ‘Book of Common 
Prayer’ (‘Libro delle Proghiere Communi’) 
appeared in 1831. In 1882 he printed at 
Florence for the first time, with Italian in- 
troduction and notes, ‘Fortunatus Sioulus 
ossia l’Avventuroso Ciciliano di Busone 
da Gubbio: romanzo storico seritto nel 
MCCOXI.’ 

[Gont, Mag. 1842, i. 108-7, 299 ; Biogr. Diet, 
of Living Authors, 1816; Foster’s Index Eccle- 
siusdeus, 1800-40. In the Brit. Mus. Cat. many 
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.English works by Uis undo aro incorrectly as- 
signed to him j with thorn aro enumerated several 
Italian books, with manuscript notes by Nott, 
which were onco in Nott's library, but aro now 
in the Musoum.] S. L. 

NOTT, JOHN, M.D. (1751-1825), phy- 
sician and classical scholar, bom at Worcester 
on 24 Dec. 1761, was son of Samuel Nott. 
The latter was of German origin, held an 
appointment in Goorge Ill’s household, and 
was much liked by the king. John studied 
surgory in Birmingham, under the inst ruction 
of Edmund Hector, the schoolfellow and life- 
long friend of Dr. Johnson ; in London under 
Sir 0 cesar Hawkins, with whose family he 
was connected ; and at Paris. About 1775 he 
went to the Continent with an invalid gontlo- 
man, and stayod there for two years, whan 
ho roturnod to London. In 1 783 ho travollod 
to China, as surgeon in an East India vessel, 
and during his absence of tlirco yoara learnt 
t,he Persian language. In a note to his edition 
of Doolcor’s ‘ Guile Hornbook ’ I 10 speaks of 
having witnessed Chinese plays in the streets 
of Canton (p. 56, n. 2). 11 is lovo of travel was 
not yot exhausted, for soon after returning to 
England ho accompanied his brother and his 
family on a journey abroad for their health, 
and did not return until 1788. Not! was 
still without a degree in medicine, and, on the 
advice of Dr. Warren, ho became an exlra- 
licentiato of the College of Physicians inLon- 
don on 8 Oct. 1789. On the title-page of his 
treatise on the' Waters ofl’isa’ ho is described 
as M.D., but where he took that degree is 
unknown. On Ike recommendation of Dr. 
Warren he attended the Duchess of Devon- 
shire and Lady Duncannon, as their physician, 
to the Continent, and continued in (hat posi- 
tion until 1793. He seLtled at length at the 
Hot W oils, Bristol, ‘ the place of his jjradiloc- 
tion,’ and, in spite of frequent offers of a bott or 
position, romained there for the rest of his 
days. For the last eight years of his life Nott 
sulfored from hemiplegia, and was confined 
tohishouso; but his montal faculties wore un- 
impaired, and he was always engrossed inlite- 
rature. tie died in a boarding-house, Dowry 
Square, Clifton, Bristol, on 23 July 1825, and 
was buried in the old burial-ground atOlifl on. 
Ho was well versed in medical science and in 
classical literature, and was celebrated for liis 
conversational skill. 

Nott was tho author of: 1. ‘Alonso; or 
the Youthful Solitairo : a talo ’(anon.), Lv72. 
2. 'Leonora; an Elegy on the Death of a 
Young Lady ’ (anon.), 1775. She was tho 
object of his yout hfulat taehmcnl . 3. ‘ Kisses : 
being an English Translation in Verso of tlio 
Basia of Joannes Secundus Nicolnius, with 
Latin Text and an Essay on his Life,’ 1775. 


4. ‘ Sonnot s and Ode, of Petrarch, tmnsktiJ 
(anon.), 1777 ; reprinted in January 1808 
as by tho translator of Catullus. 5 , ip»Jj 


consisting of Original Pieces and Tran*’ 
tiona,’ 1780. 0 . ‘ Heroic Epistle in Ve™ 
from Vestris in London to MadamoiseUa 
Ileinel in France’ (anon.), 1781. 7. 1 p™” 
pertii Monobiblos, or that Book of Propertnu 
called Cy thnia, translated into English vn™> 1 
1782. 8 . ' Select ( )des from nafiz, tranced 
into English versa,’ 1787 . 9. < C hemical Dis- 
sertation oti the Thermal Water of Pisa and 
on the neighbouring Spring of Asciano, with 
Analytical Papers [by Ilenri Struve] on the 
Sulphureous Water of Yverdun,’ 1798. jy, 
was the subhlance of an Italian treatise hv 
Giorgio Santi, professor of chemistry in Ph® 
University. Nott had passed two winters 
in that city. 10 . ‘ Of the Ilot-WellWateis 
near Bristol,’ 1793. 1L. ‘ A Posologic Com- 
panion to the London Pharmacopoeia.’ 1793 . 
3rd ed. 1811. 12 . ‘Tho Poems of Cains 

Valerius CatulluB in English Verse, with the 
Latin text, versified and classical notes,’ 1794 
2 vols. 8 vo. 13. ‘ Belinda ; or the Kisses 
of Bonofonius of Auvorgno,withLatra text’ 
1797. 14. ‘Tho Nature of Things. The Pint 
Bonk of Lucretius, with Latin text,’ 1799. 
15. ‘ Odos of Horace, with Latin text,’ 1803, 
2 vols. 16. ‘ Sapplm, ail er a Greek Romance’ 
(anon.), 1803. 17. ‘On the Tnfluonza at Bris- 
tol in tho Spring of 1803,’ 1803. 18. ‘Select 
Poems from the ITesporidos of Herrick, with 
occasional remarks by J. N.’ [1810]. Ibis 
was criticised by Barron Field in the ‘ Quar- 
terly Review’ for 1810. 19. ‘Soaps and 

Sormots of Henry Howard, earl of Surrey, 
Sir Thomas Wyat t, and ot hors ’ [1812]. Afire 
at tho printer’s destroyed nearly the whole 
imp rossiou, and tho work, which included only 
the text of tiio poems, and is to he distin- 
guished from t ho oxlmust ivo edition of Surrey 
and Wyatt by Nott’s nephew, was not pub- 
lished. In two copies at the British Museum 
thorn are copious manuscript notes by Nott. 
20. ' Tho G nils 1 1 ovnbook, by T. Decker, with 
notes of illustral ion by J. N.,’ 1812. Nott 
contributed to the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
and other journals, both literary and medical. 
At the time of his death ho had finished a 
complete translation of Petrarch, with notes, 
memoir, and ossay on liis genius ; and he con- 
lomplatod a poetic version of Silius Italicua. 
Ilia nophow, exoe.nt or and lioir, was the Rev. 
Goorge Frodorick Nott [q. v.] 

Nott’s verse renderings of the poemB of 
Catullus, Propertius, and of tho ‘Basis of 
Joannes Secundus Nicolnius, ’ are reprinted 
in Bohn’s Classical Library. 

Nott seoms to lmvo aided John Mathew 
Guteh[q,v.] in preparing a reprint of Witber’e 
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■works. The undertaking was not com- 
pleted, but a few imperfect copies were 
issued by Gutch in 1820, in 3 vols, (cf. 
proof-sheets of the reprint of the Juvenilia 
m Brit. Mus.) Charles Lamb possessed a 
copy of these ‘ Selections from the Lyric and 
Satiric Poems of George Wither,’ interleaved 
with manuscript notes by Nott. The notes 
irritated Lamb, who annotated them in turn 
with such comments as 1 Thou damned fool I ’ 
‘ Why not, Nott P ’ ‘ Obscure ? to you, to 
others Not,’ and dismisses the ‘ unhappy doc- 
tor ’ with this final note, ' 0 eloquent in 
abuse I Niggard whore thou shouldst praise, 
Most Negative Nott.’ Mr, Swinburne, into 
whose hands came this doubly annotated 
volume, details Lamb’s strictures upon Nott 
with gusto in a paper entitled ‘ Charles Lamb 
and George Wither ’ in the ‘ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury ’ (January 1886). He characterises Nott, 
whose chief fault seems to have been a super- 
fluity of comment, ab 1 sciolist and pedant.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1826, pt. ii. pp. 686-8 (from 
Bristol Journal) ; Notos and Queries, 1st ter, x. 
27, 6th ser. x. 204, 6th ser. x. 287 ; Murk's Coll, 
of Phys. 2nd ed. ii. 397-8 j Bristol Gazette, 
28 July 1826.] W. P. C. 

NOTT, Sib THOMAS (1600-1681), 
royalist, born on 11 (or 16) Dec. 1606, was 
eldest son of Eager Nott, a wealthy citizen 
of London, a younger son of the Notts of 
Kent [Visitation of Gloucestershire , 1682-8, 
ed. Fenwick and Metcalfe, p. 126). Roger 
Nott, who was churchwarden of Allhallows 
Staining in 1621-2, suffered much for his 
loyalty during the civil war [Cal. of Com- 
mittee for Compounding ), But if the will 
(P.C.C. 363, Brent) of a family connection — 
Mrs. Elizabeth Parkins, formerly Sewster 
— may he credited, he acquired some of his 
property, notably that in Wiltshire, by fraud. 
He was buried at Richmond, Surrey, on 
24 Jan. 1670-1 (parish register; cf. his will 
in P. 0. 0. 79, Eure). His son was placed 
in 1618 at Merchant Taylors’ School (Regis- 
ter,^. Robinson, i. 96), whence he proceeded 
in 1622 to Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
graduating B.A. in 1626, M.A. in 1628. 
On 4 Sept. 1689 he was knighted at White- 
hall (MmOALi'n, Rook of Knights, p. 196), 
being then seated at Obdon, Worcestershire. 
In 1640 he bought the remainder of the 
crown lease of Twickenham Pork, Middle- 
sex, of the Countess of Home, but sold it in 
1669, about which time he purchased a 
house at Richmond (Cobbbti, Twickenham, 
p. 230). The committee for advance of money 
assessed him on 4 Oct. 1643 at 2502., and at 
20 01. on 17 Dec., for non-payment of which 
he was ordered to be brought up in custody 


011 14 Feb. 1645 [Cal. p. 256). On 17 Oct. 
1646 he petitioned to compound, pleading 
that he came in before 1 Doc. 1045, and ob- 
tained conditions from the county commit- 
tee, but could not prosecute his composition 
by reason of his debts ; he was subsequently 
fined 1,2672, [Cal. of Committee for Com- 
pounding, p. 1664.) He was again assessed at 
4002. on 1 Jan. 1647, was threatened with 
sequestration for refusing to pay in August 
1649, and finally obtained his discharge in 
May 1660, on payment of 602. During the 
civil war Nott was in constant attendance 
on the king. In 1647 he assisted in the at- 
tempt to promote a rising for Charles in 
Glamorganshire (Cal. of State Papei-s, 1645- 
1847, p. 692). A royalist demonstration at 
Twickenham in August 1649 was apparently 
inspired by Lady Nott [ib. 1649-60, pp. 290, 
293) ; at any rate Nott disclaimed all know- 
ledge of it, and asked the council of state 
to compensate him for the damage done to 
his property [ib. 1660, pp. 120, 143). At the 
Restoration Nott became gentleman-usher of 
the privy chamber to the king (Ohambdb- 
IATNB, Anglice Notitia, 1682, p, 102). On 
20 May 1G63 he was elected an original 
fellow of the Royal Society, but was ex- 
pelled on 18 Nov. 1676 for non-payment of 
Mb subscription (Thomson, Hist, of Royal 
Soc., Appendix iv. p. xxii). He died about 
18 Dec. 1681, in St. Margaret, Westminster 
[Probata Act Booh, P. C. O., 1682, f. 34), 
and was buried at Richmond on the 22nd 
(parish register). His widow, Anne, daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Thynne, was buried near 
him on 17 Nov. 1694 (26.) Li his will 
(P. O, C. 7, Cottle) he mentions three sons 
— Thomas (1638-1703), who was seated at 
Obden in 1682 Wash, Worcestershire, ii. 
450), Roger, and Edward — and two daugh- 
ters, Susan and Beatrice. 

His portrait was finely engraved in folio 
by R. White in 1678 ; it is now very rave 
(BvAJts, Cat. of Engraved Portraits, ii. 300). 
There is a copy of it by Richardson in 8vo. 

[Notes kindly supplied by J. Challenor C. 
Smith, esq. ; Howard’s Miscellanea Genealogies, 
new ser, ili. 233 ; Granger’s Biogr. Hist, of Engl. 
(2nd edit,), in. 415; Commons’ Journals, iv. 
519.] G. G. 


NOTT, Snt WILLIAM (1782-1846), 
major-general, commander of the army of 
Kandahar, second son of Charles Nott of 
Shobdon in Herefordshire, by his wife, a 
Miss Bailey of Seething, near Loddon in Nor- 
folk, waB born near Neath, Glamorganshire, 
on 20 Jan. 1782. His forefathers had for many 
generations been yeomen. At a school in 
Neath, where his father rented a farm, and 
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afterwards at tlie grammar school at Cow- 
bridge, Nott received an indifieront ele- 
mentary education. In 1794 his fatlier re- 
moved to tlie town of Carmarthen, became 
the proprietor of the Ivy Bush inn, and 
entered on the business of a mail contractor, 
lie also retained a large farm, in the working 
of which he was assisted by his sons, 

In 1798 Nott was enrolled in a volunteer 
corps formed in Carmarthen, and this led him 
to aspire to a commission in the army. A 
Bengal cadetship was obtained for him, and 
he ombarked in 1800 for Calcutta in the East 
Indiaman Kent. Aftor much hardship, con- 
sequent upon the capture of the Kent by a 
French privateer and the transference of 
the passengers to a small Arab vessel, Nott 
Anally reached Calcutta ; and on 28 Aug. 

1800 he was appointed an ensign, and posted 
to the Bengal European regiment at Bar- 
hampur. lie wns soon afterwards transferred 
to the 20th native infantry, and on 21 Fab. 

1801 he was promoted lieutenant. 

In 1804 Nott was saloctad to command a 
detachment forming part of an expedition 
under Captain Hayes of the Bombay marine 
against tho tribes on tho west const of 
Sumatra. lie distinguished himself in the 
capture of Moko. For a supposed breach 
of discipline, Captain Robertson, who com- 
manded tlie Lord Castlerongli, in which Nott 
sailed, plnced him under arrest and in strict 
confinement for four months, Robortson 
was a morchant captain who had boon raised 
to tho command ol a 60-gun ship, and was 
quite unacquaintod with military duty. On 
reaching Calcutta Noll demanded a court- 
martial, which was granted, and he was 
honourably acquitted; while Captain Robert- 
son, by the orders of tho Marquis "Wollesley, 
was censured and admonished. 

On 6 Oct. 1806 Nott married, and for some 
years led the quiet life of a soldier in can- 
lomnents. On 1 March 1811 he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of native pensions 
and paymasl or of family pensions at Barrack- 
pur. lie was promoted, captain-lieutenant 
on 16 Juno 1814, and captain on 16 l)ac. 
following. 

In December 1822 Nott visited England 
with his wife and daughters, his sons having 
already gone home for their education, ne 
stayed during his furlough at Job's "Well, 
Carmarthen, Ho wns promoted major in 
1828, and regimental lieutenant-colonel on 
2 Oct. 1824, upon tho augmentation of the 
army. On 26 Nov. 1826 he returned to 
Calcutta and took command of his rogimont, 
the 20lli nativo infantry, at Barrackpiir. 
Nott was every inch a soldier, and, although 
he had been so long employed in a meroly semi- 


niilitary berth, he brought his regiment into 
so complete a state ot efficiency and died 
pline that demand was made for his Berries'* 
to effect similar results in other regiments 
He was first transferred to the command of 
the 48rd native infantry, and afterwards to 
that of the 16th grenadiers, from which he 
was again transferred to the 71st native in 
fantry at Mhow in Malwa. He then ex 
changed into the 38th native infantry at 
Benares, and on 1 Dec. 1829 he was promoted 
to be colonel in the army. 

Upon the outbreak of the fii-Bt Afghan 
war in 1888, Nott was transferred to the 
command of the 42nd nativo infantry with 
a view to being placed in command of a 
brigade on active service. On 28 Juno 183d 
he was promoted major-general, and in Sep- 
t ember was appointed a brigadier-general 
of tho second class, to command the second 
brigade first division of the army of the Indus. 
Tho following month his wife died suddenly 
at Delhi. Nott was overwhelmed with grief 
lie sent his family to England. and proceeded 
to the rendezvous at Kam&l in a state of 
the groat ost depression. 

After tho arrival of the troops atFerozpur 
Nott was, on 4 Doc., appointed temporarily 
to command tho division of Sir Willoughby 
Cotton, who had succeeded Sir Ilenry Fane 
in the command of tho Bongal troops. Tho 
Bengal column moved on 12 Doc. along the 
Satlaj towards tho Indus, and thence by 
the Bolan Pass to Quottn. On 6 April 1889 
Sir John Keane [sue ICbame, John, fat 
Lord Kdaith] and tlio Bombay column joined 
the Bengal force at Quetta, and Kerne took 
command of tho army, Nott resumed his 
brigade command, and, much to his regiet 
ana in spite of his protestations, he was left 
with his Brigade at Quetta in order to allow 
queen’s officers, although junior to himself 
as gonorals, to go on to Kabul. He was 
ordered to exorcise general superintendence 
and military contiol within the province of 
Sli&l. The force ot Quetta woe gradually 
strengthened, and by tho beginning of July 
1839 Nott had with him four regiments of 
infantry, a few troops of cavalry and lioise 
artillery, and a company of European urtil- 
lory, with a complement of engineers and 
sappers and miners. 

On 16 Oot. Nott was ordered to com- 
mand the troops at Quotta and Kandahar. 
Under instructions from Koone,lie advanced 
with half his brigade to Kandalmr, where he 
arrived on 18 Nov. In April 1840, under 
orders from Cotton, who had now succeeded 
Koane in chief command, Nott sent on ex- 
pedition, undor Cap tai nW , Anderson, against 
the Qliilzais,whohad assembled in consider- 
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able force in tlio neighbourhood of Kaliit-i- 
G-hilzai, with the view of cutting the com- 
munication between Kandahar and Kabul. 
The expedition was successful, and the Ghil- 
zais were defeated at Tazi. Cotton further 
sent a force from Kabul to meet Nott, and 
under his orders to endeavour to prevent any 
concentration of Ghilzais and to destroy the 
forts on the route. This was successfully 
accomplished, and the rebel chiefs either 
submitted or fled to the hills, and Nott re- 
mained in camp at Hiilan Hobart settling 
the country. 

In July Nott left Captain ‘Woodbum with 
a small force at Hiilan Robart, and himself 
returned to Kandahar with tho main body. 
On the way he learned that Kalat was in 
rebellion. He at once proceeded to put the 
defences of Kandahar and Quetta in as good 
a state as he could; and on 9 Sept., in 
obedience to orders from Kabul, moved from 
Kandahar to Quetta, and on 25 Oct. arrived 
at Mastung. He then marched on Kalat ; 
hut, on his approach, the enomy evacuated 
the fortress, and Nott entered it on 8 Nov. 
1840. Having placed Colonel Stacey in 
political charge at Kalat, Nott returned to 
Quetta, and on 18 Nov. marched to Kanda- 
har. He received the thanks of parliament 
and of the East India Company for his ser- 
vices. 

On 18 Feb. 1841 Major Kawlinson, the 
political agent at Kandahar, reported to Nott 
that political relations had been broken off 
with the Herat government. It was neces- 
sarv to crush the rebellion in Zamin Dawar, 
and despatch a force to the Halmand, to co- 
operate with the garrison of Girishk and to 
prevent Akhtar Khan from marching on 
Kandahar. Nott drew in troops from the 
Quetta district to Kandahar and sent a 
force to Girishk. Akhtar Khan submitted. 

On 28 June 1841 Nott was appointed to 
command the second infantry brigade in 
Afghanistan. Successful expeditions were 
sent out bv Nott in June to Girishk, and in 
Julvto Siltandarabad, on the right bank of 
the Halmand. InSeptemher he himself com- 
manded a force against tho refractory chiefs 
of Zamin Dawar, Tiiln, and Derawat, aud, 
having brought the chiefs to a souse of their 
duty, returned to Kandahar on 1 Nov. On 
8 Nov. 1841, in obedience to instructions from 
headquarters, he sent Maclaren’s brigade back 
to India j but they had not proceeded far 
when tidings came from Kabul of the rising 
of the Afghans there. Nott recalled Mac- 
laren’s brigade, and, in obedience to orders 
received from Major-general Elphinstone, 
who had succeeded Cotton in command of 
the force in Afghanistan in the previous 


March, sent the brigadetowards Kabul. Nott 
called in all the troops left at Derawat and 
Nish, and those encamped at Zamin Dawar. 
He strengthened the post at Girishk, and took 
precautions against any rising in and about 
Kandahar. Maclaren’s brigade was Boon com- 
pelled to return to Kandahar on account of 
the severity of the weather. 

On 18 Jan. 1842 the command was con- 
ferred upon Nott of all troops in Lower 
Afghanistan and Sind, as well 6 b the control 
of the political officers in those countries. On 
12 Jan. 1842 Softer Jang, Atta Muhammad, 
and others advanced within a short distance 
of Kandahar. Nott moved out of the city 
with five and a half regiments of infantry, 
the Shah’s 1st cavalry, a party of Skinner’s 
horse, and sixteen guns. After a march of 
four hours over a rough country he came in 
sight of the enemy, some fifteen thousand 
strong, drawn up in a formidable position 
on the right hank of the Argand-ab, with a 
morass on their flank, which made it difficult 
to get at them. Nott crossed the river and 
opened fire with hie artillery, and in twenty 
minutes dispersed the enemy, who, owing to 
the protection afforded by the position, were 
enabled to effect a retreat with small loss. 
After thiB affair the camp of the Duranis 
became the nucleus of rebellion. 

On 81 Jan. 1842 Nott hoard of the mur- 
der of Macnaghten at Kabul. In February 
be was solicitous for the safety of Kalat-i- 
Ghilzai and the citadel of Ghazni. The 
enemy had captured the city of Ghazni in 
December 1841, and driven the garrison into 
the citadel. On 21 Feb. 1842 orders came 
to Kandahar from General Elphinstone at 
Kabul that the troops at Kandahar and 
Knlat-i-Ghilzai were to return to India. Nott 
decided that, Elphinstone having written 
under coercion, the Kabul convention was 
not binding on the officer in command at 
Kandahar, and that he would remain where 
he was, pending definite instructions from 
Calcutta. Sole, at Jalalabad, had received a 
similar letter from Kabul, and had replied in 
the same spirit. News of the fate of Elphin- 
stone’s army retiring from Kabul reached 
Nott immediately after, and he at once wrote 
to the government of Indio, pressing upon it 
the necessity of holding on both at Jalalabad 
and Kandahar with a view to advancing 
later upon Kabul and punishing the mur- 
derers of Macnaghten. He added that he 
would not himself budge without express 
instructions to do so. Nott now ordered all 
Afghans in Kandahar, some six thousand in 
number, to leave the city, and posted up a 
proclamation on 27 Feb. denouncing S after 
Jang and his Durani followers. In the be- 
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ginning of March the enemy, twelve thou- river. The governor-general, in oiToffidai 
sand strong, having approached Kandahar, despatch dated 26 June 1842, sent him honrh 
Nott marched out on the 7th with a strong congratulations. ' 


column, drove them across the Tarnak and 
Avgaml-ab rivers, and dispersed them, his 
want of cavalry alone saving the main body 
from destruction, But when Nott was some 
thirty miles from Kandahar tlio enemy made 
a flank march with a strong detachment 
upon Kandahar. Endeavouring to storm 
the city, they obtained possession of one of 
the gates ; but they were repulsed with great 
loss by tho troops in gairison, under Major 
Lane, on 11 March 1842. 

On 16 March Colonel Palmer was com- 
pelled to make terms at Ghazni. Treachery 
followed, and, while many of his force wore 
killed and many sepoys made slaves, he and 
some of the officers were eventually carried 
off hy the Afghans as prisoners to Bamian. 
On 22 March Major-general (afterwards Sir) 
Itichard England [q. v.] arrived with rein- 
forcements at One tin. Ho moved from 
Quetta on the 2filli, nnd, meeting with a ro- 
verse at Jlaikalzai, had to fall back again on 
Quotln. Nott was deeply concerned for the 
loss of Ghazni and tho "repulse of Qonoral 
England. But he was without money to pay 
Ids troops— four months’ arrears of pay were 
due— and he was destitute of medicine and 
ammunition. Consequently he could not 
move. ITo sent stringent orders to England 
to bring his force at once 1 o Kandahar by the 
Kojak Pass, and ho sont a brigade of in- 
fantry, with horse artillery and cavalry, to 
the northern end of the pass, to insure the 
safety of the pass. England joined him in 
Kandahar early in May. Lord Ellenborough 
[see Law, Edwahu, Emil oe Ellustbouottoh], 
the new governor-general, who had arrived 
in February, waa at first in favour of a 
policy of retreat. He appointed Pollock to 
the chief command of the army in Afghan- 
istan, and directed him to relievo Sale at 
Jalalabad. At the same time lie corre- 
sponded freely with Nott, whom ho allowed 
to maintain his position. 

"While a largo force had been despatched 
by Nott to withdraw the garrison of Knlat- 
i-Gliilzai, Alchlnr Khan, tlio Zainin Biiwar 


On 22 July Nott received from the sever 
nor-general orders to withdrawfrom Afghan 
istan, with the permission to do so either bv 
the Quetta route or round by Ghazni, Kabul 
and Jalalabad. Nott did not hesitate. He 
determined to march with a small, compact 
and well-tried force upon Ghazni and Kabul’ 
and to send General England back to India 
by Quetta and Saklmr. General Pollock at 
once communicated with Nott, and it waa 
arranged that, they Bliould meet at Kabul 
On learning Nott’s decision, Lord Ellen- 
borongh threw himself into the forward 
movement, and did all he could to assist it. 
lie directed Nott to bring away from Ghazni 
Ilia club nnd mace of Mahmud of Ghazni and 
tho gates of tho tomplo of Somnat. 

By tho end of July Nott had completed 
his preparations. lie transferred the Sind 
command to General England, and saw him 
stnrt with his column for India on 8 Ang. 
Nott then moved slowly away from Kanda- 
har by short marches, aB he desired to give 
General England a fair start while he was 
within roach. On 30 Ang., as Nott ap- 

§ roaclied within forty miles of Ghazni, 
hamsh-ud-din, tho Afghan governor, met 
him at KdraMgli, near Gho&in, with twelve 
thousand men. After a short but spirited 
contest Nott completely dofeated tho enemy, 
capturing their guns, lonts, and ammunition, 
and dispersing them in every direction. 
Darkness alone prevented the complete de- 
struction of tho enemy’s infantry. Shameh- 
ud-din fled to Ghazni. 

On 6 Sept. Nott was before Ghazni, and 
during the night commenced the construc- 
tion of bottoms on. tho lull to the north- 
east : but at daylight on tho 6th it was 
found that the Afghans had evacuated the 
city, tho walls and gates of which, with its 
citadel, were destroyed so far as the means 
available and two days’ time would permit. 
Between three and four hundred sepoys, who 
had been sold into slavery when Palmer 
capitulated in March, wore recovered. Nott 
removed tho gales of Sammit from the tomb 


chief, assembled three thousand man and 
joined the forca under Saftcr Jang and Atta 
Mohammed on tho right bank of tho Ar- 
gand-iib. Nott moved out with a part of his 
force, leaving General England to protect 
Kandahar. IIo found the enomy on 20 May 
in possession of tho BabaWali Pass and the 
roads leading to tho camp. He attackod 
them vigorously, carried all their positions 
in gallant style, nnd drove them in confusion 
and with great Iobs across the Argand-ab 


of Sultan Mahmud, but the club and shield 
could not he found. A general order dated 
SO Sept, convoyed to Nott and Mb troops 
tho (hanks of tho govemor-gonoral for their 
services. 

Nott continued his march towards Kabul, 
and as ho approached Beni-Badam and 
Maiddn, ho found Shamsli-ud-din, Sultan 
Jan, and other Afghan chiefs, with an army 
of twelve thousand men, occupying a suc- 
cession of strong mountain positions directly 
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on his road. On 14 and 16 Sept. Nott's 
ttoops dislodged them, and they dispersed. 
Communications between Nott and Pollock 
were frequent and continuous. Pollock 
reached Kabul first, and when Nott arrived 
on 17 Sept, the British flag was flying from 
the heights of the Bala Ilissar. Nott en- 
camped a few miles from the city. The com- 
bined army remained at Kabul until 12 Oct,, 
when it marched for India by way of Jala- 
latab. At Gandamak Nott received a letter 
from Lord Ellenfrorough transmitting a copy 
of the general order issued on 21 Sept., ac- 
knowledging the splendid services of the 
army. This order very handsomely compli- 
mented Nott on his own brilliant victories, 
and notified his appointment from 30 Nov. 
following to the office of resident at the court 
of Lucknow, with title of envoy to the king 
of Oude. ‘I rejoice,’ wrote Lord Ellen- 
borough, ‘in the opportunity afforded to me 
by the vacancy of that office of marking tko 
high sense I entertain of the value of your 
military services, and of making known to 
the army and people of India that the situa- 
tion of greatest dignity and emolument under 
the government is deemed by me to be the 
due reward of a successful general.’ Nott 
gratefully accepted the proffered honour. On 
28 Dec. the army reached the Satlaj, over 
which a bridge of boats had been thrown, 
and the governor-general, the commander-in- 
chief, and their ataff, accompanied by several 
native chiefs, received the troops with every 
demonstration of honour. While being 
feasted and fdted at Eirozpiir, Nott, by direc- 
tion of the governor-general, prepared a 
memorandum on the carriage or transport 
department, which displayed knowledge of 
the subject and common sense. Before leav- 
ing Firozpur Lord Ellenborough presented 
Nott with a valuable sword in the namo of 
the British government. 

Nott now bade adieu to the army of Kan- 
dahar, and proceeded to Lucknow to take up 
his new appointment. Soon after he was 
installed at the court of the king of Oude, 
he was summoned to Agra by the governor- 
general to be invested with the order of tho 
G.O.B. He arrived on 11 March, and the 
ceremony was performed amid great splen- 
dour. A day or two after Lord Ellenborough 
sent Nott the Kandahar and Kabul medals, 
begging that he would wear them on his 
entry to Lucknow. On 20 Feb. the thanks 
of both houses of parliament were voted to 
the generals and their armies for the * intre- 
pidity, skill, and perseverance displayed by 
them in the military operations in Afghanis- 
tan, and for their indefatigable zeal and exer- 
tions throughout the late campaign.’ The 


vote was introduced into the Ilouse of Lords 
by the Duke of Wellington, who bore especial 
tribute to Nott’s merits ; while in the House 
of Commons Sir Robert Peel warmly eulo- 
gised him. ‘ During the whole of the time 
he was employed in these dangerous under- 
takings,’ Peel said, ‘ his gallant spirit never 
forsook him, and he dreamt of nothing hut 
vindicating his country’s honour.’ Lord 
Ellenborough, in Ins correspondence with the 
Duke of Wellington, expressed the opinion 
that Nott was superior to all the other 
generals. 

In June 1848 Nott married a second time. 
In October he had a recurrence of an illnesB 
which he had contracted in Afghanistan, and 
in the following year he was obliged to pro- 
ceed on leave to the Cape of Good Hope. 
After a few weekB at the Cape ho became 
so much worse that be was sent to England, 
whero he arrived in the summer of 1844. 
He received numerous invitations, but he 
was too ill even to go to Windsor, and he 
lived in retirement at Carmarthen. The 
court of directors of the East India Com- 
pany on 21 Aug. passed a resolution grant- 
ing an annuity of 1,0001. for life to Nott. 
In December tliB city of London bestowed 
upon him the freedom of the city. But the 
disease of the heart which affpeted him as- 
sumed an aggravated form, and, dying on 
1 Jan. 1846, he was buried on 6 Jan, in the 
churchyard of St, Peter’s, beside the grave of 
his father and mother. 

A full-length portrait of Nott, painted by 
T. Brigstocke, a Welsh artist, is in the town- 
hall of Carmarthen ; another by the same 
artist is in the Oriental Club, London ; and 
a third is in the town-hall of Calcutta. A 
portrait was also painted bvBenjaminRaw- 
linson Faulkner j_q. v.] for Henry Wood, and 
presented by that gentleman to the military 
college at Addisoombe. A statue, by Davies, 
in bronze was also erected at Carmarthen by 
public subscription, to whioh the queen con- 
tributed 2001. and tbe East India Company 
10 01, In order to procure a proper site in 
Carmarthen, several houseB near the town- 
hall were pulled down and a square formed, 
which has been called ‘Nott Square.’ The 
bronze for the statue was made of guns cap- 
tured at the battle of Maharajpiir, and pre- 
sented by the East India Company. 

Nott married first, on 6 Oct. 1806, at Cal- 
cutta, Letitia, second daughter of Henry 
Swinhoe, Fourteen children were the issue 
of this marriage, but only five survived him. 
He married secondly, in June 1843, at 
Lucknow, Rosa Wilson, daughter of Captain 
Dore, of the 3rd Buffs. 

Nott Was a self-reliant man, who, when 
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the opportunity offered, allowed a genius for 
■war. He was imhued with, a strong sense 
of duty, and was a strict disciplinarian. 
Neverthelesshe wae himself impatient of con- 
trol, and freely criticised the conduct of his 
Buporiors, with whom he was apt to disagree. 
Reserved in manner, he was intimate with 
few ; but to those few he was a true friend. 

[India OfflcoBecorrls ; Despatches ; Stocquoler's 
Memoir and Correspondence of Major-general 
Sir William Nott, G.O.B., with portraits, 1884, 
and Memorials of Afghanistan, Calcutta, 1843 ; 
Kayo’s History of the War in Afghanistan in 
1838-42, 1874; Lord Colchester’s History of 
tho Indian Administration of Lord JEllonborough, 
1874; Buisl's Outline of the Operations of the 
British Troops in Scinde and Afghanistan be- 
tweon November 1838 and November 1841 , with 
Remarks on the Policy of the War, Bombay, 
1843; Atkinson's Expedition into Afghanistan, 
1842; Abbot's Journal and Corresjiondence of 
Afghan War 1838-42, 1870; Byre’s Military 
Operations at Calm], 1841-2, &<■„ 1843; Have- 
lock's Narrativo of tho War in Afghanistan in 
1838-0, 1840 ; Hough’s Narrative of the Expedi- 
tion to Afghanistan in 1 838-9 (March and Opera- 
tions of tho Army of tho Indue), 1841 ; Kennedy's 
Narrative of the Campaign of tho Army of the 
Indus in 8ind and Kaubool in 1838—9, 1840 ; 
Outram’s Bough Notes of tho Campaign in 
Rcindo and Afghanistan in 1838-0, &e. 1840 ; 
Stacy's Narrative in tho Brnhoro Camp and with 
Goner.il Nott’s Army to and from Cabul, 8vo. 
Seramporo, 1814; Low’s Afghan War, 1838-42, 
&c. 187fi.] B. H. V. 

NOTTINGHAM, Earls op. [See Mow- 
bray, Thomas, first Haul of the second 
creation, 1366 P-1899; Howard, Oiiarlbs, 
first, Bart, of the sixth creation, 1686-1624 ; 
Finch, IIendasb, first Earl of the eevonth 
creation, 1621-1682; Finch, Daniel, seoond 
Ears, 1647-1780 ; Finoh-Hatton, George 
William, fifth Earl, 1791-1863.] 

NOTTINGHAM, WILLIAM or (d. 
1261), Franciscan, entered the Minorite order 
in his youth. Ilia parents seem to have huun 
in a good position, but even ns a hoy he 
played at begging for the love of God with 
his comrades. Ilis brother, Augustine, also 
became a Franciscan, entered the service of 
Pope Innocont IV, and was made bishop of 
Laodicea. William seems to have attended 
Grosseteste’s lectures at Oxford. He acted as 
vicar of Haymo, the English provincial, in 
1239, and was himself elected fourth pro- 
vincial minister in 1240. He was an earnest 
studonl of tho scriptures, and developed the 
educational organisation of the order in 
England during his ministry by sending 
lecturers from the universities to all the 
larger convents. In 1244 he went to the 


Homan court, and obtained a papal letter to 
restrain the proselytising activity of the Do 
minioans. He probably attended the gene^ 
ral chapter at Genoa at the same time* and 
experienced the hard fare of the FranciscanB 
in Rome. In 1240 the general, John of 
Parma, held a chapter at Oxford, and put to 
the vote the question of absolving (or 
posing) William of Nottingham ; the friars 
voted unanimously that he should he con- 
firmed. He was absolved in the general 
chapter at Mote, 1261. It was probably 
hero that he carried a decree, * almost against 
the whole chapter,’ in favour of rejecting 
Innocent IV'b 'Expositio Regal® ’ f 0I the 
earlier and more stringent ‘Expositio’ of 
Gregory IX. He waR then sent to the pope 
on behalf of the order, but at Genoa his 
sooius was smitten with the plague. Wil- 
liam remained by him to tend him, caught 
the infection, and died (about July 1261), 
Meanwhile the English friars, indignant at 
his deposition, had unanimously re-elected 
him. 

William appears in the chronicle of his 
friend, Thomas of Eccleston [seeEootmrox, 
Thomas ox], as a man of sound sense, con- 
siderable humour, and forco of character, 
hating crooked courses, a faithful friend to 
those in trouble, ‘ thinking nothing of in- 
curring the anger of the powerful for the 
sake of justice.’ Ho is not to be confused witk 
his namesnke, tho seventeenth provincial of 
tho English Franciscans, who flouriskei in 
1320. 

[Io wrote a commentary on the gospels, 
which is mentioned by Ecoleston, and was 
well known in tho middlo ages. It follows 
the ‘ Unum ox Quutuor’ or * Concordia Evan- 
gelistarum ’ of Clement of Llonthony in 
its arrangement and divisions. The com- 
mentary (inc. prol. ‘ Da mihi intellectual’) 
is preserved in Royal MS. 4 Eli; Laud, 
Miscell. 106; Morton Oolloge, 166 and 167, 
and elsewhere. 

[Monumonta Frimoiseann, vol. i. ; The Grey 
Friars in Oxford (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) ; Engl. Hint. 
Bsv. vL 743 soq.] A. G. L. 

NOTTON or NORTON, WILLIAM db 
Ul. 1346-1363), judge, was probably one of 
the Nottons of Notton, Yorkshire, whose 
pedigreo is partially givon by Hunter (South 
Yorkshire, it. 89i). In William’s time, how- 
over, tho manor had already passed into the 
hands of the Darcys. In 1343 Notton re- 
ceived lands in Fishlake, Yorkshire, from 
John do Wingfield, a grant which the king 
confirmed or extended m 1846. In the same 
year he appears as ft Icing’s sorjonnt; he at- 
tained to somo prominence in thiB capacity, 
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and his arguments are of frequent occur- 
ence in the year-hooks of Edward III. In 
1349 he was summoned to parliament (Dns- 
DAI 1 B 1 Chron. Series , p. 47). In 1352 he was 
granted lands in Litlmgton, Cambridgeshire, 
<md employed to inquire into the state of 
labourers, servants, and artisans in Surrey. 
In 1966 he was made a judge of the king's 
bench, and when on circuit in this and the 
following year was directed to remove the 
sheriffs of Oxfordshire and Northumberland. 
In 1358, being one of those who had passed 
judgment upon Thomas Lisle, bishop of Ely, 
for knowingly harbouring a murderer [see 
Lisle, Thomas], Notton was cited to answer 
for his conduct at the papal court at Avig- 
non; on his neglecting to appear, he was 
excommunicated. This did not, however, 
interfere with his judicial promotion ; in 1359 
be was on the commission for the peace in 
Surrey, in 1361 he was a judge of assize, and 
in the same year was made chief justice of 
the king’s bench in Ireland (Cal. Hot. Pat. 
p. 162). Two years later he was one of the 
council of Edward Ill’s son Lionel, then 
lieutenant of Ulster ; he died before 1372, os 
his name does not appear in the ‘ Patent ’ 
or ‘Close Rolls’ for Ireland in that or any 
later year. 

Both Notton and his wife Isabella were 
benefactors of the priories of Bretton, York- 
shire, and Royston, Hertfordshire, to which 
they granted the manor of Oocken Hatoh, 
near Royston, formerly in the possession of 
John de Yere, earl of Oxford. Copies, of 
Norton's seals are preserved in the British 
Museum, and his son’s are given in MSS. 
25942-4. 

[Cal. Rot. Pat. p. 162 ; Bolls of Pari. ii. 466 4 ; 
Cal. Inquis. post mortem, ii. 113, 168, 190; 
Kymar'sPcadera, Record ed. passim j Abb. Rot. 
Origin, ii. 212; Dugdale’s Chronica Series ; Add. 
MS. 6843, ff. 244, 247 ; Lascollos'B Liber Muns- 
rnm, i. iii. 5; Barnes's Edward HI, p. 551; 
Foss's Judges of England ; Hunter's South York- 
shire, ii. 391; Manning and Bray's Hist, of 
Surrey, iii. 95 ; Index of Seals.] A. E. F. 

NOURSE, EDWARD (1701-1761), sur- 
geon, son of Edward Nourse, surgeon, of 
Oxford, and grandson of Edward Nourse of 
St. Michael’s on Oornliill, London, was bom 
in 1701 at Oxford, where his father had prac- 
tised from 1686. He was apprenticed to 
John Dobyns, one of the assistant surgeons 
to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, on 6 Deo. 
1717, and paid the stun of 1611. 5s. on ap- 
prenticeship. ne was examined for his 
diploma at the Barber -Surgeons’ Hall in 
Monkwell Street, London, 10 Dec. 1726, and 
received a diploma under the common seal 
of the company, Before this date the can- 


didates had always entertained the court of 
examiners at supper, but on this occasion 
Nourse gave each examiner, and there were 
more than twelve, half a guinea to buy two 
pairs of gloves instead of the supper ; and 
this method of payment prevailed thence- 
forward. When Mr. Dobyns, Ms master, 
died, he was on 22 Jan. 1731 elected assistant 
surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, where 
he was on the staff with John Frelte [q. v.l, 
and afterwards with his own pupil, Pcrcival 
Pott Jq. v.] Hs was elected surgeon to the 
hospital on 29 March 1745, and became the 
senior surgeon before his death. He was 
elected demonstrator of anatomy by tho 
Barber-Surgeons, 6 March 1731, and held 
office till 6 March 1734 ; and in 1728 was 
elected F.R.S. He was the first surgeon at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital who gave regular 
instruction in anatomy and surgery, and his 
only publication is a syllabus of his lectures, 
printed in 1729, and entitled ‘ Syllabus tolom 
rem anatomicam complectens et prielectioni- 
bus aptatus annuatim habendis; nine accedit 
syllabus chirorgicus quo exhibentur opera- 
tiones quarum modus peragendorum demon- 
strandus.’ In these lectures he began with 
the general structure of the body, then treated 
of the bones in detail, then of the groat di- 
visions of the body, then of arteries, veins, 
and lymphatic glands ; next of the urinary 
and generative organs, then of the muscles, 
of the brain and sense organs, of the spinal 
cord, of the arm and leg, of the uterus and 
festus, and concluded the course of twenty- 
three lectures by one ‘ de oeconomia animali.’ 
He died 13 May 1761. 

[Original Minute Books of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital; Records at Barbers’ Hall; Young’s 
Annals of the Barber-Surgeons, 1890, p, 376 ; 
Thomson’s History of the Royal Society, 1812 ; 
Poster’s Alumni Oxonionses, 1600-1714 ; 
Works,] N. M. 

NOURSE, TIMOTHY (d. 1699), miscel- 
laneous writer, eon of Walter Nourse oi 
Newent, Gloucestershire, by his wife Mary, 
daughter of Sir Edward Engeham of Gunston 
Kent, was horn at Newent. Matriculating 
at University College, Oxford, on 28 March 
1665, he graduated B. A. on 19 Feb. 1667-8, 
was elected fellow of his college on 19 Jan. 
1658-9, and proceeded M. A. on 17 Dec. 1600. 
He entered holy orders, and became a noted 
preacher. An admirer of Dr. Robert South, 
he imitated him so successfully in his ser- 
mons and his action in the pulpit that South 
was sometimes accused of taking Nourse as 
his model. As bursar of his college for several 
years Nourse showed exceptional efficiency. 
He associated much with Roman catholic 
priests, and in 1672 became a convert to the 
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Roman catholic religion. Deprived of Ilia 
fellowship (6 Jan, 1673), lie retired to Ilia 
estate at Newont, where he devoted himaolf 
to study and the pleasures of a country life. 
During an illness in London in October 1677 
he sent for Dr, Simon Patrick, minister of 
St. Paul’s, Oovent Gardon, and, acknow- 
ledging his error in embracing the Roman 
catholic faith, desired to receive the sacra- 
ment in accordance with the protostant 
form. Patrick thereupon told him ‘ that if 
his disease was not desperate he would do 
well to consider of what he would do, and 
he would come to him tho next day.’ On 
Patrick’s second visit ho found Nourse in the 
same mind, and accordingly administered the 
sacrament to him. But, recovering from his 
illness, Nourse ropented of what he had done, 
and returned to his former opinions. ITe 
suffered much on the outbreak of tho popish 
plot, and died on 21 July 1609 at Newont, 
where he was buried, and where there is a 
monument to his momory. ELe married Lucy, 
daughter of Richard Harwood, prebendary 
of Gloucester. 

Nourse was a man, says Ifearne, 'of excel- 
lent parLs ... of great probity and eminent 
virtues,’ hut ‘conceited’ (Wood). lie had 
a good collection of coins, consisting of 682 
separate pieces, which he bequeathed to the 
Bodleian Library, ‘ in thankful remombranco 
of tho obligations ’ lie had to the university 
(Maokat, Annals of tha Bodleian , p. 168). 
He left to University Collego such of his 
books as wora wanting in tho college library, 
and 1207. in charitable bequests. 

Nourse published: 1. ‘A. Discourse upon 
the Nature and Faculties of Man, in sovoral 
Essays, with some Considerations upon the 
Occurrences of Humane Life/ London, 8vo, 
1680, 1689, and 1697. 2. ‘ A. Discourse of 
Natural and Reveal’d Religion, in sovoral 
Essays ; or tho Light of Nature a Guide to 
Divine Truth,’ London, 8vo, 1091. 8. ‘ Cam- 
pania Faelix, or a Discourse of tho Bonefits 
and Improvements of Husbandry . . . with 
some Considerations upon (1) Justices of 
the Peace and inferior Officers ; (2) on Inns 
and Ale-housos j (8) on Servants and La- 
bourers; (4) on the Poor, to which are 
added two Essays of a Country House, and 
of the Fuel of London,’ London, 8vo, 1700 ; 
2nd edit. 1706. Republished in 1708 with 
‘ The Oompleat Collier, by J. 0/ Ho is also 
said to bave written a book, which does not 
appear to have boon published, in answer to 
Daniel Whitby’s 1 Discourse concerning the 
Idolatry of the Church of Rome,’ London, 
8 vo, 1674. 

[Letters of Humphry Pridoanx to John Ellis 
(Oamd. Soe.), p. 31 ; Wood’s Athouse Oxon, ed. 


Bliss pp lxii, lxix, lxrv, lxxviii7irr« 
WoDdH History and Antiquities of the Tr*t 1 
of Oxford, it. ii. 880; Works of tt fi 
for March 1700, pp. 179-84; Wood’s ft! 
Times, ed. Clark, ii. 39, J43, 226, m m 
390, Hearne’b Collections, ed. Doble (both 8 ™ 
Oxford Hist. Soe.), i. 3, 40, 198, 287- pw 
brooko’s HtBtory of Gloucestershire, ii, 227 230 
Rudder’s Gloucestershire, pp, 664, 666 •'p S| 
net's Register and Chronicle, p. 698 • IWia" 
son's Agricultural Biography, p. 40 London'. 
Eneyol. of Agriculture, p. 1207; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. ; Notes and Queries. 5th Ben ;;; 
228,363, 354, 377.] W.A.8H 

NOVELLO, VINCENT (1781-18611 
organist, musical composer, editor and 
arranger, was born at 240 Oxford Ro^ 
(now Oxford Street), London, on 0 SW 
1781. His father, Giuseppe Novello, w,u 
an Italian domiciled in England, and Ins 
mother was an Englishwoman. He re- 
ceived his first, if not IiIb only, tuition in 
musio from a friend and fellow countryman 
of Mb fathor named Quollici, the composer 
of a Bet of ‘Chansons Italionnes.’ When 
quite young lie was sent with his elder 
hriithor Francis to a school at Hultmille 
nour Boulogno, which he left just as Franco 
was on the point of declaring war against 
England in February 1703. On his return 
he became a chorister at the chapel of tie 
Sardinian embassy in Duke Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, where Samuel Webbe was or- 
ganist. During this period, and after his voice 
broke, bo frequently acted as deputy at the 
organ for Wobbe, and also for Dnnby, then 
organist of the Spanish ombassy chapel; 
and in 1797, when barely sixteon years of 
ago, he was oloctod organist of the Portu- 
guese ombassy chapel in South Street, Gros- 
venor Square, in tho choir of which his 

five yoars, This post ho retained until 18S&, 
and was only onco absent from the organ 
bench during tho period. WMlo Novello was 
organist at the Portuguese ohapel, GeorgelV, 
attracted by his skill, offered him a similar 
post at the Brighton Pavilion, an offer 
which was docliueu on the score of numerous 
engagements which necessitated his constant 

E resonce in London. For twenty-seven years 
e held dassos for pianoforte playing at 
Campbell's school in Brunswick Square, and 
for twenfcy-fivo years at ITibbert’s at Clap- 
ton, in addition to teaching numerous private 
pupils, one of whom was Edward Holmes 
[ft- ▼•] 

In 1811 Novello produced his first at- 
tempt in that branon of art in which he 
made for himself a considerable reputation. 
It consisted of an arrangement of two folio 
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volumes of a ‘ Selection of Sacred Music as 
performed at tlie Royal Portuguese Chapel,’ 
and was dedicated to the Rev, Victor Fryer 
(2nd edit. 1826). In this work Novello dis- 
mayed much judgment, taste, learning, and 
industry. The expenses of engraving and 
printing the volumes were defrayed by him- 
self and this publishing experiment laid the 
foundation of the great publishing house of 
Novello & Oo. 

In 1812) during the time that the Italian 
Opera Company was performing at the Pan- 
theon, Catalan! being prime donna, Novello 
acted in the dual capacities of pianist and 
conductor, and in the following year, on the 
founding of the Philharmonic Society by 
J. B. Cramer, W. Dance, and P. A. Corn, 
Novello become one of the thirty original 
members; he also officiated as pianist for 
the society, and later as conductor. 

Novello was a constant reader of Shake- 
speare, and there still exists, in the posses- 
sion of his daughter, Mrs. Cowden-Olarke, 
the playbill of a private performance of 
'Henry VI,’ in which Novello, described as 
1 Mr. Howard,’ played the part of Sir John Fal- 
staff. Many celebrated figures in the worlds 
of art and letters were constant frequenters 
of the house in Oxford Street, including 
Charles and Mary Lamb, Keats, Leigh Hunt, 
Shelley, Hozlitt, Domenico Dragonetti [q.v.l, 
Charles Cowden-Clorke, John Nyran [q. v.J, 
and Thomas Attwood [q. v.] There is a son- 
net written by Leigh Hunt in which N ovello, 
Henry Robertson, and John Gattie are re- 
proved for failing to keep an engagement, and 
m the chapter on ‘ Ears’ in the ‘Essays of 
Elia ’ Lamb lias given an amusing description 
of the meetings at Novello’s house. From 
1820 to 1823 the NoveUos lived at 8 Percy 
Street, Bedford Square, when they moved to 
Shacklewell Green, and later to 22 Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden, subsequently settling 
at 60 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn. In 
or about 1824 Novello was commissioned to 
examine and report on the collection of musi- 
cal manuscripts in tho Fitzwilliam Museum 
at Cambridge, which led to his selection 
and publication of works by Oarissimi, Olari, 
Buononcini, Leo, Durante, Palestrina, and 
others. To this library he presented eight 
volumes of music which had been given to 
Mm by bis friend Dragonetti prior to liis 
departure for Italy. These volumes con- 
tamed motets by an anonymous and some by 
known composers ; duos and trios by Stra- 
della, the title-page of which is apparently in 
the composer’s autograph ; an oratorio, ‘Ban 
Giovanni Battista,’ also by Stradella; and 
a volume of verse anthems by Purcell, in the 
handwriting of one Starkey (Oxford, 1783) 


( Catalogue of Music in the Fitzwilliam Mu- 
seum, Cambridge, vols. 177-83, by J. A. 
Fuller-Maitlaud and A. H. Mann). 

After the festival at York in 1828 No- 
vello was permitted to copy some anthems by 
Purcell, the original manuscripts of which 
were in the York Minster Library. These 
manuscripts were shortly afterwards de- 
stroyed by fire, and but for the happy acci- 
dent of Novello having copied them their 
contents would have been irretrievably lost. 

In 1829 Novello and his wife went to 
Germany to present a sum of money which 
had been raised by subscription to Mozart’s 
sister, Mme. Sonnenherg, who was then in 
very straitened circumstances (cf. Life of 
Vincent Novello, p. 26). In the same year the 
Novellos again moved, this time to 67 Frith 
Street, the house in which Joseph Alfred 
Novello, their eldest son, commenced busi- 
ness as a music publisher by issuing a con- 
tinuation of ‘ Purcell’s Sacred MubM,’ begun 
by Vincent Novello in December 1828. This 
was completed in seventy-two numbers in 
October 1832, and ‘ was the first collection of 
music which Vincent Novello had edited for 
the service of a church outside the pale in 
which he had been educated’ (cf. Short Hist, 
of Cheap Musk, p. 6). It was followed by a 
‘Life of PurcelLby Vincent Novello. Fre- 
quent were the evening reunions at Frith 
Street of the most celebrated musicians and 
writers of the day. Among Novello’s pub- 
lished compositions is a canon, four in two, 
written in commemoration of one of these 
evenings which the eomposerhad passed in the 
company of Malibran, de Beriot, Willman, 
Mendelssohn, and others. In 1832 the Man- 
chester prize for the best glee of a cheerful 
nature was awarded to Novello’s ‘ Old May 
Morning,’ the words of which wore written 
by 0. Cowden-Olarke. In the same year the 
Philharmonic Society commissioned Novello 
to write a work to he produced by them, the 
result being a cantata, ‘ Rosalba,’ for six solo 
voices, ohorus, and orchestra. It was first 
performed in 1834. 

On 2 Jan. 1838 the first meeting of the 
Ohoral Harmonists’ Society, promoted by 
Novello from a number of seceaers from the 
City of London Classical Harmonists, was 
held at the New London Hotel, Blackfriars. 
Novello was also one of the founders and co- 
oonduetor with Griffin of the Classical Har- 
monists’ Society, which met at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern iu the Strand, He was 
a member of the Royal Society of Musicians, 
and he played the viola at the Festivals of 
the Sons of the Clergy at St, Paul’s, in the 
orchestra which the forty youngest members 
of the society had to supply. 
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In 1834 lie was organist at the West- inspiration. He was deficient in the critTT 
minster Abbey festival, at which his daugh- faculty j and of the eighteen masses snill 
ter Olara sang some of the soprano music, to be by Mozart which he published no ] 
He ocoupiod a similar post at the first per- than seven have been declared by lochelT 
formanco in England of Beethoven’s Grand be cither spurious or extremely douhtfiil 0 
Mass in D in 1846. In a letter concerning As an organist he roBe to eminence at 
the former festival Charles Lamb says : ‘We timo when skilful players were compora- 
heard the music in the abbey at Winchmore tively rare, and instruments vastly inferior 
Rill, and the notes were incomparably to what they now are. 
soften’d by the distance. Novollo’s chro- In the British Museum Music CataWue 
unities were distinctly audible.’ In 1834 the twenty-five pages are devoted to Novello' 
Novellos went to live at 60 Dean Streot, works. Among theso are, in addition to the 
whence they removed, first to Bayswator, works mentionod: 1. 'A collection of Mo- 
and subsequently to Craven Hill. From tetts for the Offertory, ’ &c., in 12 hooka 
1840 to 1848 Novello was organist of the 2. ‘ Twelve easy Masses,’ 3 yds f 0 ]' 

Homan catholic chapel in Moorflelds. In 1816. 3. ‘ Tho Evening Service,’ 2 Vols ' 
1848 Mrs.Novellowent to Romo for the bene- 18 books, 1822. 4. A collection of 

fit of her health, and later to Nice, where her masses by Haydn and Mozart found in the 
husband joined her in tho following year, library of the Rev. 0. 1. Latrobe. 6. ‘Pur. 
There they lived in retirement until 25 July cell's Sacred Music,’ originally published in 
1854, when Mrs. Novello died of cholera. five large folio vols., 1829, but subsequently 
For some years prior to his own doatli reissued in 4 vols. by J. A. Novello. Tie 
"Vincent Novello sull'ered from periodical manuscript copy of this work was presented 
attacks of illness, thought to have originated by the editor to the British Museum, 
in his grief for the loss of his third sou, 0. Immense collections of hymn- tunes, kyrW 
Sydney. lie died at Nice 9Aug.l861, within anthems, &c., by various composers. 7, ‘ Q 0 nl 
a month of completing his eightieth year. In vont Music/ for troblo voices, 2 vols,, 1834. 
1808 a memorial window, having for its sub- 8. A song, ‘Tho Infant’s Prayer,’ is worthy of 
,ject St. Cecilia plnying an organ, was placed mention beaause of tho enormous popularity 
in the north transept of Westminster Abbey, itonce enjoyed, one hundred thousand copies 
Novollo was of medium height and some- of it having boon sold. 9. * Studies in Me- 
what stout. The best extant portrait is a drigalian Scoring,’ 8 hooks, London, 1841, 
life-size oil-painting bv his son Edward, 10. Editions of Haydn’s ‘ Seasons,’ ‘ Orea- 
which has been engraved by W. Humphreys, tion,’ ‘Passione,’ &e.;of Handel’s* JudnsMao- 
and belongod to Novello’s daughter, Mrs. caboous,’ with additional accompaniments j 
Cowden Clarke. of massos and other works by Beethoven, 

On 17 Aug. 1808 Novello married Mary Spohr, Wobor, Cherubini, &e. 11. Pimo- 
SabillaHehl, whose father was German and forte arrangements of Spohr’s ‘Jessonda,’ 
whose mother English. By her he had eleven ‘Faust,’ ‘ Zerairo,’ &c.; Mozart’s ‘Idomeneo’ 
children, of whom Mary Victoria [see Surra,] and ‘ Figaro.’ 12. Tlireo principalsetsof organ 
married Charloa Oowden-Olarke[q, v.], while works, 8 vols. ; cathedral voluntaries, &c. 
Clara, born in 181 8, married in 1848 Count [Authorities quoted in the text, Georgian Era 
Gigliucci, and died at Romo 12 March 1908, (1888), iv. 629 j Grove’s Diet, of Music; Atho- 
having enjoyed a vast reputation before her nreum, No. 1764(1861), p. 226 ; Gent. Mag. 1861, 
marriage ns a singer; the son Joseph Alfred pt. ii. p. 388; llist. of Cheap Music, London, 
was his father’s successor in the publishing 1887, pp. 8,0, 11, 23 et soq.; Musical Timas ; 
house of Novello & Co. Hogarth’s Musical History, 1836 ; Diet, of 

Novello’s claim to a permanent place In AEuaic, 1824 ; Mary Oowden-Olarke's Life and 
the hiBtory of music in England is founded Labours of Vincent Novello ; private sources.] 
rather upon the excellence of his editions **• 

and arrangements of the works of othors NOWELL, NOWEL, or NOEL, ALEX- 
than upon his own compositions, By his ANDER (1607 P-1602), dean of St. Paul’s, 
labours and publications ho improved public Bocond son of John Nowell, esq., and eldest 
taste. His artistio aim was high, but he son of his father’s second marriage with 
committed somo errors of judgment — for Elizabeth, born Kay, of Rochdale, Lanca- 
example, the addition of extra voice-partB to shire, was born in his father’s manor-house, 
such national monumonts as Wilbyo's ma- Road Hall, Whalley, Lancashire, in 1607 
drigals. His original compositions testify to or 1608 (CntmTOif, Lift of Nowell, p. 4 ; ae- 
a considerable command over the intrioacios cording to W [litakbh, History of Whalley, 
of counterpoint, but they are academic rather p. 460, in 1606 1 to Fuixdk, Worthies, i. 646, 
than the spontaneous utterings of genuine in 1610; to Wood, Athena, i. eol. 716, in 
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1511). Laurence Nowell [q. v.], deanof Lich- 
field was a younger brother. Ilaving re- 
ceived his early education at Middleton, 
Lancashire, he entered Brasenose College, 
Oxford, at the age of thirteen, and is said to 
have been the cliamber-follow of John Fore 
Tq.v.] the martyrologist. He was not ad- 
S'ttedB.A. until 1626, was that year elected 
fellow of his college, proceeded M.A. in 
1640 (Boase, Register, p. 183), and in 1541 
or 1642 gave public lectures in the univer- 
sity on Bodolph’s logic (Strypd, Annals, 1 . i. 
307). Ilaving taken orders he was in 1643 
appointed master of Westminster School, 
where he introduced the reading of Terence, 
and on one day of every week read St. Luke’s 
Qospel and the Acts of the Apostles in 
Greek with the elder scholars. He was ap- 
pointed a prebendary of Westminster m 
1661 (Ln Nbvu, Fasti, iii. 861), received a 
license to preach, and ‘ preachod in some of 
the notablest places and audiences in the 
realm’ (Sthtm, u. s.) When Dr. John 
Redman [q. v.), master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, waB dying, Nowell attended him, 
and after lus death published a little hook 
containing Redmams last utterances on 
matters of religious controversy. Although 
the book was subscribed by other divines 
as witnesses, Thomas Dorman [q. v.l, a 
catholic divine, charged Nowell with falsa 
witness, wMcli Nowell strongly denied (ib. 
Memorials, II. i. 627 sq.) In the first par- 
liament of Queen Mary, wMch met on 6 Oct. 
1653, Nowell was returned as one of the 
members for Looe, Cornwall; but a com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the validity 
of the return reported on the 13th that hs, 
1 being prebendary at Westminster, and there- 
by having voioe in the convocation houBe, 
oannot ha a member of this house,’ and the 
election was accordingly annulled ( Commons' 
Journals, i. 27 ; Returns of Members, i. 381 ; 
Bunirnr, History qf the Reformation, iii. 611 ; 
TTat. t.aw, Constitutional History, i. 276). 
Nowell was a ‘ dear lover and constant prac- 
tiser of angling’ (Compleat Angler, pt. i. 0 . i.) 
and it is said that Bishop Bonner, seeing 
him catch fish in the Thames, designed to 
catch him, hut Francis Bowyer, merchant 
and afterwards sheriff of London, conveyed 
him abroad (Fuixun, Worthies, i. 647). After 
residing for a time at Strasburg he went to 
Frankfort, where, being desirous of peace, he 
took a leading part in the attempt to com- 
pose the religious disputes of the exiles in 
1567. He subscribed the 1 new discipline,’ 
which was presbyterian in character, and 
joined in defending it against the objections 
of Robert Horne (1619 P-1680) [q. v.j, after- 
wards bishop of Winchester, and others, 
von. xiv. 


But he was not bigoted, and on the doatli of 
Mary was one of the joint writers of the 
letter that the exiles remaining at Frankfort 
sent to the Genevan divines declaring that 
they were ready in non-essentials to submit 
to authority ( Troubles at Frankfort, pp. 62, 
110, 163 ; Sibtpe, Annals, 1 . i. 203), _ 
Nowell returned to England, and in July 
was appointed on a commission to visit the 
dioceses of Oxford, Lincoln, Peterborough, 
and Lichfield. Cecil had included his name 
in a list of eminent divines who were to re- 
ceive preferment, and in Deoember he was 
made archdeacon of Middlesex (Ln Nnvn, 
Fasti, ii. 330), and preached at the consecra- 
tion of four bishops, among thorn being Ed- 
mund Grindal [q. v.] of London, afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbury, who had ap- 
pointed him his chaplain (Life of Orindal, 
p. 49). In February 1660 he was collated 
to the rectory of Saltwood with Hythe, 
Kent, which he resigned the same year ; was 
given a canonry at Canterbury (Lb Neve, 
i. 637), and was appointed by the archbishop 
to visit that church ( Life of Parker, i. 144) ; 
he received a canonry at Westminster in 
June, wMch he resigned the next year 
(Nnwoorar, Repertonum, i. 49), and in 
November was recommended by Queen Eli- 
zabeth 1 for Ms godly zeal, and special good 
learning, and other singular gifts and vir- 
tues ’ for election ns dean of St. Paul’s, was 
elected, and was collated to a prebend in 
that ohuroh (ib. pp. 47, 216 ; Life of Orindal, 
p. 50). He was constantly appointed to 
preach at St. Paul’s Cross the ‘ Spital ser- 
mons,’ and before the queen, and had no 
small Bhore in the restoration of the reformed 
religion. One of his sermons in 1661 raised 
some stir, for Dorman misrepresented a sen- 
tence in it os a threat of violence against 
papists (Annals, 1 . i. 362). After the fire 
at St. Paul’s in June he preached beforo the 
lord mayor and aldermen a sermon that led 
the city to take immediate steps to repair 
the damage. He was by this time married; 
for Archbishop Parker wrote that if the queen 
would have a ‘married minister’ for provost 
of Eton, there were none comparable to 
NowbII (Life of Parker , i. 208). But the 
queen chose a celibate divine, William Day 
(1629-1696) [q. v.] On 1 Jan. 1662 the 
clean placed a new and richly bound prayer- 
book, with pictures of the saints ana mar- 
tyrs, on the queen’s cushion in St. Paul’s, in- 
tending it for a new year’s gift, Elizabeth 
mode the verger fetch her old book, and 
showed evident signs of anger. When the 
service was over she went at ones into the 
vestry, told the dean that he had infringed 
her proclamation against 1 images, pictures, 
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and Romish relics,’ and rebuked liim sharply 
(Annals, 1 . i. 408-10). Towards (be end of 
the year Qrindal collated him to the rectory 
of Great Iladham, Hertfordshire, which he 
found convenient, both because tho bishop 
had a house there, and because ho was able, 
when Grindal went to London or Fulham, 
to leave his wife with her children by her 
former husband in retirement there, and ac- 
company and live with tho bishop (Oherton). 
At Hadkam, too, he fished much in the Ash, 
and is said to liavo accidentally invented 
bottled ale ; for ho unwittingly left, a bottlo 
of ale in the grass by the riyorsido, and was 
surprised a few days later to find its contents 
effervescent (Fuller, n.s.) 

In January 1683 Nowell preached a ser- 
mon at the opening of parliament, which 
has been printed from a manuscript at Caius 
College, Cambridge. TTe said that, while no 
man ought, to bo punished for heretical opi- 
nions if ho kept them to himself, severe 
measures might ho adopted against those 
who ‘hitherto will not be reformed,’ and 
that those ought to bo cut off who sproad 
heresy, specially if it touched the queen’s 
majesty. This was taken by tho Spanish 
ambassador, De Quadra, to be an incitement 
to slay tho .Romanist bishops then in prison 
(Froued, History of liny land, c. xli., where 
lie Quadra’s interpretation is accepted, surely 
on insufficient grounds ; see the extract from 
tho sermon at tho ond of tho chapter, and 
the sermon itself, edited by Oorrio). Nowoll 
also touched on the decay of tillage, and re- 
commended the marriago or the queen. lie 
was chosen prolocutor of the lower house of 
convocation. During the sessions he with 
Sampson, dean of Clu'ist Church, and Hay, 

E rovost of Eton, presented to the upper 
Ouse a catechism which had beon approved 
by the lower house, and a committee of four 
bishops was appointed to examine it, and 
they appear to have been contented with 
the approval that it had already received 
(Jacobson, Preface to Novell's Catechism", 
Hbtlyn', History of the liefonnation, p. 332 1 
Burnet, Histonj of the Jleformatwn, iii, 
616). This catechism was the work of 
Nowell (Annals, I. i. 474; Oilueton treats 
the hook presented by the lower house and 
the book referred to tho commit) eo of bishops 
as probably distinct works, and both by 
Nowell, but this seems erroneous). Several 
alterations were made in it (ib. p. 626), and 
it was again presented to the upper house, 
but the prorogation came before it received 
formal approval. Nowell had a fair cony 
made of it, and sent it to Cecil, at whose in- 
stigation lie had written it, Cecil kept it 
for more than a year, and returned it with 


annotations (ib . ; Life of Grindal, m lss 
139). In this synod, in which the Thirty' 
nine articles wore passed, Nowell mined 
othors of the lower house in a request that 
certain ceremonies, such as the use of cose, 
and surplices, might 'he taken nway’ 6 nd 
others, as kneeling at the communion, miAt 
he made optional, and voted for six article^ 
of a kindred purport (Amals, 1. i. 600-0)" 
Though the queen favoured Nowell on a£ 
count of his learning, I 10 fell into some dis- 
grace in 1504. 'When preaching a Lenten 
sermon before her he spoke slightingly of 
the crucifix. O 11 tliis she called aloud to 
him from her seat, ‘ To your text, Mr. Dean 
— leave that ; wo have heard enough of that ’ 
Nowell was utterly dismayed, and was un- 
able to go on. l’arker took him home with 
him ami comforted him, and the next day 
Nowell wrote to Cecil defending his sormon 
in a manful letter (Wood ; Life if Parker 
i. 318, 310, iii. 94 ; Fnoura, History of Em. 
land, e. xliii), It was thought doubtful m 
Jniuiavy 1606 whether I 10 was yet restored 
to favour. Ilo endeavoured to compose the 


disputo about vostmcnls, and wrote apropo- 
sition callod by Parker ‘Mr. Newel's Pacifi- 
cation,’ to the offect that, their uso should he 
continued, hut that it was desirable that 
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Nowell answered it, and carried on a con- 
troversy with him (Bee 'below), which was 
continued in 1686 and 1587. The Roman 
catholics being strong in Lancashire, Nowell, 
himself a Lancashire man, wont thither in 
1 608, preached in different places, andbiought 
many to conformity (Annals, 1 , ii. 268). On 
returning to London ho attended tbs death- 
bed of Roger Aschnm (1616-1688) [q. v.], 
and preached his funeral sermon. In July 
1670, at tho request of the two archbishops, 
he published Ins larger catechism in Latin 
(see below). 

The Duke of Norfolk [see Howard, Teo- 
nas III, fourth Duke or Norkouc], then a 
prisoner in the Tower, was visited by Nowell 
m company with Foxo in January 1672. 
Nowoll visited him at other times, and at 
Easter gave the duke the communion, for 
which he afterwards requested Burgbleyto 
sand him an autedaied authority. Norfolk 
request od that tho dean might be with him 
at his end, and Nowell at tended him at his 
execution on 2 June ( Cal, State Papers, 
Dom. 1647-80, pp. 434, 488-40, 444 ; Sibtpb, 
Annals, It. ii, 401-6; Camden, Annulet, 
ii. 256). Liberally carrying out the last 
request of his brother Robert, attorney- 
genorul of tho court of wards, who died in 
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1569, and had, like himself, been brought up 
at Middleton school and Brasenose College, 
Cowell in 1579 endowed a free school at 
Middleton, to be called Queen Elizubeth's 
School, and to bo under the government 
of the principal and fellows of Brasenose, 
and further founded thirteen exhibitions at 
the college to be held by scholars from that 
school, or from the aehools of Whalley or 
Burnley, or in defect from any other school 
in the county. Moreover he put hoard floors 
in the lower rooms of the college, which had 
hitherto been unboarded. He was regarded 
as on authority on scholastic matters ; revised 
the rules of the free school of the Skinners’ 
Company at Tonbridge, Kent, and of tko 
grammar school at Bangor, Carnarvonshire, 
and advised Parker with reference to the 
foundation of his grammar school at Roch- 
dale (Cinntrow). He is said to have been a 
benefactor to St. Paul’s School (epitaph from 

{ late in Dtodaxh, History of St. Paul’s ; D, 
arrant, Moderne Protestant Divines, p. 250), 
but the reference is probably to the school 
attached to the cathedral, not to Dean Colet’s 
school (LurioW, Life of Colet, p. 169). He is 
also reckoned among the benefactors of Emma- 
nuel College, Cambridge, hut the nature of 
his benefaction seems uncertain (Chtjhton). 

Sitting as a member of the ecclesiastical 
commission in 1578, he signed the warrant 
for the arrest of Thomas Cartwright (1636- 
1608) [q. v.], and in 1574 was a commis- 
sioner for the trial of John Peters and Henry 
Turwert, two Flemish anabaptists who were 
burnt as heretics (Fcedcra, xv. 740, 741). 
His name was included in the new commis- 
sion for ecclesiastical causes of 1676 (Life of 
Grindal, p. 310). When Parker was at the 
point of death in. May 1676, Nowell wrote 
to Burghley recommending Grindal. then 
archbishop of York, for the see of Canter- 
bury (Cal. State Papers u.s. p. 497). He 
also wrote to Burghley in 1578 begging him 
to take measures for the preservation of the 
college of Manchester, then in some danger 
from the conduct of the warden (Annals, 11 . 
ii. 68). When the college was refounded in 
1578, Nowell’s nephew, John Wolton, after- 
wards bishop of Exetor, was constituted 
warden, and Nowell himself one of the four 
fellows. In 1680 he received from the crown 
a license of absence from Ms deanery and 
rectory in order that he might visit the 
scholars of Brasenose and the school at Mid- 
dleton, being commanded to inquire into the 
state of religion in Lancashire, and to preach 
on Sundays and holidays wherever he might 
be (Ohcetoit). His success in making con- 
verts from Romanism is said to have been 
recognised by the inclusion of his name in a 


lie’ of those who, if the jeauit plots against 
the queen succeeded, were to be put to death 
( Annals , n. ii 867). It was proposed that 
he should write an answer to the ' Decern 
Raliones’ of Edmund Campion [a. v.), the 
jeauit, but that work was undertaken by his 
nephew, William Whitaker. However, in 
August 1681, when Campion was in the 
Tower, Nowell, with Day, then dean of 
Windsor and afterwards bishop of Winches- 
ter, held a disputation with him, a report of 
which was afterwards published (see below), 
aud in 1682 he was named by the Privy 
Council as one of those fit to he employed 
to hold conferences with papists (Life of 
Whitgift, i. 198). An agent from Geneva 
having come to England to solicit help for 
his fellow citizens, he was directed by the 
council in January 1688 to apply to Nowell 
with reference to raising a fund (Life of 
Grindal, p. 416). In this year also the 
council placed the dean on a commission for 
the reformation of abuses in printing (Cal. 
State Papers, (Horn. 1681-90, p. 116). John 
Towneley (1628 P-1607), son of Nowell's 
mother by her second marriage with Charles 
Towneley, having been imprisoned at Man- 
chester lor recusancy, Nowell wrote to the 
council in March 1684 to beg that he might 
he sent to London, and that special care 
might be taken of his health (ib. p. 168; 
CinmTOW). Tbequeen having orderedBurgh- 
ley to acquaint Archbishop WMtgift of her 
desire that Daniel Rogers, a layman, should 
be appointed treasurer of St. Paul’s, Whit- 
gift imparted the matter to Nowell, who be- 
sides joining in a petition to the queen from 
the chapter against the appointment, and 
representing its illegality to Rogers, WTote 
to Burghley on 1 Jan. 1586 beseeching him 
to intercede with the queen that she would 
abstain from violating the statutes of the 
church (Life of Whitgift, i. 443-8, where the 
letter is given). His intercession was effec- 
tual, for the dignity was conferred on Richard 
Bancroft [q. v.], afterwards archbishop of 
Canterbury. In this letter Nowell spoke of 
the deanery as likely soon to be vacant ‘by 
his extreme age and much sickliness.’ So, 
too, in 1688 he requested the council that he 
might not be troubled further about some 
business as he was weak and sickly (Cal. 
State Papers, u.s.p. 489). In that yearhaving 
been collated to the first stall in St. Paul’s 
instead of the less valuable stall which he had 
previously held, he resigned the reotory of 
Hadliam. He preached at St. Paul’s Cross 
on the defeat of the Armada before the 
lord mayor and aldermen on 20 Aug., and 
again when the Spanish flags were displayed 
on 8 Sept. In October the queen granted him 

yt2 
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thu lira! canonryof “Windsor that should lull Thomas 1 tat clifl'e, 1 liird uarl of Sussex 11620“" 
vacant. No vacancy occurred until 1594, J583), by requesting Ilmt ho would prea f 
when Nowell was inalallod (Ld Nuvu, in. their funeral sermons. lie was the almoner of 
308). Having beon included in the new ee- Mildred, lady Bnrgldoy, a very charitahl 
clcsiaatical commisaion, ho assist ed in IQtlO woman, and was chosen by her husband to 
at the examination of Ralph Griilin, dean of preach at her funeral. Besides his beuefac- 

Lincoln, who was charged with preaching tionstoMicIdlotimSchoolundBrnsenoseCo]" 

i'also doctrino. II 0 was sent by the privy lego, ho gave liberally to the poor. In hij 
council, togothcr with Lancelot Andrewes private relations lie was affectionate and eare- 
[q. v.], aft erwards bishop of Winchester, then M for others, and engaged in long lawsuits to 
Jus chaplain, in 1 501 to confer with JohnUdnl protect tho interests of his stepchildren the 
and others, then under sentence of death for ‘ pooro orphans of Mr. Blounte.’ In pe rS(m 
sowing sedition, with a view to their pardon ho was slight ; his face was thin and rather 
(Life of Whitgift, ii. 97). On 6 Sept. 1595 pointed, his complexion delicate, and hie eye- 
lie was olocled principal of Brasenose College, bright. IleworoasmallboardandniouBtaclie 
but resigned in the following' December, after (Holland, Heraiolagia, p. 217). He lived to 
having on 1 Oct, been created D.D. with be the last of 1 ho fathers of the English re- 
seniomy over all tho doctors of the univor- formation, and was a link between the days 
sity (LuNuvu,p. 564; Wood), Hediud on of Oanmur and the clays of Laud (Jaoobbok; 
18 Fob. 1001-2, Having retainod all his fncnl- On ue'L'on). A portrait of Nowell engiaied 
ties to the last, and whs buried in Si. Mary’s in Ohm-ton's 1 Life,’ and described by Sim 
Chapel, behind tho high altar, in St. Raul's, tho ‘ original picture’ from ltoad. was in 1809 
By his will, of which an account is given by tho property of Dr. Sliorson; it represents 
Cuurton, it appears that I 10 was twice mar- Howell as wearing a broad-brimmed hat 
riod, tho first time to a widow, whoso nftino and has an inscription to the effect tint 
soems to liavo boon Blount, with children ho died 18 Feb. lUOL, aged 96, with the 
who were alivo in 1591; his second wife words ‘ Fiscal or homimun,’ referring to his 
being Elizabeth, widow of Thomas Bowyoi*, lovo of angling. Tliore is a portrait with the 
grocer, of London. Shu survived Nowoll, sanoo inscription in the hall of Brnsenose Col- 
and died in 1011 or 1012 , being buried at logo, and another in the BodleianLibrary, to 
Mundhmn, near Ohichoster (momunonial which ho gave books (Wood, Ewtorymii 
inscr. and par. rog. at Mnndliain). Nowell Antiquities of O.iforrl, 11. ii. 922). Another 
had no children by oithor of his wives. portrait in Chatham's Library, Manchester, 
Nowell was a polished scholar, a weighty presented by tho Rov. James Illingworthin 
and successful nroaclior, a skilful disputant, l(i9‘l,o.\hibits Nowell as wearing a skull-cap. 
and a learned tlioologian. Though tho cir- There are engravings in Holland’s ‘Ileroo- 
cumatancos of his early life iudinod him to logia,’ by Clump for Brasonose College, in 
Calvinism in doctrine, and puritanism in Ulutrlon’s ‘Life, and of Nowell’s monument 
matters of ordor, be loyally complied with with eJligy by Hollar in Dugdale’s ‘History 
the ecclesiastical settlement of Ifilizabolh’s of St. haul's,’ re-engraved by Basiro forChur- 
reign, and oven voluntarily allowed his ap- ton's book (as to tho hoadloss trunk discovered 
proval of certain observances, such as tlio in the crypt of St. Raul’s, and ongraved in 
keeping of holy days, that were disliked by Churton’s 1 Life ’ as a fragment of Nowell's 
tho presbyterian party. Nor does ho appear monument ftl ofligy, see Courr, John, deunof 
in any reaped to have fallen short, of tho St. I’aul’s, and L ui'TON, Life of C’olet, p, 289), 
standard of the church of England cither in Besides his catochisms noticed Inter, 
his toaoliing or his praclico. At tho samo Nowell’s printed works aro: (l)Abookcon- 
tirneho was always anxious (0 promote pence turning Redman’s liiBt judgment of ssverul 
bothin the churon and umoug his neighbours, points of religion. 1551 (not known ; Memo- 
and was a groat composer of privuto quav- riahj ii. 527, 628) ; (2) 1 An Ilomily . .. con- 
rels. Moditativo, os became a renowned corning tho Justice of God ... appoynted to 
angler, wiso in counsel, and grave in carriugo, bo road in tho time of sicknus,’ with (irindd's 
he was hold in high ostoom by tho foremost form of prayer (not known ; Anus, ed,Her- 
persons in church and state. Among men of burl ,p. 72 1 ; Life ofParicer, i. 261) ; ( 8 ) ‘Be- 
lottors bis reputation was groat; lnanyhooks proole written by A. N. of 0 book entituled 
were dedicated to him (Oiiukton, suot. ix), “ A Proofo of certain Artioles in Eeligionde- 
and among other panegyrists Baniabo Googo nied by Master J ewol, sot forth by Tho. Dor- 
[q.v.jaddressod versos to him. Manytostiiiud man, B.D.,’” 1566, 4to; (4) ‘ThcReproofeof 
to his piety by seoltiug consolation from him M. Dorman's Proofo... continued, '1566, 4to; 
when dying, and, as in the case of Frances, (5) ‘ A Confutation as wol of M. Dorman’s 
sister of Sir Hoary Sidney, and widow of last book ontit uled u ,l Dufonco,”&c.. 
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of Dr. Saunder’s “ Causes of Transubstantia- 
tion,”’ 1667, 4to ; (6) 1 A True Report of the 
Disputation . . . held in the Tower of London 
with Edmund Campion, Jesuite,’ 31 Aug. 
1681, 1683, 4to (Nos. 3-0 in Brit. Mus.); 
(7) Sermon preached 11 Jau. 1663, ap. Cate- 
chism, ed. Corrie (Parker Soc.) ; (8) ‘ Carmina 
duo in obitum Buceri,’ ap. 1 Buceri Scripta 


Anglicana,’ 
Life, p. 391 


8 


910 (reprinted in Orurtoh’, 

S ‘Carmen in mortem J, 

( .wrence Humphrey’s ‘Life 

of Jewell,’ 1673; (10) Commendatory verses 
in Cooper's 1 Thesaurus,’ 1666, and in Pork- 
hurst’s ‘Juvenilia,’ 1673; (11) Letters 

printed in whole or part by Strype and Chur- 
ton. There are manuscripts by Nowell in 
the Lansdowne MSS., British Museum, and 
at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and 
•Notes of his Sermons by a Hearer’ in the 
Bodleian, His manuscript theological com- 
mon-place book (fol.) is inChetham’s Library. 

Nowell published three catechisms which 
hold an important place in the religious his- 
tory of England. Some confusion has been 
made between them. In this attempt to 
exhibit their bibliography B. N. C. stands 
for Brasenose College, and when no place of 
publication is noted, supply London: (l)The 
‘Large Catechism.’ was written by Nowell 
1 at the request of some great persons in the 
church,’ not merely for the use of the young, 
but to he a fixed standard of doctrine in 


order to silence those who asserted that 
‘the Protestants had no principles ’ (Life 
qf Parker, i. 403). When Nowell sent the 
manuscript to Cecil in 1563, ho stated that it 
had been ‘ approved and allowed ’ by the 
clergy of convocation (Amah, I. i. 626). In 
its compilation he appeal's to have been in- 
debted to the ‘ Short Catechism ’published by 
the king’s authority in 1668, and to Calvin's 
catechism. The catechism of 1663 has itself 
been ascribed to Nowell (Memorials, n. i. 690, 
ii. 26). but should be ascribed to John Poynet 
fq. v.j, bishop of Winchester (Bald, Script, 
Brit. Cat. 8th cent. p. 92), Calvin's cate- 
chism is that referred to by Ohurton as H. Ste- 
phens's; Stephens was, however, only respon- 
sible for the Greek translation (Jacobboit). 
Nowell’s larger catechism was appointed by 
the university of Oxford to be read in 1678, 
and the study of it was enjoined at Cam- 
bridge by Sir Christopher Hatton in 1689, 
and Bancroft (afterwards archbishop) when 
each was chancellor (Wood, Annals). It was 
written in Latin, and was translated into 
Greek by Nowell’s nephew, William Whit- 
aker [q. v.], and into English by Thomas 
Norton [q. v.] The original manuscript, 
with the counter-signatures of the two arch- 
bishops, Parker and Grindal, written by a 


copyist, but with the author’s com ctions, 
is at Brasenose College, Oxford. It was 
published, with a dedication to the arch- 
bishops and bishops, under the title 1 Cate- 
ohismus, sive grima Institutio Disciplinaque 
Pietatis Christian ee, ’and has appeared in the 
following editions: (1) (a) 1670, 16 June, 
Reginald Wolf, 4to, contains no matter 
about confirmation, and has liBt of errata 
at end, in Bodl., Balliol Coll., B. N. 0.; 
(6) 1670, 10 June, reissue with confirma- 
tion matter, and without list of errata, 
Bodl. and Chetham’a; (2) (a) 1671, 80 May, 
Wolf, 4to, Bodl., B. N. O. ; 63) reissue same 

i 'ear, no further date, Bodl., B. N. C. ; 
8) 1572, Wolf, 4to, Bodl. and in 1844 the 
president of Magd. Hall, Oxf. (Jacobson); 
(4) 1673, Wolt, the first edition with 
Whitaker's Greek text, Greek dedication to 
Cecil, and iambics to reader, 8vo, Brit. Mus., 
Bodl., B. N. C., elsewhere ; (6) 1674, J. Day, 
4to, Bodl., B. N. 0. ; (6) 1670, J. Day, 4to, 
B. N. 0. (7) 1677, J. Day, with a second 
Greek edition, 12mo (Lowndes). Strype 
(Annals, 1 . i. 626) notes an edition of 1678, 
hut this is not known, and is held to he 
doubtful (but see AMns,ed. Herbert, p. 1653); 
(8) 1680, J. Day, 4to, Bodl., Magd. Coll. 
Oxf.; (9) 1690, 8vo (Lowndes); (10) 1603, 
8vo (Lowndes) ; (11, 13) in Randolph’s ‘ En- 
chiridion Theologicum,’ 1st ed. vol. ii. 1792, 
12mo, 2nd cd. vol. i. 1812, 8 vr ; (12) 1796, 
Oxf., 8vo, edited by Dr. William Cleaver 
[q. v.], then bishop of Chester, for the use of 
undorgradufttes at B. N. C., and candidates 
for orders in the diocese of Chester ; (14) In 
‘ Collectanea Theologica,’ 1816, 12mo, edited 
by W. W ileon, for use at St. Bees ; (15) with 
other matter in a catechism by Dr. Mill, Sib- 
pur, India, 1826, 8vo; (16) 1830, 12mo, with 
Cleaver’s notes ; (17, 18) 1836, Oxf.,8vo, ed. 
William Jacobson [q. v.] with ‘Life of 
A. N.,’ 2nd ed. 1844, 8vo. 

The English translation of the ‘Larger 
Catechism ’ with title ‘ A Catechisme or first 
Instruction and Learning of Christian Reli- 
gion, by T. Norton,’ was published : (1) 1670, 
J. Day, 4to, in Bodl., B. N. C. ; (2) 1671, 
J. Day. 4to, Brit. Mus., Bodl., B. N. 0, ; 
(8) 1673, J. Day, 4to, Brit. Mus., Bodl.; 
(4) 1676, J. Day, 4to, Brit. Mus., Bodl., (6) in 
‘ Fathers of the English Church,’ vol. vlii. 
edited by Legh Richmond, 1807, 8vo; 
(6) 1846, by Prayer-book and Homily Soo., 
8vo ; (7) 1861, 12mo ; (8) 1863, Cambridge, 
ed. Come, with sermon of 11 Jan. 1663, for 
Parker Soc., 8vo. Also in Welsh, 1809, 
Cleaver’s edition, Dinbyeh, 12mo. 

In the preface to his larger catechism, 
Nowell declared his intention of bringing 
out an abridgment of it as soon as possible. 
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Accordingly in tlie same year lie published 
bis (2) ‘ Middle Catechism,’ with the title 
1 OhristianmPietatis primalnslitulio ad usum 
Scbolarum.’ It was dodicalod to the arch- 
bisbops and bishops, is written in Latin, and 
was translated into Grade by Whitaker, and 
into English by Norton. Tbe Iroquont edi- 
tions oi tbe seventeenth century testify to 
tbe importance attached to it by the puritan 
divines; those that are known are: (I) 1670, 
4to, no copy traced (Lownd.bs, Jacobson) ; 

(2) 1576, John Day with Whitaker's Greek 
translation, 8 vo, m Brit, Mns., B. N. 0., 
Ohethain, and imperfect, Trin. Ooll. Oamb. ; 

( 8 ) 1677, J. Day, with Greek translation, 
ovo, Brit. Mus., Bodl., B. N. 0.; (4) 1678, 

J. Day, with Grook translation, 16mo, Bodl., 

B. N. 0. ; ( 6 ) 1681, J. Day, 12mo,Brit. Mus. ; 

( 6 ) 1686, John Wolf for .Richard Day, 12mo, 

B. N. 0.; (7) 1696, John Windet, 12rao, 
Bodl. ; ( 8 ) 1598, J. Wiudet, ISmo, B. N. 0 . 5 

(9) 1610, 8 vo, Bodl.; (10) 1016, 8vo, Bodl.; 
(11) 1626, 8 vo, Brit. Mus. ; (12) 1626, Cam- 
bridge, 8 vo, Chetbam ; (13) 1030, 8 vo, Brit . 
Mus. ; (14) 1633, Cambridge, 12mo, B. N. G.; 
(16) 1686, Oambridge, 8 vo, Brit. _ Mus. j 
(16) 1688, ‘pro soeietato stutionarioru®,’ 
with Greek, 12mo, B. N. 0. ; (17) 1678, with 
Greek, 12mo, Brit. Mus. ; (18) 1687, with 
Greek, Bodl., Magd. Coll. Oxf.; (19) 1701, 

* pro societ. stationar. with Greek, 12mo, I Jrit. 
Mus., B. N. 0.; (20) 1796, Oxford, edited 
by Dr. W. Oleavor, 8 vo; (21) 1817, edited 
by W. Wilson, for use at St. Boos, 12nio. 

Norton’s translation of tho ‘ Middle Cate- 
chism,’ with title ‘ A Oatochisme or Institu- 
tion of Christian Religion to he learned of 
all youth next after the little catechisms »p- 
poynted m tbe Booke of Common Prayer,’ 
has a special dedication by Nowell to tbe 
archbishops and bishops. It was published : 

(1) 1572, John Day,12mo, Bodl., also a copy 
without dalo B. N. 0. ; ( 2 ) 1677, J. Day, 8 yo, 
Bodl. ; (3) 1679, J. Day, 8 vo, B. N. 0. ; 

(4) 1688, J. Day, 8 vo, Bodl. ; ( 6 ) 1609, 8 vo, 
Bodl. ; (0) 1614, * for tbe compunie of tbe 
stationers,’ 12mo, B. N. O.j (7) 1038, 8 vo, 
Brit. Mus., Bodl. ; ( 8 ) 1716, an independent 
translation with title ‘ Tlio Elements of Chris- 
tian Pioty, being an Explanation of tbe Com- 
mandments,’ &C;, 12mo (CirxraTON, pp, 198, 
194) ; (9) 1818, Bristol, in ‘ Church of Eng- 
land Tracts,’ No, 30, bound in collected 
tracts, vol. it., 12mo; (10) 1851, by Prayor- 
book and Homily Society, 8 vo. 

Nowell’s third or ' Small Oatecbism ’ is be- 
lieved by Olvurton to be referred to in tho 
king's lotlor prefixed to the catechism of 
1668, as ‘ the other brief cateohism which we 
have already set forth.’ Ohurton does not 
consider it probable that these words roibr 
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to the catechism in the Book of~(Wl 
Prayer, hut his reason for this opinion do» 
not seem obvious. An examination ofNowefi’ 
‘small’ eatochism in the edition of 1571 
shows, as Ohurton himself, who had seen ■ 
Inter edition, points out in his app endix 
that it is in no way different from tlie church 
catechism save t liat after each command- 
ment it has tho words ‘ miserere nostri ’ &e" 
that after the ‘ Duty to your neighbour’ are 
inserted several questions andanswersonthe 
duties of subjects, children, servants, parents 
See., and that the part on the sacraments 1 ,’ 
much longer. The ‘ email ’ cateohism has n 
preface signed A. N., and in Whitaker’s dedi- 
cation of the Greek version of the 1 middle' 
catocliism to Nowell, 1676, lie says that 
Nowell had composed threo catechisms, and 
that having already translated two he wa s 
now presenting tho author with a translation 
of the third. All throe catechisms are there- 
fore Iroatod by Whitaker and by Nowell 
himself as alike Nowell’s work. Isnak 'Wal- 
ton, moreovor, speaks of Nowell (circal653) 
as ‘ the good old man ’ who mado 1 that good, 
plain, unporploxed catocliism printed in our 
good old sorviuo-hook.’ It seems clear then 
that Nowell was the author of tho first part 
of the church cal ecliism now in use, which 
was first published in the prayer-book of 1640 
as part ol tlio rito of confirmation, tke later 
portion on tho sacraments afterwards (1604) 
added, as is generally hold, by Bishop Overall 
having boon induced and otherwise altered 
from Nowoll’s ‘ small ’ catechism. Thissmoll 
catechism was translated like the two others, 
into Grook and English, and was published 
in Lut in with tho t itle ‘ Cateehismus parvus 
puoris primum Latino qui ediscatur, pro- 
pouendus iusoliolis:’ (1) 1672, not known 
(Oiujuton) ; (2) 1674 (by John Day), on the 
baek of tlio titlu-pugc a woodcut of hoys at 
school, and a quotation from Isocratas, with 
Whitaker’s Greek version, 12mo, in Balfiol 
Ooll. ; (3) 1578 (by J. Day, 8 vo), not traced 
(Ames, ed. Ilorbert and Dibdin, iv. 1S0».); 
(4) 1684, with Whitakor’s Greek, 8 vo,Bodl. ; 
( 6 ) 1619_, 12ino, B. N, 0. ; ( 6 ) n. d. Latin only, 
part of title-page lorn away (by T. C.Lona., 
8 vo), Balliof Ooll. ; (7) 1633, with Greek, 
8 vo, Bodl. ; ( 8 ) 1687, for the use of St. Paul's 
School, 8 vo (Ouubton, App. viii.) Norton's 
English translation with title, ‘The Little 
Oatechiamo:’ ( 1 ) 1677, 12mo, not traced 
(TANNim) ; (2) 1682, Ilichard Day, 12mo, 
Bodl. ; ( 8 ) 1587, 8 vo, not traced (Tanhdb; 
Wood). 

[Oliurton's Lifo of Nowoll; Wood’s Athena 
Oxon. 1 . cols. 716-0 (Bliss) j Wood’s Hist, and 
Antiq, 11 , ii. 022, OBd, nr. 380, 383, 389 (Gutch); 
Biog. Brit. v. 3267 , Holland's Ilorwologia, p, 
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217 • D. Lupton’s Moderns Prot, Divinss, p. 250 ; l 
Fullii's Worthies, i. 547 (Nichols) , Fullor’s Oh. 1 
Hist. ii. 509, iv. 179, v. 256 (Brewer) ; Foxe's , 
Acts and Mon. vi. 267, 269, 272 (Townsend) ; | 
Troubles at Frankfort, pp. 62,116, 1G3; Strype’a 
Annals, 1 . i- 153, 228, 247, 288, 297, 306-8, 
352, 401, 408-10, 473, 504, 625-8, ii. 113, 247- 
249, 258, II. i. 863, 419, ii. 357, 381, 481, lit. li. 
27, Memorials, u. i. 627, 590, ii. 25, 277, in. i. 
230 Cranmer, p. 460, Grindal, pp. 49, 188, 202, 
Parker 1 . 126, 193, 208, 318, 843, 359, n. 11, 17, 
Whitgift, 1 . 198, 444, u. 97 (8vo edit.); Com- 
mons’ Journals, i. 27 ; Burnet’s Hist, of Befor- 
mation, n. 864, 407, in. 511, 615 (8vo edit ) ; 
Beturn of Members, i. 881 ; Hallam’s Const. Hist, 
i. 27 6 (ed. 1883) ; Boase’s Kegister of Uoiv. of 
Oxf p. 183 (Oxf. Hist. Soo.) ; La Neve's Fasti, 
i. 63. ii. 330, 440, 449, iii. 361, 366, 398, 564 
(Hardy); Neucourt’s Bepertorium, i. 49, 54, 
82, 216 ; Walton’s Compleat Angler, pt. i. c. i. 
pp. 40, 41 (ed. 1775); Camden’s Annales, ii. 255 
(Heame); Cal. of State Papers, Dom. 1547-80, 
pp. 382, 434, 438-40, 497, 1681-90, pp. 115, 
163, 489 (Lemon) ; Fronde’s Hiat. of England, 
v. 283, vii. 80, 100, 256 (post 8vo edit.); Whit- 
aker’s HiBt. of Whalley, p. 460 ; Welch's Alumni 
Westmonest. pp. 2, 3 ; Lupton’s Life of Colet, 
pp. 136, 160, 239. For bibliography, chiefly in- 
lormation received from Mr. Falconer Madam, of 
the Bodleian Library, who generously lent his 
valuable notes on the bibliography of the three 
catechisms for the purpose of thie article ; also 
from Mr.W. T. Browne of Chatham's Library and 
from Mr. Evelyn Abbott, of Ball. Coll. Oxford ; 
Jacobson’s Catechismus, Pref.; Lowndes's Bilil. 
Manual, vi. 1710 art. Nowell; Ames's Typogr. 
Antiq., ad. Herbert, pp. 611, 647, 864,866, 662, 
677, 938, 967, 1618, 1668 ; Dibdin's Ames, iv. 
129, 130; Tanner’s Bibl.Brit. pp. 652, 668.] 

W. H. 

NOWELL, INCREASE (1590-1855), 
New England settler, born in 1690, was one 
of the patentees mentioned in the charter of 
the governor and company of Massachusetts 
Bay. He was chosen an ‘ assistant ’ in 1829, 
and became a very active and efficient mem- 
ber of the company. In 1680 he arrived in 
America in tnB Arbella with John Win- 
throp. He was appointed ruling elder of 
the church at Boston in August 1630, hut 
resigned that office in 1682 on becoming con- 
vinced of the impropriety of being a magis- 
trate and on elder at the same time, lie 
wasin consequence dismissed from theBoston 
pastorate, and became a founder of the church 
in Charlestown. He was a commissioner of 
military affairs in 1684. In 1087 he was 
one of those who refused to disclaim the 
charter, and for not appearing to answer for 
his conduct before the commissioners from 
England was outlawed (Felt, Eccl. Hut. of 
EewEngland, i, 275). From 1844 until 1649 
he was secretary of Massachusetts colony. 


Ho died in poverty at Bobton on 1 Nov. 1655. 
By his wife Parnell Gray (1608-1687) he 
had five sons and three daughters. In re- 
cognition of his services the colony granted 
1,000 acres of land apiece, in Cocheco coun- 
try, New Hampshire, to his widow and son 
Samuel. 

His eldest surviving son, Samuel Nowell 
(1684-1688), bom at Boston on 12 Nov. 
1634, graduated at Harvard in 1653, and was 
chaplain under General Josiah Winslow in 
Philip's war. At the great Narraganset 
swamp fight in South Kingston, Rhode Is- 
land, on 19 Dec. 1676, he displayed remark- 
able bravery (Mathek, Magmlia, bk. vii. ch. 
6, sect. 10). He was chosen assistant of the 
colony in May 1680, and in Oct. 1686 be- 
came treasurer. In 1688 he went to Eng- 
land on behalf of the old colonial charter, 
and died in London in September of that 
year. 

[Young's Chronioles of the First Planters, p. 
262, and elsewhere; Prince's Annals, p. 334; 
Winthrop'u Hist, of New England (Savage); 
BudingLon’s First Church in Charlestown, pp. 
31, 190; Hutchinson’s Massachusetts Bay, 2nd 
edit., i. 17, 22 ; Felt’s Eccl. Hist, of New Eng- 
land, i. 169 ; Savage’s Genealog. Diet. iii. 295; 
Mass. Hist. Soo. Collections, 3rd Ser., i. 47.] 

G. G. 

NOWELL or NOWEL, LAURENCE 
(d. 1676), dean of Lichfield, a younger son 
of John Nowell, eaq., of Read Hall, Whalley, 
Lancashire, bv his second wife, Elizabeth, 
born Kay, and brother of Alexander Nowell 
[q. v.l dean of St. Paul’s, entered Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, in 1586, and, desiring 
to study logic at Cambridge, migrated to 
that university, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1642. Returning to Oxford, he was in 
that year incorporated B.A., and proceeded 
M.A. in 1544. He is said at one period to 
have been a member of Christ Church (Tas- 
neb) j hut this is extremely doubtful. In 1646 
he was appointed master of the grammar 
school at Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire. 
Before long, however, articles were exhibited 
against him in chancery by the corporation 
of the town as patrons of the school for 
neglect of duty. Proceedings were stayed 
in February 1650 by an order from the privy 
counoil to the warden and fellowship of 
Sutton that he should not be removed from 
his place ‘unless they have found in him 
some notablo offence, in which behalf they 
were to make the lords privy thereto' (Acts 
of the Pricy Council, new ser. v. 226). On 
the accession of Queen Mary he took shelter 
with Sir John Perrot at Carew Castle, and 
after a time joined his brother Alexander in 
Germany. Having returned to England on 
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the queen's death, he was made archdeacon 
of I lerby in 1608, and received the deanery 
of Lichfield in March 1660, which ho held 
along with his archdeaconry (Le Nuvn, 
Fasti, i. 665, 677). fn the convocation of 
1603 ho voted with his brother Alexander 
for tho proposals for abrogating some church 
ceremonies and rendering others optional, 
and for tho six articles to the like effect, on 
which tho lower house divided (Stevie, 
Annals, 1. i. 600-6). In that year he was 
tutor to Richard de Vere, earl of Oxford 
(1660-1004), and was installed prebendary 
of Chichester. Ho also held tho rectory of 
ITaughton and Drayton Basset, Stafford- 
shire, and in 1606 received a prebend in the 
church of York. He was accused in 1670 by 
Peter Morwont [q. v.], a prebondary of Lich- 
field, of having uttered scandal about the 
queen and tho Karl of Loicest or, and answered 
the chargo in writing (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1647-80, p. 893). fn 1676 ho bought a house 
and estate at Sheldon, and sonio laud at 
ColeshiU, both in Warwickshire. lie died 
in or about October 1670, and it is thought 
was buried at Weston in Derbyshire. By 
his wife Mary, whoso former husband was 
named Glover, he left two or more sons — • 
Laurence, matriculated at Brasenose College, 
at tho ago of eighteen, in 1690 (Guiuc, 
Register of the University of Oaford, II. ii 
180), and Thomas — and throe dnughtorB. 
Ilo was a diligent antiquary, and learned in 
Anglo-Saxon, boing among tho first to re- 
vive tho study of tho language in England 
(Caxici)N', Britannia, col. 0), nnd having as 
his pupil William Lamhardo [q. v.], the 
editor of tho laws of tho Anglo-Saxons, 
with whom ho used to study when staying 
at one period in tho chambers of his brother, 
ltohort Nowell (d. 1609), attorney-general 
of tho court of wards, in Gray’s Iuu. 
Nowall loft the following manuscripts s 
(1) ‘ Vocabularium Saxonicum,’ an Anglo- 
Saxon dictionary, which passed successively 
to Lambarde, Somnor, and Solden, and is 
now in tho Bodleian Library, as is also a 
transcript of it made by Francis Junius 
(1689-1677) [q. Y.j; (2) A collection con- 
taining perambulations of forests and other 
matters (TnoKnsny, Mist of Leeds, p. 531); 
(3) ‘ Oollootanoa ’ in MS. Cotton, Vitell, D. 
viuj (4) 1 Excorpta qusodam Saxonica a.d. 
189-997 ; ’ (6) ‘ Excorpta, a.d. 1048-1079 ; ' 
and (0) ‘ VarioB luappro ohorographicra.IIiiior- 
niio, Soolito, Angliu^Walliio, 1 &c, — Nos. 4-0 
arc in MS. Cotton. Domit, xviii. ; (7) ‘ Gusla 
opisooporum Liudisfarnensium ot Dunolmon- 
smm ... ex Rymoone Dunolmonsi colloola,’ 
&c., in MS. Cotton. Vespas. A. v. ; (8) a 
letter in Latin to Cecil, dated Juno 1608, 


stating that he was prepared to 
of England, in MS. iaSsd. vi ° 
to the charges of Peter Morwin (see abovel 
(10) a letter to Archbishop Parker, datii 
Juno 1667, on behalf of two noncouW 
mists, in Corpus Ohristi College Library 
A portrait of Nowell, with the inacrintinn 
'Nowell, 1001,’ but without painter’s name 
was bequeathed to Dulwich College hr 
Edward Alloyn, and is now in the Dulwich 
Gallery. 

[Churton’s Life of A, Nowoll, pp. 12 , gg ™ 
283-8 ; Ooopor’u Atlienm Caiitabr. i, 367 , ’sjr. 
Wood’s Athunro Oxon. (Bliss), i. 246;’Bio» 
Brit. v. 3260 ; Lo Nero’s Fasti (Hardy). i fief 

677, iff. 100; Dugdalo’s Warwickshire, p.'670 

Tlioresby’s Leeds, p. 631 ; Cal. State Penas' 
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NOWELL, RALPH (d. 1144 P), 
of Orkney. [Sec liALmr.] 

NOWELL, THOMAS (1730-1801), 
divine, bom in 1730, son of Crmlock Newell 
of Cardiff, Glamorganshire, entered at Oiiel 
Oollogo, Oxford, 26 April 1746, and matricu- 
lated 10 May, when his ago was given as 
sixteon. lie graduated B.A. 14 Feb. 1740- 
1760, and M.A. 1763. On 26 March 1747 
he was nominated by the Duke of Beaufoit 
to an exhibition at Oriel for natives of the 
counties of Gloucester, Monmouth, and Gla- 
morgan, and on 14 Nov. 1762 he became an 
exhibitioner on tho foundation of Bishop 
Robinson. Ilo was elected fellow of Ids 
collcgo on 27 April 1763, and held it until he 
married. Ilo also filled tho college offioes 
of junior treasurer 1756-7, senior treasurer 
1707-8, and dean 1758-00, 1763. In May 
1700 Nowoll was oleoled public orator; he 
wus nominated by his college ns junior prae- 
tor in 1701, and acted for many yeaie as 
secretary to tho chancellor of the university. 
On the death of Dr, William King ha was 
admitted principal (10 Jan. 1764) of St. 
Mary Hall, ana proooodod B.D. 14 Jan. 
1704, D.D. 28 Jan, In 1771 ho was ap- 
pointed by Lord North— wlioso attention had 
boon called by George III to the necessity 
of selecting ‘ a man of sufficient abilities,' as 
sueh offices ‘ ought not to be given by favour, 
but nccordinglo merit’ (Cormp. of George III 
and North, i, 02-3) — to the rogius professor- 
ship of modern history at Oxford, and he 
retained it, with tho priuoipalship of the 
hall, uutil his death ; but he resigned the 
post of public orator in 1 776. ft is stated 
by James llurdis in tho ‘ Vindication of 
Magdalen College,’ which ho published about 
1800, that Nowoll reads ‘on certain days of 
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every week during term, giving without in- 
terruption both public and private lecture', 
in person for the most pari, and by substitu- 
tion when his impaired health confines him 
at home.’ 

Nowell preached before the speaker and 
four other members of the House of Com- 
mons at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on 
30 Jan. 1772, the usual sermon on King 
Charles. The speaker ‘highly disapproved 
of the sermon, and did not conceal his senti- 
ments i’ another of the members thought 
that the ‘ offensive expressions ’ used in the 
pulpit would not be printed; but the accus- 
tomed vote of thanks from the house was 
passed without any protest to the preacher 
on 31 Jan. ( Commons' Journals, xxxiii. 485- 
436). In the printed discourse George III 
was compared to CharlesI, the existing nouse 
was likened to the opponents of Charles, 
and the grievances of the subjects of both 
monarchs were declared illusory. Thomas 
Townshend suggested on 21 Feb. that the 
sermon should be burnt by the hands of 
the common hangman j but Lord North re- 
minded the house of the vote of thanks, and 
carried a motion for tho order of the day. 
The matter was again brought up on 25 Feb., 
when the entry of thanks was expunged 
without a division, after an attempt to bring 
on the order of the day had been defeated, 
by 152 votes to forty-one <ib. xxxiii. 600, 
609). The king reported to Lord N orth that 
‘ the country gentlemen were at first hurt 
they were not supported in defending ’ Dr. 
Nowell (Corresp. of George III and North, i. 
91-3). Gibbon remarked that the preacher’s 
bookseller ‘is much obliged to the Fight 
Honourable Tommy Townshend’ ( Miseell . 
Works, ii. 78), and Dr. Johnson, who dined 
with Boswell at Nowell’s ‘beautiful villa 
at Iffley’ on 11 June 1784, added, ‘Sir, 
the Court will he veTy much to blame if 
Nowell is not promoted.’ The party ‘ drank 
Church and King after dinner with true Tory 
cordiality ’ (Boswnrx, ed. Hill, ii. 152, iv. 
296-6). 

Nowell, however, received no furtherpre- 
ferment. He lived partly at St. Mary Hall, 
and partly ‘at his pretty house overlook- 
ing the lock at IlHey,’ and died at his 
lodgings in St. Mmy Hall on 23 Sept. 1801, 
being described as seventy-three years old. 
Nowell married at St. Aldute’s, Oxford, on 
28 Feb. 1764, Sarah, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Munday, a well-known. Oxford upholsterer. 
Their son Thomas was buried in St. Aldale’s 
on 8 Jan. 1768 (Anthont Wood, Oxford 
City, ed. Peshall, p. 161). He esta- 
blished a fund for rebuilding the western, 
side of the quadrangle at the hall ; some 


portion was rebuilt, and an additional story 
was raised on the south side, ‘ but it was 
extremely plain and of a mean appearance ’ 
(Ingham, Oxford, vol. ii.) Under his will 
certain shares held by him in the Oxford 
Canal Navigation were left to found an 
exhibition at St. Mary Hall (Chaemees, 
O.r /01 d, ii. 451), 

Six students at St. Edmund nail, Oxford, 
the best known of whom was the Itev. 
Erasmus Middleton [q. v.l, were expelled 
from the university on 11 March 1768 ‘for 
praying and preaching in prohibited times 
and places.’ This proceeding was censured 
by ah' Richard Hill [q. v.] in ‘Pietas 
Oxoniensis, by a Master of Arts of the 
University of Oxford,’ 1768, and defended 
by Nowell in ‘ An Answer to a Pamphlet 
entitled Pietas Oxoniensis,’ 1708; 2nd ed. 
with large additions, 1769. Hill retorted 
with a reply entitled ‘ Goliath Slain ; ’ 
another writer, disguised as ‘No Methodist,’ 
issued * Strictures on an Answer to Pietas 
Oxoniensis by Thomas Nowell.’ Toplady, 
at first as Clems and then under his own 
name, vindicated ‘ The Church of England 
from the Charge of Arminianism in a 
Letter to Dr. Nowell; ’ and John Fellows, as 
‘ Philonthropos,’ published ‘Grace Trium- 
phant : a Saered Poem, submitted to the 
Serious and Candid Perusal of Dr. Nowell,’ 
and others. This aftair provoked much ex- 
citement at the time (Bosweee, ed. Hill, 
ii, 187), and the titles of several more pam- 
phlets by Macgpwan, Whitefield, and others, 
are given in ‘Notes and Queries,’ 3rd ser. ix. 
427, and Halkett nndLaing’s ‘Dictionary of 
Anonymous Literature,’ pp. 679, 1027, 1037, 
1405, 1912, 2008. An anonymous disserta- 
tion ‘upon that Species of Writing called 
Humour when applied to sacred subjects,’ 
1760, is attributed to Nowell. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; Gent. Hag. 1772 
p. 93, 1801 ptii. p. 90S; Letters of flrbt Earl 
Malmesbury, 1870, i. 262-4; Walpole's Journals, 
1771-88, i. 26-8; Wood’s TJmv. of Oxford, ed. 
Gutcb,vol.ii pt.ii.p. 807, 'Wood’s Oxford Colleges, 
ed. Gutch, pp. 673-4, and App. p. 178 ; Han- 
sard, xvii. 812-8; information from Hr. O. L. 
Shadwell, of Oriel Collego, Oxford.] W. P. O. 

NOWER or NOWEES, FRANCIS 
(d, 1670), herald-painter, belonged to a 
family long seated at Ashford and Pluckley 
in Kent. Nower was employed for many 
years in the ordinary avocation of an heraldio 
painter, especially during the time of the 
Commonwealth, In 1660 he edited the 
fourth edition of Guillim’s ‘Display of 
Heraldry ’ before the restoration of Charles 
II, after whioh event a new edition was 
issued, omitting certain additions under the 
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Commonwealth. Newer resided in Bartho- 
lomew Lane, near the Exchange, in Loudon ; 
in 1070a fire broke out there, in which N owor, 
with two of hie children and two servants, 
perished. Administration of his effects was 
granted on 16 Aug. 1070 to _ his widow, 
llester, who subsequently married Francis 
Turner. 

His wife llester was daughter of Isaac 
Bargrave,D.D., dean of Canterbury, by whom 
he was father of Beauprfi Nower (or Nowers), 
afterwards fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

[Streatfleld’s ExcorpLa Oantiana ; information 
from Mr.G. P. Nowora.] L. 0. 

NOYE or NOT, WILLIAM (1677-1034), 
attorney-general to Oharlos Ij son of Edward 
Nove of Oarnanton, Mawgan-m-Pyder, Corn- 
wall, by Jane Crabbe, his wife, was born in 
1677. He matriculated at Exeter College, 
Oxford, on 27 April 1693, and was admitted 
on 24 Oct. 1694 a membor of Lincoln's Tnn. 
Leaving the university without a degree, I 10 
was called to the bar in 1602, was aul uuin 
reador in 1022, a bencher from 1018 until his 
doabh, and treasurer in 1 632. 

His rise in his profession was slow, and 
was not achieved without intense and unre- 
mitting application. ‘I moylo in law’ he 
early adopted as his anagram, and by such 
moyling he gradually acquired a hnowlodge, 
both intimate and extensive, of the abstrusor 
branches of the law. Jlo thus attracted tho 
notice of Bacon, by whom lie was rooom- 
raended in 1614 for tho poal of official law 
reporter, as one ‘ not overwrought with prac- 
tice and yet learned, and diligent, and con- 
versant in reports and records/ 

Noye ropresanted Grampound, Cornwall, 
in the first two parliaments of James I, 
1804-11 and 1614. In subsequent parlia- 
ments ho represented ollior const ituonoios in 
the same county, vis. Helston in 1621-2, 
Powey in 1623-4, St. Ives in 1626-0, and 
Helston in 1628-9. lie took at first tho 
popular side, and led the attack on mono- 
polies with skill and spirit in 1620-1. As 
counsel for Sir Walter Earl, one of tho fivo 
knights committed for rofusing to contribute 
to the foroed loan of 1626, he argued, 22 Nov. 
L027, the insulticienoy of tho return to their 
habeas corpus. On 10 April 1628 he replied 
to Attornoy-geueral Heath in the argument 
on the liberty of the subject before tho House 
of Lorde, and he afterwards in the commons 
proposed a habeas corpus act. lie also 
stoutly resisted, in the conforunceof 28 May 
following, the olauso saving tbe royal pre- 
rogative appended by the lords to the Peti- 
tion of Bight. In the debate on tonnage and 


poundage of 12 Feb. 1628-9, he proposed the 
insertion 111 the grant of a clause exorassk 
negativing the right of the Icing to W 
thoso contributions by virtue of his 
gativo. * 

It accordingly excited no little surer™ 
when, on 27 Oct. 1631, Noye was appZed 
attorney-general. On being offered theposthe 
is said to have bluntly nslced what his waves 
were to be, and to have hesitated until a 
was pressed upon him with importunity 
Once m office, the view he took of hia duties 
is evincod by his witty translation of ‘At 
tornatus Domini liegis ’ as ‘ one that must 
serve the king’s turn.’ One of his first offl. 
cial cares was to t alco ordor for the reveren- 
tial use of St. Paul’s Cathedral, which lm 
the negligence of tho dean and chapter, had 
huen suffered to become a public thoroujrh- 
faro (Documents illustrating the Historuof 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Camden Soo. p. 1811, 
In tbe Star-chamber it fell to his lot to 
prosoouto two members of bis own inn, Henry 
Shorfleld and William Prynne [q. v.] Sher- 
field, to show his zeal for the glory of God 
hod, in October 1629, defaeed his image in a 
staiuod-glnss window in St.Edmund’sOhurch, 
Salisbury, of which city he was recorder, An 
information had been isstiod against him by 
Noyo’s predecessor, Attorney-genoralHeath, 
but it did not come on for hearing until Fe- 
bruary 1032-8, when the crown case was 
stated by Noye with equal moderation and 
cogency, and Shorfield was let off with the 
comparatively light ponally of a fine of 6001. 
and a public acknowledgment of error, In 
the autumn Noye was occupied with the 
revision of tlio ‘Declaration of Sports’ pre- 
para t ory to its reissue, and in the supervision 
of thu arrangement s for a g rand masque which 
the loyal gontleraenof the Inns of Court had 
determined by way of protest against Prynne's 
recently published ‘ Ilistriomastix’ to pre- 
sent before tho king and queen at Whitehall 
at the ensuing Candlemas. The pageantwas 
followod by Prynne's trial in the Star- 
oliamber, 13-17 Feb. 1 033-4, in tbe conduct 
of which Noye manifested great zeal. On 
7 May following he was an unsympathetic 
spectator of Prynne’s sufferings in the West- 
minster pillory, nnd tho puritans, not un- 
naturally, saw tho hand of God in a vesical 
htemarrhago by which he was seized on his 
return home (A Divine Tragedy lately acted, 
1634, 4fo,p. 44). When Prynne’s ‘libellous’ 
letter to Laud brought him again into the 
Star-chamber, 18 Juno, Noye’s zeal outran 
his discretion. Denouncing PrynnB as past 
grace, he rnovod to deprive him of the pri- 
vilege of attending divine service. Laud was 
shocked at so hoathuiiish a proposal, and at 
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his intercession Prynne was remanded with- 
out further censure. Noye, however, was 
not to he baulked (cf. Winthrop Papers in 
Massachusetts Hist. Coll. 4th ser. vi. 414-19) . 
At the beginning of the longvacation,when 
most of the Star-chamber lords were out of 
town, he contrived to get an order drawn 
up for Prynne’s close confinement, and having 
thus secured his prey went down to Tun- 
bridge Wells to drink the waters. The waterB 
failed to afford the relief he sought, and, 
tortured by the stone and weakened by fre- 
quent haemorrhage, he soon retired to his 
house at New Brentford, where he died on 
Saturday, 9 Aug. 1684. He was buried on 
the following Monday in the chancel of the 
parish church. 

Nove was mourned by Laud as ‘ a dear 
friend’ and stout champion of the church. 
By the unscrupulous manner in which he 
had prostituted his vast learning and inge- 
nuity to the service of tyranny — the revival 
of the forest laws, the infamous soap mono- 
poly, the -writ of ship money, were his work 
—he had incurred much popular odium, and 
he was hardly cold in his grave when he was 
dissected in effigy on the London stage in a 
farce entitled ‘A Projector lately Dead,’ a 
1 hundred proclamations being found in his 
head, a bundle of moth-eaten records iu liis 
mouth, and a barrel of soap in his belly’ (ib. 
p. 418). 

Though no orator, Noye was a lucid and 
effective speaker. As a lawyer he had in his 
day no superior. Prynne calls him 1 that 
great Gamaliel of the law,’ and among his 
pupils were Sir Orlando Bridgman, Sir John 
Maynard, and Sir Matthew Hale. Notwith- 
standing his early connection with the popu- 
lar party it is probable that he took from the 
first a somewhat high view of the royal pre- 
rogative, and entertained a cordial antipathy 
to the puritans. In 1626 he gave a noble 
stained-glass window to Lincolns Inn Chapel. 
He appears to have been a good scholar, and 
though, by the testimony of his contempo- 
raries, ‘passing humorous,’ or, as we should 
say, whimsical, and of a somewhaL rough 
and cynical demeanour, was nevertheless a 
man of solid and sterling parts. ‘ His appre- 
hension,’ says Wood, ‘ was quick and dear, 
his judgment' methodical and solid, his me- 
mory strong, iis curiosity deep and searching, 
Mb temper patient and cautious.’ Clarendon 
imputes to him an inordinate vanity, and 
some colour is given to the charge by his 
epitaph, written by himself at the close of 
his statute book: — 

‘Hie j8ceo judex Astnese fldus alumnus, 

Qnam, simul ac terria fugit, ad aatra 
eeqnar, 


Non ego me — defunetus enim mihi vivo 
euporstes, 

Sed mocum doleo jure Britauua mori.’ 

On the other hand he left express injunctions 
that he should be buried without funeral 
pomp. 

Noye was painted by Cornelius Janssen 
and William Faithome the elder [q. v.] A 
copy of the picture by Janssen, presented by 
Davies Gilbert [q. v.], the historian of Corn- 
wall, hangs in the hall of Exeter College, 
Oxford There is an excellent engraving 
from the original in Charles Sandoe Gilbert’s 
‘ Historical Survey of Cornwall,’ vol. i. facing 
p. 132 (cf. Olahendon, Rebellion, ed. 1721, 
vol. i. facing p, 73). An engraving of the 
picture by Fatthorne forms the frontispiece 
to Noye's 'Compleat Lawyer,’ ed. 1674. 
Unless extremely flattered by both painters, 
Noye was a man of handsome and distin- 
guished appearance, to whom the epithet 
‘ amorphous ’ applied to him by Carlyle 
( Cromwell, Introduction, chap. iv. ad fin.) is 
singularly inappropriate. 

Nove married, 26 Nov. 1606, Sara, daugh- 
ter of Humphrey Yorlce of Phillack, near 
Redruth, Cornwall, by whom ho had issue 
two sons and a daughter. By his will, 
printed in ‘European Magazine,’ 1781, pp. 
835-6, he devised the hulk of his property, 
including an estate at Carnanton, Mawgan- 
in-Pvder, Cornwall, to his eldest son Ed- 
ward, whom, with grim humour, he enjoined 
to waste it, adding, ‘nec melius speravi.’ 
An estate at Warbstow in the same county 
went to his second son, Humphrey. The 
spendthrift heir was killed by a Captain 
Byron in a duel in France within two years 
of his father's death, and left no issue. Hum- 
phrey Noye(1614-1079), B.A. of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, fought for the king daring the 
civil war, was in the commission of the peace 
for Cornwall, and died in 1079, being buried 
atMawgan-in-Pyder, and leaving by his wife 
Hester, daughter of Henry Sandys, and sister 
of Edwyn, last baron Sandys of The Vine, 
two sons, both of whom died without issue, 
and three daughters, of whom the second, 
Catherine, was the ancestress of Davies Gil- 
bert. Bridgeman, the third daughter, mar- 
ried, in 1685, John Willyams of Roseworthy, 
and brought with her the Carnanton estates, 
which have remained in the hands of their 
posterity. 

From Noye’s papers were published after 
his death the following : 1, ‘ A Treatise of the 
Frinoipall Grounds and Maxhnesofthe Lawes 
of this Kingdoms. Very useful and commo- 
dious for all Studients and such others as 
desire the Knowledge and Understanding of 
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London, 1641, 1042, and 1600, 8vo, and 
167’, 12mo; later editions with n bridged 
title-page and additions or notes, London 
1757, 1793, 1794, 1806, 1817, 12mo, 1821 
8vo, Richmond, Virginia, 1824, 8vo, Phila- 
delphia, 1846, 8vo, and Albany, 1870, 2. * The 
Great Feast at tholnthronizatinn of tho Re- 
verend Father in God George Neayill, Arch- 
bishop of Yorlte, Oiiancollour of England in 
the sixt yoaro of Edward the Fourth. 
Wheruin is manifested tho groat prido and 
vaiuo glory of that prelate. The copy of 
this feast was found inrolled in tho Tower 
of London, and was taken out by Mr. Noy, 
Ilia Majesties Into Attorney-General,’ Lon- 
don, 1016, 4to (reprint in Leland’s ‘Collec- 
tanea,’ ed. 1770, vol. vi.) 8. ‘ Tho Oomploat 
Lawyer, or A Treatiso concerning Tenures 
and Estates in Lands of Inheritance for Life 
and for Yoarosj of Chattols Reall and Per- 
sonal; and how any of them may bo con- 
voyed in a legal Forma by Fino, Recovery, 
Dood, or Word, as tlio ease shall require, 1 
Loudon, 1061, 8vo; lalor editions with some- 
what dmorout title-page, 1661, 1666, 1670, 
1671, 8vo. 4. ‘ Reports and Cases taJam in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, King James, 
and King Charles . . . containing most ex- 
cellent Matter of Exceptions to all mannor 
of Declarations, Pleadings, and Demurrers, 
that tliero is senreo one Action in a Proba- 
bility of being brought, hut hero it is 
thoroughly examin’d and exactly layd,’ Lon- 
don, 1066, 4to, 1609, folio (a work of no 
authority). 6. 1 A Treatise of I, he Rights of 
tho Crown, declaring how tho King of Eng- 
land may support and incroaso his Annual 
Revonuo. Collected out of the Records in 
the Tower, tho Parliament Rolls, and Close 
Potitions, Anno x. Oar. Regis. 1634,’ Lon- 
don, 1716, 8vo. lie is also said to have had 
1 a greato liando in compilings and repiib- 
lislunge tho late declaration for pastimes on 
the Lords dayo ’ (7 Vinthrop Papers in Mas- 
sachusetts Hist. Coll. 4th sor. vi. 414). 

Some of Noyo’s legal drafts arc printed in 
1 Tho Perfect Conveyancer : or, Several Se- 
lect and Choice Presidents suoh ns have not 
formerly been printed,’ London, 1666, 4to, 
His award adjusting a difference between 
Laud and the Dishop of Lincoln in regard to 
llioforniar’s right olmetropalitioal visitation 
of tho dioceso of the latter is in Wilkins’s 
‘ Concilia,’ iv. 488. A fow of Noyo’s argu- 
ments, opinions, and othor miscollanoous re- 
mains, are preserved in various Ilarl. MSS. ; 
in Lnnhd. MSS. 263 art. 20, 264 art. 2, 
486 art. 8; Cotton. MSS. Titus B. viii. 
art, 08 (being Noyo’s will in Latin); AddiU 
MRS. 6832 f. 21 Si, 0297 ff. 386, 12611 ; 
and in tho Ilargravo MRS. ; the Tanner MSS. ! 
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Tomple, 177 ; MS. Exotor Coll. Libr ■‘lm? 
91-114 ; MS. Queen’s Coll. Libr. 156- L„I 
hath MSS. 642 ff. 49-141, 948 f. 628.’ 

[Rushworth’s Ilist. doll. pt. 11. vol i n m 
Burton's Diary, ii. 444».ot soq; WhiteiocWi 
Mem. ; Lords Jonrn. 111. 80G ; Casts in rt,! 
courts of Star-chamber and High Oommis™! 
(Camd. Son.); D’Kwea's Autohiog. 1846 i. 4 a« 

ii. 79 ; Heylyn’s Oyprianus Anglicus, 1971 
301-2 ; Wallington’s Ilist. Notices, 1869 3 
04-77; Smith’s Obituary (Camd. Soc.Vn’n' 
Straffordo Lofton,, i. 202, 260 ; Rpist. Hodianffi’ 
sect. vi. ep. xvii. ; 0 ranger’s Biogr. Hist. Enel’ 
2nd edit. ii. 225; GilborL’s Cornwall ii 99 1 & 

iii. 143-6,161-0, 161, 342; Polwhelo’s Corn- 
will, iv. 9 1-0 ; Biogr. Sketches i n Cornwall 
(1831), i. 63 et sen. ; Complete Parochial Hist 
of Cornwall (1870), iii. 288, 29 ff. I-145 267 
316, 361; Vivian and Drake's Visitation of 
Cornwall (Harl. Soc.), pp. 168 11 . 270 n , ; Bonse’s 
Eog. Exeter Coll. Oxf. 1879 ; Harl. MS. 1079 
f. 1136; Hamnn L’Entrailgo’s Reign of King 
Charles, pp 136-6; Weldon’s Court of King 
Cliarlos in Scorot History of the (hurt of 
•Tamos 1, ii, 39-40 ; CobhetCs Stnto Triala, iiL 11 
168, 636, 602 ; Spodding's Bacon, xii. 88, xiy,' 
1 87 ; Proc. and Dob. llnuso of Commons in 1920 
and 1621 (Oxford, 1766), i. 03, 109-92, 208, ii, 
62 ; Court and Times of Clinrlos I, i. 291, ii. 
240; Poy toil’s Calast. IIouso of Stuart (1811), 
ii. 427; Dugdalo’s Orig. pp. 266, 284; Spit 
lmry’s Lincoln’s Inn. p. 77; Isaac Dtsweli’a 
Commentaries on t ho Lifo and Reign of Chnrlesl, 
1 860, i. 387-90 ; Proceedings against William 
Prynne (Camd. Roc.); Wood’s At homo Oiran. 
(Bliss), iv. 681-3 ; Vernon's Life of Heylvu 
(1082), pp. 43, 67, 66 ; Laud's Works (Anglo- 
Oalh. Libr.) ; Anccdotos and Traditions (Camd, 
Soc,), p. 35 ; Faulkner's BrouLford (1846), p, 148 ; 
Not os and Queries, 2nd sor. vi. 399, vii. 86, 3rd 
sor. viii. 466, 7tli sor. vi. 297; Hist. MSS. Comm, 
3rd Rep. App. pp. 13, 191, 4th Rep. App. p. 16, 
7th Rop. App. p. 420, 10th Rep, App. ii, 186, 
11th Rop, App. vii. 272; Sloane MS. 4223 
f. 1 11 ; Adrlit. MS. 32093, f. 55 ; Massaohnsatts 
Ilist orieal Society’s Collections, 4th sor. vi. pas- 
sim; Honso mid Courtney’s Bibliotheca Comu- 
hiensis and Boose's Colloet, Cornuh.] J. M. R. 

NUCE, THOMAS (a!, 1017), translator, 
was in 1502 a follow of Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge, Some time after 1563 he became 
roctor of Cloy, Norfolk ; from 1675 to 1583 
lie was roctor of Bocclos, Suffolk; from 1578 
till his death, in 1617, lie was rector of 
Gnzsley, Suffolk. From 1681 till 1688 he 
was rector of Oxbnrgh, Norfolk. In 1699 he 
was appointed red or of West on-Market, 
Suffolk, Besides these preferments he held, 
from 21 Fob. 1684-5 till his death, the fourth 
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stall as preh^nd in Ely Cathedral. lie died 
8 Nov. lfc>17, and was lmrin<l in Gazeley 
Olxmch. According to a rhyming epitaph 
in his tomb, his wife's name was Ann, and he 
was father of five sons and seven daughters. 

While at Cambridge Nuce published ‘ The 
Ninth Tragi die of Lucius Amiens Seneca, 
called Octavia, translated out of Latino into 
English by T. N., Student in Cambridge. 
Imprinted at London by Henry Denham,’ 
ii, 3 . [1661], 4to. This was described in the 
dedication to the Earl of Leicester as ‘ the 
firstfruits of my yong study.’ It was re- 
printed as the ninth play in ‘Seneca his 
tenne Tragedies, translated into English,’ 
1681, 4to. Nuce was also author of fourteen 
Latin hexameters, and 172 lines of English 
verse prefixed to John Studley's translation 
of Seneca’s ‘Agamemnon,’ 1561, 8vo. 

[Hunter’s Chorus Vatum, vi. 119(Addit MS. 
24492); Cole's MS. 1. 207 (Addil, MS. 5851; 
Tanner’s Bibliotheca, p. S64; Oorser’s Collae- 
tanea Anglo-Poetica, ix. 78 ; Wurton’s English 
Poetry, iv. 273 ; J. Benthnin’s Ely, p 2.31 ; 
Blomefield's Norfolk, vi. 43, 183; Suckling’s 
Suffolk, i. 21.] R. B. 

NTTGENT, Babon. [See Gribtviexi!, 
Geobab Nuobnt, 1788 -1850.] 

NUGENT, Sib CHARLES EDMUND 
(1769 P-1844), admiral of Ilia fleet, born about 
1769, reputed son of Lioulenont-colonel the 
Hon. Edmund Nugent, entered the navy 
in 1771 on hoard the Scorpion sloop, then 
commanded by Captain Elpliinstone, after- 
wards Lord Keith. The following year he 
joined the Trident, flagship of Sir Peter 
Denis, in the Mediterranean, and in 1776 
went out to North America in the Bristol, 
carrying the broad ponnant of Sir Peter 
Parker (1721-1811) [q. v.] At the at look 
on Sullivan’s Island on 28 June 1776 he 
was an acting lieutenant of the Bristol, 
and in September, still as acting lieutenant, 
followed Parker to the Chatham. In the 
beginning of 1778 Parker went to Jamaica 
as commiuider-in-ohief, and on 20 May 1778 
promoted Nugent to the rank of commander, 
his former promotion as lieutenant being still 
unconfirmed. His name first appears m tbe 
navy list as a commander. On 2 May 1779 
he was posted to the 28-gun frigat e Pomona, 
and in her took part in the reduction of Omoa 
(19-20 Oct. 1779), under the Hon. John 
LuttTell. Previous to the attack Nugent was 
sent in the Racehorse schooner to procure 
pilots in the Bay of Honduras, and, in at- 
tempting to land at St. George’s Key, 
fell in among a number of armed Spanish 
boats, and was captured. He was stripped, 
handcuffed, and confined in a dungeon till 


the next day, when, on the arrival of the 
Pomona, which the J'noelioiv' had summoned 
to his assistance, the Spaniards made off, and 
Nugent and his boat’s crow released them- 
selves. He continued during the war on the 
Jamaica station, and returned to England 
with Parker in 1782. In 1783 he was re- 
turned to parliament as member for Buck- 
ingham, and during the following years was 
a steady though silent supporter of the go- 
vernment. In 1793 he was appointed to the 
Veteran, one of the fleet which went out to 
the West Indies under the command of Sir 
John Jervis, afterwards Earl of St. Vincent 
[n. v.] On the surrender of Guadeloupe 
Nugent was sent home with despatches, May 
1794, and in tho spring of 1795 was appointed 
to the CJiEsur, which lie commanded in the 
Channel till hiB promotion to the rank of 
rear-admiral on 20 Fell. 1797. He became 
vice-admiral on 1 Jan. 1801, and in 1805 was 
captain of the fleet off Brest under Corn- 
wallis. He had no further service, but wns 
promoted to be admiral on 28 April 1808, and 
admiral of the fleet on 24 April 1888. On 
12 March 1834 he received the grand cross 
of the Hanoverian order (G.C.IL), and died 
on 7 Jan. 1844, aged 86. lie was married, 
and left issue one daughter. 

[Naval Chronicle, x. 441, with portrait ; Mar- 
shall’s Roy. Nav. Biogr. i. 94 ; Gont. Mag. 1844, 
ii. 89.] J. K. L. 

NUGENT, Sib CHRISTOPHER, four- 
teenth Babon Delvin (1644-1602), eldest 
son of Richard, thirteenth baron Delviu, and 
Elizabeth, daughter of Jenico, viscount Gor- 
manston, widow of Thomas Nangle, styled 
Boron of Navan, was born in 1644. Richard 
Nugent, twelfth Baron Delvin [q. v.], was 
his groat-grandfather. Ha succeeded to the 
title on the death of his father, on 10 Deo. 
1659, and during his minority was the ward 
of Thomas Ratoliffe, third earl of Sussex 
[q. v.], for whom he conceived a great friend- 
ship, He was matriculated a fellow-com- 
mouer of Clare Hall, Cambridge, on 12 May 
1603, and was presented to the queen when 
she visited the university in 1664; on com- 
ing of age, about November 1585, he repaired 
to Ireland, with letters of commendation 
from the queen to the lord deputy, Sir Henry 
Sidney, granting him the lease in reversion 
of the abbey of All Saints and the custody 
of Sleaught- William in the Aimaly, co. Long- 
ford, os a reward for his good behaviour m 
England. As an undertaker in the planta- 
tion of Leix and Offaly, he hod previously 
obtained, on 3 Feb. 1668-4, a grant of the 
castle and lands of Oorbetstown, alias Bally- 
corbot, in Oflbly (King’s County). In the 
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autumn 
himself 

was knigHted at Drogheda by "Sir Henry couiined iu thecastleT There was'howe™* 
Sidney. On 30 June 1567 he obtained a lease 110 in Lent ion on Elizabeth’s part to oik]’ 
of the abbey of Inchmore iu the Anualy , and matters 1 0 extremities, and, after some week' 
tlio abbey of Fore in 00 . Westmeath, to detention, thn deputies and their princi™i- 
which was added on 7 Oct. tho lease of other wore released on expressing contrition fo 
lands in the same county. their conduct. But with Delvin, ‘ for font 

Nothing occurred for some time to disturb he has showed himself to be tile ehiefoat 
the harmony of his relations with the govern- instrument in terrifying and dispersuadmo 
ment. But in July 1574 liis refusal, in eon- the rest of the associates from yielding then 
junction with Lord Gormans! on, to sign the submission’ (ib. ii. 108), she was particu- 
proclanmlion of rebellion against the Earl larly angry, and left it entirely to Sidney's 
of .Desmond laid bis loyalty open to suspicion, discretion whether he should vemain in gri- 
lle groundod his refusal on the fact that he son for some time longer. Finally on 
was not a privy councillor, and had not been rangement was arrived at between the go- 
made acquainted with Llio reasons of the vornment and tho gentry of the Pale and 
proclamation. But the English privy council, to this result Delvin’s ‘ obstinacy 1 no doubt 
thinking that his objections savoured more contributed. Ilis conduct does not seem to 
of ‘ a wilful partiality to an offendor against have damaged him seriously; for in the 
her majesty than a willing readiness to her autumn of 1579 lie was entrusted with 
service’ (Cal. Carcw MSS. i. 490), sent per- tho command of the forces of the Pale, and 
omptory orders for liis submission. Fresh was reported to have done good service 
letters of oxplanai ion were proilbrod by him in defending tho northern marches against 
and Gormanston in February 1575, but, being the inroads of Turlougli Luineach O’Neill, 
deemed insufficient, tho two noblemen were liis ‘ obstinate eduction to popery,’ however 
in May placed under restraint. They there- told greatly in his disfavour, and it was as 
upon confessed their ‘fault,’ and Dolvin much for this general reason os for any 
shortly aftorwards appears to have recovered proof of his treason they possessed that the 
the good opinion of government; for on Irish governmont, in December 1680, com- 
15 Dec. Sir llunry Sidney wrote that ho ex- mitted him, along with his father-in-law 
pectod a speedy reformation of tlio country, 1 a Gerald Fitzgerald, olovonth oarl of Kildare 
grunt deal tlio rather through the good hope I [q. v.], to the castle on suspicion of being 
conceive of the service of my lord of Delvin. implicated in the rebellious projects of Vis- 
whom I find active and of good discretion ’ count Baltinglas. Tho higher officials, in- 
(ib. ii. 31) ; and in April 1078 Delvin enter- eluding Lord-deputy Grey, wore firmly con- 
tained Sidney while on prop-ess. Before vinced of his treason ; but with all their 
tho end of the year, howover, there sprang up olforts they were unable to establish their 
a controversy between government and the charge against him. Accordingly, after an 
gentry of tho Pale iu regard to cess, in which imprisonment of eighteen months in Dublin 
Delvin played a principal port. Castle, ho and Kildare were sont to England 

It had long been tho oustom of tho Irish in tho custody of Marshal Bagnal. 
governmont, in order to support tliB army, On 22 Juno 1582 Dolvin was examined by 
to take up provisions, &e., at a certain flxod Lord-chancellor Mildmayand Gorard, master 
price. _ This custom, reasonable enough in of tho rolls. No fresh evidence of his treason 
its origin, had, owing to the currency re- was adducod, and Wallop heard with alum 
forms effected by Elizabeth, coupled with that it was iutandod to sat him at liberty, 
the general rise in prices, beoome particu- But, though not permit ted to return imme- 
larly irksome to the inhabitants of tho Pale, diutuly to Ireland, ho was apparently allowed 
Their protests had, howover, obtained for a considerable amount of porsonal liberty, 
them no_ relief, and accordingly, in 1576, at and in April 1585 ho was again in Ireland, 
the instigation chiefly of Delvin, they took sitting as a peer iu the parliament that was 
up highor ground, denounood the oustom as then hold. During tho course of the year 
unconstitutional, and appointed three of ho was again in England; but after tbe 
their number to lay their grievances before death, 011 10 Nov. 1586, of tbe Earl of 
tbe quoen. Tho deputation mot with scant Ivildaro ho was allowed to repair to Ireland, 
courtesy in England. Elizabeth was indig- ‘ in company of the young Earl of Kildare, 
nant at having her prerogative callod m partly for execution of the will of the earl, 
question, and, aftor roundly abusing tho dopu- his lather-in-law, partly to look into the 
ties for their impertinence, clapped them in ostates of Ms own lands, from whence he 
the Fleet. In Ireland a similar course wus hath beeu so long absent ’ (Mohhin, Cal, 


of tbe following year he distinguished pursued by Sir Henry Sidney, and in 
aerainst Shane O’Neill fa. v.l, and 1577 Delvin, Baltinsltto. anrl r,n.. .D 8 ! 
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Patent Bolls, ii. 114). He carried letters of 
commendation to the loTd-deputy, Sir John 
Peraot ; end the queen, ‘ the better to express 
her favour towards him,’ granted him a re- 
newal of the leases he held from the crown 
(ib. ii. 100). He was under obligations to 
return to England as soon as he had trans- 
acted his business. But during his absence 
many suits to his lands had arisen, and, 
owing to the hostility of Sir Robert Dillon, 
chief justice of the common pleas, and Ohief- 
baron Sir Lucas Dillon, his hereditary ene- 
mies, he found it difficult to put the law 
in motion. However, he seems to have 
returned to England in 1687, and, having 
succeeded in securing Burghley’s favour, 
he was allowed in October 1688 to return 
to Ireland. Lord-deputy Sir "William Fitz- 
william was not without his doubts as to 
the wisdom of this step. He hoped, 
he wrote to Burghley, that Delvin would 
‘throughly performs that honorable and 
good opynion it hath pleased y* Lp. to 
conceave of him, w ch no doubt he may very 
sufficiently do, and w ” 1 all do her ma t “ great 
service in action, both cyvill and martiall, 
if to the witt wherew* h God hath indued 
him and the loue and liking wherew * 11 the 



him in his list of ‘ doubtful men in Ireland.’ 
One cause that told greatly in his disfavour 
was his extreme animosity against Ohief- 
justice Ddlon, whom, rightly or wrongly, he 
regarded as having done to death his kins- 
man Nicholas Nugent [q. v.] To Burghley, 
who warned him that he was regarded with 
suspicion, he protested his loyalty and readi- 
ness to quit allthat was dear to him in Ireland, 
and live in poverty in England, rather than 
that the queen should conceive the least 
thought of undutifulness in him. He led, 
he declared, an orderly life, avoiding dis- 
contented society, every term following 
the law in Dubhn for the recovery of his 
lands, and serving the queen at the assizes 
in his own neighbourhood. The rest of his 
time he spent in books and building (Cal. 
State Papers, Ireland, Eliz, iv. 420). 

All this was probably quite true; but the 
extreme violence with whioh he prosecuted 
Chief-justice Dillon certainly afforded ground 
to Ms enemies to describe him as a discon- 
tented and seditious person, especially when, 
after the acquittal of Dillon, he charged the 
lord-deputy with having acted with undue 
partiality. However, in 1698 he was ap- 
pointed leader of the forces of Westmeath 
at the general hosting on the hill of Tara, and 
during the disturbed period (1693-7) that 


preceded the rebellion of Hugh O'Neill, earl 
of Tyrone, he displayed great activity in 
his defence of the Pale, lie was warmly com- 
mended for his zeal by Sir John Norris 

! q. v.] He obtained permission to visit Eng- 
and in 1697, and in consequence of his re- 
cent ‘ chargeable and valourous ’ services, he 
was, on 7 Slay, ordered a grant of so much 
of the O'Earrells’ and O’Reillys’ lands as 
amounted to an annual rent to the crown of 
1001 . ; hut, by reason of the disturbed state 
of the country, the warrant was never exe- 
cuted during his lifetime. On 20 May he 
was appointed a commissioner to inquire 
into abuses in the government of Ireland. 
On 17 March 1693 a commission (renewed 
on 8 July and 80 Oct.) was issued to him 
and Edward Nugent of the Dissrt to deliver 
the gaol of Mullingar by martial law, for 
' that the gaol is now very much peatered 
with a great number of prisoners, the most 
part whereof are poor men . . . and that there 
can be no sessions held whereby the prisoners 
might receive their trial by ordinary course 
of law’ {Cal. Fiants. Eliz. 6216, 6246, 
62 55). On 7 Aug. 1609 he was granted 
the wardship of his grandson, Christopher 
Ohevers, with a condition that he should 
cause his word 1 to be maintained and educated 
in theEngliBh religion, andin English apparel, 
in the college of the Holy Trinity, Dublin’ 
( 16 . 0828) ; in November lie was commissioned 
by the Earl of Ormonde to hold a parley 
with the Earl of Tyrone (cf. manuscripts in 
Cambridge University Library, Kk. 1. 16, ff. 
426, 427). 

On the outbreak of Tyrone’s rebellion hie 
attitude at first was cue of loyalty, but the 
extreme severity with whioh Ms country 
was treated by Tyrone on Ms march into 
Munster, early in 1600, inducedhim to submit 
to him ( Annals of the Fow Masters, vi. 2147) ; 
and, though he does not appear to have ren- 
dered Mm any active service, he was shortly 
afterwards arrested on suspicion of treason 
by Lord-deputy Mountjoy, and confined in 
Dublin Castle. He died in confinement be- 
fore Ms trial, apparently on 17 Aug. 1602, 
though by another account on 5 Sept, or 
1 Oct., and. woe buried at Castle Delvin on 
6 Oct. Delvin married Marie, daughter of 
Gerald Fitzgerald, eleventh earl of Kildare, 
who survived till 1 Oct. 1610. By her he 
had issue : Richard, created Earl of West- 
meath (1683-1642) [q. v.], Christopher of 
Oorbetstown, Gerald, Thomas, Gilbert, and 
William; also Mabol, who married, _ first, 
Murrough O’Brien, third baron IncMquin ; 
secondly, John Fitzpatrick, second son of 
Florence, lord of Upper Ossory ; Elizabeth, 
who married Gerald Fitzgerald, fourteenth 
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earl of Kildare; Mary, first wife of Anthony 
O’Dempsny, heir-apparent to Terence, first 
viscount Olanmalier ; Eleanor, -wife of Chria- 
tophor Clio vers of Macolowu, eo, Month; 
Margaret, who married a Fitzgerald ; Juliana, 
second wife of Sir Gorald Aylmer of Donade, 
co. Kildare. 

JDolvin was the author of : 1. ‘ A Primer of 
the Irish Language, compiled at the request 
and for the uso of Queen Elizabeth.' It is 
described by Mr. J. T. Gilbert ( Account of 
Facsimiles of National MSS. of Ireland, p. 
187) as a ‘small and elegantly written vo- 
lume,’ consisting of ' an address to the queen 
in English, an introductory statement in 
Latin, followed by the Irish alphabet, Iho 
vowels, consouunts, and diphthougs, with 
words and phrases in Trish, Latin, and Eng- 
lish.’ 2. ‘A Plot for the Reformation of 
Ireland’ (presorvod in ‘ Si ntoPupors,’ Ireland, 
Eliz. cviii. 31, and printed by 3MV. ,T. T. Gil- 
bert in ‘Account of National MSB, of Ire- 
land,’ pp. 1 89-95), which, 1, hough short , is 
not without interest, ns expressing the views 
of whiit may he described as tho moderate or 
constitutional party in Iroland as distinct 
from officialdom on tlve one hand, and tho 
mere Irisliry on the other. lie complains 
that tho viceroy’s authority is too absolute ; 
that the institution of prosidonts of provinces 
is unnecessary ; that j ustice is not administ ered 
impart ially ; that tho people nro plundered by a 
beggarly soldiery, who find it to their interest 
to create dissensions; that tho princo’s word is 
plodgod rcclclossly and broken shamelessly, 
and, abovoall, that there is no moans of edit* 
oat ion such as is furnished by a university pro- 
vided for the gentry, ‘ in myne opynion one of 
tho clieifest causes of luiseuoiC in tho routine.’ 

[Lodgo’s Poerogo, ed. Archdnll, i. 238-7 ; 
Cooper's Athonm Ountnbr. ii. 331-3, nnd nntlin- 
rities there quoted ; Cat. Stato Pupors, Ireland, 
Miz. ; Out. CavowMSS.; Morrill's Oal. Patent 
EoUa,Eliz.; Onl. Finals, Elis.; Ammleoftho Pour 
Masters, e(l O’Donovunj Annals of Looli 04, od. 
Ilounessy ; Fynos Moryson’s Itinerary ; Stafford's 
Paoata Ilibornia; Qilbovt’s Facsimiles of Na- 
tional MH8. of Ireland, iv. 1 i Bagwell’s Ireland 
undor tlio Tudors.) It. D, 

NUGENT, CHRISTOPH Git (d. 1731), 
soldier, was the eldest son of Francis Nugent 
of Davdistown, co. Meath, and Bridget, sist or 
ofWilliam JDongan, oroal ed Earl of Limortck 
in 1685. lie represented the borough of Foro 
in the parliament of 1689, and was attached 
t.o tho first troop of Irish horseguards in 
1091. After the capitulation of Limerick 
lia elected to go to France, and arrived at 
Brest on S Dec. 1091. He was given a com- 
mand in tho army for the invasion of England 
in 1692, and afterwards served with the Irish 


horseguards in Flanders. In 1094hT^3 

with tho army of Germany, undor the Dm 

do Lorgos, and with the nrmy of the M1u.11 
in 1695. On 26 May 1605 hi was apS 
mestro-de-camp de cavalorie,’ and continued 
with the army ot tho Moselle in 1696-7 1 ] 
the dishtindinenb of tho Irish horsetnuu* iT 
27 Feb. 1098, he was attached u’SSSSS. 
camp ’to the reformed regiment of Sheldon’ 
Ha joined tho army of Italy in July 1701 - 
fought under Villeroi at Chian on 1 Sent’ 
an<I under Vendome at Luzzara on 16 Am 
1702. In tho following year he served with 
the army of Germany, and in Flanders in 

1704. He waR created brigadier on 1 March 

1705, and, on tho retirement of Colonel Shel- 
don, succeeded to tho command of the rerii 
mont on 10 Jan, 1700. lie changed its name 
to that of Nugont, and coinmandoditatKa- 
millies, Oudonardo, and Malplaquot. Diui™ 
the winter of 1711-12 ho wus employedabout 
Calais, was present at tho battle of Denain 
on 2 1 July 1712, and at the siege of Donay 
in September. Tho following yoav he was 
transferred to the nrmy of Germany, was 
present at the siege of Landau ( J nue-Augast) 
at the defeat of General Vnuhonneon20Sept.' 
and tho capture of Freiburg im Breisgaum 
November. In 1714 lie served with the army 
of the Lower Mouso. But having in 1716 
accompanied the Old Pretender to Scotland 
without permission, 1m was, on the remon- 
strance of the British ambassador in Paris, 
deprived of his regiment, which, however, 
was conferred on his son; and on 18 Sept, 
17 1 8 lm was promoted marficlial-de-camp or 
major-general of liorso. Ho died on 4 June 
1731. Ila married Bridget, second daughter 
of Robert Barnewall, ninth lord Trimleston, 


by whom ho had 
him, 


ono son, who succeeded 


[Pinard’s Clironologio Historiqiio-Militoire,vii. 
12; O'Cftllaglian’s Hist, of tho Irish Brigades, 
Ohwgow, 1870; Lodge’s Peerage, ed. Amhdall, 
i, 220; MiicGonghogmi's Hist, of Ireland; Oape- 
flguo’s Louis NIV. | K. D. 

NUGENT, OlLlUSTOPriER (d. 1776), 
physician, was born in Iroland, and, after 
graduating M.D. in France, went into prac- 
tice, first m the south of Ireland, and after- 
wards at Bath, whore ho had considerable 
buccoss. In 1758 ho published in London 
‘ An Essay on the Hydrophobia.’ The book 
begins with a cluar account of the suc- 
cossful treatment by him in June 1751 of a 
servant-maid who had heeu bitten by a mod 
turnspit dog in two places, and had true 
hydrophobia, lie treated hor chiefly by 
powders of music and cinnabar. In sixty- 
sovoa Rubseqttonb sections ho discusses with 
good sense the mental and physical aspects 
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of the disease, its resemblance in some points 
to hysteria, and the method of action of 
various proposed remedies. Edmund Burlie 
■was his guest in 1766, and married his 
daughter Jane MaTy early in 1757. Nugent 
himself was a Roman catholic j but his wife 
(Pbiob, Life of Burke, p. 49) is stated to 
hare been a presbyterian, and to have brought 
up her daughter in that religion. Burke 
called his younger son Christopher, after his 
father-in-law. Early inl764Nugent removed 
to London, and was one of the nine original 
members of the Literary Club (Boswell, 
Johnson , ii. 93). He was constant in his 
attendance (ib. ii. 129), and was present when 
Boswell was admitted. In the imaginary 
college at St. Andrews, discussed with John- 
son, he was to be professor of physic. He 
was observant of the ordinances of Ms church, 
and had an omelette on Friday at the club 
dinner, which is mentioned by Macaulay in a 
famous passage. One club day after Nugent's 
death Johnson exclaimed, 1 Ah 1 my poor 
friend, I shall never eat omelette with thee 
again’ (Mbs. Piozzi, Anecdotes, p. 122). 
IIis London house was at first in Queen Anne 
Street, and afterwards in Suffolk Street, 
Strand; and on 26 June 1706 he was ad- 
mitted a licentiate of the College of Physi- 
cians of London. In the same year he was 
elected F.R.S. He died 12 Oct. 1776. Burke 
was deeply attached to him ; Johnson’s affec- 
tionate regard is shown by his lament at the 
club ; and even Sir John Hawkins joined 
in the general liking for him (Hawkish, 
Life of Johnson, 2nd edit. p. 416). _ Dr. Ben- 
jamin Hoadley [q. v,] was one of his medical 
friends ( Hydrophobia , p. 90). 

[Munk’a Coll, of Phya. ii. 268 ; Boswell's Life 
of Johnson, 7th ad. 1811 ; Prior's Memoir of 
Borko, London, 1824 ; Works.] N. M. 

NXJGENT, Sib GEORGE (1767-1849), 
baronet, field-marshal, born on 10 June 1767, 
was natural son of Lieutenant-colonel the 
lion. Edmund Nugent, 1st foot guards, who 
died unmarried in 1771, and was brother 
of Sir Charles Edmund Nugent [q. v.l The 
father was onlyson of Robert Craggs Nugent, 
viscount Glare, and aft erwards earl Nugeut 
[see Nugent, Robert Obasgs], George was 
educated at the Charterhouse School and the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, and on 
6 July 1778 was appointed ensign in the 80th 
foot, with which he served at Gibraltar from 
February 1774 to March 1776. He was em- 
ployed recruiting in England from March 
1776 to July 1777. In September 1777 he 
joined the 7th royal fusiliers at New York 
as lieutenant, served with it in the expedi- 
tion up the Hudson, and at the storming of 

YOI,. XIY. 


forts Montgomery and Clinton, afterwards 
accompanying the regiment to Philadelphia, 
where he did duty with it until the evacua- 
tion of the city in July 1778. Meanwhile, 
in April 1778, he had been promoted to cap- 
tain in the 67th fool. He served with the 
67th iu the Jerseys and Connecticut, obtain- 
ing a majority in the regiment on 3 May 
1782. When the 57th left New York for 
Halifax, N. S., at the end of 1783, Nugent 
came home, having been promoted to the 
lieutenant-colonelcy of the old 97th, That 
corps was disbanded before be joined it, and 
he was placed on half-pay. In 1787 he was 
brought into the 18th foot, in 1789 he wa3 
transferred to the 4tk dragoon guards, and 
in 1790, as captain and lieutenant-oolonol, 
to the Coldstream guards. From 1787 he 
was aide-de-camp to the lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, GeorgeNugentGrenville (afterwards 
first Marquis of Buckingham) [q. v.l Nugent 
accompanied the guards to Holland in 1798, 
and was present at the siege of Valenciennes, 
the affair at Lincelles, the siege of Dunkirk, 
&c. When thearmy went into winterquarters 
Nugent returned home, and in the course 
of three months, aided by the Buckingham 
family interest, raised a corps of six hundred 
rank and file at Buckingham and Aylesbury, 
of wkioh he was appointed colonel on 18 Nov. 
1798. In oommand of this corps of • Bucks 
volunteers’ — the 86th light infantry of later 
years — ha proceeded to Ireland, and in 1794 
to Waloheren, where he held the temporary 
rank of brigadier-general. Joiningthe Duke 
of York’s army on the Weal, he was ap- 
pointed to command a brigade; but Lord 
Oatlicart [see Cathoabt, William: Sohaw] 
having been appointed to command that part 
of the army, no officers of the rank of briga- 
dier-general were allowed to serve with it. 
Nugent then returned home, and was ap- 
pointed to the Irish staff. He had repre- 
sented the borough of Buckingham in par- 
liament since 1790, and in 1798 was returned 
for Buckingham again and for St. Mawes, 
having been appointed captain and keeper 
of St. Mawes Castle. He sat for Bucking- 
ham until the dissolution of the first parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom in December 

1800. He became major-general on 1 May 
1796. ne held commands in the south of 
Ireland and afterwards at Belfast, com- 
manding the latter district during the whole 
period of the rebellion. He was a<[jutant- 
general in Ireland from July 1799 to Maroh 

1801, and represented Charieville, co. Cork, 
in the last Irish parliament. On 1 April 
1801 he was appointed lieutenant-governor 
and commander-in-chief in Jamaica, a post 
he held until 20 Feb. 1806, when he returned. 

z z 
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homo, having meanwhile attained lieutenant- 
general's rank on 26 Sept. 3808. On 26 May 
1806 he was transferred from tho 8Gth to 
the colonelcy of tho 6th royal regiment of 
foot, and, by patent dated 28 Nov. the samo 
year, was created a baronet of the United 
Kingdom in recognition of his services. lLe 
was mombor for Aylesbury in the parliament 
of 1806-7. ilo commanded successively the 
Wostern and tho Kent, military districts, re- 
signing the latter in Octobor 1800, lie was 
commander-in-chief in India in 1 8 LI— 1 3. 
He became a full general on 4 Juno 1813, 
and m 1816 was made G.O.B. In 1810 ho 
whs mado an honorary D.O.L. of tho uni- 
versity of Oxford, and tho same year was 
returned once more for Buckingham, which 
he continued to represent until the passing 
of the Reform Bill in 1832. Ilo was mado 
a fluid-marshal on 9 Nov. 1840, and died at 
Ills seat, Wadtlesdim ITouso, Little Marlow, 
Berkshire, on II March 1810, aued 02. He 
married at Ilelfast, on 16 Nov. 1797, Maria, 
seventh daughter of Oortlandt Sbinnor, ofc- 
torney-goucral of Now Jcreoy, North Ame- 
rica, and by hor had 1 liroo sons and two daugh- 
ters. SJ10 died in 1831. 

[Tostcr’s Barnaul 11 go ; PhiUppart’s Royal Mil, 
Onl. 1820 ; Offlciul List of Members of Parlia- 
ment.] II. M. O. 

NUGENT, JOHN, fifth Eakt, 01? West- 
meath (1072-1764), horn in 1072, was third 
son of Christopher Nugent, lord Dolvin, 
grandson of Richard, second oari of West- 
meath [q. v.], and yonngur brother of Tho- 
mas, fourth earl [q. v,] Ilo was present ns 
cadet in the liorscguards of James II at 
the battle of tho Boyne and at Limerick. 
In 1091 ho withdrew, with tho hulk of tho 
Irish swordsmen, to France, and served as 
lieutenant to the ‘ mestro-de-camp ’ of tho 
king’s regiment of Irish horse on tho coast 
and in Flanders till tlio poaco of llyawick 
in 1607. lie was attached, us reformed cap- 
tain to Sheldon’s regiment in February L(!98, 
was present at tlio battle of Oliiuri in 1701, 
at the defence of Cremona and the battle 
of Luzzura in 1702. Ilo served with the 
army of Flandors in 1704, and, having on 
6 April 1706 ohtainod his captain’s com- 
mission, fought undor tho French standard 
at. Uaimllios in 1706, at Oudonurilo in 1708, 
and at Malplaquot in 1700. In 1712 ho was 
proseut at the battle of Donain, and at the 
sieges of Donay and Quesnoy. Ho sorvod 
with the army of Germany in 1713 aud with 
that of the Lower Meuse in 1714, was pro- 
moted major of his regiment by brevet of 
8 Jon. 1720, and on 16 Fob. 1721 was ap- 
pointed ‘ mestre-de-camp do oavalorio,’ Ilo 


served at tlio siego of Kelil in 1733 »(. ,r 
attack of the lines of Etlingen and tie £ 
of Plul.ppsburg m 1734, and at the affair 
Klanson m 1785. lie became lieutenant- 
colonel of ins regiment on 23 May 1786 ‘,1 
obtained rank as brigadier on ] J fin } 74n 
lie sewed in Westphalia under Martchal d 9 
Maillubois m 1741, and on tl, e frontier of 
Bohemia m 1742, and in Lower Alsace uud<» 
Marfichal de Noailles in 1743. Ho was W 
voted marfichal-do-oamp or nmior-ffflnsi.pl „„ 

2 May 1744. He quit tod tho service in jZ 
1748, and succeeded liis brother Thon™ 
as fifth Earl of Westmeath in 1762 W 
died in retirement at Nivelles in Brabant an 

3 J uly 17 64. Ho married M argaret, dam-i- 

ter ot Count Molza of the duchy of Modena 
in Italy, and was succoododby his bou Thomas 
sixth Earl of Wostmeath, who conformed to 
the establisiiod religion, being the first pro- 
tostant poor of liis house. r 

[Plnard’s Clironologio nistoriquo-ffilitaire 
vii. 21)8 ; 0’Cull.ighiin’s Irish Brigades, Glawovr' 
1870, p. 600; Lodge's Poorngo, od, Arclidall. i! 
2 18 .] R p. 

NUGENT, LAYALL, Ootrai Nuoexi 
(1777-1 8G2), prince of tho noly Roman Em- 
pire and AusLrinn fiold-marshal,wasboinat 
Balliuaoor, co. Wicklow, 3 (30) Nov. 1777, 
Burke (Pccwyc, 1802— 1 Foreign Titles') 
states that ho was elder son of John Nugent 
of Braeldin, co. Wostmeath, ami afterwords 
of Ballinacor (el 1781), and liis wife Jane 
(el. 1820), daughter of Bryan McDonough, 
and that lie went to Austria in 1789, having 
been adopt a<l by an uncle, Oliver, Count 
Nugent., colonel in the Austrian army, who 
died iu i 82 1. Austrian biographers describe 
Lavall Nugent, as son (probably meaning 
adopted sou) of Count. Michael Antony Nu- 
gent, most or of tlio ordnnnco and governor 
of Prague, who died in 1812 (ho is not men- 
tioned by Burke, but eaoNeucDeutscheBiogr, 
undor * Nugent’). All that appears certain 
about his early years is that on 1 Nov. 1793 
Nugent was appointeda cadet in tho Austrian 
ongiuccr corps, with which he served aslieu- 
1 unant and captain to tho ond of February 
1790. 1 l.o obtained liis captaiuoy during the 
fighting round Mainz in April 1796. He 
repeatedly signalised himself by his coolness 
under lire, and served with distinction on the 
quart ermaslcr-gonoral’s stall', to which he 
was tranfaforred on 1 March 1709, and with 
which lie wns proseut at tho siege of Turin 
on 11-20 June, the investment of the castles 
of Serrodolla and Savona in August, and 
otlior operations in the Italian campaign of 
1799, and in tho Marengo oampaign of 1800, 
lie won tho Maria Theresa oross, and was 
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promoted to major at Monte Croce, where the 
Austrians defeated the French on 10 April 
1800. He obtained his lieutenant-colonelcy 
a t Oaldiero, near Verona, where the French, 
under Massena, were defeated on 29-30 Oct. 
1805. He was appointed commandant of 
the 61st infantry regiment in 1807, and was 
tiansferred to the general staff at tho begin- 
ning of the campaign of 1809, through which 
he served. He was second plenipotentiary 
at the peace conference which preceded the 
marriage of Napoleon with the Archduchess 
Maria Louisa, but refused to sign the pro- 
posed conditions. While on the unemployed 
fist of general officers he appears to have 
visited England. Writing to Lord Welling- 
ton on 12 Oct. 1812, Earl Bathurst, then 
secretary of state for war [see Bathurst, 
Hiasnv. third Ea.hl], states that Nugent was 
at the time in London, having been sent from 
Sicily by Lord William Bentinck [see Bl’N- 
mnck, Lonn William Cavendish] to repre- 
sent his views in respect of a descent on Italy. 
Nugent had been in England on the same 
errand in the summer of 1811, and had been 
thought very highly of by the Marquis W el- 
lesley, then foreign secretary. Bathurst be- 
lieved that Nugent had been promised the 
rank of major-general in the British service 
by the prince-regent and the Marquis Wel- 
lesley. The difficulties were explained to 
him, and he did not press the execution of 
the engagement. On bis way back to Sicily 
early in ISIS Nugent went to Spain to pay 
his respects to Wellington, boing provided 
with letters of introduction by government. 
He preferred to appear in British uniform, 
but this was a mere habit de gout without 
official significance. He did not wish to 
figure as an Austrian general ( Wellington 
Suppl. Deep. vii. 466). Lord Liverpool wrote 
that Nugent was 'a very intelligent man, 
but more attached to an Italian operation 
than I am ’ (ib. p. 403). Wellington appears 
to have made Nugent, whose visit was most 
opportune, the hearer of his views to Vienna 
(ib. p. 516), and Liverpool wrote again that 
the British government ‘ are much pleased 
with your having done so’ (ib.) 

On 1 July 1818 Nugent was again placed 
on the active list of the Austrian army. He 
appears to have originated the idea of bring- 
ing the Croats into tho field, and opening 
up the Adriatic with the aid of the British 
cruisers. On 27 July Nugent wrote to 
Wellington from Prague, congratulut inghim 
on the victory at Vittoria, and slating that 
he was on the point of starting with five 
thousand light troops to raise the Croats 
(ib. viii, 182-3). On 11 Aug 1813 Austria 
declared war against France once more. 


Nugent began operations at Karlstadt, where 
he won back the troops of five districts to 
the Austrian standard. In a series of suc- 
cessful engagements he drove the French be- 
hind the Isongo, and speedily effected a junc- 
tion with Generals Staremberg and Folseis. 
He laid siege to Trieste, and blockaded the 
castle from 16 to 80 Oct. 1813, when it sur- 
rendered. Landing with the aid of the 
British naval squadron and marines in No- 
vember 1818 at Volturno, south of the Po 
and in rear of the French army, he was 
joined by a small contingent of British 
troops from Lissa, consisting of two com- 
panies of the 35th foot, two guns, and some 
detachments of Corsicans and Calabrians in 
British pay. He fortified Comachio, fought 
actions at Ferrara, Forli, and Ravenna, and 
completed the blockade of Venice in De- 
cember 1813. Early in 1814 Nugent, having 
been reinforced, took the offensive, defeated 
the French in sanguinary engagements at 
Reggio, Parma, and Piacenza, and ended the 
campaign at Marengo in Piedmont, on re- 
ceiving intelligence of the general peace. The 
British contingent, the only British troops 
that had marched right across Italy', joined 
Lord William Bentinck at Genoa. Lord Cas- 
tlereagk recommended that Murat’s claims 
to the kingdom of Naples ba submitted to 
Nugent (ib. ix. 485, 496). Nugent became 
lieutenant or lieutenant-general in the same 
year. In 1815 he was made an honorary 
K.O.B., hut excejpt in this capacity Ms name 
doeB not appear m any English army list as 
having held British military rank. 

Nugent entered Florence at the head of 
a division of Marshal Bianehi’s army on 
15 April 1815; he invested Rome at the 
beginning of May, wMch led to the adhe- 
sion of the pontiff to the European alli- 
ance. He was afterwards ordered to Sicily 
to confer with Lord William Bentinck. He 
commtmdedon Austrian division in the south 
of France later in the year, when a British 
force hold Marseilles (ib. x. 649, xii. 612). 
lie commanded the Austrian troops in Naples 
in 1816, in which year he was made a prince 
of the Holy Roman empire, and became 
colonel-proprietor of the 80th infantry regi- 
ment. With the emperor’s permission he 
commanded the Neapolitan army, with the 
rank of captain general, from 1817 to 1820, 
but was dismissed when King Ferdinand 
accepted the new constitution at the time of 
General Pepe’s insurrection. In 1826 he 
was created a magnate of Hungary, a dignity 
conferring an hereditary seat in the upper 
house of the Hungarian Diet, In 1828 he 
was appointed to command a division at 
VenicB, and superintended the erection of 
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the defences of Trieste and on the adjacent 
coast of Istria, In 1880-40 ho was master 
of the ordnance, and commanding the troops 
in Lower Austria, the Tyrol, &c.,and attained 
the rank of full general in 1888, I 11 1841- 
1842 ho commanded in the Banal and ad- 
joining districts, and in 1848-8 again in. 
Lower Austria. 

At the timo of the revolt in Lombardy in 
1848 he was appointed to command tlio re- 
serve of the army in Italy, which ho resigned 
on tho ground of ill-liealth, hut immediately 
afterwards organised a roserve corps, with 
which ho moved on the right flank of the 
Austrians into Hungary, where tho revolu- 
tion broke out on 11 Sept, By hia judicious 
arrangements ho o fleeted tho capitulation of 
Esaigg on 14 Feb. 18 L9, and afterwards held 
Petorwaraden in check, so ns to seoure the 
navigation of the Danube and the imperial 
magazines on it. IJo organised a second 
reservo corps in Sfyria, and marched with. 
Prince Windiscligratz's army against Oomorn. 
With tho raising of tho siege of .Oomorn 
in July 1849, when tho corps under hia 
command was driven back towards Sorvia, 
Nugonl’s services in the field came Lo a close. 
Ho became a field-marshal in Novomborl849. 
Ilis last service was at the ago of eighty- 
two, when he was present as a voluuteer oa 
the field of Solforino on 24 Juno 1859. 

Nugent, who held numberless foreign 
orders, died at Dosiljevo, near Karlslodt, 
Croatia, on 21 Aug. 1802, in the words of 
the liaise^ ‘den alteston, victor-problon und 
uneruiiidlichen Soldaton dor k, k, Armeo.’ 

lie married, in 1816, Jane, duolicss of 
Eiario Sforza, only child and heir of Raphael, 
duke of Jliario Sforza, by his wife Beatrix, 
third daughter and co-UeirosB of Francis 
Xavier, prince of Poland and Saxony, second 
son of Augustus III, king of Poland, and 
Maria Josephine of Austria, oiliest dauglilur 
of Joaeph I, emperor of (Jermany. He had, 
with other children, Albert, eventually 
prince and count, who distinguished him- 
self ns an Austrian staff-officer at the cap- 
ture of Aero in 1841. 

[Burko's Poorngo, J862,unclar ‘Foreign Til lcm’ 
— ‘Nugent,’ and 1802, under 'Westmeath Nuue 
Doutsobo Biogr. undor ‘ Nugont,’ and authorities 
givon nt the ond; Mon of tho Koign, pp. 080-1 ; 
Ann. Registers under dn tos.] II. M. 0. 

NUGENT, NICHOLAS (d. 1582), chief 
justice of the oommon bench in Ireland, 
was tho fifth son of Sir Christopher Nugent, 
and uncle of Christopher Nugent, fourteenth 
Baron Dolvin [j. v.j He was oduoalod for 
the legal profession, and his name first occurs 
in a commission for determining tho title to 
certain lands in Ireland on 19 Nov. 1564 


{Cal. Wants, Eliz. p. 684). He obtain^, 
gran t during pleasure of the office jf 
cipal or chief solicitor to the crown 
Luke Dillon, on 5 TW. 1 Rftn rn. nL 1 7 K 


on 80 June 1507 he was placed 0 ^ 0 ™* 
mission for inquiring into thecauses ofcert»m 
constantly recurring differences between 
Thomas Butler, tenth earl ofOrmondefn T 1 
and Gerald Fitzgerald, fifteenth earloflw! 
mond [q. v.l lie was appointed a commis 
siouer lor tho government of Oonnauvht 
24 July 1500; for shiring the Annalv n„ 
4 Fob. 1570 ; and for rating certnifilsm 
Westmeath into plow- hinds on 8 March in 
the same year (ib. 1092, 1417, 1480, 14931 
On 18 Oct. 1570 ho was created secondbaron 
of the exchequer {ib. 1 695) ; but he offended 
the government by taking part in the agita- 
tion against cess in 1577-8, was for soma 
timo imprisoned in Dublin Castle, and was 
doprived of his oltico by the lord-deputy Sit 
Henry Sidney (Cal. Carew MSS ii. 103 
183, 855). On Sidney’s retirement he was 
successfully recommended by the lord chan- 
cellor, Sir William Gerard [q. v.j, for the 
office of chief just ice of the common pleas 
as ‘Bobor, learned, and of good ability ’ (Chi 
State JPapers, Ireland, Eliz. ii. 172). The 
appointment, highly gratifying to the gentry 
of the Palo, was not relished by the higher 
officials in Dublin. Wallop, who, it was mid, 
nover believed an Irishman was telling the 
truth unless charging another with treason, 
asserted that the appointment was a job for 
which Gerard had received 100/. {ib. ii, 279). 
Tho fact that ho was a Homan catholic, aad 
uncle of William Nugent [q. v.l and his 
scorcoly loss obnoxious brother Christopher, 
four! couth lord Delvin, was sufficient to con- 
demn him in tho general opinion. He was 
arrested on tho information of John Cusach 
of Alliston-roud, eo. Month, a double-faced 
1 rail or, who had played a conspicuous partin 
William Nugont’s rebellion ; and on 28 Jan. 
1082 he and Edward Cusack, son and heir 
of Sir Thomas Cusack fq. v.j, were committed 
to tlio castlo {ib. ii. 346). They were tried 
before a special commission at Trim on 
4 April, Tho only witness against Nugent 
was tho aforemoutionocl John Cusack, who 
had already obtained a pardon for his share in 
tho robolliou, by whom ho was charged with 
boing privy to William Nugent’s rebellion, 
and with planning tho assassination of Sir 
Robert and Sir Lucas Dillon. Nugent ob- 
jected that the evidence of one witness— hia 
personal enemy — was insufficient. But his 
objection being overruled^ ho denied the 
truth of Ousaok’s accusation, ‘ shewing y* 
woolcnes and unliklikood of eueriep’te by 
probable collections and circustances w * 1 
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great leminge, couradge, and temperancieto 
his owns great comendation and satisfaction 
of most of his audience’ (Narrative of an 
Eye-witness, Sloane MS. 4793, f. 180). 
The lord deputy, Arthur Grey, fourteenth 
Lord Grey de Wilton [q. v.], -who 1 sate ypon 
the benche to see justice more equallie mynis- 
tered ' (State Papers, Ireland, Eliz, xoi, 22), 
addressed the jury, and 1 praid God, like an 
vpright judge and a noble gentleman, to puts 
in y* juries harts to do as they ought, p’testing 
v* he had rather M r N. wears found trew than 
otherwise’ (Narrative, Sloane MS. 4798, f. 
180). Thereupon the jury retired, and it soon 
appearing that they were in favour of an ac- 
quittal, Sir Robert and Sir LucasDillon com- 
pelled them by menaces to alter their verdict. 
Judgment followed, and two days later, on 
Easter eve, 6 April, Nugent was hanged, ‘ to 
w ch death he went resolully and patiently, 
protesteingey'sith he was not found trew, ns 
he said he ought to have ben, he had no long- 
ings to liue in infamie ’ (id. f. 182). ILs 
death, and the mannor of liis trial, caused a 
profound sensation, and there is little reason 
to doubt that the popular opinion attributing 
his death to the private malice of Sir Robert 
Dillon was well founded. After his death his 
widow Ellen, daughter of Sir John Plunket, 
chief justice of the king's bench, succeeded, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of Wal- 
lop, in obtaining a reversal of his attainder ; 
and on 27 Aug. 1684 the queen granted his 
estate to her for life, with remainder to her 
son Richard. 

Riohabd Nugent (Jl. 1004), son of the 
above, is said by Lodge (Peerage, ed. Arch- 
daU, i. 281) to have succeeded his mother on 
9 Nov. 1616. He received a good education, 
and was apparently the author of ‘ Ric : Nu- 
gent’s Oynthia, containing Direfull Sonnets, 
Madrigalla, and passionate intercourses, de- 
scribing his repudiate affections, expressed in 
Loues own Language,’ London , 1604, wrongly 
ascribed (Hunter, MS, Chorus Vatum, vi. 
120) to Richard Nugent, fifteenth baron 
Delvm and first earl of Westmeath [q. v.] 
The grounds for attributing it to Nugent 
are: (1) the sonnets bear traces of having 
been written long before they were pub- 
lished, and, as the Earl of Westmeath was 
only twenty-one when they were published, 
it is not likely they were written by him ; 
(2) the dedication is to 'the Et. Hon, the 
Lady of Trymleston,’ whom we cau hardly be 
wrongin conjecturing to be Catherine N ugent, 
wife of Peter Bamewall, sixth lord Trim- 
leston, who was old enough to be the mother 
of the Earl of Westmeath j (8) one of the 
‘passionate intercourses ’ is addressed in 
familiar language to ‘ Cosin Maister Richard 


Nugent of Donower,’ who died in 1616, about 
sixty yoars of age, and was therefore, as the 
verses require, Nugent’s contemporary, It 
is uncertain when he died. lie married Anne 
Bath, daughter of Christopher Bath of Rath- 
feigh, co. Meath, and left issue Christopher. 

[Lodge’s Peerage, ed. Archdall, i. 231 ; Cal. 
State Papers, Ireland, Eliz. ; Cal. Carow MSS.; 
Kilkenny Archceol. Soc. Proceedings, 1866, p. 
341 ; Cal. Plants, Eliz.; Sloane MS. 4783, ff. 
127-40; Addit. MS. 24492.] R. D. 

NUGENT, Sib RICHARD, tenth Babon 
Delvin (d. 1460?), lord-deputy of Ireland, 
was eldest son of Sir William Nugent, 
who was sheriff of Meath in 1401 and 
and was much employed in Irish 
government, Sir William was descended 
from Christopher Nugent of Bolrath, third 
brother of Sir Gilbert de Nugent, who had 
accompanied Hugh de Lacy [q. v.J to Ire- 
land in 1171, Sir Gilbert had received from 
de Lacy after 1172 the barony of Delvin ; 
but, as Sir Gilbert’s sons died before him, the 
barony devolved on his brother Richard, 
whose only child and heiress carried the title 
about 1180 to her husband, one John or Fitz- 
John. The marriage in 1407 of Sir William 
Nugent (father of the subject of this notice 
and the collateral descendant of Sir Gilbert, 
flret lord of Delvm) to the sole heiress of 
John Pitz.ToIm le Tuit, eighth baron Delvin 
since the creation of the title, restored that 
title to the Nugent family, and Sir William 
succeeded his father-in-law as ninth baron 
Delvin. But genealogists often regarded Sir 
William’s peerage as a fresh, creation, and 
described him as first baron of a new line. 
About 1416 Sir William died, and his son 
Richard thereupon became, according to the 
more commonly accepted enumeration, tenth 
Baron Delvin. In 1416 the tenth baron ap- 
pended his signature to the memorial sent to 
Henry V by the leaders of the Anglo-Irish 
settlers, entreating the king to support with 
larger funds Sir J ohn Talbot (afterwards Earl 
ofShrewsbury),thelord-Iieutenantof Ireland, 
in his efforts to protect Ireland from rebellion 
and disease. The memorial is preserved 
among the Lansdowne manuscripts. Delvin 
waB sheriff of Meath in 1424, endlong distin- 
guished him self as a leader in the wars against 
the native Irish. In 1422 ho had a grant of 
104. a year from Henry VI for services per- 
formed during the reign of his predecessor; 
in 1427 a further grant of 20/. for the capture 
of O’Conor, who, with Hubert Tyrrell, had 
robbed and spoiled his majesty’s subjects near 
Mullingar ; and in 1428 he received an order, 
dated at Trim, to receive twenty marks out 
of the exchequer, as a recompense for ‘ having 
impoverished his fortune in the king’s wars. 


1402, 

local 
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In 1444 lio wits appointed lord-deputy of 
Ireland under James, oarl of Ormonde ; and 
in 1449, previously to entering upon office in 
Ireland, Richard, duke of York, llip new 
viceroy, again appointed tho Baron of Dolvin 
as his deputy. As deputy, ho convened par- 
liaments at Dublin and Drogheda in 1449. 
In 1462 he was appoint od sonoM-linl of hi oath ; 
ho died before 1476. He married (Jatliariuo, 
daughter and heiress of Thomas Drake of 
Carlanstown, co. Month, and had issue throe 
sons. Ilis eldest son, James, died beforo his 
father ; James’s son Christopher (d. 1 493) be- 
came oloventh Baron Delvm, and father of 
Richard Nugent, twelfth baron Delvin [q.v.] 

[Pedigree of the Nugont Family by D’Alton j 
Historical Sketch of the Nugent Family, 1858, 
printed byJ.C. Lyons; Burke’s Peovngo , Lodge's 
Peerage of Ireland, continued by Arehd.dl, s.v. 
Westmeath, i. 2 1 6 ; Gilbert’s Hist ory of the Vice- 
roys of Ireland. J W. W. W. 

NUGENT, RTOIIARD, twoll’th Baton 
Delvin' (d. 1638 P), was son and successor to 
Christopher, eleventh baron, by Elizabeth or 
Anne, daughter of Robort Preston, first vis- 
count Gormnnston [see under Ntjuunt, Sut 
Richard, d. 1400 P] lie succeeded Iris lather 
ns twelfth Baron Dolvin in 1493. lie lmd 
summonses to the Irish parliament in 1480, 
1490, 1493, and 1408. But in 1498, when 
the parliament was summoned to meet at 
Castlo Dormott on 28 Aug,, Lord Dolvin 
neglected t o appear, and was fined 40s. for 
non-attendance. Ilis loyalty to tho English 
crown was Very strict, and ho was constitut od. 
on 26 Juno 1496, by the lords justices ana 
council, commander and londer-iu-chiof of 
all tho forces destinod for the defence of Dub- 
lin, Meath, Kildare, and Louth from the 
attacks of tho native Irish. In 1604, when 
Gerold, eighth earl of lvild are, the lord-deputy, 
marched against the lord of Olunricurde, who 
had fornlou a confederacy of several Irish 
chiofs in opposition to the royal authority, 
Delvin accompanied tho earl. At a council 
of war held by the lord-deputy within 
twenty miles east of ICnocktougU, whore a 
battle was to be fought, Dolvin promised 
'to God and to the prince ’ that ho would 
‘ be the first that shall throw the first spoar 
among the Irish in this battle.’ ‘ According, 
a little before the joining of the battle (m 
which ho commanded tho horse), ho spurred 
his horse, and throw a small spear among 
tho Irish, with which he ohanoecl to kill one 
of the Burkes, and retired’ (Lonan). Tho 
batllo of Knocktough, or Onoc Tuagb, re- 
stilted in a decisive victory for Kildare and 
his companions. In 1606 Delvin was en- 
trusted with tho custody of the manors of 
Bolgard and Fours. In 1616 the lord-deputy 


appointed him a justice of the peacTh 
Meath, and seven years later he joined th 
council, no signed the letter addressed 
by tho council of Ireland to Wolsev m, 
28 Feb. 1022, thanking him for the owe 
he was taking of Ireland, and begging that 
five or six ships might bo sent to keep the 
sea betwixt them and the Scots, as they wen, 
afraid that, in oonsequonco of the departur„ 
of tho Earl of Surrey and the king’s army 
tho Irish robols would rocoive help from Scot- 
land, and prove too strong. 'When in 1504 . 
an indenture was drawn up between the W 
and the Eurl of ICildare, the earl promised 
noh to ‘ procure, stir, nor maintain any wai 
ugainst tho Earl of Ormond, the Baron of 
Dolvin, nor Sir 'William D’Arcy’ (State 
Papers, Ireland). I 11 1627 Dolvin, on the 
departure o f Kildare from Ireland, was nomi- 
nated lord-dpputy, and for a time conducted 
the government with success. But in 1628 
Archbishop Inge and Lord-chief-ju 9 ticeBer- 
mingham rcporLod to Wolaey that Iko vice- 
deputy had not the power to defend tha 
English from tho raids of the native Irish; 
hut, not withstand ing thisinability,thepeople 
wore far more charged and oppressed by him 
than they had boon under tho Earl of Kildare. 
They nscribed Dolvin’s weakness to tbs fact 
that ho was not possessed of any greatlandsof 
his own, Tho writers mention that the council 
had divers times advised the vice-deputy to 
bewaro especially of tlio Irish chief, Brian 
O’Connor (Jl. 1620-1660) [q, y.], and to pay 
him tho subsidy that he ana his predecessors 
had long received rather than to run into fur- 
ther danger of war. Despite this advice, when 
in 1628 the Irish chief was preying on the 
borders of tho Palo, the vice-deputy ordered a 
yearly rout duo to him out of certain lands 
in M eath to be withhold. This procedure led 
to a conference on 12 May, at the castle of 
Rath in in that county, belonging to Sir Wil- 
liam D'Arcy, when, by stratagem, the vice- 
deputy was soizod and dotained a close pri- 
soner at, O’Conor’s bouse. Many of the vice- 
deputy’s men were slain, wounded, and made 
prisoners in ondouvouring to resouohimi On 
16 May the council of Ireland reported the 
misfortuno to Wolsoy. 'Walter Wellesley 
of Dungan Cnstlo and Sir "Walter Delohyde 
of Moydaro were subsequently deputed to 
expostulate with O’Conor, and to procure 
Delvin’s liberation ; but all arguments proved 
ineffectual. Another lord-deputy was ap- 

E ointed to administer tho government, and 
,ord Delvin remained in confinement until 
O'Conor’s pension was restored to him, by 
order of tho government, on the following 
26 Fob. 

Delvin was again goVetnor of Ireland for 
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Pifrtt weeks in June, July, and August 1684, 
during the absence in England ol the Earl 
,,f Kildare. When in 1635 Thomas Fitz- 
, < eTa id, tenth earl of Kildare, ‘ Silken Thomas,' 
t hrewoff his allegiance to the English crown, 
Delvin was nominated by Lord-deputy Slcef- 
hngton (18 March 1605) to take charge, 
with others, of the garrisons at Trim, Kenles 
(Kells?), Navan, and Westmeath. Delvin 
signed the letter to Ilenry VIII, dated from 
the tamp (27 Aug. 1586), giving an account 
of the final surrender of O'Conor and Fitz- 
Gerald. On21 May 158G LordLoonardGrey, 
writing to Cromwell, described the lord- 
treasurer and the Baron of Delvin ‘ as the 
best captains of the Englisliry, except the 
Earl of Ossory, who cannot take such pains 
as they’ ( Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, 
Foreign and Dom.), and Delvin on this 
account was refused a license to visit the 
king in England on business of his own. 
In 158G Robert Cowley, in sending to Crom- 
well a scheme for the ‘readoptiug’ of the 
king’s dominion in Ireland, recommended 
that, should all the native Irish join O'Conor, 
Delvin and his son, with six hundred men, 
should be entrusted with winning Ath- 
lone, and making war on O’Melaghlyn, 
McGogliegan, and others (ib.) In August 
1536 Lord James Butler wrote to Crom- 
well, reporting that Delvin had failed to 
come to the hosting in Limerick. In October 
1638 Delvin received a reward of 2G 1. 18*. id. 
for his military services. When in June 
1637 a new expedition was decreed against 
the rebel O’Conor, the army was met at the 
king's manor of Bathworo by Delvin, who 
accompanied the deputy on the march to 
O’Conor’a country, and advised the invasion 
of the countries of Omulmoy, MoGoghegan, 
and O'Melagklyn, adherents of O’Oonor. 
Subsequently Delvin attacked O’Conor, and 
besieged and razed the strong castle of Don- 
gan (Hi.) In 1637 Robert Cowley informed 
Cromwell that Delvin and his sons were the 
most worthy for their truth, powor, and 
ability of any in the land to protect the 
marches of the English Pole. In December 
Delvin accompanied the deputy in pursuit 
of the traitor Brian O’Connor, through 
McGoghegan’s country to Offaly. 

But Delvin was held by some competent 
observers to bo in part personally responsible 
for the grievances which led to the dissatis- 
faction of the native Irish. He permitted 
the ‘ taking of coyne and livery,’ which was 
declared to be the root of all disorders in 
Ireland. He probably died when on an ex- 
edition against O’Oonor early in February 
638. St. Leger, in writing to Wriothesley 
on 10 Feb., sayB ‘the Baron of Delvin, who 


was one of the best marchers of this country, 
is departed to God’ (State Papers). It was 
stated that the scandalous words of Lord 
Leonard Grey, the deputy in the camp, and 
the ‘ reproacheoushundeling of the late Baron 
of Delvin, was a great causo of the death of 
the said baron.' Grey called Delvin a traitor, 
and constrained the king's subjects to pass 
over a great water ‘ overttowen/ wheie their 
horses did swim, whereof divers took their 
death ( ib .) In June 1638 Aylmer and Alen, 
in their articles of accusation against Lord 
Leonard Grey, assert that, in the hosting 
against O’Conor, Grey took horses from Delvin 
and others, and gave them to their Irish 
enemies. From Lord Delvm’s will, set out 
in the inquisition taken in 1638, it appears 
that Drakestown formed part of the estates 
of the family. Archdall states that Delvin 
was of great age at the time of his death, 
and that his services to his country are briefly 
summed up in this distich : 

In patria natus, patriee prodesse laboro, 
Viribua in castris conailiisque domi. 

By his wife Isabella, daughter of Thomas 
FitzGerald, son of Thomas, seventh earl of 
Kildare, he left two sons. From Sir Christo- 
pher, the elder, descended the Nugents, earls 
of Westmeath (through Christopher, four- 
teenth baron Delvin [a. v.]), the Nugents of 
Coolamber, oo. Longford, the Nugents of 
Baltina, and the Nugents of Farrenconnell, 
oo. Cavan ; from his younger son, Sir Thomas 
of Carlanstown, Robert, earl Nugent [q. v.] 
(ancestor in the female line to the Dukes or 
Buckingham, who were Earls Nugent in the 
peerage of Ireland) derived descent. 

[Historical Sketch of tho Nugent Family, 
1853, printed by J. 0. Lyons ; Burlto’s Peerage ; 
Lodgo’s Peerage, ed. Archdall, i. 227-8; Pedi- 
gree of the Nugent Family by D'Alton ; Cal. of 
State Papers, Ireland, 1609-78; Letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII; Gilbert’s Viceroys of 
Ireland.) W.W. W. 

NUGENT, Sib RICHARD, fifteenth 
Babon Delves, first Eabl op Westmbath 
(1683-1042), eldest son of Christopher, four- 
teenth heron Delvin [q. v.l, and Marie, 
daughter of Gerald Fitzgerald, eleventh earl 
of Kildare, was horn in 1683. His father 
had died while labouring under a charge of 
treasonable correspondence with the Earl 
of Tyrone, but bis death was regarded as 
sufficient atonement for his offence, and 
Nugent was allowed to succeed to the title 
without opposition. A grant of lands made 
to his father in 1697, but which had hitherto 
remained unexecuted, was, on 10 Aug. 1603, 
also confirmed to him and his mother, and 
on 29 Sept, he was knighted by Lord-deputy 
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Mountjoy in Christ Church, Dublin, at the 
same time that Rory O'Donnell [q. v.] tv as 
created Earl of Tyrconnel. 

The grant of lands thus confirmed by 
James I was attended with disastrous con- 
sequences for Delvin ; for having, at the re- 
quest of certain of the O’Farrells, taken up 
some of their lands in co. Longford, supposed 
tohavebeenforfeitedtothe crown, andhaving 
gone to considerable expense in respect to 
them, it was found that the lands in question 
did not after all belong to the crown. At the 
instigation of Sir Francis Sheen, who claimed 
to be an O’Farrell himself, petitions were 
accordingly presented for the revocation of 
Delviti’a grant, and, there being no quostion 
that the lands had been passed under mis- 
information, pressure waB brought to hear 
on him to surrender his patent. This lie 
was unwilling to do, having, as he said, 
spent 3,000/. over the business. But he 
was roundly told by Salisbury that_ the 
O’Farrells were as good subjects ns either 
he or his father had been, and that hie 
patent must he surrendered. Exasperated 
at his ill-luck, Delvin listened to the voice 
of the tempter, and in the summer of 1006 
entered into a conspiracy to overthrow the 

g overnment. lie soon had occasion to regret 
is raehnees, hut, fearing lest ‘ he should 
thorehy dishonour himself and do harm to 
his kinswoman, the Lady Tyrconnel, and 
make his friends his enemies,’ he refrained 
from revealing tho plot to the government. 
Not so Christopher St. Lawrence, lord 
Ilowth [q. v.] Ilowtli’s revelations, impli- 
cating Delvin among others, found, how- 
ever, no credence till the flight of tho Earle 
of Tyrone and Tyrconnel, in September 
1007, placed them in a new light. It woe 
then lelt highly desirable to get as much in- 
formation as possible, and Ilowth having 
suggested Delvin os intimately acquainted 
with the details of the plot, he was inveigled 
to Dublin and arrested, Ilis confession on 
6 Nov. confirmed Howth’s statement, and 
having admitted his own Bliare in the plot, 
he was forthwith committed to the oastle 
by Chichester. 

But his confinement was of short duration, 
for within a fortnight of his commitment he 
managed, ' by practice of some of his servants 
and negligence or corruption of hie keeper,’ to 
effect his esoape out of the castle and to reach 
Gloughoughter, co. Cavan, in safety. From 
Gloughoughter he wrote to Chichester, apolo- 
gising for liis * unexpected departure,’ protest- 
ing ‘Tie did it not so muoh for the safety of 
his life as to prevent the certain ruin of his 
estate, which would of force happen if he had 
been sent for England,’ and ‘praying forgive- 


ness of his untimely fault, which was only in 
thought, notin act, and occasioned by the 
subtlety of another, who entrapped bio • 
youth.’ Chichester, for answer, gave lbm 
five days in which to submit himself, ju. 
licipating eome such answer, Delvin W 
meanwhile taken refuge among the Cam 
mountains, where he deled all the efforts of 
Sir Riohard Wingfield to capture him. His 
castle of Gloughoughter was taken and also 
his little Bon, and he himself * enforced as 
a wood-kerne in mantle and trouses to 
shift for himself.’ Still there was a dan ger 
in allowing him to remain at large in the 
event of the return of the northern earls and 
Ohiohester thought it ‘ not amiss to promise 
him his life ’ as an inducement to submit 
No conditions were, indeed, offered bim, but 
hints were dropped that he should not fare 
worse for an unconditional surrender. Seeing 
that this concession was the utmost he 
could expect, and regarding the rebellion of 
Sir Cahir O’Dogherty [q. v.] as a favourable 
opportunity, he unexpectedly, on 5 May 
1008, presented himself before the council 
‘and, in presence of a great number of 
people, humbly submitted himself to his 
majesty without word or promise of pardon.’ 
lie was assured of his pardon ; but, in order 
that James might satisfy himself as to his 
sincerity, he wae required to go to England 
for it. Owing to hie oxtyeme poverty he 
would have found some difllculty in obeying 
the king’s oommand had not Chichester lent 
him the necessary money for his journey. 
At court he fared better than he could have 
hoped, llie misconduct was entirely over- 
looked, and orders wore given for the restitu- 
tion of his property, together with a grant 
of certain lands in lieu of those he had been 
obliged to surrender. 

Ho returned to Ireland in November 1608, 
and for some time caused tho government no 
troublo. Ilis refusal to ho reconciled to Lord 
Howlli was a point, in liie favour, and Chi- 
chester was of opinion that only the fear of 
scandal prevented his conformity in religion. 
In 1018, howover, lie again incurred the dis- 
pleasure of government by the part he played 
in parliament, and, with other recusant lords, 
he was, in January 1614, summoned to Eng- 
land to answer for his conduct. lie subse- 
quently recovered the king’s favour, and on 
4 Sept. 1621 he was advanced to the dignity 
of Earl of Westmeath. Aftor that event he 
seems to have spent a considerable portion 
of his time in England, In October 1027 he 
was despatched on an urgent message to the 
Duke of Buckingham at llh6, to announce 
tho arrival of a roliof force under Lord Hol- 
land, In May 1028 he acted as one of the 
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agents of the Irish catholic nobility to the 
jJjjg and council in the matter of the Graces, 
ana again in 1633. He -was present at the 
opening of the Irish parliament on 14 July 
1634; baton 17 Feb. 1685 he obtained per- 
mission to travel for one year with six 
servants, 601 in money, and his trunlca of 
apparel. On the outbreak of the rebellion 
of 1641 he declined to co-operate with the 
catholic nobility and gentry of the Pale, his 
refusal being ascribed to the influence of 
Thomas Deas, titular bishop of Meath. 
His action did much to weaken the rebels, 
who, after trying persuasion in vain, endea- 
voured, with equal unsuccess, to intimidate 
him. He was, however, compelled to quit 
his house at Olonyn about February 1642, 
and was being esoorted to Dublin when he 
was attacked by the rebels near Athboy. 
He was in an infirm state of health, being, 
it is said, blind and palsy-stricken, and did 
not long survive the injuries he then re- 
ceived. 

He married Jane, daughter of Christopher 
Plunket, ninth lord Kileen, by whom he had 
two daughters, Bridget and Mary, who both 
died unmarried, and five sons, viz. : 1, Chris- 
topher, lord Delvin, who married the Lady 
Anne, eldest daughter of Randal MacDon- 
nell, earl of Antrim [q.v.], and, dying before 
his father, was buried at Clonyn on 10 July 
1626, ana had issue an only son Richard, 
second earl of Westmeath [q.v.]; 2, Francis 
Nugent of Tohber, who engaged in the rebel- 
lion and was present at the siege of Dro- 
gheda in 1641-2, but died without issue ; 
3, John Nugent of Drumeng, who married 
Catherine, daughter of James Dillon of 
BaUymuley, co. Longford ; 4, Laurence, who 
died (unmarried) in France; 6, Colonel 
Ignatius Nugonl, who commanded a regi- 
ment in the French service, and died in 
1870. 

^ 'a Peerage, ed. Archdall, i, 237-41; 
3 Papers, Ireland, James I, passim ; 
Meehan's Earle of Tyrone and Tyreonnel ; Kick's 
Repertory of Patent Bolls ; Cal. State Papers, 
Pom. 1627. 1634-6 ; Gilbert’s Contemporary 
Hist, of Affairs in Iroland (Irish Arohceol. Soc,), 
i. 86; Hist, of the Confederation, ii. 26 2-8 J 

B. D. 


NUGENT, RICHARD, second Em 
os Westmeath (d. 1684), was the only son 
of Christopher Nugent, and grandson of 
Bichard Nugent, first earl of Westmeath, 
whom he succeeded in 1042, He was in 
England at the time of his graudfather’s 
death, but, returning to Ireland, he took his 
seat in parliament on 16 April 1644, By 
warrant of the Earl of Ormonde, on 24 July 
1646, he raised a troop of horse and a regi- 


ment of foot for the king’s service; but, being 
shortly afterwards constrained to take the 
oath of association, he laboured to effect a 
reconciliation between the council and the 
nuncio. He was taken prisoner at the battle 
of Dangan Hill on 7 Aug. 1647, but subse- 
quently was exchanged for the Earl of Mont- 
gomery. He took the oath of association to 
the confederates directed against the nuncio 
on 27 June 1048, was appointed a commis- 
sioner to treat with Ormonde for the settle- 
ment of a peace on 18 Oct., was created a 
field-marshal by the supreme council on 
81 Jan. 1 049, and was one of the council of 
war that voted for the defence of Drogheda 
on 23 Aug. After Ormonde’s withdrawal to 
France he co-operated with the Earl of Olan- 
ricarde, and in 1660 was appointed general 
of all the forceB in Leinster. Owing to liis 
moderation he incurred the censure of the 
extreme party. ‘ A man,’ says the author of 
the 1 Aphorisinicol Discovery,’ ‘that never 
gathered an army into the field since he was 
appointed general, nor any party did stick 
unto himself that did act worth Qd . ; rather 
worked all the moans possible for faction, 
dispersion, rent, and division.’ He was 
blamed for not taking proper measures for the 
defence of Einagh, for not relieving Bnllyna- 
o&Tgy,co. Ciwan, and for not supporting Owen 
Roe O’Neill [q.v.] He submitted to the com- 
missioners of the parliament on 12 May 
1652, on conditions known as the Artioles of 
Kilkenny. He was excluded from pardon 
for life and estate by the Act for Settling 
Ireland on 12 Aug. ; but, by virtue of the 
Articles of Kilkonny, permission was grant ed 
him to raise Boldiers tor the service of Spain. 
On 18 April 1053 he obtained an order to 
enjoy such parts of his estate qb lay waste 
and undisposed of, and on 16 Nov. the order 
was extended to tho enjoymont of a full third 
of liia estate, Having raised his regiment for 
the Spanish service, he obtained a pass per- 
mitting him to transport himself and two 
servants, with travelling arms and neces- 
saries, into Flanders, aruf to return without 
let or molestation, provided he gave notice 
of his arrival to the governor 01 the place 
where ho should first land. He appears to 
have taken advantage of this permission; but 
on the apprehension of frosh disturbances in 
the summer of 1669 he was, with other 
leading royalists, placed under arrest. He 
recovered his liberty and his estates at the 
Restoration, but seems to have taken no 
further interest in politios, In 1680 he re- 
built the chapel of Fore, to be a place of 
burial for himself and his posterity, and, 
dying in 1084, was interred there. _ 

He married Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas 
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Nugent of Hoyrath, by whom lie bad issue, 
besides two sons who died in infancy : 

(1) Christopher, lord Delvin, who married 
Mary, eldest daughter of Richard Butler of 
Kilcash, co. Tipperary, and, predeceasing his 
father, left issue by her : Richard, thirdearl 
of W es tmeatbjwho diod in holy orders in 17 14, 
Thomas, fourth earl of Westmoath [q. v.], 
and John, fifth earl of Weslmeath [q. v.J; 

(2) Thomas, created baron Nugent of Itivers- 
town [q. v.] ; (3) Joseph, a captain in the ser- 
vice of Fruuce ; (4) William, M.P. for co. 
Westmeath in 1080, and killed at Cavan in 
1690; (6) Mary, who married Henry, second 
viscount Itingslaud : (0) Anne, who married, 
first, Lucas, sixth viscount Dillon, and, se- 
condly, Sir William Talbot of Cartowu, co, 
Meath; (7) Alison, who married llenry Dow- 
dall of Browns town, 00 . Meath; (8) Eliza- 
beth, who died young ; (9) J ane, who married 
Alexander MacDonell, called Macgregor of 
Dromersnaw, co. Leitrim. 

[Lodgo's Poorngo, ed. A relit lull, i. 2 tl-j ; 
Carte's Life of Ormonde, i. too, 505, ii. 5, 60, 
157; Gilbert’s Hist, of the Confederation, iv, 
357, v. 260, vi. 80, 262, 289, vii. 133, 211, 319; 
Contemporary Hist, of Affairs in Ireland (Irish 
Archtsolog. Soc.), ed. Gilbert, pnssim; Common- 
wealth Suite Papers (P. R. O. Dublin) ; Lud- 
Iow'b Memoirs, ed. O.H. Firth ; "Wood-Martin’s 
Hist, of Sligo; PiorVs Hist, of Westmeath in 
Vallnncey's Collectanea ] R. D. 

NUGENT, ROBERT, Eatii, Nugent 
( 1702-1788), who afterwards assumed t ho sur- 
name of Caioas, politician and poet, born in 
1702, was the sou of Michael Nugent of 
Carlanslown, co. Westmeath, by his wife 
Mury, youngest daughter of Robert Bo rue- 
wall, ninth baron Tnmleston. His property 
at the outset produced about 1,5007. a year, 
hut on his death he was considered one of the 
millionaires of the day, both in personalty and 
inroal estate ; and this accossioninwoall h was 
caused by his skill in marrying rieli widows, 
a talent so marked that Horace Walpole in- 
vented the word ‘Nugentize’ to describe tho 
adventurers who endeavoured to imituto his 
good fortune. Among tho pamphlets in tho 
British Museum is ‘TheUnnatural Pul her, or 
the Persecuted Son, being a candid narrative 
of the . . . sufferings of EabertNugent,jun,,by 
the means and procurement of his own father ’ 

S , and the writer, then a prisoner in the 
„ vison, allegod that ho was a son of N u- 
gent ‘"by his first cousin, Miss Glare Nugent, 
daughter of a gentleman in Ireland of 2,6007. 
per annum,’ ana that he was bornin the parish 
of St. George, Hanover Square, in 1730, This 
was, no doubt, an illegitimate son, whose 
pertinacity in urging his claims on Nugent 
•must often have caused trouble to the father. 


His first recognised marriage was toEmilin 
second daughter of Peter, fourth earl of Fin’ 
gul, whom lie married ou 14 July 1730 , J 
lost in childbed on 10 Aug. 1731. The chad 
Liout.-col. Edmund N ugent, whose two eons’ 
Charles Edmund and George, are noticed 
separately, survived his mother, but diedmanv 
years before his father. His second mar™™ 

(23 March 1730-7) was to Anne, a daughter 
of James Graggs, the postmaster-general and 
a sister of J ames Graggs, the secretary of state 
[q. v.], who divided with her two sisters the 
property both of her father and brother. Her 
first husband was John Newsham of Ohads- 
liunt in Warwickshire, by whom she had an 
only son, and hov second marriage was to 
John Knight. Sovoral letters addressed by 
Tope to her during the earlier period of her 
life arein Popo’s ‘Works,’ ix. (Letters, vol.iv 1 
pp. 435-59 (1880). John Knight, her only 
sou by her second husband, died in June 

1727, and lioi'husbaud thereupon bequeathed 

all his estates to hor, and at his decease on 
2 Oct. 1733 she became possessed of all his 
property. By his marringe to this fat and 
ugly dame (whoso name he assumed in ad- 
dition to his own) Nugent became the owner 
of tho parish of Gosfield in Essex, of a seat 
in piirluimont for St. Mawcs in Cornwall, 
and about 100,0007. besides ; but she brought 
him neither happiness nor the children 
which he desired, ne amused himself by 
forming an extensive park at Gosfield, ana 
the taste shown in tho setting of the woods 
and ornamental water is highly praised 
by Arthur Young. A visit which Horace 
Walpole made to this house in 1748 is de- 
scribed in his 1 Correspondence ’ (ii. 118-20). 
Ilis second wife died in 1766, aged 69, and 
was buried in Gosfield Church, where an in- 
scription to Nugent himself was also subse- 
quently plncod, Nugent sat for his borough 
of St. I fuwos from 1741 to 1754, and was re- 
olected at tho gBnoral dissolution in thatyear, 
but preferred to sit for tho city of Bristol, 
which had al so ro tiumed him, and to sucure the 
return of a relnlive for his Cornish borough. 
The voters of Bristol remained faithful to him 
until the dissolution of 1774, when even the 
arguments of Dean Tucker hi ' A Review of 
Lord "Vis. Clare’s Conduct as Representative 
of Bristol,’ which praised Nugent's zeal to 
advance tlio interests of the poor in legisla- 
tion, his anxiety to serve the interests of hie 
constituents in parliament, and his liberality 
in promoting from his own purse improve- 
ments in the oily, could not effect his re-elec- 
tion. > In 1774 he returned to St. Mawes, 
and for it he sat until he retired in June 1784, 
his intorost in the borough being supreme 
then and afterwards, although his son did 
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not obtain the post of governor of the castle 
of St, Mawes, which Nugent applied, for to 
C4eorge Grenville in 1761 in a remarkable 
letter printed in the ‘ Granville Papers,’ ii. 
452-4. AsNugent owned a borough in Corn- 
wall a county where the Prince of Wales, 
the unhappy son of George II, was ever 
scheming to advance his parliamentary in- 
fluence, and as the prince lacked money, 
while the rollicking Irishman was wealthy, 
they soon became fust friends. Nugent was 
made controller of the princo’s household in 
1747, and wab always nominated to high 
office in his royal master’s imaginary admi- 
nistrations, in return for which favours the 
needy prince condescended to borrow from 
him large sums of monoy. Theso debts wore 
never repaid, but they were liquidated hy 
George III in ‘plaoes. ponsions, and peer- 
ages’.' On the princes doot.li ho made his 
peace with the Pelham administration, and 
was created a lord of the treasury (6 April 
1764). This office he retained until 1759, 
and he owed his continuance in his place in 
Pitt’s administration of 1750 to the influence 
of Lord Grenville. Prom 1760 to 1766 he 
was one of the vice-treasurers for Ireland ; 
from 1766 to 1708 he held the post of pre- 
sident of tho board of trade, and from tho 
latter year until 1782 ho was ngain one of 
Ireland's vice-treasurers. This exhausts his 
lists of places, but he was raised to the Irish 
peerage as Viscount Cloro and Baron Nugent 
in 1700, and promoted to thB further dignity 
of Earl Nugent in tho same peerage in 1776, 
being indebled for his places and his peerages 
to the king's remembranco of the money 
lent to theTrinoe of Wales, and to his un- 
broken support of every ministry in turn. 
Nugent's third wife (1757) wob Elizabeth, 
daughter of Henry Drax of Oharborough in 
Dorset, and relict of Augustus, fourth earl of 
Berkeley, with whom he secured, as he did 
with life second wife, a large fortune, and 
foiled to obtain happiness in married life. She 
outlived him, but they had been separated 
for Borne years, and he disowned the sooond 
of the two daughters whom sho bore after 
their marriage. His lost act in politics was 
an attempt in 1784, unfortunately a failure, 
to bring about a Union between Put and Fox, 
and in that year he retired from parliament- 
ary life, where his wit and humour had made 
him a popular figure. He died at the house 
of General O'Donnel, Rutland Square, Dublin, 
13 Oct. 1786, when the title and real estate 
of about 14,0001. per annum passed to the 
Marquess of Buckingham, who, on marrying 
(16 April 1776) Mary Elizabeth, his elder 
daughter, assumed by royal permission the 
surnames of Nugent and Temple, and obtained 


the privilege of signing Nugent before all 
titles whatsoever The personal property 
(200,0001.) was bequeathed to two relatives. 
Nugent was brought up as a Roman catholic, 
turned protestant, and, last sfcago of all, died 
in the bosom of the church which he had 
abandoned and ridiculed. Popular doubt as 
to the religion which he professed gave the 
sting to Oswald’s retort to him, ‘ What species 
of Christianity do you claim to belong to ? ’ 

Nugent was endowed with a vigorous con- 
stitution and athletic frame, a stentorian 
voice, and a wonderful flow of spirits. IBs 
speeches in parliament, delivered as they 
were in a rich Irish brogue, often hovered on 
the borders of farce, but his unflagging wit 
usually carried him happily through liis diffi- 
culties. As for convictions in politics he 
had none ; from tho first he laid himself out 
for the highest bidder, and as his knowledge 
was inconsiderable and his opinions changed 
with expediency, he was opon to the censure 
of Lord George Saekvillo, who dubbed him 
‘the most uninformed man of his rank in 
England/ adding that nobody could depend 
upon his attachment (Hist. MSS. Comm. 9th 
Rep. pt. iii. p. 19). 

Nugent’sodoto William Pul teney obtained 
great feme throughout tho last century. It 
described tho poet’s passage from the creed 
of Roman Catholicism to ft purer faith, and 
the belief whioh dwelt in his mind afterwards. 
Two quotations from it, the opening lines and 
a portion of tho seventh stanza, became 
almost proverbial in literature. The first 
runs— 

Eomote from liberty and truth, 

13y fortune’? crime, my early youth 
Drank error's poison'd springs; 

and the second assorts — ■ 

Though Onto liv’d, though Tully spoke, 

Though Brutus dealt tho godlike stroke, 
Yet perish’d fated Homo. 

Horaoe Walpole called this ode a glorious 
poem, but Gray, in a more critical spirit, 
writes to tho owner of Strawberry Hill : ‘ Mr. 
Nugent sure did not write his own ode/ 
and the latest editor of Gray’s works adds 
that ‘Earl Nugent was suspected of paying 
Mallet to write his best ode, that addressed 
to Pulteney, his later and obviously unaided 
efforts being coni emptible.' Many poems by 
Nugent, and this piece among them, are in 
‘ Dodsley’s Collection/ ii. 166, &c,, and in the 
‘New Foundling Hospital for Wit/ a cata- 
logue of which is given in ‘ Walpole’s Royal 
and Noble Authors’ (Park's ed.) v. 288-91. 
The ode was published separately and anony- 
mously in 1789, and was included in the 
same year in two anonymous editions of his 
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‘Odes and Epistles,’ most of -which. lauded 
the talents and aims of the ‘ patriots’ in op- 
position to Sir Robert Walpole. Nugent 
wrote in 1774 an anonymous poem, entitled 
‘ Faith,’ which has been described as a st range 
attempt to depose the Epicurean doctrine for 
that of the Trinity. A present to the queen, 
as a new-year's gift for 1775, of some ‘ Irish 
stuff’ manufactured in his native land, and 
of a set of loyal verses, produced in return an 
anonymous poem, ‘ The Genius of Ireland, a 
New Year’s Gift to Lord Clare,’ and drew 
from the wits the jest that the queen had 
thanked him for both his ‘pieces of stuff.’ 
An anonymous tract, with the title of * An 
Inquiry into the Origin and Consequences of 
the Influence of the Crown over Parliament ’ 
(1780), is sometimes attributed to Nugent, 
but with slight probabil it y . An ‘ Epistl o_ to 
"Robert Nugent, with a picture of Dr. Swift, 
by William Dunkin, D.D.,’ is reproduced in 
‘ Swift’s Works ’ (1883, ed. xv. 218-21), but 
Me name is more intimately associat ed with 
another literary genius. On the publication 
of the ‘ Traveller ’ tlio acquaintance of Gold- 
smith was eagerly sought by Nugent, and 
they lived ever after on terms of close friend- 
ship. Goldsmith visited him at Gosfield in 
1771, and at his house of 11 North Parade, 
Bath, and ombalmed for all time tlio name 
of the jovial Irish peer in the charming lines, 
‘The Ilaunch of Venison, a poetical epistle 
to Lord Clare,' as an acknowledgment for a 
present of venison from Gosfield Parle. The 
character of Nugent is tersely summed up 
by Glover in the words ‘a jovial and volup- 
tuous Irishman, who had left Popery for the 
Protestant religion, money, and wido ws ’ (Me- 
moirs, 1818, p. 47). 

Two portraits were painted by Gains- 
borough : one is tho property of the corpora- 
tion of Bristol ; the other, which formerly 
hung over the mantelpiece in the dining- 
room at Stowe, was, at tho sale iu 1848, pur- 
chased by Field-marshal Sir George Nugent 



[Gent. Mag. 1788, pt. ii. 938 J Albemarle's 
Rockingham, 1 . 77-8 j Horace Walpole's Letters 
(Cunningham), passim ; Gray’s Works (ed. 
1884), u, 220; Wright's Essox, ii. 1-12; Mo- 
rant’s Essex, ii, 3B2 ; Wraxall's Memoirs (1834 
ed.), i. 88—93, iit 305; Walpole'sLost Ten Years 
of George II, vol. i. 381 ; Ilist. MSS. Comm, 8th 
Hep. pp. 199-200 ; Peach’s Houses of Bath, i. 27, 
02, 15 1 ; Grosvenor Gallery, Gainsborough Exhib. 
Catalogue, 1865, pp. 22, 68, 92; Lord Chester- 
field's Letters (Mahon), v. 448; Southey's 
Later Poets, iii. 290-5.] W. P, O. 


NUGENT, THOMAS, titular Bauds op 
Rivekstoh- (d. 1716), chief justice of W 
land, was the second eon of Richard, second 
earl of Westmeath [q. v.], by hie wife ff 
daughter of Sir Thomas Nugent, bart of 
Moyrath. He was bred to the law, hut was 
undistinguished until after the accession of 
J ames II, when he was made one of his coun 
sel in September 1085. During the follow- 
ing winter he was in communication with the 
lord-lieutenant, Henry Hyde, second earl of 
Clarendon [q.v.], who treated him as a re- 
presentative of the Irish Roman catholics 
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Clarendon, ‘ hut no lawyer, and eo will do no 
harm upon the account of his learning’ (ft, 
p. 356). On taking Mb seat he had a wrangle 
with another judge about precedence; ‘as 
brisk as if it had been between two women ’ 
(ii. p. 306). In May he was admitted to 
the privy council, and iu October 1087 be- 
came lord chief justice. Ilis court was oc- 
cupied in reversing the outlawries which 
pressod on his own co-religionists, and eene- 
rnlly in depressing the protectants (Kiho, 
chap. iii. eeo. iii. p. 0). One of hU first acts 
waB to present the lord-lieutenant with a list 
of Bhoriffs, in which partiality was more re- 

g irded than competence. ‘ I am sure,’ says 
lorondon, ‘ several of them, even of those 
who are styled protostanls, are men in no 
way qualified for such offices of trust’ (C’or- 
respondenoe, ii. 80), An act of Henry VII, 
forbidding thelieeping of guns withoutlicense 
of government, was revived and interpreted 
so as to deprive the protestants of tkeirarms, 
and thus leave them at the mercy of the 
rapparoos, for catholics were not disarmed. 
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though a fine of 207. was the highest penalty 
proscribed by the aofc (Krira, ch. iii. seot.iu. 
pp. 0, 12, and seot,, viii. p. 19). He declared that 
robbery of the protestant b was unfortunately 
necessary for the furtherance of Bang James’s 
policy (lb. sect, x, p. 4). Clarendon records 
some instances of judicial partiality in Nu- 
gent, but he showed humanity in Ashton's 
case ( Correspondence, i. 89), 

Early in 1088 Tyrconnel sent Nugent to 
England with Ohiof-baron Rice [q. v.], to 
concert measures for the repeal of the Aot of 
Settlement (If ins, ch. iii. seot. xii.p. 2). They 
were received in mock state by the London 
mob, who esooi'tod them with potatoes fixed 
on sticks, amid cries of ‘ Make room for the 
Irish ambassadors’ tib. sect. xii. p. 2 ; Dai> 
eympm, pt. i. bk. iv.) They returned to 
Iroland in April without having been able 
to porsuade James to let Tyrconnel hold 
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n parliament ( Clarendon Correspondence, u. 

Nugent’s demeanour outlie benoli was not 
dignified, and wo are told that in a charge 
to the Dublin grand jury he expressed a hope 
that William’s followers would soon be ‘hung 
up all eve 1 ' England’ in ‘ bunches like a rope 
of onions’ (Istgram, Two Pages of Irish His- 
tory, !>■ 48). He was holding tho assizes at 
Cork when James landed at Kmsale in March 
1088-9, and ordered the Bandon people who 
bad declared for William HI to be indicted 
for high treason (BnffmiTT, p. 214). Nugent 
•vras all for severity, but General Justin Mac- 
Carthy [q. v.l overawed him into respecting 
the capitulation (ib.) Nugent was specially 
consulted by James at his landing, Avaux 
and Melfort being present ( Journal in Mac- 
phebsoh, i. 174). 

In the parliament which met on 7 May 
1689 Nugent, being called by writ on the 
opining day to the barony of Riverston, sat 
as a peer, and on the 13th introduced a bill 
for the repeal of the Acts of Settlement and 
Explanation [see Nagle, Sin Richard]. lie 
took an active part in the House of Lords, 
and frequently presided. In July he was 
made a commissioner of the empty Irish 
treasury, and the commission was renewed 
in 1090, a few days before the battle of the 
Boyne. Nugent was at Limerick during or 
soon after William’s abortive siege, and acted 
as secretary in Nagle’s absence from Septem- 
ber till the following January, lie was ac- 
cused by the Irish of liolding secret, and from 
their point of view treasonable, communica- 
tion with the Williamites, and even of a plot 
to surrender Limerick (Ma caries Evaidium, p. 
102 j Jao. Narr. p. 272). But this may only 
have arisen from the fact that ho was a per- 
sonal adherent of Tyrconnel, who did not 
wish to defend Limonck. At the capitulation 
he had a pass from Ginkel to go to his lands. 

Nugent was outlawed as a rebel, but his 
lands remained in the family ; he died in 
1716, having married in 1080 Marianna, 
daughter of Henry, viscount Kingsland, and 
leaving issue two sons and several daughters. 
The Earl of Westmeath is his lineal de- 
scendant. Ilia title of Riverston, though 
void in law, was homo by his descendants 
until it merged in the earldom of Westmeath. 
There is a full-length portrait of him in his 
robes bv Lely, in the hull at Pallas, co. Gal- 
way, along with Ginkel’s autograph letter 
and other of his papers, 

[Authorities as for Sir Richard Nagle [q. v.l; 
Sir John Dalrymplc’s Memoirs ; Mnephorsous 
Original PaporBj Bennett’aIliflt,ofBandoii| 1882, 
Buiko's Peerage, s. v. ‘Westmeath;’ informa- 
tion from the Earl of Westmeath.] R. B-l, 


NUGENT, THOMAS, fourth Earl of 
Westmeath (1660-1762), born in 1666, was 
the second son of Christopher, lord Delvin, 
eldest son of Richard Nugent, second earl of 
Westmeath [q. v.l His mother was Mary, 
eldestdaughterof Richard Butler, esq., of En- 
cash, co. Tipperary, and niece of James, first 
dukeof Ormonde. According to Lodge, hehad 
a pension of 1601. in tho reign of Charles II. 
lie married in 1084, and after travelling for a 
few years returned to Iroland, and was given 
the command of one of Tyraonnel’s regiments 
of horse. In the parliament held by Jamee II 
at Dublin in 1089 Nugent was called to the 
IIouso of 1’eerB, although he was under age 
and his elder brother Richard was still alive. 
The latter, who succeeded his grandfather as 
third earl in 1684, had entered a religious 
house iu France, aud died there in April 1714. 

Nugent served with King James’s army 
at the Boyne and at the sieges of Limerick. 
His name is chiefly connected with these 
sieges. Story mentions him as one of those 
officers who left the horse camp outside 
Limerick on 26 Sept. 1691 during the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, and dined with Qinkell 
while on their way into tho city. On the 
following day he was sent into the English 
camp as one of the hostages for the obser- 
vance of the articles of the capitulation. 

IIo was present, though not as a member 
of the court-martial, at the trial of Colonel 
Simon Luttrell for bis conduct during the 
sioge, and not only nnred his acquittal in 
spite of the efforts of Tyrconnel to procure 
a condemnation, but exculpated him from 
the charge of having allowed the British 
troops to throw a bridge over the Shannon, 
the real blame of which be threw upon 
Brigadier Clifford, who was in command at 
the spot in question, while Luttrell was in 
Limorick Castle ( Maeanee Evoidium, ed. 
O'Callaghau, p. 484; of. Harris). On 
2 Deo. 1697 Viscount Massareene reported 
from the committee appointed to inspect the 
journals that ‘ Thomas, earl of Westmeath, 
was indicted and outlawed 11 May _8 Wil- 
liam and Mary (1691), but hath since re- 
versed his outlawry’ ( Journals of the House 
of Lords, i. 676). 

Westmeath died, aged 96, on 13 June 
1762 (Land, Mag. and Monthly C/iron. 1762, 
p. 331). By his wife Margaret (<?. 1700), 
only daughter of Sir John Bellew, lord Bel- 
low, he had two sous and nine daughters. 
Two only of the latter survivod him. The 
elder son, Christopher, lord Delvin, , having 
died unmarried at Bath on 17 April 1752, 
and the younger being previously deceased, 
the title passed to John Nugent, his father’s 
younger brother, who is noticed separately. 
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[Peerage of Ireland, 1768, vol. i. ; Lodge's 
Peerage of Ireland, 1789, i. 247 ; Burke's Peer- 
age, 1893 , Lodgu’s Poerage of Ireland, cd. 
Arcbdnll, vol, i.j Story’s Impartial History of 
the Wars of Irelind, i. 98, n. 229-30; Harris's 
Life of William III, p. 345, and Appendix, p. 
lxii; D' Alton's Illustration of tho Army of King 
Jamos, pp. 33, 358, 734 (containing, under the 
heading ‘ Col. the Eurl of Westmeath,' particu- 
lars of all the cliiof membors of ttio _ Nugent 
family); Webb’s Compendium of Irish Bio- 
graphy.] Q. Lb G. N. 

NUGENT, TELOMAS, LL.D, (1700’*-'- 
1772), miscellaneous ■writer, was bom in Ire- 
land about 1700, but spent the greater part 
of his life in. London, He was a competent 
scholar and an able and industrious man of 
letters. In 1766 he received from the univer- 
sity of Aberdeen the honorary degree of 
LL.D., and in 1767 was made a follow of 
the Society of Antiquaries. lie died at his 
rooms in Gray’s Inn an 27 April 1772. lie 
has been confounded with Johnson's friend 
and Burba's father-in-law, Dr. Christopher 
Nugent (id. 1776) [q. v.] 

Nugent’s original works are: 1. 'The His- 
tory of Vondalia: containing the Ancient and 
Present Stateof the Oountryof Mecklenburg, 
its Devolutions under the Venedi and the 
Saxons, with, tho Succession and Memorable 
Actions of its Sovereigns,’ London, 1706-78, 
3 vols. 4to. 2. ‘A New Pocket Dictionary of 
tho French and English Lang uages,’ London , 
1707, 4to (frequent ly reprint ed and redacted). 
8. ‘ Travels through Germany, with a Parti- 
cular Account of the OourtB of Mecklenburg: 
in a Series of Letters to a Friend,’ London, 

1768. 2 vols. 8vo (German translation, Berlin, 

1781. 2 vols. 8vo). 4. ' The Grand Tour, or a 
Journey through the Nothorlands, Germany, 
Italy, andFrance,’ London, 1778,3 vols. 12mo. 

Nugent edited in 1746 ‘ K^Spror QijPniov 
III vag. Cebetis Tliebnni Tabula,’ London, 8vo. 
He also oxeculed many translations, uliiully 
from the French, the most important being ; 
(1) ‘ The Now System, or Proposals for a 
General Peace upon n solid and lasting Foun- 
dation ; with a Prefatory Discourse by tlio 
Translator on the horrid Consequence of the 
present Wicked and Unnatural .Rebellion,’ 
London, 1746, 8yo ; (2) Jean Baptiste Dubos’s 
‘ Critical Reflections on Poetry, Painting, and 
Music,’ London, 1748, 8 vols. 8vo ; (81 Bur- 
lamaqui’s ‘ Principles of Natural Law,’ Lon- 
don, 1748, 8vo ; (4) Burlamaqui’s ‘ Principles 
of Politic Law,’ London, 1762, 8vo ; reprinted 
with the preceding, London, 1763, 2 vols. 
8vo; (6) Montesquieu’s 'Spirit of Laws,’ 
London, 1762, 2 vols. 8vo ; later editions, 
1756, 12mo, 1766, 8vo, 1708, 8vo, 1778, 
12mo; (6) Voltaire’s ‘Essay on Universal 


History: the Manners and Spirit of Nation, 
from the Reign of Charlemaign to th H 1 .' 
of Lewis XIV,’ Dublin, 1769, 4 vols 8ro • 

(7) llouBsoau’s ‘ Emilius, or an Essay 01 ! 
Education,’ London, 1763, 2 vols, 

(8) Grosley’s 'New Observations on Italv ’ 
London, 1760, 2 vols. 8vo j (0) < Tom to 
London, or New Observations on England 
and its Inhabitants,’ London, 1772, 2 vols 
8vo; (10) Benvenuto Cellini’s 1 Autobio- 
graphy,’ London, 1771, 2 vols. 8vo ; last edi- 
tion, 1812, 12mo; (11) Totze’s 'Present 
State of Europe,’ London, 1770, 3vols.8vo- 
(12) Islu’s ‘ History of the Famous Preached 
Friar, Gerund de Oainpazas, otherwise Gerund 
Zotes,’ London, 1772, 2 vols. 8vo, and 12mo 
nis translations of tho Port Royal Greek 
and Latin grammars wero for a time very 
popular. 

[Gent. Mag. 1772, p. 247 ; Bibl. To™ 
Brit. vol. x.; List of Soc. of Antiq. j Ohalmora’i 
Biogr. Biot, j Wobb’s Compendium. of Irish Bio- 
graphy; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd.iii, 656,nndllluitr. 
Lit. v. 777, 780 ; Allibono’s Diet. Brit, and 
Amor. Authors; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man.] 

J. M. B. 


NUGENT, WILLIAM (d, 1625), Irish 
rebel, brothor of Christopher, fourteenth 
baron Delvin [q. v.], was the younger son of 
Richard Nugent, thirteenth baron Delvin, 
from whom ho inherit ed the manor and castle 
of the llosse in co. Meath, lie first acquired 
notoriety in Docembur 1673 by his forcible 
ftbduolion and marriage of Janet Marward, 
beirosB and titular baroness of Skryne, and 
ward of his imole, Nicholas Nugent [q, v.l 
He was for a short time in May 1676 placed 
under restraint on suspicion of being impli- 
cated in the refusal of his brother, Lord 
Dolvin, to sign the proclamation of rebellion 
against the lfln.lT of Desmond. On 10 April 
1677 ho and his wifo had livery granted them 
of tho lands of the Into Baron of Skryne, 
valued at 130J. 6s. 11 year. lie was suspeoted 
of sympathising with the rebellion of Vis- 
count Baltinglas, but, oluded capture by tak- 
ing refuge with Ttirlough Luincack O’Neill 
[q. v.], who refused to surrender him. Re 
was excluded by name from the general 
pardon offered tho adherents of Lord Balt- 
inglas, and by the unwise soverity of Lord 
Grey lio was driven to trike up arms On kis 
own account. With the assistance of the 
O’Oonors and Kavanaghs, ho oroated con- 
siderable disturbance on the borders of the 
Pale; but tho rising, though violent, was 
shortlived. Nugont himself was soon re- 
duced 1 0 the most abject misery. lie was 
exposed without covering to the inclomenoy 
of the winlor season. Ilis friends were 
afraid to communicate with 1 him, and though 
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his wife, out of 'the dutiful lore of a wife to 
a husband iu that extremity,’ managed to 
send him some shirts, she was found out, 
and punished with a year’s imprisonment. 
Finally, in January 1683, with the assist once 
0 f Turlough Luinench, he escaped to Scot- 
land, and from there made his way through 
France to Rome. 

He at first mot with a chilling reception ; 
but when the scheme of a Spanish invasion of 
England began to take definil e shape, ho was 
frequently consulted by the Cardinal of Como 
and Giacomo Buoneompngno, nephew of 
Graf ory XIII, as to the prospects of a general 
insurrection in Ireland. About Easter 1684 
he was ordered to Paris, where lie had audi- 
ence with Archbishop Beaton and the Duke 
of Guise, by whom he was sent, 1 in company 
of certain Scottish lairds and household ser- 
vants of the king of Scots,’ with letters in 
cipher to James Vi and the Master of Gray. 
Later in the summer ho made his way hack 
to Ulster, disguised as a friar. Information 
reached Perrot in September that he was 
harboured by Maguire and O’Rourke, but 
that otherwise he had not met with much 
support. Perrot hoped to ho shortly in pos- 
session of his head; but November drew to a 
close without having realised his object, and 
he finally consent ed to offer him a pardon. 
The offer was accepted, and in December 
Nugent formally submitted. 

Meanwhile lits wife had, on the interces- 
sion of the Earl of Ormonde, been restored to 
herposscssions, and Nugent, though figuring 
in Fitzwilliam’s list of discontented persons, 
quietlyrecovored his old position and influ- 
ence. He had never forgiven Sir Robert Dillon 
for the pertinacity with which he had prose- 
cuted his fumily, and in the summer of 1 691 
he formally accused him of maladministra- 
tion of justice. Ilis case was a strong one, 
and, it was generally admitted, contained 
strong presumptive evidence of Dillon’sguilt. 
The Irish government was in an awkward fix, 
for though, osWilbraham snid. there was little 
doubt that Sir Robert Dillon had boeu guilty 
of inferior mimes dishonourable to a judge, ‘ it 
was no policy t hat such against whom ho had 
doneaervioe for lior mnjestyshould be coun- 
tenanced to wrest anything hardly against 
him unless it was capital.’ This was also Fitz- 
william’s opinion ; and so it happened that, 
while commissioners were appointed to try 
the charges against Dillon, obstacles of one 
sort and another were constantly arising. In 
November 1693 the foregone conclusion was 
arrived at, and Dillon was pronounced inno- 
cent of all the accusations laid to his charge. 
The rest of Nugent's life was uneventful. On 
SI Oct. 1606 Jamos I consented to restore 


him to his blood and inheritance. A hill 
for the purpose was transmitted to the privy 
council in 1 613, but, being found unfit to pass, 
it was not returned. Nugent died on 30 Juno 
1635. By Ins wife, Janet Marward, he had 
three sons : Robert, who died on 1 May 1616; 
Ohristophor, who died unmarried; andJames, 
marshal of the army of the confederates and 
governor of Finagli, by whose rebellion the 
family estate was finally forfeited. 

[Lodge’s Peerage, ed. Archdall, i. 232 j Cul. 
State Pep -re, Ireland, Eliz, and James I, passim ; 
Cal. threw MSS.; C,il. Plants,, Eliz.; Gray 
Papers (Bunnntyno Club), p. 30; Repertory of 
Inquisitions, Meath, Charles I, No. 80.] R. D. 

NUNN, MARIANNE (1778-1847), 
hymn- writer, daughter of John Nunn of 
Colchester, was bom 17 May 1778, She 
wrote several sacred pieces, but ie remem- 
bered solely by thehymn, ‘One there is above 
all others, 0 how He loves.’ This is a ver- 
sion adapted to a Welsh air of Newton’s 
hymn hoginning with the same line, and 
it has since undergone several changes at 
various hands. Tuo original is printed in 
her brother’s (Rev. J. Nunn) ‘ Psalms and 
Hymns,’ 1817, which contains otlipr pieces 
of hors. She died unmarried in 1847. A 
younger brotkor, Wiixiam Nmffr (1786- 
1840), wrote several hymns, two of whioh, 
1 O conkl we touch the sacred lyre ’ and 
‘The Gospel comes ordained of God,’ are in 
occasional use. 

[Julian’s Diet. Hymnology; Horder's nymn 
Lover;Millor'sSingerBandSongs, 1886.] J. O.H. 

NUNNA or NUN (J. 710), king of the 
Soutk-Saxons, joined his kinsman, Ine or 
Ini [q. v.], king of the West-Saxons, in his 
victorious war with Gerent, Icing of British 
Dyvimint, in 710 (Anfflo-Sa.von Chron. sub. 
an.; Etiielweakd, n. c. 12). He first appears 
as confirming a charter or Notholm [q. v.], 
king of tlio South-Saxons, in 692, where he 
is described as also king of Sussex ; to the 
charter the names ofWaltus,king, Ooenred, 
king of the West-Saxons, and Ine are also 
appended {Code v Dipl. No, 996). lie was 
no doubt an retlioling of the house of Ccawlin, 
and reigned in Sussex, which, since tlio inva- 
sion of Ocedwalla (669 P-680) [q. v.], had 
been under Wost-Saxon supremacy, The three 
charters of Nunns given in the ‘ Monastiaon' 
and by Kemblo (ib. Nos, 099, 1000, 1001) 
from the register of the dean and chapter 
of Chichester are of doubtful authority. In 
tko first, dated 714, Nunna grants land to 
the monks of the isle of Selsoy, whore he 
desires to he huried; the second, dated 726, 
is a grant to Eadbart, bishop of Selsey, and 
the third a grant of land at Pipering to a 
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1 sorvant of God ' named Berktfrith, on con- 
dition that prayer should be offered there 
continually for the donor. 

[Anglo-Saxon Chron. an. 710 (Rolls Sor.) ; 
Ethelwo.ird, ii. c. 12 (Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 607) ; 
Hor. Wig. an. 710 (Engl. Hist. Soc.); Komblo's 
Codes Dipl, Nos. 095, 090, 1000, 1001 (Engl. 
11UI. Soc. v. 30, 41, 43); Dugdale's Monssticon, 
vi. 1162,1103; Somerset Archied, Soc.'s Proo. 
1872, xviu. ii. 25, 26, 33, 45.1 W. H. 

NUNNELEY, THOMAS (1809-1870), 
surgeon, bom at Market Harboroughin March 
1809, was son of JohnNunneley,agontleman 
of property in Leicestershire, who claimed do- 
scent from a Shropshire family. He was edu- 
cated privately, and was apprenticed to a 
medical man in 'Wellingborough, Northamp- 
tonshire. He aftorwards entered as a student 
at Guy’s Hospital, where he became inti- 
mately acquainted with Sir Astley Pa3ton 
Cooper [q.v.], and served as surgical dresser 
to Mr. Key. He was admitted a licentiate 
of the Society of Apotliacaries on 12 July 
1832, in the same year obtained the member- 
ship of the Royal College of Surgeons of Eng- 
land, and in 1843 he was electod a fellow 
honoris causd. As soon as he had obtained 
his license to practise, lie went to PariB to in- 
crease his professional knowledge. He ap- 
plied unsuccessfully for the office of house- 
surgeon to the Leeds General Infirmary on 
his return to England ; but finding that an 
opportunity for practioe offered itself in the 
town, he settled there, and was soon after- 
wards appointed surgeon to the Eye and Ear 
Hospital, a post he occupied for twenty years 
with eminent success. In the Leeds school 
of medicine he lectured on anatomy and 
physiology, and later on surgery, until 1800. 
He was appointed surgeon to the Leeds Gene- 
ral Infirmary in 1864. For some years he was 
an active momher of the Leeds town council. 
He died on 1 Juno 1870. 

Nunneley wnsasurgeon who operated with 
equal ability, judgment, and stall, and is 
tether remarkable as being one of the 
earliest surgeons outside London to devote 
himself to the special study of ophthalmic 
surgery in its scientific aspects. lie was clear, 
vigorous, and logical as a writer, and of de- 
oisive charaotor. These qualities rnado him 
a valuable professional witness in favour of 
William Palmer (1826-1886) [q. v/j, who was 
convicted of poisoning J, P, Cook by strychnia 
in 1856, and against William Dove, who 
poisoned his wife with the same drug in the 
course of that same year. 

Nunneley’s chief work was ‘The Organs 
of Vision, their Anatomy and Physiology,’ 
London, 1868, Bvo. The book at the time it 
was published was of great value, but its sale 


was spoilt by adverse criticism in professional 
journals, which appears to have been due to 
personal animosity. Nunneley also pub 
lished: 1. ‘An Essay on Erysipelas,’ published 
in 1831, and reissued in 1841. 2. ‘ Aaatomiroi 
Tables,’ London, 1838, 12mo. 3. ‘ OnAnm. 
thosiaaad Anoostketio Substances eennrnll,.' 
Worcester, 1849, 8vo. 

TIis portrait nppoars in ‘ Photographs of 
eminent Medical Men,’ London, 1807, U. 33 

[Obituary notice by Dr. George Burrows, tin 
president, in the Proceedings oftheRoyalMedical 
and Chirurgical Society, vi. 35 1 ; Medical Times 
and Gazette, 1870, i. 648; information from Tb 
J. A. Nunneley,] D'A P 


NUTHALL, THOMAS (d. 1776), poli- 
tician and public official, was a native of 
the county of Norfolk. I-Ie became a solici- 
tor, and held the appointments of registrar 
of warrants in the excise office (1740), and 
receiver-general for hackney coaches (1749), 
From a letter written by him from Crosby 
Squaro, London, on 30 May 1749, to Lord 
Towns bend, it appears that ho transacted that 
peer’s legal business. He was also solicitor 
to the East India Company ; on the retire- 
ment in July 1766 of Philip Carteret Webb 
he was appointed solicitor to the treasury; 
and he succeeded Wobb in 1766, when Lord 
Northington ceased to bo lord chancellor, in 
the post of secrotary of bankrupts. Nuthall 
had been for many years intinmt ely acquainted 
withPitt, whoso marriage settlements heliad 
drawn up in 1764, and he attributed his pro- 
motions to the friendship of Pitt, his ‘ great 
buuefuctor and patron.’ He added that he 
would resign his offices when called upon to 
‘ do anything that I can even surmise to bo 
repugnant to your generous and constitu- 
tional principles.’ Many letters to and from 
him are in tho ‘ Chatham Correspondence 
(ii, 160 ot seq.) ; he was addressed os ‘dear 
N nthall,’ and he was tho medium of the com- 
munications with Lord Rockingham in Fe- 
bruary 1760 for the restoration of Pitt to 
power. In 1772, however, in consequence of 
somo errors in their privato business, probably 
duo to the multiplication of his official duties, 
Nuthall fell under tho cousure of that states- 
man and of Lord Templo, tho latter of whom, 
when writing to Pitt, dubbed him ‘ tbot face- 
tious man of business in so many depart- 
ments, Mr. Thomas Nuthall, whoso fellow is 
not easily to bo met with ; witness your mar- 
riagu-scttlements not witnessed.’ 

Nuthall seems to have been in partner- 
ship with a solicitor called Skirrow at Lin- 
coln’s Inn in 1766. In the same year, as 
ranger of Enfield Chase, he devised a plan 
for saving its oak-woods for the construe- 
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tion of the navy 'which, met with the com- 
mendation of Pitt; hut an act waa passed in 
1777 for dividing the chase, and it waa dis- 
afforested. On returning from Bath he was 
attacked on Hounslow Heath by a single 
highwayman, who fired into the carriage, 
but no one was injured. Nuthall returned 
the Are, and the man hastily decamped. 
At the inn at Hounslow he wrote a descrip- 
tion of the fellow to Sir John Fielding, and 
j bad scarce closed his letter when ha sud- 
denly expired,’ 7 March 1776. He had 
marned in 1767 the relict of Hambleton 
Costance of Bingland, in Norfolk. A pas- 
sage in Horace Walpole's ‘Letters,’ 27 Oct. 
1776, shows that his widow received a pen- 
sion from tlio state. 

Nuthall’s portrait, by Gainsborough, was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1771, 
and ills signature is reproduced in plate xiv. 
of facsimiles of autographs in the ‘Chatham 
Correspondence,’ vol. ii. Numerous letters 
and references to him are in the ‘ Home 
Office Papers,' 1760-72. 

[Gent. Mag. 1740 p. 93, 1749 p. 189, 1767 
p. 631, 1766 p. 348, 1768 p. 381. 1776 p. 148 ; 
Nichols's Lit. Anecdotos, iv. 338 ; Chatham 
Correspondonco, ii. 100, 326, 397 ; Grenville 
Papers, i. 128, iv. 637-46; Fulohor's Gaius- 
borough, ed. 1860, p. 186.] W. P. C. 

NUTT, JOSEPH (1700-1776), surveyor 
of highways, son of Hobart and. Sarah Nutt 
of Hinckley, Leicestershire, was baptised 
there on 2 Oct. 1700 (parish reg.) lie was 
educated at the free grammar school, Hinck- 
ley, and afterwards apprenticed to John 
Parr, an apothecary m the same town. 
After studying in the London hospitals ho 
settled in his native town, whore he became 
successful and popular, frequently doctoring 
the poor for nothing. Having been chosen 
cue of the surveyors of highways for Hinck- 
ley parish, he turned his attention to the 
roads, and introduced a systom of periodi- 
cally flooding them. The track thus Became 
firm and substantial for saddle and pack 
horses, the latter then much used for trans- 
porting pit-coal from tlio mines, and the 
land on oithor side was also enriched. 

Nutt's procedure was resisted, and ho him- 
self subjected to ridicule; hut his opinion as 
a land valuer was sought by others, ospeci- 
ally by Sir Dudley Rydor, attornsy-genornl 
(1787-1764). John Dyer [q.v.], tho post, 
was on familiar terms with Null, and cele- 
brated in his poem of 1 The Fleeoe ’ the utili- 
tarian talents of the ‘Sweet ninckloan 
swain whom rude obscurity severely clasps ’ 
(edition of 1762, p. 27). 

Nutt died at Hinckley on 16 Oct. 1776, 
and was buried in the churchyard. 

VOIu xiv. 


By his will he left six oak-trees to build, 
within forty years of his death, a new mais 
ket-place for Hinckley, with a school and 
town-hall above it. 

[Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, xxiii. 
273-4; Nichol’s Hist, and Antiq. of Hinckley 
in the Bibl. Topogr. Brit. vii. 187-8.) 

0. F. S. 

NUTTALL, .TOSIAH (1771-1849), na- 
tumlist, son of a handloom weaver, was born 
at Heywood, Lancashire, in 1771. Early in 
life lie became a collector of birds, a olose 
observer of nature, and in time on expert 
taxidermist. For some years be was engaged 
in the museum of Mr. Bullock of Liverpool, 
and subsequently at the Royal Institution 
in the same town. He realised sufficient 
means to purchase property in his native 
village, where he retired with a good col- 
lection of British and foreign birds. Here he 
turned his attention to literary pursuits, and 
in 1846 published an epic poem in ten cantos, 
entitled ‘ Belshazzar, a Wild Rhapsody and 
Incoherent Remonstrance, abruptly written 
on seeing Haydon’s celebrated Picture of 
Belshazzar's Foust ,' a work as curious in itBelf 
as in its title. He died unmarried at Hey- 
wood on 0 Sept. 18 19, aged 78. 

[Manchester Guardian, 16 Sept. 1849.) 

NUTTALL THOMAS (1786-1869), na- 
turalist, son of Jonas Nuttall, printer, Black- 
burn, Lancashire, was bom at Long Preston, 
Settle, Yorkshire, on 6 Jan. 1786, while his 
mother was on a visit. lie was educated at 
Blackburn, and brought up there ns a printer, 
lie early took up the study of botany, particu- 
larly tlio flora of his native hills. In March 
1807 he went to the United Statos, and after- 
wards devoted liis life to scientiflo pursuits. 
Asa Gray, writing in 1844, says that ‘from 
that time[1808] to the present no botanist has 
visited so largo a portion of the United States, 
or made such an amount of observations in 
Hold and forest. Probably few naturalists 
have ever excelled him in aptitude for such 
observations, in quickness of eye, tact in dis- 
crimination, and tenacity of memory.’ He 
visited nearly all tho states of the union, 
and made more discoveries than any other 
explorer of the botany of North Amerioa. 
In 1811, along with Bradbury, he ascended 
tho Missouri sixteen hundred miles shove its 
mouth. Iu 1819 he made the then dangerous 
ascent of the Arkansas to the Great Salt 
River. In 1834 he succeeded in crossing 
tho Rocky Mountains by the road along the 
sources of the Platte, and explored the ter- 
ritory of the Oregon and of Upper California. 
He also visited the Sandwich Islands. From 
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1822 to 1834 ho was professor of natural 
history in Harvard University, and curator 
of the botanic gardens in connection with 
the university. He returned to England in 
1842, living at Nutgrove, near St. Helens, 
Lancashire, an estate which was left to him 
on condition that he should reside upon it. 
There he had an extensive garden and col- 
lection of living plants. He died of pro- 
longed chronic bronchitis at Nutgrove on 
10 8ept. 1869. A portrait was published in 
1826 by Fisher. 

He was the author of many important con- 
tributions to American scientific journals, as 
well ns of the following works ; 1. ‘ Genera 
of North American Plants and a Catalogue 
of the Species to the year 1817,’ Philadelphia, 
1818, 2 vols, 12mo. 2 . 1 Geological Sketch of 
the valley of the Mississippi.’ 3. ' Jour- 
nal of Travels into the Arkansas Territory,’ 
Philadelphia, 1821, 8vo. 4, ' Introduction 
to Systematic and Physiological Botany,’ 
Boston, 1827, 8vo. 6. ‘Manual of the Orni- 
thology of the United Slates nnd of Canada,’ 
pt. i. Land Birds, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1832, 12mo,pt.ii. Water Birds, Boston, 1834, 
12mo, A new edition, revised by Montague 
Chamberlain, has recently been issued (1894) 
under the auspices of the Nuttall Ornitho- 
logical Club, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
6. 'North American Sylva: Trees not de- 
scribed by F. A. Miouaux,’ Philadelphia, 
1842-9, 8 vols. 8vo. 

(Asa Gray’s .Scion title Papers, 1889, ii. 76ot 
passim; Appleton's Cyclop, of American Bio- 
graphy, iv. 647; Allibone’s Diet, of EngJ, Lit. 
ii. 1446; J. Windsor’s Flora Oravononsis, 1878, 
p. 1 ; BoyalSoo. Cat. of Scientific Papers, iv. 060 
(list of twenty-seven papers); Cat- of Boston 
Athenaeum Library; Gent. Mag, ii. 1869, p, 668 ; 
Brackenbridge’s Views of Louisiana, 1814, pp. 
239-40; The Harvard Book, 1876, ii. 314; 
Whittle's Blackburn, 1864, p. 194; Britton and 
Boulgar’a Index at Botanists, 1898.] 0. W. S. 

NUTTALL, THOMAS (1828-1800), lieu- 
tenant-general, Indian army, born in London 
on 7 Oct. 1828, was son of George It. Nuttall, 
M.D.,some years one of tho physicians of the 
Westminster dispensary, His mother was 
daughter of Mr. Mansfield of Uidmbr Castle, 
Aberdeenshire. He was sent to a private 
school at Aberdeen, but his chdractor is said 
to have been formed chiefly by his mother, a 
good and clever woman, Sailing for India 
as an infantry cadet on 12 Aug, 1846, he was 
posted as ensign in the 29th Bombay native 
infantry ftom that date ; became lieutenant 
in the regiment on 26 June 1847, and oaptoin 
on 28 Nov. 1866. As a subaltern lie held for 
6 short time the post of quartermaster, also 
nf commandant and staff officer of a detached 


wing, and was for nearly five 
December 1851 to November 1850 adlaw 
of his regiment. As captain of the regimental 
light company, he was detached with the liahf 
battalion of the army in the Persian exited! 
tion of 1867 (modal and clasp). ll e retimed 
to Bombay in May that year, and in Aufust 
rejoined his regiment at Belgaum. During 
tho mutiny and after, from 9 Nov. 1857 to 
26 Maroh 1861, he was detached on special 
police duly against disaffected Bheels and 
Cool ies in the N assick districts. He organised 
and disciplined a corps of one of the wildest 
and hitherto most neglected tribes of the 
Deccan, the coolies of the Western Ghats 
which did excellent service, and was engaged 
in many skirmishes. The assistant collector 
at N assick reported that the disporsion of the 
Bhcel rebels and the prompt suppression of 
the Point rebellion wore duo to NnttaH'e 
exertions. The commissioner of police simi- 
larly reported, on 21 Nov. 1859, that 'Captain 
Nuttall and hie mon have marched incredible 
distances, borne hardships, privations, and 
exposure to an extent that has seldom been 
paralleled, ono continuous exertion for more 
than two years without coasing, most of the 
time in bivouno.’ On five occasions during 
this servico Nuttall recoivcd the commenda- 
tion of government. From June 1880 to 
August 1806 he held the position of supers 
intendent of police successively at Hairs, 
Sholapur, and Kulladgi, having in the mean- 
time been transferred to the Bombay staff 
corps (June 1866). He was promoted major 
in tho same year, In September 1866 he 
proceeded on sick furlough to England, and 
returned to India in April 1807, when he re- 
sumed Ills police duties at Kulladgi, and in 
October woe appointed second in command 
of the laud transport of the Abyssinian re- 

S edition, with which he did good servics at 
loumeylee (mentioned in despatches | brevet 
of lieutonant-oolouol and medal and clasp). 
From August 1808 to February 1871 he did 
duty with the 26th Bombay native infantry, 
and from April 1871 to April 1876 with the 
22nd native infantry in the grades of second 
in command and commandant, during a por- 
tion of which time (from 8 May to 30 Oct. 
1871) he was in temporary command of the 
Neemuoli brigade. lie became lieutenant- 
colonol on 2 Aug. 1871 , and brevet-colonel 
on 3 Dec. 1878. On 6 April 1876 he became 
acting commandant, and on 26 Jan. 1877 
commandant of the Bind frontier force, with 
headquarters at Jaoobalmd. On 20 Nov. 
1878 be was appointed brigadier-general in 
the Affghan expeditionary force, and com* 
mnnded his brigade in the Pisheen Volley 
and at the occupation of Kandahar. After 
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the departure of Sir Mioboel Biddulpli and 
Lieutenant-general Sir D. Stewart lie com- 
manded the brigade of all arms left for tbe 
occupation of Kandahar, After the second 
division of the army was broken up he com- 
manded a brigade left at Vitaki till 17 May, 
TPhenit also was broken up, and he returned 
to his post on the Upper Sind frontier. When 
theAtfghan war entered itssecondphase, Nut- 
tall wae appointed hrigadier-general of the 
cavalry brigade formed at Kandabar ill May 
]880, and commanded it in the action at 
Girishk, on the Helmund, on 14 July 1880, 
in the cavaby affair of 23rd, aud in the dis- 
astrous battle of Moiwand on 27 July, where 
he led the cavalry charge, which attempted 
to retrieve the fortunes of the day at the 
end of the battle, and covered the retreat to 
Kandahar, which was reaohedabout 4,30 p.ar. 
next day. He was in the sortie of 16 Aug. 
from Kandahar (mentioned in despatches}, 
commanded the east face of the city during 
the defenco (mentioned in despatches), and 
took part in the battle of Kandahar and 
pursuit of the AfTghan array on 1 Sept. 1880 
(medal and clasps). Tie became a major- 
general in 1885, and lieutenant-general in 
1887. He died at Insch, Aberdeenshire, on 
80 Aug. 1 890. 

Nuttall wub a very active and energetic 
officer, popular alike with officers and men, 
Europeans and natives. He was one of the 
best riders and swordsmen in the Indian 
army, a frequent competitor at, as well as 
patron of, contests in skill at arms, and a 
renowned sbikarrywilli kogspear and rifle. 

He married, at 'Camberwell, London, on 
7 Feb. 1867, Caroline Latimer Elliot, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Elliot, of Denmark Hill, by whom 
he left a son. 

[Indian Official Records and Dospatchos, in- 
cluding Affghan Blue Book j Indian Army Lists, 
&c.; Archibald Forbes’s Affghan Wars, London, 
1892, chan. viii. ; information supplied by Nut- 
tail’s brother, Major-general J. M. Nuttall, C.B., 
Indian Army, retired list.) II. M, O. 

NUTTALL, WILLIAM (A 1840), author, 
son of John Nuttall, master fuller, horn at 
Rochdale, Lancashire, kept a school in that 
town for many years, lie married three 
times, the last time unhappily. About 1828 
he removed to Oldham, out poverty and 
distress overtook him, and he committed 
suioide in 1840. He was buried in Oldbam 
churohyard. He wrote: 1, 'Le Voyageur, 
or the Genuine History of Ok&rlos Manley,’ 
1806. 2. ‘Rochdale, aFragmenfc,withNotes, 
intended as an Introduction to the History 
of Rochdale,’ 181 0. It is in doggerel verse, 
aud is curious as the first attempt at a history 
.of the town. The manuscript of his intended 
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history of Rochdale was utilised by Baines 
in his ‘ nistory of Lancashire.’ 

[Papers of the Manchester Literary Club, 1880 
(paper by H. Fishwiek) ; TV. Robertson’s Oldand 
New Rockdale, p. 102, Fishwick’s Lancashire 
Library.) Q. W. S. 

NUTTER, -WILLIAM (1769 P-1802), 
engraver and draughtsman, was born about 
1769 and became a pupil of John Raphael 
Smith ; he practised exclusively In the stipple 
manner of Bartol ozzi, and exeouted many 
good plates after the loading English artists of 
his time, a large proportion being from minia- 
tures by Samuel Shelley. Nutter’s works, 
which aro dated from 1 780 to 1800, include 
‘ The Ale House Door ’ and ‘ Coming from 
Market,’ after Singleton; ‘Celia oven-heard 
by Young Delvile, after Stotkard ; ‘ Satur- 
day Evening,’ and ‘ Sunday Morning,’ after 
Biggj ‘The Moralist,’ after J. R. Smith; 
‘ Burial of General Fraser,’ after J. Graham, 
and portraits of Princess Mary, after Ram- 
berg; Captain Ooram, after Hogarth ; Lady 
Beauchamp, after Reynolds; Mrs. Hartley, 
after Reynolds ; Martha Gunn, after Russell ; 
and Lady E. Foster, Samuel Berdmore, and 
Nathaniel Chimney after Shelley. Nutter 
■exhibited some allegorical designs at the 
Royal Academy in 1 782 and 1788. 1-Ie died 
at bis residence in Somors Town, 14 March 
1802, in his 44 th year, and was buried in the 
graveyard of TVhitefield’s Tabernacle, Tot- 
tenham Court Road. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Dodd’s Collec- 
tions in British Museum, Addit. MS. 33403; 
Gent. Mag. 1802, pt. i. p. 288.} F. M. O’D. 

NUTTING, JOSEPH (fl. 1700), engra- 
ver, worked in London at the end of the 
seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
century. His plates, which are not nume- 
rous, aud have become scarce, are chiefly por- 
traits engraved in a neat, laboured style, 
resembling that of R, White, The best are : 
Mary Oapell, duchess of Beaufort, after R, 
Walker ; Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey; John 
Locke, after Brownover ; Thomas Greonkill, 
after Murray, prefixed to hie ‘Art of Em- 
balming,’ 3706; Aaron Hill, the poet, 1706; 
Sir Bartholomew Shower; Sir John Cheka; 
James Bonnell; the Rev. Matthew Mead; 
William Elder, the engraver; and the family 
of Rawlinson of Gark, five ovals on one plate. 
Nutting engvaved about 1690 ' A New Pro- 
spect of tbeNorth Side of the City of Lou- 
don, with New Bedlam and Moore Fields,’ a 
large work in three sheets, and ft few fttlwr 
topographical plates. 

[Redgrave’s Diet of Artist* j Dodd’s Collec- 
tions in British Museum, Addit* MS. 8340 ?•] 

J. M. OB* 
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NYE, JOHN (d, 1688), theological wri- 
ter, was the second son of Philip Nye [q. v.] 
He is probably the John Nye who, on 4 Jan. 
1647, was ‘approved on his former examina- 
tion’ by the Westminster assembly. On 
23 Feb. 1664 (being already married, and the 
father of two sons) he matriculated from 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and obtained his 
B.A. degree the same day. In 1064 he 
was a student of the Middle Temple, and 


ing commissioner. At the Bestoration he 
conformed, and obtained the vicarage of 
-Great Ohishall, Essex, in 1661. Calamy says 
he woe ejected from Settingham, Cambridge- 
shire: there seems no such place ; ‘ ejected ’ 
would simply mean that he ceded some se- 
questered living. He was living at Cam- 
bridge in March 1662. On 27 Aug. 1802 he 
obtained the rectory of Quendan, Essex, va- 
cant by the nonconformity of Abraham Olyf- 
ford, afterwards M.D. (d. 1676). In 1674 he 
obtained also the adjacent vicarage of Bialt- 
ling, Essex. He died in 1688. He married 
the second daughter of Stephen Marshall 


another son, John (6. 1662 T ), was admitted 
pensioner of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
on 27 March 1666, in his fifteenth year, and 
graduated B.A. in 1670. 

He published: 1. ‘Mr. Anthony Sadler 
examined,’ &o., 1664, 4to (anon.; but as- 


dry,' &c., 1078, 12mo (preface dated 1 Quen- 
don, 26 Oct. 1676; ’ it is a reconciliation of 
the genealogies of our Lord, and a defence of 
the inerrancy of scripture, against Socinus). 

[Cnliimy’s Account, 1718, p. 119; Hustlor's 
Grad. Cantabr. 1823; David’s Evung. Noncon- 
formity inEsssx, 1863, pp. 286, 444 sq. ; Mitoholl 
and Smithera’s Minutes of the Westminster 
Assembly, 1871, p. 318 ; Minutes of Manchester 
Presbyterian Classis (Chatham Soc.), 1891, iii. 
301; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1891, iii. 1083; 
will of Stephon Marshall at Somersot House; 
extract from Admission Book of Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge, pBr F. Fabtrlck, esq.] A G. 

NTE, NATHANIEL {ft. 1648), writer 
on gunnery, bora in 1824, was author of 
(1) ‘ A New Almanack for 1643,’ on the title- 
page of which he describes himself as ‘ ma- 
thematician and practitioner of astronomy ’ 
and of (2) ‘The Art of Gunnery, whorein is 
described the true way to make all sorts of 
gunpowder, gun-match [sio], the art of shoot- 
ing in great and small ordnance, excellent 


ways to take. Heights, Depths, Distance, 
accessible or inaccessible, either sinrle Z 
divers distances at one operation : to draw 
the Map or Plot of any dity, Town, Castle 
or other fortified place,’ 2 parts, 1647 8vo 
The author is styled Master gunner of the 
city of Worcester. On the title-pa™ it ; s 
stated that the book is ‘ for the help of all 
such, gunners and others, that have charoe 
of artillery, and are not well versed in 
arithmetic and geometry;’ all the mis, 
and directions 'being framed both with 
and without tho help of arithmetic.’ ‘The 
Art of Gunnery’ is dedicated, with a 
quaint preface, to the Earl of Lindsey 
lord great-chamberlain of England. In a 
second preface, addressed to the reader 
Nye writes: ‘Whatsoever thou findest in 
my Firoworks I do protest to thee that I 
have made and still do make practice of 
them myself; having by experience found 
them, the beat of all others that ever I have 
road of : or that are taught by Bate, Babing- 
t on, Norton, Tartaglia, or Mnlthus.’ Several 
illustrations and plans are given. ‘The 
true Elligies of Nathaniel Nyo,’ aged 20, 
drawn and ongraved by Hollar and prefixed 
to tho edition of 1647, is tormed by Evans 
1 fine and scarce.’ An edition of 1670 is 
in the library of Sion College. Nye also 
published an almanack for 1642 and two 
others for 1645. 

[Nyo's Works; Granger’s Biogr. Hist, of 
Engl tud, ii. 338-9 ; Evans's Cat. Engr. Por- 
traits ; Notos and Queries, 6th ser. xii. 384, 
8 th sor. vii. 102.] G. Lu. G. N, 

NYE, PHILIP (1696 P-1072), indepen- 
dent divino, probably oldost son of Henry Nye 
(d. 1046), roctor of Ulapham, Sussex, was bom 
about 1696. Tho Nye family seat was Hayes, 
near Slinfold, Sussex. On 21 July 1616, aged 
about nineteen, he was entered a commoner 
of Brasenose College, Oxford. He removed 
on 28th June 1016 to Magdalen Hall, and 
graduated B.A. 24 April 1619, M.A, 0 May 
1622. In 1020 he began to preaoh, but his 
first euro is unknown ; he was licensed to 
tho perpetual curacy of Allhallows, Staining, 
on 9 Oct. 1627 (Nuwootjbt), and in 1630 be 
was at St. Michael’s, Cornhill (Wood). . By 
1688 his nonconformity had got him into 
trouble, and he withdrew to Holland, where 
he remained, principally at Arnhem, till 1640, 
Early in that year he returned to England with 
John Canne [q.v.], landing at null, (hums 
reached Bristol by Easier (6 April 1640), 
which fixes tho time of Nve’s return. Bax- 
ter states that Nye held a discussion (in Staf- 


tor states that Nye held a disauesion (in Sta 
fordshire) with John Ball (1686-1640) [q.v 
On the presentation of Edward Montag 
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lie became vicar of Kimbolton, Huntingtion- 
sbire where he organised an independent 
church. According to Edwards, lie was 
much in Yorkshire, spreading his indepen- 
dent opinions especially at Hull. At Kim- 
bolton (apparently) on 22 July 1648 seven 
persons^ belonging to Hull formed themselves 
into an independent church for that town. 

He was summoned (12 June 1648) to the 
Westminster assembly of divines, having 
Lad, according to Calarny, a considerable 
hand in selecting them (his father was on 
the list, but did not attend), and was sent to 
Scotland (20 July) as one of the assembly's 
commissioners with Stephon Marshall [q. v.] 
His locum tenens at Kimbolton appears to 
Lave been Robert Luddington (1680-1068), 
who on Nye’s return became pastor of the 
Hull independent church. On 20 Aim. he 
preached in the Grey Friars Church, Edin- 
burgh, but ‘ did not please. His voice was 
clamorous. ... He read much out of his 
paper book. All his sermon was on ... a 
spiritual life . . . upon a knowledge of God, 
as God, without the scripture, without grace, 
without Christ’ (Baillie). He returned 
(30 Aug.) before Marshall. On 26 Sept, he 
delivered an ‘ exhortation’ at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, preliminary to the taking of 
the ‘league and covenant’ [sue Henderson, 
Alexander, 1588 P-1046], by the houses of 
parliament and the assembly. Nye showed 
that the covenant in upholding ‘the ex- 
ample of the best reformed churches ’ did not 
bind to the adoption of llio Scottish model. 
He received the rectory of Acton, Middlesox, 
on the sequestration (30 Sept.) of Daniel 
Eeatley [q. v.] John Vicars [q. vj says he 
was offered a royal chaplaincy in December 
if he would abandon the covenant and agree 
to moderate episcopacy. 

In the proceedings of the assembly, Nye 
took a decided part with the ‘ dissenting 
brethren,’ of whom Dr. Thomas Goodwin 
[q. v.], ‘ vulgo vocatus Dr. Nine Caps,’ was the 
leader. The rift began early, for on 20 No v. 
1648 the Scottish commissioners found the 
assembly in ‘ sharp debate ’ on a proposition, 
bytenoreleveninaopondonts,that every con- 
gregation should have its ‘doctor’ as well 
as its ‘pastor,’ This was compromised by 
agreeing that ‘where two ministers can be 
had,' their functions should be thus distin- 
guished, The thoroughgoing independents 
were four, Goodwin, Nye, William Bridge 
[a. v.], and Sydraeli Simpson [a. v.] With 
them was Jeremiah Burroughes [q, v.], who, 
however, was content to abide by the paro- 
chial system, as against ‘ gathered churches.’ 
These issued the ‘ Apologeticall Narration ’ 


(1648), William Carter (1605-1668) joined 
them in signing the ‘dissent’ (9 Dec. 1644) 
from the assembly's propositions on church 
government ; the published 1 Reasons ’ (1648) 
for dissent were signed also by William 
Greenhill [q, v.] That so small a party 
proved so serious a trouble to the assembly 
is inexplicable till it is remembered that the 
strict autonomy of ‘ particular churches ’ was 
the basis of the English presbyterianism of 
Thomas Cartwright (1686-1608) [q. v.] and 
William Bradshaw (1671-1618) [q. v.j, while 
the ‘ presbyterian government dependent,’ 
dofended (1646) by John Bastwick, M.D. 
[q. v.]. in opposition to the * presbyterian 
government independent,’ waB an exotic 
novelty, No differences of doctiine or wor- 
ship dnided the ‘ dissenting brethren ’ lrom 
the presbvterians. In January 1614 attempts 
were made by Sir Thomas Ogle [q. v.] to 
attach Nye to tlio royalist side. lie was 
urged to go to Oxford, and again promised 
a royal chaplaincy, Nye wroto the preface 
to the ‘ Directory ’ (1644), a very able docu- 
ment. In harmony with the freedom from, 
‘set forms' which it advocated, Nye success- 
fully opposed the exclusive authorisation of 
any psalm-book, and the obligation of sitting 
to the table at communion, lie was for ‘ uni- 
formity, but only in institutions’ ( Minutes , 
20 Nov. 1644). His party was most at issue 
with the assembly on the question of the 
liberty to be given to ‘ tender ’ (religiously 
affect od) consciences. Goodwin and Nye had 
a robust belief in the ultimate victory of 
good sense; they proposed to treat fanati- 
cisms as follies, not as crimes, and to tolerate 
all peaceable preaohers. 

During the progress of the assembly Nye 
was a frequent preacher, holding, according 
to Edwards, besides his Acton rectory, four 
lectureships at Westminster nnd others in 
London, ILis lecture at the abbey was worth 
60 1. a year. He was with Maishall in 1647 
ns one of the chaplains to the commissioners 
in treaty with the king in the Isle of Wight; 
on the milure (28 Doe.) of the treaty lie got 
up a London petition against further per- 
sonal treaty with Charles. What view he 
took of the fate of Charles does not appear. 
Ile was one of the ministers who proffered 
their religious services to tho king on the 
morning of his execution. In April 1649 he 
was sent in vain, with Marshall and others, 
to persuade the secluded members to resume 
their places in parliament, 

The turn of the tide for the independents 
came in 1663. Oromwell appointed ‘ triers ’ 
(20 March 1664) and ‘ expurgators ’ (28 Aug.) 
for admitting and dismissing clergy; Nye was 
on both commissions. His examination of 
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Anthony Sadler (8 July 1664) has often been diligence of 1072, he ministered to au^dT 
quoted from Sadler's account, but this should pendent church in Cutlers’ Hall, Cloak Lon*' 
be compared with the pamphlet in reply [see Queen Street, of which he was ‘doctor”’ 
Nyb, John, d. 1088], The ‘instrument of the pastor being John Loder (d. 80 Dm 
government’ had proposed to tolerate all 1878), who had been his assistant at St. Bar 
Christians; the parliament which met Sop- tholomew’a, Exchange. ” J “ £ 

tember 1664 interpreted this to mean all Nye died at ‘ Brampton in the parish 0 f 
who held the 1 fundamentals.’ Nye was put Kensington,’ in September 1672, and -was 
on a committee to delino ‘fundamentals j’ buried in St. M icliael’s, Oomhill, on 27 Seat 
their plans wero upset by Baxter ; Lhoy drew I Lis wife, J udith, survived him, and probably 
up and printed (1661, 4to) a list of sixteen died in 1660. After her death, his eldest son. 
‘ principles of faith,’ but the document was Henry, appliod (2 Oct. 1080) for letters of 
shelved on the dissolution of parliament administration to bin father’s estate which 
(22 Jan. 1665). Some time in 1 664 Nye were granted on 13 Oct. 1081 ; he subse- 
received the rectory of St. Bartholomew, quenlly edited some of his father’s papers 
Exchange, vacant by the sequestra lion of John (d. 1688), tho second son, is separately 
John Grant, D.D. ; he was succeeded at noticed, liuperl , f ho third son, matriculated 
Acton by Thomas Elford, an independent, from Magdalen College, Oxford, on 26 Oct. 
In 1650 Baxter approached Nyo with a view 1 059, and died in 1 060. Judith, his daughter 
to terms of accommodation with iudepuu- was buried in 1670 at Kensington, ’ 
dents; tho irreducible difference was in re- Calamy describes Nye as 1 a man of uncom- 

gard to ordination. Nye took part in tliu mon dept h.’ lie and his fellow independents 
Savoy conference of October 1658, when tho Johnfloodwin |_q. v.], and l’uter Slerry [a, v,]* 
Westminster confession was raised in tho worolliemost original minds among the later 
independent sense, and signed the remark- puritans. His literary remains, ephemeral 
able preface to the ‘declaration of faith anil pamphlets, are suggestive of thesubtlopoweis 
order’ (1669) written, by John Owen, D.D. which impressed his contemporaries. lie was 
(1010-1688) fq. Vjl it seems clear that at reclamed a schemer; Lilly, against whose as- 
the Wallingford House meetings, early in trology he had proaelied, calls him ‘ jesuiti- 
1659, lie acted in the republican interest. lie cal.’ IIowo said ho was a man who must be 
strongly opposed the measure reimpoaing the consulted, or ho would know what wasgoing 
covenant on C March L060. on, and ‘ if ho disliked, would hinder it.’ But 

At the Restoration ho lost his preferments, ho had no vulgar ambitions; he sought no 
and narrowly escaped exclusion from tho in- personal popularity; tho accusation ofen- 
demnity, on condition of never again holding ricliing lumself is groundless. Butler has 
civil or eccleaiustioul ollice. lie printed an made morry with his ‘ tliuuksgiving beard;’ 
exculpatory pamphlet, addressed to tho Con- ho ‘ did woar a tail upon his throat.’ He 
vention parliament ; m this ho says he had held tho curious view that, at sermons, the 
been a preacher forty years, and was now in preacher should woar his hat, the audience 
tho Bixty-fifth year of his ago. In January being uncovered ; at sacraments the minister 
1661 ho signed tho 1 declaration of tho minis- should bo barohoaded and the communicants 
ters of congregational churches ’ against tho covered. 

rising of the Fifth-monarchy moil under lie published: 1. ‘ Letter from Scotland,’ 
Vennor. Ilia papers connected with tho &c., 1648, 4 to (written by Nyo, signed also 
commission of 1 triers’ wore ordered (7 Jan. by Marshall). 2. ‘ Exhortation to fcheTak- 
1662) to be deposited in Juxou’s cure at Lam- iiig of tho Solemn League and Covenant,’ 
hath. On the appearance of Charles II’s abor- & a, 10-13 [1041], 4to; several reprints (that 
tivedeclarationqfindulgence(26poc. 1062), of' 1060, 4to, called ‘second edition, 1 was 
Nye and other independents waited 011 tho brought out by opponents in coiisuiuonce of 
king. Nye fell hack 011 Brudsliaw’s doelrino No. 3). 3. ‘ Benines of former Light, dis- 
of the royal supremacy in church and state, covering how evil it is to impose . . , Formes,’ 
and upheld the king's prerogative of dis- gee., 1660, 4to; anolhor edition, 1360, 8vo. 
pensing with ecclesiastical laws, lie went Pod humous wore: 4. ‘Tlio Case of Philip 
to Baxter (2 Jan, 1063), urging him to Nyo, Minister, humbly tendered to the con- 
take the lead in an address of thanks; but siuerution of the Parliament,’ &o. [1680], 
Baxter had burned his fingers, and would 4 to. 5. ‘ Sermon at the Eleotion of the 
‘meddlono move in such matters;’ all his Lord Mayor,’ &o., 1061, 4to, 6. ‘Case of 
party objocted to any toleration that would groat anil present Uso,’ &c., 1077, 8vo. 
include papists. Nye left London. In 1666, 7, ‘ The Lawfulness of tho Oath -of Stipm- 
however, after the fire, he returned ami rnney,’ &e. ; appended are ‘ Viiulioation of 
preached in open conventicles. O 11 the in- Dissenters,’ &e., and ‘ Sumo Aouount of . , . 
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Ecclesiastical Courts,’ &c., 1683, 4to; re- 
printed under the title, ‘Tlio King’s Autho- 
rity in Dispensing with Ecclesiastical Laws 
\ = sertecl and Vindicated,’ &c., 1687, 4to, 
r\ith dedication Lo Janies II by Ilenry Nye, 
liis eldest son. Wood mentions a ‘ Sermon,’ 
1669, ito, and ‘ something about catechising.’ 
Besides publications, already mentioned, in 
which he took part, he had a' hand with Tho- 
mas Goodwin and Samuel ILiTtlib [n. v.J, in 
‘An Epistolary Discourse about Toleration,’ 
lg44, 4to. "With Goodwin he edited Sihs’a 
‘Bowels Opened,’ 1041, 4to, and Cotton’s 
‘ Keys of the Kingdom of I foaveu,’ 1044, 4lo. 
Extracts from hiH writings are in ‘ The Law- 
fulness of Hearing the . . . Ministers of the 
Church of England : proved by Philip Nye 
and John Robinson,’ &c., 1083, 4to. Calamy 
says ‘ lie had a complcat history of the old 
puritan dissenters in manuscript, which was 
burnt at Alderman Clarkson’s in the Eire of 
London;’ Wilson’s inference that Nye was 
the author of this history is gratuitous. 

[Edwards’s Anttipologin, 1014, pp. 217, 224, 
243; Wood’s AUiome Oxen. (Bliss), iii. 963 sq., 
1138; Wood's Fusti (Bliss), i, 38G,4U6;Roliquitu 
i'axteriuiiffi, 1096, i. 103, li. 1S8 sq,, 197 sq,, 
430, iii. 19, 40; Warwick’s Memoits, 1703, 
p. 312; Galamy’s Account, 1713, pp. 29 sq. ; 
Olamy’s Continuation, 1727, ii. 28 sip ; Wal- 
ker's Sufferings of the Clergy, 1 7 14, ii. ] 68, 1 70 ; 
Butler's Hudibras (lleroical Episllo), and But- 
ler’s Remains (Tbyer), 1760, 1. 177 ; Wilson’s 
Dissenting Churches of London, 1810, iii. 70 sq.; 
Nest’s Hint, of tho Puritans (Toulmin), ] 822, iv. 
416; Baillis's Lctlorn, 1841-2; Banbury's Ilis- 
tovieal Memorials, 18)4, vols. ii. iii.; Records 
of Eroaduioad, Bristol (Hansurd Kuollys Hoc,), 
1847, p. 18 ; Lathbury's nist. uf Convocation, 
1853, p. 300 ; WatUlingfun’s Surrey Congrega- 
tional Hist. 1866, pp. 46 sq. ; Stoughton’s Ciiureh 
of tho Civil Wars, 1867, i. 305, 489 ; MiftU’s 
Congregaliomilisni in Yorkshire, 1868, pp. 288 
sq.(ef. tho 'addenda'); Mitchell aud Strutliers’s 
llinutes of Westminster Assembly, 1 87 i ; trur- 
diuer’B Hist, of the Great Civil War, 188G, i. 
275, 312 sq. iii. 646; Eostor’s Alumni Oxen. 
1891, iii. 1083 ; Dulo's Old Church Roll of 
Dagger Lano, Hull, in Yorkshire County Maga- 
zine, 1893; Kensington Parish Register; the 
parish register ufClapbam, Sussex, does not begin 
till 1691 ; application for administration (Philip 
Nye) and will of John Nye at Somerset House.] 

A, G. 

NYE, STEPHEN (1048 P-1710), theolo- 
gical writer, older sou of JoknNyo (d. 1U88) 
[q. vj, was born about 1648. lie was edu- 
cated at a private school in Cambridge, and 
admitted as a sizar at Magdalene College on 
11 March 1062 ; he graduated B.A.in 1(506. 
Ou 26 March 1070 he was instituted to the rec- 
tory of Little llormead, Hertfordshire, a poor 


living with a tiny church dedicated to St. 
Nicholas, and a parish of about one hundred 
inhabitants. Nye read the service, and 
preached ‘ once every Lord’s day,’ and had 
1 an opportunity very seldom lacking of sup- 
plying also some neighbouring cure.’ 

Nye had formed an intimate acquaintance 
with Thomas Eirmin [q. v.], and was thus 
led to take an important part in the current 
controversies on the Trinity. Hb personal 
iuiluonce in modifying Eirmm’s opinions was 
considerable ( Explication , 1715, pp. 181 seq.) 
lie induced him (and Henry Iledworth, his 
follower) to abandon the crude anthropo- 
morphism of John Biddle (properly Bidle) 
[q. v.L and brought him to a position which 
Nye identified with the teaching of St. Augus- 
tine, hut which others regardud as Sukellian. 
N> e wrote sevoral tracts, some of which were 
published at Eirmiu’s expense, ne was very 
anxious to preserve his anonymity, and in- 
dignantly repudiated in 1701, in reply to 
Peter Allix, D.D. [q. v.], the authorship of 
a particular tract, ‘The Judgment of the 
Pal hers,’ &c., 1606, 4to, by one Smalbroke. 
There is no reasonable doubt that lie was the 
writer of the tract in which the term uni- 
tuvian is first introduced inio English lite- 
rature, ‘A Brief History of the Unitarians, 
called also Socininns. Iut'ourLelters, written 
to a Ericnd,’ &c., 1087, small 8vo ; enlarged 
edition, 1691, 4to. The ‘friend’ is Eirmin ; 
an appended lettur by ‘ a person of excellent 
learning and worth’ is by Hodworlh. A 
'Defence/ 1601, 4to, of the ‘Brief History/ 
by another hand, is ascribed by Nyo to Allix. 
Other tracts, probably by Nye, are enume- 
rated below. His acknowledged publications 
are those of a clear and able writer. 

lu 1712 he drew up a manuscript account 
of tho globe and tithes of Little Hormcad, 
about which there had been disputes. Ho 
describes liis health as interfering withregular 
performance of duty. Ho died at Little 
llormead on 0 Jan. 1719, and was buried 
‘ in woollen only ’ on 10 Jan. His wife Mary 
was buried at Little Hormeiul on 14 Jan. 
171'J. An only child, Stephen, was baptised 
on 15 Eeb. 1090. 

In addition to the * Brief History/ tho 
anonymous tracts which may with safety be 
ascribed to Nye aro : 1. ' A Letter of Resolu- 
tion coucoming tho Doctrines of ( he Trinity/ 
Sea, [1091 P], 4to. 2 . 1 Tho Trinitarian Scheme 
of Religion/ &c., 1602, 4lo. 3. ‘ An Accu- 
rate Examination . . . occasioned by a Book 
of Mr. L. Hilbouro/ &c., 1692, 4to (addressed 
tu Eirmin, in reply to ‘ Mysteries (in Reli- 
gion) Vindicated/ &c., 1692, 8vo, by Luke 
Slilbourne [q. v.]) 4. 1 Redactions on Two 
Discourses ... by Monsieur Lainotk/ &c. r 
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1693, 4to (addressed to J. S, i.e. John Smith 
[q, vj, olockmaker and theological writer). 
5. ‘ Considerations on the Explications of 
the Doctrine of the Trinity, By Dr. 'Wallis,’ 
&c., 1698, 4to (addressed to 1 a person of 
quality’). 6. 1 Considerations on the Expli- 
cations of the Doctrine of the Trinity. Oc- 
casioned by Four Sermons,’ &o., 1094, 4to 
(addressed to Hedworth). Published with 
hie name, either on the title-page, or in the 
body of the work, were : 7. ‘ A. Discourse 
concerning Natural aud Revealed Religion,’ 
&c., 1606, 8vo. (Some copies have an ‘ Epistle 
Dedicatory’ to Brook Bridges ; this was can- 
celled, and a new title-page substituted, same 
date); reprinted Glasgow, 1762, 12mo. 8. ‘An 
Historical Account and Defence of the Canon 
of the New Testament,’ &c,. 1700, 8vo (a 
letter, dated 29 Sept. 1099, in reply to To- 
land’s ‘Amyntor,’ 1099), 0. ‘The System 
of Grace and Free-will,’ &c., 1700, 8vo (a 
visitation Sormon). 10. ‘The Doctriuo of 
the Holy Trinity, ’ &c,, 1701, Bvo (iu roply 1 o 
Allix and to the ‘ Bilibra Voritatis,’ 1700, 
ascribed to Willem Hendrik Vorst). 11. ‘In- 
stitutions concerning the Holy Trinity,’ &c., 
1708, 8vo (regarded by himself as his most 
mature work). 12. ‘ The Explication of the 
Articles of the Divine Unity/ &c., 1716, 8vo. 
Criticises the views of Samuel Clarke (1076- 
1729) [q. v.] An ‘Examination’ of these 
articles was printed by John Jackson (1080- 
1703) [q. v.] in 1716. 

[Grad. Oantabr. 1828; Clulterbuck’s Hertford. 
1827, iii. 423; Wulliwo's Antitrinitariiin Biog, 
1850, i. 313, 831, 371 soq,; Urwiek's Noncon- 
formity in Herts, 1884, p. 76S ; Extract from Ad- 
mission Book of Magdalena Coll. Cambridge, par 
1 ? . Pattrick, osq. ; oxlructs from tho registers of 
Little Bormeod; copies of the so-cnilod ‘Uni- 
tarian Tracts,’ with contemporary annotations, 
■tomo by Nye himself ; Njo’s works.] A G. 


‘ ATrve andFearefvll Vexation of one Alex 
ander Nyndge: Being most Horribly Tor' 
mented with the Deuill, from tho 20 davof 
Januarytothe 23of July. At Lveringswell 
m Suffocke : with his Prayer after lug 
liuorance. Written by His Owne Brother 
Edward Nyndge, Master of Arte, with the 
Names of the tyitnessos that were at Ins 
Vexation. Imprinted at London for W g 
and are to bee sold by Edward Wriirhi 
Christ-Ohuroh Gate, 1616.’ 8 

[Works mentioned.] O. F. g 

NYREN, JOHN (1704-1837), cricket 
chronicler, son of Richard Nyren by liis wife 
Frances, born Ponnyoud, of Slindon, in 
Sussex, was bom at llntnbledon, in Hamp- 
shire, on 16 Deo. 1704. The Nyrens were 
of Scottish descent, their real name being 
Nairne. Thoy wore Roman catholica and 
Jacobites, and were implicatedintherisings of 
1716 and 1746. When tho Stuart cause was 
lost they emigrated sout Inward, and for pru- 
dential reasons changed their name. Riohud 
Nyren, a yeoman, who learned his cricket 
at Slindon under Richard Newland, wus 
founder and captain of llie famous Hamlile- 
don Club, which gavo laws to English cricket 
from 1760 until its dissolution in 1791. He 
is also stated to have kept tho Bat and Ball 
Inn at ITamblodon, and was guardian of 
the ground on_ Broad Halfpenny ‘where 
tho Hamblcdonians wero wont to conquer 
England.’ 

Nyren waseducatodby a jesuit who taught 
him a little Latin, ‘but,’ he says, ‘I was a 
bolter hand at the fiddlo.’ According to his 
own account of his early lifo, he interested 
himself in cricket at an early age, ‘being 
since 1778 a sort of farmer's pony to my 
native elub of Hamblcdon.’ It appears that 
he was a loft-handed batsman of average 


NYNDGE, ALEXANDER (fl. 1073), 
demoniac, was apparently son of William 
Nyndgo, and brother of Sir Thomas Nyndge, 
of Herringswoll, Suffolk, whero he was bom 
about 1666-1667. Between January and 
July 1678 he was the subject of epileptic or 
hysterical attacks, and a narrative of his 
behaviour, which was attributed to demonia- 
cal possession, was published, with curious 
woodcuts, by his brother aud eye-witnesses. 
The title runs: ‘A Books Declaringo the 
FearfuHVexasion of one Alexander Nyndge : 
Beynge moste Homblye Tormented ivyth an 
euyll Spiiit, The xx. daie of Januurie. In 
the yere of our Lords 1673. At Lyerings- 
well in Suffolke, Imprinted at London in 
Fleetestreate, beneath the Conduits, at the 
Sygne of St. Jhon Euangelysto by Thomas 
Oolwell, b.l., no date.’ It was reprinted as 


ability, and a fine fluid at point and middle 
wicket. Ilia last appearance in a cricket 
match was in 1817, but ho watched thopio- 
gross of tho game until his death, ‘with the 
growing solicitude of an ancionl conserva- 
tive to whom the smallest innovationmeant 
ruin.’ 

In 1791 Nyren married Oleoplia Copp, 
with whom ho obtained a moderate fortune, 
aud thereupon left hisnative village. Helived 
at Portsea until 1 790, tlion at Bromley, Kent, 
whero he carried onbusiness ns a calico-printer, 
and subsequently at Ballorsoa, London. A 
delightful companion by reason of his geni- 
ality and sunny humour, lie was also an ac- 
complished musician, and liis interest iu 
musio secured him tho warm intimacy of the 
Novollos aud their oircle, including Leigh 
Hunt, Malihran, the Ooxvdon-Clarkes, and 
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Charles Lamb. Inkis ‘London Journal ' for edition appeared in 1898, with an introduc- 
9 July 1881 Leigh Hunt prints a letter from tion by Mr. Charles Wkibley. 

.Nyren describing a cricket match. He speaks The style is often slipshod, but this is more 

ofthe writer os ‘ his old, or rather his ever than atoned for by the interest of the sub- 
young friend,’ while of the letter he says ject, the grave sincerity of Nyren’s enthu- 
. (jjgje is a right handling of it, with relish- sinsm, and the frequency of the graphic 
ing hits.’ _ touches. In its pages Tom Walker, of ‘ the 

Nyren’s securest title to fame, however, scrag of mutton frame and wilted applejohn 
is of course the book published in 1888, and face, with 1 skm like the rind of an old oak,’ 
entitled ‘ The Young Cricketer's Tutor, com- theheresiarchwhoinventedround-arm howl- 
prising full directions for playing the ele- ing; John Small, who once charmed a vicious 
gant and manly game of cricket, with a com- bull with his fiddle ; George Lear, the long- 
plete version of its laws and regulations, stop, ‘ as sure of the ball as if he had been a 
byjohnNyren; a Player in the celebrated Old sand-bank;’ Tom Sueter, sweetest of tenors; 
Hambledon Club and in the Mary-le-Bone Harris, ‘the best bowler who ever lived;’ 
dub. To which is added The Cricketers of William Beldham, alias Silver Billy, equally 
my Time, or Recollections of the most famous the best bat, who reached the patnaichal age 
Old Players. The whole collected and edited of 96 — these and the rest live again, and 
by Charles Cowden Clarke,’ London, 8vo. people once more Broad Halfpenny and 
Prefixed is a ‘ View of the Mary-le-Bone Windmill Down. 

Club’s Cricket Ground.’ Tho work, which Nyron died at Bromley on 30 June 1837, 
was dedicated to William Ward, the chain- and was buried in Bromley churohyard. By 
pion cricketer of his day, seems to hove his wife, who predeceased him, he left five 
originated in Nyron's admiration for Vincent children, of whom a daughter, Mary A. 
Novello [q. v.] the muBician, at whose house Nyren (1790-1844), became superior lady 
he was a frequent visitor. There he used to abbess of the English convent at Bruges, 
talkmusio with Novello and cricket with No- A portrait by a granddaughter is extant, 
vello’s son-in-law, Charles Oowden-Olavke, Jonir Nriunr (fl. 1830), author of ‘ Tables 
who, like himself, was an enthusiast about of the Duties, Bounties, and Drawbacks 
the game. Clarke jotted down, with but of Customs,’ 1830, 12 mo, with whom the 
little addition of his own, tho animated cricketor is confused in the ‘Catalogue ’of the 
phrases in which Mb friend related the ex- British Museum Library, was a first cousin, 
ploits of the Hamhledoniaiis, and the result [Lillywhite's Cricket Scores and Biographies, 
was thlB prose epic of cricket, which passed 1862 ; E. V. Luoae’s Tlie Hambledon Men, 1007 ; 
to a fourth edition in 1840. It was re- Blackwood's Mag. Jan. 1832, Gent. Mag. 1838 
printed, with Lillywhite’e ‘ Cricket Scores ’ ii. 41 , 235, 1837 ii. 213; private mfoimation.) 
and Denison’s ‘ Sketches,’ in 1888. A new J. AV. A. 


0 

OAKELEY, Sib CHARLES, first the offices of judge-advocato-general and 
Baboott (1751-1826), governor of Madras, translator. These duties he discharged with 
secondsonofWilliamOakeley,M,A.,ofBal- diligence and commendation till November 
liol College, Oxford, reef or of Norton, Staf- 1780, when he was compelled to resign them 
fordshire, Dy his wile Christian, daughter of in consequence of ill-health. 

Sir Patrick Strakan, was born at Fortou on When Lord Macartney, in the summer of 
27 Feb. 1751. After being educated at 1781, had succeeded in obtaining from the 
Shrewsbury school, he obtained, through his nabob of Arcot an assignment oi’his revenues 
father's friend, Lady Olive, a nomination to to defray the expenses of the war in the Oor- 
a writership on the East India Company’s nalic, a committee, called the committee 
Madras establishment, received his appoint- of assigned revenue, was appointed to super- 
ment in October 1760, and arrived at his intend the collection of the revenues and to 
station on 6 June 1767. For fivo or six apply them. Of this committee Oakeley was 
years he was assistant to the secretary to made president. He began his duta.es in 
the civil department; was then, in January January 1782. In spite of the hostility of 
1778, promoted to succeed Mr. Goodlad in the nabob’s servants and subjects, and of the 
the secretaryship ; and in May 1777 was re- great extent of Ilyder Ali’s oonquests in the 
moved to the corresponding post in tho mili- territories of the nabob, the board succeeded 
tary and political department, combined with in raising the Arcot contribution to the war 
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fund from ono and a quarter pagodas to nearly 
forty-l’our pagodas j and, while greatly for- 
warding the di Hi cult task of fording the 
army, secured a considerable surplus, which 
■was handed oyer to tho nabob on the conclu- 
sion of the war in March 1784. For those 
services the commit too was publicly thanked 
by the governor-general and the council of 
Bengal; and even Burke, in liis speech on 
tho nabob of Arcot’s debts, spoke of its ser- 
vices in high terms. 

The ability which Oakeley had displayed 
in theso a Hairs led to his appointment in 
April 1786 by Kir Archibald Campbell to 
the presidency of Lhe new board of revenue 
of Madras, This oilioo, however, he was 
compelled by family affairs to resign oavly 
in 1788, ana in February 1789 be sailed for 
Europe on board tho Manship. 

Having been two-aud-twonty years in 
India, and being still somo distanco in point 
of seniority from membership of council, 
he had littlo expcclal ion or desire of fur- 
ther service. Pitt and Dundee, however, to 
whom Sir Archibald Oampboll had recom- 
mended him, prettied him to return, and, tho 
court of directors having in 1789 placed on 
record its high appreciation of his aorvicun, 
he was appointed in April 1790 to succeed 
General Medows as governor of Madras, and 
was also gnzetlud a lmronut on 5 June. It 
wus expected that the transfer of General 
Medo ws to the governor-generalship of Bengal 
would take place forthwith, and Oakeley was 
accordingly sworn in as governor. But when 
the nows arrived of the outbreak of fresh 
hostilities with Tippoo Sahib, the vacation 
of the governorship by Medows was neces- 
sarily postponed, and Oakeley wus placed 
second m council at Madras, till tho coursu of 
tho war should render it possible for Goueral 
Medows to bo transferred. Arriving in 
Madrus on 1C Oct. 1790, ha found General 
Medows in tho Held, and therefore assumed, 
in his absence, charge of tho civil adminis- 
tration of Madras, a task rendered doubly 
difficult l>y the great and constant needs ol' 
tho array, aud tue extrema financial embar- 
rassment of the company’s Madras axcheq nor. 
As this was largely duo to want of public 
confidence in the government , Oakeley, in- 
slead of borrowing from Bengal or Europe, 
proceeded to improve the administration of 
Madras. lie retrenched expenses, enforced 
a more efficient collection of revenue, caused 
rupees, which formerly had been mere bul- 
lion and were converted into pagodas at. great 
cost of time and money, to circulate as cur- 
rency at less than thoir market value, and 
exacted a subsidy of tun lacs per annum from 
the rajah of Travancore, on whoso account 


the war had been commenced. ButperkT, 
the measure which most tended to reaturv 
puhlic credit was the resumption of cash 
payments for all army and public obligations 
which had previously been made only i n A’ 
ease of tho most pressing debts. The 0 nlv 
exception which he made was in the case of 
his own official salary, which remained un- 
paid till the close of the war, though he bad 
meantime to borrow money at twelve net 
cent, for his own private expenses. ^ 
These measures were taken only inst 
time. Un 26 May 1791 Lord Cornwallis 
was compelled, in spite of victory in the 
field, to retire from Seringapatam, destroy- 
ing his battering truin for want of the means 
ol' transport. Heavy requisitions wore con- 
sequently made on tbo Madras government 
for draught eatlle, stores, and funds. Fortu- 
nately, Oakeley’s reforms hod enabled the 
presidency revenue to meet so large a por- 
tion of the expenses of tlio war that the 
supplies from Bengal and from England bad 
accumulated to nearly a million sterling, and 
tho company’s twelve-per-cent, bonds', re- 
cently at a discount, him gone to a premium. 
The requisitions of Lord Cornwallis were 
therofore promptly anil amply met. Oake- 
ley pourod into the field of operations money, 
gram, and cattle. Lord Cornwallis wrote to 
him several letters (r.t/. 0 July and 4 Aug, 
1791, and 1 Jan. and 81 May 1792) recog- 
nising tlio valueof this asaim nnce ; and the pre- 
sidency of Bengal benolited greatly by the 
ability of Madras to boar so large a part of 
the burden, On the conclusion of the war 
in March 3702 General Medows quitted 
Madras, aud Oakeley entered on the M 
authority of governor. 1 Ie at. onco attacked 
tho question of converting tho company’s 
flouting debt. Step by step he converted 
tho twoivo-por-cunt. war debt into eight-per- 
cent. bonds or paid it off’, and aftenvardsthe 
wholo of the eight-por-cont. debt, incurred 
chiefly before lhe war, was paid off or con- 
verted into six-per-cent, obligations, which, 
in spile of the reduction of interest, speedily 
went to a premium. Accordingly, when Lhe 
news reached India, in J uno 1793, of the out- 
break of war with Prance, a fully equipped 
army was promptly despatched against Pon- 
dicherry, and five laos of pagodas remitted 
to Bengal without disturbance to the go- 
vernment credit. Tbo Pondicherry expedi- 
tion was plunnedand directed by the Madras 
government, and had been, in fact, under- 
taken on Oakeley ’s own responsibility some 
weeks in advance of instruct ions from home, 
and ns soon as the news of the outbreak of 
war arrivod overland. It was successfully 
completed by the fall of Pondicherry in 
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Awrast 1793. On 7 Sept. 1704 Oakeley 
handed over the government to Lord Ho- 
hart and, returning to England, received, on 
5 Aug. 1795. the thanks of the court of direc- 
tors for his eminont services. 

Always much attached to the county of 
his birth, he settled at the Abbey, Shrews- 
bury near the residence of his father, who 
was now rector of Holy Cross, Shrewsbury, 
and lived there till in 1810 he removed to 
the Valace, Lichfield. A seat in parliament 
had been olleredhimhy Sir William Pnlteney 
during his first visit to England in 1780, but 
the oner wus declined. Shortly after his 
final return he was sounded as to his willing- 
ness to accept the governor-generalship, but 
this he was equally unwilling to accept. lie 
corresponded with Dundas on Indian affairs 
from time to time, but for the most part 
occupied himself with classical studies and 
the education of liis sons. At the time of 
the expected invasion by Bonaparte he com- 
manded a volunteer regiment of foot raised 
in Shrewsbury. His Inst years were marked 
by unaffected piety and open-handed bene- 
volence, and tho administration of local 
charities owed much to his care. Having 
been acquainted with the oducational work 
in Madras of Dr. Andrew Bell [q. v.], ho 
assisted warmly in tho establishment ol the 
National Society’s schools on Bell’s system 
in Shrewsbury and Lichfield. He died at 
the Palace, Lichfield, on 7 Sept. 18:20, and 
was buried privately at Norton. There is 
a monument to his memory by Ohnutroy in 
Lichfield Cathedral. He married, on 10 Oct. 
1777, Helena, only daughter of Robert Beat- 
son of Kiltie, Fifeshire, a woman of great 
energy and artistic talent. By her he had 
eleven children, ton of whom survived him, 
Of these, two sons, Sir Herbert and Frederick 
Oakeley, ore separately noticed j a third son, 
Henry, became a judge of the supreme court, 
Calcutta, and preuoceasedbis father on 2 May 
1820. 

[Autobiographical Account of the Services of 
Sir Charles Oakeley, edited by his son, Sir Ilor- 
beit, 1830, privatoly printed ; Cornwallis Cor- 
resp. cd. I860, ii. 170, 230; Gent, Mag, 1820, 
pt. ii. p. 371-1 J. A, II. 

OAKELEY, FREDERICK (1802-1880), 
tractarian, youngest child of Sir Charles Oake- 
ley, burl. [q. v.], formerly governor of Madras, 
was bom on 5 Sept. 1802 at the Abbey House, 
Shrewsbury, from which, in 1810, his family 
removed to the bishop's palace, Lichfield. 
Hl-health prevented his leaving home for 
school, hut in his fifteenth year he was sent 
to a private tutor, Charles Sumner, oftor- 
wards bishop of Winchester [q, v.] In June 
1820 he matriculated from Christ Church, 
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Oxford. Though shyness and depression of 
spirits somewhat hindered his success in the 
schools, he gained a second class in litem 
humaniores in 1824. After graduating B.A. 
he worked in real earnest, and won the chan- 
cellor’s Latin and English prize essays in 
1825 and 1827 respectively, and the Eilerton 
theological prize, also in 1827. In this latter 
year he was ordained, and was elected to a 
chaplain fellowship at Balliol. In 1830 ho 
became tutor and catechetical lecturer at 
Balliol, and a prebendary of Lichfield on 
Bishop Ryder's appointment. In 1831 ho 
was select preacher, and in 1835 one of the 
public examiners to the university. The 
Bishop of London (Dr. Blomtteld) appointed 
him Whitehall preacher in 1837, when he 
resigned his tutorship at Balliol, but he re- 
tained his fellowship till ho joined the church 
of Home. 

During his residence at Balliol as chaplain- 
fellow (from 1827 ) Oakeley became connected 
with the tractarian movoment. Partly ow- 
ing to tho influence of his brother-follow, 
William George Ward [q. v.], he had grown 
dissatisfied with the evangelicalism which lie 
had at first, accepted, and in the preface to 
his first volume of Whitehall Sermons(1837) 
he avowed himself a member of the new 
Oxford school. In 1833 he became incum- 
bent of Margaret Obapel, the predecessor of 
All Saints, Margaret Street, and Oxford 
ceased to be his home. 

Perhaps the most interesting years of 
Oakeley'a life were the Bix that he passed as 
minister of Margaret Chapel (1839-J 5), where 
he became, according to a friend’s description, 
the ' introducer of that form of worship which 
is now called ritualism.' lie was supported 
by prominent xnon, among the friends of Mar- 

S irot Chapel being Mr. Seqeanl Bellasis, 
!r. Berestord-Hope, and Mr. Gladstone. 
The latter wrote of Oakeley’a services that 
they were the most devotional he had ever 
attended. Oakeley, like liis friend Newman, 
had an intense inherited love of music, and 
paid much attention to the work of his choir. 

Tho year 1845 was a turning-point in 
Oakeley’s life, As a fellow of Balliol he had 
joined in the election to a fellowship there 
of his lifelong friend and pupil, Archibald 
Campbell Tait, the future primate; but 
his mind was disturbed by Tait’s aotioa in 
signing, with three others, the first protest 
iigaiust ' Tract XC.’ Tho agitation against 
the famous tract led Oakeley, like Ward, to 
dospoirof his church and university; anil in 
two pamphlets, published separately at the 
time both in London and Oxford, he asserted 
a claim * to hold, as distinct from teaching, 
all Roman doctrine.’ For this avowal he 
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was cited before tlie court of arches by the Staflfordienaie; Wilfrid Ward's W. G. Ward 
Bishop of London. His license was with- the Catholic Revival; private information.] 
drawn, and he was suspended from sH cleri- 0. It. B. 

cal duty in the province of Canterbury until OAKELEY, Sib HERBERT, third 
he had 'retracted his errors’ (July 1845). baronet (1791-1846), archdeacon of Qol 
In September 1845 he joined Newman's Chester, third son of Sir Charles O akel ey 
community atLittlomore, and on 29 Oqt. was first baronet [q. v.J, was bom at Madras on 
received into the Roman communion in the ID Feb. 1791. His parents brought him to 
little chapel in St. Clement's over Magdalen Englaud in 1794, and, after eotne years at 
Bridge. On 81 Oct. he was confirmed at Bir- Westminster School, he was entered at Christ 
mingham by Bishop Wiseman. From January Church, Oxford. Inl810hetooka'first-clas3in 
1846 to August 1818 he was a theological litem himaniorea, graduated B.A, on 23 Feb. 
student in the seminary of the London dis- 1811, and obtaineda senior studentship. At 
triot, St. Edmund’s Coilege, Ware. In the the installation ^ Lord Grenville as chan- 
summer of 1848 he joined tho staff of St. eflllor on 6 July in the same year, ho recited in 
George’s, Southwark; on 22 Jan. 1850 he the Sheldonian Theatre, with excellent effect 
took charge of St. John’s, Islington ; in 1852, a congratulatory ode of his own composition! 
on the establishment of tho now kiorarchy lie proceeded lit. A. on 4 Nov. 1813, Having 
under Wiseman os cardinal-archbishop, he been ordained, he became in 1814 domestic 
was creat eel a canon of the W ostminster dio- chaplain to Dr. Ilowley, then Bishop of Lon- 
ccse, and held this office for nearly thirty don, to whom lie owed his subsequent prefer- 
yeavs, till his death at tho end of January ment, and resided with the bishop for twelve 
’1880. years, uutil his marriage. _ lie was presented 

Of Oakeley's forty-two published works by Bishop Ilowley to the vicarage of Ealing in 
the more important before his secession wore 1822, and to the prebcndnl stall of Wenlock’s 
his volume of ‘Whitehall Uhapel Sermons,' Barn in St. Paul's Cathedral. On 5 June 
1837: ‘Laudos Diuruoa ; the Psalter and 1826kewasmamadatSt.Margarot’BOhurch, 
Canticles in the Morning and Evening Ser- Westminster, to Atholl Keturah Murray, 
vices, set and pointed to the Gregorian Tonoa daughter of Rov. Lord Charles Murray Ayns- 
by Richard Redhead,’ with a preface by ley, and niece of John, fourth duke of Atholl, 
Oakeley on antiplional chanting, 1848, and a and then took up liis residence at Ealing, 
number of articles contributed to the ‘ British By the death of his elder brother, Charles, 
Critic.’ After his conversion he brought out without male issue, after having held the 
many books in support of the oommunion title only three years, lie succeeded in 1830 
he had joined, especially 1 The Ceremonies to the baronetcy. In 1834JIowloy, now Arcli- 
of the Mass,’ 1866, a standard work at Rome, bishop of Canterbury, presented him to the 
where it was translated into Italian by Lo- valuable rootory of Booking in Essex, aliving 
renzo Sautarelli, and published by authority ; held by Lady Oakeley’s father in hor child- 
‘Tho Church of the Bible,’ 1867; ‘Lyra hood, and which then carried with it the right 
Liturgica,’ 186S ; ‘Historical Motes on the of jurisdiction, under the title of deanand 
Tractarian Movement,’ 1805 ; ‘ Tho Priost to as commissary of tho Archbishop of Canter- 
the Mission,’ 1871 ; ‘The Yoioe of Creation,’ bury, over the Essex and Suffolk parishes, 
1878. _ Ho was a constant contributor to the whioh wero oxtra-dloeosan and constituted 
‘Dublin. Review’ and the ‘Month,’ and to the archbishop’s peculiar. This jurisdiction 
Cardinal Manning’s ‘Essays on Religious was abolished shortly aftor Sir Herbert’s 
Subjects’(18C3)heoontributed'T!iePositiou death. Both at Ealing and at Becking, 
of a Catholic Minority iu a Roman Catholic Oakoley wub one of tho first to carry out 
Country.' The lost article he wrote was one the now general system of parochial orgo- 
in‘ Tima ’(March 1880), on ‘Personal Recol- nisation, by means of district visitors, week- 
leotions of Oxford from 1820 to 1846 ’ (re- day services, Sunday-schools, &o. Unfortu- 
printed in MisB Couch's Berndnueenaes of O c- natoly, Booking contained many noncon- 
ford, 1892, Oxf, nist. Soc.) Ills ‘ Youth- formists, with whom he engaged in painful 
ful Martyrs of Rome,’ a verso drama in five disputes about churoli rates ; but none tbs 
acts (1850), was adapted from Cardinal less he was hold in general esteem. In 1841 
Wiseman’s ‘ Fabiola.’ ho succeeded Archdeacon Lyall in the arch- 

[Foster’s Alumni Oson. 1716-1888 ; T. Muz- doaconry of Colchester ; and when the bishop- 
ley's Reminiscences, passim ; Newman's Bettors, r ^ c °f Gibraltar was founded in 1842, it was 
ed, Mo/luy; Liddon’s Life of Pusoy; J. B. offered to him and declined. On 26 Jan. 1844 
Mozky's Correspondence ; Olmr ell's Oxford his wife died, and ho was so muoh affected 
Movement; E. G. K. Browne’s Annals of tho by her lass that he died also iu London on 
Twetarian Movomont, i, 83 ; Simms’s Bibliotheca 27 March 1846, loaving four sons, of whom 
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the eldest) Charles William, succeeded to the 
title • aad the second, Sir Herbert (1830- 
1903), ■was at one timo professor of music in 
the uni versityofEdinb urgh ; and three daugh- 
ters. He published little, but he ■was an 
eloquent speaker in public, and wrote for 
private circulation numerous short poems, 
and a memoir of his father. 

[Notes of the Life of Sir Herbert Oakeley, by 
his L daughter, the Hon. Mrs. Francis Drum- 
mond, privately printed, 1892 ; information from 
Sir Herbert Oakeley ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon, ; 
Alumni Westmonasterienses.] J. A, H. 

OAKES, Sib HILDEBRAND (1754- 
1829), baronet, lieutenant-general, elder son 
of Lieutenant-colonel Hildebrand Oakes, late 
of tke 88rd foot {d. 1707), and his wife Sarah 
(d. 1776), daughter of Henry Cornelison of 
Bravted Lodge, Essex, was horn at Exeter 
on 19 Jan. 1754. On 28 Dec. 1787 he was 
appointed ensign in the 33rd foot (now Duka 
of Wellington's regiment), in which he be- 
came lieutenont in April 177 L, and captain on 
8 Aug. 1776. lie accompanied his regiment 
to America with the reinforcements under 
Lord Cornwallis [see Cornwallis, Oil arles, 
first Marquis] in December 1775, and 
served throughout the succeeding campaigns 
until the capitulation at Yorktown, Virginia, 
on 17 Oct. 1781. lie returned homo with 
his regiment in May 1781. In May 1786 he 
was aide-do-cflmp to Major-general Bruce on 
the Irish staff, became a brevet major on 
18 Nov. 1790, and major 66tli foot on 13 Sept. 
1791. He joined that regiment at St. Vin- 
cent, West Indies, in 1702, embarked with 
it for Gibraltar, and commanded it in that 
garrison until the arrival of the lieutenant- 
colonel in February 1794. On 1 March 1794 
he was appointed brevet lieutenant-colonel 
and aide-de-camp to Lieiilenant-genoral the 
Hon. Sir Charles Steuart in Corsica, and in 
May quartermaster-general inCoi’Bica, whioh 
appointment was extended to the Mediterra- 
nean generally in June . On 1 2 Nov. 1796 he bo- 
came lieutenant-colonel 06th, and exchanged 
to the 20th Cameroniaus, retaining his staff 
appointment in Corsica until June 1796. In 
December 1797 he was quartermaster-gone- 
ral to the troops sent to Portugal under Sir 
Charles Steuart, became brevet colonol on 
1 Jan. 1798, and commanded abrigade at the 
reduction of Minorca in that year. In August 
1800 he left England on appointment to the 
staff of the army in the Mediterranean under 
Sir Ralph Aberororaby, and served with it 
throughout the campaign in Egypt in 1801 
as brigadier-general and second in command 
of the reserve under General Moore [aeo 
Moore, Sir John, 1701-1809]. He was 


wounded in the action of 21 March 1801, 
when Abercromby fell. He returned home 
from Egypt in March 1802. In October 1802 
he was appointed brigadier-general at Malta, 
and on 10 Nov. 1804 lieutenant-governor and 
commandant at Portsmouth. On 1 Jan. 1805 
he became a major-general, and in June of 
the same year was appointed one of the com- 
missioners of military engineering, whose re- 
ports appear in ‘ Parliamentary Papers,’ 1800- 
1807. On 11 July 1808 he was appointed 
major-general and quartermaster-general in 
the Mediterranean, whence lie returned home 
with the troops from Sicily under Sir John 
Moore in Dec. 1807. In March 1808 he wa3 
appointed to command the troops in Malta. 
He received the local rank of lieutenant- 
general in Malta on 80 April 1810, and in 
May that year was made civil and military 
commissioner in the island, a position lie 
hold until the arrival of his successor, Sir 
Thomas Maitland [q. v.], in Oct. 1818, when 
Oakes returned home in very broken health, 
and on 2 Ndv. 1813 was oreated a baronet in 
recognition of his services. Ho had attained 
the rank of lieutenant-general on 4 Jan. 1811. 
The outbreak of the plaguB in Malta, which 
swept off some five thousand persons, and 
was stamped out by the sterner measures of 
his successor, occurredduring Oakes's govern- 
ment in 1813. Sir Robert Wilson, who 
visited Oakes at Malta in 1812, wrote of him : 
‘ Although hut sixty, he is not far from his 
journey’s end. Whenever hie voyage ter- 
minates, England will lose one of her 
bravest soldiers, and the world an exoellent 
man ’ ( [Private Diary of Sir JR. T. Wilson, 
i. 68). Oates was appointed lieutenant-gene- 
ral of the ordnance in 1814, a post lie re- 
tained until his death. Ho was made a G.O.B. 
on 20 May 1820. ne was appointed colonel 
1st garrison battalion on 23 Nov. 1803, was 
transferred to the 3rd West India on 24 April 
1800, and succeeded to tke colonelcy of the 
62nd light infantry on 25 Jan. 1800, at the 
death of Sir John Moore, He was one of 
the commissioneis of Chelsea Hospital and 
of the Royal Military College, and a member 
of theconsolidaterl board. Ho died at Here- 
ford Street, Mayfair, London, 9 Sopt. 1822, 
aged 64, and unmarried. 

Sir IIbnry Oakes (1760-1827). baronet, 
lieutenant-general East India Company’s 
service, younger brother of the above, horn 
11 July 1766, received an Indian cadetship 
on 8 Fob. 1775, and was appointed a second 
lieutenant in the Bombay army on 18 May 
1775. He 8erved two campaigns in Guzerat 
in 1775-6, iu tho expedition to Poonali in 
1778, and at the sieges of Tellicberry, Onore, 
Bangalore, and Beauore in 1780-1. II e was 
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adjutant-general of tlie force, under General John Bishop in the school attached tiftlT 
Mathews, that surrendered at Bednore Liverpool Mechanics’ Institution. Hisearkev 
(Nagur) on 28 April 1783, and was carried works were fruit-pieces. These he exhibited 
off prisoner hy Tippoo Sultaun (cf. Mux,, in 1839 and the following years at the Liver. 
Hut. of India , ad, Wilson, iv. 267-0). pool Academy, of which lie became a member' 
When Tippoo released the prisoners in 1784, and afterwards honorary secretary for several 
Oakes was appointed by the Madras govern- years. 

ment captain-commandant of a battalion of About 1813 Oakes began painting laud 
sepoys (10 June 1784), and, when the scapes from nature, and in 1847 the first 
battalion was disbanded, returned to Bombay picture exhibited by him in London, 'Naat 
to command the grenadiers of ilia 2nd Bom- xrangeon, Carnarvonshire,’ appeared at tbe 
bay Europeans, whence he was transferred British Institut ion, and was followed in 1818 
to the 12th Bombay native infantry in by ‘ On the Ttivcr Greta, Keswick,’ at the 
September 1788, and took the field with Royal Academy. Ito continued to send pic- 
that corps in 1700, serving first as quartor- lures, chiefly of Welsh mountain, moorland 
master-general, and afterwards aecommissarv and coast scenery, to these exhibitions as 
of supplies. lie was with his battalion at well ns to tho Society of British Artists 
the sieges of Cauanore and Seringapatam in Dudley Gallery, Portland Gallery, and else! 
1790, was detached with a separate force to where, and in 1850 came to reside in Lon- 
Kolapore in Malabar, and was afterwards don. [I c painted also in water-colours, and 
with the troops under Major Gappage in in 1874 was elected an associate of the In- 
October 1791. In 1792 he was appointed stitnte of Painters in Water-Colours, but 
deputyadjutanl-generaloftheBombay army, resigned this position in 1876. Be was 
received tbeslyle of adjutant-general in 170(1, elected an associate of tho Royal Academy 
and returned home on sick furlough in 1788, in 1876, and an honorary member of the 
having attained the rank of major on 0 May Royal Scott ish Academy in 1883. Duuug 
1796, and lieutenant-colonel oh 8 Jail. 1706. the last six years of liih life ill-healtk greatly 
lie went out again in 1 802, and was appoint od ini orferod with the practice of Mb art. Ho 
colonel of the 7th Bombay native infantry, still, however, exhibited annually at the 
hut was compelled to return home through Royal Academy, where a picture entitled 
ill-healtk. He went to India once more in ‘The Warren’ appeared tlio year after his 
1807 as military auditor-general at Bombay, death. Among Mb best works were ‘A 
hut was again obliged to return home, lie O.irnnrvonsMre Glen,’ ‘ A Solitary Pool,' 
became a major-general on 26 July 1810, a 1 Glen Derry,’ ‘ Malldraut li Sands,’ 1 Aberffraw 
lieutenanfc-gonoral on 4 Juno 1814, and sue- Bay/'Marchlyn Mawr,’ ‘Linn of Muick,’ 
ceoded his brother as sooond baronet in 1822, ‘ Dnnnottar Castle,’ ‘ The Bass Rock,’ 'The 

ILemy Oakes married, on 9 Doc. 1792, Fallow Field,’ 1 Tho Border Oountrie,’ ‘The 
Dorothea, daughter of General George Bowles Dee Sands/ ond 'Dirty Weather on tlie East 
of Mount Prospect, co. Cork, hy whom ho Uoast.’ 

had four sons and three daughters. She died Oakes died at his residence, Leam House, 
on 24 May 1837. Oakes, whose constitution Addison Road, Kensington, on 8 July 1887, 
had been completely undermined in India, and was buriod in Brompton cemetery. The 
was suhjeot to fils of insanity, in one of which South Kensingi on Musoum has an oilpaint- 
he destroyed himself. His death took place ing by Mm entitled ‘ Disturbed,’ an eflect of 
at bis residence at Mitcham, Surrey, on early spring twilight, ‘A North Devon 
1 Nov. 1827. Glen ’ is in tlio Walker Art Gallery, Liver- 

[Burte’s Baronetage, under ‘Oakes;’ Gent, pool, and * Early _ Spring ’ in the Glasgow 
Mag. 17B7 i. 251 (Lieut onnnt-colonol Oakes), Corporation galleries. 

1822 pt. ii, p. 373 (Sir Hildebrand Oakes), [Times, 13 July 1387; Athontsum, 1887, ii. 
1827 pt ii- p. 600 ; PMlippart’s Roy. Mil, Cal. 80; Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and Engravers, 
1820, ii. 101-2; War Office Oorrosp, in Public od. Gravos and Armstrong, 1886-0, 11.768; 
EocorJ Office relating to Corsica, Portugal, Exhibition Catulogues of the Boyal Academy, 
Malta.&c.; Mill’s Hist, of India, od. "Wilson, vols. British Institution (Living Artists), Society of 
iv. and v, for particulars of campaigns in which British Artists, and Liverpool Academy, 1830- 
Henry Oakes was omployed.] II. M. O. 1888.] B. E. G. 

OAKES, JOHN WRIGHT (1820-1887), OAKES, URIAN (1031 P-1681), New 
landscape-painter, was born on 9 Jnly 1820, England divino, born in England in 1031 or 
at_ Sproston House, near Middlewich, Oke- 1632, went, out when a child with his father 
shiro, which had been in the possession of to Massachusetts. He graduatod nt Har- 
his family for. several generations. He was Yard College in 1049, and ‘when a lad of 
educated in Liverpool, and studied art under small stature published a little parcel of 
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astronomical calculations with this appro- 
priate verse in the title-page — 

Parram parra decent, sad iuest sue gratia parvis 

(CiUM* and Palmes, ii. 280). While in 
America he married Ruth, daughter of a 
well-known nonconformist minister, William 
Ames. Oaltee returned to England during 
the time of the Commonwealth, and obtained 
the living of Titclifield, Thence he was 
ejected in 1662. His wife died in 1609. 
Two years later a deputation sent over to 
England to find a minister for the vacant 
church of Cambridge in Massachusetts chose 
Oakes. He commenced his pastoral labours 
m November 1071, and soon after ho became 
one of the governors of Harvard College. 
That body was in difficulties owing to the 
general dissatisfaction of the students with 
their president, Leonard Hoar [q.v,] The 
like feeling was in some measure shared and 
countenanced by certain of the governors, 
among them Oakes. H o and other of his col- 
leagues resigned, nnd, in spite ofthoentroaties 
of the general court of overseers, would not 
withdraw their resignation till Hoar himself 
vacated the presidency on 16 March 1075. 
The vacancy thus created was filled by the 
appointment of Oakes. lie, however, would 
only accept it provisionally j hut after dis- 
charging the duties of the office for four years, 
he in 1679 consented to accept the full ap- 
pointment inform, and held it t ill Ins death on 
26 July 1681. Calamy states 1 hat Oakos was 
noted for ‘ the uncommon sweetness of his 
temper,’ and in New England lie woe greatly 
beloved by his congrogat ion and popular with 
all who came in contact with him. 

His extant writings are three sermons — • 
two preached at the annual election of the 
artillery company in 1072 and 1076, and the 
third at the election of representatives in 1073 
— and a monody in English verso (Cambridge, 
1677) on the death of Thomas Shepard, mini s- 
ter of the church in Charlestown. Mr. Tyler 
describes Oakes’s one surviving effort in poel ry 
as ‘not without some mechanical defects ; 
blurred also by some patches of tho prevail- 
ing theological jargon, yet upon the whole 
affluent, stately, pathetic; beautiful and 
strong with the strength of true imaginative 
vision.’ The praise may he somewhat exag- 
gerated. The stateliness becomes at times 
cumbrous ; the pathos is marred by (draining 
after antithesis. Yet, on the whole, Oakes's 
power, dignity, and directness raise him far 
above the contemporary verse-writers of New 
England. 

Oakes stands out far more conspicuously 
above his contemporaries by the merits of 
his prose, In eubstanoe his sermons wholly 


break through the formalities of Calvinism ; 
they are intensely human, alike in their 
treatment of moral problems and their ap- 
plication of scriptural precedents. The 
preacher is throughout a vigorous moralist, 
full of public spirit. The style is epigram- 
matic, yet five from conceits or forced anti- 
thesis, end capable of rising into real dignity 
aud eloquence. The purity aud elegance of 
his Latin are proved by a specimen preserved 
in Cotton’s ‘ Magnalia.’ TJrian’s brother 

Tiiokas Oakes (1Q4L1719), speaker of 
the Massachusetts Ilouse of Representatives, 
born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on 18 J une 
1644, was graduated at Harvard in 1062, 
subsequently studied medicine m London, 
and obtained some eminence ns a physician, 
lie was elected a representative after the ro- 
volut ion and the expulsion of Sir Edmund 
Andros in 1089, and was chosen speaker. In 
tho following yoarlie was chosen assistant. 
In that year he went to England with Elislia 
Cooke to represent the interests of the colo- 
nists in the matter of a new charter. He 
wae again choson speaker to the House of 
Representatives in 1706. He died at East- 
haven in Massachusetts on 16 .Tnly 1719. 
leaving two sons (HuToinsaoir, History of 
Maaanchuictti). 

[Savage’s Oonealogical Diet, of Now England; 
Cotton Mather's Magnolia ; Tyler’s History of 
American Liroraturr; Holmes’s History of Cam- 
bridge; Poiroe's IIisl. of Harvard Uniyoraity. 
pp, 44-6 ; Appleton’s Cyclop of American Biogr. 
ir, 618 ; Hutehinson’B History of Massachusetts.] 

J. A. D. 

OAKLEY, EDWARD (Jl. 1782), archi- 
tect, was probably a native of Carmarthen- 
shire. He stated in 1730 that he had been 
a government civil servant abroad, where he 
had ‘ long contemplated a famous republic ’ 
{Mag. Architect. pt. ii. Pref.) Before 1726 
he was residing in the town of Carmarthen, 
where ha hold the position of provincial 
senior grand warden of the freemasons’ lodge. 
In 1726 he was one of the wardens of a 
lodge meeting at tho Three Compasses (or 
Carpenters' Arms) in Silver Street, Goldon 
Squavo, London, and there on 81 Deo. 1728, 
as master of the lodge, he delivered a speech, 
principally concerned with architecture. At 
the time lie was described as an architect. In 
1780 ho was residing ‘over against Tom’s 
Coffee Ilouse, in St. Martin’s Lane.’ In 
1782 he designed the greenhouses and hot- 
houses for the Botanic Garden at Chelsea; 
the first stone was laid by Sir Hans Sloane 
on 12 Aug. 1782, and they were completed 
in 1784, Elevations, plans, and sections, 
drawn by Oakley, and engraved by B. Cole, 
are in the King’s Library, British Museum. 
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Oakley published: 1. ‘The Magazine of 
Architecture, Perspective, and Sculpture/ 
Westminster, 1730, fol. A second edition 
was appearing in parts in 1732 (London Mag. 
1782, p. 494). 2. ‘ Every Man a Compleat 
Builder ; or Easy Buies and Proportions for 
drawing and working the several Parts_ of 
Architecture/ London, 1728,1763 (by which 
year lie was no longer living), 1774. Inl766 
ho published three designs for Blaclrfriars 
Bridge (Mattlaot, London , 1756, p. 1892). 

[Diet, of Architecture ; Antient Constitutions 
of the Frao-Mnsons, 1731, pt, ii. p. 26; Lane's 
Masonic Lodges, pp. 4-6 ; Field and Semple’s 
Botanic Carden at Chelsea, pp. 63-4 j informa- 
tion from John Lane, esq., of Torquay.] J3. P. 

OAKLEY, JOHN (1834-1890), doan of 
Manchester, son of John Oakley, estate and 
land agent, of Blackheath, Kent, was bom 
at Frindsbury, near Rochester, Kent, on 
28 Oct. 1884, and educated first at Rochester 
Cathedral school, and afterwards at Hereford 
grammar school. At Iloroford he won a 
Somorset scholarship, and, going to Oxford in 
1862, entered Braaenose Collego. lie had ob- 
tained an exhibition tenable at that college 
from Rochester Cathedral school. He was 
president of the Oxford Union in 1856. His 
lather intended him for a civil ongineer, and 
forsomesliort time he worked in an engineer'e 
office at Chatham ; but his own leanings were 
strongly townrds the church. In 1867 he 
graduated B. A., and in the following year was 
ordained deacon, his first curacy being at 
St. Luke’s, Berwick Streei, Soho, London, 
under the Rev. Harry Jones. Ho took 
priest’s orders and proceeded M.A, in I860, 
llo was afterwards curate at St. James's, 
Piccadilly, and actod with great zeal as secre- 
tary to the London diocesan board of edu- 
cation, and as a promoter of the lay helpers’ 
association. In 1807 he was appointed vicar 
<rf St. Saviour's, Hoxlon, which post he held 
until 1881. For over twenty years he was 
one of themost zealous andaotivo of the olorgy 
of the metropolis. TIo was a decided high 
churchman, but his ritual gave little offence. 
In many things ho was a disciple of Froderick 
Denison Maurice. [q, v.], of whom ho once 
wrote an interesting estimate in the ‘ Man- 
chester Guardian.’ His views in politics and 
social questions were essentially liberal. His 
courage was unfailing when he balioved that 
he had a righteous causo, and, though he 
always valued the good will and sympathy of 
friends, ho was utterly indifferent to the scoffs 
of those who resented his incursions into 
new paths. "With the working man he had 
genuine sympathy, and he was not a little 
proud of the compliment of a costermonger 


who called him ‘the poor bloke’s parson* 
He acted as chairman of several imported 
conferences between members of trade union* 
and others both in London and elsewhem 
and some action which he took on behalf of 
the men in a great gas-workers’ strike at 
Manchester was typically generous. Some 
of his acts and utterances were deemed in- 
discreet, and caused distress to his friends • 
but they are amoug the incidents of his career 
which are most honourable to his memor y 
In 1866 he was ofFerod the bishopric of 
Nelson, New Zealand; in 1876 be declined 
the living of Tewkesbury, and in 1880 that 
of Ramsgate, which was offered to him hy 
Arohbiskop Tait. In 1881 ho accepted the 
deanery of Carlisle at the hands of Mr. Glad- 
stone. Bofore leaving London he received 
an address and valuable testimonial from a 
large number of clergy and laity. He re- 
mained at Oarlialo for only about two years, 
but the time was long enough for him to make 
his mark there both inside and outside the 
cathedral. In Novembor 1888 bo was ap- 
point ed dean of Manohestor. It was a time 
of peculiar local difficulty, on account of 
vexatious logal disputes between the cathe- 
dral chapter and the Manchester rectors, and 
of the proseoution of the Rev, S. F. Green, 
whoso cause he espoused in opposition to 
Bishop Fraser. Here, as in London and 
Carlisle, overy movement that promised to 
olovate tko condition of tlio working classes 
had liis hearty support. In education gene- 
rally he took great interest; he wasugovemor 
of tlio V ictoria U ni versity and of tho grammar 
school, ns woll as one of the Ilulme trustees. 


lie constantly altonded and read papersatthe 
church congresses, and was a prolific contri- 
butor to tbo press. Among other articles in 
tho ‘ Manchester Guardian/ written under 
the mm do guerre of ‘ Vicosimus/ was a long 
memoir of his friend, Ilonry Nutcombe 
Oxonham [q, y.], and an admirablo series of 
papers on Dean Burgon’s ‘Lives of Twelve 
Good Mon/ 1888-0. Besides many separate 
sermons and papers, he published 1 The Chris- 
tian Aspect and Application of tho Deca- 
logue,’ 1806, and 'The Conscience Clause: 
its History/ 1806. 

Oakley was of a commanding figure, and 
his fine countenance impressed all who met 
him. He was one of the most approachable 
of men. 

He died, after o tedious illness, at Doganwy, 
near Llandudno, North Wales, on 10 June 
1890, , and was buried at Ohiselliurst, Kent. 
A stained glass window was erected by public 
subscription to his memory in the south aisle 
of Manchester Cathedral. He married, on 
21 Jan, 1861, Clara, daughter of Joseph 
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PhelpS) of the island of Madeira and had a 
large family. 

Ifiimrdian, 18 June 1890, p. 973; Manchester 
Hmrlian, 14 Not. 1883, 11 and 16 June 1890; 
ripaith Journal (Manchester), June 1887, with 
nortmit: London Figaro, 24 Nor. 1888; in- 
formation supplied by Mr. F. P. Oakley of Man- 
chester.] C.W. 8. 


OAKLEY, OCTAVIUS (1800-1867), 
water-colour painter, born in Bermondsey, 
London, on 27 April 1800, was the son of a 
London wool merchant, Ho was educated 
at the school of Dr. Nicholas at, Ealing, and 
wasintended for the medical profession, This 
design was frustrated by the embarrassed 
state of his father’s affairs, and he was placed 
with a cloth manufacturer near Leeds. There 
he drew portraits of his acquaintances in 
pencil, and by degrees his practice increased 
so nmch that he left business and embarked 
un a professional career. About 1825 lie 
settled in Derby, where ho painted portraits 
in water-colours, and was patronised hy the 
Duke of D evonskire and other noblemon of the 
neighbourhood. He removed to Leamington 
in 1836, and about 1841 he came to London. 
In 1842 he was elected an associate, and in 
1844 a member, of the Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours, where he exhibited in all 210 
drawings of rustic figures, landscapes, and 
groups of gipsies, which earned for him the 
sobriquet of ‘ Gipsy Oakley.’ Meanwhile ho 
continued to send occasional portraits in 
water-colours to the Royal Academy, where 
he exhibited from 1826 until 1860. 

Oakley died at 7 Chepstow Villas, Bays- 
water, London, on 1 March 1867, and was 
buried in Higligale cemetery. Ilis remain- 
ing works were Bold at Ohristio’s in March 
1869. Drawings hy him of * Primrose 
Gatherers ’ and ' Buy my Spring Flowers ’ 
orein the South Kensington Museum. Ilis 
youngest daughter Isabel married Paul Jacob 
Naftel [q. v.], the water-colour painter, 

[Art Journal, 1887, p. 115; Bryan’s Diet, 
of Painters and Engravers, cd, Graves and 
Armstrong, 1886-89, ii. 220 ; Rogct’s History 
of the Old Wator-Oolour Society, 1891, ii, 268- 
271; Royal Academy Exhibition Catalogues, 
1826-60 ; Exhibition Catalogues of the Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours, 1842-67.] 

B El O' 

OAKMAN, JOHN (1748 P-1768), engra- 
ver andauthor, was born at nendon in Middle- 
sex about 1748, He was at first apprenticed 
to the map-engraver, Emanuel Bowen [see 
under Bowen, Thomas], but left him in con- 
sequence of an intrigue with his daughter, 
whom he afterwards married. Oalnnan next 
kept a shop for the sale of caricatures and 
similar prints, and, having some literary 
TOE. XIY, 


facility, made money by writing several 
worthless and disreputable novels, such as 
‘The Life and Adventures of Benjamin 
Brass,’ London, 1766, 12mo;‘The History 
of Sir Edward Haunch,’ &c. A book called 
' The Adventures of William Williams, an 
African Prince,’ whom Oakrnan met in 
Liverpool gaol, had some success through its 
attack on slavery as an institution. Oalnnan 
had a considerable gift for song-writing, and 
wrolo many popular songs for Vauxhall, Ber- 
mondsey Spa, &c. He also wrote burlettas 
for tho performances at Astley’s Theatre and 
elsewhere. Besides these occupations, he 
engraved on wood illustratione for children’s 
books and cheap literature. After a some- 
what vagrant life, Oakman died in distress 
at his sister’s house in King Street, West- 
minster, in October 1793. 

[Gent. Mng. 1793, ii. 1080; Redgrave’s Diet, of 
Artists.] L. C. 

OASLAND or OSLAND, HENRY 
(1626-1708), ejected minister, the son of 
‘Edward Oaland and Elizabeth his wife,’ 
was horn at Rock in Worcestershire in 1625, 
and was baptised there on 1 May (Parish Re- 
gister). Ilis parents were well-to-do peoplo, 
and Oasland, after having been educatcdattho 
grammar school at Bowdley, entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, about 1044. The in- 
fluence of Dr. Thomas Hill (d. 1663) [q, v.l, 
who was master of Trinity College, gave his 
thoughts a religious turn, and ho experienced 
a bittor feeling of remorse for having in earlier 
life engaged in dancing and sports on the 
Sabbath. 

In 1048, when on a visit to his parents at 
Rock, he preached in the locality with great 
success. He graduated B.A. at Cambridge 
in 1049, and M.A. in 1068. In 1660 he 
temporarily officiated at Sheriff Halos in Staf- 
fordshire, while the incumbent went to Lon- 
don to be ordained by tho assembly. He 
had already, on 1 .Tan. 1049-50, taken part 
in Bowdley Okapel in a disputation between 
JohnTombes, vicar of Bewaley, and Richard 
Baxter on the sulijoct of infant baptism 
(Baxter, Infant Membership). Soon after- 
wards Tombes left Bewdley, and Oasland, 
after a first refusal, accepted the pastorate 
there in 1050. He always adapted his ser- 
mons to the requirements and cnpaoilics of 
his hearers, andhis church wob booh crowded. 
In 1061 he went to London, and was ordained 
by the presbyterian ministers S. Clarke and 
Ehmeon Ashe at Bartholomew’s Exchange. 

In 1001 he was arrested on suspicion of 
beingconoemed in a plot of the presbyterians 
against the government, which is known 
both as Pakington’s plot and Baxter’s plot. 

8 B 
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A man named Ckuvin, who owed n grudge to bom in St. Peter’s Square in that town on 
Oasland, claimed to have accidentally found 20 Dee. 1789. IIis mother, a daughter of 
a letter mentioning Oaslaud's complicity, Joseph Scurr of Lqede, died in 1826. His 
which had been dropped from the pack of a father, originally a linen merchant at Thirst 
Scottish pedlar, and was addressed to Sir sot tied at Loods, and became steward of the 
John Pakington [q. v.] Oasland was kept Eixby estates, Huddersfield, the property of 
in close confinement at the George Inn in the Thornhills of liiddlosworth, Norfolk 
Worcester till 2 April 1062, when his fol- Disinherited by his father for his methodism 
low-prisoner, Andrew Yarrenton, Yarranlon, the older Oastlor was one of the earliest ml- 
or Yarrington [q. v.], on examination by the herents of John Wesley, who frequently 
lord-lieutenant, satislied him of his own and stayed at his house on his visits to Yorkshire 
of Oasland's innocence (YAHJiANTOlT, 2'lr77 On Wesley’s laBt visit he is said to have 
Discovery, passim). _ taken Richard ( lustier, then a child, in his 

Oasland was much associated with Bax- arms and blessed him. 


ter, who appreciated his fluency in tho pulpit. 
In August 1G62 Oasland was ejected from 
his living in Bewdley by tlio Act of Uni- 
formity, and removed to Staffordshire, where 
he preacliod privately. lie had many ro- 
markablo escapes from arrost, but tile respect 
with whioh ho was universally regarded olt en 
prompted even men of opposite opinions to 
shelter him. lie was cited by tho court of 
Lichliold, but discharged by the declaration 
for Liberty of 1685. Aft er t ho Toleration Act 
of 1CS8 he preached regularly till 3 Oct. 1793, 
when he was taken ill. He died on tho 19th. 

Baxter described Oasland as ‘ the most, 
lively, fervent, moving preacher in all tha 
county, of an honest, upright life,’ and not 
carried ‘too far from conformity.’ IIis 
generosity to the poor was great, and ho had 
u peculiar talent for winning tho love and 
confidence of children. 

Oasland mnrriod, in 1GG0, a daughter of 
Mr. Maxwell, hanker and mercer, ofBowdley, 
by whom he had several children. Edward, 
his eldest son, was presbyterian minister at 
Bewdley, and died in January 1752, at which 
time he was possessed of a farm at llook 
and a house at Bewdley. 

Oasland published: 1. ‘The Christian's 
Daily Walk’ (under the initials O. N.), 
London, n.d. (PIGGO). 2. ‘ The Dead Pas- 
tor yet spoaketh,' London, 1GG2 (linsrirar, 
Register, p. 748) ; tho substance of two 
sermons pronohed at. Bewdley, and printed 
without hie knowledge. 

[Qaslnnd’s Autobiography, and Life by hie sen, 
in Bewdley Parish Magazine, March 1H78, and 
following numbers; Sylvester’s liuliti, Bnx- 
teriamn, pt. i. pp. 00, 96, pt. ii. p, 083, pt. iii. 
p. 0J ; Burton's Hist, of Bewdley, pp, 23-4, 49 ; 
Palmer's Nonconformist’s Memorial, iii. 383-7 ; 
Cal. State Papers, 1661-2, pp. 143, 140; assis- 
tance from the Bov. E, Winninglon Ingram of 
Bewdley; Cambr. Univ. Beg, per thoEegistrury; 
Notes and Queries, 8 th sor. vii. 102.] B. P. 

OASTLER, RICHARD (1789-1861), 
‘ the factory king,’ tho youngest of tho eight 
children of Robert Oastler of Leeds, was 


Educated at tho Moravian school at Ful- 
nols, where Henry Hteinliauer was bis tutor 
llichard Oastler wished fo become a barrister! 
but his father articled him to Charles Watson' 
architect, at Wakefield. Compelled by weak- 
ness of sight to abuudon this profession after 
IbUL' years, ho became a cnrmuiision agent 
and by his industry accumulated considerable 
wealth. But he lost ovorylliingml820. His 
father dying in July of that year, Thomas 
Thornhill, the absent eo owner of h’ixby, ap- 
pointed him to tlio stewardship, at a salary of 
3007. a year. Oastler romovod from Leeds to 
ii’ixby Hall on 5 Jan. 1821, and devoted him- 
self to his new duties. Tho estate contained 
at that timo nearly one thousand tenants, 
many of them occupying very small tenures; 
but the annual legal expenses of Oastler's 
managoinout wore not moro than 57. (Fleet 
JPayers, vol, i. No. 20, p. 203), 

Oastler was at this time well known in 
the West Riding. Ho had been since 1807 
on advocate of tho abolition of slavery in 
tlio West Indies. Ho also supported Queen 
(Jnroliuo and opposed Roman catholic eman- 
cipation, WJulo lie was on a visit in 1830 
to John Wood of Horton llall, aftorwavdsof 
Tlioddon Grange, Hampshire, an extensile 
manufacturer uf Bradford, who had intro- 
duced many reforms into liis own factory, 
his host told him (29 Sept.) of tho evils ol 
children’s employment in tlio Bradford dis- 
trict, and exacted from him a promise to 
devote himself to their removal ‘I laid 
lived for ninny years,’ wrote Oastler, ‘in the 
very heart of tlio factory districts; 1 bad been 
on terms of intimacy and of friendship with 
many factory masters, und I had all the while 
fancied that factories woro blessings to the 
poor ’ {ih, vol. i. No. 1 3, p, 104). AftorWood’s 
disclosure lio on t he same day (29 Sept.) wrote 
a letter to tho ‘Leeds Mercury f entitled 
‘ Yorkshire Slavery,’ in which he described 
what ho had heard, Oastlor's statements 
wore met with denial and criticism; bathe 
est ablislved thoir truth, and won the gratitude 
of working men. lie indicated the policy 
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bf which parliament might bo inducer! to 
protect the i'uctory hands in a letter in the 
1 Leeds intelligencer ’ (20 Oct. 1881) entitled 
i gbivery in Yorkshire,’ and addressed ‘ to the 
vs orking classes of tho West Riding,’ ‘ Use 
our influence,’ he wrote, 1 to prevent any man 
eingreturned who will not distinctly and un- 
equivocally pledge himself to support a“ Ten- 
Ilonrs-n-dny and a Time-book Bill .” ' About 
the same time he formed tho ‘ Pithy Hall Com- 
pact ’ with the working men of Huddersfield, 
by which they agreed to work together, witli- 
outregard to parties in politics or sectsin reli- 
gion, for tho reduction of the hours of labour, 
(jastler was also in constant correspondence 
with Michael Thomas Sadler [q.v.], the pai lia- 
mentary leader of the movement. The in- 
troduction of Sadlor’s bill for regulating tho 
labour of children and young persons in 
nulla and factories was followed by nume- 
rous meetings, at which O.isller advocated 
tlic cl'iuis of the children, lie vva9 ex- 
amined at length by the select committee on 
Sadler's bill, lie took the chief part in or- 
ganising a grt-aL mooting on 2 1 April 1832, 
when thousands of working people from all 
parts of the clothing districts joined in a 
1 pilgrimage of mercy ’ to York m favour of 
the bill. At Bradford, at Manchester, and 
other places, Oastler, snmotimos in company 
with Sadler, was received with enthusiasm. 
His opponents nicknamed him ‘king,’ a title 
which ho took to himself, and hy which he 
soon became known throughout Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. 

On 28 Feb. 1833 Oastler addressed an im- 
pel taut meutingat the City of London Tavern, 
convened hy tho London society for the im- 
provement of tho factory children. This 
was the first meeting hold in London in 1 
connection with the movement, and the first 
under the parliamentary leadership of Lord 
Ashley. After the dofeat of Lord Ashloy's 
bill and the passing of tho mild government 
measure generally known as Lord Altliorp's 
Act, Oastler continued to write and spoulr 
in favour of a ton-hours day. In the sum- 
mer of 183G ha published a series of letters 
on that and similar subjects In some of the 
most popular unstamped periodicals of the 
day, in order that he might impress his viows 
on a class otherwise beyond his reach. 
Poulett Thomson's hill to repeal ‘ the thir- 
teen-year-old clause,’ thus making twelve, 
ears the age-limit for those employed eight 
ours a day, caused a fresh outburst of ex- 
citement, during which Oastler went Horn 
one town to another addressing meetings. 
At a meeting organised by the Blackburn 
short time committee (15 Sept. 1830) he 
taxed the magistrates, who were there, with 


their refusal to enforce the Factory Acts, 
threatening to teach the children to 'apply 
their grandmothers’ old knitting-needles to 
the spindles’ if they again refused to listen 
to their complaints. This throat naturally 
provoked severe criticism; and Oastler, in 
order to make his position clear, published a 
pamphlet, 1 The Law and the Needle,’ in 
which he justified himself, on tho ground 
that, if the magistrates refused to put tho 
law iuto evecution for the protection of 
children, there was no remedy but an appeal 
to force. 

Meanwhile Oastler’s views on the new 
poor law, a subject inseparably connected in 
nis mind with the ten-hours agitation, were 
involving him in seriouB ditliculties. lie 
believed tb.it tho powers with which parlia- 
ment had invested tho poor-law commis- 
sioners for the supply ol‘ tho factory districts 
with labourers from the agricultural coun- 
ties would lead to the diminution of wages 
and the doterioration of the working classes. 
He also objected to the now poor law on (lie 
ground that it severed the connection be- 
tween the ratepayers and their dependents, 
and sapped the parochiul system, when, in 
accordance with liis views, ho resisted tho 
commissioners in the township of Fishy, 
Frankland Lewis, on their behalf, asked 
Thornhill to assist, them in enforcing the law. 
Thornhill hud hitherto regarded Oastlor’s 
ublie work with approval. IIo had intro- 
ucod Oastler to several statesmen, among 
them the Duke of Wellington, with whom 
Oas tier carried on a long correspondence. But 
Thornhill would not countenanco Oastlor’s 
opposition to tho poor-law commissioners, 
and ultimately discharged him (28 May 
1838). 

Oustler removed to Brampton, and was 
supported by the gifts of anonymous friends 
iu Lancashire and Yorkshire. But when he 
left Thornhill’s service he owed him 2,000/., 
and Thornhill took proceeding's at law to re- 
cover it. The case was tried iu tho court of 
common pleas before Lord-ohief-justico Tin- 
dal and a speciul jury on 10 July 1840, when 
judgment was given against Uastler; but 
there was no imputation on his character. 
Unable to pay tho debt, Oastler was on 
9 Doo. 1840 sent to the Fleet Prison, anil 
there he remained far more than three years. 

During his imprisonment Oastler was not 
inactive. He published ou 2 Jan. 1841 the 
first number of ‘The Fleet Papers; being 
Letters to Thomas Thornhill Esquire of 
Riddlesworth . , . from Richard Oastler 
his prisoner in the Fleet. With occasional 
Communications from Friends.’ By means of 
theso papers, Which appeared weekly, and in 

8 n 2 
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which Oastler pleaded the cause of the fac- 
tory workers, denounced the new poor law 
ana defended the com laws,_ ho exercised 
great influence on public opinion. ‘ Oastler 
Committees’ were formed at Manchester and 
other places in order to assist him, and ‘ Oast- 
ler Festivals,’ the proceeds of which were for- 
warded to him, were arranged by working 
men. In 1842 an * Oastlor Liberation Fund ’ 
was started. At the end of 1848 the fund 
amounted to 2,600Z. Some of Oastler's friends 
guaranteed the remaining sum necessary to 
effect his release, and in February 1844 he was 
set at liberty. He made a public entry into 
Huddersfield on20Fob, From that timeunt il 
1847 he continued to agitato for a ten-hours 
day; hut with the passing of Lord Ashley’s 
Act his public career practically terminated. 
He edited a weekly newspaper called 1 The 
Home,’ which ho commenced on 3 May 1851, 
and discontinued in June 1866. He died at 
Harrogate on 22 Aug. 1801, and wus buried 
in Kimlall oburchynid. 

Oastler was a churchman, a tory, and a 
protectionist. Ono of his objections to the 
new poor law was that it would prove fatal 
to the interests of tho church and the 
landed proprietors, and that the repeal of the 
oora laws would inevitably follow its enact- 
ment. lie defined his tory ism to the Duke 
of Wellington as ‘a place for everything, 
and everything in its place.’ He hated 
'Liberal philosophy,’ and was bitterly op- 
posed to the whig manufacturers. Violent 
in his denunciations, and unfair to his oppo- 
nents, he has boen called the Danton of the 
factory movement. He was a powerfully 
built man, over six feet in height, and had 
a commanding presence. Hie voice was 
‘stentorian in its power and yet flexible, 
with a flow of language rapid and abundant ’ 
(Tnonorn). There is a portrait of him by 
J.H. Ulidge, engraved by William Barnard, 
published at Leeds, 1882 ; another portrait 
by W. P. Frith, engraved bv Edward Mor- 
ton (‘ Life and Opinions,’ &c.) ; an engraving, 
‘ Richard Oastler in his Cell ’ ( ! Floot Papers,’ 
vol. i. No. 12) j an engraving in [Spence's] 
'Eminent Men of Leeds ; ’ a steel engraving 
by J. Passcl White, after B. Garsido, given 
with the 1 Northern Star ’ about 1888 j and a 
bronze statue byj. Bemie Philip at Bradford, 
unveiled by Lord Shaftesbury on 16 May 
1809. A stained-glass window was erected 
to liis memory in 1804 in St. Stephen’s 
Church, Kirkstall. 

Oastler married Mary, daughter of Thomas 
and Mary Tatham of Nottingham, on 10 Oot. 
1816. Bom on 24 May 1798, she was a 
woman of great natural ability and roligious 
feeling, She died at Headingley,neor Leeds, 


on 12 Juno 1846, 
Oastler’s two el 


Guildford, Surrey. 

Oastler was a constant contributor to 
newspapers and other periodicals, and he 
published many pamphlets concerning the 
factory agitation. A volume of his ‘Speeches’ 
was published in 1860. He also, in con- 
junction with the Rev. J, R, Stephens, edited 
the ‘Ashton Chronicle,’ a weekly journal. 
His last tract, on Convocation, annenmi 
shortly before his death, 11 

[Skoteh of the Life and Opinions of Richard 
Oastler (Hobson: Roods, 1838); Taylor’s Bio- 
graphic Leodicnsis, pp. 439-603 (mainly founded 
on tho obituary notice of Oastlor in tho Leeds 
Mercury), Supplomont, p. 071 ; Yorkshire Aneo - 
doto\ p, 80 ; [Spenco’b] Eminent Mon of Leeds 
pp. 63-0 ; Life of Edward Bninos, p. 86 ; Beau- 
mont’s Memoir of Mary Tutliam, pp. 187 , 169, 
206 ; Hoddor’s Life of tho Earl of Shaftesbury' 

i. 214-16, 301, ii. 180, 211, tii. 210 ; Trollopa’s 
What I remembur, ii. 11, 12, 13; Bull’s Lecture 
on tho Career and Character of Richard Oastler 
Esq. (Roods Intelligence!', 7 Feb. 1803); Ash- 
ton’s Floet Prison ; Chnmhois’s Book of Days, 

ii. 244 ; Von Honor’s English Factory Legisla- 
tion, passim ; Alfrod’s (i.o, Snnuiol Itydd’s) His- 
tory of tho Factory Movement, pnssim; Report 
from tho CommitLee on tho Bill to Rogulato the 
Labour of Ohildron in tho Mills and Factories 
of tho Unitod Kingdom, 1832, pp. 464-63; 
Times, 11 July 1840; Floet Htpors, passim, 
The Homo, pnssim ; Leeds Intelligencer, 24 and 
31 Aug., 7 Dee. 1861 ; Gent. Mag. 1801, ii. 449, 
464, 089; Ann. Hog. 1861, p. 476; 
Mercury, Weakly Supplement, 8 Sept. 1894; 
and information kindly supplied by Mrs. Earle, 
daughter of tho lato Rev. J. R. Stophons. High- 
ompton, Devonshire; the Rev. John Bickford, 
rector of Nowbouvne, Suffolk ; CharlosW. Sutton, 
esq., Manchester, and others.] W. A, S. H. 

OATES, FRANCIS(1840-1876), traveller 
and naturalist, second son of Edward Oates of 
Meanwoodside, Yorkshire, hv Susan, daugh- 
ter of Edward Grace of Builoy, in the same 
county, was born at Meanwoodside on 6 April 
1840. He matriculated from ChriBt Church, 
Oxford, on 9 Fob. 1801, but took no degree, 
owing to bad health. For some years nom 
1804he was on invalid. In 1871 ho travelled 
in Control America, where he made a collec- 
tion of birds and insects. On his return in 
1872 ho was elected a follow of the Royal 
Geographical Society. On 6 March 1878, ac- 
companied by his brother, W. E. Oates, he 
sailed from Southampton for Natal with the 
intontion of making a journey to the Zam- 
besi, and, if possible, to some of the unex- 
plored country to the northward, for the 


Robert, both died in 
death Oastlor lived 


1 was buried at Kirkstall 
ren by her, Sarah and 
infancy. After his wife’s 
at South Ilill Cottage, 
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purpose of acquiring a knowledge of the 
natural features of the country and of study- 
ing itsfauna. Leaving Maritzburg on 16 May 
1873, he spent some time in the Matabele 
country north of the Limpopo river. Three 
attempts to proceed were frustrated by the 
weather and the opposition of the natives. 
Finally, starting on 8 Nov. 187 4, he arrived 
on the banks of the Zambesi on 81 Dec., 
and succeeded in amassing large collections 
of objects of natural history. lie was one 
of the first white men who had seen the 
Victoria Falls in full flood ; but no entries 
are found in his journal after his arrival 
there. The unhealthy season came on, and 
Oates contracted a fever. After an illness 
of twelve days, ho died when near the Ma- 
kaloka kraal, about oighty miles north of the 
Tati river, on 6 Feb. 1876, and was buried on 
the following morning. Dr. Bradshaw, who 
happened to he in the neighbourhood, 
attended him, and saw to the safety of his 
collections. Oates’s journals were odited 
and published by his brother, Charles George 
Oates, in 1881, under the title of ‘Matabele 
Laud and the Victoria Falls : a Naturalist’s 
Vandering in the Interior of South Africa.’ 
A second and enlarged edition appeared in 
1S89, with appendicos by experts on the 
natural history collections. 

[Journal of the Koynl Geographical Society, 
1875, vol. xlv. p. clii ; Memoir (pp. xix-xlii) in 
Matabelo Land, 1889, with portrait; Foster’s 
Pedigrees of Families of Yorkshire, 1871; Times, 
26 May 1875, p. 10.] G. 0. B. 

OATES, TITUS (1640-1706), perjuror, 
the son of Samuel Oates (1610-1683), rector 
of Jlnrsham in Norfolk, was horn at Oakham 
in 1649. His father, the descendant of a 
family of Norwich ribbon-weavers, loft the 
ostahiisliedohuroli,and gained some notoriety 
as a ‘dipper’ or anabaptist in East Anglin 
in 1646. In 1049 he appears to have been 
chaplain to Colonol Pride's rogiment, but he 
was expelled from that post by Monde in 
1654 for stirring up sedition in the army. In 
1606 he received a living in the church, 
that of All Saints, Hastings, hut he was ex- 
pelled for improper practices in 1674. He 
is stated by Wood to have died on 6 Feb. 
1083 (Life and Times, iii. 80 ; cf. Addit. MS, 
6800, f. 288). Accordmgto Oates’s own testi- 
mony when appealing for the payment of 
the arrears of his pension in 1897, his aged 
mother, whose name is unknown, was living 
in that year. He also seems to havo had 
a brother named Samuel (Trial of Thomas 
Knox and John Lane, 1679). 

Titus was entered at Merchant Taylors’ 
School in June 1666, but was expellod in 
the course of his flrst year, and it was from 


Sedlescombe school, near Hastings, that he 
passed, in 1067, as a poor scholar, to Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. Early in 
1609 he had to migrate to St. John’s Col- 
lege, wherehia father, nowa zealous Anglican, 
having baptised him, sought an Arminian 
tutor for him. His choice fell upon Dr. 
Thomas Watson [q. v.], who left this note 
concerning his pupil (now preserved in the 
Baker MSS. at St. John’s) : ‘ He was 
a great dunce, ran into debt ; and, being 
sent away for want of money, never took a 
degree ’ (Mayor, St, John’s College Register ; 
of. Wilson, Memorabilia Cantabngiana. 1803, 
p. 69). Nevertheless, after some failures, 
Oates contrived to ‘slip into orders ’in the 
established church, being instituted to the 
vicarage of Bobbing in Kent on 7 March 
1673, on the presentation of George Moore 
(Reg, Sheldon. Archiep, Cantuar. f. 634). In 
1074 he left Bobbing, with a lioeneefor non- 
residence, and went as a curate to hisfathar 
at All Saints, Hastings. There, within a few 
months of his arrival, he was a party to a 
very disgraceful charge, trumped up byhim- 
solf and his father, against a certain William 
Parker, a local schoolmaster. The indiot- 
ment wa3 quashed, Oates waa arrested in an 
action for 1,0007. damages, and thrown into 
prison, while his father was ejectod from his 
living (Woon, Life and Times, Oxf. Hist. 
Soc. li. 417). Titus was removed to Dover 
prison, and it was probably in connection 
with this oaso that, in 1676, a crown-office 
writ wae issued to the corporation of Dover 
to remove to the king’s benok an indictment 
of porjury preferred, by Francis Norwood 
against Oates (see Sussex Archmological 
Trans, xiv. 80). Before the case came on 
Oates managed to escape fromDover gaol, and 
he hid in London for a few weeks, at the end 
of which period he obtained a berth as chap- 
lain on board a king’s ship, and appears to 
have madothe voyage to Tangier. Within a 
few months, however, ho was expelled the 
navy. Criminal though he was, he next 
found means of obt aining the post of chaplain 
to the protestants in the Duke of Norfolk's 
household. At Arundel he came into con- 
tact with a number of papists, and it is pro- 
bable that there he first oouceivedtbe plan of 
worming himself into secret counsels which 
he might hotray for his personal profit to the 
government. Circumstances favoured such 
a design. In the winter of 1676, being once 
more in London and in a destitute condition, 
Oates encountered Israel Tongo [q. v.], rector 
of St. Mary Staining, and formerly vicar of 
Plucldey in Kent. Oates had probably made 
bis acquaintance during hie brief residence 
in tbe neighbouring parish of Bobbing. 
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Tonga was now devoting all Lis energies to 
the production of diatribes against the jesuits, 
whom he suspected of plotting an English 
version of the massacre of St, Bartholomew. 
In return &t food and shelter Oates readily 
joined him in his literary labours, and for a 
short period lodged in the Barbican, whore 
Tfongewasthan living in Sir Richard Barber's 
house ( State Trials, vii. 1821), ‘the more 
conveniently to diseourso with the doctor 
about their common purpose.’ In 1877, under 
Tonga’s directions, Gates began ‘ The Cabi- 
net of Jesuits Secrets opened, 1 a somewhat 
colourless account of the supposed methods 
adopted by tbe order for obtaining legacies, 
said to be translated from the Italian ; it 
was issued, ‘ completed by a person of quality,’ 
in 1879. But the acquisition of such an ally 
as Oates enabled Tonge to greatly onlargo 
the 'sphere of his activities. Convinced that 
a jesuit plot was in progress, Tonga's object 
waBto ‘make the people jealous of popery.’ 
That once effect cd, he convinced Oates that 
Ihoir fortunes would be made. The books 
producod little effect ; a more potent stimu- 
lus to public opinion was needed. Oates 
proved an instrument absolutely devoid of 
scruples. lie set himself laboriously to 
learn the secrets of the jesuits, hauuied the 
Pheasant coffee-house in Ilolbora and other 
favourite resorts of the catholics, with whom 
he last no opportunity of ingratiating him- 
self. In April 1077 he formally professed 
reconciliation with the church of Rome. He 
picked up acquaintance with Whitbread, 
Pickering, and others of the faLhors at Somer- 
set House, where Charles’s queen-consort 
had her private chapel, and eagerly sought 
admission among the jesuits. Consequent ly 
he embmepd with much satisfaction an offer 


Rep. App. ii. 08 ; cf. Bagford Ballads, ii 
667). lie returned to Tonge with very httle 
information ; his patron deemed it indispen- 
sable that he should increase it ; ao on 10 Dec 
1077 he obtained admission as a ‘younger 
student’ (though ho wasnowtwenty-eigktHo 

the English seminary at St. Omer. Ilckepta 
fooling there until 23 June 1678, when an 
inevitable expulsion precipitated ins dis- 
closures ( Florus Anglo*Mavaricus, Lijw, 
1685). lie returned to Tonge, who was then 
lodging in the house of one Lambert, a bell- 
founder in Vauxhall, and the pair managed 
to involve in their schemes one Christopher 
Kirkby, n Lancashire gentleman, whose* in- 
terest in chemist ry had introduced him to the 
notice of Charles II. 

The fictitious details of the ‘popish plot’ 
were fabricated during the six week,, that 
followed Oates's return. With a view to 
starting it upon its career, Kirltby was in- 
structed by his companions to apprise the 
king of a pretended secret design upon Ids 
lifo, as Charles was wnlldngwith Ilia spaniels 
in St. James’s JPnrlc on 12 Aug. 1678. Ivirkby 
was backed lip by a paper giving details, 
which wns prepared by Oates, and was sub- 
mitted to I) an by by Tonge (Eaciukd). Oates 
himself did not appear in tlio matter until 
3 Sept. 1 078, when, in company with Tonge, 
he visited Sir Edmund Berry (jodlrey [q, v.]. 
a well-known justice of the peace, and de- 
posed to the truth of a long written narra- 
tivo, giving pnrficulnrs of a comprehensive 
plot against tlio life of Charles II, and the 
substitution of a Roman catholic ministry 
for that in existence, willi the Duke ofYork 
as king. The original narrative consisted of 
forty-thioe articles or clauses; but, by 
assiduous labour in the course of the next 


of admission to a college of the society abroad, three weeks, Oates managed to raise this 
He embarked in the Gowns in the spring of number to eighty-one. Ho knew just enough 
1677, and entered the Jesuit Colegio do los about tho personnel of tlio jesuits in London 
Inglesea at Valladolid on 7 Juno in that to fit the chief actors in his plot with names, 
year. In about five months, however, his but the majority of the details wore palpabh 
scandalous behaviour procured his summary invented, and tho narrative loomed with 
nnd ignominious expulsion. In memory of absurdities. Tho drift of his so-called ravek- 
liis sojourn in Spam, Oates subsequently tion was to tho effect that the jesuits had 
styled himself D.I). of Salamanca; but this been appointed by Pope Innocent XI (a 
assumption had no foundation in fact, and pontiff whoso policy was in reality rather 
was justly ridiculed by Dryden, Tom Brown, I directed against the results and all extremists 
Sir Roger L’Estrange, nnd others. Oates within the church) to supreme power in 
also stated at. a later date that he had been England. Tho ‘Black Bastard,’ as they called 
9ent to Madrid as jesuit emissary, to treat the king, was a condemned heretic, and was 
with the general of the order, Paulus de to be put to death. Pare la Chaise had lodged 
Oliva, concerning the conspiracy agaiust Eng- 10,0001. in London for any one who would 
land; hut in 1079 the muleteer who con- do tho deed, and this sum was augmented 
ducted Oates to and from Valladolid whs by 10,0001. promised by the jesuits in Spain, 
found, and Ms testimony conclusively proved and 6,0001. by the prior of the Benedictines at 
that Oates could not have visited either Salo- theSavoy. Three schemes wererepresentedas 
.manca or Madrid [llist. MSS, Comm. 11th actually on foot. Sir George Vakeman, the 
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aueen’s physician, liad been paid 8,0002. down, 
in earnest of 15,0002., to poison the king. Four 
Irish ruffians had been hired by Dr. Fogarty 
to stab the king at Windsor ; and, thirdly, 
tw0 jesuits, named Grove and Pickering, 
trere to be paid 1,6002. to shoot the king 
with silver bullets. The assassination of the 
]j n[ , was to be followed by that of his 
councillors, by a French invasion of Iioland, 
and a general massacre of protestants, after 
which the Duke of York was to bs oilbred the 
crown and a jeeuit government established 
(Oates, True Narrative of the Horrid Plot). 
This had all been settled, according to Oatos, 
at a 1 general consult ’ held by the jesuits on 
24April 1678, at the White 1 Torse tavern in 
Fleet Street ; and he stated that he had re- 
ceived a patont from the genoral of the order 
to be of the ‘consult.’ It was true that the 
usual triennial congregation of the society 
of Jesus was held in London on that day, 
but it was not hold at the White Horse 
tavern ; anditwasquitc impossible that Oatos, 
not being a member of the order, could have 
been admitted 1 o it ( Ebreswy, Memoirs, 1876, 
p, 825 ; Concernim/the Congregation of Jesuits 
. . . which Mr. Oates calls a Consult , 1679, 
4to; cf. Ceaukh, life of James II, 1816). 

The result of his inflammatory disclosures, 
however, fully justified Oates's calculations. 
On 28 Sopt. ho was summoned before tbe 
privy council, and repealed his story to them, 
with many embellishments and with extra- 
ordinary volubility and assurance. Ilia story 
leaked out into tlio town, and its extra- 
vagance commended it to the bigoted cre- 
dulity of the mob. At the council-board 
the only sceptic was the king, who det eotod 
the informer in several glaring misstate- 
ments (ib. 1816, i. 620). To tho majority, 
any inconsistencies in Oates’s talo seomod 
more than counterbalanced by the mass of 
circumstantial, and often quite irrelevant,, 
detail which he had woven with no little in- 
genuity into his narrative. IIo hnddoubllo&s 
while living among tbo Tinman catholics 
picked up many littlo facts which they and 
their friends would have proforred to conceal. 
Thus Symon Patrick relates how, in the early 
days of tho plot, a certain Father Dupuis 
was brought before Oatos, who looked 
earnestly upon him and said : ‘ This is Fallior 
du Puis, who was to writo the king's life 
after they killed him. Now Dupuis hod a 
good Latin pen, and when tlioy searched him 
they found an almanac in his pocket which 
set down every day that year what pranks 
the king had played— that auch a night he 
was drunk, how he had this or that woman, 
and what discourse ha had against religion ’ 
(Account of Patriot's Life, 1839, p. 96). The 


E ossession of a few such facts, combined with 
is inventive audacity, rendered Oates for a 
brief period almost, omnipotent in the capital. 
The night following his examination by tbe 
council he spent in going about London 
making arresls, followed by pursuivants 
bearing torches. A number of the persons 
whom he denounced, including Wok email, 
Grove, Pickering, and Fogarthy, were 
promptly committed to Newgate. Oates was 
next assigned lodgings in Whitehall, with a 
guard for his better security, and a monthly 
salary of 402. 

In October 1678 Sir EdmundBerry Godfrey 
[q. v.] was found dead under mysterious cir- 
I oumstanoos, and the catholics were popularly 
credited with having murdered him by wav 
of revenging themselves on him for taking 
Oates's depositions. It is possible that Oatos 
was himself responsible lor Godfrey’s assas- 
sination. At any rote, the incident com- 
pletely assured Oates’s success. A panic 
followed, and the proscription of tho priests 
and other Roman catholics against whom 
Oates had testified was loudly demanded by 
the public. 1 People’s passions,’ wrote Roger 
North, ‘ would not allow them to attend to 
any reason or deliberation on tho matter’ 
( H rumen , 1740, p. 177; Stephens, Cat. of 
Satiric Prints and Drawings, i. 032 sq.) 

In the meantime, on 21 Oct., the House of 
Commons had assembled and callod Oates 
before them. On 31 Oct. tbo commons re- 
solved, nomine contrarlicente, ‘ that upon tbe 
evidence that, bath already appeared, this 
IIouso is of opinion that there is and hath 
been a damnable and hellish plot contriv’d 
and carried on by Popish recusants forassassi- 
nating and murdormg the king, for sub- 
verting tho government and rooting out and 
destroying the Protestant religion.’ With 
this voto tho House of Lords concurred. A 
genoral fast day was appointed for 13 Nov. 
The popish recusants were ordered out of 
London, and apreolamation was subsequent ly 
issued offering a Teward of 207. to any one 
who should discover and apprehend a Romish 
priest or jesuit (Mist. MSS. Comm. 11th 
Rep. App. i. 17). Naturally, among the lower 
classes (see Oaiamt, Life, 1829, i, 83), every- 
thing that Oatos affirmed, as Evelyn remarked, 
was now ‘ taken for gospel.’ Before October 
was out warrants wero sealed for tha appre- 
hension of twonty-six additional person?, in- 
cluding tho oatholic Lords Powis, Stafford, 
Pstro, Bellasis, and Arundel. Early in No- 
vember a scoundrel named William Bedloe 
[q. v. j came forward to corroborate OateB’s 
depositions. The first prisoner to be triod was 
Edward Coleman [q. v.], who had been one of 
the earliest to ho .arrested as a prime mover 
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of tli e plot, and lies was indicted at the king's 
bench on 27 Nov, for compassing the death of 
the king, Oates was the chief witness. The 
jury convicted Coleman, and he was executed 
on 8 Dec. A proclamation issued on the day 
of the trial promising pardon to the evidence 
and a reward of 2007, for further disclosures 
evoked a crop of tortuous and mendacious tes- 
timony against the catholics; but no serious 
rival to Oates and Bedloo was forthcoming. 
That Oates waspequring himself was moro 
transparent at the next trial, that of Ire- 
land, Grove, and Pickering, on 17 Dec. 1678. 
He swore that he had seen Ireland at the 
White Horse on 24 April, and in Fleet 
Street again in August, when he had heard 
him discussing, with the other prisoners, the 
assassination not only of the king, but of tho 
Duke of Buckingham and the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. It was proved by abundant evidence 
that on the first of these dales Oates himself 
was at St. Omer, and that on the second 
Ireland was in Staffordshire, Scroggs, in 
summing up, treated tho jury to a violonl 
harangue against papist**, und the throe men 
were executed on 3 Fab. 1070. 

In February 1079 Oates’s position was so 
well established tliatlie confidently submitted 
to the commons a bill of 6781. 12*. 0<2. for 
expenses incurred in bringing the truth to 
light, and the amount was paid over and 
nbove his weehly salary. Among theso 
fictitious expenses he had the effrontery to 
include the item 50 1. for a manuscript of 1 he 
Alexandrian version of the Septuagint which 
he said he gave to the jesuits at St. Omer 
(L'Esteawge, Brief History, p. 180; cf. 
Lingam, Hist, of England, vol. ix. App.) 
Oates still further raised himself in tho esti- 
mation of the house by some damaging state- 
ments concerning Danhy, and another re- 
solution was passed expressing their confi- 
dence in theplot and its discoverer. In April 
1C70 was published, by order of the House 
of Lords, his ‘True Narrative of the Horrid 
Plot and Conspiracy of the Popish Party 
against the Life of his Sacred Majosty, tho 
Government and tho Protestant Religion, 
with alist or such Noblemen, Gentlemen, and 
others, as were the Conspirators; and the 
Head Officers, both civil and military, that 
were to effect it,’ London, fol. It occupies 
sixty-eight pages, but Oates calls it bis short 
narrative or * minutes ’ of tho plot pending 
his ‘journal,’ in which the whole hellish 
mystery was to he laid open. He complains 
of unauthorised issues of the narrative, and, 
indeed, since he furnished the model by his 
depositions before Godfrey, as many as twenty 
different nerr&tivos of the plot had found 
their way into circulation. In June his old 
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evidence was repeated against Whitbread" 
narcourt, Fenwick, Gawen, and Turner and 
the respectable Roman oatholic lawyer Po- 
chard Langhorne [q. v.], all of whom wer,- 
oxecutcd. On 18 July followed the impor- 
tant trial of Sir George Wakeman ; hi 8 con- 
demnation would have involved that of tht 
queen, whom Oates had tlie audacity to 
accuse before the council of being privy to tin- 
design to kill the king. But here Oates had 
overshot the mark (see Bagford Ballaih 
ii. 692). Although he was supported b\’ 
Bedloe, Jennison, and Dugdale, he lost hu 
presence of mind under a searching inter- 
rogatory to which the prisoner submitted 
him, and asked leave to retire on the scor» 
of feeling unwell, Scroggs, in summing up, 
disparaged the evidence, and Walteman wa* 
deeiared not guilty. The acquittal was ,i 
severe blow to Oalos and to the prosperity 
of his plot. Immediately afterwards Titus 
edited two scurrilous little books, ‘ The 
Pope’s Warehouse ; or the Merchandise of the 
W’noro of Romo,’ London, 1079, 4to, 'pub- 
lished for tho common good,’ and dedicated 
to tho Earl of Shaftesbury ; and ‘ T1ib Witch 
of Endor ; or the Witchcrafts of the Roman 
Jezebel, in which you liavo an account oi 
tho Exorcisms or Conjurations of the Pa- 
pists, as they be set forth in their Agends, 
Benedictionals, Manuals, Missals, Journals, 
Portassos. . , . Proposed and offered to the 
consideration of all sober Protestants,’ Lon- 
don, 1679, fol. In October 1679 he paid a 
visit to Oxford, whero ho was fdted by the 
townspeople and entertained by Lord Love- 
lace [soo Lovelace. Joiin, third Babox 
L oVBLA.cn], though tho vice-ohancellor had 
the strength of mind to refuse him the degree 
of D.D. IIo returned to London before the 
end of tho month, accused a number of the 
officers of the court by name to the king, and 
witnessed with satisfaction (25 Nov!) the 
conviotion of two of his disenrdod servants, 
Knox and Lane, for attempting to defame 
his character. In January 1080, in con- 
junction with Bedloe, he sought to avenge 
himself on Scroggs for Walceman’s acquittal 
by exhibiting against him before the king and 
council thirteen articles respecting his pub- 
lic and privale life (Hat ton, Gormpon- 
denae, Oamd. Soc, i. 220), Scroggs defended 
himself in person, and completely turned the 
tables upon his opponents. 

The drooping oredit of the plot was some- 
what rovived by Dangorfield’s pretended dis- 
closure of the meal-tub plot ond by Bedloe’s 
dying affirmation of the tru 111 of the plot and 
the oomplicity of the Dulse of York. Never- 
theless, Lord Oastlemaine, who was brought 
to trial in Juuq 1080, was acquitted. Oates 
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-would doubtless have sought in rain for 
further victim's had not the new parliament, 
which met on 21 Oct, 1080, been from the 
first ‘filled and heated with fears and appre- 
hensions of Popery Plots and Conspiracies.’ 
A proclamation was promptly issuod to en- 
courage the ‘ fuller discovery of tli8 horrid 
and execrable Popish Plot.’ Informers multi- 
plied anew, and Oates’s popularity was in- 
creased by the currency given to several 
pretended plots against his life. A Portu- 
guese Jew, Francisco de Feria, swore that 
a proposal to murder Oates, Bedloo, and 
Shaftesbury had been made to him by the 
Portuguese ambassador, Caspar de Abreu de 
Frittas. About the same time Simpson, son 
of Israel Tonge, was committed to Newgate 
for endeavouring to defame Oates, a crime 
to which he said he had been incited by Sir 
Roger L’Estrungo (JTut. MSS. Comm. 11th 
Rep. App. ii. pp. 246-9). On 30 Nov. Oates 
bore false witness against Lord Stafford a l his 
trial ; and the death in tho following month 
of Israel Tonge, who had for some time past 
been increasingly jealous nud suspicious of 
his old pupil, removed a possible danger from 
lus path. At a dinner given by Alderman 
Wilcox in the city in tho summer of 1680 
much scandal had boen caused by Oates and 
Tonge openly disputing their respective 
claims to the proprietorship of the plot, and 
their whig friends had some diiliculty in 
explaining away tho rovolations that re- 
sulted. 

Oates had now arrived at tho highost 
point of his fortunes, lie mado constant 
and seldom uusuccossful domands upon tho 
privy purse (see Aokukman, Secret Service 
Money, Camden Soc., passim). ‘ lie walked 
about with his guards,’ says Roger North 
( Ermnen ), 1 assigned for fear of tho Papists 
murdering him, . , , IIo put on an episcopal 
garb (except the lawn sleovcs), silk gown 
and cassock, great hat, satin hatband and 
rose, long scarf, and was called or blusphe- 
mously called liimsulf tho saviour of the 
nation. Whoever he pointod at was taken 
up and committed ; so many pooplo got out 
of his way as from a blast, and glad they 
could prove their last two years’ conversa- 
tion.’ Parliament mado tho Dulco of Mon- 
mouth responsible for tho safety of his par- 
son, tho lord chamberlain for his lodging, 
the lord treasurer for his diet and necessaries. 

1 Three servants wore at his bock and call, 
and every morning two or three gontlemon 
waited upon him to dross him, and contended 
for the honour of holding the basin for him 
to wash’ (Sitwell, The First Whig, p. 44). 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, from whom 
ke received ‘ several kindnesses ’ at Lambeth, 


recommended him for promotion in the 
church, and Shaftesbury encouraged him to 
expect, if not to domand, a bishopric. Sir 
John Reresby relates how, dining with him- 
self and the Bishop of Ely in December 
16S0, Oates reflected upon tlio Duke of York 
and upon the queen-dowager in such an 
outrageous manner as to disgust the most 
extreme partisan present. Yet no one dared 
to contradict him for fear of being made 
party to tho plot, and when Reresby himself 
at length ventured to intervene, Oates left, 
the room in some heat, to the dismay of 
several present ( Memoirs , p. 196). 

From the commencement of 1681, how- 
ever, the perjurer’s luck changed. In Fe- 
bruary 1081 a priest named Atwood whom 
he had denounced was reprieved after con- 
viction by the king. Tho condemnation 
and death of Fitzliairis and of Archbishop 
Plunlcet in the summer of thiB year proved a 
last effort on the port of thoso whoso interest 
it was to sustain tho vitality of the plot. 
The credulity of tho better part of the nation 
was exhausted, but not before Oates had 
directly or indirectly contrived the judicial 
murder of some thirty-five men. 

In August 1081 he charged with libel a 
former scholar mid usher of Merchant Taylors’, 
Isaac Backhouse, mauler of Wolverhampton 
grammar Bchool, on the ground that Back- 
house had called after him in St. James’s 
Park, 1 There goes Oates, that peij ured roguo,’ 
hut the action was allowed to fall to the 
ground (Clodd, Titus Oates and Merchant 
Taylors'). In January 1 682 some ridiculous 
charges which ho brought against Adam 
Elliott [q. v.] wore not only disproved, but 
Oates was cuBt in 201. damages in an action for 
defamation of ebaraclor with which Elliott 
relaliatod. In April of the same year his 
pension was reduced to 2 1. a week, and in 
August his ouomies were strong enough to 
forbid him to come to court and to withdraw 
his pension altogether ( Hatton Correspond- 
ence, ii. 7). IIo took refugo in the city ( amid 
tho taunts of tho court pamphleteers, u the 
van of whom was Sir Roger L’Estrange. In 
his 1 Huo and Dry after Dr. O.’ L’Estrango 
doscribcdTitus as drinking 1 ho tearsof widows 
and orphans, and in tho samo year Oates was 
ridiculed on tho stago as ‘ Dr. Panehy, an 
ignorant railing fellow,’ in Crowno’s ‘ Oity 
Politiquos.’ It was significant of the dis- 
repute into which he felt himself to be falling 
that in June 1682 ho did not venture to give 
evidence against Kearney (one of tho ‘four 
Irish ruffians’ who were to have beaten the 
king to death), On 28 Feb. 1684 be had the 
assurance to petition the king and Sir Lcoline 
Jenkins nganist ‘the scandalous pamphlets 
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of Sir Roger L’Estrange,’ and demanded 
pecuniary reparation. Ten weeks later, on 
10 May, Oates was suddenly arrested at the 
Amsterdam coffee-house, in an notion of 
mmdalum magnatum, for calling the Duke 
of Yorlc a traitor. About the same time 
two of his men, Dalby and Nicholson, were 
convicted at nisi prius for seditious words 
against Charles IT, and both stood in the 

& . Oates himself, after a brief trial 
Jeffreys, was east in damages to the 
amount of 300.000/,, and in default was 
thrown into the King's Benoit prison, where 
he was loaded with heavy irons. 

James II succeeded to his brother in Fe- 
bruary, and on 8May 1685 Oates was put upon 
his trial for perjury. Thero were two indict- 
ments : first, that Oates had falsely sworn to 
a consult of jeeuits held at the "Whito Horse 
tavern on 24 April 1078, at which the king’s 
deathwasdecidedupon; secondly, that he had 
falsely sworn that "William Ireland was in 
London between 8 and 12 Aug. in the same 
year. Oates dofendod himself ivilh consider- 
able ability, bull liings naturally wont against 
him now that the evidence of Roman catholics 
was regarded with attention. Jeffreys, now 
lord chief justice, summed up with great 
weight of eloquence against his favourite 
witness of former days. ‘ Ho has deserved 
much more punishment he concluded, ‘ than 
t he laws of this land can inflict.’ The prisoner 
was found guilty upon both indictments, and 
nine days later Jeffreys deputed Sir Fran- 
cis Wythens [q. v.l to pronomico sentence. 
Oates was to pay a heavy fine, In he stripped 
of his canonical habits, to stand in the pillory 
annually at certain specified planes and times, 
to he whipped upon "Wednesday, 20 May, 
from Aldgate to Newgate, and upon Friday, 
22 May, from Newgate to Tyburn, and to 
bo committed close prisoner for tho rest of 
his life (Cobbett, State Trials, x. 200 ; cf, 
Bbamsiow, Autobiography, p 104). The 

S ng was duly inflicted with ‘ a whip of 
ongs ’ bv Ketch and his assist ants. That 
Oates should have been enabled to outlive it 
seemed a miraclo to his still numerous sym- 
pathisers (cf. Abraham be la Piiyiid, Diary, 
Surtees Soc. p. 9). Edmund Oalamy wit- 
nessed the Becond flogging, which (ho king, 
in spil e of much entreaty, had refused to remit , 
when the victim’s back, miserably swelled 
with tho first whipping, looked bb if ho 
had been flayed [Life, 1 . 120 ; Ellis, Cor- 
respondence, i. 340). After his soourgings 
his troubles were by no means at an end. 
‘Beoauso,’ he wrote with ironical bitterness 
in bis ‘Account of the late Ivins James’ 



Care and Skill of aj u dicious chyrurgeon W* 
lived vour cruelty ... you sent someof your 
Out-throat Crew whdst I was weak in mv 
Bed to pull off those Plasl era applied to eun. 
my Back, and m yourmost gracious name thev 
threatened with all Courtesie and Humanity 
to destroy me.’ The name, address, and 
charges of the ‘,j udicions chyrurgeon W„ Ken 
at the end of the book, and iterated reference 
is made to him in Oates’s later writing He 
was doubtless paid for the advertisement. 

In 1688 it. was plausibly rumoured that 
Oates was dead. Notices, however, appear 
from time to time in the newspapers, to the 
effect that ho stood in the pillory at the Royal 
Exchange and elsewhere in accordance with 
the terms of his sent once. In August 1688 he 
begot a host ard son of a bedmaker in the 
King’s Bench prison ("Woon, Life and Times) 
and msued anol her coarse pamphlet on ‘popish 
pranks,’ entitled ‘.Sound Advice to Roman 
Catholics, especially the Residue of poor se- 
duced and deluded Papists in England who 
obstinately slmt both eyes and oars against 
the clearest Light of the Gospel of Christ.’ 

Oates’s hopes revived as tho protestant 
current gathered strength under the auspices 
of the Prince of Orange. Snrotti, the Venetian 
ambassador, wrote to ihe signory that when 
Oates stood on the pillory tho people would 
not pomit any to inflict the least hurt upon 
him. Soon after tho landing of William of 
Orango ho omorged from prison, and was 
received by tho new king early in 1089. On 
81 March he petitioned the House of Lords 
for redress and a reversal of his sentence, 
and, after some deliberation, the judges pro- 
nov, need his sentence i o have been erroneous, 
cruel, and illegal {Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th 
Rep. App. vi. 75-84), But while this de- 
cision was pending Oatos lind unadvisedly 
sent in a petition for a reversal of sentence 
to tho commons, an act which provoked the 
upper houso into committing him to the 
M arshalsea for breach of pri vilegc. The com- 
mons regarded this in tho light of an outrage, 
and tho two houses were on the verge of 
a serious quarrel when the prorogation of 
20 Aug. 1689 set Oates at liberty. Shortly 
afterwards tho king, at the request of the 
lowor houso, granted the pequrer a pension 
of 6/. a woolc. 

Ilis testimonyremaining invalid in acourt 
of law, Oatos had to reconcile himself hence- 
forth to a private career j but from the eauer 
patronage that ho extended in 1691 to Wil- 


liam Fuller [iq. v.l tho impostor, who boarded 
for a timo with Oates and his friend, John 
Tutdiin, iu Axo Yard, Westminster, it is 
evident, that he was still interested in the 
fabrication of plots. Oates lent Fuller money 
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on the security of a Jacobite plot, which the 
latter was prepared to divulge ; but this fair 
prospect was ruined, in Oates’s estimation, 
Kv Fuller's cowardly scruples (The whole Life 
of Willem Fuller, 1708, p, 628). An. ad- 
\antageous marriage became his next object, 
and on 18 Aug. 1693 Oates was married to 
a widow named Margaret Wells, a Muggle- 
tenian, with a jointure of 2,000/. (Lttttrell, 
Brief Historical Relation, iii. 105), The 
event provoked some lively pasquinades, one 
by Thomas Browu being the cause of the 
satirist’s commitment to prison by order of 
the council (ib. iii. 178 ; Brown-, The Sala- 
m—m Wedding). Ills wife’s money proved 
inadequate to the needs of Oates, who had 
contracted extravagant tastes and habi- 
tually lived beyond his income. In 1698, 
moreover, his annuity had been suspended 
nl the instance of Queen Mary, who was 
greatly incensed at the atrocious libels upon 
the character of lior father to which Oates 
had given currency. Upon Mary's death, 
however, Oates’s powers of coarse invoctive 
were fully displayed in liis elaborate ‘ Eu-hv 
BmriXiirij; ortho Picture of the Into King 
James drawn to tho Life. In which it is 
made manifest that the wliolo Course of his 
Life hath to this day boon a continued Con- 
spiracy against tho Prot est untlleligion, Laws, 
and Liberties of the Throe Kingdoms. In n 
Letter to Himself. And humbly dedicated 
to the King's Most Excellent Majesty, Wil- 
liam the Third, our Deliverer and J test orer 
part i, (three editions), 1096, 4to; part ii., 
1697 ; port iii., 1697 ; part iv., 1697. Tho 
pecuniary reward for his labour was probably 
small. Early in 1697 he wrote a piteous ap- 
pealtothe king for the payment of his debts 
and the restitution of his pension, mention- 
ing that lie had no clothes worthy to appear 
before his majosly in person. ‘ Tho doctor,' 
as he was still styled by advanced whips, 
retained a certain influence, and on 15 July 
1698 the treasury granted him 600/, to pay 
liia debts, and 300/. per annum, to date from 
Lndy day 1098, during liis own and his wife's 
lifetime, out of the post-oflico revenues (Cal. 
of Treasury Papers, 1097-1702, p. 116). De- 
liverance from pecuniary embarrassments 
rambled Oates to obtain, what ho had long 
coveted, admission into the sect of baptists; 
bis craving for publicity doubtless obt, allied 
satisfaction in the pulpit of tho Wapping 
chapel, where he frequently officiated. lie 
was, however, foiled in a discreditable intrigue 
for wringing a legacy from a wealthy dovoteo, 
aud in 1701 he was expelled from the scot 
os ‘a disorderly person and a hypocrite’ 
(Oeosby, IHst. of the TJapfists, 1788, iii. 106, 
182). He returned to his old lodging in 


Axe Yard, and resumed his favourite occupa- 
tion of attending the sittings of the courts 
in Westminster Hall, In July 1702 he in- 
voluntarily attended the quarter sessions, and 
narrowly oscapod imprisonment, for assault- 
J ing the eccentric Eleanor James [q. v.j, who 
had questioned his right to appear, as was 
his practice, in canonical garb (An Account 
of the Proceedings against Dr. Titus Oates 
at the Quarter Sessions held in Westminster 
Hall on 2 July 1702). lie died in Axo 
Yard on 12 July 1705 (LUTmnj,, v. 672). 
Roger North says of Oates, with substantial 
justice : ‘ lie was a man of an ill cut, very 
short nock, nnd his visage and features were 
most particular. His month was the centre 
of his face, and a compass there would sweep 
his nose, forehead, and chin within the peri- 
meter. ... In a word, he was n most con- 
summate cheat .blasphemer, vicious, perjured, 
impudent, and saucy, fonl-month’d wretch, 
and, were it not for the Truth of History and 
the great Emotions in the Public ho was tho 
cause of, not fit to be remembered.’ 

Oates's idiosyncrasies might be fairly de- 
duced from tho character of his associates — 
mon such ns A nron Smith (his legal adviser), 
Qoodonough, Rums«y, Oollodge, Rmnbold, 
Nolthrop, WestjBedl’oe, Tntchin, and Fuller. 
These men he nnterlninodin his chambers at 
Whitehall, and sought to eclipse in abuse of 
tho roynl family at their common head- 
quarters, tho Green Ribbon Club, which, 
from 1679 onwards, hold its meetings at the 
King's Hoad in Chancery-lane End (SMITH, 
Intrigues of the Popish' Plot ; cf„ Sitwdll, 
The First Whig, p. 49). Among all these 
scnitndrols Oates was distinguished for the 
ell'ronlery of his domonnour no less than by 
the superior villany of his private life. lie 
was an adopt in all the arts of arrogance and 
bluster, but though voluble of speech, bespoke 
with a strange, broad accont and a nasal 
drawl, His fondness for foul language was 
such that in the presence of superiors he is 
said to have missed no opportunity of nar- 
rating tho hlaspliomios ol' others (North, 
Hramen ; Oauajiy, Life, i. 120). 

Lord-keeper N orth onco heard Oat es preach 
at St , Dunstan’s, and much admired his thea- 
tricol behaviour in the pulpit. A certain 
dramatic talent , combined witn the unrivalled 
nssul'anco of his manner, had probably more 
to do with tlm success of his fabrication than 
any real clay erness on his part. He certainly 
exhibited some astuteness in the early stages 
of the plot ; but, as his inventions grew more 
comphcatedjhis memory was not good enough 
to aavo him from self-contradiction. Such 
a career was only possible at a time when 
party feeling ragod in politics and religion. 
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with the virulence of a disease, The indis- 
cretion of the Duke of York, the bigotry of 
the mob, the violence of Shaftesbury and his 
partisans, and the pusillanimity of Charles, 
all co-operated with the incautious display of 
activity made by the papists in England to 
sustain the imposture ot which Oates was 
the mouthpiece. 

Of the numerous portraits of Oates the 
best is that drawn and engraved ad vimrn 
by It. White, with the inscription _ 1 Titus 
Oates. Anagramma Testis ovat,’ which was 
probably executed in 1879. (The fine example 
in the British Museum print-room is repro- 
duced in ‘ Twolve Bad Mon,’ ed. Seccombe, 
p. 95.) A very similar portrait is that en- 

E 'aved by E. Tompson after Thomas Ilawker. 

1 1686 portraits of him in tho pillory, or as 
‘ Oats well thresh't,’ became the fashion, and 
there are several Dutch prints of him, in ono 
of which ho is represented in the pillory, 
surrounded by the heads of seven of his 
victims, while undernoath is a representation 
of his flogging, with inscriptions in Dutch 
and in French. In the ‘Archivist’ for June 
1894 is a facsimile of a typical letter ■written 
by Oates. 

[For the early period of Oates’s life, Isaac 
Mllles’s Life, Mayor’s St. John's Coll. Register, 
Wood’s Life and Times, the Floras Anglo-B.i- 
varicus (n Roman catholic account of the plot in 
Latin published at Li&go), the House of Lords 
MSS., now being published by the Historical 
MSS. Commission, and contain collectanea in the 
sixth sories of Notes and Queries, and in tlin 
dent. Mag. for 1849 have proved of spednl 
value. For the oentral portion of his life tho 
State Trials are supplemented by Roger North's 
Examon and LivoB of the Norths, and by tho 
histories of Burnet, Eachard, Rapin, Ralph, 
Hallam, Lingard, and Macuuhvy, and the samo 
period is illustrated by tho Narratives of the 
Plot by Oates and others j by tho numerous pam- 
phlets catalogued under Oatos, Popish Plot, and 
L'Estrange, Roger, in tho British Museum 
(especially L’Estrauge'e Brief History of tho 
Times, 1887. and William Smith’s Intrigues 
of the Popish Plot laid Open, 1G8S) ; by 
the Roxhurghe and Bagford Ballads, ed. Ebs- 
worth; and by Stephens's valuable Oat. of Prints 
and Drawings (satirical) in the British Musoum. 
Mr. Willis Bund's Selection from the State Trials 
recently published contains a number of excel- 
lent comments npon the character of Oates’s 
evidence. Oates’s career also forms the subjoct 
of a short artiolo in Blackwood’s Mag. for 
February 1889, and of a longer essay by the 
present writer in Lives of Twelve Bad Men, od. 
Socoombe, 1894, with bibliography, The writor 
is indebted to Sir George Sitwell, "bait, M.P., for 
some valuable notes on Oates’s career, forming 
part of the materials for his 1 The First Whig ’ 
(Scarborough, 1894). See also Luttrell’s Brief His- 


torical Relation of State Affairs, free.- 
Martyrology, 1705 ; Tube’s Memoires of Go? 
frey, 1882; H. Care’s Hist, of the Plot - Hi* 

I of King Hillers, 1719; Evelyn’e Diary jReresbrt 
Memoirs, ed. Cartwright ; Rochester, Fam.lL 
j Letters, 1714, 160; Aubrey’s Lives; Hatton 
Correspondence, Camden Soe.; Sidney’s Diarr 
od. Blenoowe, 1843; Thomas Brown’s Collector]' 
Works, 1720; Crowno’a Works, 1873, vol ij 
Calamy’s Account, 1829 ; Dryden’s Works’ 
Crosby’s Hist, of the Baptists; Hearao’s Col- 
lectanea, ed. Doblo, Challoner’s Memoirs of Mis- 
sionary Priests; Foley’s Records of Soc of 
Jesus ; Lemon’s Cat. ot Broadsides ; Pinkerton 
and G rubor’s Mednlho Hist of England ; Smith’s 
British Mezzotinto Portraits , Stoughton’s Hist 
of Religion in England ; Pike’s Hist, of Crime 
Oampboll’s Lord Chancellors; Thornbury and 
Walford’s Old and New London; Wheatley and 
Cunningham’s London Past and Present; and 
tho following articles : Bldlito, Wiilum; Cole- 
man, Edwaud; DANGEitnnTD, Teomas; Gon- 
rnn7, Sin Edmund Bnnnv ; Ihiiland, William 
L’EsriHNQB, Sm Room; Pbance, Miles; Toaoi^ 
Isiunt.] T. S. 

0 ATLANDS, II ENRY oe. [See Henry 
Dukd or Glougustee, 1C89-1G60.] 

O’BEIRNE, TIIOMAS LEWIS (1748?- 
1823), divine and pamjihloteer, born at Fai- 
nagh, co. Longford, about 1748, received his 
first education at the diocesan school of Ar- 
dagh. His father, a Roman catholic farmer, 
then sent him wilh his brother John to St. 
Omer to complete his training for the priest- 
hood. John remained in the patornal creed, 
but Thomas adopted protostant viows ; audit 
is said t hat 1 ho two brothers, wit h their oppo- 
site forms of belief, afterwards ministered in 
the same Irish parish. In 1776 O’Beimewaa 
appointed chaplain in tho fleet under Lord 
Ilowe. While with the fleet in America he 
preached a striking discourse at St. Paul’s, 
New York, the only church which was pre- 
served from the flames during the calamitous 
fire of September 1770. On his return to 
England, when tho conduct of the brother 
Howe was condemned. O’Boirno vindicated 
their proceedings in ‘A Candid and Iin- 

E ' ’ tl Narrative of the Transactions of the 
under Lord Ilowe. By an Officer 
then serving in the Floet, 1779.’ About 
this time lie became acquainted with some 
of tho whig loaders, and wrote in their in- 
terest in the journals of the day. George 
Oroly,in tho ‘ Personal History of George IV,' 
i, 156, &c., attributes the connection to a 
chanco mooting of O’Beime with the Duke 
of Portland and Fox in a country inn. In 
the early months of 1780 he contributed to 
a daily newspaper a series of articles as ' a 
country gentleman ’ against Lord North. 
Tho first six wore reprinted in & pamphlet, 
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an attract of the others was inserted in 
Con’s * Anecdotes,’ iii. 53-107, 116-22 (of. 
Vision, iii* 108-16 ). 

* At this time the pen of O’Beirne was 
never idle. He supported the cause of the 
tv Ilia's in three anonymous pamphlets : (1) ‘ A 
Short History of the Last Session of Parlia- 
ment ’1780 ; (2) ‘ Considerations on the Late 
Disturbances, by a Consistent Whig,’ 1780 ; 

S ' Considerations on the Principles of Naval 
icipline and Courts-martial, in which the 
Doctrines of the Douse of CommonB and 
the Conduct of the Courts-martial on Ad- 
miral Keppel and Sir Hugh Palliser are 
compared,’ 1781. For the theatre of Drury 
Lane he adapted from the French play of the 
1 Dissipateur/ by Destouches, a comedy en- 
titled 'The Generous Impostor,’ which was 
acted at Drury Lano for seven nights from 
22 Nov. 1780, and printed in 1781 with a 
dedication to the whig beauties, Mrs, Greville 
and Mrs. Crewe (Gnsnac, English Stage, vl. 
177-8). He assistod the beautiful D lioness 
of Devonshire in translating and adapting 
for the English stage two dramas from the 
French j but they met with no success. lie 
was also the author of au ‘ Ode ’ to Lord 
Northampton, and of some of the minor con- 
tributions to the ‘ Kolliad,’ tho chief of which 
was the fourteenth ‘Probationary Ode.’ 

In 1782 O’Deirno attended the Duke of 
Portland, the vicoroy of Ireland, as chap- 
lain and private secretary, and lio held the 
post of private secretary to tho duke in 
1783, when that statesman bocama the first 
lord of the treasury. On hie last day of 
office the duke gave him two valuable liv- 
ings, one in Northumberland and the other 
in Cumberland, both, of which he resigned 
in 1791, on obtaining from tho Archbishop 
of Tuam, through the ducal interest, tho 
rich benefices of Templo-Mioliael and Mohill, 
The degree of B.D. was conferred upon him 
from Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1783 ; 
but there is no information about him in the 
college hooks, although, according to Hose's 
‘Biographical Dictionary,’ ho dwelt there 
for some time under the tutorship of Wat- 
son, afterwards bishop of LlandafT. He is 
said to havo hold the college living of Gren- 
don, and to have received from tho lord 
chancellor the Toctory of West Deeping in 
Lincolnshire. 

On the defeat of tho Portland ministry 
O’Beirne withdrew to France, and dwelt for 
a tame at Aubigny, the Duke of Richmond's 
seat. But in 1785 he again rushed into Eng- 
lish politics, with an anonymous pamphlet 
called ‘AG-loam of Comfort to this Distracted. 
Empire, in despite of Faction, Violence, 
and Cunning,’ When Pitt attempted to 


establish a commercial system with Ireland, 
a pamphlet on ‘The Proposed System of 
Trade with Ireland Explained,’ which was 
attributed to George Rose, was answered by 
O’Beirne in ‘ A Reply to the Treasury Pam- 
phlet,’ 1785. Ilia whig friends did not for- 
get his services, and in December 1794 he 
accompanied Lord Fitzwilliam to Ireland as 
his first chaplain and private secretary, being 
rewarded by the bishopric of Ostory, to 
which he was consecrated at Christ Church, 
Dublin, on 1 Feb. 1796. When Fitzwilliam 
ceased to he the lord-lieutonnnt of Ireland, 
his conduct was defended hyO’Beirne in tho 
Irish House of Peers in a spooeh which was 
highly applauded. By patent dated 18 Dec. 
1798 he was translated to the see of Meath, 
aud remained there until his death. Do 
made an admirable prelate, appointing to 
vacant benefices on the ground of merit, en- 
forcing personal residence, aiding in the re- 
vival of the office of rural deans, and insisting 
upon the stricter examination of candidates 
for ordination (Ma.ni, History of Church of 
Ireland, ii. 736-41), Numerous letters to 
and from him in the earlier volumes of the 
‘ Costlereagh Correspondence’ mainly relate 
to projects for more closely uniting the 
churches of England and Ireland, or for con- 
trolling tho education of the Roman catholic 
clergy. 

Tho bishop died at Lee House, Ardbracoan, 
Navan, on 17 Feb. 1823, agod 75, and was 
buried in Ardbraccan churchyard, in the 
same vault with Bishop Pococke (Cohan, 
Meath Diocese , ii. 259). During his epi- 
scopacy of Meath fifty-seven churches and 
sovonty-two glebe-houses were built. He 
married, at St. Margaret's, Westminster, on 
1 Nov. 1788, Jane, only surviving child of 
the Hon. Francis Stuart, third son of the 
seventh Earl of Moray, and had issue one 
son and two daughters. 

Very high praise is given by Edward 
Mangin [o, v.] in ‘ Piozziana,’ pp. 187-9, to 
tho bishop’s stylo of preaching, both for matter 
andmannor. His voice was of exquisitemodu- 
lation, and the effect was heightened by a 
‘ pale and penetrating face, with long flow- 
ing snow-whito locks. O’Beirne’s poem on 
‘ The Crucifixion,’ 1776, did not augment liia 
reputation. He also issued many single 
sermons, addresses, and episcopal charges. 
Three volumes of his collected sermons were 
published — the first in 1799, the second in 
1813, aud the last in 1821. So long as his 
vigour lasted the bishop continued the issue 
of controversial tracts, Among them ware : 
1. 1 A Letter to Dr. Troy, titular Archbishop 
of Dublin, on the Coronation of Bonaparte 
by Pope Pius the Seventh/ 1805, which was 
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signed Melanchthon. 2. 'A Letter from an 
Irish Dignitary to an English Clergyman on 
the subject of Tithes in Iroland ’ (anon.), 
1807 ; reprinted 1822. 3. A letter to Canning 
on his proposed motion lor catholic emiinei pa- 
tion (anon.), 1812. 4. 1 A Letter to the Earl 
of Fingal, by the Author of the Letter to 
Mr. Cunning’ (anon.), 1813. 

[Gent. Mug. 1783 pt. ii. p. 978, 1822 pt. i. p. 
471, 1823 pt, L p. 276 1 Cotton's Fasti Keel, 
llib. ii. 288-0, iii. 123-4, v, 159; Cornwallis 
Correspondence, ii. 417-18 ; Nil hole’s Illustr. of 
lit. vn. 66 ; Cogan’s Meath Diocese, iii. 365-7 ; 
Nichols's Lit. Anecd. ir. 129-30 ; Webb’s Irish 
Biography; Beloe’s Sexagenarian, ii. 170-4; 
Notes and Queries, 1st sor. ii. 242, iii. 130-1 ; 
Almon’s Anecdotes, i. 95-100 ; Hulleott and 
Lung's Anon, Literature, i. 484, 487, 1001, 
1010, 1356, 1304, 2369: Georgian lira, i. 518- 
518.] W. P. 0. 

O’BRAEIN, TICHIEARNAC II (d.1088), 
IriBh annalist, belonged to a _ Connaught 
family winch produced before him an abbot 
of C'loninacnoise, Donnchadli, who died in 
967, and after him Durmot, ooavb of St. 
Comman (d. 1L70); Gillu Isa, ptior of Ui 
Maine Id. 1 187) ; Stephen, erenach of Mayo 
(d. 1231) ; Tipraide, coarb of St. Comman 
(<L 1232); and Qillunanaeinh, erenach of 
Roscommon (d. 1234) ; hut which does not 
seem to have been a literary clan. lie became 
abbot of Cloumacuoise, and is therefore called 
oataharha Cluarnui, coarb or successor of St. 
Ciarun (61G-549) [q. v.], and was also abbot of 
Roscommon or coarb of St. Comman. Clou- 
mocnoise, of which considerable ruins remain, 
stands on flat ground close to the loft bank 
of the Shannon, and had produced several 
learned men before liis time. lie there wrote 
annals in which Irish events are synchronised 
with those of Europe from the earliest times 
to his own day. These wero afterwards con- 
tinued by Augustin MacGradoigh [q. v.] 
There is a copy of these annals, written in 
the time of the contemporaries of the original 
author, in the Bodleian Library, which also 
contains an ancient fragment. Throe oopies 
exist in the Royal Irian Academy, and one 
in Trinity College, Dublin. The British 
Museum has two inferior copies. The annals 
ate in Latin, aud the critical discernment of 
the author has often been praised, because 
lie dates accurate history in Ireland from the 
founding of Emhain Macha, oo. Armagh, in 
B.c. 280. He quotes Baida, as woll as Jo- 
sephus, EusebittB, and Osoeius, and gives in 
Irish part of a poem by Maelmura [q, v.] 
He died in 1088, and was buried at Clon- 
umcnoise. Dr. O'Conor printed a text of 
Tigheamach in his 1 Reriun Hibernicarum 
Soriptotos,’ but the iuacouracies are so nume- 


rous that in quoting Tighearnaeh a referaT 
to one of the manuscripts is necessary. L 

[Annul, i RioghuchU Eire, urn, ed. O’Donn^.- 
vol. ii. Dublin, 1851 ; O’Conor's Koram 
nicaram Script ores ; Manuscripts m BodleLm 
Library, Ravvlmson, Noa. 188, 509, O'CmWc 
Lectures on Manuscript Materials of \nc<Ll 
Irish History, Dublin, 1873; EdesimiUs S 
National MS. of Ireland, vol. i.] of 

O'BRIEN, BARNABAS, sixth EABt'a* 
Thomond (d. 1657), was the second sou of 
Donough O’Brien, fourth earl of Thomoud 
[q.v.], by his second wife, Elizabeth, fouiik 
daughter of Gerald Fitzgerald, eleventh eml 
of Kildare [q. v.J His older brother, Henry 
fifth earl of Thomoud, who succeeded to the 
earldom on his father’s death in 1624 wasa 
strenuous adherent of tho government ’in Ire- 
land, was warmly commended by Straflord 
for life loyalty, and died without male issue 
in 1639. Barnabas enterod the Irish parlia- 
ment in 1C 13 as member for Coleraine. In 
| 1634 he was returned for Clare as colleague 
i of his unde, Daniel O’Brien, afterwards 
first Viscount Clare fq. v.J ; hut, being com- 
pollod to ro to England for a time, o writ 
was issued for a fresh election. In 1680 lie 
Buccoeded liis brother as sixth oarl, and 
applied for the governorship of (Jliu'a, which 
8traH'ord refused him on the ground that 
his conduct dilferod entirely Irom that of 
liis brother, aud that he deserved nothing. 
Ne vort heloss he was lord-lieutenant of Clare 
in 1010 1. When the Irish rebellion broke 
out be attempted to maintain neutrality, in 
spite of the support given by Iub kinsmen 
to the confederation (CUum, Ormonde, ii. 
140), and did not sign the oath of association 
in 1611, lie lived quietly on his lands in 
Clare, and was in frequent oommnnicfttiou 
with Ormonde. In 16 14 the council of the 
confederation forbade TJiomond’s agents to 
collect his rents, and even formed a schomo 
for seizing his ehief stronghold at Bunratty, 
which his uncle, Sir Daniel O’Brien, was 
appointed to carry out. Thereupon Tho- 
mond, finding that no troops were forth- 
coming wherewith to defend Bunratty Castle, 
ontorod into negotiations with the parlia- 
mentarians, in spile of Glamorgan’s remon- 
strances, At the instigation of his kinsman, 
Morough O’Brien, first oarl of Inohiquin 
[q. v.], ho admitted n parliamentary garrison 
to the eastlo, and went to Hvb in England 
(Bloody N ewes from Ireland , 1646, up, 4-6; 
Lon cm, Desid. Cur. Ilib, ii. 193*4, 322). 

Thomond soon joined the king at Oxford, 
and received, on 8 May 164C, a patent creating 
him Marquis of Billing in Northamptonshhe 
(Bakes, Northamptonshire, i, 20*1), But 
the patent never passed under the great seal. 
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Tftryears later lie petitioned parliament 
for the recovery of 2,000/. which had been 
BC ized in Bunratty, pleading that his real 

t atc was in the hands of the Irish rebels, 
and that he had spent 16,000/. on the par- 
liamentary cause. His petition was granted, 
and ho apparently gave no cause Tor sus- 
picion to the Commonwealth or protectorate, 
for his son’s request, on 15 Doc. 1057, for 
tbegoiernorship of Thomoud was favourably 
received by Ileury Cromwell (Tiiukloe, vi. 
681). He died in November 1657, and his 
will, dated 1 July 1657, in which he left 

some bequests to Great Billing, was proved in 
England on 6 Feb., and in Ireland on 28 April 
in the same year. Lodge (ed, Arokdall, ii. 
67) maintains that Tkomond was of strict 
loyalty, religion, and honour, and that his 
lands were tnkon from him during Urn re- 
hellion through the unnatural conduct of 
his nearest relations ; it was also believed 
that he gave up Bunratty at Ormonde’s in- 
stigation(Gir,DnnT, Contomp. Hist. of Affairs 
in Ireland, i. 105-0). 

Tkomond married Mary, youngest daugh- 
ter of Sir George Former and widow of 
James, lord Sanquhar, by whom he had one 
son, Ilonry, his successor (1021-1001), who 
matriculated from Exeter College, Oxford, 
on 19 Aug. 1606, ugod 15, became governor 
of Clare, and died at Billing on 2 May 1601 ; 
and onedaughter, Penelope, m arriod lo Henry 
jiordauut, second carl of Peterborough [q. vi] 

[Authorities quoted; Lodgo’s Posmgo, od. 
Archdali, ii 37. Ac. ; Collins's Peorngo of Eng- 
land, passim ; Cal. State Papers, Dorn. Sov. 
1815-7, pp. 213, 429 ; Cal. Proc. of Committee 
for Advance of Money, pp. 834, 947 ; Morrill’s 
Clobd and Patent Iiolla, Ireland, iii. 41 ; Claren- 
don State Papers, ed. Mueray, iti. 381 ; Gilbert's 
Contemporary History of Affairs in Ireland 
and Hist, of the Confederation, passim (in the 
index to tho latter he is confused with his brother 
Henry, fifth earl); Carta's Ormonde, passim; 
LmIIoVb Memoirs, ed. Firth, i. 18 ; Cox’s Hi- 
bernia Anglicana, passim; ‘Whitelooke’s Memo- 
rials, pp. 201, 420; Commons' Journals, vi. 270, 
445; Official Heturns of Members of Farl.; 
Bwyor's Diocese of Killatoe, pp. 196, 200, 220, 
267 ; O'Donoghue's Hisl . Memoirs of the O'Brl ens, 
passim; Carlyle's Oliver Cromwell, ii. 147; 
Meehan’s Confederation of Kilkenny; Strafford 
Papers, ii. 98, 113, &e. ; Narratives illustrative 
of the Uoateets in Ireland (Onmd. Soo.), passim; 
Kinuooim’s Embassy in Ireland, transl, Hughes, 
pp. 160, 166, 166 ; O. G. Walpolo’s Kingdom of 
Ireland, p, 241 ; Caetlehuven's Memoirs, ed. 
1753, p, 74,] A. F. P, 

OBRIEN, BRIAN RUADH (<?. 1270), 
king of Tkomond, was second son of Con- 
chobhar O'Brien [q. v,] On his father's deal It 
in 1267 he waB inaugurated chief of the 


Dal Cais, or king of Tkomond, on Mngls 
Adhair ; and when Stoda MacNeiil MacCon- 
mara proclaimed his title, not one of the 
assembled chiefs of the septs spoko in oppo- 
sition, lie demolished Castle Connell on 
the Shannon in 1261. lie went to war with 
tho English in 1270, and captured Ihe castle 
of Clare, co. Clare, and in 1272 slew one oi 
the lords justices. In 1276 Sioda MacCon- 
marn, who had proclaimed him king, ro-i 
against him in the interest of Turlougk 
O Brian, son of Tadkg of Cuoluisce O’Brien, 
and in alliance with the O’Deas, by whom 
Turlougk had been fostered. They marched, 
to Olonroad in such force that Brian Ruadli, 
with his sons and household, fled across the 
Shannon to the centred of Omul lod. There 
he raised his subordinate chiefs, and, with 
his son Donogh, entered into alliance with 
tho English oi' Munstor under De Clate. He 
agreed to givo De Clare ail tho lands between 
Atksollus and Limerick in return for Ins 
alliance. The trysting-pkoe was Limerick, 
and thonce Brian Ruadh, with the men of 
Cuanaoh and of Omullod and De Clare, with 
tho Qeruldines and the Butlers, marched by 
night, reaching Olonroad before sunrise, hut 
failed fo capture Turlougk, as he v as absent 
on a visit to Tudhg Buidh and Iluuidkri 
MacMatlighaiiilina in Corcovaskin. Brian 
ltuailh occupied Olonroad, which his father 
had fortified, and thither came to support 
him Mathgliamhain MacDoinhnaill Connack- 
tach O’Brien, with his sons and fighting men, 
and the O’Gradys and O’lloicktrs. Brian 
attacked tho O’Deas and O’Griobkthas, and 
then marehed to Quin, co. Clare, lo attack 
Clnnculleu und MacConmara, who retired 
into tho woods of Eclitgke. De Clare had 
meantime built the castle, of which the ruins 
remain, at Bunratty, co. Clare, while Tur- 
lougk O'Brien collected on army. Brian 
Ruadli O'Brien and De Clare marolied to 
meat him at Moygressan, but were defeated 
by Turlougk after a long and obstinate battle, 
and ro treated in disorder to Bunratty, Pa trick 
Fitzmaui'ico, De Clare’s brother-in-law, was 
slain, and De Clare’s wife incited her kilo- 
baud against Brian as the cause of this loss. 
Her father, FiUmaui'ice of Kerry, was in the 
castle, and, by wav of satisfaction to thorn, 
De Clare, mortified and enraged by his de- 
feat, hanged Brian Ruadh O’Brien there and 
then ( Gaithveim ), lie was succeeded as 
chief of the Dal Oais and king of Tkomond 
by his nephew, Turlougk O’Brien (d. 1306), 
son of Tadbg of Oooluisce, grandson of Con- 
ckobkar O'Brien ; the history of Turlbgh’s 
wars with Do Glare is related In the ‘Caith- 
I reim Tkoirdkealbhnigk’ of Mngratli, That 
| work was doubtless composed eontempora- 
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aeously with the war, as has been shown were sot apart by order of Louis 21? ouTl 
for the first time by 8. II. O’Grady in 'the the emoluments of the position, for the main 
edition of the ‘ Caithraim ’ which hoe been tenaneeof the young viscount, Tlielatter wJ 

published by the Cambridge University been enrolled a captain in the French serrir 

press. during his father’s lifetime, but did not com- 

[Annala Eioghaolita Eirsann, ed. O’Donovnn, mence his_ active military career until 172.9' 
vol. iii, ; Caithreim Tkoirdhealbliaigh of Magrath, when he joined the French army in g™:’ 
ed. S. H. O’Grady, kindly lent by the editor.] In 1716 he paid a visit to England and was 

N. M. presented to George I, who offered to procuw 
O’BRIEN, CHARLES, fifth Viscount him the reversion of the title and estates of 
OlAnn (d. 1706), was the son of Daniel, third his relative, the Earl of Thomond, provided 
viscount [see under O'Brien, Daniel, first that he would enter the English service and 
Viscount Clare], by Philadelphia, daugh- would change his religion; but with these 
ter of Francis Leonard, lord Dacre. As the conditions O’Brien refused to comply. H e 
Honourable Charles O’Brien he commanded returned to France, excited the n/mi™>; nn 
a regiment of foot in James II’s army in Ire- of George II by his conduct at Dettinren 
land during 1689 and 1090, and in 1691 took and bore a distinguished part in the French 
over a cavalry regiment and served at the victories at Fontenoy, whore the behaviour 
second biege of Limerick. On leaving Ireland of the Irish brigade turned the fortune of 
for France in 1692 he was promoted captain the day, and at Roucoux and Laffeldt. II„ 
of the gardes du corps, and was subse- was created a marshal of France on 24 Feb 
quently attached to the Queen of England’s 1767, and was known as Marshal Thomond 
dragons-iVpied. of which he became colonel having assumed the title of Comte de 
on the death otFrancis O’Carrol at the battle Thomond upon the death of Ilenry, eighth 
of Marsaglia on 4 Oct. 1693, Ilis brother earl of Thomond, in 1741. Ho died at Mont* 
Daniel, the fourth viscount, was mortally pellier, during his tenure of the command- 
wounded on the same occnsiou, and he sue- iu-ohiof of the province of Languedoc oa 
ceoded to the title. On 8 April 1696 he 9 Sept. 1761. By Lis wife, Marie Genevieve 
became colonel of Ihe Clare regiment, so Louisa Gaulliior do Chiflroville, he left ason 
named in honour of his family, and served at Charles, colonel of the Clare rogiment, who 
Valenza and on the Meuse during the cam- died at Paris, without issue, on 29 Dec. 1774. 
pnians of 1696 and 1697. On the outbreak [Burke’s Extinct I>oornge, p. 407; G. E. C.’s 
of the war of the Spanish succession he joined Peorago, n. v. Olaro ; O’Unrt’s Irish’ Pedigrees, 
the army of Germany, was promoted brigadier- 1887, i. 187-8 ; Webb’s Compendium of Irish 
general on 2 April 1703, and took a distin- Biogr.p.3GG; O'CaUnglmn’s Irish Brigades in the 
guished port in the rout of the imperialists Sorvioo of Franco, pp, 38-14, O’Oonor's Military 
at Hochstadt on 20 Sept. 1703. Promoted nislory of the Irish Ration, pp. 290, 316; D’Al- 
maior-general early in 1704. ho commanded ton's King James's Irish Army List, p. 313 ; 
the three Irish regiments of Clare, Lee, and O’Donogliuo’snistoncalMemoirsoftlieO'Biien!,, 
Dorrington at Blenheim, cut his way out of PI 1, *•] T. S. 

the village of Oberklau, and escaped with O’BRIEN, CON OIIOBHAR (d. 1267), 
his three regiments, in admirable order, to king of Thomond, called ‘ na sindaine,’ from 
the Rhine (Sevin db Qtjinot, Hist. Mili- the name of the wood near Beladugga, co. 
taira, iv. 280). He was created mnrtchal- Clara, whore he was slain (Maohath, Oaith- 
de-cainp on 2 Oot. 1704, joined tho army of mill), was sou of Douogk Cairbreoh O'Brien 
Flanders, and was, eighteen mouths later, r q. v.l, and succeeded his father in 1242, In 
mortally wounded at liamillies on 28 May 267 "lto had some suocossos against the Eng- 

1706. A monument to his memory waB lish, and in 1268 sent his son Tadhg to 
erected by his widow in the church of the Caoluisee on Lough Erne to treat with Brian 
Holy Cross at Louvain. O'Neill. In tho ‘Annals of Olonmacnoise' 

O’Brien married Charlotte, eldest daughter and in tho ‘Annals of Ulster’ it is stated 
of the Hon. nonry Bulkeley ; Lady Clare ro- that tho result was that it was agreed that 
married Colonel Daniel O'Mahony [q. v.] at Brian O’Neill should bo king of Ireland, and 
St. Germaine in 1712. O'Brien left a daugli- that the O’Briens, O’Connors, and O’Kellya 
ter, Laura, who married the Comte de Bre- gave him hostagos. In tho' Caithreim Thoir- 
teuil; and a eon, Oiiaulbs CBeidn, sixth dhealbliaigh,’ however, a better account is 
viscountClaro(1699-1701),bornon27Maroh givon of this mooting, and the date is fixed 
1099. The command of tho Clare regiment six years earlier, Tadhg O’Brien, says the 
devolved upon its lieutenant-colonel, a kins- author of the ‘ Caithreim,’ Bent a hundred 
man of tho Clare family, the gallant Murrough horses to O’Neill as a present and sign of 
O’Brien, but six thousand livres per annum his father Oonchobhar’s supremacy. O’Neil! 
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sent them back, with two hundred others, 
with grand trappings, in token of his own 
Mmremacy, and so the meeting broke up. 
jjfcer the death of his son Tadhg in 1248 
O’Brien seldom appeared in public, and at- 
tended no feasts. Ilis subjects refused to pay 
his royal rents and dues, lie then made n 
muster of Olanculleu under Sioda. Ha.ciS.ai.il 
MacConmara, and of duel Domhnaill under 
Vneshs O’Grady, and they, with his sou 
Brian Ruadh, marched into the cantred of 
O’Blood and carried off captives and spoil 
nom Birr, King’s County, to Knookany, co. 
Limerick, andfrom the Eoghanackt of Cashel, 
co. Tipperary, to ICillaloe, oo. Clare. These 
they brought to Oonchobhar at Olonroad, 
where he had made a permanent camp with 
earthworks. Conchobhar himself, with the 
O’Deas and O’Cuinns^ under Donnchadh 
O'Dea, and O’llaichir with his force, marched 
to O’Lochlainn’s country, co, Clare. Con- 
chobhar Carrach O’Lochlaiiin met this army 
at Belaclugga, and defeated and slew Con- 
chobhar O’Brien. This was in 1207. He 
was buried in the monastery of East Burren, 
now the abbey of Corcomroe (O’Grady’s 
translation of Caithreim ). His tomb and 
fall-length effigy wearing a crown are still 
to be seen in tho abbey. O'Brien married 
Mar, daughter of MacConmarn, and lmd 
three sons: Tadhg, who diod in 1248; Brian 
Ruadh [q.v.], king of Thomond ; and Seoiniu. 
His son Seomin and his daughter, who was 
married to Ruoidkri O’Gradv, wave killed 
by Murtough O’Brien ; but Murlougk was 
soon after killed, and Brian Ruadh became 
lord of Thomond and chief of the Dal Cais. 


f Animla Rioglmchtn Eireann, od. 0 'Donovan, 
vol. Hi.; Annals of Ulbter, od. MacOarthy (Rolls 
Ser.); Annals of Loch 06, ed. Hennossy; manu- 
script text of Oailhroim Thoirdhealbhaigh,with 
translation and notes, and extract from Historical 
Book of the CMnleonry’s MS. kapt to 1608, 
kindly lent by S. H. O’Grady, esq.] IT. M. 


O'BRIEN, CONOR (d. 1539), princo of 
Thomond, was eldest son of Turlough O’Brien 
( d. 1628) by bis wife Raghnailt, daughter of 
John Maonamam, chief of Clancullen. The 
‘Four Masters ’ say of Turlough that * he, of 
all the Irish in Leath Mogha, had spent the 
longest time in [acts of] nobility and hospi- 
tality, the worthy heir of Brian Boroimho in 
maintaining war against the English’ (An- 
nals, v. 1398). Conor succeeded to the 
throne in 1628, when his brother Donogh was 
nominated tanist. Donogh, ‘a man of hospi- 
tality and nobleness,’ died, however, in 1631, 
and gave place to a third brother, Murrough 
O’Brien, first earl of Thomond [q. v.l A 
fourth brother, Teige, was killed in 1623, 
von, x:v. 


O’Brien 

when fighting against the Earl of Ormonde 
at the ford of Camus on the river Suir. 

Conor O’Brien became prince of Thomond 
at a very critical period. To check the pre- 

n derance of the Earl of Kildare, the Butlers 
been supported by the English court. In 
the intrigues which ensued Kildare got the 
better of Ms enemies, and became deputy in- 
stead of Butler in 1624. O’Brien’s family was 
divided within itself in the long-continued 
struggles between the two great rival houses. 
Conor had married, for his first wife, Ana- 
bella de Burgh, daughter of the MacWilliam, 
and by her had a son Donogh, On the death 
of his first wife he married Ellen, daughter 
of James FitzJokn Fitzgerald [q. v.l, four- 
teenth earl of Desmond, by whom lie had 
five sons. The Geraldines, who were akin 
to O’Brien’s second wife, formed an alli- 
ance with Conor O’Brien and the sons of 
his second marriage. The Butlers, on the 
other hand, gained the adherence of Donogh, 
O'Brien’s oldest son by his first wife, and this 
connection was strengthened by a marriage 
between Donogh and Helen Butler, daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Ossory. When the 
Geraldines weio ravaging the lands of the 
Butlers in 1631, Conor, who was allied, 
with the attacking party, wrote a lettor to 
tho Emperor Charlou V, dated 21 July 1631, 
in which he asked help, and offered to sub- 
mit io his authority ( 'Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII , vii. 999). A battle took place 
at Jorpoint, in which Donogh O’Brien, on 
the side of the Butlers, was wounded ; but 
the arrival of Skeffington with reinforce- 
ments, and the capture of Maynootk in 
1535, caused the Geraldines to lose ground. 
Thomas Fitzgerald, tenth earl of Kildaro 
[q, v._], surrendered the samo year. But the 
O’Briens, with the exception of Donogh, still 
continued rebellious, though Conor made 
promises of good behaviour (of. State Papers, 
li, 287). In 1686 Lord Leonard Grey, the new 
lord-deputy, advanced, under Donogh’s guid- 
ance, against Conor, and captured O’Brien’s 
Bridgo over tho Shannon. For six months 
early in 1637 Conor kept safely in Thomond 
Gerald FitzGerald, eleventh earl of Kildare 
[q, v.], whom the English government were 
anxious to capture. The earl afterwards 
escaped, by aid of the O’Donnells, into France. 
An expedition of 1687 resulted in O’Brien’s 
making peace for a year, by a solemn agree- 
ment entered into at Limerick. He died in 
1689, and was succeeded by bib brother 
Murrough (U 1661) [q. v.] 

Conor O’Brien was the last independent 
prince in Thomond. His son Donogh by his 
first wife, by virtue of the limitation of the 
peerage granted to Ms uncle Murrough, 

3o 
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became in 1551 second Earl of Thomond. 
From 1543 to 1661 lie was Baron Ibrickan, 
this title having been given him at the 
pacification of 1643. He was father of 
Donor O’Brien; third earl of Thomond [ij.v.] 

By his second wife Conor had Donald, i’or- 
logh, Taige, MarrOugh [q. v.J and Mortogh. 

[O'Donoghue's Hist. Mem. of the O'Brious, 
chaps. xi.xii j The Four Masters, ed. O’Donovnn, 
vol. ii. ; Bagwell’S Ireland under the Tudors, 
vol. i. ; State Papers, i, 001, ii. and iii. passim ; 
Cal. Stats Papers, Irish Sor. 1607-78 ; Carew 
MSS. 1609—74.] W. A. J. A. 

O’BRIEN, CONOR, third Earn os Tuo- 
ltoND (1684 P-1681), called Groibleach, or the 
‘long-nailed,’ eldest son of Donogh O’Brien, 
second barl of Thomond [see under O’Bbieit, 
Munnouan, first Eabi, of Thomond], and 
Helen Butler, youngest daughter of Piers, 
eighth earl of Ormonde, succeeded to the earl- 
dom on the death of liis father in April 1553. 
His right was challenged by his uncle Don- 
nell, who was formally inaugurated O'Brien 
and chief of the Dal Oaie. Obliged lo sur- 
render OlonTOad, the usual residence of the 
O’Briens, Conor retired to tho castle of Doon- 
mulviliill, on the borders of Galway, where 
lie was besieged by Donnell, but relieved by 
his kinsman Thomas, tenth earl of Ormonde. 
Subsequontly Donnell petitioned for official 
recognition as chief or Thomond, and St. 
LegSr, though unable to grant his request, 
promised to write to the queen in his favour. 
Matters continued in this uncertain state till 
the summer of 1 608, when the Earl of Sussex, 
having marched to Limerick with a large 
army, causodDonnelland Toige andDonoug h, 
eons of Murrough,fira t eml of Thomond [q. v.] , 
to be proclaimed traitors, and Conor to bo re- 
instated in his possessions (Cal. Cavew MSS. 
i. 270). Donnell took rofuge with Maguire 
in Fermanagh, and Teige and Donough 
found a powerful protector in the Earl of 
Desmond. Peace prevailedfor a brief season, 
and Conor won Sussex’s approbation for his 
good execution of justice, But in 1569 
Teige and Donough returned to Inchiqulu, 
and nut merely defied Donor's efforts to oust 
them, but, with the assistance of the Earl of 
Desmond, actually inflicted a sharp defeat 
on him and his ally, tho Earl of Clanricardo, 
at Spancel Hill. Toige was shortly after- 
wards arrested by Lord-justice Fitzwilliam, 
and confined in Dublin Castle ; but oarly in 
1662 he managed to esoape, and, being joined 
by Donnell; they opposed a formidable army 
to the Earl of Thomandi With the help of 
some ordhan.ee lent him by Sussex, Tho- 
mond' succeeded in wresting Ballyally and 
Ballyoarky from thorn ; ana’ eventually, in , 
April 1606, after reducing the oountry to a 
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wilderness, Donnell consented to surrendTr 
his claim to the lordship of Thomond 0 » 
condition of receiving Oorcomroe. War 
broke ottt again in the following year* but 
the resources of the combatants were m 
haustod,and Sidney, when ho visited Limerick 
in April 1667, described it as utterly fo,. 
poverished owing to the Earl of Thomond’. 

‘ insufficiency to go Torn.’ 

The suspicion with which he was regarded 
made him discontented, and on 8 July 1599 
ho entered into league with the 4 arch-rebel ' 
•Tames Fitzmaurice Fitzgerald (d, 1679) [q. T ] 
In Fobruarv 1670 he attacked the president 
of Connaught, Sir Edward Fittou [q. y.] at 
Ennis, and compellod him to seek raffige in 
Galway. A strong force under the Earl 
of Ormonde was immediately despatched 
against him, and a few weoks later he sub- 
mitted unconditionally. But being 'seized 
with sorrow and regret for linvmg sur- 
rendered his towns anil prisoners,’ and deter- 
mined never to ‘submit himself to the law, 
or to the mercy of 1 lie council of Ireland,’ he 
fled in tho beginning of June to France 
There ho introduced himsBlf on 18 July to 
Sir Ilonry Norris, baron Norris of Ryoote 
[q. v.] ( tho English ambassador, and, after 
protesting his loyalty, begged him to inter- 
cede with tho quoon for Ins pardon. Norris, 
who thought him a 1 barbarous man,’ want- 
ing 4 neither vainglory or deceitfulness, and 
yet in his talk very simple,’ soon became 
aware that ho wns intriguing with the 
French court, and urged Elizabeth to coax 
him home at any prico. Elizabeth, though 
she epoko of him ns a ‘person of small 
value’ and declined to pardon him before- 
hand, was sufllcionlly alivo to his power 
to do mischiof, and promised If he returned 
to give his grievances a favourable hearing. 
But Thomond showed 'no disposition to leave 
Paris, and Norris was forced to lend Mm a 
hundred crowns and make endless prbmises 
boforo ho would eonsonl to take his departure. 

no returned to Ireland in Docember, and, 
having made publio confession of his treason 
to Sir Ilonry Sidney, ho wus pardoned* Sub- 
sequently, 1 in April 1571, he made surrender 
of all his lands 10 the quoen. He obtamedper- 
mission to go to England to solicit their re- 
storation, bub, owing to the rebellion of the 
Earl of Olanricarde’s sons, his presence was 
required in Ireland. He won the approval of 
the lord-doputy and council, and warrant was 
apparently given in J Une 1678 for the restora- 
tion of his lands. In December 1676 he 
went to Cork in ’order to show his respect 1 to 
tho lord-deputy, Sir Henry Sidney, whom he 
attended to Limorick and Galway, whither 
the ’principal mon of Thomond repaired to 
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jam, ' And finding that the mutuall Hurtea 
.avenges donne betwixt the Earle and 
Tefg8 MaeSlurrough was one great CawsB 
of the Buyne of the Country/ Sidney ‘ bounde 
theim by Bondss, in great sominee/ to sur- 
render their lands, and to submit to the ap- 
pointment of Donnell, oreated Sir Donnell 
O’Brien, as sheriff of/ the newly constituted 
county of Clare. This arrangement, though 
acquiesced in, was naturally displeasing to 
Thomond, and he was reputed to have said 
that he repented ever ‘ condescending to the 
queen's mercy.’ The arrangement did not 
pat an end to the disputes between him and 
Teige, and in 1677 Sir William Drury was 
compelled to place the county under martial 
government. Thomond thereupon repaired 
to England, and on 7 Oct. warrant was is- 
sued lor a now patent containing the full 
effect of his former patent, with remainder 
to hisson Donough, baron of Ibriokan. lie 
returned to Ireland about Christmas; but 
before his arrival, according to the ‘Four 
Hesters, ’ ‘ the murahal had imposed a severe 
burden 1 ondiis people, so that they were ob- 
liged to become tributary to the sovereign, 
end pay a sum of l en pounds for every barony, 
and this was tlio first tributo over paid by 
the Dal Oais.’ Thomond, however, seems to 
have lived on good terms with the new presi- 
dent of Connaught, Sir Nicholas Alalby. Ho 
died, apparently, in January 1681, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Donougli, baron 
of Ibrickan and fourth earl of Thomond [q, v.] 

Conor O'Brien, married, first, Elian or 
Eveleen, daughter of Donald MaoConnao 
MncCarthy Mor and widow of Jamrs Fitz- 
iobn Fitzgerald, fourteenth earl of Desmond 
[q. v.] ; she died in 1600, and was buried in 
Muckross Abbey ; socondly, Una, daughter of 
Turlough Mac-i-Brien-Ara, by whom ho had 
issue three sons — viz.: Donougli, his heir 
[q. v.]; Teige, and Daniel, oreated first Vis- 
count Clare [q. v.] — ana throe daughters. 
Honors, first wife of Thomas Fitzmaurico, 
eighteenth lord Kerry fq. v,]j Margaret, 
second wife of .Tames Bailor, second lord 
Dunboyne; and Mary, wife of Turlough Hog 
M eeMalion of Corcovaskin. 

[O'Donogtaie's Hist. Memoir of the O'Briens, 
DuLIhi, I860 ; Annuls of tho Four Masters, ed. 
O'Donovan j Cal. Slate Papers, Ireland, od, 
Hamilton; Cal, Caiw MSS. ; dal. State Papers, 
Foreign, 1670 ; Irish genealogies in Harl. MS. 
M25 ; Bags-eU’s Ireland under tho Tudors 1 

It. D. 

O’BRIEN, DANIEL, first Viscount 
Clare (1677 P-1668), caUed of Moyarta and 
Carrigaholl, third son, of Conor O’Brien, third 
earl of Thomond [q. v.], was probably born 
about 1577; his eldest brother, Donough, 


fourth earl of Thomond, and his nephew 
Barnabas, sixth earl of Thomond, are sepa- 
rately noticed. In 1698 Daniel was left loi 
defend bis brother's estates in Clare while 
Thomond was in England ; Tyrone’s victory 
at the Yellow Ford was followed by tlio 
spread of the rebellion into Clare, andDaniel’s 
second brother, Teige O’Brien, entered into 
comm unination with the rebels. Daniel was 
attacked in the castle of Ibriokan, on wluch 
a treacherous assault was made onl Feb 
1609. The castle surrendered, and O’Brien 
was wounded and made prisoner; after a 
week's confinement at Dunbeg he was re- 
leased, and, on the return of.liis 1 1 Jest brother, 
Thomond, the rebels were defeated. O’Brien 
subsequently sorved under bis brother during 
the remainder of the war; in 1600 Thomond 
took him to Elizabeth’s court, wliqre he, was 
well received, and granted various lands in 
consideration of his wound and services. He 
was knighted, not, as O’Donoghue states, by 
Elizabeth, but on 1 July 1604 at Lexlipp. 

O’Brien now tooki opposite sides to Tho- 
mond, becoming on ardent catholic, while 
his brother was a proteslant; in 1618, boing 
then member for co. Clare, be played n pro- 
minent part in tile scenes attending the oleo- 
tion of a speaker in the Irish House of 
Commons. lie was summoned to England 
to answer for his conduct, and was charged 
with having forcibly held Everard in the 
chair; Thomond hud gone toEngland as agent 
for the protestants, and O’Brion was. dis- 
missed with a reprimand. In November 1631 
he was again elected member for co. Clave, 
not in conjunction with, but in place of, his 
nephew Barnabas, who after his election in 
Juno hadgone to England ( Official lletums, 
p, 008; of. O’DoNoauuo, Mist. Memoir of. tho 
O'Briene) ; ho is also saidito have served on 
the committee of grievances. His conduct 
was evidently obnoxious tortlio lord-deputy, 
for an information was laid against him for 
his notion in parliament ; this subtequontly 
afl'orded thellouse of Commons an opportu- 
nity of vindicating its right of free speech. 

In 164,1 O’Brion joined the confederation 
of Kilkenny, which he vigorously supported 
during the war ; lie was a member of the 
supreme council, and took an nctive share in 
its proceedings (of. Gilbert, IIutary,of the 
Confederation-, Carte, Onnonile, passim). In 
November 1611 bB played a vigorous parkin 
the siege of Ballyally Castle; co, Clare (Tht 
Stage of Bally altj Castle, Camden 1 Sot), pp. 1A, 
18). In 1646 he was. uppointed.to. seize his 
nephew’s castle of Buurafcty; ai scheme, which 
was frustrated by its surrender to the parlia- 
mentarians (Lodoe, DmWfli'flto Curioaa Itt- 
bernica, ii. 100-8). He was fighting in. Glare 

So2 
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in 1649, bub in 1661 the last of his castles 
surrendered, and O’Brien fled abroad to 
Charles II. He returned with Charles in 
1660, and was mentioned in the king's de- 
claration as one of the objects of his especial 
favour. In return for his own and his chil- 
dren’s services, he was, by a patent dated 
11 July 1668, created Viscount Clare. He 
died in 1668, when his age cannot have been 
much less than eightv-five. He married 
Catherine, third daughter of Gerald Fitz- 
gerald, sixteenth earl of Desmond. By her 
he had four sons — Donough, who predeceased 
him; Connor, his successor as second vis- 
count; Murrough, and Toige — and seven 
daughters, of whom Margaret married Hugh, 
only son and heir of Philip O’Reilly. 

Daniel O’Biuen, third Viscount Claee 
(d. 1690), son of Connor, second viscount, by 
his wife Honora, daughter of Daniel O’Brien 
of Duagh, eo. Kerry, followed Charles II into 
oxile, and his services axe said to have been 
mainly instrumental in procuring the vis- 
county for his grandfather. He was lord- 
lieutonant of Olaro under James II, member 
of the Irish privy oouncil, and sat among tlie 
peers in 1689. He raised, in James’s service, 
a regiment of dragoons, called after him the 
Clare dragoons, and two regiments of infantry, 
ne died m 1690 ; his son Charles, fifth vis- 
count, ia separately noticed (of. O’Oallaghan, 
Irish Brigades, pp. 26-27 ; D’Alton, Irish 
Army Lists of James II, p, 814; Memoirs 
of Ireland, pp. 107, 121, 126). 

[Cal. State Papers, Ireland ; Carow MSS. ; 
Morrin’s Cal. Close and Patent Rolls, Elizabeth 
and Charles I, passim; Cox's Hibernia Anglicana, 
n. 23, 4ce. ; Stafford's Pacata Hibernia; O’Sulli- 
van-Boaro’s Hist. Oatholicm Hib. pp. 248-5, 
&c. ; Narratives illustrative of the Contests in 
Ireland, 1641 and 1600 (Camden Soe.), passim; 
lodge’s Peerage, ed. Archdall, ii. 32-3 ; Gilbert’s 
Hist, of the Confederation and Contemporary 
Hist, of Affairs, passim ; Carte's Ormonde ; 
Meehan's Confederation of Kilkenny ; Bngwoll's 
Ireland under the Tudors, vol, iii. ; 0'Donoghue’s 
Historical Memoir of the O'Briens ; Addit. MSS. 
20712 fol. 27, 20713, 20717; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
13th Rep. App. v. 248 ; Collins’s Loiters and 
Memorials of Stats; Metcalfe’s Book of Knights.] 

A. F. P. 

O’BRIEN, DOMHNALL (d, 1194), king 
of Munster, son of Turlogh O'Briou (1009- 
1086) [q, v.], first appears in the chronicles 
in 1168, when he slow Maelruanaidh O’Cenr- 
bhaill, a chief whose territory was in the 
present county of Tipperary. He been me 
king of Munster in 1168. Ho put out the 
eves of his kinsman Brian O’Brien of Sliove 
Bloom in 1169, and made war on Roderic 
O’Connor [q. v.j In 1174 he met the Nor- 
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mans in battle at Thurles, co. Tipperarv 
defeated them, and in 1176 streng:L„„„] U 

E ower at homo by putting out theeyesTf 
lermot O’Brien and of Mathghamham 
O’Brien at Caislon Hi Ckoiming, now Castle 
Connell, co. Limerick, hut was nevertheless 
driven out of Thomond by Roderic O’Connor 
in the same year. In 1176 he drove tie 
English out of Limerick, and in 1186, when 
John was in Ireland, again defeated then 
when they made an expedition from Ard’ 
finnan on the Suir to plunder Thomond" In 
1188 he aided the Connaughtmen under 
Oonchobhar Moenmhoighe O’Connor in the 
defeat of John de Cotircy in the Curlew 
mountains. In 1193 the English invaded 
Clare, and he in return ravaged their pos- 
sessions in Ossorv, Though often fighting 
against the English, he submitted to Henry II 
at Oaskol in 1171, and part of his territory 
was granted during hie life to Philip de 
Braose. lie died in 1194 ; and the duo- 
niclers, who elsewhere only describe his 
wars, blindings, and plunderings, comme- 
morate him as ‘ a beaming lamp in pence 
and war, and the brilliant star of the hos- 
pitality and valour of the Munstermen.' Hi 3 
son Donogh Ouirbrecli is separately noticed. 

[Annala Rlogliachtn Eiroaun, ed. O'Donovan, 
vols. ii. and iii. Dublin, 1861 ; Annals of Ulster, 
od. MacCnrLhy, vol. ii., Annals of Loch C4, ed. 
Henneesy, vol. i„ Giraldus Cambiensia, vol. v. 
(all in the Rolls Sor.)] N, M. 

O’BRIEN, DONAT IIENCHY (1786- 
1867), rear-admiral, was horn in Ireland in 
March 1786, and entered the navy in 1796, 
on board the Ovoryssol of 04 guns, in which, 
notwithstanding his extreme youth, he wns 
actively employed on boat service, and m 
1709 was put in command of a hoy laden 
with stone, to ho sunk at the entrance of 
Ooreo harbour so as to block in three of the 
enemy’s line-of-battle ships. In a sudden 
squall the hoy sank in the wrong place at 
the wrong time, and O’Brien and liis few 
men were with difficulty rescued. He passed 
his examination in February 1803, and a 
year later was master's mato of the Hussar 
frigate, when she wns wrocked on the Saints 
(Ilo do Soin), 8 Fob. 1804. O’Brien was sent 
as a prisoner of war to Verdun, where he re- 
mained for three years. He then commenced , 
a series of attempts to escape. Two of these 
ended in failure, after he had sustained the 
most severe hardships from cold, wet, and 
hunger. A third attempt proved successful, 
and in Novomber 1808 he, with two com- 
panions, reached Trieste, and finally got on 
board the Amphion, from which he wassentto 
Malta. There lie joined the Ocean, the flagship 
of Lord Collingwood, The latter promoted 
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y m gg March 1809, to he lieutenant of the 
Warrior, in 'which he assisted at the reduc- 
tion of the Ionian Islands. In March 1810 
he was appointed to the Amphion, and was 
still inher in the action oft' Lissaon 18 March 
1811 [sea IlosnJ, Sir WnxiAic]. In No- 
vember 1811 he followed Hosts to the Bac- 
chante, and, after repeatedly distinguishing 
himself in the arduous and dashing service 
of the frigates or their boats, was promoted 
to be commander, 22 Jan, 1818. From 1818 
to 1821 he commanded the Slaney on the 
South-American station, which then in- 
cluded the West Coast. On 5 March 1821 
he was promoted to post rank, though the 
news did not reach him for somB months. 
In October he was relieved in the Slaney, 
and returned to England. He had no further 
service, hut was promoted to he rear-admiral 
on the reserved list on 8 March 1852. lie 
died on 18 May 1867. He had married in 
1825 Hannah, youngest daughter of John 
Walmsley of Castle Mere in Lancashire, and 
by her bad a largo family. 

In 1814 O’Brien published ‘The Narrative 
of Captain O’Brien, R.N., containing an Ac- 
countofhis Shipwreck, Captivity, and Escape 
from France ; ’ and, in 1889, 1 My Adventures 
duringthe late War, comprising a Narrative 
of Shipwreck, Captivity, Escapes from French 
Prisons, &c., from 1804 to 1827,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 
with an engraved portrait, which can scarcely 
have been flattoring. In conjunction, to some 
extent, with the similar narratives by Edward 
Boys (1786-1800) [q.v.] and Henry Ashworth 
(1786-1811) [q.v.JJ it formed the groundwork 
of the celebrated episode in Marryat’s 'Peter 
Simple.’ 

[Marshall’s Roy. Nav. Biogr. viii. (Suppl, 
pt.iv.)281 ; O’Byrno’s Nav. Biogr. Diet. ; Gont. 
Mag. 1867, ii. 742.] J. If. L, 

O’BRIEN, DONOGII OAIRERECII {d. 
1242), king of Thomond, called In Irish Donn- 
chadhCairbrechUaBriftin, was son of Domli- 
nall O’Brien [q. v.], king of Munster, and in 
1208 betrayedhis brother MurtoghtotheEng- 
lish of Limerick, and sucooodsd him as king of 
Thomond. In 1210 ho ravaged southern Con- 
naught, together with the English of Munster 
under Geoffrey de Marisco [q. v.L and again 
invaded Connaught in 122o. In 1286 he re- 
pelled with partial success anEnglish invasion 
of Thomona. ne married Sadlibh, daughter 
of O’Oenneidigh, who died in 1240, and he had 
two sons : Turlogh, who died in 1242, the same 
yearns his father ; and Oonohobhar [q.v.l, who 
succeeded him as king of Thomond. He had 
one daughter, Finnguala, who married Toir- 
dhealbhach O’Connor, and died in 1886. Ha 
is described in the clironiclos at his death ns 


‘tur ordain agus oireachais deiseirt Ereann ’ 
(' tower of splendour and supremacy of the 
south of Ireland’). He showed his respect for 
literature by protecting Muiredhach O’Daly 
[q. v.], and Ms regard for religion by founding 
a Franciscan abbey near Ennis, co. Clare. 

[Annaia Rioghachta Eireann, ed. O'Donovan, 
vol. iii. Dublin, 1861 j Annals of Loch CA, ed. 
Honnessy (Bolls Ser.); Annals of Ulster, ed. 
MacCarthy (Bolls Ser.) j Lewis’s Topogr. Diet, 
of Ireland, vol. i. London, I860.] N. M. 

O’BRIEN, DONOUGH (&. 1004), king of 
Munster, called by Irish writers Donnchadh 
MacBnain, since he was mac, son, and not wa, 
grandson, of Brian (920-1014) [q.v.], king 
of Ireland, from whom the O'Briens (in Irish 
Hi Brjain)taketheirpatronymic. Ilia mother 
was Dubhchobhlaigh, daughter of the chief 
of the Sil Muireadhaigh. She died in 1008, 
and he was her youngest son, and was old 
enough to lead a foray into Desmond in 
1018, and to carry off captive Domhnall, son 
of Dubhdnbhoroann, ancestor of the O’Do- 
noghues. In 1019 he lost the upper part of 
his right hand in a single combat, and' the 
same sword-cut ako wounded his head. 
In 1020 ho obtained hostages in acknow- 
ledgment of supremacy from Meath, Ossory, 
Leinster, and the Dano9 of the seaports 
{Annals of Clonmacnoisd), hut in 1027 he 
was defeated in Ossory. He burnt Ferns, 
co. Wexford, in 1041, and in 1044 some of 
Ms men plundered Olonmaenoise. He made 
reparation by giving a grant of freedom from 
all dues to thot church for ever and an im- 
mediate gift of forty cows. In 1064 {Annals 
of Inisfalkn) he plundered Meath and the 
country north of Dublin known as Fingall, 
p.nd in 1067 made wax on Ms kinsman 
Maolruanaidh O’Fogarta in Eliogarty, co. 
Tipperary, and killed him, Dermot Mac 
Maelnombo, king of Ui Ceinnseallaigh in 
Leinster, attacked him at Mount Grudin the 
glen of Ahorlftgh, co. Tipperary, routed Ms 
army, and took much plunder from him. In 
1064 he was deposed, went on pilgrimage to 
Rome, and there died in the same year in 
the monastery of St. Stephen. 

{ Annaia Rioghachta Eireann, ed. O’Donovan, 

, ii., Dublin, 1861, and the notes contain 
extracts from tho Annals of Clonmacnoise and 
of Inisfallen; Annals of Ulster, vol. ii. ed. 
MaoOarthy (Rolls Ser.) ; O'Flahorfcy’s Ogygia, 
London, 1086.] N. M, 

O'BREEN, DONOUGH, Baron or 
Ibriokan and fourth Earl or Thomond ( d , 
1624), called the ‘great’ earl of Thomond, 
was the eldest son of Conor O'Brien, third 
earl of Thomond [q. y.J and his second wife, 
Una, daughter of Tnrlough Mac-i-Brien-Ara. 
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Donough was brought upatElizabeth’scourt. driven out of Clare and tlie neighbouring 
There he was residing in 1577, when he was country, and the loyalists had their stronn- 
■mentioned! as Baron of Ibrickon in the new holds restored to them. During the rest of 
patent granted on 7 Oot. to his father. On 1609 Thomond accompanied Essex on hi, 
hit father’s death in 15S1 lie succeeded him as progress through Munster, hut left him at 
fourth earl. of Thomond ; by 1682 he had re- Dungarvan and returned to Limerick, beinv 
turned to, Ireland, and, though some suspicion appointed governor of Clare on 16 Aug. 
iBeemstohave been entertained of his loyalty, made i a member of tho privy council on 
ihe was assiduous in his attendance upon the 22 Sept. 

lord-.deputyinl583nndl684-. Ilia main object During 1600 Thomond was constantly 

was ta obtain an acknowledgment that the occupied in tlio war. In April he was with 
county of Clare, where his possessions were Sir George Carew, and .narrowly escaped 
situated, was part of Munster, and thus to capture with tho Earl of Ormonde • hj 3 
free it from tho jurisdiction of the Connaught .prompt and vigorous action saved Garew’a 
government, tinder which it had been placed life and enabled them both to cut their way 
previous to his father’s deal h (Bagwell, Ire- through tlioir enemies, though Thomond was 
Itiiid, under the Tudors, iii. 127) ; hut it was wounded (StAepohuj Paoata Hibernia). He 
many years before he succeeded, In 1684 was present at an encounter with Florence 
he was one of the commissioners who estft- MacOarthy Itoagh [q. v.], and assisted at his 
blished the agreement that tarns, try and tho submission in May. In June lie was corn- 
law of partible succession should be abolished mending in Clare and opposing O’Donnell’s 
in Connnugkl , and a tax of ton shillings a raids. He entertained the lord-deputy at 
quarter be paid on land. Next year lie at- Bunratty and mavchod out to oppose Tyrone’s 
tended ‘the parliament held at Dublin in progress southwards, hut no battle was 
April. In 1689 he was active in subduing fought, and Tyrone returned without hating 
'the rebellious Irialiry in the mountains; ana even suen an enemy. Next year, aftorhold- 
wlien Tyrono’s rebellion broke out in 1690, ing an nB^iao at Limeriok m February, at 
be played a considerable part in its suppros- which sixteen men were hanged, Thomond 
■sion. In command of a large force, ho passed again went to England, probably with the 
thdErne in July and invaded O’Donnell’s object of obtaining the governorship of Oon- 
country, but retreated in August when a naught and of securing the union of Clare 
trace was signed. In tho following Sep- with. Munster, lie delayed there lon°ur 
tember he was detached by Sir William than was desired, and his return .with reV 
Russell [q.v.], with flvo companies of foot foucemants was eagerly looked forward to by 
and 1 146 torso, for the defence of Newry. the besiegers at 'Kin sale. At length he set 
'In 1697 he served in Lord Burgh’s campaign, out by Bristol, and, landing at Castlehaven 
but early next year proceeded to England, on ll'Nov, 1601, proceeded to Kinsale, where 
arriving in London on 19 Jan. 1698 ; there ho took a prominent part in the siege. After 
he remainhd during the greater part of the , the surrender of K menlo he proceeded through 
year, and produced a favourable impression. Munster, established himself in Bern Island, 
Meanwhile Tyrona’s victory at the Yellow and was. in command at itlie siege of Diw- 
Ford.was followed by the spread of disaflec- boy, and hanged fifty-eight of the survivors, 
tion into Thomond’s countiy. Teige O'Brien, Till Juno 1602 he was constantly with 
'Tkomond’s next brother, entered into com- the army. lie them again visited England, 
municaiion with Tyrone’s son, and joinod and, as a- recompense for his services; his re- 
the rehols. In 1699 O’Donnell invaded quest for the transfer of Olaro was granted, 
OLare, ravaging the country, capturing most though the lord-deputy and privy council 
of the castles, and making a prisonor of of [Ireland were opposed to the measure. 
Thomond’s youngest brother, Daniel O'Brien dlcrctumad in October. Asia further re- 
[q. v.], afterwards first. Viscount Glare, who ward tho queen ordered that his name should 
liad been left to defend it. Thomond returned be always placed next to those > of the lord- 
from England, and after spending three deputy and ckiof-justice in commissions of 
months .with his kinsman, t lie Earl of Or- oyer and terminer and gaol delivery. On 
monde, in collecting forces, he invaded Olnro 80 July 1004 he was appointed constable 
to revenge bis brother's imprisonment and of Carlow, aud on 6 'May 1606 he became 
recoverhispossessions. Heproouiedordnaiioe president of Miunster, In 1618 he strongly 
from Limerick, and laid siego to such oastles upheld the protoslant .party in opposition to 
os resisted, capturing thorn after a few days’ the recusants in the disputes about the 
fighting; at Dunbeg, which surrendered im- speaker of the Irish House of Commons; 
mediately, he hangod tho garrison in couples and on 17 May 1019 ho was reappointed 
on trees. The invaders were completely govoruor of Clare, lie became one of the 
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sureties for Florence MacCartky Reagk, who 
had been imprisoned since his surrender in 
1600 and who dedicated to Thomond his 
work on the antiquity and history of Ire- 
land. He died on 6 Sept. 1624, and was 
buried in Limorick Cathedral, whero a fine 
monument, with an inscription, was erected 
to his memory. 

Thomoud was one of the most influential 
and vigorous of the Irish loyalists ; and, 
though his devotion and motives were some- 
times suspected, Carew wrote that 1 his ser- 
vices hath proceeded out of a true nobleness 
of mind and from no groat encouragement 
received ’ from the court. lie married, first, 
Ellen, daughter of Maurice lioclie, viscount 
Fermoy, who died in 1097 ; by bur he had 
one daughter, married to Cormac, son and 
heir of Lord Musketry. His socond wife, 
who died on 12 Jan. 1617, was Elizabeth, 
fourth daughter of Gerald, eleventh carl of 
Kildare ; by her he had Henry, fifth earl, 
and Barnabas, sixth earl of Thomoud, who 
is separately noticed. Thotnond’s second 
brother, Teige, was long imprisoned in 
Limerick oniaccounL of his .rebellion, hut 
was released oniprotestinghis loyalty ; after 
another imprisonment he joined in O’Don- 
nell’s second invasion of Ctao in 1699, and 
was killed during Thomond's pursuit of the 
rebels. Daniel, the third brother, is sepa- 
rately noticed. 

[Cal. State Papers, Ireland, pnasim ; Carew 
MSS. passim ; Morrin’s Cal. of Close and Patent 
Bolls; Annals of the FouriMaslors, vola. v. and 
vi.; Stafford’s Paceta Hibornia, throughout; Cox’s 
Hibernia Anglicanu; Chamberlain's Letters 
(Camden SocJ ; Lodge's Peerage, ed. Arclidall, 
ii, 35, &e. ; Brady’s Eocords of Cork, Cloyne, 
and Boss; Gibson’s Hmt. of Cork; Leniban's 
Limerick, paBsim; MacCartby’s Life and Letters 
of Florence MacCarthy Bough ; Camden's Annals ; 
O’Donoghue’B Memoirs of the O'Briens ; Hordi- 
mqu’b Hast, of Galway, p. SI ; Collins’s Letters 
and Memorials ; Bagwell’s Ireland under the 
Tudors, ill. ; Gardiner's Utah of England, i. 370 ; 
Holes and Queries, 1st sor. ix. 12 j, 326, xii. 807.1 

A. F. P. 

O’BRIEN, EDWARD (1808-1840), au- 
thor, third son of Sir Edward O'Brien, hart., 
ofDromoland, co, Clare, and younger brother 
of "William Smith O’Brien [q. ▼.], was bom in 
1808, He wns educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, whonco he graduatocl B.A, ,in 
1829, and Mi A. in 1882 ; and he was subse- 
quently called l to the Irish bar. ille died at 
Whitkuk vicarage, Yorkshire, the .residence 
of bis brother-in-law, the Rov. A. Martineau, 
on 19 May 1840, his early death being due to 
a fever caught in consequence of exertions on 
helialf of various Dublin charities. His post- 
humous work, described by those who knew 
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O'Brien as a portrait of himself, depictB a 
lawyer of ideal holiness. It was entitled 
‘The Lawyer: his Character and Rule of 
Holy Life, after the manner of George 
Herbert’s Country Parson’ (London, Picker- 
ing, 1842, 8vo; Philadelphia, 1848), The 
author writes without effort in the language 
of Herbert and of Hooker, and with a sim- 
plicity of purpose no less characteristic of a 
bygone age. Ignoring to a large extent any 
notion of a conflict between the worldly 
practice of a modern lawyer and the altru- 
istic sentiments of the New Testament, the 
writer lingers over his conception of the 
lawyer frequenting the temple of God, medi- 
tating, ‘like Isaac of old, upou divine things, 
or communing with a friend as he walks, 
after the manner of tho disciples journeying 
to EmmauSj seeking out tho poor and assist- 
ing the minister m catechising the poor 
children of his parish.’ The treatise con- 
cludes with a beautifully written ‘ Lawyer’s 
Prayer.' The text, no loss than the noteb, 
evidences wide reading and a pure taste. 
Tho hook was highly eulogised by Sir Aubrey 
de Vore, and there is an able appreciation of 
it in the ‘Dublin University. Magazine ’ (xxi. 
42-611. 

[Gent. M.ijj. 1810, pt. ii. p. 222, Graduati 
Cimtabr. ; AUibone’s Diet, of English Literature ; 
introduction to 'Tho Lawyer.] T. S. 

O’BRIEN, HENRY (1808-1836), anti- 
quary, bom in 1808, was a native of co. 
Kerry, lie was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, where ho graduated B.A. in 1831. 
In 1832 he wrote a dissertation on the 
‘Round Towers of Ireland’ for tho prize 
offered by the Royal Irish Aoademy. He 
did not gain tho prize, but was awarded a 
small gratuity. In 1883 he published a 
translation of Villanueva’s ‘Phoenician Ire- 
land ’ (8vo), with on introduction and notes, 
which were ridiculed as fanciful in the ‘ Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,’ 1888 (pt..ii, pp. 340 f.), 
In 1884 he published ‘ The Round Towers 
of Ireland ; or the Mysteries of Freemasonry, 
of Sahaism, and of Budhism [sio] for the 
first time Unveiled,’ London, 8vo. The ob- 
ject of this work (which was the prize essay 
enlarged) was to show that the round towers 
are Buddhistic remains. The book was con- 
demned as wild and extravagant in the 
‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ for March 1884 (p. 
290 ; of. ib. October, pp. 366 f.), and in the 
‘ Edinburgh Review ’ for April 1834 (vol. liac. 
pp, 146 ff.) The Edinburgh reviewer was Tom 
Moore (Moobd, Diary, vii. 81). O’Brien, .in 
a correspondence, accused Moore of appro- 
priating his discoveries in his ‘History of 
Ireland.’ Father Prout, a warm friend and 
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reckless admirer of O'Brien’s ingenuity, also 
retaliated on Moore in Ms ‘Rehques,’. 

O'Brien was at one time tutor in the 
family of the master of the rolls, and was 
for some yaaTs a regular reader at the British 
Museum. He was a man of excitabla tem- 
perament, who imagined himself the author 
of profound discoveries. lie talked of com- 
piling in six months a dictionary of Celtic, 
a eubjeot of which he then knew nothing, 
lie announced, but never published, ‘Tlie 
Pyramids of Egypt for the firs), time un- 
veiled.’ He died on 28 June 1836, aged 27, 
being found dead in his bed in the house of 
a friend, The Hermitage, at Hanwell, Mid- 
dlesex. He was buried in Hanwell church- 
yard. A. fanciful sketch of him lying on 
his death-bed (by Maclise) appears in Father 
Prout’s ‘ Beliques.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1886 pt. ii. p. 668 j Father 
Prout’s Beliqnoa, 1850.] W. W. 

O'BRIEN, JAMES, third Marquis of 
Thomond and seventh Eaiil of iHOKTQTrtN 
(1760-1866), admiral, born in 1709, was 
second son of Edward O’Brien, captain in tko 
army (d. 1801). Ills mother was Mary Car- 
rick, and his uncle, Murrough O'Brien, was 
first Marquis of Thomond. As a captain’s 
servant, he entered the navy on 17 April 1783 
on hoard the Hebe, stationed in the Channel. 
From 1786 to 1789 he was a midshipman in 
tko l’pgasus and Andromeda frigates, both 
commanded by the Duke of Clarence, under 
whom he also servod with the Channel fleet 
in the Valiant in 1790, As a lieutenant ho 
joined, in succession, on the home station, the 
London (08), the Artois (38), and the Bruns- 
wick (74). In the latter ship ho waspresentin 
Cornwallis's celebrated retreat, 16 and 17 June 
1796. On 5 Deo. 1796 he was promoted to 
the command of the Childers sloop. From 
1800 to 1804 ho commanded the Emerald 
on the West India station, where, on 24 Juno 
1803, he made a prize of the L’Eufiml Pro- 
digue, a French national schooner of 16 guns, 
and in the spring of 1804 distinguished him- 
self in forwarding the supplies at the capture 
of Surinam, as well as by defeating a proj oct od 
expedition by the enemy against Antigua. 
In February 1808 he was advanced to tko 
same preoedenoy as if his fatkor had suc- 
ceeded to the marquisate of Thomond, and 
was henceforth known as Lord JamesO’Brion. 
From September 1818 till November 1816 
he served in the Channel in the Warspito 
(74). lie became a rear-admiral in 1826, a 
vice-admiral 1837, a full admiral 13 May 
1847, and an admiral of the red in 1863, 
On the accession of William IV, he was 
made a lord of the bedchamber, and nomi- 


nated G.O.H. on 13 May 1881, He sue 
Deeded his brother, William O'Brien im 
21 Aug. 1846 as the third Marquis of Tho- 
mond. He died at his residence, near Bath 
on 3 July 1866, and was buried in the catt- 
combs of St. Saviour’s Church, Walcot, Bath 
on 10 July, lie married, first, on 26 Nor’ 
1800, Eliza Bridgman, second daughter of 
James Willyams of Carnonton, Cornwall 
(she died on 14 Fob. 1802) ; secondly m 
1806, while in the West Indies, Jane, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Ottley, and widow of Vafin- 
tine Home Ilorsford of Antigua (she died 
on 8 Sept. 1848) j and, thirdly, on 5 J M 
1847, at Bath, Anne, sister of Sir C. w! 
Flint, and. widow of Renr-admiral Fane 
The marquis leaving no issue, the mwquisate 
of Thomond and the earldom of Inekiquin 
bnoame extinct ; but the barony of Inck- 
quin devolved to the heir male, Sir Luciib 
O’Brien, hart., who becamo thirteenth Baron 
Inekiquin on 3 July 1866. 

[GonL. Mag. 1866, pt. ii. p. 193 ; Haidwicke’s 
Annual Biography, 1866, pp. 38-0; Cokajnes 
Complete Poorage, 1802, iv. 317 ; Bnrko's Dor- 
mant and Extinct Peerages, I860, p, 407, 
0’Byrno’s Naval Biogr. Diet. 1849, p. 1171.] 

G.0.B 

O’BRIEN, JAMES [BRONTERBE] 

S 805-1884), chartist, was born in 1806. 

is father, who was ‘an extensive wine 
and spirit merchant, as well as a tobacco 
manufacturer, in the county of Longford' 
(Gammaod), failed in business during James’s 
early boyhood, and ho was educated at the 
Edguwort list own school which had been pro- 
moted by Richard Lovell Edgeworth [q. v] 
lip was, however, able to proceed to Dublin 
University, where ho graduated B.A.inl829. 
IIo then went to London, and onlored as a 
law student at Gray’s Inn. Here he almost 
at onco became acquainted with Henry 
Hunt |q, v.] and William Oobhett [q. t.] 
In 1 834 Ilenry Hetkerington [q. v.J started 
the unstamped ‘Poor Man’s Guardian,’ and 
O’Brien became practically the real, though 
Iiotkoringlon was the nominal, editor. He 
also wrote in Iletberington’s ‘Poor Man’s 
Conservative,’ O'Brien used to sign his 
articles ‘ Bront erro,’ and afterwards called 
himself James Brontorre O’Brien. He seems 
at first to have adopted many of Cobbett’s 
opinions on tko national debt, currency, & c., 
but afterwards to have steadily developed 
idoas of his own. He read widely in the 
literature of the French revolution, publish- 
ing in 1886 a translation, with notes, of 
Buonarotti’s ‘History of Babeuf’s Con- 
spiracy,’ and in 1887 the first volume of a 
eulogistic ‘Life of Robespierre.’ By this time 
hie own opinions were strongly revolutionary 
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and socialistic, although he never adopted 
the name of socialist. He started in 1837 
i -g r onterre’s National Reformer,’ which soon 
ched, and in 1838 ‘The Operative,’ which 
came to an end in July 1839. 

From the beginning of the chartist move- 
ment O’Brien was one of the most prominent 
figures in it. lie was a delegate to the meet- 
ing in Palace Yard (17 Sept. 1838) which 
opened the campaign in London. lie was 
the best-informed man among the chartists at 
that time, and was generally hnown, after a 
nickname given by Feargus O’Connor [q.v.], as 
the ‘ schoolmaster.' When the ‘ chartist con- 
vention 'met in the spring of 1839, he repre- 
sented the chartists of Manchester and other 
places. In the earlier months of the con- 
vention he constantly advocated ‘ physical 
force.’ On 8 May 1 839, for instance, in pre- 
senting a draft ‘ Address to the People, he 
stated that ‘it was his intention to tell the 
people to arm without sajing so in so many 
words.’ Throughout 1839 he contributed vio- 
lent articles whichhesigncd to the ‘Northern 
Star.' But as the convention went on, and 
particularly afl or a tour as ‘ missionary ’ in 
various parts of the country, he gave more 
moderate advice. On 10 July 1839 lie carried 
in the convention a resolution against the 
proposed ‘ sacred month,’ or general strike, 
and it was on his motion that the convention 
dissolved itself (0 Sept. 1839). In conse- 
quence of the ‘Nevvport rising’ (November 
1839), a number of trials for sedition tookplace 
in the spring of 1840. O'Brien was acquitted 
(February 1840) at Newcastle on a charge 
of conspiracy, hut found guilty at Liverpool 
(April 1840) of seditious speaking. He was 
sentenced to eighteen months' imprisonment. 
Towards the end of his imprisonment both 
he and Feavgua O’Oonnor found means of 
communicating with the newspapers, and 
carried on a controversy as to the chartist 
policy at the genoral election, O’Oonnor ad- 
vocating and O’Brien condemning an active 
alliance with the tory party. 

Koleased in Soptembor 1811, O’Brien 
shortly afterwards uegan a series of bitter 
personal quarrels with Feargus O’Oonnor, 
whom ho afterwards callod the ‘ Dictator,’ 
and who called him the ‘ Starved Vipor.’ 
During the chartist struggle against the 
anti-corn law league he argued that free- 
trade would lower prices, and so incroase 
the proportion which the landlords, holders 
of consols, &c.,were ablo to appropriate from 
the national product. These views he ex- 
pounded at enormous length in the ‘ British 
Statesman,’ of which he was editor (June- 
December 1842). He opposed Feargus 
O’Connor’s land scheme from the beginning. 


In 1845 he was editor of the 1 National Re- 
former,’ in which he advocated ‘symbolic 
money ’ and ‘ banks of credit accessible to all 
classes ’ (Ganhase, p. 280). 

When the chartist convention met on 
4 April 1848, O’Brien was one of the dele- 
gates, and spoke strongly against physical 
force. He was, however, completely out of 
touch with the other delegates, and on 
9 April withdrew. 

After the fiasco of chartism in 1818, 
O'Brien was for a short time editor of 
‘Reynolds's Newspaper,’ but mainly lived by 
lecturing at the John Street Institute, and 
at the Eclectic Institute, Denmark Street, 
Soho, on his ‘ scheme of social reform,’ i.e. 
land nationalisation, the payment of the na- 
tional debt by the owners of property, Btate 
industrial loans, and sjinbolic currency. 
Between 1856 and 1859 he published odes 
to Lord Palmerston and Napoleon Bona- 
parte, and an elegy on Robespierre, ne was 
for the latter part of liis life extremely poor, 
andhis hooks were on several occasions seized 
for debt. In February 1862 Charles Brad- 
laugh lectured for the ‘Bronterre O’Brien 
Testimonial Fund.’ 

lie diod on 23 Dec. 1804. In 1885 a few 
of Ills disciples published a series of his news- 
paper articles in book form, under the title 
of ‘ The Rise, Progress, and Phases of Human 
Slavery.’ 

Bronterre O’Brien was the only prominent 
chartist who Bhowed himself in any way an 
original thinker. But his literary work, 
though sometimes eloquent, was always 
rambling and inaccurate, and he was a 
rancorous and impracticable politician. Ho 
had, however, a great power of attracting 
and preserving the affection of his personal 
followers, several of whom, though poor 
themselves, used to contributo regularly to 
his support in his later years, ne was mar*- 
ried, and had four children. 

[Gammage’s IliBl. of Chartism, 1854 j North- 
ern Star, 1887—48 ; Charter, 1839; TUco MSS. 
in Brit. Mas.] G. W. 

O'BRIEN, JAMES THOMAS (1792- 
1874), bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leigh- 
lin, bom at New Ross, co, Wexford, in Sep- 
tember 1792, was son of Michael Burke 
O’Brien, a corporation officor, with the title 
of deputy sovereign of New Ross, who died 
in 1 8*20. Ilis mother, Dorothy, was daughter 
of Thomas Kough, The fatlior, who came 
originallyfi'oin Glare, wasdescended, although 
himself a protestant, from a Roman catholic 
branch of the great O’Brien family, which 
had been deprived of its property by the 
penal laws ; he was well educated, but more 
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imprudent than provident. The son was 
educated, at the endowed school of New 
Ross, and entered Trinity Collage, Dublin, 
as a pensioner in November 1810. A. portion 
of the cost of his education was defrayed by 
the borough of Now Ross; in September 
1826 he refunded the amount— 116^.— and 
was voted the freedom of the borough and a 
gqld box, O’Brien obtained a scholarship 
at Trinity College in 1 818, graduated B.A., 
and took the gold modal in 1818. lie was 
especially distinguished in mathematics, in 
1820 obtained a fellowship, and taking holy 
orders, was created D.D. in 1830. lie was 
one of the six Dublin University preachers 
from 1828 till 1843, and became Archbishop 
Xing’s lecturer in 1833, when the divinity 
school in the university was thoroughly re- 
organised. . . , 

O'Brien maintained through life strongly 
evangelical views. lie was well road in the 
work's of the reformers and their opponents, 
and in those of Bishop Butler and the Deist s. 
Cn 1829 and 1830 his university sermons on 
the reformation doctrino of justification by 
faith became, when published m 1833, a 
standard work. As Archbishop Xing a lectu- 
rer, he lectured on 1 The Evidences of Reli- 
gion, with a special reference to bcepticai 
and Infidel Attempts to invalidate thorn, 
and the Socinisn Controversy.’ Resigning 
his fellowship in 1838, he became yioaroi 
Clonderhorka, ltuphoe, but. removed in 1837 
to the vicarage of Arboe, Armagh, wluoh lie 
hold till 1841. On 0 Nov. 1841 be was nomi- 
nated dean of Cork, and instituted on 5 Jan. 
1842. On 9 March in tho sumo year lie was 
raised ky the prime minister, Sir Robert 
Peel, to the bishopric of the uuited dtocesos 
of Ossory, Ferns, and Leigkliu. _ . 

O’Brien was a daily worshipper in his 
cathedral, hut he seldom preached or spoke 
except at the meetings oft be church educa- 
tion society, of which lie was an native chum- 
pion. Naturally opposed to tlio Oxford move- 
ment, ho did what he could to stem its uu- 
vance in sermons and writings bolwcen 1840 
and 1880, Iu 1850 appeared his ‘Tracla- 
riauism: its present State, and theonly Safe- 
guard against it.’ To the disestablishment of 
the Irish okurch O’Brien opposed a well-sus- 
tained resistance, and Archbishop Trench 
acknowledged muoh aid from hie advice m 
the course of the struggle. "When disosla- 
WiBliment camo, O’Brieu helped to reorganise 
the church, and moderated the seal or Ms 
evangelical frisndB in their efforts to revise 
the prayer-book i n accordance with 1 heir own 
predilections. O’Brien died at 49 Thurloe 
Square, London, 12 Dec. 1874, and was buried 
in the ohurohyard of St. Canice’s Cathedral, 


Kilkenny. On 19 Dec. Archbishop Trench 
described him, when addressing the dergyof 
the diocese assembled to elect a successor in 
the see, as a fit representative of the ideal 
ilurfp reTpuyavos, i.e. the philosopher’s four- 
square man, able to resist attack from what- 
ever quarter made, and his successor, Dr. 
Robert Gregg, in his primary charge, spoke of 
O’Brien’s' unvnryin£consistency,oahnjudge- 
ment, and chastened self-restraint.’ Ilia per- 
sonal appearance was dignified and imposing. 

lie married in 1836 Ellen, second daughter 
of Edward Pennofnthor, lord chief justice of 
Ireland, by whom he lmd eight Bans and five 
daughters. 

O’Brien’s chief work, 1 An Attempt to ex- 
plain the Doctrine of Justification by Faith 
only, in Ten Sermons,’ 1 833, was long popular; 
2nd ed. 1862, 3rd cd. 1863, 4t,hed, 1877, and 
6th ed. 1886. Hie primary and second charges, 
1812 and 1845, published iu London, and 
directed in great part against Tractarianism, 
each wont to two or tlirco editions, and the 



of our Biassed Lord,’ which ware re-pub- 
lished in 1873 with n ‘ Plea from the Bible 
and the Biblo alone for the Doctrine of 
Baptismal llegGnoratiou.' 

Among other works woro : 1. ‘The Expe- 
diency ol rest oring at this Time to the Ohurch 
her Synodical Powers considered,’ 1843. 2, 
‘Tho Ohurch in Ireland : ourDuty in regard to 
its Defonco,’ 1800. 8. ‘The Case of the Esta- 
blished Church i n Ireland,’ with app., 1867-8 ; 
3rd ed. 1888. 4. ‘ The Disestablishment and 
Disondowmentof tbelriskBranck of IhtfOin- 
tod Ohurch considered,’ 1800 ; three editions. 

rrrivnto information; Carroll’s Memoir of 
J. T. O’Brien, D.D., 1875, with portrait, nomr- 
wbat hostile; Newman's Justification, 1838, 
■nrof, ; lllnutr, London Nows, 1875, ri.vi.23 ;Meu 
of the Time, 1872„p. 721 ; Webb's Compendium 
of Irish Biography, 1873, p. 371 ; Cottons Fasti, 
1847, i. 199. ii- 290-1.] G. C. B. 

O’BRIEN; .TO TIN (d 1767), Irish catholio 
prelate, was vicaiygencral of the united dio- 
ceses of Cork, Oloynej and Rosa . I n audience 
of 10 Dec. 1747 Pope Benedict XIV approved 
the separation of Cork and Oloyue, which 
had boon hold in union since 1429, and the 

appointment of O’Brien to the .bishopric of 

Clonic and Rose. Hie brief was dated 10 .Tan. 
1747-8. He died, according to Brady. m 
1787, when he was succeeded m his see By 
Matthew MnoKcnna (Episcopal SmemW 
ii. 99). Martin stales, ho weyer, that O Bnra 
was bishop of Cloyne and RoBS'from 1748to 

^To him is generally attributed, though oa 
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BOinewhat doubtful authority, the authorship 
of ‘Focaloir Gaoidkilge-Sax-Bk6arla, or an 
Irisli-Eoglish Dictionary. Whereof tho Irish 
mrthatkbeen compiled not only from various 
tish. vocabularies, particularly that of Mr. 
Edvard Lbuvd, but also from a great variety 
of the best Irish manuscripts now extant, 
especially those that have been composed 
from the ninth and tenth centuries down to 
the sixteenth, besides those of the lives of 
St. Patrick and St. Brigit, written in the 
sixth and seventh centuries’ (anon.), Paris, 
1768, 4to ; and again Dublin, 1832, 8vo, edited 
bv Robert Daly, with the assistance of Michael 
licQinty. In the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, there is a copy of the first edition, 
with manuscript notes by Peter O’Connell ; 
and another copy, with marginal notes chiefly 
in the handwriting of Maurice O’Gorman and 
Charles Vallancoy, is preserved in the British 
Museum (EgertonMS. 87). Tho ‘Dictionary’ 
is chiefly compiled from the vocabularies of 
Michael O’Clery [q. v.], Richard Plunkett 
[q. v.], and Edmund Lliuyd [q. v,], hut wants 
thousands of words still existing in the written 
and living language. The preface to the work 
is a learned discourse on the antiquity of the 
Ibemo-Celticlangungennd its affinity to other 
tongues, and the remarks which precede each 
letter Of the alphabet are valuable. Much 
curious genealogical and historical informa- 
tion is scattered through the work. 

The bishop edited 1 Monil a Pasloralio et 
Statute Ecclesiaatica, pro unilia Diceceaibus 
CloynenaietRossensi. Inquibuselc. Lecta, 
acceptata, ot promulgate in Oonvontibus Olori 
Ssecularis et Regularis uiriusque Dicecesis, 
habitis Anno Domini 1706,’ sine looo, 1769, 
16mo, pp. 96 (of. Mamin, Privately Printed 
Boolm, 2nd ed. p. 666). 

He also wrote 1 A Oritico -Historical 
Dissertation concerning the Autieut Irish 
Laws, or National Customs, called Gavel- 
Hind, and Thanistry, or Senior Government,’ 
2parts, Dublin, 1774-6, 8vo,formingnumbers 
3 and 4 of Vallaucey’s ‘ Oollectonoa de Rebus 
Hiberuiois.' O'Brion’s dissertation was pub- 
lished by Vallaucey ns if he were himself tho 
author of it (of. O'Donoyan, Irish Orammr, 
Introd. p. lviii n). 

[O’Curry’s Cat. of Irish MSS. in Brit. Mus. 
p. 73; O’Reilly’s Irish Writers, p. 232; James 
Scurry’s Review of Irish Grammurs and Dic- 
tionaries, p, 82, in vol. xv. of Transactions of 
Royal 'Irish Acad. ; Oat. of Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin; Vallanooy's Grammar of the 
Ibsrno-Celtio or Irish Language, 1773, p. 8.] 

T. C. 

O’BRIEN, Sib LUCIUS HENRY 
(d, 1796), Irish politician, a member of ft 
younger branch of the O’Briens, oarla of 


Thomond and of Inckiquin, was the eldest 
son of Sir Edward O’Brien (d. 1766), second 
baronet of Dromolnnd, co, Clare, who repre- 
sented Clare in the Irish House of Commons 
for thirty years, by his wife Marv, daughter 
of Hugh Hiakmnn of Eenloe. lie entered 
arliament in 1763 as member for Ennis 
orougk, and in the same year Bignalised 
himself by a remarkable speech describing 
the condition of the country, which is largely 
quoted by Mr. Lecky ( History of England, 
iv, 320). lie formed a friendship with Charles 
Lucas (1713-1771) [q. v.], the Irish patriot, 
and soon became a prominent member of 
the popular party. ‘ By means of a rational 
understanding and very extensive and ac- 
curate commercial information he acquired 
a considerable degree of public reputation, 
though his language was bad — his address 
miserable and his figure and action unmean- 
ing and whimsical — yet, as his matter was 
generally good, his reasoning sound, and his 
conduct frequently spirited and independent, 
he was attended towith respect, nnd in return 
always conveyed considerable information’ 
(Babiunoton, Historic Memoirs, i. 213-14). 

In 1766 he succeeded his father as third 
baronet of Dromoland; in March of the 
following year he was placed at the head of 
a committee to prepare and introduce a bill 
making the judges’ offices tenable guamdiu 
so bene yesserint, and not as heretofore in 
Ireland during the king’s pleasure. The hill 
was passed, but did not receive the assent of 
the English privy council until 1782. In 
1708 O’Brien contested his father’s seat, co. 
Clare, at the cost of 2,0001. ( Charlemont 
Papers, i. 119) ; he was elected, and repre- 
sented the county until 1776, when he was 
returned for Ennis. Hugh Dillon Massy, 
however, one of the members for Claro, being 
unseated, O’Brien was returned in his stead, 
and chose to sit for the county, ne now 
busied kimsolf with endeavours to remove 
tho restrictions on trade between England 
and Ireland, and made frequent speeches on 
the subjoct in parliament in opposition to the 
government; hut his speeches lacked lucidity, 
and' his audience were said to he seldom the 
wiser for them. He visited England in 
1778-9 in pursuance of the same object. Jn 
the same year he reported to the lord 
lieutenant on the state of cm Clare, end was 
one of the first to urge tho arming of the 
militia to meet the expected invasion of Ire- 
land. Following the lead of Charlemont, he 
headed the volunteer movement in Clare, and 
took an active part in the agitation for Irish 
legislative independence. In 1780 lie led the 
opposition to the government in the matter 
of tho import, duties between Portugal 
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and Ireland, and in 1782 he supported 
Grattan's motion for an address to the king 
in faTOur of legislative independence. 

In spite of his advocacy of the popular 
cause, O’Brien was defeated at Clare in 1788 
by an unknown man (si. i. 110); he was, 
however, returned for Tuam, which he repre- 
sented until 1790. In 1787 ho was sworn a 
privy councillor, and appointed clerk of the 
crown and hanaper in the high court of 
chancery. lie took a prominent part in the 
debates on Pitt’s proposals for removing the 
restrictions on Irish trade, and also on tho 
regency question of 1788, In 1700 ho was 
returned for Ennis, and he represented it 
until his death. In 1791 he moved a reso- 
lution for the more satisfactory trying of 
election petitions, andhis last recorded speech 
in parliament was made in March oi the 
same year on the subject of India trade. 
Arthur Young [q. ■ v.] acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to (/Brian, at whose house ho 
stayed, and who was indefatigable in pro- 
curing materials Ibr Young's 1 Tour in Ireland 
O’Brien died on 16 Jan. 1795 nt Dromoland. 

lie married, on 26 May 1768, Niehola, 
daughter of Robert French of Monivoa Castle, 
co. Galway. By her he had six daughters and 
five sons, of whom the eldest, Edward, suc- 
ceeded him, and became the fathor of Wil- 
liam Smith O’Brien [q, v.], and of Edward 
O’Brien [q. v,] 

[Becky’s Hist, of England, vol. iv. passim ; 
Sir Jonah Barrington's Historic Mmnoirs, passim ; 
Chorlemont Papers in nist. MSS. Comm. Hop, 
Appendix; O’Donoghna’s Hist. Mom. of tho 
O’Briens, pp. 805-447; Lodpo’s Poorago, ed. 
Archdall, ii. 45 ; LascolLes’a Libor Mnnornm 
Hibern. ; O’Hart's Irish Podigroos, od, 1887, i. 
170 ; dent. Mag. 1706, i. 170; Burke's Poorago 
and Baronetage ; Official Eetnrns of Members of 
Pari,; Webb’s Compendium of Irish Biograjdiy.] 

O’BRIEN, MATTHEW (1814-1866), 
mathematician, was born at Ennis in 1814, 
the son of Matthew O’Brien, M.D. lie 
entered Gonville and Oaius Oollogo, Cam- 
bridge, as a scholar in 1834, and graduated 
third wrangler in the mathematical tripos of 
1838 (M. A. 1841). He became junior fellow 
of his college in 1840, but resigned his fel- 
lowship in the followin g year, lie was mode- 
rator in the mathematical tripos for 1848 and 
1841. He was lecturer in practical astro- 
nomy in the Royal Military Acadomy, Wool- 
wich, from 10 Jan. 1849 till his death, and 
professor of natural philosophy and astro- 
nomy in King's College, London, from 
8 March 1844 to 17 Aug, 1864. IIo diod 
in Petit M6nage, Jersey, on 22 Aug. 1866. 

He was the author of two elementary text- 


hooks— on ‘Differential Calculus’ (18421 

on ‘ Plane Co-ordinate Geometry’ (18441 t 
the former of these he makes exclusive use of 
the method of limits. n 6 published ‘ Sola 
tions to the Senate-House Problems for 1844 
‘ Lectures on Natural Philosophy,’ aivm 


‘ "‘^owgnipuieMBciencf.’ 

(1862). Ho also wrote some tracts onmathe 
matieal questions connected with astronomy 
in which he claimed a certain latitude in tie 
symbolic uso of divergent series. 

[O'Brien’s Works ; information kindly sop. 
phed by Dr. Vonn; Qont. Mag. 1856, ii. 661 1 

C. P 


O'BRIEN, MURROUGII, first Eabi, or 
Tiiomoot) and first Banos Inohiquin Id 
1651), lineal descendant of Brian (Boroimhej 
[q. v.], king of Ireland, was third or fourth 
son of Tur lough O’Brien, lord of Thomond 
(d. 1 628), and Raglmailt, daughter of John 
MecNanwa. On tho death of his brother 
Conor O’Brien [q. v.], in 1639, he succeeded’ 
by cusLoin of tanistry to the lordship of 
Thomond and the chieftainship of the Dal 
Oais. Conor had made a vain endoavour to 
divert the succession to his children by his 
socond wife, Ellon, sister of James Fitzjohn 
Fitzgerald, fourteenth earl of Desmond, and 
there had been, in consequence, much dis- 
sension between the brothers. 

O'Brien’s first atop on attaining the chief- 
tainship was to join Con O’Neill [q.v.jaml 
Manus O’Donnell [a, v.] in a confederacy 
against the English government. Their 
scheme, howevor, was frustrated by the vigi- 
lance of Sir William Brercton; and on the 
arrival shortly aft erwards of Sir Anthony St. 
Legev as viceroy, O’Brien expressed a wish to 
parley with him. Early in 1641 O'Brien met 
tho lord-deputy at Limerick. Conditions of 
peace and submission were propounded to 
him ; hut, as those included the restriction of 
his authority to the west of the Shannon, 
and other stipulations affecting his clan 
as well as himself, he asked time for de- 
liberation. IIo mado, however, no difficulty 
about acknowledging Ilenry YIII as his sove- 
reign or renouncing tiio supremacy of the 
pope, and was represented in the parliament 
which in that year conferred on Henry the 
title of king of Ireland. On the adjournment 
of the parliament to Limerick on 16 Feb. 
1542, he repaired thither. The recent sub- 
mission of Con O’Neill in December 1641 
oxercised a profound effect upon him, and he 
not only consented to the curtailment of bis 
authority to the west of tho Shannon, but 
expressed his intention of personally renew- 
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ins his submission to Henry, promising for 
himself and his followers to live and die his 
i true) faithful, and obedient servants.’ He 
appeared to St. Leger ‘ a very sobre man, 
and very like to coutynewe your Majesties 
trewe subjects; ’ and Henry, gratified by 
his submission, expressed his intention of 
conferring on him some title of honour, 
together with a grant of all the suppressed 
religious houses in his country. 

tWo was some difficulty in reconciling 
the Irish succession by tanistry with that of 
primogeniture ; but it was finally conoluded 
that O’Brien himself should be created Earl 
of Thomond for life, the title to revert after 
his death, not to his eldest son, who was 
created Baron of Inchiquin, but to his nephew 
Donough, created at the same time Baron of 

tag" problem clearly demonstrated Itlcnry’s 
intention to proceed in the reconquest of Ire- 
land by conciliatory methods, if possible; he 
hoped that time would bring with it a prac- 
tical reconciliation of the laws and customs 
of the two countries. On the adjournment of 
the parliament to Trim (12 to 21 June 1612), 
O’Brien repaired thither with his nephew 
Donough, ‘ both honestly accompanied and 

S lled,' and attended the lord-deputy to 
l, where he remained for three or four 
days. At his own request he was included 
in the commission for the suppression of the 
religious houses in Thomond, and in tho 
following year visited England. Owing to 
the general dearth of money in Ireland, St. 
Leger was obliged to lend him, for his journey, 
1001. in harp-groats, i.e. in ponce. He arrived 
at court, accompanied by Ulic de Burgh, first 
earl of Clanricarde.in June 1648, andfbaving 
venewod his submission, lie was, on Sunday, 
1 July, created Earl of Thomond. Tho ex- 
penses of his installation were defrayed by 
Henry, who also, for his ‘ hotter satisfaction,’ 
granted him a house and lands in Dublin for 
Lis entertainment during his attendance on 
parliament. 

After a brief sojourn in London O'Brien 
returned to Ireland. The honours conferred 
upon him were followed hy beneficial results. 
He had, of course, his quarrels with his neigh- 
bours, the Burkes and Munster Geraldines, 
and more than onco his attitude threatened 
the general peace. But ho had a sincere 
regard for St. Leger, and a word from him 
was sufficient to control him. lie accom- 
anied St, Leger to the water's edge at his 
eparture in April 1646, and was one of those 
who welcomed him ou his return in 1660. 
He died in the following year and wns suc- 
ceeded hy his nephew Donough, who sur- 
rendered his patent, and wns granted a new 


one on 7 Nov. 1652, conferring the title on 
him and the heirs mole of his body. He did 
not long enjoy the honour, being Wiled in 
April 1568 by hia brother Donnell, called Sir 
Donnell, who had married hiscousin,a daugh- 
torof Murrough O’Brien. The earldom passed 
to Conor O'Brien, third earl [q. v.], Donogh’s 
eldest son, by Helen Butlov, youngest daugh- 
ter of Piers, eighth earl of Ormonde. 

[O’Donoghue’B Historical Memoirs of the 
O'Briens; 8tate Papers, Ireland, Hen. YHI 
(printed); Annals of tho Pour Masters, cd. 
O'Donovan; Ware’s Itorum Hibermearuin An* 
nales; Annals of Look 06, ed. Hennessy ; Lodge's 
Peerage, ed. Archdnll, vol. ii.] R. D. 

OBRIEN, MURROUGH, first Earn of 
iNOiiiQinN and sixth Baron Inokiqtjin 
(1614-1674), known in Irish tradition as 
Murchadh na atoithean, or ' of the conflagra- 
tions,’ was eldest son of Dermod, fifth baron 
of Inchiquin, by Ellen, eldest daughter of Sir 
Edmond Fitzgerald of Oloyne. His grand- 
father and namesake was killed in July 
1697 at tho passage of the Erne, fighting for 
Quean Elizabeth. An inquisition taken after 
the death of hta father implies that Inchiquin 
was horn in September 1614. Ilia wardship 
wns given to Patrick Fitzmnurice, and tho cus- 
1 ody of his property to Sir William St. Leger 
fq. v.], lord president of Munster, whose 
daughter he married. He had a special livery 
of his lands in 1636, and afterwards went to 
si udy war in the Spanish service in Italy. He 
returned in 1689, and prudently yielded to 
Wentworth’s high-handed scheme for the 
colonisation of Clare. In a letter to Went- 
worth Charles took notice of this, and 
directed that ho should not ‘in course of 
plantation have the fourth part of his lands 
in that county taken from him as from the 
otherthenativesthere’ (Lodge). On2 April 
1640 he was made vice-president of Munster, 
and sat as a peer in tne parliament which 
Strafford held that year. 

The great Irish rebellion began on 28 Oct. 
1 641 , and in December Inchiquin accompanied 
the president in an expedition against the 
Leinster rebels who were harassing Water- 
ford and Tipperary. All the prisoners taken in 
a fight near Oarrick-on-Suir wore executed 
by martial law (Carte, Ormonde, i. 264). 
In April 1642, during the siege of Cork by 
Muskerry with four thousand men, Inchi- 
quin, ‘ one of the young and noble-spirited 
commanders,’ led a sally of two troops of 
horse and three hundred musketeers, which 
broke up the Irish camp for a time. Mus- 
korry left baggage and provisions behind, 
and inchiquin was able to ship guns and to 
take two castles on the west side of Cork 
harbour which had aunoyed the navigation 
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(Lismore Tapers, v, 44; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
5tli llep. p. 346). St. Leger died on 2 July, 
and Inchiquin beoarae the legal governor of 
Munster, as he announced to the lords jus- 
tices before the end of the month (Came* 
letter 9.5). Dai id, first earl of Barrymore, 
■was associated with him in the civil govern- 
ment, but died ou Michaelmas day. Alex- 
ander, lord Forbes, with Hugh Peters [q . v.] 
as his chaplain, landed at Kinsale early, in 
July with forces provided by adventurers in 
Rngland; but he paid no altenLionto Inclii- 
quin’s request for help, and ho effected 
nothing. On 20 Aug. Inchiquin, accompanied 
by Barrymore, Kinalmeaky, and Braghill 

S dee Botle, RoqdH) Bahon Biioaiin.L, and 
irst Eabe or Orrery], with only two thou- 
sand foot and four hundred horse, overthrow 
General Barry at Liscarrol with seven thou- 
sand foot and fifteen hundred horse ; but lie 
lacked means to improve his victory, though 
seven hundred are stud to have fallen on one 
side and only twelve on I ho othcri lie was 
himself wounded in the head and hand. 

Richard Boyle, Qrst earl of Cork fq.v.J 
and his sons did much to preservo the 
counties of Cork and Waterford, and Incki- 
qnin co-operated with thorn, hut not cor- 
dially. Tho difficulty was to support an army 
on any terms. In November 10 12 Inchiquin 
seized all the tobacco in tho hands of the 
patentees at Cork, Yougkal, and ICinsalo 
(Sarint, Hist, of Cork, i.1-12; I 'ou;,hal Council- 
Book, p. 223), and no compensation was 
paid until after the Restoration. The cattle 
and corn in iho districts under lus control 
ware taken of course. Tlio king had no 
money to give, and the parliament had neither 
time to attend to Ireland nor money to 
entrust to unsafe hands. Inchiquin gavo a 
commission to the commandant at Yougkal as 
early as 20 July 10 12to execute martial law 
there upon both soldiers and civilians, and 
his dealings with tho town are recorded in 
the ‘ Council Book.’ Tlio raw material of 
soldiers was abundant, for flglil iug was now 
the only industry ; but tbero were no means 
of paying thorn, Yet the parliament sent 
mon to Ireland without arms, for no purpose, 
wrote Inchiquin to Ormonde, ‘unless it lie 
to plot that these men shall with jftwbouos 
kill so many rebels’ (Carte, letter 118). At 
tho end of May 1643 ha took tho field with 
four thousand foot and four hnndred horse, 
hut could only threaton Kiltnallock, ‘for 
wantof provisions and monoy for the officers,’ 
and ho begged Cork to lend or borrow SOOf. 
for victualling Youghal (Smith, ii. 142). 
While threatening ICinsalo himself, ha sent 
ono detachment as far as Tralee, who 
had to subsist on a country then in Irish 


hands. Another small force was sent t 
Fermoy, but suffered o crushing de“ 10 
Castlelyons on 4 June from a body 
under Castlokaven, who had been 
sent by tho Kilkenny confederation 
haven, Memoirs, p. 40). 

Muskerry threatened the county of Water 
ford, and Inchiquin, according to his n w „ 
account, intrigued with him until he was in 
a position to fight . The Irish leader offered 
to sporo Youghal and its district if Oapnn 
quin and Liemoro surrendered at once ■ other 
wise he would burn both places. By’ a ma- 
ture of threats and promises Inchiquin in- 
duced him to say that he would ‘withdrew if 
Oappoquin and Lismore wore not taken by a 
certain day. Untlltlmt. dal ehadpassedhe was 
not to ho atf acked. Inchiquin had bo garri- 
soned Oappoquin as to mako it safe for a 
much longer time, and Cork’s castle of Lis- 
more was also well prepared. The situation 
was maintained with lit! le sincerity on cither 
shlo until Cork liimsolf landed with orders 
from Oharlos to promote a truce. Active 
host ill l ms censed, and Muskerry, who had 
been outwitted, tried to he oven with Inohi- 
quin by telling tho kmg that he designed to 
botrny tho two towns to tho Irish— a state- 
ment without foundation. ‘If evpr,’ he 
wrote to an officer who had been present 
during tho whole period, ‘I did anythin re- 
wards tho defence of Munster againstthe 
Irish, this was what I had cause to brae of’ 
(Carte, letters 300, 317). 

Tho cessation of avms for a year, which 
Orinomlo, at tho king’s command, concluded 
with the confederates on 16 Sept. 1643, was 
formally approved by Inchiquin in a docu- 
ment which ho signed along with Clan- 
ricarde and many other porsons of distinc- 
tion (ib. 172), but ho did not think it really 
favourable lo the ennso of tho Irish pro- 
tostaiits. The immodiato result was that a 
great part of tho forco under his orders was 
sent to serve tho king in England, two regi- 
ments being assigned t o II opt on in Sussex (ib. 
232) and the rest soattered under various 
leaders. Eight hundred of Inchiouin’s mon, 
described as ‘native Irish robels, landed at 
Woymoutk, undorkis brother Henry(Wnm!- 
r.oOKE, Memorials, p. 80, where the brothers 
are confounded), and some wore hanged as 
such, though their old general was by that 
time sorving tho parliament (ib. p. 95). His 
own reghnont of horse wont over before the 
cessation, and was present before Gloucester 
in August and September, but did little except 
plunder tho country ( Somers Tracts, v. 836). 

Inchiquin went, to Oxford early in Fe- 
bruary 1013-4, his main object being to get 
the king’s commission as president of Muu- 


‘eat near 
of horse 
specially 
(Castle- 
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ter t u t a formal promise had already been 
-; Te n to Jerome, earl of Portland, who re- 
ceived a patent for life on 1 March. Or- 
monde was against slighting a main who had 
done great service in Ireland for the sake of 
one «ia had done nothing 1 at all j but his 
advice was negloetod, and Inchiquin was 
dismissed with fair words. He had a warrant 
from the king for an earldom, but this he 
forbore to use. He left Oxford after a stay 
of about a fortnight, apparently in tolerable 
humour, but it was soon known in Ireland 
that he cnme discontented from court (Carte, 
letters 280, 258). What he saw at Ox- 
ford was not likely to raise his estimate 
of the king’s power ; and in any ease the par- 
liament were masters of the sea, and the 
only people who could help the pvotostants 
of Munster. A visit to Dublin on his way 
did not change his opinion, and in July ho 
and his officers urged tho king, in a formal 
address, to make poaee with Ilia parliament. 
At the same time they called upon the 
houses to furnish supplies for prosecuting 
the war against tho Irish (Oatkee, i. 61 3 ; 
RrsnwoETH, Hist. Collections, v. 918). In 
November 1042 Incliiquin had told Ormonde 
that he was no roundhead, and in August 1045 
he assured his brother-in-law, Michael Boyle 

S . v.], the future primato and chancellor, 
at he would waive all dopendonco on the 
parliament if ho could aeo safety for the pro- 
testants by any other means (Oabtd, letter 
407) j and betweon these datos ho made 
many appeals to Ormondo not to desert the 
protestants for an Irish allianoo, exposing 
the ' apparent pvacl ice of the Irish papists to 
extirpate the protestant religion, which I 
am able to demonstrate and convince them 
of, if it were to any purpose to aoouso them 
of anything’ ( Clarendon State Papers, ii. 
168, 170, 173). In June 1044 he was going 
to England, but Ormondo advised him to 
wait until he had cleared himself from Mus- 
ketry’s charges about the Cappoquin busi- 
ness ( Clarendon Cal. i. 250). During the 
next few weeks be edged away both from 
the confederate catholics and from Ormonde, 
and on 25 Aug. 1644 be informed the latter 
that a parliamentary ship bad reached 
Youglml, that the town bad embraced that 
cause, and that he should have to do the 
same j and he entreated him to put himself 
at the head of the protest ant interest (ii, ; 
Youglml Council-Booli, p, 247). In August 
Inchiquin expelled nearly all tho Homan 
catholics from Cork, Youghnl, and Kinsale j 
and they were allowed to take only as much 
property as they could carry on their persons. 
‘All the Irish inhabitants ’ aro the words 
used by this chief of tho O’Briens {Clarendon 


State Papers, ii. 171 ; Rtjsiiworth. v. 290 ; 
Gilbert, Confederation and War , ii. 235). 

The English parliament made Inchiquin 
president of Munster, and he continued to 
act without reference to Portland or to Or- 
monde, who was the king’s lord-lieutenant. 
Receiving no supplies from England, he 
managed to keep tho garrisons together, and, 
although he had opposed the general armi- 
stice, was forced to make a truce with the 
Irish in the winter of 1 644-5. The siege of 
Duncannon Fort, which Lord Esmond held 
for the parliament, was nevertheless pro- 
ceeded with ; and at its surrender, on 18 March 
1 615-6, it was found that Esmond had been 
acting under Inchiquin’s directions, although 
the fort is not in Munster (j b. iv. 186). The 
truco expired 10 April 1 645, and Oastloliavon 
at once invaded Munster with six thousand 
men, reducing most of the dotached strong- 
holds easily, capturing Inchiqnin’s brother 
Henry , and ravaging the country to the walla 
of Cork. Incliiquin was aclivB, but too weak 
to do much ; and on 10 April Cnsfclehaven 
came before Youglial, which was valiantly 
defended by Broghill. The latter took the 
offensive oarly in May with his cavalry, and 
won a battle noar Cabtlolyons. Incliiquin 
sent in many supplies by sea from Cork, in 
which ho had the help of Vice-admiral 
Cvowther’s squadron ; a larger convoy was 
sent by the parliament after Naseby, and in 
Sept ember Broghill, who had been to England 
fox help, finally relieved the placo. At tho 
end of tho year Inchiquin inducod his kins- 
man, Barnabas O'Brien, sixth earl of Thomond 
[a. v.], to admit parliamentary troops into 
Bunratty Costlo, near Limerick, but it was 
retaken in the following July (Risttooini, 
Embassy in Inland, p. 19D. 

On 5 Jan. 1645-6 the English House of 
Commons voted that Ireland should he 
governed by a single person, and on the 21st 
that that person should bePliilip Sidney, lord 
Lisle [q, v,], who had already seen service 
in tli&t country (Rushwobtb, vi, 248). Or- 
monde's treaty with the confederate catholics, 
to which Inchiquin was no party, was rati- 
fied on 29 July, hut was denounced by 
Rimiecini and tho clergy adhering to him. 
It had, however, the effect of checking active 
warfare in Munster. Lisle did not land at 
Cork until March 1640-7 (WinTiaooia), p, 
289), when he brought money, arms, and a 
considerable body of men. lie did little or 
nothing, and, his appointment expiring in 
April, Inchiquin produced his own commis- 
sion under the great seal of England, and 
declined to acknowledge any other. 1 The 
officers of the army pronounced in their old 
leader’s favour and amusing details of the 
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proceedings are given by Ballings (Gilbert, 
Confederation and, War, iv, 19). Brogkill 
opposed Inchiquin, but Admiral Orowtker 
took his part, and Lisle was not sorry to get 
away on any terms. Inchiquin remained 1 in 
entire possession of the command, and in 
greater reputation than ho was before ’ (Cla- 
rendon, Hitt. bk. xi. § 2). IIo reported to 
parliament in person on 7 May, and received 
the thanks of the House of Commons 
(Whithlooke, p. 213), 

Inchiquin now proceeded to reconquer 
the districts which Oasllohnven had overrun, 
Cappoquin and Dromaua, against wliieh he 
had cherished designs since 1612 ( Lismore 
Papers, v. Ill), were easily taken. There 
was a little fighting at Uungarvan, and. 
twenty English redcoats, who had deserted 
to the Irish, were hanged; but on Lho whole 
Incliiquin’a men thought him too lenient 
(Rushworth, vi. 480). This was early in 
May, and he took the field again at mid- 
summer. On 12 Aug. he roporlod loLen- 
tliall that he had takon many ensiles and 
vast quantities of cattle. A detachment 
crossed tho Shannon, and B unrat ty was 
burned by its garrison, though it had token 
the confederate catholics much pains to win, 
1 We stormed and burned tho abbey of Adore, 
held by the rebels, where four friars were 
burned and three took prisoners’ (ib. vii. 
788). On 12 Sept, he attacked the rock of 
Cashel, the strong position of which had 
tempted many persons of both sexes to take 
refuge upon it, with their valuables. Failing 
to make a breach with his guns, Inchiquin 
piled up turf against the wall of the en- 
closure and set fire to it. It was tho dry 
season, and the heat disabled the defenders, 
who wore crowded within a narrow space. 
Tho rock was carried by assault, and no 
quarterwas given to any one. About thirty 
priests and friars were among the slain. 
According to Ludlow ( Memoirs , i. 92) throe 
thousand were slaughtered, ‘ the priests being 
taken even from under the altar/ According 
to Father Sail, who was a native of Oasliel, 
Inchiquin donned tho avcliiepiscopal mitre 
(MtJErnY, Cromwell in Ireland, App, p, 6). 

At tho boginning of November, tearing a 
juncture between the Munster chief and tho 
victorious Michael Jones [q. v.], the con- 
federate catholics sent Taafe into the county 
of Cork with six thousand foot and twolvo 
hundred horse. Inchiquin at once returned 
from Tipperary, leaving a garrison in Oakir, 
and came up with the invader at tho hill of 
Knocknanuss, about three miles east of 
ICanturk. In a curious loltar (Meehan, 
Confed, of Kilkenny, p. 202) he 'offered to 
forego all advantage of ground, trusting to 


Ike goodness of his cause, and to fitrkt 
the open, although his force was inferior 
No answer wasgiven, and Inchiquin attacked 
with complete success on 18 November 
Taafe lost two-thirds of his men and nearly 
all his arms, while the victor had only about 
150 killed. Inchiquin received the thanks 
of parliament, and was voted 1,000/. to buy 
horses ; but ho was already distrusted (IttsH 
WORTH, vii. 800, 910 ; Confederation and 
War, vii. 350 ; Rinuocini, p. 336 ; Wan of 
Ireland, p. 72). J 

For a, time Inchiquin was master of the 
south of Ireland, and no one dared meet him 
in the field. At tho beginning of February 
1647-8 he took Garrick with a small force 
threatened Waterford, and levied contribu- 
tions to the walls of Kilkenny (Rinuocihi 
pp. 367-78). IIo returned to Cork at the 
end of the month, and porsuaded his officers 
1o sign a remonstrance to the Ilouse of Com- 
mons as to its neglect of the Munster army 
(Reshwobtii, vii. 1041). This was received 
27 March, and it was at Aral decided to send 
throo members to confer wiLk the discon- 
tented general ; but on 14 April came news 
that lie had actually declared for the kino (fi. 
vii. 1060 ; Itaruccisn, p. 380). The tbreemem- 
hers wore rocalled, all commissions made to 
Inchiquin rcvolcod, and officers and soldiers 
forbidden to obey him. IIo managed to keep 
his army together, while insisting on the 
necessity for Ormonde’s return to Ireland, 
and evon sent an officer to Edinburgh with 
a proposal for joining tho Scots with six 
thousand mou ( Thurloe State Papers, i. 98). 
Cork, Kinwile, Youghal, Baltimore, Castle- 
haven, Oooklmven, and Uungarvan were in 
his hands, and ho so forlillod these harbours 
that no parliamentary ship could anchor in 
any ono of them (Garth, letter 676). In 
spite of llinuccini, he concluded a truce with 
the confederate catholics on 22 May, and Or- 
monde oonvorted this into a peaoe in the fol- 
lowing January. Owen Hoe O’Neill [q. v.] 
advanced in July as far as Nenagh,his object 
being to reach Kerry, whoso mountains were 
suited to his peculiar tnofcios, and whose un- 
guardod inlets would give him the means of 
communicating with tho continent ; but In- 
chiquin, whose operations are detailed by 
Beltings ( Confederation and War, vol. vi.), 
forced lum back to Ulster. Ormonde, who 
was still the legal lord-lieutenant, landed at 
Cork on 30 Sept., and ho and Inchiquin 
thenceforth worked together, Clanricarde and 
Preston siding with them as against the 
nuncio and the hated Ulster general. 

Tho Munster army had been buoyed up 
with the hopes of pay at Ormonde's arrival, 
but he had only thirty pistoles, and some of 
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the "disappointed cavalry left their colours 
withaviewto joining either Jones or O’Neill. 
Inchiquin quelled the mutiny -with great 
akill and courage ; aud Ormonde could only 
promise that the king would pay all arrears 
as soon as he could. In January 1048-0 
Rupert’s fleot was on the Munster coast, and 
Inchiquin saw Maurice at Kinsale about the 
contemplated visit of the Prince of Wales 
to Ireland (ib. vii. 237). He was still fearful 
lest a royalist government of his province 
should lead to the oppression of the English 
race, who would with good cause despair ■ of 
over having any justice against au Irishman 
for anything delivered him on trust ’ (ib. p, 
247). The conclusion of the peace between 
Ormonde and the confederate catholics, the 
execution of the Icing, and the flight of 
Rinuccini followed close upon each other at 
the beginning of 1019. O’Neill, acting in 
concert wiih the hullc of the priests, refused 
to accept the peace, while Monro and his 
Scots made professions of royalism. Iuchi- 
uuin received a commission from Ormonde 
as lieutenant-general, made himself master 
of Drogheda, and prepared to bosiege Dun- 
dalk Georgo Monck, first duke of Albe- 
marle [q. v.], was governor of this town, and 
he had just concluded on arminfico for threo 
months with O’Neill. On 1 July Inchiquin 
captured the convoy of ammunition which 
Monck sent to O’Noill’s assistance, and the 
garrison of Dundalk then compelled their 
leader to surrender (Oaiuuneb, Hist. Com- 
monwealth, i. 110). After this Newry, Trim, 
and the neighbouring strongholds were soon 
taken, and Inchiquin returned to the royalist 
camp near Dublin. Ormonde, who now 
seemed to have Ireland almost at his feet, 
sent him with a large force of horse to Mun- 
ster, where lie was now lord-president by 
Charles IPs commission, and where Crom- 
well was expected to land. Ho was thus 
absent from the fatal battle of Ttathminos, 
fought on 2 Aug. 10-10, after which most of 
his old soldiois joined the parliamentarians 
under Jones. 

Cromwell landed on 18 Aug., and stormed 
Drogheda on 12 Hopt. It was evident that 
nothing could resist him, and the Munster 
garrisons, who had protest ant sympathies, 
began to fall away from Inchiquin (i/i.i.161). 
A conspiracy of certain officers to seize his 
person was frustrated, and I 10 gainod admis- 

at Wexford Inchiquin returned to Leinster 
at the end of October, and on i Nov. was 
at the head of some three thousand men, 
chiefly horse, and he advanced through the 
hills from Carlow to attack about half that 
aumber of English soldiers who had been 
vox.. XIV. 
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left sick in Dublin. The Oromwellians, many 
of whom lmd but imperfectly recovered, had 
a hard fight on the snore at Glascarrick, be- 
tween Arklow and Wexford; but their left 
was covered by the sea, and they succeeded 
in heating off their assailants (Ludlow, i. 267 j 
Oaiwh; Oarlti.ii, Cromwell, letter 109). At 
this moment Munster revolted from Inchi- 
quin. Blake's blockade having been tempo- 
rarily raised by bad weather, Rupert escaped 
from the Irish const, and on 13 Nov. Crom- 
well wrote that Cork and Youghnl had sub- 
mitted. The other port towns followed suit, 
and Broghill succeeded to moat of Inchiquin’s 
influence in Munster (Jlepo?'t on CartoPapors, 
pp. 189-46). The English or protestant in- 
habitants of Cork, ‘ out of a Beneo of the 
good service and tender care of fcho Lord 
incliiquin over them,’ asked Cromwell to see 
his estate seemed to him and hie heira; hut to 
this tliB victor 1 forbore to mako any answer ' 
( Toiighal Council Pooh, p. 281). On 24 Nov. 
Inchiquin, at the head of a force consisting 
chiefly of Ulster Irish, made an attempt upon 
Camck-on-Snir, but was repulsed with great 
loss (OabIpTLI), letter 110). lie then re- 
tired westward, and obtained possession of 
Kilmallock, hut had only some four hundred 
men with him (WltmiLoi'icn, p. 430), On 
19 Dec. ho wroto to Ormonde concerning 
the Clonmacnoise bishops: ‘I am. already 
condemned among them ; and I boliovo your 
Excellency has but a short reprieve, for thoy 
cannot trust you unless yon go to mass’ 
( Clarendon State Papers, ii. G08). In January 
1049-60 he withdrew into Kerry, and raised 
some forces there, with which he returned to 
the neighbourhood of Kilmallock about the 
beginning of March (Wtiitdlookd, pp. 439, 
446). Ilonry Oromwoll joined Broghill, and 
dofeatod these new levies— which consisted 
ehiofly of Englishmen — towards the end of 
the month; and Inchiquin, after plundering 
most of tho county Limoriclc, crossed the 
Shannon into Clare ‘ with more cows than 
horses ’ (ib. p. 448). 

Neither Ormonde nor Inchiquin had now 
much to do in Ireland, and neither hence- 
forth appearod to tho east of the Shannon. 
The Roman catliolio hierarchy had met in 
December 1049 at Clonmacnoise; hut they 
could never work cordially with a protestant 
chief like Ormonde, and their object was to 
obtain the protection of some foreign prince. 
In tliBir declaration made at Jamestown on 
12 Aug. I860, they absurdly accused Inclii- 

S uin of betraying Munster, and charged both 
im and Ormonde with spending their time 
west of the Shannon ‘in piny, pleasure, and 
great morvimont.’ They liad no army, and 
the walled towns rofused to admit them, so 
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it is not easy to say what tlioy could have 
done. Ormonde was told that he was dis- 
trusted solely on account of his relations 
with Inckiquiu, while the latter was assured 
that he alone, as of the ‘ most ancient Irish 
blood/ could fill O’Neill’s place in thepopular 
esteem.’ Clarendon ( Ilist . of Rebellion in Ire- 
land, p. 106) not unfairly sums up the case 
by saying that ‘ when these two lords had 
communicated each to other (as thoy quickly 
did) the excellent addresses which had been 
made to them, and agreed together how to 
draw on and encourage the proposers, that 
they might discover as much of their purposes 
as possible, they easily found their design 
was to bo rid of them "both.’ The ohoico of 
Emer MacMalion [q. y.], bishop of Ologher, 
as O'Neill’s successor naturally brought dis- 
aster, and Ormonde, accompanied by Inchi- 
quin and some forty other officers, left Ire! and, 
and, after tlirco weeks’ tossing, landed safely 
at Perms Guiree, in Britlany, 

Charles II was at this lime in Iloliaud, 
and Inchiquin was called upon to dofend 
himself against many charges brought by Sir 
Lewis Dyve [q. v.], hut soon withdrawn as 
without foundation {Clarendon Cal. ii. 622). 
Charles investigated tko mat tar at, Paris after 
his esoape fromW oreester, and on 2 April 1662 
wrote himself to Inchiquin to declare his con- 
fidence in him (t'S. p. 091). On 11 May he was 
made one of the royal counoil, 1 of whose com- 
pany,’ Hyde wrote/ 1 am glad ; who is, in trut h, 
a gallant gentleman of good parts and grout 
industry, and a temper fit to struggle with 
the affairs on all sides that wo are to cont end 
with' ( Clarendon State Papers, iii, 07), But 
neither Henrietta Maria, J ormyn, nor Wilmot 
liked the new appointment. In 1658 Inolii- 
quin sought tho command of all Irish soldiers 
in France; but this waB opposed by the Irish 
clergy, who lold the nuncio that he was a 
‘ murderer of priosts, Mara, and such like ' 
(Thvrloe State Papers, i. 662) ; but lie had 
either ono or two regiments under him (id. 
i. 690, ii. 86). In May 1664 he received 
(he earldom which he hud spumed ten years 
before (Clarendon Cal. ii. 3876), At this 
time the exiled king’s council consisted of 
eleven persons, divided into two parties. The 
majority consisted of Ormonde, Rochester, 
Percy, Inchiquin, Taafe, and Hyae,who con- 
trolled the whole policy. Henrietta Maria, 
tho Duke of York, Ruport, the Duke of 
Buckingham, and Jermynwere tho minority 
(Thvrloe State Papers, ii. 610). In October 
Inchiquin shipped his regiment from Mar- 
seilles, and it was destroyed in Guise's hare- 
brained expedition to Naples (ib. ii. 679 , iii. 
39). lie himself went to Catalonia, where 
be became governor of the districts which 


still adhered to France, and occupied liimself 
with some success in seducing Irish soldier 
from tho Spanish to the French service. He 
was hack at Paris early in 1656, Cbaries IT 
being then resident at Cologne. Inchiquin 
remained at Paris, or near it, till the summer 
of 1650, and was rnoro or less engaged in the 
Sexby plot. A Colonel Clancy, from his 
name probably a native of Clare, was em- 
ployed by him as a secret agent in London 
(ib. iv. 704, 760), and Henry Cromwell hnd 
information that Inchiquin himself was to 
command in Ireland (ib. y. 477). Charles H 
who was now at Bruges, wished Inchiquin 
and his Irish soldiers to he at hand, and 
Ilyde favoured all Spanish designs (Claren- 
don Cal. iii. 586, 696). Inchiquin was in 
Catalonia during the autumn of 1066, but at 
Paris again in tho Bummer of 1367’ (ib. p, 
319). By this time he had joined the church 
of Rome, his wife remaining a staunch pro- 
testant, and there wore great bickerings. 
The English envoy Lockhart says tho lady 
was persecuted, and that he had given her a 
pass to England without consulting the Pro- 
tector’s government, for four of Hie French 
protoblauts, who wore witnesses of her suf- 
ferings (Thurloe State Papers, vi. 386). The 
great question was as to the custody at her 
young Bon ; Lord O’Brien, Henrietta Mariaand 
(hecatholicpartyfavouringlnchiquin'solaim, 
and the protestants taking the other side. 
Lockhart’s diplomacy triumphed, and In- 
ohiquin, who lmd violontly carried the boy 
oil' from the English embassy, was ordered to 
rosloro him on pain of being banished from 
France and losing all his commissions and 
allowances (ib. p. 081). lie was in Catalonia 
during the autumn of 1667, but returned to 
Paris in tho following January, having been 
sent for oxprossly about bis son’s business 
(ib. p. 782). In April 1668 this son, about 
whom there had been so much dispute, was 
among his father’s friends in Ireland; but 
Henry Oromwoll sent him away with a 
caution only (ib. via 60). 

Incliiquin’s own letters during 1068 and 
1060 are in a hopeless strain (ib, vol. vii.), 
and he sought employment in any attempt 
which might bo mnde on England. But 
Ormonde had bean prejudiced against him, 
and probably his change of religion was fatal 
to his influence among the protestant royalists 
(Clarendon State Papers, iii. 416). The 
negotiations which led to the peace of the 
Pyrenees destroyed his chances in Catalonia; 
but Mazarin connived at his going with 
Count Sokomberg to help the Portuguese, 
and ho started for Lisbon in the autumn of 
1 669. On 10-20 Fob. 1669-60 it was known 
at Paris that he and his sou had been taken 
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at sea by the Algerines ( Cal. State Vapers , 
Bom.) The English council -wrote on his 
behalf to the pasha, and by 23 Aug. he was 
m England, but his son remained in Africa 
.is a hostage. The House ofC'ommons specially 

recommended the case of both father and son 
to the king, and on 10 Nov. a -warrant was 
granted to export 7,600 dollars for ransom 
fa. ; Kenott, Register, p. 170). Lady In- 
chiquin petitioned for her husband’s release 
m August, but during the same month Sir 
Donough O’Brien wrote that she had no 
mind to see any of his relations ‘for his 
being a papist’ ( Dromoland MS.) Inehiquin 
went to Paris soon after, and returned with 
Henrietta Maria, of whose household ho 
bpcame high steward (ib.) During 1661 
be signed the declaration of allegiance to 
Charles II by Irish catholic nobility and 
gentry, notwithstanding any papal sentence 
or dispensation (Somers Tracts , vii. 644). 
He was generally inattendance on the queen- 
mother, either in London or Paris, and on 
23 June 1662 it is noted that ‘this famous 
soldier in Ireland ’ sailed as general-in-chief 
of the expeditionary force sent hy Charles 
to help the Portuguese ; that he landed at 
Lisboa on 31 July with two thousand foot 
and 60 ine troops of horse, and that ho made 
a Bhort speeoh to his man (Kdknet, p. 710). 
The Spaniards avoided a battle, and allowed 
the strangers to waste thomsolves by long 
inarches and by indulgence in fruit. Inohi- 
quin returned to England in 1603, and seems 
soon to have gone to Ireland. 

Inahiquin’s military career was now dosed, 
and the presidency of Munster, which he 
had so much coveted, was denied to him on 
account of his religion, and given to the 
astute Broghill, now Earl of Orrery. But 
■when the latter went to England in June 
1664 he made hie old rival vice-president, 
and they romained friends afterwards. In- 
chiquio seems to have lived quietly in Ire- 
land during the greater port of his remaining 
years. In 1660 he was made a magistrate 
for Glare j but Eoatellan, on Cork harbour, be- 
came the favourite residehoc of his family. 
Henrietta Maria finally departed into Prance 
in 1666, and whon she was gone he had little 
to draw him to London, when Orrery was 
impeaohed in 1668, the third article against 
him was that he had unjustly used his pre- 
sidential power to secure Rostellan for In- 
ehiquin, whose eldest son ) had married his 
daughter Margarot. As the impeachment 
was dropped, it is hard (to say how far 
Orrery’s defence was good. Part of it was 
that Fitzgerald of Oloyne, tflie other claimant, 
was a ‘known notorious' papist, and the 
bouse a stronghold near thJe sea ’ (Moeeiod). 


The Capuchin Phre Gamache, who wrote 
during Inehiquin ’s life, says his banishment, 
imprisonment, and other troubles wero a 
judgment for his offences against the church; 
1 and now he continues his penitence with a 
Dutch wife, who is furious against the 
catholic religion, and keeps her husband in 
a state of continual penance.’ Iler mother 
was a native of Dort. By a will made in 
1673 Inehiquin left a legacy to the Francis- 
cans and for other pious uses, and he died on 
9 Sept, 1074. By his own desire he was 
buried in Limerick Cathedral, probably in 
the O’Brien tomb still extant there. The 
commandant gave full military honours, and 
salutes were fired at his funeral, but there is 
no inscription or other record. To judge from 
his portraits, of which there are two at Dro- 
moland, Inehiquin must have been a hand- 
some man, His widow (Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sir William St. Leger [q. v.]) survived 
him till 1686, leaving directions for her burial 
in the church which her father had built at 
Doneraile. Inohiquin’s eldest son William, 
the second earl, is separately noticed. He 
left two other sons and four daughters. 

In the Cromwellian Aot of Settlement, 
12 Aug. 1662, Inehiquin wa8 excepted by 
name from pardon for life or estate. A pri- 
vate act was passed in September 1660 which 
restored him to all liis honours and lands in 
Ireland (Kunsit, p. 266), and this was 
confirmed by the Aot of Settlement in 1662. 
An estate of about sixty thousand acres in 
Clare, Limerick, Tipperary, and Cork was 
thus secured ; 8,0004 was given him out of 
the treasury, in consideration of his losses and 
sufferings. Ho was compensated at thereto 
of 104 a day for his arrears as general in 
Munster before 6 June 1649, and recoived 
several other more or less lucrative grants. 

[Carte's Life of the Duke of Ormonde, es- 
pecially appendix of letters in vol. iii. ; Russell 
and Prendorgasl’s Report on Carte MSS. in 82nd 
Rep. of Doputy-Koopor of Public Records ; Cla- 
rendon's Hist. of the Rebellion; Clarendon State 
Popors, Cal. of ClarendonStato Papers ; Thurloe 
State Papers; Coh of State Papers, Dorn.; 
Council-Books of Youghal and Kinsalo, ed. Coul- 
fleld; Lismore Papers, od. Grosart, 2nd ser. ; 
Rushworth’s Collections; Rimicaini’s Embassy in 
Ireland, Engl, transl. ; Whitelocke’s Memorials; 
Confederation and War in Ireland, and Con- 
temporary Hist, of Affairs in Ireland, ed. Gil- 
bert; Worr of Ireland, ed, E. H., Dublin, 1878; 
Orrery State Papers and Life, by Morrice; 
Oastlehaven’s Memoirs, ed, 1816 ; Meehan’s Con- 
federation of Kilkenny; Carlyle’s Cromwell; 
Walsh’s Hist, of the Remonstrance ; Rennet’s 
Register and Chronicle; Somers Tracts, vols. v. 
arndvi. ; Lodge’sIriBh Peerage, ad. Arehdoll. vol. 
ii. and vi. ; Biogvaphie TJniverselle, art. ’ Schom- 
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berg;’ Murpliy’s Cromwell in Ireland j Smith’s 
Jlist. of Cork; Lomhan's Hist, of Limerick ; Pii'e 
Oyprion da Gamaehes’s narrative in Court and 
Times of Charles 1, 1848, vol. ii. Lord Inehiquin 
lias many manuscripts at Dromolnnd, co, Clara, 
including transcripts from the Crosbie Papers, 
which relate chiefly to Kerry during tho days of 
Inehiquin’s power in Munster.] It. B-n. 

O’BRIEN, MURTOUH (d. 1119), king 
of Munster, called in Irish Muircliaartacn 
mor UaBriain, was son of 'furlough O’Brien 
[q. v.], king of Munster, and Dearbliforghnill 
(d. 1098), daughter of Tadhg MncQiollaphn- 
traicc. He first appears in the cltromclBS 
as riglidhamhna Mumlinn, royal heir of 
Munster, in 1075, when he fought a battle 
at Ardmonaim, near Ardee, co. Louth, with 
the Oirghialla, the people of that region, 
and was defeated with much slaughter. In 
1084 O’Bourlre and other Oonnaughtmen 
invaded Leinster, and were met by foroes 
from Leinster, Ossory, and Munster, under 
Murtogh, at Monecronoclt, co. Kildare, on 
29 Oct., and, after severe lighting, were de- 
feated. In 1087 he defeated the Leinator- 
men near Howth, co. Dublin, but in tbe 
following year he was himself defeated, in 
his own counliVj by Roderic O’Connor, 
and soon after Limerick was burnt. He 
sailed up the Shannon in the spring, and 
ravaged tho shores of Lough Res, but was 
defeated near Athlaue on his way home. 
He invaded Meath in 1090, and fought its 
king, at Moylena, King’s County, with ill 
Buocess, but was able later in the year to 
make a foray to Athboy, co. Meatli. He 
plundered Clonmacnoiso and attacked Con- 
naught in 1092, and made another expedi- 
tion into Connaught in 1098, and another, 
with no success, in 1094 In the same year 
he made two expeditions into Meath. His 
father having died in 1086, he was now king 
of Munster, and in 1096 rebuilt Oeauncorndh, 
the royal residence of the chief of the Dal 
Oais. In 1 097 — long known as ‘ bliadhnin. na 
ccn<5 bfionn’(year of the Qno nuts), from the 
abundance of the hazel nuts — he made a war- 
like expedition to Louth, but the archbishop 
of Armagh interposed and made peaoo. In 
1098 he made a second unsuccessful northern 
march, and also ravaged Magh Dairbhrs in 
Meath. He attempted the invasion of Ulster 
by way of Assaroe, co. Donegal, in 1100, 
but failed. At tbe same time he tried to 
persuado the Danes to attack Derry from the 
sea. In 1101, howovor, he crossed tho Erno 
at Assaroe, and, marching rapidly north, eap- 
tured Ailech, tho residence of the northern 
kings. lie ruined it in revenge far the sack 
of Oeanncoradh by Domhr.aU O’Looklainn 
[q. v.J, king of Aileeb, and ordered, says an 


old verse, each soldier to carry off a 
from it. Many of the stones of Ailech are 
heavy, and even before tbe late restoration 
a great many, in spile of the king's order re 
luainod in their places. Fie then crossed’the 
Ban at Camus Maeosquin, took hostages of 
Ulidia, or Lesser Ulster, and completed the 
circuit of Ireland in six weeks, returning 
from the north by the famoiiB ancient road 
called Slighe Midbluachra, which led from 
Ulster to Tara. This expedition was long 
known as ‘an sldighedli timchill’ (the cir- 
cuitous hosting). He granted the Kook of 
Cashel and tho town round it, which up to 
this lime had boon tho royal residence of the 
kings of Munster, to the church in the same 
year. The ancient stone-roofed cathedral 
which now stands on the rock, was built 
rather less than forty years after this event, 
lie plundered MaghMurl heimline, co. Louth 
in 1104, Meath in HOC, Breifne in 1109, and 
Olonmacnoise for tho second time in 1111. 
In 1113 he fought for Donnchadh, king of 
Ulidia, ngainBl tho (Jinel Eoghain, (knel 
Conaill, and tho Oirghialla, but was defeated. 
He fell ill in 1114, became greatly ema- 
ciated, and seemed so dovoid of strength that 
Dennot O’Brien aasumed the kingship of 
Munster; but in 1115 Murtogli took him 
prisoner and mode an expedition into Leinster, 
lie died, probably of pulmonary consump- 
tion, which began m ] 114, on 10 March 1119, 
and wns buried in the church of Killaloe. 

His wife’s namo wns Dubhchobhlaigh,and 
she diod in 1086. His daughter Mor (d. 1187) 
married Murchadh O’Maelseclilainn. 

i Annola Ringlinelii a Eire, inn, ed. O'Donovan, 
ii, ; Annals of Ulster (Eollb Ser.), ed. Mao- 
C.irthy, vol. ii. ; Oolgun’s Ac( u Sanctorum Hiber- 
nim, Louvain, 1846; Ann. LoeliOA (Holla Ser.); 
Ordnanee Survey of the County of Londonderry, 
Dublin, 1B37.] N. M. 

O’BRIEN, PATRICK (1761 P-1800), the 
Irish giant. [See poram.j 

O’BRIEN, PAUL (1750 P-1820), pro- 
fessor of Irish at Maynooth, was born near 
Moynalty, co. Meath, about 1760, He was 
a great-grandnopliow of TurloughO’Carolan 
[q. v.] the harpin', and great-grandson of 
William O’Briei i, a poet, of oo. Clare, who 
married a daugkhor of Betagh, the owner of 
Moynalty, and wlhose poems in Irish on the 
exile of John andi William Betagh to Prance 
in 1720 aro still ,'emumbered in the district. 
Ilia father was a Iwell-to-do farmer. In the 
district of Meath, in whioh his boyhood was 
spent, Irish literature flourished, so that 
during the last cenLury, within a circuit of 
ten miles round Moynalty, eight Irish poets, 
three English points, and several excellent 
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Irish scribes were to be found, and he thus 
early formed a taste for Irish verso. After 
school education he was ordained priest, and. 
in July 1802 he was appointed to the pro- 
fessorship of the Irish language which Mr. 
Keenan nad founded at St. Patrick's Col- 
lege, Maynootk. The endowment was only 
60 ’l. a year. The professor became an active 
member of the Gaelic Society of Dublin, 
and when the first and only volume of its 
transactions appeared in 1808, he wrote for 
it an introductory address of seventeen four- 
line stanzas of Irish verse. In 1809 he pub- 
lished a ‘Practical Grammar of the Irish Lan- 
guage,’ of which the manuscript had been 
completed and sent to H. Fitzpatrick, tke 
publisher, in 1806 (Fitzpatrick's advertise- 
ment). Seven si anzus of Irish verse by the 
professor are prefixed, in which Fodhia or 
Ireland is mado to incite her children to the 
study of their ancient speech. It is curious 
that, though a native of Meath, he speaks of 
Tara as the chief place of Leinster as Eainliain 
was of Ulster and CJrunchan of Connaught, au 
error of scholarship ; for in Irish literature 
Tara, the capital of all Ireland, always appears 
as the enemy of Leinster, and never as part of 
it. John O’Donovun (Irish Grammar, Pre- 
face) speaks of O’Brien’s work as the worst 
of Irish grammars, but it has some interest 
as illustrating tho dialect of Meath. It was 
intended for the clerical students of Mny- 
nooth, and this is probably the reason that 
the author only gives two examples from 
the poetic literature of tho seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, with which he was so 
wdl acquainted that he couldropontagroaler 
part of the works of O’Cavolan, Catbaoir 
MacOabe [q.v.l, Brian O’Clary (1780), Colin 
MacSeagham (1726), Brian O’Reilly (1725), 
John O'Neill (1722), Fiackra MacBrndy 
[q. v.l, Jamos MaoCuairt [q. v.], William 
MacCortain [q. v.], William O’Ciai'uin (1 7 SO), 
and Maurice O’Dugan (1660). He was gene- 
rous to other scholars, and gave Edward 
O’Reilly [q. v.l much valuable information, 
and wrote an introductory poem in Irish for 
Ms ‘ Irish-English Dictionary.’ lie con- 
tinued to bo Irish professor at Maynoolh till 
his death, on 20 May 1820. 

[O'Reilly’s Chronological Account of Irish 
Writers, Dublin, 1820, and Irish-English Dic- 
tionary, Dublin, 1821; Anderson’s Hislorioal 
Sketches of the Nativo Irish and their Descen- 
dants, Edinburgh, 1830, pp. 100, 126; Transac- 
tions of the Gueiio Society of Dublin, 1808, 
vol. i.; O'Donovan 's Grammar of tho Irish 
Language, Dublin, 1846, p. lxi.] N. M, 

O’BRIEN, TERENCE or TOIIiDHEL- 
BILAUII (d, 1160). bishop ol’ ICillaloe, 
second son of the lord of Tkomoud, was ap- 


pointed bishop of Killaloe by papal provision, 
apparently in succession to James O’Ghone- 
lan, or O’Goiigkalain, who held the see in 
1441. He was treacherously slain at Ennis in 
1460 bvBrian-an-Ohobhlaigh 0'Brien(Brian 
of the Fleet), one of his own kinsmen. 

[Ann. of the Four Masters, iv. 1006, od. O’Do- 
novan ; Ware’s Works, i, 694, ed. Harris ; Col- 
ton’s Fasti Eccl. Ilibern. i. 400,] W. H. 


O’BRIEN, TERENCE ALBERT (1600- 
1651), bishop of Emly, was horn at Limerick. 
Reputed to be of ancient family, he was 
educalod mainly by his uncle, Maurice 
O'Brien, prior of the Limerick Dominicans. 
In 1620 O’Brien, wko had been received into 
the order, was sent to Toledo, where he lived 
eight years, and was ordained priest. He then 
returned to Limerick, and was elected prior 
there, having first filled that office at Lorrha 
in Tipperary. In 1648, when the confederate 
oatholics had established their government 
at Kilkenny, O'Brien was elected provincial 
of the Irish Dominicans at a chapter held 
there. He was one of two representatives 
of his province in the general chapter held 
at Rome oarly in 16 14 (Hibernia Dominicana, 
p. 115). lie had a spocial letter of recom- 
dation from the supieme council of the con- 
federation (Glimmer, Conjedcratim and War, 
ii. 99). From Rome O’Brien went to Lisbon, 
whence lie was recalled tolreland by a report 
that he had been made Bishop of Emly, but 
his preferment was delayed by the death of 
Urban VIII on 29 July 1644. As provincial 
of tho Dominicans, he signed tho protest, 
dated at Kilkenny 0 Feb. 1645-6, against 
the peace with Ormonde, but resigned not 
long afterwards, for Gregory O’Forrall was 
provincial in August following (Hibernia 
jDominiaana, p. 069), 

On 81 Doc. 1646, the Nuncio Rinuccini, in 
a letter to Cardinal Pampliili, recommended 
O’Brien for the episcopate as ‘ a man of pru- 
denco and sagacity, who has been in Italy, 
and is SO expert in the management of 
church revenues that happy results might 
he expected from his care.’ 

Rinuccini again recommended O’Brien on 
11 Aug. 1646, and on 11 March 1047 (n.s.) 
ho was appointed by papal provision to 
the see of Emly (BfiADx). While [nchiquin 
harried his diocese, the confederate catho- 
lics fought among themselves, and it was to 
Rinuccini’s party that O’Brien attached Mm- 
self. He was at or near Kilkenny dur- 
ing a great part of 1648, and was one of five 
bishops who on 9 May 1648 wrote to the 
pope recommending that Tliaddeus or Tadhg 
O’Ulery, prior of St. Patrick’s Purgatory, 
should bo made bishop of Derry (Spimlcgium 
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Ossonense, i. 807), O'Brien was among tlie 
bishops who on 30 Aug. pronounced it ‘ a 
deadly sin against the law of God and of liis 
church ’ to obey or proclaim the truce with 
Inohiqnin (Confederation and War, vi. 279). 
He supported the excommunication and in- 
terdict fulminated byBinuccini against those 
who did not agree with him, or who refused 
to obey him. Towards the end of the year 
O’Brien went to join the nuncio, who had 
retired to Galway, but, learning at Oran- 
more that he had sailed, turned aside to 
his own diocose. He attunded the great as- 
sembly of bishops who met at Olonmaonoise 
in December 1649, and on 10 Feb. following 
wrote to some great man to say that they 
were united against the common onemy, 
thoughwithout retracting individual opinions 
(Spicilegium Ossoriense, i. 881). O’Brien was 
one of tho prolatoe who signed the declara- 
tion of Jamestown on 12 Aug. 1050, releas- 
ing the people from their allegiance to Or- 
monde as lord-lieutenant, and excommuni- 
cating those who persisted in following him, 
and later in the same month he was one 
of the committee who repeated this excom- 
munication at Galway. Ormonde left Ire- 
land in December, leaving Olanricarde as 
doputy, O’Brien was one of thoso who at 
this time invited Charles, dnko of Lorraine, to 
Ireland. The dulio reported this invitation 
to the pope (ib, ii. 84) on 11 Feb. 1051 
(N.S.), and sont some supplies to Galway, 
hut he never came himsoll', and tho negotia- 
tions had no real eil'ccl. 

The diocese of Jimly had long been over- 
run by the parliamentarians, and O'Brien 
wrote from Galway on 29 March (ib, i. 807) 
that tho Irish cause was lost cast of tho 
Shannon, and that the enemy commanded 
the sea. Ho went to Limerick before tbe 
memorable siege, which began 2 Juno 3061 , 
exhorted the people to resist, and lielpod 
to prevent them from accepting the com- 
paratively favourable terms at first offorod 
by Ireton. lie devoted himself to the suf- 
ferers from a malignant fever which raged 
among the besieged, and was found in the 
hospital when Ireton's soldiors entered on 
29 Oct. lie was one of those exoeptod by 
name from pardon in the articles of capitu- 
lation, on the ground that ho had opposed 
surrender when thore was no hope of relief, 
and that he had been ‘ an original incendiary 
of the rebellion, or a prime engager therein ’ 
(Contemporary Jlist, iii. 207). Ho was 
hanged on the 81st, and his head impaled 
over St. John’s gate. By those of his own 
creed in Ireland, O'Brien has always boon 
regarded as a martyr. In the acts of the 
Dominican chapter-general held at Home in 


1066, it is assurled, with little probability 
that he refused a bribe of forty thousand 
aurei offered to him to quit Limerick before 
its investment (Hibernia Vominieana, p.488) 
It is stated on the same authority, arid lias 
been often repeated, that he foretold speedv 
divine vengeance on the conqueror, and that 
Ireton, who diod of fever within a month 
bitterly regretted his execution, and cost the 
blame upon the council of war. Ireton was 
hardly the man to shirk responsibility, even 
in the delirium of fever, and neither his own 
despatch nor Ludlow’s gives any hint of the 
kind. 

[Do Buvgo’s Hibernia Dominioanaj Rinuc- 
oim’s Bmbussy in Ireland, English Trans.- 
Cardinal Moran's Bpicilogium Obsoriense; Con- 
temporary Hist, of Wur in Ireland, and HU. of 
Confederation and War in Ireland, ed. Gilbert- 
Olanricai-do’s Memoirs, 1744 , Ludlow’s Memoirs^ 
1761, vol. i. ; O’D.ily’s G-or.ililinos, translated 
by Meehan ; Brady’s Episcopal Succession; 
Lenihau’s Hiat. of Limerick. The biography of 
Bishop O’Brion in Myles O’Reilly’s Memorials 
is donvod from an nrticlo signed M. (f Cardinal 
Morau) in Duffy’s Hibernian Magazine for April 
1864.] It, 1U. 

O’BEIEST, TUELOUGH (1009-1086), 
king of Munster, called in Irish Toirdhealbb- 
ai’U Ua Bi-inin, was nephew of Donnchadk 
O’Brien, son of Brian (920-1014) [q, v.], king 
of Irclnnd. II is name is pronounced Trel- 
lach in his own country, that of the Dal Cais, 
a great part of which is the present county 
of Clare, liis father was Tadhg, son of Brian 
Boroimhe. lie was born in 1009, and fostered 
or educated by Maolruanaidh O’Bilraigbe, 
lord of Ui Oairbro in tbe plain of Limerick, 
who died in 1 105. nis first recorded aet was 
the slaying or O’Donnacain, lord of Arndh- 
tire, near Cough Derg of tho Shannon, in 
1081. After this ho was porhaps bonished, 
for in 1054 ho plundered Glare with on 
army of Connaught, mon, and in 1056 won 
obottlo over his kinsman Murclvadkansceitk 
gliin' (short shield), in which 400 men and 
fifteen chiefs were slain. II is accession as 
chief of the Dal Onis is dated from 1056 by 
some writers, but his sway was at first not 
undisputed ; and O’FiaherLy’s dato, 1064 
(Ot/yyia, p, 437), is certainly oorroot. lie 
defeated Murcliadh for the second tirno in 
1003. In 1007 ho made war on Oonnangkt 
and on tho Deisi, oo. Waterford, and on the 
death of Murcliadh heoame king of Mun- 
st or. lie carried off the head of Conchobhar 
O’Maulseohlaiiin and two rings of gold on the 
night oi'Q ood Friday 1073from Olouniacnoise. 
According to an old story, a mouse emerged 
from the dried head and ran into Turlougji’s 
garments, and was supposed to have oairied 
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the disease which, attacked him, and in which 
his hair and beard fell off. He returned the 
head, with an offering of gold. He marched 
to Ardee, co. Louth, to attack the Oirgliialla 
and the people of Ulidia, in 107S, but met 
■with no success. In 1077 he led hie troops 
against the Ui Ceinnseallaigk of Leinster, 
and captured Domhnall the Fat, their chief. 
In 1080 he marched to Dublin and took 
hostages from the city. He plundered the 
district known os Muintir Eolais, co. Leitrim, 
in 1086, and captured its chief, Muireadh- 
ach MacDuibh. Turlough had long been ill, 
since his robbery from Olonmacnoise in 1078, 
say the chronicles, and died, after much suf- 
fering and intense penance for his sius, at 
Ceanncoradh, co. Glare, 14 July 1086. Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc wrote to himinl074as ‘ mag- 
nifico Hibernite regi Terdelvaco ’ (TJsiiib, 
ap, 27) ; but his only claim to the title of king 
of Ireland was his descent from Brian, whose 
title was purely one of conquest, and not 
of hereditary right. He married Gormlaith, 
daughter of O’Fogarlaigh, a chief of the dis- 
trict in Ormond called EiloUi Fhogartaigh, 
now Eliogarty, co. Tipporary, hut who was 
a descendant of Eochaidh Balldearg, king of 
Thomond in the fifth century, and therefore 
belonged, like her husband, to the Dal Oais, 
the greatest tribe of North Munster. lie had 
two sons : Murtogli [q. v.l, who succeedod 
him asking ofMunsler; andTadbg, who died 
in July 1086, and left sons who fought with 
Murtogh till peace was made between them 
in 1091. 

[Annaln Bioghachtu Eireann, od, O’Donovan, 
vol. ii. Dublin, 1861; Annals of Ulster, od. 
MaoCarthy, vol. ii j Annaln of Loeli 04, ed. Bon- 
nessy (Bolls Sor.) ; OTlahort/s Ogygia, Lou- 
don, 1686; Ussher’s Epistolarum Eibernioarum 
Syllogo.] N. M. 

O’BRIEN, WILLIAM, second Eajsi. of 
Iscniairnt (1688 P-1092), born about 1638, 
was the eon of Murrough O’Brien, sixth baron 
and first earl of Inckiquin _[q. v.] Brought up 
in London at the house of Sir Philip Poroival, 
his father’s friend, he was a companion to his 
guardian’s son, afterwards Sir John Percival. 
On7AprilJ.U68 Henry Cromwell, protector in 
Ireland, informed Tkurlou that Lord O’Brien, 
as Jhchiquin’s son was called in his falhor’s 
lifetime, had come to him in Ireland without 
pass or permission. But most of his early life 
was spent with his father in foreign military 
service in France or Spain. In February 
1669-60 he accompanied the earl on his 
way to Lisbon with a French force, destined 
to assist the Portuguese against Spain. 
Almost within sight of Lisbon, the vossel 
in which tko earl and his sou were sail- 
ing was attacked by an Algerine corsair, 


under the Turkish flag. In the consequent 
encounter O'Brien lost an eye, nnd, together 
with the earl, he was carried into Algiers. 
The council of state in England made a de- 
mand on the dey of Algiers for their release. 
O’Brien at once returned to England, but 
his son remained as o hostage. Early in 
1074 lie was appointed eaptam-general of 
his majesty's forces in Africa, and governor 
and vice-admiral of the royal citadel of 
Tangier (ceded by the Portuguese as a part 
of the marriage portion of Catherine of Bra- 
ganza). Ho held the post for six years. He 
was gazetted colonel of the Tan gier (or queen’s 
own) regiment of foot on 6 March 1674, and 
was sworn of his majesty’s privy council. He 
succeeded to the title as second Earl of Inchi- 
quin at his father’s death on 9 Sept. 1674. 

Lord Iiickiquin welcomed the Prince of 
Orange in 1088, and in 1089 ho and his eldest 
son, William (afterwards third earl), were 
attainted by the Irish parliament of King 
James II, nnd their estates sequestrated. 
Joined by his relatives of the Boyle family, 
he thereupon headed a large body of the 
protestants of Munster to oppose the pro- 
gress of the catholics. He was, however, bo 
ill sustained by the government in England 
that his troopB were dispersed by tlio supe- 
rior forces of Major-mineral Macnrtliy, nnd, 
along with his son, he was obliged to take 
refuge in England. He was present at the 
battle of the Boyne, accompanied King Wil- 
liam III to Dublin, and subsequently appears 
to have passed some time in co. Cork with 
Captain Patrick Bellow (nephewto Mathew, 
first lord Bellow of Duleek), afterwards 
portreeve of Castle Martyr, co. Cork. 

After the revolution in 1689-90 he was ap- 
pointed governor of Jamaica. On his arrival 
an assembly was immediately summoned; 
its first act was to offer him a hill abrogat- 
ing the laws passed in the late reign of 
tyranny and terror. lie was overwhelmed 
with addresses and congratulations upon the 
victory of William HE But when disous- 
sions arose in the assembly reBpeoting a bill 
for the defence of the island, he intemperately 
rejected the congratulatory address of the 
house to himself and ‘ threw it to them 
with some contempt.’ When war was de- 
clared by England against France, French 
oruisers committed continual depredations 
on the seaside plantations, and a large sum 
was raised by Inohiquin for the relief of the 
sufferers, Subsequently the runaway negroes 
grew troublesome ; they came down from the 
woods, robbed the neighbouring settlements, 
and committed atrocious cruelties. The 
anxieties of his position, increased by his own 
want of tact, ruined his health, and sixteen 
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months after his arrival he died (in January 
1691-2) at St, Jngo de la Vega. He was 
buried there, in the parish church. 

lie married, first, Lady Margaret Boyle, 
third daughter of Roger, first earl of Orrery 
[a. v.], by his wife, Lady Margaret Howard, 
third daughter of Thoopliilus, second earl of 
Suffolk, and had by her three sons — William 
(his successor); Jlenry, who died an infant; 
and .Tames, who died unmarried on his return 
from Jamaica; a daughter Margaret also died 
unmarried. His second wife was Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter and coheiress of George 
Brydges, lord Chnndos, and relict of Edward, 
third lord Herbert of Cberbury [see under 
llimMitT, Edward, first Lord Hhrumit 
op OjncKmrBr]; but by her — who married, 
thirdly, Charles, lord Howard of Escriclc, and 
died in Eebruaiy 1717 — ho had 110 issue. 

[Cal. Stale Pnpois, Dorn. 1069-00 ; Lodge's 
Peerage, ad, Arohdall, 11 . 67, O'Daiiogliuo’s His- 
torical Memoir of the O’Briens; Burke’s Peerage, 
1802 ; Heath’s Chronicle, p. 410; Bridges's An- 
nuls of Jamaica, 1 . 800.] TV. \Y. W. 

O’BRIEN, WILLIAM (d. 1815), actor 
and dramatist, the son of a fencing master, 
was distantly connected with the O’BrieiiB, 
viscounts Glare, and anpoars, though this is 
not certain, in early life to have shared (lie 
ostracism of his family, who wore warm ad- 
herents of the Stuarts [sec O’Biuen, Daniei., 
first Viscount (Jeaue ; Q’Biukn, Charles, 
sixth Viscount Ct,aiieL After losing Wood- 
ward, Garrick, who had, it must ho supposed, 
seen O’Brien act in Ireland, engaged him for 
Jlrury Lane, where ho appeared on 3 Oct,. 

1768 as Brazen in the ‘Recruiting Officer.’ 
Lucio in ‘ Measure for Measure,’ Polydqro in 
the ‘ Orphan,’ Jack Meggot, llio Eino Genllo- 
man, in 1 Lethe,’ Brisk in tho ‘ Double 
Dealer,' Witwoud Tom in ‘ Conscious Lovers,’ 
Laertes, Lord Foppingt on in tho ‘CarolcBs 
Husband,’ were among the parts ho took in 
his first BcasoUj in which also lie was llio 
original Felix in tho ‘ llout,’ and Young 
Claclcit in Garrick's ‘Guardiun.’ On 31 Oct. 

1769 he was tlie first Lovol in ‘ nigh Life 
below Stairs.' Subsequently ho played an 
original part in 4 Marauge it la Mode/ and 
added to his repertory Witling in tho ' Re- 
fusal,’ Camploy in the 4 Funeral/ Fribblo in 
‘Mies in her Toons,’ Slander in tho ‘ Morry 
Wives of Windsor/ Numps in the 1 Tender 
Husband, ’ and Lord George Brilliant in 
Ike ‘Lady's Last Stake.’ On 31 Jan. 1761 
he was the original Edgar in 4 Edgar and 
Emmeline/ in which he was excellent. Later 
lie played Lord Trinket in tho ‘Jealous 
Wito/ and Archer in the ‘Beaux’ Strata- 
gem.’ Beverley in 1 All in the Wrong/ Wild- 
ing in the 4 Citizen/ Olerimont in the ‘ Old 
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Maid/ Marplot in the ‘Busybody/ Ghiiderim 
in ‘ Cymbal me/ Sir Harry Wildair “the 
' Constant Couple/ Clodio in 4 Love make- 
a Man/ and Felix in the ‘Wonder’ fol- 
lowed in tho succeeding season, in which' 
on 10 Feb. 1702, he was tho original Bsl- 
mour in Whitehead’s ‘ School for Lovers/ 
In 1 702-3 ho was Valentine in 4 Two Gentle- 
men of Verona/ llio first Sir Harry Flutter 
in Mrs. Sheridan’s ‘ Discovery/ Lothario in 
the ‘ Fair Penitent,’ and Master Johnny in 
the ‘ Schoolboy.’ In 1703-4 he play ed 
Tattle in ‘ Love for Love,’ Sir Andrew Ague- 
eliook, Colonol Tamper, an original part in Col- 
man’s ‘Deuce is in him/ Princo of Wales in 
'King Homy IV,’ pi. i., Rancor in the ‘Sus- 
picious Husband/ 1 lenedick, Maiden in ‘Tun- 
bridge Walks/ Lovemoro in the ‘ Way to 
keep him/ mid Squire Richard in the 1 Pro- 
voked Husband.’ This, 3 April 1764, is the 
last part to which his mime appears. Lite 
Woodward, O’Brien was harlequin. After 
his marriage, hi 176 !, at which timo he had 
a cottage at Dunstable, ho retired from the 
stago. In the ‘ Dialogue in the Shades ’ Mrs. 
Cibber says to Mrs. Woffington: ‘The only 
performers of any eminence that havB made 
their appearance since your departure are 
O’Brien and Powell. Tho first was a very 
prouiisingcomudinn in Woodward’s walk, and 
wus much caivshod by tho nobility ; hut this 
apparent good fort unuw ah liisruin, for having 
married a young lady of family without lira 
relations’ knowledge, I 10 wub obliged to trans- 
port himself to America, where he is now 
doing pomuicu for his redemption ’ (Qcsxsr, 
v. 49-60). Tho ' Dramatic ConBor ’ speaks of 
him as t lie host Mercnlio after Woodward. 
IIo probably playod llio part during an en- 
gngomonl ho fulfilled at tho Crow Street 
Theatre, Dublin, in the summor of 1763. 

Aft or ho cousod to be an actor ho wroto for 
Oovont Garden ‘ Oi-osb Purposes/ 8vo, 1772, 
an adaptation in two acts of Liitout’s ‘Trois 
Fr&rosKivoux/ and "Tho Dnol/ 8vo, 1773, mi 
adaptation of 1 Le Philosoplto sans le savoir’ 
of Sedaino. The latter piece had less success 
than it merited ; tho former wcb more than 
once repeated, having been given in Batb bo 
late as 1821 . 

Meanwhile O'Brien had settled for a while 
in America, whore ho appears to have held 
an appointment under Biv Henry Moore, 
governor of tho province of New York. On 
Sir Henry's death in 1769 he went to Quebec. 
In May J708 ho was guzottod secretary and 
provost-muetor-geuoral of tho islands of Ber- 
muda, By tho interest of Lord Holiest®, 
O'Brien wus subsequently appointed receiver- 
goueral of Dorset. He died at StiusfordHouse 
on 2 Sept. 1816, and was buried in Stinsford 
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Church where there are monuments to him 
and his Wife. O’Brien had a good and gentle- 
manly hearing, easy manners, grace, and 
elegance, and in the conduct of the sword 
was unapproached. Horace Walpole wrote : 
'Cibber and O’Brien were what Garrick could 
never reach — coxcombs and men of fashion ’ 
( letters , ed. Cunningham, iv. 220). Upon 
retiring, he sought to hide the tact that he 
had beeu on the stage. 

O'Brien married, 7 April 1764, at St. Paul’s 
Church, Covent Garden, without her father’s 
knowledge, Lady Susan Sarah Louisa (1744- 
1827), eldest daughter of Stephen Fox- 
Strangways, first earl of Ilchcster, and niece 
of Henry Fox, first lord Holland [q. v. ] Wal- 
pole mentions a rumour that they were to be 
transported to the Ohio and grouted forty 
thousand acres of land (ib. pp. 228, 2G2, 284). 
Lady Susan O’Brien died on 9 Aug. 1827, 
aged 88, and was buried with her husband 
(Hutchins, Dorset, ii. 607). 

[Genest’s Account of the English Stage ; Tate 
■Wilkinson’s Memoirs ; Davies’s Life of Garrick. 
Tate Wilkinson nnd Davies, though referring to 
him, do not mention his name. Doran’s Annals 
of the English Stoge, ed. Lowe ; Victor’s Hist, ot 
the Theatres; BiogiuphiaDramatiea; Gent. Mag. 
1816, pt. ii. p. 285 ; Notes mid Queries, 8tli sor. 
y. 72, 152, 279 ; Wulpoh’s Letters, ed. Cunning- 
ham, passim ; Lichtcnstain’s Holland House, ii. 

n iim. The ill image eortifleale of O'Brien and 
y Susan or Susanna Eox-Strangwiiys has 
been consulted.] J. K. 

OBRIEN, WILLIAM SMITH (1803- 
1864), Irish nationalist, born at Dromolnnd, 
co. Clara, on 17 Oct. 1808, was the second 
son of Sir Edward O’Briou, hart., a descen- 
dant of the ancient carle of Tliomoud, by 
his wife Charlotte, oldost daughter and co- 
heiress of William Smith of Cahiraoylo, 
co. Limerick. Ilia grandfather, Sir Lucius 
O’Brien, and his younger brother, Edward, 
are separately noticed. He was educated at 
Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
whore he graduated B.A. in 1820 as William 
O'Brien. He assumed the additional name 
of Smith ou the death of his mat enial grand- 
father, William Smith of Ctihirmoylo, whose 
estates in Limerick he inherited. At a by- 
election in April 1828 he was returned to the 
House of Commons, as a supporter of Sir 
Robert Peel, for the borough of Ennis, which 
he continued to represent until April 1831. 
Ha appears to have addressed the house for 
the first time on 8 June 1828, when he spoke 
in favour of a paper currency (Pari. Debates, 
2nd aov, xix. 1014). lu the following mouth 
he declared his approval of ltoman catholic 
emancipation, and avowed himself a member 
of the catholic association (ib. 2nd sor. xix. 
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1613-14). During the debate on the intro- 
duction of the Bill for the suppression of 
that association in February 1829, he ex- 
pressed his ‘ concurrence in any act which 
would put an end to the ascendancy of a 
faction which already ravelled in the antici- 
pated triumph of a civil war ’ (ib. 2nd ser. 
xx. 212). In the same year he opposed 
O'Coimell’B second candidature for Clare, 
and fought a duel with Thomas Steele, 
O'Connell’s ‘ head pacificator ’ (Cusack, 
The Liberator: his Life and Times, 1872, 
pp. 578-6), In 1880 he published a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘Considerations relative to 
the Renewal of the Bast India Company^ 
Charter’ (London, 8vo) ; and in May of this 
ear spoke against O’Connell's Manhood 
uffrage Bill and defended the borough sys- 
tem (Pari. Debates, 2nd ser. xxiv. 1234-5). 
On 8 Feb. 1831 O’Brien brought in a biH for 
the relief of the aged and helpless poor of 
Ireland (ib. 3rd ser. ii. 246), but failed to 
carry it through the house. He was absent 
unpaired from the division on the second 
reading of tho first Reform BUI, but voted 
with the government against General Gas- 
coigne’s amendment on 19 April 1831. At 
the general election in January 1835 O’Brien 
was returned for the county of Limerick. 
In the following March ho again brought 
the question of tho Irish poor laws before 
tho house (ib. 3rd sor. xxvi. 1200-11, 1230- 
1281), and seconded Sir Richard Muegrave’s 
motion for leave to bring in a hill for the 
relief of the poor in Ireland (ib. 3rdscr. xxvii. 
208). In May he seconded the introduction 
of Mr. Wyse’s bill for the establishment of 
a board of national education, and the ad- 
vancement of elementary education in Ire- 
land (ib. 3rd scr. xxvii. 1228). On 8 March 
1830 ho supported the Irish Municipal Re- 
form Bill (io. 3rd ser. xxxii. 1-7), and on 
5 July, at O’Connell’s suggestion, withdrew 
liis resolutions ‘ expressive of regret expe- 
rienced by the house at the oonduct of the 
Ilouse of Lords in rejecting’ that MU (ib. 
3rd ser. 3rd sor. xxxiv. 1282). His own bill 
for the relief of the poor in Ireland was read 
a second time on 11 May 1 830, but was sub- 
sequently shelved (ib. 3rd ser. xxxiii. 888- 
834). On 28 April 1837 ho supported the 
second roading or the Irish Poor Low Bill, 
which he considered capable, after a few 
modifications iu committee, ‘of being ren- 
dered a most efficient and useful enactment’ 
(ib, 3rd ser. xxxviii. 392-402). Although a 
protestant, O’Brien expressed his opinion 
that the principal objection to theMaynooth 
grant was that it was so smnH, and advo- 
oaled the payment of the Roman catholio 
clergy by the state (ib, 3rd ser. xxxviii- 1623). 
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On 6 March 1839 he brought in a bill for the 
registration of voters in Ireland (ib. 3rd ser. 
xlv. 128U). During the prolonged debate on 
Mr. 0. P.Villiers’e motion in thuaume mouth, 
O'Brien expressed his opinion that he ‘ did 
not see that any advantage would result fiom 
the repeal of the corn laws sufficient to 
counterbalance the sacrifice of the agricul- 
tural interest’ (ib. 3rd ssr.xlvi. 809-1 1); and 
on. 6 May, much to O’Connell’s disgust, ho 
voted with Sir Robert Peel against tho 
Jamaica Government Bill (ib. 3rd ser. xlvii. 
971; Correspondence of Daniel O' Connell, 
edited by W. J. Fitzpatrick, 1888, ii. 177, 
188-4). In this year a paper written by 
O’Brien, on ‘Education in Ireland,’ was pub- 
lished by the Central Society of Education 
(third publication, pp. 140-83, London, 8vo). 
On 4 Eeb. 1840 O’Bnen seconded a motion 
for the appointment of a select committee to 
inquire mto the causes of discontent among 
the working classes (Part, Debates, 3rd ser. 
li. 1234-6), and on S June he moved a reso- 
lution in favour of free emigration to tho 
colonies (ib. 3rd ser. liv. 832 07). In JFo- 
bruary IS 11 he supported the second reading 
of the Parliamentary Voters (Ireland) Bill (ib. 
3rd sor. lvi. 807-9), and on 6 April strongly 
advocated the appointment of a minister 
of public instruction (ib. 3rd so r. lvii. 942-8). 

During tho debate on tho address in 
August 18 11 O'Brien warmly defended the 
whig ministry, and declared that it was ‘ tho 
first government that had made an approach 
towards governing Ireland upon the prin- 
ciples upon which alone she could now be 
governed' (ib. 3rd ser. lix. 290-3). On 
23 March 1813 he moved for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee to inquire into 
the manner in which tho aat for tho relief of 
the poor in Ireland (1 & 2 Viet. c. 50) had 
boon carried into operation, hut was defeat od 
by a majority of eighty-five (Part. Debates, 
3rd ser. lxvii. 1347-09, 1405). On 30 May 
he opposed tho second rending of the Arms 
Bill, and threatened ‘ to divide not only on 
every stage of the bill, but upon every clanso ’ 
(ib. 3rd ser. Ixix. 1118-20). On tho re- 
moval of O’OonnoU and other prominent re- 
pealers from tho list of magistrates by the 
Irish lord chancellor, O’Bxien resigned his 
seat on the bench as a protest against such 
an arbitrary act, He was, however, re- 
appointed a justice of the peace in 1810 at 
the special request of the magistrates of 
Limerick (Durov, Four Tears of Irish His- 
tory, 1883, pp. 331-2). Still an avowed oppo- 
nent to repeal, O'Brien, on 4 July 1843, as 
a final effort to obtain justice for his country, 
moved that tho house should take into con- 
sideration ‘ tho causes of tho discontent at i 


present prevailing in Ireland, with a view to 
the icdvchS of grievances and to the esta- 
blishment of a system of just and impartial 
government in that part ol' the United Em? 
dom.’ In a long and foreiblo speech, O’Bnen 
made a full and temperato statement of the 
Irish claims. While arraigning < the British 
government, and tho lliitish parliament for 
having misgoverned ’ Ireland, ho confessed 
that ho began to doubt whether < the abstract 
opinions which I have formed in favour of 
an union, such as seems never about to be 
realised, aro consistent with the duty which 
I owe to the country possessing tho Cist 
claim upon my devotion ’ (Part. Debates, 3rd 

sor. lxx. 030-77). O’Brion’8 motion, though 
supported by ‘young England,’ was rejected 
after five nights’ debate by a majority of 
seventy-nine. 

Despairing or obtaining relief from p M - 
luimenl, and incensed at the prosecution of 
O’Connoll, O’Brien formally joined tha Re- 
peal Association ou 20 Oct. 1843, and ‘im- 
mediately became by common consent the se- 
cond man in the movement ’ (Durar, Thomas 
Davis, 1890, p. 188). During O’Connell's 
confinement in Richmond penitentiary tho 
leadership of tho association was entrustod 
to O’Brion, who vowed not to taste wine or 
any intoxicating liquor until thB union was 
repealed (Duh't, Yomuj Ireland, 1880, p. 
481). In (lie fedora! controversy O’Biien 
avowed his preference for repeal ‘as more 
easily attainable, and more useful when 
attained, than any fodoral const itution which 
could bo dovisod’ (ib. p. 692). Though 
be endeavoured to maintain a complete neu- 
trality botween tbo two suctions of the Irish 
parly, ho pronounced in favour of mixed edu- 
ention, in spile of O’Connell’s denunciations 
of the ’god loss colleges.’ lie also opposed 
O’Oounell in tho matter of tho whig alliance, 
declaring that his motto was. ‘ Repeal and no 
compromise.’ In tho spring of 1810 O’Brien 
appears to bavo made somo approaches to 
Lord Georgo Bontinok, who assured him that 
ho would cordially assent to a temporary 
suspension of tho corn laws during tho Irish 
famino if desired by the Irish members 
(Pari. Debates, 3rd sor. lxxxv. 080-92 ; see 
DTsiuhli, Lori Oeorye Pent inch, a Political 
Bmjraphy, 1861, pp, 130-14). In conse- 
quonco of his refusal to servo on a railway 
oommittoo of whioh he had boen appointed 
a raembor, a motion declaring O'Brien ‘ guilty 
of a oonf umpt of this bouse ’ was carried by 
133 to IS votos on 28 April 1840 (Pari 
Debates, 3rd sor. lxxxv. 1 162-92), and on the 
30th ho was committed to tho custody of the 
serjeant-at-arms (ib, 3rd ser. Lxxxv. 1192-8, 
1290-6,1800, 1851 -2). While in custody 
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he was permitted by tbe bouse to attend and 
rive evidence before a committee of the 
House of Lords on tbe operation of tbe Irish 
poor law (ib. 3rd ser. lxxxv. 1388-4), and on 
05 May tbe order for bis discharge waa unani- 
mously made (ib. 3rd ser. lxxxvi. 1198-1201). 
O’Brien’s reasons for declining to serve on 
the railway committee appear to have been 
his desire that ‘ none but tbe representatives 
of the Irish nation should legislate for Ire- 
land,’ and that they should not ‘intermeddle 
with tbe affairs of England or Scotland, 
except so far as they may be connected with 
the interests of Ireland or with tbe general 
policy of tbe empire’ (ib. 3rd ser. lxxxv. 1168). 
f On 27 July 1846 tbe final rupture between 
the young Icelanders and tbe followers of 
O'Connell took place on the question of tbe 
peace resolutions, and O’Brien, followed by 
Duffy, Meagher, Mitchel, and their adhe- 
rents, seceded from Conciliation Ilall. At 
O'Brien’s suggestion special papers on the 
public wants and interests of Ireland were 
from time to time published in tbe ‘ Nation,' 
to which be contributed several lottera ad- 
vocating tbe establishment of model farms 
and agricultural schools, tbe colonisation 
of waste lands, and a national system of 
railways (Duwr, Four Tears of Dish 
History, pp. 310-17, 332-3). Soon after- 
wards O’Brien, aided by Duffy and other 
prominent seceders from tbe Repeal Asso- 
ciation, founded tbe Irish Confederation, the 
first meeting of which took place on 13 Jan. 
1847. On the 19th of that month O’Brien 
drew tbe attention of tbe House of Com- 
mons to the stale of distress in Ireland (Pari. 
Debates, 3rd ser. lxxxix. 76-84), and on 
18 March moved a resolution in favour of 
imposing a tax upon tbe estates of Irish ab- 
sentee proprietors, which was defeated by 70 
to 19 votes (ib. 3rd ser. xci. 159-06, 180). 
He took part in tbe conference which was 
held on 4 May in the vain attempt to recon- 
cile the differences between the Confedera- 
tion and the Repeal Association. In Novem- 
ber O’Brien, accompanied by a strong depu- 
tation from the Confederation, visited the 
north of Ireland, where ho made a favourable 
impression. On 13 Dec. he spoke against 
the third reading of the Crime and Outrage 
Bill (ib. 3rd ser. xcv. 976-9, 090). Towards 
the dose of this year he published ‘ Repro- 
ductive Employment ; or a Series of Lett ers to 
the LandadPropriotore of Ireland, with a pre- 
liminary letter to Lord J ohn Russell ’ (D ublin, 
8 vo), At the meeting of the confederation 
early in 1848 O’Brien carriod his series of ten 
resolutions, the keynote of which was ‘thut 
this confederationVas established to attain 
an Irish parliament by the combination of 


classes, and by the force of opinion exercised 
in constitutional operations, and that no 
means of a contrary character can he recom- 
mended or promoted through its organisation 
while its present fundamental rules remain 
unaltered ’ (Dujpiy, Four Tears of Irish His- 
tory, pp. 611-12 n.) These resolutions were 
aimed at Mitchel, who had declared in favour 
of a more violent policy, hut who wub de- 
feated bv a majority of 129 votes. The com- 
bined effects of tne French revolution of 
1 848 and the pressure of the Irish famine, how- 
ever, accelerated the course of events, and 
on 16 March O'Brien addressed a great meet- 
ing of the confederates in the music-hall in 
Abbey Street, Dublin, when he urged the 
formation of a national guard, and added 
that ‘ he had recently deprecated the advice 
that the people ought to be trained in mili- 
tary knowledge ; but the circumstances were 
entirely altered, and he now thought that 
the attention of intelligent young men should 
be turned to such questions as how strong 
places con be captured and weak ones de- 
fended’ (ib. pp. 661-2). Accompanied by 
Meagher and llolywood, O’Brien went to 
Paris to present a congratulatory address 
from the Confederation to the newly formed 
French republic. They were received by 
Lamartine, whose refusal to interfere with 
the internal affairs of tho British empire was 
a great disappointment to tho deputation, the 
main object of which was to awaken sym- 
pathy for Ireland in France. Returning 
through London, O’Brien made his last 
speech in the House of Commons on 10 April 
1848 (the day of the great chartist demon- 
stration), during the debate on the second 
reading of the Treason-Felony Bill. He 
warned the government that if the Irish 
claims for a separate legislature were refused 
‘ during the present year, you will have to 
encounter the chance of a republic in Ire- 
land.’ Amid a chorus of groans and hisses, 
he denied the charge of being a traitor to the 
crown, though, he added, ‘ if it is treason to 
profess disloyalty 1 o (his house and to the 
government of Iroland by thB parliament of 
Great Britain — if that be treason, I avow 
the treason i’ he boldly confessed that he 
had been ‘ instrumental in asking his country- 
men to arm ’ (Pari. Debates, 3rd ser. xoviii. 
78-80, 82, 102). On 29 April O’Brien met 
Mitchel at the confederate soirfie at Limerick, 
an evont burlesqued by Thackeray in his 
amusing * Battle of Limerick.’ 

The government had now resolved to pro- 
ceed against the leaders of the Confederation. 
On 16 May O’Brien was tried before Lord 
chief-justice Blnckburne and a special jury 
in the court of queen’s bench, Dublin, for his 
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speech at the meeting of the Irish Confede- 
ration on the previous 16 March. He was 
defended by Isaac Butt, and the jury, being 
unable to agree, were discharged on the fol- 
lowing morning without returning a verdict. 

Meanwhile (29 March) Mitchel had boon 
sentenced to transportation . The confederate 
chiefs, who were fiercely denounced for their 
procrastination by some of their more violent 
followers, were thus compelled to take some 
decisive course. August was fixed as the date 
of a proposed insurrection, but no prepara- 
tions were made, and O’Brien was still unable 
to abandon his delusive hope that support 
would be forthcoming from the Irish landed 
gentry. Meanwhile Lord Clarendon took im- 
mediate measures for the suppression of any 
disturbance, and Duffy, Martin, and others 
were arrested. O’Brien visited tlic south of 
Ireland for the purpose of organising that 
part of the country, and on his return i o Dub- 
lin a war directory of five was appointed 

S 21 July), consisting of Dillon, Meagher, 
I’Gorman, McGee, and Devin Reilly, O’Brien’s 
name being omitted from the list by his own 
desire. On the following morning O’Brian 
started for "Wexford in order to continue his 
tour of inspection. The same day the news 
reached Dublin that the suspension of the 
Ilabeas Corpus Act had been resolved on by 
the government, and Dillon, Meagher, ana 
McGee joined O'Brian at Ballynalrill. On 
hearing the news O’Brien agreed that they 
must fight, and ut Euniscorthy (23 July) ho 
announced his intention, though warned by 
the prioBt that the people were not prepared 
for war. Failing to raise Kilkenny, Garrick, 
or Oaehel, O’Brien determined to fall back 
upontherurol districts, and on the 25th pro- 
ceeded to Mullinahone, whore the chapel bell 
was rung. A number of peasants armed with 
pikes answered hie appeal, and some barri- 
cades were orected. There were, however, 
no provisions, and most of those who had 
joined the movement returned home on being 
told by O’Brien that they would have to 
procure food for themselves, ' as ho had no 
means of doing so, and did not mean to offer 
violence to any one’s porson or property’ 
(Fitzgerald, Personal Recollections of the 
Insurrection at Battingarry, 1861, pp. 18-14). 
The succeeding three days were spent by 
O’Brien in endeavouring to gather adherents. 

On the 20th he attacked a body of polico, 
numberingforty-six men, under the command 
of Sub-inspector Trant, who defended them- 
selves in a house on Boulnh Common, near 
Ballingai'ry. The scene of the encounter 
was known as widow McOovmack’s ‘ cabbago 
garden.’ The attack failed, and the half- 
armed mob of disorganised peasants fled. 
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With this pitiable incident the abortive k 
surrection tormmatod. O’Brien, for whose 
capture a reward of 500/. had been offend 
successfully concealed himself from the 
police for several days. Tired of hidim. 
he determined to go straight home, and on 
6 Aug. was arrested at the railway 
at Thurles by Ilulme, a guard in the em- 
ployment of the railway company. O’Brien 
was sent by special train to Dublin the same 
day, and lodged in Kilmamham gaol. He 
was tried at Clonmel by a special commis- 
sion, consisting of Lord chief-justice Black- 
hurne, Lord chief-justice Doherty, and Mr 
Justice Moore, on 28 Sopt. 1848. Hem 
defended by James Whiteside (afterwords 
lord chief-justice of the queen’s bench) and 
Francis Alexander Fitzgerald (afterwords a 
baron of the exchequer). The trial lasted 
ninu days, and on 7 Oct. he was found guilty 
of high treason, the verdict of the jury being 
aocompanied by a unanimous recommenda- 
tion that his life should be spared. On the 
9lhhewas sentenced by Blackburns to he 
hanged, drawn, and quartered. The writ of 
error, which was subsequently brought on 
purely luuhnicnl grounds, was decided against 
O’Brien on 10 Jan. 1849 by tlio Irish court 
of queen’s bench, whose judgment was con- 
firmed by tho House of Lords ou 11 May 
following (Clark and Finnju.lt, House of 
Lords Cases, 1861, ii. 465-96). On the 
motion of Lord John Eussell the Ilouae of 
Commons on 18 May ordered the speaker to 
issue a writ for a now election for the county 
of Limerick ‘ in the room of William Smith 
O’Brien, adjudged guilty of high treason’ 
{Earl Debates , 3rd ser. ov. 607-70), On the 
intimation to O’Brien that the queen had 
been advised to commute the sentence of 
death into transportation for life, ho declared 
that lie preferred death to transportation, 
and insisted that the government bad no 
power to force him to accopt the commuta- 
tion of the sontence. Accordingly an ‘act 
to remove doubts concerning the transporta- 
tion of offenders under judgment of death, to 
whom mercy may be extended in Ireland ’ 
(12 & 13 "Viet. c. 27), was rapidly passed 
through botli houses, and received the royal 
assent ou 26 June. On 29 July following 
O'Brien was sent on board the Swift from 
Kingstown to Tasmania. On reaching Ilobart 
Town he refused a ticket-of-leave, which had 
been accoptod by his companions in exile. 
Ho was accordingly confined on Maria Island, 
from which ho made an ineffectual attempt 
to osrnpe, and was subsequently removed to 
Fort Arthur. Owing to ‘ the statement made 
and repoated sovcral times at long intervals 
by Lord Palmerston in the House of Com- 
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was generally supposed that O’Bi ien 
disapproved of the plan adopted by John 
Mitohel in escaping from Tasmania. Tins, 
however, is not the case, as O'Brien at a 
public dinner given to him at Melbourne in 
1864 expressed his entire approval of the 
manner of Mitchel’s escape, and asserted that 
his only reason for not adopting it himself 
was that he was not prepared to take a step 
which would have rendered it, impossible for 
him to return to Ireland (MoCaiithy, His- 
tory of our own Times, 1880, vol. iv. p, vi). 

His health having broken down, O’Brien 
was induced to acoept a ticket-of-leave, 
and, having given his parole, was allowed 
to reside in the district of New Norfolk, 
whence he subsequently removed to Avoca. 
There he remainod until a pardon was 
granted to him (26 Feb. 1864) on con- 
dition that he should not sut his foot in the 
United Kingdom. In 1864 he came to 
Europe, and settled at Brussels with hie 
family. Here he completed his ‘Principles 
of Government, or Meditations in Exile’ 
(Dublin, 1860, 8vo, 2 vols.), the groaier part 
of which had been written by him in Tas- 
mania. Receiving an unconditional pardon 
in May 18C6, O’Brien returned to Ireland in 
July of that yoar. Though he took no fur- 
ther aotive part in politics, he irequuntly 
contributed letters to the ‘ Nation’ on Irish 
topics. In 1869 ho made a voyage to Ame- 
rica, and upon his ref urn in November of 
that year ho delivered two lectures on his 
American tour in the hall of the Mechanics' 
Institute, Dublin. In 1803 he visited Poland. 
A letter written by him, dated 1 May 1 863, 
was published in Paris under the title of 
‘Du veritable Oaractere de lTnsnrrection 
Polonaise de 1803’ (8vo), and on 1 July 
1808 he gave a lecture at the Rotunda, Dub- 
lin, for the benefit of the Polish relief fund. 
Early in 1864 he visited England for the 
sake of his health. He died at the Pen- 
rliyn Arms, Bangor^ on 18 June 1864, aged 
60. The arrival of his body at Dublin on 
23 June was the scone of a great nat ionalist 
demonstration, and he was buried in Bath- 
ronan churchyard, co. Limerick, on tho fol- 
lowing day. 

O’Brien, who was inordinately proud of 
his descent from the famous Brian Boroimhe, 
was a truthful, kind-hearted, vain man, of 
good abilities, and a great capacity for work. 
Though grave ond frigid in his demeanour, 
and devoid of humour and eloquenae, his 
chivalrous devotion to Ireland ana the trans- 
parent integrity of his motives secured him 
the enthusiastic attachment of the people. 
The growth of his political views was 
curiously gradual. ( He advanced,’ says Sir 
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C. G. Duffy, 'slowly and tentatively, but he 
never made a backward step. An opinion 
which he accepted became part of hie being, 
as inseparable from him as a function of lus 
nature’ (Four Tears of Irish History , p. 
647)._ Destitute of judgment and foresight, 
and incapable of prompt decision, O’Brien 
was singularly unfitted for the part of a 
re volutionary leader. In order to avoid for- 
feiture, O'Brien, previously to the insurrec- 
tion in 1848, conveyed his property to trus- 
tees for the benefit of his family. On his 
return to Ireland he instituted a clmnoery 
suit against the trustees, but a compromise 
was ultimately arrived at on O’Brien’s formal 
resignation of his position as a landed pro- 
prietor in consideration of an annuity of 
2,0004 His eldest brother Lucius succeeded 
his father as the fifth baronet in March 1837, 
and in July 1856 became thirteenth Boron 
Inohiquin on the death of his kinsman, 
James, third marquis of Thomond, his right 
to the barony being confirmed by the com- 
mittee of privileges of the House of Lords 
on 11 April 1802. The surviving brothers 
and sisterB of Lord Inohiquin (with the ex- 
ception of William Smith O’Brien) were by 
royal license dated 12 Sept. 1802 granted 
the style and procodence of the younger 
children of a baron. 

O’Brien married, on 19 Sept. 1832, Lucy 
Caroline, eldest daughter of Joseph Gabbott 
of High Park, co. Limerick, by whom he had 
five sons and two daughters. His wife died 
on 18 June 1801. The voluminous corre- 
spondence addressed to O’Brien, to which 
Sir C. G. Dully was given access when 
wiling hie ‘ Young Ireland,’ is in the pos- 
session of Mr. Edward William O’Brien at 
Cnliirnioyle. A statue of O’Brien by Thomas 
Farrell, R.H.A., was erected in 1870 at the 
and of Westmorland Street, Dublin, close 
to O'Connell Bridgo. The only painting of 
O’Brien is a small miniature in the posses- 
sion of Mr. E. W, O’Brien. 

[Besides the authorities quoted in the text the 
following, among others, have been consulted: 
Walpole’s Hist, of England, 1880-6, vols. iii. 
and iv. ; Dillon’s Life of John Mitchel, 1888 j 
Mitcbel's Jail Journal, 1388; Mitehel's Hist. of 
Ireland, 1869, ii. 302-460; Sullivan’s New Ire- 
land, 1878, pp. 1-103 ; Sullivan’s Speeches from 
the Dock, 1887, pp. 110-37; Doheny’s Felon’s 
Track, 1867; Leekys Lenders of Public Opinion 
in Ireland, 1871, pp. 814-16 ; Webb’s Compen- 
dium of Irieh Biogr. 1878, pp. 368-71 ; Wills’s 
Irish Nation, 1876, iv. 44-8; Read's Cabinet 
of Irish Lit. 1880, iii. 276-9; Hodges's Re- 
port of the Trial of William Smith O’Brien for 
High Treason, 1849; Times for 18, 20, 21, 24, 
27 June 1864; Freeman’s Journal for 20, 23, 
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24, 215 June 1864; Nation for 18 and 25 Juno 
1864; Annual Beg. 1848, ehron. pp. 03-6, 884- 
373, 380-446, 1864 pt. ii. pp. 100-201 ; Gonl. 
M.ig. 1864, pt. ii. pp 250-2 ; Burke’s Peerage, 
1803, pp. 761-2 ; Poster’s Peerage, 1883, pp. 
386—8 , Graduati Oantabr. 1881, p. 386 ; Welch's 
Harrow School Begistor, 1804, p. 41 ; Notes and 
Queries, 8th ser. iii 388 , Official Boturn of 
Lists, of Members of Parliament, pt. is. pp. 812, 
325, 362, 377, 396, 411 ; Brit. Mm. CatJ 

G. F. B. B. 

O’BROLOHAIN, FLAIBHERTACII 
(A 1 176), first bishop of Dorry, belonged to 
a family which produced several learned men 
and distinguished ecclesiastics from the 
twelfth to the thirteenth century. They 
were descended from Suiblme Hoann, king 
of Ireland from 616 to 028, and their clan 
was called Cinel Fearadhaicli, from the king’s 

f randfather Fearadhaoh, who was fourth in 
escent from Eoghan, son of Niall Naigkial- 
lach, so that they were one of the brandies of 
the Oinel Eoghain. FlaibhertachO'Brolcliain 
wnsabboL of Derry in 1160, and as such woe 
the chief of the Columhanoburchos inlreland, 
and entitled Oomharba Oholuim Chille, or 
successor of Oolumba. Derry had been burned 
in 1149, and in 1160 he made a visitation of 
Oinel Eoghain, obtaining grants from Die 
whole territory — a gold ring, his horse and 
outfit from Mnircheartach O'Loclilainn [q. v.] 
as king of Ireland, and twenty cows as king 
of Ailocb ; a horae from every chief, which 
would have given him about fifty from the 
Oinel Eoghain ; n cow from every two biatachs, 
or great fanners; a cow from every three 
eaerthacha, or free tenants ; and a cow from 
every four diomhains, or men of small means. 
In 1168 he attended an eoolesiastioal convo- 
cation at Brie Mie Taidhg in Ui Laoghaire, 
a district of Meath, at which a papal legate 
was present; and it was resolved that he 
Bhouldhave ‘a chair like every other bishop.’ 
This is generally considered the foundation 
of the bishopric as distinct from the abbacy 
of Derry. After tho synod he visited the 
territory of Ui EachdhaohOobhn, now Iveagli, 
co. Down, and Dal Oairbre, the site of which 
has not before been determined, but which 
is no doubt the same as Dalriada, the part 
of Antrim, north of the mountain Slemish, 
called after Oairbre Riada, eon of Oonaire II, 
king of Ireland. Flaibhortaoh thus visited 
the two parts of Ulidia, or Lesser Ulster, and 
obtained from its king, 0’Duinnslei.bue, a 
horse, five cows, and a ‘ screaball’ — probably 
a payment in some kind of coin — on ounco of 
gold from the king’s wife, a horse from each 
chief, and a sheep from each hearth. In 
1161 ho freed the churches and communities 
of Durrow, Kells, Swords, Lambay, Moone, 


Skrecn (co. Meath), OolumbkilWcTTL 
ford), kilcolumb, Columbkille Z eT 
kenny), Ardcolum, and Mornington, fiW all 
dues to tbo kings and chiefs of Meath »«! 
Leinster, and visited Ossory. He pultj 
down more than eighty houses which atoS 
adjacent to the cathedral of Derry, and built 
round it an enclosure of masonry c&lka 
Oaisil an uvlair, the stone close of the 
in 1162; and in 1163 built a limefaW 
Derry seventy feet square in twenty days This 
waa probably in preparation for rebuildinir 
his eathodral, which he did in 1164 w ;t£ 
the aid of Muiroheartach O’Lochlainn. He 
made it eighty feet long, a vast extent com- 
pared with the very small churches then com- 
mon in Ireland ; but, as it is recorded to have 
been finished in forty daya, it cannot have 
been an elaborate structure. In the samo 
year ( Annals of Ulster) Augustin, chief 

S riest of Iona; Dubhsidhe, lector there- 
lacCHlladuibh, head of the hermitoge- and 
MaoForcolloigh, head of the association 
called the Fellowship of Gtod, and others 
came to aak him to accept the vacant abbacy 
of Iona. Tho Cinel Eoghain, Muiroheartach 
O’Uooliloinn, and Gilla-Mac-Liag, coarb of 
Patrick, all opposed his leaving thnm W( i 
ho did not go. lie died at Derry in 1176 
and was succeeded in the abbaoy of Derry 
by Gilla MacLiag O’Branain, of a family 
which furnished several abbots tD Dorrv. 
Other important members of the learned 
family of O’Brolchain are : 

Maelbriglido O'Brololiain (A 1020), who is 
called in the ‘ Annals ’ prioinhshaor or arch- 
wriglit of Ireland. 

Maelisa O’Brolchain (A 1086), who lived 
for the first part of his life in Inishowen, 
co. Donegal, at Bothchonais, where an old 
graveyard and a very ancient stone cross, 
with an ox carved on its base, still indicate 
his placo of residence. He afterwards mi- 

f rated to Lismore, co. Waterford, and there 
uilt a dertlieach or oratory. He is described 
in the ‘Annals’ as loarned in literature (flli- 
dhecht) in both languages, i.e. in Irish and 
Latin, lie died on 10 Jan. 1080. Colgan 
states that he possessed some manuscripts 
in the handwriting of Maelisa O’Brolchnin. 

Maelcoluim O’Brolchain (d. 1122), bishop 
of Armagh. 

Maelbrighte O’Brolchain (A 1140), bishop 
of Armagh. 

Maolbriglite Mac an tSair O’Brolchain 
(A 1197), bishop of Kildare. 

Domhnall O’Brolchain (A 1202), prior of 
Iona. He built part of the existing cathe- 
dral at Iona, and on the capital of the south- 
east column, under tho tower, close to the 
angle between the south transept and choir, 
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are the remains of an inscription, winch was 
perfect m 1844, ‘ Donnldus Obrolcban fecit 
hoe opus, ’but has since been defaced, and now 
almws only some fragments of letters at the 
h«rmning and end. He died on37 April 1202. 

flann O’Brolcliain (A. 1219), abbot of 
Derry, was elected coarb of St. Oolumba in 
1219. He was elected by the Oinel Eoghain, 
and the community of Derry opposed him. 
Aedh O'Neill put him into office, but the com- 
munity of Derry soon after expelled him and 
elected another abbot. 

fAiracla Bioghachta Eireann , ed. O’Donoyan, 
vot. ii- and iii, ; Annals of Ulster, ed M'Oarthy, 
vol.fi. Bolls Ser. ; Annals of Loch 04, ed. Hen- 
nes'sy, yol. i. Bolls Ser. j Eeeves’s Antiquities of 
Down, Connor, and Dromore ; Beeves’s Life of 
St. Columba, writton by Adamnan, Dublin, 1857 i 
Co'lgan’e Acta Sanctorum Hibernia.] N. M. 

O'BRU ADAIR, DAVID (J. 1060-1094), 
Irish poet, was born in Limerick, and had 
already begun to write verses in 1660. He 
knew little English, but was learned in Irish 
literature and history, and wrote the difficult 
metre known as Dan direch correctly. He 
was a Jacobite, and warmly attached to the 
old families of Munster. He detosted the 
English nation and language and the pro- 
testant religion. His writings supply the 
best existing evidence of the feelings of the 
Irish-speaking gentry and men of letters in 
Munster in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. Nearly all his poems refer to 
events of his own time, and are of a high 
order of literary merit. Large fragments 
have been printed and translated by Standish 
Hayes O'Grady in tho ‘ Catalogue of Irish 
Manuscripts’ in the British Museum^ and 
some small extracts by John O’Daly in his 
edition of Ormonde’s ‘Panygyric.’ Over 
twenty of Ins poems are extant, and their 
approximate chronological order is : (1) of 
fifty stanzas, about 1662, 1 Orecht do dhail 
me am orrthoch galair ’ (‘ A wound that has 
reduced me to the condition of a vessel of 
disease ’), on the laying down of their arms 
by the Irish. (2) Epitlialamium, in prose 
and verse, on the marriage of Oliver Stephen 
to Eleonora, daughter of John FilzRedmond 
Burke of Oahirmoylo, co. Limerick, be- 
ginning ‘Ouirfed oluain ar ohrobaing ghel- 
ghall’ (‘Upon a couple of white English 
I will attempt a bit of cajolery’), written in 
December 1074 ; he had liimself attended the 
wedding, having heard of it when near 
Yougkal, (8) A political poem on Ireland’s 
ills from 1641 to 1684, of twenty-six stanzas 
and a ceangal or summary. (4) Advico to a 
trooper named Jamos O’Eicktbighern, going 
to serve under Tyrconnel, full of scorn for 
the English, written on 18 Oct, 1086, and 


beginning ‘A thruipfkir mas musgailt o’n 
mbaile t’dilgeas’ (* On trooper, if thy desire he 
to rouse out from home ! ’) ; this was perhaps 
1 he most popular of his poems. (6) 1 Oaith- 
rfiim an dara King Sdmus ’ (‘ Triumphs of the 
second King James’), written in October 1686. 
(6) Address to John Keating, chief justice 
of the common pleaB in Ireland in 1688. 

e On the taking of their horses and arms 
m the protestants, beginning ‘Inoit an 
mhagaidhse i naitreabaibh gall do bha ’ (‘ In 
place of the derisive mirth which prevailed 
in the homes of protestants’), written 
26 Feb. 1688. (8) ' Na dronga sin d’iompuig 
mil re creasaibh Eorpa ’ (‘ Those people that 
have turned their back on all the rest of 
Europe’); in praise of James II and dis- 
praise of William in, written on 24 Dec. 
1688. (9) Address of welcome to Sir James 
Cotter, M.P., on hie return from England. 

2 Answer to a poem in praise of James, 
) of Ormonde, entitled ‘FreagrnDhaibhi 
ui Bruadair ar an lainbhrSig sin ’ (“Answer of 
David O’Bruadair to that out-and-out lie ’). 
(11) On Sarsfield's destruction of tbe siege- 
train brought against Limerick atBallineety, 
composed for the Earl of Lucan at the time, 
1690, beginning ‘ A rl na cruinne dorigline 
isi is gach ni uirre ata ddnta ’ (‘ Oh king of 
the globe that madest it and all things on it 
that are created 1 ’) ; the poem is of eighteen 
stanzas and a ceangal. One of the two copies 
in the British Museum is a transcript of the 
poet’s original manusoript (Add. MS. 29614, 
fol. 4Si). (12) 1 Longer langar Eirenn ’ (‘ Bre- 
land’s hurly-burly ’), a poem of forty stanzas 
and a ceangal, written in 1691. The writer 
laments the dissensions of the Irish, and 
praises Sarsfield’s party. The ceangal de- 
clares the poet’s disappointment and poverty. 
(13) Short poem on the exile of the native 
gentry after the Riege of Limerick. (14) Short 
poem ridiculing those who, to he m the 
fashion, tried to speak English, ‘ Ni chanaid 
glfir aoht gdsta gairbhblifola ’ (‘They utter 
not a sound but tbe mere ghost or rough 
English ’). (16) On people who had become 
protestants after the surrender of Limerick, 

‘ Gidh ainbfiosach feanuaire nar fhiar a 
gkliin’ (‘ How much soever this or that ex- 
tortioner that has not bant his knee’), 
written in October 1092. (16) A lament of 
forty-two verses for the loss of the poet’s 
ancient patrons among the gentry, and the 
exaltation of churls in their place, written 
on 1 Nov. 1692, and beginning ‘Mithigh 
soickfSim go siol gOarrthaig ’ (' Time it is to 
take a pleasant journeyto the MaeCarlhys’). 
(17) A wish for a second Brian Boroimhe 
[see Bkiait, 928-1014], ‘Is mairg nach 
fladaid triatha ckloinne Eibhir: Aithris ar 
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riaghail Bhriain mliic ClunnfiidB ’ (‘ "\V no is 
me that tho leaders of the children of Ebor 
cannot reproduce the rule of Brian, sou of 
Oenneitc 1 ’). (18) Address to our Lady, 
1 Eist in'osnadh a Mhuire mlidr ’ (■' Hoar 
my groaning, oh great Mary I’), of twenty- 
one stanzas and a ceangal. (19) Epithala- 
mium for the marriage of Dominic Roche 
and Una Bourke of Oahirmoylo, in which 
the poet states that, much as he loves good 
drink, he is obliged to pass it by whona pre- 
vious conversation in English is necessary, 
so little has he the power 4 mo theanga do 
chuibhriughadh dochum an ghaillbhearla do 
labhairt’ (‘ to fotter my tongue towards 
speaking tho foreign languago’). (20) Ad- 
dress to Irolaud, under the namB of 4 Bile 
ni Ohorbain,’ as if she were a lady who had 
married and left off being bountiful to the 
poets. (21) A poem on the passion, in 
twenty-four vorses, 4 Adhraim ilia a thaidli- 
bhse ar grii I ’ (‘I adore thee, oh price of our 
blood I ’) (22) A longer poem on tho same 
subject, 4 Go broth a mlioic rug Muire 
miorbhuileach ’ (‘ For ovor is tho Son that 
Mary miraculously bore’). (23) ‘Do bhi 
duine eigin roimh an rS si ’ (‘ There was a 
certain man before this time ’). 

He made a transcript of the 4 Loabhar 
Irse ’ of the literary family of O’Maolconaivo, 
which is in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

[S. H. O’Grady’a Catalogue of tho Irish MSS. 
in the British Museum, in which largo parts of 
Beveral poems are printed ; Manuscripts in tho 
British Museum (Acldit. 29614, wrillon by John 
O’Murchadha of Raheonagh, co. Cork, born in 
1700, oontains many of these pooms ; Egorton 
164 contains others); O’Roillyin the Transactions 
of the Iherno-Ooltic Soeioty, 1820 ; O’Daly’s Ite- 
liques of Irish Jacobite Poetry, Dublin, 1849.] 

N. JVT. 

O'BRYAN, WILLIAM (1778-1808), 
founder of the Bible Christian soot, claimed 
descent from one of Oliver Oromwoll’s Irish 
officers who settled at Boconnock, Cornwall, 
on tho Restoration, probably the Colonel 
William Bryan, orBrayne, from Ireland who 
was employed in the pacification of the high- 
lands of Scotland in 1864, and afterwards, 
with the rank of lieutenant-general, com- 
manded tho forces in Jamaica (Gal. State 
Papers, Dom, 1664, and 1067-9; Winra- 
MOKb, Mem. p. 692; Thurloe State Papers, 
ii. 406). 

After the settlement of the family in 
Cornwall the name was spolt indifferently 
Bryan or Bryant, and William O'Brymiwas 
the first to rest ore tho Irish orthography, lie 
was the second son of a substantial yeoman 
who owned several farms in tho coterminous 


parishes of Lnxulyan.Lanivet, andLaniverv 
Cornwall, by Thomasine, daughter of John 
Lawry of Luxulyan, and was bom at Wunwen 
Luxulvun, on fi Fob. 1778. Both his parents 
wore church people, but had joined the Metho- 
dist Society before their marriage. His Ma " 
tornal grandmother was a Quakeress. From 
the first an extremely religious lad, O’Bryan 
was much impvessud by the preachingof John 
Wesley, and studied his 4 Christian Pattern' 
Other favourito books wore Law’s 4 Serin™ 
Call,’ Baxter’s 4 Saints’ Rest,’ and Bunynri, 
‘Holy War.’ His aetual conversion took 
plnoo on 5 Nov. 1796, and he at once began 
to preach, and for some timo laboured with 
marked sucooss in East Cornwall and West 
Devon. Differences with tho methodists in 
regard to matters of discipline led to his ex- 
pulsion from their society in November 1810, 

He continued his labours, however, and gra- 
dually formed a littlo sect of his own, which 
was formally constituted in 1810 under the 
designation of Arminian Bible Christians, 
The tonolB of tlio Brynnitos — as there sec- 
taries wave popularly called — did not mate- 
rially differ from those of the Arminian Me- 
thodists. 

U’Bryun wns a man of immense Zealand 
some power, but liis methods of church 
government wore felt by liis adherents to he 
unduly autocratic, and in 1829 the major 
part of them secedod and formed themselves 
into a separata society under Uib name of 
Biblo Christians. Tho omission of the term 
Arminian, liowover, denoted no modification 
of doctrine, and tho new society continued 
to cherish the memory of its founder. Its 
members now number more than thirty 
thousand. Tn 1831 O’Bryan emigrated to 
America, wlioro lie preached much, but foiled 
to found a church. During his later years 
lie resided at Brooklyn, New York, blit 
frequently visited England. He died at 
Brooklyn on 8 Jan. 1808. 

O’Bryan married on 9 July 1803 Catherine, 
daughter of William Cowlin, farmer, of Por- 
vanzabuloe, Cornwall, n woman of strong un- 
derstanding and fervent, piety, bv whom he 
was assisted in his work. Slio died at 
Brooklyn in March 1800. 

O’Bryan published the following works : 
1. 4 Tho Rules of Society, or a Guide to con- 
duct for those who desire to be Arminian 
Bible Christians, with a Preface stating 
tho OftuseH of Separation betwoen William 
O’Bryan and tho People called Methodists,' 
2nd od., Launceston, 1 812, 1 2mo. 2, 4 A Col- 
loot ion of Ilymns for 1 ho Use of the People 
calk'd Arminian Biblo Christians’ (based 
upon tlieWesloynu hymn-book), Devon, Stoke 
Dam orel, 182l>, 12mo. 8, 4 Travels in the 
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United Status of America,’ London, 1886, 
12mo. 

[Stevenson's Jubilee Memorial of Incidents in 
the Bise and Progress of the Bible Christian Con- 
nexi-ju, 1866, Bible Christian Magazine, 1868; 
Thorne’s William O'Bryan, 1888; Dayman's 
History of the Methodist Revival of ths Last 
Century in its Relations to North Devon, 1885 , 
Digest of the Eules and Eegulations of the 
People denominated Bible Christians, 1838 ; 
Allen’s Liskeard, p. 106 ; Complete Parochial 
History of Cornwall, 1870, iii. 195; Boase and 
Courtney's Bibl. Cornub,; London Quarterly 
Review, July 1887.] J". M. R* 

O’BRYEN, DENNIS (1766-1832), drtt- 
matist and political pamphleteer, horn in Ire- 
land in 1766, became a surgeon, but relin- 
quished the practice of his profession and 
settled in London, where he distinguished 
himself as a zealous political partisan of 
Box, with whom he was on terms of great 
intimacy. The work which first brought him 
into notice was an ironical ‘ Defence of the 
Earl of Shelburne from the Reproaches of 
his numerous Enemies, in a Letter to Sir 
George Saville, barl., to which is added a 
Postscript addressed to the Earl of Si air' re- 
lative to his pamphlet on tho state of the 
publicdebt, London, 1782, 8vo; 2nd cd. 1783. 
lie next wrote ‘ A Friend in Need is a Friend 
indeed,’ a three-act comedy performed at the 
Ilaymarket Tlieatro on 6 July 1783, but not 
printed. Thu east included Palmer, Edwin, 
Parsons, Baddeley, and Mrs. Inclibald. This 
play, which in some respects resembled Gold- 
smith's ‘ Good-natured Mon,’ was acted sight 
times, but did not meet with a very cordial 
reception, and it gave riso to a newspaper 
controversy between tho author and Column, 
the manager ol' the theatre (BAKER, Jiiogr. 
Dramatica, 1812, i. 646, ii. 262 ; Qenest, 
vi. 281). 

In 1784 he puhlisliod another ironical work, 
entitled ‘A Gleam of Comfort to this dis- 
tracted Empire, demonstrating the Fairness 
and Reasonableness of National Confidence 
in the present Ministry’ — moaning the minis- 
try of Pitt. About the same time ho pub- 
lished two papers, called ‘The Iteasoner,’ 
which subsequently appeared in several com- 
pilations, the first being attributed by live 
compiler to Lord Erskino, and the second to 
Sheridan. In 1786 he printed ‘ A V iow of tho 
Commercial Treaty with France,’ negotiated 
by ’William Eden, afterwards Lord Auckland 
[q, v.] This was followed by ‘ Lines written 
at Twickenham,’ 1788, in which year, imme- 
diately upon tku king’s illness, he published 
anonymously ‘ The Prospect before us, being 
a Series of Papers upon tlio great Question 
[i.e. of the regency] which now agitates tho 
VOi, XIV. 


Public Mind.’ This was reproduced under 
the title of 1 The Regency Question,’ with a 
new preface, in consequenco of 1 he discussions 
caused by the return of his majesty’s malady 
in 1810. In 1790 he published 'Utrurn 
Ilorum P The Government or the Country? ' 
which rapidly passed through three editions. 

Upon the change of ministry in 1800 he 
succeeded to the lucrative sinecure of deputy 
paymaster-general, and in the same year he 
was appointed by Fox to the patent office of 
marshal of the admiralty at the Cape of 
Good Hope, worth, it was said, 4,0007. per 
annum. He died at Margate on 13 Aug. 
1882. ITe had resided in London in Craven 
Street, Strand. Ilis political correspondence 
was sold by auction a year or two after his 
death. 

[Addit. MS. 12099 ; Biogr. Diet, of Living 
Authors, 1818, p. 256 ; Gent. Mng. 1832, ii. 189, 
1836,5,48; LitoraryGazotlu ODoc. 1834, p. 820; 
Lit. Momnirs of Living Authors, ii. 87; Beuss’s 
Bogister of Authora, ii. 147, Snppl. p. 293; 
Watkins's Momnirs of Shoridan, ii. 348,] T. O. 

O’BEYEN, EDWARD (1764 P-1808), 
rear-admiral, born about 1761, after serving 
for nearly five years in the TEolns in the Me- 
diterranean, and for upwards of throe in the 
Prudent in the East Indies with Sir John 
Clerko, passed his examination on 0 Aug. 
1776, being then, according to his certificate, 
more than twenty-one, lie was promoted to 
be lieutenant on II April 1778. In 1779-80 
ho was sorving in the Ambusoade frigate 
attached to the Channel fleet, and early in 
1781 went out to the West Indies in the 
Monsieur, from which ho was appointed to 
the Actroon, on the Jamaica station. On 
17 March 1788 he waspromoted to the com- 
mand of tho Jamaica sloop, and on 6 Aug. 
1783 was posted to tho Resistance of & 
guns, which, in tho following year, he 
brought home and paid off. For the next 
eleven years he seems to have remained on 
half-pay, and in Juno 1798 was appointed 
to tho Windsor Castle, which he joined in 
tho Mediterranean and brought to England 
in the following year, with the flag of Rear- 
admiral Man on board. In April 1797 he 
was appointed to tho Nassau, but it Booms 
doubtful if he ever joined her. In July he 
joined tho Monarch as flag-captain of Vice- 
admiral Onslow, and had a very distin- 
guished part in the battle of Camperdown 
on 11 Oct. Sir William Ilotham. [q, v.] 
noted that ‘ soon after the action a nobiemnn 
very unkindly insinuated to the king that 
it was a lucky tiling for Sir Richard Onslow 
that ho had O’Bryen for his captain, Ilis 
Majesty differed, and told his lordship they 
were equally brave men.’ The circumstance 
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was reported to O’Bryen, who declared em- 
phatically ‘ from the time in which the 
enemy appeared to the hour at which the ac- 
tion endodjSir Richard Onslow was his own 
captain.’ From 1801 to 1803 O’Bryen com- 
manded the Kent in the Mediterranean, In 
May 1803 he was invalided. lie had no fur- 
ther service ; was promoted to he rear-admiral 
on 9 Nov. 1805, and died on 18 Doc. 1 808, 

[Official documents in the Public Record 
Office ; Gent. Mog. 1809, i. 87.] J. K. L. 

O’BYKNE, FIAGH Mac HUGH (1644?- 
1697), in Irish Fiacha mac Aodha na Broin, 
chief of tho sept of the O'Byrnes of Wicklow, 
called Qabhal-Itaghnaill, born about 1644, 
was tho lineal descendant of Oathaeir Mor, 
king of Ireland in tho second century, lie 
was a man of great ambition and considerable 
ability, but, as Sponsor remarked, he delayed 
his importance chiefly from thu wild and in- 
accessible nature of his country and its 
proximity to the metropolis. After the death 
in 1580 of Dunlaing, son of Edmund, the 
last inaugurated O’Jlyme, ha was generally 
recognised as chief of the O’Byrnes ; but lus 
authority was always moro or loss disputed 
by members of the senior branch, and it is 
probable that their jealousy of him ulti- 
mately led to his ruin. Ho is first mentioned 
in connection with the escape of Sir Ed- 
mund Butler from Dublin Gastlo in Septem- 
ber 1609, at which time he was apparently 
about twenty-five years of age. Two years 
later, in April 157 he oombmed with ltory 
Oge O’More [q. v.] m an attack on tho Pale. 
But he first became notorious owing to liis 
implication in the murder, in May 1672, of 
Robert Browne of Mulcranan in co, Wexford, 
For his share in this outrage he was prose- 
cuted by Captain Francis Agard, sonosohal 
of Wicklow, and, though he himself managed 
to escape, his brother and two of his prin- 
cipal followers were killed. Owing, however, 
to the unsottlod stato of tho country, the 
lord-deputy, Sir William Fitzwilliam, was 
afraid to pursue an extreme course with him, 
and, with the assistance of Agard and the 
Earl of Kildare, he was in good hopo of in- 
ducing Fiagh to surrender tho real murderers 
of Browne as * the price of his own redemp- 
tion.’ But his purpose was frustrated by the 
officious zeal of the seneschal of Wexford, 
Nicholas White, * and his frindes thundring 
abroade (in advauncement of their owno 
credit) the Q[ueon’s] Indignacon and reso- 
lucon never to pardon any the partakers of 
Brownes muTtlier,’ Fitzwilliam was unable 
to retrieve White’s blunder, and Fiagh, being 
confined to his own territory, revenged him- 
self by plundering the farmors in Wexford 


and the Pale. On 26 Aug. he invaded Wex 
ford with three or four hundred follower' 
and having fired a number of villages in’ 
eluding that of Nicholas Devereux ctf D fln ' 
brody, and having defeated the seneschal who 
tried to intercept him, he retired in safetv 
with his plunder to his fastness in Glsn- 
malure. In February 1673 government 
granted him a pardon. Later in the yearhis 
sister married Itory Oge O’More ; and Fiagh 
as he was returning from the wedding m 
Leix through Kildare, was attacked by the 
sheriff of that county, Maurice Fitzjames 
of Ballyshannon; hut the sheriff, 1 bob" 
traitorously forsaken of his men, was taken 
prisoner and ledd away into the glennes of 
Cowlranyll.’ At first Fiagh refused to sur- 
render him unless ‘ he would condescend to 
pay 8001 ransom and be sworn never to 
seek revenge for hie taking,’ but he ultimately 
consented ‘ for a consideration ’ to give him 
up to Captain Agard. 

For aoveral Rubsoquent years Fiagh ceased 
to causa tin) government any trouble. After 
tho doath of his brother-in-law Rory Oge 
in July 1578, Borne anxiety was felt lest lie 
should bo tempted 1 o rovengo liis death; but, 
by the good offices of Sir Henry Ilarington, 
he was induced to submit formally to Sir 
William Drury in Christ Church, Dublin, on 
21 Sept. In professing his wish to livens 
became a loyal subject, ho complained, not 
without some show of reason, that he had 
been driven into rebellious courses by the 
violence of his neighbours, who bad killed 
his undo and were seeking his own destruc- 
tion. A few days lator he renewed his sub- 
mission at Oastledsrmot. ‘ FfeagbM’Hughe,’ 
wroto Drury to Burgliley at the time, ‘pa] 
tho most doubt od man of LeinBter after the 
death of Iiorie O go.’ 

For smno timo Fiagh faithfully observed 
his promise ; but in April 1 5S0 Captain Mas- 
terson ? seneschal of Wexford, killed a num- 
bor of the Kavanaglis, some of whom were 
near allied to him, and Fiagh swore to be 
ro vonged. II aving become reconciled to his 
anoiont enemy, Gerald Owon O’Byme, ‘by 
theire solempo oathe,by theiro bagkall’ (i.e. 
orozior), he invaded Wexford, ‘the most 
ayvell and englishe country of all the 
Iioalme,’ and utterly wasted it. He dis- 
claimed any other motive for his conduct 
than personal hostility to Masterson: but, 
feeling probably that such exouse would not 
servo him at Dublin, he declined to justify 
himself before the council, and shortly after- 
wards threw in his lot with Viscount fSaltin- 
glas. In August he defeated, in a memo- 
rable encounter in Glenmalure, a strong force 
under the command of the deputy, Arthur, 
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fourteenth lord Grey de Wilton [q. v.] In 
September he plundered and burnt iiathmore 
and Tassognrd in the Pale, but was over- 
taken and defeated by Lieutenant Francis 
Acham. On 19 Oet. no burnt Bathooole, a 
prosperous village ten miles from Lublin, 
and the inhabitants of the suburbs trembled 
for their safety. During the winter he was 
held in check bv a garrison stationed at 
Wicklow under Sir William Stanley. An 
attempt to dislodge the garrison on 12 Jan. 
1681 failed, and a few days later Grey re- 
ported that he and Baltinglas * woulde wil- 
liuglye seeke ponce, if they knewe what ways 
to begynne that it mighte not bee refused.’ 
On 4 April Stanley and Captain Bussell 
attempted to surprise Fiagh in his own 
country, but they found hum on the alert, 
and were compelled, after burning bis house 
of Bullinacor and lulling a few churls, to 
retire. Towards the end of June Grey made 
a fresh attempt in person to capture him, 
•every day hunting the glinnes,’ so that 
Fiagh, finding himself ‘ thus emestly folio w o d 
and the garrisons planted so Deere in his 
bosome,’ was compelled to sue for pence, 
•but his letters so avrogante, as thoughe he 
woulde hatie yt nono otnorwise, hut to haue 
therle of Desmonde, and all other his con- 
federats contained in yt as well as him self, 
and required, that in effects, all the robolls 
of Leinster might depends vppon him, and 
vse whate religion he listed.’ To these terms 
Grey refused to listen ; but want of victuals 
compelling him to retire, and Fiagli shortly 
afterwards renewing his offer of submission 
to Sir Henry Ilarington, he consented, mainly 
in order to detach him from Baltinglas, to 
grant him a pardon. In December Fiagh 
gave offence by hanging a certain Captain 
Garrat, an ex-rebol, who had received a 
pardon on condition of giving information os 
to the part taken hy the Earl of Kildare in 
the rebellion of Lord Baltinglas, aud it was 
seriously proposed to hang Fiagli’s pledges 
in retaliation. Eventually more moderate 
counsels prevailed, and Ibr several years 
Fiagh caused little anxiety to government, 
In June 1684 he presented himself before Sir 
John Parrot [q. v.j at Dublin, and consented 
to put in substantial pledgos for his loyalty. 
The master of the rolls, Sir Nicholas White, 
after completing the circuit of Wicklow, 
visited him in August at Ballinaoor, ‘where 
Laws never approched,’ and reported favour- 
ably of him. A month or two later a number 
of cattle were lifted in the Pale, and 1 carried 
with a pipe to the mountain.’ Fiagh at 
once restored the cattle and surrendered the 
thieves to Perrot. Early in 1686 some of 
his pledges escaped out of Dublin Castle, but 


Fiagli appeared before the lord-deputy, 
decently clothed in English apparel, and, 
having exonerated himself and consented to 
put in fresh pledges, was granted a new 
pardon. Still there were not wanting cir- 
cumstances that went to show that he wa9 
merely biding his time, and Sir Henry 
Wallop, who regarded all Irishmen with 
suspicion, thought it would be a good thing 
if he could be cut off. Perrot was much of 
Wallop’s opinion, and offered, if permission 
were granted him, to have his head or drive 
him into the sea, and settle his country so 
that it should no longer be the gall of 
Leinster. Wallop, however, was obliged to 
admit that he had dono little damage of late 
years, and that the worst that could he alleged 
against him was a propensity to harbour 
rebels. In July 1688 he renewed his sub- 
mission to Parrot’s successor, Sir William 
Filzwillinm [q.v.] But he continued to be 
regarded with suspicion. His very existence 
so near the capital wuh looked upon as a 
standing menace to the public peace, and it 
was evident that nothing but a plausible 
excuse was wanted to induce government to 
malm a fresh effort to suppress him. On 
18 March 1694 his son-in-law, Walter Beagh 
Fitzgerald, and three of his sons attacked 
and burnt the house of Sir Piers Fitqames 
Fitzgerald, sheriff of Kildare, at Ardree, 
near Athy, after Sir Piers had expelled 
Walter Beagh from Kildare. Sir Piers him- 
self, his wife, two of his sisters, his daughter, 
and one gentlewoman perished in the fire. 
For this outrage government held Fiagh re- 
sponsible, though he disclaimed all participa- 
tion in it, and begged Burghley to intercede 
with the queen for his pardon. But Fitz- 
williara was too ill and probably too wary 
to attack him in person, and left his punish- 
ment to his successor, Sir William Bussell. 

In January 1596 Bussell captured and 
garrisoned Ballinaoor, and made active pre- 
parations for hunting Fiagh out of his den. 
He was proclaimed a traitor, and a reward 
of 1507, offered for his capture and 1007. for 
his head. After the capture and execution 
of Walter Beagh in April, a eampivas formed 
at Money, halfway between Tullow and 
Shillelagh, which the lord-deputy made his 
headquarters for several weeks. A number 
of Fiagh’s relations, including his wifeBose, 
fell into his hands ; but Fiagh, though he 
had one or two hairbreadth escapes, con- 
tinued to elude his pursuers. On 80 May 
he was surprised by Captain Streete’s com- 
pany, but, though severely wounded and op- 
pressed with age and sickness, he managed 
to escape. It seemed as if every effort to 
capture him was doomed to fail. He offered 

3 b 2 
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to submit, and to put in Owny Mae Rory 
Oge O’More as a pledge. Tie aetunlly sur- 
rendered his son Turlough, and in November 
presented himself before the deputy in coun- 
cil, and upon his knees exhibited his sub- 
mission and petition to be received to licr 
majesty's mercy. The Irish government 
referred his case to tho privy council, and 
meanwhile renewed his protection from 
lime to time. In April 1 696 he appealed to 
Burghley to mediate with the queen for his 
forgiveness and restoration to his chiefry. 
Ilis petition was granted, but before the 
patent for hie restoration arrivod he had en- 
tered into a close alliance with Hugh O’Neill , 
carl of Tyrone. In September he recaptured 
Bnllinacor, and though to attack him would, 
in the general opinion, lead to a rupture with 
Tyrone, Russell, after some liesit al ion, del c r- 
mined to make the attempt. Before tho end 
of the month a new fort was erected at 
Rathdrum, and, despite the protests of Ty- 
rone, who insisted that Sir John Norris had 
passed his word for liia pardon, Fiugh was 
hotly prosecuted during the winter. In 
February 1697 he was reported to bo ready 
to submit to any conditions, but Russell bail 
made up his mind to capture him at all 
hazards, and capture him he eventually did. 
On Sunday, 8 May, he was surprised by ‘ one 
Milborne, sergeant to Oaptam Lee,’ and 
his enptor wcb compelled by the fury of tho 
soldiers to strike off hie head. On his way 
back to Dublin the inhabitants greeted Rus- 
sell 1 with great joy and gladness, and be- 
stowed many blessings on him for perform- 
ing so good a dosd, and delivering them 
from their long oppressions.’ 

Fiagh’s head and quarters wore for eomo 
time exposed over the gate of Dublin Oastle. 
Four months later one Lane presented what 
purported to be his hoad to Cecil, but he was 
told that head-money had already been paid 
in Ireland. The head was given to a lad to 
bury, but instead of doing so he stuck it in 
a tree in Enfield Chase, wliero it was found 
by two boys looking for thoir cattle. 

Fiagh was twice married. By his first 
wife he had three sonB — Turlougli, who ap- 
pears to havo beon hanged in 1690 for his 
share in the attack on Sir Piers Fitzjames 
Fitzgerald j Phelim, who succeeded his 
father; and Redmond — and one daughter, 
who was married to Walter Reagl i Fitzg ora Id, 
Fiagh's second wife wns Rose, daughter of 
Turlougli O'Toole, who, after being sentenced 
to he burnt as a traitor, was pardoned by 1 lie 
queen on promising to do service against her 
Rtepson. Two of her sisters were married 
to her stepsons Phelim and Redmond. 

Fiagh’s death did not, as had been expect ed, 


lead to the settlement of Wicklow On 
1 the outbreak of Tyrone’s rebellion in’l®8 
Pholim and Redmond immediately took J 
I arms, theformer inWicklow, the latter joining 
■ the carl in Ulster. On 29 May 1699 Phebm 
routed a Btrong force under Sir Henry Unr 
ington between Ballmacor and Rathdrom 
but was shortly afterwards defeated by tho 
Earl of Essex in the neighbourhood of Ark- 
low. During that winter and the following 
year he orentod great havoc in the Pale and 
in December 1600 Monntjoy made a deter- 
mined effort to suppress’ lmn. Stealthily 
crossing the snow-covered mountains of 
Wicklow from tho west, he unexpectedly 
appeared with a strong force before Ballina- 
cor, at the hoad of GHenmalure, on Christmas 
ove. Pholim saved himself by escaping 
naked out of a bade window, but his wife 
and son were captured. The deputy re- 
mained in thencighbourliood for three weeks 
and Phelim, ‘ to vent his anger, daily offered 
slight skirmishes upon advantage, but his 
heart was nothing cased therewith, being 
continually beaten.’ lie eventually sub- 
mitted, and on 10 May 1601 Mounljoy gave 
warrant 1o pass a pardon for Mm and his 
followers. 

It was ovidcntly the intention of govern- 
ment to restore him to his chiefry, and in 
1618 ho represented co. Wicklow in parlia- 
raent. But in 1628 a scheme was set on 
foot by Lord-deputy Falkland to establish a 
plant alien in his country. The design did 
not meet with the approval of the commis- 
sioners for Irish affairs, who suggested that 
tho lands belonging to tlio O’Bymes as a 
clan should he allotted to them individually 
at pro (liable rents. Their suggestion, how- 
ovor, wns not aciod upon, aud two years 
la tor Falkland announced that he had dis- 
covered a formidable conspiracy against the 
stale, in which two of Plielim’s sons were 
implicat od. He again suggested the advis- 
ability of planting tho O'Byrnes’ territory, 
and again the commissioners for Irish affairs 
stood between him and the O’Byrnes, advis- 
ing, 1 as the host course to reduce that bar- 
barous country to some good settlement,' 
tliat a grant should bo made to Phelim of all 
the lands claimod by him, on condition that 
ho in turn mode a grant in freehold of two 
hundred aores to each of Ms younger sons. 
Tho suggestion of the commissioners was 
again ignored by Falkland, who on 27 Aug. 
1628 announced that Pholim and five of his 
sons had been indicted on a charge of con- 
spiracy, that a true bill had been found 
against them by a Wicklow jury, and that, 
ponding thoir trial, they had been committed 
to Dublin Oastle. But Phelim had power* 
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ful friends at court, and a committee of tlie 
Irish privy council was appointed to inves- 
tigate the matter impartially. In the end, 
Pkelimwas found innocent of the charges pre- 
ferred against him, and he and his sons were 
restored to their liberty. It is uncertain when 
he died. He married Una Ni TuathaU, called 
in English Winifred O’Toole, and by her, who 
died of grief in consequence of his arrest in 
1628, he had eight sons and one daughter. 

[Annals of the Four Musters, ed. O'Donovan, 
v. 1746, vi. 2017 j State Papers, Ireland, Eliz., 
and Chas. I ; O'Byrne's Historical Eomimscpncas 
of the O’Byrnos, London, 1843 ; O’Toole’s The 
O’Tooles, anciently lords of Poworseourt, eto , 
Dublin; Spenser's View of the Present State 
of Ireland; Gilbert's Account of the National 
MSS. of Ireland, p. 218 ; Moryson’s Itinerary, pt. 
ii.biB. i. andii.; O'Sullivan- Benro’s Eistonm 
Catholic® Iberni® Compendium ; Bagu oil’s Ire- 
land under tho Tudors; Gardiner's Hist, of 
England, viii. 20-0 ; Hickson’s Ireland in tho 
Seventeenth Century ; Gilbert’s Hist, of the Irish 
Confederation; Carlo’s Life of Ormonde, i. 58; 
Hari. MS. 1425; Lonlihov Branaeb, or Book of 
the O'Ej i nes, in Trinity Ooll. Dubl., MS. H. i. 14, 
containing several poems in celebration of Fiagh 
MacHugh;andBrit.Mus.M.S.Eg.l70.] R. D. 

O’OAHAN or O’KANE, SibDONNELL 
BALLAGH or ‘the freckled’ (d. 1017 P), 
in Irish Domlmall na Catliain, Irish chieftain, 
was eldest son of Boxy O’Ciihan, who died on 
14 April 1608, when Donnell succeeded to 
his possessions in Ulster. These were very 
extensive, and were situated chiefly round 
Dungiven, eo. Londonderry. The O’Oahan 
was Tyrone’s principal vassal or ‘uriaght/ and 
had the privilege of inaugurating each suc- 
cessor to tho O’Neill. Bofare the end of 1698 
O'Cahan was in rebellion under Tyrone, in 
command of Bixlyhorseandsixtyfoot ; during 
the next four years O'Oahou, with his brother 
Rory, was actively opposing Sir Henry Doc- 
wra [q. v.J in Ulster, and more than once his 
lands were ravagod [of. Bagwell, Ireland 
wider the Tudors, iii. 862, &c.) After the 
siege of Kiusale he saw that the struggle was 
hopeless, and thinking, no doubt, that a timely 
return to allegiance would enable him to 
secure substantial advantages at Tyrone’s 

S mse,hegave in his submission to Docwra 
suffered forfeiture of one-third of his 
lands. From that time he served on the 
English side, furnishing a force of 60 horse 
and 160 foot at his own expense. The lord 
deputy, Mountioy, promisod in return that 
O’Oahan should hold his landB direct from 
the crown ; but bofore tbe promise was car- 
ried out Tyrone submitted, and received a 
fresh giant of all his lands. He now at- 
tempted to revongo himsolf on O’Oahan for 
his desertion, and demanded O’Oahan’s sub- 


mission, two hundred cows, and the promise 
of au annual rent ; as a pledge for its fulfil- 
ment he took possession of a large district 
belonging to O’Cahan. Ou the other hand, 
O'Cahan maintained that as soon as he had 
performed oertain services due to the O’Neill, 
he was as much lord of his own land as any 
English freeholder; hut knowing thatTyrone 
was supported by Mountjoy, he submitted 
for the time, and signed au agreement with- 
drawing all claims to independence. 

In 1606 George Montgomery, bishop of 
Derry, instigated O’Cahan to proceed at law 
against Tyrone, who was attempting further 
aggressions, and had driven off all the cattle 
he could find iu O’Oahan’s district. The 
government were now inclined to support 
Tyrone’s chief vassals, who might prove a 
check upon his power, and O'Onian felt suie 
of a favourable hearing ; hie request for tho 
services of Sir John Davie [q. v.J attorney- 
general, was granted, and in May he laid his 
case before the deputy and privy council. At 
the trial Tyrone behaved with violence, and 
snatched from O’Cahan’s hands the paper from 
which he was reading ; an order was made 
that two-thirds of the landB should remain 
in O’Cahan’s possession, while Tyrone should 
hold tho remaining third until the question 
was decided; shoitly afterwards Tyrone fled. 

O'Cahan was knighted on 20 June 1607, 
and in the same year was a commissioner to 
administer justice in Ulst er in place of Tyrone 
and Tyrconnell ; but the removal of Tyrone 
gradually lad to O’Oohan’s assumption of a 
position of hostility to the government. Ho 
had territorial disputes with Montgomery, 
who had supported him against Tyrone, 
because he thought O’Cohan would he a less 
powerful neighbour; and Iris refusal to sub- 
mit to the crown officers until a force had 
been despatched to compel him lent colour 
to Chichester’s suspicion that O’Cahan was 
implicated in O'Dogherty’s designs [see 
O'DoanERTT, Sie Oahie]. His brothers 
actually joined in the subsequent rising, but 
O’Cahan took no part in it, as he had at his 
own request been placed m confinement at 
Dublin Castle. After five months’ imprison- 
ment Chichester asked leave to release him, 
but this was refused, and O'Cahan remained 
in Dublin Onstle till June 1609, when he was 
indicted on six charges of treason. The failure 
of the government, however, to obtain a ver- 
dict against Sir Neill O’Donnell induced 
them to postpone O’Cahan’s trial, and he was 
sent to London and imprisoned in the Tower, 
Here, in spite of his petitions and complaints 
oftheillepalityoftbeproceedingjheremained, 
attended by his wife, until his death, which 
apparently took place in 1617. 
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O’Calmn married, firstly, a daughter of the 
Earl of Tyrone j liov repudiation by O’Cakan 
was one of Tyrone’s complaints against kirn 
fi&Li&fMacdonnells of Antrim, j>, 219). Mary, 
daughter of Hugh MacManua O’Donnoll, is 
said to have keen a second wife of O’Cakan j 
but her matrimonial relations were very com- 
plicated. She is said to have koen the wifo in 
O’Cakan’s lifetime of two other men, one of 
whom was Teigo O’Rourke (Oox, Hibernia 
Anglicana, ii. 82). O'Cakan was succeeded by 
Rory, a younger son, according to O'Hart 's 
‘Irish Pedigrees,’ 1887, i. 624-6 (cf. Ulster 
Journal of Archatohgy , iv. 140-6, whore 
Rory is confused with his father). 

[O’Calmn’s case is dealt with in groat detail 
in the Cal. State Papers, Ireland, 1608-14, and 
notices of him are contained in the prefaces to 
these volnmes ; see also Oardiner’B Hist, of Eng- 
land, chap. x. throughout ; Carew MRS. passim ; 
Annuls of Pour Mil stirs, s. a. 1698 ; Dookwra’s 
Narration in Celtic Society's Miscellany ; O'Sul - 
liran-Beare’s Hist. Oath. Hib. Compendium; 
Pynes Moiyson's Xtmorary, pt. ii. pp. 226, 236, 
&c. ; Stafford’s Hibernia Fac&tu ; Cox’s Hibernia 
Anglicana; Carte’s Ormonde, i. 26, 43; Wal- 
pole’s Kingdom of Ireland, passim; Meehan's 
Pate of the Earl of Tyrone, passim ; Hill's Mac- 
donnella of Antrim and Montgomery MSS. 
passim; Miss Hickson's Ireland in the 17th 
Cent. i. 2, &c. ; Bagwell’s Ireland nndor the 
Tudors, vol. iii.] A. P. P. 

O’CALLAGHAN, EDMUND BAILEY 
(1707-1880), historian, youngest son in a 
large family, was born in Iroland on 28 Feb. 
1797, and there carefully educated. About 
1820 he went for two years to Paris to study 
medicine. In 1823 he emigrated to Canada, 
and completed his student’s career at Quebec, 
where he was admitted to practise in 1827. 
His wit and genial manner, combined with an 
earnest character and skill in kis profession, 
soon attracted friends and brought him prac- 
tice, and about 1830 he removed to Mont real. 

O’Callagkau early took part in political 
life i in Quebec he had joined in organising 
the Society of the Friends of Ireland. At 
Montreal he took an active part at political 
raeetmg8,andwiotopolitical articles. Inl834 
he became editor of tho ‘Vindicator, ’the organ 
of the Canadian * patriots ; ’ and in 1836 wns 
olected for Y amoska, in the assembly of Upper 
Canada, where he posed as one of the leaders 
of the revolutionary party, dressed in Cana- 
dian homespun, as their fashion was, in order 
to encourage home industries. On 0 Nov. 
1836 the ofh.ee of his paper was attacked and 
wrecked by members of the tory Doric Club. 
In Ootober 1837 the revolutionary party mot 
at Richelieu River to dotermine their final 
course of action, and O’Callaghan supported 


Papineau m condemning the resort to arms 
When the crisis came, however, he took the 
field with others, and wns in the action at 
St. Donis on 23 Nov. On the failure of the 
rising ho fled with Papineau to the States, 
and on 29 Nov. 1837 a reward was offered 
for lus apprehension as a traitor. 

O’Callaghan found such a congenial home 
in New York that, when Ills companions re- 
turned t o Canadu under amnesty, he remained 
in the Stalos, removing to Albany, where he 
practised ns a doctor, and also edited the 
'Northern Light,’ an industrial journal. His 
interest in one of the current questions in- 
duood him to study the records of the State 
of New York, and, struck by the richness oi 
the material buried thore, he was led to in- 
vest igat e the old Dutch records. In 1846 he 
published the first volume of liis ‘ History 
of NewNetlierland, or New York under the 
Dutch,’ The work marked an epoch in the 
historical research of tlio United States; it 
was the first real history of New York State. 
Yet O’Callaghan lost money over the fat 
volume, which ho made up only by publish- 
ing the second himself in 1849. One of the 
immediate results of this work was J. It. 
Broadhead’s mission to consult the archives 
of the chief European states for illustrations 
of tho New York history. O’Oallaghanwas 
requested to edit tho results of these labours, 
and eleven quarto volumes of ‘ State Be- 
oords, or Documontary History of the State 
of New York,’ 3840-61, with a full index, 
are a monument of his oaro and ability. It 
was while preparing this work that he called 
public attention to the valuo of the ‘Jesuit 
Relations,’ which he issued in 1847. 

For some years O’Callaghan was attached 
to the office of the secretary of Btate, and 
edited the old colonial archives. In 1870 
he was induced, much against his will, to 
romovo to New York, and undertake the 
translation and arrangement of the municipal 
archives; but the corporation treated him 
badly, first cramping aim for money, and 
afterwards declining to continuo the work. 
After 1877 ho was, owing to an acoident, con- 
fined to his house, No. 061 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. He died on 20 May 1880. 

O’Oalladian was a Roman catholic and a 
member of tho Catholic Union of Now York, 
lloligious and earnest, he was a donor to St. 
Mary’s Church at Albany. In 1840 he was 
made honorary M.D, by the university of 
St. Louis, and later LL.D. by St. John’s Col- 
lege, Fordham, Massachusetts. 

[Notice by John G. Shoa in Mag. of American 
Hist. 1880, vol. ii. ; Dominion (Canada) Ann, 
Register, I860 ; M. Garnottu’&Histoiredu Canada, 
iv. 272.] O. A. H, 
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O’OALLAGHAN, JOHN CORNELIUS 
(1805-1888), Irish historical writer, son of 
John O’Callaghan, who was one of the first 
catholics admittod to the profession of at- 
torney in Iroland after the partial relaxation 
of the penal laws in 1793, was horn at Dub- 
lin in 1805. He was educated at the jesuit 
school of Clongoweswood, co. Kildare, and 
afterwards at a private school at Blauchords- 
town, near Dublin, and was called to the 
Irish bar in 1829, but, preferring a literary 
life, did not practise. He contributed to a 
weekly newspaper, published inDublinfrom 
1830 to 1883, called ‘ The Comet,’ which ad- 
vocated the disestablishment of the protes- 
tant church in Ireland, and which counted 
O’Connell among its contributors. When the 
i Comet ’ ceased he wrote for the ‘ Irish 
Monthly Magazine,’ and his contributions to 
these two journals were collected, and were, 
with other writings of his, published under 
the title of ‘ The Green Book ; or Gleanings 
from the Writing Desk of aLiterary Agitator’ 
(Dublin, 1840, 8vo). When the well-known 
■Nation’ newspaper was started in 1842 os 
the organ of the paity afterwards known as 
the Young Ireland party, O’Callaghan joined 
the staff, and its first number contained ‘The 
Exterminator’s Song,' written by him, and 
subsequently repubCslied in the ‘ Spirit of 
the Nation/ a collection of the poetry of the 
‘ Young Irelanders.’ 

It is, however, os an historical writer that 
O’CaUaghanlias acquired fame. Ilisfirst prin- 
cipal work of the kind was his edition of the 
‘MaaaritB Excidiuin; or the Destruction of 
Cyprus,’ the secret history of fho revolution 
in Ireland from 1688 to 1691, written by 
Colonel Charles O’Kelly [q. v.L an officer of 
James H’s army. On this work, which was 
published in 18 16 (Dublin, 4to) } O’Callaghan 
spent four or five years, and his notes to it 
are most valuable. About twenty-three 
years after this he published his greatest 
work, his ‘ History of the Irish Brigades in 
the Service of Franca, from the Revolution in 
Great Britain and Ireland under James II to 
the Revolution in France under Louis XVI ' 
(Glasgow, 1869, 8vo), on which he spent 
‘more than twenty-five years’ research and 
labour,’ but for which he could not find a 
publisher in Dublin. Though very diffuse in 
style, and in some respects unscholarly (both 
index and references being very incomplete), 
this history displays the most careful research, 
and must always be considered a standard 
work. The ground that it breaks is, more- 
over, practically now, the previous work by 
Matthew O’Connor [q. v.] being little more 
than an essay which was left unfinished 
owing to O’Connor’s death, 


Though by nature a student, O’Calloghan 
took a keen interest in politics, and was a 
strong admirer and supporter of O’Connell j 
it was he, with John Hogan [q. v.], the 
sculptor, who placed a crown on trConnelTs 
head at one of the well-known ‘monster’ 
meetings of O’Connell’s supporters held at 
the Hill of Tara, the ancient crowning-place 
of the kings of Ireland. 

O'Callaghan died in Dublin on 24 April 
1883, in his seventy-seventh year. 

Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, in his ‘ Young 
Ireland,’ describes bim as a tall and strong 
man, 1 speaking a dialect compounded ap- 
parently in equal parts of Johnson and 
Oobbett, in a voice too loud for social inter- 
course. “ I love,” he would say, “ not the 
entremets of literature, but the strong meat 
and drink of sedition ; ' or “ I make a daily 
meal on the smokod careaBS of Irish history. 

[Freeman’s Journal, 25 April 1883; Iriek 
Monthly, vol. xvii. ; Duffy’s Young Ireland; 
Lecture by Dr. More Madden on O'Callaghan, 
given in Dublin in Fobruary 1892; Froeman’B 
Journal, o Feb. 1892.] P. L. N. 

O’OALLAGHAN, Sin ROBERT WIL- 
LIAM (1777-1840), general, second son of 
Cornelius O’Callaghan, first baron Lismore, 
and Frances, second daughter of Mr. Speaker 
Ponsonby, was bom in October 1777. Hewas 
descended ‘from one of the very few native 
families that have been dignified by the 
peerage of Ireland.’ He was appointed en- 
sign in the 128th regiment of foot 29 Nov. 

1794, and was transferred as lieutenant to 
the 80th light dragoons 6 Dec. 1794, in 
which regiment he became captain 31 Jan. 

1795. He was transferred to the 22nd 
light dragoons 19 April 1796. These three 
corps were all subsequently disbanded. He 
was appointed major to the 40th regiment 
of foot 17 Feb. 1803, and became lieutenant- 
colonel in the 39th regiment of foot 16 July 
1803. In March 1806 he embarked in com- 
mand of the first battalion of the 39th regi- 
ment, which had been selected to form part 
of the expedition destined for the Mediter- 
ranean undor Lieutenant-general Sir James 
Craig, and subsequently proceeded from 
Malta to Naples with the flank companies. 
When those companies returned to Malta in 
February 1800, he remained in SicEy, and at 
the battle of Maida (4 July 1806) he com- 
manded a grenadier battalion, receiving, 
after the victory a gold medal. At the end of 
August 1811 he went with the first battalion 
of the 3Dth regiment from Sicily to join tho 
army in tho Peninsula. He was advanced 
to the brevet rank of colonel. At the battle of 
Vittoria(21 June 1813) he was placed in tem- 
porary command of the brigade, and his con- 
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duct -was specially noticed in Wellington’s 
despatches (vi. C41), lie also commanded the 
brigade during 1 the actions in the Pyrenees in 
July 1818, and waspresunt at tliepassageof the 
Nivelle and Nive. Ills conduct in command 
of the first battalion of the 89th regiment at 
Garris (16 Feb, 1814) was again mentioned 
in Wellington’s despatches (vii. S24), lie 
was present at the victory of Orthes (27 Feb. 
] 814), and received a cross with two clasps 
for Maida, Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivolle, Nive, 
and Orthes. lie was promoted to the rank of 
major-general 4 Juno 1814, and was created 
a K.C.B. 2 Jan. 1816. He was appointed to 
the staff of the army in Flanders 26 Juno 
1816, and to the staff of the army in Franco 
22 April 1818. He commanded tho troops 
in North Britain from 16 June 1826 to 22 J uly 
1830. lie was gazetted colonel of the 07th 
regiment 7 Sept. 1829, and was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant-general 22 July 1830. 
He was appointed to command the army at 
Madras 4 Oct. 1880, and was made colonol of 
the 39th regiment 4 March 1833. In tho 
spring of 1836, on the dopaituro of Lord 
William Bontinclr for England, he hold for 
some months command o f tho troops in India, 
and was in command at Madrus till October 
1836. He was created G.O.B. 19 July 1838. 
lie died unmarried in London on 9 Juno 
1840. 

[Napier’s Peninsular War; Gannon’s Histori- 
cal Itocords of tlio 38th Itogiiuout of Foot , Army 
Lists.) B, II, 8. 

OUABAN.GILLA-an-CIIOIMIIUED n 
{d. 1180), archbishop of Armagh, who ia 
called Gilbert by Roger Iloveden and else- 
where (Cottom, Fasti), a name which has 
no relation to Gilla-au-Cboiinhdodh (sor- 
vant ol' tho Lord), was in 1167 wilnoss of 
the charter granted to tlio abbey of Nowry 
by Muircheartaoh O'Lodilaiun [q. v.] The 
two chief northern bishops were then often 
called of Ginol Eoghain and Citiel Oonaill, 
and the bishopric of Cinol Oonaill or l’yr- 
connel, which was the titlo of Gilla-au- 
C'hoimiidedh O'Oaian, corresponded in gene- 
ral with the present diocese of Ilaplioe, 
If they were convertible terms in his time, 
he had ceased to be bishop before 10 Feb. 
1173, when tbe chronicles rocord tho death 
of M uireadhach O'Cohhthaigh (‘ epscop Dniro 
ngus Ratha Both’), bishop of Berry and 
llaphoe. In 1176 he became archbishop of 
Armagh, and held office during the visita- 
tion of Cardinal Vivinnus, sent to Ireland as 
apostolic legate by I’opa Alexander III in 
1177. Tho ‘Annals of Inisfallen’ (Dublin 
copy) state that lie was with O’Lochlainit, 
bearing the ‘ Canoin Phatmic,’ believed to be 
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the present 1 Book of Armagh,’ in a battleneat 
Downpatrick in 1177, in which John 
Oourey defeated the Cmel Eoghain and the 
Uhdiuns. In tho last year of his episcopate 
Armagh and most of its churches were burnt 
Ho gave Dailebachnill, co. Dublin, to St' 
Mary’s Abbey, near Dublin ("Ware! TTo 
died in 1180. 1 

[Annuls of Loch Go, oil, Honnessy, i. l(ji) 
Wuro's Commentary of tho Prelates of Ireland’ 
Dublin, 1701, pp 11, 63, Reeves’s Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of Down, Connor, and Dromore 
Stuart’s Historical Momoirs of the City of 
Armagh, Nowry, 1810; Clarendon MS. in British 
Mtiboum, vol. xlii. p. 179. This « tbe copy of 
the chart Ol 1 of Nowry, originally belonging to 
Hir James Ware, from which the printed torts of 
it, noarly all of which are iuaeomalo, have been 
made] N.M 

O’CAROLAN or OAROLAN, TOB- 
LUGIL (1070-1738), Irish hard, Hie son of 
John OVarolan, a farmer, was born in 1070 
at, tho village of Newtown, three and a half 
miloH from Nnblior, Mouth (O’Rexilt). The 
inhabitants of thovillagoof Carlanstown, co. 
Meath, point to a slight, irregularity of sun 
face in a field near tlio biidgo at the Bud of the 
villugB as tho silo of the houso in which he 
was born ; this hold is eitlior adjacent to or 
included within the parish of Nowtown. The 
family, known in Irish ns Ua Cearbhallain, 
aro stated lo have been a branch of the sept 
of Mae Bradaigli of Oavan, to which Philip 
Mac Brady [q, v.], a friend of Oaralan, 
belonged, and who wore allied to the Di 
Sioradnin or Sheridans. Terence O'Kerrolan 
was rector of ltnogh, co. Meath, in 1650. 
Shane Grnna O’Oarrolan, said to bethe great- 
grandi'at her of tho bard, was in 1007 tho 
chief of his sept. During the civil wars his 
doscondanls wero deprived of their lands 
(£■> chequer Jlo/ls, quoted by Ilardiman). 

Thn father settled at Carrick-on-Shannon, 
Leitrim. O'Oovolan's education, begun at 
Ovuisotown (O’IIiully), was carried on, in 
company with the clnldron of M'Dermott 
Roo, of Aldorford, Roscommon. Attacked 
by small-pox at < lie ago of fourteen, O’Carolan 
lost his eyesight . Ilia natural musical gifts 
were developed by special training; ha was 
provided with a good m aster for tbe harp, and, 
though lienever attained t o great proficiency 
in execution, tbe use of that instrument as- 
sistod him in composit ion. The adoption by 
blind men of music ns a profession was not 
uncommon in Ireland ; and when O'Oarolan, 
in his twenty-second year, began his wander* 
ing life as a bard, (here wore many Irish 
harpers who used to play at the houses of 
the gentry throughout Ireland and the high- 
lands of Hoot land. Denis O’Oonor, father of 
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Charles O’Conor [q. v.], of Belanagare, was 
one of his earliest friends, and lie was always 
welcome at Belanagare. 

Hie patrons supplied the musician with 
horses and a servant to cany the harp, and, 
thus equipped, O’Oarolan passed through Con- 
naught, visiting on his way the great houses 
of Leitrim, ana there composed ‘ The Fairy 
Queens,’ ‘ Planxty Eeynolds,’ and ‘ Graeey 
Nugent.’ Another early song, ' Bridget 
Cruise,’ was inspired by a love affair, the 
memory of which clung to him even to 
middle age, when, as he related to O'Conor, 
he recognised the long-lost lady of Ms ro- 
mance by the touch of her fingers as he 
assisted her among other chance passengers 
into the ferry-boat taking them as pilgrims 
to the island in Loch Berg, co. Donegal 
(WiXiKiai). A marriage with Mary Maguire 
of co. Fermanagh was as happy as the con- 
ditions of O'Carolnn’s life wouldallow. They 
built a house on a small farm near Molnll in 
Leitnui, where Mary was wont to await in 
patience the irregular appearances of her 
gifted husband. She bore him six daught era 
and one son, and upon her death in 1738 
O’Carolan wrote a lament in a strain of 
genuine pathos. 

O’Carolaii’s patrons and admit era, the rich 
and poor of Connaught and the ncighboui mg 
counties, continually sent messengers in 
quest of him. The honour and hospitality 
lavished upon him he repaid in songs ana 
times known under the names ol'the persons 
for whom thoy wore composed. At Oastlo 
Kelly in Galway he made the fine song, 
‘Mild Mable Kelly.’ Mr. Kelly of Cargin, 
near Tulslt, Roscommon, an old and hos- 
pitable Mend, he celebrated in ‘Planxty 
Kelly.’ Proceeding from Cargin on one 
occasion, he stopped at Mr. Stafford’s, near 
Elphin, and the famous ‘ Kempt, forBriuk- 
ing,’ or ‘Planxty Stafford,’ will long com- 
memorate his affectionate rccoption there. 
On his arrival at Groyfleld, lioscommon, 
wlierehis presence always attract ed a number 
of visitors, he composed his ‘ Fair-haired 
Mary’ (Hardiiian). ‘Bumpers, Squire 
Jones,’ is Dawson's parapliraso of O'Carolan's 
‘ planxty’ in honour of Thomas Morris Jones, 
the squire of Moneyglass, oo. Antrim, The 
well-known ‘Planxty Maguire ’ was written 
at Tempo, the house most frequently visited 
by O'Cnvolan in Ulster. He was often en- 
tertained at Bnllymasoanlan, co. Louth, 
and there composed ‘ Mo chuairt go bailo 
iSganlain ’ (‘My visit toBaUymascaulan'), in 
honour of his host Mao Neale's daughter. In. 
Mayo he composed verses and music to Lord 
Bonrke,Lord Billon, Mrs. Garvey of Murrisk, 
the Palmers, Costellos, and O’Donnells. IBs 


best known Sligo tunes are those to the 
Croftous, Colonel Irwin, and Loftus Jones. 
In co. Boscotamon Mrs. Fiencli, Nelly Plun- 
ket, the O’Conors, aud the M'Bermotts in- 
spired fine melodies. One of these, called 
‘ The Princess Royal ’ (for a Miss M'Dormott), 
is identical with the tune ‘Arethusa’ m 
Shield’s ‘ Lock and Key.’ He also celebrated 
his early friends the Botaghs of Moynalty, 
00 . Meath, and Cathaoir Mac Cabe [q. v.] 

lie fell ill at Tempo, composed a farewell 
to Maguire, and rode to the house of Mr. 
Brady, near Ballmamore, co. Leitrim, and 
thence by Lakire to Alderford, where he took 
to his bed. He made his ‘ Farewell to Music ’ 
there, and, after a lingering illness, ‘ spent 
his Iasi moments in prayer,’ and passed away 
on 25 March 1738, in his bixty-eighth year. 
The funeral wne attended by a vast concourso 
of people; tents wore erected for numbors 
who were unable to find lodging s for the four 
days’ walco. O’Carolan’s grave at the east 
enu of the old parish church of Kilronan 
has been neatly enclosod, and an inscription 
placed near the spot by Lady Louisa Tenison 
(Gnovn) . Ills skull, onco preserved in a niche 
close by, was destroyed by a pistol-shot fired 
at it by a drunken horseman in 1796. A por- 
trait of O’Oarolan was painted on copper in 
1720, at the instance or Dean Massey, by a 
Dutch oitist, supposed to be Van der Hagen. 
The picture was m 1840 in the possebsion of 
Sir Ileury Marsh (Bunting). It was en- 
graved and published by Martyn in 1822, 
and again by J. Rogers, and published by 
Robins for the frontispiece to Sardinian's 
‘Irish Minstrelsy,’ 1831. Hogan executed 
from it a bas-relief of the head in marble, 
which has been placed in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral Dublin (Ghovd). 

0 Carolan was diligent in the observance 
of the ritual of his faith and honourable in 
all the relations of life. He was stated by 
Charles O'Conor, who knew him well, to be 
‘ moral and religious.’ He was of convivial 
disposition, but ‘was seldom surprised by 
intoxication.’ Goldsmith, in his essay on 
O’Oarolan, describes the hard as having fallen 
a victim to his bacchanalian habits, but this 
idea was probably derived from the recital 
of some other hard, who thought such an 
end appropriate to tho author of ‘ The Re- 
ceipt for Drinking.’ Goldsmith attributes 
‘ 0 Rourke’s Feast ’ to O’Oarolan. The air 
only was his ; the words, of which Swift 
made an English verse paraphrase from a 
translation, were by Aodh MacGabkrain of 
Glongoole, co, Leitrim. 

His poetry was not intended for study 
without music, and was suitable to the festive 
or melancholy occasions of its composition. 
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It has been found impossible to preserve the 
metre in translation, or to foroo English 
words to musical airs which were composed to 
suit the accents, the vowel assonance, and 
other peculiarities of Irish metre. O'Carolan’s 
knowledge of English was very slight, as is 
apparent in his poetical addross of one English 
stanza to Miss Felherstono. To his melodies, 
critical as woll as general admiration has been 
freely accorded. As a musical genius ho was 
original, representative, many-sided. His 
earliest, pieces show him to have followed his 
predecessors, the CKancs and othors, who 
played old lrishmusio only. Thelaterproduc- 
tions of the bard exhibit the influence of the 
foreign school, and his imitations of Gorolli 
become very apparent, particularly in the 
responses between treble and bass, in bis 
‘Concerto,’ ‘Madam Bermiiigliom,’ ‘Lady 
Blaney,’ 1 Colonel O’llarn,’ ‘ Mrs. Croftcu,’ and 
‘ Madam Cole ’ (Buntiitg). His music was 
in the highest degree popular in his own 
country. It continued to be so as long as 
Irish was spolron, and much of it may still 
be heard in the counties of Meath, Cavan, 
Roscommon, and Sligo. It was first publicly 
introduced into England as part of the 
musical setting of O’Keeftb’s 1 Poor Soldier,’ 
and others of his plays ; Arnold and Shield 
noted down the airs from O’Keeffe’s singing. 

About fifty pieces, in excellent setting, are 
included in Bunting’s three collections of 
‘Ancient Music of Ireland,’ published in 
1798, 1 800, and 1840 respectively, A nuinbor 
of airs were published m Terence Oarolan’s 
‘Collection of O’Oarolan's Compositions,’ 
2nd edit, 1780. The Irish verses of several, 
with paraphrases in English, are in Ilardi- 
man’s ‘Irish Minstrelsy,’ which also contains 
an account of the bard and his peregrina- 
tions. In the ‘ Transactions of tlm Iberno- 
Celtic Society ’ Edward O’Reilly, who 
was assisted by Paul O’Brien, a native of 
O’Oarolan’s district, mentions twenty-four 
of his poems. Among the chief are six on 
events of his own life, the most famous boing 
‘ Mas tinn no slan do tharlaidli me ’ (* If 
sickness or health happen to me’), commonly 
called ‘The Receipt/ and the air of which is 
known to nearly every fiddler and piper in 
Ireland, and the words to all who sing in Irish. 
In all, about one hundred pieces by O’Carolan 
are accounted for in the works noticed, while 
more no douht oxist in the manuscript col- 
lections of verso to be found here ana thore 
in Ireland. 

[Walker's Irish Bards, 1786, p. 160, and App, 
vi. 1 , O'Keuffb's Recollections, ii. 17, 70, 77, 367 ; 
Bunting’s Ancient Music of Ireland, 1840, pp.O, 
71 ; Forster’s Life of Qoldsmith, p, 11 j Gold- 
smith's Works, iii. 271 ; Walsh’s Hist, of Dublin, 


ii. 908 ; Grovos Diet, of Music, ii. 400 • O’JmT 
in Trans, of Ibcvno-Celtic 8oc. Dublin lfl’in 
authorities quoted.] £ ^ jp*' 

O’CARROLL, MAOLSUTIIAIN ta 
1031), confessor of Brian (026-1014) fq 
icing of Ireland, was probably son nf YrJ ’ 
sutham IJa Cearbhaill, or O’Carroll, who died 
at Inisfallen, in the lower Lake of KiU arnev 

in 1009, chief of EoghanaehtLocha Lein and 

famous for learning. Brian’s brother Mamm 


Rierjliachta Eireann, 1009) in the time of the 
elder Maolsuthain, and it wus perhapsthrounh 
Marcan that llie younger became attaohedto 
Brian. O’Carroll accompanied Brian in his 

journey round IrolaudinlOOdjandatArmnih 

wrot e m the ‘ Book of Armagh,’ on f. 166 the 
short charter in Latin, which is still legible 
and ends with the words ‘ ego scripsi M eet 
culvus poronnis in conspectu briain imper#- 
toris scotorum et quod scripsi finituit pro 
omnibns regibus macorite.’ ‘ Calvus perennis ’ 
is aversion of Maolsuthain (inaol= bald, and 
autJiain = everlasting), while Mnceria is a 
translation of tho Irish word Caisil or Cashel 
tho chief cit y of Munster. There is no sati/ 
factory evidenco that O’Carroll wrote anv 

nn.rfc nf llin * Annulet /vF TnioPnTlnvw * 


manuscript of 1434: thoro is a curious tale of 
O’Oorroll, which lias been print od by O’Cimy 
(. Lectures , p. 77, and App. p. xli). Three of 
Maolsutbam’s pupils wished to visit Judies. 
He told thorn they would dio there, but gave 
them leavo to go on condition that they 
should visit him after their deaths and tell 
him how long lie should live, and what 
should bo liis doom after death. They died, 
asked the archangel Michael for the informa- 
tion, and thus learned that their tutor had 
three yoars and a half to live, and that at the 
tiny of judgment he would he sent to hell, 
for throe reasons: The way he interpolated 
tho canon, his profligate conduct, and his 
omission to ruoito the hymn of St, Columla 
known ns ‘Alt us prosator,’ His pupils re- 
turned as white doves, and communicated 
tho gloomy intelligence. He announced his 
intention of abandoning vice and ceasing ta 
interpolate the holy scriptures, of fasting 
tbreo days a week, of performing one hun- 
dred genuflexions a day, and repeating the 
Altus seven times every night, and asked 
tho doves to return on tho day of his death, 
Tlioy came, informed him that heaven was 
now open to him, and flew off with hiB soul 
Ilia manuscripts, tlio tale adds, are still in 
the church of Inisfallen. He died in 1031, 
lAnnuln Uioghnchta Eireann, ed. O’Donovan, 
vof, ii. ; Facsimiles of Historical Manuscripts of 
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Ireland, ed. Gilbert, vol. i. Dublin, 1874 ; 
Eeeres'b Memoir of the Boot of Arm.igh, Lusk, 
1881’ O’Gurry's Lectures on the Manuscript 
Materials of Ancient Irish History, Dublin, 
1873.] N - Ml 

O’OARROLL, MARGARET (d. 1451), 
hospitable lady, was daughter of Tadkg 
O'Carroll, and married Oalbhack O'Connor 
Faly of Ui Failgke. As is still the custom 
in parts of Ireland, she retained her maiden 
surname after marriage. Twice in one year 
she gave a great entertainment — one on 
26 March, and the other on 15 Aug. The 
first was at Killeigk, King’s County j the 
second at Rathangan, both at the ends 
of Ophaly. Gillananaemh MacAedhagain, 
O’Connor Faly’s chief brekon, wrote out for 
her a list of the learned of the time, be- 
ginning with Maoilin O’Maelckonaire, and 
she feasted 2,700 of them. Her husband 
approved, and rode round looking after the 
guests, who seem to have been enl ertained in 
the open air, near the church. She had two 
sons, one of whom, Feidhlimidh, died the 
day after her own death ; and one daughter, 
Finola, whomarried, first, Nial Garbk O'Don- 
nell, and then Aedh Buidli O’Neill, and died 
25 July 1193. She built several churches, 
mended roads and made bridges, and gave 
two chalices of gold to the church of 
Dasinchell in Ophaly. She died of cancer 
of the breast in 1461. 

[Annala Rioghachla Eireann, ad. O’Donovan 
vol. iv.] N. M. 

OCCAM, NICHOLAS os ( fi . 1280), 
Franciscan, also called Nicholas de Hotham, 
was eighteenth regent doctor of theology 
among the Franciscans at Oxford. Several 
‘ Qwestiones ’ disputed by him at Oxford are 
preserved in Codex 168 in the Municipal 
(formerly Conventual) Library at Assisi. 
Lelsnd mentions several of his works on the 
authority of the lost ‘ Catalogue of learned 
Franciscans ; ’ none of these appear to be ex- 
tant. A manuscript in the cathedral library 
at Worcester, entitled ‘ Sermones Occham,’ 
may contain sermons by Nicholas j they are 
certainly not by tho groat William Ockham 
[l- ’•] 

[Tanner’s Bibliotheca j Grey Friars in Oxford 
(Oxford Hist. Soc.)] A. G. L. 

OCCAM. WILLIAM (d. 1849 P), ‘Doctor 
invincibilis. [See Ookiiam.] 

OOCLEVE, THOMAS (1370 P-1450 P), 
poet. [See IIocolevr.] 

O'OEARBH ALL, lord of Ossory ( d . 888). 
[See CniBBiriXL.] 

O'OEARNAIDH, BRIAN (1667-1040), 
jesuit, [See Kwarnhv, Barnabas,] 


OCHILTREE, second Baeon. [See 
Stewart, Andrew,^. 1648-1593.] 

OCHILTREE, MICHAEL (ft. 1425- 
1445), bishop of Dunblane, was dean of Dun- 
blane some time before 18 March 1424-5, 
when the king, as a mark of friendship, con- 
ceded to him a tenementin the burgh of Perth 
{Her/. May. Sig. Scot. 1424-1618, No. 18). 
While dean ofDunblaiielierebuiltthe ckuroh 
at MuthiU, the residence of the deans, of 
which the ancient Romanesque belfry and 
the nave and aisles erected by him still 
remain. He became bishop of Dunblane some 
time before 24 Jan, 1429-80, when he was 
appointed a commissioner to meet the Eng- 
lish ambassadors at Hawdeustanlc (Cal. 
Documents relating to Scotland, iv. 1032). 
In 1489 he set hie seal to a solemn agreement 
between the queen-dowager and a committee 
of parliament about the keeping of the voting 
king, J ames II. He continued in the bishopric 
of Dunblane until 1445. 

[Hog. Mag. Sig. Scot, 1421-1613 ; Cal. Docu- 
ments relating to Scotland, vol. iv. j Rymor’s 
Fcedera; Keith’s Scottish Bishops.] T. F. H. 

OCHINO, BERNARDINO (1487-1564), 
reformer, was born at Siena in 1487. His 
father, Domenico Tomnsmi, called Ochino, 
perhaps because he resided in the Via del- 
I’Oca (Goose Street), is said to have been a 
barber. Bernardino early entered the austere 
order of the Observantine Franciscans, but 
quitted it in 1534 for the still more rigorous 
rule of the Capuchins, which he observed with 
supererogatory exactitude. He also becamo 
a competent latinist, meditatod much on 
theology, and improved by art an extraor- 
dinary gift of natural eloquenco. No such 
preacher had been known m Italy since Sa- 
vonarola. Discarding scholastic subtleties, 
he made his appeal at once to the conscience, 
the intelligence, and the heart. His influence 
was felt throughout thelength and breadth of 
Italy. Gradually Ochino's theology assumed 
a Lutheran hue, and at Naples m 1536 an 
attempt was made to inhibit himfrom preach- 
ing. It failed, and in 1688 he was chosen 
vicar-general of the Capuchins. He again 
preached at Naples in 1639, and was de- 
nounced to Cardinal Carafa as a heretic, 
nis * Seven Dialogues,’ published llio same 
year, increased the suspicion with which he 
was regarded, but did not prevent hie being 
re-elected vioar-general of the Capuchins in 
1541, Preaching at Venice in Lent 1542, he 
indignantly declaimed against the recent 
arrest of his friend, GiiUio Terenzano, by 
order of the papal nuncio. The nuncio re- 
plied by inhibition, but, in deference to the 
clamour of the populaoe, suffered Ochino to 
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resume preaching on giving a pledge to keep about the ‘ wandering mazes,’ in whickthii 
clear of polemics. On the establishment of the speculative thinkers of the infernal regions 
inquisition in tho summer, he was at once ‘ found,' like Ochino, ‘ no end.’ Inhis'Tkirtv 
cited before it. Ochino forthwith fled to Dialog uos,' published in 1563, he handle'! 
Genova, where, after a rigorous catechisation with a certain freedom both tho doctrine of 
by Calvin, he was licensed to preach on tho Trinity and the relations between the 
23 Oct. Ilis flight he j ustified by apost olio sexes. The hook was at once censured hy the 
precedents in several published letters (of. theologians, and its author waB, hy decree of 
bibliographical note, infra). During his resi- tho senate (22 N ov.), banished from the town 
dence at Geneva he began the publicat ion of and territory of Zurich. Defused an asylum 
Ms sermons in Italian, and printed, in tho at Basel and Miililhausen, and expelled after 
same language, an ‘Exposition of St. Paul’s a brief sojourn, from N iirnborg, Ochino sought 
Epistle to tho Romans, which was severely the protection of the Polish Prince Nicolaus 
censured by Lancollotto Politi (Ambrosio Rndziwill, a Lutheran, to whom he had 
Catharino) in lus ‘ Oompendio d’ Errori et In- dedicated the obnoxious dialogues. He was 
ganniLuterani, ’Rome, 1544, 4to(cf. Ooiuno'm suffered to preach to tho Italian residents at 
animated Hisposta aUe false Calwnnieetimpie Cracow, but, in deference to the reprosonta- 
Biastemmie di fraie Ambrosio Catharino, tions of tho Roman curia, washanishedftom 
1646, 4to). In 1646 OcMno (now married) Poland hy royal edict of 6 Aug. 1664. He 
settled at Augsburg, where (3 Deo.) I 10 was died at Slaltow in Moravia towards the end 
appointed pastor 01 the Italian church. On of tho same year. 

the eve of the surrender of tho city to tho As a thinker, Ochino is distinguished rather 
imperial forces in January 1547 (N.S.) ho hy ingenuity and agility than by originality 
escaped to Basel, whence, at Craumer’s in- or depth. Disgnstod by his mental instability, 
vitation, ho migrated to England, arriving catholic, Calvinist, and Zwinglian combined 
in London with Peter Martyr on 20 Dec. to misrepresent his opinions and traduce his 
following [see Vbbmichj, Pietbo MABTian]. oharoclor. Though lie dealt with 
Oranmer received the exiles under the hos- questions in an incautious manner, there is 
pitable roof of Lambeth Palace, and provided no reason to supposo that his own life was 
Ochino, 9 May 1648, with a non-residentiary impure ; and, though he has been commonly 
prebend in the church of Canterbury. Ho ranked among anti-trinitarianB, his language 
was also granted a crown pension of ono does not necessarily imply more than a lean- 
hundred marks, and appointed prcncher to iug towards Arianism (Dialogi XXX, lib. ii. 
the Italian church. Rome of his sermons were Dial. xx. ad fin.) Ochino’s works were pro- 
translated into English [cf. Bacon, Ann, Mbited in Italy upon his flight to Geneva, 
Ladx] j and in London, in 16 1 9, appeared tho and in England in 1566. The tinea earliest, 
unique edition of his most trenchant polomic tho ‘ Do Confossiono,’ ‘Vita Nuova,’ and 
against the papacy, viz. ‘ A Tragedio or Dia- ‘ CJmcdam Simplex Declaration were effectu- 
loge of the unjust usurped Primacie of tho ally suppressed (Vnimunio, Cat. Lib. Con- 
Bishop of Rome.’ ThiB curious pasquinado Harm. 1648, and Airhiiu Star. Ital. l m * sor. 
consists of nine colloquies, the interlocutors vol. x. App, p. 108). Addit. ITS. 2S608 
beingsomatimpH celestial, sometimes diabolic, contains the autograph of his dialogues 
sometimes historical personages. It docs not ‘ Dollo Poccato ’ and ‘ Della Prudenza Hn- 
laclc dramalic power, but the viow of tho rnann..' The latter is printod in Sohelhom’s 
origin of thopapaoy which it presents is ‘Ergdtzlielikeiton,’ pp. 2000 et seq. A Latin 
unhistorical. It is dedicated, in a somewhat translation of ono of his sermons, done hy 
fulsome style, to Edward VI. the Princess Elizabeth, and dedicated to 

On the accession of Mary, Ochino returned Edward VI, is among the autographs in the 
to Basel, and was deprived of Ms prebend. Bodleian Library (No. B. 6 .) 

Removing to Zurich, he was for snmo years The following nro tho principal editions 
pastor there of a congregation of rofitgeos of his extremely rare extant works: l.'Pre- 
from Locarno. During this period he pub- dichn Novc,’ Venice, 15.39, 1547,8vo. 2,‘Pre- 
lislied a volume of ‘Apologues’ defamatory diclio,’ Geneva, 1 542, 8 vo. 3. ‘ Sette Dia- 
of the pope, the higher clergy, and tho roll- logi,’ Venice, 1642, 8 vo. 4. ‘ Responsio ad 
gious orders; a ‘Dialogue on Purgatory,’ and Mutium Justinopolitanum,’ Venice, _ 1648, 
soma tracts on tho Eucharist, of which ho had 8 vo. 4. ‘Epistola alii molto Magniflci li 
adopted the Zwinglian theory ; bosidcs per- Signori di Balia dolla Oiltft di Siena,’ Geneva, 
plexing still further the vexed question of 1643, 8 vo. 6 . ‘ Sennonos,’ Geneva, 1643-4, 
free will in a curious treatise, entitled ‘Tho 8 vo. 0. ‘L’lmagodo 1 ’Antichrist compos! 
Labyrinth.’ This bookprobablyinspired Mil- eu langue Italienne par Bemardin Ockin de 
ton’s fine paesago (‘Paradiso Lost,’ ii, 667-61) Slone, Lranslat 6 on Ei'anqoys/ Geneva* 3 64 1, 
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,3vo. 7- ‘ Sermo ... ex Italico in Latinum 
converses (Jcelio Secundo Interprete,’ Basel, 
1544 8vo. 8. ‘ Espositione sopra la Epistola 
51 s! Paolo alii Romani,’ Geneva, 1615, 8vo 
rLatin and German translations, Augsburg, 
1545 - 0 ), 9. 1 XX Prediehe,’ Neuburg,1546, 
8vo. 10- 'Espositione sopra la Epistola di 
S. Paolo alii Galati,’ 1646, 8vo (contem- 
poraneous German translation, Augsburg, 
8vo). 11. ‘ Ain ebristliclies scliones uud 
trostlicbes Bett (Gebet),’ &c., Augsburg, 
1516 (P). 12. 1 Ain Gespreoh der flaiscn- 

licben Vernunfft,’ &c., Augsburg, 1516, 8vo. 
13. 1 Von der Hoffnung aines cbristliohen 
Gemuts,’ Augsburg, 1647, 8vo. 14. ‘Five Ser- 
mons of Barnardine Ocbine of Sena, godly, 
frutefull, and very necessary for all true 
Christians; translated out of Italien into 
Englisbe,’ London, 1648. 16. * Sermons of 
the rygbt famous and excellent Clerks, Mas- 
ter Barnardine Ocbine, borne within the 
famous Universitie of Siena in Italy, nowe 
also on exyle in this life for the faythful tes- 
timony of Josus Christ’ (transl. It. Argentine), 
Ipswich, 1648, 8vo. 16. ‘ Fourtene Sermons 
of Bernardino Ocliyne concemyng the Pre- 
destinacion & Elecoion of God ; very ex- 
pedient to the saltynge forth of hys Glorye 
among his Creatures. Translated out of 
Italian into cure natyve Tounge by A. G.' 
("apparently for A.C., i.e. Anne Cooke, after- 
wards wife of Sir Nicholas Bacon [q.v.]), 
London, 1649 (?), 8vo. 17. ‘ Certayno Ser- 
mons,’ &c. (rost of the title follows the pre- 
ceding), London, 1549 (?), Svo (twenty-one 
sermons reprinted from the editions by 
Argentine and Cooke). 18. * A Tragedie or 
Dialogs of tho unjuste usurped Primacie of 
the Bishop of Rome, and of all the just 
abolishing of the same, made by Master 
Barnardine Ochine, an Italian, and trans- 
lated into Englisclia by Master John, Ponet, 
Doctor of Divinitie, never before printed in 
any Language,’ London, 1649, 8vo. 19. ‘ Ser- 
mones Tree . . . de Omcio Ohristiani Prin- 
oipis ; item Sacreo Declamationes Qumque ’ 
(Latin version by Crelius Horatius Curio, 
appended to his ‘De Amplitudine Miseri- 
cordire Dei’), Basel, 1660, 8vo. 20. ‘ Apologi 
nelli quali si scuoprano li Abusi, Sciocheze, 
Superstition!, Errori, Idolatrie et Impietit 
della Sinagoga del Papa et spetialmente di 
suoipreti, monaci, e frati,’ Geneva, 1664, 8vo 
(German translation, with additions, 1559, 
4to; Dutch translation 1607 and 1691). 
21. ‘Dialogo del Purgatorio,’ Ziixich, 1655, 
8vo (contains contemporaneous Latin and 
German versions : French versions 1569 and 
1878 [TParis] 8vo). 22. ' Syncer® et Vene 
Doctrih® de Ccona Domini Expositio,’ Zurich, 
1668, 8vo. 23. ‘ Sermons en Fran; oys,’ Geneva 


and Lyons, 1561. 24. ‘ Dispnta intorno alia 
Presenza riel Corpo di Giesii Christo nel 
Sacramento della Cena,’ Basel, 1661, 8vo. 
25. ‘Prediche . . . nomato Laberinti del 
libero over servo Arbitrio, Prescienza, Pre- 
destinatione et Liberia divina e del modo 
per uscirne ’ (dedicated to Queen Elizabeth), 
Basel, 1661 (r), 8vo (Latin version, probably 
contemporaneous, with title ‘ Labyrinthi, 
Hoc est de libero aut servo Arbitrio, de 
Divina Prrenotione, Destinatione, et Liber- 
late Disputatio. Et quonam pacto sit ex iis 
Labyrinthis exeundum,' Basel, 8vo). 20. ‘Li- 
ber de Corporis Christi Prresentia in Ooenao 
Sacramento. In quo acuta est Tractatio 
de Miss® origine atque erroribus; itemque 
altera do Conciliations Controversial inter 
Reformatas Ecclesias ’ (with the Latin ver- 
sion of the 1 Labyrinth ’), Basel, 1661, 8vo. 
27. ‘ D Catecbismo o vero Institutions Chris- 
tiana . . . in forma di Dialogo,’ Basel, 1601, 
8vo, 28. ‘ Dialog! XXX in duos libros divisi, 
quorum primus est de Messia, continetque 
Dialogos XVIII. Sccundus est cum de rebus 
variis turn potissimum de Trinitate,’ Basel, 
1668, Svo. 29. ' Certaine Godly and very 
profitable Sermons of Faith, Hope, ana 
Clmritie, first set foortb by Maslor Barnar- 
dine Occbine of Siena in Italy, and now 
lately collected and translated out of the 
Italian Tongue into the English by Wil- 
liam Phiston of London, student,’ London, 
1680, 4to. 30. ‘A Dialogue of Polygamy, 
written originally in Italian ; rendered into 
English by a Person of Quality,’ London, 

One of the dialogues censured by the 
Zurich theologians was reprinted with a ver- 
sion of the companion dialogue on divorce 
in ‘ The Cases of Polygamy, Concubinage, 
Adultery, Divorce,’ &c., London, 1782, Svo 
(cf. Hut. MSS. Comm. 1st Rep. App. p. 68). 

[Boverius, Annal. Capuce. a.g. 1534 and 
1541-2; Baronius, Ann. ed. Raynald, a.g. 1542; 
Rosso, Istoria di Napoli, a.g. 1538; Mem. 
Storicoorit. di Siena, ed. PeccT, iii, 104; Arch. 
Stor. Ital, lma ser. tom. ix. pp. 27-8 ; Cnr- 
toggio di Vittoria Colonna, ed. Ferrevo oMilllor, 
3889; Reumont’s Vittoria Colonna (trimsl. 
Miiller e Ferraro), 3883 ; Gnidicciom, Opere, od. 
Minutoli, 1867« i. 47 ; Bembo, Lettero, 1562, 
iv. 98; Pietro Aretino, Letters, 1542, ii. 127; 
Giannone, Istoria di Napoli, 1823, ix. 338 et 
seq. ; Curionis Epist, 1653, p. 68 ; Muzio 
Ginstinopolitano, Mentite Oohiniane, 1651 ; 
Sleidan, DeStatu Reliq. 1658, ff. 353, 475; Oiacon. 
Vit Pontif. (1677), iii. 695; Peter Martyr’s 
Loci Comm. (1683), p. 1071; Lit. Rem. Ed- 
ward VI (Roxburghe Club) ; Archsologia, xxi, 
489; Gratian, De Vita Commendon. Card, 
(1669), lib. ii. o. 9 ; Strype’s Oranmer (fol.) 
pp. 1 96, 329, 400, Memorials, vol. ii. pt, i. pp, 198, 
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205, iii.pt. i. p. 2.50, Annals, yol. Hi. pt. i. pp. 
198-9 j Burnet’s Reformation, ad. Pocock, ii. 
113, iii. 331,149; Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Hop. 
App. p. 589, 9th Hop. App. p. 101 ; Box's Acts 
and Mon. (1847), vii. 127 ; Sand's Bibl. Antitrin. 
(1684); Lubienski’s Hist. Reform. Polon. (1685), 
p. 110 ; Observant. Soloct. ad rem litt. spectant. 
(Halle, 1701), vol. iv. Ohs. xx. ; Antiq. Report, i. 
386; Buyle’s Diet. Hist, at Orit., ml. Des Mai- 
eeaux; Morori'sDiet.Hist.; Nouv. Biogr. Gfinir. ; 
Krtvsinski’s Reformation in Poland (1838), i. 
328 ; Hngenbnch's Voter der roformirton Kirclio, 
Th. vii. ; Trochsol’s Antitrinitavior vor Pnustus 
Socin (1839), ii. 22 ot saq. ; McOrio's Reforma- 
tion in Italy, 2nd edit, (1833), pp. 135 ot seq. ; 
Wallace's Antitrin. Biogr. (185of; OantiVs Gli 
Bretioid' Italia (186,1); Banks's Popes of Rome 
(trunsl, Austin, 1866), i. 96 ; Dixon’s Church of 
Rngland, ii. 621, iii, 97, 112, 837 ; Moyer's 
Essai Mir Bomardin Oohin (1851) ; Biron's 
Essai sur Bomardin Oohin (1856); Grimm's 
Michnol Angolo (transl. Bunnot, 1865); 
Symonde’B Life of Michelangelo Buonarroti 
(1893); Bnolisonschutz's Etndo &ur Bernardino 
Ocliino (1871) ; Benrath's Bernardino Ochino 
(1876) ; Dibdin'a Typogr. Antiq, (Amos).] 

J. M. R. 

OOH8 or OOKS, JOHN RALPTI (1704- 
1788), medallist, bom in 1704, was the son 
of Johann Rudolph Ochs (lG73-1749),who, 
born at Dorn, adopted tho profession of a 
loal-outter, but afterwards gained reputation 
as an engraver of goms. Tib twice visited 
England, tho second time in 1719. He was 
employed at tho English mint, and died in 
London in 1749 (cf. Unit. Mag. 1749, p, 477; 
Fttesslt, /If/ymeinps Kiimtllcr-Lcmcon, s. v. ; 
SmniDBT, Allgemevtm Kiimtlcr-Leviccn ) , 

John Ralph, tho son, obtained employment 
as ono of the engravers or assistant -engravers 
at the Royal Mint, London. Ilis name first 
appoava in Itnding’s list of engravers at the 
mint (Annals of the Coinage, i. 45) in 1740- 
1741, and is subsequently mentioned to- 
gether with tho names of Yeo and the Tan- 
ners. IIo engraved tho dies of the Maundy 
money of George IH (first variety), 1708- 
1 786, _ lie died at Battersea in 1788, aged 84. 
llawldns (Silver Coins, p. 416) states that 
ho held a situation at the mint for suvonty- 
two years, in which case ho would have 
been first employed when he was only about 
twelve years old. Possibly some of the 
years of the mint employment of the father, 
Johann Rudolph Ochs, liave been credited 
to the son, .Tohu Ralph Ochs. 

[Ruding’s Annals, i. 46; Redgrave's Diet, of 
Artists.) W. W. 

OCHTERLONY, Silt DAVID (1758- 
1825), conqueror of Nepaul (Nipal), oldest 
son 01 David Ochterlony, a gentleman who 
had settled at Boston in North America, was 


born in Boston, Massachusetts, on 1’ p e t 
1758. His patornol great-grandfather was 
Aloxandov, laird of Pitforthy, Angus. Ochter. 
lony went to India as a cadet, in the Bemral 
army of the East India Company in 1777 
He obtained a commission as ensign in the 
24th Bengal native infantry on 7 Feb. 1778 
and was promoted lieutenant on 17 QgJ 
the samo year. In 1781 his regiment formed 
part of a force under Colonel Thomas Deans 
Pearse [q. v,] which waB Bent to reinforce 
Lieutenant-general Sir Eyre Coote after the 
disastrous defeat of Colonel Baillio atParam- 
balcam in 1780. Tho operations were under- 
taken for tho relief of tho Kornatik, and to 
aid tho presidency of Madras against Haider 
Ali end the French under Bussy, Pearse 
marched eleven hundred miles through the 
provinces of ICatak and Northern Sarkara 
to Madras, and look part, in all the arduoua 
and brilliant sorvicos of Sir Eyre Coote’s 
campaigns. The force particularly distin- 
guished itself in tho attack on the French 
lino at Gndaliir in 1788. It was the first 
time in which trained and disciplined Indian 
troops under English officers had crossed 
bayonets with Europeans. The French were 
defeated, with sevoro loss. Ochterlony was 
wounded and taken prisoner, hut was released 
on tho death of Haidar and the declaration 
of peace in 1784. 

In 1786 Ochterlony rot urned with his regi- 
ment to Calcutta, and, in recognition of his 
services, was appointed to the si aff as deputy 
judge-ndvocute-goneral for one of tho divi- 
sions of the army. On 7 Jan. 1706 hs was 
promotod captain, on 21 April 1800 major, 
and on 18 March 1803 lieutonant-colonel, 
when I10 ceased to hold tliB appointment 
of deputy j udge-advocate-goneral, and com- 
manded his rogimeut under the orders of the 
commander-in-chiof, Lord Lake [see Labi, 
Ghhabd, first Viscount Lakd], being pre- 
sent at tho capture of the forts of aasni, 
Bejgarh, and Ivachoura in the Dofib, On the 
outbreak of tho Mar&tM war, Ochterlony 
was appointed deputy adjutant-general of 
tho army taking the field under Lord Lake, 
and waB present at the action near Koel on 
29 Aug,, and at the assault and capture of 
Aligarh on 4 Sept, On 7 Sept. 1808 Lake 
advanced on Delhi, and Ochterlony was with 
him at tho battle of Delhi, when the Marithas, 
under M. Louis Bourquin, were defeated, 
their guns token, and three thousand of their 
mon killed and wounded. Ochterlony was 
then appointed British resident at the court 
of Shan Aliim, emperor of Hindustan, at 
Delhi. Whon Ilolltar marched on Delhi with 
twenly thousand men and one hundred guns, 
Ochterlony called in the scattered detach- 
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ment?, and, with a force under Colonel Burn, 
«o weak that they were unable to afford 
reliefs and the men had to be provisioned at 
their posts on the ramparts, he defended the 
place irom 7 Oct. to 16 Oct. 1804. Holkar 
had already made breaches, and was prepared 
to assault, when the advance of Lake’s army 
raised the siege. No action of the war with 
Holkar deserves greater commendation than 
this brave and skilful defence of an almost 
untenable position. 

On 5 June 1806 Ochterlony was appointed 
to command the fortress of Allahabad, and a 


general in council was issued on his relin- 
quishing the appointment of British resident 
at the court of fhp mogul. In 1808 the Sikhs, 
under Ranjit Singh, attempted to advance 
beyond the Satlaj to Jamnn, and Ochterlony 
was selected to command a force on the 
north-west frontier to keep them in cheek. 
Ochterlony placed the prince of Sirhind under 
British protection, and a treaty of peace was 
concluded with Ranjit Singh. Ochterlony 
established a position on the banks of the 
Satlaj, and continued in command there. He 
was promoted colonel on 1 Jan. 1812, and 
major-general on 4 June 1814. 

On 29 May 1814 the Nipiilp.se had attacked 
and murdered the British police at Batwal, 
and it was determined to invade Mpal. Tho 
force was divided into four columns. Och- 
terlony, with six thousand men and sixteen 
guns, took part on the west of the Gurkha 
frontier to operate in the hilly country near 
the Satlaj. General Gillespie advanced with 
3,600 men on the east, and there were two 
central columns — one of 4,600 men under 
General J. S. Wood, and the other of eight 
thousand men under General Marley. These 
twocentralcolumnswereto advance on Khat- 
m&ndu, the Gurkha capital, Lord Hastings 
directing the whole of the operations from 
Lucknow. The British troops had to advance 
through a rugged, unknown, and almost im- 
practicable region, fall of defensive defiles. 
They had no experience of mountain warfare, 
while the Gurkhas were a very warlike 
people, who understood the value of the moun- 
tain passes, and had occupied and fortifiod 
them. The campaign opened disastrously. 
Gillespie's column met with reverses, was 
beaten hack, and Gillespie himself killed 
before it succeeded in capturing Kahinga or 
Nalapani on 80 Nov. It was again repulsed 
before Jaitak. Wood’s division, after a slight 
check, remained inactive. Marley’s column 
did nothing. Ochterlony alone succeeded. 
He crossed the plains from Loodlana, entered 
the hill country, and on 1 Nov. 1814 en- 
camped before the fort of Nalagur. After 


pouring a continuous fire into the fort for 
thirfy hours, it surrendered. Ochterlony 
advanced by patliB indescribably bad as far 
as Bilaspur, forcing the local rajas to submit, 
and turned the enemy’s flank at Arki. This 
was the state of affairs at the end of January 
181 5. Early in February Lord Hastings de- 
termined to make a diversion by attacking 
with Rohilla levies the province of Kumaan, 
lying between the two theatres of war, which 
were four hundred miles apart. The diver- 
sion was successful. Almora was captured, 
and on 27 April 1816 a convention was 
agreed to, by which the province of Kumaun 
was surrendered to the British. 

In the meantime General Martindell, who 
had succeeded to Gillespie’s command, was 
still investing J aitak. Ochterlony by the end 
of March had reduced and occupied all the 
forts that were besieged in roar of his advance 
to Bilaspur. His communications being 
clear, he advanced against a strongly forti- 
fied position on a site near to which Simla 
now is. At an elevation of five thousand feet, 
at the most inclement season of the year, 
amid falls of snow, his pioneers blasted rocks 
and opened roads for the two 18-pounder 
guns, and men and elephants dragged 
them up the heights. Ochterlony’s energy 
enkindled enthusiasm in his force. On 
14 April he attacked A mar Singh by night, 
and carried two strong points. On the 16th 
Amar Singh found himself confined to the 
fort of Malaun on a mountain ledge, with a 
stoep declivity of two thousand feet on two 
sides. On the 16th Amar Singh, with his 
whole force, assaulted the British position, 
and, after a desperate fight, was defeated with 
the loss of his ablest general and five hundred 
men killed. Ochterlony now closed upon 
Malaun, the chief work of the position. 
Early in May a battery was raised against 
it, hut it was not until a breach was mode, 
on 16 May, that Amar Singh capitulated. 
Ochterlony took possession of Malaun, and 
allowed Amar Singh to march out with his 
arms and colours and personal property, 
in consideration of the skill, bravery, and 
fidelity with which he had defended his 
country. For his services Ochterlony was 
made a K.O.B. and created a baronet by 
the prince-regent, while the court of directors 
of the East India Company on 6 Dec. 1816 
granted him a pension of 1 ,0001. per annum, to 
date from his victory of 16 April of that year. 

By the convention the Gurkhas retired to 
the east of the Kali river, and the whole of 
the Nipdlese territory to the west was sur- 
rendered to the British. Jaitak also capitu- 
lated. During the hot weather preparations 
were made in view of a renewal of hostilities. 
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Ochterlony was withdrawn from the wost tlie position al ITariliarpur was surcessfulT 
and placed in command of tlie main force turned, nnd an attack by the Giirkhas m 
destined to march on Khatmundn. The dofontud with great loss. Hnriharpur wa* 
Gurkha government sued for peace, nnd a evacuated by the onemy, and converted iut 5 
treaty was negotiated, which was signed on adepdt. This brigade was about to advance 
28 Nov., and ratified by the supreme govern- to join Ochterlony when the war ended 
ment at Calcutta on 9 Dec. 1816, The The success and onergy of Ochterlony 
Gdrkha government, however, refused to operations had dismayed the court of Nindl 
ratify, ana. Ochterlony was ordered 1 o take Tha treaty, which they had refused to ratifv 
the field. He had with him twenty thou- in December, was sent duly ratified to Ock 
sandmen ( including throe European regi- terlony, who acoopted it, on 2Marchl8l6~ 
ments), which ho divided into four brigades : The Gurkhas, who were not only the mint 
one on the right was directed on Ilari- valiant but the most humane foes the British 
liarpur, another on the left up the Gan- had encountered in India, proved also to be 
dak to Ramnagur, while the other two most faithful to their engagement, 
brigades, forming the main body, Ochterlony For his later services m this war, Ochter- 
himsolf commanded and directed upon the lony was made a G.C.B. in Decomber 1816 
oapital, Khatmandu. On 14 Jan. 1817 the prinoe-regent granted 

Ochterlony advanced in the beginning of ns a further mark of distinction, an augmea- 
February. On the 10th, with the main body, tat ion to his coat of arms, by which the name 
he reached the entranco of the colobrated of Nepaul (Nipiil) was commemorated. On 
Kourea Ghat pass, having travorsed the great 0 Feb. (ho thanks of parliament were voted 
Sal forest without the loss of a man. Finding to him for his skill, valour, and perseverance 
the enemy entrenched behind a triplo lino of in the war. A pioco of plato was presented 
defence, he determined to turn the flank of to him by the officers who served under his 
the position, which waa loo strong for a front command. 

attack, and, taking with him a brigade with- Towards tlio close of 1810 Lord Hastings 
out any baggage or incumbrances, ho pro- with tho approval of the authorities in Eng- 
ceeded on the night of 14 Feb. up an un- land, doterminod to suppress the Pindfais 
guarded path, moving laboriouslv m single who bad been laying waste British territory, 
file through deep and rocky defiles, across and also to placo Central India on a more 
sombre and tangled foroste, and by rugged satisfactory footing by subjugating tlieMo- 
ond precipitous ascents, until the next day ititha chiefs. For this purpose, in the autumn 
he reached and occupied a position in rear of 1817 ho assembled six corps— one under 
of the enemy's defences. Tho Gurkhas, sur- himself at Mirzdpur, another on the Jamna, 
prised and almost surrounded, were compelled tho third at Agra, the fourth at Kilinjor 
hurriedly to evacuate tlieir works. They in Bnndalkhnnd, tho fifth in the Narbada, 
fled northwards without striking a blow, and the sixth undor Ochtorlony at Rewari, 
Ochterlony's brigade was obliged to bivouao to cover Delhi and to act in Rajputant. 
on the bleak mountain-tops for four days, Tlie total army amounted to 120,000 men 
waiting for the arrival of their tents and and throe hundred guns. Ochlsrlony had 
baggage. Ochtorlony shared with his men to act in the Dakhan, and from Rewari 
the hardships of the campaign. Tho two advanced to the south of Jaipur, The ouc- 
brigades of his main column formed a junc- cesses at Pitna and Nagpur, and the position 
tion on tho banks of tho llapti river. Having of Amir Klidn botwoen Ochterlony and the 
est ablislied adepdt, protected with a stockade, third corps on the Ohambal, brought about an 
Ochterlony came up with the onemy at Mag- amicable sottlomont with Amir KMn, and 
wampur, twenty miles from Khdtmandu, a treaty was mado with him on 19 Dec. 
and seized a village to the right of tho Thenceforward Amir Hhiin proved a peace- 
enemy's position. The Giirlrhas attacked able ally, and tho Piudaris lost his support 
the village occupied by Ochterlony furiously, just whon they most required it. Ochtei- 
but they wore repulsed with tho loss of them lony romainod in tho vicinity, and, placing 
guns and eight hundred men. Ochtorlony himself skilfully between tho two principal 
then prepared to attack .Magwampur. Tlie divisions of tho Pathan forces, he effected 
following day he was joined by the left bri- the disarmament of tho greater portion of 
gade which had advanced by Ramnagur, It this army in January and February 1818 
reached the valley of the Rapti with but slight without striking a blow. Tlie artillery was 
opposition, and managed to secure its roar surrendered, and some of the best troops 
as it advanced. Tho right brigade had boen were draft od t ompovarily into the British 
delayed in its advance upon llariharpur by service. The last body or these merce- 
tlie difficulties of tho ground, but on 1 March naries was disbanded in March, Affairs in 
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tte northern part of Central India being 
nearly settled, new dispositions were made, 
and Ochterlony was left in Rajput ana. 

On 20 March 1818 Lord Unstinos invested 
Ochterlony with tho insignia of the G.C.B., 
at a durbar in camp at Terwah, observing 
that he had obliterated a distinction painful 
for the officers of the East India Company, 
and had opened the door for his brethren in 
arms to a reward which their recent display 
of exalted spirit and invincible intrepidity 
proved could not be more deservedly extended 
to the officers of any army on earth. 

By June 1818 the Maratha powers were 
overthrown, and the reconstruction of govern- 
ment in Central Indio and the south-west 
commenced. In the work of pacification 
Lord Hastings had the good fortune to he 
assisted bv some of the most distinguished 
Anglo-Indian administrators that had ruled 
in India. Among these Ochterlony was 
prominent. The pacification of Rajputana 
was at first entrusted to Charles Theophilus 
Metcalfe [q.v.], and when he was nominated 
for the post of political secretary to the go- 
vernment, Ochterlony was appointed resident 
in Rajputana, with command of the troops. 
He made protective treaties with tho rajas of 
Kotch, Jodhpur, Udapur, Buiuli, Jaipur, 
and many others, and ha adjusted the dis- 
putes which some of these princes had with 
their thikurs or vassals. In Jaipur, however, 
affairs were not ensily settled, and Ochter- 
lony had to undertake the reduction of two 
forts before the more turbulent feudatories 
submitted. In December, Ochterlony was 
appointed resident at Delhi with Jaipur an- 
nexed, and was given the command of the 
third division of tho army. The same month 
the raja of Jaipur, Jagat Singh, died, and, 
although a contest for the succession was 
avoided by the birth of a posthumous child, 
it was not until 1823 that peace was esta- 
blished. In 1822 Ochterlony was appointed 
resident in Malwa, and Rajputana, thus hav- 
ing the entire superintendence of the affairs 
of Central India. 

In 1824 the raja of Bbarlpur, brother of 
Ranjit Singh, was in feeble health, and at 
his renupst, and by order of the governor- 
general in council, his son, a child of six 

S sars of age, was recognised as his successor, 
n 26 Feb. 1825 the old raja died, and tho 
hoy, Balwant Singh, succeeded under the 
guardianship of his maternal uncle ; but before 
a month had elapsed his cousin, Diirjan Sal, 
an ambitious youth, corrupted the ' troops, 
put the guardian to death, and placed his 
cousin in confinement, Ochterlony, noting 
on his own responsibility and with his usual 
energy and promptitudo, issued a proclama- 
yol. xxv. 


tion to the Jdts to rally round their lawful 
sovereign, and ordered a force of sixteen 
thousand men and one hundred guns into 
the field to support the right of the young 
raja and vindicate the authority of the 
British government. Lord Amherst, the 
governor- general, disapproved of Oehter- 
lony's proceedings, deniod that the govern- 
ment were bound to uphold their nominee 
by force of arms, considered it imprudent, 
during the war with Burma then going on, 
to embark in hostilities during the hot 
wenthor in the north-west, and directed 
Ochterlony to countermand the march of the 
troops ami recall his proclamation. Ochter- 
lony complied, issuing a further proclama- 
tion intimating that before taking action the 
government had determined, in the first in- 
stance, to investigate tho merits of the ques- 
tion of the succession. At the same time he 
tendered his resignation to the governor- 
general in council, warmly defended his ac- 
tion in letters dated 26 April and 11 May, 
and expressed hie conviction of the correct- 
ness of his judgment. lie was deeply hurt at 
theactionofthegovemor-geneval, and pointed 
ont that after forty-eight years’ experience 
he might have expected a cortain confidence 
in his discretion on the part of the govern- 
ment. Pending the acceptance of his re- 
signation, he went to his usual place of re- 
sidence near Delhi. The feeling that he had 
been disgraced after nearly fifty years’ active 
and distinguished service preyed upon his 
mind, and caused his death on 16 July 1825 at 
Mirat, whither he had gone for change of air. 

A general order was issued by the governor- 
general in council, eulogisingboththemililaiy 
and civil services of Ochterlony, and con- 
cluding with a direction that, as an especial 
testimony of the high respect in which his 
character and services were held, and as a 
public demonstration of sorrow, minute guns 
to the number of sixty-eight, corresponding 
with his age, should bo fired the same evening 
at sunset from the ramparts of Fort William. 
The diplomatic qualifications of Ochterlony 
were no less conspicuous than his soldier- 
ship; with a vigorous intellect and consum- 
mate address he united an intimate know- 
ledge of the native character, language, and 
maimers. 

It remains to add that when Metcalfe, 
who was sent to Bhartpur, took praoieely 
the same view as Ochterlony had done, Lord 
Amherst gave way. But in order to effect 
what Ochterlony might have accomplished 
unaided in a fortnight had he not been in- 
terfered with, it was found necessary at a 
later date to employ the commander-in- 
chief, Lord Combermere, with an army of 
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twenty thousand men. Bliartpurwas stormed 
and taken on 3 Jan. 1826, 

A column was erected in Calcutta to 
Oohterlouy’s memory, 

[India Oilico Records ; Despatches, Histories 
of India by Thornton, Mur-liman, M.icF.irl ino, 
Meadowh-Ta} lor, &c ; East India Military 
Calendar ; Rosb-ot-Bladensburg's Marquess of 
Hastings (Rulers of India); Higginbotham's 
Men ukom India has known,] R. H. V. 

OCKHAM, Barons or. [See Kino, 
Pbier, first Lord Kino, 1009-1784; Kino, 
Peter, seventh Lord Kino, 1776-1883.] 
OCKHAM, NICHOLAS or (j*. 1280), 
Franciscan. [See Oooam.] 

OCKHAM or OCCAM, WILLIAM (d. 
1349 P), ‘ Doctor invincibilis,’ was possibly a 
native of the village in Surrey from which 
he bore hie name. lie studied at Oxford in 
all probability as a member of the Frauoisoan 
house there, and not (as has commonly been 
asserted) as a fellow of Morton Colloge. II is 
name does not appear in the 1 Old Catalog uh ’ 
of fellows of the college drawn up in the fif- 
teenth century, and bis connection with it 
* seems to roBt almost entirely on tho autho- 
rity of Sir Henry Savile, who cites on entry 
in a college manuscript which Kilner,’ the 
Merton antiquary of tho eighteenth century, 
‘failed to find’ (6. 0. Biiodiuok, Memorials 
of Merton College, 1885, p. 194). Even An- 
thony Wood was disposed to doubt the fool 
(manuscript cited ib. p. ix n. 11. Ockham 
is said to have been a pupil of Duns Scotus, 
who is likewise claimed on equally slender 
grounds as a fellow of Merton, but who was 
certainly a momber of the Oxford Franciscan 
house in 1300 (Wood, Survey qf the Antiq. 
of the City of Oxford, ed. Clark, ii. 886, 1 890) 
and probably remained there until 1304 
(Limn, Oipij F riars in Oxford, 1892, p,220). 
The date of Ockham’s admission to the order 
of friars minor ie unknown. He reooived tho 
degree of B.D. at Oxford (ib. p. 224, n. 5), 
and afterwards passed on to tho univorsity of 
Paris, where ho incepted as D.D, At Paris 
he became closely assooial od with the famous 
Mareiglio of Padua, who held the offioo of 
rector of the university in March 1312-13 
(Denime, Chartul. Univ, Paris, vol. ii. pt. i. 
p. 168, 1891). Ookham exercised a strong in- 
fluence upon Mavsiglio’s political specula- 
tions, and it has consequently haen supposed 
that Ockham was the elder of tho two, but 
for this inference the data are insuiliciont. 

Down to this point no certain date in 
Ockham’s life has been established. It may, 
however, be accepted that at least the first 
book of his commentary on the ‘Sontencos’ 
was composed during his residence at Oxford 


(Little, pp. 227, 228), and there is no rea- 
son ior contesting the common tradition 
which makes Pans the scene of that course 
of study and teaching which formed an 
epoch in the hiblory of logical theory 
IIow far by this time Ockham had advanced 
in his political speculations need not be de- 
fined, though his influence on Marsiriio’s 
‘Defensor Pacis,’ which was written while 
he was Rtill at Paris in 1824, can hardly be 
doubted (cf. Clement VI, ap. Hoi leb. Au» 
Avignon, p. 20). Ookham, as a Franoiscan 
anleied loyally into the controversy whiell 
arose in his order in 1821 concerning ‘evan- 
gelical povorty.’ Previously to that ysarthe 
dispute among the Franciscans had turned 
on the question of their obligation to observe 
strictly tkoir vow of absolute poverty; the 
now controversy rclatod to a matter of his- 
torical fact, whether Christ and his disciples 
ever possessed any proportv (Bee F. Ehrle 
in Archiv fur Litt. und Kirchengesch. its 
Mittelalters, i. [1885], pp. 609 ff.) In 1823 
a general chapter of the order assembled at 
Perugia formally accepted the doctrine of 
evangelical poverty, Ockham was, until 
lately, believed to have oocupiod a prominent 
plaoe at this chapter, and to have acted as 
provincial minister of England (Wadmuq, 
Ann. Min. vii. 7) ; but it is certain that the 
•William’ who subscribes the declaration 
was not Oakham, but William of Notting- 
ham (Little, in Fngl. Hist, Rev . vi. 747, 
[1891] ; Denim.ii, Chartul. Vniv. Paris, vol. 
ii. pt. i. p. 277), though very probably Ock- 
ham was also prosont (Little, Orey Friars, 
p. 224). In any case, nBxt yeor be is found 
taking an active part in defence of tbe doc- 
trine against Pope John XXH, wbo had 
autlioritativoly condemned it. On 1 Dec. 
1823 the pope sent a mandate to the bishops 
of Ferrara and Bologna, calling upon them 
to make inquiry touching a report that 
Ookliam lmd in a public sermon at Bologna 
maintained thepope’s definition to be hereti- 
cal, and ordering him, if guilty, to be SBnt 
lo Avignon (Waddino, Ann. Min. vii 7). 
What actually took place we do not know; 
but, his capture seems not lo have been effected 
until more than four years had passed, and 
then in connection not with the old sermon 
at Bologna, but with a renewed defence of 
his opinions at Paris. John of Winterthur 
says that * quidam valens lector de ordine 
fratrum minorum, diclus Wilnheim,’ was, on 
this ground, accused by the Dominicans be- 
fore tho pope, subjected to repealed examina- 
tion, ana imprisoned for seventeen wsefa 
(don, Vito der. Chron, pp. 88 f.) Ibis 
precise statement confliots with tbs account 
of his detention for four years which Dr, O&rl 
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Jluller lias cited (i. 208, n. 8) from an un- 
published let! er of Ockham ; but, at any i ate, 
until Dr. Muller's document is prinLed, we 
are inclined to assume that m it months 
have been mistaken for years. The pope 
Jiimself in his bull of 6 June 1828 (printed 
by JUmfcsn and Durand, Thesaurus noma 
Anecdotorum, ii. 749 ff,, and given in a better 
text byGLASsEnRGEit, Chiron, pp. 141 ff. ) states 
that Ockham was charged with errors and 
heresies also in his writings ; and according 
to Wadding (Ann. Min. vii. 82) he wrote 
during his confinement a treatise * de quali- 
tate propositionum ’ which he afterwards in- 
corporated in his groat ‘ Dialogus,’ 

Ockham, with Michael da Oosena, the 
general of liis order, Bonagratia of Bergamo, 
Snd other friars, resolved on flight, Lewis 
the Bavarian was appealed to, and sent a 
ship. The fugitives escaped from Avignon 
by night on 25 May 1328 (NlOOE. Minor. 
manuscript cited by Denote, Charbul. Uniu, 
Paris, ml. ii. pt. i.p. 290; Geassberger, p. 
140) ; they slipped by boat down the Rhftne, 
and though pursued by Cardinal Peter of 
Porto, reached Aigues-Mortes in safety 
(John XXII’s hull, ubi supra). Here they 
entered the galley sent them by the emperor, 
and on 8 June arrived at Pisa, where they 
were warmly welcomed by the inhabitants 
and by Lewis’s officers (‘ Ohron. Sancse,’ in 
Muratori, Ter. Ital. Script, xv.81 ; ‘ A nn. 
Crasen. ’ ib. xiv. 1148; cf. Riezler, Liter. 
Widers. derPapste, p. 68). According to an 
old tradition, which is not, however, trace- 
able beyond the ‘Be Soriptoribua Ecclosios- 
ticis ’(f. 82 6) of Tritlieim, abbot of Sponhoim 
(Basle, 1494), Ockham presented himself 
before Lewis with the words, < 0 imperator, 
defends me gladio et ego defendam te verbo’ 
(Opp. Hist. l. 313, ed. Frankfurt, 1801), At 
any rate he thenceforward attached himself 
to the emperor’s fortunes, and probably re- 
mained at his court during the tirno of his 
residence in Italy, and accompanied him back 
to Bavaria in February 1330 (cf. Sacks. 
Weltchr., 3te Bair. Fortsetz. in Deutsche 
Chrmiken, ii. 346). Meanwhile the pope 
lost no time in denouncing the fugitives. On 
6 June he published their excommunication 
(bull, ubi supra) ; on the 20th he notified to 
the Archbishop of Milan the process against 
them, and ordered its publication ( Vuiilt . 
Akten t No. 1044, p. 389) ; and in a series 
of undated mandates he warned the Mar- 
grave of Baden, the Count Palatine, the 
Duke of Wirttemberg, the Bishop of Strass- 
burg, and other princes to look out for them, 
as they were expected shortly to pass through 
their territories, and informed them that the 
three friars were under excommunication 


and must be captured and sent back to the 
papal court (lift. Mo. 1105, p. 404) In March 
1329 and a year later (in April 1330) we find 
the pope Btill pursuing them with rescripts to 
the six archbishops of the German provinces, 
urgently demanding their imprisonment (ib. 
No. 1143, p. 414 ; No. 1388, p, 452 ; of. No. 
1178, p. 421). The fugitives, however, while 
still at Pisa, had appealed from the pope’s 
sentence to that of a general council (Glabs- 
berger, p. 140; cf. Ockham, ‘Comp. Error. 
Papre/ v., in Goi/dast, ii. 964 f.), and, after 
passing unharmed_ into Bavaria, lived on 
under the protection of Lewis in the house 
of their order at Munich (Sticks. Weltchr., 
ubi supra); and though the greater part of 
the Franciscan order was by degrees reduced 
to submission, a powerful minority remained 
staunch, and found their rallying-poet in the 
imporial court. Of these ‘ fraticelli ’ Michael 
da Cessna and, next to him, Ockham were 
the leaders; and after Michael’s death in 
1342 Ockham became the undisputed chief. 
His life for the twenty years following his 
flight from Avignon has itB record almost 
solely in the works which he produced, aud 
the dates of which are ascertained by in- 
ternal evidence alone, 

"When, in November 1329, John XXII 
published liis constitution or ‘ libellus,’ ‘Quia 
vir reprobus, ’ against Michael da Cesena 
(printed in Raynaud. Ann. v. 423-49), con- 
demning the whole Franciscan doctrine con- 
cerning poverty, Ockham set himself at once 
to deal with it. He produced his ‘ Opus 
nonaginta Dierum ' (printed by Goldabt, ii, 
993-1288), in which he replied to the pope’s 
treatise sentence by sentence. The fact that 
he wrote a work of solid argument and mas- 
sire orudit ion, which would fill a substantial 
volume of modern pattern, continuously 
within the space of ninety days (see p. 1236), 
shows that the undertaking was a matter of 
urgent pressure, and it may be dated with 
confidence in 1830; in no case can it be later 
than 1882 (see Eiezler, p. 243, n. 3). 
Ockham’s next work,‘De DogmatibusPapse 
Johannis XXII/ relates to the doctrine con- 
cerning the beatific vision of the saints 
which the pope had revived in certain ser- 
mons which he delivered at Avignon be- 
tween INov. 1881 and 6 Jan. 1332 (Ockham, 
1 Dofons. ’ in Brown, ii. 484 ; Jo. Minor., in 
BALTJZEjiii. 849 f. ; Denote. Ckartul, Univ. 
Paris, vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 414 f.) Ockham ob- 
tained knowledge of the propositions on 
8 Jan, 1383, ana forthwith proceeded to ex- 
amine them in two treatises which, although 
not written in the form, of a dialogue, were 
subsequently incorporated in the ‘Dialogus’ 
as pt. ii. (Goedast, ii, 740-770). Inl33ihe 
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wrot« an ‘ Epistola ad Eratres minorcs in 
capitulo apud Assisium congregates,' which 
has not been printed (manuscript ai Paris, 
Bibl. Nat. 3387, ff. 2t>2b-2U6a; see Liitle, 
p. 229). 

After the death of John XXII on 4 Doc. 
1334 and the accession of Benedict XII, 
Ockham did not cease his attack upon the 
papacy. In Oct ober J 336 the emperor, seek- 
ing to make terms with Benedict, offered to 
abandon and destroy Ockham and his allies 
( Vatik. Akim, No. 1841 , p. 842 ; of. ItirjiLim, 

S 312) ; but the negot iat ion came to nothing. 

cklmm wrote, probably before 1388 (ill. p. 
245), a ‘ Compendium orrorum papco ’ (Gol- 
dabt, ii. 957-76), in which he made John an- 
swerable for seventy errors and seven heresies, 
and a ‘Defousorium contra Joliaiuiom papom ’ 
(Brown, ii. 439-66, who ideutilios it with the 
tract cited by Trilhehn, Opp. hist. p. 313, 
‘Contra Johanneni 22 du pauporlatc Christi 
etapostolorum’). ‘The Defensoriuin,’ which 
is addressed in the name of tho Franciscans 
to all Christian people, is in part a sort of 
summary of the ‘Opus nonuginta dieruiu,’ 
though differently arranged, and in part (from 
the second paragraph on p. 46S onwards) an 
indictment of the papal authority. It pro- 
bably belongB to the same period as the 
‘Compendium,’ for Dr. JRiezler’s argument 
(p. 247) in favour of a later date is not con- 
clusive. M. Ilaurfiau’s contention (vol. ii. 
pt. ii. p. 359) that it was written before 
1323 is manifestly impossible, because of tho 
discussion it contains of the pope's ‘ heresies, ’ 
which were not published until 1331-2, The 
work is ascribed by N icolaus Miuurita (manu- 
script at Paris ; sue 0. Muller, i. 35C), but 
without plausibility, not to Ockham, hut to 
Michael da Cesena. About 1338 also Ockham 
wrote a ‘ Tractates ostendens quod Bone- 
dictus papa XII noninillas Jokannis XXII 
ksereses amplexus ost ot defendit,' iu seven 
books (manuscript at Paris, Bibl. Nut. 3387, 
ff. 2146-262 a ; bee Lrm,n,p. 232). 

It was the defence of his order that had 
thrown Ockham into opposition to the pa- 
pacy ; this opposition had been strengthened 
and defined by tho discovery of sLriclly dog- 
matic heresies in the teaching of John XXI L ; 
und his attack upon the authority of the holy 
see come as a result of IiIb controversy. It 
was the conclusion to which his reasoning 
led, not, as with Marsiglio, the premise from 
which he started. The conditions of tho 
struggle had driven him to cost in hie lot with 
the umperor Lewis, and when in 1338 the 
crisis in Lowis’s contest arrived it was Ock- 
ham whose services wore called for. In July 
the electors declaiecl at ltense that the prince 
whom they elected ncoded no confirmation by 


tho pope j and on 8 Aug, Lewis, at Frankfurt 
protested, m virtue of Iiis plenary autkoritv 
in things temporal, that tho action taken bv 
the pope against him at Avignon was miff 
and made his solemn appeal from the pope to 
a general council. The authorship of thS ap- 
peal is att ribut cd by Andrew of itatisbon to 
Francesco da Ascoli and Ockham, and Ock- 
ham lost no time in writing a set defence 
of the imperial authority {C/iron. Qtn in 
Pms, vol. iv. pt. iii, pp. 506 f.) Glassberger 
who quotes Andrew’s notice, says that the 
defence in quest ion was the ‘ Opus nonaginta 
diorum ' (p. 1 68) ; but this is a manifest error 
The work is no doubt the ‘Tractates depo- 
testate imperial i,’ preserved in manuscript at 
the Vatican (Ood. Paint. Lat. 679,pt.i f 117. 
see Little, pp. 232 f.) ' ’ 

Tho controversy being now broadened into 
a general discussion of the nature of the 
papal and the imperial authority, Lupoid of 
Bcbenbuxg wrote his great treatise, ‘De 
juribns regni ot imperii,’ and Ockham fol- 
lowed it up by his ‘ Octo queestiones super 
potentate uc dignitato papnli’ (Goldasi, ii, 
314-301), otherwise entitled ‘De potestate' 
pontificum et imperatorum,’ between 1339 
and 1342 ; in connection with which maybe 
mentioned an unpublished treatise, 'de pon- 
tificum ct imperatonim potestato,’ opened by 
a letter and divided into twenty-eeven chap- 
ters, which is preserved iu the British Mu- 
seum ( ltayal MS. 10 A. xv. ; Little, p. 
232). To 1342 belongs also a ‘Tractates 
do jurisdieliono imperatoris in cauais mBtri- 
mouinlibuB ’ (Goi.daht, i. 2L-4), written with 
reference to the proposed marriage of Lewis’s 
son, Lewis of Brandenburg, with Margaret 
Maultnsoh, the wifo of John of Luxemburg. 
The genuineness of this work has been con- 
tested on insufficient grounds (see Rieziee, 
pp, 254-7 ; of. Muller, ii. 161 f.) 

Not long after the declarations of Sense 
and Frankfurt, Ookkam resolved to elaborate 
bis views on the questions agitated between 
church and state in tho form of on immense 
dialogue between a master and a disciple. 
There is evidence that this ‘ Dialog us,’ ar- 
ranged and divided us we now have it (Gol- 
dast, ii. 398-957), was in circulation in 
1343, for in that year Duke Albert of Austria 
refused lo allow Clement Vi's interdict to 
operate within his dominions, on the ground 
that tho emperor had convinced Mm of its 
illegitimacy — so wo must read a sentenoe 
which is defective in our authority— by 
moans of Ockham’s book which he sent him 
(John on Viktkino, vi. 12 in Bohhhb, 
Fontos, i. 447) ; hut wketkor the work was 
over actually completed according to the 
author’s design reunites uncertain. It con- 
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sists of three parts, whereof the first (‘ de 
fautoribus haereticorum,' as it is entitled in 
manuscripts; Little, p. 229) discusses in 
seven books the seat of authority in matters 
of faith, with special reference to the deter- 
mination of heresy ; and the becond, in two 
treatises, is the work on the heresies of 
John XXII, already mentioned. Part iii., 
‘de gestis circa fidem altercantium,’ was 
planned on a more extensive scale. It was 
to con-ist of nine treatises, whereof the first, 
on the authority of the pope and clergy, in 
four books, and the second, on the authority 
of the Roman empire, in three books, are 
all that remain, and the latter is imperfect. 
Cardinal Peter d’Ailly knew the titles of 
two farther hooks ol' the second treatise, 
hut not their contents ; and all the manu- 
scripts that have been examined break off 
at one point or another in the third book 
(ib. pp. 280 f.) But Ockham himself has 
given us tho titles of the remaining seven 
treatises (Goleast, ii. 77 1) ; and a note pre- 
fixed to the ‘ Opus nonaginla dierum’ sug- 
gests that this work was destined to find 
its place among them as treatise vi. It may 
be conjectured that tho ‘ Compendium erro- 
rnm ’ and the work against Benedict XII 
were intended to he incorporated as treatises 
iii. and v., so that only tho end of troatiso it. 
and the whole of iv., vii., viii., and ix. 
would he unrecovered (cf. Reezleh, pp. 
282 ff.; Poole, p. 278, n. 24; Little, pp. 
229-82) ; but the loss of troatiso viii., wlucli 
dealt with Ockham’s own doings, is specially 
to he regretted. After the death of Lewis IV 
in 1847, and the election of Charles of 
Luxemburg, Ockham wroto, oitlier in 1348 
or early in 1349 (see Riezleu, p. 272, n. 1 ), 
a ‘ Trnctatus de electione Caroli IV,’ of which 
only a fragment has been printed by Con- 
stantin von Hbfler (Am Aviynon, pp. 14 f.) 

Some years earlier, in 1842, Michael da 
Oesena, who still claimed to be yonoral of 
the Franciscan order, liad died; and from 
him the seal of office passed ini o the hands of 
Ockham, who retained it and styled himself 
vieor of the order (Clement VI, ap. Hopi.ee, 
l.o., p. 20). But in time he woaried of his 
situation of increasing isolation, and ho sont 
the ring tn the acknowledged general, Wil- 
liam Farinerius, wit h a view to his reconcilia- 
tion to the church, Clement VI, who had 
tleolared in 1348 his earnest desire to effect 
this, now supplied, 8 June 1849, the re- 
quired instrument for tho purpose, condi- 
tional upon the recantation of his more ob- 
noxious doctrines (printed by Wadding, 
viii. 12 f., and Rainald. vi. 491 f.) That 
Ockham performed the conditions and ob- 
tained absolution is asserted by Trithoim 


(Opp. Hist, i. 818) and maintained by Wad- 
ding ; ii is, on the other hand, disputed by 
Raynaidus 

Clement’s document, as well as Ockham’s 
tract, on the election of Charles IV disprove 
the statement that the friar died so early as 
10 April 1347 which is made by Glaesberger 
(p. 184) on the authority, no doubt, of a 
gravestone placed with others bearing equally 
incorrect inscriptions at a later date (see 
Riezlee, p. 127). Ilis death cannot have 
occurred before 1349, but it is unlikely that 
he long survived that year. He died in the 
convent of his order at Munich, and was 
buried there (Olassbeksek, l.c.) Wadding 
(vol. viii. 10 ff.) notes and correots several 
other erroneous statements wilh respect to 
the time and place of his death. 

Ockham’s eminence liesin his work in logic, 
in philosophy, and in political theory. In the 
first two he powerfully influenced the schools 
of his day ; m the last he profoundly agit ated 
the church. Carl von Prantl considers (iii. 
328) the peculiar characteristic of Uokham's 
logic to lie in the fact, not that he was the 
second founder of nominalism, hut that he 
made the method of logic known as the ‘ By- 
zantine logic ’ his fundamental basis. Prantl 
assumes that the so-called ‘ Byzantine logic ’ 
was mode known to the west in the ‘ Synopsis’ 
bearing the name of Psollus, a writer of the 
elevontli century. Powerful arguments hove, 
however, been adduced to prove that the 
‘Synopsis’ of Psellus is in fact only a fif- 
teenth-century translation into Greek of the 
‘Siunmuloa’ of Potrns Ilispanus, who lived 
in the thirteenth century. It therefore fol- 
lows that Pninll’s theory that Ockham de- 
rived his method from the ‘ Byzantine logic ’ 
in the ‘ Synopsis ’ of Psellus must he con- 
sidered at least doubtful (see C. Tkurot in 
the Hevue Archtoloyique, new Ber. x. 267- 
281, [1804], and lievue Critique, 1807 ; i. 199- 
202, ii. 4-11 ; and compare Valentin Rose 
in Ilcnnes, ii. 146 f, 1807, and Uebekwbg, 
i. 404 «.) But if it was not Byzantine 
logic by which. Ockham was permeated, 
it was not the less a new method of logical 
treatment which camo into currcnoy in the 
middle of tho thirteenth century through 
the works of William Shyreswood or Sher- 
wood, and of Petrus Hispanus, and which 
left its impression upon Dims Scotus and 
others of his contemporaries. This method, 
in the form in which it was expounded by 
Ockham, maybe saidto have proceeded on the 
supposition that logic deals not with things 
nor with thoughts, but with terms arbitrarily 
imposed by ourselves. When we use certain 
terms in logic for the sake of convenience in 
drawing nut a syllogism, wo neither assert 
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nor prove anything as to the relation of those 
terms to our thoughts or to existing realities. 
Argument is only true ex xupposilo. Duns 
Sootus, on the other hand, conceived the 
function of logic to deal with thoughts. As 
to the metaphysical basis, they were still more 
strongly opposed. Duns held to the reality 
of umversals in the most uncompromising 
form to which the matured mediaeval realism 
ever attained : Ockham declined to go beyond 
the logical necessity ; he enforced the ‘ law of 
parcimony ’ (‘ Eutia non sunt multiplicanda 
praeter neccssitalom ’) and regarded them as 
terms in a syllogism. It is because his view 
was confined to the region of logic that his 
doctrine is now often described as termi- 
nalism rather than nominalism. Umversals 
were not so much names which we give 
to the results of our observation of many 
individuals more or less alike, as terms 
which we use to describe thorn for the pur- 
poso of arguing. The relation between 
terms and thoughts, and the relation between 
thoughts and facts, were both imperfect ; 
words ultimately considered wore hut tho 
signs of thoughts which were them solves 
signs of something else. 

But if Duns and Ockham so diversely 
conceived the province of logic and the 
nature of its subjcct-nml ter, ill one important 
rospect they were led to a practical result 
not dissimilar. Since the days of Albert 
the Great there had beon a gradual reaotion 
against, the earlier philosophy of the middlo 
ages, which made the reconciliation of reason 
and faith its loading aim. St. Thomas 
Aquinas had reserved certain truths of re- 
velation as unprovahlo by reason, and Duns 
had gone beyond him in such a way as to place 
theology outside tho pale of the sciences. 
Duns’s mdatorminism was further extended 
by Ookham and the road left open for gono- 
ral theological scepticism. But it was only 
through this scepticism that ho was able to 
retain his faith in theological dogmas, since 
these lay entirely beyond the possibility of 
human proof. In the uncertainty of intel- 
lectual processes he was forcod to fall hack 
updn the vision of faith. Morality, too, he 
held to he something not essential to man’s 
nature, but (with Seotus) as founded in tho 
arbitrary will of God. 

With Ockham the sphere of logic was cir- 
cumscribed, but within its limits it- was the 
keonest of instruments. Revelation, indeed, 
was beyond its sphere, hut it is not easy to 
say to what extont, Ockham admitted the 
authority of the ecclesiastical tradition. As 
to the nnl lire and power of the church, Ock- 
ham disputed with a vehement assurance 
doubtless born not so much of his philo- 


sophical principles as of lov 

let we cannot assert without qualification 

that he attacked the authority of the chinch 
in its strictly spiritual sphere (ef. J. gq. 
bernagl in the Hist. .Tahrb, to. 423-S8 _ 
1880). He was indoed strongest on the 
critical or negative side ; and while he denied 
the ‘ plenitude potestatis ’ claimed for the 
papacy, he was not altogether disposed to 
place (he omperor above the pope, nor was 
he happy in invoking, as was required bv the 
controversy, the ultimate resort of a general 
council, even though formed alike of clergy 
and laymen, men and womon. The in- 
firmity of reason was with him ths counter- 
part to the strength of the logician. He 
oould criticise with freodom, but had scruples 
in reconstructing. He furnished invaluable 
woapons to those after him who opposed the 
authority of the pope, and even helped 
Luther in the elaboration of his doctnne 
concerning the sacrament ; but liis most en- 
during monument is found in the logical 
t radilion which he established in the univer- 
sity of Paris. At first, in 1339, the faculty 
of arts forbado any one to teach his doc- 
trine (Dunifle, Chartul. Univ. Parts. vol.iL 
pt. ii. pp. 486 f.) ; but it grew and prevailed 
until by Iho end of tho century it had be- 
come the generally accepted system in the 
leading school of Europe. It was from his 
position os the first man to bring the new 
nominalism into wide currency that Ockham 
received the title of ‘ Vonorabilis Inceptor,’ 
which is apparently older than the more 
familiar one of 1 Doctor invincibilis.’ 

Ockham’s logical works ore : 1. ' Summa 
Logices ’ (ad Adamum), printed at Paris, 
1488; Venice, 1622; Oxford, 1676, &c. 
2, Commentaries on Porphyry’s Introduc- 
tion to Aristotle’s ‘ Organon/ and on the 
oarlior books of the latter, the ‘ Categories,’ 
‘Do Interpret ationo,’ and ‘ Elenchi,’ partly 
prinlod at Bologna, 1496, under the title 
‘ Expositio aurea super tol am artem vetorem.’ 
Iu philosophy and theology he wrote : ‘ Quees- 
tionos in. ooto libros Physicorum,’ printed 
at Rome, 1637; and ‘ Summulm on the 
same ; ‘ Qurostionos in quat nor libros Senten- 
tiarum,’ printed at Lyons, 1406, &c. ; ‘ Quod- 
libota septem,’ printed at Paris 1487, at 
Strassburg 1491 ; ‘De Sacramento Altaris’ 
and ‘ De Corpora Ohristi,’ printed at the end 
of tho ' Quodlibeta,’in the Strassburg edition; 
‘Cuntilogium theologioum,’ printed atLyons, 
1496, with Ihe ‘Qumstiones’ on the ‘Sen- 
tences ; ’ and soverol other works which re- 
main in manuscript. Ockham’s political 
writings have all been enumerated in his 
biography. To them is usually added a 1 ffis- 
putalio inter militem et clericum ’ on the civil 
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and ecclesiastical power (printed by Goldast, 
i. 13 ff.), which was translated into English 
intho sixteenth century and twice published 
by Berthelet (2nd edit. 1640) ; but Dr. Riez- 
ler has shown (pp. 144-8) that it is not by 
Ockham, but probably by Pierre du Bois. 
The 1 Sermones Ocltam ’ preserved in a fif- 
teenth-century manuscript in the Worcester 
Cathedral Library (74 Qu,), and extending 
to 270 pages, are of a practical character, 
and contain occasional translations of sen- 
tences and phrases into French, and hero 
and there anecdotes (e.g. one about Lon- 
doners on p. 141) : everything points to 
their being the work of soma other Ockham. 

Ockham is not to he confounded with 
William de Ocham, who appears as arch- 
deacon of Stow in 1302 (seeDEmLB, C/wW, 
XJniv. Paris, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 486). 

The name is spelt in a multiplicity of 
ways, but the form ‘ Occam,’ which is now 
fashionable on the continent, seems to have 
the slightest contemporary support, most of 
our older authorities writing the name with 
at least one k. 

[Johannes Victorionsis, in Bohmer’s Fontos 
Eerum Germanicaruin, vol, i„ Stuttgart, 1848 ; 
Johannis Vitodumni Chronieon, ed. G. von 
Wyss, in the Archiv fur schweizerische Ge~ 
schichte, vol. xi., Zurich, 1866 ; Johannis Mi- 
norite Chronieon, in Baluze’s Miscellanea, vol. 
iii., ed. Mansi, Lucca, 1762; Nicolai Glass- 
berger Chronieon, in the Analecta Franciscana, 
vol. ii„ Quarocchi, 1887; SSchsischo Weltohro- 
nik,dritte bairische Fortaotznng, ed. L. Welland, 
inthsMonumenta Germanise bistorica, Deutsche 
Chroniken,vol.ii.,Hanover, 1878. Ookbam’s poli- 
tical works are chiefly in Goldast’s Monarchia s. 
Bomani Imperii, vol. ii., Frankfurt, 1614, or 
vol. iii. in the reissue of the same book, Frank- 
furt, 1821 ; Documents in Mart&ne and Durand’s 
Thesaurus novus Anecdotorum, vol. ii,, Paris, 
1727 ; Wadding’s Annalss Minorum, ed. Fon- 
seca, vols*vii*viu*, Rome, 1733 ; Baynoldi Annnlos 
Ecclesiastic!, Yols.v.,vi., ed, Mansi, Lucca, 1760; 
0. von Holler's Aus Avignon, in the Abhond- 
lungen der koniglioh bbbmiachea Gesellscbaft 
der Wissenschaften, 6 th ser. vol. ii., Prague, 
1898; Denifle and Chatelain’s ChartuLrium 
Dniversitatis Parisiensis, vol. ii. pt. i., Paris, 
1887 ; Yatikanisobs Akton zur doutschen Ge- 
schiehte in der Zeit Ludwigs des Baiom, od. S. 
Kezler, Innsbruck, 1801. The host modern 
life of Ockham is contained, with a full treat- 
ment of his political works, in S. Riozler’s Dio 
literariachen Widersaoher der Pkpste zur Zeit 
Ludwig des Baiers, Leipzig, 1874; Bee also 
0. Muller's Der Kampf Ludwigs des Baiern mit 
der romischen Curie, 2 vols., Tiibingen, 1879- 
1880. For ths philosophy, seo C. von Fraud's 
Geschiobte der Logik im Abendlande, iii. 327- 
420, Leipzig, 1867, of. vol. iv. 41-4, 1870 ; A, 
Steckl’s Gescliiohte der Philosophio des Mittel- 


alters, ii. 986-1021, Mainz, 1865; F. Ueber- 
weg's History of Philosophy (brand, by G. 8 . 
Morris), i. 460-4, London, 1872; J. E. Erd- 
mann’s Grundriss der Geschicbte der Philo- 
sophic, i. 42o-34, 3rd edit. Berlin, 1878; B. 
Haurdau’sIIistoire de la Pbilosophie ecolastique, 
vol. ii. pt. ii. pp, 356-480, Paris, 1880 ; R. L. 
Poole’s Illustrations of the History of Medieval 
Thought, pp. 276-81, London, 1884; T. M. Lind- 
say, in the Encyclopedia Britanniea, Oth edit,, 
xvii. 717 £?., 1884; cf. A. Seth, 16 . art. ’Scho- 
lasticism,’ xxi. 430, &c. 1886. Fuller lista of 
Ockham’s works will be found in Tanner’s 
Bibliotheca Britanniea, pp. 666 f.,in Wadding's 
Scriptoras ordinis Minorum, pp. 106 f„ and 
J. H. Sbaralea's supplement, pp. 326-8 (Bonm, 
1806), and in Mr, Little's Grey Friars, pp. 
225—34, which contains the beBt critical cata- 
logue. For the political works reference should 
he made specially to Dr. Riozler, pp. 241-72; 
and for the philosophical ones to Prnntt, iii. 
322, notes 737-40, and O. Thurot, in theRevue 
Critique for 1867, i. 194, note 1 .] R. L. P. 

OOKLAND, CHRISTOPHER (d. 
1600 P), Latin poet. [See Ooland.] 

OOKLEY, SIMON (1678-1720), oriental- 
ist, came of 0 ‘gentleman’s family’ of Great 
Bllingham in Norfolk, where his father lived, 
but he was born at Exeter in 1078. Hewas 
apparently brought up in Norfolk, where Sir 
Algernon Potts of Mannington took an in- 
terest in the studious hoy (Dedication to Ac- 
count qf Barbary). At the age of fifteen he 
entered (1693) Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
where, according to Heame, ‘being naturally 
inclin’d to y* Study of y" Oriental Tongues, 
he was, when ah* 17 years of Age, made 
Hebrew Lecturer in y* said College, chiefly 
because he was poor and could hardly sub- 
sist ’ (Bemarks and Collections of Thomas 
Beams, ed. Doble, i. 246), He took holy 
orders before he was twenty, and became 
curate at Swavesey, Cambridgeshire (nearSt. 
Ives),underthe vicar, Joseph Wasse, as early 
os 1701 (Swavesey Parish Register) ; and in 
1705he sueoeded to the vicariate by presenta- 
tion of Jesus College, Cambridge, on the re- 
commendation of Simon Patrick, hiehop of 
Ely, ‘ w° h Bp pretends to he his Patron, tho’ 
(like some other Prelates) ’tie only Pretence, 
behaving os yet given him nothing to support 
himself and Family’ (Hdabot, ho., i. 246). 
Ockley had married very young, and theparisn 
register at Swavesey records the baptisms of 
sixohildren between May 1702 and September 
1708, two of whom (Avis and Edward) died 
young. He never oDtained any richer pre- 
ferment, but remained vicer of Swavesey 
till his death. Hearne (l.c.) states that he 
would have received a better parsonage from 
bis college but for ‘ a certain Aocident, w 011 
redounded much to his Disgrace’— probably 
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referring to rumours of intemperance, which since Hoarne observes (l.c. i. 246) of OckWe 
Ocklov indignantly repudiated some years first Look, the 1 Introduetio ad linguae omd 
later (1714) in a letter to the Lord-treasurer tales ’ (Cambridge, 1706), that ‘ there were 
Harley, who had appointed him his chaplain only BOO printed, and conseq tl? he ought ta 
in or before 1711 (DTsraeu, Calamities of have rec d a gratuity from some Generous 
Authors, Works, v. 180 -92, ed. 1868). Patron 1o satisfy him iny'w" 11 he could uotex- 
There is no evidence but Ileanie's hint of poet from a Bookseller when y c Number was 
disgrace, and Ookley’s specific denial of the so small.’ The ‘ Introduetio’ was dedicated to 
charge of sottishness ; hut the letter to liar- the Bishop of Ely, and the preface exhorts 
ley was explicitly called forth by some act of the ‘juventiis ncadeimca’ to devote its attea- 

indiscretion reported to have been committed tion to oriental literature, both for its own 
at the lord-treasurer’s table, though it may morite, and also for the aid which it supplies 
well have been an indiscretion in converse- t owardstheproperstudy ofdivinity. The work 
tion (as Ockley imagined), and not in wine, contains, among many evidences of research 
The uncouth scholar, who at Oxford struck an examination of the controversy between 
Heame (l.c. in. 286) as 1 somewhat crazed,’ Buxtorf and Oapellus upon the antiquity of 
may oasily he supposed to have stumbled the Ilobrow pomtB, on which, however, it is 
into some maladroit speech or clumsy be- obvious that the young scholar hod himself 
haviour when he found himself bewildered come to no flxod conclusions. In December 
among the wits and courtiers at Harley’s 1700 he dates from Swavesey the preface to 
dinner. Heorne (i. 246) records that Ockley his translation from the Italian of the Vene- 
was ‘ admitted student into y° Publick Li- tian rabbi Leon Modena's ‘ History of the 
brary ’on 8 Aug. 1701, for the purpose of con- present .Tews throughout the World’ (Loa- 
sultmgsomeAralnc manuscripts, and that in aon, 1707), to whioh ho added twosupple- 
the spring of 1706 ho again journeyed to Ox- menls on tho Onrmiles and Samaritans from 
ford, where he was (1 6 April) * incorporated tho Froncli of Father Simon ; for he was a 
Master of Arts ’ (ib. i. 227). ‘ This Journey good French, Italian, and Spanish scholar aa 
was also undertaken purely for y* sake of y” well as an orientalist of whose acquaintance 
Publick Library, w"' 1 he constantly frequent ed with Eaid era languages A dnan Iteland could 
till Yesterday [i.e. 17 May], when he went write ‘ vir, si quia alius, harum literarum 
away. He is upon other Publick Dosigns, peritus.’ Hisdedicalionof'Thelmprove- 
and for y* end consulted divers of our Arabick mont of Human Henson, exhibited m the 
MSS" j in w cl1 Language ho is said by some Life of II ni obn Yokdlian,’ to Edwnrd Pocock, 
Judges to be v° best skill’d of any Man in ‘the worthy son of ao great a father,’ shows 
England ; w“ h ho Inn in a great Measure miulo one source of his enthusiasm for oriental 
appear by bis quick Turning into English looming ; and lio may fairly he classed as 
about half of one of y° Said Arabic MS" in a disciple of ‘ the lievorend and Learned 
folio during liia Stay wit bus, besides y° other Dr. Pocock, tho Glory and Ornament of our 
Business upon hie Hands. Ho is a man of Ago and Nation, whose Memory I much 
very great Industry, and ought to be in- vovoroneo' (Ded, to Human Season, London, 
oourag’d, w 011 1 do not question hut he will 1708, with quaint woodcuts ; but the British 

if he lives to see Learning once more in- ” ’ ’ ' ’ 

courng’d in England, w rh at present is not ’ 

(ib. i. 246). 

In spite of injurious reports and the grind- 
ing poverty of hie domestic oircumstancos, 

Ockley devoted himself with passionate authors, contains an appendix by Ockley 
energy to oriental learning) and hie visits to (printed in 1708) on the possibility of man’s 
Oxford for the examination of Arabic manu- attaining to the true knowledge of God 
scripts, together with his constant prooccupa- wit hout tlio use of oxtonml means of grace j 
tion in his studios when at home, can hardly tho appendix, howovor, disappears from the 
have conduced to the good management of slightly abridged edition of 1701. 
either vicarage or parish, But whatever he In 1708 Ooklay published the first volume 

may have been aB a parish priest, Ockley was of ‘ The Conquest of Syrio, Persia, and Egypt 
a scholar of tho rarest type. As his grandson, by tho Saraoens,’ the work which under its 
Dr. Ralph Ilealhcote, says, ‘ Ockley had the general but less accurate title, ‘The History 
culture oforiontolloarniug very much aUioart, of tho Saracens,’ aohieved a wide popularity, 
and the several publications which ho made and, to nil but specialists, constitutes Oakley's 
were intended solely to promote it ’ (Oiiaz- singletitletofame. Thosecond volume, hring- 
Mr.ns, Oen. Biogr . Tiiet, ed. 1 816, xxiii. 204). ingthe history down to A.n. 706 (a.b. 86), did 
They certainly were not calculated for profit, not appear till 1718 (London), together with 


museum copy uas a int er suosututea title-page 
of a different publisher, dated 1711). This 


designed to stimulate the curiosity and ad- 
miration of young studentB for oriental 
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a second edition of vol. 1 . A third edition 
(by subscription in 1757 at Cambridge) ap- 
peared with ‘Life of Mahomet,’ attributed 
to Dr. Long, master of Pembroke College, 
1 for the sole benefit of Mrs. Anne Oakley ’ 
(title-page), the daughter of Ockley, born in 
1703. The ‘ History ’ was included in Bohn’s 
Standard Library m 1 818, and many times 
reprinted in various series. A French trans- 
lation by A. F. Jault was published as early 
as 1748. The work was based upon a manu- 
script in the Bodleian Library ascribed to the 
Arabic historian El-Wakidi, with additions 
ftom El-Meldn, Ahfi-l-Fidd, Abu-l-Farai, and 
others. Hamaker, however, has proven that 
the manuscript in question is not the cele- 
brated ‘ Kitab el-Magh&zi ’ of El-Wdkidi, but 
the ‘Futuli esh-Sham,’ a work of little 
authority, which has even been characterised 
aa ‘romance rather than history’ (Encyd. 
Britannica, 9th ed., e.v. Ockley, written or 
endorsed by Professor W. Robertson Smith). 
But, although many of its details require cor- 
rection, the importance of Ockley’s work in 
relation to the progress of oriental studies 
cannot he overestimated. Following in tho 
steps of Pococlt’s famous ‘ Specimon llistori® 
Arabum/but adopting a popular method, and 
recommending it by an admirable English 
style, Ockley for the first time made tile 
history of tho early Saracen conquests at- 
tractive to the general reader, and stimulated 
the student to iurther research. With all its 
inaccuracies, Ockley’s ‘ History of the Sara- 
cenB ’ became a secondary classic, and formed 
for generations the main source of the average 
notions of early Mohammedan history. Gib- 
bon did not disdain to use it freely. 

The evidences of unwearied research in 
which it abounds insured its author’s succes- 
sion to the first vacant professorship of orien- 
tal languages. He was admitted a B.D. at 
Cambndge in 1710, and in December 1711 
(HbabnDj I.o., iii. 288) he was appointed 
to the chair of Arabic at his university j but 
theincrease of income and consideration came 
too late. In his inaugural address as pro- 
fessor, Ockley expatiates with enthusiasm 
upon the beauty and utility of the Arabic 
language and literature, and pays tribut e to 
the past labours of Erpenius, Golius, Pocoek, 
and Herbelot ; but refers sadly to fortune, 
always * veneflen,’ and to the ‘ mordnees 
cures,' which had so long embittered his life 
(Oratio Inauguralk habita Cantabrigice in 
Soholis Publiois Kalmd . Febr. 1711 [1712]). 

It is not Imo wn whether he had any pupils, 
or devoted much time to lecturing at Cam- 
bridge. He continued to write and publish, 
howevor, on various branches of learning. In 
1712 appeared his ‘Account of the Authority of 


the Arabic MSS. in the Bodleian Library con- 
trov erted between Dr. Grabs and Mr. Whiston, 
m a Letter to Mr. Thixlby,’ in which Ockley 
endeavoured to clear himself of the charge of 
sympathising with Whiston’s Arian pro- 
clivities (referred to in Hearne, m. 67, where 
Ockloy’s visit to the Bodleian Library in 
Whiston’s company, in September 1710, is 
noticed ; of, iii, 486). Ockley translated the 
Second Book of Esdras from the Arabic for 
Whiston, but issued it separately in 1710, 
in order to emphasise his disagreement with 
Whiston’s opinions. Harley had apparently 
recommended the poor professor to Mr. Secre- 
tary St. John, for it is recorded that Boling- 
broke employed Ockley to translate some 
letters from Morocco. Connected with this 
task, no doubt, was the publication (London, 
1713) of tho ‘ Account of South-West Bar- 
bery, ’ a narrative of captivity by an un- 
known Christian slave who escaped in 1098. 
Besides editing the captive’s story, Ockley 
appended two letters from the Emperor of 
Morocco, Muley Ismail, one to Captain Kirk 
of Tangier (in Arabic, with translation), the 
oLhersto Sir Cloud P3ley Shovel ‘onboard the 
Charles galley,’ with reply ; and also a letter 
from Ilulagu Khan to the Suit an of Aleppo, 
written in 1239. The fall of narley and 
Bolingbrolte, however, soon deprived Ockloy 
of any hopes of advancement from the go- 
vernment. In 1717 (London) appeared a 
translation from the Arabic of ‘The Sen- 
tences of Ali,’ made by Ockley at the request 
of Thomas Frekc of Hannington, Wiltshire 
(who also had urged the preparation and 
provided for the expense ofpublishing the 
‘ History of the Saracens.’) The preface con- 
tains a spirited eulogy of the Arabs and their 
literature ; and at the end is found a ‘ proposal 
for printing’ tlie second volume of the ‘ His- 
tory of the Saracens’ (to which the ‘Sen- 
tences of Ali ' was appended in 1718), dated 
21 Dec. 1716, from which it appears that all 
Ockley asked from the subscribers was 2d. 

S er sheet, of which 2s. Gd. was to be paid 
own, and ‘ the rest on delivery of the quireB ; ’ 
but a ‘ small number to be on Koval Paper at 
10s. a hook.’ The preparation of this second 
volume occupied much time, and involved 
protracted residence at Oxford. In a letter 
to his daughter (published by Heathcote, in 
Chalmers, Oen. JBiogr. Diet. ed. 1816, xxiii. 
296-8), Ockley describes the labour of deci- 
phering the manuscripts, abridging, oom- 
paringj and selecting j and the difficulty of 
rendering an orients! language into English. 
He was much hampered by the want ox suf- 
ficient authorities, and adds: ‘We are all 
swallowed, up in politics ; there is no room 
for letters ; and it is to be feared that the 
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next generation will not only inherit lmt im- 
prove tlie polite ignorance of tlie present.’ lie 
nevertheless worked at his manuscripts ‘from 
the time I rise in the morning till 1 can see 
no longer at night/ and endured the drudgery 
in the hope of ‘ obliging his oountry ' and 
‘making new discoveries. 1 The preface to 
tlie second volume of his ‘ History’ was 
stoically dated (December 1717) from Cam- 
bridge Castle, where he was then imprisoned 
for debts amounting altogether to no moro 
than 2004 ; but the quiet of aprison he found 
more conducive to steady toil than the in- 
terruptions of an overpopulated parsonage 
(Preface to vol. ii.) Except some annota- 
tions to Wotton’s ‘ Miscellaneous Discourses ’ 
(London, 1718), this was Ocldey’s last work, 
and on 9 Aug. 1720, at the ago of forty-two, 
he died at Swovesey ; he was buried there on 
the following day. 

Two of Ockley’s sermons were published : 
the one on the dignity and authority of the 
Christian priosthood, preached at Ormond 
Chapel, London, 1710 ; the other on tho duty 
of instructing children in tho Iloly Scriptures, 
at St. Ives, in 171 8. But it is not as a parson 
but as a pioneer in oriental scholarship that 
hie memory lives; whilo his troubles and 
bittor penury hovo gained him a record in 
DTsraeli’e melancholy catalogue of the ‘ Cala- 
mities of Authors.’ On his death his debts 
exceeded his assets, and his widow was left 
in great distress with a son, Anthony, aged 
eighteen, and throo daughters. Martha, the 
third daughter, was mother of Dr. Ralph 
Ileathcote [q. v.] 

(Tho original source of all tho various notices of 
Ockloyis the nrticlo contributed by his grandbou, 
Dr.Balph HealheoLe, to the first edition (1701) of 
Chalmers’s Con. Biogr. Diet., and roprinted in 
the edition of 1816. Isaac D’lsraeli had soino 
original letters of Ockley in his hands ■when ho 
wrote tho notico for tho Calamities of Authors 
(Works, v. 180-02). Tho Prefaces and Dedica- 
tions to Oekloy’s works contain many autobio- 
graphical allusions. TToaruo’s Collections are 
useful. Extracts from Swavesey Parish Regis- 
ters, contributed by the Rev. J. Q-.L. Lushing ton, 
viear.J R. L.-P. 

OOKS, JOHN EALPn (1701-1788), 
medallist. [See Ochs.] 

OOLAND, CHRISTOPHER (d. 1590 P), 
Latin poet and controversialist, was a native 
of Buckinghamshire, and is conjectured by 
Joseph Hunter to be identical with the 
Okeland who contributed to tho anthems in a 
music-hook printed by John Day in 1505. 
It is certain that in January 1671-2 lie was 
elected master of the grammar school founded 
by Queen Elizabeth in the parish of St. 
Olave, Southwark, but it is not clear that ho 


entered on the office. SubsequentlybWl 
master of the grammar school at cCbZ 
ham, which was also of royal foundati™ 
The publication in ,1580 of bis 
Prtelia, a Latin historical poem, brought 
him into public notice, as it wea appoiS 
by Queen Jdlizaboth and her privy council tn 
he received and taught in every gramm„ 
and free school within the kingdom, ‘fa the 
remouing of such Insciuious poets as are 
commonly reade and taught in the saide 
grammar schooles’(AsiES, Typoqr.Antm 
Herbort, ii. 910 n.) The author, how£ 
went unrewarded, and in December 1682 he 

petitioned Secretary Walsingham for analm s . 

knight’s room then void in the college of 
Windsor {Cal. State Papers, Dorn. Eli* 
1681-00, p, 80). In September 1689 hewas 
residing at the sign of the George in the 
parish of Whitechapel, and was suffering' great 
poverty. On 1 3 Ocl . 1690 he wrote to Lord 
Burghley, asking to he relieved in his distress 
He humbly desired that her majesty might 
give him a prebend or benefice— so that he 
was probably in holy orders— and he added- 
‘ I never had any thing at her graces hands 
for all my bookos heretofore made of her 
Ilieglmes.’ In tlie same letter he mentioned 
that ho had just roceived tidings that one 
Xlurdes, a sciji-ant of London, who cost him 
in the Counter at Christmas, 1689, had a 
capias utlagaium out for him ; and he com- 
plainod that he had beon condemned to pay 
404 although he owed nurdes only 64 He 
stated that his wife had been paralysed for 
upwards of three years, and that her malady 
became worse daily on acoount of tliB malady 
of ber sons. Incidentally he remarked that 
he had an only daughter, and in conclusion 
ho wrote: ‘I teach scholo at Grenewych, 
whoro my labor wyll not fynde me bread 
and drynck’ Probably ho died soon after- 
wards, Among the petitions presented to 
Charles, prince of Wales, is one from his 
daughter, Jane Ocland, dated 14 Jan. 1817, 
setl mg forth that she wbb in distress. She 
rocaived a gift of 22s. 

Bishop Hall alludes to Ocland in his 
‘Satires’ (bk iv. Sat. 8): 


Or cito old Oclnnd’s verso, how they did wield 
Tho wars in Turwin, or in Turney field, 

llis works are : 1. ‘ Anglorum Prtelia, Ab 
Anno Domini 1327, Anno nimirum prime 
inclyfiss, Principis Eduardi eius nominis 
tortii, vsque ad annum Do. 1668, Carmine 
summatim perstricta/ London (R. Neuberie), 
] 680, 4to, without pagination ; dedicated to 
Qunon Elizabeth. A copy of the rare first 
edition is preserved in the Grenville Library. 
Tho work is an hexameter poem, versified 
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from the chronicles ‘in a tame strain, not 
exceedingly bad, but still farther from good’ 
(Hailui , literature of Em ope , 1854, ii, 148), 
A. second edition appeared at London, 
1682, 8vo, with the addition of Ocland’s 
‘EipijropX'V an d of AlexanderNeville’s Latin 
poem on Kett’s rebellion. 2. ‘ Elpqvapxla 
siue Elisahetha, De pacatissimo Anglice 
statu, imperante Elizabetha, compendiosa 
nairatio. Hue accedit illustrissimorum vi- 
rorum, quiaut iam mortui fuerunt, authodie 
sunt Elisabeth re Regime h, consiliis, perbreuis 
Catalogus,’ London, 1582, 8vo ; dedicated in 
hexameters to Mildred, lady Burgkley. A 
translation into English by ‘ John Sharrock 1 
appeared under the titleof ‘Elizabeth Queene,’ 
black letter, London (R. Waldegrave), 1685, 
4to. The copy of this translation, preserved 
in the Grenville Library, is believed to be 
unique. There afterwards appeared in Eng- 
lish verse, ‘The Pope’s Earwel ; or Queen 
Ann’sDream. Containing a True Prognostic]^ 
of her own Death. . . . Written originally in 
Latins Verse by Mr. Christopher Ocland, and 
printed in the YeaT 1682. Together with 
some few Remarques upon the late Plot, or 
Non-Con-Conspiracy’ [London, 1080 F], 4to. 
3. ‘Elizabetheis, siue de Pacatissimo et 
Florentissimo Anglise Statu sub Ecelicisaimo 
Augustissimee Begin® Elizabeth® Imporio. 
Liber seoundus. In quo prater cetera, His- 
panic® classis profligotio, Papist icarumque 
molitionum & consiiiorum hostilium mira 
subversio, bona flde explicantur,’ in verse, 
London (T. Orwin), 1 689, 4to. 4. ' The Foun- 
tains and Welspring of all Variance, Sedi- 
tion, and deadlie Hate. Wherein is deolarod 
at large tho Opinion of the famous Diuine 
Hipcrms and the consent of the Doctors from 
S. Peter the Apostle his Time and tkePrimi- 
tiue Church in order to this Age : expressly 
set downs, that Rome in Italie is signified 
and noted by the name of Babylon, mentioned 
in the 14. 17. and 18 Chapters of the Refla- 
tion of S. Iohn,’ London (R, Ward), 1689, 
4to. Dedicated to the Earls of Huntingdon 
and Warwick. 

[Addit. MSS. 6877 f. 108, 24493 f. 186; 
Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert), pp. 909-911, 
1809 ; Brydges’s Cons. Lit. ix. 42 ; Ellis’s Letters 
of Eminent Literary Men, p. 06; Haslewond’s 
Ancient Critical Essays, ii. 160, 812 ; Lansdowno 
MSS. 66 art. 66, 99 art. 12, 161 f. 4; Lowndes’s 
Bill. Man. (Bohn), p. 1716 ; Manning and Bray’s 
Surrey, Hi. 864; Stbypo’s Annals, iii. 155, 598, 
iv. 269 ] T. O. 

O’OLEBiY, LUGH AIDH {fl. 1609), Irish 
historian, son of Maccon, chief of the 
O’Clerys of Donegal, was ninth in descent 
from Oormao MaoDiarmada O’Olerigk, an 
ollavof the civil and canon law, who migrated 


before 1882 to Donegal from Tirawley, co. 
Mayo, and whoso descendants were devoted 
to literature. Lughaidh succeeded his father 
as chief of the sept in 1695. ne t ook part in 
1600 in the ‘ Iomarbadh na bfiledh,’ or con- 
tention between the bards of the north and 
the south of Ireland, in four jjoems amounting 
to 1,620 verses. ‘A Thaidhg na tathaoir 
Toma’ (‘O Tadhg, revile not Toma’); ‘Do 
ohuala ar thagrais a Thaidhg ’ (‘ I have 
heard aU you have pleaded, O Tadhg’); 
' Na brosd meise a mneic Daire’ (‘Provoke 
me not, MacDaire ’) ; ‘ An ccluine me a mheic 
Daii'e 1 (‘Do you hear me, O MacDaireP’), in 
answer to Tadhg MacDaire MacBruaidedh. 
His most interesting work is his ‘Life of 
Aodk Ruadk O’Donnell’ [see O’Dohnell, 
Hugh Ron], which is not a mere chronicle, 
but a biography of much literary merit. It 
begins with, the parentage, and ends with 
the death of Aodh Ruadli in Spain in 1602. 
CDounell’s history, with its many adven- 
tures, is admirably told in literary but not 
pedantic Irish, and the composition is free 
from the archaic and sometimes stiltod dic- 
tion found in parts of the ‘Annals of the 
Four Masters.’ It was written down from 
his father’s dictation by Cuooigcriche O’Clery 
[see below], whose original manuscript is in 
the Royal Irish Academy. A text and trans- 
lation of it were made by Edward O’Reilly 
in 1820 ( Irish Writers, p. 90), and on edition 
based upon these has. been published, with 
an elaborate introduction, by the Rev. Denis 
Murphy, S J. The date of O’OleiVs death is 
not known, hut it is certain that he was not 
living in 1632. 

The eon, OuooiQaxuonn O’Olukv (d.1664), 
Irish chronicler, was chiof of his family, and 
was born at Kilbarron, co. Donegal. He was 
one of the body of learned men who under 
the general direction of Michael O’Clery [q. v.] 
compiled the collection of chronicles known 
ns the ‘Annals of the Four Masters.’ He 
made a copy of the ‘ Leabhar Gabhala,’ one 
of the poems of O’Dubkagain and O’Huid- 
lirin, and one of Irish genealogies now 
in the library of the Royal Irish Academy, 
nis Irish handwriting was clear, the cha- 
racters somewhat rounder than those of 
Michael O’Olory . A facsimile of his writing 
is given in O’Curry’s ‘Lectures on the Manu- 
script Materials of Ancient Irish History.’ 
He wrote ‘Ionmhuin an laoidh leagbthar 
sunn’ (‘Dear the lay which is read here’), a 
long poem for the Oalbhaok Ruadh O’Don- 
nell, praising his love of learning and learned 
men, and the goodness of his wife; and 
‘ M.o Mkallaekt ort a shaoghal’ (‘ My curse on 
thee, O world ! ’), a longer poem addressed to 
Toirdheolhhach, son ox Cathbarr O’Donnell. 
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Botlihavo been printed, •with translations, by 
E. O'Curry ( Lectures , p. 6G2). On 26 May 
1682 an inquisition taken at Lifford, co. 
Donogal, shows that he held Coobeg and 
Donghill, in the barony of Boylagh and 
Banach, co, Donegal, as a tenant at 81. a 
year, from the Earl of Annaudale. ‘ Being a 
moeTe Irishman,' he was dispossessed and his 
lands forfeited to the crown, IIo soon after 
migrated to Ballycvoy, co. Mayo, taking His 
books with him. Ilis will, written in Irish 
at Curr na hoilte, co. Mayo, is preserved in 
the Royal Irish Academy. Tie desires to be 
buried in the monastery of Borrisoole, and 
says , ' I bequeath the property most dear to 
me that ever I possessed in this world — 
namely, my hooks — to my two sons, Dcrmot 
and John.’ lie died in 1664. 

[Annals of the Eour Masters, O’Donovnn’s 
Introduction, Dublin, 1861 , E. O'lioilly in Trans- 
actions of Iborno-Celtic Society, Dublin, 1820; 
Deaths Aodhn Rimiilh TTi Domhimill, Ml. Rov. 
Denis Murphy, S..T. . Dublin, 1 89.3 ; Annala Itiopli- 
nchta Eiroann, Dublin, 1851 ; E. O’Curry’s 
Lcoturo", on Lho Manuscript Materials of Auciont 
Irish Ilisl ory, Dublin, 1873.] N. M. 

O’CLERY, MICHAEL (1576-1618), 
Irish chronicler, was the fourth son ol' 
Donnohadh O’Olory, son of William O’Clery, 
son of Tuathal O'Clovy, wlio died in 1612, 
chief of the sept of O'Clery of Donegal. IIo 
was therefore third cousin once removed 
of liia colleague Cucoigoriche O’Clery [sen 
under O’Gj.mu', Luciiiaidii], third cousin 
of Lughaidh O'Clery [q. v.J, and ninth in 
descent from Cormao O'Clery, who migrated 
in 1382 from Tirawloy, co. Mayo, (o Done- 
gal. IIo was horn in 1675 nt Kilburron, 
on Donegal Bay, was baptised Tadlig, u 
name whioli, according to O'Davoron's 
'Glossary’ (Stokes's edition, p. 121), moans 
a poet, and which had been borno by two 
chiefs of his sept— -his groat undo, who died 
in 1 606, and his great-great-graiidfuthor, who 
died in 1492— and was gonorally known as 
Tadhg-an-tsleibhe or of the raountniu, till, 
on his entrance into the Franciscan order, ho 
took tho name of Micliaal. His elder brol her, 
Maolmuiro, had onterod the order before him, 
took the name of Bernard! n, and afterwards 
became his ecclesiastical superior. Michael 
had studied Irish history anctliteraluro under 
Baotlighalach Ruadh Mac Aedhagain in East 
Munster, and was already esteemed one of 
the first Irish antiquaries of his day (CoiV- 
ciAN, Preface to Acta Sanolomm) whon he 
entered the Franciscan convent of Louvain, 
The guardian of the convent, Macanward 
[q, v.], was able to appreciate his learning, 
and sent him in 1620 to collect Irish manu- 
scripts, aud especially lives of saints in 


Ireland. lie worked for fifteen years in 
this way, transcribing and collecting everv 
thing he could find of historical or haem, 
logical interest. On 3 Sept. 1624 he began 
to compose a book called <Reim RinA 
raidhc' (‘The Royal List') in the kS 
of Conall Mageoghegan [q. v.] at Lismovav 
co. Westmeath. The hook was to contain 
the succession of tho Irish kings and their 
pedigrees, the lives of Triah saints and their 
genealogios, with other transcripts from old 
manuscripts, such as ‘Loabhar na gOeart’ 
tho treatise on tho dues of the kings of all 
the principalities oflreland. Another Fran- 
ciscan, Paul ( I’Oolln, who was also a guest of 
don nil Mageoghegnn, made some additions 
and further help was given by Fearfeasa 
O'Mnolcouairo of Baile Maelconaire, co. Rob- 
common, and Cncoigcriclie O’Duigeanain of 
Onstleford, co. Leitrim, two learned Irish 
scholars, and by tho editor’s kinsman, Cu- 
coigcricho O’Clery. The book was 
in the nhservaiitmo convent at Alhlone on 
4 Nov. 1630. It is dedicated to Toirdheal- 
bliaeli MacCoclilnin, chief of Delvin, King’s 
County. Tho dedication is followed by an 
address to tlio reader, signed first byO’Olery, 
and then by liis fellow-workorn. TIib originni 
manuscript is in the Burgundian Library in 
Brussels, in which many Irish manuscripts, 
taken by tbe French from 1 .onvnin, have been 
deposited; andtlieve isacopy,madoinl700hy 
Maurice O’Gorman, in tho library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, anil anofhur made by Ri- 
chard Tipper in 1710, in tho library of the 
Royal Irish Academy. In 1027, encouraged 
by Brian Mnguiro, lord Enniskillen, and 
aided by tho same scholars ns before, with 
the addition of Gilhipatrick O’Luiuin of Ard 
O’Luinin, oo. Fermanagh, Mag Hire’s senachio, 
O’Olory finished on 22 Dec. 1631 a revised 
edition of tho * Loabhar Gabliala,’ or ‘Book 
of Invasions,’ an account of the several settle- 
ments of Ireland. It was dedicated to Brian 
Mnguiro, and was written in the convent of 
Lisgoole, oo. Formnniigli. Francis Mngrath, 
thoguardi an of the convent, wrote anapprovnl 
of it from a theological point of view, and 
Flnnn MacAedhagam, of the famous family 
of hereditary brolions and mon of letters of 
Ballymacegnn, co. Tipporary, wrote an ap- 
proval of it as a piece of Irish learning. 
There is a copy in the handwriting of Oucoig- 
ericho O’Clory in the library or tlio Royal 
Irish Academy. The next work undertaken 
by O’Clory was the groat collection and 
digest of animlscalled'AnnalesDungallenses,’ 
or ‘ Annala Rioglmchta Eireann’ (‘ Annuls of 
tho Kingdom of Ireland’), but better known 
by tho title givpn to it, by John Colgnn [q.T.] 
ol ' Annals of tho Four Masters ’ (Preface to 
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Acta Sanctorum). This was begun in tlie 
convent of Donegal on 22 Jan. 1682, and 
finished there on 10 Aug. 1686. The convent, 
of which the ruins still remain, had been un- 
roofed by fire in 1601, and the book was 
written in a cottage within the precincts 
(O’DotrovAN 1 , Preface, p.xxix). The ‘Annals’ 
have been translated and edited by John 
O'Donovan [q. v.], and fill six volumes 4to. 
Fragments had before been translated by Dr. 
Charles O’Conor (1764-1828) [q.v.] and. by 
Owen Connellan [q. v.] Michael O'Clery signs 
the dedication to Fearghal O’Gara, BI.P. for 
Sligo in 1634, and is mentioned first in the 
approbation signed bv the guardian of the 
convent, Bemardin O'Clery. The same ap- 
probation states that the other chroniclers 
and learned men engaged in the work were 
Mniris and Fearfeasa O’Maolekonaire, Ou- 
coigeriche O’Clery, Cucoigcricke O’Duibk- 
gendin and Conaire O’Clery, and mentions 
the chief manuscripts used by them. Many 
of these are extant, and demonstrate the 
fidelity of the compilers. The ‘Annals ’ begin 
with the coming of Ceasair, granddaughter of 
Noah, to Ireland in a.m.2242, and at first con- 
tain only brief statements of names and acts 
and explanations of nomenclature. Obits, 
battles, and successions, with occasional quo- 
tations from the historical poets, form the 
substance of the events of the year, and the 
entries become fuller and fuller as time ad- 
vances, till in the later years up to 1016 the 
authors often write as literary historians, 
and not as mere chroniclers. Their style is 
somewhat stilted, and a diction more archaic 
than the literary language of the time is 
often used. The poetical quotations aie 
generally brief ; very rarely, as in the his- 
tory of the battle of Killaderry in 866, there 
iB a passage of verse long enough to suggest 
comparison with the Brunanburh song in the 
1 Saxon Chronicle.’ 

An original copy of the ‘ Annals ’ is in the 
library of the Royal Irish Academy, in two 
parts, of which that up to 1171 was formerly 
at Stow, and then in the Asliburnham col- 
lection ; while the latter, 1172-1610, once 
belonged to Charles O’Conor (1710-1791) 

§ . v.J, who received it in 1734 from his uncle, 
ishop O’Rourke, to whom it had beeu 
given by Colouel O’Gara, a descendant of the 
Fearghal O’Gara of the dedication. Michael 
O’Clery’s handwriting last appears in the nine 
lines which end the account of the year 1005 
(O’DowovAif, Introduction, p. xiv, note c). 

After the completion of the ‘Annals’ 
O’Clery produced in November 1036 ‘ Mar- 
tyrologium Sanctorum Ilibernire,’ a complete 
calendar of the saints of Ireland, giving short 
lives of the more famous saints, with some 


verse quotations; names and localities of 
others, and the names only on their feast- 
days of the remainder. Ileliad enlarged this 
work from a shorter compilation made by 
himself in 1029, and both have as their basis 
a large oolleetion of Irish hagiologioal lite- 
rature, of which the chief compositions are 
the ‘Felire of AengUB,’ a metrical calendar, 
extant in a manuscript written about 1400 
(edited by Stokes, with other texts and trans- 
lation, Dublin, 1871 ) ; the * Martyrology of 
Tallaglit,’ probably composed about 900, 
of which a twelfth-century copy exists ; the 
1 Calendar of Cashel,’ which Colgan states was 
written about 1080, blit which is not known 
to exist; the ‘ Martyrology of Marianus 
O’Gormain, 1 written in Irish verse about 1167. 
Numerous early poems and more than thirty 
lives of saints woro also consulted. When 
complete the work was formally approved 
by Flann, son of Cairpre MacAedhagain of 
BaUymaccgan, co. Tipperary, Flaun being 
the most learned living member of a family 
of hereditary men of letters (1 Nov. 1636), and 
by the head of another family of hereditary 
men of letters, Conchobhar MacBruaidedha 
of Kilkeedy, co. Clare (11 Nov. 1636). It 
was afterwards commended by four bishops, 
all of them famous as Irish scholars — Maol- 
seachlainn O’Cadhla, archbishop of Tuam ; 
Baolhalach MacAodhagain, bishop of Ross ; 
Thomas Fleming, archbishop of Dublin; and 
Ross MacGeoghegan, bishop of Kildare, who 
dated his approval 8 Jan. 1637. The original 
manuscripts of this ‘Martyrology’ are pre- 
served in the Burgundian Library at Brussels 
(xvi. 5095-6). The text, with translation 
by J. O'Donovan, was published in Dublin 
in 1864, edited by James Ilontborne Todd 

& , v.] and William Reeves [q. v.| In 1648 
Clcry printed at Louvam ‘Focloir no 
Sanasan Nuadh,’ a glossary of difficult Irish 
words, dedicated to Baothglialach MacAodh- 
again, bishop of Elphin. This hook was 
already very rare in 1680, when Patrick 
MacOghannain made the manuscript copy in 
the Cambridge University Library. 

The Burgundian Library also contains, in 
O’Clery’s hand, two volumes of lives of Irish 
saints, written in 1628 and 1629; a copy of 
the ‘ Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh,’ or wars of 
tho Irish with the Danes, made from a manu- 
script of Cuchonnncht O’Daly in 1635; a 
volume of poems on the O’Donnella of 
Donegal, from various souroes; a volume con- 
taining a collection of Irish historical poems; 
and a copy of the ‘F61ire of Aenghus Cele D6.’ 
He also translated into Irish the rules of 
the religious order of St. Clare, and there 
was a copy of this work in the Stowe Library 
(O’Rbilit). 
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Miclinel O’Clery’s life was one of disin- survive or who are mentioned in chronicle 
teveeted devotion, to learning. He received are : 1468 

in his own time no reward save the esteom An Olasach (d. 1416), a famous poet and 
of every one who cared for Irish learning, man of learning. 1 (l 

He lived in poverty, and wrote his longest Maeloaohloinn (d. 1429), son of An Clas- 
boolf in an incommodious cottage. lie some- aoh, killed by Edmond Dalton, who had con- 
times lamonts the ruin of ancient Irish quered Ms district, ' 1 

families and religious foundations, but never Domhnall (d. 1446), another son of An 
complains of his own discomforts or boasts Olasnch, killed, with his two sons, on theis- 
of his performances (Proface to Leabhar land called Oroiuia in Lough Ennell co 
Oabhala). He usually wrote in Irish oliarac- Westmeath, by Art O’Maelsheachlainn and 
ters of rather small size, in which every letter the sons of Each a MacGeoshegan. He was 
or contraction is perfectly formed, but with famous as a soldier as well as a poet. One 
some inequality of height in the letters, of his poems, of 108 vorses, is extant:' ‘Aire 
O’Ourry, in his ‘Lectures,’ has printed a riot a mhic Mhurchadha ’ (‘ Be cautious oh 
characteristic page of his hand in facsimile, son of Murchadh ID It urgeB the Leinster- 
He died at Louvain at the end of 1643, mou to resist the English. 

[Colgan’s Acta Sanctorum Hiborni®, Louvain, Aedh (d. 1462), desoribod by O’Olery a 3 
1646; O’Donovan’s Annals of the Kingdom of a learned poet, who kept a house of hospi- 
Ireland by the Four Masters, Introduction, Dub- tality. He died of the plague at Fertullagh 
lin, 1861; O'Donovan’s Gonoalogies, Tribes, co. Westmeath. 

and Customs of Hy Fiachraeh, Dublin, 1844 ; Thomas {d. 1474), ‘Murchadh the lame’ 
O’Ourry'fl Lectures on the Manuscript, Materials (d. 1478), both mentioned in the chronicles 
of Ancient Irish History, Dublin, 1873; Todd’s as ollavs. 


Ooaadh Gaedhelre Qallaibb(BollsSer.), London, 
1807; O’Donovan, Todd, and Eooves's Mar- 
tyrology of Donegal, Dublin, 1864 ; Transactions 
of Iborno-Collic Sooiely for 1820, od. O'Boilly, 
Dublin, 1820; PutrickMacOghanain's manuscript 
copy of O’Clory’s Glossary in Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library, formerly the property of Edward 
O’Reilly, than of John Macadam, and then of 
Bishop Eoovos ; Miller and Mailer's reprint of 
O’Olery'fl Focloir no Snnnsan in Bovue Celtiquo, 
vol. iv. Paris, 1870-80.] N. M. 

O’COBHTHAIGH, DERMOT (/1. 1584), 
Irish poet, helongod to a family of heroditary 
poets settled during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries in the barony of Rathcon- 
rath, co. Wostmeath. lie wrote a lament 
of 150 verses for his kinsman Uaithne, also 
a poet, who was murdered, with his wife, ot 
Ballinlig, co. Westmeath, in 3656, which 
begins ‘ Da ndll orchra os iath Uienig h ’ (‘Two 
clouds of woe over the land of Uisuoach '). 
He also wrote five theological poems : ‘Dion 
cloinne a ndcc a uathar ’ (‘ Safeguard of 
children in the death of their father’), a 
poem of 160 verses; ‘Fiu a bhoatha has 
Tighearna ’ (‘ The cost of life the deal h of the 
Lord’), of 156 versos; ‘Mairg as aniline 
anaghaidh broithimh ’ (‘ Alas i the pleador 
ib facing the Judge '), of 148 verses ; ‘Mairg 
nach taithigh go teagk riogh’ ('Alas ! that 
I did not go to the king’s house ’), of 166 
varsos ; and ‘ Deacair aiahneas oarca riogh ’ 
('A powerful argument the tributes of a 
king of 100 verses. Copies of all these 
are extant, and some are in the collection 
of the Royal Irish Acadomy. 

Other members of the family whose works 


Tadbg (Jl. 1664), poet, son of another 
Aedh, wrote a poem of sixty-eight verses in 
praiao of tho Cross, beginning ‘Oran seoilna 
cruinne on chroeli naomhtha’ (‘The Holy 
Cross iB tho mast of the world ; and a hun- 
dred verses on the death of Brian O’Connor 
Failglie. Both are extant. He was probably 
also tbo author of the poem in praise of 
Manus, son of Black Ilugli O'Donnell, be- 
ginning ‘ Cia re ccuirfinn add suirgbe’ (‘ Who 
sends gifts of courtship ’). It contains twenty 
Btanzaa, for oaeh of which O'Donnell gam 
tho poet a miu-o. 

Uaithne {d. 1666), poot, son of William, 
was murdered at Ballinlig, co. Westmeath, 
in 1560. no wrote a poom of 160 verses 
in praise of James, earl of Desmond, begin- 
ning ‘ M<5 na iarla ainm Shbmais ’ (‘ Greater 
than earl is the name of James’); and a 
theological ono of 100 verses, beginning 
' Fnda an cuimhno so ar choir nDfi ’ (‘Long 
be ihis remembrance on the justice of 
God’). 

Muircbearlach (Jl. 1586), poet, who wrote 
a poem on salvation, of 140 versos, beginning 
‘ Ulighidh liaigh leighoae a oharaid’ (‘The 
right of a physician is tho cure of his friend’); 
one of 148 vorsos on tho death of Garrett 
Nugent, baron of Dolvin, beginning ‘ Mairg 
is claileamh don digh bbrdin ’ (‘ Alas I that 
sorrow is attendant on drink ’) ; another on 
Christopher Nugent, fourteenth Baron Del- 
vin [q. v.l, of 184 verses, beginning ‘Geall 
re huirlaclit ainm barun’ (‘ The name baron 
is tho promise of an earldom ’) ; and one of 
124 versos on William Nugent, beginning 
‘Do glmi elu Ait oighreaohda’ (‘Place of 
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inheritance gives reputation'). There are 
copies of these in the Royal Irish Academy. 

[Annala Rioghachta Eireann, ed. O'Donovan, 
vols. iii. and iv. ; Transactions of the Iborno- 
Celtic Society for 1820.] N. M. 

O’CONNELL, DANIEL or DANIEL 
fyprA'RT.ES . Count (1746 P-1833), Erenoh 
general, one of the twenty-two children of 
Daniel O’Connell of Darrynane, oo. Kerry, 
and his wife Mary O’Donoghuo, daughter of 
OUonoghue Duff of Anwys, Kerry, was bom, 
according to his own belief, on 21 May 1746. 
His mother was in some doubt as to the 
dates of birth of her numerous children, and 
an idea prevailed in the family that he was 
bom two years later. At home he learned 
some Latin and Greek, and before he was 
sixteen went to the continent with his 
cousin, Murty O'Connell of Tarmon, oo. Kerry 
[see 0’Connell, Moritz, Baron O’Connell], 
and obtained the cherished wish of his boy- 
hood— an appointment in the French army. 
On 18 Feb. 1700 he became a cadet in the 
French infantry regiment of royal Suddois, 
in which he succeeded to a commission in 
due course. Like other young exiles of his 
class and time, O’Connell appears to have 
been an honest, sensible, home-loving lad, 
the very antithesis of the rollicking youths 
depicted by Lever. He is described as tall 
for his age, handsome, fair, with dark hair, 
and of winning manners. With the royal 
Suddois he made the last two campaigns of 
the seven years’ war, and afterwards be- 
came assistant-adjutant (soue-aide-major) of 
the regiment. A year later he succeeded 
his cousin Conway [see Conway, Thomas, 
Count, 1784—1800] as adjutant of the famous 
regiment of Clare of the Irish brigade, with 
which he arrived in the Isle of France 
(Mauritius), after a six months' voyage, in 
1771. ‘ It is with the utmost trouble that 
we support life here,’ he wrote to his eldest 
brother ; ‘ we are a numerous coips of troops, 
and provisions very scarce. No money at 
all. ... I hope you have paid my debts. 
It’s the only pecuniary request I purpose 
ever making you.’ This purpose was not 
fulfilled, as until late in life he appeal's to 
have been short of money, and his appeals 
to the generosity of the head of the house 
were many. Reductions in the brigade de- 
stroyed his prospects of promotion therein, 
and for some years he was a capitaine en 
second. He appears to have applied his 
enforced leisure to various studies. He was 
an excellent linguist, and retained the love 
of Iris native country to the last. Some 
criticisms written by him on a recently pub- 
lished 1 Ordounance ’ for the Discipline of the 


Army name under the notice of the military 
authorities, and obtained for him the cross 
of St. LouiB, with a pension of two thousand 
livres (about 80/.) a year and the brevet of 
lieutenant-colonel, with which he was posted 
to his old regiment, royal Su6dois, and served 
with it at the taking of Min orca and at the 
famous siege of Gibraltar, where he was 
severely wounded (of. Mrs. O’Connell, 
Last Colonel of the Irish Brigade, i. 276- 
800). After the sieges O’Connell was made 
a count, and given the colonelcy of the 
German regiment of Solm-Salm in French 
pay. Some years of prosperity followed, in 
which the count proved himself a good 
friend to a host of needy young relatives 
claiming his good offices. At a grand review 
of thirty thousand Frenoh troops in Alsace, 
in the summer of 1786, Salm-Salm was 
pronounced the best regiment in the field. 
Five years later a mutiny of Mb men left 
O’Connell in the anomalous position of a 
colonel without a regiment. He appears to 
have accepted the revolution, although de- 
testing it, and remained in Paris through 
1760 and 1791 as member of a commission 
engaged in revising the army regulations, 
which IB the revised form now adopted in 
the republican armies. In 1792 considera- 
tions of duty or of personal safety led Mm 
to join the Bourbon princes at Coblentz, 
ana, like many other French officers, he 
made the disastrous campaign of that year 
as a private in BercMni's hussars. In 
November the same year he was an Smigrfi 
in London, almost penniless, but bent on 
concealing the fact that he had served against 
the republic, lest it should debar Ms future 
return to France. An alibi was procured, 
and attested at Tralee, to the effect that 
O’Connell had been in Ireland all the time, 
and woe forwarded to Paris to prevent the 
confiscation of Ms property. O’Connell sub- 
mitted to Pitt a scheme for reconstruct- 
ing the Irish brigade in the service of King 
George, which was adopted. Six regiments 
were to he raised in Ireland, and officered as 
much as possible from the survivors of the 
old brigade in the service of France. O’Con- 
nell was appointed colonel of the 4th regi- 
ment of the new Irish brigade. But the 
government mismanaged the recruiting busi- 
ness, and the disabilities of the Roman 
catholic officers further complicated the 
arrangements. In September 1790 the regi- 
ments of Berwick, O'Connell, and_ Conway 
were ordered to be incorporated with those 
of Dillon, Walsh de Serrant, and Walsh 

lo exist altogether. On the drafting of his 
regiment O'Connell retained Ms full pay as 
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a British colonel, which he drew to the end 
of his life. In 1796 O’Connell married, at 
the French chapel in King Street, Covcnt 
Garden, Martha Gouraud, Oomtesse de 
Bellevue (ne 6 Drouillard de Lamarro), 1 a 
charming young widow,' with throe children. 
Sho came of a family of St. Domingo planters, 
and her first husband had lost estates in that 
island at the revolution. Sho had no issue 
by her marriage with O'Connell. 

At the peace of Amiens O'Connell re- 
turned to Franco, with his wile and step- 
daughters, to look after the West India 
property, which was unoxpootedly recovered. 
In France they remained. On tho renewal 
of the war with England they were detained 
by Napoleon as British subjects. At the 
restoration of the Bourbons O'Connell re- 
ceived the rank of lieutenant-general in the 
army of Franco, and if was supposed that a 
marshal’s bilton awaited him in recognition 
of his having saved the life of Charles X at 
the siege of Gibraltar ; but after the revolu- 
tion of 1880 he refused to take tho oaths of 
allegiance to Louis-I’hilippo, and was conse- 
quently struck off the rolls. JIo died on 
9 July 1833, at the age of oiglity-oight, at 
the ch&toau of Madon, mBlois, where ho had 
long resided, Ilis nephew, Daniel O'Con- 
nell ‘tho Liberator, ’ said of him that 1 in tho 
days of his prosperity he nevar forgot his 
country or liis God. Never was there a more 
sincere friend or a more generous man. It 
was a surprise to those who knew how he 
could afford to do all the good ho did to his 
kind.' He was buried in a vault in tho 
village cemotcry at Coud 6 , in which parish 
Mildon is situate. Much of his property was 
left to his nephew, the ‘ Liberator.’ 

Two portraits of O’Connell are known : 
one in his youth, in the gay uniform of 
Clare, a scarlet coat, with broad yellow 
facings, green turnbacks, and silver epau- 
lettes j the oilier late in life, of tho period 
of the restoration, in a blue uniform und 
the ribbon of St. Louis. 

[Mra. O’ConnoU’s Last Colonel of tho Irish 
Brigade, London, 1892, and the reviews of that 
work in ' Times,' 14 July 1892, and ' Atlienimun,’ 
0 April 1892 and 25 Aug. 1891, pp, 253-4, fur- 
nish tlio most million tic information about (Jouul 
O’Connell, takou almost entirely from his own 
letlora and other family sources. The name of 
tho book is misleading, as O'Connell was never a 
colonel in tho Irish brigade in tho French ser- 
vice; and Henry Dillon, and not O’Connull, was 
the last colonel of tile so-called Irish brigade in 
British pay. All provions biourophios— including 
thoso in Bingr, Universalis (Michaud), vol. 
xxxi. and in O'Callnghan's Irish Brigades in 
tho SoTvico of France, Glasgow, 1870, pp. 275- 
800 — are wrong as to dates and rogiments. The 


Bouillnn Correspondence, preserved 
Home Office Papers, throws light on S 
of tlio branch emigration.] jj at ft 

O’CONNELL, DANIEL (1776-18171 
politician oldest son of Morgan O’Conntf 
of Carbon IIouso, Caluvcivoen, co. Kerry ft’ 
scion of an ancient but historically insimifl 
cant house, and Catherine, daughter nAT" 
O'Mullnne of Whitochurch, cq. 
born at Oarhen House on 6 Aug 177 ^ 
Through his great-grandmother, El izabet h 
Conway, the wile of John O’Connell of Darrv 
nane, he was descended from an Eliza bet han 
undertaker, Jonltin Conway, wko obtained 
for himsolf and his associates a grant of tke 
Citsllo and lands of Killorglin, formerly in the 
possession of the Earls of Desmond (see 
Motes and Queries, 4th ser. vii. 242). He 
obtained the elements „f education ' from 
David Maliony, an old hodgo-scliool master- 
hut being at an early age adopted by his 
unde, Maurico O’Oonnell of Darrynane 
fuiniliarLy known as ‘ Old Hunting Cap,’ head 
of tile family, and without children of hi B 
own, ho was sent by him at tho age of thir- 
teen to Father Harrington’s school at Cove 
now (iuoonstown. At school O’Oonnell did 
no t displ ay remarkable ability, but he claimed 
the unique distinction of boing the only boy 
who never was flogged, Trinity College 
being practically dosed against him as a 
llomnn catholic, ho was sent at the age of 
six toon to complete Iiis education on the con- 
tinent ; but boing too old for admission into 
tliB school at Lifigo, for which he woe origi- 
nally iutondod, lie and his brother Maurice 
entered the English College of St. Omer in 
J an uary 3 79 J (Oatbois, O'Connell el le College 
Anglais ii Saint- Omer). During his residence 
tlioro ho produced a very favourable impres- 
sion on the principal of the college, Dr. Gre- 
gory Stapleton, who prodictod a great future 
for him. On 18 Aug. 1792 he andhiB brother 
wore transferred to Donay; but the college 
being shortly afterwards suppressed, they 
returned to England in January 1793, not 
without some iiursonal experience of the ex- 
cesses of tho French revolutionists, and of 
the passionate hatred of the peasantry to- 
wards the religious ordors, which left a deep 
impression on O’Oonnoll’s mind, and made 
him, as lie dcolarod, with mure truth than 
he was perhaps conscious of, almost a tory 
at heart. Having for a short time after his 
return att onded n private school in London, 
kept apparently by a relative of the family, 
he entered Lincoln’s Inn on 30 Jan. 1794, 
and settled clown to tho sorious study of 
law (extract from * Lincoln’s Iim Admission 
Hook ’ in Phabcih’s Inns of Court, p. 187; 
O’Oonnell kept one torn in Grays Inn, a 
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fact which helps to account for the extra- 
ordinary confusion of liis biographers on this 
point). ‘ I have now/ he wrote in 1795 to 
his uncle Maurice, ‘ two objects to pursue 
—the one, the attainment of "knowledge; the 
other, the acquisition of those qualities which 
constitute the polito gentleman ... I have 
indeed a glowing and, if I may use the ex- 
pression, an enthusiastic ambition, which 
converts every toil into apleasuro, and every 
study into an amusement ... If I do not 
rise at the bar, I will not have to meet the 
reproaches of my own conscience.’ 

Having completed his terms he returned 
to Ireland in 1798, and was called to the 
Irish har on 19 May 1798, being one of the 
first Irish catholics to reap the benefit of the 
Catholic Belief Act of 1798. His first brief 
is dated 24 May 1798. During this time he 
lodged at 14 Trinity Place, Dublin, studying 
moderately, occasionally attending the de- 
bates in the House of Commons and the 
meetings of the Historical Society, but living 
on the whole convivially, as became a mem- 
ber of the lawyers’ artillery corps and a free- 
mason. He took no active interest in the 
revolutionary polities of the United Irish- 
men, of which he always spoke contemptu- 
ously. The arrival of thu French fleet in 
Bantry Bay in December 1796 drew from him 
the expression of opinion : ‘ The Irish are 
not yet sufficiently enlightened to bear the 
sun of Freedom. Freedom would soon 
dwindle into licentiousness ; they would rob, 
they would murder. The liberty which I 
look for is that which would incroaso the 
happinesB of mankind ’ (Irish Monthly Ma- 
gazine, x. 455). Still, after the outbreak 
of the rebellion, Dublin was no safe place 
even for a man of O’Oounell’s moderate views, 
and he took the first opportunity to return 
to Carhen. He was passionately fond of 
hunting, and, while indulging in his favourite 
pastime, he contracted a severe illness from 
exposure, so that his life was for a time do- 
aired of. On his recovery he joined the 
mister circuit. His natural good humour 
and wit made him from the first a universal 
favourite. His fee-book shows an income of 
60 1. for the first year, rising to 4207 17s. Qd. 
in the second, to 1,0777 4s. 8 d. in 1806, and 
to 3,8087 7s. in 1814. In 1828, though wear- 
ing a stuff gown and belonging to the outer 
bm, bis professional emoluments exceeded 
8,0007 (ii.p. 691). He continued to go circuit 
for twenty-three y ears, but subsequently only 
went for a special fee, when his visits were 
made the occasion of public rejoicings. 

On 13 Jan. 1800 O'Connell made his first 
public speech at a meeting of catholics in the , 
Royal Exchange, Dublin, convened to prolast 


against tbe Act of Union, and to repudiate 
the insinuation that the catholics regarded 
it with favour. He argued in favour of 
subordinating purely religious questions to 
those of national importance ; and in after 
years, when agitating for the repeal of the 
union, he regarded it as a curious fact that 
all the principles of his subsequent political 
life were contained in his first speech. His in- 
tervention in politics was not pleasing to his 
uncle, who was naturally anxious that he 
should not endanger his success in his profes- 
sion by active opposition to government. But 
there is no reason to suppose that O’Connell at 
this time felt any particular predilection for 
politics. On 23 J une 1802 he married at Dub- 
lin his cousin Mary, daughter of Dr. O’Connell 
of Tralee. It was a love-match. His wife had 
no fortune, and O’Connell was for some time 
apprehensive that his undo, who was opposed 
to the match, would disinherit him. Fortu- 
nately his fears in this respect were not 
realised, and O'Connell had every reason to 
congratulate himself on the happy choice 
he made. During the time of Emmet’s in- 
surrection he ussisted personally in the pre- 
servation of the peace of Dublin, and the 
experience he thus acquired strongly im- 
pressed him with tho danger of entrusting 
civilians with arms. He continued to apply 
himself assiduously to his profession, andlus 
reputation for legal ability, especially in 
criminal cases, where his unrivalled power 
of cross-examination was brought into play, 
steadily increased. 

As time went on he began to take, so far 
as the general apathy and the suspension of 
tho Habeas OorpuB Act would permit him, a 
more active interest in politics. At a meet- 
ing of the catholic committee in February 
1805 he successfully opposed the procrasti- 
nating and timidpolicyof the catholicleaders, 
and Kb name appears as the seventeenth 
among the subscribers to tbe first catholic 
petition in behalf of emancipation presented 
to the imperial parliament. He was even 
at this time strongly in favour of sessional 
petitions, but was compelled to acquiesce in 
the general desire not to embarrass tbe go- 
vernment of Fox. After Fox’s death holaer 
counsels began to prevail. At an aggre- 
gate meeting of catholics on 7 Feb, 1807 
it was resolved to petition parliament. The 
petition wae aotually printed; but, in conse- 
quence of the dismissal of Lord Grenville and 
the accession of the tories to power, it was 
thought wiser by Grattan and the frionds of 
the catholics not to present it. O’Connell 
reluctantly acquiesced in this policy; but 
at a meeting of catholics on 19 Jan. 1808 
he succeeded in carrying the meeting with 
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him, and the petition was presented hy Lion.’ But it was possible, he thoucbCn 
Gratt an on 28 May, Wlien proposing to refer increase the influence of the committeeb 
it to a committee, Grattan ekiinou to have adding to it informally from other parts <5 
been authorised by the catholics tu concede the country than Dublin. At his instance ae 
a veto to the crown on the nomination of oordiualy, a letter (ib. xix. 3) was published 
bishops (Pari. Delates, xi. 666). It soon on 1 Jan. 18 LI, addressed to the catholic, 
appeared that catholic opinion in Ireland generally, calling on them to appoint tea 
was divided on the subject — the aristocracy managers of the catholic petition in each 
and a large portion of the mercantile class county. This the chief secretary, WelleaUi 
favouring the veto, the hierarchy and tho l’ole, pronounced on 12 l<’ob. to bo a contra- 
people generally repudiating it. The schism vent ion of the Convention Act, Pole’s a<C 
did much harm to the catholic cause. Despair lion was severely criticised in parliament" 
succeeded to a state of apathy. O’Connell, and for a time ho deemed it prudent toorer’ 
who from the first had sided with the priests look tho proceedings of the reorganised com- 
and the people, constantly, it is true, urged mitteo. During the summer numerous meet- 
the necessity of agitating ; but his words loll inge to protest against Pole’s conduct, end 
for the most part on dull and hostile cars, to petition for his removal, took place’ and 
Tho first symptom of revival camu from an at ouo, hold during the assizes at Limerick 
unexpected quarter. Early in 1 810 a move- O’Coimell presided. It was tile general 
ment had been set on foot in the Dublin Cor- opinion that government had suffered a de- 
poralion for a repeal of tho union, and it had foul, and at a mooting of catholics on 9 July 
met with so much success that n mooting of it wus resolved to extend tho principle of 
freemen and freeholders was convened in the ‘ appoint rnonl ’ to five persons chosen by the 
lloyal Exchange on 18 fciepL. to discuss tho catholic inhabitants of each parish in Dublin, 
subject. O’Connell attended the meeting, uiul In taidng this step O’Connell recognised 
delivered an important speech. lie claimed that they were Bailing very close to the 
that the prophecies of Grattan and Poster wind; hut ‘lie cuusidored it a legal exneri- 
as to tho evil consequences of the union had ment, and lie clioorfully offered himself ns 
been more than realised. For himself, ho tho first victim of prosecution.’ Government 
would abandon all wish for emancipation if immediately accepted tho challenge, nnd, 
it dolayed the repeal of tho union. ‘Nay,’ after giving tho catholics a chance of with- 
he concluded, ‘ were Mr. Perceval to-morrow drawing from their position, issued a pro- 
to offer me tho llopeal of tho Union upon the elamution on 2 Aug. declaring such elections 
terms of re-enacting tbu entire penal eodo, 1 illegal. Thu oIocUuub, however, took place, 
declare it from my heart, and in tho presouco unu on 12 Aug. a number of persons who had 
of my God, that I would most cheerfully cm- taken part in them wore arrested on a war- 
brace bis offer.’ The subject of tlio penal rant hy Ohief-juslico Downos. On 2] Nov, 
code was one which at this time soriously tho slate trial of Dr. Sheridan, one of the 
occupiod O’Connell’s attention as chairman traversers, began, O'Conuell being retained 
of a sub-committee for reporting on the laws us one of tlio counsel for the defence. Go- 
affuuting the catholics. The report of tlio v eminent failed to convict ; but in charging 
commiltee was published in 1812 under tlio the jury, Ohiof-justiou Downes clearly mti- 
titlu 1 A Statement of the Penal Laws which mated that under tho act tho euLholic com- 
uggrieve the Oalliolies of Ireland,’ and is mil, Use us reorganised was an illegal as- 
generally attributed to Denis Scully [q. v.], sembly; and the U inland conviction of Mr. 
but tho moving spirit of tho committee was ICirwan on a similar charge in tiiB following 
O'Connell. year proved, ns O’Connell said, that the re- 

It was hy quiet unostentatious work of bouroos of govurnmoul wore adequate to 
this sort, hy framing resolutions for adoption a conviction. On 23 Doc. tho catholic com- 
at aggregate meetings, and hy uureinittiug mittue uh reorganised was dispersed, and it 
attention to practical details, that, in spiLo was resolved to revert to the old plan of 
of incredible jealousy, he gradually assorted entrusting tlio preparation of the petition 
his leadership of the catholics. Ilis groat to u lion-delegated hoard of catholics, and 
object was to reconcile tho difi'erenoos that for ordinary purposes to fall beck on the 
oxistod among tho catholics themselves, and cumbersome muuhiuory of aggregate meet- 
to devise some sebemo for placing Lbolr mgs. 

affairs on a broad national basis. The Con- With the catholics generally, O’Connsll 
vention Act of 1793 made representation by had looked forward to the regency as likely 
delegation illegal, and O’Connell had, as he to witness tho success of emancipation, His 
said, no intention ‘to violate tho law and expectations had been disappointed, and his 
expose tho catholic commit toe to a prosecu- disappointment was all the keener because 
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lie Iiarl persisted, even to fatuity, in dis- 
tinguishing between what was suppo-ed to 
be the real intentions of the prince and the 
conduct of his ministers, After the death 
of Perceval, and the reconstruction of the 
Liverpool administration on more or less 
anti-catholic lines, delusion was no longer 
possible ; but the unexpected success of Can- 
ning’s motion on 22 Juno 1812 gave tho ca- 
tholics new hope. O’Connell, while sharing 
in the general satisfaction, strongly empha- 
sised the necessity 'never to relax their 
efforts until religious freedom was esta- 
blished.’ Speaking at Limerick on 24 July, 
be seized on an allusion made by Canning 
to ‘ agitators with ulterior views,’ and began, 
‘I feel it my duty as a professed agitator,’ 
See. He poured contempt on the doctrine 
of the necessity of securities. The ques- 
tion of securities, he declared, was an in- 
sult to the understandings and principles 
of the catholics. Nothing hut the simple re- 
peal of all catholic disabilities would satisfy 
the country. The apathy of the mass of the 
people, as shown by the results of the general 
election, greatly depressed him; but be was 
more alarmed by the prospect of the passing 
of a hill on the lines laid down by Canning, 
which Grattan, with the best intention in the 
world, hut with altogether insufficient know- 
ledge of the slate of catholic opinion in Ire- 
land, had introduced on 30 April 1813. It 
was a critical moment in O’Connell’s life. 
Not an instant he folt was to ho lost in op- 
posing the measure. The cat holic hoard met 
on 1 May, and, though its proceedings were 
conducted in private, a report was furnishod 
by O’Connell to the ‘ Dublin Evening Post ’ 
of 4 May, in which he denounced the bill as 
1 restricted in principle, doubtful in its word- 
ing, and inadequate to that full relief which 
bad been generally expected.’ As for the ec- 
clesiastical provisions of tlie hill, lie left them, 
he declared, to the decision of the catholic 
prelates, but not without a strong hint that, 
in case they thought lit to accept them, he 
might find it his duty ‘ to protest against 
any measure that might tarnish the lost relic 
of the nation’s independence — its religion.’ 
On 27 May the clergy confirmed O'Connell's 
decision by pronouncing the clause to he in- 
compatible with the discipline of the Homan 
catholic church. Two days previously the 
obnoxious bill had been defeated and with- 
drawn. 

O'Ccnnell’s opposition to the securities ex- 
posed him to much abuse, and led to an un- 
fortunate schism both in the board and in 
the country. But, quite opart from the prin- 
ciple involved in the securities, there can be 
little doubt that his opposition to the bill 


was entirely justifiable on political grounds 
(see particularly Peel to Itiehmond, 21 May 
1813, in Paukiih, Sir Robert Peel, i. 86). 
For the nonce the catholics, split up into 
vetoists and anti-votoists, seemed further 
than ever from emancipation. But, much 
as he might deplore this unhappy issue to 
their affairs, O’Connell had no intention of 
retreating from his position. Hitherto he 
had tried by every means in Mb power to 
conciliate his opponents. Conciliation had 
failed; it only remained to try other and 
more radical methods. 

Among the staunchest of O’Connell’s allies 
at thia juncture waB John Magee (q. v.], pro- 
prietor and editor of the ‘ Dublin Evening 
Post,’ a paper which, with o -very wide 
circulation, gave an unflinching support 
to the catholic claims. In ordor, as Peel 
admitted to Abbot (Coiohibtub, Diary, ii. 
471), to wrest this formidable weapon out 
of the hands of the catholics, proceedings 
were begun in the summer of 1813 against 
Magee for libelling the viceroy, the Duke of 
Iiichmond. O’Conuell was Magee’s leading 
counsel, and in a speech of four hours’ dura- 
tion, by many regarded as his greatest foren- 
sic effort, lie poiued contempt and ridicule 
on the charge, on tho government that pre- 
ferred it, and on the jury that was to decide 
it. As Peel, who was present, said, he took 
‘ the opportunity of uttering a libel even 
more atracions tnan that whioh he proposed 
to defend.’ The fact was, O’Connell felt it 
wae utterly useless to appeal for justice to 
a jury composed entirely of Orangemen, and 
so, with Magee’s consent, he devoted himself 
to a full exposition and vindication of the 
catholic policy. _ The court was hostile. He 
knew it, and rejoiced in it. Into those fonr 
brief hours be compressed the indignation of 
a lifetime. His enemies, the enemies of Ms 
creed and his country, were at last before 
him. He would compel them to listen to 
him. When the cMef justice tried to stem 
the torrent of his vituperative eloquence, he 
turned on him with fury. 1 You heard,’ he 
cried, ‘the attorney-general traduce and 
calumniate us. You heardhim with patience 
and with temper ; listen now to our vindi- 
cation.’ His speech, of whioh a full report 
was published by Magee, was received with 
applause not uumingled with symptoms of 
disapproval from the more moderate mem- 
bers of his pari y. When Magee appeared for 
judgment on 27 Nov., the attorney-general 
urged his publication of the speech as an 
aggravation of his original offence. O’Con- 
nell, though he may have been unaware that 
the benchers had been sounded on the pro- 
priety of stripping him of his gown, recog- 

3 o 2 
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uised tliat tlio motion in aggravation was 
directed against liim. lie construed some- 
thing the attorney-general said into a per- 
sons! insult, and m presence of the whole 
court declared that only his respect for tho 
temple of justice prevented him from per- 
sonally chastising nim. His violence had 
the effect of frightening his client, and at 
the end of his speech Magee repudiated his 
counsel. The solicitor-general, however, re- 
fused to draw any distinction between coun- 
sel and client, and Magee was sentenced to 
fines of BOOL and 1,000/. and imprisonment 
for two years and six months, O’Oonnoll 
felt Magee’s action keenly, not merely on his 
own account, but as likely to incrense ‘ dis- 
sension amongst the few who remained de- 
voted, in intention and design at least, to the 
unfortunate land of our birth.’ At the same 
time ho judged it impossible io allow liim to 
suffer the full brunt of tho punishment alone, 
and, with the assistance of Purcell O'Gor- 
man, lie acorns to have paid Magee's lines. 
On tho other hand, O'Oonnoll'B conduct did 
not escape consuro. As Ihe solicitor-gene- 
ral expressed it, the catholic hoard ‘ entered 
into partnership with Magee, hut left the 
gaol-port of tho concern exclusively to him.’ 
So strong indeed was this feeling that 
O’Connell's friends felt obliged to marie (heir 
approbation by presenting him with a service 
of plate worth a thousand guineas. 

The year 181f opened gloomily for the 
catholics. They had alienated tlioir frionda 
in parliament, and, to add to their misfor- 
tunes, there arrived inlAibruary Quarantotti’s 
famous rescript sanctioning, in tho name of 
(he pope, the acceptance of tho vory securi- 
ties they had denounced as incompatible 
with the discipline of tho church. Tho re- 
script was voted by the hoard and the bishops 
to ho mischievous and uon-mundatory. But 
tho controversy it raised was still at its 
height when, on 3 June, government inter- 
fered and suppressed the catholic board. 
How low the hoard had sunk in public esti- 
mation may bo gathered from the fact that 
not a voice was raised in its favour in par- 
liament. Except his declining days, tho next 
eight years were the darkest of O’Uonnoll’s 
life. Still, ke nover abandoned hope in tlio 
ultimate success of emancipation, and tho 
gloomier the. prospect became the nioro con- 
fident was his language. Tho strain of tho 
struggle fell ou him almost entirely alono. 
At a time when, to use his own words, his 
minutes counted by tho guinea, when his 
emoluments were limited only by the extent 
of his physical and waking powers, when his 
meals wore shortened to the narrowest spaco 
and his sleep restricted to tho earliest hours 


boforo dawn, there was not one day that ha 
did not devote one or two hours, often much 
more, to the working out of the catholic 
cause ; and that without receiving any re- 
muneration, even for the personal expend! 
ture incurred in the agitation. It is not but' 
prising that his language at timeB exceeded 
tho bounds of decorum. But it is difficult to 
understand how, except on the supposition 
that it had boon determined by the Castle 
party to pick a quarrel with 1dm, his appli- 
cation of such an opithot as ‘ beggarly ’ to 
tho corporation of Dublin should havebeen 
construed hy any member of it into a per- 
sonal insult. But D’Esterre, one of theguild 
of merchants, regarded ilinthatlight. Alferin 
vain trying to make O’Connell the chatlongar 
D’Esterre sont him a messago, wkioh O’Con- 
nell accepted. On Wednesday, 1 Feb. 1816 
O’Oounoll and D’Eslerro met at Bishops- 
court, near Nnus, about twelve miles from 
Dublin. O’Oonnoll won the choice of ground, 
Both parties fired almost simultaneously 
D’Estorro slightly the first. O’Connell fired 
low, and struck D’Esterre fatally in the tup. 
After D’Eaterro’s duath the courtesy of his 
second, Sir Edward Stanley, relieved O’Con- 
nell from foar oflogal proceedings, and he, on 
his part, behaved with thoughtful generosity 
to D’Estemi’s family. To O’Oonnell's per- 
sonal friendB tho result of the duel was highly 
satisfactory, especially as the pntohing up of 
a former affair of honour between him and 
a brother barrister hud given his enemies 
causo to sneer at Mb courage (Truth Monthly 
Magazine, x. OdO). 

O’Oonnoll’B duel with D’Esterre was still 
fresh when lie boeamo involved in on affair 
of honour with Pool, who at that time filled 
tho post of Irish secretary. Ever since Peel 
had eomo to Ireland O’Oomiell had spoken 
of him in most contemptuous language- 
language, perhaps, not altogether unwar- 
ranted when one remembers Peel’B youth 
and iuexporioneo, and tho indifference to be- 
hind which his appointment might be con- 
ooived to imply. Peel, moreover, had not 
been want ing in arrogance. Affecting to look 
down on O’Connell as a noisy agitator, he 
spoko of liim to liifl frionds ns an 1 itinerant 
domagogue,’ and ho had, it was reported, 
insinuated that O'Oonnell’s agitation of tho 
catholic question was dishonest, The rumour 
roachod O’Oonnoll, and he declared on more 
than one occasion that Pool would not dare 
to repeat tho suggestion in Ms presence. 
Neither Pool nor hie friends were inclined to 
overlook this challenge, and, at Peel’s request, 
Sir George Saxton called on O'Connell, who 
fit once avowed his wordB j hut explanations 
followed, in the course of which O’Oonneil 
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admitted that he had spoken under a mis- 
apprehension. This peaceful ending of the 
afmir did not commend itself to Saxton, who, 
with the intention of branding O’Connoll as a 
coward, published in the public press on 
Saturday evening a partial statement of what 
had happened. Smarting under the imputa- 
tion, O’Connell charged Peel and Saxton 
with resorting to a paper war. This, of 
course, led to a direct challenge from Pool, 
A. meeting was arranged, but was frustrated 
by Mrs. O'Connell. It was then agreed to 
meet on the continent, and the parties were 
already on their way tluther when O’Connell 
■was arrested in London on the information 
of James Beckett, under-secratary of state, 
and bound over in heavy penalties to keep 
the peace. In 1826, after the second reading 
of the Catholic Eelief Bill, O’Connell, think- 
ing to do an act of justice to Peel, tendered a 
full apology to him, acknowledging kimself 
to have originally been in the wrong, Tha 
apology was certainly more than Poel had 
any right to expect, and O’Connell was 
immediately charged with crouching to the 
most implacable and dangerous enemy of the 
catholic cause. To this charge O’Oomiell 
replied, ‘ There was, I know it well, personal 
humiliation in talcing such a step. But is 
not this a subject upon which I merit humilia- 
tion f Yes. Let me he sneered at and let 
me he censured oven by the generous and 
respected; hut I do not shrink from this 
humiliation. lie who feels conscious of 
having outraged the law of God ought to 
feel a pleasure in the avowal of his deep and 
lasting regret ’ (Dublin Evening Post, 3 Nor. 
i826). 

Meanwhile, the bitterness which marked 
the ‘securities’ controversy in its first phase 
was giving way to a feeling of apathy and 
despair. Aggregate meetings grew raver. 
A Catholic Association — the suppressed board 
under a new name — met seldom and effected 
nothing. It ran into debt, and, having 
been extricated by O’Connell, moved into 
smaller rooms in Crow Street. In par- 
liament the proposal to emancipate tho 
catholics on any terms was rejected by over- 
whelming majorities. O’Connell, who was 
watching with interest the progress of the 
democratic movomont in England, was seri- 
ously revolving in Ms own mind whether 
more was not to he obtained by supporting 
the movement for a reform 01 parliament 
than by presenting petitions to a parliament 
which showed itself so obstinately opposed to 
the catholic claims. The general tranquillity 
of the country, however, under the nButral 
government of Feel’s successor, Sir Charles 
Grant [see Grant, Charles, Loud Giunbio], : 


coupled with the representations of friends 
in parliament and the tacit conversion of 
Grattan on the securities question, induced 
him to advise one more effort on the old 
lines. He spoke sauguinely of success, ‘ One 

g 'and effort now/ he wrote to the O’Conor 
on on 21 Oot. 1819, ‘ought to emanci- 
pate us, confined, as it should he, exclu- 
sively to our own question. After that I 
would, I acknowledge, join the reformers 
hand no well as heart, iinleue they do now 



was suggested that the petition should ho 
entrusted to Plimket. To this O’Connell 
objected, on tho ground that Plunket had 
declared that conditions and securities were 
just and necessary. Accordingly, in an ad- 
dress to the catholics of Ireland on 1 Jan. 
1821, he urged that it was impossible to ex- 
pect emancipation from an unreformedparlia- 
ment, and that consequently reform must ond 
ought to precede emancipation. For this 
advice ho was ronndly censured by Shell, 
and the consent, of parliament to take the 
catholic claims into consideration confirmed, 
forthetime, Shoirsargument. But theappear- 
anco of Plunket’s hills soon justified O’Con- 
nell’s apprehensions. He was at the time on 
circuit, but, without losing a moment, he ad- 
dressed a letter to the catholics of Ireland de- 
nouncingtkeinsidiousnature of the measures, 
nis warning wns unheeded. Tho hills passed 
the commons, hut were rejected, to O'Con- 
nell’s entire sal isfnetion, by the lords. 

The visit of George IV to Ireland in 
August 1821 threw Irishmen of all classes 
and creeds into a state of violent excitement. 
A wavs of intense loyalty swept the country. 
For a moment Orangemen and catholics 
agreed to co-operate in offering an harmonious 
greeting to his majesty. No one was more 
profoundly affected by the spirit of con- 
ciliation than O’Connoll. To him the pro- 
spect of a union between protostant and 
catholic seemed so desirable that no sacri- 
fice was too great to promote it. lie sup- 

f orled every motion for commemorating the 
ing’s visit, and even went as far as to pre- 
sent him on his departure with a orown of 
laurel, The whole affair ended in disappoint- 
ment ; but the futility of the king’s visit wsb 
not immediately apparent. The appoint- 
ment of Lord Wellesley as viceroy, and tho 
substitution of Plunketfor Saurin as attorney- 
general, seemed to indicate a more favourable 
attitude on the port of government towards 
the catholic claims, and O’Connell was 
strongly impressed with the advisability of 
ogainpetitioningpaiiiament. Accordingly, in 
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his address to tlie catholics in January 1823, 
he urged that a fresh petition should bo pre- 
pared ; and, at the same time, Bubmitt ud a 
proposal for tlio domestic nominal ion of 
catholic prelates, which, while not infring- 
ing the liberties of the church, offered all 
reasonable security to the si ate. llis inten- 
tion to bring the catholic claims under the 
notice of parliament was, however, defeated, 
owing to the revival of the old feud between 
the catholics and Orangemen, attended by a 
recrudescence in the south-western counties 
of agrarian outrage. The government of Lord 
Wellesley, in its anxioty to steer a neutral 
course, had succeeded ' in offending both 
parties. The Dottle riot, on 14 Dec. 1822, 
when a disgraceful attack was mode on the 
viceroy, was distinctly traced to an Orange 
source, and reprobalod by Hie more respect- 
able men of the party ; it afforded O'Connell 
an opportunity to point tlie moral that loyalty 
was not the peculiar prerogat ive of one section 
or another. But something more than mere 
advico, ho foil, was needed if the peasantry 
were to he rescued from the malice of their 
enemies and the consequences of their own 
poverty andcrime. Accordingly, at, a general 
meeting of catholics on 1 2 May 1823, lie gave 
practical expression to his views by propos- 
ing that an association should then ho 
formed of such gentlomon as wished volun- 
tarily to come forward for tho purpose of 
conducting the affairs of the Irish catholics, 
tho qualification for membership being the 
payment of an annual subscription of ono 
guinea. Tlie object of tho association, he 
announced, was not to ho to forco on parlia- 
ment the annual farce, or more properly a 
triennial interlude, ofa debate outho catholic 
claims, hut to deal with practioal questions 
in a practical way. There wore, ho insisted, 
many grievances under which tho poor curl 
unprotected catholic peasant smart, od which 
would not admit, of wailiug for redress until 
the day of emancipation arrived, and which 
might very properly be made tho subject of 
separate applications to parliament and tho 
laws. 

In such fashion did tho Catholic Associa- 
tion come into existence. But tho enthusiasm 
which O’Connell’s words aroused speedily 
ovaporated, and on 31 May the meeting of 
tho association stood adjourned owing 1 0 in- 
ability to form the necessary quorum of ton, 
O’Connell was not baffled. ITe was ru- 
solved to make ‘ the people of England sou 
that catholic millions iblt a deep interest in 
the cause, and that the movement was not 
confined to those who were styled agitators.’ 
After several ineffectual efforts to get a 
meeting togethor, O’Connoll succeedod on 


4 Fob. 182 1 in expounding his plan of ‘ a ca 
tliohc vent.’ In offect it amounted simply 
to this — tlmt, in addition to members paynu, 
an annual subscription of a guinea, and the 
clergy, who wero members ex officio, any 
ono who paid a penny a month, or one shilling 
hi the year, was, by virtue of that payment” 
a member of the association. It was not lone 
before the usefulness of the new organisa- 
tion was generally recognised. The rant 
which in the first week of its collection 
amounted only to 8/., reached in the last week 
of t ho year the sum of 1,082/. It never, it i$ 
true, reached at any time the dimensions that 
O’Connell anticipated, but it did more than 
over ho dreamed of. It called a nation into 
exist oneo, It infused a spirit of hope into the 
peasantry. It made them feci their import- 
ance, and gave an interest to the proceedingsof 
tho association which thoy had never Wore 
possessed. IL wns, so to speak, the first 
si op in their political education ; the first 
Stop out of servitude into nationality. The 
clergy, too, after a brief period of hesitation, 
throw themselves heart and bouI into the 
movomont; and, with tlioir assistance, a 
branch of tho association was established in 
almost ovory parish in Ireland. To O’Connell 
personally, although he modestly disclaimed 
tho honour of having originated the scheme, 
tho bucccbs of tho undortoking was rightly 
ascribed. ITitliorto ho liad been only one of 
thoir loaders, but the establishment of the 
rent lifted him in tlie imagination, of his 
countrymen into a unique position. Wher- 
ever ho wen I on circuit, he met with an 

and banquet s mot him at! oveiy turn, life 
full his power, and did all he could to 
augment it; hut liis objoct was entirely 
patriotic and unselfish. 

Government, which at first had regarded 
tho association wilh languid interest, was 
claimed when it saw the dimensions it was 
assuming. Early in November 1824 a report 
that O’Connell, at, a mooting of the associa- 
tion, had darkly hinted at the necessity there 
might, bo for a new Bol ivar to arise in defence 
of Irish liberty, was reunrdod as sufficient 
grounds for prosecuting him on a charge of 
directly inciting to robollion. The prosecu- 
tion, liowovor, broke down, owing to the 
rofusal of tho newspaper reporters to produce 
thoir notes or to swear to the accuracy of 
their roport, and the grand jury accordingly 
ignored tho bill. _ Alluding to his prosecution 
at t ho noxt mooting of the association, O'Con- 
nell indignantly disclaimed the construction 
that had boon placed on. liis words. The 
notion of arraying a barefooted, turbulent, 
undisciplined peasantry against the mar- 
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shaUect troops of the empire he scouted as 
only worthy of a doting driveller. But the 
failure to convict him did not prevent govern- 
ment from taking immediate steps to suppress 
the association, and on 10 Feb. 1825 a hill lor 
that purpose was introduced into parliament 
by Goulburn. The association lost no time 
in petitioning against it, and a deputation, 
which O’Connell reluctantly joined, pro- 
ceeded to London io strengthen the hands 
of the opposition. Parliament, however, re- 
fused to hear counsel in support of the peti- 
tion, and in due time the bill became law. 
But O’ConneH'a visit to London wus pro- 
ductive of important political results j for, 
besides bringing him into closer relations 
with the leaders of the whig party, it was 
the means of reviving a discussion on the 
catholic claims in parliament, with the 
result that on 28 Feb. leave was given to 
introduce a relief bill. More than this, it 
enabled him, as awitneso before committees 
of both houses appointed to inquire into the 
state of Ireland, to expound his views on 
such subjects as 1 ithes, education, the Orange 
socioties, the condition of the peasantry, the 
electoral franchise, the endowment of the 
clergy, and the administration of justice. 
His behaviour as a witness— his modesty, 
reasonableness, and willingness to conciliate 
—extorted admiration even from his oppo- 
nents. 

The preparation of the Catliolio Relief Bill 
was naturally a subject of profound iuterest 
to him ; and there is good reason to believe 
that he was not merely considted as to its 
main provisions, but had actually a hand in 
the drafting of it, though his indiscretion 
in announcing the fact offended his whig 
friends, and elicited a denial from Sir Francis 
Burdett. “With equal indiscretion he caused 
a premature statement of the contents of the 
bill to be published in the Dublin news- 
papers. His tacit approbation of the pro- 
posal to accompany the measure with two 
supplementary bills, subsequently known as 
1 the wings,’ for endowing the catliolio clergy 
and disfranchising the forty-shilling free- 
holders, was fiercely denounced by Lawless 
in Ireland and in England by Oobbott. 
Before the second reading of the bill he paid 
a hurried vibit to Dublin. On 14 April he 
addressed a large aggregate meeting, But 
nothing was saia about 1 the wings j ’ and it 
seems to have been agreed to leave the 
matter entirely to the discretion of parlia- 
ment. On 10 May the bill passed the House 
of Commons; hut a week later it was re- 
jected by the lords, in consequence of the 
violent opposition of tho Duke of York. 
O’Connell returned to Ii eland on 1 June, 


and was greeted with a great public demon- 
stration, A few days later be addressed an 
aggregate meeting m Anne Street Chapel. 
Overlooking an attempt — the first of several 
— on the part of Lawless to pass a resolution 
censuring the conduct of the delegates in as- 
souting to ‘the wings,' he announced, amid 
wild applause, hw intention to set on foot anew 
catholic association. Hespeedilyredeemedhis 
promise, and early in July the new associa- 
tion started into existence, Disclaiming any 
intention to ngitatefor tho redress of griev- 
ances, it professed to be simply a society to 
which Christians of all denominations paying 
an annual subscription of 1/. were admissible, 
‘ fertile purposes of public and private charity, 
and such other purposes as are not prohibited 
by the said statute of the Cth Geo. IV, c. 4.’ 
As for the catholic rent — which was really 
the mainspring of the whole agitation, but 
which it was no longer possible to connect 
with the association — O’Connell declared his 
intention to take the management of it upon 
himself. 

Meanwhile the opposition to the principle 
involved in ‘ the wings ’ gained ground 
rapidly, and O’Connell, while Btill retaining 
his opinion as to the advisability of raising 
the franchise, yielded to the general opinion, 
and declared himself in favour of their 


abandonment. His declaration afforded uni- 
versal satisfaction, and greatly added to his 
popularity. In the autumn he was specially 
briefed to attend the courts at Antrim in 
the celebrated O’Hara case, Newry, Galway, 
and Wexford. Everywhere bis appearance 
was the signal for great popular demonstra- 
tions. His uncle Maurice died at the be- 
ginning of the year, leaving him the bulk of 
liis property, estimated at about 1,OOOZ. a 
year ; and in September 1826 he took posses- 
sion of Darrynune. This addition to his in- 
come was welcome to him ; for, habitually 
extravagant and careless in money matters, 
he was already embarrassed by debt. 

By the close of the year the machinery 
of the new agitation was in full operation. 
Provincial meetings, at nearly all of which 
O’OounoH was present, were held at Limerick, 
Cork, Carlow, Ballinasloe, and elsewhere. 
On 10 Jan. 1820 the ffrot of the 1 fourteen 


days’ meetings’ began in Dublin; and, in 
older to emphasise his adoption of the * anti- 
wings ’ policy, O’Connell moved a resolu- 
tion deprecating ‘the introduction into par- 
liament of any measure tending to restrict 
the elective franchise, or interfering with 
the discipline or independence of the catholic 
church m Ireland.’ He was shortly to be- 
come convinced of the wisdom of his policy. 
In June 1826, during the general election, 
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Yilliers Stuart, afterwards Lord Stuart of 
the Decies, was returned for 00 . Waterford, 
in opposition to Lord George Beresford. 
Hitherto the county had boon regarded as 
tho property of the Beresfords ; but under 
the influence of the new organisation, and 
with the assistance of O’Connell, it broke 
away from its ullegianco, The defuat of 
Beresford was the work of the despised 
forty-shilling frooholders, and their example 
was followed elsewhere — in Monaghan, 
Louth, and W ost meal h. O'Connell, who was 
ast onished at the extraordinary independence 
•which their conduct revealed, took imme- 
diate steps for their protection. Towards 
tho end of August he founded his ‘ order of 
Liberators ■ whonce his title of ‘ the Libe- 
rator ’ — to which every man who had per 
formed one roal act of sorvico to Ireland was 
entitled t o belong. The objaeL of the society 
was to conciliate Irishmen of all classes nnd 
creeds ; to prevent feuds and riot s at lairs ; 
to discountenance secret societies ; to pro- 
tect all persons possessed of the lrnncuisu, 
especially tho forty-shilling freeholders, from 
vindictive proceedings ; and to promote tho 
acquisition of that franchise and its duo 
registry. In order to ronder the now organi- 
sation effective, local committees wore formod 
and a new fund started, called tho ‘Hew 
Catholic Rent,’ to bo devoted to the dofonco 
of the forty-shilling freeholders by buying 
up outstanding judgments and procuring tho 
foreclosure of mortgages against landlords 
who acted in an arbitrary fashion. 

The accession of Canning to power in April 
1827 seemed to oiler a moru impartial syst eni 
of government than had liithorlo prevailed ; 
and O’Connell, to whom good government was 
of greater importance than any nuinbor of 
acts of parliament, consented to suspend his 
agitation in order not to embarrass govern- 
ment. But liis hopes of administrative reform 
were doomed to disappointment. The ‘ old 
warriors,’ Manners, Suurin, and Gregory, still 
retained tlioir former position and inllucnco 
in tho government; and whatever prospect of 
gradual change thoro might have boon was 
dashed by the premature death of Canning, 
nnd tho accession of "Wellington to power, 
in January 1828. Of necossily, llio catholic 
agitation immediately recommenced j but 
O’Connell, who governed his policy by the 
necessities of the raomont, was willing to 
givo tho new administration a fair trial — 
tho more so as the views of ths MarquiB of 
Anglesey [see Pa out, IIenky Wir.niAM, first 
Maimittis of ANCiLEHiir], who had accepted 
the post of lord-lieutenant, wero suspected to 
have undergone an alteration in favour of tho 
catholics. Affairs were thus iu a stats of 



OEUAin ahd Vnsur] as president of thsboard 
of trade rendered a new election for eo Claw 
necussn ry. Fit zgorald was a popular candi 
date, and his return was regarded as inevi! 
table. But at the eleventh hour it was smr- 
posted to 0 Connell that lie should persoii&lfv 
contest the constituency, although it J 
generally assumed that lie was legally de- 
barred as a catholic from sitting in oarliamoni- 
He himself believed that in the absence of 
any direct, prohibition in the Act of Union 
no legal obstacle could prevent a duly elected 
catholic from taking his seat. After some 
hesitation he consented to stand, and on 
24 June ho published his address to the 
electors of Olaro. The announcement of his 
resolve Croat od an extraordinary sensation- 
and money for electoral purposes flowed in 
from all quarters. Tlio oleotion took place 
at tho boginning of July. On the flfthday 
of tho poll Fitzgerald withdrew, and O’Con- 
noll was returned by tbo sboriff as M.P. 
for Olaro. In approhonbion of a riot, the 
lord-lioulonant had massed a considerable 
milit ary force in the neighbourhood of Ennis ; 
but the election passed off without any dis- 
order. Tho result was hailed with a greet 
outburst of ontliuHidsm. The week after die 
election tho ront rose to 2,70 if. Liberal 
clubs sprang up iu evory locality; and it 
was ovident lliat tho country was under- 
going a grant political revolution. Anglesey 
was not blind to thoso signs of the tones; 
and though, ns ho declared, he hated the 
idoa of ‘ truckling to the overhearing catholic 
demagogues,’ ho insisted that the only way 
to pacify tho country wns to concede eman- 
cipation, and transfur tho agitation to the 
liouso of Commons. Parliament rose on 
28 .J uly, and rolievod government from the 
necessity of an immediate docision. 

On his return to Dublin O’Connell, allud- 
ing to Peel’s amendment, of the criminal 
law, announced his intention of taking an 
early opporl unity to briug the question of a 
general reform of tho law boforo parliament, 
adding that, in this respect, ho was hut a 
humble disciplo of the immortal Benthun. 
His romatk dvowfrom Bentham a cordial 
loll or of recognition, which was the begin- 
ning of an interesting and intimate corre- 
epoudonoo. Meanwhile Wellington and Peel 
were anxiously seeking a solution of the 
catholic quostion. Neither of them was 
satislind with Anglesey’s administration. 
Matters, liowovor, took a more serious turn in 
August, in oonsoquonco of a speeoh by George 
Dawson, Peol’s brotlior-in-law and M.P, to * 
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Deny, tending in the direction of a conces- 
sion of the catholic claims. Coming from so 
staunch a supporter of Protestant ascendency, 
and a man so intimately connected -with 20 - 
Tarnment, his speech — which was generally 
but wrongly supposed to he ‘ inspired ' — 
created a sensation. The Orangemen were 
frantic at what they regarded as their betrayal 
by government ; and Brunswick dubs started 
everywhere into existence. Early in October 
Wellington waited on the Icing, and found 
him anxious to encourage the formation of 
these clubs, and to take advantage of the 
feeling of hostility to the catholics they 
aroused to dissolve parliament. Neither 
Wellington nor Peel was prepared for so 
hazardous an experiment, though at one time 
both seriously thought of suppressing O’Con- 
nell's association. On 16 Nov. Welling- 
ton proposed to concede to the catholics the 
right to sit in parliament. But the king was 
strongly averse to the concession, ana the 
matter was still under consideration when 
the Marquis of Anglesey indiscreetly tried 
to force the hands of Ins colleagues. His 
conduct gave great offence, and he waB re- 
called in January 1829. 

Before parliament reassembled on 6 Fob. 
it had been determined to suppress the as- 
sociation, to disfranchise the forty-shilling 
freeholders, to repeal the law against tran- 
suhstantiation, and to admit the catholics to 
parliament. The intention of the ministry 
was kept a profound secret; and in Ire- 
land, where the removal of Anglesey was 
interpreted as an unequivocal sign of their 
determination to stick to their guns, active 
preparations were mado for a renewal of the 
struggle. At a meeting of tho association 
on 6 Feb. O’Connell, previous to his depar- 
ture to London, announced his intention of 
keeping the agitation alive until religious 
liberty was conceded. The moment the laws 
that oppressed the oatholics were repealed 
the association would cease to exist. But 
the long-continued struggle for religious 
liberty had, he declared, general ed an otten- 
tion to national interests that would survive 
emancipation. When that day dawned catho- 
lics and protestants, forgetting their ancient 
feud, would unite to procure tho repeal of that 
odious and abominable measure, the uniou. 

O'Connell arrived in London on 10 Feb. 
He had been delayed by an accident to his 
carriage near Shrewsbury, and all along the 
road, particularly at Coventry, he had been 
greeted with cries of ‘ No popery 1 ’ and ‘Down 
with O’Connell !’ In consoquenceofthespeech 
from the throne advising a rovision of the 
laws ‘ which impose civil disabilities on his 
majesty’s catholicsuhjectB, 'he wrote the same 


day advising the dissolution of the association, 
which accordingly met for the last time on 
12 Feb. For some time, however, he made 
no attempt to take his seat, owing partly to 
the fact that a petition had boon lodged 
against his return, which was not decided 
in his favour until 6 March ; partly also from 
a desire not to obstruct tho progress of the 
long-expected measure of relief, which had 
by that time entered on its first stage. 
Writing to Sugrue on 6 March, he pro- 
nounced Peel’s bill for emancipation to be 
•good — very good; frank, direct, complete.’ 
The only really objectionable feature about 
it lay in the supplementary measure dis- 
franchising the forty-shilling freeholders, and 
to this he offered an immediate and strenuous 
resistance. But he failed to enlist tho sym- 
pathy of the whigs, and on 18 April the bill 
received the royal assent. Meanwhile in 
Ireland tho prospect of relief had been hailed 
with feelings of intense joy, and in gratitude 
to O'Connell a national testimonial was 
Btarted, which reached very respectable 
dimensions. Tho original intention was to 
purchase him an estate; but when he an- 
nounced his intention to abandon his profes- 
sion in order to dovote himself entirely to his 
parliamentary duties, the scheme devoloped 
into an annual tribute, which in some years 
rose to more than 16,0001. On 16 May he 
presented himself at the bar of the House of 
Commons, and, declining to take the oath 
of supremacy tendered him, he was ordered 
by the speaker to withdraw. On the motion 
of Brougham that he should be hoard in 
explanation of his refusal, he three days 
later addressed the house from the bar. His 
speech made a groat impression, not so much 
from the arguments he employed as by the 
readiness with which he adapted himself to 
the tone and tomper of his audience. His 
claim to sit was, However, rejected by 190 
to 110, and a now writ was ordered to issue 
for Clare. Though greatly disappointed, he 
was sanguine of re-election. Before leaving 
London he published an address to the elec- 
tors of Clare, which from ihe frequency of 
tho phrase ‘ Send me to parliament, and I 
will, &o., was ironically styled the ‘address 
of the hundred promises.’ 

He returned to Ireland on 2 June, and 
on the following day he addressed a large 
and enthusiastic meeting in Clarendon Street 
Chapel. Five thousand pounds were imme- 
diately voted to defray his election expenses, 
and a week later he set out for Ennis. His 
journey throughNaas, Kildare, Maryborough, 
Neiiagn, and Limerick resembled a triumphal 
progress. Owing to the necessity of recon- 
structing a fresh registry on the new 101. 
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franchise, several weeks elapsed bofo.ro tlm 
election took place, and in the meantime he 
■was busily engaged in canvassing tho con- 
stituency. On 80 July he was returned 
unopposed. Soon afterwards ho applied for 
silk, and was refused. 

If O’Connell had ever deluded himsolf 
■with the expectation that emancipation would 
put an end to religious dissension in Ireland, 
he was speedily disabused of the idea. The 
act had hardly become law when tho old 
feuds between the Orangemen an d ribbnumen 
broko out afresh. 1 You are awaro,’ O'Connell 
wrote to the Knight of Kerry in September, 
‘(hat the decided countenance given to tho 
Orange faction prevents emancipation from 
coming into play. There is moro of unjust 
and unnatural virulence towards tho catholics 
in the presont administration than existed 
boforo the passing of the Emancipation Bill ’ 
(FirzoiTnioK, Gonesp. i. 10 1). To sectarian 
jealousy was added a revival of agrarian out- 
rage in Tipperary and the borders of Cork and 
Limerick. In eo. Cork it was insisted that 
there was a regular conspiracy, known as tho 
‘ Donoraile Conspiracy,' on foot to murder tho 
landlords of the district. A number of per- 
sons were indicted, and in Octobor a special 
commission, presided over by Baron Peune- 
fathor, sat at Corkto try them. Tho trial had 
begun, and one unfortunate prisoner had 
already been found guilty and sentenced to 
death, when O’Connell, who had been sum- 
moned post-haste from Davrynane, ontorod 
tho court. Under his cross-examination tho 
principal witnesses for the crown broko down, 
and tho remaining prison nrs were discharged. 
O’Connell’s victory ovor tho solicitor-gene- 
ral, Doghorly, was one of his greatest 
forensic triumphs, and added greatly to his 
fame. 

He was now at. the height of his popu- 
larity. lie had long been the dominant 
factor in Irish political life. In England 
his utterances attracted as much attention 
as those of the prims minister himsolf, while 
his agitation of the catholic quostion had 
made his name familiaT in countries which 
usually paid no attention to English politics, 
Bub his enemies woro not sparing xn their 
denunciations of him. Writing at this 
poriod with special referenco to tho ‘Times,’ 
to whom his epithot ‘the venal lady of tho 
Strand’ had given mortal offence, and which 
subsequently published throe hundred load- 
ing articles against him, lio said: ‘I do not 
remember any period of my life in whioh so 
much and such varied pains were taken to 
oalumniato me j and I really think there nover 
was any poriod of that life in whioh tho pro- 
text for abusing mu was so trivial.’ 


111“ activity, however, was coaseless Tk 
now year (iSSCl) opened with a serfes * 
puhho letters, in which he gave expression 
to lus views on such current political tonk- 
as the repent of l ho union, pavliamentaw 
reform, tho abolition of slavery, the amen/ 
merit of the law of libel, and the repeal of tie 
sub-letting act,, most of which have sinco 
received tho sanction of the legislator. 
Shortly before leaving Dublin for London 
ho eslablished a ‘ parliamentary intellirron™ 
office 'at 20 Stephen Street, wlftch served the 
additional purpose of a centre of agitation 
lie took his seat on t ho first day of the session 



9 Eeh., ‘ fast looming tho tone and temper of 
tho House, and in awook or so you will 
find mo a constant speaker. T will soon bo 
struggling to bring forward Irish business' 
(il>. l. 198). TIo kopt his promise in bothre- 
spocts ; and though his speeches were, with 
the except ion of one on the st aloof Irelimdon 
28 March and another on (lie Loneraile con- 
spiracy on 12 May, of no great length, they 
woro numerous and varied. He Bpoke with- 
out premeditation, naturally, and without 
any affectation of oratorical display. He 
never entirely overcame the prejudices of his 
audience, but tho tendency to snub him gave 
way gradually under the impreseionofthester- 
ling good sonso of his arguments, and hB Boon 
ostahiishod a reputation os one of the most 
useful momherB of t ho house. Ilis exertions 
woro not conilnod to the House of Commons, 
and Hunt and tho radical reformers found in 
him an ardont and valuable ally. He re- 
turned to Ireland for tho Easter reoess, and 
on 0 April ho ostahiishod a ‘ Society of the 
Friends of Ireland, ’ tho object of which was 
to oblil orate ancient animosities and prepare 
tho way for tho repeal of tho union. After a 
short-lived oxislonce the society was sup- 
pressed by proclamation. Owing to an at- 
tempt to increase the revenue by assimi- 
lating tho st amp duties of Ireland to those of 
England, whioh was resented asunfair to the 
poorer country, O'Uonnoll in J line sanctioned 
a proposal for a run on tho Bank of Ireland 
for gold. Ilis (lotion was brought under the 
notice of parliament. In replying, he dis- 
claimed any intention of defending his oon- 
duetto thehouBO. ' 1 have,’ he said, ‘given 
my advica to my countrymen, and whenever 
I feel it nooossary l shall continue to do so, 
careless whether it pleases or displeases this 
house or any mad person out of it ’(24 June), 
Tho stamp duties woro abandoned, and with 
then! tho retaliatory proposal. 

George IY died on 28 June 1880, and on 
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04 July parliament was dissolved. At the 
jrenerai election O’Connell was returned for 
yVftterford, Fesubsequently retired toDarry- 
nane, whence he issued in rapid succession 
letter after letter to the people of Ireland on 
parliamentary reform, the French revolution, 
the political crisis in Belgium, and the repeal 
of the union. Returning in October to Dub- 
lin by way of Cork, Kanturk, Youghal, and 
"Waterford, where he was received with cus- 
tomary enthusiasm, he started an .‘Anti- 
Union Association, or Society for Legislative 
Belief.’ The society was at once proclaimed 
hy the chief secretary, Sir Ilenry (afterwards 
Lord) Hardinge, whom O’Donnell forthwith 
assailed in language so insulting as to pro voice 
a challenge. O’Connell explained that liis 
words were addressed to Hardinge in his offi- 
cialcapacity, and declined to givefurther satis- 
faction. He was subsequently taunted in par- 
liament for his cowardice, but he refused to 
vindicate himself, and his conduct did much 
to discourage the practice of duelling among 
public men. Two days after the suppression 
of the ‘Anti-Union Association’ he founded 
a society called the ‘Irish Volunteers for the 
Repaal of theTJnion,’ "When this in turn was 
suppressed he started a series of ‘ public 
breakfasts,’ at which he and his friends dranlc 
coffoe and talked politics once a week, and 
which served as a rallying centre for the 
advocates of repeal during his attendance on 
parliament. In November the whigs came 
into office under Earl Grey. On IS Dec. 
O’Connell returned to Ireland, and received 
an ovation, which contrasted strangely with 
the chilling reception awarded to the once 
popular lord-lieutenant, the Marquis of An- 
glesey. 

Like most politicians, .Anglesey had de- 
luded himself with the idea that the con- 
cession of emancipation would put an end to 
agitation in Ireland. After making a futile 
effort to induce O'Connell to support his ad- 
ministration, offering, it is said, to make him 
a judge, or ‘ anything, in fact, if he would 
give up agitation,’ he determined to try con- 
clusions with the arch-agitator himself, nis 
first step was to suppress the ‘ public break- 
fasts.’ O’Connell thereupon established ‘a 
general association for Ireland to prevent 
illegal meetings and protect the sacred right 
of petitioning.' When this likewise was pro- 
clamed, he constituted himself an association, 
and invited his friends to meet him at dinner 
at Hayes’s tavern. The farce came to on end 
at last. On 10 Jan. 1831 he was arrested 
on a police warrant, charging him with con- 
spiring to violate and evade the proclama- 
tions, and was compelled to enter into re- 
cognisances to appear when Galled upon for 


trial. When the news of his arrest became 
known, Dublin was thrown into a state of 
wild oxcitoment, ‘I never,’ wrote an on- 
looker, ‘witnessed anything so turbulent and 
angry as the populace was in Dublin this day, 
not even in the height of ’98 ’ (ib, i. 246). 
O'Connell, however, acted with admirable 
discretion, and averted what might have 

E roved a serious riot. The indictment against 
im contained thirty-one counts. Totho first 

visions of the’ Act 10 Geo. iv~ -‘tie worse 
than Algerine Act’ — ho at first demurred ; 
to the remaining seventeen, charging him 
with fraud und duplicity againht the govern- 
ment, he pleaded not guilty. Subsequently 
he was allowed to withdraw his demurrers 
and substitute pleas of not guilty to all the 
counts, on condition that in case of con- 
viction no arrest of judgment should be 
moved, So far os the Irish government wns 
concerned, there was no intention to com- 
promise the prosecution; but the influence 
of the English reformers, who were anxious 
to secure his supporL at the general election, 
prevailed, and the prosecution wus quietly 
dropped. 

To O’Oonnoll parliamentary reform was 
the first and necessary step to repeal. ‘ Let 
no one,’ he wrote at thib time in a letter 
to the people of Ireland, ‘ deceive yon and 
say that I am abandoning my principles of 
anti-unionism. It is false. Iam decidedly 
of opinion that the repeal of the union is the 
only means by which Irish prosperity and 
Irish frpedom can he secured. . .But it 
is only in a reformed parliament that the 
question can he properly, coolly, and dispas- 
sionately discussed/ At the same time he 
never neglected an opportunity of remedying 
those practical abuses connected with the 
government of Ireland of which ho had long 
complained. When the administration of 
the Marquis of Anglesey had become pecu- 
liarly objectionable to him, he accepted the 
assurances of Lords Ebrington and Duncan- 
non of a change of system, and agreed for a 
time to suspend his agitation of repeal. He 
was granted a patent of precedence at the bar, 
and, had he cared to compromise his inde- 
pendence, he might have become attorney- 
general for Ireland. 

The promise of a change of system proved 
delusive, and Anglesey remained at his 
post, The state of the country was at 
this timd deplorable. The signs of poverty 
were everywhere visible. In Cork, in three 
parishes alone, there were twenty-seven 
thousand paupers. To add to the genoral 
misery, Ireland was for the first time visited 
in the spring hy the cholera. Under the cir- 
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cumstances it -was not surprising that resist - 
nnoe to tithes, often attonded with bloodshed, 
spread with alarming rapidity. . At the Cork 
springassizes O’Connell was specially rotainod 
in an important ease of Keamoy v. Sarsflcld, 
and during his absence a bill was introduced 
by Stanley, afterwards Earl of Derby, to en- 
force the recovery of tithe aiToars. The mea- 
sure, as O’Connell predicted, proved worse 
than nsoless, and towards the end of the ses- 
sion tho composition of tithes was inado uni- 
versal and compulsory. When in London 
in May, be spoke at considerable length on 
the Reform Bill ; and in committoo ha was 
indofatigablo, Lhcmgh he was unsuccessful in 
his efforts to obtain the restoration of tho 
elective franchise to tho forty-shilling free- 
holders. 

Returning in August to Darryuanc, lie 
renewed his agitation by moans of public 
letters addressed for the most part to tho 
National Political Union, a society lie had 
recently established in opposition to tho 
Tradon Political Union, of which Marcus 
Costello was the president. He lind now, ho 
declared, three objects in viow — lo relievo 
Ireland of the Anglesey government, to ob- 
tain the extinction of tithos,anrl to obtain tho 
tranquil and peaceable repeal of tho union. 
In regard to tithes and vesti-y rates, ho ex- 
pressed his intention novel- again voluntarily 
to pay either. On 3 Doc. tho old uureformod 
parliament, was dissolved, and at 1 ho elor.1 ions 
a repeal pledge was, by his advieo, exacted 
from all the popular candidates in Irolnud, 
of whom it is said that not lass than half 
wero nominated by him. Ilia own unsolicit ed 
return for Dublin city he regarded ns ‘per- 
haps tho greatest triumph my countrymen 
have ever given me.’ Meanwhile famine 
nnd pestilence, attonded by agrarian out- 
rage, stalked the land. So alarming, indeed, 
was Ike gonoral outlook that on J4 Jan. 
1833 O’Connell addressed a strongly worded 
lottor to Lord Dunoannon, advising special 
moans lo be taken lor tho presorvat ion of tho 
public poaoo, and, above all, tho removal of 
Anglesey and Stanley, to whose misgovoru- 
mont he mainly attributed tho distress, Tho 
speech from the throne alluded to the social 
condition of Ireland and foresliadowod a 
strong measure of cooroion. O'Connell at ig- 
matised the speech ns ‘bloody nnd brutal \ ’ 
but. oven ho never anticipated so drastic a 
measure as that which Earl Gray forthwith 
introduced into tho House of Lords. IIo at, 
onco offered it tho most, strenuous resistance 
in lik powor, Tlioro was, he declared, no 
noenssit y for so despotic a policy. ( VConuell 
natually offered to submit to banishment, for 
a year and a half if it was withdrawn, In 
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his .extremity ho reverted to his fnvourih. 
notion-Mlio O’Conuell cholera,’ as Cor^l 
of tho ‘ Evening Post ’ called it— of a dv£ 
a run on the hanks, but was fortunately dhf 
sundod by his friends from so disastrous a 
stop,. All resistance proved unavailing nnd 
thobill passed both houses by large majorities 
Meanwhile his reticence in regard to re- 
peal was severely commented upon inDublin 
St. Audoon’s parish, as usual, led the agitii' 
tion, and was powerfully supported by the 
‘Fvooman’s Journal’ aud Peargus O’Oonnor 
r q. v.] Though firmly convinced of tho use- 

ossness and oven impolicy of a prematura 
discussion, ho consented to bring the subject 
before parliament in tho following session 
IIo had long complained of the conduct of 
tho London press, particularly the ‘Times' 
and 1 Morning Chronicle,’ in wilfully misre- 
porting and suppressing his speeches in par- 
liament. Ilis public denunciation of the 
nowspapers elicited n at rong protest from the 
staff of the ‘ Tiinos,’ and a determination no 
longer to report him ; hut by freely exercis- 
ing his right to clear tho house of strangers 
1m reduced them to submission. In July 1833 
hilt uncle, Count Daniel O’Donnell [q.r.], died, 
leaving him considerable personal property 
On his return In Ireland he endeavoured] 
but without success, to enlist tho sympathy 
and support, of tho prntestants of Ulster in 
favour of the establishment of a domestic 
legislat nrc. 

. When parliament, renssembled in 1884, the 
king’s speech condemned ‘ the continuance of 
nt, tempts to oxcit e the people of Ireland to de- 
ltmudarejtcnl oftliolegislntiveunion.’ O'Oon- 
noll moved the omission nf the obnoxious 
paragraph, lmt lie wns defentod by 189 to 
83. Dislieurl enod nt. tho result, he would 
gladly luivo postponed the question of repeal 
t o.ft more propitious season. But he hod pro- 
mised to agitate tho subject, and on 29 April 
1834 Iio moved for the nppoinlment of a 
sol cel commit lee ‘to inquire into and report 
on tho means by which tho dissolution of 
tho parliament, of Ireland was effected; on 
tho effects of that measure upon Ireland, and 
on tho probable consequences of continuing 
t ho legislat ivo union hut weon both countries.’ 
Iio spolco for more than five hours, but he 
was encumbered with material, and his ex- 
cursion into history was neither interesting 
nor correct. Tie wns ably answered by 
Bpring Rice, Tho dobato contimtodfor nine 
days, and wlton the dooisiou of the house 
was taken O’Oonnoll was defeated by 528 to 
88, only ono English member voting in the 
minority, Still, he regavded the debate as 
on the whole satisfactory, ‘I repeat,' !ib 
wrote to Fitzpatrick, * that wo repealers have 
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made great moral -way in the opinion of the 
house.’ Certainly the debate seems to have 
created a more conciliatory disposition to- 
wards Ireland. Littleton on behalf of the 
Irish government went so far as to promise 
O'Connell that when the Coercion Act came 
up for renewal the political clauses in it 
should be ahanddned, if he in turn would 
promise a cessation of agitation. O’Connell 
readily consented. Unfortunately Earl Grey, 
who had not been consulted in the matter, 
insisted on the re-enactment of the measure 
in its entirety, and his colleagues eventually 
yielded to Ms wish. Believing himself to 
have been purposely misled, O’Connell made 
the whole transaction public. Dissensions in 
the cabinet wore the outcome of this incident, 
Grey resigned office, and the ministry of Lord 
Melbourne came into power (17 July 1884). 

The change of administration and the ulti- 
mate omission of the obnoxious clauses from 
the Coercion Act inspired O’Connell with the 
hope that something at last would be done 
to place the government of Ireland on a more 
impartial basis. On his return to Ireland he 
announced himself a ministerialist and a re- 
pealer. But something more than good in- 
tentions was necessary to cleanse the Augean 
stable of Castle corruption. ‘ Sou are now,’ 
O'Connell wrote to Lord Dunennnon on 
11 Oct. 1884, ‘ three months in office, and you 
have done nothing for Ireland ; you have not 
in any, even in the slightest, degree altered 
the old system. The people ore as ground 
down by Orange functionaries as ever they 
were in the most palmy days of toryism.’ 
Still, in any case, the whip were infinitely to 
be preferred to the tones, and though ht) 
affected unconcern at the announcement of 
the dismissal of Melbourne (15 Nov. 183 1) 
and the formation of an administration under 
Peel in December, he endeavoured by the 
establishment of an 1 antitory association’ to 
promote the success of the whigs at the 
general elections. Of this association, which 
met almost, every other day, O’Connell was, 
of coiu'se, the moving spirit. 

In the new parliament wliigs and tories 
were almost equal; the balance of power 
lay in O’Connell's hands. It was this state 
of affairs that, in March 1885 led to the 
famous * Lichfield House compact,' which, 
whether compact or simple understanding 
between the whigs and O’Connell, was pro- 
ductive of the greatest blessing for Ireland — 
the impartial government of Thomas Drum- 
mond [a. v.l From the first O’Connell, though 
always hankering after office, refrained from 
embarrassing the ministry in its relations 1 o 
the king by urging any recognition of his 
services. But his friendly relations with the 


ministry excited in many quarters suspicions 
which O’Connell hotly resented. "When Lord 
Alvanley asked Lord Melbourne what was 
the price paid for O’Connell’s support, O’Con- 
nell at a public meeting referred to Al- 
vanley as a ‘bloated buffoon.’ O'Connell’s 
son, Morgan, took up the cudgels in his 
father’s defence, and shots were exchanged 
on "Wimbledon Common. Later in the year 
O’Connell fell foul of Benjamin Disraeli, who 
had some time previously solicited his as- 
sistance as radical candidate for Wickham, 
but who afterwards, as conservative candi- 
date for Taunton, spoke of him as an ‘ in- 
cendiary.’ O’Connell retorted by calling 
Disraeli ‘ a disgrace to Mb species,’ and ‘ heir- 
at-law of the blasphemous thief who died 
j upon the cross.’ Failing to obtain salisfac- 
[ tion from O’Connell, Disraeli sent a chal- 
lenge to Morgan, which the latter repudiated. 
Meanwhile, owing to the valuable assistance 
which he in this session rendered to the Eng- 
lish Municipal Corporations Bill, O’Connell 
became very popular with a large section of 
the English public. Taking ad van! age of his 
popnlarity,he in the autumn visited Manches- 
ter, Newcastle, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, in 
order to stimulate agitation against the House 
of Lords owing to them refusal to concede a 
similar reform of municipal corporations to 
Ireland, and their rejection of the principle 
of appropriation contained in the church 
bill. 

After his return to Ireland he became 
involved in a more disagreeable contro- 
versy with a Mr. Raphael, who, on his re- 
commendation, had been elected M.P. for 
Carlow, but was subsequently unsoated on 
petition. Raphael had consented to pay 
O’Connell 1,0001. on nomination, and another 
1,0001. on being returned. This he did, but he 
subsequently charged O’Connell not merely 
with a breach of promisa in exacting the 
payment of the second 1,0001,, hut with mis- 
appropriating a portion of the money for his 
own benefit. O’Connell indignantly denied 
the charge ; but the papers learned of the 
j affair, and censured him for having corruptly 
sold a seat in parliament. Eventually the 
matter was brought before parliament. A 
special committee was appointed to investi- 
gate the charge, which, however, fully exone- 
rated him ftom anything like corruption. 
Speaking in his defence, O'Connell admitted 
that his influence in Ireland was too great 
for any man to possess, but urged that it was 
the natural result of the misgovemment of 
his country. The Raphael calumny was only- 
one of several charges of corruption with 
which he was assailed at the time. 

In January 1886 he addressed large audi- 
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cnees al Liverpool and Birmingham, and on 
8 March ho delivered a powerful speech in sup- 
port of the Municipal Corporations (Ireland ) 
Dill, though it may be noted in pn ssinglhat he 
was not at first hostile to Peel’s plan l’or their 
extinction. The hill was fiercely opposed by 
tho lords ; and in May, during tho height of 
the controversy, I 10 was unseated on petition 
for Dublin, hut immediately returned fo r Kil- 
kenny. The defence of his soat cost him at 
least'8, 0004, and was calculated to have cost 
the potitionersfourtimos that amount, During 
the recess hs founded a * General Association 
of Ireland ’ for the purpose of obtaining corpo- 
rate roform and a satisfactory adjustment of 
tithes. The association was supported by an 
< Irish rent,’ which in N ovember reached 0901 
a week. 

Parliament reassomhlod on 31 Jail. 1837. 
The speech from the throne recommended 
municipal reform, church reform, and poor 
laws for Ireland. Believing that. 1 ho povert y 
of Ireland was mainly duo to political causes, 
O’Oonnell dissonted from the general opinion 
of his countrymen as to tho utility of poor 
laws. But he had not, he admitted, snfiir.iont 
moral courage to resist tho demand for them 
altogether, and reluctantly consented to a 
trial of them being made. 

The subject was still under consideration 
when the death of William TV caused par- 
liament to he dissolved. O’Connoll was full 
of enllmsiasm for the young queou, and 
played a conspicuous part at her proclama- 
tion, acting as a sort of fugleman to tho 
multitude, and regulating tlioir acclama- 
tions. In supporting PouletL Thomson’s 
Factories Bill he had expressed his st rong 
dislike of any attempt on tho part of tho 
state to interfero between employer and em- 
ployed. For tho same reason he was strongly 
opposed to trades-unionism, and his denun- 
ciation of the tyranny of the trades unions 
of Dublin now almost destroyed his popu- 
larity in that city. For days lie was hoolecl 
and mobbed in the streets, and his meetings 
broken up by indignant trades-unionists. ] n 
the new parliament government had, with 
his support, a have majority of twenty-five. 
Immediately after its opening, O’Ominell 
came into collision with the houso. lie had 
long inveighed against the partisan decisions 
of committees of the Uousq of Commons. 
The fact was admitted ; but a somewhat 
unguarded statement of his, attributing gross 
perjury to the lory committees, brought 
upon him the public reprimand of the 
sponkor. Thereupon he repeated tho charge, 
and was astonished to find that tho house 
did not commit him. 

The government proved powerless to carry 
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its measures of remedial legislu^Tinlw 
the determined opposition of the lories and 
the Bouse of Lords. Consequently O’Connrft 
in tho autumn of 1838 started for Irish nl, 
jects a ; Precursor Society.’ The objects of 
the society were complete corporate reform 
in Ireland, extension of the Irish sufW 
total extinction of compulsory church stml 
port, and adequate representation of the 
country xn parliament. In explanation of the 
name he said, ‘ The Precursors may preca j“ 
justice to Ireland from the united parliT 
ment and the consequent dispensing with 
Repeal agitation, and will, shall, and must 
precede Repeal agitation if justice hs re 
fused.’ The movement was not very sue. 
cossful, and, in anticipation of the Bpesdv 
dissolution of tho Melbourne a dministr at i on 
he ou 15 April 1840 founded the Repeal 
Association. The association was modelled 
on tho linos of the old Catholic Associa- 
tion, and was composed of associates paying 
one shilling a year, and members paying R 6 

At, first i ho now organisation attracted little 
attention. But it soon appeared that O'Con- 
110 II was this time in oamoBt. ‘ My struggle 
bus begun,’ he wrote on 25 Mayl840, ‘ and I 
will terminate it only in death or Repeal.’ The 
circle of agitation gradually widened, la 
October ho addressed a largo mooting on the 
subject at Cork. Ho was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and on entering 1 110 city the people, in 
tlioir desire to do him honour, attempted to 
take tho horses from liis carriage. ‘No !No! 
No 1 ’ he exclaimed, ‘ I nover will lot men do 
the business of horses if I can help it. Don’t 
(ouch that harness, you vagabonds I lam 
trying to elevate your position, end I will 
not permit you to degrade yourselves.’ Other 
meetings followed at, Limerick, at Ennis, and 
at Kilkenny. ‘ Tho Repeal cause/ he wrote 
on 18 Nov., ‘ is progressing. Quiet and timid 
moil are joining us daily. We had before 
the bone and sinew.’ ui January 1841 Iib 
accepted an invitation to speak at Belfast, 
and, notwithstanding threats of personal 
violence, ho kept liis appointment. From 
Belfast he went, to Leeds, and from Leeds 
to Leicester. lie was heartily welcomed at 
both places. Meanwhile, in consequence of 
Ihe defeat of their budget proposals, and of 
a dived vote of want of confidence, minis- 
ters dissolved parliament in June. Despite 
tho exertions of O'Connoll, the repealers sus- 
tained a severe reverse at the general elec- 
tions. O’Conneil himself lost liis seat for 
Dublin, and had to seek refuge at Cork. On 
tho address to the spoech from the throne 
ho spoke in Rupport of the total abolition of 
the corn laws, i’arliamont rose in October. 

On 1 Nov. O’Connoll was elected lord- 
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mayor of Dublin under the new act, being 
the first catholic that had occupied the 
position since the reign of James II. Being 
Lsked how he would act in hie capacity or 
lord-mayor upon the repeal ijuestion, he re- 
plied, 1 1 pledge myself that in my capacity 
of lord-mayor no one shall be able to discover 
from my conduct what are my politics, or of 
what shade are the religious tenets I hold.’ 
He kept his promise faithfully, and was the 
means of negotiating an arrangement by 
which catholics and protestants were to hold 
the chair alternately. In his desire to act 
impartially he refrained almost entirely from 
agitating the question of repeal during his 
year of office. He was, liowevor, assiduous 
in attending to his parliamentary duties, and 
on 13 April he spoke at longth in opposition 
to the imposition of an income tax, urging 
that it was essentially a war tax, and ad- 
vising the substitution of legacy duties on 
landed property. 

Meanwhile the cause of repeal received 
considerable accession of strength by the esta- 
blishment in October 1842 of the ‘ Nation ’ 
newspaper. At the beginning of the new 
year (1843) O’Connell, now no longer lord- 
mayor, determined to devote himself en- 
tirely to the agitation of repeal. During 
the debate on the Municipal Bill he had de- 
clared that the corporate bodies would be- 
come ‘normal schools of agitation.’ As 
if to make his statement good, lie in February 
inaugurated a repeal debate in the Dublin 
Corporation. He wa3 answered by Isaac 
Butt [q. r.] The debate lasted three days, 
and O’Oonnell carried his motion by forty- 
one to fifteen. The effect was enormous. 
The agitation, which hitherto had hung fire, 
woke into full activity. The rout, which in 
February only amounted to about 800/., rose 
in May to over 2,000f, a week, and by the end 
of the year reached a grand total or 48,000f. 
The old rooms in tho Gorn Exchange were 
soon found too small for the transaction of 
the business of the association, and a new 
hall, called Conciliation llall, was built and 
opened in Octobor. On 10 March 1843 the 
fimt of the famous monster meetings was 
held at Trim. From the meeting at Trim to 
the ever memorable one on the XTill of Tara 
on 16 Aug., when it was estimated that close 
on a million persons were present, thirty- 
one monster meetings were held in different 
parts of the country, In May government 
became alarmed at the progress of the agi- 
tation, and removed O’Connell and other 
repealers from the magistracy. The conduct 
of the administration was approved by par- 
liament, and in August powers WBre granted 
for the suppression of the agitation. The 


series of meetings was to have terminated 
with one at Clontarf on Sunday, 8 Oct. 1843, 
which was to have exceeded all the rest in 
magnitude. Late in the afternoon of the 
preceding day the meeting was proclaimed, 
and all the approaches to Clontarf occupied 
by the military. The people were already 
assembling, and the action of the govern- 
ment in postponing the proclamation to the 
eleventh hour might have proved disastrous 
had it not been for O’Connell’s promptitude 
in countermanding the meeting. No event 
| in his life reflects greater credit on him than 
his action at this critical momont. 

A week later warrants were issued for his 
arrest and that of his chief colleagues on a 
charge of creating discontent and disaffection 
among the liege subjects of the queen, and 
with contriving, ‘by means of intimida- 
tion and the demonstration of great physical 
force, to procure and effect changes to he made 
in the government, laws, and constitution of 
this realm. ' Bail was accepted, and O’Oonnell 
immediately issued a manifesto calling on 
the people not 1 to be tempted to break the 
peace, but to act peaceably, quietly, and 
legally.’ The indictment, consisting of eleven 
countB and forty-three overt acts, and based 
chiefly on utterancesat public meetings, varied 
against each traverser. On 8 Nov. 1843 true 
hills were found by the grand i ury, hut the trial 
did not begin till 15 Jan. 1844. On that day 
business was suspended in Dublin. Accom- 
panied by the lord-mayor and city marshal, 
O’Connell proceeded through streets thronged 
with onlookers and sympathisers to the Four 
Courts. There was a formidable array of 
counsel on both sides, but from the first he 
insisted on being his own advocate. The 
j udges were Chief-justice Ponnefather and the 
judges Burton, Crumpton, and Perrin. There 
was not a single Roman catholic on the jury. 
After a trial which lasted twenty-five days, 
O’Connell and his fellow-conspiratora were 
pronoancod guilty in February, but sentence 
was deferred. O'Connell proceeded at once to 
London. Onhis way he was hospitably enter- 
tained at Liverpool, Manchester, Coventry, 
and Birmingham, and a great banquet was 
given in his honour at Covent Garden Theatre. 

‘ I am glad,’ he wrote to Fitzpatrick, ‘ I came 
over, not so much on account of the parlia- 
ment as of the English people. I have cer- 
tainly met with a kindness and a sympathy 
which I did not expect, but which I will 
cheerfully cultivate ’ (Fitzpatrick, Corresp. 
ii. 318). On entering the House of Com- 
mons he was received with enthusiastic cheers. 
He spoke on 23 Feb. on the state of Ireland, 
and on 11 March moved for leave to bring 
in a hill relating to Roman catholic charities 
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Judgment was delivered on 30 May. lie 
was sentenced to imprisonment for twelve 
mouths, a fine of 2,000/., and to find surofy 
to koep the peace for seven years. The 
same afternoon ho was removed to Richmond 
Bridewell. Ho was troated wil h every con- 
sideration by tho prison authorities, and al- 
lowed to reooivo lus friends, Meanwhile an 
appeal was made on a writ of error to the 
House of Lords. On 4 Sept. 1814 the lords 
reversod the judgment delivered in Ireland, 
and O’OonnoU and his follow-prisoners were 
instantly liberated. O’Connell, who had not 
expected such generous troatment from his 
political enemies, was much touched when 
the news was communioal ed to him. ‘ Eilz- 
patrick,’ he reverently oxclaiinod, 1 tliu hand 
of man is not in this. It is tho response 
given by Providence to tho prayors of the 
faithful, steadfast people of Ireland.’ Seal od 
on a car of imposing structure, ho was home 
through Dublin, amid the plaudits of the 
populace, to his house in Morriou .Square. 

But the hand of death was avon now upon 
him. * A great change,’ says the editor of 
his correspondence, ' was obsorved in O’Con- 
nell not long after he loft prison, Tho hand- 
writing is tremulous; a difficulty is often 
expressed in connecting tho letters of simple 
words. Petty vexations worried him, and 
the death of a grandchild all but orushod 
him.’ ITis wife had died on 31 Oct. 1830, 
and pecuniary embarrassment had long, ho 
wrote, boon literally killing him (il>. ii. 331). 
During his imprisonment a movement had 
originated in the north of Iroland in favour 
of federalism as opposed to simple repeal. 
The movement attracted a number of woulthy 
and influential persons in tho kingdom, and 
O’Connoll, who eagerly welcomed the pro- 
spect of uniting Irishmen of all classes and 
creeds in a demand for a domestic legisla- 
ture, however restricted its powers, wroto 
strongly in its favour. Ilis hitter wus re- 
garded as procipitato by tho extreme section 
of the repealers, who intorprotod it as a prac- 
tical abandonment of repeal. In consequence 
of thoir opposition he withdrew his oilbr of 
co-operation with the federalists, and again 
declared in favour of rnpeal pure and simple. 
Meanwhile Peel was endeavouring to grapple 
with the Irish difficulty in a bold and states- 
manlike fashion. At tho beginning of the 
session ho submitted to parliament proposals 
to increase and make permanent the grant to 
Mnvnooth College, and to found a system of 
middle-class education by the establishment 
of secular colleges at Cork, Belfast, and Gal- 
way, O’Connell strongly favoured the pro- 
gramme of government so far as it related 
to Maynooth ; hut believing, as ho eaid, that 


‘ religion ought to be the hasiTrf^flT. 
he wenL over to England expressly to om!. ’ 
the establishment of tho provincial cniE? 038 
Ilia conduct in this respoct brought h° m mf’ 
collision with Thomas Osborne Davis rn^i 
and the extrome wing of the association It 
this time the report ot the Devon commissi™, 
was atl ractmg much attention in 
and Ireland. O'Connell, who had no ff 
donco in the suggestions of the commissions™ 
for alleviating the perennial distress of tl. 
peasantry by wholesale clearances, insisted 
that nothing would give satisfaction hot 
‘ hxity of tenure’ and ‘ an absolute right of re- 
compenso for all substantial improvements’ 
Ilis criticism of the commission drew down 
upon him the vongoance of the ‘Times ’and 
a special commissioner waB sent over bv the 
newspapor in the autumn of 1845 to inves- 
tigate the eondilion of the people of Ireland! 
Thu commissioner did not spare O’Connell 
in his private position as a landlord. Oahir- 
civoon was described as a 1 congregation of 
wrutchodness,’ and his property generally as 
being in a most deplorable condition (Tima 
21 .Nov.) O’Connoll lind little difficulty in' 
mooting tho accusation ; hut the charge rni- 
taled him, and, addod to liis other troubles 
told seriously on his health. 1 

Owing to tho l'uiLure this year of the 
potato cro]>, the shadow of the great fami™ 
loainod ominously over tho land. On 17Feb. 
1843 O’Connell called the attention of the 
IIouso of Commons to the prevalence of 
famine and disease in Iroland, and moved for 
a committee to deviso means to relieve the 
distress. Q oyormnent promised relief, hut at 
tho same tirno introduced a coercion bill for 
the repression of disorder in certain counties. 
O’Connoll, wliilo not denying the existence 
of outrages on life and property, attributed 
t horn to tho cloaranco system, andinsistedthat 
tho only coercion aot that was required was 
an aot to coorco tho landlord who would not 
do his duty. The bill was rejected, owing to 
tho opposition of Disraeli, and in July Lord 
John llubsull came into power. Lora Dun- 
oannon, now Earl of Bossborough, was 
appointed lord-lie utonaut, and O’Connell, 
bolioving that justice would at last be done 
to Iroland, entered into a cordial alliance 
with the whigs. Ilis conduct was censured 
by the Young Ireland party, who shortly 
afterwards seceded from the association. 
Worn out with the struggle, he retired to 
Darrynane. But the recurrence of the potato 
famine, with all its attendant horrors, recalled 
him to activity, and lod to the suggestion of 
tho formation of a central hoard of Irish 
landlords, ‘ in which religious differences 
would never be hoard of,’ to consider the 
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situation . On 16 Nov. lie addressed a large 
meeting in Conciliation Iiall, But the sun 
of his authority was already setting. An 
attempt at reconciliation with the Young 
Ireland party ended in failure, and he sadly 
saw the country drifting into rebellion, He 
appeared in the House of Commons for the 
last time on 8 Feb. 1847 ; hut his voice, once 
so resonant, had sunk almost to a whisper. 
He appealed to the house to save his country: 
< she {a in your hands — in your power. If 
voudo not save her, she cannot save herself. 1 
His physicians recommended change of air, 
and held out hopes of speedy recovery. 
But he felt he was dying. ‘They deceive 
themselves,’ he wrote to Fitzpatrick on 
1 March, ‘ and deceive you who tell you I 
am recovering.’ Accompanied by his son 
Daniel, Dr. ililey, and nis faithful valet 
Duggan, he loft Folkestone on 22 March for 
Borne. Travelling by easy stages through 
France, where the profoundest reverence was 
paid him, he reached Genoa on 6 May. After 
lingering a few days, he died of congestion 
of the brain on Saturday, lfith. In com- 
pliance with his wish his heart was embalmed 
and taken to Dome, where it waa laid, with 
imposing solemnities, in the church of St. 
Agatha. Hie body was brought back to Ire- 
land, where it was received on 6 Aug. 1847 
with almost royal honours, and interred in 
Glnsnevin cemetery. In 1869 a round-tower, 
165 feet high, was erected to hie memory, 
and his body was removed to a crypt at its 
base. 

O’Connell had four sons and three daugh- 
ters. Morgan the second and John the third 
son are separately noticed. The eldest son, 
Maurice, M.P. for Tralee (1833-1858), died 
on 18 June 1868 ; the youngest, Daniel, M.P. 
for Tralee (1863-1863), reached a great age. 
Of the daughters, Ellen (d. 1883) married 
Christopher Fitz-Simon of Grantcullen, M.P. 
for co. Dublin ; Catherine was wife of Charles 
O’Connell, M.P. for co. Kerry : and Elizabeth 
was wife of Nicholas Joseph Ffronch, 

Notwithstanding his dislike to sit for his 
portrait, there are several portraits of O'Con- 
nell in existence — by Sir David Wilkie at 
the National Bank, Dublin ; by Hnverty in 
the London Reform Club, of which O’Con- 
nell was an original member, and in the city 
hall, Limerick : by Catterson Smith in the 
city hall, Dublin ; and by Mulvnny in the 
National Gallery of Ireland. Portraits by 
Carrick and Maclise are familiar from fre- 
quent reproduction. He sat to Duval and 
also to Haydon. But he was best known to 
his contemporaries by the political sketches 
of H. B. (John Doylo). There are statues of 
him by Hogan in tne Dublin Royal Ex- 
vou. sir. 


ohange and at Limerick ; by Foley in Dublin, 
and by Cahill in Ennis. The personal ap- 
pearance of O’Connell was remarkably pre- 
possessing. Slightly under six feet, he was 
broad in proportion. His complexion wa„> 
good, and his features, with the exception of 
his nose, which was short, were regular ; but 
it was his mouth, which was finely chiselled, 
that gave to his face its chief charm. Always 
addicted to outdoor sports, he was passion- 
ately fond of hunting on foot. Habitually 
careless in the matter of dress, he was accus- 
tomed from the commencement of his poli- 
tical career to wear nothing but of Irish 
manufacture. Almost childishly fond of 
display, he was prodigal in the exercise of 
his nospitalityj and, though his income was 
what most men would call large, he was con- 
stantly harassed by debt. At his death his 
personal property amounted to barely 1,000/. 
He was an indefatigable worker, rising gene- 
rally before seven, and seldom seeking rest 
before the small hours of the morning. He 
denied that he was originally intended for 
the church, hut, owing to hiB education, there 
was undoubtedly not a little of the cleric in 
his composition. He was fond of theology, 
and more than once posed as the public 
champion of his faith. But religion was to 
him always more than theology, and he car- 
ried with him in all his relations of life a 
consciousness of the divine presence. A 
sincere Roman catholic from choice and con- 
viction, he was tolerant of every form of 
religious belief. In general literature he 
was not particularly well read. His know- 
I ledge of history, even of his own country, 
was extremoly defective. Of a naturally 
gay and boisterous disposition, he possessed 
1 an inexhaustible fund of good humour and 
motlier-wit. He spoke his mind freely on all 
subjects, and loved and hated with equal cor- 
diality. His intemperate use of strong and 
often’ coarse epithets he defended on the 
ground that it was right to speak in the 
strongest terms consistent with truth of 
one’s friends and one's enemies. But outside 
polities he was remarkably lenient in his 
judgments j and, though intolerant of opposi- 
tion, he was absolutely free from jealousy, 
and guiekly recognised merit wherever ho 
saw it. In Ms married life he was very 
happy, and his letters to Ms wife reveal a 
tenderness and love that are at times ex- 
tremely touching. 

O'Oonnell was an able and conscientious 
lawyer. His knowledge of the Irish lan- 
I gunge and Irish nature gave him a unique 
position in criminal causes, and in uross- 
1 examination he was without a rival. But 
the intricacies and delays of the low were 
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abhorrent to liim, and lie warmly supported 
Jammy Bentliam’s sebeme of codification. 
At Darrvnane lie administered j ustice in rough 
and ready fashion, Denied the privileges and 
responsibilities of eonstrmitivostatosmanship, 
he nevertheless possessed all the elements 
that go to males a statesman, and his ap- 
preciation of the relative importance of the 
means to the end rendered him impatient 
alike of coercion and of the doctrinaire schemes 
of the Young Ireland party. The hent of his 
mind was ossontially practical. As an orator 
ha held a high, though not the highest, place 
in parliament. Gifted hy nature with a lino 
ear and a sweet sonorous voice, he spoke 
easily, unaffectedly, and fluently. He was a 
ready dehater, and was at his best when least 
prepared. But, unless strongly moved hy 
indignation, he seldom indulged in flights 
of rhetoric such as his friend Shail de- 
lighted in. Outside parliament, when ad- 
dressing an open-air meeting of his own 
countrymen, he reigned supreme, and by the 
siinplo magic of his eloquence pluyod at will 
upon the passions of Ins audience, stirring 
thorn as he pleased to indignation or to pity, 
to laughter or to tears, lie was capable of 
much exaggeration, and loved to produco 
the effects ‘ which the statement of a start- 
ling faot in an unqualified form often causes ’ 
(LliOKr). In his hands the system of agi- 
tation by mass meetings reached a perfection 
it never at tainod before or since. Knowing 
the value of order and sobriety, he gave 
every support to the temperance movement of 
Father Mathew, and he boasted, not without 
reason, that not a single act of ditordur 
marred the splendour 01 the magnificent de- 
monstration at Tara, 

His position in history is unique. Few 
men have possessed his personal influence, 
and still fewer have used commanding in- 
fluence with equal moderation. Tho statute- 
book contains little evidence of his powor, 
but bore-created national feeling in Irolaud; 
and as long as his physical vigour was 
maintainedj kept alive among his country- 
men faith in the eiflcaoy of constitutional 
agitation. 

[There is no adoqual e life of O'GonnoU. U«of 11 1 
biour.iphies have boon published by W, Eagan in 
1 847, by M, I'\ Ousack in 1872, by J. O'Rourke and 
O’JI.offoin 1870, and by J. A. Hamilton in 1888, 
In addition to the Irish and Bnglfih newspapers, 
the principal accessible sources of information 
are John O’Connell's Life and Speoclioe of his 
fathov, 1848; and his Recollections and Experi- 
ences during a Parliamentary Ooroor from 1838 
to 1848 ; Irish Monthly Mag., vols. x.-xv, ; 
Fitspatriek's Correspondence of Daniel O’Con- 
nell ; O'Neill Da tint’s Person al Recollections ; and 


the Parliamentary Debates. To these ms, C 
added for sp.-ci.il information Wvso’a 
of the Catholic Association; Di.uf anil 
spondeneo of Lord Oulehester; Howell's kL. 
Trials, _ vol. xxxi. ; Hamilton’s State of its 
Catholic Cause from tho issuing of Mr p nI . 
Circular Letter, Dublin, 1812; Memoirs' of Si! 
R. Pool ; P.irkor'B Sir Robert Peel, from 
private correspondence ; Letters and Desm#*.. 
of the Duke of Wellington ; Bowring’s Life mi 
Works of Joremy Bentham ; Torrens's Mem*! 
of Viscount Melbourne; Fitzpatrick’s Life 0 f 
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. ---- Connell, Duffy's ltf» 

of Thomas Davis, and Pour Years of Irish 
tory. Mr. W. E. H. Lccky has given a to 
impartial ostimato of his position in history ® 
his Leudors of Public Opinion in Ireland, and 
interesting ortieloa of morn or loss value w i’ll h s 
found in tho Dublin Review for 1844, Tait’s 
Edinburgh Magazine, 1848, Macmillan's Ma»a- 
ziuo, 1873, Catholic World, 1876, Nineteenth 
Century, January, 1889, by Mr. Gladstone! 

R J. 

O'CONNELL, JOHN (1810-1858), Irish 
politician, third son of Daniel O’Connell the 

* Libera Lor’ [q.v.],by his wire Mary, daughter 
of Dr. O’Coimniloi' Tralee, was born inDublin 
on 24 Doo. 1810, and was destined hy Ms 
father, whose favourite son he was, for law 
and politics. lie was oalled to ths Irish 
bar at tho King’s Inns, Dublin, and was re- 
turned to parliament forYoughal, on 16 Dec, 
1832, as a member of his lather’s ‘house- 
hold brigade.’ In 1835 an unsuccessful 
petition was pri'souied against his return 
by his opponent, T. B. Smyth (afterwards 
Irish master of tho rolls). Till 1887 he 
sat for tho same oonstituuney ; he was than 
returned unopposed for Athloneon 4 Aug.; 
on 3 July 1841 he succeeded Joseph Hume 
in the representation of Kilkenny with- 
out a contest, aud in August 1847 was re- 
turned both for Kilkenny and for Limerick, 
and elected to sit for the latter place. Dur- 
ing this period he had t akan a very active part 
as his father's lieutenant in tho repeal agi- 
tation. lie prepared various reports for the 
repeal association on ‘ Poor-law Remedies' 
in 1848, on ‘ Commercial Injustices to Ire- 
land, ’ and on the ' Fiscal Relations of the 
United Kingdom and Ireland’ in 1844, and 
also in the same year his ‘Argument for he- 
]and,’ which was separately published and 
reached a second edition in. 1847. He also 
wrote for tho ‘Nation’ his ‘Repeal Dic- 
tionary,’ sopuratoly published in 1845 ; He 
shared his father's trial in 1844, and his im- 
prisonment in Richmond gaol, where he or- 
ganised private thoairicals, and conducted a 
weekly paper for his follow-prisoners; rode in 
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his father’s triumphal car when the prisoners 
were released on the success of their appeal to 
the House of Lords, and became, during his 
father's frequent absences, the practical head 
of the repeal association in Ireland. In this 
capacity he strenuously opposed the 'Young 
ivolnud’ party, and incurred its bitter en- 
mity. Allied as he always was with the 
Roman catholic priesthood, and trained too 
in liis father’s school of constitutional agita- 
tion, he was prone to detect and vehement in 
denouncing irreligious or lawless tendencies 
in the new party. To the succession to his 
father's ‘ uncrowned kingship ' he asserted 
almost dynastic claims. The ‘ Young Ire- 
land’ party, willing to defer to the age and 
genius of the lather, revolted against such 
pretensions on the part of his youthful and 
medioore son. A hitter struggle ensued, but 
on his father’s final departure from Ireland, 
he succeeded to the control, and, on his death, 
to the titular leadership, of the association, 
which, in his hands, declined so rapidly that 
for want of funds it was dissolved on 8 June 
1818. He then appears to have made over- 
tures to the ‘Confederates’ through 'William 
Smith O’Brion [q. v.], hut speedily withdrew 
from them. ‘He wus churgcd at the moment/ 
says Dully, whoso antagonism to him seems 
to have been extreme, ‘ with being a tool of 
Lord Clarendon's to keep separate the priests 
and the “ Confederates; ” but it is possible 
that he was merely influenced by doubt and 
trepidation, for his mind was as unsteady 
as a quagmire.’ At any rate, when the ‘ Con- 
federates ’ attempted a rebellion, ho thought 
it well to retire for a time to France. 

When he returned, he openly took the 
side of the whig parly. He became a oap- 
tain of militia, reopened Conciliation Hall, 
and, until ho sold it, held meetings in the 
whig interest. Ills naino was still influen- 
tial with the massps, though over the re- 
peal members of parliament he had ceased to 
exercise any control, in spite of their elec- 
tion pledges of fidelity to him ; and, aided 
by the support, of several Roman catholic 
biskopB, he carried on for sometime a minia- 
ture agitation under the popular nickname of 
the ‘ Young Liberator.’ When the tenant 
league was projected in 1860 to start a new 
land agitation, he used his influence against 
it; and he gave great offence during the 
excitement produced by the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill by voting against the motion with 
regard to colonial policy, which led to the fall 
of Russell’s ministry in February 1861. The 
corporation of Limerick passed a resolution of 
censure on their member, and in August 1861 
he accepted the Ohiltern Hundreds to create 
& vacancy for the Earl of Arundel, who, in 


consequence of the secession of his father, the 
Duke of K crfolk, from the Roman faith, had 
resigned the family borough of Arundel on 
16 July. On 21 Dec. 1858he re-enteredparlia- 
ment as member for Clonmel ; but his position 
in the House of Commons, always insignifi- 
cant , wus now one of obscurity, in February 
1867 he quitted public life, on receiving from 
Lord Carlisle the clerkship of the Hanaper 
Office, Ireland ; and on 24 May 1868 be died 
suddenly at his house, Gowran Hill, Kings- 
town, near Dublin, wkerehe had lived for some 
years, and was buried in Glasnevin cemetery. 
He published a wordy and extravagant ‘Life 
and Speeches ’ of bis father in 1840, which 
was republished in 1854; and ‘Recollections’ 
of his own parliamentary career, a chatty 
hut unsatisfactory hook, in 1840, which was 
fiercely uttackod m the ‘Quarterly Review’ 
(Lxxxvi. 128). 

He married, on 28 March 1838, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Dr. Ryan of co. Dublin, and by 
her had eight children. 

[John O'Connell’s Works ; Fitzpatrick’s Corre- 
spondence by O'Connell; Webb’s Compendium 
of Irish Biography ; State Trials, new ser.voLv. ; 
Duffy s Four Years of Irish History and League 
of Korth and South.] J. A. H. 

O’CONNELL, Sir MAURICE 
CHARLES (1812-1879), soldier and colonial 
statesman, the eldest son of General Sir 
Maurice Charles Philip O’Connell [q. v.], was 
bom in J ami nay 1812 m Sydney, New South 
W ales. As an mfant he was token from Syd- 
ney to Ceylon, whence, in 1819, he was sent 
home to be educated, first at Dr. Pinkney's 
school at East Sheen, afterwards at the High 
School, Edinburgh. Thence he went to 
Dublin and Paris, where he was for a time a 
military student at the college of Charle- 
magne. In 1828 lie entered the army as on 
ensign in the 78rd regiment of foot. For 
three years he served in Gibraltar and Malta, 
and in 1881 went with his regiment to 
Jersey, where he acted as its adjutant till 
1836, being promoted lieutenant on 24 Jan. 
1884. In 1886 he obtained leave to raise in 
Ireland a regiment of the British legion for 
Spain, was placed on half-pay on 24 July, 
and in September, within seven weeks after 
bis marriage, embarked with the regiment, 
the 10th Munster light infantry, of which 
he had been gazetted lieutenant-colonel, to 
take service under Queen Isabella against 
Don Carlos. During nearly two years he led 
this regiment, fought several engagements 
with the Oarlists, and earned much distinc- 
tion, becoming in turn colonel and deputy 
adjutant-general of the British legion and 
general of brigade. On one ocoaBion he nar- 

3 H 2 
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rowly escaped being entrapped by a guerilla 
party. In 1837 the legion was disbanded at 
Ban Sebastian, and O’Connell returned to 
England, much disgusted with bis treatment 
by the Spaniards, but decorated with the 
orders of knight-commander of Isabella the 
Catholic, knight of San Fernando, and knight 
extraordinary of Charles III. 

On his return to England, O’Connell was 
attached to the 81st regiment, and on 22 J nno 
1888 was appointed io be captain in the 28th 
regiment, which he accompanied to New 
South Wales under the command of hisfather, 
to whom ho now became military socretury, 
When the regiment was recalled, he sold out 
and settled in New South Wales, his native 
country, devoting himself to pastoral pur- 
suits, and particularly to the breeding of 
horses, upon which he became one of the 
leading authorities in Australia, 

O'Connell stood without success as a can- 
didate for Sydney in the first legislative coun- 
cil in 1813, but in August 1848 was returned 
for Port Phillip. On 7 Nov. 1848 he retired 
from the legislature on being appointed a 
commissioner for crown lands beyond the 
settled districts of the colony in the Burnott 
district, and in 1858 he was requested to 
undertake the settlement of Port Curtis, of 
which, in January 1884, he was appointed 
government resident, as well as commissioner 
of crown lands and polico magistrate. His 
efforts wore highly successful, but at much 
personal cost to himself, and in the face of 
considerable discouragements, lie was de- 
prived of his post of resident on tho oroction 
of the Moreton Bay district into tho separate 
colony of Queensland, and his name now be- 
came identified with the political life of tho 
new colony. 

In 1850 he was nominated by Sir George 
Bowen to be a member of the first legislative 
council of Queensland, and from 21 May to 
28 Aug. was a member of the Herbert 
ministry without portfolio. In 1801 he 
became president of the council, and he con- 
tinued to hold that offico till his death. lie 
fulfilled his duties with invariable courtesy, 
dignity, and impartiality. lie is credited 
with a prominent share in the promol ion of 
primary and secondary (grammar school) 
education, and ho urged the necessity of a 
religious elomont in the school curriculum. 
His general tone of mind was very conserva- 
tive. 

Four times it fell to his lot, as president 
of the council, to administer the government 
of the colony in the interregnum botwoon 
two governors : first, from 4 Jan. to 14 Aug. 
1868, on tho departure of SirGeorgo Bowen, 
when he entertained the Duke of Edinburgh; 


secondly, from 2 Jan. to 12 Aug, 1871 iuC 
the death of Colonel Blaokall; thirdly’ fr™ 
12 Nov. 1874 to 28 Jan. 1876, after the dS 
parture of tho Marquis of Nomanby tohW 
Zealand, and again for less than a month 
1877. In 1808 lie was knighted. Ontm 
occasions O’Connell felt called upon to deft ml 
himself in his place in council. In qgyj . 
was blamed outside for his action in dis- 
solving parliament when acting as governor 
tho opposition alleging that he liad been in- 
duced by privato reasons to pl ay into the 
hands oi the ministry. Again, m 1876, stric- 
tures were passed on his presence at a dim.?, 
to celebrate the centenary of the ‘ LibeiatorV 
birth, where the toast of the pope was per- 
mitted to take precedence of that of the 
queen, but be explained that he had nopre- 
vious knowledge that this would happen 
and expressed his opinion that Roman catho- 
lics wore ill-advised to adopt the course in 
question, ne was himself a member of the 
church of England. 

O’Connell died on 23 March 1879, and was 
awarded a public funeral. lie lmd for soms 
yoavs depended only on his official income, 
having boon obliged to part with the last 
portion of Mb ostntes in 1867. His widow 
was left penniloss, and the Queensland par- 
liament voted hor an annual pension. In 
1878 tho legislative council had presented 
him with his bust, whioh now stands in the 
council chamber. lie was provincial grand 
master of tho froomasons of the Irish con- 
stitution, and was also colonel-commandant 
of the Queensland volunteers. 

( I’Coimoll married, in Jorsey, on 28 July 
1835, Elisa Emmelino, daughter of Colonel 
Philip lo Goyt of the 63rd regiment, He died 
childioss. 


[Queensland Courier of 24 Marsh, in an artiole 
largely derived 'from Sir Mnuriooandhis family,’ 
Aimy Lists; Queensland Parliamentary De- 
bates.] 0. A. H. 


O’CONNELL, Sib MAURICE 
CHARLES PHILIP (d. 1848), lieutenant- 
general, was son of Charles Philip O’Connell, 
a younger son of John O’Connell of Bnllina- 
bloun. A tall, strapping, penniless lad, the 
son of a younger son, he appears, like otkers 
of his relatives, to havo been dependent on 
the bounty of his kinsman, Count Daniel 
O'Oonnoli [q. v.], of the Irish brigade. He 
was at first ml, ended for the Roman catholic 
priesthood. 1 lie has beon hero two or three 
years on one of Dr. Connell’s bursaries, and 
now declines tho church, ’the count writes of 
him from Paris in 1784 (Mbs. O'Cohbbii, 
Last Colonel of the Irish Brigade, h, 84V 
The lad wished to study physio. In 1785 
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tie count writes quite jubilantly : ' Charles 
Philip’s son is provided for. I have sent him 
down to his cofledge. I have properly rigged 
iim out, and given him ten guineas to de- 
fray his journey and first expenses, and have 
mentioned him to his superiors, who are all 
my friends ’ (#.) Presumably this was a 
military college, In 1792 he was serving as 
a captain in the French emigrants with the 
Duke of Brunswick on the i’rench frontier. 
■When the Irish brigade was taken into Bri- 
tish pay he was appointed captain in Count 
Daniel O’Connell's regiment, the 4th regi- 
ment of the Irish brigade, from 1 Oct. 1794, 
and served with it in the West Indies until 
it was broken up and he was put on half-pay. 
He obtained a company in the 1st West 
India regiment on 12 May 1800, and served 
with it at St. Lucia, and was afterwards 
brigade-major at Surinam until tbe colony 
was given up at the pence of Amiens. In May 
1803 he was detached with five companies to 
Grenada, and went thence with the whole of 
bisregimentto Dominica. He commanded the 
light company and a party of the 46th when 
a much superior French force attacked Le 
Roseau, but were defeated, on 22 Feb. 1805. 
He was made brevet major on 1 June 1805, 
and appointed brigade-major in Dominica, 
and alterwards major in the old 5th West 
India regiment, lie received the thanks of 
the House of Assembly, and was presented 
by it with a sword of the value of one 
hundred guineas. He also was presented 
with a valuable sword by tbe Patriotic So- 
ciety at Lloyd's. On 15 Oct. 1808 he was 
appointed major in the 73rd foot, of which 
he became lieutenant-colonel on 4 May 1809. 
He landed in Sydney that year with the 1st 
battalion 73rd, bringing with him a com- 
mission to act os lieutenant-governor of New 
South Wales and its dependencies. He re- 
mained there until 1814, when the battalion 
was ordered to Ceylon. He commanded it 
during the war in Kandy in 1815. He re- 
tired on half-pay on the return home of the 
legiment. He became a major-general on 
22 July 1830, was knighted and made K.C.H. 
in 1884, became a lieutenant-general 9 Nov. 
1841, and was appointed colonel 80tk foot 
m 1844. He returned to New South Wales 
in 1838 as major-general commanding the 
forces, which post he held until relieved by 
Major-general Wynyard. He administered 
the government from 12 July to 2 Aug. 
1846. Thenceforth, although he remained 
in the colony and was very popular, he took 
no active part in public affairs. He died at 
Sydney on 25 May 1848. 

Soon after liis first arrival in Sydney 
O’Connell married MaryPutland,tke wiflowod 


daughter of the deposed governor Bligh [see 
Blish, WiLLiisi], by whom he had two 
sons and one daughter. The elder son was 
the well-known Australian statesman, Sir 
Maurice Charles O’Connell [q. v.l Lady 
O’Connell died in 1804. 

[Mrs. O’Connell's Last Colonel of the Irish 
Brigade, vol. ii. ; Army Lists ; Ellis's Hist, 
let West Indian Regiment ; Cannon's HUt. 
Records of Brit. Army, 40th and 73rd Regiments; 
Gent. Mag, 1848, pt. ii. p. 643; Heaton’s Diet. 
Australian Biography ] H. M. C. 

O’CONNELL, MORGAN (1804-1885). 
politician, second son of Daniel O'Oonnell 
(1776-1847) [q. v.l, was born at 80 Merrion 
Square, Dublin, 81 Oct. 1804. In 1819 
General Devereux came to Dublin to enlist 
military, aid for Bolivia. He succeeded in 
embodying the Irish South American legion, 
and O'Connell was one of the officers who 
purchased a commission in it. The enter- 
prise was mismanaged ; there was no com- 
missariat organisation on board the ships, 
and a part of the force died on the voyage. 
The remainder were disembarked on the 
Spanish main at Santa Margarita, where 
many deaths took place from starvation. A 
portion of the expedition, under Feargus 
O’Connor, effected a junction with Bolivar, 
and to the energy of these allies the repub- 
lican successes were chiefly due. O’Connell 
returned to Ireland after a few years, but 
only again to seek foreign service in the 
Austrian army. 

On 19 Dec. 1832 he entered parliament in 
the liberal interest, as one of the members 
for Meath, and continued to represent that 
constituency till January 1840, when he 
was appointed first assistant-registrar of 
deeds for Ireland, at a salary of 1,2007. a 
year, a place which beheld till 1868. In poli- 
tics he was never in perfect accord with his 
father, and his retirement from parliament 
was probably caused by his inability to 
accept the repeal movement. During his 
parliamentary career he fought a duel with 
William, second boron Alvanley, a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the army, at Chalk Farm, 
on 4 May 1835. A challenge had been sent 
by Alvanley to O'Connell’s father, who, in 
accordance with a vow lie had made after 
shooting D’Esterre, declined the meeting. 
Morgan thereupon took up the challenge. 
Two shots each were exchanged, but no one 
was hurt, . He afterwards, in December 
1835, received a challenge from Benjamin 
Disraeli, in consequence of an attack made 
on Disraeli by Morgan’s father, Morgan 
declined to meet Disraeli. Moreon O’Connell 
died at 12 St. Stephen's Green, Dublin, 20 Jan. 
1885, and was buriod in Glasnevin cemetery 
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on 23 Jan, lie married, on. 2S July 1810, in 1785, tv as complete in 1819; but, unfottq. 
Kate Mary, youngest dung liter of Michael nately , he had a difference with Dr, Q'Rear- 
Balfe of South Park, co. Roscommon. don as to the method of publication, left Lie 

[Ilitchman’s Public Life ol the Earl of Beacons- house, and carried the manuscript, and many 
field, 1881, pp. 47-55 ; Qreville’s Memoirs, 1874, others which he had collected, to the housi 
iii. 266-7; Times, 6 May 1836 p. 4, 31 Doc. of his brother Patrick at Came, This brother 
1836 p. 6, and 22, 23, 24 Jan. 1888 ; Freeman's died in 1824, and as the lexicographer h a ,j 
Journal, 21 Jan. 1885 p. 6, 21 Jan p, 8 , Burke's been able to lind no moans of publication 
landed Gentry, 18 4, i. 79; cf. art. O’Connit.i,, ho sent his nephew, Anthony O’Connell e! 
Daniul. the ‘ Liberator. 1 ] G. C. D. Daniel O'Connell, the ‘ Liberator’ fq. v.l 0 f 

O’CONNELL, MOllITZ, Baboit O’Oon- Tralee, at tho time of the assizes, hopmg 'tlm t 
bull (1740 P-18-J0), Austrian otlicer, son of the great politician, who was an orator in 
O'Connell of Tarmon, co. Kerry, and his Irish as well as in English, would aid the 
wife, the sister of Murty Oge O’Sullivan publication of the work. O’Connell declined 
Beare (‘ Murty Oge ’ of Fronde), was born wheroupon Anthony O'Connell pledged the 
about 1740, and christened Murty (recta Muir- manuscript in Tralee. Eugene O'Cuny 
choartoch), which ho subsequently changed [q. v.j made efforts to recover it, but it be- 
to Moritz, as hotter suited to Gorman or- uame the property of James IIardiman[q.T,1 
thography. lie was cousin and the life- who sold it and other Irish manuscripts to 
long Inend of Daniel, count O'Uoimell [q, v.j t hu Bntish Museum. O’Connell’s manuscript 
The young kinsmen went to the continent lexicon, which is of much philological value 
togethor in 1702, and eorvud tlio last two is numbered Egerton 83, and is much con- 
campaigns of the seven j oars' war on oppo- suited by editors of Irish texts. It consists 
site sides, Murty ns an Austrian ollicor in of 330 leaves, and is writLcu in English cliarac- 
Marshal Daun’s regiment of horse. lie at- tors. Htandish II. O’Grady Iibb pointed out 
traded tho notico of tho Empress Maria that the infixed pronoun in Irish, of wliicli the 
Theresa, who soon transferred him from his discovery has sometimes been attributed to 
military duties t o the imperial chamberlain’s J. 0. Zouss ( Orammatiaa Celtiea, bk. ii. c, iv,), 
department. Ho held the office of imperial is clearly uoticcd and explained under tbs nr- 
chauiberluin for fifty-nine years, under tho tides ‘rom,’‘ron,’‘roa,’ ‘rot,’ by Peter O'Con- 
Emperors Josopli, Leopold, and Francis, nail, Throe later manuscript copies of this 
O’Connell’s lottorsin tho second decuda of tliB dictionary exist : ono in tho British Museum 
present century bhow that by that time ho had (Egerton 84 and 85), made by John O’Dono- 
been created a baron, and attained tho rank van [q. v.l ; ono in Trinity College, Dublin 
of general in the Austrian army. Ho had (II. 6. 26. 26), copied from O’Donovun's 
married and had a daughter, as much trouble copy ; and one in the ltoyal Irish Academy, 
appears to liavo been token to establish tho copiedfromtlie Trinity College copy. Eugene 
‘ sixteen quarterings ’ required to qualify lior O’Ourry and liis brother Malaoki both re- 
for an appointment about tho imperial court, coivod instruction from O’Connell, and be 
O’Oonnell died in Vienna, early in 1830, in was oflon a guest at their father's house at 
liis ninoty-second yenr, leaving his property Diuialia, co. Ularo, which is about ten miles 
to a kinsman, Geofiray O’Oonnoll of Cork, from Carne. 


. [Information and letters to Count Daniol 
O’Connsll in Mrs. O’ConnolTs last Colonol of 
the Irish Brigade, Loudon, 1892 ; Ann. Bog. 
1831, Appendix to Ckronwlo, pp. 26 1-6.] 

II. M. 0. 

O’OONNELL, PETER (1 74 0-1 820), Irish 
lexicographer, was born in 1740 at Carno, co. 
Clara. Ilo became a schoolmaster, and gave 
liis spare time to the study of Irish manu- 
scripts and to the preparation of an Irish dic- 
tionary. Ho was, of course, thoroughly versed 
in the spokon language, and bocamo deeply 
learned in the oldor literary forms. Ilo tra- 
velled about Ireland, and paid a long visit to 
Charles O’Conor (1710 - 1791) [q. v.l at Belana- 
gare. In 3 812 a Dr. O’Reardon of Limerick, 
who cared for Irish studies, gave Mm a home 
in his house and helped him in every way, 
O’Connell’s ‘ Dictionary,’ which he had begun 


[O'Ourry’s manuscript Catalogue of Irish 
Manuscripts in British Museum; Hardimau’s 
manusoript note in Egerton 83 in Brit Mm., 
3. II. O'Grndy’H Catalogue of Irish Manuscripts 
in tho British M usoum ; Egorlou 83.] N. M. 

O’CONNOR. [Soe also O’Oosob.] 

O'OONNOR, AEDI1 (i i . 1007), king of 
Connaught, called by Irish historians 1 an gbe 
bliearnaigh’ (‘of the clipped spear’), wesson of 
Tncllig an oich gliill [soe O’Cohjtob, Gathai], 
and first appears in the chronicles in 1038, 
wlion he slow Maoleachlaiim,lord ofOreamb- 
thaine, in revenge for the death of his father 
and brothor by the hand of that chief. Tie 
O’Rourkes contended with him for the king- 
ship of Connaught, and in 1039 be defeated 
them and slow their chief, Ponnehadb 
the red ; but in 1044 they inflicted a still 
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more severe defeat on him, and he was 
again defeated by a lesser chief, O'Mael- 
doraigh, in 1051. He had beiore held as a 
prisoner Amhalghaidh O’Flaherty, king of 
West Connaught, whom he blinded m this 
year, and secured himself from his foes of 
gast Connaught at Inis Creamha, on the 
east side of Loch Orbsen, He thence made 
an expedition against the Conmaicne, a tribe 
situated near Slieve Formaeile, co. Roscom- 
mon, and an expedition into Clare, when he 
cut down the tiee of assembly of the O'Briens 
at Moyre, then called Aenach Maighe Ad hair. 
He again plundered the Conmaicne in 1052, 
and Clare in 1054 and 1059, when he re- 
ceived the submission of the chief of the 
O’Briens. In 1001 he is first mentioned by 
his cognomen, no explanation of which is 
given in the best known chronicles. He 
sacked Cenncoradh, O'Brien’s fortress on the 
Shannon, and burnt the neighbouring town 
of Kdlaloe. Solitary trout in wells or 
isolated pools are still regarded with vene- 
ration by the Irish in remote parts, and iu 
1001 O’Brien had two salmon in the well 
of Cenncoradh, which, by way of insult, 
O'Connor caught and ate. "While he was 
on the Shannon, O’Flaherty attacked and 
destroyed his stronghold on Loch Orbsen; 
but when O'Connor returned he routed the 
O’Flahertya, slew their chief, and carried his 
head to itathcroglian in Roscommon. In 
the next year he defeated the Clan Coscraigh, 
a tribe settled to the east of Galway Bay. 
In 1003 Ardgar MacLochlainn, lung of 
Ailech, invaded Connaught, and both O'Con- 
nor and his rival O’Rourke were obliged to 
give him hobtages and admit his supremacy. 
O'Connor had hidden his treasure and jewels 
in the cave of Aille in the parish of Agha- 
gower, co. Mayo ; hut his old enemies, the 
Conmaicne, slew the guard and sacked the 
cave; but in 1065 he defeated them and their 
allies, the IJi Maine, under Tadhg O'Kelly, 
at Clonfert,and killed O’Kelly's sons and 
grandson some time after the battle. He soon 
after defeated and slew Duarcan O’Heolusa, 
chief of Muinter Eoluis, oo. Leitrim. In 
1000 he was concerned in the murder of the 
heir of Q’Muiregain, chief of Teffia, co. "West- 
meath, a connection by marriage of his own, 
and it was perhaps in consequence of this 
outrage that he was attaoked in 1007 by 
Derrnot, son of Maelnambo, king of Leinster, 
and by the O’Briens. He had some success 
at first, and slew O'Connor Kerry; but in a 
battle near Oranmore, oo. Galway, in which 
he was attaoked by O'Rourke, he and many 
of his followers were slain. In a verse 
whieh preserves the date he is called ‘ri 
Connacht,’ king of Connaught, and he was 


undoubtedly the heir to that kingship, but 
exercised its rights without dispute for a 
very short part of his life, and never seems 
to have received the formal submission of 
all Connaught. Hehad five sons — iMurchadh, 
slam in 1070 ; Roderic or Ruaidhn [q. v.1 
* na soighe buidh,’ or 1 of the yellow hound; 
who became king of Connaught, and died in 
11 IS; Catlial ; Tadhg, slam in 1002 by Aedh 
O’Fiaherly ; Aedh, who had two sons, Cathal 
and Tadhg — and one daughter, Aoibhean, 
who married O'iUuiregam, and died in 1006, 

[Annals Rioghochta Bireann, ed. O'Donuvau, 
vol. ii. ; (jentulogies, Tribes, and Customs of 
Hy Fiaohrach, ed. O’Donov.in, Dublin, 1844; 
Tribes and Customs of Hy-Many, ed O’Do- 
novan, Dublin, 1843 ; A Chorugraphical De- 
scription of West or H-Iar Connaught, by 
Eoderic O'Flaherty, ed. Sardinian, Dublin, 
1846.] N. M. 

O’CONITOR, ARTHUR (1763-1862), 
Irish rebel, was born on 4 July 1763 at 
Mitohelstown, co. Cork, of a well-to-do pro- 
testant family. Hue father, Roger Connor, 
was a large landed proprietor. His mother 
was Anne, daughter ol" Robert Longfield, 
M.P. (1688-1705), and Bister of Richard 
Longfield, created Viscount Longueville m 
1800. Roger O’Connor [q. v.] was his brother. 
Arthur, alter attending schools near Lismore 
and at CastlelyonB, entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1779, as a fellow-commoner, under 
the name of Connor, and graduated B.A. in 
1782. In Michaelmas term 1788 he 'was 
oalled to the Irish bar, but never attempted 
to practise. In 1791 his uncle, Richard 
Longfioldj afterwards Lord Longueville, 
whose heir he was, procured him a seat in 
the Irish parliament ns member for Philips- 
town. The French revolution had turned 
O'Connor into a republican. In parliament 
he manifested very liberal sontiments, and 
strongly supported the catholics. He de- 
clared that his views were well known to his 
uncle, and were not resented by him. After 
an eloquent speech in the house on 4 May 
1796, in which he strongly supported thio 
catholic claims, he resigned hiB seat. It is 
improbably said that Pitt was so impressed 
by O’Connor’s oration that he offered him 
an important government post (ALumor, 
United Irishmen, ii. 283). 

In 1796 O’Connor joined the ‘United Irish- 
men,’ but took no oath, end, with Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, formed the first 1 Leinster 
Directory. In February 1797 he was ar- 
rested on a charge of seditious libel, and was 
imprisoned for six months in Dublin Castle. 
On his release* he became chief editor of the 
newly started ‘Press,’ the organ of the 
United. Irishmen, and he was appointed one 
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of the executive of the United Irishmen, hut 
resigned in 1798. Going to England, he was 
arrested at Margate with the Rev. James 
O’Ooigly, John Binus [q. v.], and others. In 
May he was brought to trial at Maidstone for 
high treason, and many notable leaders of the 
English opposition, including Fox, Sheridan, 
Erskine, Moira; and the Duke of Norfolk, 
appeared as witnesses in his favour. He 
was acquitted, but was at once roarrostod on 
another charge. An abortive attempt was 
made to rescue him, and the Earl of l'hanet 
and an abettor were imprisoned for the ex- 
ploit. Hie well-known connection with the 
‘ Press ’ rendered him very obnoxious to the 
English government, and it was established 
that he had negotiated with Hoche on the 
French frontier. lie was consequently kept 
in prison with other state prisoners. lie 
consented during 1799 to give the govern- 
ment information of tlio nature and extent 
of the Irish conspiracy, without implicating 

E ersons ; and he gave import ant evidence in 
is examination before the House of Lords. 
O’Connur and his fellow-prisoners, how- 
ever, strongly protested against 1 he published 
report of this examination, and denied its 
aocuraoy. They were therefore not reloased, 
but were despatched to Fort George in Scot- 
land in April 1799. On his way thither 
he distributed among his fellow-prisoners a 
curious poem, which has been often re- 
printed. It bears two senses, and may be 
read by taking the lines alternately either 
as a loyal or disloyal effusion. In J line 1803 
he was liberated and sent to France. 

O’Oonnor on his arrival in France hod 
interviews with Bonaparte, and was troatod 
as an accredited agent of the Irish revolu- 
tionists during Emmet’s rebellion. Though 
Napoleon disliked O’Connor’s blunt manner 
and straightforwardness, he appointed him 
on 29 Fob. 1804 a genoral of division, chiefly, 
it appears, because O’Connor had lost his 
property in Ireland, lie was uovev em- 
ployed in active service, and 1 was the only 
superior officer in France who had not been 
decorated with the cross of the Legion of 
Honour’ (JReniiniicenacs of an Emigrant 
Milesian, bv Andrew O'lleilly, i. 219). Ho 
married in 1807 filiza de Goudorcet, the only 
daughter of the philosopher, and in 1808 
bought some property at Bignon which had 
belonged to Mirabeau. For the rest of his 
life he took little part in public affairs be- 
yond editing a paper of advanced religious 
opinions — 1 Journal de la Liberty Itoligieuse ’ 
— and publishing a few hooks. He became 
a naturalised Frenchman in 1818, and died 
at Bignon on 25 April 1852, 

O’Connor, unlike the Emmets and Lord 


Edward Fitzgerald, was little of TnTuT 
siast. He was ill-tempered, cynical 
linrsMy critiealof others. Hefrequently’£_ 
relied with his associates, and on one ok* 
sion was challenged by Thomas Addis Em 
met [q. v.T, whose memory he slandered in hil 
w ° rl L°A ‘Monopoly.’ He disliked McNcvm 
and William Lawless, who reciprocated h« 
enmity ; and in his later years was furionslv 
opposed to O’Connell and the priests Hi 
early sympathies with the catholics were 
inspired by his political views, Though of 
a very suspicious and churlish disposition 
his ability was notable, cb Mb writm™ am) 
speeches testify, * 

Ilia published works are: 1. ‘The Mea- 
sures of a Ministry to pievent a Revolution 
are the certain Means of bringing it on Mm 
‘A Stoic,’ Cork, 1704. 2. ‘Speech on ’the 
Catholie Question, May 4th,’ 8vo, 1795 

3. ‘ Lottcr to the Earl of Carlisle,’ 8vo, 179o! 

4. ‘Address to the Free Electors of the 
County of Antrim,’ 8vo, 1796. 6. Another 
address to the same, 8vo, 1707, 6. ‘State 
of Ireland,’ 8vo, 1798. 7. ‘ Letter to Lord 
Oastlomigh from Prison,’ 8vo, 1798. 8. ‘Let- 
tor to Lord Camden,’ 8vo, 1798. 9. ‘Etat 
actuol do la Grande Bretagne,’ 8vo, 1804 (an 
English version appearing also). 30. ‘Letter 
to General Lafayotte,’ 8vo, 1831. 11. ‘Mono- 
poly the Cause of all Evil, 8vo, 1848 ; trans- 
lated as ‘LeMonopolecause de tousles Maux,’ 
3 vols. 8vo, 1849-50. With Arugo,ho edited 
‘The Works of Condorcet,’ 12 vols. 1847-8. 

[Biographic Cl Anirnlo, xxxviii. 461-4 ; Webb's 
Compendium of Irish Biography, pp. 383-4; 
Madden's United Irishman, 2nd ser. li, 289— 
321 ; Byrne's Memoirs, lii. 11-12; Biographical 
Anecdotes of tho Founders of the laio Irish 
Rebellion, by n Utmdid Observer, 1/90, pp. 38- 
43 ; Lceky’s Hist, of Ireland in tho Eighteenth 
Contury, vols ili. iv. ; Publio Characters of all 
Nations, 1823, iii. 41-42; Ann. Beg 1796; 
Miioi'o'h Info of Lord Kdwnvd Fitzgerald; Bingr. 
Diet, of Living Authors, 1816 ; Fitzpatrick's So- 
crot Sorvioe undur Pitt; Brit, Mub, Oat,; au- 
thorities citod in tout.] D. J. 0'D. 


O’CONNOR, BERNARD (16B6 P-1098), 
physician aud historian. [See Connor,] 

O'CONNOR, BRIAN or BERNARD 
(1490 P- 1500 P), more properly known as 
Brian O’Conor Falx, captain of Offaly, eldest 
son of Caliir O’Conor Faly, succeeded to the 
lordship of Offaly on the death of his father 
in 1511. The importance of the clan, of which 
he was chief, dates from the dooline of the 
English authority in Ireland at the beginning 
of the fifteenth cent ury . By the beginning of 
the sixteenth century the O’Oonors had sne- 
oeedod in oxlending their dominion over the 
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Irish westward as far as the Shannon, while 
the extent of their power in the direction of 
the English Pale may be estimated from 
the fact that the inhabitants of Meath con- 
sented to pay them a yearly tribute or black- 
rent of 800/., and those of Kildare 20/., in 
order to secure i mm unity from their attacks. 
In 1620, when the Earl of Surrey was ap- 
pointed lord lieutenant, Brian 0’Oonor was 
at the height of his power. Being allied to 
the houBe of Kildare he was naturally op- 
posed to Henry’s project of governing Ireland 
independently of that noble family, and in 
.Tune 1621 he j oined with O’More and O'Carrol 
in an attack on the Pale. Surrey at once re- 
taliated by ravaging his territory and captur- 
ing his stronghold, Monasteroris. O’Conor 
for some time refused to listen to peace on 
any terms, hut he eventually submitted, and 
his castle of Monasteroris was restored to him. 
On the departure of Surrey things reverted 
to their old condition. During the detention 
of Gerald Fitzgerald, ninth earl of Kildare 
[a. v.], in England in 1628, the vice-deputy, 
Richard Nugent, Beventh Laron Delvin fq. v. J, 
made an unwise attempt to withhold from 
him his customary black-rents out of Meath. 
O'Conorresented the attempt, and having in- 
veigled the vice-deputy to the borders of 
Offaly, on pretence of parleying with lum, 
he took him prisoner on 12 May, and flatly 
refused to surrender him until his demands 
were conceded. The Earl of Ossory made 
an unsuccessful effort to procure his release by 
intriguing with O'Oonor's brother Oahir, and 
Delvin remained a prisoner till early in the 
following year. In consequence of secret in- 
structions from the Earl of Kildare, who re- 
pined at his detention in England, O'Gonor 
m the autumn invaded the Pale, hut shortly 
after the earl’s restoration he was pardoned. 

WhenKildare's son, ‘Silken Thomas’ [sea 
Fuzodbald, Thomas, Lord Oefaly, tenth 
Eabl op Kildare], took up arms in 1634 to 
avenge hie father’s supposed death, O’Oonor 
was one of his staunchest allies; and it was 
from O’Oonor's castle that he addressed his 
fatal offer of submission to Lord Leonard 
Grey. Through the treachery of Ills brother 
Cahir, O’Conor was compelled to submit to 
Skeffington in August 1686, and he gave 
pledges for the payment of a fine of eight 
hundred head of cattle. He revenged himself 
by expelling Oahir from Offaly, but more than 
a year elapsed without any attempt on his 

S art to redeem his pledges. Accordingly in 
lay 1637 Grey invaded his country, and, 
having forced him to fly, appointed Oahir 
lord of Offaly in his stead. For a time 
O'Gonor found shelter with his kinsman 
O'Carrol j but when O’Oorrol was in turn 
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compelled to submit, he came to Grey on a 
safe-conduct, and promised, if he was re- 
stored, not merely to forbear his black-rents, 
but also ‘to yelde out of his countne a 
certen sum yerely to His Grace.’ Grey 
was unable to grant his request, hut lie 
allowed him to redeem his son, who was one 
of his pledges, for three hundred marks. 
Though ‘ more lyker a begger then he that 
ever was a captayn or ruler of a contre,’ 
‘ goyng from on to another of hys olde fryndei 
to have mete and drynke,’ O’Conor was not 
subdued, With the assistance of his secret 
friends he invaded Offaly at the beginning 
of October ‘ with a great number of horsemen, 
gallowglassea, and kerns,’ and forcibly ex- 
pelled his brother. Grey at once marched 
against him, but, in consequence of recent 
floods, was for some time unable to enter 
Offaly. In N ovember the rain subsided ; hut 
O'Conor had already escaped into O’Doync's 
country, and thence into Ely O’Carrol. After 
destroying an immense quantity of corn and 
robbing the abbey of Killeigh, Grey returned 
to Dublin. O’Conor offered to submit, and a 
safe-conduct was sent him : but he had by 
that time come to ternm with his brother 
Cahir, and, at his suggestion, retiacted his 
submission. Once more Grey invaded Offaly, 
but he yielded to O'Conor’e solicitation for 
a parley ; and on 2 March 1688 O’Oonor made 
full and complete submission, promising for 
the future to behave as a loyal subject, to pay 
a yearly rent of three shillings and fourpence 
per plowlond to the crown, to renounce the 
pope, and to abstain from levying black-rents 
m the Pale. Four days later he renewed his 
submission before thB council in Dublin, and 
referred a request that he might be created 
aron of Offaly, that such lands as he pos- 
sessed ‘ per partitionem, more patrie,’ might 
he confirmed to him and his heirs, and that 
his brother and other landowners in Offaly 
might he placed on the same footing. He 
was pardoned, but his requests were appa- 
rently ignored. 

For some time he remained quiet, but in 
1640 he was implicated in a plot for the re- 
storation by force of Gerald Fitzgerald, the 
young heir to the earldom of Kildare, and in 
April and May frequently invaded the Pale. 
Lord Justice Brereton retaliated byplunder- 
ing Offaly, but owing to the menacing alti- 
tude of O’Donnell and O’Neill^ he accepted 
O’Conor’B offer to abide by his indentures, 
and ooncluded peace with him. O’Conor's 
conduct had greatly exasperated Ilenry, and 
order was sent for his extirpation, but peocs 
had been concluded before the order arrived ; 
and when St. Leger shortly afterwards as- 
sumed the reins of government, O’Conor re- 
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newed Ms submission so humbly that the 
deputy suggested the advisability of conced- 
ing his requosts and making him baron, of 
Ollaly. Henry yielded, to St. Legur's sugges- 
tion, but nothing further apparently came of 
the proposal; though O’Conor and his brother 
Calnr had meanwhile, on 16 Aug. 1641, con- 
sented to submit tlieir differences to arbitra- 
tion. So long as St. Leger remained in Ire- 
land O’Conor kept the peace, paying his rent 
regularly; but during his absence somo slight 
disturbances occurred on t ho borders of the 
Pale, which the council sarcastically ascribed 
to ‘your lordshipes olde frondo Oochnnor.’ 
St. Leger attributed the insinuation to the 
malice of tho chancellor, Sir John Alen, and in 
Hay 1646 mootad the propriety of rewarding 
O’Oonor'a loyaltybycroatmg him a viscount. 
The proposal was sanctioned by the privy 
council, but it was not carried into affect, 
though, at St. Legor’s recommondation, a 
grant of land was made to him in tho 
vicinity of Dublin, together with the use of 
a house in St. Patrick's Close whonaver 
ho visited tlio city. Put whether it was 
that he was discontented at tho indiffer- 
ence of the government, or thought that 
tho accession of Edward VT presented a 
favourable opportunity to recover his old 
authority, he, in tho siuumor of 1647, joiuod 
with O'Moni in an attack on the Palo, nomi- 
nally in behalf of the exiled houso of Iuldore. 
St. Leger at once invaded Offaly, which he 
burnt and pliuulored ns for us the hill of 
Croglian, but 1 without rooeiving either 
battle or submission’ from O’Oouor. No 
sooner, however, had ho retired (linnO'Moru 
and O'Conor’s son Kory emerged from their 
hiding-places, burnt tno town and monas- 
tery of Atliy, ravaged the borders of tho 
Pale, ancl slew many persons, both English 
and Irish. St. Leger thereupon invaded 
Offaly a second time, and, remaining tliora 
for Alteon days, burnt and destroyed what- 
ever had escaped in former raids. DesorLud 
by their followers, O’Oonor and O’Moro Hod 
acrosB the Shannon into Connaught. Tlioy 
returned about tho beginning of 1648 with 
a considerable body of wild kerns, but so 
cowed, were their urraghts and tribesmen 
that none dared even afford them food or 
protection. Nevertheless, O’Oonor managed 
to keep up a determined guerilla warfare, 
and it was not till winter brought him face 
to face with starvation that he was induced 
to submit, his life being promised him in. 
order to induce O’More to follow his ex- 
ample. lie was sout to England and incar- 
cerated in the Tower, lie managed to 
escape early iu 1662, but was rocaptured on 
the borders af Scotland. 11 b was afterwards 


released by Queen Mary, at the intension 
of lus dty>g Kor Margaret. lie returned ,” 
Ireland in 1664 with the Earl of Kil,W 
but was shortly afterwards rearresM S 
imprisoned in Dublin Castle, where' aX 
renlly ho died about 1560. M 

By his wifo Mary, daughter of 
Fitzgerald, ninth mud of Kildare, 0'S 
had apparently nine sons and two daughters 
several of whom played considerable parts in’ 
the history of the times, viz.: Cormae 
who, aft or .in adventurous career in Ireland’ 
escaped to Scotland in 1560, and thence to 
Prance in 1651, where he remained till 1660 
returning in that year to Scotland. Her* 
t itrned to Ireland in 1664, under the assumed 
name of Killeduff, and was for some tune 
protected by tho Earl of Desmond; bat 
being prooluimod a traitor, he again fled to 
Scotland. At tho intercession of the Burl 
of Argyll lie was pardoned in 15G6. He 
ruturnod tn Ireland, and disappoam from 
history in 1573. Donough, the second son 
was delivered to Clroy in 1638 ns hostage 
for his father's loyalty ; but, being released, 
ho took part in the rebellion of 1647. In 
1648 he was pressed for foreign service, He 
returned to Ireland, but being involved in 
ail insurrection of the O’Conors in 1667 he 
was proclaimed a traitor and was killeiin 
the following year, not without suspicion of 
treachery, by Owny MacIIugli O'Dempsey 
Oalvach, the third son, after a long career as 
a rebel, was killed in action in October 1684. 

Camai, or CriAiaus O’Connoe or O’Ooxbe 
Fazst, otherwise known os Don Oabios 
(1640-1690), a younger son, born about 1640, 
was l.akou when quite a oliild to Scotland. He 
accompanied D’Oysolto France in 16B0, and 
appealed to Throckmorton to intercede for his 
pardon and rest oration. By Throckmorton's 
advice ho attached himsolf as a spy to the 
train of Mary Queen of Scots. In 156S he 
obtained a grant of Oosllo Broekland and 
other lands iu Offaly. lie was implicated in 
tho rebollion of Jnmus Eitzmaurice and the 
Earl of Desmond, and placed himsalf outside 
the palo of mercy by liis barbarous murder 
of Captain Henry Maokworlh in 1682. He 
avoided capture, and subsequently escaped 
in a pinnaco to Scotland, and thenee, dis- 

f uised as a sailor, on a Scottish vessel to 
pain. He joined tho army of invasion 
under Parma in tho Netherlands, and after 
the dofoal of the Armada returned to Spain, 
where he was dubbed Don Carlos (a foot 
which has led to his being mistaken for the 
unfortunate prince of Spain of that same) 
and granted a pension of thirty crowns a 
month. He corresponded at intervals with 
Hugh O’Neill, earl of Tyrone) and ends®* 
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vowed to remove the had effects of Tyrone’s 
conduct in surrendering Philip's letter. He 
embarked at Lisbon with his mother, wife, 
and children in November 1696, on board the 
Spanish armada destined for the invasion of 
Ireland, but the vessel — the Sonday — in 
■which he sailed was wrecked, and he himself 
drowned. 

[State Papers, Hen. VIII (printed) ; Ware's 
Annales Rerum Hibern. ; Oal. State Papers, 
Elia. (Ireland and Foreign); Cal. OivrewMSS.; 
Annals of the Four Masters; Cal. Fiants, 
Hen. VIII, Ed. VI, Mary, Eliz, , Irish Genea- 
logies in Harl. MS. 1426.] E. D. 

O’CONNOR, OALVAOH (1684-1066), 
Irish commander, eldest son of Sir Hugh 
O’Conor Don and his wife Dorothy, daugh- 
ter of Tadhg Buidk O’Conor Roe, was horn 
in 1581. He lived in the castle of Knocka- 
laghta, co. Roscommon, and in 1016 married 
Mary, daughter of Sir Theobald Burke, and 
granddaughter of the famous sea-roving 
chieftainess of North-west Connaught, Grains 
Ttrimnl [see O’Mai.luy, Gbaob], On his 
father’s death in 1682 he went to live in the 
castle of Bnllintober, co. Mayo, He was a 
candidate for the representation of Ros- 
common in the parliament of 1C13, but was 
defeated by Sir John King. In 1641 it was 
rumoured (Deposition of E. Hollywoll) that 
he was to he made king of Connaught, and 
his castle of Ballintohor was the centre of 
the confederate party. In June 1042 Lord 
Eanelagh attacked him outside Ballintohor 
and routed his army, but did not capture 
the castle. He was specially excepted from 
pardon in the act of parliament as to Ireland 
ul 1662, and died in 1066, leaving two sons, 
Hugh and Charles. His widow, as a trans- 
planted person, obtained, at Athlone on 
8 June 1666, a decree granting her seven 
hundred acres out of about six thousand. 

The son, Hugh O’Oonitob (1617-1609), 
succeeded his father as chief in 1666. In 

1641 he was appointed colonel in the Irish 
army, and at the siege of Castlecoote in 

1642 was captured by Sir Charles Ooote. 
He wns examined in Dublin before Sir Robert 
Meredith, and described the origin of the 
rising in Connaught in 1 641, and stated that 
he and Sir Lucas Dillon had been appointed 
to ask Lord Clanvicarde to take the command 
of the army in Connaught. He was falsely 
acoused of having murdered oue Hugh 
Cumoghan, servant of Major Ormsby, but 
was not tried, and, after detention for a year, | 
obtained his liberty, and in July 1662 was 
one of the Irish officers who entered into 
articles of surrender with the president of 
Connaught, In 1068 he was acquitted of 
the charge of murder, and went abroad and | 


served as a captain in the Duke of Glouces- 
ter's regiment, After the Restoration he 
applied to be reinstated in his castle of Bal- 
lintober, co. Mayo, and an estate of ten 
thousand acres. He died in 1660, before his 
claim had been decided. He married Isabella 
Burke, and left a son Hugh, to whom, on 
4 Aug. 1677, the commissioners of claims 
adjudged eleven hundred acres out of ten 
thousand which his father possessed before 
he took up arms for the king. 

[Borlase’s Hist, of Irish Rebellion ; Calendar 
of Oarow Papers, Ireland, 1603-24; O'Conor 
Don’s O’Conors of Connaught, Dublin, 1891.1 

N.M. 

O'CONNOR, OATHAL (d. 1010), king 
of Connaught, was son of Concbobhor, from 
whom the Ui Oonchobhair or O'Connors of 
Connaught take their name, and was grand- 
son of Tadhg, tenth in descent from Muir- 
eadhach Muileathan. From Muireadhach 
the O’Connors take their tribe-name of Sil 
or race of Muireadhaigh, and through him 
they are descended from Eoclmidh Muigh- 
mheadhoin, king of Ireland in the fourth cen- 
tury. Several of the clan claimed to be kings 
of Ireland, but no one later than this remote 
ancestor had any genuine title to the chief 
kingship of Ireland. The O’Rourkes shared 
with the O'Connors the alternate sovereignty 
of Connaught till about the middle of the 
eleventh century. Oatlial became king of Con- 
naught in 980. He built a bridge over the 
Shannon at Athlone in 1000, and a beauti- 
ful doorway at Clonmacnois is attributed to 
him by Petrie, on tho authority of an entry 
in the registry of Clonmacnois. He entered 
the monastery of Clonmacnois in 1008, and 
died in 1010. Five sons survived him: 
Tadhg an eich ghill, who was king of Con- 
naught from 1016 to 1080, the interval being 
filled by an O’Rourke ; Brian, Conchobhoir, 
Demhnall Dubhsliuileck, and Tadhg Ditech. 
Ilis sister was wife of Brian [q. v.J, king of 
Ireland. 

[Annals TUoghaehta Eiroann, ed. O’Donovan, 
vol. ii. ; Petrie^ Essay on Ecclesiastical Arohi- 
taeture in Irsland; Annals of Ulster, vol. i. ed. 
Henessey ; Chronicon Seotorum, ed. Honeseey.] 

N. M. 

O’CONNOR, OATHAL (1160 P-1224), 
king of Connaught, called in Irish writings 
Oathal Oroibhdheirg (red-handed) Ua Con- 
chobhair, or Oathal Orobhdhearg (rsdhaud), 
was son of Turlough O’Connor, king of Con- 
naught [q.v.],byhis second wife, DBarbhfor- 
gaill, daughter of Domhnall O’Lochlainn, 
king of Ailech [q. v.J, and head of the Cinel 
Eoghain (d, 1121). Cathal was horn at 
BaUinealla, on Lough Mask, co. Mayo, before 
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1150, He was fostered or brought, up by 
Tadlig O’Oonoheanainu of the Ui Diarmada, 
co. Galway. 

According to a story once well known in 
Connaught, Oathal was the natural son_ of 
KingTurloughby Goarrog Ni Morain, a native 
of the Owles, co. Mayo. Turlough’s queen 
sought by witchcraft to prevent Gearrog from 
giving birth to a child, but the requisite 
incantation was not complete till after a 
right-hand presentation had taken place. 
Hone the less, Gearrog's labour was retarded 
by the queen’s spell for several days, In the 
meantime the rumour reached the queen 
that Gearrog had given a son to tho king of 
Connaught. She thereupon dissolved the 
spell, and Oathal’s birth was completed ; but 
his right hand remained ever after red, 
whence his cognomen, Croibhdheirg, i.o, red- 
handed. The local story goes on to tell that 
Oathal was brought up far away, and had to 
earn his living by field work among (lie farm 
labourers of Lcinsler, until n herald arrived 
with the news that, the king of Connaught 
was dead, and, according to information pre- 
viously supplied him by tho chief clansmen, 
recognised Oathal as the dead king's son by 
his red hand. Oathal accordingly flung down 
his sickle, saying, ‘Sian leat a chorrain, anois 
do ’11 chloidheamh’ (‘Farewell to thee, oh 
sickle; now for the sword’), went home, 
and was inaugurated king of Connaught. A 
well-known Irish saying applied to n last 
farewell, ‘Sian Chalhail faoi an tsoagal’ 
(‘ Oathal’s farewell to the rye ’), alludes to 
this story. 

There is no passage in tho ‘Annals’ which 
supports tho view of Callinl’s illegitimacy, 
nor did he become king of Connaught till 
1201, when his elder brother, king Rodoric, 
and Rodoric’s oldest son, king Oathal Oar- 
rach, were both dead. But tho annalistB who 
were nearly connected with his descendants 
mightpossibly have ignored the circumstance, 
Irish clansmen, on tho othor hand, when elect- 
ing a fighting chief, did not probably attach 
much value to the legitimacy of his birth. 
But tho exact account of his fosterage by 
the Ui Diarmada, one of the branches of tho 
Sil Mnireadhaigh, is a point strongly in favour 
of his legitimacy. A largo superficial njovus 
may probably have given origin to his cog- 
nomen. Another chief, or different race 
and district, also called Orobhdhoarg, occurs 
in the Irish ‘ Annals.’ 

Cathal opposed his half-brother, king 
Roderic O'Connor [q, v.], in 1 186, and made 
peaco after some fighting, but went to war 
with Oathal Oarrach, Roderio’s grandson, in 
3100. Tomaltach O’Connor, archbishop of 
Armagh, endeavoured to make peace between 


them when visiting Connaught, but without 
success. Cathal Croblidhearg sailed un the 
Shannon after tlii B conference, and was 
caught in a storm on Lough Ree, in which 
his son Conckobhar and his friend Ahmet 
taoh O’Roduibh, with many others™* 
drowned. In 1196 he invaded Munster and 
reached Cashel; but while there Cathal 
MacDermot seized his boats on Lough Mas! 
eo. Mayo, and ravaged his territory. Cathal 
returned and made peace, and in 1198 also 
made peace with Cathal Carraoh, who how- 
ever, drove him out of Connaught in’llfifi" 
He fled t o Ulster, and Aedh O’Neill marched 
into Roscommon on his behalf, but had to 
retreat, and was overtaken and defeated bv 
Cathal Carraoh, aided by William DeBureo 
at Ballysadere, co. Sligo. John De Courcv 
was his next ally, buL they were routed at 
Kilmacduagh, co. Galway. He then tried 
M mister, and in 1201 marched from Limerick 
with William Do Burgo toTuam,co. Galway, 
tlionce to Oran, Elpliin, and Boyle, co. Bos- 
comrnon. His rival Cathal Carraoh wasslaia 
in a battle near tho abbey of Boyle, and 
Cathal Orobhdhoarg became king of Con- 
naught. IIo was inaugurated by being placed 
on the st one of Garnfroo, near Tulsk, in the 
presence of the chiefs of the clans subject to 
his rule. Tho ceremony was completed by 
Donncliadh O'M aelconaire, his Benachie, plac- 
ing a wand in his hand ( Kilkenny Aivhaoltm- 
cal Society's Proceedings, 1868, p. 388), He 
scorns to have acknowledged the supremacy 
of John, king of England (Rririm), and in 
1216 received a formal grant of all Con- 
naught, except the castle of Atblone. In 
121 0 he twice altendod John, first at Tiaprait 
Ullt ain, co. Month, and then at Rathwire, 
co. Wostmoath, gave him four hostages, the 
form of submission best understood by the 
Irish. In 1220 ho defeated Walter de Lacy, 
and took tho castle of Oaladh in Longford. 
Two Latin letters of Oathal, in which he 
terms himself Knthnldus Rex Oonacie, are 
preserved in tho state papor office. Both 
wore written in 1224, and complain of De 
Lacy. In the second ho asks ifenry III to 
grant him a charter fbr the possession of 
Connaught, confirming that which he had 
had from King John. lie dibd at Bringheol, 
oo. Roscommon, on 28 May 3 224, ana was 
buriod in the abbey of Knockmoy, eo. Gal- 
way, which ho had founded. His tomb is 
not preserved, and tho monument stated to 
ho his by Dr, Ledwioh (Antiquities of Ireland, 
2nd ed. p. 620) bearB the inscription, ‘ Orate 
pro anima Malachire,’ and is that of O'Kelly, 
who diod in 1403 , whoso wife was Fiaola 
O’Connor, and who rebuilt the abbey. Some 
authorities (Annals of Ulster and Annals of 
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tU Four Masters ) state that Cathal actually 
died in the abbey, ‘inaibid manaigh lath,’ 
in the habit of a grey monlr, This must be 
taken to mean an assumption of a monastic 
habit on a death-bed, as an indication of the 
abandonment of worldly things. Standish 
Hayes O’Grady has translated a curious 
poem in which Cathal is described as con- 
versing with a fellow monk on the tonsure 
and other features of a religious life (printed 
with text in a note to the ‘ Book of the Dean 
ofLismore’). 

Besides Knockmoy, Cathal founded the 
Franciscan abbey at Athlone and the abbey 
of Ballintober, co. Mayo, in which, according 
to the O’Oonor Don, mass has been celebrated 
without interruption since the foundation. 
His wife was Mor, daughter of Domhnall 
O'Brien. She died in 1217 ; and they had one 
daughter, Sadhb, who died in 1288, and three 
sons: Conchobhar, drowned in 1190; Aedh, 
who succeeded him as king of Connaught, 
and was murdered in the house of Geoffrey 
de Marisco [q. v.] by on Englishman whose 
wifehehad ceremoniously kissed, and who was 
hanged for the crime ; Feidhlimidh, who was 
made king of Connaught by MaoWilliam 
Burke in 1230, and died in 1266 in the 
Dominican monastery of Roscommon, whero 
his monument is Blill to be seen. Eeidlimidk’s 
silver seal, inscribed ‘ S. Fedelmid regia 
conaotie,’ was dug up in Connaught andgiven 
to Charles I by Sir Beverly Newcomen in 1634 
(Wash, Antiquities, ed. Harris, ii. 68). A 
letter from Fexdlimidhto Henry IH, written 
in 1261, is printed in Rymer's ‘ Feeders ’ (i. 
240), and in facsimile in the 'National MSS. 
of Ireland’ (pt. ii.); init he promises fidelity to 
Henry IH and to Edward, his son. Faidlimidh 
was succeeded by his son Aedh, who defeated 
the English under the Earl of Ulster in a 
great battle near Carrick-on-Shannon, co. 
Leitrim, and burnt five English castles ; he 
died on 3 May 1274, and was buried in the 
abbey of Boyle. The chiefsliip of the Sil 
Muireadhaigh passed to the descendants of 
Aedh, elder brother of Feidlimidh, son of 
Cathal Crobhdhearg, through his grandson 
Eoghan, who died in 1274 ; but after the 
death of Turlough O’Connor in 1466 the clan 
lost most of its power, owing to^ its complete 
division into the two septs, of which the chiefs 
were called in Irish Ha Oonchoblmir donn and 
TJa Conchobhnir ruadh, or brown O’Connor 
and ruddy O'Connor. The love of titles has 
led the descendants of O’Connor donn, since 
Irish literature has bocome obsolete, to speak 
of donn ns equivalent to Dominus, and as a 
mark of supremacy, There are no grounds 
in Irish etymology or history for this view, 
and the method of distinguishing septs of the 


same clan by epithets describing the com- 
plexion or other physical characteristic of 
an eminent chief is common in all parts of 
Ireland. 

[Annals Rioghacta Eireann, ed. O’Donovan, 
vols. ii. lii. iv. Dublin, 1861 j O’Donovan’s 
Tribes and Customs of Hy Many, Dublin, 1843; 
the Topographio.il Poems of 0'Dubhag.iin, ed. 
O'Donovan, Dublin, 1862 ; Ware's Antiquities 
of Deland, ed. Harris ; Facsimiles of National 
MSS. of Ireland, ed. Gilbert, pt. ii., London, 
1878 ; Eymer’s Fmdera, vol. i. ed. 1816 ; 
O’Conor Don’s 0 'Conors of Connaught, pp. 161-2, 
Dublin, 1891. In 1851 O’Donovan proposed to 
write a treatise on Cathal's birth aud claims.] 

N. M. 

O'CONNOR, FEARGUS (1794-1856), 
chartist leader, son of Roger O’Connor [q.v.i 
of Connorville, 00 . Cork, and nephew of 
Arthur O'Connor [q. v.], was bom on 18 July 
1794(Whbbieb, Memoir , printed with fune- 
ral oration on Feargus O'Connor by William 
Jones). FeargUR, after attending Portarling- 
ton grammar school, entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, but took no degreo, and was called 
to the Irish bar. He and several of his bro- 
thers lived on their father’s Dangan Castle 
estate, and Feargus speaks of himself (The 
Labourer, 1847, 1 . 146) as having ‘ been on 
the turf in a small way.’ In 1822 he pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled ‘ A Slate of De- 
land,’ an almost meaningless composition or- 
namented with six Latin quotations, five of 
which contain serious blunders. He was 
probably a Whiteboy, and in after years de- 
scribed himself as having been wounded in a 
skirmish with the troops (Fkost, Forty Fears’ 
Recollections,'}. 174). In 1831 he took part 
in the reform agitation in co. Cork, and in 
1882, after the passing of the Reform Bill, 
travelled through the country organising the 
registration of the new electorate. In the 
general election of 1882 he was returned as 
a repealer at the head of the poll for co. 
Cork, being described as ‘of Fort Robert.' 
In the parliaments of 1888-4 he spoke fre- 
quently and almost exclusively on Irish ques- 
tions. From the beginning of his life in Eng- 
land he associated with the extreme English 
radicals. In March 1833 he spoke against 
the whip; government at a meeting of the 
socialistic ‘National Union of the Working 
Classes ’ (Foor Man's Guardian, 1838, p. 91). 
He soon quarrelled with Daniel O'Connell the 
‘ Liberator’ [q, v.], hut was nevertheless re- 
elected for co. Cork in 1886. In June 1835 
he was unseated owing to his want of the ne- 
cessary property qualification. According to 
the reports of evidence before the committee, 
beseems at that time to have owned property 
worth about 300/. a year (Cork Southern 
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Reporter, 4 June 1835), Thereupon, he an- andjuslifiedthis view by announcing inlftM 
nounced his intention of raisins au Irish that, after Michaelmas day 1889 allpoliti I 
brigade for the queens of Spain, but offered notion for securing the charter should oom 
himself instead as a candidate for the seat to an end ( Place MS. 27820, f, 2821 B ‘ 
at Oldham vacated by Cobbett's death. lie he always called himself a 'moral force' 
received only thirty votes, but they enabled ™ — . and scorns to have boon distrusted bvth 
the tory candidate to bent Gobbolt’s son by inner circle of the insurrectionary chartist" 
thirteen. After the elect ion ha drove from {Engl. Hist. Ren, 1889, p. 642), O'Oomuj'" 
Oldham to Manchester in a carringo-and- know of the preparations for the Newport 
lour, with a (kg representing Roderick O'Oon- rising on 4 Nov. 1889, but wos absentia 
nor, monarch of Ireland, from whom he Ireland until a few days before the rising 
claimed descent (ib. 11 July 1886). actually took plaro {Northern Star, 22Mav 

Honcoforward O’Connor spent a largo part 1842). For this he was afterwards’ accused 
of his time in travelling through the northern of cowiirdico by some of his opponents, 
and midland districts, addressing huge meet- On 17 March 1810 O’Connor was tried at 
ings, denouncing the new poor law and the York for seditious libels published in the 
factory system, and advocating the ‘five ‘Northern Star 'in July 1839. He was found 
cardinal points of radicalism,’ which after- guilty, and sentenced on 11 ]Vi a y 1840 to 
wards were expanded into the ‘six points eightoon months’ imprisonment in York 
of tlio charter.’ lie founded the central Castle, lie waB exceptionally well treated 
committee of radical unions in 1830 (Place in prison {State Trial*, New Ser. iv, I860) 
MS. 27819, f. 84), and thu London Demo- and succeeded in smuggling many letters to 
cratic Association in 1837 {ib. f. 217). On the ‘ Northern Star.’ JIo declared that he 
18 Nov. 1837 lie established the ‘Northern had written a novel called ‘The Devil on 
Star,’ a weekly radical paper, published at Three Sticks ’ in prison, which he ‘would 
Lcods, price 4 $<Z., which aoliioved a great fearlessly plnco in competition with the 
and immediate success. In 1838 the various works of any living author ’ {Northern Star 
radical movements were consolidated. The 16 Jan. J 841). Nothing more sceniB to have 
members adopted the ' People's Charter ’ of been hoard of this work. From the moment 
the Working Men’s Association (of. art. of his release in September 1841, O'Connor 
Lovdtt), and took the. name of ‘Chartists.’ was ongaged in ft series of bitter qaarrels 
O’Connor was from the first the ‘constant with almost ovury important man in the 
travelling dominant leader of the movement’ chartist movement, but with the rank and 
(Place MS. 27820, f. 13(5), and his paper file he retained liis popularity; and the 
was practically the official organ of chartism. ‘Northern Star’ contained weekly lists of 
The number and length of the speeches the infant ‘patriots’ who had been named 
which he delivered during tho noxt ten alter the ‘ Lion of Freedom.’ In December 
years and liis power of attracting huge 1842 ho helped to break up the complete 
audiences wore alike extraordinary, lie suffrage conference) called at Birmingham by 
was tall and handsome, though somewhat JoBoph Sturgo with tho liopo ofunitingthe 
unintelligent in appoaranco, and a rambling chartists and the middle-class radicals, 
and egotistical but most olfectivo orator. On 1 March 1843 he was triod at Lancas- 
Qammnge (p. 51) speaks of his ‘ aristocratic ter, with fifty-eight others, for seditious con- 
bearing,' and says ‘ the sight of his person spiracy in connection with the ‘ Plug Kiots ’ 
was calculated to inspire the masses with a of August 1842. llo was convicted; but a 
solemn awe.’ Ho wos attacked from the technical objection was taken to the indict- 
flrst by Lovett and the. other loaders of tho motif, and li'o was nover called up for judg- 
Working Men’s Association (o.g. Northern mont. From the foundation of the anti-corn- 
Star, 24 Feb. 1838), but retorted that they law league O'Oonnor furiously opposed it, 
as skilled mechanics wore not real working though on varying and often inconsistent 
men, and appealed to tho ‘unslinvod ohms, grounds. On 6 Aug. 1844 he and McGrath 
blistered hands, and fustian jackets' (l.e.) held a public debate with Bright and Cobden, 
At the chartist convention which assembled in which tho chartists, by tho admission of 
in London on 4 Fob. 1839, and which, after (heir followers, wore badly defeated. In 
a visit to Birmingham, dissolved on 14 Sopt . prison ho lmd written a sovies of ‘ Letters to 
1839, ho was from tho beginning the chief Irish Landlords,’ in which he had advocated 
figure. In the split which developed itsulf a large scheme of peasant proprietors. From 
bet ween tho ‘ moral force 1 and t lio ‘ pliysi oul that time forward ho continually recurred to 
force’ chartists, O’Connor, owing to tho tho subject, and in September 1848 induced 
violence of his language, was generally the chartist convention at Birmingham to 
identified with the ‘ physical force party, adopt his ideas. He was joined by Ernest 
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Jones [q. v.l in the summer of 1810, and 
on 24 Oct. "1846 formally inaugurated the 
< Chartist Co-operative Land Company,’ after- 
wards altered to the ‘ National Land Com- 
pany.' His scheme was to buy agricultural 
estates, divide them into small holdings, and 
let the holdings to the subscribers by ballot. 
The company was never registered, but 
112 , 0002 '. was received in subscriptions, and 
five estates were bought in 1816 and 1817. 
The most extravagant hopes of an idyllic 
country life were hold out to the factory hands 
and others who subscribed. In 1847 a’ maga- 
zine called 1 The Labourer ’ was started by 
O'Connor and Jones with the same object, of 
which vol. ii. contains as frontispiece a por- 
trait of O’Connor. Jones afterwards declared 
that from the moment that O’Connor under- 
took the land scheme, he could talk of 
nothing else (Times, 13 April 1863). At the 
general election of 1847 O’Oonnorwas elected 
for Nottingham by 1267 votes against 803 
given to Sir John Cam Hohhouse. On 7 Deo. 
1847 he moved for a committee on the union 
with Ireland, and was defeated by 266 to 23. 

From 1842 to 1847 the chartist movement 
had been one of comparatively small import- 
ance; hut the news of the Paris revolution of 
February 1848 produced something like the 
excitement of 1839 in England, and O'Connor 
Rgain became a prominent figure. lie pre- 
sided at the great Kenniugton Common 
meeting on 10 April 1848, and strongly 
urged the people not to attempt the proposed 
recession to the House of Commons, which 
ad been forbidden by the authorities. O’Con- 
nor’s advice was followed in a most peace- 
able fashion, and the disturbances which the 
government regarded as a possible outcome 
of the meeting were averted. The sam e even- 
ing O'Connor presented the churtist petition, 
declaring that it contained 6,700,000 signa- 
tures. The signatures were counted by a st aff 
of clerks, and the total was 1,075,490. But 
many of them were obviously fictitious, 
After the fiasco of 10 April 1848 the chartist 
movement soon disappeared. 

A committee of the House of Commons 
examined the affairs of the National Land 
Company on 6 June 1848. It was found that 
the soheme was practically bankrupt, and that 
no proper accounts had been kept, though 
O’Connor had apparently lost rather than 
gained by it. In 1860 O'Connor sent bailiffs 
with fifty-two writs to the estate at Snigg’s 
End, Gloucestershire. The colonists, how- 
ever, declared themselves ‘prepared to 
manure the land with blood before it was 
taken from them,’ and no levy was made 
(Times, 6 Sept. 1860). 

It was already becoming obvious, in 1818, 


that O’Connor’s mind was giving way, and 
after the events of 10 April his history is 
that of gradually increasing lunacy. His 
intemperance during these years was pro- 
bably only a symptom of his disease (Fkoht, 
Recollect ions, p, 188). Inthe spring of 1662 
he paid a sudden visit to the United States, 
and on his return grossly insulted Beckett 
Denison, member for the West Biding, 
Eastern division, in the nouse of Commons 
(9 June 1862). ne was committed to the 
custody of the sergeant-at-arms. Next day 
he was examined by two medical men, and 
pronounced insane. * He was placed in Dr. 
Tuke’s asylum at Chiswick, and remained 
there till 1864, when, against the wishes of 
the physicians and of his nephew, he was 
removed to his sister’s house, No. 18 Notting 
Hill. Here, on SO Aug. 1865, he died. He 
whs publicly buried at Kensal Green on 
10 Sept. 1866, and fifty thousand persons are 
said to have been present at his funeral. 

There can be little doubt that O’Connor’s 
mind was more or less affected from the 
beginning, and that he inherited tendencies 
to insanity. He was insanely jealous and 
egotistical, and no ono succeeded in working 
with him for long. In all his multitudinous 
speeches and writings it is impossible to 
detect a single consistent political idea. The 
absolute failure of chartism may indeed 
be traced very largely to his position in the 
movement. 

[Place M8S. ; Northern Star, 1837-48; Gam- 
mage’s Hist, of Chartism, 1864 ; Cork Mercantile 
Chronicle, 1883; Cork Evening Herald, 1836; 
Cork Southern Reporter, 1836 ; The Labourer, 
1847-8; Report of Soloct Committee on Na- 
tional Land Company, 1848 ; Frost's Forty 
■Years' Recollections, 1880 ; Gonner’s Early Hist, 
of Chartism; Engl. Hist- Rev. iv. 626; Reports 
of State Trials (New Ser,), vols. Hi. and iv.; 
Lovett's Lifu and Struggles, 1876.] G. W. 

O’CONNOR, JAMES ARTHUR (1791- 
1841), painter, was born in Dublin in 1791. 
His father was an engraver, who brought 
him up to his own profession. O'Connor’s 
mind, however, was too original and creative 
to ho content with mere reproduction, and he 
soon forsook engraving for landscape paint- 
ing. By 1812 he was able l o instruct in that art 
his pupil, Francis Danby [q. v.], whose first 
picture was exhibited in that year. JHe was 
also the intimate friend of George Petrie 
[q.v.], by whose instructions he probably 
profiled. In 1813 the three friends made the 
expedition to London which has been de- 
scribed under D anus', Fhanois. O’Connor, 
unlike Danby, returned to Ireland, but in 
1822 quittedPublin for London, ‘ after years 
of hard labour, disappointment, and neg- 
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lect.’ IIo had married during the interval. 
His name first appears in the catalogue of 
the Royal Academy in ] 822, and he contri- 
buted to seventeen exhibitions in all up to 
1840. He also exhibited with the Society of 
British Artists, of which he was elocted a 
member. His contributions wero always 
landscapes. In May 1826 he proceeded, to 
Brussels, where he remained until the fol- 
lowing year. While there he painted seve- 
ral successful pictures, but tlio expedition 
proved unfortunate from his being swindled 
out of a sum of money, under what circum- 
stances is not stated. In September 1832 
he went to Paris, and continued there paint- 
ing and studying until the following May. 
He had intended to visit Italy, hat was 
diverted from his purposo by the apparent 
friendliness of a person who proved to ho 
a swindler, but who, without assignable 
motive, offered him introductions to inllu- 
ential residents near the Saar and Mosellu. 
Having gone thitlior accordingly, ho was so 
delighted with the district ns to abandon his 
Italian tour and roinuin in Belgium and 
Rhenish Prussia until November, painting 
some of his host pictures. I 11 1880 hie health 
began to declino, and his inability to work 
involved him in pecuniary embarrassment, 
from which he was partly extricated by tho 
generosity of Sir Charles Coote in commis- 
sioning a picture and paying for it in ad- 
vance. IIo died at Brompton on 7 Jan. 1841. 
‘ A spirit,’ says his biographer in the ‘ Dub- 
lin Monthly Magazine,’ * of exceeding mild- 
ness i manly, ardent, unobtrusivo, and Bin- 
cere j genorous in proclaiming contemporary 
merit, and unskilled and roluctnnl to put 
forth his own.’ His landscapes wero usually 
small and unpretending, hut, to judge by tho 
specimens now accessible, of extraordinary 
merit. Like liis friend Danhy, lio was a poet 
with the brush, _ and exquisitely reproduced 
tho impressions inspired by the more roman- 
tic and solemn aspects of nature. Several 
of his works are at South Kensington, aud 
thoro is a charming ox ample in tho Pita- 
william Museum at Cambridge. Them aro 
also two fine works by him in the National 
Gallery of Ireland : ono a view on tho 
Dargle ; tho other ‘ Tho Poachers,’ a moon- 
light landscape with figures, a composition 
steeped in Irish sentiment. 

[‘ &I ’ (said to bo G , F. Mulvnny, Lho first 
director of tho Irisn National GnUory) in tho 
Dublin Monthly Magazine for April 1842, 
Bryan’s Diet, of Paintors; Gout. Mag. 1841; 
Stokes's Life of George Potrio,] R, G 

O’CONNOR, JOHN (1824-1887), Cana- 
dian statesman, was bom in January 1824 
at Boston, Massachusetts, whither his parents 


had emigrated from co. Kerrv iTTaTT 
In 1828 tho O’Connor family removed, 
Onnadn, and settled in Essex Oountv rv" 
tnrio, Canada. They were agriculturists’ , j 
John O’Connor worked as a farm laboured 
their land till 1828 In the winterTtk 
year ho lost his loft leg owing to an acrid™ 
while cutting down trees. He now heean, 
a student ol law, aud was called to th 
Canadian bar in 1864. lie settled down tn 
practice at Windsor. A conservative and 
Roman catholic, I 10 took a strong part in local 
polities, and obtained the offices of reave of 
Windsor, wardon of Essex County, and chair- 
man of the W mdsor school board. In 1® 
he was elected to the Canadian Legislatm* 
for Essex. In Sir John Macdonald’s ministn 
of 1872-8 O'Connor successively held the 
posts of president of tho council, ministe r 
of inland revenue, and postmaster-general 
At tliB genoral election of 1874 he lost his 
seat for Essex, and remained out of the 
legislature till 1878, when he was chosea 
for Russell County. lie entered the conser- 
vative government, again formed by Sir John 
Macdonald [q, v.], and hold the posts of presi- 
dent of tho council, postmaster-general, and 
secretary of slato. In 1884 he was appointed 
puisne judgo of lho divisional court ofqueen's 
bonch at Ontario. Ho died at Cobunron 
3 Nov. 1887. * 

[Withrow’s History of Canada; Hose’s Cydo- 
pififliu of Canadian Biography; Canadian Par- 
liamentary DebatoB.] Q-. p, M-y. 

O’CONNOR. JOHN (1880-1880), scene- 
painter and architectural painter, bom in co. 
Londonderry, on 12 Aug. 1830, was third 
son of Francis O’Connor by his wife Bose 
Cunningham of Bath. O’Connor was edu- 
cated at lho Church Educational Society’s 
school in Dublin, hut, being left an orphan at 
tho age of twelve, bogan to earn a livelihood 
for himself and his agod grandfather, Francis 
O’Connor. Ilis father and family were con- 
nect ud with the stago, and his mother’s 
brothor was lusseo of the Belfast and Liver- 
pool tliealroB. O’Connor began by assisting in 
sceno-painting and acting as call-boy in the 
Dublin theatre. At tho ago of fourteen he 
painted scenery for Sir E, Tierney, and at 
soventoon for tho Earl of Bective. After his 
grandfather’s death in 1846 he became at- 
tached to a travailing company of actors as 
scenu-paintor, but tho tourwns unprofitable, 
and in ordor to secure his return to Dublin 
he was reduced to making silhouettes with 
tho pant ograpb . On 2 April 1848 he arrived 
in London with introductions to scene- 
painters, and first obtained work at Drury 
Lano Theatre. In October of that year he 
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was employed for the first time as one of the 
scene-painters to the Haymarket Theatre. 
In the summer of 1849 he visited Ireland at 
the time of the queen's visit, and on his 
return to London he was engaged by Mr. 
Philip to paint a diorama of ‘ The Queen’s 
Visit to Ireland.’ This was exhibited in 
the Chinese gallery, in which O'Connor lived 
for more than a year, until the close of the 
exhibition. At tbe same time, O’Connor 
attained some repute as a painter of archi- 
tectural subjects in oil and water-colour, and 
was soon a prolific contributor to tbe leading 
exhibitions. He made his first appearance 
as an exhibitor at the Suffolk Street exhi- 
bition in 1864, and exhibited his first picture 
at the Royal Academy in 1867. In 1866 he 
mud the first of many visits to the con- 
tinent, whence he always returned with a 
great number of sketches, to form the sub- 
jects of future paintings. In 1866 he was 
appointed drawing-master to the London and 
South-Western Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tution, a post which he held for three years. 
In addition to his theatrical duties, O'Connor 
supplied much scenery for private theatrical 
performances, whereby he was brought into 
contact and obtained groat popularity with 
the higher ranks of society. 

In 1803 he became principal scene-painter 
to the Haymarket Theatre, and in 1861 
painted the scenery for the Shakespeare ter- 
centenary performances at Stratford-on- 
Avon. In 1870, during the Franco-German 
war, O’Connor's love of adventure led him to 
visit Sedan (see ‘The Dark Blue’ for an 
article hyhim entitled ‘Three Days in Sedan ’_), 
and in i.871 he paid eevoral visits to Paris 
during the Prussian occupation. In 187:! he 
took a studio, in company with Lord Ronald 
Gower, who had been one of his companions 
in Paris, at 47 Leicester Square, the former 
residence of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and their 
studio became the meeting-place of men of 
artistic or dramatic distinction. In 1878 he 
resigned Ms appointment at the Haymarket 
Theatre in order to devote himseli' to the 
more legitimate brandies of art, but still 
pointed occasionally for tho stage, Ills latest 
work in that line including now act-drops 
for tho new Sadler’s Wells Theatre, tho St,, 
James’s Theatro (this being a copy of Turner's 
‘Crossing the Brook’), and the well-known 
* Minuet’ act-drop at the Haymarket Theatre 
(with figures by his pupil, D, T. White). He 
built himself a house and studio at 28 Aber- 
com Place, St. John’s Wood, where he re- 
sided until his health began to fail in 1888. 
He then removed ro Heatbcroft, at Yatoley 
in Hampshire ; but, as his health did not im- 
prove, ha made a voyage to India to visit 
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his two youngest sons, Shortly after his 
return he died of paralysis at Heatlieroft on 
23 May 1889. lie was buried m Finchley 
cemetery. O'Connor was twice married, and 
left two sons by each wife. 

As a scene-painter, O’Connor combined 
genuine artistic taste with a complete know- 
ledge of theatrical requirements. As a painter 
in oil and water-colour, he was a master of 
architectural detail ; and in his later days, 
whon he had greater leisure, he showed "an 
insight into the more picturesque side of his 
art, and had he lived would have been a 
candidate for academical honours He was 
extremely prolific, and had many patrons. 
His smaller architectural subjects were espe- 
cially popular, and he decorated a whole 
room for the Duke of Westminster at Eaton 
Hall with large pictures in oil, and a second 
room with sets of drawing s, many being views 
of the early homes of the duko’s first wife. 
He was a favourite painter with the royal 
family, and obtained special facilities for 
making drawings of several court ceremonies, 
such as the marriage of Princess Louise anil 
the Marquis of Lome in 1871, the thanks- 
giving service in St. Paul’s in 1872, the 
arrival of the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh 
at Buckingham Palace in 1874, and the 
jubilee service in Westminster Abbey in 
1887. lie designed and directed many of 
the tableaux vivants beld at Cromwell House 
and elsewhere, including ‘ the Shakespearian 
scenes, ’ 1874, and ‘The Tale of Trov, 1883 ; 
‘The Dream of Fair Women,’ 1884; tho 
‘Masquo of Painters,’ 1886 (in which he 
figured himself as Michelangelo); and the 
' Masque of Flowers,’ 1887. ne had numerous 
friends at Cambridge University ; he was a 
member of tbe Cambridge amateur dramatic 
club, painting scenes for the club for many 
years, and on the revival of the Greek drama 
there contributed by his beantiful scenery to 
the success of the ‘Ajax,’ 1882; ‘The Birds,' 
1888 ; * The Eumenidas,’ 1880 ; and ‘ (Edipus 
Tyrannus,’ 1887. O'Oonnor was one of the 
most genial and hospitable of friends, and ons 
of the most popular men in his profession. 

[Private information and personal knowledge.} 

L C. 

O'CONNOR, LUKE SMYTHE (1806- 
1873), major-general, born in Dublin on 

16 April 1806, was appointed ensign in the 
1st West India regiment 27 April 1827, be- 
came lieutenant 22 March 1831, captain 

17 Jan. 1834, brevet major 9 Nov. 1846, 
major 1 Jan. 1847, brevet lieutenant-colonel 
S Feb. 1863, brevet colonel 28 Nov. 1864, 
regimental lieutenant- colonel 21 Sept. 1866, 
and major-general 24 April 1866. All his 
regimental commissions were in the 1st 
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West India, of which, ha was adjutant in 
1838-4. When it was decided, in 1843, 
that the garrisons on the African Wost 
Coast should he suppliod by the Wost India 
regiments in turn, instead of by the 3rd West 
India (late royal African colonial corps) alone 
os previously, O'Connor was detached from 
Barbados to Sierra Leone with two com- 
panies of his regiment. In 1848, as major, 
he was datachod from his rogimont in Ja- 
maica to British Honduras, where tliero were 
disturbances with the Yucatan Indians. In 
September 1852 he was appointed governor 
of the Gambia, and was invested with the 
command of the troops in West Africa, the 
lieadquurters of which were removed from 
Sierra Leone to Cope Coast Castle (Ilon-o 
Guards Letter, 20 Sept. 1852). lie com- 
manded detachments of the throe West 
India regiments, black pensioners, Gambia 
militia, and seaman and murines against I ho 
Moktnnncd/m rebels of Combos, stormed 
their stronghold ol' Subtijee on 1 Juno 1853, 
and acquired by treaty a considerable tract of 
territory. The sense of the government ro- 
hpocting the manner in which this service 
was performed was communicated to O'Con- 
nor in a despatch from the Buko of New- 
castle. On 16 July 1853 lie attacked and 
repulsed a numerous jTotco of Mohammedans 
under Omar Iladjee, the ‘Black Prophet,’ 
on which occasion, out of 240 British, 
twenty-nine wore killed and fifty -throe 
wounded. O’Connor received two shots 
through the right arm and ono in tho loft 
shoulder, hut remained on tho field, lie 
commanded tho com binod British and Ifronoh 
forces against the Mohammedan rebels of 
Upper and Lowor Combos. After four 
hours’ fight mg in tho pass of Boccow Kooku 
on 4 Aug. 1855, he stormed tho stockade and 
routud the enemy, with the loss of flvo hun- 
dred men (C.B. and reword for distinguished 
service). Ho was brigadier-general com- 
manding the troops in Jamaica during tho 
rebellion of 18(15, when several Europeans 
were murdered at Moruut Bay, und was 
thanked for his prompt and efficient measures 
for tho safety of tho public by Governor 
Eyre, the legislative council and IIouso of 
Assembly, and by the magistrate and inhabi- 
tants of Kingston, lie was president of tho 
legislative council and senior member of tho 
pnvy council of Jamaica in January 1807, 
and administered the government during tho 
brier absence of Sir John Peter Grant [cp v,] 

O'Connor, who married in 1850, died of 
dropsy and atrophy at 7 Itacknitzstrasso, 
Dresden, Saxony, on 24 March 1873. 

[War Office It (icon Is ; Colonial Office List; 
■EUis's Hist, lstWeet India Kogimont.] H, M. C. 
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O’CONNOR, RODERIC, or in twa 
RUAIDI1HI (d. 1118), king of Connau% 
always mentioned by Irish historians 
Soigke Drndhe ’ of the yellow brad, w M 
son of Aedk O Connor [q. y], king Q f’ 0o “ 
naught, but does not appear in the annals 1 
king till 1070, nine years after his father's 
death, when ho made formal submission *1 
Turlough O’Brien (1009-1086) [q v?2 
had invaded Connaught. In 1079 bn was 
driven out of Connaught by O’Brien, but had 
returned m 1082, In 1087 he established his 
power by a great victory over the invadi™ 
Oonmaicne at Cmighill in Cowan, co Slim 
a battle long after employod in dates as the 
staTl ing-point of an ora, just as the battloof 
Antrim was in later times. In 1088 he took 
tho island in tho Shannon called Inckiliy 
and afterwards plundered Coroomroe, co 
Clare. Ilo had to givo hostages in token oi' 
submission to Domlmall O’Loclilainn, long 
of Ireland, and than joined him in burning 
Limerick and plundering tlio plain of Mnn- 
s I eras far ns Enily, They demolished Cenn- 
coradli, the chief fori of the Dal Oais,and 
carried off Madailhan O’Oeinnedigh, and ona 
hundred and sixty hostages, for whom a large 
ransom in cows, horses, gold, silver, and meat 
was afterwards obtained. He again invaded 
Munster in 1089. In J 090 he had once more 
to givo lioBtngoa and declare allegiance to 
Domlmall O’Lochlainn. In 1092 he wastrea- 
eherously soizud by h'laibhenrtach OTloibh- 
eartaigh, his gossip, and his eyes put out, 
an outrage avenged in 1098 by Madadhon 
O’Cuaima, who slow Flaibheartach. O’Con- 
nor censod to bo king, and retired to tbs 
monastery of Clonmacnoiso, where he died in 
1118. Ilo married M<Sr, daughter of Tur- 
lough O’Brien, His son Turlough O'Connor 
[q. v, | became king of Connaught. Another 
son, Niall, surmtmed Ait liclerech,wns killed 
in 1093. Ilia dauglitor had some skill in 
motal-work. 


| Annals Itioghnclito Eiroann, voL ii. cd. 
O'Donovan; Annals of Ulster, vol. ii. od. 
MoOarthy.] N. M. 

O’CONNOR, RODERIC (1U6P-1198), 
king of Ireland, called in Irish Ruaidhri 
Ua Oonchohluur. was sou of Turlough 
O’Connor [q. v.] At the age of twenty -seven 
his fathor scorns to havo suspected him in 
some way, and made him a prisoner, in spite 
of pledges to the contrary. The bishops end 
olergy of Connaught, in accordance with the 
brehon law, fasted against the king atRath- 
brounain,but failed to obtain liisson’srelease. 
On Uio death of Turlough in 1156 Roderio 
assumed the kingship of Connaught, and the 
Sil Muireadhaigh, his tribe, gave him the 
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custody of his brothers Brian Breifnach, Brian 
Luigbneack, and Muiroheartaoh Muimh- 
neach. He put out the eyes of the first, as a 
sure means of preventing him from becoming 
a rival. Turlogh O'Brien and the Dal Cais 
gave him twelve hostages. He then ravaged 
the plain of Teffia in Westmeath, and the 
district then called Macbaire Ouircne, and 
now known as the barony of Kilkenny West, 
co. Westmeath. So severe was the winter 
that ho marched on the frozen Shannon from 
Galey to Kandown, co. Roscommon. In 1167, 
while the king of Ailecli was invading the 
south, he entered Tyrone, and burnt Inis- 
eanaigh, cut down its orchard, and plun- 
deied the country as far os Keenagbt, co. 
Derry. lie then sailed down the Shannon 
into Munster, and made a partition of it 
between O’Brien and MacOarthy, Next year 
lie plundered Ossory and Leix, but lost many 
men on a second expedition into Teffia. In 
1159 he tried to make a bridge at Atlilone, 
but was attacked by Donnchadb O’Mael- 
sechlainn, and lost his son Aedh in the battle, 
though he forced his way into Meath, in 
alliance with Tigliearnnn O’Ruairc, and 
morchod as far as Ardee, co, Louth. The 
Conmaicne or O’Earrells and their kin, and 
the Ui Briuin or O’Ruaircs and CReillys 
and their kin, were on his side, arranged in 
six divisions, and he was opposed by Muir- 
cheartsoh O'Locklainnfa , v.l at the Load of the 
Cinal Eogkain, Cinel Conaill, and the Oirgli- 
ialla. He was utterly defeated and followed 
into Connaught by O’Lochlainn, who inflicted 
so much injury that O’Gonnor was unable to 
take the field again till 1100, when he took 
hostages from Teffia, sailed down the Shan- 
non, and received hostages from the Dal Cais. 
He met O’Lochlainn at Assaros, co. Donogal, 
with a view to peace, hut no treaty was 
made; and in 1381, after war with Turlogh 
O’Brien, he invaded Meath with Tighernan 
ORuairc, and took hostages from the Ui 
Faeloin and the Ui Failghe, but was obliged 
to give hostages, in token of submission, to 
O’Loolilainn. N ext year he received one hun- 
dred ounces of gold from Dsrmot O'Mael- 
sechlainn as tribute for Westmeath. In 1106 
he invaded Desmond, and took hostages from 
MacOarthy, and in 1166 he took advantage 
of the weakness of the north, after the death 
in battle of Muirchoartaoh O’Lochlainn, to 
march to Assaroe, and obtain hostages from 
the Oinel Oonaill. In the Bame year he had 
the shrine of St. Manchan of Mohill, co. 
Leitrim, covered with goldwork. He went 
to Dublin, gave the Danes four thousand 
sows, and was there inaugurated king of all 
Ireland, a ceremony which was the first Irish 
regal pageant of which that city was theaoene. 


He then took hostages of the Oirghialla at 
Drogheda, and afterwards of Diarmaid Mac 
Murchada fa. v.], and of Munster. After the 
flight of Diarmaid to England, lie received 
seventeen hostages from his grandson, who 
was set up os king of Leinster. lie had no 
hereditary claim to he king of Ireland, and 
his attainment of that dignity in 1166 was 
entirely due to force. He assembled a great 
concourse of clergy and laity at Atbboy, co. 
Meath, 1167. The Archbishop of Armagh, 
Cadkia O’Dubktkaigh, chief bishop of Con- 
naught ; Lorcan O'Toole, bishop of Gflenda- 
loeh; Tighernan O'Ruairc, lord of Breifiae; 
Donnchaah O'Cearhhaill, chief of the Oir* 
gliialla ; MocDuinnsleibhe O’Heochadhft, 
king of Ulidia, or Lesser Ulster; Dermol 
O'Maelenohlainn, king of Meath ; anti 
Raghnall, king of the Danes of Dublin, all 
attended, with thirtoen thousand horsemen. 
Various laws were adopted bv the meeting, 
wkioli broke up without any fighting. Soon 
after, Diarmaid MacMurchada returned, and 
O’Connor fought him and his clan, the Ui 
Oeinnsealaigh, at Kellistown, co. Wexford, 
in two battles. Diarmaid gave him hostages. 
He celebrated the Aonacli Taillten, or as- 
sembly of Telltown, in 1168, which was the 
last occasion upon which it was held. The 
horses of those who came extended from 
Mullach Aiti, now the Hill of Lloyd, to the 
Ilill of Telltown, on tliB Blackwater, co. 
Meath, a distance of about six and a half 
miles. Cases were decided publicly by the 
king, and the Oirghialla demanded an eric (i.e. 
compensation) from the men of Meath for 
the Blaying of a chief called O’Finnallain. 
O'Connor awarded eight hundred cows. 
The people of Meath were so irritated with 
their king, Dermot O’Maelechlainn, for hav- 
ing made them liable to such a tax that they 
deposed him after payingit. Roderie O’Connor 
himself received an eric of 240 cows from 
the Munstermen later in the year, lie 
granted, in 1169, ten cows a year to the 
lector (ferleiginu) of Armagh for ever for 
teaching the scholars of Ireland and Scot- 
land at Armagh, which was perhaps the 
first regular academical endowment in 
Ireland. He invaded Leinster in the same 
year, and in 1170 marched against Diarmaid 
SHacMurchada and his Norman allies, but 
retired without fighting, and put Diarmaid’s 
hostages to death at Athlone. In 1171 he 
led an army to Dublin, and for some time 
closely besieged it. Strongbow, probably to 
gain time, proposed to be Roderic's vassal 
for Leinster if he would raise the siege j but 
the proposal, which was brought by Bishop 
O’Toole, was rejected. The Normans held 
a council of war, and decided on a sally 

8l2 
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in the afternoon, They found the Irish 
unprepared; Boderic fled, and his army was 
routed. When Henry 11 visited Ireland 
in 1171, lloderic did not make submission 
to him, and in 1174 he dofeated Strong- 
how at Thurles, and afterwards invaded 
Meath, whence lie retired into Connaught, 
and in 1176 ravaged Munster, Ilo sent, 
in the same year, Cadlila O’Dubhthaigh, 
his archbishop, with two other occlemusLics, 
as envoys to Henry II, A treaty was con- 
cluded at Windsor. Boderic was to rule 
Connaught as before the English invasion, 
and was to be hoad, under Henry, of the 
kings and chiefs of Iruland. lie was to ac- 
knowledge Ilenvy as his liege lord, and to 
pay nil annual tribute of hides. In 1177 Ins 
son Murchadh brought Milo do Cogan to 
attack Boscommon, but the English were 
defeated, and Murchadh captured by Ins 
father, wlio lmd his eyes put out. Another 
son, Gonohohliur, uJIied with the English, in- 
vaded Connaught in 1 18(1, mid Boderic was 
driven into Munster ; and, though afterwards 
recalled, and given a trioclnic6d or barony 
of land, lie was deposed from the kingship of 
Oanuauglit. When Cnncliobluir was slain 
in 1189, the Sil Muiremlhaigh sent for 
Boderic, who came to Boscommon and re- 
ceived hostages, but was soon deposed by 
Cathal O’Connor [q. v.], culled Crobhdhearg ; 
and, after vainly asking help of Fluithbliear- 
tach O’Maohloroidli, of the (,'inol Oonnill, 
of tiio Oinel Eoglmin in Tyrone, and of the 
English in Meath, lie went into Munster, 
and soon after entered the abbey of Cong, 
co. Galway, and died there in ] 198. Ho was 
buried at Cong, and liie bones wore re- 
moved in 1207 to the north side of tlio high 
altar at, Clonmacnoiso. lie is commonly 
spoken of in histories us the lust native king 
of all Ireland, hut Maolsecliluinn II [q. v.J 
was the last logilimate Ard ri 11 a liRireann, 
or child' king of Ireland, and Bodorie's title 
to rule tho whole island was no hotter than 
that of Ilonry II ; both rested on force alone. 
If Ireland was the pope's to give away, it was 

K Henry's ; and if, as Boderic O'Connor 
maintained, tho sword alone could 
determine its sovereignty, thou, also, Ilonry 
lmd the advantage over ftodorie. 

Bodoric first mavriod Taillten, daughter of 
M uirolieartacli O’Mneleachlain, and after- 
wards Hubhehobhlach, daughter of M 110 I- 
sechlun mao Tadhjj O’Mftulrimmudh. His 
second wife died in 1108. He had two 
daughters and six sons: Conchobbnr, Dermot, 
Turlougli, Aedh, Murchadh, and lluaidri, 
One daughter was married to Sir Hugh do 
Lacy, the other to Elaithblioarliich O’Maol- 
doraigh. 


Connor O'Connor, called hy Irish writers 

ConehoblmrMommaighe,suoceededhisfather 

as king- of Connaught on his retirement!, 
Cong. I Le defeat ed t he English in the Curlew 
mountains in 1187, but was murdered 
1180 by Maghnus O'Fiannachta. 

Connor was succeeded by his son Cathal 
Carrnoh O’Connor, whose title was at once 
disputed by his cousin Cathal O’Connor 
called (jrobhdhearg. Ilo defeated bis rival’s 
nllies, Wiliiam Fitzaldhelm De Burgo and 
O’Neill, at Ballisadare, co. Roscommon in 
1108, but was slain in another battle of the 
samo contest in 1201, at Guirtincuilluaohra 
co. Boscommon. lie left one son, Mael- 
seachlan. Aodli, llodorio's fourth son in 
1228 dofeated liis elder brother, Tnrlough 
and boemno king of Connaught in li§f,’ 
but was slain in a battle with his cousin 
Eeidhlimidh O’Connor, near Elphin, in 1283 
Tnrlough had a son Brian, who died in Abbey 
ICnoekmoy in J2(i7, and after him no de- 
scendant of Boderic is mentioned in the 
chronicles. Tho 1 Annals of Loch C6’ con- 
tain (i. 814) under tlm your 1 233 an obviously 
c.r post facto story to account for the ex- 
tinction of liis line, that he was so profligate 
lift to have declined an oiler from the highest 
ocelesiiiBt ieul authori t y 1 0 permit him to have 
six lawful wives but, no more. 

[Anmda Itioghaelitu ICiroann, ed. O'Donovan, 
vols. ii. and in. ; Annals of Ulster (Rolls Sor.), 
od. MueOartliy, vol. ii.; Lynch's Cambrensis 
Kversus (Ooltio Society Publications); (liroldus 
Cumlironsis (Rolls Mur ) ; O'hlahorty’sOgygia.od. 
1085; ( I’ Donovan’s Tribes and Customs of Hj 
Fiuclirm-h, Dublin, 1844; Graves's Church and 
Shrine of fit. Mnucllivtl, Dublin, 187C ; Annals of 
Lucli U6, od. II ennussy (Rolls Sor.), vol. i. ; tho 
O’Oomir Don’s O’Oojiore of Connaught, Dublin, 
1801, p. 72, as lo Homy II ’h troaly.] N, M. 

O'OONNOB, ROGER (17G2-1834), Irish 
nationalist, born at Connorville, co. Cork, in 
1782, wiih son of Roger Connor of Connor- 
ville by Anno, daughter of BoherlLongfleld, 
M.P. (1(188-17(15), and sister of Richard 
Longfield, oroated Viscount Longueville in 
1 800. Tho Connor family was descondedfrom 
a rioli London merchant, and its claims to 
ancient Irish descent aro very doubtful. 
Arthur ( VConuor [q. v.J was Roger’s brother, 
linger entered the university of Dublin in 
1 777, and joinod the English bar in 1781. 
His early bias was in favour of the old tory 
rdgimo ; as a young man ho entered theMus- 
kerry yeomanry, and helped to hunt down 
‘ Whitelioys.’ lie soon, however, changed his 

viows, and joined the United Irishmen. In 
1797 a warrant left Dublin Castle for his 
arrest, at tho inslance of his own brother 
Robert. lie was imprisoned at Cork, was tried 
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and acquitted. On liis liberation in April 
1798 he went to London, with the intention, 
as he says, of ‘ residing there and avoiding 
anv interference in politics ; ’ hut his brother 
.\rthur had just been arrested at Margate, 
and the home office decided on again secur- 
ing Roger. He was sent from place to place 
in the custody of king’s messengers, and on 
•2 June 1798 was finally committed to New- 
gate m Dublin. 

In April 1790, with his fellow-prisoners, 
T. A. Emmet, Chambers, his brother Arthur, 
and others, he was removed to Fort George 
in Scotland. In the same year he managed 
to publish ‘ Letters to the People of Great 
Britain.’ After some years’ imprisonment he 
obtained his release, liis affairs had been 
ruined meanwhile, but he had fortune enough 
to rent Dangan Castle, Trim, oo. Meath. 
The house was burnt down shortly after he 
had effected an insurance on it for 6,000/. 
Ho then eloped with a married lady, and 
in 1817 was arrested at Trim for having 
headed a band of his retainers in robbing the 
Galway coach. The son of O’Connor's agent 
asserted that thiB raid was made by O’Coimor 
not for money, hut in quest of a packet of 
love-letters, written by his friend Sir Francis 
Buvdett, and which were likely to he used in 
evidence against Burdett at the suit of a peer 
who suspected him of criminal intimacy with 
his wife. Sir Francis Burdott hurried to Ire- 
land as a witness on O’Connor’s behalf at his 
trial at Trim, and Roger was acquitted. 

In 1822 O'Connor published 1 The Chroni- 
cles of Eri, being the Ilistory of the Gael, 
Sciot Iber, or Irish People : translated from 
the Original Manuscripts in the Phoenician 
dialectof the Scythian Language.’ The book 
is mainly, if not entirely, the l'ruit of O'Coii- 
nor’s imagination. Roger’s portrait is pre- 
fixed, described as 1 O'Connor Oier-rige, head 
of his race, and O’Connor, chief of the pro- 
strated people of this Nation. Soumis, pas 
tamnu.' O’Connor is described as a man of 
fascinatingmanners and conversation, hut Dr. 
Madden considers that his wits were always 
more or less disordered. Through life lie 
professed to he a sceptic in religion, and de- 
clared that Voltaire was his God. He died 
at Kilcrea, co. Cork, on 27 Jan. 1834. 

His will, a strange document, beginning : 

1 I, O'Connor and O’Connor Cier-rigs, called 
by thB English Roger O’Connor, late of Oon- 
norville and Dangan Castle,’ is dated 1 July 
1831 . Feai'gus O'Connor [q. y.], the chartist, 
was his son. 

[O’Connor’s Letters to the People of Great 
Britain, etc., Dublin, 1799; Pelham MSS., Brit. 
Mus, ; Fitzpatrick’s Secret Service under Put, 
1892; Dublin and London Mag. 1828, p. 80; in- 


formation from Professor Barry, Queen’s College, 
Cork (son of Roger’s agent) ; Madden’s United 
Irishmen ; Ireland before the Union ] 

IV. J. F. 

_ O'CONNOR, TURLOUGH (1088-1166), 
king of Ireland, called by Imk writers 
Toirdbealbhach mur Ua Ooncbobhair, boh 
of Roderic or Ruaidkri O'Connor (d. 1118) 
[q. v.], king of Connaught, was born in 1088 
in Connaught. His brother Domlmall was 
deposed in 1106 by Murtough (Muircheor- 
tach) O’Brien (d. 1119) [q. v.J O’Connor 
was inaugurated king of the Sil Muireadh- 
aigh, as the O’Connors and their allied 
septs were called, at Athanteurmomn, co. 
Roscommon. His first war was in 1110 
with the Conmhaicne, the group of tribes 
allied to O’Farrell, who had invaded his 
country, and whom he defeated at Roe, co. 
Roscommon, but was soon after routed at 
Magli Breangliair, with the loss of Meanman 
and Ruaidhri O’Muireadhaigh, two of liis 
most important feudatory chiefs. In 11 11 he 
made two successful forays into the south of 
Ulster, invading it from the mountains Bouth 
of Lough Erne, plundering Tevmonmagrath 
and the country north of Swanlinbar, and 
near Binaghlon, oo. Fermauagli. Heacknow- 
ledged Domlmall O'Lochlamn [q.v.] as king 
of Ireland in 1114 at Dunlo,co. Galway, and 
marched with lnm to Tullagh O’Dea, co. 
Clare, where a truce of a year was made with 
tbo Munstermen. When the year was up 
the Muustermen invaded Meath, and O’Con- 
nor took advantage of the occasion to march 
into Thomond, which he plundered as far as 
Limerick ; hut on his way home he was at- 
tacked in force and himself severely wounded, 
lie was able later in the year to make a suc- 
cessful attack on tlieOonmaicue by talcing his 
army in boats across Lough Rea. After a 
year of such successful plunder he made a pre- 
sent of three pieces of plate to the monastery 
of Clonmacnoise, a drinking-horn mounted 
in gold, a gilt cup, and a patena (mnllog) of 
gilt bronze. 

He continued his wars with Munster in 
1116, demolishing Oenncoradh, the chief 
fortress of the Dal Cais, and making a great 
spoil of cows and prisoners. A spirited attack 
on his communications by Dermot O’Brien 
compelled him to abandon his prisoners. The 
war was continued throughout 1117, and in 
1118 the death of the king of Munster gave 
Murckadk O’Maeloocklainn, king of all Ire- 
land, an opportunity for interference, and he 
marched as far as Glanmire, co. Cork, ac- 
companied by O'Oonnor. They made a par- 
tition of Munster, and took hostages, O’Con- 
nor then fought the Danes of Dublin, and 
carried off a sou of the king of Ireland who 
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had boon captive among 1 he Danes, llothon eust side of Sheep Haven. HfTthen sail'd 
again marched into Munster and sacked the south und plundered Valent ia and Inis-mor 
rebuilt Cenncoradh, near Killaloa. In 1110 near Cork, After an attack on Ui Canaili 
he again invaded Munster, and lived upon Uublira, co. Limerick, he was himself at 
the district round Killaloe, Ilo hud made tacked by the northerns imder Domhnall 
alliances with the king of Leinster, wit h the O’Lochlumn [see O’LoumAnra, Uomesaix' 1 
Danes of Dublin, and with IhokiugofOssory, and fought a drawn battle with great loss in 
and in 1120 was strong enough to invade the Curlew mountains. Peace was made 
Meath, drive MurchudhO’Mneleaclilaiim into the next day at Loch Co, eo. Roscommon for 
the north, obtain the sanction of the arch- a year. Several of liis feudatory chiefs were 
bishop of Armagh, assume the stylo of Hi routed during 1 101 and 1182 by the men of 
Eireann, king of Ireland, and celebrate the Meath and others of his enemies. There 
Aonacli, or open-air assembly and games of wuro also several invasions of Connaught ia 
Taillton. lie built bridges, probably of 1188, and O’Connor had to make peace for a 
wattles, across the Shannon at Shannon bar- your with Muust or. A cattle plague dimi- 
bour and Atlilono, and across the Suck at nished hie resources in this year, andhemide 
Dunlo. In 1121 lie marched into hi mister no expedition in 1181. 
ub far as Tralee, co. Kerry, und on his way In 118b lie hiul many misfortunes ■ the 
back, taking many cattle, visited Lismore, co. Conmaicnehumt Jto.seommonandravacredall 
Waterford. At Duuboyne, co. Meath, in the country round, He lmd to give hostages 
1122 he took hostages from the king of to Murchadh O'Maeleachlninn, and thus 
Leinster in acknowledgment of his king- ceased to he ehiof king of Ireland. He had to 
ship over Ireland. A fresh 1‘oray into South deal with revolts at home in L] 36, and had 
Munster towards "Vongliul occupied him in (lie eyes of his son Aedh put uut, Heblinded 
1128. Ilo put a Hoot ol' boats on the Slum- Uudit O'Concoauninn in 1187, aud was de- 
non in 1124, plundered its slioruB as far as lent od in the snini 1 year on Lough Ilea, where 
Eoyncs, co. Limerick, and kept an armed Murchadh O’Mueloaohlaum destroyed his 
camp for six months at Woodford, co. 01 til- tluot,aud then wasted all Connaught horn 
way, close to the Munster boundary, thus Slioveaughty, on the borders of Munster, 
provonting any raid into Connaught. to the river Drowse, which separates Con- 

lie also attacked his old unemiut> the Con- naught from Ulster. 1 lo tried in 1188, with 
Dihaicno in Longford. They had some success Iboaid of tho men of Ihoil'iio and of the Oir- 
agaiust liim in the Cam mountains, but bo ghialla, < o defeat Murchadh O’Mealeaehlainn 
made a fresh attack, and defeated thorn with in Meath, but had to retreat without fight- 
great slaughter-. In this year, probubly for ing a baltlu, and stayed iu his own country 
(Some breach of treaty, ho put to death the hos- throughout 1180. St. Uolneius visited Con- 
tagos he had received from Desmond or South naught in 1140, received tribute as primate 
Munster. Meantime Murchadh O'Mueluach- of all Ireland, and blessed the king and 
lninn bad ruturned from the uurtli in! u Mouth, his chiefs. O’Connor made a wicker bridge 
and in 112G O'Connor drove him out again, across tho Shannon at Lanesborough, and 
aud divided the kingdom into throe parts, established a camp on the east bank, which 
under three separate chiefs. In 1120 ho was burnt by Murchadh O’Mealeaehlainn, 
made liis own sou Concltobhar Icing of Dub- after which peace was made. O'Connor made 
lin and of Leinster, defeated Oorinuo Mac- short raids into Tnllla, tho country east of 
Carthy in Munster, and plundered as far as Athlonis, but was driven back by its clans 
(ilanmire, co. Cork. IS' ext year lie marched with much loss. 

as far as Cork, divided Munster into three In 1141 O'Connor hod again got together 
parts, and carried oil thirty hostages, lie a large force, and made Murchadh give him 
had 100 vessels on Lough Derg, aud ravaged hostages, so that he again became king ol' all 
the contiguous parts of Muust or. In 1128 Ireland. Ilo plundered the country near 
lie saileci round the coast of Leinster to the hill of Croghau in the King's County, 
Dublin. Ooalliioli, the archbishop of At- and next year invadod Munster, hut was 
mogh, then made peace lor a year between drivon back, lie captured by a ruse his old 
him and Munster. lie made a foray into enemy Murohadh O'Mftolmichlainu in 1143, 
■Fermanagh, but lost many men, Tho sum- but had to release him, though he gave his 
xner of 1120 was very dry, and he took ad- territory to O’Connor’s bou, Oonohobkar, 
vantage of the extreme low water of tho who was killed by O’Dubhlaich, a Meath 
Shannon to build a castle and bridge at chieftain, iu 1144, whereupon O'Connor 
Athlone. In 1130 lie sailed to Tory Isiuud, divided Month into two parts, and gave each 
and carried off what booty thoro was from u chief. Ilo received four hundred cows from 
the dosolate promontory oi' Unaguill, on the tho men of Meath as eric for liis son. He 
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carried off a great spoil of cows from Leinster, 
and, in 1145, another from Breifne. In 1148 
he plundered Teffia, but did not get away 
without fighting a battle before Athlone. 
Next year he could not prevent O’Brien from 
plundering Connaught, and had to give hos- 
tages to Muircheartaeh O'Lochlainn, Icing of 
Ailech, and thus again ceased to be Ardrigh. 
He consoled himself later in the year by a 
successful foray into Munster. Gillamacliag, 
primate of all Ireland, visited Connaught m 
1151, and O’Connor gave him a gold ring 
weighing twenty ounces. Tadlig O'Brien fled 
to O’Connor, who invaded Munster in his 
interest, and subdued all hut West Munster. 
He won a great victory over the Dal Oais 
at Moinmor, in which seven thousand Mun- 
stermen were slam, with sixty-nine chiefs, 
including the most important men of 
Clare, Muircheartaeh O'Brien and Staudish 
O'Grady. O'Connor’s loss was heavy, and 
Muircheartaeh O’Lochluinn crossed Assuroe 
and took hostages from him on his return 
home. 

Next year O'Connor again invaded Munster 
with success, and it was on the march back, 
in allianco with the king of Leinster, that 
Dermot carried off Deavbliforgaill, wile of 
Tighearnan O’lluairc, and sister-in-law of 
O'Connor, who carried her hack in 1 163. That 
year was occupied with a war with O’Loch- 
lainn, in which the balance of success was 
against O’Connor. Maeleachlainn had died ; 
but O’Lochlainn, who had a better title, 

revented O’Connor by force of arms from 

ecoming king of Ireland. In 1154 O’Connor 
sailed north, and attacked the coasts of 
Donegal, as far as Inishowen ; hut the 
northerns got ships from the western isles 
and from Man, and fought a battle off Inish- 
owen, defeating the Coimaughtmen and 
slaying O’Connor’s admiral, Cosnamhnigh 
O’Dowd. O’Lochlainn thon attacked Con- 
naught, and marched safely home to Ailech, 
through Breifne. O’Connor attucked Meath, 
hut lost his son Maelseachluinn, and carried 
off twenty cattle. He made a lew small in- 
cursions in the following year into Meath. 
In 1166 he sailed to Lough Derg, and 1 ook 
hostages from O’Brien. This was the laRt of 
his many invasions of Munster, for he died 
soon after, and was buried by the altar of St. 
Ciaran at Clonmncuoise. 

He left many cows and horses, as well as 
gold and silver, to the clergy, and is described 
in a chronicle as 'King of Connaught, 
Meath, Breifne, and Munster, and of all 
Ireland, flood of the glory and splendour of 
Ireland, the Augustus of Western Europe, 
a man full of charity and mercy, hospitality 
and chivalry,’ He was twice married : first, 


to Tailltin, daughter of Murchadh O’Mae- 
leachlainn,king of Ireland, who died in 1128; 
and, secondly, to Dearbhforgaill, daughter of 
Domhnall O'Lochlainn [q. y.], king of Ire- 
land, who died in 1151. She was the mother 
of Aedh, Cathal (killed in 1162), Domhnall 
Midheach, and assumably of a second Cathal 
O’Connor [q. v.], called C'robhdhearg ; and 
by his first wife he had Tadhg (who died 
in an epidemic in 1144), Conchobhar (slam, 
in Meath), Koderic (who succeeded him and 
is noticed separately), Brian fireifnach, Brian 
Luighueach, and Muircheartaeh Muimh- 
neacli. lie lmd a daughter, who married 
Murchadh O'Hara, and who, with her hus- 
band, was murdered in 1134 by Taichleacli 
O’l I am, IDs chief poet was Ferdana O’Car- 
thaigh, who was killed in n fight with Munster 
horsemen in 1131 ; and Ms chief judge was 
Gillunauaemh O’Birn, who died in 1133. 

[Annala Hioghacht.i Eireann, ed. O’Donovan, 
vol. ii. ; Annals of l lstor, ed. MucCarthy, vol. ii. ; 
O'Donovan 's Tribes and Customs of Hy Muny, 
Dublin, 2843 .] N. M. 

O’COHOR. [See also O'Connok.] 

O’CGNOR, CHARLES (1710-1791), 
Irish antiquary, eldest sou of Denis O’Conor, 
was born on 1 Jan. 1710 at Kilmactrnnny, 
Co. Sligo. Ilia mother was Mary, daughter 
ol' Tiornan O’Kourke, a colonel in the French 
service who was killed at the battle of Luz ora 
iu 1702. The confiscation of his paternal 
estate had reduced his father to such poverty 
that he had to plough with his own hands, 
and used to say in Irish to his sons, ‘ Boys, 
you must not be impudent to the poor ; I am 
the son of a gentleman, hut ye are the cMl- 
dren of a ploughman.’ The trustees of for- 
feited estates m 1703 restored part of his 
estate to Denis O’Oonor, but he did not re- 
gain possession of this till 1720. Charles 
was taught to read and write Irish by * 
Franciscan of the convent of Crieveliagli, co. 
Sligo, who knew no English, and who began 
to teach him Latin on 30 Sept. 1718, and 
continued his education till 1724. His 
father moved to the restored family seat of 
Belanagore, co. Roscommon, and Ms brother- 
in-law, Bishop O’Rourke of Killala, formerly 
chaplain to Prince Eugene, thenceforward 
directed Ms education, instructed him in Eng- 
lish and Latin literature, and urged Mm to 
cultivate Irish. He translated ns an exer- 
cise the Miserere into Irish. The bishop was 
delighted with the version, andreaditaloudi 
Torlogh O’Carolan [q. v,] the harper, a fre- 
quent guest at Belunagare, wept on hearing 
it, and, taking his harp, at once began to 
oompose and sing Ms lay, ‘Donnchadh Mac- 
"lathail oig,’ in which the Ml of the MilesLn 
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families is lamented, and tlia goodness of 4 Oollectanea ’ between 1770 and 1786 fhr 
O'Conor of Bolanngare celebrated. Charles letters 4 On the History of Ireland durin 8 
preserved throughout life the harp upon the Times of Ilealhonism.’ All these were 
which O’Carolan sang, and hiinsolf became a published in Dublin, In 1778 he wrote ‘A 
skilful harper. Cathaoir MacOabe fq. v.], Statistical Account of the Parish of Kil- 
the poet, and Major MacDermot, the ‘broken ronan,’ which was printed in Edinburgh in 
soldier 'of Goldsmith’s 'Traveller, 'were other 1708. The parish is in co. Roscommon and 
friends of his youth, and the llev. Thomas is famous as containing the grave of O'Caro- 
Oontarino, Goldsmith’s rolativo, was his first Ian ; but tho account only t eala with its wi" 
literary correspondent. After somo further cultural condition, and almost the only facts 
education from a priest named Dynan, ho of general interest related are that only two 
went to Dublin in 17:27, and resided with families had over emigrated thence to Ame- 
another priest,, Walter Skelton, who ingo- rica, and that tho favourite occupation of 
uiously demonstrated the refraction of rays the inhabitants was distilling whisky, R e 
of light by the aid of a partly filled punch- collected an Irish library, and in 1750 bad 

howl, and led him to take an interest in already nine ancient vellum folios, six quarto 

natural philosophy. manuscripts on vellum, and twelve folio 

lie married in 1731 Catherine, daughter manuscripts on paper, besides two luge 
of John D'kagan, who had sufiiciont fort uno quarto volumes oi Irish extracts in liis own 
to enablo them to settlo on a farm in lies- hand, llu borrowed and read tlic manu- 
coniinon, till, on his father's death in 17-li), script annuls of Tiglmrnach mid of lnisfallen, 
bo wonL to live at Behimigiuo. Such who lie was one of tliu founders of the Roman 
the rigour of tho laws against priests (hut, catholic commit too formed in 1757 to work 
in the year after Ins marriage, he was obliged for the abolition of tho political disabilities 
to attend mass in u sort of cave, thence of Roman catholics, and published many 
called Pol an oiilim Ilis devotion to his letters and pamphlets on tho subject. In 
religion, his musical and Irish literary at- 1740 there appeurud his ‘Two public Letters 
tainmeuts, Hindu him popular wit h tho pea- in reply to Brooku's Fanner ’ and ‘ A Counter 
santry, and he used to delight them with Appeal,’ in reply to Kir Richard Cox, both 
stories of the adventures of the survivors of signed ‘Rust ions.’ HiB‘ Seasonable Thoughts 
the hat tie of Aughritn, lie bogan to write a rulaling to our Civil and Ecclesiastical Con- 
book on Irish history called 4 Ogygian Tales,’ BtiUilion,' published in 1763, wub bo mode- 
winch was lout to Henry Brooke (1703P- rate in tono that somo readers thought it the 
1783) [q. v.], who buoms to huvo thought of work of a largo-iuindod protestant; and 4 The 
publishing it us part of a contemplated Irish Uuse of the Roman Catholics,' which appeared 
history of kis own j hut the author recovered in 1756, wiih oven commended by Primate 
it, and it, was tho basis of his 4 Dissertations II ugh Boulter [q. v.] (Mmoira o/ O' Conor, p. 
on tho Ancient History of Ireland,' which 23H), In J760 lie published ‘The Principles 
was published in 1763, and in an enlarged of I ho Roman Catholics ’ ; in 1771 4 Obbur- 
odilion, with added remarks on Maophorson’n vn lions on tho Popery Laws,’ and in 1774 
‘Ossian,’ in 1706. It shows considerablo ‘ A I’roiiico to a Speech by It. Jeplison.’ He 
reading in Irish liluruluro, and is based upon wus a groat lot l or- writ or, and corresponded 
the 4 Ogygia’ of Rodorie O’Fltthorty [a. v/| ; with his brother Daniel, an ollicer in tbe 
but. its stylo is not interesting, nor does it French service, with Dr. J. Curry the liis- 
oxhibit much critical judgment, In 1703 toviuu, with Charles Vallaucey [q. v.], with 
he also published anonymously a preface to Bryan O’Conor Kerry tho historian (An- 
tho ‘ Earl of Cuetlohavon's Memoirs.’ Tho thulwjica IZibernica , 1790, p. 124), and with 
British Museum copy, which lias his own other loaruod men of his time. Dr. Johnson 
book-plato on the back of tlio title, has tho (Domvm>l, Life, adit, ]811, i. 3B1) wrote to 
inscription ‘ by Charles O’Oonor of Bolana- him, on 9 April 1757, a kindly and discerning 
gare’ over tho preface in his own hand (see lottuv, after reading liis ‘ liissortations' of 
Ilonry Bradshaw’s copy of Ware’s 4 Ireland ' 1753, encouraging him to 4 continue to culti- 
in tho Cambridge University Library). He vuto this kind of looming ,• ’ and again wrote 
also wrote a biographical profaeo to the ‘liis- on 10 May 1777 (ib, lii. 330) to urge him 4 to 
tory of the Civil Wars of Lreland,’ by Dr. J. give a history of the Irish nation from its 
Curry, who was liis intimate friend. His conversion to Christianity to the invasion 
preface and terminal essay to 4 The Ogygia from England.’ Ilis wife died in 1750, 
Vindicated’ ofRodericO’Fkliortyaro perhaps leaving him two sons and two daughters; 
his best works, and contain interesting state- and wlion his oldest son married in 1760, he 
incuts about O’ Flaherty and Duala Mae- gavo him tho house of Belanagare, and wont 
Fir Ilis [q, v.] lie published in Vallancey’s to live in a cottage in tho demesne whine 
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he kept his hooks, and continued his studies 
till his death on 1 July 1791. Ilis means 
had been much reduced by a form of extor- 
tion not rare in Ireland in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Ilis youngest brother 
became a protestant, and filed a hill in chan- 
cery ‘ for obtaining possession of the lands of 
Beianagare as its first protestant discoverer.’ 
The law would have dispossessed him, and 
he had, after long litigation, to compromise 
the action by a large money payment. Ilis 
portrait, at the age of 79, forms the frontis- 
piece of his biography by his grandson, 
Charles O’Conor (1790-1828) [q. v.], and 
shows him to have had fine features and a 
gracious and dignified expression. The de- 
fects of his education alone prevented him 
from being a great Irish scholar, and it must 
be remembered that he lived at a period when 
the difficulties of study in mediaeval Irish 
literature were very great, That he speaks 
with enthusiasm of the rain and shallow 
writings of Yallancey is a sign, not of his own 
ignorance, but of his warm satisfaction in the 
study of the then despised history and lite- 
rature of Ireland by a person whose general 
learning he believed to he profound, and 
whose external position seemed to give his 
remarks the authority of an impartial judge 
awarding commendation where praise was ul- 
mostunknown and contempt usual. O’Conor's 
devotion to his subject deserves more praise 
than his additions to knowledge. 

[O'Conor's Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of the late Charles O’Conor of Bela migaro, Esq. 
1796; O'Conor Don's O’Conors of Connaught, 
Dublin, 1891 j Gent. Mag. Aug. 1791 ; Works.] 

W. M. 

O’CONOR, CHARLES (1764-1828), Irish 
antiquary and librarian at Stowe, second son 
of Denis O’Oonor {d. 1804), by Catherine, 
daughter of Martin Browne of Claoufad, 
was born at Beianagare on 16 March 1764. 
Charles O’Conor [q. v.] of Beianagare was 
his grandfather. Charles the younger early 
developed studious instincts, and was sent by 
his father in 1779 to the Ludovisi College in 
Rome, whore he remained until 1791, and ob- 
tained the degree of D.D, He was in 1792 
appointed pariah priest of Kilkeevin, co. Ros- 
common, and remained there until, in 1798, 
he was appointed chaplain to the Marchioness 
of Buckingham, with which office he com- 
bined that of librarian to Richard Grenville, 
afterwardsDuke ofBuokingham audChandos 
[q. v.], at Stowe. O’Oouor had previously 
attracted the attention of a select raw by his 
‘ Memoirs of the Life and 'Writings of the 
late Charles O’Conor of Beianagare, Esa., 
M.R.I.A., by the Rev. Charles O’Conor, D.D., 
Member of the Academy of Cortona ; Dublin, 


printed by J. Mehain’ [1796], 8vo. This work 
is valuable for the information it affords of 
the first steps taken by the Roman catholics 
in Ireland for the repeal of the penal laws. 
It is now very rare. The first volume alone 
was printed, and afterwards suppressed, as it 
was feared that the circulation of so outspoken 
a work might be detrimental to the family. 
A copy was sold to Heber at Sir Mark Sykes'a 
sale for 144 Other copies are at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and at the British Museum. 
The manuscript of the second volume was 
committed to the flames by tbe author’s 
express orders. 

Between 1810 and 1813 O’Conor wrote 
‘ Columbanus ad Hibernos, or Seven Letters 
on the Present Mode of Appointing Catholic 
Bishops in Ireland ; with an Historical Ad- 
dress on the Calamities occasioned by Foreign 
Influence in the Nomination of Bishops to 
Irish Sees,’ Buckingham, 2 vols. 8vo. In 
this work, although a zealous catholic, he 
vigorously opposed the ultramontane party 
and supported the veto, in consequence of 
whieh he was declared unorthodox, and 
formally suspended by Archbishop Troy in 
1812. The letters weie answered by Francis 
Plowden [q. v.] O'Conor issued in 1812 a 
non-coutroveisial work entitled ‘Narrative 
of the most Interesting EventB in Irish His- 
tory,’ 1812, 8vo. Two years later commenced 
the monumental work which connects his 
name with the study of Iribh antiquities, 
‘lierum llibernicaruin Scriplores Veteres’ 
(vnl. i. 1814, vol. ii. 1826, vols. iii. and iv. 
1828), Buckingham, 4to. Only two hundred 
copies were printed, the cost, some 8,0004, 
being defrayed by the Duke of Buckingham. 
Nearly the whole impression of the work was 
distributed as presents to public and private 
libraries. The originals— tho ‘Annals of 
Tigheamach,’ the ‘Annals of Ulster,’ the 
‘Annals of the Four Masters/ and other 
valuable chronicles — were almost all in the 
library at Stowe. Of these manuscript trea- 
sures an account was published by the 
librarian under the title ‘ Bibliotheca MS. 
Stowonsis. A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Manuscripts in the Stowe Library,’ 2 vols., 
Buckingham, 1818, 4to. Two hundred copies 
were issued at the expense of the duke, to 
whom an elaborate preface was addressed. 
The manuscripts were purchased, in one lot, 
by the Earl of Ashburnham in 1849 for 8,0004 
(sea Sotheby’s Sale Catalogue, 1849). The 
majority of the documents were acquired 
by the British Museum in 1888, and a cata- 
logue is in course of preparation ; the Irish 
manuscripts, however, are now in the pos- 
session of the lloyol Irish Academy at 
Dublin. 
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The text of the ‘Annals' published by 
O'Conor, together with explanatory notes 
and a Latin translation, was for the time a 
useful addition to the materials for the study 
of Irish history. Sir Francis Palgrnve, in his 
‘Rise of the English Commonwealth,’ de- 
scribed the work as without a parallel in 
modern literature, ‘whether we consular the 
learning of O’Conor, the value of the mate- 
rials, or the princely munificence of the Duke 
of Buckingham.’ But, hy the unanimous 
opinion of experts since the date of publica- 
tion, O'Conor has been pronounced incom- 
petent for the table he undertook. The third 
volume of the ‘ Scriptores’ contains a portion 
of the ‘Annals of the Four Masters;’ hut, 
according to John O’Donovan, the subsequent 
editor, O’Conor’s text is full of errors. It is 
printed in the italic character, and the con- 
tractions of tho manuscript, which in many 
places O’Conor evidently misunderstood, are 
allowed to remain. The other texts are 
equally defective, and, indeed, tho errors are 
so crave that it is impossible for an historian 
to roly on any passage in ‘ Tighcavnach ’ 
without examining the original manuscript. 
O’Conor's ignorance of Irish grammar, lite- 
rature, and topography also ledhim into many 
serious blunders in the Latin translation. 

O’Oonor contributed ‘Critical Remarks' 
prefixed to the Rev. J.Bosworth’s ‘ Elements 
of Anglo-Saxon,’ and editod ‘Ortelius Im- 
proved, or a New Map of Ireland,’ of which, 
after a few copies were atriiclt oil, tho plate 
was destroyed. The writer in Allibono’s 
‘Dictionary of English Literature’ is, how- 
ever, in error in attributing to him ‘The 
Chronicles of Eri,’ a forgery which owed its 
origin to Roger O’Connor [q. v.] O’Conor’s 
mind begun to fail before the last volume of 
his 1 Scriptoros ’ was published, andhe suffered 
from tho hallucination that ho was boing 
deliberately starved. He had to loavu Stowe 
on 4 J uly 1.8:27, and he was temporarily con- 
fined in Dr. llarty’e asylum at F mglas, where 
Dr, Lanigan [q. v,] was also an inmate. lie 
ultimately died in his ancestral homo at 
Belftnagare, on 20 July 1 828, and was buried 
in the family burial-place at, Ballintober. 

O’Oonor was a man of mild and timid dis- 
position, liked by every one who knew 
him, and possessing extensive historical 
and 1 bookish ' information. In appearance 
he was short and slight, of sallow complexion, 
with prominent but distinguished - looking 
features, giving him as age advanced a most 
venerable appearance. Ilis manners were a 
curious compound of Irish and Italian. Ho 
was locally known as ' (lie Ahb6/ and was 
for many years daily to be seen between 
Stowe and Buckingham, witli his book and 


gold-headed cane, reading as hewal]ted~5r 
J ohnson and Dr. Dibdin testify, amongothen 
to his amiability and erudition ; but the latter 
quality has been much discredited bv tk 
glaring defects of his edition of the ‘ Irish 
Chronicles.’ 


[Tho notices of O’Canor in tho Gentleman’s 
Magazine (1828, ii. 468-7), in Webb’s Com 
peudmm of Irish Biography, and in Allibooe’s 
Dictionary of English Literature are snpole- 
monted by tho O’Conor Dun’s O’Conors of 
Connaught, 1891, p. 319. See also Ir lfl h 
Magazine, March 1811; O’Hart’s Irish Pedigrees 
1887, i. 837 ; Quarterly Review, July iggj! 
Dibdin’s Bibi. Decameron, iii. 401, anil Library 
Companion, pp. 264, 259 ; Fitzpatrick’s Irish 
Wits and Worthies, pp. 292-4 ; Lowndes’s Bibl 
Mun. 1717 ; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. xi SOI 

T.'s. 


O'CONOR, MATTHEW (1778-1844) 
Irish historical writer, the sixth son of Denu 
O’Oonor of Bolnnngn.ru, by Catherine, daugh- 
ter of Marlin Browne of Clonfad, was bom 
in co. Roscommon on 18 Sept. 1778. Like 
his brother, Charles O’Couor (1764-1828) 
[q. v.], ho was ini ended for the priesthood, 
and studied in the English College at Heme; 
hut ho eventually adopted the legal profes- 
sion, supplementing his practice at the bar by 
studying and writing upon subjects in con- 
nection with Irish history. lie died at 
Mount Druid, co. Roscommon, on 8 May 
1844. By his wife PriBcilla Forbes, whom 
lie married in 1804, he left issue Denis 
(1808-1872), of Mount Druid, who was 
sheriff of his county in 1886 ; Arthur (d. 
1870), oi' the Palace, Eluliin; Matthew, of 
Mount Allen ; and two daughters. 

O’Conor was author of; 1. ‘The History 
of the Irish Catholics from the Settlement in 
1001, witli a View of tho Slate of Ireland 
from the Invasion of Henry II to the Revo- 
lulion,’ Dublin, 1813, Bvo. This work, 
which is ill -digested and uncompromising in 
tone, was based upon some valuable docu- 
ments in tho possession of the writer's grand- 
father, Charles O’Conor (1710-1701) [q, v.] 
2. * Picturesque and Historical Recollections 
during a Tour through Belgium, Germany, 
France, and Switzerland during the summer 
vacation of 1836,’ Dublin, 1837,8m 3. ‘Mi- 
litary History of the Irish Nation; com- 

S rising Memoirs of the Irish Brigade in tbs 
ervice of France, with an Appendix of 
Official Papers relative to the Brigade from 
tho Archives at Paris;’ Dublin, 1846, 8vo. 
A post Immous publication, this was part only 
of a larger work contemplated by tbe author. 
It only goes down to 1738, and had not tbe 
advantage of t he author’s revision. The re- 
forcnces arc, in consequence, frequently mis* 
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fading. But the work is based upon genuine 
research, and was a valuable contribution to 
military history, though now almost com- 
pletely superseded by the ‘ Irish Brigades in 
the Service of France’ (1851) of John Cor- 
nelius O’Callaghan [q. v.] 

[The O'Conor Don's History of the O’Conors, 
and other authorities cited under O'Conois, 
CiiAKti'S (1784-1628) j Bucko’s Landed Gentry, 
ii. 1813; Dublin Univ. Mag. xxv. 893-608; 
Gent. Mag. 1846, ii. 271 ; Webb's Compendium 
of Irish Biogr. p. 387 ; O’Oonor’s Works.l 

T. S. 

O'CONOR, WILLIAM ANDERSON 
(1820-1887), author, was born at Cork in 
1820. Ilts family came from Roscommon, 
and spelt their name O’Connor. After being 
at school in Cork for a short period his health 
failed, and he remained at home for several 
years, eventually, when nearly thirty yenre 
of age, going to Trinity College, Dublin, 
with a view to entering the ministry. Ilia 
courao there was, however, interrupted by his 
father’s financial difficulties, and he after- 
wards entered St. Aidan’e theological college 
at Birkenhead, Cheshire, where he was soon 
appointed Latin lecturer. On his ordination 
in 1868 he became curate of St. Nicholas's 
Church, Liverpool, and subsequently at St. 
Thomas’s in the same town. From ] 865 to 
1858 he had Role charge of the church of St. 
Olave’BwithSt. Michael's, Chester, and in the 
latter year was appointed rector of St. Simon 
and St. Jude's, Granby Row, Manchester, a 
very poor city parish, in which he laboured 
for the rest of his life. lie did not graduate 
until 1864. It waa eevaral years after settling 
in Manchester before his eloquence and ori- 
ginality as a preacher attracted much notice. 
Hedevoted himself with great assiduity to his 
parochial duties, but, on the whole, his Bur- 
roundings were uncongenial and disoouraging. 

He found much relief in literary pursuits and 
in the aocioty of men of literary tastes, among 
whom he shone as a witty and versatile con- 
versationalist and writer. To the ‘Proceed- 
ings ’ of the Manchester Statistical Society 
and the Manchester Literary Club he was 
a frequent contributor. Ilia numerous 
papers read before the latter body wero 
marked by originality, subtlety, and humour. 
Projects of social reform found in him an ac- 
tive friend, and such organisations as the 
Dramatic Reform Association and the Man- 
chester Art Museum Committee were aided 
by his co-oporation, For a time lie acted as 
a poor-law guardian, 

In 1885 he wont to Italy with the object 
of recruiting bis health, and look the chap- 
laincy of an Anglican church at Home. On 
his return he speedily became absorbed in 


work, but before long had to seek rest again. 
He then went to Torquay, where he died on 
22 March 1887, the immediate cause of death 
being a second paralytic stroke. He was 
buried at Torquay. He married in 1869 Miss 
Temple of Chester, but had no children. 

His figure was tall and spare, and his fea- 
tures pale and ascetic-looking. The best pub- 
lished portrait is one prefixed to Mr. Okell’s 
admirable critical paper referred to below. 

Besides several occasional sermons and ad- 
dresses, he published the following: 1. ‘ Mi- 
racles not Antecedently Incredible,’ 1801. 
2. ‘Faith and “Works,’ 1888. 3. ‘ The Truth 
and the Church,’ 1809. 4. ‘A Commentary 
on tli© Epistle to the Romans,’ 1871. 6. ‘The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, with an Analytical 
Introduction and ]Si otes,’ 1872. 0. ‘ A Com- 
mentary on the Gospel of St. John,’ 1874. To 
this he appended the tenth chapter of W. It. 
Greg’s ‘ Creed of Christendom,’ in order that 
the reader might compare the sceptical view 
of the fourth gospol with his own interpreta- 
tion. 7. ‘A Commentary on Galatians, with 
n Revised Text,’ 1876. 8. 1 History of the 
Irish People,’ bk. i., 1 876. This pamphlet 
was afterwards expanded and continued, and 
published in two volumes in 1883 ; a further 
revised edition appearing in 1880-7. The 
work is not so much a history as an in- 
dictment against English rule in Ireland. 
9. ‘The Irish Massacre of 1641,' 1885 (a 
pamphlet). In 1889 a volume of * Essays in 
Literature and Ethics, edited, with a Biogra- 
phical Introduction, 'by William E. A. Axon,’ 
was published. It comprised a select ion of Ms 
papers read before the Manchester Literary 
Club, nearly all of which were originally 
printed in the ‘ Transactions ’ of the club. 

[Ptipor by Pater Okell in the Manches- 
ter Quarterly, January 1891 ; Axon’s Memoir 
cited above; Manchester Guardian, 26 March 
and 6 April 1887 ; Manchester City Nows, 
28 March 1887; Mourns, 4 March 1880; Nolen 
and Queries, 7th ser. vii. 68, 174; personal 
kuowlodge,] C. IV. 8. 

OCTA, OCGA, OHT, or OIRIO (d, 
582 P), king of Kent, son of -Esc or Oiso 
[q, v.j, the son of Hengest [q. v,], suc- 
ceeded hia father in or about 512, and in 
supposed to have reigned over the Jutish 
invaders and conquerors of Kent about 
twenty years (Hen. Hunt.); he may there- 
fore have died about 532. He left a son 
named Eormenrie, who succeeded him. Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury notes that Octa and. 
Eormenrie reigned between them for fifty- 
three years, that is until 605, when Eor- 
monric was succeeded by his son Ethelbert, 
ox HSthelberht (662 P-016) [q, v.j but says 
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that it is uncertain whether Octa or Eormenric 
did not for a time share the kingship. Octa’s 
reign is described as obscure. Having con- 
quered Kent, the Jutes found themselves 
blockod from an advance -westward by the 
Andredeweald, and from the Thames water- 
way by the bridge and dofences of London, 
and seem to have remained quiet for a cen- 
tury after their victory of 473 (Grdun), 

[Bede's Hist. Ecel. ii. c. 6 (Engl. Ilist. See.); 
Hen. of Huntingdon, i. c. 40, Will, of Malmes- 
bury’s Gael a Regum, i. c. 8, He primo 8, lx. 
advent!) ap. Symeon of Durham, ii. 837, all in 
the Rolls Ser. , Green’s Making of England, 
p 40.] W. H. 

O’OULLANE, JOHN (175 1-1818), Irish 
poet, called in Irish O'Ouilf in, niul in Eng- 
lish often Collins, was born in co. Cork 
in 1761. lie belonged to a family whose 
original territory was Ui Conaill Gabra 
(O’Donovin, O'ituidhrhi), now the baronies 
of Upper and Lower Connello, eo. Limoriek. 
Bany of them still inhabit the district, but 
the chief iiunily of the clan was driven from 
his original estate and settled near Timn- 
leaguu, co. Cork, where the family was finally 
dispossessed by the Boyles, earls of Cork. 
Several of the'O’Cullanes are buried in tlio 
Franciscan abbey of Timoleague. ITis 
parents had a small farm, gave him a good 
education, and wished to make him a priest, 
lie, however, preferred to he a sehnolmuster, 
married, and had several children. Ills school 
was at Myross in Carbery. 

Many of his poems are extant in Munster, 
and Mr. Standish Ilayee O'Grady has some 
manuscripts written liy him, including part 
of a history of Ireland and part of an Eng- 
lish-Irish dictionary. Two of his poems have 
been printed and translated — ‘An buachaill 
lmu ’0 The Fair-haired Boy’), written in 1782, 
published in 1860 by John O'Daly ; and 
‘ Machtnadh an duine ahoilghiosuidlr (‘ Medi- 
tation of the Sorrowful Person’) which is 
printed in Irish (Hardman, Xm4 Minxtrelmj, 
ii. 234), and paraphrased in verse byThomns 
Furlong and by Sir Samuel Ferguson. lie 
also translated into Irish Campbell's ‘Exile 
of Erin.’ He died at Skibbereen, co. Cork, in 
1818. 

[Hardiman’sTrish Minstrelsy, ii. 234-3,401-11, 
London, 1831 ; tlio Poets and Footry of Munster, 
2nd sor., Dublin, 1800; O’Donovan’s Topo- 
graphical Poem of O’LTuidhrin, Dublin, 1802 ; 
Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary of Ireland, ed. 
ii., London, I860; Webb's Compendium of Irish 
Biography, Dublin, 1878.] N. M. 

O'CURRY, EUGENE (1790-1862), Irish 
scholar, who is often mentioned early in his 
career as Eugene Curry (tille-pago of his 
edition of Oath Mltiiiyhe Lecmct, 1858), hut 


was always known in 
O’Oomhraidhe, was born 
Carrigabolt, co. Clare, ii 
father, Eoghan O’Ourry, • 
a good knowledge of sor,,,, a.*, ou uuerature 
and a taste for Irish music. He traced 
his descent from Aengus, a chief of tin 
fifth century, ninth in descent from Comuc 
Oas, the son of Oilill Oluim, and was proud 
of belonging to the Dal Cais. Eugene w la 
slightly lame, but worked a little on hii 
father’s farm, and gave much time to Irish 
studios. In the agricultural distress of 1815 
the farm was ruined, and he got some work 
in Limerick ; and his father, who encouraged 
his literary tastes, went to live with him 
In 1884 lie obtained employment in the topr> 
graphical and historical section of the ord- 
nance Rurvey in Ireland. The scliemo of the 
survey was admirable, hut after tlie volume 
relating to Templemore was published in 
1837, the government discharged the staff 
and no use was mado of the materials. The 
work had, however, acted ns a university 
education for O’Cnrrv, by bringing him in 
contact with learned men and with Irish 
manuscripts in Dublin, Oxford, and London. 
He next enrnod his living by copying, arrang- 
ing, and examining Irish manuscripts in the 
Royal IriRli Academy, Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and elsewhere. Tn 1851 lie made a trans- 
lation, with toxt, of the Irish poems in the 
beautiful manuscript known as the ‘Codex 
Maolbrighto,' which was printed inamemoii 
on the book by I)r. W. Ruovos in 1861 in 
Dublin. He became a member of ike council 
of the Celtic Soeiuty, founded in 1868, and 
in 1855 the society published a text and 
translation by him of two medieval Irish 
talos : ‘ Cath huigheLcana ’ (The ' Battle of 
tlio Plain of Loans’) and ‘Tochmarc Membra’ 
(The courtship of Momera’),the daughter of 
t ho king of Spain and mot hor of Oilill Oluim, 
the aneestor, according to all Irish writers, 
of the tiwo ruling families of Munster and 
their allied tribes. These compositions had 
never been printed bolbre. A critical spirit 
was nol to bo expected in a man of O'Curry’s 
education, but tlio translation is a faithful 
reproduction of the original, and the text s 
good one, In 1849, and again in 1865, he 
examined t he Irish manuscript s in the British 
Museum, aud wroto the useful manuscript 
catalogue now in that library. He visitod the 
Bodleian Library with Dr. J. H. Todd in 
1849, and examined its rioli collection of 
Irish manuscripts. When the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Ireland was founded, O’Ourry 
became professor of Irish history and archeo- 
logy, and delivered his first course of lec- 
tures in 1855-fi. lie did not over-estimate 
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hia own qualifications as a professor. lie 
always felt, lie declared, the want of early 
mental training, and had always expected to 
transcribe and translate manuscripts, not to 
publicly discuss them. John Henry (after- 
wards Cardinal) Newman attended every 
lecture, and constantly encouraged the lec- 
turer. The lectures were published in I860, 
at the expense of the university, and fill a 
volume of more than seven hundred pages. 
The twenty-one lectures give a full account 
of the chief Irish mediaeval manuscripts and 
their contents, drawn from a personal perusal, 
and often transcription, of them by the lec- 
turer. The chronicles, historical romances, 
imaginative tales and poems, and lives of 
saints are all described. The appendix con- 
tains more than 160 extracts from manu- 
scripts, with (ran slat ions, all made from the 
originals by the author. Any ono who rends 
the hook will obtain a better knowledge of 
Irish mediaeval literature than lie can by the 
perusal of any other single work. Three further 
volumes of lectures, delivered between May 
1857 and July 1862, ‘ On the Manners and 
Customs of tlio Ancient Irish,’ were published 
in 1873, after O'Curry’s death, edited by Dr. 
\V. K. Sullivan, and contain a vast collec- 
tion of information hearing on social and 
public life mlrcland in past times, and three 
texts, with t ranslations, besides many sraallor 
extracts from manuscripts. In 1860 was 
printed, in Dr. Reevos’e ‘ Ancient Churches 
of Armagh,’ O’Ourry's text and translation of 
(hat part of the ‘Dinnsenchus,’ or history of 
the famous places of Ireland, which refers to 
Armagh, taken from tlio manuscript known 
as the ‘Book of Lecnn,’ in the library of the 
Royal Irish Acadomy. His transcripts woro 
numerous and exact. In 1836 he made a 
facsimile copy, for tlio Royal Irish Academy, 
of a genealogical manuscript of Duald Mac 
Firbis, belonging to Lord Roden. The exe- 
cution of the copy is porfoct, and its extent 
is shown by tho fact that if printed it would 
cover thirteen hundred quarto pages. In 
1839 he mado for tho Royal Irish Academy 
a facsimile copy, of marvellous beauty, of 
the ‘Book of Lismore,’ a fifteenth-century 
manuscript of 202 largo pages, ne made 
facsimile copies for the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, of the ‘ Book of Lecan,' of 
the ' Leabhar Breac,’ and of several otlier 
manuscripts. Ho transcribed, in a distinct 
and beautiful handwriting in the Irish 
character, eight largo volumes of2,906 pages 
in all of the ancient Irish law tracts. The 
brehons were fond of commentary, and 
mediaeval Irish legal writings are marvels of 
complicated interlinear and marginal anno- 
tation. He also wrote out thirteen volumes 
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of a rough preliminary translation. Some 
of this has unjustifiably been published; it 
was in reality only the author’s first step to a 
translation A precise translation wnsperhapa 
beyond his powers, and can only be accom- 
plished by a special study of the intricate and 
often enigmatical writings of the hereditary 
lawyers of mediaeval Ireland, who never 
aimed at being understanded of the people. 
His health was injured by close application 
to work, and he died in Dublin in July 1862, 
a fortnight after the delivery of liis last 
lecture, the subject of which was ‘Ancient 
Irish Music and Dancing,’ The difficulties 
which O'Curry overcame were extraordinary, 
and his industry enormous. lie was devoted 
to his subject, and added much to the know- 
ledge of it. His greatest friend was John 
O’Donovan [q. v.], who married his sister. 

His brother, called in English Malacki 
Curry, and in Irish Mnolsheachlainn O'Comli- 
raidhe, was a good Irish scholar and poet. 
The British Museum collection contains 
two of his poems in Irish: (1) an epistle in 
verse from him to Thomas O’SImugknessy, 
a Limerick schoolmaster, beginning ‘ Ttiisdil 
o mhfiraibh mo chaolchvoibhe a sgribhinn’ 
(‘ From the fingers of my slender hand, oh 
writing, travel!'). It was written on return- 
ing a copy of an Irish prose composition; 
(2) a reply to eome verses of O’Shaughnessy 
on the loss of one of his poems by n drunken 
messenger. Ho died in 1849. 

[Webb’s Compendium of Irish Biography, 
Dublin, 1878 ; Memoir inlrish MontlilyMagnzine, 
April 1874 ; S. H. O'Gmdy’s Catalogue of Irish 
Manuscripts in the British Museum ] N. M. 

O’DALY, AENQUS (A I860), Irish poet, 
called in Irish Aenghus Riiadli O’Dalaigh, 
belonged to the sept of O’Daly of Meath, and 
was related to Cuchonacht O’Daly, who died 
at donat'd in 1139, and was the first famous 
poet of the O’Daly family. Aengus waspoet 
to Ruaidliri O'Maelmhuaidh, chief of Fear- 
call, King's County, and when drunk offended 
that chief. Tie wrote a poom of 192 verses 
to appease O’Maelmhuaidh’s wrath, ‘ Ceungal, 
do Bhiotli riom a Ruadkri’ (‘Confirm tliy 
peace with me, 0 Ruaidkri I’), in which he 
urges him to attack the English and malm 
frionds with his own poet. He was already 
in practice as a poet in 1809, wkon he wrote 
a poem of 192 verses on tho erection by Aeilh 
O’Oonnor in that year of a castle on the hill 
of Cam F ree, ‘ An tu aris a raith Theamkracb ' 
(‘Dost thou appear again, oh earthwork of 
Tara ’). 

[Transactions of Iberno-Celtie Society, vol. i., 
Dublin, 1820 ; O'Daly's Tribes of Ireland, Dub- 
lin, 1852.] N. M. 
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" O’DALY, AENGUS (A 1617), Irish poet, 
called in Irish Aenghus Ruadh, or the ruddy, 
owned on estate at Ballyorroono, co. Cork, 
but belonged to the O’Dalys of Meath, He 
is often called in Irish writings Aenghus na 
naor, or of the satires, because lie wrote, in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, an abusive poem on 
the Irish tribes. It has been edited by J ohn 
O’Daly, a Dublin publisher, born in 1800, 
who was eighteenth in descent from Dalack, 
the ancestor from whom the O’Dalys are 
named, with notes by J. O’Donovau. The 
poem contains some information of interest 
about localities at its period. The poet saya 
he will not abuse the ‘ Claim Dalaigh,’ or 
Daly family — a term hy which he means not 
his own poetical race, but the O’Donnells of 
Donegal, who were called Clann Dalaigh, 
from an ancestor of tliuirs named Dalach, and 
who were not kin to the O’Dalys. Many 
copies of the poem are extant. lie also 
wrote ‘ Tainic Ion do loath Mogha ’ (‘ Mis- 
fortune has come to the southern half of Ire- 
land ’), a poem of 168 versus on the duatli 
of Danuchadli iionn MacOnrthy. O'Daly was 
stabbud by a man named O'Meagher near 
Itoscrea, co. Tipperary, on 16 Dec, 1017. 

« ’n Tribes of Ireland, ed. O'Donovan, 
S32 ; Transactions of the Ibsrno-Qeltic 
Society, Dublin, 1820.] N. M. 

O’DALY, DANI EL or DOMINIC (1595- 
160:3), Irish ecclesiastic and author. [See 
Daly.] 

O’DALY, DONNOIIADII (A 1214), 
Irish poet, called in Irish Donnehadli M«Sr 
Ua Dalaigh, was the most famous member 
of the greatest family of hereditary poets in 
Trolaud. They traced their descent from 
Maine, son of Niall (Naigliiallnch) (A 403) 
Tq. v.] lie lived at Finnyvarra, co. Claro, 
and was head of the O’Dalys of Corcomroe, 
co. Glare. lie died at Boyle, co. Roscommon, 
in 12 14, and was buried intlioNormaii abbey 
there, the ruins of which aro still to be soon. 
More than thirty poems, somo of great length, 
are attributed to him. Most of thorn are on 
devotional subjects, suoh as ‘ Creidim dhuib 
a Dhe nimhe* (‘ 1 believe in Thee, () (iod 
of Heaven I ’) and ‘ A C'liolann chug ad an 
has ’ (‘ 0 body I to tlioo belongs death ’). A 
bhort poem of his, of which there is a copy 
in the 1 Leabhar Breac 1 (p. 108, ool. 2, line 
06), a fourteenth-century manuscript, be- 
ginning ‘Dreen enaig inmhoin each ’ (‘Wrens 
of the marsh, all dear to me’), shows some 
lovo for animated nature. Many of the copies 
of O’Dnly’spouins have been modified from the 
idiom of his timo to that of somo later date ; 
and till a collation of the soveral toxts of 
the poems attributed to him has been made, 
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it is impossible to ascertain which are real!} 
Other remarkable members of Mb famiiv 


were : 


Goffmidh fionn O’Daly (A 1887), chief 
poet of MuiiBter, who wrote a poem of etj 
verses on Dermot MacCarthy of Muskerrv 
1 Fa ugniomhradh meastar mae riogh ’ (‘ft 
deeds is the son of a king valued A- « 
poem of forty-eight verses, ‘A fhir theid i 
tin* OlionaiU (‘ Oh man ! who goes to Tit- 
oonnell ’), to Conchobhar O’Donnell j and & 
poem of 140 versos to Domhnalt MacCarthy 
‘ Mnitli nn looht ftirdrigh oige ’ (‘ Forgive the 
fault, 0 young archking I '), urging him in 
his youth to drive out the English a« 
Conn Cedcatlinch had driven out Oatlioir 
Mor, king of Lcinstor, from Tara. 

Ooarbliall O’Daly (A 1404), chief poet of 
Corcomroe. 

Domlinoll O’Daly (A 1401), ollav of Cor- 
comroo, was son of Donnohadh. He is often 
quoted in Irish literature ns ‘ Bolg an dana’ 
(' the wallot of poetry '). 

Domhnull O’Daly (, fl . 1420), post. He 
was son of Eoglian O’Duly, anti wrote a 
poem on Domhnull O’Sullivan, chief ol 
Dunboy, who died in Spain, ‘ Sun Sbaia do 
toirnoamh Toamhuir’ (‘It is in Spain Tara 
was interred ’). 

Aongus O’Daly Bonn (>7.1430), poet. He 
wrote several devotional poems still extant, 
and ‘ Soraidh led clioill a Olinisil’ ('Blessing 
bi* with thy companion, 0 Cashel I’), of 208 
vurses, on tlio death of Domhuall MacCarthy, 
who died in 1409. 1 

Loolilann O’Daly (fl. 1650), poet. He 
lived in Clare, and wrote (1) 1 Uaigneach a 
taoi a thcagh na mbrathair’ (‘ Solitary art 
thou, 0 house of the friars 1 ’), on the expul- 
sion of the Franciscans at the Reformation: 
(2) ‘ Moalltar inde an taos dana’ (‘We are 
deeoivod, the poetic tribe’); (8)‘Ctitan 

g abhadov Gaoidhil’ (‘Where did the Irish 
nd shelter?’), on the dispossession of the 
natives in Ireland. 

Amigus O’Daly llonn (fl. 1570), poet, 
lie is called the Divine, and wrote many 
theological poems. Edward O'Reilly's col- 
lection of Irish manuscripts contained fifteen 
poems hy him, extending to more than 660 
Tines, of which all are theological, and eight 
in praise of the Virgin. 

Eoghan O’Daly (fl. 1602), poet. He 
wrote a poem of 180 verses on Dermot 
O'Sullivan’s going lo Spain after the defeat 
of tlio Spaniards at Kinsnle, 1 Do thuit a 
cloch out d’Eirinn ’ (‘ The back rock of Ire- 
land has fallen ’). 

Tudlig O’Daly (fl. 1618), poet. lie wrote 
a lament of 1 48 versos on Eoghan O'Snlliran 
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^POunbny, 1 Cia so cao'mSas erioch Banba ' 
i‘ Who is this that Banba's land laments?') 
^ fLcabliar Breac, facsimile, Dublin, 1872 ; 
O'Beilly > n Transactions of Iberno-Celtic So- 
ciety, Dublin, 1820 ; O'Daly’s Tribes of Ireland, 
Dublin, 1852 ; Annnla Rioghaehta Eireann, ed. 

O'Donoian.] N. M. 

O'DALY, MUIREDHACII (Jt. 1218), 
Irish poet, was of the family of Mnelisa 
O'Daly (in Irish Ua Dalnigh), ‘ollamh 
Ereann ugus Alban’ (literary, professor of 
Ireland and Scotland), who died in 1185. 
His home was on the shore of Lough Derry- 
varra, eo. Westmeath, and he calls himself 
O'Daly of Meath, to distinguish him from 
O’Daly of Finnyvarra, co. Clare, also a poet 
in the thirteenth cent nry. He was living at 
Dramclift) co. Sligo, in 1213, when Fiotin 
O’Brolchain, steward or maor of O'Donnell, 
came to Connaught to collect tribute. The 
steward visited his house, and began to 
talk discourteously to the poet, who took up 
an axe and lulled him on the spot. Dorah- 
nall O’Donnell pursued him. lie fled to 
Clanricarde, co. Galway, and Burke at first 
protected him, and afterwards enabled 
O’Daly to flee into Thomond. Thither 
O’Donnell pursued him and ravaged the 
country. Donough Gairbreach O’Brien [q.v.l 
sent tlie poet on to Limerick, and O’Donnell 
laid siege to the city, and O’Daly had to fly 
from place to place till he reached Dublin, 
being everywhere protected as aman of learn- 
ing. O'Donnell Inter in the year inarched on 
Dublin, and the citizens banished 0’Do.ly, 
who fled to Scotland. When in Clanricaruo 
he composed an explanation of his misfor- 
tune in verse, and mentioned that he loved 
the English and drank wine with them. In 
Scotland, however, he wrote three poems in 
praise of O'Donnell, which led that chief to 
forgive him, and in the end to grant him 
lands and cattle. 

He ist o be distinguished from Muirhedli ach 
O’Daly, who was also <i poel, who lived in 
1000, and wrote the poem of 806 verses, 

1 Oainfuighear liom lorg na bhfear’ (‘The 
race of men shall he sung by me’), which 
tells of all the branches of the house of Fitz- 
Gerald. 

[Annala Rioghuchta Eireann, nd. O’Donovnu, 
vol. iii. ; Trans, of tho Iberuo-Cellio Society, 
Dublin, 1820 ; O’Graily’s Cat, of Irish Manu- 
scripts in the Brit, Mns.] N. M. 

ODDA. [See Ono.] 

ODELL, TIIOMAS (1801-1740), play- 
wright, bom in 1091, the son of a Bucking- 
hamshire squire, came up to London about 
1714 with good introductions to some of the 
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whig leaders, and a strong desire to try hit- 
hand at lampooning, ne obtained a pen- 
sion. of 2001. through the influence of Lord 
Wharton and the Earl of Suuderland, and 
put his pen at Walpolo’s disposal. It is not 
possible to trace any of his political writings, 
hut he is stated by Oldys to have written a 
number of satires upon Pope, and to have 
been deterred from printing them only by 
Walpole'sfearlest such a step might estrange 
Lord Chesterfield and others of Pope’s ad- 
mirers umrmg his adherents. In 1721 Odell’s 
first comedy, ‘The Chimera,’ a satirical piece 
aimed at the speculators in Change Alley, 
was produced at the theatre in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, but met with small success on 
the boards, though when printed it ran to a 
second edition before the close of the year. 
In October 1720 Odell himself erected a 
theatre in Leman Street, Goodman’s Fields, 
and engaged a company, with Henry Gilfard 
aa its leading actor. He produced’ there in 
the course of his first season ‘ The Recruiting 
Officer,’ ‘The Orphan,’ and two success- 
ful original comedies, Fielding’s ’Temple 
Beau ’ and Mottley’s ' Widow Bewitched." 
In 1730, however, the lord mayor and alder- 
men petitioned the king to suppress the 
superfluous playhouse in Goodman’s Field*. 
Oclcll tried to avert hostile criticism by 
shutting up the house for a time, but this so 
impaired its prospects that he had to dispose 
of it early in 1781 to his friend Giffard. In 
1737 the London playhouses were restricted 
by statute to Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane, hut this did not prevont the occa- 
sional presentation of plays at the un- 
licensed houses, and it was at the ‘late 
theatre in Goodman's Fields,’ in a ‘ gratuitous’ 
performance of ‘Richard III’ between two 
parts of a concert, that David Garrick made 
his first appearance in London in 1741, This 
historic performance, however, wasprobably 
not given at Odell’e theatre, but at another 
small playhouse built by Giffard in the 
adjoining Ay lifts Street. Odell’s old theatre 
was nevertheless utilised os late as 1745. 
when Ford’s ‘FerkinWarheck’was produced 
apropos of the ’45 rebellion. 

Chotwood attributes Odell’s failure to his 
ignorance of the way to manage a company. 
He had lost Ms pension upon the death of 
the fourth Earl of Sunderland, his plays met 
with no success, and he seems to have been 
for some years reduced to great straits for a 
living. In February 1738, however, when 
William Chelwynd was sworn in as first 
licenser of the stage, with a salary of 4007. , 
Odell retained enough influence to obtain 
the office of deputy licenser, with a salary of 
2007. He retained this post until his death, 
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•which tookplaceaLliishouso in Chapel Street, 
Westminster, on 24 May 1749. lie left a 
■widow, who was well known and ostcomod 
by William Oldys the antiquary. The latter 
wrote of Odell : 1 He was a great observator 
of everything curious in the conversation of 
his acquaintance j and his own conversation 
wa9 a living chronicle of the remarkable in- 
trigues, adventures, sayings, stories, writings, 
&o. of many of the Quality, Poets and other 
Authors, Players, Booksellers who nourished 
especially in the present century. ... He 
was a popular man at elections, hut latterly 
was forced to live reserved and retired by 
1 ‘enson of his dehts.’ 

In addil ion to * The Ohimora,’ Odell wrote : 

I. ‘Tho Smugglers, a Farce,’ 1729, performed 
with some success at the littlo theatre in the 

II. iymarkel, and reissued in the same year as 
‘The Smugglers: a Oomedy,’ dedicated to 
George Doddington, esq. Appended to the 
second edition is ‘The Art of Dancing,' in 
three cantos and m heroic verso : a somewhat 
licentious poem, in which tho fahlod origin 
of tlio order of the Garter is versified. 2. ‘The 
Patron; or the Statesman’s Opera of two 
Acts ... to which is added the Musiclc to 
each Song.’ Dedicated to Charles Spencer, 
fifth earl of Sunderland [1722 P]. This was 
produced at the Ilaymarketin 1730, 3. ‘ The 
Prodigal ; or lieoruits for the Queen of Hun- 
gary,’ 1744, 4 to ; adapted from the' Woman 
Captain of Shad well,’ and dodioated 1 o Lionel 
Gran field Hackville, earl of Middlesex. It 
owed a small temporary success to the popu- 
larity of Maria Teresa in London at this 
moment. It is noticeable 1 hat none of those 
pieces wore produced atOdoll’s own theatre, 
lie is said by Oldys to have been engaged 
at the time of his death upon ‘ an History 
of the characters lie had observed and con- 
ferences with many ominent persons ho had 
known in his time,’ anrl the antiquary also 
saw in manuscript * A History of the Plav 
House in Goodman’s Fields’ by Odell. 
Neither of these is extant. 

[Balter’s Biographic Dramatics; l'eowoll’s 
Memoir of William Oldys, together with his 
Diary and choice notes from his Adversaria, 
1862, pp. 30, 31 : Whincop’s Complant. List of 
English Dramatic Pools, 17 17, p 270 ; Thespian 
Dictionary, 1805 ; Disraeli’s Curiosities, vi. 385 ; 
Gcnest’s History of the Stage, iii. 374, 320, 898, 
522, iv. 1 96 ; Cketwood's History of tho St age ; 
Notes and Queries, 2nd u*r. xi, 161 ; Daily Ad- 
vertiser, 2 June, 1731 ; Doran’s Annals of the 
Stngo, i. 367.] T. S. 

O’DEMPSEY, DERMOT (d, 1193), 
Irish chief, called in Irish writings Diannait 
Ua Diomusaigh, was son of Cubroghda 
O’Dempsey, who died in 1162, He claimed 


descent from Eos Failghe, eldest son 
Cathaoiv M<5r, king of Ireland in the seL d 
century, and was thus or common dencem 
with O’Conehobhair Failghe, from whom 
Offaly takes its name. He became chief of 
Clan Mailuglira on his father’s death. This 
was the territory of the O’Dempseys, and 
lay on both banks of the Barrow in the 
King’s and Queen's Counties, and as far as 
the edge of the great heath of Maryborough 
ITe aft erwards became chief of the whole 
territory of the group of clans allied tohk 
all descended from Eos Failghe ; this terri- 
tory included not only the modern baronies 
of East and West Offaly, eo. Kildare, hut 
also the baronies of Portnehinch and Tine- 
hincli, Queen’s Oounty, and that part of the 
King’s Oounty which lies in the diocese of 
Kildare and Leighlin. His chief stronghold 
was a stone fort, afterwards roplacod by a 
castle, of which tho ruins remain on tho F, od- 
or Dunamase, a hill in the Queen’s County 
which commands a wide view over the lands 
of his septs, Ho was the only O’Dempsey 
who became king of the whole territory, 
though after his time, owing to the dis- 
possession of O’Connor Faly by the Fitz- 
geralds, the O’Dempseys were long the chief 
chin of the district, in which many of them 
still remain, though they have prospered 
little since their share in the massacre of 
Mullaclimaislen or Mullaghmast in 1677. 
Dermol founded in 1178 a Cistercian abbey 
at Bosglas, co. Kildare, now known as Mo- 
nnstereven, from a more ancient church of 
>St. Eimlun, which stood on the site of the 
monastery. The abbot sat in tho Irish parlia- 
ment . Thu situ is now occupied by the house 
of the Into Marquis of Drogheda. O’Demp- 
soy diud in 1103. lie loft a sou Maolseach- 
lumu, who was killed by O’Maelmhuaidh of 
Fircal in 1216, 


[Annala Kioghachta Eiraann, ed. O’Donovan, 
vol, iii. Dublin, 1851 ; Loabhar na Gceart, ed. 
O’Donovnn, Dublin, 1847 ; Oath Mnighi Bath, 
ed. 0’Donovan, Dublin, 1842 ; local know- 
lodge.] N, M. 

O’DEVANY or O’DUANE, CORNE- 
LIUS (1033-1612), called in Irish Con- 
cliobhar O'Duibhoannaigli, Roman catholic 
bishop of Down and Connor, horn in 1633, 
a native of Ulster, became at an early age a 
member of the order of St. Francis at the 
convent in Donegal, After having for some 
yoars officiated zealously os a priest in his 
nalivo district, O’Devauy, on 27 April 1582, 
was appointed to tho vacant bishopric of 
Down and Connor, at the instance of the 
cardinal of Sens, and received episcopal con- 
secration at Rome, On his return to Ireland 
he endeavoured, notwithstanding the exist- 
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iair laws, to perform his functions as a Roman 
catholic bishop, and was consequently ar- 
rested, but succeeded in effecting his escape. 
O'Devany in 1537 toolc part in an ecclesias- 
tical meeting in the diocese of Clogber, at 
which the decrees of the council of Trent 
were promulgated. Redmond O’Gallagher, 
■rice-primate of Ireland, in July 1538 en- 
trusted to O’Devany temporary authority in 
spiritual affairs under permission from Rome, 

O'Devany, having been arrested a second 
time, was committed to prison in Dublin 
Castle, where he suffered much from cold, 
noisomeness, and hunger. In October 1688 
the lord-deputy, in a letter to Burghley, de- 
scribed O’Devany as a ‘ most pestilent and 
dangerous member, fit to be out off,’ ‘ an ob- 
stinate enemy to God,’ and ‘ a rank traitor to 
her majesty/ 

From the prison in Dublin Oastla O’Devany 
in November 1590 addressed a petition to 
the lord-deputy, representing that he had 
been committed 1 concerning matters of re- 
ligion,’ that he was * ready to _st ar ve for want 
of food,’ and averring that, ‘ if set at liberty 
to go and live among his poor friands, he 
would not again transgress her maj esty’s pro- 
ceedings in all causes of religion.’ A warrant 
for the liberation of O'Devany was issued at 
Dublin on 10 Nov. 1690, on the ground that 
he had sworn to heliave himself as a dutiful 
subject, and had found sureties to appear 
before the queen’s commissioners for ecclesi- 
astical causes when ‘thereunto admonished.’ 
On his return to Uletor O’Devany was be- 
friended by Cormac O'Neill, brother of the 
Earl of Tyrone, and in 1691 he was one of 
the bishops in Ireland to whom spiritual 
powers of special nature were delegated by 
Cardinal Allen. O’Devany, it was said, 
visited Italy and Spain in connection with 
affairs of tho Earl of Tyrone, and he compiled 
a catalogue of persons who had suffered in 
Ireland for adherence to tho catholic religion, 
entitled ‘Index Martyrialis’ (Oent. Mao. 
1833, i. 404). 

George Montgomery, protestant bishop of 
Derry, in 1008 urged the government at 
Dublin to take measures for the restraint of 
O'Devany, whom he described as ‘ obstinate 
and dangerous,’ adding that he would do 
much evil if ‘permitted to range.’ An in- 
quisition at Newry on 16 Jon. 1813-12 made 
a return that O’Devany hod, in the county 
of Down and elsewhere, conspired with and 
abetted II ugh O’Neill, earl of Tyrone [q . v.l in 
treasonable acts against Queen Elizabeth in 
1801-2. O’Devany was arrested in J une 1611, 
while in the act of adminietering confirma- 
tion to voung persons in a private house. He 
was again imprisoned in Dublin Oastle, and 
TOl. xiv. 


while there David Roth [q. v.], under date of 
17 Dec. 1611j addressed to him from the con- 
tinent a Latin discourse, entitled ' Epistola 
parcenetica.’ 

In J anuary 1811-12 O’Devany was put on 
his trial for treason in the court of king’s 
bench, Dublin. He denied the acts for which 
lie was arraigned, but the jury returned a 
verdict against mm, and, under the name 
of ‘ Connoghor O'De venne,’ he was sentenced 
to be hanged, disembowelled, decapitated, and 
quartered. This sentence was carried out at 
the place of public execution at Dublin on 
11 Feb. 1612,' mprOBence of a large conconrBe 
of people. Several Roman catholics regarded 
O’Devany in the light of a martyr, and se- 
cured relics of him ; one of these, a piece of 
liuen tinged with his blood, is preserved at 
Rome. Observations on the execution and 
circumstances connected with it were pub- 
lished at London in 1012 by Barnaby Rich, 
in Mb tractate entitled ‘ A Calholiclte Con- 
ference,’ which may be contrasted with the 
notices of the same matters published at Lis- 
bon in 1621 by Philip O’Sullivan-Beare, in his 
‘ Histories Catholic® Ibernitc Compendium.’ 

ltoth’s discourse addressed to O’Devany, 
above mentioned, appeared in the second part 
of ‘ Analecta Saora,’ published at Cologne in 
1017. The third portion of ‘ Analecta,’ issued 
in 1019, contained a notice of O’Devany, 
whose catalogue of martyrs appears to have 
been then in Roth’s possession. 

[Archives of Franciscans, Ireland; .Records 
of King's Bench, Dublin ; Kolb's Analecta Sacra, 
1817, 1618, 1884; State PaperB, Elizabeth and 
James I; Annals of the Four MiiBtors, 1848; 
Scriptores Ordinis Minorum, 1650 ; Brady's 
Episcopal Succession, 1876; Letters of Cardinal 
Allen, 1882 | Moran’s Spicileginm Ossoriense, i. 
123, &c. ; Ussher's Works, cd. Elrington, ii. 626, 
818 ; Lsnihan's Limerick, p. 186 ; ILitfloid M8S. 
iv. 686 ; Bagwell's Ireland under the Tudors, iii. 
403 ; Gent, Mag. 1882, i. 404.] J. T. Gt. 

ODGER, GEORGE (1820-1877), trade 
unionist, the son of a Coriushminer, was born 
in 1820 atRoborough, between Tavistock and 
Plymouth. A shoemaker by trade, he settled 
in London, where he became a prominent 
member of the ladies’ shoemakers’ society, 
a union of highly skilled makers of ladies’ 
shoes, He acquired great influence with the 
working classes, and on the lock-out in the 
building trades in 1869 he rendered impor- 
tant service to their cause, A leading member 
of the London trades council from its for- 
mation in 1860, he succeeded George Howell 
as secretary in 1882, and retained the office 
until the reconstruction of the council in 
1872. As one of a small but powerful group 
of trade-union officials, he exercised itunarh- 

3te 
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able influence on the movement during the 
iollowmg years, Believing that the most ad- 
vantageous policy for the •working classes was 
the combination of trade-unionism with poli- 
tical action, he endeavoured to induce the 
council to adopt it. Under his influence tho 
council organised a popular welcome to Gari- 
baldi, and a great went mg in St. J ames's Hall 
in 1802 in support of the Northern States of 
America in their struggle against slavery, at 
which John Bright was the principal speaker. 
He became a member of t he National Reform 
League; and, in conjunction with Apple- 
garth, Allan, and doulson, persuaded the 
trades council to take a loading part in tho 
agitation for the extension of the franchise 
in 1 800 and subsequent years. He made five 
unsuccessful attempts to get into parlia- 
ment as an independent labour candidate — at 
Chelsea in 1808, at Stattord in 1809, at Bris- 
tol in 1870, where he retired rather than 
divide the liboral vole, and at Southwark in 
1870 and 1874. At the Southwark election 
in 1870 he polled 4,382 votes, while the liberal 
candidate, Sir Sydney Walerlow, polled only 
2,960. Odger heeambpresident of the general 
council of tho famous international associa- 
tion of working men in 1870. In 1872 he 
was made the subject of a series of attacks 
in the London ‘ Figaro,’ and ho brought an 
action for libel against tho publisher. The 
case was tried on 14 Feb. 1873, and resulted 
in a verdict for the defendant. Odgor died 
in 1877. His funeral, which was at tended by 
Herbert Spencer, Professor Fawcett, nnd 
Sir Charles Dilke, waa made the occasion of 
a great demonstration by the London work- 
ing men, who regarded him as their leader. 

[Ufa and Labours of Q cargo Odgor; Odgor's 
Haply to tho Attorney-Oonoral [1873] ; McCar- 
thy's History of our own Time, iii. 228, iv. 96, 
179 ; Sidney and Beatrice Webb's History of 
Trade Unionism, pp. 216, 217, 218, 220, 221, 
228, 230, 231, 271, 273, 276, 282, 309, 347, 
882.] W. AS.H. 

ODINGSELLS, GABRIEL(109O-1734), 
playwright, son of Gabriel Odingsells of 
London, was born in 1090, and matriculated 
from Pembroke College, Oxford, on 23 April 
1706. He loft Oxford' without a degroe, and 
pssayod to obtain tho reputation of a wit in 
London. In 1725 appeared his first comody, 
‘The Bath Unmasked.’ (London, 4to), in 
which he attempted with indifferent success 
to describe tbe humours of the city of Bath. 
It wns acted on 27 Feb. and on six subse- 
quent occasions at Lincoln’s Inn FieldB, It 
was followed, at the same theatre, on 8 Dee, 
by 'The Capricious Lovors’ (London, 1720, 
4to), a pooT eornody, relieved, howovor, by 
one humorous character, Mrs. Minee-Mode, 


who ‘grows siok at the sight of a man. ms 
refines upon the signifieancy of phrases till 
sho resolves common conversation into oh 
sconity.’ In Maroh 1730 his third and C" 
piece, 'Bays’ Opera’ (London, 1730, W 
was acted three times, twice more than it 
deserved, at Drury Lane. UdmgsoUs shortlv 
afterwards developed symptoms of lun«J 
and oil 10 Fob. 1734 he lianged himself™ 
his house in Thatched Court, Westminster 
In 1 742 was published, posthumously, ‘ Monu- 
mental inscriptions ; or a Curious Collection 
of Near Five Hundred of the most Remark- 
able Epitaphs, serious and humourous. Col- 
lected by tbe late ingenious Gabriel' Odin- 
sells [sic],’ London, 4to. The copy of this 
rare work in ilie British Museum Library t, 
imperfect, many of tho coarsBr epitaphs 
having been effaced. 


[Baker's Bingr.iphiaDrnnmtioa,i.547; Ganests 
History of tho Stage, iii, 167, 177; Foster'. 
Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714 ; Doran's Annals of 
tho Stage; Rawliuson MRS. in Bodleian Library 
vi. 36, xxi. 60 ; Odingsolls’a Works in the British 
Museum Library.] T. g_ 


ODINGTON, WALTER, or Wat, tee op 
Evbhium (Jl. 1320), Benedictine writer. 
[BOO WiVL'kDK.] 


ODO, or ODA (<Z. 959), archbishop of 
Canterbury, called * tlm Good,’ is said to 
have been the son of a Dane, one of the 
army of lngunr, or Ivor, that oonquerod 
tho north of England in 807, though this is 
not quite so certain ob is generally believed 
(‘ diount quid am,’ see the contemporary Vita 
8. Osioaldi, Historians of Yoi'lc , i. 404). He 
was early in life converted to Christianity, 
and is said to have boon punished severely 
by liis father for persisting in attending 
church (Eapmbe). One of yElfred’s nobles, 
named jEtlielliulm, or Athelm, adopted him, 
caused him to bo baptised, and provided n 
teacher for him, under whose caie he learnt 
Latin, and, it is said, Greek also (it.) Having 
received the tonsure, he made such progress 
ill divine things that ho waB soon admitted 
to the prie-itliood. Nevertheless he ie said 
to have in his younger days served Eadward 
tho older as a soldier, unu to have been per- 
suaded to take orders by his adoptive father, 
whom he accompanied on a journey to Rome. 
On the way ylStlielhelm fell sick, and his re- 
covery was attributed to a draught of wine 
which Odo blessed by making the sign of the 
cross over it ( Vita 8. Oswaldi, u.s.) Wil- 
liam of M almesbury save that he did not be- 
eomo a clorlt until after this journey, hut 
seems to have altered the order of events so 
as not to represent Odo as taking part in war 
after his ordination ; for it is clear from the 
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• tory of l' is blessing tho wine tlrnt he was 
then a priest ( Gesta Pontiflcum , p. 21 ; bis 
military service, though probable enough, 
comes from a late source, but was the Can- 
terbury tradition in Malmesbury’s time), 
jjthefstan highly esteemed him, and gave 
him the bishopric of lliimsbury, to which he 
was ordained in 027 by Archbishop Wulf- 
helm. IVhon the king in 986 allowed his 
sister’s son Lewis to accept the offer of the 
crown made by the Frankish nobles, he sent 
Odo to escort him to his kingdom (lllOHEB, 
li. c. 2). Odo followed jfEllielstan to the 
battle of Brunanburh in 087, and when 
during the night before the battle the king, 
while surrounded by enemies, dropped his 
sword, Odo is said to have found it by divine 
assistance, and to have handed it to him. On 
the death of Wulf helm in 942 King Eadmund 
offered him the archbishopric, but lie declined 
it on the ground that it ought not to he 
held except by a monk. The king persisted, 
and finally he either sent or wont m person 
toFleuiy to request that ho might he granted 
the cowl by the convent there. After he had 
received it he accepted the archbishopric. 
Finding his cathedral church in a dilapidated 
state, be repaired it, strengthened the piers, 
r used the wall, and put on a new roof, 
nhioh ho covered with lead, his work upon it 
lasting during three years. Although little 
isknownfor cortain about bis doings as arch- 
bishop, it is evident that lie earnestly pro- 
moted tho reformation of morals, the main- 
tenance of the rights of the church, and the 
restoration of monastic discipline. During 
the reign of Eadmund ho published constitu- 
tions respecting these matters, in which he 
decreed that the church should he free from 
all tribute and exactions, insisted on tbe 
duties of the king and nobles as regards tlie 
protection of the weak and the administra- 
tion of justice, exhorted the bishops to he 
diligent in preaching and the care of their 
dioceses, the cleigy to set a good example, 
rnd the monks to bo faithful to their vows, 
humble, studious, and constant in prayer. 
Ho strictly forbad all unlawful marriages, 
and especially with nuns and those too near 
of kin, and admonished all men to observe 
the feasts and festivals of the church, to pay 
tithes, and to give alms(WlIiXlN8, Concilia , 
i. 212), At another time he ordered that 
before a man took a wife he should give 
security to keep her as his wife and state her 
dowry, and laid down that, on the death of 
the husband, a wife ought to have half his 
estate, and the whole if there was a child 
(ii, p. 216). Jlis decrees concerning mar- 
riage were demanded by the social condition 
of the country generally, and more especially 


of the northern or Danish part of it. There 
can he no doubt that during the reign of 
Eadred he supported the administration of 
Duustan [q. v.J, then abbot of Glastonbury 
( Memorials of Si. Dunstan, Introd., p. 
lxxxvii). He accompanied the king on one 
of his expeditions into tho north, possibly in 
047, when Ilipon was destroyed, going not 
as a warrior, but in order to negotiate, and 
collected relics of saints from tbe mins of 
Bipon. Chief among these were the bones 
of Wilfrid the famous bishop of York, which 
he sent to Canterbury. By his command 
Frithegode composed his metrical ‘Life of 
‘Wilfrid," for wbieh Odo wrote the extant 
prose preface ( Historians of York, i. 106-7). 
In this he speaks of his translation of the 
saints’ relics. It has, however, been asserted, 
on the authority of the conlomporary ' Life 
of Oswald,’ that the bones which he trans- 
lated were those of Archbishop Wilfrid the 
second (ib. pp. 226, 402 ; Gesta Pontiflcum , 
p. 246). Oswald (d, 972) [q. v.J afterwards 
archbishop of York, was ins nephew, and 
it was with his uncle’s approval that Oswald 
went, probably in Eadred’s reign, to Fleury 
to learn the Benedictine rule. Odo appears 
to have maintained the doctrine of tiaiisub- 
Btantiation, for it is said that on one occa- 
sion the consecrated elements became flesh 
and blood while he was celebrating the 
eucliamt ( Vita S. Oswaldi, u.s.pp. 406-407). 
He crowned Edwy or Eadwig fq. v.] in 966, 
and when the young king left the coronation 
banquet for the society of rElfgifu (Jl. 966) 

E j. v.] and her mother, Odo, remarking that 
is absence was displeasing to his lords, told 
them and the bishops that some of them ought 
to go and fetch him back ( Vita S. Dunstani, 
Memorials of St. Dunstan, p. 82). lie had 

g roat influence over Edwy, and, the king 
aving married HSlfgifu, the archbishop sepa- 
rated them because they were too nearly re- 
lated {A.-S. Chron. an. 068, ‘Worcester), and 
forcibly drove -dEIfgifu into banishment ( Vita 
S. Oswaldi, u.b. p. 402) ; but the story that 
represents him as inflicting barbarities upon 
her is unworthy of credit. While the 
northern part of the kingdom chose EadgaT 
as king, Odo remained faithful to Edwy 
(ItoBEBTSOif, Historical Essays, p. 194). lie 
consecrated Dunstan, and it is said that in 
doing so he deolared that lie consecrated him 
to the see of Canterbury, for that it was 
revealed to him that the new bishop was 
ordained by God to that seo (Adelakd, Me- 
morials of St. Dunstan, p. 60), Finding in 
969 that his ond was near, he sent to Fleury 
to summon Oswald to come to him, hut 
died on 2 June before Oswald reached Eng- 
land. He was buried on the south aide ot 
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the altar of his cathedral church, Lanfmno 

S . v.] placed his bones in the chapel of the 
oly Trinity behind the altar, and at the 
rebuilding of the choir in 1180 they were 
placed beneath the feretory of St. Dunstan 
(GnnvASE op Canie:rbtjhy> i. 16. 26). The 
death of .ffilfsige (d. 960) [q. v,1, who was 
nominated as his successor, was held to be a 
judgment on him for having insulted Odo’s 
memory. The strictness with which Odo 
reproved laxity of morals accounts for the 
epithet * soveTus ’ given to him in an epitaph 
while Dunstan, equally with him a champion 
of morality, gave mm the title of ‘ the Good ' 

( Qesta Pontifiaum, p. 30), which is adopted in 
the Canterbury version of the ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle’ (an. 961). Regarded apart from 
late and untrustworthy legends, ho appears 
as a righteous and holy man, of strong will 
and commanding influence, no respecter of 
persons, and careful of the rights of tho weak, 
He was held to he wise and eloquent 
(Rionnit, u.s.), andsoams to have encouraged 
learned men such ns Frithcgode and Abbo 
of Fleury, who speaks of the friendship that 
Odo had for him ( Memorials of St. Dunstan, 
p. 410). 

[Tho earliest extant Life of Odo, printed in 
Anglia Sacra, ii. 78-87 (also ia Acta SS. O.S.B. 
soec. v. 286 - 90 , and Acta S3., Bolland, July, 
ii. 62 uq.) is thora attributed to Osbern, but IS 
really the work of Eadmer : see Hardy's Oat. of 
Materials, i, 666 (Bolls Ser.) It is not of course 
of much authority, though it must represent the 
Canterbury tradition. Vita S. Oswald!, Hist, 
of York, i. 300 seq. (Bolls Ser.), contains notices 
that are virtually contemporary ; see also samo 
vol. pp. 104 , 224 , Memorials of St. Dunstan, 
pp. 82 , 60 , 294 , 803 , 410 , Will, of Malmesbury's 
Gesta Pontiff., pp. 20 - 3 , 30 , 248 , Gesta Begum, 
i. 103 , A.-S. Ohron. ann, 068 , 901 , Gervase of 
Oant, i. 10 , 26 , ii. 49 , 362 , all in tho Bolls Ser. ; 
Bicher, ii c. 2, ed. Paris; Kemble's Codex Dipl, 
Nos. 392 , 408 ; Wilkins’s Oonellia, i. 212 , 210 ; 
Robertson's Hist. Essays, pp, 192 , 104 , 203 ; 
Hook’s Archbishops of Canterbury, i. 300-81 ; 
Freeman's Norman Conquest, i. 224 , iv. 125.1 

W. H. 

ODO or QDDA (d. 1068), Earl, was a 
kinsman of Edward the Confessor ("William 
os 1 Malitesmjby, Qesta Kegum,i. 243). This 
is confirmed by the statement, which Lolaud 
quotes from the ‘Pershoro Clironicle,’ that 
Odda was the heir of AElfhera (d. 08S) [q.y.] ; : 
Lcland in another place calls Odda the son. i 
of AElfliere, For reasons of chronology it is 
very unlikely that Odda was AElf here’s son, 
but he may have been his grandson and the ' 
son of AEliric (J!. 960 P—1016 P) [q. v.] In any < 
cose the conjecture of Lappenberg (Jmglo- i 
Sgtxon Kings, p, 610) and of Green ( Conquest 


of England, p. 492), that Odda was a Norman 
kinsman of Edward the Confessor, who cams 
to England in 1042, is untenable. Odda was 
baptised by the name of Edwin, and thus lil» 
hiR brother AElfrifi ( finnh'aJi ’ 


day, p. 186), bore a distinctively English 
name. lie may perhaps have token the mime 
of Odo after the Danish conquest. An Odda 
‘ minister ’ occurs as witness to aroval charh» 


tviiiuo uuAiiAu uuio ui. UHUD, ana once 
in that of liarthaonut; this Odda maybe 
identical with Odda the earl, though there ie 
no conclusive evidence. But Odda, the end 
had an hereditary connection with Mercia 
and he is therefore probably the Odda miles 
who appeara as witness to two charters of 
Bishop Living of Worcester in 1038 and 1042 
( ib . 780, 704) ; in the latter .dBlfric miles 
also occurs. Odda and vElfric also appear 
ns witnesses to a charter of AElfwold, bishop 
of Sherborne, which is older than 1016 (ib. 
1834) ; this connects him with his western 
earldom. After Edward’s accession Odda 
‘minister’ continues as a witness to royal 
charters, and in two he appears as Oada 
‘ nobilis ’ (ib. 787, 791). On the banishment 
of Godwine and Harold in 1061, Odda was 
made earl over Somerset, Devon, Dorset, 
and ‘ the Wenlas,’ which last no doubt means 
Cornwall. Next year Odda and Earl Ralph, 
the king's nephew, were sent with the fleet 
to Sandwich, to watch for Godwine and his 
sons. Godwine came with his fleet to Dunge- 
ness. The earls went out to seek him, but 
Godwins went back, and the earle, unable to 
discover his whereahoute, retired. Soonafter- 
wards Godwine and bis sons were restored, 
Odda in consequence lost his western earl- 
dom, but he wos perhaps compensated with 
an earldom of the Ilwiccas, comprising the 
shires of Gloucester and Worcester; for he 
is styled Earl or ‘Comes’ till his death (id. 
804, 806, 823). On 22 Deo. 1063 Odda’s 
brother •i'Elfric died at Doerhurat, and was 
buriod at Porshore. Odda built the minster 
at Doei'hurst, which still survives, for his 
brother’s soul, Eventually he referred the 
monastic habit from Ealdred, the bishop of 
Worcester, and on 81 Aug, 1066 he himself 
died at Doorhurst, but, like his brother, was 
buried at Pershore ; his leaden coffin with 
a Latin inscription was discovered at Per- 
shore in 1269. The date seems to make it 
Impossible that the earl and his brother are 
identical with the monks Odda and ^lfrie 
who witnessed a charter of Edward in 1062 
or 1063 (ib. 797). Florence of "Worcester, in 
recording tho earl’s death, speaks of him as 
Comes Agolwinus, id esl Odda;’ he praises 
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Mm as the lover of churches, the friend of the 
poor and oppressed, and guardian of vir- 
ginity. The ‘English Chronicle ’ says ‘a 
good man he was, clean, and right noble.’ 
The ‘Pershore Chronicle’ relates that Odda 
restored the lands which iElfhere had taken 
from the monks, and would not marry lest 
Ms heir should in his turn do evil. 

[English Chronicle; Florence of Worcester; 
Mand’s Collectanea, i. 244, 285, and Itinerary, 
r. 1 ; Kemble’s Codex Diplomats eus Saxonici 
jEvi ; Freeman's Old English Hist, and Norman 
Conquest, especially 11 . 584-6 , Green’s Conquest 
of England.] 0. L. K. 


ODO (d. 1097), bishop of Bayeux and 
earl of Kent, was son of Herluin of Conte- 
ville hy Herleva of Falaise, the concubine 
of Robert of Normandy, and mother of 'Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. Guibert of Nogent 
actually calls Odo natural son of Duke 
Robert, and own brother to William the 
Conqueror (Be Sanotorum Bignoribus, i. ch. 
3). William of Malmesbury (Oesta Begum, 
p. 883) expressly states that Herluin and 
Qetleva were married before Duke Robert’s 
death in 1036; but Odo, who was their 
eldest son, was perhaps not born before 103G, 
Odo’s younger brother was Robert of Mor- 
tain [q. v.], and he had also two sisters; 
Muriel, who married Odo cum Capello (Waoh, 
6026), and another, who married the Sire 
de la Fertfi (Taylok, Translation of Wace, 
p. 237 ; Stapleton, Hot. Scacc. Norm. i. p. 
Luix). Herluin had another son, Ralph, 
by a former marriage. Odo received the 
bishopric of Bayeux from his brother WiUiam 
about October 1049 (OnDEEiaus Vitalis, iii. 
288,note2), and, as bishop, witnesses aoharter 
of St. Evroul on 26 Sept. 1050 (ib. v. 180). 
Ha witnesses various charters during the 
subsequent years, and was present at eccle- 
siastical councils held at Rouen in 1066, 
1061, and 1063. He was present at the 
council held at Lillebonne in 1066 to con- 
sider the projeoted invasion of England, and, 
according to one account, contributed one 
hundred ships to the fleet (Lyttelton, Hist. 
<f Henry II, i. 623), though Wace (0180) 
assigns him forty only. Odo accompanied 
the Norman host, and not only exhorted the 
soldiers the night before the battle, hut, 
despite his ecclesiastical character, fought in 
fall armour at Hastings, though armed with a 
maceinsteadofasword. When the Normans 
turned in flight, Odo was prominent in rally- 
ing the fugitives, and is so depicted in the 
Bayeux tapestry (Waoe, 8131). 

After his coronation William bestowed on 
Odo the castle of Dover and earldom of 
Kent; and when, three months later, the 


king crossed over to Normandy, Odo and 
William FitzOsbem [q. v.l were left as 
viceroys in his absence, Odo’s special care 
as Earl of Kent was to secure commu- 
nication with the continent, and to guard 
against attack from that quarter. The rule 
of the viceroys was harsh in the extreme ; 
‘they wrought castles wide amongst the 
people, and poor folk oppressed ’ (English 
Chronicle ); they protected their plundering 
and licentious followers, and paid no heed 
to the complaints of tlie English; while 
their zeal for William’s policy of castle- 
bmlding served to increase their unpopu- 
larity (Floe. Wis. ii. 1). While Odo was 
absent to the north of the Thames, the men 
of Kent called in Eustace of Boulogne; 
but, though Eustace was repulsed by the 
Norman garrison of Dover, the discontent 
with the rule of his viceroys compelled Wil- 
liam to hurry back to England in December 
1067. Odo did not again hold a position of 
equal authority ; but for fifteen years he was 
second in power only to William himself. 
William of Malmesbury styles him ‘Totius 
Anglise vicedominus sub rege; ’ and Orderic 
says : ‘ V eluti secundus rex passim j ura dabat.’ 
Tnoru is, however, no sufficient reason to 
describe him as justiciar, though from time 
to time he discharged functions which were 
afterwards exercised hy that officer (see 
Stubbs, Constitutional History, § 120). Or- 
deric also describes Odo as ‘ palatinus Oantice 
consul ; ’ but it is uncertain whether he ever 
really possessed the regalia as a true palatine 
earl, or even bore the title of earl, though 
he certainly exercised the jurisdiction of the 
ealdorman (ib. § 124). Still he witnesses 
charters as ‘ Domes Oautira,’ and in 1102 his 
nephew, William of Mortain, unsuccessfully 
claimed the earldom of Kent as his hem 
(Will, Malm. Gesta Begum, p. 473). Be- 
sides a great number of lordships in Kent, 
Odo received lends in twelve other counties 
(Domesday Booh, esp. pp. 6-11), and ac- 
quired vast wealth, in port at least, hy the 
spoliation of abbeys and churches. The 
most famous instance of such spoliation was 
his usurpation of certain rights and posses- 
sions of the see of Canterbury. Lanfranc 
claimed restitution, and by William’s order 
the suit was heard before the shire-moot of 
Kent at Fenenden Heath, with the result 
that Odo had to surrender his spoil (Anglia, 
Sacra, i. 884-6). The abbeys of Ramsey 
and of Evesham, the latter of which lost a 
large port of its lands in a contention with 
Odo, were less fortunate (Chron. Bameey, 
p. 164; Hist. Emhctm, pp, 96-7, both in 
Rolls Ser.) On the other hand, Odo wsb a 
benefactor of St, Augustine's, Canterbury 
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(2 list. St. Augustine's , pp, 350-3, Holla Ser.), 
and as juatieiai redressed the -wrong that 
Picot, the Norman sheriff of Cambridgeshire, 
had done to the see of Rochester (Anglia 
Sacra, i, 886-9), 

Odo was present at the synod which, at 
Whitsuntide 1072, decided on the claims of 
Canterbury. In 1076 he was one of the 
leaders of tlio host which suppressed the 
rising of Ralph Guador [q. v. j in Norfolk 
(Flow. Wig. li. 11), On 23 Oct. 1177 he 
was present at the consecration of the church 
of Bee ( Citron . Beceense an. Mjgxe, Patro- 
logia, el. 046). In 1080 ho presided in a 
court which ducidod on the liberties of Ely 
(Hist. Etimsis, pp, 261-2), and in June 1081 
was present when the claims of the abbey of 
BuTy Si. Edmunds were decided (Alomorials 
of St. Edmund's Abbey, i. 347-9, RollsSor.) In 
1080 Odo was sent by William to take ven- 
geance on Northumberland for the murder 
of Bishop Walcher [q. v.l of Jlurliam, The 
whole county was harried, the innocent and 
guilty were punished indiscriminately, and 
Odo himself carried off from Durham a pas- 
toral staff of rnro workmanship and material 
(Stm. Dtjnblm. ii. 210-11). 

Odo had now reached the zenith of his 
career; hut by means of his wealth ho hoped 
to rise yet higher, A soothsayer had fore- 
told that tlio successor of llildohrand should 
bear the name of Odo. This prophecy the 
Bishop of Baycux thought to realise in his 
own person, So ‘ stalling the pilgrims’ wal- 
lets with letters and coin' ( Will. Mat.m, 
Gesia Begum, p. 331), he bribed the leading 
Roman citizens, and even bruit himself a 
pnlace, which ho adorned with such splen- 
dour that there was no house like it at Rome 
(Liber de Hyda, p. 206). Odo further de- 
termined to go to Romo in person, and, hav- 
ing bribed llugk, earl of Ohoster, and many 
other Norman knights to accompany him, 
was on the poiut of setting out from Eng- 
land when William heard of his designs. 
The king hurried across from Normandy, and 
mot Odo iu the Isle of Wight. Tliero, in an 
assembly, William set forth liis brother’s 
oppressions, exactions, and intended ambi- 
tions. Despite William’s orders, no ouo 
would arrest tlio bishop, and the Icing seized 
him with his own lianas, meeting Odo’s pro- 
test with a declaration that he arrested, not 
tlio bishop, but the earl. Waco (9109- 
9248) alleges that Odo’s intention was to 
secure the crown for himsolf in case of 
William’s death, and that the immediate 
cause of his arroat was Ms failure to render 
an account of his revenues. Gregory VII 
severely censured the treatment of the bishop, 
both iu a letter to William himself, and in 


another to Hugh, archbishop of Lyons(.TAjp7 
Monumenta Grcgoriana, pp. 619, 671) Odo 
was, however, kept in captivity at liouenfcr 
over four years. When William, on hi, 
deathbed, ordered his prisoners to be released 
ho specially excepted his brother; but on 
the urgent entreaty of Robert of Mortain 
and others, at length gave way. Odo -was 
at once set free, and was present at hi, 
; brother’s funeral at Oaon, De speedily re- 
covered all his ancient honour in Normandv 
and, according to Orderic, already plotted 
to displace William Rufus by Robert in 
England. In llie autumn of 1087 be went 
over to England, regained his earldom, and 
wits present at William II’s first midwinter 
council. But ho could not recover bis old 
import, ance ; and, being envious of the sap u - 
rior authority of William of St. Calais, bishop 
of Durham, lie now bucamo the centre of the 
Norman comqjirnoy against William. When 
tho war broke out, in Lcnl 1088, Odo him- 
self plundered Kent, and espocially the lands 
of Liinfmuc, to whose advice his four years' 
imprisonment was said to have bean duo 
(Wl i.Tj. Maul Gesia Begum, p. 361). The 
king miu-cliod against Ilia uuclo in person, and 
captured Tunbridge Castle. At the news, 
Ouo lied to Ilia brother Robert at Povensey, 
whore, after a six woolen’ Biege, he was com- 
pelled to yield, promising to surrender Ro- 
chester also, and then leavo England. For 
this purpose Odo was sent with a guard to 
Rochester ; but the bishop’s friends rescued 
him, and refused to givo up the city. A 
fresh siege soon forced < )do 1 0 seek peace once 
more ; but. it was only after a remonstrance 
from Ria advisers that William would grant 
any t firms, and even thon tho bialiop’s peti- 
tion fur tho honours of war was indignantly 
rejected. Tho English in William’s army 
cried! ‘Halt ers 1 halters for the traitor 
bishop 1 Lot not the doer of evil go un- 
harmed I ' Odo was, however, permitted to 
depart, but with tho loss of all his posses- 
sions in England, to which country he never 
returned. 

Odo aspired with more success to hold 
tho first place in Normandy under tho weak 
rule of Robert. It wan by his advice 
that, in tho autumn of 1088, the duke’s 
brothor Henry and Robert of Bollcme [q.v.] 
woro arrested ; and when tbe news brought 
Roger of Montgomery [q. v,] to Normandy, 
Odo urged his nephew to destroy the power 
of tho house of Talvas. He also took a pro- 
minent part in tho enmpnign of Mans in 
1089, and in tho opposition to William’s in- 
vasion of Normandy in 1091 (Oedeeiobs 
VjtaIjIR, iv. 16). According to 0rdericus,it 
was Odo who, in 1098, performed the mar- 
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riage ceremony between Philip of France 
and the infamous Bertrada of Slontfort, re- 
ceiving as his reward certain churches at 
Jlantes 1 but it seems probable that he did 
no moro than countenance the union by his 
presence (ib. iii. 387, and M. Le Provost’s 
note ad loc.) Odo was present at the council 
of Clermont in November 1005, when Pope 
Urban II proclaimed the first crusado, and 
at the synod of the Norman bishops at 
Rouen in the following February, when the 
acts of the council wore considered, When 
Robert of Normandy took the cross, Odo 
elected to accompany him rather than remain 
at home under the rule of his enemy William ; 
so in September 1090 ho left Normandy. 
With hie nephew Robert he visited Roms, 
and received the papal blessing. Duke Ro- 
bert wintered in Apulia ; but Odo crossed 
over to Sicily, where in February 1097 he 
died at Palermo. lie was buried in the 
cathedral, where Count Roger of Sicily built 
him a splendid tomb. 

In history Odo figures, not unnaturally, 
as a turbulent noble, who had nothing of the 
ecclesiastic but the name. Ordoricus makes 
the Conqueror describe him as fickle and 
ambitious, the slave of fleshly lust and mon- 
strous cruelty, who would never abandon 
his vain and wanton wickedness ; the scoruer 
of religion, the artful author of sedition, 
the oppressor of tho people, the plunderer of 
churches, whose release meant certain mis- 
chief to many. But. Ordericus himself is 
perhaps more just when he says that Odo’s 
character was a mixture of vices and vir- 
tues, in which affection for secular affairs 
prevailed over tho good deeds of the spiri- 
tual life. William of Poitiers (209 A.B.), 
writing perhaps before Odo’s fall, eulogises 
him for his eloquonoe and wisdom in council 
and debate, for his liberality, justice, and 
loyalty to his brother; 1 he had no wish to use 
arms, but rejoiced in necessary war so far as 
religion permitted him. Normans andBretons 
served under him gladly, and even the Eng- 
lish were not so barbarous that they could not 
recognise in tho bishop and earl a man who 
was to he feared, respected, and loved.’ 
While Odo was thus devoted to seoular 
affairs, and so far forgetful of his sacred 
calling that he had a son (named John), ho 
was nevertheless a liberal patron of religion 
and learning. lie endowed his own church 
at Bayeux with much wealth, and rebuilt 
the cathedral : the lower purl of the westom 
towers and the crypt are rollcs of his work. 
He established monks in the church of St. 
Vigor at Bayeux, hut afterwards in 1096 
bestowed his foundation, as a cell, on the 
abbey of Dijon (Ohartor ap. Miune, civ. 


47 5-0). Quibert describes a curious instance 
of Odo’s zeal for sacred relics (lie Sancto- 
rum Pignoribua , i, S). Odo also had in- 
structed, at his own oxpense, a number of 
scholars, among whom were Thomas, arch- 
bishop of York, and h is brother Samson, bishop 
of Worcester ; and Thurstan, abbot of Glaa- 
tonbuiw. Another dependent of Odo's was 
Amuli, the first Latin patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem, who accompanied the Bishop of Bayeux 
on his departure from Normandy in 1090, 
and owed his subsequent promotion to the 
wealth bequeathed him by his patron (Gm- 
DlffiT or Noqent, Gesta Dei per Francos, 
viii. 1). It is possible that, among Odo’s 
benefactions to his cathedfal, we must in- 
clude the famous Bayeux tapestry, which 
was perhaps executed for him by English 
artists (Febbman, Norman Conquest, iii. 
562-572). 

When Ordsricus wrote, Odo’s son John 
was living at the court of Ilonry I. John 
was perhaps the father of Robert ‘nepas 
episcopi,’ who married the heiress of Wil- 
liam du Ilommet, and by her left a son, 
Richard de Humez, who became hereditary 
constable of Normandy (Stapmton, Hot, 
Scant 1 . Norm. ii. pp. clxxxii-clxxxiv), 

[Ordoricus Vitaliy (Soc. do 1’IIist. de France); 
Will, of Poitiers and Will, of Jwni&ges in 
Duchesne's Histories Normnnnorum Scriptores ; 
English CUironicle; William of Malmesbury's 
Gobtu, Rcgum and Grata Pontificum, 8ymeon 
Dunelmoneis, Liber de Ilyda, Henry of Hunting- 
don, pp. 207, 211, 214-15, Memorials of St. 
Dunstan, pp. 144, 153, 238 (these six in the 
Rolls Ser.); Flor, Wig. (English Hist. Soc.); 
Guibort of Nogent’s Gesta Dei per Francos, vii. 
15, and viii. 1, and Ds Sanctorum Pignoribua, i. 3, 
ap. Migne’sPatrologin, p. clvi ; Waee’sRomaii do 
Rou, od. Andreson, and trnnsl. Taylor; Wilkine’s 
Concilia, i. 323-4 ; Wharton’s Anglin Sacra, i, 
334-9 ; Gallia Christiana, xi. 353-60; Froo- 
man’s Norman Conquest, and William Rufus.] 

C. L. I£. 

ODO of CaimmBTFBr (d. 1200), abbot of 
Battle, also called Odo Cant units, was pro- 
bably a native of Kent, and became a monk 
at Christchurch, Canterbury. His brother 
Adam was a Cistercian monk at Iguy ; among 
his kinsmen were Ralph, another Cistercian 
of Igny, and John, chaplain of Ilarietsliam, 
Sussex (Mat. Hist. Bechet, ii. p. xlix; Chron. 
de Bello, pp. 167, 173). The first notices of 
him. occur in the ‘ Entlieticns ’ of John of 
Salisbury, which was composod some time 
before 1159. John was resiuont at the court 
of Canterbury from 1160 to 1104, and so may 
naturally have made Odo’s acquaintance; in 
the ‘Enthetious’hehaB several lines referring 
to Odo : 
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O 1 I 0 libris totus incumbil, sed tamen illis, 

Qui Christum redolent, gratia, major inest, 

11 . 1676 - 82 , 

and in the ‘ Policruticus ’ (Miaira, Patrologia, 
cxcix. 882), which was finished before Sep- 
tember 1159, John writes : 

Si potes, Odo ni etudese doners salutem : 

Accipiatqua Brito te veniente crucom. 

In 1168 Odo was sub-prior of Ohristohuroh, 
and was sent by Archbishop Thomas to 
the pope to represent him as his proctor 
in the dispute with the Archbishop of York 
as to the bearing of the cross by the latter 
in the southern province {Mat, Hist. Bechet, 
v. 46). In 1160 the convent was ordered to 
appeal against the archbishop, and in 1167 
Odo applied to Richard of Ilchester for help 
(Poliot, Jdjjist. 422, ap. Migne), Odo pro- 
bably became prior in the same year, during 
which John of Salisbury wrote to him in 
this capacity to ask his assistance for Ihe 
archbishop. He was appointed without the 
archbishop's assent, and in Mot 11G9 with- 
drew from Christ Church. He is said to 
have vacillated between the king and the 
archbishop {Mat. Hist, Backet, i. 642, vi. 331, 
iii. 89). But for some unknown raason he 
had incurred the pope’s displeasure, and was 
accused of noglecting the papal prohibition of 
the young king’s coronation, and with being 
an accomplice in Bechet's death {Spicilegium 
Libcrianum, p. 610). After the martyrdom 
of Thomas, Odo naturally took a more pro- 
nouncod position on the ecclesiastical side. 
On 21 Dec. 1171 he secured the reconciliation 
of Christchurch, in consequence of the arch- 
bishop’s murder within its walls. The follow- 
ing year Odo and his monks were occupiod 
with the troubles incidental to the election of 
a successor to Thomas. The monks wore 
anxious to elect Odo, but, according to Gor- 
vase of Canterbury (i. 289-40) , tho king foared 
that Odo would prove too inflexible to serve 
liis purposes. This was at "Windsor, onl Sept. 
1172. Odo refused to act without fresh in- 
structions from his convent, and the meeting 
was adjourned to London on 6 Oot. In No- 
vember Odo and tho monks went to Henry 
in Normandy. Odo, in a long speech, urged 
that the new archbishop ought to be a monk ; 
but no result was arrived at. and a further 
fruitless meeting was held in February 1173. 
Odo went again to Henry at St. Barbe in 
Normandy on 6 April, and was received by 
him with much favour, but returned to Can- 
terbury on 16 April, the Sunday after Easter, 
with tiie matter still unsettled. The king 
now ordered the monks to meet the bishops 
of the province in conference. The meeting 
waehoul in May; tho monks named Odo and 


Richard of Dover. Gilbert Foliot IVvTtk 
bishop of London, as spokesman of the 



Odo and the convent addressed two letters 
to the pope in Richard's behalf CMiowr 
Patrologia, 00 . cols, 1396, 1464). ' ’ 

On 6 Sept, 1173 Christchurch was de 
stroyed by Are, and on 1 July 117g Odo 
attended a eouneil at "Woodstock to obtain 
the renewal of the charters on the model 
of tlioso of Battle. For this purpose the 
monks of Battle were summoned to be pre- 
sent ; their abbey had "been without a head 
for four years, and the monks, impressed by 
Odo, ohose him for their abbot. At first Odo 
refused the position, but after much persua- 
sion yielded, and was elected abbot of Battle 
on 10 July. St. Thomas was alleged to have 
foretold to a monk of Christchurch Odo’B im- 
pending removal {Mat. Mist. Backet, i. 458), 
Odo arrived at Battle on 4 Aug. ; he refused 
to accept hie benediction from the Bishop of 
CliicheBler, and, with tho king’s consent, ob- 
tained it from Archbishop Richard on Sunday 

28 Sept., at Mailing {Chron. da Bello, p, 101; 
Ralph db Diohto, i. 402). In the following 
year Odo was summoned by the Cardinal Hu- 
gutioto Westminster to answer a complaint 
of Geoffrey de Laci as to the church of Wye. 
He appealed in vain for assistance to Gerard 
Puoelle, afterwards bishop of Lichfield ; to 
Bartholomew, biBhop of Exeter ; and John of 
Salisbuiy. But at last Wnleran, the future 
bishop of Rochester, pleaded Odo’s cause, and, 
Gorard now supporting him, effected a com- 
promise, When Archbishop Richard died in 
1184 themonksof Canterbury oncemorechose 
Odo for archbishop, but the Icing ngain refused 
to accept him. Baldwin [d. 1190) [q. v.], who 
became archbishop, was speedily involved 
in a quarrel with hiB monks. On 18 Jan. 
1187 Odo was one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed by Pope Urban in to remonstrate 
with Baldwin, and on 1 March was directed 
to execute the papal mandate, should the arch- 
bishop prove contumacious. As Baldwin’s 
answer was doubt ful, the commissioners con- 
tented themselves with rescinding a sentence 
already pronounced against the prior. Urban 
on 0 May rebuked Odo for his lukewarmness, 
and sont a fresh mandate. Ranulpb de Glan- 
villo, howovor, forbade Odo to aot, and in July 
the monks complained to Urban timtOdo and 
his colleagues were afraid, though Odo might 
bo trusted if he were given express orders 
what to do. Odo’s concern in thB dispute 
now ceased, though in January 1188 the 
monks appealed to kim for his assistance. 
Odo was present at tho coronation of Richard 
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on 8 Sept. 1189 ( Gesta Eicardi, ii, 79). In 
January 1192, when the Bee of Canterbury 
was once more -vacant, the monks appealed 
to him for his support in tha assertion of 
their rights (JEpp. Cant. 857). Odo died on 
20 Jan. 1200 (ib. 557, Martilogium Cantua- 
riense; hut the Winchester Annals — Ann. 
Mon. ii. 78 — say in March). He was buried 
in Battle Abbey, where Leland ( Collectanea , 
iii. 68) saw his tomb, a slab of black Lydd 
marble. 

Odo was a great theologian, prudent, elo- 
quent, learned, and devout. The Battle 
chronicler says that, although he was strict 
in life and conversation, he consorted freely 
with his monks, but did not sleep in the 
common dormitory, because he suffered from 
a disorder of the stomach which he had to 
doctor privately. Ho further praises Odo 
for his humility and modesty, and for his 
diligence in expounding the scriptures, re- 
lating that he could preach alike in French, 
Latin, and English. 

There is some uncertainty asto the writings 
to be ascribed to Odo, owing to confusion 
with other writers of the same name, as Odo 
of Cheriton [q. v.] and Odo of Murimund 
(d. 1161). To the latter only a treatise on the 
number three ‘ De Analectis Ternarii ’ (now 
in Cott. MS. Yesp. B. xxvi.) can with any 
certainty he ascribed (cf. Chevalier). Tho 
following works — excluding some which are 
certainly not his — are attributed to Odo 
of Canterbury : 1. ‘ Expositio super Fsalte- 
rium’ MS. Balliol College, 37. 2. 1 Expositio 
iu capita primi libri Itegum.' Leland says 
that he found these two works in the library 
at Battle. There was a copy of the latter 
work at Christchurch, Canterbury, and tbe 
6ame library contained Odo's ' Expositions 
supor Vetua Testamentum ’ (Edwards, Me- 
moirs of Libraries, i. 146, 194). 8. ‘ Com- 
mentaniinPentateuchum,’ MS. O.C.C. Cam- 
bridge, 64, formerly at Coggeskall Abbey; 
the same work is ascribed to Odo of Muri- 
mund in Bodleian MS. 2823. 4. ‘ Sermones 
LXXIX in Evangelia Dominicalia. 1 6. • Ser- 
mones XXIX breves Vitas ordinem Domini 
Kostri exliibentes.’ 6. 1 Expositio Pas&ionis 
Domini Nostri Jesu Christi secundum magiB- 
trum Odonern ad laudem ipsiua qui est a et a.’ 
7. 'Sermones xxvii super Evangelia Sanc- 
torum.’ The last four are contained iu Balliol 
College MS. 88 ; numbers 4 and 7 are con- 
tained in Bodleian MS. 2319 ; Arundel MSS. 
231 and 870 contain sermons on the Sunday 
gospels by Odo ' de Cancia,’ John of Abbeville, 
and Roger ol Salisbury, but arranged without 
distinction of authorship. They have been at- 
tributed both to Odo of Canterbury and Odo 
ol Cheriton, but the frequent introduction of 


short 6tories or fables points to the latter’s 
authorship; they are, however, distinct from 
Odo of Chariton's sermons published by Mat- 
thew Macherel in 1520, and also from his 
‘ Parabolae,’ with which they are sometimes 
confused. 8. ' Super Epistolas Pauli.' 9. ‘Be 
moribus Ecclesiasticis. 10. ‘Dicta poetarum 
concordautia cum virtutibus et vitiis morali- 
bus ; 1 MS. Gonville and CaiuB College, No. 
878. 11. ‘DeLibro Vitae.’ 12. ‘De onere Phi- 
listhini.’ 18. ‘De inventions reliquarum Mil- 
burgm ’ (see Leland, Commentarii de Scrip- 
tonbus, pp, 211-12, and Collectanea, iii. 6, and 
Acta Sanctorum, Feb. iii. 894-7). 14. ‘Epi- 
stola.’ Letters from Odo to his brother Adam 
are given in Mabillon’s ‘Vetera Analecta,’ pp. 
477-8, and in 1 Materials for the History of 
Thomas Becket,’ ii. p. xlix ; letters from Odo 
to the Popes Alexander III and Urban III 
ore given in Migne’s ‘ Patrologia,’ co. 1396, 
1469, and ‘Epistolce Cantuarienses,’ No. 280. 
Sohaarsohmiat ( Johannes Saresburiensis, p. 
273) thinks Odo of Kent was not the ‘ master 
Odo’ to whom John of Salisbury wrote in 
1168 (Epistola, 284), regretting the loss of 
his fellowship through his own exile, and 
asking his opinion on Borne points of theology. 
Oudin was mistaken in attributing to Odo a 
treatise on the miracles of St. Thomas (cf. 
Mat. Hist. Becket, vol. i. p. xxviii). 

[Materials for the History of Thomas Becket, 
Gervase of Canterbury, Giraldus Cambrensis, 
i, 144, Annates Monastic), i. 61, 78, EpiBtolm 
Cantuarienses (all these in Bolls Ser.) ; Chronicon 
de Bello (Anglia Christiana 80 c.); Dugdale’s 
Monasticon Anglieanum, iii. 236 ; island's Col- 
lectanea, iii. 68 , and Comment, de Soript. Brit, 
pp. 210-12; Oudin’s Scriptures Ecelea. ii. 1478, 
1618; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit-Hib, p. 669; Hardj’s 
Descriptive Oat. of British Hist. ii. 661-2 ; Ber- 
nard’s Catalogue MSS. Anglim; Wright’s Biogr. 
Brit Lit, Anglo-Norman, pp. 224-Q. The abbot 
of Battle told Leland that there was a life of 
Odo in the library, but it does not seem to have 
sumvod. The -writer has alBo to acknowledge 
some assistance from Mies M. Bateson.] 

O. L. K. 

ODO oe Cheriton, or, less familiarly, 
SnnitBXON (d. 1247), fabulist and preacher, 
completed ids sermons on the Sunday gos- 
pels, according to tbe colophons of two 
manuscripts, in 1219 (Meyer, Romania, 
xiv. 890). His surname appears in a great 
variety of forms, as Oeritona, Oiringtonia, 
Sevitona, Syrentona, &o., giving rise to much 
difference of opinion as to his actual birth- 
place. The presumption in favour of his 
identity with Odo of Canterbury [q. v.l can- 
not be substantiated (but cf. Weight, Biogr. 
Brit. Lit. ii. 226-7; Meter, xiv, 889). 
Seriton is doubtless identical with Cheriton 
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in Kent, near Folkestone ; and tlie legal logtie, ' Aperiam in parabolis os meum ’ 
records of the early thirteenth century con- was prefixod, and the collection is usuall ’ 
tain more than one reference to a Magis- known as the ‘ Parabolee,’ or fahles of Odo 

ter Odo at that place. It may he noted It exists in a vast number of manuscripts of 
that in the manuscripts of his works Odo is the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries in the 
always ontitled inagioter, except in Harleian libraries of England, France, Germany and 
MS. 6285, whero I 10 is called ' Sanctm Odo othor countries (see Htraynanx, Fabulist 
do Oeritonia.’ In 1211-12 William de Oyrin- Latins, i. 007 soq.) The 1 Speculum Lai- 
ton was 'fined in one good hautein falcon,’ corum, 1 attributed to John Hoveden fa.vl 
that his son, ‘Magistur Odo,’ might have contains many extracts from Odo’s - 
the custody of the church of Chariton (Pipe holm.’ The lattor work was first noticed in 
llall, quoted by Madox, History of the Ex- detail by Douce, ‘Illustrations of Shake- 
chequer, 2nd od. i. COS), This William de spoaro,’ 1807, i. 255-7, ii. 33-4, 348-7; selec- 
Cyrinton had roceiyed a grant in 1205 of tious were afterwards published by Grimm 
Dolce in Rochester, forfeited by Geoffrey do and others ; but the first attempt at a com- 
Bosco ( Close Bolls, ed. Ilnrdy, i. 69 ; Madox, ploto edition was made by OeBterloy ‘ Jnfir- 
i. 428). On 18 April 1238 ‘Magisler Odo ouch fur romanischo und engliseheLiteratur 1 
de Oyriton ’ paid a reliof on succeeding to 1868, ix. 121, 1871, xii. 129. A much fuller 
the estates of William, his father ( Tixeerpta edition has since been brought out by Her- 

e Hot. Fin., ed. Roborts, i. 210). In the vieux in his monumental ‘Fahulislos Latins’ 
BnLish Museum. (Harley Charter 49. B. 45) 1884, i. 644, ii. 687 (cf. Voigt’s article m 
is a quitclaim (1236-0) by ' Magisler Odn do Denltmiller, pp. 36-61, 113-38). A French 
(Jyretona, filius Willelnu do Uyrclona,’ of version, made in llio thirteenth century 
tlio rent of a shop ‘ in foroLond[ouiensi]’ in hits boon described by Meyer, ‘Romania,’ 
the parish of St. Mary-lo-Bow. Odo’s seal xiv. 38 1 ; and an early Spanish version, the 
is appended, hearing tlio figure of a monk ‘Libro de los Gatos,’ was edited by Gayan- 
soated at a desk with a star abovo him (por- gos in Aribau’s ‘ Biblioteca de Autores Es- 
haps representing St. Odo of Oluny, as his panolos,’ vol. li. Sevoml of tho tales inserted 
patron saint). The * lnqnisit io postmortem,’ m tho English version of the ‘ Gesta Roma- 
ni which it is declared that Odo died seised norum ’ aro translations from Odo (see Leg- 
al the manor of Delee, and that Walran, his Ikh Gesta Bom., ed. Maddon, p. xiv, R 0 x- 
brother, was next lieir, is dated 16 Oot. 1247 burglio Club, aud U 10 Inter edition published 
(Inquis. post mortem, i. 4; Archecologia Can- by the Early English Text Society), 
tiana, ii. 296). Odo’s sermons on the Sunday gospels, 

Bale mentious a tradition that Odo was a which wore completed in 1219, were printed 
Cistercian ( Catalogue , pt. i. 1667, p. 221), at Paris by Matthew Maoherel in 1620 
and this has been generally accepted by sub- (Ownin', Script, ii. 1024). Tho author, how- 
bequenl writers, though Henriquoz lias not ever, is in this edition designated 1 Odo 
included him in his 1 Menologium Oistor- Cancellttrius_ Parisiensis,’ possibly from a 
tiense.’ Tlie writings certainly show some confusion with (Mon de Chut eanroux, who 
partiality towards tliat ordor (V 0 IOT, JDenk- was ohancollor of Paris in 1238 (Jlist. IJtt. 
miller tier Thiersnge, No. 26 of Quellen und xix. 228). This odition appears to be ex- 
Fursekimyen, p. 48); hut ha oan hardly huvo tromoly rare, but several manuscripts are 
taken tho vows if lie not only succeeded to uxtaul (Mbstub, xiv. 389-00). Anotherseries 
a private inheritance, but diou in Ml posses- of sermons on the Sunday gospels in Arundel 
sion of it. Hale also says that ho studied MH. 231 is described as tlie production of 
at Paris; and this acorns probable enough, J eon d’Abhovillu, Odo ‘deOancia,’ and Roger 
though no conclusive evidence is forth- of Salisbury. Tho second of thoso names is 
coming. probably intended for Odo of Oherilon and 

Like other preachers of his time, he intro- not for Odo of Oanlorbury. 
ducod into his sermons a large number of f Authorities cited above; materials collected 

‘ exempla,’ _ or talcs, drawn from various by 41. L. D. Ward, esq., for tho Catalogue of 
sources to illustrate his urgiunonls, or per- Romances (cf. Ghovalior’s Ripurloire, 1877-86).] 
Imps at times only to attract tho atton- J. A. H -t. 

turn of liis hearers. Rut his sermons aro dis- O’DOGHERTY, Sin OAHIR ( 1 587- 
tinctively characterised by the frequent use 1608), lord of Inishowon, born in 1687, was 
of stories of Koynard tho Fox, and by quaint, the eldest sou of Sir John O’Dogherty. He 
extracts from tlie bestiaries and from older was seized by Hugh Roe O’Donnell [a. v.] 
collections of fables, Some of those ho in May 1600 as a pledge for his father's 
formed into a separate collection, to which loyalty to the Irish cause. Sir John 
additions wore subsequently made. A pro- O’Doghovty died on 27 Jan. 1601, 'being 
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fledd ii'oin his owne countrey with his goods 
and people, a man that in shewe seamed 
wonderfull desireous to yeald his obedience 
to the Queens, But soe as his actions did 
euer argue he was otherwise minded.’ Oahir 
at the time was a boy of thirteen or four- 
teen, and O’Donnell, in accordance with the 
Irish custom that preferred the uncle to the 
son, who was a minor, caused Cahir’s uncle, 
Phelim Oge O’Dogherly, to be inaugurated 
chief of Inishowen. The exclusion of Cahir 
from the succession gave great offence to his 
foster-parents, Hugh Boy and Phelim Reagk 
JIacDevitt, who, in their resentment, made 
overture., to Sir Henry Doowra [q. v.J The 
latter was finally induced to support Caliir 
against his uncle by a promise that they 
would undertake to serve the crown ngamst 
O'Donnell. The nephew’s succession was 
confirmed by the lord-deputy and council, 
and Cahir, having been taken out of O’Don- 
nell's hands, was established by Doowra as 
lord of Inishowen. 

Under Doewra’s supervision Caliir grew up 
a strong and comely youth, excelling in mili- 
tary exercises. For hie bravery on the field 
of Augher ho was knighted by Mounljoy, 
and in 1003 he visited London. He 'was 
favourably received at court, and on 4 Sept, 
warrant was given lo pass him a patent of 
all the lands formerly granted by Elizabeth 
to his father. On his return to Ireland he 
married a daughter of Lord Gormanston, 
was created a J.P. and an alderman of the 
new city of Derry. After the flight of the 
northern earls in September 1007, he was 
foreman of the jury that found them guilty 
of treasonable practices. So long asDocwra 
remained at Derry everything went well, but 
hi 1606 Docwra surrendered his post to Sir 
George Paulot. [q. v.], a civilian wholly un- 
fitted by temper or training for the office. 
Sir Caliir was soon charged by Paulet with 
meditating treason. Ho protested against 
Paulet’s insinuations os groundless, but re- 
paired at once to Dublin. Chichester, think- 
ing him not alt ogother 1 free from ill-meaning,’ 
obliged him toonterinto heavy recognisances, 
and to find two suretius for his good behaviour 
(November 1607). Early in the follow- 
ing April he had occasion to visit Panlot at 
Derry about the sale of some land to Sir 
Richard Hansard, During the transaction 
of his business, l’aulet., for some unexplained 
reason, struck him, and he at onco took coun- 
sel with his fosterers, the MacDevitts, how 
to avenge the insult, 

Acting on their advice, and probably at 
the instigation of Sir Ninll Garv O'Donnell 
[q. v.l, ho determined to attack Derry. With 
the object of obtaining arms and ammunition 


foy his followers, he, on 19 April, invited Cap- 
tain Harte, constable of Culmore Castle, and 
his wife to an entertainment at his house at 
Elagh. After supper he unfolded his pro- 
ject to Captain Harte, but, failing to seduce 
him from his allegiance, he locked him up, 
and so worked on Mrs. Harte’s fears that she 
conseuted to connive at his design. Starting 
at midnight, he managed, with Mrs. Haite’e 
assistance, to surprise Culmore, and, having 

E laced in it a garrison of his own and armed 
is followers, he marched directly on Derry. 
Arriving there in the early hours of the 
morning, while the inhabitants were still in 
their beds, he captured the town without 
much resistance. The place was sacked and 
burnt, and the citizens and garrison put to 
the sword, among the first to fall being the 
author of the calamity, Sir George Paulet. 
The burning of Derry, and also of Bishop 
Montgomery's fino library, consisting of two 
thousand volumes, is particularly ascribed 
to the MacDevitts, who are still locally called 
‘ Burnderrys.’ After the sack of Derry, 
O'Dngherty made an unsuccessful attack on 
Lilfbrd, and then leaving hie wife, who had all 
along opposed him, with his infant daughter, 
his sister, and the wife of Bishop Mont- 
gomery, in his castle of Burt, he .marched 
into Fanad to rally his forces. A letter 
written by him at this time to O’Galla- 

?her, chiet of the foster-family of O’Donnell 
Cal. State Papers, Ireland, James I, vol. iii. 
p. xlix), calling on him for assistance, is 
specially inlovesting os illustrating the rela- 
tions that subsisted among the minor chiefs of 
the same territory, and the well-known 
institution of fosterage. 

When the news of the disaster reached 
Dublin, Chichester determined to make war 
‘ thick and short ’ against him, and at once 
despatched a strong force into the north 
under Marshal Wingfield. For some time 
O’Dogherty avoided an engagement, but on 
Tuesday, 6 July 1008, he was overtaken at 
the Book of Doom near Kilmacrenan, by a 
party under Sir Francis Rushe. He was 
shot through the brain at the first encounter. 
His head was struck off' and sent to Dublin, 
where it was stuck ‘ on a pole on the east 
gate of the city, called Newgate,’ 

Ilis death, according to Sir Geoffrey Fen- 
ton, 'opened the way for a universal settle- 
ment of Ulster.’ On 22 Feb. 1610 Chiches- 
ter obtained a grant of the whole district of 
Inishowen, with the exception of thirteen 
hundred acres reserved for the better main- 
tenance of the city of Londonderry and the 
fort of Culmore, 

By his wife Mary, daughter of Christo- 
pher, fourth viscount Gormanston, who, being 
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ft lady of birth and breeding, soon came to when he exhibit ed, under the name ofDoeiT 
regret her marriage with him, and was with erty, a model in plaster of ‘ Gondohne ’ a 
difficulty persuaded to live with him ‘for subject taken irom Kiike White's poems 
want of good and civil company,’ O’Dogherty and afterwards executed in marble for Mr’ 
had an only daughter, His two brothers, R. 0. L. Bevan the banker. In i860 he 
John and Rory, were both very young, and sent the model of the marble statue of 'Erin ’ 
at the time of his rebellion were residing executed for the Marquis of Downshire 
with their foster-father O'Rourke in Lei- It was engraved by T. W. Knight for the 
trim. Rory, it would appear, became a sol- ‘ Art Journal ’ of 1861. Both in I860 and 
dier, and died m service in Belgium, John 1801, when he sent to the British Institu- 
married Eliza, daughter of Patrick O’Cohan tion ‘ One of the Surrey Volunteers ’ hie 
of Derry, and died in 1688. Phelim Reagli works appeared under the name of Doherty 
MacDevitt, O’Doglierty's foster-father, was but in 1862 he appears to have adopted that 
tried at Derry, convicted, and exocuted. of O’Doherty. Ilis subsequent works in- 
O'Dogherty is traditionally said to have been eluded ‘ Alothe,’ a marble statuette executed 
the tallest man of his tribe. On the stone for Mr, Bcvan, and exhibited at the Royal 
lintel of tho door of the square tower of Bun- Academy in 1802, and some portrait busts 
crana, leading to the lowest part of the build- exhibitedinl868andl864. About three years 
ing, there are traces of a rude representation before his death he wont to Rome to pursue 
of a Spanish hat and upright plume, which his studies and to execute a commission, the 
are said to mark his stature. It is popu- subject of which was to he ‘The Martyr,' 
larly believed that he was starved to death His early death in February 1868, in the 
in this very dungeon^ and that the skeleton hospital of La Ohaiitfi in Berlin, while on 
seated on a hank depicted in the arms of the a visit to that city, ended a brief oareer of 
city of Londonderry refers to his fate. muoh promise. 


[Docwra’s Narration, ed. O’Donovan, in Oeltio 
Society's Miscellany, 1849; Russoll and Prun- 
dorgaet's Gal. of State Papers, Ireland, James I ; 
Annals of tho Four Masters, ed. O’Donovan; 
O'Sullevan Beare’s Historic Catholic® Ibernia 
Compendium , Gerald Geoghegan'bNotice of ths 
Early Settlement of Londonderry, in Kilkonny 
Archmol, Society's Journal, now sor. vols. iv. and 
V.j Erck's Repertory of Patent Rolls, James I; 
Hill's Plantation of Ulstor ; Montgomery MSS. 
ed. G. Hill; Mehans’s Earls of Tyrone and Tyr- 
connel; Colby and Larcom's Memoir of Tomple- 
more Parish; Mewes from Lough-foylo, in Ire- 
land. Of the late Lreocberous Action and 
Rebellion of Sir Oaroy Adougherty, &o„ London, 
1608; Overthrow of an Irish rehell in a late 
liattaile, or the Death of Sir Carry Adonghertir, 
&e, Dublin, 1608; Stearne MSS. Trinity Coll. 
Dublin, F. 3. 15.] R. D. 

O’DOHERTY, WILLIAM JAMES 
(1836-1868), sculptor, was born in Dublin 
in 1836. He studied in the government 
school of design attached to the Royal Dub- 
lin Society, with the intention of becoming 
a pain tei, but afterwards, by the advice of 
Constantine Pouormo, A.R.H.A., who was 
then one of the assistant masters in that in- 
stitution, ho turned his attention to model- 
ling, and within a year gained the prize for 
his model of ‘The Boy and the Bird.’ On 
the death of Pannmo in 1862 he entered the 
studio of Joseph R. Kirke, R.H.A., and 
worked there until 1864, when, at the sug- 
gestion of John Edward Jones [q. v.] the 
sculptor, he came to London. His first ap- 
pearance at tho Royal Academy was in 1857, 


[Art Journal, 1861 p. 252, 1868 p. 73; Exhi- 
bition Cataloguoa of tho Royal Academy and 
British Institution (Living Artists), 1857-1864 1 

R. E. G. 

O’DOIRNIN, PETER (1682-1768), Irish 
poet, was born in tho mountainous district 
to the north-woBt of Cashel, co. Tipperary. 
Political troubles caused him to leave home 
and to settle in Ulster at Drumcree, co. 
Armagh. Here he wrote a poem on the 
auoient divisions of Ireland, which led to his 
acquaintance with Arthur Brownlow of 
Lurgan Olun Brasil, than the possessor 
of tho ‘ Book of Armagh ’ [see MaoMothd, 
Ft.ORMTOh], who took him into his house as 
a tutor for his children and an instructor to 
himself in Irish literature. A political dif- 
ference after many years led to a rupture of 
this friendship, and O’Doirnin left the house. 
He then married Rose Toner, and settled as 
a schoolmaster near Forkhill, co. Armagh. 
Maurice O'Gorin sm had a school thoro, but 
O’Doirnin drew away all his scholars, and 
when O’Gorman closed his school and walked 
off to Dublin, wrote a satire upon him, which 
is still extant. He also wrote ‘ Suirgho 
Phoadair Ui Dhoirnin’ (‘The courtship of 
Peter O’Doirnin ’), of eight twelve-line 
stanzas, printed in O’Daly’s ‘Poets of Mun- 
Bter’ (p. 106). He implores his love to fiy 
with mm ‘ go talamh shil mBrian’ _(‘ to the 
land of the race of Brian ’) — i.e. to his native 
province, Munster. A manuscript in the 
Cambridge University Library contains two 
othor poems by him. Some of his poems 
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m their extant versions ore in tlie dialect of 
Louth, ■which he may have adopted from 
long residence in the district, unless, indeed, 
some local scribe, and not the author, is 
responsible. lie died 5 April 1768 at Friars- 
town in the towuland of Shean, near Fork- 
hill, co. Armagh. He was buried near the 
norlli-east wall of the churchyard of Urney, 
co. Louth, three miles north of Dundalk. 
The parish priest of Forkhill, Father Healy, 
had so great a respect for his learning and 
virtues that when dying he desired to be 
buried inO’Doimin’s tomb, and this wish 
was carried out. 

[O’Daly’s Poets and PnotTy of Munster, Dub- 
lin, 1849 ; Works ; information from S H. 
O'Grady ; Reeves MS. in Cambridge University 
Library] N. M. 

O’DOMHNUILL, WILLIAM (d. 1628), 
archbishop of Tuam. [See Dahxdl,] 

ODONE, WILLIAM or (d. 1298), arch- 
bishop of Dublin. [See Hormrar.] 

O’DONNEL, JAMES LOUIS (1788- 
1811), ‘the Apostle of Newfoundland,’ was 
bom at Knocklofty, Tipperaiy, in 1788. At 
the ageof eighteen be left Ireland and entered 
the Franciscan convent of St. Isidore at 
Rome. He was afterwards sent to Bohemia, 
and was ordained priest at Prague in 1770. 
In 1776 he returned to Ireland and settled 
at Wateiford. In 1779 he was appointed 
prior of the Franciscan house there, and sub- 
sequently became provincial of the order in 
Ireland. 

In 1784, at the request of the leading 
Newfoundland merchants and their agents 
at Walerfoid, O’Donnd was sent out to 
Newfoundland as prefoot andvicar-apoatolio. 
He was the first fully accredited Homan 
catholic priest who had appeared in the 
island. He obtained permission to build 
churches and schools, and did his utmost to 
diminish sectarian animosities. 

On 21 Sept. 1706 he was consecrated at 
Quebec titular bishop of Thyatiia, and on 
Ms return to Newfoundland mads his first 
episcopal visitation. In 1801 he published a 
body of diocesan statutes, and divided the 
diocese into missions, he himself, owing to 
the paucity of clergy, being obliged to act as 
a mission-priest. During succeeding years 
he used his influence among the Homan 
catholics to check disaffection to the govern- 
ment. In 1800 O’Don n el discovered and re- 
ported to the commandant, Major-general 
Skerret, a projected mutiny among the 
soldiers of the Newfoundland rogiment 
stationed at St. John’s. The government 
awarded him a life pension of 60 J. for his 


important service to the colony, and Ms 
position in Newfoundland was thenceforth 
equal in everything but name to that of the 
governor. O'Donnel’s missionary exertions 
wore out his health, and in 1807 he was 
obliged to resign his see and return to 
Ireland, 

He spent Ms last years at Waterford, 
where he was known as a learned and elo- 
quent preacher, and died there on 16 April 
1811. 

[Gent. Mag, 1811, i. 497, copied in Ryan’s 
Biographia Hibernica, Hatton and Harvey’s 
Newfoundland, pp. 70, 84-6 , Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia of American Biography (not strictly 
accurate in details).] GL Lb G. N. 

O’DONNELL, OALVAGH (d. 1660), 
lord of Tyrconnel, waB the eldest son of 
Manus O’Donnell [q. v.] by his first wife, 
Joan, daughter of O’Reilly. He took an 
active port with his father in the wars againBt 
the O'Oonors, the 0’Cahans,and MacQudlins. 
It is not easy to explain the reason of Cal- 
vagh’s subsequent quarrel with Ms father. 
Probably jealousy of Mb half-brother Hugh’s 
influence was the principal motive. Anyhow, 
about 1647 he tried to assert his claim to the 
leadersMp of the olan, hut without imme- 
diate success; for in the following year he and 
Ms ally, O’Cahan, were defeated by Manus 
O’Donnell at Stratk-bo-Fiaich, near Bally- 
bofey. In consequence of the disorders which 
their rivalry created, O’Donnell and his father 
were summoned toDublinin July 1549bythe 
lord-deputy, Sir Edward Bellingham, and a 
decision given on the whole favourable to Cal- 
vagh,to whom the chsUb of Lifford, the main 
point in dispute, was assigned (Cal. Carew 
MSS. i. 220). But it was not long before dis- 
turbances broke out afresh, and, after an in- 
effectual effort on the part of St. Legerto ar- 
range their differences, Oalvagh in 1664 went 
to Scotland to claim the proffered assistance 
of James MaoDonnell of Isla, elder brother 
of Sorley Boy MacDonnell [q. v.], who was 
anxious to form an alliance against the 
O’Neills in order to obtain a secure footing 
on tbs coast of Antrim. Returning early in 
the following year with a large body of red- 
shanks, he overran Tyrconnel, captured his 
father, whom he placed in confinement, and 
assumed the government of the. country. His 
conduct brought him into collision with his 
brother Hugh, who appealed for assistance 
to Shane O’Neill [q, v.J Nothing loth of an 
occasion to interfere, and in the hops of 
asserting his supremacy over the whole of 
Ulster, Shane in 1667 assembled a large army 
at Oarriglea, in the 'neighbourhood of Stra- 
bane. Here, however, he was surprised and 
utterly routed by Oalvagh. 
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Finding him firmly established in Tyrcou- 
nel, the government acquiesced in his usurpa- 
tion, and on 12 March 1568 Mary addressed 
lettors to him, promising, on his good bu- 
haviour, to reward him ‘ of our lyboralytio 
acoordyng to your gooddesevts,’ Meanwhile 
Sliane, foiled m his intention of conquering 
Tyrconnel, was wreaking his vengeance on 
his unhappy wife, Margaret O'Donnell, 
Oalvagh’s sister, and, in order apparently to 
punish him for his cruelty, Oalvagh towards 
the end of 1500 enlisted a number of red- 
shanks. His puvpose was opplauded by 
government, to whom Shane was becoming 
a formidable enemy, and an offer was made 
to him in April 1661 to create him Earl of 
Tyrconnel. Affairs were in this position 
whan, on 14 May, Oalvagh and his wife wore 
captured by O’Neill at the monastery of 
Kill-donnetl, close to Fort Stewart, noar the 
upper end of Lough Swilly. It has been sug- 
gested that Oalvagh was betrayed by his wife 
out of a supposed passion for Shane O’Neill 
(Bagwell, li. 21); but the ‘Four Masters’ 
simply say that ‘ somo of the Kinol-Oon- 
nell informed O’Neill that Oalvagh was 
thus situated without guard or protection,’ 
and their statement is corroborated by the 
account in the ‘Boole of Ilowth’ {Cal. 
Carew MSS. iv. 204). Oalvagh and his wife 
wore carried off by O’Neill into Tyrone, 
the former to bo kept in close and secret 
confinement, the latter to become the mis- 
tress of her captor. Whon Sussex invaded 
Tyrone in Juno, Oalvagh wae hurried about 
from ‘ona island and islet to another, in 
the wilds and recesses of Tyrone,’ to avoid 
a rescue. Force and diplomacy proved 
equally unavailing to induce O’NeilL to sur- 
render him. 

Moanwhile Oalvagh was suffering the most 
excruciating tortures. lie had to weav on 
iron collar round his nock fastened by a 
short chain to gyves on his ankles, so that 
lie could neither stand up nor lie duwn, 
Finally, about the boginning of 1604, O'Neill 
released him on condition that ho surren- 
dered Lifford, together with liis olaims to 
tho overlordship of Inishowen and paid a 
considerable ransom. Jlis wife was to re- 
main in durance till ransomed by her rela- 
tions, tho MacBonnells, It is doubtful 
whether Oalvagh had any intention of being 
bound by the conditions thus extortod from 
him. Ills followers refused to surrender Lif- 
ford, and Shane, who had managed to lay 
hold of his son Oon and threatened to put 
him to death for his father’s breach of faith, 
was obliged to starve them into submission. 

On regaining his liberty, Oalvagh proceeded 
to Dnbliu to solicit aid from tho government, 


but met with a cold reception. He wan 
reminded thatno O’Donnell over cametoDub 
linlo do the state service, and so being denied 
the aid he sought, ‘ ho burst out into such a 
weeping as when he should speak he could 
not, but was fain by his interpreter to prav 
license to weep, and so went his way without 
saying anything.’ Shortly afterwards, thoueh 
forbidden to leave the kingdom, he slipped 
over to England, and laid his grievances b e 
fore Elizabeth in person. He reached Lon- 
don in a state of great destitution, no man as 
he said, being willing to trust him one meal’s 
meat. Hearing tho Blory of hie sufferings 
from his own lips, Elizabeth acknowledged 
that she was not ‘ without compassion for 
Mm in thus oalamity, specially considering 
his first entry thereto was by taking part 
against Shane when lie made war against 
our good sulijoots there,’ and ordered the 
lord-justice, Sir Nicholas Arnold, to make 
somB provision for him. But Oalvagh had 
no confidence in Arnold’s impartiality, and 
preferred to remain in England. The attempt 
to govern Ireland by conciliating O’Neill, 
ended in failure, and, with the appointment 
of Sir Henry Sidney in the summer of 1(305 
Oalvagh’s liopBS of restoration grew brighter! 
He returned to Iroland with Sidney at the 
beginning of tho following year. To the de- 
mand for his restoration, O’Neill roundly de- 
clarod that he should novor come into hie 
country if he could keep him out. On 15 June 
1660 Sidney issued orders to restore Oalvagh, 
and tlioro was ovon some talk of creating him 
Earl of Tyrconnel. 

In September Sidney, accompanied by Oal- 
vagli, Kildare, and Maguire, marched north- 
wards through Tyrone into Tyrconnel. Done- 
gal, Bnllyshaunon, Beleek, Bnndrowes, and 
Sligo, the last with a proviso in favour 
of O’Oonor Sligo, ware formally handed over 
to Oalvagh. On 20 Oct., at Ballyshannon, 
he made public confession of his obliga- 
tions t.o the qucoii, acknowledged her 
sovereignty, promised to assist at hostings, to 
attend parliament, to hold Ms lands from 
tho orown, and ‘ if the quoen should here- 
after be pleased to change the usages or 
institutions of this country, and to reduce it 
to civil order and obedience to lior laws like 
the Englieh parts of this realm,’ to render 
her his assistance and support. 'By this 
journey,’ wrote Sidney, ‘your majesty hath 
recovered to your obedienco a country of 
sevonty miles in length and forty-eight 
miles in breadth, and the service of 1,000 men 
now restored to O’Donnell, and so united 
and confirmed in love towards him as they 
bo ready to follow him whithersoever he 
shall load them,’ Oalvagh, however, did not 
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live long to enjoy liis restored honours, A few 
days later, on 26 Oot 1666, as he was riding 
towards Derry, to the assistance of Colonel 
Edward Randolph [q. v.], he fell from his 
horss in a fit. But before he died he called 
his clansmen round him, and adjured them 
to continue loyal to the queen. He was 
huried in Donegal Ahbey, and his son Con 
being still O'Neill’s prisoner, his half-brother 
Hugh was immediately inaugurated O'Don- 
nell in his placo. The Irish. annalists 
eulogise him as * a lord in understanding 
and personal shape, a hero in. valour ana 
prowess, stern and fierce towards his 
enemies, kind and benign to wards his friends ; 
he was so celebrated for his goodness that 
any good act of his, be it ever so great, was 
never a matter of wonder or suspicion.’ 

Oolvagli O’Donnellmavried Catherine Mac- 
lean, formerly the wife of Archibald Camp- 
bell, fourth earl of Argyll. She wbb con- 
sidered a very sober, wise, and no less subtle 
woman, ‘ beyng not unlernyd in the Latyn 
tong, spealryth good Trench, and as is sayd 
some lytell Italyone.' She was the mother of 
Con O’Donnell, Calvugh’s eldest son, who was 
the father of Niall Gary O’Donnell [q. v.] 
After her capture by Shane O'Neill in 1661, 
she bore him several children. She was 
brutally ill-treated by him, being chained by 
day to a little boy, and only released wlion 
required to amuee her master’s drunken 
leisure. After Shane’s death she probably 
found shelter with her kinsmen, the Mac- 
DonneUs. 

[Oal. State Papers, Irol. ed. Hamilton ; Cal. 
C.irew MSS. , Annals of the Four Masters, ed. 
O'Donovan ; Bagwoll’s Iroland under the Tudors ; 
UarL M3. 1425.] R. D. 


O'DONNELL, DANIEL (1660-1735), 
brigadier-general in the Irish brigade in the 
French service, belonged to the family of 
O’Damhuaill or O’Donnell (generally spelt by 
them O’Donoll), chiefs in Tyroonnel. O’Don- 
nell was a descendant of Ilugh the Dark or 
AedhDubk, called ‘ the Achilles of the Gaels 
of Erin,’ an elder brother of Manus O’Donnell 
[q,v.],lord of Tyrconnel. His father, Torence 
or Turlough O’Donnell, and his mother, Jo- 
hanna, also an O’Donnell, were both of the 
county Donegal, He was horn in 1066, and 
was appointed a captain of foot in King 
JanWs army 7 Deo. 1688, and in 1689 was 
acting colonel. Passing into the service of 
France after the treaty of Limerick, he could 
only obtain the rank of captain in the marine 
regiment of the Irish brigade. This regi- 
ment had been raised in Ireland for King 
James in 1689, and was commanded bv Lora 
James FitzJames, grand prior of England, a 


natural son of the king and brother of the 
Duke of Berwick. As Lord James entered 
the French navy, his regiment was called the 
‘ Regiment de la Marina.’ O'Donnell, whose 
commission was dated 4 Feb. 1692, served 
with this regiment on the coast of Normandy 
during the projected invasion of England, 
which was averted by Russell's victory at 
La Hogue, and afterwards in Germany in 
the campaigns of 1693-6. His regiment was 
reformed in that of Albemarle in 1698, and 
his commission as captain redated 27 April 
1698. He served in Germany in 1701, and 
afterwards in five campaigns in Italy, where 
he was present at Luzzora, the reduction of 
Borgoforte, Nago, Arco, Vercelli, Ivrea, 
"Verrua, and Ohivasso, and the battle of Oat- 
sano, and was lieutenant-colonel of the regi- 
ment at the Biege and battle of Turin. Trans- 
ferred to the Low Countries inl707,he fought 
against Marlborough at Oudenarde in 1708, 
succeeded Nicholas FitzGerald as colonel of 
a regiment 7 Aug. 1708, and commanded the 
regiment of O’Donnell of the brigade in the 
campaigns of 1709-12, including the battle 
of Malplaquefc and the defence of thelincs of 
Arleux, of Denain, Donai, Bouchain, and 
Quesnoy. lie then served under Marshal 
Villars in Germany, at the sieges of Landau 
and Freiberg, and the forcing of General 
Vauhonne's entrenchments, which led to the 
peace of Raetadt between Germany and 
Franco in March 1714. In accordance with 
an order of 6 Feb. 1716, the regiment oi 
O'Donnell was reformed, one half being trans- 
ferred to Colonel Francis Lee’s regiment, the 
other half to that of Major-general Mur- 
rough O'Brien, to which O'Donnell was at- 
tached as a ' reformed ’ or supplementary 
colonel. He became a brigadier-general on 
1 Feb. 1719, and retired to St. Germain-en- 
Laye, where he died without issue on 7 July 
1786. 

A jewelled casket containing a Latin 
psalter said to have been written by the hand 
of St. Oolumba [q. v.], and known aa tb 
‘ cafchaok of Golumb-Cille,’ belonged to 
gadier O’Donnell, and was regarded K 
in accordance with its traditional his 
a talisman of victory if carried into hi 
any of the Ginel Conaill. O'Donnell 
it m a silver case and deposited it for s 
a Belgian monastery. He left instructio 
will that it was to he given up to wht 
could prove himself chief of the O'Donne.. 
Through an Irish abbot it was restored to Si 
Neale O'Donnell, bart., of Newport House, 
co. Mayo, during the present century. n ; “ 
son, Sir Richard Annesley O’Donnell . f 
baronet, entrusted the relic to the Ro 
Academy, in whose custody it stil 1 
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[Dalton's King James's Army Lists, 2nd adit., the street, exlmusti 
Dublin, 18(51 ; O'OaUaghan’s Irish Brigades. in O’Neill heard of hii 
the Semes of Franca. Glasgow, 1870; Facsimiles to demand hostageB. 
of National MSS. of Ireland, ed. Gilbert.] deliberating when 

H. M. 0. brother of Godfrey, 

O’DONNELL, GODFREY (d. 1258), time in Scotland, came ujj, ana was at on 
Irish chief, was son of Domhnall Mor elected chief. To the envoys of Brin 
O’Donnell, chief of the Ginel Connill, who O’Neill he replied ‘ Go mbiadha domhanfo 
died in 1241, and was son of Egneachan ag gaeh fer’ (' Every man ought to have hu 
O’Donnell, also chief, who died in 1207. own world’). O’Neill went home and ft! 
When his brother, Maelsheacklainn O'Don- poets compared Domhnall’s advent to that 
nell, was hilled bv Maurice FitzGerald in of Tuathnl Teacliimhar, who returned from 
1247, Ruoidhri O’Oannanain was madsohiof Scotland after the massacre of the Milesian 
of tho Cinel Oonaill, to a branch of which, chiofs by the Aithech Tuatha, and restore 
senior to O’Donnell, he belonged; hut in the monarchy. 

1248 the tribe banished him, and made [Annala Rioghaokta Eireaim, ed. O’Donova 

Godfrey (in Irish Goifraidk) chief. Ruaidliri vol. iii. Dublin, 1861 ; Annals of Loch 06 (Bolt 
O’Oannanain, who had fled to Tyrone, Ser,), ed. HennesBy, vol. i.; information from 
brought the Oinel Eoglinin against him, hut the late Rev. Anthony Hastings of Kilmaerenan- 
they wore defeated and Iluaidhri slain, In and local observation.] it. N. ' 

1249 Godfrey ravaged Lower Oonnaught, O’DONNELL, IIDGH BALLDEARG 
and in 1262 made an expedition into Tyrone, (d. 1704), Irish soldier of fortune, was tie 
Brian O’Neill [q, v.] followed his retreat, but son of John O'Donnell, a Spanish officer and 
was beaten off, and the Cinel Oonaill got of Catherine O’Rourlte, but was born in’ Ira- 
home with their plunder. Ini 250 he marched land. His grandfather waB Hugh O’Donnell 
into Fermanagh, and thence into Breifne Ui of Ramelton, who died in 1049, after taking 
Ruairc, now the oo. Leitrim, and brought an active part in the proceedings of tie 
haolr spoil and hostages. Maurice Fitz- catholic confederation. This Hugh, who wee 
Gerald attacked him in 1267 at Roscede known as ‘ Tho O’Donnell,’ was grandson of 
near Drumcliff, co. Sligo. He and Maurice Oalvagh [q.v.], who diod, the undoubted head 
Fi tzGorald fought a single comhot, and both of the D'Donnolls, in Oot ober 1606. Calvogh’s 
were wounded severely. The English were daughter Mary married Shane O’NeilHq, yl 
defeated, and driven out of this part of and his eldest son, Con, was Hugh of Rainel- 
Connaught. On the march back to Donegal ton's father. The chiefry passed inElizabeth’B 
he destroyed an English castle at Oaeluisoe, time to a younger branch, who acquired the 
on the river Erno. O’Donnoll retired to the earldom or Tyrconnel [see 0’Dommti,Rosr, 
crannog, or artifioinl fortified island, in Lough flrat Eini. OF TykoonnuIi] ; and Burke, who 
Beatkacli in the haronv of Kilmaerenan. had such information as the Austrian O'Don- 
Tbe glen in which the lake lies has steep nells could give, supposes that Hugh Albert, 
cliffs or woodod slopes on two sides, ond the the last titular earl, who diod childless in 
ends, though more open, are only accessible 104 2, made Hugh Balldearg his testamentary 
through a difficult country. The crannog heir, thus restoring the headship of the clan 
was one of tho last in regular use in Ireland, to the elder line. The name Balldearg, which 
and woe a fortress till the reign of James I. moans 'red spot/ is derived from a personal 
Even in the last century the island was peculiarity found in several members of the 
occasionally nsed as a place of refuge, nis family. Burke says that Oonal O’Donnell, 
wounds kept him in bed for a year, and at who was mode lord-lieutenant of Donegal 
the end of that time Brian O’Neill sent by J ames II (Kura, State qf the Protatants, 
messengers to demand hostages in token of App. p, 8), was Hugh Balldearg’a brother, 
submission from him. O’Donnell summoned Hugh O’Donnell himself had some property 
the Oinel Oonaill, and ordered himself to be in Spain, whore he was known as Count 
carried among them on an arack, or litter, O'Donnell, ond commanded an Irish regi- 
andset off to fight O'Neill. The Oinel Oonaill ment there, with the rank of brigadier. In 
came up with the Oinel Eogkain on the river 1089 he was refused leave to go to Ireland, 
Swilly, near the presont town of Letter- where he might bo of some use to Louis XIV, 
kanny. Tho Oinel Eogkain wore defeated, and went secretly to Lisbon, where he pub- 
and O’Neill retreated, and lost many pri- Iished a manifesto, and put himself in com- 
soners and horses and property. Aftor the munication with the French ambassador, 
victory Godfrey O’Donnell was carried on He reached Cork in July 1090, four days after 
his bier into Oonwal, close to Letterlieuny, the battle of the Boyne, and visited the fugi- 
and died when the bier was put down in tive king on board ship at Kinsale harbour. 
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James recommended him to Tyrconnel, the 
Anglo-Irish. Talbot, who had taken, the title 
of the Celtic O’Donnells. Tyrconnel gave him 
a commission to raise five thousand men, and 
as many more as possible. By the magic of hia 
name, and with the help of an old prophecy 
that Ireland should be saved by an O'Donnell 
with a red spot, he raised ten thousand men 
in Ulster before the year was out, and told 
Avans that he could easily have thirty thou- 
sand if aras and ammunition were provided 
(Avaux, Negotiations^ p. 7S8). lie granted 
commissions to some of the leading rapparees 
(SroBT, p. 07). According to Melfort (Ma- 
cariee Extidium, p. 469), * the very friars and 
some of the bishops had taken arms to follow 
him.’ But jealounes between tho old Anglo- 
Irish catholics of the Pale and the old Irish 
of Ulster were nearly as rife as in Owen 
Roe O’Neill’s time, and O’Donnell's com- 
plaints against Tyrconnel appear to have 
been very well founded (ib. pp. 196-8). In 
March 1090-1 many of his men had dis- 
banded for want of arms, but he had always 
a few hundreds about him, and during the 
battle of Aughrim on 12 July ho occupied 
this rabble in burning the town of Tuam and 
the archiepiscopal palace there. He made 
overtures to General Godert de Ginlcel [q. v.] 
at the same time, but this did not prevont him 
from pretending to relieve Gulway from the 
western side. Six regiments of foot and four 
of horse, under Hugh Mackay [q. V.], passed 
the Corrib at Menlough on pontoons, and 
O'Donnell withdrew into Mayo, plundering 
and destroying. In September, after some 
further feints, he openly joined the William- 
ites before Sligo witli one thousand men. 
Ginkel only half trusted him, and warned 
John Michelbovne [q. v.] to be on hiB guard 
(Eist. MSS. Comm. 4th Rep, p. 828). Lord 
Granard nevertheless gave him a small sepa- 
rate command (D’Alton, Annals, i. 278), 
and he certainly contributed to the fall of 
Sligo. O'Donnell demanded the earldom of 
Tyrconnell and 2,000 1. for expenses, and 
complained that his negotiations with Ginkel 
were published in the 1 London Gazette ’ of 
13 Aug. ; but Story says (p. 188) * those 
who have seen Balldearg will believe that 
it was partly his own inult.’ On 7 Oct. 
O'Donnell met Ginkel before Limerick, and 
terms were arranged j but few of hie men 
followed him (Life of James, ed. Olarke, 
p. 464). A pension of 6001. a year was 
settled on him for life, and there was an in- 
tention to employ him in Ireland, hut this 
was abandoned in deference to the protestant 
interest (Jacobite Narrative, ed. Gilbert, p. 
189). 

Irish writers generally havo dealt hardly 
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with O’Donnell’s memory, but Burke offers 
such defence os is possible. According to 
this account, he only took enough from wil- 
liam III to compensate him for the loss of 
his military rank in Spain, and he after- 
wards fought for the house of Austria as a 
volunteer in the Netherlands and in Italy. 
He returned to Spain in 1097, was reinstated 
in the army, and died a maior-general in 
1704. 

[Story's Continuation of his Impartial Hist, 
of Wars in Ireland; O'Kelly’s Maeariee Eiei- 
dium, ed. O'Oallnghan ; Ndgociations de M. le 
Comte d'A vaux en Irlande, containing Balldearg 
O'Donnell's interesting memoir on Irish races 
and parties ; Life of James II, ed. Clarke, vol. ii. ; 
London Gazette, Mareh-October 1691 ; Jacobite 
Narrative of Wars in Ireland, ed. Gilbort 
(known to Macaulay as Light to the Blind) ; 
D’Alton'a Annals of Boylo; King’s State of the 
Protestants under James II ; Burke’s Dormant 
and Extinct Peerage, od. 1866 ; Hardiman’s 
Hist, of Galway; Macaulay’s Hist, of England, 
ck. xvi. and xvii.] it. B-l. 

O’DONNELL, HUGH ROE (1671 P- 
1002), lord of Tyrconnel, grandson of Manus 
O’Donnell [q. v.J, and eldest son of Sir Hugh 
M&cManus O'Donn ell and Inaenduv MacDon- 
nell, daughter of James MacDonnell, lord of 
tho Isles, was horn about 1671. Rory O’Don- 
nell [q. v.] was his brother. Bus father, Sir 
Hugh, had succeeded to the lordship of Tvr- 
connel on the death of his half-brother, Cal- 
vagh O’Donnell [q. v.], in 1666, but his right 
was disputed by Calvagh’s illegitimate son 
Hugh, called by some MacDeoganach, or the 
eon of the Deacon O'GallagliBr. For a long 
time past there had existed two parties in 
Tyrconnel — the one inclining to an alliance 
with the English, the other siding with the 
O'Neills. The accession of Sir Hugh was 
more or less a triumph for the anti-English 
party ; but Sir Hugh was a wary politician, 
and tried to avoid giving offence to either 
side, By doing so ha forfeited the confidence 
of his own party without entirely satisfying 
the government, Under the influence of lus 
wife, Ineenduv, Sir Hugh, while stoutly pro- 
tostinghie loyalty, drifted mors and more into 
opposition. Sir John Perrot [q. v.], who dis- 
believed his assertions and was jealous of his 
alliance with the Hebridean Scots, fearing 
complications like those which had occurred 
in Antrim, placed the oountry under military 
control, though subsequently, in 1686, he con- 
sented to withdraw the garrison on Sir Hugh 
agreeing to pay a composition of seven hundred 
beeves. Meanwhile Hugh Roe O’Donnell was 
rising to manhood under the supervision of his 
foster-parent, MaoSuibhne na cITuath, and his 
party were filled with joy at the prospect of 
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( lit* realm! ion n f an ancient prophecy, which 
declared that, when one Hugh should suc- 
ceed another Hugh immediately and lawfully 
as O'Donnell, tlie land should be freed from 
the yoke of the foreigner. 

Sir Hugh having neglected to rodeom his 
promise or surrender hostages for his loyalty, 
Petrol in September 1587 sent a vessel laden 
with wine round to Lough Swilly, and the 
master having inveigled Hugh Eoe and his 
companions, Daniel MacSwmoy and Hugh 
O’Gallagher, on board, under pret once of hos- 
pitality, shut the hatches on them and sailed 
hack to Dublin. They wero immediately in- 
carcerated in Dublin Castle. Their capture 
caused on immense sensation, and Ilugh 
lioe’s father-in-law, tho Earl of Tyrone, 
offered 1 ,000 1. far his release, After linger- 
ing in prison for mme than three years, Hugh 
Eoe and his companions managed to escape 
early in 1091. They succeeded in reaching 
the 'Wicklow mountains; but Hugh Roe, 
after seeking shelter with Pheliin O’Toole at 
Castlekevin, was recaptured and oarriod back 
to Dublin. This time extra precautions wero 
taken for his safe custody; hut, though 
heavily ironed, he was able, with the help of 
a file and along Bilken rope secretly conveyed 
to him, to effect his escape and that of Ilia 
fellow-prisoners, llenry and Art O'Neill, tho 
sons of Shane O’Neill [q. v.], on Oliristmas- 
evo 1 59 J . A flor two days’ wandering among 
tho mountains and exposure to intense cold, 
they were discovered by friends almost within 
sight of Ballinacor, Art O’Neill died from 
the effects of his privations, hut Hugh re- 
vived sufficiently to he removed to a solitary 
house in tho woods of Glenmaluro, whoro ho 
was affectionately nursed. 

Tho news of his escape was soon noised 
abroad, and, a messenger from tho Earl of 
Tyrone arriving f o uscort him homo, he passed 
the Liffey near Dublin, avoiding Drogheda, 
and, taking tho high road through Dundalk, 
reached Dungannon in safety. After resting 
Ihero for a few days ho was escorted by Hugh 
Maguire f<j. v.] to Ballyshauuon on the con- 
fines of hia own country. His old rival, 
Hugh MhcDeaganfich, was no longer alive, 
having boon murdered at the instigation of 
Incenduv; hut the country was torn with 
dissensions and ontiroly at the mercy of Tur- 
lough Luineach O'Neill [q. v.] and an Eng- 
lish garrison at Donegal under Captain 
Willis, who kept Sir Hugh ' as a thrall or 
vassal to bo, as it were, a guide for him in tho 
country,’ With the help of a few faithful 
followers, Hugh Eoe at once marohod to 
Donegal and expelled Willis and his soldiors. 
But the pain in his feet, which had been 
badly frost-bitten during his escape, increas- 


ing, he returned to Ballyshannon, and bv 
the advice of his physicians, submitted to 
have his groat toes amputated. The operation 
afforded him relief, but it was many' months 
before lie was enmplot ely cured. As soon as 
he was able to leave his bed be summoned 
a meeting of tho clan to Kilmacrenan at 
the beginning of May, and, his father having 
voluntarily surrendered the chieftaincy in 
his favour, he was inaugurated O’Donnell 
with the customary ceremonies, though not 
without signs of dissatisfaction on the part 
of his cousin, Niall Gary O’Donnell [q. v.] 
Taking advantage of the occasion, heimme- 
diately invaded the territory of Turlough 
Luineaoh O’Neill ; hut fearing leBt his con- 
duct might provoke the lord deputy, Sir Wil- 
liam Filwilliam [n. v.], to retaliatory mea- 
sures, he despatched letters to the state 
explaining Ins oloction as O’Donnell and hia 
reasons for invading Turlough Lmnenoh, 
offering, if the deputy would lend him 800/! 
or 000/., to repair to him in person. Fitz* 
william, who recognised tho necessity of con- 
ciliating him, reprimanded him for hie arro- 
gant dumeanour, but promised, if he would 
muet him at Dundalk by 0 July, to pardon 
hi 9 eBcnpo and lend him 200/. It is not likely 
that O’Donnell’R offers were meant Beriously 
but, by the advicn of tho Earl of Tyrone, 
who was anxious to improve his position with 


the govornmont, ho yioldod a reluctant con- 
sent, and on 1 Ang. arrived at Dundalk 
‘ And the next dav, 111 the afternoon, in the 
church thoro, before a great assembly, deli- 
vered his humble submission, making great 
show of sorrow for his misdemeanours com- 
mitted, protesting horoafter to hold a more 
dutiful course of life, and very willingly 
yielded himself to be sworn to perform the 
several parts of his submission and cer- 
tain other articles.’ His submission greatly 
strengthened his position in Tyrconnel, and 
he at once took advantage of it to crush his 
opponontsjparlicularly Sir John O’Dogheity, 
father of Oahir [q. v.j, whom he placed m 
confinement, But there con bo no question 
that his submission was merely a ruse to gain 
time in which to perfect measures of hostility 
to the govornmont. In January 1593 in- 
formation roach od Htzwilliam that emissaries 
from tlio pope and king of Spain, chief among 
whom was Edmund Mugauran [q.v.l, titular 
primate of all Iroland, were hospitaluyenter- 
tained by him, and from letters preserved at 
Simanoas (O’Oldby, p. 1) it is beyond dis- 
put e that application was at this time made 
by him and Tyrone to Spain for assistance, 
In March he wras ted Bolleok from HughDuve 
O’Donnell, and shortly afterwards scoured 
Bundroes, thus opening for himself 0 pas- 
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sags into Lower Connaught, over which he 
was determined, when strong enough, to 
exercise the ancient rights of his el an, Ilugh 
llaguira was drawn into the alliance, and, 
at O’Donnell’s instigation, he in June at- 
tacked and defeated Sir Iticliard Bingham at 
Tulsk, co. .Roscommon, When preparations 
were made to punish Maguire, O’Donnell, 
instead of closing the fords of the Erne 
against him, allowed his cattle to find 
refuge in Tyrconnel ; and, as Bingham was 
credibly informed, spent four days in his 
company, arranging a plan of defence. ‘ As 
for O’Donnell,’ remarks his biographer, 'it 
was a great affliction of mind and soul to him 
that the English should go back as they had 
done. But yet, as they did not attack him, 
he did not attack them, on account of the 
unprepared state in which he was, and he 
left a large body of his peoplo at the afore- 
said ford, which ha gave for Maguire's pro- 
tection, though he withdrew himself by com- 
mand of O’Neill, for there were messages 
between them secretly, without the know- 
ledge of the English.’ But after the capture 
of Enniskillen early in 1594 he refused to he 
bound any longer by Tyrone’s Fabian tactics, 
and in June eat down before the castle, 
vowing not to leave the siege before he had 
eaten the lasL cow in his country. News of 
the arrival of a body of Scottish mercenaries 
under Donald Gorme MacDonnell and 
M'Leod of Arran compelled him to go to 
Deny, hut he left the main body of his army 
under Maguire. During his absence Sir 
Henry Duke and the garrison of Philipstown 
made an attempt to relieve Enniskillen, hut 
they were defeated by Maguire with great 
loss at the battle of ‘ the ford of the biscuits.’ 
The castle was subsequently relieved by Sir 
William Russell [q. v.], hut in May 1695 
was recaptured by Maguire. 

On his return to Tyrconnel, O’Donnell, in 
order to throw dust in the deputy’s eyes, 
offered to submit; but the following year, 
1696, opened with a marauding expedition 
into Connaught, in which, it is said by his 
biographer, O'Donnell ‘spared no one over 
fifteen years of age who could not speak 
Irish.’ In April hB invaded tho Annaly, in 
conjunction with Maguire and Tyrone’s bro- 
ther, CormacMaoBaronO’Neill,ond captured 
the castle of Longford, the constable, Chris- 
topher Brown, who was held to ransom at 
120k, his wife, and two thousand head of 
cattle. The governor of Sligo, George Bing- 
ham the younger, retaliated by destroying 
the Carmelite monastery at Rathmullen, ana 
plundering Tory Island. But on his return 
he was murdered by Ulick Burke, a oousin 
of the Earl of Olanricarde, who handed the 


castle over to O'Donnell. The possession of 
Sligo was a great acquisition, and laid Con- 
naught at his feet. In August M'Leod of 
Arran returned with a contingent of Scottish 
mercenaries, and O'Donnell again invaded 
Connaught. He successfully withstood a de- 
termined attempt on the part of Sir Richard 
Bingham to recover Sligo Castle, and, in order 
that it should not fall into Bingham’s hands, 
he destroyed it, together with thirteen other 
fortresses. lie was now practically master 
of Connaught, and, having interfered to pre- 
vent the Burkes submittin g t o Sir William 
Russell, he set up a MaoWiHiam, a Mac- 
Dermot, and an O’Oonor Sligo of his own. 
Having some time previously repudiated his 
wife, the daughter of the Earl of Tyrone, he 
was anxious, probably for political reasons, 
to contract an alliance with the Lady Mar- 
garet Burke, daughter of the Earl of Clanri- 
carde, and, in order to avoid her forcible ab- 
duction, the young lady was placed under 
tho protection of a merchant or Galway. 

Towards the close of the year O’Donnell 
and Tyrone consented to an armistice, and 
in the beginning of 1696 commissioners 
"Wallop and Gardiner were sent to Dundalk 
to treat for peace. But O’Donnell, though 
he agreed to go to the Narrow Acre, flatly 
refused to enter Dundalk, and the commis- 
sioners were fain to treat in the open fields a 
mile outside the town. Liberty of conscience, 
pardon for himself and his followers, recog- 
nition of his claims in Lower Connaught and 
Inisliowen, and exemption from the juris- 
diction of a sheriff, were the only terms on 
which he would treat, and these not being 
granted he returned home, strongly urging 
Tyrone to put an end to the cessation. He 
was confirmed in his determination by the 
arrival shortly afterwards of a messenger from 
Spain, bearing a letter to Tyrone. There can 
he no question as to the nature of the reply 
sent by O’Donnell, Tyrone, O’Rourke, and 
the other chiefs, for their letters are extant 
(0 ’Cleky, p. lxxviii), hut at the time they 
were suocessfiil including the government 
with their professions of loyalty. Assured 
of the favour of Philip II, O’Donnell’s great 
object was to postpone an open rupture till 
the autumn, when assistance from Spain was 
expected, and to establish his authority in 
Connaught on a firm basis. With this object, 
he and Tyrone proffered their assistance to 
Sir John Norris [q.v.] for the purpose of 
restoring order in Oonnaught ( and in June 
O’Donnell actually went thither for the 
avowed purpose of inducing O’Rourke (Brian 
Oge) and MacWilliom (Theobald Burke) to 
submit. Nothing, of course, came of his 
intervention, and Norris, whose belief in 
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Tyrone's loyalty reached infatuation, per- 
sisted in hoping against hope, attributing his 
failure to Bussell's bad faith in detaining 
Philip's letter to Tyrone. At the end of 
August two 1 harks of adviso ’ were an- 
nounced to have arrived at Killybegs, and 
O’Donnell, Tyrone, and O’Rourke at once 
posted thither. Letters signed by them 
addressed to the king of Spam, the Infante, 
and Don Juan d'A(]Uila, were betrayed to the 
government by Tyrone’s secretary, Nott, after 
which further dissimulation was impossible. 

Towards the end of the year Donough 
O’Uonor Sligo was restored ; and O’Donnell, 
after vainly trying to win him over by bribes 
and threats, again invaded Connaught in 
January 1607. Accompanied by Mao Wil- 
liam (Theobald Burke), he plundered O'Conor 
Sligo's adherents, fired Athenry, and harried 
the country to the very gates at Galway, re- 
turning to Tyrconnol laden with an immense 
quantity of booty. "With the exception of 
’l’homond the whole province lay at his 
mercy, when Sir Conyors Clifford [q. v.] 
arrivod in February to vindicate tho autho- 
rity of the crown. Owing to the smallncf fl 
of the force at his disposal, Clifford was for 
some time compelled to act mainly on the 
defensive j hut, with his assistance, O’Conor 
Sligo succeeded in March in establishing 
himself in Sligo, and in forcing O’Donnell 
to retreat across the Erne, In May Theo- 
bald Burke was expelled from Mnyoj and, 
stimulated by his success, Clifford in July- 
made an attempt to capture Bnllysliannon. 
lie succeeded hi crossing the Erne, but was 
repulsed with heavy Iohs by O’Donnell in 
the neighbourhood of Ballysliannoii, Re- 
lieved from all apprehension on the side of 
Connaught, O’Donnell maTohed to assist 
Tyrone in an attack on the new fort on the 
Blackwater, but subsequently consented to 
a cessation of hostilities, On tho renewal 
of the war in the following summer he again 
went to Tyrone’s assistance, and took part in 
the memorable defeat of Sir Henry llagnal 
at the Yellow Ford on 14 Aug. But hearing 
that Clifford had designs on Ballymote, he 
marched thither, and, having forced Mac- 
Donough to surrender it, he fixed his resi- 
donco there and plundered Connaught, and 
Thomond at his pleasure. But his main 
object was to reduce O’Conor Sligo, and ac- 
cordingly, in the summer of 1699, lie be- 
sieged bun in Collooncy Castle. Essex sent 
Clifford to O'Oonor’s assistance ; hut O’Don- 
nell, who was fully informed of his move- 
ments, despatched a strong force under 
O’Rourke against him, While crossing the 
Curlews Clifford was attacked by O'Rourke 
and utterly defeated, O’Oonor Sligo there- 


upon submit lod, and bis example was fol 
lowed by Theobald-na-Long (son of Richard 
of-the-Iron Burke) [see Malm. Sib Ni 
cholabJ. 

The death of Hugh Maguire early in leoo 
and the question ol the appointment of fo’ 
successor, led to a serious difference of opinion 
between O’Donnell and Tyrone, the former 
supporting the olaims of Maguire’s brothsr 
Ouconnacht, the latter those 0 i his son Conor 
In the end O’Donnell carried tliB day, but 
not without giving great offence to Tyrone. 
In May Sir llenrv Docwra [q. v.] arrived 
in Lough Foylo, andsuceeededm entrenching 
himself at Derry. O’Donnell, who was thm 
at Ballymote, sent his cousin Niall Gory to 
dislodge him, while he himself went on a 
marauding expedition into Thomond. The 
summer passed away, and Docwra t ontimunr 
to defy Nmll Garv, O’Donnell marched 
against him in September; hut failing to draw 
him from his entrenchments, he returned to 
Bnllymoto, and was already preparing for a 
fresli campaign into Thomond when he wsi 
hastily recalled by the news that Nioll Garv 
had gone ovur to Docwra and tkot Lifford 
had fallen into his hands. After several de- 
f ermined but unsuccessful attempts to re- 
cover tlm place, O’Donnell retired across the 
Finn into winter quarters. His spirits were 
somewhat revived by the arrival shortly 
afterwards from Spain of M ntlhcw de Oviedo 
with a considerable supply of money and 
arms, which ho Bbared equally with Tyrone, 
But his policy of aggression was boguming 
to bear its naturalfruit, and old Ulick Burke, 
enrl of Clanricardo, having died inMay 1601, 
his successor, Richard, prepared to attack 
O'Donnell in his own country. Ever prone 
to strike tho first blow, O’Donnell moved 
towards Ballymote, Ilis absence afforded 
Ninll Garv an opportunity, wbicbhe did not 
neglect, to capturo Donegal and to fortify the 
abbey. Recalledby this fresh disaster, O'Don- 
nell was still ongnged in besieging the glace 
when the news of the arrival of tbe Spaniards 
in Kinsalo Harbour roochpd him. 

Immediately raising tbe siege and collecting 
all his followers together at Ballymote, he 
moved rapidly southwards, plundering his 
enomios by the way and successfully evading 
Sir Goorge Oarew ( who had been sent to in- 
tercept him. Fixing his camp at Bandon, he 
was joined there at the end of November by 
Tyrone, when the two chiefs moved to Bel- 
goly, intercepting all communications be- 
tween the English investing Kinsale and tbe 
surrounding country. Both seem to have 
been agreed ns to the policy of starving out the 
English ; but the impatience, or perhaps the 
privations, of the Spanish oommonder urging 
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them to take the offensive, it was agreed to 
make a night attack on the besiegers, The 
attack proved an utter fiasco, O'Donnell’s 
guide lost his way in tha dark, and his con- 
tingent never same into action at all. Es- 
treating in disorder tolnishannon, the ques- 
tion of renewing the attack was debated ; but 
ODoanell, who was indignant at theirfailure, 
and particularly with the behaviour of the 
Spanish commander, Don Juan d’Aquila, so 
that ‘he did not sleep orrest for threeaays and 
three nights after,’ refused to listen to the 
proposal, and having transferred his autho- 
rity to his brother, Eory O'Donnell, first 
earlofTyreonnel [q.v.],he sailed from Cae- 
tlehaven to Spain on 6 Jan. 1602. Arriving 
on the 14th at Corufia, where he was hos- 
pitably entertained by the Conde de Carapena, 
he proceeded to Zamora, where he obtained 
an audience with Philip III. He was gra- 
ciously received, but his complaints were lis- 
tened to coldly, and he was omered to return 
to Coruna. The summer passed away and no- 
thing was done. Sick at heart with hope de- 
ferred, and vexed with himself for having gone 
ou such a fruitless errand, he complained bit- 
terly to Philip of Iiia treatment. The disgrace 
of D’Aquila revived his credit, and in August 
he was summoned to court. But he was 
taken seriously ill at Simancas, and, after 
lingering sixteen days, he died on 10 Sept. 
It was rumoured that ha met his death by 
foul play ; and there can he little doubt that 
he was poisoned by one James Blake of 
Galway, with the cognisance, if not at the 
instigation, of Sir George Oarew (of. Cal. 
Carew MSS. iv. 241. 860). His body was 
removed to Valladolid, and 'buried in. the 
chapter of the monastery of St. Brands with 
great honour and respect, in the most solemn 
manner any Gael ever before hod been in- 
terred.’ 

[Celery's Life of Hugh Eoe O’Donnell, trans- 
lated by Edward O’Keilly and edited by the 
Ebv. Denis Murphy, Dublin, 1893, from a manu- 
script in the Boyal Irish Academy, is the prin- 
cipal and beet authority. Another copy of the 
translation is in tha British Museum, Egerton 
MS. 133. Additional saurcee of information are: 
CaL State Papers, Ireland. Eliz. ; Col. Carew 
MSS. j Stafford’s Pacata Hibernia ; Eawlinaon's 
Life of Perrot; Eynea Moryson’s Itinerary; 
O'Snilivan-Beare'e Hiatori® Catholic® Hibernia 
Compendium ; Annals of the Eour Masters, 
chiefly extracts from O'Claiy's Life; Docwra’s 
Narration, ed. O’Donovan; O’Eorke’s Hist, of 
Sligo; Irish Genealogies in Hail. MS. 1425J 
B. D. 

O’DONNELL, JOHNFRANCIS (1837- 
18741, poet, bom in the city of Limerick 
in 1837, was the son of a shopkeeper in 


humble position. He received his education 
in the primary schools of the Christian 
brothers, and, having acquired a knowledge 
of shorthand, joined as a reporter, in Ms seven- 
teenth year, the staff of the ‘ Munster News,’ 
a bi-weekly paper published in Limerick. At 
the same time he began to contribute verse 
to the ‘Nation,’ the organ of the Young 
Ireland party, and continued to write prose 
and poetry for it till his death, twenty yews 
later. After spending two years as reporter 
on the 1 Munster News,’ O’Donnell was ap- 
pointed sub-editor on the 1 Tipperary Ex- 
aminer,’ published in Clonmel; and in 1860 
he proceeded to London, where he obtained 
an appointment on the ‘ Universal News,’ a 
weekly organ of Roman catholic and Irish 
nationalist opinion. Hu also contributed 
verse to 1 Chambers's Journal ’ and ‘All 
ths Year Bound.’ Charles Dickens, who 
then edited the latter journal, wrote the 
young poet an encouraging letter, and Bhowed 
kindly interest in him. 

In 1882 O'Donnell joined in Dublin the 
editorial staff of the ‘Nation,’ then edited by 
Mr. A. M, Sullivan, and also acted as editor 
of ‘ Dufly's Hihernian Magazine,’ a monthly 
publication ; but, with the restlessness which 
characterised him through life, lie was again 
in London in 1804 as editor of thB ‘Universal 
News,’ and the next year hB became Bub- 
editor of tlio ‘ Tablet/ the organ of the Eng- 
lish Roman catholics. He retained the post 
till 1868. At this time the fenian movement 
was convulsing the country. It isuncertain 
whether or no O'Dounell was a member of 
the revolutionary organisation, hut he was 
one of its ablest propagandists in the press. 
The passionate nationalism of the numerous 
poems which, under the noms de guerre of 
‘Caviare’ and ‘Monkton West,’ he contri- 
buted to the Dublin national journals swelled 
the ranks of the Irish republican brotherhood. 
He also acted as London correspondent of the 
‘Irish People/ the orpi of the fenian move- 
ment, which, with John O’Leary as its editor, 
was founded in November 1808, and was sup- 
pressed by the government in September 

In September 1878 O’Donnell obtained 
an appointment in the London office of the 
agent-general of New Zealand. He died, 
after a brief illness, on 7 Hot 1874, aged 37, 
and was buried at Kensal Green, London, 

Absorbed in journalism, O'Donnell found 
little time for purely litewy work. ‘Tho 
Emerald Wreath/ a collection of Ms prose 
and verse, published in Dublin as a Ornist- 
mas annual in 1866, and ‘ Memories of the 
Irish Franciscans/ a volume of verse (1871), 
were his only substantial contributions to 
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literature, Under tlie auspices of the South- 
wark Irish Literary Society, O'Donnell's 
poems were published in 1801, and his grave 
was marked by a Celtic cross. 

[MacDonngh’s Irish Graves in England, 
Dublin, 1888 ; O’Donnoll's Dooms, with an In- 
troduction by Richard Dowling, London, 1891.] 

M. MaoD. 

O’DONNELL, MANUS (d, 1604), lord 
of Tyrconnel, eldest sou of 13 ugh Duv O’Don- 
nell, had apparently attained the age of man- 
hood in 1610, in which year he was appointed 
deputy-governor of T/yrconucl during his 
father’s two yours’ absence on a pilgrimage 
to Home, lie established a reputation for 
military ability, which subsequent events 
confirmed, in defending his oountry from the 
attacks of the O’Neills. Ilis father's ill-health 
after liis return placed the government of tho 
couutiy mainly in the hands of Manus, and 
he took an active personal share in the almost 
continuous warfare that prevailed with his 
neighbours. 

Mamie's predominance) aroused the jealousy 
of his brothers, who raised a faction, supported 
by their father at the instigation of Ins mis- 
tress, against him. The quarrel reached a 
climax m 1681. At Hugh O’Donnell’s re- 
quest Moguiro interposed In tlio interests of 
peace, and attacked Manus and liis sons, who 
were oncamped in the barony of Ilnphoe. Tho 
attack failed, but it forced Manus into an 
alliance with liis former foe, O’Neill, with 
whoso assistance he succcodcd in ru-establish- 
ing his authority in Tyrconnel. His alliance 
with O’Neill naturally attracted tho ati ent ion 
of the English government, and Sir "William 
Skoflington [q. v.] tallied of tho necessity of 
interfering, hut nothing was done ; and Hugh 
O'Donuell having died on 6 .Tilly 1687, Manus 
wasinaugurnted. 1 ad saxum juxta oocl osiam de 
Kilmacrenon,’ O’Donnell in his place ‘ by the 
successors of St, Oolumhkillo, with the per- 
mission and by the advice of the nobles of 
Tirconnell, both lay and ecclesiastical,’ 
Shortly after his inauguration he wroto to 
Lord Leonard Grey protesting his loyalty, 
explaining his quarrel with Ms father, and 
promising to do ‘ us good 6orvico as evor my 
l'ader dud to the uttermost of my power,’ 
But his marriage early in the next year with 
the Lady Eleanor Fitzgerald, sister of ‘Silken 
Thomas ’ and widow of Mac Oarthy Raagh, 
and a rumour that he aud O’Neill had en- 
tered into a leaguo to restore the young heir 
to the earldom of Kildare, did not give much 
hope that he would redeem hie promise. 
Grey failed to induce him to surrender the 
young Gerald, and in August 1689 O’Donnell 
and O'Noill invaded the Pale with an im- 
mense army. The two chiefs were on thoir 
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way homewards ladon with plunder, "a^dW 
already leackud Belkhoe, the ford which 
separates Meath from Monaghan, when they 
wore overtaken and utterly routed by the 
lord-deputy. In tbo following year Q’Don- 
noil, O’Neill, and O’Brien combined to over- 
run the Pale, but their plot was frustrated 
by the vigilance of lord-justice Sir William 
Brereton ; and O’Donnell, who about this 
time was compelled to turn his arms against 
his own brothers, John of Lurg, Egneghan 
and Donough, of whom ho hanged the first’ 
and placed the latter two in strict confine- 
ment, found plenty to occupy hie attention 
at homo. 

In July 1641 he expressed a wish to ‘in- 
tevcommon ’ with the lord-deputy, Sir An- 
thony St, Lugor, whom he promised to meet 
at the beginning of August in O'Reilly’s 
country (co. Oavan). He kept kia promise, 
‘ and, afLor long conimunycacion had upon’ 
dy vers articles,’ ‘ he bothe condeseendid and 
iudenlid lobe your Majesties true, fnythe- 
full subjects,’ promising' to renounce the pri- 
macy and authority of tho pope, to attend 
parliament, to receive and hold his lands 
from tho king, and to take such title as it 
pleased the king to confer on him. He ex- 
pressed a wish to bo created Earl of Sligo, 
evidently in the hope that, if hie wish were 
granted, it would establish his claim to tho 
overlordsliip of lower Connaught ; for ever 
since his inauguration not a year had elapsed 
without one, and somotimes even two expe- 
ditions for tho purposo of collecting ‘hisfull 
tribute andhoBtages’ from the inhabitants 
(see Wood-Matchn’s Hist, of Slir/o, i. 379, 
rortho curious conditions on which he granted 
tho ‘ bardachd ’ or wardenehip of Bligo to 
Teigo, sou of Catkal Oge O’Oonor. O’Conor 
Sligo had acknowledged his suzerainty in 
1689). Hie wish was not gratified, thoagh 
Ilenry offered to create Mm earl of Tyrcon- 
nel; but his submission was hailed with 
satisfaction by the government as the begin- 
ning of a now era in Ireland, and tkesapport 
which ho rendored St. Leger against O’Neill 
in the autumn of 1611 confirmed the good 
impression lie had oreatod. His request in 
May 1642 to bo excused from personal at- 
tendance on parliament ‘turn oh distancism 
(haul mediocrem) louorum, in quibus agitnr 
pai'liamentum, adde iter esse minima tutum,’ 
raised some doubts as to bis loyalty. But 
these provod unfouudod, lie sent Ins eldest 
son, Oalvagk [q. v.l, to excuse his conduct, 
and to promiso that ho would repair as 
Boon as possible to England. Early in the 
following yoar rumours were ourrent of 
an alliance between him and Argyll i sad 
though St, Leger was inclined to piece 
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some credence in them, he thought it pru- 
dent, considering the prospect of a war with 
France and Scotland, to restrict himself to a 
1 s liarp message ’ requiring 1 to knowe his re- 
solute mynde, as well for his repairs unto 
me as also for the delyvery of his brethren, 
wh’iche he hathe long kepte in captyvite 
very cruelly-’ But O’Donnell seems to have 
had no intention of behaving disloyally. He 
had promised to be in Dublin at midsummer, 
and he kept his word, somewhat to St. 
Leger’s astonishment. Ho brought his 
brothers Egneghan and Donough in chains 
with him ; but hie appearance was very grati- 
fying to St. Leger, who reported him to be 
i a sober man, and one that in his wordis 
moche deasyreth cy vile ordre,’who, ‘y f he may 
be assueredly won to your Majestie, ae I 
think he is, is more to be estemed than manny 
others of this lande, that I have sene.’ At 
St. Leger’s request, he consented to release 
his brothers, and to restore them to their 
position and lands. While O’Donnell was 
in Dublin, Tyrone also came thither, and St, 
Leger seized the opportunity to settle cer- 
tain long-continued disputes between them 
arising out of the lordship of Inishowen. In 
order to Btrike at wlmt was Bupposed to be the 
real causo of the constant quarrels between 
them, the authority of each was confined to 
the strict limits of their respective counties. 
And at tho same time, ‘ cum indecorum sit 
patre vivento filium usurparc castrum suum,’ 
Hugh O’Donnell, O'Donnell’s son by his 
wife, Judith O’Noill, the sister of Tyrone, 
was ordered to surrender the castle of Lifford. 
This, however, Hugh, at the instigation, it 
was supposed, of his uncle, refused to do ; 
but in 15-1-1 Manus, with the assistance of 
Calvagh and a number of English soldiers, 
wrested the castle from him. 

But whether it was that Oalvagh was dis- 
satisfied at not having the castle of Lifford 
assigned to him, or whether he was jealous 
of the influence of Hugh, he subsequently in 
1548 took up arms against his father, but, 
with his ally O’Cahan, was defeated by 
Manus at Strath-bo-Eiaioh, near Ballybofey. 
Sir Edward Bellingham in 1649, and St. 
Leger in 1661, interfered in the interests of 
peace ; but in 1566 Manus was defeated and 
taken prisoner by Oalvagh at Rossreagh. He 
appears to have been placed under easy re- 
straint, and to have assisted Calvagh with 
his advice against Shune O’Neill in 1667 j 
but his confinement offended the clan, and, 
though he never recovered his authority, he 
was shortly afterwards liberated. He died at 
his castle of Lifford, at every advanced age, on 
9 Eeb. 156S-4, and was interred in tho monas- 
tery of St. Francis at Donegal. According to 


the 'Four Masters/ he was ‘amanwho never 
suffered the chiefs who were in his neighbour- 
hood or vicinity to encroach upon any of his 
superabundant possessions, even to the time 
of his decease and infirmity ; a fierce, obdu- 
rate, wrathful, and combative man towards 
bis enemies and opponents, until he had 
made them obedient to his jurisdiction ; and 
a mild, friendly, benign, amicable, bountiful, 
and hospitable man towards the learned, the 
destitute, the poetB and ollavBj towards the 
orders and the church, as is evident from the 
old people and historians; a learned man, 
skilled in many arts, gifted with, a profound 
intellect, and the knowledge of every science.’ 

Manus O’Donnell’s name is chiefly asso- 
ciated with the castle of Portnatrynod (Port- 
na-tltri-namhad), situated on the Tyrone side 
of the river Finn, opposite Lifford, close to 
the present town of Strabane. The castle, 
begun and completed by him in 1527, was 
intended as a frontier fortress against the in- 
roads of O’Neill, who unsuccessfully tried 
to prevent its erection. It was there that 
Manus resided during the lifetime of his 
father, and it was there that, under his direc- 
tion, was completed in 1532 the compilation 
of the voluminous ‘Life of St. Columbkille,’ 
in IriBh, now preserved in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford (Kawlinson, B. 614), 
of which a Latin abstract by Colgan was 
published at Louvain in 1647. The best de- 
scription of the manuscript is in Reeves’s 
‘ Aaamnan’s Life of Columba.’ Coloured 
facsimiles of its pages are given in the ‘His- 
torical Manuscripts of Ireland,’ vol. ii. The 
colophon states that it was ManuB who dic- 
tated it out of his own mouth with great 
labour — in love and friendship for bis illus- 
trious saint, relative, and patron, to whom 
he was devotedly attached. 

Manus O’Donnell married either four or 
five times. His first wife was Joan, daugh- 
ter of O'Reilly, by whom he had Calvagh, 
his eldest son {noticed separately), and 
two daughters — Pose, who was married to 
Niall Couallagh O’Neill, and Margaret, mar- 
ried to Shane O'Neill [q. v.] By his second 
wife, Judith, sister of Oon Bacach O’Neill, 
earl of Tvrono, he had three sons: Hugh, the 
father of Hugh Eoe and Rory O'Donnell 
(both separately noticed); Oahix, andManus. 
In 1638 he married Eleanor, daughter of 
Gerald, earl of Kildare and widow of Mac 
Oarthy Reagh,who appears to have left him 
after a short time. A fourth wife, Mar- 
garet, daughter of Angus Mao Donnell of 
Isla, is recorded to have died on 19 Dec. 
1644, A fifth wife, but in what order is un- 
certain, is said to have been a daughter of 
Maguire of Fermanagh. 
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[SLato Papers, Ireland, Henry VIII, printod ; 
Ware's Kerum iliboruiearura Annales; Annals 
of the Pour Masters, ed. O'Donoran j Cal. Caraw 
MSS. j Annals of Loch 04, od. Hennessy ; Ii'ifeli 
genenlogios in Harl, MS. 1426.] K. D. 

O’DONNELL, SirNIALL GABV (1609- 
1626), eldest son of Con O’Donnell, who died 
in I6S3, and grandson of Calvagh O’Donnell 

S . v.], the representative of the main branch 
the Olann-Dalaigh, was born in 1669. 
Calvngh died in 1600, and was succeeded by 
his half-brother, Sir Hugh O’Donnell, who 
in 1692 surrendered the lordshipof Tyroonnel 
in favour of his sonHughltoe O’Donnoll [q.v.], 
who was inaugurated with the customary 
ceremonies at Kilmacrenan. Niall, who was 
two years older than his cousin, took his 
election in high dudgeon, and though ho 
attended the O’Donnell’e first hosting, he did 
so ‘ not through love, hut through fear.’ To 
this grievance O’Dounell shortly afterwards 
added another by depriving him of tho castle 
of Lifford, which he had inherited from his 
father. Niall’s grievances were apparently 
well known to government, and Sir Henry 
Docwra had special instructions to win him 
over, if possible, to the crown. Accordingly, 
short ly aft er Docwra’s arrival at Derry in May 
1000, he opened up secret communications 
with Niall, promising him, in case he would 
do service agninst O’Donnell, to obtain for 
him n. grant of the whole of Tyroonnel. 
Niall accepted the offer, and tho bargain was 
ratified by the lord-deputy and council. So 
far as Niall was concerned he faithfully 
observed the conditions of tho treaty, and, by 
Docwra'e admission, rendered the colony at 
Derry service that could ill have boon spared. 
In October he surprised Lifford, and suc- 
ceeded in holding it against the repealed 
efforts of O’Donnell to recapture it. From 
Lifford he and his brothers, Hugh, Donnell, 
and Con, made several raids into Tyrone, 
and captured Newtown, now Newtown- 
Stewart, from the O’Neills, 

But Niall, though he was willing to pay 
the price demanded from him for tho lord- 
ship of Tyroonnel, woe unwilling to abato 
one jot of the ancient claims of his family. 
And when Cahir O’Dogherty [q. v.] waB m 
1601 established by Doowra in the lordship of 
Inishowen, he regarded it as an infringe- 
ment of his rights, and indignantly resented 
Mountjoy’s decision that O’Dogherty must 
and should be oxompted from bis dominion. 
Later in the year he wrested Donegal Abbey 
from Iliigk Boo O’Donnell, who failed to 
recapture it. Doowra about tliis timereceived 
‘many informations against ’ Niall, but con- 
fessed that be ‘behaued himsdfe dosorv- 
inglie,’ and ‘ had many of his men slaiue at 


the siege of Kinsale, and amongst the re* „ 
brother of his owne.’ After the defeat of the 
Spaniards and O’Donnell’s departure into 
Spain, Niall began to insist on conditions 
that were deemed by pie government incom- 
patible with his position as a subject. News 
of his insubordination reached Mountiov 
who summoned him to Dublin, with the' in- 
tention apparently of granting him a patent 
of Tyroonnel. Instead, however, of obevino 
Mountjoy’s summons, Niall caused himself 
to be inaugurated O’Donnell at Kilmacrenan 
with the customary ceremonies. By Mount- 
joy’s orders Docwra arrested him, hut allowed 
him to go to Dublin to plead his cause with 
the viceroy. Shortly afterwards he was 
allowed to proceed to London ‘to solicit 
pardon for his offences, and to obtain the 
reward for his servico and aid to the crown 
of England.’ Bory O’Donnell, to whom HmA 
lloe O’Donnell had confided the interests of 
his clan oil quitting Ireland, went at the 
same time. The privy council decided that 
Bory Bhould be made Earl of Tyroonnel, and 
that. Niall should enjoy his own patrimonial 
inheritance, via. that tract of country ex- 
tending from Laghtin the parish of Donagh- 
morc to Shcskin-loobanagh in the parish of 
Cronghonagli, lying on both sides of the river 
Finn. The decision was naturally unsatis- 
factory to Niall, and he shortly afterwards 
complained that he was dobarred from the 
full enjoyment of tho lands assigned to him. 
In 1606 Chichester tried without success to 
reconcile their differences. But in March 
1007 Niall served willi T yrconael against 
Cathhhar Oge O’Dounoll, and was reputed to 
have ' got a blow in the service which he will 
hardly recover of long time, if he escape with 
his life.’ 


The flight of the Earls of Tyrone andTyr- 
connel in September 1007 restored Mull's 
hopes. But his claims woro ignored, andhe 
is said to havo rofused tho title of Baron of 
Lifford. On the outbreak of the rebellion of 
Sir Oahir O'Dogherty [q.v.] in April 1608, he 
was suspected and actually charged by Ineen- 
duv (Ingbin Dhubh), the mother of hie rival 
O’Donnell, with having instigated it. He 
protested his loyalty, but after some delay, 
on a protection from Treasurer Bidgeway, be 
and his two brothers surrendered (14 June), 
and were committed, on a choree of corre- 
sponding clandestinely with O'Dogherty, 
‘ to tho custody of the captain of the Tra- 
montane,’ to be conveyed to Dublin. The 
attorney-general, Sir John Davies, found 
little dilnoulty in accumulating proof of 
bis correspondence with O’Dogherty, but 
the question arose whether his guut had 
not been condoned by his protection. On 
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1 July ho was examined before the council 
and committed to the castle. He was nut 
brought to trial till June 1009, and in the 
interval he and his brothers made several 
unsuccessful attempts to escape out of con- 
finement. On Fuduy, midsummer-eve, he 
was put on his trial in the king’s bench ; but 
it being understood that the jurors, after 
being shut up for three days, would rather 
starve than find him guilty, the attorney- 
general, ‘pretending that he had more evi- 
dence to give for the king, but that he found 
the jury so weak with long fasting that they 
were not able to attend the service,’ dis- 
charged them before they gave their verdict. 
Davis suggested trial by a Middlesex jury, 
as in tbe case of Sir Brian O’Rourke fa. v.] 
Chichester would have liberated the brothers 
on giving security, and also Niall's son Nagli- 
tan, ‘ a hoy of an active spirit, and yet much 
inclined to his book,’ who, after studying at 
St. John’s College, Oxford, at the charge of 
the Earl of Devonshire, had been sent to 
Trinity College, Dublin, whence be was 
transferred to Dublin Castle (cf. Foster, 
Alumni Oxonienaes, where be is called Hec- 
tor, and described as 'gent, ex comitatu 
Tnrikonoll). However, in October 1600 
Niall and his son were sent to England and 
committed to the Tower, where the former 
died in 1026. Naghtan, too, probably diod 
in confinement. 

Niall's wife, Nuala O’Donnell, sister of 
Hugh Roe and Rory O’Donnell, forsook him 
when he joined the English against his kins- 
men. She accompanied her brother Rory and 
the Earl of Tyrone to Rome in 1007, taking 
with her Granin NiDonuell, her little daugh- 
ter. A poem in Irish by Owen Roe Mac An 
Bhaird, beginning ‘ 0 woman who seekest 
tke grave,’ written on seeing her weeping 
over the grave of her brother on St. Peter’s 
Hill, near Rome, is preserved in Egerlon MS. 
Ill, f. 92. A metrical version of this poem by 
James (Clarence) Maugon fa. v.], from a literal 
translation furnished him by Eugene O’Ourry 
fq, v.], was published in the ‘Irish Penny 
Journal,’ i. 123. In 1613 she appears to have 
been residing in Brussels. In 1617 Grania 
NiDonnell came to England to petition for 
borne provision being made for herself out of 
her father’s estate. Niall Garv is described 
by O’Clery, the biographer of Hugh Roe 
O'Donnell, as ‘ a violent man, hasty, austere, 
since he was spiteful, vindictive, with the 
venom of a serpent, with the impetuosity of 
a lion. He was a hero in valour, and brave.’ 

He was certainly a most unfortunate and 
badly used man. 

[Docwra’s Narration, ed. O’Donovan, in Oeltio 
Society's MiscelLny, 1840; O’Sullivan-Beare's 
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Hibtori® Catholicce Hibernia Compendium; 
Celery’s Life of Hugh Roe O’Donnell, ed. 
Murphy, Dublin, 1 893 ; Annuls of the Four 
Masters, ed.O’Donovan ; Bagwell's Ireland under 
the Tudore ; Cal. State Papers, Ireland, Jam ca I ; 
Meehan's Fate and Fortuneb of the Earls of 
Tyrone and Tyrconnel; Errk'e Repertory of 
Patent Rolls, James I ; Hill's MacDonnells of 
Antrim ; Burke’s Landed Gentry.] R. D. 

O’DONNELL, RORY, first Earl or Tut- 
OONNEl (1675-1608), born in 1676, was the 
second sonof Sir Hugh MacManus O'Donnell, 
bv Ineenduv (Ingbin Dhubb) MacDoundl of 
Oautire. He accompanied his elder brother, 
Hugh Rob O’Donnell [q. v.l to Einsale in 
1 601 , and became acting chief when the latter 
fled to Spain after the defeat on 24 Deo. He 
led the clan back to Connaught, joined 
O’Connor Sligo, and maintained a guerilla 
warfare, of which the ‘Four Masters’ give 
details, until December 1602, when both 
chiefs submitted to Mountjoy at Athlone 

S see Blount, Charles], Hugh Roe had just 
lied childless in Spain, and Rory was his 
natural successor. 

Mountjoy went to London in June 1608, 
accompanied by Hugh O’Neill [q. v.], Tyrone, 
and O’Donnell, and the parly narrowly es- 
caped shipwreck on the Skerries. On 7 June 
the two Irish chiefs kissed the king’s bands 
at Hampton Court, and were graciously re- 
ceived. They were present on 21 July when 
Mountjoy wus created Earl of Devonshire. 
On 29 Sept. O’DonneH was knighted in Christ- 
church, Dublin, by Lord-deputy Carey, and 
was at the same time created Earl of Tyrcon- 
nel, with remainder to his brother Cathbhar ; 
and at the beginning of 1004 he had a grout 
of the greater part of Donegal, leaving Inish- 
owen to CDogherty and the fort and fishery 
of Ballyshannonto the crown. Sir Niall Garv 
O’Donnell [q. v.J, who had done the govern- 
ment some service, was to have such lands 
as he had held peaceably in Hugh Roe’s 
time. All this was done by Devonshire’s ad- 
vice ; but Sir Henry Docwra Tq. v.] thought 
that Neill Garv had been badly treated. 

The new earl was not satisfied, though 
shrewd officials thought too much had been 
done for him, and within a year he sent a 
special messenger to Cecil to complain of the 
manifold injuries offered him, The situation 
was strained ; for both Tyrone and Tyrcon- 
nel aimed at tribal independence, while the 
government tried to make them the means 
to a new state of things. In June 1606, by 
James’s special order ( Tyrconnel reaeived a 
commission from Sm Arthur ChioheBter 
fa. v.], who was now lord deputy, as the 
king’s lieutenant in Donegal county; but 
with the proviso that martial law should be 
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exercised only during actual war, and never 
over his majesty’s officers and soldiers. Every 
effort was made to humour Tyrconnel, hut 
he continued to complain, especially of Sir 
Niall Gtarv, to whom he was unwilling to 
allow a foot of ground ( Report to the Privy 
Council, 80 Sept, 1005). Chichester and his 
council visited the country, and granted about 
thirteen thousand acres near Lifford to Sir 
Niall Garv, reserving the town to the crown. 
This reservation then became a grievance, 
though tho earl could show no sufficient title. 
On 30 Aug. 1000 two Glasgow mariners re- 
ported that Tyrconnell had been inquiring 
as to whether their smack could go to Spain 
or France, but Chichester could not believe 
that he wanted to run away. 

About Christmas 1G08 Tyrconnel, who 
had married tho late Earl of Kildare’s daugh- 
ter, was at Maynooth, and in tlio garden 
there he divulged to .Richard, lord Delvin, 
and afterwards first oarl of Westmeath [q. v.], 
who had grievances of his own, apian to seize 
Dublin Castle, with the lord deputy and 
council in it. ‘Out of them,’ he said, ‘I 
shall have my lands and countries as I de- 
siro it : ’ that is, ae they were hold hy Hugh 
Hoe ODonnell. VariouB strong placeB were 
to he seized, and Tyrconnel thought Tyrone, 
Maguire, and many others would join him. 
So lor as Tyrconnol wus concerned thero can 
he no douht that he had been in correspon- 
dence with Spain, butit must remain uncertain 
whether thoro was any conspiracy. Delviu's 
confession to Chichester ( State Payors, Ire- 
land, 6 Nov. 1607) is quite clear, and it was 
never shaken. Tyrconnol found out that Mb 
rash speeches were known, and perhaps per- 
suaded Tyrono that he would be arrested 
if he went to London about his dispute with 
Sir Donnell O’Cahan [q. v.] On 4-14 Sept, 
they both sailed from Uathmullan, in Lough 
Swilly, and neither ever saw Ireland again, 

‘ The Flight of the Earls,’ as it is called, is 
one of the most picturesque episodes in Irish 
history. The immediate cause of thoir aud- 
don departure may be doubtful, but not the 
real causes. Tho jurisdiction of an Irish 
chief was incompatible with the structuio 
of a modern state, In his fatal conversation 
with Delvin, Tyrconnel said he had heard 
that the government meant to out off the 
chiefs in detail, under pretence of executing 
the recusancy laws. In his formal statement 
of grievances sent to tho king (State Papers, 
Ireland, 1007, No. 601) he oegins by say- 
ing that all priests in his country were 
persecuted by the royal oificors, and that 
CMchester had told him at his own table 
that ho had bettor go to church, 1 or elso ho 
should be forced to go thereto, ’ It was Ms 


evident mterest to put religion in the fore- 
ground, and there was plenty to complain of- 
but temporal grievances had as much or 
more, to do with his flight. Many of these 
were real, and there were clearly some great 
rascals in the service of government. More- 
over, the earl was over head and ears in debt 
and Ms country deeply mortgaged. Nor cm! 
wu wonder at this ; for the Four Masters 
who wrote in Donegal, and fancied they 
were praising its chief, say he was ‘a 
generous, bounteous, munificent, and truly 
hospitable lord, to whom the patrimony of 
his ancestors did not seem anything for his 
spending and feasting parties.’ Chichester 
thought his oncumbrauces did not leave him 
moro than 300f. a your. Sir John Davies 
[q. V.] (to Soliabury, 12 Sopt. 1007) thought 
him ‘so vain a porson that the Spaniard will 
scarce give him means to live, if the Earl of 
Tyrono do not countenance and maintain 
him.’ Yet many at Rome thought him the 
more important man of the two, and eyen 
Sir Tlonry AVotton [q. v.] seemed disposed to 
agree (to Salisbury, 8 Aug. 1008). 

About ninety persons sailed with the 
earlB, among whom were Tyrconnel’s son 
Hugh, aged eleven- months, his brother 
Oalhbhar, with Mb wife Rose O’Dogherty and 
their son Hugh, aged two years and three 
months, and his sister Nuda, who hod de- 
serted her husband, Neill Garv, besides other 
relations. Okicliester failed to interceptthem 
at sea. They wore unable to make Corunna, 
and pul into tho Some after threB woaka’ 
tossing. The English nmbnssador demanded 
their extradition, which Henry IV of course 
refused; but they were not allowed to stay 
iu France, nor to visit Paris. From Amiens 
they wont by Arras to Douay, where the 
Irish seminarists greeted them with Latin 
and Gruels odes, and thence to Brussels. At 
a dinner given hy Spiuola, Tyrone was placed 
in Iko ohair, tho papal nuncio on his right, 
and Tyrconnel next (MnniiAN, Fate and 
Fortunes of Tyrone, p. 129). In November 
they went from Brussels to Louvain, and 
in December drow ivp their statements of 
grievances there. Tyrconnel’s has been 
quoted above. It doss not appear that these 
memorials were ever communicated to the 
Irish government ; and about the time they 
were sent to London, Tyrconnel, who was 
a loose talker, justified all Chichester's ap- 

f rehonsions of his intended hostile return, 
n conversation with John Crosse ofTiverton, 
an old servant of "Walsingkam’s, he detailed 
Ms shadowy Mans for conveying arms to 
Ireland, ana for raising a rebellion there 
(State Papers, Ireland, 19 Feb. 1008). 

At tlio end of February 1008 Tyrone and 
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Tyrconnel set out for Rome -with a large 
party. According to information received 
by tne English privy council, their departure 
from Belgium was little regretted, ‘having 
left so good a memory of their barbarous 
life and drunkenness ’ (ib. 8 March 1608). 
Avoiding France, they went by Namur and 
Nancy to Lucorne, and over the St. Gothard 
to Milan, where Fuentes gave them a grand 
reception, though the Spanish government 
had promised to discountenance them, and 
didflndmoney to pass them on. They travelled 
by Bologna and Rimini to Loretto; but 
Wotton had them watched, and they were 
excluded from Venetian territory. They 
reached the Milvian bridge on 29 April, and 
had a great, escort of cardinals and others 
into Rome. The popo received them at the 
Quirinal next day. We have a glimpse of 
Tyrconnel habitually driving in the same 
coach with Tyrone and Pater Lombard [q. v.], 
the titular archbishop of Armagh. On the 
Thursday before Trinity the earls occupied 
places of honour at the canonisation of S. 
Francesca Romana in St. Peter’s, and at Cor- 
pus Ohristi they carried the canopy over the 
pope’s head. In June Tyrconnel was attacked 
by intermit tent fever, received no benefit from 
atrip to Ostia, and died in Rome on 28 July. 
He was attended by Lady Tyrone, by ms 
sister-in-law Rose, and by Florence Corny, 
titular archbishop of Tuam, who had been 
with Hugh Roe whon he died. Hewss buried 
on the Janiculum in the Spanish church of S. 
Pietro in Montorio, wrapped in the garb of 
St. Francis, the customary winding-sheet of 
his family since they had founded the con- 
vent at Donegal. His brother Cathbhar and 
Tyrone’s eldest son died in September, and 
were buried in the same place, where their 
joint epitaphs may stiU be read (Meeiian', 
p. 477). A proposal tokill Tyrone or Tyrcon- 
nel had been made to Wotton in April, and 
he had some suspicion that the jesuits dis- 
trusted Tyrconnel and had him put out of 
the way ; hut there con be no doubt that he 
really died of Roman fever. He was out- 
lawed and attainted after his flight, and the 
attainder was confirmed by the Irish parlia- 
ment in 1614. The settlement of Ulster re- 
sulted from the flight of the earls and the 
rising of Sir Oahir O’Dogherty [q. v.l, and 
the statesmen of that day wero evidently 
veiy glad to have the ground thus cleared 
for them, 

Tyrconnel married Lady Bridget Fitz- 
gerald, daughter of the twelfth Earl of Kil- 
dare. HeT husband did not take her with 
him in hie flight, and on her presentation at 
court James wondered how ha could leave 
so fair a faco behind him. Tyrconnel made 


some ineffectual attempts to communicate 
with her afterwards. She had a pension of 
2001 from the Irish government, and was 
remarried to Nicholas Barnewall, first vis- 
count Kingsland [q. v.) By Tyrconnel she 
had a son Hugh, who took the title of earl, 
or count, on the continent, and was in favour 
at the Spanish court. His death is announced 
in an Irish letter written at Louvain (facsimile 
in Gilbert, vol. i.) 16 Sept. 1642 by his aunt 
Rose, who signs with her maiden name, 
although then married for the second time. 
Lady Tyrone had a daughter, Mary Stuart 
[see below]. Another daughter, Elizabeth, 
is often given to her; but on a comparison 
of dates it seems doubtful whether the lady 
in question was not her sister, who married 
Luke, first earl of Fingal (pedigree in Haris 
of Kildare , Addenda). 

Mart Stuart O'Donbuel (Jl. 1682) was 
horn in England after her father’s flight, and 
the royal name was given to her by James I. 
She was brought up by her mother in Ireland 
until her twelfth year, and then went to live 
in England with her grandmother, Lady Kil- 
dare, who proposed to leave her all she had and 
to provide a huBbandfor her. Mary objected to 
the favoured suitor as a proleBtant;‘ perhaps 
also because she had formed a previous 
attachment, and escaped during the latter 
months of 1626. Dressed in male attire, and 
wearing a sword, she got clear of London, 
and aftermany wanderings arrived in Bristol. 
She was accompanied by a maid similarly 
disguised, and by a young ‘ gentilhomme 
son parent,’ who may have been the Don 
John O'Gallagher whom Bhe afterwards 
married. At Bristol her sex was suspected; 
but, if we believe the Spanish panegyrist, 
who likons her to various saints, she bribed a 
magistrate, offered to fight a duel, and made 
fierce love to another girl. Two attempts 
were made to reach Ireland, but the ship was 
beaten hack into the Severn. At lost Mary 
Stuart got off in a Dutch vessel, and was 
carried, with her two companions, to Ro- 
chelle. She retained her doublet, boots, and 
sword, and at Poitiers made love to another 
lady. On her arrival at Brussels Urban VUE 
wrote a special congratulatory letter ; but she 
soon estranged her brother by continuing 
to seek adventures in man’s clothes. She 
married an O’Gallagher, had one child at 
Genoa, and in February 1682 wrote to Car- 
dinal Barberini, saying that another was 
expected, and that she was in great misery. 
After that day nothing further seems to be 
recorded of her (Earls of Kildare, Addenda, 

p, 821). 

[For the whole of Tyraonnel’s life, O’Dono- 
yon’s ed. of the Four Masters, vol. iii. ; far 
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his career in Ireland, and after Mu flight, Bussell 
and Prendergast’s Calendar of Irish State Papers, 
1603-8 (for theforeign part especially Appendix 
to vol. ii.), and Moohan’s Pate and Poriunos of 
Tyrone and Tyreonnol, the latter partly founded 
on a manuscript by Teigue O'Keeran written in 
1609, and preserved at St. Isidore's, Homo ; for 
the few events under Elizabeth , Bagwell's Iroland 
under the Tudors, vol. iii. See also the Earls of 
Kildare, by Lord Kildare, with the vol. of 
addenda; Contemp. Ilist, of Affairs in Iroiand, 
ed. Gilbert; O'Suliivan-Boare’s Hist. Cath. 
Hiborniie Compendium. The account of Mary 
Stuart O’Donnell in vol. iii. of the Abbu Mao- 
Goohugtin’s Histoire d’lrlando, Paris, 1758, is 
drawn from a Spanish tract by Albert Hen- 
riquoz, published at Brussels in 1627, of which a 
French translation by Pierre de Cadenet ap- 
peared at Paris in 1G28. The Spanish original 
is not in Trinity College, Dublin, nor tho British 
Museum ; the Branch translation only is in lho 
museum J R. B-l. 

O’DONOVAN, EDMUND (1844-1883), 
newspaper correspondent, born at Dublin on 
18 Sept. 1844, was son of Dr. John O’Dono- 
van [q. v.], and received his early education 
at a day school of jesuil fathers known as 
St. Francis Xavier's College. Thence he 
proceeded to the Royal College of Science at 
St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. Subsequently 
he studied medicine at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, where he gained prizes for proficiency in 
chemistry, hut never graduated. During his 
course he held the appointments of clerk to 
the registrar, and assistant librarian. Having 
also shown great laslo for heraldry, he was 
appointed aide to Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster 
Icmg-at-arms, and in that capacity carried a 
banner at tlio installation of the Duke of 
Connaught as knight of St. Patrick, In 
1866 he began his journalistic career bv occa- 
sionally contributing to the ‘Irish Times’ 
and other Dublin papers. Between that dale 
and 1870 he made several journeys to Franoe 
and America, and in the latter country ho 
continued his medical studies, attending for 
some time the courses at the Bellevue Hos- 
pital Medical Oolloge at New York. When 
the Franco-German war broko out in 1870, 
O'Donovon’s adventurous temper led him to 
enter the French army, joining the L6gion 
Etranghre after Sedan. He took part in the 
battles round Orleans, was wounded, and 
made prisoner. Interned at Straubing in 
Bavaria, he sent to several Dublin and Lon- 
don papers accounts of his personal expe- 
riences. When the Oorliat rising took place 
in 1873. ho went to Spain, and many letters 
from him wore published in the 1 Times ’ 
and the ‘ Hour.’ In the summer of 1876, 
when Bosnia and the Herzegovina roso 
against the Turks, ho proceeded to the seat 


of war as correspondent of the * Daily News 
In the following year he went as the remt 
sentative of the same paper to Asia IffiLT 
where he remained during the continuance 
of the war between Russia and Turkey 
In 1879, O’Donovan, still in search of »d 
venture, undertook, as representative of the 
1 Daily News,’ his celebrated journey to Men- 
— amoatdarmg, difficult, and hazardous feat 
with which his name will always be asso^ 
oiated. Spending some little time on the 
south-eastern shores of the Caspian Sea with 
the Russian advanced posts, he travelled 
through Khorassan, and eventually, w ith 
great difficulty and risk, accompanied onlv 
by two native servants, he penetrated to 
Morv. Although attired in English costume 
he was at first suspected by the Turcomans 
of being an emissiu-y of the Russians, who 
wore then threatening an advance on Mery. 
For several months he conaequentlyremained 
in Morv in a sort of honourable captivity in 
danger of death any day, and with no pro- 
spect of release. lie managed, however to 
send into Persia a message, which was 
tlieneo telegraphed to Mr. (now Sir) John 
Robinson, the manager of the ‘ Doily Nows.' 
In this despatch O’Donovan explained Ids 
position, and appealod to Mb friend: ‘For 
God’s Bake get mo out of this.’ Sir John 
applied to tho foreign office and to the 
Russian ambassador in London, and imme- 
diate steps were taken to effect O'Donovan's 
release. But meanwhile, by his own unaided 
efforts, which combined courage with diplo- 
macy, he succeeded in extricating himself 
from his perilous position. On returning to 
London he was recoived with enthusiasm, and 
read a paper at a meeting of the Royal Geo- 

S hiaal Society, In 1882 he published a 
: describing his advontures, entitled ‘The 
Marv Oasis : Travels and Adventures East 
of the Caspian during the years 1879, 1B80, 
and 1881 ’ (2 vols. London, 8vo ; abridged 
edit. 1888). The book is skilfully written, 
and O’Donovan’s courage and fertility of re- 
source excite the reader's warm admiration. 
In 1888 he wont to the Soudan as representa- 
tive, onoe again, of the ' Daily News,' and he 
attached himself to the army of Hioks Pasha 
which marched on Obcid. On 8 Nov. 1889 
the army fell into an ambush, and on that, 
and the two following days was annihilated. 
No information was received of O’Donovan’s 
fate, but thero can be no doubt that he 
perished with the other Europeans of the 
ill-fated force. Probato of his will, however, 
was not granted for eight voars afterwards, 
as there was among some a lingering hope 
that he would vet reappear. A tall, hand- 
some man, O’Donovan was kindly, genial, 
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and popular, as restless and adventurous as 
he -was crave. His acquirements were rather 
broad than deep. He was a good linguist, 
speaking French, German, Spanish, and 
Jaratai Tartar. He knew something of 
medicine and botany, was afair draughtsman, 
and a good surveyor. 

[War Correspondence of the Daily News, 
1877-8 (London, 1878); The Merv Oasis, 1882; 
Daily News Correspondence from Egypt ; Alli- 
hone’s Diet, of English Authors, Suppl.ii. 1188; 
private information."! W. W. K. 

O’DONOVAN, JOHN (1809-1801), Irish 
scholar, fourth son of Edmond O’Donovan, 
and his wife Eleanor Hoberlin of Hoches- 
town, was horn on 9 July 1809 at his father’s 
farm of Attateemore, co. Kilkenny, at the 
foot of Tory Hill(notc in MacFtkbis, Annals, 
p. 267). He was descended from Edmond 
O’Donovan, who was killed in a battle be- 
tween General Preston and the Duke of 
Ormonde at Balinvegga, co. Kilkenny, on 
18 March 1018, and who, in consequence of 
a local quarrel, had moved from Bawnlahan, 
co. Cork, to Gaulstown, co. Kilkenny. 
Through this ancestor he was descended from 
Eoghan, son of Oilliol Oluim, king of Mun- 
ster about 250, and common ancestor of most 
of the families of Munster, and from Mogh 
Nuadhat, after whom the south of Ireland 
is always called in Irieh literature Leth 
Mogha. His father died on 29 July 1817, 
and on his death-bed repeated several times 
to his sons who were present his descent, and 
desired hie eldest son, Michael, always to 
remember it. The eldest son took his brother 
John to Dublin, and defrayed the cost of his 
education. In 1821, 1822, and 1828 he paid 
long visits to an uncle, Patrick O'Donovan, 
from whom he first caught a love for ancient 
Irish and Anglo-Irish history and traditions. 
O’Donovan in 1826 obtained work in the Irish 
Record Office, and in 1829 was appointed to 
a post in the historical department of the 
Ordnance Survey of Ireland. IHb work was 
mainlythe examination of IriBh manuscripts 
and records, with a view to determining the 
nomenclature to he used on the maps, but he 
also visited every part of Ireland, and re- 
corded observations and notes in letters, 
many volumes of which are preserved in the 
Boyal Irieh Academy, and well deserve pub- 
lication. The maps contain 144,000 names, 
including thoso of 62,000 townlands, the 
smallest local divisions in Ireland, and all 
these were discussed, and those modern 
methods of spelling most representative of 
the literary Irish designation were adopted. 
The single volume published by the survey 
in 1837 contains a long Irish text and trans- 


lation from the ‘Dinnsenchus’ by O’Donovan. 
During 1882 and 1838 O’Donman wrote 
many articles, on Irish topography and his- 
tory, in the ‘ Dublin Penny Journal,’ and he 
wrote in the ‘Irish Penny Journal’ during 
1840-1. Every one of these articles contains 
much valuable original work. The best are 
perhaps the series of six essays on the origin 
and meaning of Irish family names, in which 
he shows wide knowledge of the ancient and 
modem topography and inhabitants of Ire- 
land, as well as an intimate acquaintance 
with the Irish language. The Irish Arch eco- 
logical Society was formed in 1840, and the 
first volume of its publications, which ap- 
peared in 1841, contained a text and trans- 
lation, with notes, of ‘ The Circuit of Ireland 
by Muircheartach MacNeill, a Poem written 
in 942 by CormacanEigeas/in which O’Dono- 
van published the first good map of ancient 
Ireland. In 1842 he published 'The Ban- 
quet of Dim na ngedh and the Battle of Magh 
Bath/ two dependent historical tales. This 
quarto of 350 pageB, besides the texts and 
translations, contains admirable notes, genea- 
logies, and an appendix, showing extensive 
Irish reading. In 1848 he published ‘The 
Tribes and Customs of Hy-Many, commonly 
called O’Kelly’s Country/ from the ‘Boole of 
Lecan,’ a manuscript of 1418. Very varied 
original information is contained in the notes 
to this text and translation; as well as texts 
and translations of a long Irish treatise on the 
boundaries of O’Maine and of another on the 
descent and merits of the O’Maddens. In 
1844 he published a quarto of five hundred 
pages, ‘ The Genealogies, Tribes, and Cus- 
toms of Hy Fiachracli, commonly called 
O’Dowda’s Country/ the text printed from 
a manuscript of £>uald MacFirbis. This is 
again accompanied by a beautiful map, and 
many considerable extracts from other manu- 
scripts are given and translated in the notes. 

In 1846 O'Donovan published the Irieh 
charters in the ‘Book of Kells/ an Irish 
covenant and ancient poem in Irish attri- 
buted to St, Oolumba, and Duald Mac 
Firbis’s translation of Irish annuls 1448- 
1408. The Irish Archmological and Celtic 
Society published three other texts and 
translations of his, one in 1800, ‘ Three Frag- 
ments of Irish Annals, with Translation and 
Notes ; ’ the second in 1802, after his death, 
‘The Topographical Poems of O’Dubhagain 
and O’Huidhrm.’ The last contains a reprint 
of his articles on Irish names, and both are 
fullof original work, The third was ‘The Mar- 
tyrology of Donegal /published in 1804, and 
edited by Bishop Reeves. The Celtic So- 
ciety published for him two large volumes— 
in l‘847 ‘ Leabhar na gCcarb/ from a manu- 
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script of Giolla, lose mor MaeFirbis, and in 
1840 ‘The Genealogy of Oovea Laidlie, or 
O’Driscoll’a Country,’ Gillabrighde MacOon- 
midlie’s poem on the battle of Down, and 
other poems, all containing Irish texts with 
translations and notes. Such productions 
would have been enough to occupy the whole 
time of most scholars; but, besides much 
work for others, transcribing and translating, 
O’Donovan published in 18415 ‘A Grammar 
of the Irish Language, for the use of the 
Senior Classes in the College of St, Ooltunba, 1 
Trinity College, Dublin; tlio expenses of 
printing were equally divided between him- 
self and tlio college. It will doubt loss always 
remain the most interesting treatise on 
modern and medireval Irish as a spoken 
tongue, and as it is found in the literature 
of the last six centuries. It is full of admi- 
rable examples, hut it does not attempt to 
investigate fully the earliest grammatical 
forms of the language, nor to demonstrate 
the relation of Irish to other tongues. A 
small ‘Primer of the Irish Language’ was 
published at the same time. O'Donovan was 
called to the Irish bar in 1847, having on- 
terod at Gray’s Inn, Loudon, on 10 April 
1844 (Fostek, Gray's Inn Register, p. 406). 

The ‘ Annala Rioglmchta Eireann,' or 1 An- 
nals of the Four Masters,’ in suvun volumes 
4to, began to appear in 1848, and the adition 
was completed in 1 801 . This is O’Donoviui’s 
greatest work. The ‘Annals’ were compiled 
m the reign of Charles I by Michael O'Olery 

S . v.] and a company of Irish Franciscans. 

r. Charles O’Conor 0704-1828) [q. v.j 
had published an imparled. edition of thoso 
annals up to the year 1171, and, as the 
original manuscript of this part was not 
accessible, O’Donovan corrected and re- 
translated this edition. From 1171 to 1616 
he took his text from tho autograph manu- 
script of the authors preserved m tlio Royal 
Irish Academy. The translation is ex- 
cellent, and the notes astonishing in their 
width of knowledge and in the historical 
acumen which they display. Tho publishers, 
Messrs. Hodges & Smith of Dublin, who 
undertook the wait of the publication, carried 
it out with genuine public spirit, Tho Irish 
type in which tho text is printed was designed 
by George Petrie. It is not too much to Bay 
that nearly all information on the historical 
topography of Ireland to be found in sub- 
sequent publications on the country is drawn 
from the notes to this work. O’Donovan 
was given the degreo of LL.D. by tho uni- 
versity of Dublin. lie was employed in 1862 
by tbe commission for the publication of the 
ancient laws of Ireland, and this work was 
thereafter his chief sourco of incomo. He 


made transcripts of legal manuscripts in Irish 
which fill nine volumes of 2,491 paves and 
a preliminary translation of these in tweh. 
volumes. lie did not live to edit anv mri 
The lour volumes of the ‘Senohus Mor Vd 
other ancient treatises which have been n u K 
lishud since 1865, give no idea ofwhattha 
work might have been had O’Donovan lived 
to edit it. But that these laws are before 
the learned world at all in a form capable of 
urp, by such writers as Sir Henry Maine 
(‘ Ancient Law’), is due to the preliminary 
exertions of O’Donovan and O’Curry. Fiw. 
monls of manuscripts and translations by 
O’Donovan are to be found in the works of 
many minor editors, for ho wns generous to 
every one who cared for his subject. Ifc 
prepared, in 18 43, a text, and translation of 
the * Sanaa Ohormaio,’ a glossary by Oormar 
(836-908) [q. v.j, bishop of Cashel. This 
work of much difficulty was not printed in 
tho author’s lifetime. The translation was 
afterwards published by Dr. Whitley Stokes 
with the text and with additional articles 
transcribed from another manuscript, as well 
as full philological notes by Dr. Stokes. 
O’Dcinovan wrote a supplement 1o O’Reilly’s 
1 Irish Dictionary,’ which was published after 
Ms death, and has been much used by scholars 

O’Donovan, who was a devout Roman 
catholic of no narrow views, was on inti- 
mate friend of Eugono O’Cuny [q. v.j, and he 
married O’Ourry’s sister. Thenceforth he 
lived in close relations with George Petris 
[a. v.], Dr. James Ilenthorn Todd, Dr. 
William Roevcs, and other leading Irish 
scholars of his tiino. IIo died in Dublin on 
9 Doe. 1801, and is buried in Glnsnevin 
cemotory, near Dublin. Ilis eon, Edmund 
O’Douovan, is separately noticed. 

No one man has done so much for native 
Irish history as O’Donovan ; in Dish his- 
torical topography no writer, ancient or 
modern, approaches him, and all students of 
tho Irish language know how much he has 
done to olucidato its difficulties and to set 
forth ils peculiarities. IIo wrote a beauti- 
fully clear Irish hand, of which a facsimile 
may be seen iti U’Uurry’s ‘Lectures on the 
Manuscript Materials of Irish Ilistory.’ 

(Works ; Ancient Laws of Ireland; Senohus 
Mir, Dublin, 1801 ) ; Lady Ferguson’s Lifo of 
Bishop Reeves, London, 1893; Webb’s Com* 

S ondinm of Irish Biography, Dublin, 1878; 

[emoir by J. T. Gilbert ; Anuola Eioghnobta 
Eirounn, vi. 2100, wboro O’Donovtm relates the 
wholo history of his family.! N. M. 


_ O’DUANE, CORNELIUS (1683-1312), 
bishop of Down and Connor. [Sea 
O’Dbvany.] 
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O'DUGAN, JOHN (d- 1372), Irish his- 
torian and poet, called in Irish Sean mdr Ua 
Dnbhagain, was bora in Connaught, probably 
at Ballydugan, co. Galway. His family filled 
for many generations between 1300 and 1760 
theoffiee ot'ollav (in Irish ollamh) to O’Kelly, 
the chief of the district known as Ui Maine, 
on the banks of the Shannon and the Suck. 
O'Dngan was descended from Fiacha Araidhe 
of the Dalnaraidhe, one of tho kings of 
Ulster of the ancient line. Another famous 
literary family, that of Macanward [q. v.], 
was descended from the same ancestor 
(Ogygia, p. 327). O’Dugan in 1806 retired 
to the monastery of Hinnduin on the shore 
of Lough Reo,co. Roscommon, and there died 
in 1372. Ilis best known work was edited 
for the Irish Archaeological Society by John 
O’Donovan, from a copy in the handwriting 
of Cueoigcricho O’Clery [q. v.] It is a poem 
enumerating, with brief characteristics of 
each, the tribes of Leth Cuiun, the northern 
half of Ireland, before the Norman invasion. 
The poet evidently intended to describe the 
whole of Ireland, but breaks off after de- 
scribing Loinster and Ossory. The poem is 
of great historical value. O’Dugan's other 
poetical works are numerous, One, of 664 
verses, deals with the kings from Firbolg 
king Slainge to Roderic O'tionnoT £q. v.] ; 
another, of 224 versos, with the kings of 
Leinster and the descendants of Oathaoir 
mor ; a third, of 298 verses, with the kings 
of Munster to Toirdhealbliach O’Brien m 
1367 ; of this there are copies in the ‘Book 
of Ballymote ’ (fol. 60, col. 2, 1. 36), and in 
the Cambridge University Library. A 
fourth poem, of 332 verses, tells the deeds 
of Cormac MacAirt, king of Ireland, Be- 
sides these historical works O’Dugan also 
wrote on the rules for determining movable 
feasts, of which many copies or fragments 
exist, and on obsolete words, which Edward 
O'Reilly used in his 1 Dictionary.’ 

Other members of this literary family are : 

Maurice O’Dugan ( fi . 1660),reputed author 
of the words of the Irish song known as 
‘The Coolin’ (E. Buniino, Ancient Music 
of Ireland, p. 88), and of four other poems. 
Ha lived near Benburb, co. Tyrone. 

Tadhg O’Dugan (j ft. 1760), who lived in 
Ui Maine, and wrote an account of the 
family O’Donnellan of Ballvdonnellan, co. 
Galway, partly printed in John O’Donovan’s 
‘Tribes and Customs of Hy Many.’ 

[Annala Rioghachta Eireann, ed. O’Dono- 
van; Annals of Ulster; O’Donovan’s Tribes 
sad Customs of Hy Many, Dublin, 1843; O’Dono- 
v&n’s Topographical Poems of John O’Dubha- 
gun, Dublin, 1862 ; O’Reilly in Transactions of 
flte Iberno-Celtie Society, Dublin, 1820 ; O’Fla- 


hsrty|s Ogygia sire Jterum Hibernicarum Ghro- 
nologia, Loudon, 1683 ; Book of Ballymote 
(photograph!.] N. M. 

O’DUINN, GILLANANAEMH (1102- 
1160), Irish historian, was born in 1102, and 
belonged to a tribe which possessed, from the 
eleventh century to the reign of James I, the 
district now called Dooregan. Gillananaemh 
became chief poet of the king of Leinster. 
Five poems undoubtedly his are extant : (1) 
Of 328 verses, celebrating the Milesian con- 
quest; a copy made in 1712 by the well- 
known scribe John MacSolaidh is extant, as 
well as one in the Cambridge University 
Library of earlier date. (2) Of 280 verses, 
on the kings of Leinster. A copy is in the 
‘ Book of Ballymote,’ a MS. of tke fifteenth 
century (fol. 66, col. 4, line 8). 13) Of 128 
verses, on the tribes descended from Colla 
Meann, Oolla Uais, and CoUa Dachrioch, 
the three sons of Cairbre Liffeaehair, king of 
Ireland. A copy made in 1708 by James 
Maguire was in the collection of Edward 
O'Reilly [q. v.] (4) Of 296 verses, on the 
kings of Connaught. There is a copy in the 
Cambridge University Library. (6) Of 290 
verses, on the kings of Connaught. There is 
a copy in the ‘ Book of Ballymote ’ (fol. 66, 
col. 1, line 18). The libraries of the Royal 
Irish Academy and of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, contain further copies of those poems, 
and of others by bim. He died on the 
island of Lough Ree, co. Longford, oalled 
Iuisclothran, on 17 Dec. 1160. 

[Book of Ballymote, Fees. Dublin, 1887, 
MS. Reeves, 888, in Cambridge Univ. Library ; 
B. O’EeiUy in Transactions of the Iberno Celtic 
8oc. vol. i. Dublin, 1820 ; local information from 
Michael Dunn of Mountrath, Queen’s County, in 
1BOO ; O’Donovon’s Note in Annals of the Four 
Masters, iv. 967.] N. M. 

O’FARRELLY, FEARDORCHA (fi. 
1786), Irish poet, belonged to a family, of 
whom one member was abbot of Druml ane, co. 
Cavan, in 1026, and another canon of Drum- 
lane in 1484. Feardoroha, born at Mullagh, 
co. Cavan, was son of John O’Farrelly, son 
of Feidlimidh O’Farrelly. His father wrote 
‘ Seanohos an da Bhreifne ’ (‘ The history 
of the two Brefnys’), most of which his 
mother burnt in anger, ne wrote a poem 
on this incident and several others. Fear- 
dorcha was intended for the church, but, 
according to local tradition, was excluded 
owing to some sacrilegious act of his family 
in 1641. He became a farmer in his native 
district, where he enjoyed the friendship 
of Oathaoir MacOabe [q. v.], of Torlogli 
O'Oarolan [q. v,] the harper, and other men of 
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letters who flourished in that district early 
in the last century, He wrote a poem in 
Irish in praise of William Peppard of Kings- 
court, of which there is a copy in the Cam- 
bridge University Library, made by Peter 
Galligan on 19 Deo. 1827 j 1 Beir beannaoht 
uaim sios go bails na eoraobh ’ (‘ A blossing 
from me on Ballynacree ’); 1 Suibhal me cuig 
coige na Fodla ’ I walk the five provinces 
of Ireland ’) ; ' Bltidh me la deas ’ (' I was 
one fine day ') ; and others preserved in the 
manuscript books which formed the chief 
literature of farmhouses in Meath and Cavan 
in the last century. He was often entertained 
by tho Mortimers of Ologhwally beg and their 
km, the chief landowners of the district. 

[Works; Transactions of the Iborno-Coltie 
Society, Dublin, 1820; local information.] 

N. M. 

O'FERRALL, RICHARD MORE (1797- 
1880), governor of Malts, horn in 1797 at 
BnJyna, co. Kildare— the ancient seat of his 
race — was oldest son of Ambroso O’Forrall 
(1762-1836), by his first wife, Anno, daugh- 
ter of John Bagot. Unlike his brother John 
Lewis Moro, aftorwards commissioner of 
police (d. 1881), he declined, as a conscientious 
catholic, to enter tho protestant university of 
Dublin. From an early ago ho joined in the 
struggle in Iruland for civil and religious 
liberty, and long corresponded with James 
Warren Doyle fq. v.], the patriot-prelato of 
Kildare. Aftertlie Catholic Rolinf Bill passed 
in 1828, he became ill 1881 inamber of parlia- 
ment for Kildare, his nativo county, which he 
represented without interruption for seven- 
teen years (1830-46), and afterwards for six 
years (1869 -66). He also sat for a short time 
in 1860-1 forco. Longford, inwliichhis family 
held property. He supported Daniel O'Con- 
nell, who wrote to hisconfidantial friend P. V. 
Fitzpatrick, on 8 June 1884 ; ‘ I do not heliovo 
that More O'Ferra 11 will accept office. ’ In this 
opinion, however, tho Liberator was wrong. 
In. 1836, under the Melbourne administra- 
tion, O’Ferrall became a lord of llio treasury; 
in 1839 secretary to the admiralty, and m 
1811 secretary to the treasury. On 1 Oct. 
1847 he severed his connection with Kildare 
to assume the governorship of Malta. On 
22 Nov. 1847 he was made a privy councillor. 
Ho resigned tho governorship of Malta in 
1861, on tho ground that he declined to serve 
under Lord J ohn Russell, the prime minister, 
who in that year carried into law the Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill, in opposition to tlio papal 
bull which created a catholic hierarchy in 
England. 

O’Ferrall died at Kingstown, near Dublin, 
at the age of eighty-three, on 27 Oct. 1880, 


Offa 

He had been a magistrate, grand iurorTanii 
deputy-lieutenant for his native county and 
athis death wasthe oldest member of thelriA 
privy council. He married, on 28 Sept. 1889 
Matilda (rf. 1 882), second daughter orThomaa 
Anthony, third viscount Southweli,K.P By 
her he loft a son, Ambrose, and a daughter 
Maria Anne, who marriod in 1 860 Sir Walter 
Nugent, bart,, of Donore, co. Westmeath. 

[Life, Timas, and Oorrospon donee of Biabon 
Doyle ; Private Correspondence of Daniel O’Oon- 
noll; LBinster Lender, 80 Oct. 1880; Brake’s 
Landed Gentry, ii. 1616 ; Lingnrd’s England, 
with marginal notes in manuscript by Biehon 
Doyle; personal knowledge.] ~W. J. p 1 

OFFA (fl. 709), king of the East-Saxons, 
was son of Sigkere, king of the East-Saxons 
whose overlord was WulfkerB, king of the 
Mercians. Sigkere was succeeded on his 
tlivono by his brother Sehbi,who, dying in 694 
was liimsolf succaodod by his sons Sigkcnrd 
and Swofred. It is possible that Offa shared 
the rule with both his uncle and cousin- 
but it was not until the doatli of the latter 
that ho became solo king of tho East-Saxons 
(Bbdti, in. 89, iv. 11 ; Fion. W 10. Gtmealosm, 
i. 208). Doing a young man of most lovable 
appearance, he was joyfully received as king 
by the wkolo people. Hois said to have bean 
in love with Kineswyth, daughter of Pendit, 
king of the Mercians, though, ns Penda died in 
666, she muBt have boon too old for so young 
a lover. She incited him to give up kingdom 
and land and wife — probably some other lady 
— for the Gfospol’s sake. In 709 ho made a 
pilgrimagetoitomeintliecompanyofCoenred 
of Moroia and Ecgwine, bishop 01 Worcester. 
At Rome he was received by Pope Constan- 
tino, and, in common with Ooenred, is repre- 
sented as attesting a spurious letter of the 
pope to Archbishop Briktwnld [q, v.] He 
soems to I10 wrongly described in one charter 
as king of tho Mercians, and in another as 
king of tho East-Angles. He took the ton- 
suro and died at Romo. 

[Bedo’s Eccl. Ilist. iii. 30, iv. 11, v. 19 (Engl. 
Hist. See.) ; Elor. Wig. Genealogies, i, 260, 263 
(Engl, Hist. Soe.) ; Will, of Malmesbury's Gesta 
Beguin, i. 99 (Rolls Ser.), and Gesta Pontiff, 
pp. 298, 317 (Rolls Sor.); Komble’s Codox Dipl, 
l. Nos. 66, 01, 04 ; Uaddan and Stubbs’s M. 
Documonts, iii. 270-83 ; Diet. Ohr. Biogr. iii, 68, 
art. * Offa’ (8), by Bishop Stubbs.] W. H. 

OFFA (d. 796), king of the Mercians, was 
son of Thingferth, who was descended from 
Eoppa or Eowa, brother of Penda, king of 
tho Mercians. In 767 Offa’s cousin Etheloald 
or iBthelbald ( d . 767) [q. v.], king of the 
Mercians, was slain by robels, led probably by 
Beornrsed, who usurpod Ethelbald’s throne. 
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But Beomroed was at once either slam by 
Offa or driven into exile by tlio people, and 
before the year closed Offa succeeded to the 
Mercian kingship (Flob. Wie. i. 56; Witt. 
Mit.ii. G'esta Begum, i, 79; Chronica Ma- 
jorci, i. 342). Internal troubles had greatly 
weakened the power of Mercia since the 
period of .Ethelbald’s supremacy south of the 
number, which had been lost through his 
defeat by the West-Saxons at Burford in 764. 
Wessex had firmly established its indepen- 
dence, and the Bast- Angles, East-Saxons, 
and Kentish men were no longer subject to 
the Mercian king, while it is evident that 
the Welsh had grown formidable on his 
western frontier (Green). For fourteen 
years after his accession nothing is known 
of Offa’s doings ; those years were apparently 
spent in making good his position and re- 
ducing his kingdom to order. At the end of 
that time, in 771, he began a career of con- 
quest by the forcible subjugation of the 
SeBtingi (Sxmhon, Khtoria Begum., ap. Opp. 
i. 44). Who these people were is not known ; 
itissuggestedtlmt they wore the East- Angles 
(the two names might easily be confused by 
a copyist) (Stubbs), and on the other hand 
that they were a people who have given their 
name to the town of If ustings (Symeon,u.s. n.) 
On the latter assumption Offa’s campaign im- 
plies a triumphant march through the terri- 
tory of the East -Saxons, and would have to be 
reckoned as an early attempt at the conquest 
of Kent. It is with that kingdom that Offa 
is next found at war ; lie defeated the Kentish 
army in 776 at Otford, and his victory seems 
to have made Kent subject to him. At this 
time, too, the East-Saxons were no doubt 
brought under his supremacy, and their sub- 
jection would imply that he gained London, 
where he is said, though on no good autho- 
rity, to have built himself a residence. Hav- 
ing brought the south-eastern part of Eng- 
land under his dominion, he made war on 
the West-Saxons, and in 779 fought with 
their king, Cynewulf [q. v.], at Bensington, 
or Benson, in Oxfordshire, and Look the town 
{Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, an, 777). This vic- 
tory gave him Oxford and the territory north 
of the Thames that had been lost to Mercia 
by the battle of Burford, and south of tho 
Thames the country between the Thames and 
the Berkshire hills as far west as Ashbury 
{JSistoria de Abingdon , i. 14 ; Parker, Early 
Eiato>-y of Oxford, p. 100). Offa next at- 
tacked the Welsh, and under him the Eng- 
lish for the first timo obtained a permanent 
increase of territory west of the Severn. In 
the same year as that of his victory at Ben- 
sington he began a series of incursions across 
the river, and finally, in order to check the 
YOU XIV. 


retaliatory raids of the Welsh, defined and 
defended his frontier by an earthwork drawn 
from the mouth of the Wye to the mouth of 
tho Dee. Offa’s dyke, as this earthwork is 
called, is, roughly speaking and reckoning 
Monmouthshire as Welsh, still 1 he boundary 
between England and Wales, though the 
traces now left of it are few, Offa thus 
added to Mercia a large part of PowyB, to- 
gether with the town of Peugwem, the mo- 
dern Shrewsbury (Rhys, Celtio Britain, p, 
141 ; Annales Catnbrenaet, ann. 778-784 ; 
Asseh, ap, Monmnenta Mhtorica Britannica, 
p. 471). The native population remained in 
the conquered land, and lived side by side 
w ith their conqucrora. An opportunity of es- 
tablishing amicable relatioas with the West- 
Soxon kingdom occurred on the accession of 
Beorhfcric or Brihtric [q. v.l, when Egbert or 
Ecgberht (d. 889) [q. v.], afterwords king of 
the West-Saxons, a member of the royal line 
who had claims to the throne, fled for shelter 
to the Mercian court. Beorhtric desired that 
he should be expelled, and in 789 Offa gave 
Beorhtric his daughter Eadburga or Eadburll 
[q. v.] in marriage, and drove Egbert from 
his kingdom. 

The commandingposition that Offa ob- 
tained south of the Humber was recognised 
on ths continent, for Pope Hadrian I, writ- 
ing to the Frankish king Charles, or Charle- 
magne, described him as king of the English 
nation, spoke of a baseless rumour that Ofl’a 
had proposed to Charles that they should 
depose the pope, and declared that he had 
received ambassadors from him with pleasure 
{Monmenta Carolina, pp. 279-282). Offa 
soon had need of the pope’s assistance in a 
scheme for the consolidation of the Mercian 
power, His conquests tended to impress on 
England a threefold political division into 
Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex, and he 
desired to complete the independent organi- 
sation of his kingdom by the institution of a 
third and Mercian archbishopric, to the pre- 
judice of the rights of the see of Canterbury ; 
while it can scarcely be doubted that he saw 
that to weaken Canterbury would strengthen 
the hold of M ercia upon Kent. His plan was 
rendered possible by the fact that the eon- 

J uest of Kent had made Archbishop Jaenbert 
q. v.] his subject. In accordance with his 
request the pope sent to England two legates 
named George and Theophylaot, who, in a 
synod held at Celchyth, or Chelsea, in 787, 
sanctioned the surrender by Jaenbert of his 
rights over the sees of Worcester, Leicester, 
Lmdsay, Elmham, and Dunwich, in order 
to form an arohbishoprio for the see of Lich- 
field, then held by Ihgbert [q, v.] This ar- 
rangement received the papal approval, and 

8h 
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was completed in tlio course of the next 
year ( Ecclesiastical Document s, iii. 444 seq.) 
At this synod Offa’s son Ecgferth was nomi- 
nated king in conjunction with his father 
(not specially king' of Kent, as IIdn. IItjnt. 
p, 128), though it is probablo that his as- 
sumption of royalty was delayed until, in 
common with the erection of the now arch- 
bishopric, it received the express sanction of 
the pope. Moreover, at this synod Offa 
granted to the see of Home a yearly payment 
of 8015 mancuses for the relief of the poor and 
the maintenance of lights in St. Peter’s 
Oliurch ( Bcclesiasbioal Documents, iii. 446, 
624). This grant seems to have been the 
origin of Peter's pence. The trade between 
England and Germany received the atten- 
tion of both Offa and Charles, and Offa was 
on terms of close friendship with Gorwold, 
abbot of St. Wandrillo, who was several 
times sent to him on embassies by (ha Prank- 
ish king, and was employed hy Charles to 
collect the customs at different ports, ancl 
specially at Quentavie, or Etaples, at, the 
mouth of the Gancho. On one occasion the 
friendly relations between tlielwo kings wore 
for a time interrupted . It is said that Charles 
asked for one of Offa’e daughters in mar- 
riage for Ms eldest son, that Offa refused 
unless Charles would give his daughter in 
marriage to Offu’fl son, and that Charles was 
deeply angered by this ussumpt ion of equality 
by the Mercian king. Whatever tlio cause 
may have boon, the fact of the disagreement 
between the MngH is certain. In 790 both 
of them slopped all Undo belwoen their coun- 
tries. Gerwohl nsud Iris influence to arrange 
matters, and Alcuin [q. v.] wrote that lie 
thought it likely that he should he sent to 
England to that end (Oesta Af/batum I''on- 
tanellensium, e. 10 ■, Monumcnta Alcumiana, 
p. 107). The two kings soon became friends 
again. Letters from Charles to Offa request 
the recall to England of a Scottish priest re- 
siding at Cologne, promise Immunity to pil- 
grims on their way to Home and protection 
to merchants, and announce that gifts had 
been sent by the Prankish king to Offa and 
to Mercian and Northumbrian sees (Monu- 
ment a Carolina, pp. 061, 867, 868 ; the lotler 
from which Lingard, Freeman, ancl others 
derive the assertion that Charles addressed 
Offa as the * most powerful of the Christian 
kings of the west,’ m Becueil dee Ilistoriens, 
v. 620, is an obvious forgery, and as such 
lms not beeu included by Jail 6 in his Monu- 
menta Carolina). 

Offa was a liberal benefactor to monas- 
teries, and a largo number of extant charters 
purport to be grants from him to Christ 
Church and St, Augustine’s at Canterbury, 


to Worcester, Peterborough, Evesham St 
Alban’s, llochest er, andotherohuroheB Some 
of these charters are forgeries ; hut, setting 
aside them authenticity, their number alone 
seems to prove that his benefactions were 
numerous, for otherwise so many would not 
have boen attributed to him (all the refer- 
ences to tlieso charters in ICmnitn’s Codex 
Diploma ficus are given, and some of them are 
criticised by Bishop Stubbs in his article on 
‘Offa, king of the Mercians,’ in the Dwtion- 
anj of Christian Bioymphy, iv. 68 seq.) H e 
is said to have founded the abbeys of St 
Albans and Bath (Hun. Hunt. p. 124- 
Wilt,. Malm. Cesta Pontiff, pp. 19 (jj gW 
Bath monastery he received m exchange from 
Jlnalhorod, bishop of Worcester, in 781, and 
bo may perhaps have raised new buildings 
there; but there were monks there when He 
received it, (sen Codex Dipl.Tdo. 148). He is 
also credited with having restored Westmin- 
ster ( M coast icon , i. 266), and with having 
granted land to the abbey of St. Denys at 
Paris (B t no 1 r , Cartularimn Sa.vonicum, i.36G). 
On the other hand, William of Malmesbury 
assorts that he despoiled many churches, 
Malmesbury, from which he look an estate to 
give to the see of Worcester, being among the 
number ( Oasta Pontiff, p. 388 ; Oesta Begum, 
i. 80) . In the lattor years of his reign he made 
an alliance with iEtheired, king ofNortkmn- 
bvia (murdered in 796) ( and gave him one of 
Mb daughters in marnago in 792. In 794 
ho caused Ethelbert or 2Elhclberht [q, v.J, 
king of tiie East-Anglos, to be beheaded, 
probably on account of some sign of impar 
tience of tho Mercian supremacy among his 
p eople, and si ibdued Ms kingdom. This act is 
generally condemned ascruol and treacherous 

E hi’o under E'ciibluubt or -iEtiiiilbebht, 
Saint], lie is said to have again made war 
on the WoIbIi and to have ravaged Kienuoh 
in 796 (Ann ales Cambrenses, sub ann.) Dur- 
ing his last days the Kentish nobles made 
some attempts to shake off the Morcianyoke, 
and resisted the strenuous efforts of Ethel- 
liard or jEtlmlhoord [q. v.l archbishop of 
Canterbury, who was dbvoted to the Mercian 
cause, to keep them in order ( Ecclesiastical 
Documents, iii. 496, 496), Offa died on 
29 duly 790 (comp. Flob. Wia. i. 63, and 
Monumenta Carolina, p. 357), and immedi- 
ately on his death Kent openly revolted 
under Eadbert Preen [q, v.] Save as regards 
Iko death of HStholberlit and William oi Mal- 
mesbury's probably exaggerated accusation 
with respect to certain dealings with oMiroh 
lands, Offa left beMnd him a high okoraoter, 
lie was cortainly religious, and was arBmark- 
ably able and active ruler. The correspondence 
between him and Oharlos the Great proves 
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tlmt lie was worthy of respect, both person- 
ally and as a powerful king. Ofl'a put forth 
laws for his people ; they ore not extant, hut 
King iElfred, in the preface to his laws, de- 
clares that he used them in common with the 
laws of others of his predecessors (Thorpe, 
Ancient Laws and Institutes, i. 68), His 
queen was Kynethryth, who is said to have 
been concerned in the death of HSthelberkt, 
His only son, Ecgferth or Egfrith, succeeded 
him, and reigned only a few months, being 
succeeded in the same year by Cenwulf. His 
daughters were Eadburga, Eadburgh, or Ead- 
burn (Jl- 802) [q. v.], wife of Beorhtrio, king 
of the West-Saxons; Elfleda or iElfl®d, wife 
of fEthelred of Northumbria; Ethelburga 
or jEthelburh, an abbess ; fElfthryth, per- 
haps the Elfrida said to have been promised 
to yEthelberht, died a virgin (Eton. Wig.)} 
and riSthelswytli. 

Olfa is the subject of legends. Some are 
connected with the death of riSthelberkt [see 
under Ethdlbeb®]. Others are contained 
in the ‘Vita duoriun Offarum,’ falsely attri- 
buted to Matthew Paris, which gives, first, 
a wholly legendary life of one of his ances- 
tors, also named Offa, fifth in descent from 
Woden; and, secondly, a life of the Mercian 
king, whose name, so the writer asserts, was 
originally Winfrith, and was changed to Offa 
on account of his likeness to an ancestor of 
that name. The story is of no historic value. 
It was believed at St. Albans and elsewhere 
that, after Offa had translated therelios of St. 
Alban, hejourneyed to Home, was received 
by Pope Hadrian, obtained from him a privi- 
lege for the monastery that he was about to 
build in honour of the saint, and granted 
the Roman see St. Peter’B pence, to he paid 
by every family for ever to the English school 
at Rome, which was then flourishing or 
which he then founded (Chronica Majora, L 
868-60 ; Gesta Ahbatum S. Albani, i. 45 ; 
Vita duorum Offanrn, pp. 984, 085; Hen, 
Hunt. p. 124). This belief, whioh was mis- 
taken, was no doubt derived from the king's 
actual yearly grant to the pope begun in 787, 
Offa is further said to have been buried in 
a chapel on the Ouse, near Bedford. The 
place of his burial was not known, and the 
St. Albans historian comforts himself, when 
writing of this calamity, with the reflection 
that it was not otherwise with Moses. A 
Herman legend connects Ofih with the town 
of Offenburg, in the grand-duchy of Baden. 

[Anglo-Sax. Ohron. ann, 777, 792, 794, 796, 
Sjm, Sunelm. i. 353, ii. 41, 44, 48, Henry of 
Huntingdon, pp. 123, 124, 126, 128-31, Will, 
of Malmesbury’s Gesta Regum, i. 84-6, 91, 95, 
106, 109, and Gesta Pontiff, pp. 66, 194, 805, 
888; Hist, de Abingdon, i. 14, 18, Matt. Paris's 


Ohron. Maj. i, 342, 35 1-63, Gesta Ahb. S. Albani, 
i. 4-9 (all in the Rolls Ser.); Plor. Wig. i. 68 , 
59, 62, 63, 266 (Engl. Hist. Soe.) ; Anti. Cnmb. 
ann. 778, 784, 795 (Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 835); 
Jaffa’s Monuments Carolina, pp 279-82, 861, 
862, 357, and Mon, Alouin. p. 167; Gesta Abb. 
Fontanell. 0 . 16, ed. Parts; Eomble's Codex Dipl. 
Nos. 105-67 passim (Engl. Hist. 800 ,); Haddan 
and Stubbs’B Ecel. Documents, iii. 4 10-7, 462, 
478-88, 498-9; Dugdale’s Monast, i. 260, ii. 214 ; 
Thorpe's Ancient Laws and Institutes, i. 58 ( 8 vo 
edit.) ; Vitte dnorum Offarum, ap. Matt. Paris, 
pp. 969 seq, (ed. Wats) ; Diet. Chr. Biogr. iv. 
68—71, art . 1 Offa’ (4) by Bishop Stubbs; Green’s 
Making of England, pp. 418-22, 424; Rhys’s 
Celtic Britain, p. 141; Parker’s Early Hist, of 
Oxford, p. 109, Oxford HiBt. Soc.] W. H. 

OFFALEY, Baroness. [See Digby, 
Lettioe, Laey, 1688 P-1668.] 

OFFALY, Lobes or Barons of. [See 
Fitzgerald, Gerald, 1204; Fitzgerald, 
Maurice, 1194P-12D7 ; Fitzthomas, John, 
first Earl or Kildare, A. 1316 ; Fitzoerald, 
Thomas, tenth Earl of Kile are, 1618-1687.] 

OFFLEY, Sir THOMAS (1606 P-1682), 
lord mayor of London, born at Stafford, ap- 
parently about 1606, was eldest son of Wil- 
liam Olfley, a native of Staffordshire, who 
afterwards migrated to Chester, and became 
sheriff there in 1617. His mother’s maiden 
name was Oradock. He was sent up to Lon- 
don at the age of twelve, and went to school 
under William Lily [a. v.], ‘ then newly 
elected schoolmaster of Jesus School in Pauls 
Church Yard’ (Hentbr, Chorus Vatum, v. 
642). Under Lily he became proficient in 
grammar, and, having a good voice, ‘ was put 
to learn pricksong among the choristers of 
Pauls’ (ib.) He was apprenticed at an early 
age to a merohant-taylor and merchant of the 
staple, named John Meeliels, described as an 
intimate friend of Lily. Taking up his free- 
dom, he rose in time to he master (1647) of 
the Merchant Taylors’ Company. In 1649 he 
was chosen alderman of Portsoken Ward ; 
in 1563 he was sheriff, and inl5561ord mayor. 
The year of his mayoralty was memorable 
for its ‘burning fevers ’ (Grafton, Chronicle, 
1669, p. 1861), seven aldermen dyingwithin 
two months. The useful institution of night- 
bellmen originated with Qffley (Stow, Sweet/, 
ed.Stiype,u.l83). On7Feb. 1656-7 he woe 
knighted by the queen at Greenwich. About 
the some time he was mayor of the staple, and 
corresponded in this capacity with SirW. Cecil 
{Cal. State Papers, 1647-80, pp. 24L 312, &o.) 
His residence was at first in Lime Street, but 
afterwards in the parish of St. Dionis Back- 
church. He died on 29 Aug. 1682, and was 
buried, at his own request, in the church of 
St. Andrew Undershaft, where his monu- 
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mental ill remains, By his will, dated 5 Aug. 
1580, lie made many charitable bequests. Ln 
public life lie was so generous that he is called 
by Flillor ‘the Zacclirousnf London, not for his 
iowsl aturp,l)ul for li is high charity.’ But Ilia 
simplicity of his private tastes wnBthe subj act 
of a popular rhyuio (AIatuvh, Diary, p. 353): 

Ohloy throe dishes had of daily rost, 

An egge, an apple, and (the third) a toast, 

By liis wife Joan (d. 1678), daughter of 
John Nichells or Nichols (porliaps tho same 

f ierson as the J ohn Heclipls above mont ionod) , 
lebad three sons, of whom one only, Henry, 
survivod him. It was to a sen of this Ilonrv 
Ollloy, Sir John QlHey of Mftdoloy, that lznck 
Walton dedicated his ‘ Oomplenl Angler ’ in 
1053. 

[Ilunlor’s Chorus Vat uni, ns above, quoting a 
manuscript History of tho Family of Oifley in 
possession of Mr, Martin ofWoraborough ; Clodo’s 
Early Hist, of I J 10 Guild of tboMoreliant Taylors’ 
Company, pt. ii. pp. 172- 3, and Addenda, p. v 
(ivlioro, in tho epitaph, 1 St afford ’ is a mistake 
for ‘Stratford ’) ; Index to tho Ilemombr.mria, 
by W. H. and H. 0. Overall, p. 37 ; II. B. Wil- 
son’s Parish of Si. Jjawronco Ponntnoy, p, 230; 
Visitation of London, 1608, p. 04; Erdoawicke’s 
Survey of Staffordshire, p. 17 j Harwood’s Sur- 
vey of Staffordshire, p. 87; information from 
Cl, Welch, formorly librarian of tho Guildhall.] 

,T. II. L. 

OFFOR, GEORGE (1787-1804), bio- 
grapher, horn in 1787, was sou of George 
Offor. Ho started in business as a book- 
sell or at 2 PoBlern Row, Towor Hill, from 
which ho retired with a competency. By 
the advice of his friend, J. S. O. F. Frey, ho 
learnt Hebrew, and afterwards etudiedQreok 
and Latin, while his knowledge of English 
black-lotterliloruturo, especially of theology, 
became very extensive. _ For a long period 
his collection of early printed English biblos, 
psalters, and testaments, was one of the com- 
plotest in the kingdom. In religion a baptist, 
Offor was an enthusiastic admirer of John 
Banyan, and gathered together a unique col- 
lection of Bunyan’s scaUored writings and 
of tho early editions of the 1 Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress.’ In his seal for the memory of Wil- 
liam Tindal he visited Brussels in tho hope 
of discovering among the archives accurato 
particulars of his martyrdom, and wliilo pur- 
suing his researches in the neighbourhood at 
Vilvoord, during the revolution at Brussels 
in 1830, he was taken prisoner by a doUch- 
mont of Dutch troops, and for a sliorL time 
was dotainod in tliB prison built on tho 
mine of tho cnstlo at Vuvoord, where Tindal 
was confined, Offor died at Grove House, 
South Ilnolmoy, on 4 Aug. 1804, and was 
buried in Abney Park cemetery. 
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His fine library , in which the‘Bunyanirma‘ 
ext ended to five hundred lots, was to have been 
disposed of at an oloven days’ hale at SothebvV 
from 27 Juno to 8.1 uly 1K05 ; hut the creator 
part was consumed hv fire in the auction- 
rooms on 20 J une. The residue was sold as 
nil ' ago to nil American agent for 3007 

Ollor’s best work was the bibliography pre- 
fixed to a collected edition ot Bunvan’g 
‘ Works,’ 0 vols. largo 8vo, 1863 (another 
edit, 1802), Tho works wore unfortunately 
not printed in chronological order. Although 
he was tho earliest to realise the wealth of 
material which lay hid in the State Paper 
Office, his biography was marred by a cum- 
brous style and bitlor polemical spirit, while 
tho edifying introductions prefixed to the 
works aro erowdod with wearisome plati- 
tudes. The biography of Bunyan’s writings 
is, howeveT, admirable. Throngh the Han- 
sord K 11 oily s Society, I 10 issued in 1818 an 
accurate reprint ot the first edition of the 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ with notices of all the 
subsequent additions and alterations made 
by tho unthor. Two other editions of the 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ with memoir and notes, 
1 principally solected from Bunyan’s works,’ 
wore published by him in 185G and 1801. 
lie also edit ed flunyan’s * Profitable Medi- 
tations,’ a poom, 4to, 1800. 

Offor’s contributions to biblical literature 
oompriBo a rovisod odition of the ‘Hebrew 
Psalter,’ 12rao, 1820, and a reprint of the 
‘ Now Testament,’ published in 1620 by Wil- 
liam Tindal, with a memoir of hiB life and 
writings, 8vo, 1830 (another edit, by J. P. 
Dubnoy, 8vo, Andover, U.S.A., 1837). He 
likewise contemplated a reprint of the first 
English version of the entire Bible, by Miles 
Ooverdalu, for which the Duke of Sussex 
offorod to lend hie copy; and he left un- 
finished a history of tho English Bible, il- 
lustrated with numerous facsimiles of the 
earlier editions. 

IBs other works are; 1. ‘An Easy Intro- 
duction to reading the Hebrew Language,’ 
8vo, London, 1814. 2. ‘The Triumph of 
Honry VIII over the Usurpations of the 
Church, and the Consoquoncos of the Papal 
Supromaoy,’ 8vo, London, 1840. Be edited 
Iuoroaso Me ther’s ' Remarkable Providences’ 
in tho ‘ Library of Old Authors ’ series, 8vo, 
I860. 


In the British Museum Library are many 
books, ehiofly Bibles or books dealing with 
scriptural bibliography, with copious anno- 
tations by Offor. 

[Gout. Mag. 1801, pt. ii. pp, 898, 528; Athe- 
mmim, 21 Juno 1885, p. 831, 3 April 1888, p. 
449 ; Notes ond Quorios, 3rd ter. vi. 150, 185, 
Vili. 20, 85, 100.] 0- 0- 
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OFFORD, ANDREW (d. 1368), clerk or 
master in chancery, was a brother of John de 

brother's influence, though he doesnot occur 
in this position till after John Offord’s death. 
The first mention of Andrew Offord is on 
2-i May 1848, when he was one of the com- 
missioners appointed to treat with the French 
ambassadors before the pope (Mtjeimttth, 
p. 187 ; Foedera, ii. 1224) ; he is there de- 
scribed as doctor of civil law. The original 
commission was not despatched, but Andrew 
Offord was sent to the pope in September, 
and early in November retumod with im- 
portant news of the negotiations. After 
making his report, he was once more sent to 
Avignon on 3 Dec. to obtain letl ers of conduct 
for Edward Ill’s commissioners ( MuniunTTH, 
pp. 147-9, 162-3). He was still at Avignon 
m August 1344 ( Fosdera , iii. 19), but re- 
turned to England not long after. On 
30 March 1846 he received the prebends of 
Netherbury and Berminster, Salisbury, from 
the king, and when Edward went abroad in 
July was one of the council for Lionel, who 
was regent in hie father’s absence (id. iii. 60). 
In August, however, he was sent on a mission 
to treat for a marriage between the king's 
daughter Joanna and Alfonso of Castile (ib. 
iii. 68) ; in November he was further directed 
to negotiate a marriage between the Prince 
of Wales and one of the daughters of the 
king of Portugal (Newcourt, i. 79). On 
27 Aug. 1347 he received, with some other 
preferments, the prebend of South Newbald, 
York, and on 24 Jan. 1318 was made sub- 
denn of York; he wns afterwards papally 
provided to the archdeaconry of Middlesex 
in 1849, was appointed provost of Wells on 
26 Feb. 1360, and prebendary of Masham, 
York, on 24 May 1360 ; he likewise held a 
prebend at Beverley. 

Offord was one of the persons appointed 
to accompany Joanna on lior journey to 
Castile in January 13 18. Ha was present 
at his brother’s death on 20 May 1849, and 
next day delivered up the seal to the king 
at Woodstock. In August 1319 he was em- 
ployed to treat for a truce with France, and 
in the autumn of 1860 and spring of 1361 
was engaged in tko negotiations with Louis 
of Flanders and the French king. On 10 Deo. 
1362 he was sent (0 treat with William of 
Bavaria ( Fa>dera , iii. 147, 160, 163, 186, 188, 
206, 207, 218, 260). In August 1368 he was [ 
for a short time in charge of the great, seal, 
and in the parliaments of 1364 and 1356 was 
a trier of petitions (Foils of Parliament, ii. 
254, 264). On 8 July 1866 ho was sent to 
treat with Peter, archbishop of Rouen, and 
Peter, duke of Bourbon (Fcedera, iii. 805). 


Andrew Offord appears to have died about 
the end of 1368. 

nhedera (Beeord od.) ; Murimuth (Rolls Ser.) ; 
Le Neve's Fasti Eccl. Angl. ii. 327, iii. 128, 201 ; 
Jones's Fasti Ecoles. Balisb. p. 406 ; Nowcourt’s 
Repertorium,i. 7 9, 146 ; Foss’s Judges of England, 
iii. 472-3.] O. L. K. 

OFFORD or TJFFORD, JOHN ra (d. 
1849), chancellor and archbishop-elect of 
Canterbury, has erroneously been called a 
son of Robert de Ufford, first earl of Suffolk ; 
in point of fact it is extremely doubtful 
whether thero was any relationship whatever. 
John de Offord’s own family no doubt be- 
longed to Ofi'ord in Huntingdonshire, where 
in 1275 a John de Offord held the estate of 
Offord Dameys. Of this estate the future 
chancellor had custody in 1332, till the legi- 
timate age of the heir, it is therefore pro- 
bable that he was a son or grandson of the 
earlier John de Ofi'ord ; but the only positive 
fact known as to his family is that he was 
a brother of Andrew Offord [q.v.] Offord 
was a doctor of civil law in 1334, and was 
no doubt educated at Oxford or Cambridge, 
probably at the latter, since he is commemo- 
rated among the benefactors of tho university, 
lie became a clerk in the royal service, and 
on 6 Nov. 1328 was appointed a commis- 
sioner to visit the freo chapel in Hastings 
Oastle; on 26 April 1330 lie received the 
archdeaconry of Chester, but on 10 Dec. the 
appointment was revoked, as the post proved 
to be already filled (Cal. Pat. Polls Ed- 
ward III, i. 354, 614, ii. 26). He reoeived 
the prebend of Liddington, Lincoln, in 1330, 
and ofTottonlmll, St. Paul’s, on 17 Oct. 1331 ; 
other minor preferments held by Offord were 
the rectory of Boughton, Kent, which ho had 
in December 1331 (Iittem Cantuarienses, i. 
416, Rolls Ser.), a canonry at Wells belore 
1836 (Report on Manuscripts of Wells Ca- 
thedral, p. 103), the prebends of Masham, 
York, from 1840 to 1348, and of Warlmm 
and Ayleston, Hereford, on 28 Jan. 1344. 
In January 1333 Offord was one of the com- 
missioners appointed by the Bishop of Lincoln 
to inquire into the infirmity of Abbot Richard 
of St. Albans (Geeta Ablatim, ii. 286-6). 
He was at this time dean of the court of 
arohes, London, an office which he still held 
in November 1838, when ho was consulted 
by the prior of Christchurch, Canterbury 
(LiU. Cant. ii. 630), and in 1386, when his 
assistance was asked for by the dean and 
chapter of Wells in a suit before the pupal 
nuncio. 

Offbrd was constantly employed by Ed- 
ward HI in negotiations with the French 
and papal courts, for the first time on 6 Nov. 
1334, when he was one of the commissioners 
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for tlie renewal of the truce with France 
(Fccdera, ii. 898), Ou 28 Nov. 1386 lio was 
made archdeacon of Ely. On 16 Nov. 1338 
he was again a commissioner to treat with 
France, and in 1889-40 was employed on a 
mission to the pope to obtain a dispensation 
for the marriage of Hugh le Despensev (it. 

ii. 1008, 1119). On 16 July 1341 Offord 
was onoe moro a commissioner to treat with 
France, and in this capacity was ordered to 
attend at Aunteyn, near Tournay, on 8 Feb. 
1342; later in the same year he was em- 
ployed in Flanders and Brabant Lo conduct 
the negotiations with France in conjunction 
with Edward’s allies in those quarters (it. ii. 
1168, 1186, 1191, 1196, 1109, 1228). Pre- 
viously to 4 Oct. 1842 Offord was appointed 
keeper of the privy seal, in which capacity 
he had on that dale charge of the great seal 
(it. ii. 1213). On 20 Aug. 1848 ho was ap- 
pointed to treat for peaco before the popo, 
but on 29 Nov. the mission was postponud 
(it. ii. 1282, 1239). On 2 Deo. Andrew Offord 
was despatched to the French and Hainan 
oourts to procure safo-conducta for his brother 
and the other commissioners who wero going 
abroad about Easter (MuuXMTJTn, pp. 162-8), 
On 11 April 1344 John Offord was mado 
dean of Lincoln by the popo, who had been 
induced to confer the post on him by William 
Bateman, bishop of Norwich [q. v.l (it. p. 167 ; 
Lu Nnvn, ii. 32) ; he was admitted on 28 Aug. 
1844, but was not installed till 11 Sept. 1346. 
On 8 Aug. Offord was again nominated one of 
the commissioners to go to the popo (Fwdcra, 

iii. 18, 19), though from tlio account given by 
Murimuth ( Chronicle , pp. 168-9) it would 
seem it was finally decided in a council hold 
at London on 11 Aug. to send Offord and Sir 
Hugh Neville to the Roman court. Thoy 
must have started immediately, for early in 
October despatches arrived from Offord at 
Avignon ns to proposed wavs of arranging 
peace (ii. p. 169). On 36 Oct, instructions 
were eent to Offord, who is now doscribed 
as the king’s secretary, to procuro a dispensa- 
tion for tho Prince of Walos’s marriage with 
a daughter of the Duke of Brabant (Fccdera., 
iii. 26). Neville returned to England at 
Ohrietmas, bnt Offord romained at Avignon 
till the end of Lent, when, seeing that their 
negotiations would he fruitless, lie and his 
colleague, William Bateman, loft tlie papal 
court abruptly. Murimuth says that thuir 
departure was due to a suspicion that the pro- 
posed expedition of Luis de la Corda to the 
Canary Islands was intended to he diverted 
against England. Offord reached England 
soon offcor Easter. At Michaolinas lot tore 
arrived from the pope, and a council, at which 
Offord was present, wus summoned at West- 
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minster on 16 Oot. to consider them. In tho 
midst of the deliberations on 26 Oot. Offord 
was appointed chancellor, a post which for 
seven yeurs previously had been held bvlav- 
meu (Muiumutii, p. 177). On 8 Nov. Offord 
was appointed to treat with the papal nun™ 
(Fccdera, iii. 02). On 1 July 1846 he was 
appointed to arrange with the merchants for 
loans for Edward’s expedition to France (ib 
iii. 84). After the death of Archbishop StrV 
ford, Offord was papally provided to the see of 
Canterbury on 24 Sept. 1 348. He received 
custody of tho temporalities on 27 Nov. hut 
before ho had received tho pall or consecra- 
tion he died of the plague at Tottenham on 
20 May 1349. He had retained the chancel- 
lorship till his death ; tho seal waB surrendered 
by his brother Andrew on 2 1 Min (Faidera iii 
186). Offord was buriod by nig'ht at Christ- 
church, Canterbury, on 7 June. Birohington 
describes him as a man of great eloquence and 
wary in counsel (Am/ Ha Sacra, i. 42). William 
Dana says that at the time of his appointment 
to the archbishopric ho was weak and para- 
lytic, and that he owed his preferment to 
lavish bribery (ib. i. 118). 


[Muri math’s Chronicle (Bolls Sor.); ‘Whar- 
ton’s Anglia Sacra, i. 12, 00, 118, 794 ; Lo Nova's 
Fasti Ecclosim Anglican® ; JFoedam (Bocord ed.)j 
Boss’b Judges of England, hi, 473-6 ; other 
authorities quoted.] 0. L. K. 


O F1HELY, MAURICE (<7. 1618), arch- 
bishop of Tuam, is generally known os Mau- 
ritius de Portn. Ho was a native of co. Cork, 
a Franciscan friar, and Wood and others say 
that, ho studied at Oxford. Ab he describes 
himsulf as ‘Master of Arts,’ he may have 
taken that degroe at Oxford before enter- 
ing iho Minorite order. He became regent 
of tho Franciscan schools at Milan in 1488, 
and regent doctor of theology in 1491 at 
Padua, whero ho was still lecturing publicly 
on theology in 1409, 1604, and 1606. He 
is said to linvo acted for some yearn as prin- 
cipal suporintondont of the press set up by 
Otlnvumo Scot to at Venice, but of this no 
satisfactory evidence is forthcoming, Hewas 
minibter in Ireland in 1606, and took port in 
deposing tho general minister, ^Egidius Del- 
plunus, in the first capitulum gencralissmum 
at Rome in that year, In 1606 also he 
was made archbishop of Tuam by Julius It. 
lie continued to rosido in Italy, and was 
present at the Lateran council in 1612. He 
at length departed to Inland, but died at 
Galway in 16J3, and was buried among the 
Grey friars tlioro. 

Iio is chiefly known as the editor of many 
of tho works of Duns Scot us. He edited, 
with omissions, expansions, and explanatory 
notes, tho following treatises of the subtle 
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doctor : ‘ De primo mincipio,’ * Thaoremata,’ 
1 Expositio iu XII libros Metaphysicorum,’ 
< Qusestiones in metaphysicam Aristotelis,’ 
Venice, 1497, and elsewhere j ‘ Comment, in 
lib. i. Sententiarum,' Venice, 1506 ; * Com- 
ment. in lib. i. et ii. Sententiarum,’ Paris, 
1618; ‘De Foraalitatibus,’ Venice, 1605, 
1517; ‘ Collationes,’ Paris, 1513, ITe was 
the author of an ‘Expositio quee&tionum 
Doctoris Subtilis in quinque universalia Por- 
phyrii,’ or ‘ Expositio in qurestiones dialec- 
ticas J. Duns Scoti,’ begun at Padua and 
finished at Ferrara, 1409 (Venice, 1500, 
1519) j of critical treatises on the same 
doctor’s ‘ Qusestiones in Metaphysicam,’ ‘De 
primo Principio,’ and ‘Theoremata’ (Venice, 
1497 ; Paris, 1513), and of a short treatise en- 
titled ‘Enchyridion fidei,’ or ‘De rerum con- 
tingentiaet drvina predestinations,’ dedicated 
to Gerald Fitzgerald, the ‘ great earl ’ of Kil- 
dare (Venice, 1505). He also edited, while 
lecturing at Padua, a version of the four 
books of the sentences in hexameters called 
‘Compendium Veritatum’ (Venice, 1603), 
and began an edition of the works of Francis 
de Mayronis (Venice, 1620). The ‘ Distine- 
tiones ordine alphabetico ’ sometimes attri- 
buted to him were the work of a friar 
Maurice of the thirteenth century, 

A relative, Diuihnaxl 0’Ftiuh.i (Jl. 
1506), wrote ‘Irish Annals,’ in Irish, dedi- 
cated to Florence O’Mahony, which were 
seen in manuscript in London in 16-0 by 
Sir James Ware, hut are now lost (O’Dos' 0 - 
YAN, The Genealogy of Corea Laidhe j Wake, 
Irish Writers, 1704, p. 23). 

[Wadding’s Annales and ScriptoroK ; Sbaralea, 
Supplementum ad Script ores; J. Duns Scoti 
Opera Omnia, Lyons, 1639; Wood’s Atbeuto 
Oxon, ; Tanner’s Bibliotheca; Cotton’s Kasti 
Eccles. Hibern. ; The Grey Friars in Oxford 
(Oxford Hist. Soc.); Brady’s Episcopal Succes- 
sion ; Sams’s Series Epiecopormn ; Hardunan’s 
Hist, of Galway, p. 266 a,] A. G. L. 

O’FLAHERTY, RODERIC (1629-1718), 
historiographer, bom in 1029 in the castle 
of Moycullen, co. Galway, the ruins of which 
are still standing, was the only son of Hugh 
O’Flalierty by his wife Elizabeth Darcy. His 
family, whose tribe name was Muiutir Mur- 
chadha, traced their descent from Flaibhear- 
tach, twenty-second iu descent fromEoclmidh 
Muighmeadlion, king of Ireland, who died in 
366. They were at first settled in Magh 
Seola, to the east of Lough Corrib, but in the 
thirteenth century were driven from their 
original home by the O’Connors, and con- 
quered a new territory in. West Connaught 
from Lough Corrib to the sea. Thero were 
several septs of the clan, and Hugh O’Flahorty 
was head of that of Gnomore and Gnobcg in 


the barony of Moycullen. On the death of 
Hugh in 1631, his son itoderic, then in his 
Becond year, was the acknowledged heir, and 
became a ward of the crown. 

Under the government established for Ire- 
land by the parliament of England after the 
civil war, O’Flaherty was deprived of much 
of his property. Through an appeal at law 
in 1653 he obtained restitution of a consider- 
able portion of liis patrimonial lands, which, 
however, became of little value in conse- 
quence of heavy taxations and the general 
impoverishment of the country. O’Flaherty 
was educated in Galway, at the excellent 
school of Alexander Lynch, with whose son, 
John Lynch [q. v.], author of ‘CambreneiB 
Eversus,’ he formed a lifelong friendship; 
and also came to know tke learned Capuchin, 
Francis Brown ( Ogygia , p. SO), Bishop Kir- 
wan of Killala, and other learned men. He 
studied Irish literature and history under 
Duold MacFirbie [q. v.], then resident in the 
college of St. Nicholas in Galway. 

In 1677 he recovered by legal proceed- 
ings a further email part of the lands of 
which he hod been dispossessed, and in 1685 
he published at London a quarto volume 
with the following title, ‘ Ogygia, seu rorum 
Hibomicarum cbrouologia.’ The hook was 
printed by R. E veringham, and the Irish type 
used in it (in quotations andin giving tke true 
forms of names) istkat in which the sermons 
‘ Seonmora ar na Priom Phoncibk na Crei- 
deamh,’ translated into Irish by Philip Mac- 
Brady [q. vj and John O’Mnlchonn, were 
printed in 1711 hv Elinor Everingham, In 
this work the author treats of the history of 
Ireland from the earliest times to the year 
1684, with synchronisms and chrono-genea- 
logical catalogues of the lungs of England, 
Scotland, andlrelandto the time of CharicsH. 
He shows a thorough acquaintance with the 
chronicle of Tigbearnach O’Braein [q. v.], 
with the manuscript known as the ‘ Book of 
Lecan,’ with the ‘Liber Migrationum’ of 
Michael O’Clery [q. v.], and with much 
mediaeval Irish literature. He had also read 
Bteda, Higdeu, and Hector Boece. lie dis- 
plays scrupulous accuracy throughout, and 
is a trustworthy guide to the history of llie 
Irish kings. His work was the first in which 
Irish history was placed in a scholarlike way 
before readers in England, and it found its 
way into many good English libraries of its 
period. In a dedicatory epistle to ,T ames,duke 
of York, O'Flaherty mentions the old connec- 
tion between Ireland and Scotland, and traces 
the descent of the royal family of England to 
the ancient monarebs of Ireland. He refers 
to liis own misfortunes after the death of 
Charles I, and laments that the restoration 
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of the monarchy in England has not had the 
effect of redressing his wrongs. 

A Latin poem by O’Flaherty on the birth 
of James, prince of Wales, was published at 
Dublin in 1088, under the title of ‘ Sereuis- 
simi Wnllise Friucipis, Magnte Britannico et 
Hiberni®, cum appendieibus dominiis hreredis 
conspicui Genethliacon.’ 

Edward Lhuyd [q. v.] of Oxford, who 
visited O’Flaherty in 1700, described him as 
‘affable and learned but, added Lhuyd, the 
late revolutions in Ireland had ‘reduced him 
to gToat poverty, and destroyed his books and 
papors.’ In ‘ Archajologia Britannica,’ pub- 
lished in 1707, Lhuyd bore testimony to the 
erudition of O’Flaherty. 

SiT ThomasMolyneux [q.v.] saw O’Flaherty 
in April 1709 living ‘ in a miserable condition 
at l’ark, some three hours to the west of 
Galway.’ ‘I expected,’ wrote Molyneux, 
1 to have seen hero some old Irish manu- 
scripts, but his ill-fortune has stripped him 
of these as well as his other goods, so that 
he has nothing now left but some few piocos 
of his own writing, and a few old rummish 
books of history, printod.’ O’Flaiiorfcy died 
on 8 April 1718, and was huried within his 
house at Parke, co. Galway. His treatise, left 
in manuscript, entitled ‘ Ogygia vindicated 
against tho Objections of Sir George Mac- 
kenzie,’ was puhlibhod at Dublin in 1776 by 
Charles O’Oonor [q. v.] It farmed an octavo 
volume, dividod into twenty-one chapters, 
the last of which was unfinished in tho 
manuscript. 

Of the ‘Ogygia’ an inaccurate English 
version by tbe Bov. James Iloly of Trinity 
College, Dublin, appeared in two volumes in 
1793. 

O’Flaherly’s ‘ Ohorographical Description 
of West orfl-Iar Connaught ’was edited by 
James Hardiman [q. v.] for thB Irish Archaeo- 
logical Society in 1840. The hook gives an 
interesting account of the chief features of 
tho country and of the islands off the coast, 
and of much of the local history, In tills 
volume were printed original memoranda by 
O’Flahorty on Borlasc’s account of Ireland, 
written in 1682; onOhineBe chronology, und 
on tho relations of prelates in Ireland with 
Canterbury. A reproduction of a letter from 
O’Flaberty to Edward Lhuyd in 1700 was in- 
cluded among the ‘Facsimiles of National 
Manuscript s of Ireland,’ edited by the prosent 
writer, pt. iv. p. 2, plate xcv. 

No vestiges have been found of a work 
entitled ‘ Ogygia Christiana,’ which O’Fla- 
herty was supposed to have compiled. A 
collection of unpublished letters of O'Fla- 
herty is now being prepared for the press by 
the author of tho present notice. 


[Nicholson's Irish Historical Library, 1724 . 
Ware’s Writers of Ireland, 1746 ; Dissertation 
on History of Ireland, 1700; Miscellany of Irish 
Archoeol, Soo. Dublin, 1846.] J. T, Q 


U M'UXSS , FI AUBA (d. 1266), archbishop 
of Inam. [Soe MaoFltot, Florence or 
I’lahn.] 


OFTFOR (d. 092), bishop of Worcester 
also known as Onjlofoeis, Obtsok, Osns 
roiiTTB, Obtbok, Oh'ltobtub, was a pupil of the 
abbess Hilda [q. v.] ; ho studied the scrip- 
tures in both her monasteries, Hartlepool 
and Whitby (Binnm Hist, Hod. iv. 23), and 
at Whitby he discharged the oflice of the 
priesthood (Flub. Wio. s.a. 691). Hcstudied 
also under Theodore of Canterbury, and jour- 
neyed to Koine ; on his return ho preached to 
tho Huiaoii in Worcestershire, and led an 
exemplary lifo. Ho was chosen bishop by 
unanimous consent, and waB consecrated by 
Wilfrid at the command of King Aithelred of 
Mercia in 092 (St mins, Items/ r. Sacr, Angl,\ 
not 691, ns in Flob. Wio.) Ills signature is 
nppondod to a genuine charter of 002, by 
which ASthelred granted him the village of 
Ilanbliry in Worcestershire (Kimble, Coda 
Dipl. N 0 . 32). Another chartor, in which he 
signs himself Oftoforis, must bolong to the 
same year (f6.No.30), for bodied in602. Bale 
saya ho wrote homilies (Script llluitr. No. 
86), but the statement ifi not trustworthy. 

[Basko Ilist. liecl. iv. 23 j Flor. Wig. Bill) 
anno, pp fiOl, (102.] M.B. 

OGBORNE, DAVID (d. 1801), arliat, 
married and Bottled before 1740 at Chelms- 
ford, ISxsex, where he is described m tbe re- 
gie! w an a ‘painter’ or ‘limner.’ ne gained 
a certain reputation by bis portraits of 
local provincial monsters, such as a winged 
fish taken at Battle Bridge, and a calf with 
six legs produced at Great Baddow, hut ho 
painted also a portrait of Edward Bright, a 
grocer of M aldon, IDssex, who weighed 431 
stone, and diod 10 Nov. 1760, aged 29 [eeo 
under Lajibdrt, Dakiul], Tliis portrait was 
engraved by J autos MacArdell [q. v.], and 
published 1 Jan. 1760. Another of his por- 
traits was of Thomas Wood, the miller of 
BLllerioay (sec Trans. Royal Coll, of Phys . 
ii. 269-74, and Mato, Philosophy of limy, 
1837, pp. 86-7). . „ 

Oghovno iR bettor known as the artist of 
‘ A 11 exact Perspoctivo View of Dunmow, 
late tho Priory in the Count y of Essex. 
With a llupresontation of tho Ceremony and 
Procos»ion m that Manor, on Thursday the 
20 Juno 1761. Engraved irom an Original 
Painting taken on tho Spot by David Og- 
borne, published J nmuuy 1762. Engraved by 
0. Mosley.’ This presents the well-known 
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'flitch of bacon’ ceremony, and shows in 
the loieground a portrait, more or less cari- 
catured, of the then vioar of JJunmow. Ano- 
ther well-known Essex print by Ogborne is 
‘A Perspective View of the County Town 
of Chelmsford in Essex. With the JudgBS 
Procession on the Day of Entrance atten- 
ded by the High Sheriff and his Officers,’ 
published 2 Aug. 1762, engiaved by 1. 
Ryland. 

Ogborne also wrote some poetry and plays. 
Of these the only piece printed was ‘ The 
Merry Midnight's Mistake, or Comfortable 
Conclusion •. a new Comedy. Chelmsford : 
printed and sold for the author by T. Toft,’ 
1766. The prologue and epilogue are by 
George Saville Carey. The piece was pro- 
duced, with indifferent success, by a company 
of ladies and gentlemen at the Saracen’s 
Head Inn, Chelmsford. 

Ogborne died at Chelmsford, and was buried 
in the churchyard there 6 Jan. 1801. 

By his wife Ruth, Ogborne bad three sons 
and three daughl era. J okn [q. v. J, the engra- 
ver, was his son by a second wile. 

[Essex Review, vol. viii. No. 31 (July 1899) ; 
Biker's Biogr. Dramatica, i. 517, iii. 37 ; Albert 
Magazine tod Home Counties Miscellany, 
Chelmsford, December 1865, p. 78 ; Smith's Brit. 
Mezzotint Portraits ; register at Chelmsford.] 

C. I'\ 8. 

OGBORNE, ELIZABETH (1768 ?- 
1853), historian of Essex, was daughter of 
Sir John Eliot, bart., by Jane Jackson. She 
married about 1790 John Ogborne [q. v.], son 
of David Ogborne [q. v.] In 1814 she com- 
menced a ‘ History of Essex,’ her husband, 
John Ogborne, who was an able lme-engra- 
ver, contributing the plates. She was as- 
sisted by Thomas Leman [q. v.], who contri- 
buted ‘a Slight Sketch of the Antiquities 
of Essex’ (printed at pp. i-iv), and by her 
relative Joseph Strutt ] q. v.], the antiquary. 
The book was printed m quarto, hut, owing 
to want of encouragement and the impaired 
means of the family, only the first volume was 
published (in 1817, though the title-page is 
dated 1814). This contains twenty-two 
parishes in the hundreds of Becontree, Walt- 
ham, Ongar, and the liberty of Havering. 
Mrs. Ogborne died in Great Portland Street, 
London, on 22 Dec. 1868, in her ninetieth 
year. Some of her manuscripts fell into the 
hands of her servant, the wife of a marine- 
store dealer in Somers Tow. Many of them 
were used as waste paper ( Notes and Queries, 
1st ser. ix. 322). The remainder was pur- 
chased in March 1854 by Mr. Edward J. 
Sage, an Essex antiquary, who happened to 
be passing the shop at the time, 


[Essex Review (July 1899) ; Gent. Mag. 1864, 
pt. i. p. 220 ; Trans, of Essex Areheolog. Soc. 
ii. 163 ; London Mag, iii. 662, xiii. 411 ; Parish 
Register of Chelmsford.] G. G. 

OGBORNE, JOHN (1765-1837), en- 
graver, younger son of David Ogborne [q. v.], 
being baptised at Chelmslbid on 6 Aug. 1756, 
was a pupil of Francesco Bartolozzi [q. v.] 
He was one of the band of stipple-engravers 
who worked under that artist. He produced 
some excellent specimens of engraving in this 
branch of art, and later, by combining a cer- 
tain amount of work in line with that in 
stipple, produced a variety of effect. He 
engraved some plates after J. Boydell, R. 
Smirke, and T. Stothard for BoydeU’s 1 Shake- 
speare Gallery,’ and many after Angelica 
ls.auffmann, W. Hamilton, W. R. Bigg, R. 
Westall, T. Stothard, and others. He was 
also largely employed in engraving portraits, 
including those for J. Thane’s ‘ illustrious 
British Characters.’ He engiaved a portrait 
of Thane, in the line manner, after W. R. 
Bigg. The name of his sistsr, Mary Ogborne 
(baptised at Chelmsford 31 Aug. 1764), ap- 
pears on two plates after W. Hamilton. A 
number of his prints were published by him- 
self at 68 Great Portland Street, London. In 
1828 John Ogborne exhibited a picture at 
the British Institution, and in 1837 another 
at the British Artists in Suffolk Street, ne 
died a pensioner of the National Benevolent 
Institution, being buried in Tottenham Court 
Road Burial Ground on 13 Nov. 1837. His 
wife Elizabeth Ogborne is noticed separately. 

[Essex Review (July 1899) ; Redgrave s Diet, 
of Artists ; Dodd’s manuscript Hist, of English 
Engravers (Brit. Mus. Add MS. 33403) ; 
Graves's Diet, of Artists, 1700-1380.] L. C. 

OGDEN, JAMES (1718-1802), author, 
horn at Manchester in 1718, was a fustian 
cutter or shearer who in his early manhood 
travelled on the continent, resided for a year 
at the Hague or Leyden, and was a witness 
of the battle of Dettin^en (1743). For a 
time he acted as master of a school in connec- 
tion with the Manchester Collegiate Ohnroh, 
and in the course of years published a number 
of volumes of turgid verse, some of which 
have a looal interest, besides an interesting 
and useful prose description of his native 
town. His intelligent assist ance in the eom- 

S Ration of the 1 Description of the Country 
:om Thirty to Forty Miles round Manches- 
ter,’ 1763, is acknowledged by Dr. John 
Aikm in the preface to that work, By his 
fellow-townsmen he was usually styled ‘Post’ 
Ogden, and is so designated in the ‘ Man- 
chester Directory ’ for 1797. He died at 
Manchester on IS Aug. 1802, aged 83, and 
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was buried at the collegiate churcli. The 
poet’s son "William (1763-1822), also an 
author, was an ardent radical reformer, and 
was imprisoned for sedition in 1817. A peti- 
tion which he presented to parliament, con- 
taining a complaint of the harsh treatment 
he had experienced in gaol, led to a dehate 
in the House of Commons, in the course of 
which Canning is alleged, but apparently 
without good ground, to have described the 
prisoner as the ‘revered and ruptured Ogden ’ 
(of. Notes and Queries, 4th ser. iii. 431, May 
1800). 

James Ogden wrote : 1. ‘ The British Lion 
Bous’d; or, Acts of the British Worthies: a 
Poem in Nine Books,’ Manchester, 1702, 8vo. 
2. ‘An Epistle on Poetical Composition,’ Lon- 
don, 1702. 3. ‘On the Crucifixion nndliesiu'- 
reclion : aPoem,’ 1762. 4. 1 A Poom on the 
Museum at Allcrington, belonging to Asliton 
Lever,’ 1774. 6. ‘A Description of Man- 
chester,’ 1783 (anon.) This has been several 
times reprinted in the present century, the 
last edition, daled 1887, containing a prefa- 
tory memoir by Mr. W. E. A, Axon. 0. ‘ A 
Poem, Moral, Philosophical, Boligious, in 
which is considered the Nature of Man, Sea.,’ 
Manchester, 1788 (anon.) 7. ‘Thelievolution: 
an Epic Poem,’ London, 1790, 8. ‘ Archery: 
a Poem,’ 1793. 9. ‘ Emanuel ; or, Paradise 
Bogained: an Epic Poem,’ Manchester, 1797. 
10. *A Concise Narrative of all the Actions 
. . . during the Present War’ (Nos. 9 find 
10 wore published in one volu mo. ) 1 1 . ‘ Sans 
Culotte and J acobino, an Iludibrastic Poem,’ 
1800. 

[Axon's Memoir, mentioned above ; Procter's 
Literary Reminiscences and Gleanings, 1800; 
Proceedings of Manchester Literary Olub, 387 3— 
1874, p. 67; Raines's Vicars of Bochdnle, ii. 
288.J C. W. S, 

OGDEN, JONATHAN BOBEBT (1 800- 
1882), musical composer, son of llohert ( )gdon 
{ 'll . 1810), was bom at Leeds on J 3 .7 unu 
1806. liis father while living at Lou els was 
in partnership with Thomas Bolton, a Liver- 
pool merchant. Ogdon was educated at 
Leeds, partly under Joseph Hutton, LL.D,, 
minister of Mill Hill Unitarian Ohupol, Ho 
became a Unitarian, though his parents were 
members of the church of England, For a 
short time ho was placed in the office of 
Thomas Bolton at Liverpool, but had no 
taste for mercantile life, and showed an early 
bent for musio. "Wheu very young ho played 
the violoncollo at a concert, but liis instru- 
ment was t he piano. To forward his musical 
education, his mother (whose maiden namo 
was Glover) removed to London. Ilero 
Ogden became a pupil of Ignaz Mnselielos, 
and later of August Kollmun |_q. v.J lie 


studied for a year at Peris under Pbds~^ 
for three years at Munich under Stuntej » 
18^7 lie visited Vienna. * 

After his marriage (1834), he settled inti, 
lake district, at Lakefield, Sawrey, Lm,-? 
shire. Here he lived t he life of a country em 
tleman; he was fond of angling, anddeve" 
loped a considerable talentfor " "* 


James Martineau, D.D., when oompihnelh 
‘ Hymns for the Christian Church andHoma? 
1840, invited Ogden to supply tunes of un. 
usual metre. Ogden, aftor much peramudon. 
assontod. The rusult was his ‘ Holy Sony, 
and Musical Prayers,’ published bylvoveuo 
in 1842. A feature of the volume which 
evoked critioiBmwas the adaptation ashynm 
tnnus of pieces by Beethoven and others, 
From the seventh and much enlarged edition 
(1872) the adaptations are omitted The style 
of Ogden’s original musio is not ecclesiastical 
nor two liis compositions well adapted for 
ordinary cungrogutional use; but they possess 
great beanty, and their spirit is rightly indi. 
catod in the title of the volume. 


Ogdon, though a sliy man in society, was 
bolovod hy his friends, and a most congenial 
host. He wttB methodical in his habits, and, 
as a J.P. for Lancashire, made an oxcellent 
magistrate. lie had akeen sense of humour, 
and could ‘ stand on examination in Diokens.’ 
no died at, Lakefield on 26 March 1882, and 
was buried in IJawksliead churchyard. He 
married in 1834 Frances, daughter of Thomas 
Bolton, who survived him ; Hie son died 
before him, leaving a daughter. 


| Inquirer, 1 April 1882 p. 207, 22 April pp. 
201 soij, (memoir hy William Thornely),] 

A. G. 


OGDEN, SAMUEL (1628 P-1697), mea- 
ly tcriau divino, born at Oldham, Lancashire, 
aliout 1 628, was educated at Oldham grammar 
school and was admittedasizarof Christ’sCol- 
logo, Cambridge, 4 May 1648, aged 20. After 
graduatingB.A,(L061-2),hewasforsometinie 
master of Oldham grammar school. Inl652, 
having married, he was put in charge of Bux- 
ton Chapel, Derbyshire. IIoappliedonl9July 
1663 to theWirksworlli dassis for ordination, 
nndwaB ordained on 27 Sept, 1663. Next year 
ho was pvesoutod by the Earl of Rutland to 
the donative curacy of Fairfield, a mile from 
Buxton. No lneolingof Wirksworthclassis 
is recorded between 21 Feb. 1064 and 10 Jan, 
1G66 (tlie minute-book has twelve blank 
loaves). For admission to Fairfield, Ogden 
wont up to London to the ‘ triers,’ ana ob- 
tainod an approbation, 23 Oot. 1654, und® 
tlioir seal. JIo hold Buxton and Fairfield 
Chapels till 1667, when he obtained tlio 
vicarage of Maokworth, Derbyshire, man 
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which he -was ejected by the Uniformity Act 
of 1862. During the whole of his ministry 
he kept a boarding school. 

He did not at once continue his ministry, 
and was an occasional communicant, though 
not a ‘fixed member,’ of the established 
church. Till the Five Mile Act came into 
force, 26 March 1660, he kept on his school at 
Mackworth. He then went into Yorkshire, 
hut returned and had a flourishing school at 
Derby. Under the indulgence of 1072 he 
took out a license on 8 May as a presbyterian 
teacher in the house of Thomas Saunders, at 
Iittlelreton, Derbyshire, Inl083 the master 
of the Derby grammar school beg;an a suit 
against him for competing with his school ; 
Ogdon took the case to the court of arches, 
and spent 100/. on it, urging that there 
was room for two schools j he lost his 
cose in 1086. Sir John Gell of Hopton, 
Derbyshire, at once put him into theWirks- 
worth grammar school, of which he remained 
master till his death. After the Toleration 
Act, 1689, he preached regularly to noncon- 
formisfc congregations. He was seized with 

f dialysis in the pulpit, and died on 26 May 
697, ' aged upward of seventy ; ’ he was 
buried on 27 May in Wirksworth Ohuroh. 
He married a daughter of Burnet, perpetual 
curate of Oldham. Samuel Ogden, D.D. [q.v.], 
was his great-grandson. 

Ogden was a good hebraist, conversed in 
Greek with ' the pretended archbishop of 
Samos,’ and wrote Latin verse in his old age. 
He delighted in mathematics, and mam- 
tamed that ‘ very few good mathematicians 
were lewd and scandalous.’ He was versed 
also in physics, and an excellent practical 
botanist, and was fond of musio. He seems 
to have published nothing except, perhaps, a 
political pamphlet which he wrote at the 
time of the Rye-house plot, hut of which no 
copy is known to be extant ; he left manu- 
script treatises on predestination and the in- 
termediate state. 

[Calamy’s Account, 1718, pp. 189 seq,, and Con- 
tinuation, 1727, i. 284 (the certificates of his 
augmentation, ordination, approbation, and li- 
cense are given in fall, a nearly uniqua collec- 
tion); Minoto-Book of Wirksworth Claeeis, in 
Journal of Derbyshire Archseol and Nat. Hist. 
Soc. January 1880, pp. 174 seq.] A. G. 

OGDEN, SAMUEL (1716-1778), popular 
preacher, bora at Manchester on 28 July 
1716, was the only son of Thomas Ogden, a 
dyer of Manchester, who died in 1706, aged 
75, leaving a widow, who lived to be eighty- 
five. Ogden erected in the collegiate church 
of Manchester, to the memory of his father, 
a marble tablet with an inscription in Latin. 
He was educated at Manchester school, 


and admitted at King’s College, Cambridge, 
as ‘ poor scholar ’ in March 1783, hut ‘ very 
happily escaped,’ in August 1736, to St. 
John's College, with the prospect of enjoying 
a Manchester exhibition. He graduated 
B.A. in January 1787-8, M.A. 1741, B.D. 
1748, and D.D. 1768; was elected a fellow of 
St. John’s College on the Ashton foundation 
on 26 March 1789-40, became senior fellow 
on 22 Feb. 1768, and remained in that posi- 
tion until 1768. He was incorporated at 
Oxford on 11 July 1768. In June 1740 he 
was ordained deacon in the English church 
by the Bishop of Chester, and was advanced 
to the priesthood by the Bishop of Lincoln 
in November 1741. From that date until 
1747 he held the curacy of Coley in Halifax, 
and he was master of the free school at 
Halifax, communicating to his pupils ‘his 
own exact grammatical mode of institution,’ 
from 1744 until March 1763, when he re- 
lumed to Cambridge, although he retained 
the curacy at Eland, in his old parish, down 
to 1702. 

Ogden accepted the sequestration of the 
round church of tlio Holy Sepulchre at 
Cambridge, and preached there for about 
eighteen years to crowded congregations, 
consiatingmoslly of members of the uni- 
versity. He performed his exercise for 1 D.D.’ 
against John Green [q. v.], afterwards bishop 
of Lincoln, in the presence of the Duke of 
Newcastle, the chancellor of the university, 
who was much gratified at the contest of 
intelleot, and conferred on him, in 1754, the 
vicarage of Damerham in Wiltshire, which 
was tenable with his fellowship. The duke 
would have bestowed still further prefer- 
ment upon him, but Ogden did not prove a 
‘ produceable man; for he was singularly 
uncouth in his manner, and spoke his mind 
very freely upon all occasions.' In 1764 he 
was appointed to the Woodwardian profes- 
sorsliip of geology at Cambridge, and held 
it until his death in 1778. He resigned the 
living of Damerham in 1766 in favour of 
the Rev. Charles Haynes, who had been 
promised by the lord chancellor the rectory 
of Slansfield in Suffolk, From that year 
until 1778 Ogden held the college living of 
Lawford in Essex, with the rectory of Stans- 
field. C unni ng gives an amusing specimen 
of the letters which he used to indite to the 
owners of valuable preferment whenever 
any piece of patronage fell vacant ; but his 
efforts to secure promotion were unsuccess- 
ful. He was a candidate for the mastership 
of St. John’s Oollege in 1705 and in 1776, 
but on the latter occasion only polled three 
votes. 

Ogden preached at Cambridge to the last 
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died, on 22 March. 1778, and was buried on Ogden’s published discourses were: 1 T w 

the south side of the communion table at sermons preached before the university nf 
the church of the Iloly Sepulchre. A tablet Cambridge, 17fi8. 2, Ten sermons on th 
was placed in the church to his memory, efficacy of prayer and intercession 1770*- 
Being in many ways very penurious, ho had 2nd edit. 1770. 8. Twenty-three sermon! 
gradually accumulated a considerable for- on the Ten Commandments, 1778. 4. F our . 
tunB, which passed to his relatives. lie had teen sermons on the articles of the Christian 
intended that l)r. William Craven, master faith, 1777, Bishop Hurd was delighted 
of St. John’s College, should bo lus residuary with them, and purposed putting these into 
legal oe, and had deposited the will with him j tho hands of the young princes (Kiivebi 
but four years later, Ova veil, through Ogden’s Life qfLIurd, p. 133). 6. 1 Collected sermons' 
influence, was appointed to tho professorship to which are now first added “Sermons 
of Arabic, and returned the will to Ogdon on the Lord’s Supper.’’ With an account of 
with a remark that he had now a sufficiency tho Author’s Life, and a Vindication of his 
for his wants, All that ( Jraven would accept Writings against Borne late Objections,’ 1780 
was tho gift of his Arabic books. Ogden's 2 vols. ; 1786, 2 yds. ; 1788, 2 vols. ; 1805' 
portrait was painted by F. Vaudov Myn, and J vol, The biographer was Bishop Samuel 
engraved by G. Seoft for Ilarding's ‘Biogra- TTallifax [9. v.] ; the objector was John 
pineal Mirror,’ Main waring (a 1 follow-collegian and friend’ 

Ogden was ‘ an excellent classical scholar, of Ogdon), m a volume of ‘ Sermons, with a 
a scientific divine, and a proficient in tlio Dissertation on that Species of Composition’ 
Oriental languages,’ Soveral disruptions 1780. lie defended himself against Halliiax’b 
have been given of him in the pulpit. Gil- consures in his anonymous ‘Remarks on the 
bert Wakefield (Life, i. 96-7) depicts ‘a Pursuits of Literature,’ 1798, pp. 14-24,02-5 
large, black, scowling figure, a ponderous Mathias, on tho other hand, in a note to the 
body with a lowering visage, omhrowned by advertisement to the fourth part of the 
the hoiTors of a sable periwig. His voice ‘ VurBuits,’ praises Hallifax for this ‘ kind and 
was growling and moroso, and his sontonces disinterested office,' In 1832 the Rev. T. S. 
desultory, tart, and snappish.’ Mainwaring Hughes published Ogden’s sermons ns vol 
dwells on his ‘portly figure, dignified air, xxit. of ‘Divines of tho Churoh of England,’ 
broad visuge, dark compioxinu, arched oyo- and prefixed to it a now account of his life, 
brows and piercing eyes, tlio solomn, em- Ogden contributed to the Cambridge col- 
phatic, commanding uttenmeo ’ (Pemar/cs on lections of voi-hcs. That on the accession of 
Pursuits of Literature, p, (hi). Paley speaks George III contained three sots by him, 
of the strangeness of his tone, ‘ a most solemn, Latin, English, and Arabic, which produced 
drawling, whining tone; ho seemed to think a caustic epigram from tho first Lord Alvan- 
lie was always in tho pulpit ’ (Be3'C, Personal ley (Mane/umter SeJtaol Reg, Chotham Soo, 
and Literary Memorials ,pp, 202-3). But all i. 4.0 ; Notes and Queries, 1st Bor, Li. 106). 
theso writers bear witness to tho effect of [Tuator’s Alumni Oxon. ; Nioholt’s Illnstr. of 
his discourses, which were* interspersed with Lit. vi. 876, and Lit. Anood, i. 666 ; BoWs 
remarks eminently brilliant and acute, but St. John’s, ed, Mayor, i. 306, S08, 320, ii. 1072, 
too epigrammatic.’ Ogden, despite his penury, 1070, 101)1-2 ; Watson’s ILillifox, pp 406,441, 
loved good cheer. It was a saying of hw 430 Lite prefixed to Sermons, 1780; Gunning’s 
that the goose was a silly bird, too much for Reminiseoneos, i. 230-40; Wakofloid’s Life, 1. 
one, and not enough for two, 06-7 Whitaker'S Loidis, pp. 387-9, Boswell, 

Ogden was tlio favourilo preacher of od. Hill, iii. 248, iv. 123, v. 20, 88, 360-1.] 
Goorge III; and Ernest, king of Hanover, w> 

recommonded his sermons to his chaplains OGILBY, JOHN (1600—1676), miscel- 
as their model for brevity and terseness, laueous writer, was bom in or near Edin- 
Boswell admired their tsubtilty of reason- burgb in November 1600. IIo was _ of good 
ing,’ impressed them upon Johnson’s atten- family, but his father, having spent his estate, 
tion, and mokos mention of thorn in tho bocamo a prisoner in the king’s bench, and 
‘Tour to tlio Hebrides ’ so often that in could give his sou lilt lo education The youth, 
Rowlandson's caricatures ho is somutimos however, boing industrious, saved a small 
represented with a volume in his hand or his sum of money, which ho adventured with 
pocliot. Johnson, at last, road aloud the success in the lottery for the advancement 
sixth sermon on prayer ‘with a disliuol ex- of tho plantation in Virginia, Hewos thereby 
pression and pleasing solemnity. Tie praised enabled to obtaiuhisfathor’srelease,andbind 
... his ologunb language and remarknblo himself apprentico to one Draper, a dancing- 
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master in Chay's Inn Lane. Before long he 
made himself peifect in the art, and hy his 
obliging hehaviour to the pupils acquired 
money enough from them to buy out the re- 
mainder of his time. He now began teach- 
ing on lus own account, and being soon 
reputed one of the best masters in the pro- 
fession, he was selected to dance in the Duke 
of Buckingham’s great masque at court, when 
he injured him self and became slightly lame. 
At one time he had for his apprentice John 
Lacy (<?. 1681) [q. v.], afterwards well known 
us an actor and dmmatist. Among his pupils 
were the sisters of Sir Ralph (afterwards 
Lord) Hopton at TV) ham, Somerset, and 
at leisure moments he learned of Sir Ralph 
how to handle the pike and musket. In 
10-13, when the Barf of Strafford became 
lord-deputy of Ireland, he took Ogilby into his j 
household to teach his children, ana Ogilby, 
writing an excellent hand, was frequently 
employed by the earl to transcribe papers for 
him. Subsequently lie became one of Straf- 
ford’s tioop of guard, and wrote some humo- 
ious verses entitled ‘ The Chaiacter of a 
Trooper.’ Appointed deputy-master of the 
levels in Ireland, he built a little theatre in 
St. Wcrburgli Street, Dublin, and was much, 
patronised ; but upon the outbreak of the 
civil war iu 1641 he lost everything, under- 
went many hardships, and narrowly escaped 
being blown up iu ltathfarnham Castle, near 
Dublin. To add to hia misfortunes, he was 
shipwrecked in luspnssnge from Ireland, and 
arrived in London quite destitute. Going on 
foot to Cambridge, soveral scholars, attracted 
by his industry, gave him Latin lessons, and 
he proceeded to translate Virgil. This trans- 
lation, and another which he made of ^Esop, 
brought him in some money. About 1334 
he learned Greek of David Wliitford or Whit- 
field, at that, time usher to James Shirley, 
the dramatist, who was keeping a school 
in Whitefriars. In the version of Homer, 
which he subsequently undertook, he is said, 
on doubtful authority, to have been assisted 
by Shirley. 

At the Restoration, Ogilby made himself 
acceptable to Charles II and his court. In 
1001 he was entrusted with the sole conduct 
of the ‘poetical part’ of the coronation ( Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1000-1, p. 563). The 
device wnieh ho exhibited over the triumphal 
arch in Leadonliall Street was much ap- 
plauded, and is referred to by Dryden in his 
poem on the coronation ( Works, ed. Scott, 

J 821, ix, 61). In 1062 he obtained the patont 
for master of the revels in Ireland in com- 
petition with Sir "William D’Avenant. His 
old theatre in Dublinliaving been destroyed 
in the civil war, lie built a new one at the 


cost of nearly 2,0001 Tie got into trouble by 
decoying away to his theatre John Richards, 
one of D’Avenant’s company of actors, who 
were nominally servants to the Duke of 
York, aud he had to make ample apology 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1301-2, p. 466). 

On again settling in London Ogilby trans- 
lated and published books until the great fire 
in 1066, when his house in Whitefriars was 
destroyed, along with stock to the value of 
3,0001. (ili. Dom. 1066, pp. 171-2). Im- 
mediately afterwards the corporation ap- 
pointed Ogilby and his wife’s grandson, 
William Morgan, as ‘sworn viewers ’ or sur- 
veyors, to plot out the disputed property in 
the city. They subsequently surveyed the 
whole city, and tlieir ground-plan was pub- 
lished in 1877 (Overall, Semembrancw, p. 
46 n.) Ogilby was soon enabled to rebuild 
his house, and to set up a large printing 
establishment ; he was besides invested with 
the ornamental titles of ‘ king’s cosmograplier 
and geographic printer.’ He died on 4 Sept. 
1676, and was buried in St. Bride’s Church, 
Sleet Street. Contemporary writers repre- 
sent him as a man of attractive manners, 
great sagacity, and untiring energy. Accord- 
ing to Aubrey his wife was the daughter of 
Mr, Box of Netherhampton, near Wilton, 
Wiltshire, a servant of Lord Pembroke, by 
whom he had an only daughter, Mrs. Morgan, 
mother of the William Morgan who assisted 
him in his business. But from his will (P.O.O. 
121, Bence) it is clear that Ogilby married a 
widow, Christian (P Knight), and it was her 
daughter by a former husband who was 
mother of William Morgan. There was 
another daughter, Elizabeth Knight. Mrs. 
Ogilby died iu Whitefriars in 1681 (Adminis- 
ti ation Act Book, P. O. C., dated 16 June 
1681). 

Ogilhy printed many splendid books, mostly 
in folio j several were illustrated, or, os he ex- 
pressed it, ‘ adorned with sculpture,’ by Hollar 
and other eminent engravers. On 26 if ay 1666 
tli© king, on his petition, issued a proclama- 
tion forbidding any one for fifteen years to 
reprint or ‘ counterfeit the sculpture in them,’ 
an injunction renewed on 2QMarchl607 ( Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1664-6, p. 881, 1606-7, 
p. 674). To facilitate the sale of them Ogilby 
established about 1664, under royal pa- 
tronage, a lottery in which all the prizes were 
books of his own editing and printing or pub- 
lishing. The plague and the great fire of 
London seriously interfered with the working 
of this soheme, and he subsequently opened 
anew ‘standing lottery,’ the prospectus of 
which is to he found in the ‘ Gentleman's 
Magazine ’ for 1814 (pt. i. p. 646), wherein 
he quaintly complains that his subscribers 
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do not pay. Pepya, who collected Ogilby 'a 
publications, relates Ills anccoss in. tliis lottery 
(Diary, ed. 1840, iii. ICO). 

Ogilby's translat ion 0/ Virgil into heroic 
verse was first published in large 8vo in 1(349, 
and was sumptuously reprinted in 1654 in 
royal folio, with plates by Hollar, and again 
in 8vo in 1605. llis mastery over the heroic 
couplet is creditable; his version is suf- 
ficiently close to the words of Virgil — 
much more so than Dryden's — and though 
be diows no trace of poet real fooling, lie writes 
in fair commonplace English. Ilo was ridi- 
culed, but his version continued to be bought 
until Drydon’s appeared, and the 'sculptures,' 
which form a prominent feature in tins as in 
his other books, were considered good enough 
to he borrowed by Dryden, His work heads 
the list of the * Lady’s Library ’ in the ‘ Spec- 
tator,’ and in our own day was included among 
the booka recommended for examination to 
those whom Dean Stanley of Westminster 
lirought together with a view to onlistmg 
their services in tho production of a now 
English dictionary. 

Ogilby also published in 1058 a beautiful 
folio edit ion of the Lat in original, embellished 
with 101 illustrations by Lomharl ,Failhorno, 
Ilollar, end others. His rhyming paraphrase 
ofyEsop’s ‘Fables’ followed in 1(351, 4lo, be- 
ing recommended in some vorsos by Sir Wil ■ 
liam Dnvenant and .Tamos Shirley, In 1005 
a soeond pari appeared in folio, which in- 1 
eluded some fables of his own, called 
LEsopics,’ composed during llis stay a( Kings- 
ton-on-Thames in the time of llio plague. 
Both parls were issued in folio in 1005-8, 
and contain engravings by W. Hollar, D. 
Stoop, and F. Barlow. Another edition, in 
two vols. 8vo, is dated 1876. 

Of his translation of Ilomer the ‘Iliad’ 
appeared in 10(30, and the * Odyssoy’ in 1006, 
both on imperial paper, and with plates by 
Hollar and others, According to Spence 
(Aneadoten, p. 278) it was this illustrated 
edition which first allured Pope to read the 
1 Iliad’ when I10 was a boy at school. With 
the assistance of Dr. John Worthington and 
other divines Ogilby brought out at Cam- 
bridge in 1060 a noblo edition of tho Bible 
( (wo vols. royalfolio), illustrated with ‘olioro- 
graphical Bculps ’ by Ogilby himself, and 107 
engravings by N. J. Vissoher, Having pre- 
sented a splendidly bound oopy of it to the 
king on liis first ooming to the royal chapel 
at Whitehall, he was commanded to supply 
other copies for use in the chapel, closot, 
library, and council chamber, at a cost of 
200/. Ilo pvosentod another copy to tho 
House of Commons, for which lio received 
dOi, About August 1081 ho petitioned the 


king to prohibit any one fortoT^Tw 
printing a folio bible such as 4, 
commund his edition to all churches J? 
chapols, that he might thereby be encounS 

TT 3 h W 8 + bll l 1 V™ a i ? B To el J r CB " s «™a by 

Bishop Wetenliall in Jus ‘Scripture authen 
tick and Faith covtain,’ 1686, In Actsvi 1 
the word ‘ye’ was substituted for ‘we’ 

Ogilby published in ten folio sheets arouri, 
i . 0har J os H’s coronation, entitled 
1 Tho Relation ot his Majesties Entertainment 
passing through the City of London to he 
Coronation,’ 106 1. This was followed in 1005 
by the splendid folio known as ‘The linter- 
tainment of . . . Charles II in his Passim, 
through the Oil y of London,’ See. The latter, 
press was revised by the king’s command hv 
Sir Edward Walker, Garter (il. Dom. L660-7 
P- 608, 1061 -2, p. 360) ; tho plates are mostly 
by Ilollar. This work, of which anothei 
edition was published by William Morgan 
in 1 086, hns proved of great service in n imil... 
oanimnnioB of subsequent date. 

During the hmt years of his life Ogilby 
devotod liimsolf to the production of booln 
of geography and topography, copiously illus- 
trated with maps and engravings by Hollar 
and others. These woro: 1. ‘An Embassy 
from tho East Tndin Company of the United 
Provinces to jho Grnnd Tartar Cham, Em- 
poroiir of China, delivorod by tlieir Ercel- 
lenoios Potor do fliiyev and Jacob do Keyset 
at his Imperial City of Pelting,’ fob, Lon- 
don, lfi(!9 (2nd edit., to which was added 
‘A ties Ohinensia ’— also published separately 
in 1071 — 2 vols. fol,, London, 1078). This 
work was compiled from the Dutch of Jan 
Nieuhof, Olfort, Dapper, and Arnoldus Mon- 
tanus. 2. 4 AllaB Japanensis ; beingremark- 
able Addresses, by way of embassy, from the 
East India Company of the United Provinces 
to tho Emperor of Japan,’ fol., London, 1070, 
compiled from Montanus. 3. ‘Africa,’ fol., 
London, 1070, translated from Dapper, and 
‘augmented with observations.’ In the pre- 
face ho {jives an entertaining account of his 
own writings. 4, ‘America,’ fob, London, 
1671. 5. ‘ Asia. The first part,’ fol., Lon- 
don, 1073. The soeond part was the ‘Em- 
bassy to tho Emperour of China,’ already pub- 
lished in 1069, and again in 1073. 0.‘Bri- 
tanni a. V olumo tho first, or an Illustration of 
the Kingdom of England and Dominion of 
Wales, by a Geographical and Historical 
Description of the principal Roads thereof, 
printed on one hundred copper plates,’ fol., 
London, 1075 (2nd edit., revised and appa- 
rently abridged, 1098) ; it was undertaken by 
the express desire of the king. This ‘ noblsde- 
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acription of Britain, as it is deservedly called 
by Bishop Nicolaon, never proceeded beyond 
the first volume, although Ogilby in his will 
earnestly requested William Morgan to finish 
it, Vol. ii. was to have contained views of 
English cities; vol.iii. ‘ A Topographical De- 
acription of the whole Kingdom.’ 

Ogilby also projected the following atlases 
and maps : 1. ‘ A new Map of Kent,’ 1070, en- 
graved by S'. Lamb. 2. ‘Novissima Jamaica 
Descriptio,’ 1071. 8. ‘Itinerarium Angliie, 
or a Book of Roads ... of England and . . . 
Wales,’ in which he was assisted by W. 
Morgan, fol., London, 1676 (abridged as ‘ The 
Traveller’s Guide' in 1099, 8vo), An ‘im- 
proved edition’ by John Senex was issued 
in 1719 in two oblong quarto volumes as 
‘An Actual Survey,’ and other editions, with 
descriptions of the towns by John Owen and 
maps by Emanuel Bowen, appeared in 1720, 
both 8vo and 4to, 1724, 4to, 1731, 4to, 1730, 
8vo, and 1763, 4to, under the title of 'Bri- 
tannia Depicta.’ Smaller editions, called re- 
spectively ‘Pocket-Book of the Roads,’ and 
‘The Traveller’s Pocket Book, 1 'were published 
in 1721 and 1782, 8vo. 4. ‘ Tables of mea- 
sur'd Roads (of England and Wales, with 
Map),’ 8vo, 1676. 5.‘London accurately sup- 
veved. . . finished by W. Morgan,’ eight sheats, 
1077. An ‘ Explanation’ of this map was 
published in quarto during the same year. 
The copy of this ‘ Explanation ' or ‘ Key ’ at 
the British Museum is believed to he unique. 
A facsimile has recently (1891) been edited 
for the London and Middlesex Archreolo- 
gical Society by Mr. Charles Welch, F.S.A. 
6. ‘Essex, actually surveyed ... by J. Ogilby 
and W. Morgan,’ 1678. 7. ‘ The Borough 
or Corporation of Ipswich . . . actually sur- 
veyed . . . A° 1674/ with views, nine sheets, 
1098. 8. ‘ A large and accurate Map of the 
City of London.’ 9. ‘ Middlesex.’ 10. ‘ Table 
of the North-West Roads’ (of England). 
11. ‘A new Map of, . .England and. . . 
Wales. Whereon are projected all the prin- 
cipal Roads.’ 

Ogilby’s name, thanks to the ridicule of 
Dryden in ‘ MaoFleclmoe ’ and of Pope in the 
‘Dunciad,’ has become almost proverbial for 
a bad poet. He ie known to have written two 
heroic poems called ‘ The Ephesian Matron’ 
and ‘The Roman Slave,’ and an epic poem in 
twelve hooks entitled ‘ Oarolies’ in. honour of 
Charles I, but the first two were never pub- 
lished, and the third was fortunately burnt 
in the fire of London (cf. preface to his 
'Africa'). He was also author of an unprinted 

6 called ‘ The Merchant of Dublin,’ and 
lines affixed to a portrait of Charles n, 
1061. Though Pope sneered at Ogilby, he 
did not disdain to borrow from his ver- 


sion of Virgil’s ‘Eclogues 'and translation of 
Homer. 

Ogilby’s portrait, engraved by the elder 
William Faithorne after a painting by Sir 
Peter Lely, is prefixed to his translation of 
Virgil. Another portrait by Lely was en- 
graved by Lombart. A third portrait, by 
Fuller, was engraved by Edwards ; there is 
also an engraving of Mm by Marshall. His 
bust is prefixed to Ms translation of riEsop’s 
‘ Fables,’ 

[Wood's Athena Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 780-44, 
998 ; Aubrey’s Lives in Letters from the Bodleian 
Library, &c., vol. ii. pt. ii. pp. 400-70 ; Biog. 
Brit. ; Baker’s Biog. Dram. 1812 j Gough's Brit. 
Topography; LowndeB’s Bibl. Manual (Bohn); 
Notes and Queries, 1st ser. i. 163, 6th ser. xii. 7, 
78; Macaulay’s Hist, of England(1856),i. 312m; 
Nicolson’s Historical Libraries ; Dryden'sWorks 
(Scott, 1821), x. 462; Pope’s Works (Biwin and 
Courthope), vol. iv. ; the English Translators of 
Virgil, by Professor J. Conington, in Quarterly 
Beviewfor July 1801; Brit. Mus. General and 
Map Catalogues ; notes kindly communicated by 
J. Challenor Smith, esq. ; Evans’s Cat. of Engr. 
Portraits, i. 253 ; Granger’s Biogr. Hist of Engl. 
(2nd ed.), iv. 65-B.] G. G. 

OGILVIE. [See also Obilvt.] 

OGILVIE, CHARLES ATMORE 
(1793-1873), theologian, son of John Ogilvie 
of Whitehaven, Cumberland, who died at 
Duloe, Cornwall, 26 April 1839, by his wife 
Catharine Curwen of the Isle of Man, was 
bom at Whitehaven 20 Nov. 1793, and ma- 
triculated from Balliol Collage, Oxford, on 
27Nov.l811. After taking aflist classinl816, 
he won the chancellor's prize for the English 
essay in 1817. He graduated B.A. 1816, 
M.A. 1818, B.D. and D.D. 1842. In 1816 
he was elected a fellow of Me college, and 
took holy orders. He was tutor 1819-80, 
bursar 1822, and senior dean 1842. He was 
appointed a university examiner in 1823 and 
1824, and examiner in the classical school in 
1826. He greatly assisted Dr. Jenkyne, the 
master of Balliol, in improving the tone and 
discipline of the college, and contributed 
largely to giving it a foremost place in the 
university. About 1829 he was looked on 
as a leader of the high-church party in 
Oxford, but he gave little active support 
to the Oxford movement. He wbb a select 
preaoher before the university in 1826, 1882, 
and 1844, and was made Bampton lecturer 
in 1886, 

Ogilvie held some clerical preferment 
while still fellow and tutor of Balliol. He 
was rector of Wiekford, Essex, from 4 Jan. 
1822 to 1888 ; rector of Abbotsley, Hunting- 
donshire, from 80 Aug. 1822 to 1889; and 
vicar of Duloe from 20 Oct. 1833 to 1840. 
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The rectory and vicarage of Ross, Hereford- rhetorician into a public lecturer rebutt~ 
shire, conferred on him (I Doc, he hold tho < licorice of Goctwin, of which in youth t 
tillliisdcath. For a time he acted as domostic had been enamoured. For a time be rented 
and examining chaplain lo Archbishop llotv- room in a remote Kentucky cabin, whore h 

Icy, He resigned his fellowship in 1834. On wrote liis lectures, depending to soma extent 

the foundation of achair of past oval theology for his living on pecuniary help from forme 
in the university, Ogilvio became the first, pupils (iA.) lie is said to have lectured with 
regius professor on 23 April 18-18, and aspvo- grout success throughout Virginia and the 
fes.-or he succeeded in 1819 to a canonry at Atlantic states. IIo returned to Scotland tn 
Christ Church, under the provisions of the claim tho lapsed earldom of Findlater as a 
Act 8 and 1 Viet. c. 113. Through lifo ho relative of James Ogilvy, the last earl of 
maintained a close friendship withUr. Rout h, Findlater and Seafield of the Ogilvy line 
president of Magdalen College, with whom who had died at Dresden in 1811 [Bee under 
fie corresponded on literary suhjucts from Ocm.vv, Jajiiw, 1714 P-1770], Ogilvie’s pre- 
1847 to 1864. lie was also very intimate tensions, Jtowovor, wero hot entertained 
with JosophBlnnco White, While lecturing Constitutionally sensitive and excitable and 
mi 16 Feb. 1873 he was seized with paralysis, worn out wilh narcotics, ho is said to hate 
and died in his house at Christ Church, committed suicide in Aberdeen on 18 Sept, 
Oxford, two days later. He was buried in 1 880. ' ' 

the Latin Oliapol in Christ Church On the- Ogilvin’s ‘Philosophical Essays’ appeared 
dral. By his marriage, on 18 April 1838, at Philadelphia in 1810. The book is smn- 
to Mary Ann Gurnall, daughter of Major inarily discussed in ‘Blackwood’s Magazine' 
Armstrong [who died 2 Oct. 1876), ho had xvii 198, and it is criticised at length by 
two daughters. E. T. Clinnning in the ‘ North American 

He published : 1. 4 On the Union of Clas- Review,’ vol. iv. 
sical and Mathematical Studies,’ printed in [Autobiographical Sketch in Philosophical 
the ‘Oxford English Prize Essays,’ vol. iii. Essays ; Koeolloetions by a Pupil i n Soiftheiu 
1836. 2. ‘The Apostolic Origin of tho Literary Mossongcr, vol. xiv. , Irving’s Dietionarv 

Three Orders of the Christian Ministry,’ of Eminent Scotsman j information from Hr, 
1836. 8. ‘The Divine Glory manifested in fi oovro H tronach, Aclvocnl e.s’ Library, Edinburgh, 
the Conduct and Disnoursus of our Lord, and Mr P. J. Andirson, Uui versi ty Library, Aher- 
Eight Sermons before tho University at the ( ' n0, M T. B. 

Lecture founded by ,T. B. imp ton,' 183U. OGILVIE or OGILBY, JOIIN (1580P- 
4. ‘Considerations on Subscription to tho 1016), icmiit, hom about 1680, was the eldest 
Thirty-nine Articles,’ 1846. 6, ‘On Sub- son of Walter Ogilvie of Drum, near Keith, 
soription to the Thirly-iiino Articles as by At Lhu ago of t.wclvo lie went to the conti- 
Law required of Candidates for Holy Orders nont, anil was thoie e.ouvertod to catliolici-m. 
and of the Clergy,’ 1863. About 1 606 ho onlored tho Scots College at 

[Chapman's Bern ini sconces of Three Oxford j Louvnin, and subsequently visited the Hene- 
Worthies, 1876, pp. 13-62; Burgon's Lives of dictinesat llatisbon,andtlie Josuit College at 
Twelve Good Mun, 1891, pp. 16, 184 ; Guardian, Oltmitz, whero lie was admitlod amemberof 
10 Fob. 1873, p. 227 , Men of the Time, 1872, the Society of Jesus. IIo spent two years of 
p. 728 , Bonsonnd Conrtnoy’s Bibl. Oornnh, 1882, , novifiato at Brnnn, and between 1603 and 
iii. 1290; Couch’s EominisconoeH of Oxford, 1892, 1013 lived at (fratz, Vienna, Olmiitz, Paris, 
pp. 908, &c.; Lifo of Boy, Jovoph Blanco Whi to, ftu( f Kmiou. At. Paris ho was ordained priest 
1816; information fiomhis daughter, Mrs. Lav- in j 0 J 3. Towards tho close of the yearhe 
reneo ' ' u. L. B. | end two oilier priosts, Moffat and Campbell, 

OGILVIE, JAMES (1760-1820), scholar, wore ordered by tho superior of the Scottish 
claimed connection with the Ogilvya, navis I mission of the Society of Jesus to repair to 
of Findlater. IIo was born in 1700 m Aber- 1 Scotland. Ogilvio landed in tho disguise 
doen, and was educated tliorc. ITo may ! of a soldier, under tho assumed name of 
ho the James Ogilvie who graduated at i Watson, and, hoving separated from hi? 
King's College, Aberdeen, in 1790. I'hni- companions, proceeded 1o the north, pro- 
grating to America, he for some time con- bably to Iiis native district. In six weeks 
ducted a classical acadomy in Richmond, he returned to Edinburgh, whore he remained 
Virginia, leaving the impression of being ‘a throughout the winter of 1618-14, as the 
man of singular endowments,’ gifted with guest of William Sinclair, advocate. Shortly 
‘the power of rousing (ho mind from its before Easier (30 March) 1014 he set ont 
torpor and lending it, wings’ {UniMem TMe- for London on some mysterious business, 
rary Memmtger, vol. xiv.) Of a philosophical j It has been alleged that lie had then spri- 
Cemperament, Ogilvio dovoloped from asnhool ' vate interview with King James, but the 
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story is probably one of the many rumours of 
Romanist intrigue which troubled the public 
mind after the excitement of 1592, and which 
laid the blame of the ‘ damnable powder- 
treason’ of 160.1 on the English jesuits Garnet 
and Oldcorne. Ogilue paid a hurried visit 
to Paris at this time; but his superior, Father 
Gordon, thought his action ill-advised, and 
ordered his immediate return (see letter 
printed in James Forbes’s Life of Ogilvie, 
p. 12».) Up was hack in Edinburgh in June 
1614, where he continued his propaganda 
under the protection of liis friend Sinclair, 
saying mass in private and holding inter- 
course with many, including the notorious 
Sir James Macdonald of Islay, then a prisoner 
in the castle of Edinburgh, ne went to 
Glasgowin August, whorelie was discovered 
and arrested by order of Archbishop Spotis- 
wood (4 Oct. 1014). A few Romish books 
and garments, a chalice and an altar, some 
relic3, including a tuft of the hair of St. Ig- 
natius, and some incriminating letters, 1 not 
fit at that time to be divulgate,’ were found 
in his possession. He was examined by ft 
committee, consisting of the archbishop, the 
Bishop of Argyll, Lords Fleming, Boyd, and 
Kilsyth, the provost of the city of Glas- 
gow, Sir Walter Stewart, and Sir George 
Elphinston. The narrative of the proceed- 
ings appeared in the ‘True Relation ’ ascribed 
to° Archbishop Spotiswood. Ogilvie refused 
to give information (‘his businea,’ he said, 
‘was to eaue soulee’), and was sent to a cham- 
ber in the castle, where he remained till 
8 Dec,, lacking nothing 1 worthy of a man of 
his qualify,’ and having the constant atten- 
tion of sundry ministers of the Kirk, who 
could not, however, argue him into a con- 
fession. Spotiswood had meanwhile informed 
the council of the capture and of the exami- 
nation of Ogilvie’s Glasgow accomplices ; 
and they had on 11 Nov. issued a commission 
to him and to the Ireasurer-depute, the clerk 
of register, and Sir William Livingston of 
Kilsyth, or any three of them, the archbishop 
being one, to proceed to Glasgow to try all 
suspected persons, and generally to dear up 
the whole conspiracy ( Register of Privy Coun- 
cil, x. 284-6). Ogilvie was, however, taken 
to Edinburgh, and. brought before five of the 
council. Ho refused to explain the contents 
of the letters which had been seized in Glrs- 
gow, and conducted himself as before, until, 
under the painful torture of denial of sleep 
and rest, his • braines became lightsome,’ and 
he gave up the names of some of his accom- 
plices. The proceedings were suspended for 
the Christmas recess, and the archbishop ob- 
tained permission to ‘keep him in his com- 
pany ’ till his return to Edinburgh. Mean- 
voi. XIV. 


while the king sent down a commission to 
Spotiswood and others to make a special 
examination of Ogilvie’s tenets on royal and 
papal prerogative. The king's questions were 
put to Ogilvie on 18 Jan., but to little pur- 
pose; for, despite tbe endeavours of the arch- 
bishop and the arguments of Robert Boyd, 
principal of the college, and Robert Scot, a 
Glasgow minister, he not only maintained 
his ODstinate attitude, but aggravated his 

S osition by the statement ‘ that he con- 
sumed the oaths of supremacie and allege- 
ance proponed to he sworne in England.’ 
The catholic writers maintain that Ogilvie 
was put to severe torture during this ex- 
amination. Spotiswood himself admits that 
he suggested the infliction of it as the only 
means of overcoming the prisoner’s obstinacy, 
but that the king ‘ would not have these forms 
used with men of his profession,’ If they 
merely found that he was a jesuit, they were 
to banish him; if they proved that he lmd 
been stirring up rebellion, the ordinary course 
of justice was to he pursued This examina- 
tion may have been confused with a subse- 
quent commission on 11 June against the 
jesuit Moffat and his friends, in which the 
power of torture was givon to the judges 
(Register of Privy Council, p. 330). Ogilvie’s 
answers were sent to the king, who ordered 
the trial to -proceed. A commission was 
issued on 21 Feb., and the trial was fixed 
for the last day of the month. Mr. Strnthera 
returned to liis persuasive arguments, though 
to no purpose; ‘if he stoode in neede of 
their confort,’ replied Ogilvie, ‘he shoulde 
advertise.’ The trial look place in Glasgow 
before tbe provost and three bailies, who 
held commission from the privy council, and 
seven assessors, including the archbishop. 
In the indictment and prosecution Ogilvie 
was told that it was not for the saying of 
mass, but for declining the king's authority, 
that lie was on trial. This was in keeping 
■with tha king's list of questions, which to the 
preshyterian Oalderwood ‘seemed rather a 
hindrance to the execution of justice upon 
the persons presently guiltie then to mean 
in earnest the repressing of Papists.’ Ogilvie 
provoked his judges by saying : ‘ If the king 
will be to me as my predecessors were to 
mine, I will obey . . ., but, if he doe other- 
wise, and play the ruuneogate from God, as 
he and you all doe, I will not acknowledge 
him more than this old hatte.’ The aroh- 
bishop’s account of his subsequent conduct 
during the trial, at the swearing of the jury, 
and in his speech after the prosecution was 
dosed, shows that Ogilvie maintained his 
stubbornness to the last, 
lie was found guilty and was sentenced to 

3 ir 
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bo hanged mid quartered, Throe hours later 
lie was led to the scaffold, where I10 had the 
ministrations of William Strothers and Ho- 
bart Scot, the latter reiterating that it was 
not for his religion but for his political 
offence that he lmd been condemned. The 

Q uartering was not oarriod out. Father 
forbes-Loitli repeats the story that Ogilvie 
was told hy ‘ the ’ minister who attended him 
that he had been empowered to promise him 
the hand of the archbishop’s daughter and tha 
richest prebend of his diocese as a dowry, pro- 
vided he recanted (p. 811). This ridiculous 
tale is talten from a document attested 
at Douay on 28 Fab. 1072 by Father James 
Brown, S. J., rector of the college there in 
1088. The date of attestation raises sus- 
picion) moreover, as Mr. T. Q. Law has 
pointed out, the archbishop had no unmarried 
daughter. It is possible that, the story has 
grown out of the stalomout of the archbishop 
after the sentence of tho court : ‘I will give 
you both linnd and hoart, for T wish you to 
clin a good Christian.’ 

Two portraits of Ogilvie are known: (l)a 
contemporary half-length, copied at Home 
by CharlcB Weld, and engraved as tho fronti- 
spiece to .Tamos Forbes’s 'Life of Ogilvie;’ 
and (2) a full-length ill the ‘Life’ of St. John 
Nopomuc (1730), pi. 16. Tho latter approxi- 
mates so closely to tho conventional figures 
of tho jesuit liagiologics, and in features 
boars suoli close resemblance to tho many 
other Johns celebrated in the bonk, that it 
oonnot be considered an authentic portrait. 

^Belatio Incarcorationis ot Martyrii P. lotumis 
Ogilbai . . . dosoripta ad verlnim ox autographo 
ipuios, Douai, 1616 (roprintod at lngolalndt and 
at Mainz in 1616); A Truo Relation of tbo Pro- 
ceedings against John Ogilvie, n Jesuit . . . Edin- 
burgh, 1016, probably wrilton by Archbishop 
Spoliawood ; Register of Privy Council of Scot- 
land, x. 1613-1616, 284-6, 280 n„ 303, 304 386, 
874. 460 i Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials, vol. ill. pt. i., 
including the depositions of Ogilvio’s accomplices 
in Glasgow and Edinburgh ; Histories ofOalder- 
woodand Spotiswood; the HisLorio of Jomos the 
Sext (Bannatyno Club), 1826 ; I/Egliso Cnlho- 
liquo en Eeosae: Marty re do Joan Ogilvie do la 
Oompegnio da JAsus . . . par lo P. James Forboe, 
Paris, 1886 ; An Authontio Account of tho Iin- 

g risonuient and Martyrdom of Father John 
igilvio, translated by 0. J. Kivrtluko, S.J., Glas- 
gow, 1877 (a translation of tho Rolntiu) ; Nar- 
ratives of SeottiBh Catholics, by W. Foi-bos- 
Leith, Edinburgh, 1886, in which roforonco is 
made ton Latin manuscript in I ho Archives S.J., 
onlitled ‘ Proceedings of the Trial and Modo of 
Death of Father John Ogilvio,’ Hpul is wood’s 
True Eolation and tho Eolatio are reprinted in 
J iimus Forbes’s Life (supra), and the former 
is albo reprinted iu Pitcairn. j G. G. H. 


OGILVIE, •K>im (1733-18T^rC 
torian clivnio and author, born in AbenbL 
in 1733, was the oldest sou of James OriLfo 
minhlerthuru. Aftor graduating at the Aber 
deon University ho was appointed to th» 
pnxiBh ol Lumxihanan in 1769, and in the 
samo year was transferred to Midmar 
he remained until his death. In 1794 , 
preached before the high commissioner of the 
General Assembly of the Scottish Church- 
in 1700 he was made D.D. by Aberdeen 
Univorsity, and in 1776 was appointed one 
of the committee for the revision of the 
‘ Scottish Translations and Paraphrases 1 He 
married in January 1171, and had a family. 
He died at Aberdeen 011 17 Nov. 1818. 

Ogilvie was one of a contemporary group 
of Scottish literary clergy, rfo frequently 
appeared in tlio literary circles of London 
and Edinburgh, and was a follow of the Edin- 
burgh Royal Society. It was to Ogilvie 
while dining with Boswell in London, that 
JoluiHon romarkod, ‘Lot me tell you, the 
noblest prospect which a Scotsman ever sees 
is tho high road which leads him to Eng- 
land.’ At tho ago of six! 0011 be wrote the 
hymn, ‘Bogin, my soul, the exalted lay,’ 
atterwavds included in ‘ Poems on several 
SubjeotB;’ but his most popular work ns a 
hymn-writer is the paraphrase be contri- 
buted to tho Scottish collection of 1781, 
‘ Lo, in tho laHt of days behold.’ His poems 
aro long, and show learning rather thou poetic 
gifts. Churchill, in tho ‘Journey,’ raters to 
thorn as ‘ a talo of rueful length.’ spun out 
‘undevdarkAllegory’stlimsy veil.’ Johnson 
‘sftwuotliing’ in the ‘Day of Judgment, ’but 
Boswell thought it had ‘no inconsiderable 
share of merit..’ His philosophical works 


were mainly attempts to' defend the theology 
of Ills day agninst ( he deists and Hume. ‘ In 
“ Tho Theology of Plato ” lie treats of topics 
not usually discussed by the Scottish meta- 
physicians’ (M'Oosil, Scottish Philosophy , 
p. 241). 

Ills works are : 1. ‘ The Day of Judgment: 
a Poem,’ Edinburgh, 1763. 2. ‘Poems on 
several Subject s, with Essay onLyric Poetry,’ 
London, 1762, an enlarged edition of which, 
in two vols., appeared m 1769. 8. ‘Provi- 
dence : an Allegorical room,’ London, 1704. 
4, ‘ Solitudo, or the Elysium of the Poets/ 
176B. 6. ‘Sermons, 'Loudon, 1767. 0. ‘Para- 
dise : a Poem,’ 1709. 7, ‘ Philosophical and 
Critical Observations on Composition,’ 2 vols, 
London, 1774. 8. ‘ Kona : a Poem in seven 
books, with Map of the Uobrides,’ Loudon, 
1777. 9. ‘InquivyintothoOausesofliifideUty 
and Soeptiicism,’’ London, 1783, 10. ‘The 
Fane of the Druids/ 178!). 11. ‘The Theo- 
logy of Plato compared with the Principles 
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of Grecian and Oriental Philosophers,’ 1793. 
12. ‘ Britannia : a national epic Poem in 
twenty books, with Dissertation on the Epic,’ 
Aberdeen, 1801 (this volume contains an 
engraved portrait of the author). 13, 1 Pro- 

f liecy and the Christian Religion,’ Aberdeen, 
803. 14. 'Triumphs of Christianity over 

Deism/ Dalkeith, 1805. 

[Scott’s Fasti Eeclesise, vol. iii. pt. i. pp. 587, 
588 ; Scots Mag. 1814, p. 79 ; Byron’s English 
Bards, p. 219 a. ; Boswell’s life of Johnson, ed. 
Hill, i. 421, 426 ; Julian’s Diet, of Hymnology, 
p. 858 ; "Nichols’s Illustrations of Lit. Hist. iv. 
836; Brit. Mus. Cat.] J. R. M. 

OGILVIE, JOHN (1707-1867), lexico- 
grapher, eon of William Ogilvie, farmpT, was 
bom in the parish of Marnoch, Banffshire, 
on 17 April 1797. His mother was Ann 
Leslie, daughter of a farmer in a neighbour- 
ing parish. After receiving some elementary 
education at home, and attending the parish 
school for two quarters, Ogilvie worked as a 
ploughman till he was twenty-one. In 1818, 
inconsequence of an accident, one of his legs 
had to be amputated above the knee. After- 
wards Ogilvie taught successively in two 
subscription schools, in the parishes of For- 
dvee and Gamrie, both in Banffshire. At 
the same time, by assiduous study and with 
the help of a neighbouring schoolmaster, he 
prepared for the university, and in October 
1824 he entered Monachal College, Aber- 
deen. Adding to his income by private 
tuition, he graduated M.A. on 14 April 1828. 
He remained in Aberdeen as a tutor till 
13 May 1831, when he was appointed mathe- 
matical master in Gordon’s Hospital, an 
important educational establishment in the 
city. Marisohal College conferred on him 
the honorary degree of LL.D. on IB Jan. 
1848. He retained hie maetership till July 
1859. He died of typhoid fever at Aberdeen 
on 21 Nov. 1867. 

To the ‘Aberdeen Magazine/ 1831-2, 
Ogilvie contributed, under the signature 
‘ Iota/ ten spirited ‘ Imitations of Horace’ in 
the Scottish dialect. In 1836 he worked for 
Blackie & Son’s annotated edition of Stack- 
house's 1 History of the Bible.’ Messrs. 
Blackie engaged him in 1838 to revise and 
enlarge Webster’s 'English Dictionary/ the 
result being the * Imperial Dictionary, Eng- 
lish, Technical, and Scientific/ issued in 
parts from 1847 onwards, and published com- 
plete in I860, and supplement 1865. In 1863 
Ogilvie issued an abridgment of the ‘Dic- 
tionary/ under the title ‘Comprehensive 
English Dictionary, Explanatory, Pronounc- 
ing, and Etymological/ the pronunciation 

S supervised by Mr. Richard Cull, In 
appeared the 1 Students’ English Dic- 


tionary, Etymological, Pronouncing, and 
Explanatory/ in which etymology and defi- 
nitions received special attention. A feature 
of all three dictionaries was their engravings, 
the ‘ Imperial’ claiming to he the first after 
Bailey’s to use pictorial illustrations. Ogil- 
last work was a condensation of the 


vies 


1 Students’ Dictionary/ entitled ‘ English 
Dictionary, Etymological, Pronouncing, and 
Explanatory, Kir the use of Schools/ 1867. 
Atiiis death he was revising the * Imperial 
Dictionary/ which was reissued in 1882-3, 
under the editorship of Dr. Charles Annan- 
dale. 

On 16 Nov. 1842 Ogilvie married Susan 
Smart, daughter of a farmer near Stone- 
haven, Kincardineshire. She predeceased him 
on 20 May 1863, leaving two daughters and 
a son. 


[Memoir prefixed to Imperial Dictionary ; 
Walker's Bards of Bon-Aceord, 1887.] T. B. 


OGILVIE, WILLIAM (1786-1819), 
professor of humanity and advocate of com- 
mon property in land, bom in 1736, was the 
only son of James Ogilvie, proprietor of the 
estate of Pittensear, near Elgin. At the 
age of nineteen he went to King’s College, 
Aberdeen, intending to enter the church, 
and, after graduating in 1769. was appointed 
master of the grammar school, Cullen. His 
name appears m the list of students at Glas- 
gow University in the 1760-1 session, and 
at Edinburgh University in 1761-2. While 
attending Edinburgh University he was 
tutor to a Mr. Graeme, and at the beginning 
of the session (29 Nov. 1761), by the in- 
fluence of his relative, Lord Deskford (after- 
wards sixth earl of Seafield), chancellor of 
the nniveTBity, he was appointed assistant 
to the professor of philosophy at King’s Col- 
lege, Aberdeen. By permission of the univer- 
sity court, he finished his studies at Edin- 
burgh, and began work in Aberdeen in the 
winter of 1762. Two years later he suc- 
ceeded to the ohair of philosophy. In 1765, 
on a reorganisation of class-work, he ex- 
changed chairs with the professor of hu- 
manity, and taught in that capncity until 
1817, when, owing to foiling health, an as- 
sistant was appointed to dohis work. 

Ogilvie was a learned classical scholar. 
‘ What I remember with most pleasure of 
Mr. Ogilvie/says his pupil, Sir J amesMackin- 
tosh {Memoirs, i, 17), ‘ were his translations 
of passages in classical writers.’ These 
translations, which Mackintosh regrets were 
never published, were well known to Ogil- 
viB’s friends and pupils, and highly esteemed 
by them. He was also an ardent numis- 
matist (Niohois, Illuttrationa of Lit, Sist. 

Sh-2 
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iv. 837), and liis coUoetion of Grecian coin’ 
is now in the Aboidoen University Museum. 
He was also devoted to seionco and the fino 
aids, and helped in the unsuccessful attempt 
made to recover for tlio Aberdeen Univer- 
sity a valuablo donat ion of Italian paintings 
left to it by an old student named Morison, 
but forfeited by t he French government in 
1810; and to Ogilvie Aberdeen University 
owes its Natural History Museum, founded, 
about 1776. His fame spread to America, 
nndin 1703 the Columbia College, New York, 
conferred on him the honorary degree of 
8.T.D. Ilis well-known sympathies with the 
American people may have had somo in- 
fluence with the college. Pryse Gordon 
( Memoirs , i. 28) writes, ‘ Ogilvie was es- 
teemed the most elegant scholar in Scotland 
of his day;’ and the ‘Times’ of 23 Feb. 
1819, in an obituary notice, goes so faT as to 
say that ‘ Ogilyio was one of the most ac- 
complished scholars of the age.’ 

Ogilvie’s connection with Ahcrdoan Uni- 
versity, however, wjih principally signalised 
by tlio part he took in the agitation for tlio 
union of King’s and Mavisehnl Colleges. 
Tlieso colleges had boon founded ns separal o 
universities, and there was considerable 
waste of money and talent in eonsequciico. 
Tn 1764- a plan of union was first proposed, 
and was renewed unsuccessfully in 1770. 
in 1788 it was again revived, Ogilvie assist- 
ing m drawing up tlio ‘Outlines of a Flan 
for uniting tiie Univei allies of Aberdeen.’ 
The 1 Plan ' led to a long and warm contro- 
versy, which lasted for two years in the 
Abordoon press. Tbo correspondence was 
collected by Professor Stuart, and publishod 
in Aberdeen in 1787. Although t ho move- 
ment was supported by the leading landlords 
in the north and by Mariaohal College, it 
failed in its purpose, and the two univer- 
sities were not finally united until 1 800. 
Ogilvie was also ouo of the pioneers of public 
libraries, and in May 1704 ho published a 
pamphlet on the snbicet . 

Meanwhile he had bean giving consider- 
able attention to the land, ho 111 as a practical 
agriculturist anil as ouo who was interested 
in the thoorotio politics of his time. Tn 
1772 ho sold the Pittousear ostato, and in 
the following yoar bought for 1,6007. some 
poor land in A berdoon to show what could he 
dono by careful cultivation, and thus gnvo 
an impetus to the farming industry in the 
north of Scotland. So successful was he 
that in J808 he sold this Aburdeon pro- 
perty for 4,0007. In 1781 lie published 
anonymously in Aberdeen ‘ AnEssay on tlio 
Jliglit of Property in Land.' Ilis proposals 
anticipate much of what has since been done 


Ogilvy 

in agrarian legislation, and liave mudhk 

common with recent theories of land nations 
iisation. Thu author differentiates between 
property in land and property in < movables ’ 
and considers it to lit' an indisputable mavui 
in natural law that every individual has « 
right to a share in the land He regards 
land values as consisting of thros element,, • 
the original natural value, the value of im- 
provements, and the potential value. The 
Just and third elements should beW to 
the community, and from them a lander 
should bo loviod ; tbe second is the legiti- 
mate property of the cultivator. To cheek 
current evils he proposed an agrarian law 
that would restore the population to the 
soil, and advocated the establishment of a 
land court with power to acquire land for 
allotments, and to assist the peasantry to 
buy their own farms. Although published 
anonymously, the authorship of the book 
was well known. Ogilviu’s ‘hold iwruri- 
aniem attract nd some attention during the 
ferment of speculation occasioned by the 
French revolution ’ (Macikiniobk, Memoirs 
i. 17); and in alerter to the author, dated 
7 April 1780, Ur. Thomas Head, the philo- 
sopher, says he had read the hook and practi- 
cally agreed with it. Macculloch, on the 
other linn 1, characterises Ogilvie’s schemes 
as ‘not. impracticable only, but mischievous, 
and liis principles and reasonings as alike 
false, shallow, mnl sophistical’ ( Literatim 
of Political lioommy, p. 310). G sorgo Wash- 
ing! on, who was deeply interested in English 
Bg rJCiilUiro, possessed a copy, which was prs- 
Beiiled to tho British Museum by Henry 
StovunsofV ormon t , t lie antiquary. The essay 
was republished in 1891, with introduction 
and biographical notes by D. C. MacDonald. 
It contains a portrait of Ogilyie from, a 
mininturo by Archibald Binnio, 

Ogilvio died on 14 Feb. 1819, and is buried 
in the cathedral, Old Abordeen. 

[Birthright in Land, biogmiihb 111 notes, by 
D. 0. MacDonald ; Douglas’s Description of tlio 
East Const of Soot land, p. 198 , Scottish ffote» 
and Quorics, 1889; Columbia Oollepo Calendar 
of Trustees, &c. 1793 list . Brit Mus. Cat., 
King’s College Officers and Graduates (Ne» 
Spalding Club), p. 49. j 3. B. M. 

OGILVY [See also Ot.xr.yxD.] 

OGILVY, ALEXANDER, second Bajion 
or ixrviuutunAniTY (ri. 1450), was the son of 
Sir John Ogilvy, third son of Sir Wallet 
Ogilvy of Auchtorhouso [seo under Oeirvx, 
Si it "W aIjTdu], 1 1 o obtained a charter from 
Alexander Set on, lord of Gordon, of Newton 
mid other lauds in the parish of Kirriemuir 
on 16 Juno 1434; from Niooll Borthwick 
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of the lands of Ladinch to him and Janet 
Towers, his spouse, on 15 Mai eh 1438 ; and 
from William Giffbid, of Balnagarroch, of 
the lands of Little Migny on 1 April 1430. 
He was sheriff of Kincardine (JReg. Mag. I 
Siff, Scot. 112.U1518, entry 875), bailie of 
l’anmure ( Eiehequer Rolls of Stotl. 1437-54, 
p. 200), and keeper of Methven Castle (ib. 

p. 201 ). 

Along with the Earl of Crawford, Sir 
Alexander Livingstone, and others, Ogilvy 
about 1444 made a raid on the lands of 
Kishop Kennedy of St. Andrews in Fife and 
Angus, destroying the villages and farms, 
and taking captive his vassals. For this out- 
rage they were excommunicated, and the 
subsequent fate that overtook Crawford and 
Ogilvy was supposed to prove a divine rati- 
fication of the sentence, The carl’s son, 
master and afterwards fourth earl of Craw- 
ford [see under Lindsat, Alexander, fourth 
Ease of Cbawfoed], who for sometime hud 
been justiciary of the abbey of Arbroath, was 
in 1446 superseded bv Alexander Ogilvy. 
The master of Crawford determined to main- 
tain possession of tho abbey by force of arms, 
and Ogilvy resolved by force to oust him 
from it. Before the commencement of the 
battle an 13 Jan. 1446-6, the old Earl of 
Crawford, who suddenly appeared between 
the opposing forces as mediator, was acci- 
dentally shot by one of tho Ogilvys. The 
incident led to on immediate and furious 
conflict, in which the Ogilvys wore defeated. 
Ogilvy himself, who was severely wounded, 
was taken prisoner and carried to tho castle 
of Finliaven, whore, it is said, he was 
smothered with a down pillow by the 
widowed Countess of Crawford. By his wife 
Janet, daughter and heiress of William 
Towers, he had a son, John Ogilvy, third 
baton of Invorquhority. 

[Beg. Mag. Sig. Scot.; Exchequer Bolls of 
Scotl. , Auchinleck Chron.; Douglas's Baronage.] 

T. F. H. 

OGILVY, Sib ALEXANDER (d. 
1737), of Forglon, Scottish judge, under the 
title Lord Eorglen, was the second son of 
George Ogilvy, second Lord Banff, and Agnes 
Falconer, only daughter of Alexander, first 
Lord Ualkerston. On 28 March 1685 he 
was sued by Sir Alexander Forbes of Tol- 
juhoun for the value of a silver cup, which 
it was alleged he had taken out of the house 
of Forbes ; but on 23 April he pursued Forbes 
for defamation in making him the thief aud 
resetter (receiver) of the cup, the result being 
that the council lined Forbes in twenty thou- 
sand merits, the one half to the king’s cashier, 
and the other half to tho party aggrieved. 


The king’s half of the fine was subsequently 
remitted, hut the council compelled Forbes 
to pay Ogilvy’s half (Lujuee of Fotjn- 
tainhall, Decisions , i. 859, 362, 421, 427, 
442). 

Ogilvy was created a baronet 20 Juno 
1701, and sat in the Scots parliament as 
member for the burgh of Banff m 1701-2 and 
1702-7. In June 1703 he and Lord Bel- 
haven were ordered into custody for havina 
quarrelled in the parliament house in the 
presence of the lord high commissioner end 
come to blows. On the SOtli of the mrnth 
it was moved that, as they had acknowledged 
their offence, they should he set at libeiu ; 
but tho lord high commissioner would hut 
consent until his majesty’s pleasure was 
known. Ultimately, Lord Bolliaven, for 
striking Ogilvy, was ordered to pay a fine 
of 5,0007, aud to ask pardon on his knees at 
the bar of the lord high commissioner ; hut his 
grace was pleased to dispense with tho kneel- 
ing (ef. Nahoibsus Ltjttbdll, Short Rela- 
tion i, v. 314, 315, 332). On 26 March 1706 
Ogilvy was appointed a lord of session, and 
he took his seat on 23 July following, with 
the title Lord Forglen. Ho was also named 
one of the commissioners for the union 
with England, which he -warmly supported 
in parliament. lie died 3 March 1727. By 
liis first wife, Mary, eldest daughter of Sir 
John Allavdice of Allaidice, Kincardine- 
shire, he had four sons, of whom the second, 
Alexander, succeeded him, and the others 
died without issue. By his second wife, 
Mary, daughter of David Leslie, first Lord 
Newark, and relict of Sir Francis Kinloch of 
Gilmerton, he left no issue. 

[Ltiudor of I’omitnmli.Ul'a Decisions ; Foster's 
Members of the Scottish Parliament ; Brunton 
and Haig’s Senators of the College of Justice; 
Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), i. I93-4J 

T. F. K. 

OGILVY, DAVID, Lobd Ogilvx and 
titular Eaee of Aiblib (1725-1808), eldest 
son of John, fourth earl of Airlie, by Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter and heiress of David 
Ogilvy of Oluny, Aberdeenshire, was bom in 
February 1726. He was educated at the 
university of Aberdeen, and afterwards at 
Edinburgh ; in the latter city, according to 
one authority, malting 1 greater progress in 
what is called genteel accomplishments, suoli 
as fencing, dancing, music, &c., than in the 
more abstracted sciences’ ( [The Female Re- 
bels, p. 42). Before his marriage he also ac- 
quired a reputation for gallantry. 

Ogilvy joined the Chevalier at Edinburgh 
on 3 Oct. 1746, bringing with him over six 
hundred men from Angus, of whom a large 
number weie his dependents. He was 
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chosen 0110 of the Chevalier's council (Che- 
valier Johnstone, Memoirs, 3rd edit, p. 
166), and marched south with him into Eng- 
land. On the retreat northwards from Derby 
he held the command of the cavalry. Lady 
Ogilvy, who with difficulty had been per- 
suaded to remuin in Scotland during his ab- 
sence, joined the rebels near Glasgow, and 
henceforth shared the hardships ana most of 
the dangers of the camp. At the battle of 
Falkirk she remained with the reserve, and 
would not be persuaded to go to Callondar 
House. Ogilvy ’s regiment formed there part 
of the second line, and, wit h that of the Atlioll 
men, was the only portion of the second line 
which come into action before the enemy 
broke and fled (‘ Young Pretender’s Opera- 
tions ’ in LoOkiiabt’s Memoirs, ii. 469). O 11 
account of the suddenness of the march 
northwards from Stirling, Lady Ogilvy was 
nearly taken prisoner, and lost some of her 
luggage (ib. p. 474). At Montrose some of 
Lord Ogilvyn men were driven out of the 
town by the sloop-of-war Hazard, sent thither 
to prevent supplies coming from Franca (ib. 
p. 476). Ogilvy’s rogimont fought in the 
second line at Oullodon. Aft or the battle 
ho lay for some time concealed at Oort achy, 
hut ultimately got on board a vessel riding 
off the lights of Tay, and reached Norway in 
safety (Oiibvalier Johnstone, Memoirs, p. 
378). At Bergen ho was, by order of the 
governor, confined a prisoner in the castlo 
on 13 May 1746, but succeeded in escaping 
to Sweden, whence lie made liiB way south 
to Franco. Lady Ogilvy was not at Oullo- 
den, but remained at Inverness, where, on 
account of her activity in the rebellion, sho 
was soized by order of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, and sont in June a prisoner to Edin- 
burgh. In Novembor following she suc- 
ceeded in making her escape, and joined her 
husband in France, wliero she died in 3 767, 
at tbo age of thirty-three. Lord Ogilvy 
obtained from the French king a rogimont 
of foot, called Ogilvy’s regiment, and ulti- 
mately he rose to the rank of lieutenant- 
general. For his share in the rebellion he 
was forfeited by parliament, hut, having pro- 
cured a free pardon under the great seal, in 
1778 he returned home ; and in 1783 he ob- 
tained an act of parliament for removing 
‘certain disabilities and incapacities occa- 
sioned by his attainder.' IIo was in receipt 
from the French king of a pension, which 
Napoleon Bonaparte, when he became head 
of the French government, offered to con- 
tinue, but ho dacliuud it. lie died at Gor- 
laohy 8 March 1803. 1 Ho was,’ says Dou- 
glas, ‘a nobleman of the old school, kind 
and indulgent to his monials and dependents, 


of the most correct manners, full 0 f courtesv 
integrity, and honour.’ By his first wife 
(who accompanied him during the Scottish 
campaign), Margaret, daughter of Sir James 
Johnstone, bart., M.P., of Westerhall, Lan 
arkshive, and niece of Patrick Murray lord 
Elibank, he liad a son David, titular earl 
of Aivlie, and two daughters. By his second 
wife, Anne, third daughter of James Stewart 
of Blairhill, Perthshire, he left no issue On 
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■ Airlie before the 
House of Lords, hut failed to elicit from 
them any decision, Walter’s son David was, 
however, continued in the title by act of par- 
liament on 26 May 1826. 

[Ohovalior Johiistono’sMomoira; Young Pre- 
tondor’s Operations in Lockhart's Memoirs- 
IIiHtorluH of the Hobollion by Home and Cham- 
bers; Tho Fomalo Kobelu, being eome Remark- 
able Incident* of the Lives, Character, and Fami- 
lies of the Titular Duke and Dutchess of Perth 
tho Lord and Lady Ogilvio, and Miss Florence 
MUonald, Edinburgh, 1747; Douglas’s Scottish 
Peerage (Wood), i. 36-6.] T. F, H. 


OGILVY, Sib GEORGE, of Dunlugas, 
Banffshire, first Loire Banff (d. 1663), was 
eldest son of Sir Walter Ogilvy of Banff and 
Dunlugas, by Helen, daughter of Walter 
Urqulmrt of Oromorty. He had charters to 
himself and Margaret Irving, his wife, of the 
barony of DunlugaB, 9 March 1610-11, and 
another of the barony ol'Iuschedour, 14Feb. 
1627-8. On 80 July 1627 he was created a 
btironol of Nova Scotia. 

In hi ichaolmoa 1628 Ogilvy slew his cousin 
James Ogilvy, but on malting ‘ussythment’ 
for tho slaughter ho was not further pro- 
ocodod ugaiiiBl (Spalding, Memorials, i.a). 
In January 3080 ho assisted Gordon of 
Rotkierany against James Crichton of Fren- 
draughl., wkon Gordon was siain (Goiidoh, 
Earldom of Sutherland, pp. 416-17), and 
after Crichton was forced, through the at- 
t aclis of the Gordons, to go south to Edin- 
burgh, Ogilvy in 1684 had his two sopb quietly 
convoyed to him (Spalding, i. 60). 

Ogilvy from the beginning supported 
Charles I in liis contests with the cove- 
nantcra (Gordon, Scots Affairs, i. 61). In 
February 3 639 lie gave information to the 
Marquis of Uuntly of a proposed rendezvous 
of mo covenantors at Turriff, and, it was 
said, stronglyadvised nuntly to attack them 
there, but Iluntly contented himself with 
displaying li is forcos (ib. pp. 210-16; Spald- 
ing, i, 136-7). When Uuntly came to terms 
with Montroso, and many of the northern 
lords on this account came in and signed the 
ooveuoni, Ogilvy ‘ stoutly stood out the 
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king’s man’ (ib. i. 163), and lie also pre- 
vailed upon the Viscount Aboyne not to 
join his father in the south ( ib . p. 173). 
bhortly afterwards, along with Aboyne, he 
took measures for his defence, and after 
Abojne broke up his forces he still con- 
tinued in arms (ib. pp. 181, 182). Learning 
in May of a projected rendezvous of cove- 
nanters at Tunifi', he proposed that an attack 
should be made on them, and, with Sir John 
Gordon of Iladdo, he was appointed joint 
general of the forces, ‘ both of them of known 
courage, but Banff [Ogilvy] the wittier of 
the two, and Haddo supposed to be pliable 
to Banff's council and advice’ (Gordon, 
Scots Affairs, ii, 266). Early in the morn- 
ing of 13 May the covenanters were surprised 
in their beds, and completely defeated (ib. 
p. 267 ; Spalding, i. 186), the incident being 
blown locally as the ‘ Trot of Turriff.’ On 
the 16th Ogilvy and other barons entered 
New Aberdeon with eight hundred horse, 
and took possession of the town, the cove- 
nanters taking to flight (Spaldins, i. 186-7). 
On the 22nd the barons left the town, and 
marched towards Strathbogie, 011 arriving at 
which they learned of the proposed expedi- 
tion of the northern covenanters to join 
Montrose at Aberdeen. Thereupon they re- 
solved to bar their way, and, crossing the 
Spey under the leadership of Ogilvy, drew 
up on elevated ground within two miles of 
Elgin. This led to a parley, and both parties 
came to an agreement to lay down their aims 
(ib. i. 194; Gobdon, Scots Affairs, ii. 268). On 
80 May Ogilvy and others took ship at Mac- 
duff, with the intention of proceeding south 
to the king (Spalding, i. 108) ; but meeting 
a ship in which were Aboyne and other 
royalists returning to the north, they were 
persuaded to change their purpose. They 
landed on 6 June — Ogilvy being then pro- 
strated by fever — at Aberdeen, where Aboyne 
proclaimed bis lieutenancy in the north (ib. 
op. 204-6). Montrose having left Aberdeen 
for the south, the northern royalists had an 
opportunity of retaliation, and Ogilvy joined 
Aboyne and others in spoiling the Earl 
MansehaTs lands (Gordon, Scots Affairs, ii. 
279). About September Ogilvy went south 
to the king (Spalding, i, 281), and during 
kis absence bis palace at Banff and his 
country house at Inschedour were spoiled by 
the covenanters under General Monro (Gor- 
don, lii, 263-8 ; Badpodb, Annals, ii. 382). 
As part reparation, the king in 1641 pre- 
sented to him six thousand merks Scots in 
gold. lie was also by patent, dated at Not- 
tingham 81 Aug, 1642, created a peer of 
Scotland ns Lord Banff. Banff was one of 
those who in 1634, 'barefaced and in plain 
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English,’ accused the Duko of Hamilton of 
treason ^Clarendon, Hist, of the liebellioti, 
vh, 369). His subsequent life was unevent- 
ful, and he died on 11 Aug. 1U63. By his 
first wife, Margaret, daughter of Alexander 
Irvine of Brum, Aberdeenshire, ho had a 
daughter Helen, married to James Ogilvy, 
second earl of Airlie [q. v.] ; and by his second 
wife, Mary Sutherland of Duffus, Elgin, he 
had a son George, second lord Banff) and two 
daughters. 

[Authorities mentioned in the text; Douglas's 
Scottish Peerage (Wood), i. 192.] T. F, H. 

OGILVY, Sir GEOEGE, of Burras 
(fl. 1634-1679), defender of Dunottar, was 
descended from the Ogilvys of Balnagarno, 
Forfarshire, and was the son of William 
Ogilvy of Lumgair, Kincardineshire, by 
Katherine, niece of Strahan of Thornton. In 
1634 he married Elizabeth, daughter of the 
non. Sir John Douglas of Barras, Forfar- 
shire, fourth son of William, earl of Angus, 
and purchased Barras from his father-in-law. 
Having in early life served in the German 
wars, he was in 1661 appointed hy the Earl 
Marischal, with the title of houtenant- 
I governor, to hold the earl’s castle of Dunottar 
I against tike forces of Cromwell. Special im- 
| portance attached to the trust committed to 
him from, the fact that the regalia of Scot- 
land had been placed in the castle, hut for 
the supply of armaments and provisions he 
was almost wholly dependent on his own 
exertions. On 81 Aug. 1661 the committee 
of estates addressed an order to the Earl of 
Baloarres authorising him to receive the 
regalia from Ogilvy, whom they directed to 
deliver them up to Balcarres ; but Ogilvy 
declined to do so on the pound that Bal- 
carres was not properly authorised to relieve 
him of the responsibility which had been 
imposed on bim by parliament. He, how- 
ever, declared his readiness to deliver them 
up if relieved of responsibility, or his readi- 
ness to defend his oWge to the last if pro- 
perly supplied with men, provisions, and 
ammunition. The castle was summoned by 
Cromwell’s troops to surrender on 8 and 
22 Nov., but Ogilvy expressed his determina- 
tion to hold out. While the castle was 
closely besieged, the regalia were, at the in- 
stance of tie Countess Dowager Marisobal, 
delivered hy Lady Ogilvy to Mrs. Grainger, 
the wife of the minister of Kinneft) who con- 
cealed them about her person, and, passing 
the lineB of the besiegers without suspicion, 
took them to the church of Tfinnoff, where 
they were placed below the floor. Al- 
though Ogilvy had received a warrant from 
the Earl Marieohal empowering him to do- 
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liver up llio castle to Major-general Deane, OGILVY or O GIL VIE, JAMES fifth or 

lie maintained a firm attitude until he ob- sixth Baron Oqilvy or Aiklie (d. lSOo'f 
tuned terms as favourable as it was possible was the son of James, fourth or fifth lord 
to grant, On 1 Feb. 1053 he sent a lotlor Ogilvy, by Catherine, daughter of Sir John 
to the king asking for speody supplies of Campbell of Oalder, knight. lie succeeded 
ammunition and provisions (Cal, Clarendon his father some time before 17 Dec. 1647 and 
State Papers, ii. 18). These were not, granted he was a lord of the articles for the parlia- 
liim, hut on 13 April tho king sent him a ment of 1650. On 10 March 1650- fj() he 
message approving of his fidelity, urging him obtained from Donald, abbot of Ooupar- 
to hold out till winter, and permitting him Angus, a charter of the lands of Meikle and 
either to ship the regalia in a vessel sent to Little Fort liar in the barony of Glcnisk. 
transfer them to Holland, or to retain them With tho lords of the congregation he was 
should he think the removal would dis- pretont at the seizure of St. Johnatona’s 
hearten the garrison (ib.v. 129). Tho castle (Perth) in June 1650 (Cal. State Papers 
was surrendered on 20 May. The conditions For. filer. 1558-9, entries 880, 908). Ha 
were that the garrison should march out was one of those who, at the camp of Leith 
with the usual honours, and be permitted to on 10 May 1660, ratified the treaty ofBer- 
pass to their homes unmolested. Tho favour- wiolt with the English (Knox, Works, u. 
able terms were granted in the liopo of ol)- 53), and on 27 April he signed a band to 
tabling possession of the regalia; but as defend ‘tbe liberty of the Evangel’ hi,, p, 
Ogilvy failed to deliver them up, ho and 03). On 27 June 1562 he rvi's attacked in 
Lady Ogilvy were detained prisoners in a tho streots of Edinburgh, and his right am 
room of tho castle until 10 Jan, 1653, only was mutilated, by Sir John Gordon, eon of 
obtaining thoir liberty when all hope of re- George, fourth earl of Huntly [see under 
covering the regalia was dissipated by a false Q okdon, Quotum, fourth Eabx, or IItotly], 
but circumstantial report that thoy had been The dispute had reference to the lands of a 
carried abroad. Ogilvy was also required to rolal ive (ill. p. 46 ; Keith, Hint, of Scotland, 
find caution in 3,0001. sterling. Tho regalia ii. 1 50 j Jley. P. C. Scotl. i. 218). Sir John, 
remained in ooncealment at Kinnoflf till the who was one of tho lovers of Mary Stuart, 
Restoration, when they were delivered up was subsequently oxocutcd at Aberdeen for 
by Ogilvy to Charles II. For his servicos in breaking his ward and engaging in rebellion, 
connection with their preservation, Ogilvy Ogilvy joined tho quoou in the round- 
was by lotlois patont, fi March 1000, created about raid against Moray after her marriage 
a baronet of Nova Scotia, and, 3 March 1G00 to Darnloy (ib. i. 379). lie was one of those 
received a new chart or of tho lauds of Barras, who subscribed tho band for Bothwell’e mor- 
wliich was ratified by parliament on 17 Aug. rinftoto Mary in Ainslio’s tavern on 20 April 
1679. There is no record of the date of his 1 5(17. After Mary’s oscape from Lochleven, 
death. He was buried at Kinnoll', where ho signed tho band for her at Hamilton on 
there is a monument to him and his wife. 8 May 1508, but, having gone north to muster 
lie had a son, Sir William Ogilvy, who, in his forcos, arrived too late to be of service to 
1701, published a pamphlet setting forth the hor at Langsido (Knirn, History, ii. 818). 
special services of his father os preserver of Subsequently he look up arms under tis 
the regalia, in contrast to those rendered by Duke of Hamilton (Himuras, Memoirs, p. 
the Earl Marisclial, the title being 1 A True 114), and on this account was, on 2 March 
Account of the Preservation of the Regalia 1608-9, declared a rebel (Peg. P. C. Scotl. i. 
of Scotland.’ The pamphlet, which was re- 040), hut on 16 April signed a ‘band to the 
printed in the 'Somers Tracts,' gave rise, king’ (ib. p. 654). At the parliament held 
at the instance of the Earl of Kintoro, to an at Perth on 81 July 1669, lie voted for the 
action before the privy oouucil, which, on queen’s divorce from Bothwell (ib. ii. 8). He 
8 July 1702, passed an act for burning (he attended the convention at Edinburgh after 
book at the cross of Edinburgh, and fined tho murder of the rogent Moray in 1570 
Ogilvy’s son David, one of the defenders, in (JIuruiuh, p, 1S3 ; Cauiuewood, ii, 644). hi 
1,2001, Scots. The male line failed in the April he, with othor lords, signed a letter to 
person of Sir George Ogilvy, tho elevonlh Quoon Elizabeth, asking her 'to enter in 
baronet, who died in 1887. such eonditions with tho Queen’s Highness 

[Papers relating to tho Preservation of tbo hi Scotland as may bo honourable lor all 
Regalia of Scotland (Bannatyno Club) ; White- partias' (Ciwoimoov, a, 649). In August 
locke's Memorials ; Cal. Clarendon Stale Papers ; iollowing Morion made an attempt tosurpnse 
Jorvist's Epitaphs and Inscriptions in llioNorth- him and Sir J am os Balfour at Brechin, which, 
oiibt of Scotland ; Douglas’s Scottish Borwingo; they were holding on behalf of the queen, but 
Nisbet’s Heraldry, ii. 280-6.] T, P. IX. they made their osoapo (ib. iii. 7-8 ; IIubehs, 
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p. 130). Subsequently he went abroad, and, at 
the instance of Mary queen of Scots, he was 
in August 1571 sent with letters specially 
directed to Mar and Morton to induce them 
to recognise her (Labanoef, Lettres &e 
Marie Stuart, iii. 356). On IS Jan. 1676 
Mary, in a letter to the Archbishop of Glas- 
gow, sent assurances of her good will to 
Lord Ogilvy (ib. iy. 239), but some time after 
this he appears to have written to Mary com- 
plaining of the want of appreciation of his 
services (Mary to the Archbishop of Glasgow, 
26 Feb. 1576, ib. p. 293). Some time before 
this he was placed in ward, and on 1 May 
1676 he gave surety that, on his release from 
the palace of Linlithgow, he would within 
forty-eight hours enter his person in ward 
within the city of Glasgow (It eg. P. 0. Scotl. 
ii. 527). in November 1677 he was, though 
still in ward, employed on behalf of Mary 
to open up communications with Morton 
(Lahanoit, iv. 400). After Morton’s re- 
signation of his regency in 1678, he was, on 
13 March, discharged of his ward (Reg. 
P. C. Scotl. ii. 677), and on the 24th he was 
chosen a member of the new privy council 
(ib. p. 678). He was one of the ‘eight 
notable men’ nominated by the king on 
8 Sept, for the reconciliation of the nobility 
(S. iii. 26-0; Morsm, Memoirs, p. 15). 
Having on 8 April been named by the as- 
sembly of the Kirlc aa one of the peisons 
< suspected of papistrie,’ a minister was ap- 
pointed to confer with him and report (Cal- 
dbbwood, iii. 401), and ultimately, on 28 Jan. 
1680-1, he subscribed the confession of faith 
(ib. p, 601). He was employed by the agents 
of Mary to be an intermediaiy with the King 
of Scots in persuading him to co-operate 
with the proposed Spanish invasion in 1680 
(Labanofp, v. 173) ; and was subsequently 
empowered to induce him to consent to go 
to Spain (ib. pp. 214-16). He was involved 
in the plot for the fall of Morton, and was 
one of the assize who convicted him of treason 
in June 1681 (Caidukwood, iii, 657 ; Moxsin, 
p. 32). He afterwards shared in the re- 
wards that followed on the establishment of 
the new r&gimc, obtaining a charter of the 
office of bailie or the monastery of Arbroath, 
and also charters to himself and J ean Forbes, 
his wife, and James, their son, of the castle 
of the monastery on 81 Oct. 1682 (Reg. Mag. 
Sig. Scot. 1680-93, entry 468), and of the 
lauds of Schangy, 18 Feb. 1582-3 (ib. p. 616). 
He attended the convention of estates on 
7 Deo. 1683, which declared the raid of 
Euthven to bo a crime of 16se-majest6 (Oal- 
nnnwoon, viii. 21; Reg. P. C.Sootl. iii, 614). 
At the coronation of the queen, 10 May 
1600, Ogilvy followed in the procession be- 


hind the king (Oaiderwood, v. 06), and in 
] 606 he was sent to Denmark to assist at 
the coronation of Christian IV (Camer- 
woon, v. 437 ; Reg. P. C. Scotl. v. 318). On 
0 Feb. 1598-9 he was ordered to submit to 
the king and council a feud between him 
and the Earl of Atholl (ib. v. 528), and on 
10 April the master of Ogilvy appeared for 
his father and himself, when Atholl, having 
failed to appear, was ordered into waid in 
the castle of Dumbarton under pain of trea- 
son (ib. p. 652). On 7 March 1600 Ogilvy 
was ordered, under pain of rebellion, to re- 
main in ward within his place of Arbroath 
(ib. vi. 01). This order was given owing to 
a feud between the Ogilvys and Lindsays, 
with whom William Stewart, brother of the 
Earl of Atholl, was associated. On 23 March 
Ogilvy appeared and protested that, although 
he had subscribed on assurance to Alexander 
Lindsay, lord Spynie, he ought not to be 
held answerable for those of his kin who had 
subscribed assurances for themselves, and his 
protest was admitted (ib. p. 96). On 2 March 
1002 charge was given by the council for 
the renewal of the assurances between the 
Ogilvys and Lindsays (ib. p. 492). Ogilvy 
died m 1605. On 24 Feb. 1606-7 the king, 
in a letter on ecclesiastical matters to the 
council, ordered that trial be taken of the 
‘heinous offences ’ committed at his burial, 
' wherein there was some superstitious cere- 
monies and rites used, as if the profession 
of Papistrie had been specially licensed and 
tolerated ’ (Reg. P. O. Scotl. vii. 299). 

By his wife Jean, eldest daughter of Wil- 
liam, seventh Lord Forbes, Lord Ogilvy had 
six sons and a daughter. Among the sons 
were James, seventh lord, whose son James, 
first earl of Airlie, is separately noticed; Sir 
J ohn, to whomhis father, onl3 March 1663-4, 
granted a charter of the lands of Kinloch ; 
David, who had a charter of the lands or 
Lawton. The daughter, Margaret, was mar- 
ried to George Keith, fifth earl MarischaL 

[The authorities mentioned in the text.] 

T F.B. 

OGILVT, JAMES, first Earioe Airlie 
(1693 P-1666), son of _ James, seventh lord 
Ogilvy, by his first wife, Lady Jean Buth- 
ven, daughter of William, first eail ofGowrie, 
was born probably about 1693. His grand- 
father was James, sixth, lord Ogilvy of Airlie 

S [. v.] He succeeded his father as eighth Lord 
gilyy about 1618. For his attachment to the 
roy alrnt cause duringthe struggle between the 
court and the presbyterians, Charles I created 
him earl of Airlie by patent dated at York 
2 April 1639. During the Scottish war he 
suffered severely, his estates being wasted and 
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all Lis Louses razed to the ground, so that, 
lemarks a letter-writer of tun poriod , 1 they 
liavo not left him in all his lands a cook to 
crow day’ (Cal. State Papers, Dora. 1 0-10-1, 
p. 63). lie went to court in April 1040 to 
avoid taking the covenant, but, returning to 
Scotland, was present in the covenanting 
parliament of 1643. In the following year 
he and his three sons joined Montrose ; they 
were consequently forfeited by parliament 
on 11 Feb. 1646, exemptod from pardon in 
the traaty of Westminster, and excommuni- 
cated by the kirk on 27 July 1047. Bat 
having obtained on 28 July 1046 an assur- 
ance and remission from Major-general Mid- 
dloton [see Middleton, John, first Eaw. oip 
Middleton], who was authorised to pacify 
the north of Scotland in this way, parliament 
was obliged, though unwillingly, to rescind 
his forfeiture on 17 March 1047. Ho did 
not afterwards take any active part in public 
affairs, and died in 1 600 (Acts of the Par- 
liaments of Scotland, viii. p. 227). 

lie married about 1614 Lady Isabel 
Hamilton, socond daughter of Tlionms, first 
earl of Haddington, by whom he had throe 
sons and two daughters, The sons were; 
James, second earl [q. v.], and Sir Thomas 
and Sir David Ogilvy. Ono daughter, Isabel, 
cleverly enabled lior brother James to escape 
from the castlo of St. Andrews on the ove 
of his intended execution; she died un- 
married. Her sister, Elizabeth, married in 
1642 Sir John (Jarnegio of Balnamoon, For- 
forehire ( Fiuann, Paris of Southcsk, p. 481). 

[Qal. State Papers, Dom. 1030-1641, passim; 
Acta of tho Parliaments of Scotland, 1826-1830, 
passim; Balfour's AnnnlB, iii. 288; Douglas’s 
Poorage, od Wood, i. 32, 38 ; Gardiner's Common- 
wealth, i. 373.] II. P. 

OGILVY, JAMES, socond Earn, oir 
Aiblid (1616 P-1704 P), tho oldest son of 
Juntos, first carl [q. v.], was probably born 
about 1616. Sharing ardently the royalist 
sympathies of his lather, he, while Lord 
Ogilvy, took a vary aclivepart on behalf of 
Charles I during the Scottish wars, In 1640 
ho hold Airlio Oastle against Montrose, then 
a covenanter; but, being obliged to surrender, 
ho was permitted, with his wife, to escape, 
an incident for which Montrose was sharply 
challenged by the tables (Cal. State Pipers, 
Dom. 1610, p. 68). Refusing to obey the 01 'dor 
of the Scottish parliament to appear bofore 
thorn and givo caution for keeping tho poaoo, 
Ogilvy was doolarod a rebel, end was specially 
exempted from pardon. In Febru aryl643ho 
accompanied Montrose to Charles I’s court, 
to concort measures for waging war against 
the Scottish covenanters (Acts of the Parlia- 
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meats of Scotland, vol. vi. pt. i. ™ U 

126, 209, 216, 279). On & Jul^ „ 

was charged with high treason in Ms absence 
but continued a close companion of Montrose 
acting as one of his aides-de-camp, I n ^ ’ 
gust 1644 ha was sent with despatches to the 
king, and loll into the hands of the byi;-,], 
parliamentary troops near Preston in Lanca 
shire (Rusuwobih, v. 746). He was taken 
prisoner to Edinburgh, and remained incar- 
cerated in tho Tolboolh there for more than 
a year, undergoing frequont examination, but 
constantly doolming to acknowledge the au- 
thority of the covenantors. He wasfrequently 
visited by his mother, sister, and wife, who in 
August 1644 petitioned for liis removal from 
the then plague-infected town, and obtained 
an order lor liis removal to the Bass Rook, 

Bofore, howovor, Hub change could ha 
effected, Montrose had inflicted a severe de- 
feat on the covenanters at Kilsyth (16 Aug. 
1646), which practically placed the country 
ot his disposal, and he sent orders to Edin- 
burgh for tho release of Lord Ogilvy and 
other prisonors, which were at once obeyed. 
Rejoining Montrose, Ogilvy resumed active 
service, and waB present at the battle of 
Philiphaugli (13 Hopl. 1646), where, the 
royalist army boing routed, he was again 
captured, and, aftur confinement in several 
prisons, was on 10 Jan. 1646 tried at St. 
Andrews and condomnod to death. The 
day appointed for liis decapitation was the 
20tli ol' that month ; but on the preceding 
uvo life eldor sister changed clothes with him 
in liis prison in tlio castle of Si. Andrews, 
and he osoapod. A thousand pounds sterling 
was offered for liis oapturo doad or alive, but 
tlio l'oward was ineffectual ; and in the follow- 
ing J illy lie secured a pardon from Middleton, 
which tho parliament wore obliged to con- 
firm. Ho also gavo satisfaction to the kirk, 
and was released from exoommunioation. In 
May 1649 ho look part in Pluscarden’s rising 
in tlio north. 

Upon tlio coronation of Charles n at 
Scone in 1669 Ogilvy took service in the 
Scottish army, and was captured by Crom- 
well’s troopers near Alythin Forfarslm'e,with 
the committoo of ostntes, on 28 Aug. 1661. 
Ilo was then sent prisoner from Dundee to 
Tynemouth Castlo, and thence to the Tower 
of London (Baljtohh, Annals, iv. 1, 128, 
210, 814). A year later ho was liberated on 
condition that ho would not loave London 
without permission ; but, on a general order, 
he was soon recommitted to the Tower. In 
ono of his petitions to Cromwell he states 
lhat lie was seized by a party of horse, undor 
General Monclt, whilo poacoably residing at 
his mansion-houso in Scotland, and protests 
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that he had never taken an active part against 
the Commonwealth {Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1636, p. 60). He remained a prisoner till 
January 1657, with the exception of three 
months’ leave, granted in July 1655, for the 
purpose of visitingScotland. He was released 
in 1657 on finding security in 20,0001. 

After the restoration he endeavoured to 
redeem his losses by obtaining grants from 
Charles II, but without much result. He 
succeeded as second Earl of Airlie on the 
death of his father in 1666, and is frequently 
mentioned in the parliamentary proceedings 
of the reigns of Charles H and James II. 
At the revolution he declared for the prince 
of Orange, but for not attending the meet- 
ings of parliament be was in 1689, and again 
in 1693, fined 1,2001. Scots, which, however, 
were remitted, and his attendance excused, 
on account of his old age and infirmities. A 
like dispensation was granted to him in No- 
vember 1700. He probably died in 1704, as 
on SI July of that year his son David was 
served as bis heir (Lindsay, Retours to Chan- 
cery, sub anno). 

Mark Napier says that in his youth Lord 
Ogilvy courted Magdalene Carnegie, the 
youngest daughter of David, lord Oarnegie, 
and afterwards wife of Montrose ; and taut 
he was on his way to propose to her when, 
in fording a river, he was thrown fi'om his 
horse; regarding the ducking as am unfa- 
vourable omen, he proceeded no further on 
that errand ( Memoirs of Montrose, i. 66). 
He was, however, twice married : first to 
Helen Ogilvy, daughter of George, first 
lord Banff:, by whom he had one son — David, 
whosucceededhim — andfour daughters ; and, 
secondly, to Mary, daughter of Sir James 
Grant of Grant, the widow of Lewis, third 
marquis of Huntly, but by her he hod no 
issue (Fra sim, The Chiefs of Grant, i. 2S9). 

[Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, 1641- 
1700, passim ; Oal, State Papers, Dom. 1630— 
1663, passim ; Napier’s Memoirs of Montrose, 
ii. 376-640 ; Balfour's Annals, iii. 262-430, iv. 
128, 314 ; Douglas's Peerage, ed. Wood, i. 33, 
34.] H. P. 

OGILVY, JAMES, fourth Eahl of Fetd- 
later and first Earl of Seafield (1664— 
1780), lord chancellor of Scotland, second son 
of James, third earl of Findlaler, by Lady 
Anne Montgomery, relict of Robert Seton, 
son of Sir George Seton of Hailes, Midlo- 
thian, was bom in 1004. He was educated for 
the law, and was called to the bar on 18 Jan. 
1685. He sat in the Scots parliament as 
member for Banffshire in 1681-2, and from 
1089 to 1895. At the Convention parliament 
of 1689 he made a speech in favour of King 
James, and he was one of the five who dis- 


sented from the motion that the king hadfor- 
feited his right to the crown. Subsequently 
hetookthe oath to William and Mary, and in 
1693 — according to Lockhart, by William 
duke of Hamilton’s means {Papers, i. 62) — 
he was constituted solicitor-general, received 
the honour of knighthood, and was appointed 
sheriff of Banffshire, In J anuary 1695-8 he 
succeeded J ames Johnston [q. v.] as secretary 
of state, and in the following year he, though 
secretary, sat and voted in parliament in ac- 
cordance with the king’s special directions. 
He supported the proceedings in the parlia- 
ment ofil695 against Dalrymple andothere re- 
sponsible for the massacre of Glencoe, but on 
28 July represented to Carstares that he had 
‘ acted amoderntepavtin all this,’ and in regard 
to it expressed his willingness ‘to bB ordered 
by hie majestyasto the method of serving him. 
as is my duty’ (Cabsiabhs, State Papers, p. 
258). On 28 June 1698 he was created Vis- 
count Seafield, and appointed president of 
the parliament which met at Edinburgh on 
16 July. On his arrival in Edinburgh on 
9 July he ‘ met with a very great reception ’ 
{ib. p. 84). According to Murray of Philip- 
liaugh, he presided ‘very extraordinary well, 
both readily, boldly, and impartially ’ {ib. p. 
383), and he did much to assist in currying 
the policy of the king to a successful issue 
{ib. paBsim). From the beginning Seafield 
waa opposed to the formation of the African 
oompany (letter to Carstares, ib. p. 314). 
His known antipathy to the enterprise aroused 
against him much hostile feeling in Scotland, 
and during the rejoicings in Edinburgh, on 
the arrival of news regarding some advantage 
gained by the Soots against the Spaniards of 
Darien, his windows were broken by the mob 
{Marchmont Papers, iii. 210; Ldttbbll, 
Short Relation, iv. 660). Argyll, disgusted 
by Seafleld’s attitude, contemptuously af- 
firmed that there was in him ‘neither honour, 
honesty, friendship, nor courage,’ and said that 
if it were not ' lessening ’ himself to ‘ say it 
to a man who dares not resent it,’ he would 
‘ send him as much signed ’ (Carstares, State 
Papers, p. 494). He was appointed com- 
missioner to the general assembly of the kirk 
which met in 1700, and on 24 .Tune 1701 he 
was created Earl of Seafield, He retained 
his political influence after the accession of 
Queen Anne, and on 12 May 1702 was con- 
tinued secretary of state, along with the Duke 
of Queensberry. The same year he was ap- 
pointed a commissioner to treat for the union, 
and on 1 Nov. he succeeded the Earl of 
Marchmont as lord high chancellor. In 1703 
he was appointed commissioner to the general 
assembly which met on 10 March. Accord- 
ing to Lockhart, he at this time did r assure 
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nil sucli aa he knew of loyal principles, that bo obliged to unsay many things he bad for- 
tlioqueon was resolved to take their cauao by merly advanced, and might perhaps offend 
liana,’ and ‘ with horrid asseverations and tho ministry. On tlio other hand other 
solemn vows protested he would join and people were diverted by seeing his lordahin 
standflrm to the interests of both’ ( Papers , brought, to this dilemma ’ [Papers p.434) 

p. 63), but soon afterwards 'loft his old In moving- for repeal, the grievances on which 

friends and worshipped the rising sun’ (ib. Findlater dwolt, wore that the Scottish nrivy 
p. 98). In 170-1 lie was suporsoded as chan- council was abolished, that the treason laws 
cellor by the hlarqnis of Twueddnlc 1 but on of England were extended to Scotland that 
17 Oct. lie was made joint secrotary of state the Scottish peers were incapacitated 'from 
along with the Earl of lloxhurghe. On iieing poors of Groat Britain, and that the 
9 March 1704-6 ho was again appointed lord Scots had been subjected to tho malt tar 
high chancollor, tho Marquis of Twooddale The motion was lost by the small majority 
having been dismissed, In the same year of four. Shortly afterwards Findlater was 
his lire was for a timo endangered by tho appointed lteopor of tho great seal of Scot- 
mob in Edinburgh, who, after the convict ion land, llo also presided as chancellor in the 
of Captain Green and his crew for tho capture court ol' session, where his accomplishments 
of a vessel belonging to the Darien company as a lawyer and his practical tact were of great 
and tho murdor of its captain and crow, sun- sorvico in the smooth despatch of business, 
pected that the government intended to avoid Although indicating occasionally a certain 
exeouting tho sentence of death. sympathy with tho Jacobites, be kept aloot 

Seafield, in Maroli 1706, was appointed tt from Jacobite intriguos. lie died on 16 Aug. 
commissioner for the union with England, 1 730, at tho age of sixty-six. A portrait of 
and ho was ono of tho most active promoters Seafield, by Knellor, lies been engraved by 
of the measure. According to Lockhnrt, Smith; another, by. Sir JohnB.de Medina, hc- 
‘ when he, as chancellor, signod tho engrossed longs to the (Jolloge of .Surgeons, Edinburgh, 
exemplification of tho Act of Union, lie re- Byhiswil'o Anno, daughterofSir William 
turned it to the clerk, in tho face of parlia- Dunbar of Dura, Banflshire, bart., Eindlatet 
ment, with this despising and contemning had throe sons and two daughters. The sons 
remark, “Now there’s ano end of ane old wore James, lord Doskford, who succeeded as 
sang'” ( Papers , i. 223). IIo was ono of tho fifth earl of Eindlnter and second of Sea- 
sixtoon Scottish representative poors ohosou field, ancl was lather of James, sixth earl of 
at the succeeding election in 1707, and was Findlator fq. v.|; William; and George, who 
re-chosen at each subsequent election up to paused advocate at bbo Scottish bar in 1728, 
1727 inclusive. Ho was also in 1707 chosou and died unmarried in 1732. The daughter-, 
a momber of tho English privy council, and were Elisabeth, married to Charles, sixth earl 
on his rot, urn to Edinburgh lie producod to of Lauderdale ; and Janet, married first to 
the lords of session a new commission ap- Hugh Forbos, oldest son and heir-apparent 
pointing him chancollor of Scotland. Doubts ol' Sir William Forbos of Oraigiovar, bart., 
having, however, arisen as to the validity of and secondly to William Duff of Braco, 
the office aftor the union, ho was insload afterwards Earl of Fife, 
appointed lord cliiof baron in the court of ‘ Seaflold was,’ says Lockhart, ‘finely nc- 
oxchoquer, being admittud on 28 May. Ssu- nomplishod, n learned lawyer, a just judge, 
field received only 1001. as compensation courtoous, and good naturod, but withal so 
money at tho time of the union, but in 1708 hit ircly abandond to servo the court measures, 
bis groat sorvicos in connection with tho be they wlin l they will, that lip seldom or 
passing of the measure wore acknowledged never oousiiltod his own inclinations, but 
by the grant ol' a pension of 3,0001. pur was u blank shoot ol' paper which the court 
annum. On succeeding to his lather, U 10 might fill up with what, they ploas'd. As ho 
third Earl of Findlater, m 1711, ho adopted thus sacrificed his honour and principles, so 
the title of Earl of Findlater aud Seaflold. ho likewise easily deserted his friend when 
Afler the extension of tho malt tax to his interest (which ho was only firm to) did 
Scotland in 1713, Findlator was indurod, at not stand in compel Won. He made » good 
the insluuco of Lockhart, to movo for luuvo ilgnro, and proenoded extremely well in the 
to bring- in a bill for tho repeal ol' tho union. Parliament and Session, where he despatched 
According to Lockhart, lie was ‘both well business to the general salisfaclion of the 
and ill pleased ’ with tho task assigned him Judges’ (Papers, i. 63). This estimate may 
— * well ph-nsud heoauso ho hoped lie might ( bo aecopled so far at least ub it indicates 
thereby 1 olce off part of the odium ho lay . whoroin lay his special strength and weak- 
undori'or being so instrumental in promoting ness, but allowance must be made for the 
tho Union, and ill pleased bocausu ho would strong Jacobite bias of Lockhart. Macky 
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wrote of liim, ‘lie affects plainness and fami- 
liarity in liis conversation, but is not sincere ; 
is very beautiful in bis person, with, a graceful 
behaviour, smiling countenance, and a soft 
tongue’ (. Memoirs of Secret Services, 181-2). 

[Car-tares’s grate Papers ; Lockhart Papers ; 
Marcbmonr, Papers, od. Pose ; Luttrell’s Short 
Relation ; Macky's Memoirs of Secret Services ; 
Burnet's Own Time ; Crawford's Officers of State, 
pp. 246-9 ; Brunton and H.iig'.s Senators of the 
College of Justice, pp. 472-3 ; Douglas’s Scottish 
Peerage (Wood), i. 585-7.] T. P. H. 

OGILVY, JAMES, sixth Eutt op Fixd- 
latek and third Eiitr. op SnannLD (1714 ?- 
1770), eldest son of James, fifth earl of Eind- 
later and second of Seafield, by Lady Eliza- 
beth Hay, second daughter of Thomas, sixth 
earl of Kinnnull, wus horn about 1714. 
While on foreign travel he made the ac- 
quaintance of Horace Walpole, who, in a 
letter to General Conway on 23 April 1740, 
wrote of him, ‘ There are few young people 
have so good an understanding,’ but referred 
to bis ‘ solemn Scotcliery 1 as not a ‘ little 
formidable’ (WALPOLE, Letters, ed. Cun- 
ningham, i. 40). Before succeeding his 
father in 1701 lie was known as Lord Deslc- 
ford. From an early period he took an 
active interest in promoting manufactures 
and agricull urn In the parish of Deskford 
he opened, in 17C2, a large blenchficld, and 
in Cullen lie established a manufacture for 
linen and damask. From 1704 to 1761 ha 
was one of the commissioners of customs for 
Scotland, and in 1765 he was constituted one 
of the lords of police. He was also a trustee 
for the improvement of fisheries and manu- 
factures, and for the management of the 
annexed estates in Scotland. By his example 
and encouragement he did much to promote 
advanced methods of agriculture in Banff- 
shire. He introduced turnip husbandry, and 
granted long leases to his tenants on condi- 
tion that within a certain period they should 
enclose their lands, and adopt certain im- 

S roved methods of cropping, To prevent 
am.ige to young plantations on his estate, 
lie agreed to give certain of Me tenants, on 
the termination of their leases, every third 
tree, or its vulus in money, lie died at 
Cullen House on 8 Nov, 1770. By liis wife, 
Lady Mary, second daught er of John Murray, 
first duke of Atkoll, he had two sous: James, 
seventh earl of Fimllaler and fourth earl of 
Seafield (d, 1811), the last earl of the Ogilvy 
line; and John (d. 1768), 

[Douglas's Scottish Peerage, ed. Wood, i. 588; 
Horace Walpole’e Letters; Now Statistical Ac- 
count of Scotland, xiii. 166, 226, 235. 323; 
Cramond’s AnnalB of Banff (Now Spalding 
Club).] T. V. II. 


Ogilvy 

OGILVY, JOHN (ft. 1692-1601), poli- 
tical adventurer, commonly called Powrie- 
Ogilvy, was descended from Sir Patrick 
Ogilvy, wlio-e son Alexander, in the time of 
the Bruce, obtained the lundB of Ogilvy and 
Easter Powrie. John was served heir of 
his father Gdbert in the lands and barony 
of Easter Powrie on 27 Aug. 1601 (Wahhbn, 
Angus or Forfarshire, Dundee, 1885, v. 28). 
His sister Anne married Sir Thomas Erskine 
of Gogar, who was in 1619 created Earl of 
Kellie. 

Ogilvy came into notice as a young man. 
In 1692 he was selected, apparently by 
James VI, to be the bearer to foreign 
countries of a secret despatch, in which the 
Scottish king discussed the advantages and 
disadvantages of a combined attack with 
Philip II upon England in the summer of 
that year. Ogilvy was, however, prevented 
from going abroad at the time, and the des- 
patch was subsequently found upon George 
Kerr on the discovery of the Spanish blanks 
in December 1593 (Hist. MSS. Comm. Hat- 
field MSS. iv. 214; Scottish Review, July 
1898, art. ‘Spanish Blanks,’ p. 28). 

In the following year Ogilvy, ‘ apparent of 
Pcmry,’ together with John ( >gilvy of Craig 
and Sir Walter Lindsay [q.v.], was proclaimed 
a traitor and 1 trafficking papist’ (Reg, Privy 
Council, v. 172). He is next heard of in 
Flanders in 1696, when, professing to be an 
Accredited agent of James, he catered into 
negotiations with the Scottish or anti- 
Spanish faction among the catholic exiles, 
and at the same time offered his services on 
behalf of King Philip to Stephen d’lbarra, 
the Spanish secretarv-nt-war. From Flanders 
hs went to Rome, and there presented to 
the pope, in the name of James VI, a peti- 
tion to which the king’s seal was attached. 
In this document — ‘ Petitiones qneedam 
Ser ml Regis Scotorum quas a Sanct m “ Patre 
Clemente Papa perimpleri exoptat’ (State 
Papers, Scotl. lviii. 83) — James promisedsub- 
missiou to the churcli of Rome, prayed for 
papal confirmation of his right to the Eng- 
lish throne, and for money in aid of his 
military enterprises, Ogilvy supported the 
petition by a paper of ‘ Considerations ’ drawn 
up by himself to show the good disposition 
ox the king towards catholics (ib. lviii. 84), 
Meanwhile he aroined the suspicions of the 
Duke of Sesa, the Spanish ambassador, with 
whom he intrigued in secret, and bySesa’s 
persuasion he went from Rome into Spain, 
accompanied by Dr, John Cecil, an English 
priest, who was then attached to the Spanish 
faction, and did not believe in the idleged 
catholic proclivities of Janies, or in the 
genuineness of Ogilvy’s credentials. 


i 
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Arriving in Toledo in Mny 151)0, Ogilvy 
exhibited n letter of credit from tho king 
of Scotland, and a memorinl in which 
James proposed an o (Tensive and defensive 
alliance with Spain, and, as security for his 
own fulfilment of the terms of this treaty, 
offered to deliver liis son, Prince Henry, into 
the hands of Philip, Cecil presented a 
counter memorial ; and this, together with 
the disclosure by d’Tbavra of Ogilvy’s double 
dealings in Handers, led to his imprisonment 
in Barcelona ponding the continuation of liis 
commission by the king of Scotland. This 
confirmation does not appear to have been 
sent, while James denied to Queen Elisabeth 
that be had givon Ogilvy any such commis- 
sion. Ogilvy was still in prison in August 
1698, when Ersltine, his brotlior-iii-law, 
arrived in Spain to intorcodo for him. Ho 
was back in Scotland in December 1600, 
and, under the alias of John Gibson, was in 
the pay of tlie English secretary, Sir Robert 
(Jecil. He was shortly afterwards in ous- 
tody at Edinburgh, and in danger of liis life 
ns a traitor; hut in March ho affected liis 
escape, and, after writing lo .Tamos a letter 
in which ho deniod having ever mndo use 
of tho king's commission in either Handers, 
Italy, or Spain, he Bsoms to have slipped 
abroad, and 1 h heard of no more. 

[Sutmnnry of tho Memorials that John Ogilvy, 
Scottish baron, sont by Llio king of .Scotland, 
gave to his eatholio majesty, in favour of a 
Longue between tho two kings ; and what John 
Ceoill, priest, an Englishman, on the part of tho 
Earls and other Ontholia lords of Scotland, sot 
forth lo the contrary, in the city of Toledo, in tho 
months of May and Juno 109(1 ; printed, among 
■Documents illustrating (Jntholio Policy (in tho 
Miscollnuy, vol. xv. of the Publications of tho 
Scottish Ilislory Society), by T. It, Law ; Bibl. 
Birch, Bril,. Mus. Addil. MS. 11 20 ; State Pupurs, 
Seotl. lix. 0 ; Gal. State Pnpora, Scot!, ii. 001, 
791-6, 790.J T. 0. L, 

OGILVY or OGILVIE, Sir PATRICK, 
seventh Baron op Boynii (Jl- 1707), was 
tho son of Sir Walter, sixth baron of Boyne, 
and succeeded liis fallior in 106(1. On 14 ( let. 
L081 liowasnamed an ordinary lord of session, 
with tho title ofLord Boyne, audat the same 
time receivod the honour of knighthood, Tn 
January 1686 lie received a pension from the 
king. On 11 Mny of the same your ho was 
insulted in the High Street of Edinburgh as 
lie was returning from court by Campbell of 
Colder, who spat in liis faoo, calling him. 
rascal and villain. The oourt of sossion 
committed Campbell to prison in the Tol- 
booth, and laid the mottcT before the king 1 , 
who directed that Campbell should ask his 
majesty’s pardon nud theirs, and particularly 


Lord Boyne’s on his knees. This hTdiTm, 
14 Sept. Ogilvy represented Banffshire 
t lie Scot t i&h parliament 1 669-7 J -\ noi 

1682, 1686 6 , in tho convention of’ £ 
find from 1689 until 29 April 1693, 2 
lus seat was declared vacant because h S ]Z 
signed the assurance, Burnet states that 
lie 'hoard from some of the lords of Scot, 
land ’that on Queen Anne’s accession to th„ 
throne tho Jacobites ^onl up Ogilvy of Boyne 
‘ who was in great esteem among them ’ to 
proposes to her ‘the design of bringing ’the 
Protender to succeed to the crown upon » 
bargain that she should hold it during her 
life ; ’ and that < whon he went back hegave 
the parLyfull assurance that she had 6 ac- 
cepted it’ (Own Time, ed. 1838, p. 8531 
lie is mentioned in 1705 in the Duka of 
Perth’s instructions as one of those who 
had distinguished thomselves by their loyalty 
to the oxiled family since the revolution 
(Correspondence of Nathaniel Hooke, i. 280) 
and as favouring a descent on England (ii, 
ii. 26). In September 1707 he signed cre- 
dentials to liis son Jnme 8 to treat with tho 
pretender as to the means of his restoration 
to tho throno (ii). ii. 47). On account of 
dobl ho was ultimatoly compelled to sell the 
oat ate of Boyno. By liis first wife, Mary, 
daughter of Sir Jamos Grant of Grant, he 
had a Bon Jamos, a very active Jacobite (of. 
Correspondence of Nathaniel ITooJce), who 
ultimatoly settled in France ; and by his 
second wife, a daughter of Douglas of 
Whittinghamo, ho had Patrick, from whom 
the Ogilvys of Linlrallien nro descended. 

[Lawler of Fountainhiill’s Historical Notices; 
Burnot’sOwnTimo; Correspondence of Nathaniel 


Burnot s Own Time ; Oorrsepoi 
Hooka (RoxburghoOluh); llouglae’e Baronage of 
Scotland, p. 2S9 ; Brunton and Haig's Senators 
of tho Coflogo of Justice. " " 


T. F. H. 


OGILVY or OGILVIE, Sir WALTER 
(ii. 14 10), of Lintrathon, lord high treasnrer 
of Scotland, wns tho second son of Sir Walter 
( Igilvy of Wester Powrie and Auohterhouse. 
The father was the ‘gude Schir Walter 
Ogilvio ’ of Wyntonn’s ‘ Chronicle,’ who was 
killed in 1392, with sixty of his followers, 
at Gnskluno, noar Blairgowrie, by a hodyof 
highlanders of the clan Donnochy. His 
mother was Isabel, daughter and sole heiress 
of Malcolm Ramsay, knight of Auohterhouse. 
The Ogilvys traco their doscont from Gilbert, 
a yonngov son of Gilbride, first thane of An- 
gus, on whom tho barony of Ogilvy was be- 
stowed byWilliam tho Lion. The eldest son 
of SirWaltor of Auchlerhouse is 'the gracious 
good Lord < Igilvy ’ mentioned in the old bal- 
lad as ‘of the best among’ those slain at the 
battle of JTarlaw in 1411, 
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The second son, Walter, liad a charter of 
various lands in the barony of Lintratlien 
from Archibald, earl of Douglas, which was 
confirmed by ltobert, duke 0 ? Albany, on 20 
Nov. 1406. He had also a ratification from 
Alexander Ogilvy of Ogilvy of the lands of 
Wester Powrie on 2 Aug. 1428. On 8 June 
1424 he had a safe-conduct for a year to go to 
Flanders {Cal. Documents relating to 1 Scot- 
land, 1867-1609, entry 962). After the arrests 
of the nobles at Perth in 1425 [see under 
James I of Scotland] he was made lord high 
treasurer, and he was also one of the jury who 
in the same year sat, at the trial of Slurdoch, 
duke of Albany, and his relatives. In 1426 
he founded and endowed two chaplainries in 
the church of Auchterhonse for the safety 
of the souls of the king and queen, and of 
those who fell at the battle of Ilarlaw. 
With other Scottish commissioners, he had 
on 24 Jan. 1429 30 a safe-conduct to meet 
the English at Hawdenstank to redress 
complaints ( ib . entry 1032). On 11 Dec. 1430 
he was appointed one of the special envoys 
to treat for the prorogation of a trace and a 
final peace with Henry, king of England (ib. 
entry 1087), and on 16 Dec. ne signed a truce 
with England for five years from 11 May 1481 
(ib. entry 1088). In 1481 he was appointed 
treasurer of the king’s household, and was 
succeeded in the office of lord high trea- 
surer by John Myrton. He was one of those 
who, in 1434, attended the Princess Mar- 
garet into Franco on her marriage with the 
dauphin. By warrant of the king he erected 
the tower or forlalice of Airlie, Forfarshire, 
into a royal castle. He died in 1440. By 
Isabel de Durward, heiress of Linlratlien, 
he had two sons and a daughter. The sons 
were: Sir John of Lintratkon, his heir, 
whose son, Sir James Ogilvy of Airlie, was 
created by James IV on 28 April 1491 a 
peer of parliament by the title of Lord Ogilvy 
of Airlie ; and Sir Walter of Auchleven, 
whose eldest son, Sir James, was ancestor 
of the Ogilvys, earls of Findlater, and whose 
second son, Sir Walter Ogilvy of Boyne, was 
ancestor of the lords of Banff. The daughter, 
Giles, was married to Sir William Arbuth- 
nott of Arbutknott. 

[Cal. Documents relating to Scotland; Craw- 
ford's Officers of State, pp. 860-7; Douglas's 
Scottish Peerage, ed. Wood, i. 29.] T. F. H, 

O’GLACAN, NIAL (JL 1629-1665), phy- 
sician, was a native of Donegal, and received 
some medical education in Ireland, probably 
(Preface to Traotatus de Peste) from a phy- 
sician of one of the hereditary medical 
families [see MaoDonlevyI thus learning the 
work of an apothecary anti a surgeon, as well 


as the Galenical knowledge necessary for a 
physician. In 1023 he treated patients in an 
epidemic of plague in the towns of Figeac, 
Fens, Capdonac, Cajarc, Hovergue, and 
Floyeac, between Clermont and Toulouse. 
He was encouraged in his work by the Bishop 
of Oahors ; and when the epidemic appeared in 
Toulouse he went thither, and was appointed 
to the charge of the xenodochium postife- 
rorum,or hospital for those sick of the plague. 
In May 1629, while residing in the hospital, 
he published ‘ Traotatus de Peste seu brevis 
faeilis at experts methodus curandi pestem 
authors Magistro Nellano GHacan Hibemo 
apud Tolosotes pestiferorum pro tempore me- 
dico.’ It was printed by Raymond Colo- 
merius, the university printer, and is dedi- 
cated to Giles de Masuyer, viscomte d’Am- 
hrifires. In the preface he speaks of the fame 
of Ireland for learning in ancient times, and 
he notices the credit of the Irish physicians. 
The work itself is a piece of formal medi- 
oine, without cases or other observations of 
interest. 

O’Glacan remained in Toulouse, was ap- 
pointed physician to the king, and become 
professor of medicine in the university. In 
1646 he still describes himself as a professor 
at Toulouse, but in that year removed to 
Bologna, wliBre he also gave lectures, and 
published 1 Cui'sus medicus, Primo pars : Phy- 
siologies/ in six books. The second part, ‘Pa- 
thologies/ in three hooks, and the third part, 
‘ Semeiotica,’ in four books, were published 
at Bologna in 1666. Part i. has two curious 
prefaces, one ‘lectori benovolo/ ths other ‘lec- 
tori malevolo.’ Commendatory verses are 
prefixed, and among those of part ii. are some 
by Gregory Fallon, a Connaugbtman, who 
was ftt Bologna, and by another countryman, 
the Rev. Philip Roche, S.J. Fallon says 
that 0’Glaean is in Italy what Fuchsias 
was in Germany. The * tarsus’ begins with 
a discussion of the utility of medicine, of its 
nature, and of the several schools of medical 
thought, and then proceeds to lay down the 
whole system of the Galenists, without addi- 
tions from modern practice. In 1648 he 
edited, with the Bishop of Ferns and Sir 
Nicholas Plunket , 1 Regni Hiberni® adsanc- 
tissimum Innocentem A Pont. Max. Pyro- 
mides oucomiasticse/ a series of laudatory 
poems in Latin addressed to the pope. The 
preface is by O’Glacan, and he mentions as 
his friends in Italy Francis O’MoIloy [q, v.], 
the author of ‘ Lucerna Fidelium ; ’ Peter 
Talbot, Gerard O’Fearail, and John O’Fahy. 
The only other ascertained incident of his 
life is that he visited Rome. 

[Works ; Codex Medieamentarins sou Pharma- 
oopcea Tolosaas, Toulouse, 1648.] N. M. 
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OGLANDER, Sir JOHN (1685-16(55), 
diarist, oldest sou of Sir William Oglandor 
(knighted in 1600) ofNumvoll, near I hading, 
Isle ot'Wiglit, and West Doan, Sussex, by his 
first wife, Ann, daughter of Anthony Dilling- 
ton of Knighton, Isle of Wight, was born on 
12 May 1686, at Nun well, where his family, 
which was of Norman origin, had been sot, tied 
sinco the Oonqnesk. lie matriculated from 
llalliol College, Oxford, on 8 July 1603, 
and spent threo years there willmut taking 
a degree, lie also spoilt three years at the. 
Middle Temple, but was not called to the 
bar. In 1608 lie succeeded to tho family 
estates, and was placed on the commission of 
the peace. On 22 1 )ec. 1 616 lio was knighted 
by James I at Boyston. Iu 1620 be was 
appointed deputy-governor of Portsmouth, 
and in 1624 deputy-governor of the Isle of 
Wight. He sat for’ Yarmouth, Mu of Wight, 
in the parliaments of 1026, 1020, and 1628- 
1020, was commissioner of oyer and terminer 
for Hampshire in 1036, and sliorill' of tho 
same county from 1037 to 1039. 1 luring his 
shrievalty lie displayed great zeal and acti- 
vity in the collection of ship-money. On t ho 
outbreak of the civil war lie adhered to the 
king, and was superseded in tho deputy- 
governorship of the Isle of Wight by Oolouol 
Carne, by whom, in .Time 1643, lie was ar- 
rested as a delinquent and sent to London. 
There lie was doLatnud ponding the investi- 
gation of the charges against him by the 
House of Commons, and ayanUtally was re- 
leased on giving a bond to remain within 
the lines of communication. From this 
bond he was discharged on 12 April 16-16. 
A contribution of 600/. was levied upon his 
estate. lie was among those who waited on 
Charles I to express their loyalty on tho 
morrow of Ids arrival at Oarisbronke Castle, 
16 Nov. 1047. Ho was again arrested and 
brought to London in January 1060-1 on 
suspicion of treasonable designs, and was 
again released early in tho folio wing Fobruary 
on giving security to remain within the lines 
of communication. ITo died atNunwiill on 
28 Nov. 1066, and was buried in the family 
vault in Binding church, where his recum- 
bent efligy, in full armour, was restored in 
1871 

Oglondor married, on 4 Aug. 1 600, Frances, 
fifth daughter of Sir George More [q, v.] of 
Losoloy, by whom ho had issue cue son only, 
William, created a baronet by Charles II on 
12 Lee. 1006. Tho title bocamo oxtinet by 
tile death of Sir Henry Oglandur, seventh 
barouut, in 1874 ; but, tho name Oglnndor 
was assumed by his son-in-law. 

Oglander’s diary, containing much matter 
of historical and antiquarian interest, of 


which slight use was made by Sir Rieluud 
Worsley in lus ‘History 0 f the Isis 
Wight f (London, 1781), was edited in ml 
from a IraiiHGript in the possession of the 
Bov. Sir W. 11 Cope, bart., of BranuM] 
Hampshire, with introduction and notes bv 
W. li. Long. * * 

[Tlio Oglnndor Memoirs : extracts from th. 
manuscripts of Sir ,1. Oglandur, K.T of (in- 
wall, Mo of Wight, od. W. N. Long, London' 
1888,4ln; Foster's Alumni Oxon.; Beriy’bCuiintv 
Gommlofliao, 1 Hants ; ’ Arlclit. MS. 5624 f. 13s. 
WoLtoii’sBaronolngo.vol. iii.pt. ii. pp. 432-3 . qV 
Sfalo Papers, Dom. 1028-31, 1634-5, 1037-40 
1044-5, 1061 J Cal. Comm, for Adyanco of Monov 
lit. i p. 414 j Egor I on MB. 2040, f. 277; Nichols's 
Progresses of Janion I, p. 96 ; MotcnlfB’s Book 
of Knights; Asliburnlum’s Narrative, ii. 108- 
Commons’ Journals, iii. 245, 435 ; Addit MB 
20819, ff. 09-78; Hist. MHH. Comm. 7th W 
App. p. 662 ; Not os and Queries, 1st sor. ix. 17 
2nd sor. vii. 00, 6th sor. p. 400 ; Coll. Ton, et 
(Jon. iii. 160; Hutchins's Dorsol* i. 440 ; Manning 
and limy’s Bnrroy, i. 09 ; Woodward, Wilks, and 
Lockhart’s Hampshire ; Warner’s Oollectionsfor 
tho History of Hampshire.] J, M. £ 


OGLE, Sxit OITALONER (1 681 P -1750) 
admiral of tho iloot, horn about 1881, was 
brothor of Nathaniel Ogle, physician to the 
forcos under Aral-thorough, and apparently 
also of Nicholas Oglu, physician of thablue 
squadron under Sir Olowdisley Shovoll in 
1097 . lie entered tho navy in July 1097 as a 
volunteer por ordor, or king’s leltor-boy, on 
board tho Yarmouth with Captain Cleveland, 
flu afterwards served in tho Restoration with 
Captain Fon tin, iu Lho Woreuster and Suffolk, 
auu passed his examination on 11 March 
1701-2, being then twontv-ono, according to 
his corlifloato. O 11 29 April 1702 he was 
promoted to be lieu tenant of the Royal Oak, 
and on 24 Nov. 1703 to he commander of 
tho St. Antonio, til April 1706 he was 
moved to tho Beal Castle, which was cap- 
tured off Oetend on 8 July 1706 by three 
French ships. A court-martial, held on 
li) Oct., acquittod Oglo of all blame. He 
afterwards commanded the Queenborotigk; 
on 14 AInroh 1707-8 lie was posted by Sir 
George liyng to the Tartar frigate, and in 
her lie continued during the war, for the 
most part in the Mediterranean, where ha 
made some valuable prizes (On uufooz). In 

1716 lie commanded the Plymouth in tho 
Bailie under Sir John Norris [q, vj; and in 

1717 tho Worooslnr, under Sir George 
Byng. 

In Muroh 1719 ho was appointed to the 
00-gun alii]) Swallow, and, after convoying 
the trade to Newfoundland, thence to tbs 
Aledilummean, and so home, was sent early 
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in 1721 to the coast of Africa. For several 
months the ship was disabled by the sick- 
ness of her men. On 20 Sept, Ogle wrote 
from Prince’s Island that he had buried fifty 
men and had still one hundred sick, In 
November he was at Cape Coast Castle, 
•where lie received intelligence of two pirates 
plundering on the coast. He put to sea in 
search of them. At Whydah he learnt that 
they had lately captured ten sail, one of 
which, refusing to pay ransom, they had 
burnt, with a full cargo of negroes on board. 
On 6 Feb. 1721-2 he found them at anchor 
under Cape Lopez, One of the ships, com- 
manded by a fellow named Skyrm, slipped 
her cable in chase, mistaking the Swallow for 
a merchantman. When they had run out of 
earshot the Swallow tacked towards the 
pirate, and, after a sharp action, captured her. 
She then returned to Cape Lopez under a 
French ensign, and, eager for the expected 
prize, the other pirate, commanded by Bar- 
tholomew Roberts [q. v.l, stood out to meet 
her. It was a disagreeable surprise when the 
Swallow hoisted the English flag and ran out 
her lower-deck guns. Roberts defended him- 
self with obstinate bravery, but when he was 
killed the pirates surrendered. The whole 
number of prisoners was 262, of whom 
seventy-five negroes were sold. Of the rest, 
seventy-seven were acquitted on their trial 
at Cape Coast Castle ; fifty-two were hanged; 
nineteen died before the trial ; twenty, sen- 
tenced to death, were sent for seven years 
in the mines ; the rest were sent to England 
to be imprisoned in the Marshalsea. Ogle’s 
conduct In ridding the sens of tins pest was 
highly approved, and on his return to Eng- 
land in April 1723 he received the honour 
of knighthood. He also received, as_ a 
special gift from the crown, the pirates’ ships 
and effects, subject to the legal charges, and 
the payment of head-money to his officers 
and men ; the net value of the proceeds waB 
a little over 3,000/., and, though the officers 
and ship’s company represented that it ought 
to he divided as prize-money, Ogle seems to 
have made good his contention that the 
captors of pirates were only entitled to head- 
money, and that the gift to him was per- 
sonal, to support the expenses of his title 
{Captains’ Letters, 0. 2). 

In April 1729 Ogle was appointed to the 
Burford, one of the fleet gathered at Spit- 
head under the command of Sir Charles 
Wager [q.v,]j in 1731 he commanded the 
Edinburgh in the fleet, also under Wager, 
which went to the Mediterranean ; and in 
1732 he was sent out to Jamaica os com- 
mander-in-chief [see Lbstook, Richard]. In 
June 1739 he was appointed to the Augusta, 
VOL. XIV. 


and on his promotion to be rear-admiral of 
the blue, 11 July 1789, he hoisted his flag 
in her, and, witk a strong reinforcement, 
joined Haddock in the Mediterranean [see 
Haddock, Nicholas]. His stay there was 
short, and in the following summer he was 
third in command of the fleet under Sir 
John Norris. In the autumn he was ordered 
to take out a large reinforcement to Vice- 
admiral Vernon, whose exploit of ‘taking 
Porto Bello with six ships ’ had inflamed the 
public with a desire foT further achievement 
[see Vdbnox, Edward, 1684-1767]. 

When Ogle joined Vernon at Jamaica in 
the middle of January 1742, the fleet num- 
bered thirty sail of the line, and, with some 
ten thousand soldiers, constituted by far the 
largest force that had ever been assembled 
in those seas. The attack on Oartagena in 
March and April was, however, a disastrous 
failure, and other operations attempted were 
equally unsuccessful. Vernon and the general 
were notoriously on bad terms, and between 
the navy and the army there was a hitter 
feeling, which Bhowed itself in an open 
quarrel between Ogle and Edward Tre- 
lawney, the governor of Jamaica On 8 Sept. 
1742 Ogle was charged before the chief jus- 
tice of Jamaica with having assaulted Tre- 
lawnev on 22 July. The jury decided that 
Ogle had been guilty of an assault, and there 
the matter ended, the governor, through the 
attorney-general, requesting that no judg- 
ment should he given (A True and Genuine 
Copy of the Trial of Sir Chaloner Ogle, knt. 
. . . now published in order to correct the 
errors and supply the defects of a Thing 
lately published called The Trial of, &e., 
1743). 

On 18 Oct. 1742 Vernon sailed for Eng- 
land, leaving the command with Ogle. The 
fleet was too much reduced to permit of any 
operations against the coasts of the enemy, 
who, on the other hand, had no force at sea, 
and Ogle’s work was limited to protecting 
the British and scourging the Spanish trade. 
The one circumstance that colls for mention 
is the trial of George Frye, a lieutenant of 
marines, for disobedience and disrespect, on 
16 March 1748-4, The court-martial, of 
which Ogle was president, found Frye guilty, 
and for that, and his 1 great insolence and 
contempt shown to the court,’ sentenced 
him to be cashiered, rendered incapable of 
holding a commission in the king's service, 
and to be imprisoned for fifteen years. The 
latter part of the sentence was afterwards 
pronounced illegal, and Frye obtained a 
verdict for false imprisonment against Ogle 
and the several members of the court-martial 
[see Matjtd, Persy]. Ogle was sentenced 
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to pay 800?. damages, wliicli soems to have 184-1, ami was commandor-in-chief at PortZ 
bcon eventually paid for him by the crown, mouth 1845-8. lie was promoted to h 
On 9 Aug. 1743 Ogle was promoted to ho admiral of the fleet on 8 Deo. 1857, auddisd 
vice-admiral of the blue, and on 19 Juno at Tunbridge Wells on 16 June 1858 Ctrl 
1744 to be admiral of the blue, Ho re- married, first, in 1804, Charlotte Marsraiet* 
turned to England in the summer of 1745, daughter of General Thomas Gage fq v { 
and in September was president of the (she died in 1814, leaving issue two daiwh- 
court-marlial which tried sundry lioutenauls tors and a son, Chalonor, who succeeded to 
and captains on a charge of miscomluot in the baronetcy); secondly, in 1820, Letitig 
the action off Toulon on 11 Tub. 17 13— t. daughter of Sir William Burroughs hart' 
With the later trials of tho admirals Ogle (she died in 1882, leaving issue one son 
had no concern, nor had ho any further tor- William, who sueueoded as fifth baronetf • 
vice. On 16 July 1747 he was advanced to thirdly, ill 1884, Mary Anne, danghter of 
ho admiral of the white, and on 1 July 1749 George Gory of Toi Abboy, Devon, already 
to be admiral and commandor-in-chief, oil- twice a widow (she died in 1842, without 
titled to (ly tho union flag at the main. lie issue). ' 

died in London ou 11 April 1760 (Gent. [Marshall's Roy. Nuv. Biogr. i, 709 ; O’Byrna’s 

Mag. 1760, p. 1 88). He was married, but Nav Biogr. Did.; Itol urn of Sorviccs in the 
seems to have died without issue. Hispor- Public Record Office; Jouraul of tho Roynl 
I cait is in tlio Painted Hall at Greenwich, Geographical Hncioty, Vol.xxix. p.cxxxii; Gont, 
to which it was bequeathed by his grand- Mug. 4858, ii. 180; Foster's Baronetage 1 
nephew, Sir Charles Ogle [ q. v."| Two J. K. I, 

mezzotint engravings hv Faber and 11. Tims OGLE, OH,VRLES CIIALONER(1861- 
uro mentioned by Broniluy. 1878), newspaper correspondent, fourth son 

[Charnoek’B Biogr. N.vv. iii. 402 ; official lot- ^ John Ogle of St. Glare, near Ightjitm, 
tors and other dooiiinenls in tho Public Record SovonoaKs, Kent, was born on] 0 April 1851, 
OIKea.1 J.ILL. and educat od, with Other pupils, under hi 6 

falbor at St . Chive, lie matriculated at the 
OGLE, Sill CHARLES (1776-1858), university of Loudon in Juuo 1809, nndtken 
admiral of the fleet, eldest soil of Admiral Sir devoted himself to tho si udy of architecture, 
Ohaloner ( )gle ( 1 727-181 6), and granduoplmw becoming a pupil of Frederick William Roper 
of SirChflloiiorOfi]e[q.v.],w:ishcmon21 May ol‘ 9 Adam Street, Adulpln, London. He 
1776, and colored tho navy in 1787, on board was a contributor to tho ' lUiildor,’ and in 
t lw Advonture, with Captain John Nicholson 1872 110 both obtained a certillcato for excel- 
luglofiold [q. v.] After nnovonlful service lonco in urcliilecLural construction and was 
in different ships on tho coubt of Africa aiul udmiltod nil ussqoLntu of the Royal Institute 
home stations, lie was mudo liqutoiiant into of British Architects. Soon uftorwavils lie 
tho Woolwich, in tho West Indies, oa 14 Nov. visited Romo, and in August l87fiwentfor 
1793. In January 1794 he was moved into some mouths to Athons, where he worked 
tho Boyne, flagship of Sir Joliu Jervis, apd in tlm ollico of ITorr filler, ihe royal archi- 
in May was appointed acting-captain of tho loot. Wliilo thus ongngod, U 10 propcietorsot 
Assuranoe. On 2J May 1 795 ho was con- t]io 1 Times ’ newspaper accepted an offer of 
firmed as cpmmnndur of tho Avenger Bloop, his Rorvices as their special correspondent in 
from which ho was movod to tlio Petrol, and tho war between Turkey and Herzegovina 
on 11 Jan. 1790, in tho Moditomiuoan, was and tho neighbouring provinces, and he iic- 
posted by Jorvis to tho Mineryo, During enmpanied tho Turkish forco against the 
tlio following years lio commanded tlio Montenegrins. Tho letters written by Ogle 
Meleager, Greyhound, and Egyptionpo, for from Montouogronnd tho Horzegovina, horn 
tlio most part in t(;e Mediterranean, In 1803 Greoco, from Crete, and from Thessaly, are 
ho commanded the Uqitfi frigate, and hi 1800 J'ull of picturesque details, brightened by 0 
was appointed to thePrincuss Augusta yacht, kindly humour. While residing at Volo, on 
which he commanded till August 1816, the gulf of Thessaly, Ogle learned, on 
whqn ho took poinmaud of tlio liumillios in 28 March 1878, that an engagement was im- 
th» Channel. In November 1816 lip com- minont hot vvuou tlio Turkish troops and the 
manned the Malta at Plymouth, and in 18 10 insurgents occupying Mont Polion and the 
thedlivoli atPorLsmout.li, By tlio death of town of Macvyjntza. Ho at once proceeded 
his father 011 27 Aug. 181 0 ho suacopded to to tho scone of action, without arms and 
thoiharonatcy. Ho was promoted to horror- with a canc in his bqnd. The battle took 
admiral on 12 Aug. 1819, was comraaiidor- plaeo, and was prolonged to the following 
in-ohiof in North America 1827-30, bncamo day, whon Ogle, unable to obtain a horse 
Vice-admiral 22 Jply 1830, admiral 23 Nor. to return to Volo, slept at Katochori on 
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29 and SO March. On 1 April his head- 
less body was found lying in a ravine, and 
identified by a scar on the wrist and a blood- 
stained telegram in his pocket-book ad- 
dressed to tile * Times.’ The body was taken 
on board ILM.S. Wizard, and conveyed to 
the Piraeus, where it was accorded a public 
funeral on 10 April. It is believed that 
Ogle was assassinated by order of tho 
Turkish commander, AmouBS Aga, in re- 
venge for reflections made on liis pilluging 
a village. To disguise the murder, a report 
was circulated that the correspondent was 
aiding the insurgents. In a parliamentary 
paper, issued on 18 June, Ogle is blamed for 
great imprudence in venturing among tho 
belligerents without necessity, and his death 
was attributed to a wound received while 
retreating with the insurgents after the 
second battle of Macrynitza ; but the correct- 
ness of these statements was strenuously 
denied by his friends. 

[StreiL's Memoirs concernant les details dtt 
meuitre coiumis centre In personae do Charles 
Ogle, 1878 ; Times, 2, 10, U, 26 April, 19 June 
1878; Graphic, 1378, xvii. 401, witli portrait; 
Illustrated London News, 18 April 1878, pp. 
329, 330, with portrait.] G. C. B. 

OGLE, GEORGE (1701-17-1 O'), translator, 
was the second son of Samuel Ogle of Bows- 
deu, Northumberland, M.P.for Berwick, and 
commiesiouer of the revenue for Ireland, by 
bis second wife, Ursula, daughter of Sir John 
Markham, hart., and widow of the last Lord 
Altham. Samuel Ogle died at Dublin on 
10 March 1718 ( Notes and Queries, 2nd eer. 
v. 169). In 1723 appeared, ns an appendix 
to James Sterling’s ‘Loves of Ilero and 
Leander,’ ‘ some new translations ’ made by 
the son George ‘from various Greek authors.’ 
To Ogle, ‘ an ingenious young gentleman,’ 
the volume was dedicated. Ogle’s rendering 
of Anacreon had probably some influonce 
on Moore ; but Moore, in his ‘ Journal ’ (iv, 
144), denied a charge of plagiarism preferred 
against him on that ground in ‘John Bull,’ 
12 Sept. 1824 (O’Donoguue, Poets of Ire- 
land, pt. iii. p. 187). 

In 1787 Ogle published the first and only 
volume of ‘ Antiquities explained, Being a 
Collection of figured Gems, illustrated by 
similar descriptions taken from tho Classics, ’ 
It is dedicated to the Duke of Dorset, and 
was based, he says, on. a somewhat similar 
collection published in Paris in 1782. _ The 
book contains a well-executed engraving of 
each gem, with an explanation of its subject 
and. illustrative quotations from Greek or 
Latin authors, with translations into English 
verse. ‘Gualtherus and Griselda, or the clerk 


of Oxford’s Tale,’ appeared in 1789. In 1741 
Ogle contributed to ‘ Tales of Chaucer 
modernised by several hands.’ It contains 
versions by Drydeit, Pope, Betterton, and 
others. Another edition, m two volumes, ap- 
peared in 1742. Ogle’s share in tho work 
seems to hare been the prologues to most oi 
the tales, and the taleB of the clerk, haber- 
dasher, weaver, carpenter, dyer, tapostry- 
makev, and cook. lie also supplied a con- 
tinuation of the squire’s tale from the fourth 
book oi Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queen.’ This por- 
tion of tho work — ‘ Cambuscan, or tho 
Squire’s Tale’ — was issued separately in 
1783. 

Ogle married the daughter and coheiress 
of Sir Frederick Twysden, bart., and died 
on 20 Oct. 1746. Tlieir only child was 
the Right Hon. Georgo Ogle (1742-1814) 
[q. v/| 

Ogle’s literary aptitude was considerable, 
and lie ranks high as a translator. Besides 
the works noticed, he published : 1. ‘Basis ; 
or the Kisses,’ 1781. 2. ‘Epistles of Horace 
imitated,’ 1785. 3. ‘The Legacy Hunter. 
The fifth satire of the second book of Horace 
imitated,’ 1787. 4. 1 The Misbi-’s Feast. The 
eighth satire of the second book of Horaoe 
imitated, a dialogue between the author and 
the poet-laureate,’ 1737. 

[Allibono’s Diet, of Engl. Lit. ii. 1451 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1746, p. 658 ; Brit. Mas. Oat.] E. L. 

OGLE, GEORGE (1742-1814), Irish 
statesman, born 14 Oct. 1742, was the only 
ohild of George Ogle (1704-1746) [q. vj lie 
was brought up at Rosuninoge, near Oamo-i 
lin, co. SVesiord, under the care of one 
Miller, vicar of the parish, and was imbued 
through life with strong protestant feeling. 
But he had literary tastes, and composed, 
while at Rossminoge, two songs which are 
still popular. The earlier, called ‘Banna’s 
Banks/ beginning ‘ Shepherds; I have lost 
my love,’ was said to he inspired by Miss 
Stepney, of Dttrrow House, Queen’s County, 
afterwards Mrs. Burton Doyne of Wells. 
The second, ‘ Molly Astkore/ was written 
to celebrate the charms of Mary Moore, 
whose sister Elizabeth, daughter of Wil- 
liam Moore of Tinrahan, oo. Wexford, subse- 
quently became his wife. Burns, writing to 
Thomson 7 April 1793, described Ogle's 
1 Banna's Banks ’ as ‘ heavenly/ and ‘ certainly 
Irish ; ’hut itwos inoluded inWood’s 1 ' Songs of 
Scotland/ 1861. A gentleman of wealth and' 
fashion, Ogle appears to have been a- frequent 
visitor at Lady Miller’s assemblies at Bath, 
and he contributed to the volume, ‘ Poetical 
Amusements at a Villa near' Bath/ published 
by that lady's admirers in 1775 [see Millhb, 

So2 
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Anna.]. Somo songs by him appear in Crof- 
ton Croker’s ‘ Popular Songs of Ireland ’ and 
in Samuel Lover's 'Poems and Ballads,’ 
where there is assigned to him the fine lyric 
known as ‘ Banish Sorrow.’ He declined to 
publish any of his poems himself. 

In 1768 Ogle was elected to the Irish par- 
liament ns member for Wexford county, and 
ho sat for that constituency till 1796. A 
brilliant spealcor, lie delighted in ' splendid 
superlatives and figurative diction, whilst the 
spirit and energy of his maimer corresponded 
to the glowing warmth of his expressions ’ 
(Review of the Irish House of Commons). lie 
joined thewhig party, and, although in favour 
of oxtending to Ireland popular rights and 
a legislative independence, he was opposed 
to catholic emancipation, and was a si aun ch 
upholder of tho established church. Before 
1778 he was challenged to a duel by Barney 
Coyle, a whisky distiller and member of tho 
catholic board, on the ground that liu had 
publicly said that ‘ a papist could swallow a 
false oath as easily as a poaoliedcgg.’ Bight 
shots were oxchaugod, but the combatants 
remained unhurt. Ogle declared that 1 110 re- 
mark which led to the encounter had boon 
misreportod, and ho had referred not to 
‘papists,’ but to ‘rebels.’ Shortly afterwards 
he publicly stated that ‘some newspapers 
had misrepresented his sentiments on a for- 
mer debate, on bringing in a bill to relax tho 

S laws, and had put words into his 
which ho nover said, particularly that 
he hated an Irish papist, which was foreign 
to his thoughts. He hated no man on 
account of lus faith’ (Hibernian Journal, 
1 June 1778). In 1779 ho attacked Box and 
the opposition in England for not resisting 
with greater vivacity Lord North’s coercive 
policy in Ireland. Box wrote to the Duka 
of Leinster explaining the difficulties of tho 
parliamentary situation at Westminster, and 
expressed espocial regret at Uglo’s dissatis- 
faction, ‘ because I have always heard that 
hois avoryhonost man and a good whig’ 
(Charlemont Papers in Hut, MSS. Comm. 
I2th Hop. x. 870). Tn 1779 Oolo joined 
the association called the Monks of St. 
Patrick. In 1782 he became a onlonel 
in the Irish volunteers, actively supported 
that movemont, and strongly asserted the 
claim of Ireland to legislative Independence. 
But when tho national convention assembled 
at Dublin, under Lord Oharlemout’s presi- 
dency, in November 1783, Ogle is said to 
have delivered a message purporting to come 
from Lord Kenmare to the effect that tho 
catholics of Ireland wore satisfiod witli tho 
privileges they had already obtained, and de- 
sired no moro (Ensiand, Life of O'Leary, 


p. 109). Kenmare at once denied that hs 
had authorised the delivery of such a me 
sage. According to later accounts, Sir Bovls 
Roche was responsible for the incident hut 
the contemporary reports saddle Ogle (done 

with the responsibility for the ruse. In 1783 
Ogle was admitted to the Irish privy council 

and in the following year obtained the patent 
place of registrar ot deeds at Dublin at n 
salary of 1,3001. a year. The step was taken 
‘ from somo disarrangement of hia family 
affairs, ns it is supposed,' but his constituents 
wore content, and no difference appeared in 
his polit ical notion. Ilis zoal for wise reform 
was not diminished j and in Aprill786, when 
the relations of landlords and proteetant 
clergy to tlio tenants were undor discussion 
ho described tlio landlords as ‘ great extor- 
tioners ’ (Biioudu, English in Ireland , 11 , 
469). I 11 1789 lie opposed the English go- 
vernment's proposals for a logency. In Fe- 
bruary 1793 bo donounced Hobart’s Catholic 
Relief Rill, and prophesied that the admission 
of catholics to polit ical power must lead 
oither to separation or to a legislative union 
(Lucky, vi. 568). In 1796, whan he became 
governor of Wexfoid, bo retired from the 
House of Commons and lived mainly on his 
estate, Bellovuo, co. Wexford. But in the 
disturbed period of 1798 lie consented to re- 
enter parliament ns momber for Dublin. Al- 
though I 10 voted against the legislative union 
in 1800 , 110 was returned to the united par- 
liament of 1801 ns tlio representative of 
Dublin, and finally retired in 1804. lie 
died at Bellevue, eo. Woxford, on 10 Ang. 
1814. A statnc to bis memory, by John 
Hmvtli, wns placed in St. I’aliick’s Cathe- 
dral, Dublin, at n cost of 1807. 11a had no 
children. 

Ilis will, dated 26 Sopt. 1798, and wit- 
nessed by John Holy-Hutchinson and John 
Swift Emerson, bequeaths his body to the 
churchyard of Ballycarnow, to repose beside 
Ilis late wife. Ho named as executor hie 
nopliow, Goorgo Ogle -Moore, afterwards 
M.P, for Dublin in 1826 and 1830, who in- 
herited his property. 

[Plowclon’s Hist, of Ireland ; CroWe Songs 
of Ireland; Lover’s Poems; Duffy’s Ballad 
Poetry; original will, Record Offleo, Dublin; 
O'Donoglnio’a Poets of Ireland ; Sir Jonah Bar- 
ring! on's Forsonal Sketohos; information kindly 
supplied by Miss Ogle Moore; Notes and Queries, 
3rd ser. if. dfl; Hardy's Earl of Charlemont; 
A Roviow of tho Irish IIouso of Commons, Lon- 
don, 1795 ; Skotchos of Irish Political Characters, 
London, 1799; Cornwallis Correspondence ; Fitz- 
patrick's Socrot Sorvioe under Pitt; Fronde’s 
History of the English in Ireland ; Leoky’s ITist, 
of Ireland.] "W. J- 
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OGLE, JAMES ADEY (1792-1857), 
physician, was hom on 22 Oct. 1792 in Great 
fiussell Street, London, where his father, 
Richard Ogle, had a large practice as a gene- 
ral practitioner. In 1808 James was sent to 
Eton, at that time under the rule of Dr. Joseph 
(Joodall [q .r.J He stayed here only twoyears, 
and inLent term 1810 entered as a commoner 
ofTrinity College, Oxford, obtaining ascholar- 
ship in the following year. In Easter term 
1818 he obtained a first class in mathematics. 
Adopting his father’s profession, he com- 
menced his medical studies at the Windmill 
Street school. On the proclamation of pence 
in 1814 ho availed himself of the opening 
of the continent, and in the course of that 
and some succeeding years he visited many 
of the most celebrated medical schools in 
France, Italy, and Germany. He also passed 
(as was customary in those days) some 
winter sessions in Edinburgh, studying under 
Professors Gregory, Duncan, Hamilton, Gor- 
don, Home, and Jamieson ; and, through his 
Eton and Oxford acquaintance, gained ad- 
mission to the intellectual society of the 
northern capital. Returning to London, he 
pursued his medical studies ns a pupil of the 
Middlesex, and subsequently of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s, Hospital, and pioceeded to the de- 
grees of M.A. and M.B. at Oxford in 1810 
and 1817 respectively. Settling in Oxford, 
lie graduated M.D. in 1820, and was ap- 
pointed mathematical tutor of his old college 
(Trinity) in the same year. One of his pupils 
was John Ilenry (afterwards Cardinal) New- 
man [q. v.], with whom he maintained an in- 
timate friendship) in after life, though he did 
not belong to his theological party. He was 
elected Fill O.P. in 1822, physician to the 
Radcliffe Infirmary and to the Wavuoford 
Lunatic Asylum at Oxford in 1824, Aldrich 
professor of medicinein the university in 1824, 
public examiner in 1825, F.R.S. in 1826, and 
clinical professor of medicine in 1830. In 1835 
he was associated with Dr. Kidd and Dr.Dau- 
beny in a revision of the university statutes 
regulating medical degrees, and obtained the 
institution of a public examination for the 
degree of M.B. 

In 1841 appeared Ogle’s only publica- 
tion, ‘A Letter to the Reverend the War- 
den of Wadham College, on the System of 
Education pursued at Oxford ; with Sug- 
gestions for remodelling the Examination 
Statutes.’ This pamphlet is noteworthy as 
containing the first suggestion of a natural 
science school at Oxford, afterwards esta- 
blished by a statute proposed in 1861 by Sir 
H.W. Acland. He anticipated also another 
change, by his proposal that ‘ candidates for 
admission to the university should have their 


attainments tested in limine ’ by ‘an examina- 
tion of thesame characteras thatwenowterm 
Responsions.’ Ogle’s successful professional 
career was marked by his delivering theHar- 
veian oration in 1844, and by his appointment 
as regius professor of medicine at Oxford by 
Lord John Russell in 1851, in succession to 
Dr. John Kidd [q, v.] He was president of 
the Provincial Medical Association at its 
meeting at Oxford in 1852, and was exa- 
miner in the new school of natural science in 
1854-6. He died of apoplexy, after an ill- 
ness of thirty hours, at the vicarage, Old 
Shoreham, the residence of his son-in-law, 
James Bowling Mozley [q. v.], on 25 Sept. 
1857 ; he was buried in St. Sepulchre’s ceme- 
tery at Oxford. A portrait, by S. Lane, R. A,, 
is now in the possession of his Bon. Am en- 
graved portrait is prefixed to a memoir in the 
1 Medical Circular,’ 28 July 1852. 

Ogle was much esteemed as a man of 
high professional and private character. His 
house at Oxford was the rendezvous of a 
wide circle of friends. By nature cautious, 
lie was inclined to adhero to the older tra- 
ditions of his profession, from the active 
practice of which he withdrew in his later 
jenra, although attending old friends and 

iving gratuitous advice to the poor. But 

e offered no opposition to the more modern 
developments of scientific study at the in- 
firmary and in the university, which were 
the subject of lceen controversy at the time. 

In 1819 Ogle married Sarah, younger 
daughter of Jest on Ilomfray, esq., of Broad- 
waters, near Kidderminster. She died in 
1835, leaving four sons and five daughters, 
one of whom was wife of James Bowling 
Mosley. The third son, Dr. William Ogle, 
was formerly superintendent of statistics in 
the registrar-general’s office. 

[London and Prov. Med. Directory, 1858, 
p. 80D ; Med, Times and Gazette, 1867, ii. 386 ; 
Lancet, 1867, ii. 881; Brit. Med. Journ. 1857, 
p. 831 ; Med, Circular and Gen. Med. Advertiser, 
1852, p. 231; Newman’s Apologia, ed. 1882, 
p, 236; Hunt’s Coll, of Phys. 1878, iii. 245; 
family information; personal knowledge.] 

W. A. G. and E. Si M. 

OGLE, Sin JOHN (1509-1640), military 
commander, was fifth son of Thomas Ogle of 
Pinchbeck, Lincolnshire^. 8 May 1674), by 
Jane (d. 2 Sept, 1574), daughter of AalarA 
W elby of Gedney, Lincolnshire. The eldest 
son, Sir Richard Ogle, knighted on 28 April 
1603, was sheriff of Lincolnshire in 1608, 
and died insolvent in the Fleet in 1627, His 
portrait is at Ayscoughfee Hall. Bom at 
Pinchbeck, John was baptised there on 
28 Feb. 1568-9, Devoting himself to the 
profession of arms, he became in 1591 ser- 
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gcant-inajor-general under Sir Francis Vcre 
m l,lio Low Countries, and remained on active 
service tlioreforneai'ly thirty years. On2 July 
1800 ho look part, aslieuionant-colonel under 
Sir Francis Vere, in the great battle of Nieu- 
port. In tho retreat of the English at the 
opening of the engagement, he helped to 
rescue V ero, who had been wounded. Aft or- 
wards he rallied the English force, and, re- 
newing tho fight, finally drove tho enemy 
back. Ogle was also with Vere while the 
latter was besieged in Oslond. In December 
1001, whon Vere desired negotiations with 
tho Spanish besiegers, Oglo was sent to tho 
camp of the Archduke Maurice as hostage 
for tho safety of tho Spanish envoys who 
wore sent to'Vol’o's quarters. Dr. William 
Dillinghnm included in his ‘ Commentaries 
of Sir Francis Vere’ (10f>7) Ogle’s account a 
of tho last clinrge at the battlo of Niouporl, 
and of the parley at Ostond, 

During a brief stay in England in 1(108, 
Ogle wus knighted at ‘Woodstock (10 Dec.), 
but ho soon returned to tlio Law Countries, 
and actively helped to recover Sluys from 
the Spaniards in April 1801. With the other 
English colonels, sir Tloraco Voro and Sir 
Edward Cecil, Oglo had freqnonl differences 
of 'opinion ; hut Ins energy and politic temper 
were fully recognised by llic States-Oeneral 
and the stadtliolder, Prince Maurice, who in 
1810 nominated him to the responsible otlico 
of governor of Utroehl. That city was at the 
time showing those first signs of discontent 
with tho policy of Prince Maurico and tho 
States-Qeneral which led, a low years Inter, 
to serious internal eomniol ion throughout the 
Dutch provinces. And quo of Ogle’s earliest 
ddties was to suppress a conspiracy which 
had for its object'the seizure of himself and 
tho overpowering of liis garrison. Wlie,n 
I'amoveldt, tlu* leader of tho part y opposed to 
Prince Maurice, gained a po-.it ion of influonco 
in Utrecht, Ogle hosit at oil t o take any et rong 
measures against him, because ho luiil been a 
friend and admirer of Ogle’s forinor chief, Sir 
brands Vere. Hut in 1018, when urged by 
Burneveldl's supporters to place his soldiers 
at tliuir disposal, ho delllmrat oly refused. Ifis 
altitude had not, however, been sufflcioutly 
deeisivo, in tho earlier stagos of tho move- 
mont, to warrant his continuanco in his olliro, 
and before the your closed ho was succeeded 
as governor by Sir Horace Voro (of Mott, tit, 
Lift' of flame veldt, i, 104, ii. 2150-1; Waue- 
NAAii, Yad. ITist. x. 81, 230- 0 1). Shortly 
afterwards hn finally left the Low Countries. 

In consideration of his services abroad, 
James I made Oglo a grant of arms on 1 1 J an. 
1 8 14-15. While in Holland he had not wholly 
neglected affairs at home, and was one of the 


most enthusiastic members of the Virginia 
Company, liis name appear,, Ea one 0 f ,l 
promo! ots in both the second (28 Mav Ififim 
and third (March 1012) charters of the com 
pany. On his rot urn to England he was re- 
admitted a member, and he joined thecouncil 

in 1023. In the same year Uonrv, lord do la 
Wan-, transferred to him three shares in the 
company (Bbown, Genesis, pp, 212, j„ 
April 1024 Oglo was appointed by James I a 
member of a now and important council of 
war, which represent ed all the available mili- 
tnry knowledge of the day. The immediate 
business of tho council was to consider Eng- 
land’s intervention in the thirty years’ war. 
but Oglo was largely occupied in surveying 
tlio fortifications on the sen-const. In 16® 
he was present at .1 n ines I’s funeral (Nichols 
Vror/rosses, iii. 1 043). Short ly afterwards he 
undertook, with other speculators, the tssk 
of draining the level of Hatfield Chaco in 
Yorkshire. The venture proved nnremnne- 
ralivo, and dwellers in the neighbourhood 
petitioned tho council of York m 1034 for 
I, he arrest of Ogle and his partnorfi, owing to 
their failure to complete tho operations. At 
tlio same time, 1 with a purpose rather to 
mend his fortunes than to require liis attend- 
ance,’ Oglo received, with the approval of 
Lord-dppuly Wentwoitli, a captain’s com- 
mission in tlio army employed in Ireland 
[Strafford Vapors, i. 107). Hut when he 
claimed pay, amounting in May 1638 to 
1,401/. 11.1., for merely nominal services, 
Wentworth declined to recognise the de- 
mand, despite the favour extended by the 
king to Ogle’s petition (ill. ii. 901; Cal.Statc 
Vapors, 1037-8, p. 427). 

( )glc whb hnriod in Westminster Abbey on 
17 March 1039-40 (CiinsniR,7ft>y. Westmin- 
st or Abbey, p, 131). liis burial in the abbey 
is also noted in thopnrishregistevofSt.PBter- 
le-Poov, London, liis will, daled 6 Dec. 
1 028, was proved on 1 5 July 1640 (P. C. C. 
105, Coventry). ITis widow, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Cornelius do Vries of Dordrecht, 
was the executrix. On 11 Mny 1022 a grant 
of denization was made to Lady Elizabeth, 
Ogle’s wife, and to John, Thomas, Cornelius, 
and Dorothy, bis children^ all of whom were 
horn in tlio Low Countries (Cal. 1619-28, 
p. 390). Among the archives of the House 
of Lords is a draft, bill (dated 1026) for na- 
turalising Ogle’s wife, four sons, and seven 
daughters (llist, MSS, Comm. 4th Hep. p. 
122); this hill did not become low. 

An engraved port ru i t by William Faithorne 
appears in Dillinglimn’s 1 Commentaries of 
Vere' (1667, p. TOO), and is reproduced iu 
Brown’s 1 Genesis of the United States’ (m 
091). A black patch covers the left eye. 
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The eldestson, Sir Jolm Ogle of Pinchbeck, 
was knighted at Oxford on 2 Feb. 1645-6 : 
and, dying unmarried on 26 March 1688, was 
buried in St. John the Baptist Chapel of 
Westminster Abbey (Chester, p. 168). A 
second son, Thomas (rf. 1702), was knighted 
in 1660, and became governor of Chelsea 
Hospital in 1 096. Of Ogle’s seven daugh- 
ters, Livina was wife of Sir John Man- 
wood [see under Maitwood, Sib Peter], 
The names of three other daughters — Utricia 
or Eutretia (160G-K42), Tr.ijectina, and 
Heneriea — commemorated his connection 
with the Low Countries. 

[Pedigree by Mr. Everard Green, F.8.A., in 
Genealogist, i. 321 ; Gardiner’s History ; Cal. 
State Papers, 1690-16-10; Peaeliam’s Compleat 
Gentleman, p. fi; Markham's Fighting Veres, 
passim; Van derma’s Biograpb. Woordenbosk 
der Nederlander, xiv. 68.] S. L. 

OGLE, JOHN (1047 P-1085 ?), gamester 
and buffoon, commonly known as ‘ J aek 
Ogle ’ or • Mad Ogle,’ the son of respectable 
and well-to-do parents, was horn at Ashbur- 
ton in Devonshire, and educated at Exeter. 
He lost his father when young, and, inherit- 
ing near 200/. per annum upon coming of age, 
went up to London, dissipated his estate, and 
gained notoriety by his duels, his licentious 
pranks and low' humour. Ilis sister, who, like 
himself, received a good education, became a 
gentlewoman to the Countess of Iuckiquin, 
and subsequently mistress to the Duke of 
York. She may have been the Anno Ogle, maid 
of honour, with whom Pepys had the felicity 
of dining in 1609, but whom Roscommon, in 
his ‘ Faithful Catalogue of Eminent Ninnies,’ 
described as ‘ lewd Ogle.’ Through her in- 
fluence Ogle obtained a saddle in the first 
troop of horse-guards during the colonelcy 
of the Duke of Monmouth (1008-1679). Hib 
necessities precluded him from maintaining 
a horse and other proper equipments of his 
own, and there were many ludicrous stories 
of the shifts to which he was reduced in 
order to appear on parade. Steele, in the 
‘Taller’ (No. 182), describing the society of 
the Trumpet tavern, mentions how on enter- 
ing the room the company ‘were naming a 
red petticoat and a cloak, by which I knew 
that the Bencher had been diverting them 
with a story of Jack Ogle.’ The bencher in 
question, writes Steele, ‘ the greatest wit of 
our company next myself, frequented in his 
youth the ordinaries about Charing Cross, 
and protends to have been intimate with 
Jack 'Ogle. ... If any modem wit be men- 
tioned, or any town frolic spoken of, he 
shakes his head at the dulness of the present 
ago, and tells us a story of Jack Ogle,’ The 
town residence of the ' Captain/ os Ogle called 


Ogle 

himself, was Watermans Lane, Whitefriare, 
a well-known hotbed of rascality. Accord- 
ing to Theophilus Lucas, he lost by cock- 
fighting what he gained at the gaming-table 
or in less creditable fashion. His excesses 
killed him in or about 1685, in hia thirty- 
ninth year, nis name was long a byword for 
eccentric profligacy, his ‘ diverting humours ’ 
being prefixed to such favourite ‘ cracks ’ as 
the ‘Frolicksof Lord Mohun 'and 1 Charles II 
and his Three Concubines.’ The British 
Museum possesses a copy of his ' Humours ’ 
in a chap-book printed for the Travelling 
Stationers at Warrington in 1805. His por- 
trait has been engraved. 

[Eccentric Magazine, i. 192-0 ; Lucas's Me- 
moirs of Game-lere, 183-92 ; Evans's Cat. of 
Engraved Portraits, p. 234 ; Granger’s Biogr. 
lfhl. 1779, iv. 199.] T. S. 

OGLE, OW’EN, second Baboit Ooi.i 
( 1439 f-l 485 P), eldest, son of Robert Ogle, 
first baron Ogle [q. v.], and Isabel, heireBB of 
Sir Alexander Kirkby of Kirkby Ireleth in 
Furness, though about thirty years of age at 
his father’s death in 1409, was not summoned 
to parliament until 1483 (Dugdaee, Baro- 
nage, i. 2G3). Ogle was present on the royal 
side at the battle of Stoke in 1486, and’ in 
1403 or 1494 he, with other northern barons, 
accompanied Thomas Howard, earl of Surrey, 
to relieve Norharn Castle, which the Scots 
were besieging. There is no record of his 
being summoned to parliament after Septem- 
ber 1485. By his wife Eleanor, daughter of 
Sir William Hilton, he left a son Ralph, who 
succeeded him as third Baron Ogle, and in 
October 1609 received a writ of summons to 
the first parliament of Henry VIH. A younger 
brother of Owen , called John, was the founder 
of the Lancashire branch of the family settled 
at Whiston, close to Prescot; that branch 
was in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury represented by an heiress, who car- 
ried the estate into the family of Case of 
Huyton ; in their possession it still remains 
( Greusoh, Portfolio of Fragments, p. 183, ed. 
1817). 

On the death of Cuthbert, soventk lord 
Ogle, without male issue, in 1597, the barony 
fell into abeyance between his two daughters, 
Joan and Catherine. But Joan, who was 
wife of the seventh Earl of Shrewsbury, died 
in 1627. Thereupon Catherine, then widow 
of Sir Charles Cavendish, was by' letters 
patent, dated 4 Dec. 1628, declared to be 
Baroness Ogle ; and on her death next year 
she was succeeded in the ancient barony by 
her son, William Cavendish, in whose favour 
a new barony of Ogle of Bothol had been 
created in 1620. He was further created. Earl 
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of Ogle and Dulce of Newcastle in March plancling that he had tho king’s orders to n 
1GG4 [see Cavendish, William, Duke ox? to France. Ogle died in 1862 (Cal. Inqufl 
Newcastle], Hie son, by I ho famous Mar- tionum post mortem, ii. 254), His son Robert 
garet, duchess of Newcastle, died without who predeceased him, married Ellen onlv 
male issue in 1691, and the barony of Oglo child and heiress of Sir Robert Bertram of 
is in abeyance among tho descendants and Botlinl, three miles east of Morpeth who in 
representatives of his three daughters — Mar- 1343 obtained a license to build tire castlo 
garet, who married John Hollos, oarl of Clare, there. A splendid gatehouse, adornedwitl 
and aftorwards dulce of Nowcastlo ; Catlio- contemporary sliiolds of arms, still remains 
rine, married to Thomas, earl of Thanot; and (Archeeologia AEliana, xiv. 283 seq.) Their 
Arabella, who married Ckarlos, oarl of Sun- son Itobort, who succeeded his grandfather 
derland. Botluil Onstle went to Margaret, was under age, and John Philipot [q.v.lbe- 
nnd has descended to tlie Duke of Portland, came his guardian (Dugdald, ii. 262- but cf 
[Dugdale’H Baronage ; Nicolas's Historie Poor- postmortem,!^ 288, 319), Botlnd 

ago, od. Oonrthopo ; Arelueologia Atliana, xiv. dasuocamotohniionthe death of hismotlier’s 
296.1 J. T-t. third husband, David Ilolgrave, in 1405 or 

1400, and he immediately settled it uponhis 
OGLU, Sin ROBERT de (d. 1862), younger son, John, who had taken hiBgnmd- 
soldior, was head of a Northumberland family mother's surname of Bertram. But the day 
long settled at Oglo in tlio parish ofWhalton, alt or Og Io’b death on 31 Oct. 1409, his elderson 
eight miles south-west of Morpeth, Tho Sir Robert, laid aiego to it, and drove out bis 
family roso to importance in consequence brotkor (Pol. Pari. iii. 020 ; IIodsboit, Bxs- 
of the border warfare with Scotland. When tory of Northumberland, n. ii, 170), Bertram 
David Bruco ponotrnled as far as Nowcnsllo brought tho matter before parliament, and 
in A ugus 1 1 8 11, Oglo disl inguialiod hinisolf by tho cast lo romnhiod in his family until it be- 
pflbctmg tho capLuro of live Scottish knights, camo extinct in tho direct male line. Thb 
and in tho same year Edward HI gave him was before 1617, when tho fourth Lord Ogle 
permission to castollnlo his inanor-honso at styled himself ‘ lord of Ogle and BottdL.' 
Ogle, togetlior with the privilege of free Ltobort, first lord Oglo [q.v.j, however, seem8 
warren on his demesno lands (\V l'NTOUN , to have boon at least temporarily in posses- 
Chronide, ii. 467 ; Archcoologia J. Uliana , xiv. sion in October 1466. 

T.j, 300 j Doodalc, Jiaronaye, ii. 262). Some [Rotuli Piirliamontorum ; Oalondariumln- 
romamsol Oglo Oaslle, winch was surrounded quisitionum post mortom, od. Record Commis- 
by two moats, aro still to bo soon. Oglo mon; Rymor's Foodom, original edition; Wnl- 
sliared with John do Ifirltby [q._v.], biaiiop of gingham* Historia Aiiglicana in the Hods Bar. ; 
Oarlislo, the honours of tlio resistance to the WynUran’s Chronicle in tho Historians ofSeot- 
Scottish foray into Oumborland in 1346, when land; Dugdulo’a Baronage; Nicolas's Historic 
Sir Willium Douglas, the Knight of Lid- Poorago, od. Oourthopo ; Ilogdson’s Northum- 
dcsdale, burnt Oarlislo and Penrith (Wax- borlnndj Arcltraologiiv ASlinmi; Hexham Priory 
sinoium, i. 206). In a skirmish with a do- (SurtooH Soe.) ; Calondurium Rotulorum Pa- 
tiichmentoflho invaders, in wliieh tho bishop 3?' 220 i A * n , Calombirium Rotulorum 

was unhorsed, Oglo ran the Scottish leader Originulmm, p. 301.] J. T-t. 

Alexander Stragnn (Strachan) through tlio OGLE, ROBERT, first Babon Obib 
body with his lance, but was liimaolf sovoroly (d, 1469), was son of Sir Robert Ogle of 
wounded. He fought at tho bat tlo of Novillu’s Oglo, near Morpeth in Northumberland, and 
Uross, or Durham, as it was officially called, groat-great-grandson of the Sir Robert do 
on 17 Oct. 13-10, and took throe prisoners — Ogle [q. v.] who fonglit at Neville’s Cross, 
the Earl of Eifo, Ilonry do Ramsay, and IIib mother, according to Dugdalo,wasMaud, 
Thomas Boyd ( Fmdcrct , v. 538). Thoro is a daugbtor of Sir Robert Grey of Horton, near 
tradition that the ooptivo king David was Ogle; but others make ker a daughter oi 
talcoii in the first plaoo to Ogle Oast lo. Sir Thomas Grey of Heton, near Wooler, 

Oglo was in command at Berwick as liou- and a granddnughtor of the first Earl of 
tenant of 'William, lord Greystook, who was Westmorland (Uheqson, Portfolio qf Fmg- 
with tho king in Franco, wlion tho Scots merits relating to the County of Lancatter, 
took the town by surprise on tho night of p, 183). 

6 Nov. 1366 (DuaEALTi, i. 741). IIo mado a Ogle’s father, who had been much em- 
brave resistance, in which two of his sons ployed in negotiations with Scotland, died 
fall, and suoceodod in holding tho castle in 1486 or 1487, and the Sir Robert Ogle 
till holp came (Pot. Pari, iii. 11). Grey- who was commissioned, along with Sir John 
stock was condemned to forfeiture of life and , Bertram, in April of the later year to settle 
property, hut was afterwards pardonod on ; some disputedf questions with the Scottish 
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representatives, may have been _ the son 
(Fadera, x. 095). One matter still in dis- 
i.ute m 1433 was the question of the com- 
pensation due to Ogle on account of his 
having been seized and held to ransom by 
the Scots in time of truce between 1426 and 
1435 (Rot. Pari. v. 4 A ; Ordinances of the 
Privy Council, v. 93, 162,167). It was agreed 
that Ogle should be indemnified with a 
Scottish ship which had been seized at New- 
castle; but this was found to have been sold 
tv the admiral or his lieutenant, and Ogle 
was involved in a dispute with the latter, 
nhieh was not ended until 1442. 

In 1438 Ogle was sheriff of Northumber- 
land, and in charge of the east march of Scot- 
land until a warden was appointed (ib. v. 100 ; 
DucnUM, ii. 262). Little is then heard of 
him until 1462, when he was bailiff and 
lieutenant of Tyndale (Ord, Privy Council, 
v. 126). Three years later Ogle sided with 
the Yorkists when they look up arms, and 
brought six hundred men from the marches 
to the first battle of St. Albans. He pro- 
bably came in the train of the Earl of War- 
wick, who was warden of the west march ; 
and one account of the battle gives to Ogle 
the credit of the movement by which the 
Yorkists broke into the town, but this feat is 
ascribed in other versions to Warwick [Pas- 
ton Letters, i, 332). Ogle was one of the 
commissioners appointed by the victorious 
party to raise money for the defence of Calais 
( Ord. Privy Council, v. 244). Shortly after 
Towton he and Sir John Conyers were re- 
ported to be besieging Henry VI in a place 
in Yorkshire ‘ called Coroumbr ; such a name 
it hath, or much like ’ (Paston Letters, ii. 7). 
His services to the Yorkist cause did not go 
unrewarded. Edward IV on 20 July 1481 
summoned hint to his first parliament as 
Baron Ogle, and invested him (8 Aug.) with 
the wardenshrp of the east marches, lately held 
by his great Lancastrian neighbour, the Earl 
of Northumberland, who was killed at Tow- 
ton. With the wardenship went the offices 
of steward and constable of tbe forfeitod 
Percy castles and many of tbe earl's lord- 
ships (Duo dale). 

In November be was entrusted with the 
negotiations for a truce with Scotland, and 
in the January following received a further 
grant of the lordship of ltedesdale and castle 
of Harbottle in mid-Northumberland, for- 
feited by Sir William Talboys of Kvme in 
Lincolnshire, afterwards calledEarl of Kyme, 
who was executed after the battle of Hexham 
in 1464 (Duqdale, i. 263; W arkworih, 
p. 7 j Pot. Pari. v. 477). To these were added 
other forfeited lands in Northumberland. In 
October 1462 Ogle distinguished himself in 


the dash upon H oly Wand, which resulted in 
the capture of all the French leaders who had 
come over with Margaret of Anjou, except 
De Brezg (Historians of Hexham, Surtees 
Soc. i. cix.) During the operations against 
the Northumbrian strongholds in the winter 
Ogle assisted John Neville, lord Montagu 
[q. v.], in the siege of Bamborough, which 
surrendered on Christmas-eve (Three Fif- 
teenth-Century Chronicles, pp. 167-69 ; Wor- 
cester, ii. 780; Paston Letters, ii. 121). It 
was betrayed to the Lancastrians again in 
the following year, but finally reduced in. 
June 1464, and entrusted to Ogle as con- 
stable for life. Just a year later he was 
commissioned with Montagu, now earl of 
Northumberland, and other's, to negotiate 
for peace with Scotland, and for a marriage 
between James III and an English subject 
(Faeclera, xi. 646). 

Ogle died on 1 Nov. 1469. He married 
Isabel, daughter and heiress of Sir Alexander 
Kirkbv of ICirkby Ireleth in Furness, by whom 
ho had a son Owen, who is separately noticed, 
and a daughter Isabella, married first to Sir 
John Heron of Chipchase, and afterwards to 
Sir John Wedrington (DuaEALE, Baronage ; 
Arvhicolorjiu sEhuna, xiv. 287; JBexham 
Priory, Surtees Soc. p. lxix). 

jitotuli P.irlinmentomm ; Calendarinm In- 
qmsitionum post mortem; Eymer’s Fcedera, 
original ed. ; Proceedings and Ordinances of the 
Privy Council, ed. Nicolas ; William of Worces- 
ter in Stevenson’s Wars in Prance, vol. ii., Kofis 
Ser. ; Throe Fifteenth-Century Chronicles and 
Warkworth’s Chronicle, ^published by the Cam- 
den Society ; Dngdale’s Baronage ; Archeeologia 
■ffiliann ; other authorities in the text.] 

J. T-t. 

OGLETHORPE, JAMES EDWARD 
(1696-1786), general, philanthropist, and 
colonist of Georgia, horn in London on 
22 Dec. 1696, was baptised next day at St. 
Martin’s-m-the-Pields, An elder brother, also 
named James, born on 1 June 1089, died in 
infancy (Notes and Queries, 3rd ser, xii. 08). 
James Edward was third and youngest sur- 
viving son of Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe 
[q, v.J of St. James’s parish, London, by his 
wife, Eleanor W all of Tipperary. He matri- 
culated at Corpus Ckristi College, Oxford, 
on 8 July 1714, but had already obtained a 
commission in tbe British army in 1710. 
After the peace of 1712 he appears to have 
served as a volunteer under Prince Eugfine 
in Eastorn Europe. 

In 1718, by tbe death of his brothers, he 
succeeded to Westbrook, and in 1722 he 
became member for Uaslomere, and acted 
with the Jacobite tories who supported Atter- 
bury. Soon afterwards a friend named Oastell, 
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who had fallen into debt, was imprisoned in 
1 be Fleet, and, being unable lo pay the accus- 
tomed foes I o tbe warder, was confined in a 
house where the small-pox was rag rag . There 
Oaatoll perished of (he disease. The sad in- 
cident direct od Oglethorpe’s attention to the 
horrors and brutalities of debtors’ prisons. 
At tho beginning of 1729 I 10 brought tho 
matter before parliament, and tho result 
was the appointment of a committee, with 
■Oglothorpo for its chairman. The investi- 
gations of the committee revealed infamous 
jobbery and more infamous cruelty on tho 
part of tho prison otlicials (soo Leokt, 
Enylnnd in the Eighteenth Century, i. GOO sip; 
and art. llarnnimm, Thomas). 

Tho insight which Oglethorpe fhuB ob- 
tained into pauperism and its consequences 
led him to the great work of his life. In all 
times colonisation has suggested itself as 
a rpincdy for the economical ills of old 
countries. In .Timo 1732 Oglethorpe, with 
twenty associates, obtained a climter lor 
settling the colony of Georgia in America, a 
tract lying between tho rivets Savannah and 
Alatumnliu, named in honour of George IT, 
who gave Oglethorpe every encouragement . 
Almost simultaneously he published anony- 
mously an essay setting forth tlio amount of 
distress extant, and unfolding Ins scheme of 
colonisation as a cure for it. It is true, as 
Uncoil says in liis 1 Jtlssay on Plantation, ’that 
‘ it is a .shameful and unblessed tiling to take 
the setun of people and wicked condemned 
men to he the people whom yon plant.* Oulo- 
fchorpo, however, was careful to introduce 
certain conditions which lessoned, though 
they could not avert, tho evils resulting from 
liis choice of settlers. Tn tho first place, he 
intended from the outset that they should 
he under his own personal supervision ; and, 
whatever might bo Oglolhorpe’s faults oi‘ 
clinrael or, lie was bom wit h t he gift of ml ing 
men. Moreover, there was to he some sort 
of discrimination exercised in the choice of 
settlers. Mere poverty was not to give a 
claim for a place 111 the colony; nor is there 
tiny reason lo think llial Ogletlinviie ever ex- 
pected wholly to escape tlio evils inherent 
in his experiment. The results are full ol' 
interest and instruction for tlio social re- 
former. 

Oglethorpe and tho other trustees, who 
opened an ofiico in Old Fnlnco Yard, 'West- 
minster, received liberal privato subscriptions 
and a grant of 10,000/. from parliament. The | 
settlement was designed not only as a refuge j 
for paupers, but also as a barrier for tlio 
British colonies against aggression by Spain 
on thoir southern frontier. On grounds of I 
military expediency, rather than of social 


economy, negro slavery 
hihituil. 
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was wholly pro. 

let. 1732 Oglethorpe embarked in 
galley at Deptford, and m Noram 

n r n 8 !^! 120 90ttler9 ' Fot "fee 5 
the file of Oglethorpe and the history 0 f(k 

colony of Georgia arc identical He atone! 

found a satisfactory site, on which was limit 

the town ol Savannah; and he established 

friendly relations with the natives, which re! 

niftmed unbroken during bis whole sojourn™ 
the colony. \< i-obIi colonists, and of a bom 
oiled 1 vo stamp, wore added: some, German 
pro! est ant s, whose religion bad banished them 
from Austria; others, Scottish highlanders 
Settlements were thrown out westward and 
an outpost formed at Frederica, on an island 
at the month ol tlio Alatamnha, about sixty 
miles south of Savannah. 

In 1734 Oglethorpe returned to 
(bringing with him several Indian chick) 
and tlie effects of his absence at once illusl 
t rat ed 1 110 inst abil it y of a colony which rested 
solely on the energy and capacity of one 
m nil, and whose inhabit nuts had in them no 
element of t bought, industry, or civic vutne, 
Oglethorpe wits at times precipitate in his 
choice ol subordinates, and unduly and oh- 
si mutely confident in them when chosen. 
The storekeeper, 11 prison of no small im- 
portance m a little community organised oa 
almost communist ic principles, was dishonest 
and tyrannical. In such a colony ae Georgia 
malcontent R wore sure to be found. Two 
restrictions, llio prohibit ion of rum and. of 
negro slavery, were specially hlisome. On 
his ref urn to fleoip in, Oglethorpe dismissed 
tlie offending' htorekrepor. Blit he and his 
co-trust ees stood firm upon tlio other points, 
and tho result was a continuous under- 
current of dissatisfaction and disloyalty. 

That was not the only element of discoid 
in the colony. Oglethorpe’s impetuous and 
•sympathetic lompor led him to select forth" 
spirit util staff of his colony John and Charles 
Wosley, hording only tlieir high moral ev- 
eollunce and tlio attractive side of their 
characters, and overlooking the absence of 
that tact, forbearance, and subordination 
which for this special task were to the M 
as needful. Charles Wesley went out in 
173(1 as Oglethorpe’s privato secretary. He 
had not been long in the colony before he 
displeased Oglethorpe. If wo are to believe 
Wesley’s own account, his employer treated 
him not, only with harshness, bat with jietty- 
m’mded mnlovolenco. But the solemnity of 
their parting, when, in the spring of 1788, 
Oglethorpe wont forth against the Spaniards 
with a wholly uncertain prospect of return, 
serans to have touched the henits of both, 
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and tliev were sincerely reconciled. But, even 
if friendship had been restored, cordial co- 
operation had become henceforth impossible ; 
and Charles Wesley, with the consent and 
appioval of Oglethorpe, laid down his secre- 
taryship and returned to England. Ilia 
brother, John Wesley, remained behind, and 
became even a greater source of trouble and 
of discord in the colony. But during Wesley's 
sojourn in Georgia, Oglethorpe was fully 
occupied with the chances of a Spanish in- 
vasion. Wesley’s quarrels were with other 
officials, not with Oglethorpe. The selection 
of Whitefield to succeed Wesley did not 
greatly mend matters. lie founded'an orphan- 
age, and embroiled himself with the settlers 
by the dictatorial fashion in which he 
claimed to overrule the authority of natural 
guardians. But his energy as a religious re- 
r lvulist led him for the most part to choose 
work in the old-established colonies, and left 
him bat little time for disturbing the peace 
of Oglethorpe and his followers. 

That portion of Oglethorpe's career which 
elands out conspicuous in importance and in- 
terest is the defence of his colony against the 
Spaniards. His alliance with the Indians 
was an embarrassment as well as a safeguard, 
It was certain that the Spanish authorities 
at St. Augustine, a chief seaport of Florida, 
would eagerly seize on any pretoxt for an 
attack, and such a pretext might at any 
moment be given by the natives, acting, 
it well might be, under just resentment, 
A guard was posted by Oglethorpe at the 
xUatamaha, to prevent any of the Geor- 
gian Indians crossing into Spanish terri- 
tory. During 1730 civil messages passed 
between Oglethorpe and the Spaniards ; yet 
it is clear that all along ho distrusted their 
intentions. Ilo strengthened the defences of 
Frederica, and sent for help to South Caro- 
lina. In the spring of 173(1 the governor of 
St. Augustine, without any declaration of 
war, sent a force to reconnoitre the English 
position, with discretionary orders to attack 
if it seemed safe and advisable. Oglethorpe, 
however, used his orduance so as to mi-lead 
the Spaniards regarding his position and re- 
sources, and the intended attack came to 
nothing. 

The political prospect in England made it 
almost certain that war would soon break 
Out with Spain ; and as soon as America be- 
came the field of war, Oglethorpe knew that 
his colony Would be in danger. Ha utilised 
a short season of security to return to Eng- 
land, and to organise the defence of his colony. 
While lie was there ametnorial was presented 
by the Spanish government to the ministry, 
demanding that neither Oglethorpe himself 


nor any fie-h troops should he allowed to go 
to Georgia. Meanwhile it became known that 
the citizens of St. Augustine were being 
cleared out of then homes to make room for 
troops, Oglethorpe, with the approval of 
government, raised a volunteer regiment of 
six hundred men, with whom, in September 
1738, ho reached Georgia. It is pu‘-ible that 
the same lack of judgment which made Ogle- 
thorpe unfortunate m lib, clergy also acted on 
his choice of soldiers. A plot was discovered 
which was to have ended in the surrender of 
the officers and the desertion of several 
soldiers to the Spaniards. Thesummer of 1739 
was spent by Oglethorpe in ajourney through 
the wilderness, in which he invitee! and se- 
cured the alliance of several dbt ant tribes ot 
natives. In that autumn war was declared 
against Spain, and Oglethorpe was ordered to 
harass St. Augustine The mode of operation 
was left to his own choice. The Spaniard' 
struck the first blow. Oglethorpe had fortified 
and garrisoned Amelia Island, some fifty 
miles south of Frederica. This the Spaniards 
attacked, but their only succe-s was to find 
and kill two invalids straggling in the woods. 
Oglethorpe soon retaliated with the capture 
of a Spanish mil post. He then delermined tr 
attackSt. Augustine. Tmiewasirapoitant ; 
Calm was then under blockade by the Eng- 
lish fleet ; the failure of that blockade, or 
even a composition, might at any time sot 
freo a relieving force. To make the expedition 
successful, it wa« needful thatSouth Carolina 
should take part in it. But here, as was ao 
often the caBe in our operations on the 
northern and western frontier, it was im- 
possible to secure effective co-operation. In 
May 1740 Oslethorpe set forth with aland 
force, composed of his own regiment of 
Georgian miliiia and of Indian allies, num- 
bering in all two thousand, They were 
also supported by four king's ships and a 
small schooner from South Carolina. Ogle- 
thorpe advanced as far as St. Augustine 
without encountering any serious opposition. 
He seized and occupied three small forts by 
the way ; but it soon became plain tint tbe 
oapture of St. Augustine was beyond his 
power and resources, The harbour had been 
so effectually secured that tbe ships were 
useless, A bomlmrdmentwas tried md failed. 
The Indian allies withdrew, indignant at 
Oglethorpe's attempts to restrain their fero- 
city. Sickness, sb might have been fore- 
seen, broke out, and the Carolina troops de- 
serted. The garrison which Oglethorpe had 
placed in one of the captured forts ventured, 
m defiance of his express orders, on a sortie, 
and were cut off. In June Oglethorpe gave 
up the attempt on St, Augustine as hopeless. 
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and rotroated. Yet it is not unlikely that 
hie invasion had acted as a check on Spanish 
aggression, since for nearly two years Georgia 
remained unmolested. 

But in the spring of 1742 came the crisis 
•wkioli-wnsto fbrm the most glorious incident 
in Oglethorpe's career as a colonist and a 
soldier. Tlwnks in part to Oglethorpe’s 
arrangement, in part to the nat ural features 
of the position, an attack on tlio oolony by 
land was fraught with difficulty. The colony 
was covered by St . Simon’s Island, and no 
invading force could with safety loavo that 

E osilion in the roar. Tlio island was guarded 
y a small fort — St. Simon’s — to the south, 
by Fredorica to tlie north. Tlio only approaoli 
to Frederica was flanked by a donso forest, 
offering a secure protection to a defending 
force. 

Oglethorpe abandoned and destroyed St. 
Simon's, and concent rail'd the whole strength 
of his defence on Frederica. Tie was well 
served with informal ion by his Indian scouts. 
At tlio first approach of the Spanish van- 
guard I 10 made a sally and hunt them off. 
With u force ill-organised and of doubtful 
stability, a display of personal prowess was 
sure to he of sorvico, and tho kuight-errant 
temper always present in Oglethorpe mado 
such a line cf action attractive. Fighting 
at tho head of his troop, he captured, two 
Spaniards with Ins own hands. But tho real 
brunt 0 f tho bat t lo enmo later, when the flank- 
ing force, protected by tlio wood, attacked tho 
main body of tho Spaniards. Tho invaders 
fared much ns Brnddock farud thirteen years 
later in tlio Ohio valley, mul wore routed 
■with heavy loss. Yet Oglethorpe was glad 
to avert by stratagem tlio possibility of a 
second all nek. A Frenchman had joined t lu. 
English os a volunteer, and had' tlion de- 
serted to tlio invaders. Oglethorpe astutely 
used him as a channel for convoying to tho 
Spanish commander a belief that tho English 
were ready, and oven eager, to meet a second 
invasion. Ilo also said that ho exported a 
Jleot to como to his roliof. By a strange and 
fortunatechancGliisstaloniont was confirmed 
by tho appearance of some English ships out 
at sea. Oglotliorpo’s combination of daring 
and strategy succeodod. Georgia was safe, 
and tho pauper colony hail moreover served 
its secondary purpose ; it had proved a bul- 
wark to tho moro_ prosperous neighbour on 
t ho northern frontier. Whilofleld did not ox- 
nggerato tho sovority of tlio danger and tho 
insufficiency of tho moans whoroby it was 
repelled when liu wrote i 'The deliverance 
of Georgia from the Spaniards is such as 
cannot bo paralleled hut by some instances 
out of tho Old Testament,’ Yot tlio poril 


was not yot at an end. One of th7„v3 
elements of danger was the teolf-sufikS 
own colonists called iS 
officials of South Carolina. Not onW 
they aupmo m raising forces, but 
known to he a traitor in the employment 
Spain was suffered to make fiinLlf ‘dl 
acquainted with Charlestown harbour 

Oglethorpe had other difficulties to fa™ 
Iho lluke of Newcastle was then secreC 
for Iho southern department, and os 8 2 
had control over colonial affairs. Thednkeh 
ignorance of colonial geography was astound" 
mg, while tho ministry curried on without 
spirit a war into which they had been draped 
against tlioir will. During the sprint ofma 
Oglethorpe, while druading the annihilation 
ol his colony— a blow which would at once 
liavo involved South Carolina in invasion 
and probably in servile war— had to conBno 
himsolf to utilising his Indian allies for raid? 
int 0 tho neighbourhood of St. Augustine. On 
J !i Fob. of that year liu was promoted to the 
rank of brigadier-general. Hitherto the title 
of general, _ habitually applied to him in con- 
ni'clion with Goorginn affairs, was purely 
honorary and conventional. ’ 

Tho military operations againBtSpainsoou 
involved Ogluthorpo in financial difficulties, 
which comjiollod his return lo England. The 
htato of a flairs well illustrates tho unsatis- 
factory want of method in tlie colonial ad- 
ministration of Groat, Britain in those days. 
No fixod sum was voted for the defence of 
Goorgin, nor is tlioro any ovidence that in- 
struct ions wore given to Oglothorpe author- 
ising him to spuml money on that account. 
Yet it was manifest that supplies and the like 
must be paid for, and Oglothorpe accordingly 
incurred tho necessary expenses, and met 
them by drawing bills on lus English agent, 
a Mr. Vorelat, while at. tho same time he 
appears to havo mado it clour to Verelst by 
tho form of tlio bills that tho money wns for 
tho king’s service. Vorelst therefore applied 
to Waljiolo, who was than chancellor of the 
oxchoquur, and "Walpole authorised him to 
draw on tho treasury for the sums required 
to moot tho "bills. After a time, however, 
Walpole withdrew this authority; but before 
tho notification of this change reached Ogle- 
thorpo ho had drawn more bills. The matter 
was tlion roforrod to tho lords justices, who 
had boon specially authorised to supervise 
1 lie finances of Georgia. They approved of 
tho expenditure; hut whenlhebills werepre- 
sontod at the treasury, tbe lords of that de- 
partment refused to inoet them, uor is there 
any proof that Oglothorpe was ever re- 
imbursed. 

It was Oglethorpe’s intention to revisit 
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Georgia after lie had settled these financial 
troubles ; but two events changed his pur- 
pose. On 15 Sept. 1748 he married Elizabeth, 
the only surviving daughter and the heiress 
of Sir Nathan Wright. She brought him a 
much-needed fortune, including Cranham 
Hall in Essex, which was his home for the 
rest of his days. 

Soon afterwards, while Oglethorpe was 
raisingtroops for the defenceof the colony, the 
Jacobite insurrection of 1745 broke out. He 
at once received orders to join General Wade, 
and to take with him the soldiers whom he 
had raised. He joined Wade at Hull, and ac- 
companied him in his march into Lancashire, 
where ho and his men were transferred to the 
force which, under the Duke of Cumberland, 
harassed the retreating Jacobites. It is not 
unlikely that Oglethorpe’s hereditary asso- 
ciations with the house of Stuart laid him 
opeu to suspicion. An absurd story found 
currency in later days to the effect that 
Oglethorpe was detected on the eve of Cul- 
loden in treasonable correspondence ; that 
he therefore fled, and fortified himself as an 
armed rebel at his country seat in Surrey. 

It is certain that if Oglethorpe had any 
treasonable designs, of which there is no 
proof, they had been effectively anticipated. 
When, in December 1746, the Duke of Cum- 
berland returned to London, having, as he 
believed, crushed the rebellion, he lodged a 
charge ofmisconduot, accusing Oglethorpo of 
having lingered on the road in his pursuit 
of the retreating Jacobites, 

A court-martial followed, and Oglethorpe 
was acquitted, hut his career as a soldier was 
at an end, and he did not return to Georgia. 
Eor eight years longer he sat in parlia- 
ment. The utter collapse of opposition while 
Pelham was prime minister had relaxed 
the bonds of party discipline ; the cause 
of the whigs was too triumphant, that of 
their opponents too hopeless, for either to 
insist on obedience. Oglethorpe was able 
to take up that position ox a freelance which 
his keen and ready sympathy and his in- 
dependent temper made congenial to him. 
He had plainly cast behind him all linger- 
ing attachment to the house of Stuart. An 
attitude of sturdy independence towards 
Hanoverian ministers and a tendency to 
look with disfavour on all authority of 
which they were the centre were all that 
remained of his hereditary Jacobitism. We 
find him twice supporting measures whereby 
foreign, protestonts might enjoy full civic 
rights in the colonies, and doing his best 
to limit the arbitrary powers granted to 
courts-martial. 

In 1754 Oglethorpe was defeated in the 


contest for the representation of Ilaslemere, 
for which he had sat in parliament for thirty- 
two years. Thenceforth he disappeared from 
public life. In 1762 the trustees of the 
Georgian colony had resigned their patent, 
and Georgia had become a royal province. 
Eor many years longer, however, Oglethorpe 
filled a prominent position in social life in 
London. He won Dr. Johnson’s regard by 
the support which he gave his ‘London’ 
upon its appearance in 1738, and increased 
it by the stand he made against slavery in 
Georg ia. In return, Johnson wished to write 
Oglethorpe’s life. He was the Mend of 
Walpole, Goldsmith, Boswell, Burke, and 
Hannah More, keeping to the last his boyish 
vivacity and diversity of interests, his keen 
sense of personal dignity, his sympathy with 
the problems of life, his earnestness of moral 
conviction. Bis name is enshrined in the 
well-known couplet of Pope- 

One, driven by strong benevolence of sonl, 

Shall fly like Oglethorpo from pole to pole 

(Imitation of Horace, ep. ii.) 

On 1 July 1785 Oglethorpe died at Cran- 
ham. As if he was at once to become by an 
appropriate fate a hero of legend, he was de- 
scribed in two contemporary accounts as 102 
andl04; but, though his age is not mentioned 
on his monument, there seems no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of the record which makes 
him eighty-nine. A monument, with an ex- 
travagantly long inscription, wos erected in 
Cranham Church to Oglethorpe and his 
widow, who died on 26 Oct. 1787. The 
Cranham estates descended to the Marquis 
do Eellegarde, the grandson of one of Ogle- 
thorpe’s sisters. 

A three-quarter-length portrait of Ogle- 
thorpe in armour, engraved in mezzotint by 
T, Burford, is in the print-room at the Bri- 
tish Museum. Another, engraved by S. Ire- 
land, is mentioned by Bromley. 

[Mr. Robert Wright has collected all that can 
be known of Oglethorpe in an admirable bio- 
graphy. See, too, Austin Dobson’s A Paladin of 
Philanthropy, 1889. Much material, especially 
that relating to Georgia, is still in manuscript. 
See, however, A True and Historical Narrative 
of the Colony of Georgia, 1741, and Account of 
the Colony of Georgia, 1741, both of which are 
reprinted in Force's Tracts, ‘Washington, 1838, 
and Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. x. 63, where 

g irate letters — one from Oglethorpe — describe 
oorgia in 1788 ; Boswell’B Life of Johnson, ed. 
Hill, i. 127 ; Walpole's Letters ; Hannah More’s 
Letters; Southey's Life of Wesley; Pranklin’s 
Memoirs, i. 182 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd.ii. 19-22 ; 
Elwin and Courthope’s Pope, iii. 392; Leoky’s 
England in the Eighteenth Century, i. 500-3 ; 
Gent, Mag. for 1786 and 1787.] LA. D. 
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OGLETHORPE, OWEN (d. lfi'ifl), party, though a minority, by their vir,wl 
bishop of Carlisle, was, according to Wood, made up for the inferiority of their num 
the third 'natural’ or ‘base-born’ son of here. Scenes of miserable confusion - f ; 
Owen Oglethorpe of Newton Kyme, neorTad- acts of disgraceful sacrilege took place. 

< aster, Yorkshire (Strtpe, Memorials, vol. iii. in 1548 the new order of communion had b- n 
pt.i.p.173). lie was born at Newtou Kyme, published, and letters were received fc™ 
and was educated at Magdalen College, Ox- Somerset urging the college, in somewhat 
lord, where he graduated B. A. in 1526 ; was indefinite but unmistakable terms to* tie 
admitted fellow about 1626, and graduated Piedress of Religion.’ Oglethorpe 'felt tW 
S1.A. in 1529, being then in holy orders. He to keep his place he must comply. HH 
'erved the office of junior proctor inloOO. On mass was laid aside, and the English order 
21 Feb. 1585 he was elected president of his of communion adopted, the president him- 
college, and graduated as B.D. 12 Feb. 1536, self ministering. Not satisfied with this 
and D.D. five days later. He fulfilled the amount of compliance, some of the Mm 
duties of vice-chancellor ‘ with great honour ’ sent a petition to the Protector accusing the 
in 1551. His ecclesiastical preferments were president of attempting to dissuade thea> 
many. From Archbishop Heath, as a York- ciety from following his directions. Th“ 
storeman, he received the rectory of Bolton charge was categorically denied in a letter 
Percy in 1584, and in 1541 a prehendal stall from Oglethorpe, dated 8 Nov. 1548, signed 
at Ripon (which in 1544 he exchanged for by himself and eighteen other members ol 
another in the same church). He also was the college (Bloxaji, Magdalen College de- 
collated to the stall of Lafford in Lincoln gister, vol. ii. pp. xliv, xlv, 300-3). In ifi.jQ 
Cathedral in 1686. In 1538 Cranmer gave another fierce attack was made upon Ode- 
liim the living of Newington, Oxfordshire, thorpe by ten of the most puritanical of'tk 
one of the arcliiepiscopal peculiars, which he fellows in a petition to the lords of the 
held till his elevation to the episcopate in council, accusing him of persecuting tie 
1557. He was appointed to the college ‘Godlie’ and favouring the £ Papists,’ tk-ir 
livings of Heeding and Sele, Sussex, in 1531, grievance being summed up in twenty-iita 
and to East Bridgeford in 1638 ; tothehene- articles, These he answered seriatim, denv- 
fice of hie native place, Newton Kyme, in ing some and explaining others (it. pp. SOj- 
1541, and to that of Romnld-Kirk in the 317'). He also drew up ‘a further defence,’ 
same year, and of St. Olave, Southwark, in to set himself right with the Protector 
1544. At an earlier period he had been one and his council. In this he repudiated the 
of the canons of Henry YTH's foundation, scholastic doctrine of transubstantiation and 
erected in 1532 on the suppression of Wol- solitary masses, and dcclaied his approba- 
say’s ‘ Cardinal College ; ’ and on the conver- tion of the new 1 order and form ’ of sendee 
sion of St . Frideswidoa into a cathedral church in English, provided ‘ it be used godly and 
in 1646, a pension of 20/. was reserved for him revorently ’ (it. p. 318). lie was, however, 
out of its revenues. He was appointed canon summoned to London to answer the charge, 
of Windsor in 1540. His standing as a theo- and in May was reported to have been ‘ im- 
logian had been previously fully recognised, prisoned for superstition,’ and to be likely to 
and in 1640 he was named by Cranmer one lose his presidentship (Christopher Hales to 
ofthecommissioners to whom were addressed Rudolph Gualter, Original Letters, Parker 
the 1 Seventeen (Questions ’ on the sacraments, Soc. i. 187). Tho latter fear was not real bed: 
on the answers to which was founded ‘The he kept hie headship, and it is curious to find 
Erudition of a Christian Man ’ (Stp.ype, Me- him not long after (1 Aug.) entertaining the 
inoriah, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 14 ; Ceatoee, i. 110, leading reformers, Peter Martyr and Martin 
Appendix, Nos. xxvii. xxviii.) Bucer, and the former for the second time 

The accession of Edward VI, which placed together with Coverdale on 10 May of the 
Somerset in supreme power, was the begin- following year, The changes recently made 
niug of trouble to Oglethorpe. His conduct in the chapel hy order of the visitors, sueb 
shows him to have been a man of no strength as the demolition of the high altar and the 
of character, with little love for the series of burning of the organ, cannot fail to have been 
religious changes through which the clergy very displeasing to Oglethorpe ; and, though 
were being hustled, hut reluctantly accepting outwardly complying, it wad abundantly 
them rather than forego the dignity and clear that at heart he was hankering after 
emoluments of office. The society of Mag- the old system. In 1652j therefore, the 
dalen College was at that time greatly king’s oouncil resolved on liis removal; they 
divided in religious opinion. The majority, believed that he would impede the further 
including Oglethorpe, adhered metre or less religious changes they had in view, and, by 
openly to the old faith j -while the reforming a tyrannical violation of the statutes, ap- 
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pointed Walter Iladdon [q.v.J, master of 
Trinity Ilall, Cambridge, president in his 
place." The fellows remonstrated, to no pur- 
ple ; and Oglethorpe, seeing that resistance 
tras vain, entered into an amicable, but not 
vtiy honourable, uq reement with Iladdon, on 
which he resigned the presidency, -7 Sept. 
13'id. and Iladdon was admitted by royal 
mmdata 1 ib. li. 320-1). 

On Maiy’s accession next year the intrud- 
in'' pre-ident was removed by Gardiner, and 
O'letho.pe resumed his old place, 31 Oct, 
1353 lit. p. lv ; Sietpe, Manorial \ vol. iii. 
pt. i. p. ^I). At the memorable disputation 
then-xt year between Cranmer, Ttidlty, and 
Latimer, and a committee of theologians 
telecttd from Oxford and Cambridge, he was 
.liieof the Oxford divines, and on 11 April 
presented the Cambridge doctors for incor- 
poration (Srnrrc, Cranmer , i. 4S0). The 
fame month he resigned his presidency. He 
had bean appointed dean of Windsor in the 
pit-ceding year, with the rectory of Haseley 
attached, and in 1355 became registrar of the 
Order of the Garter (RniER,.FWeni,xv. 421), 
bein' 1 the first dean of Windsor to hold that 
office. Higher preferment was not long in 
coming. He was nominated by Mary to the 
bishopric of Carlisle, and was consecrated by 
Archbishop Heath at Chiswick on 16 Aug. 
1337. In little more than a year Mary died, 
and Oglethorpe was once more placed in the 
dilemma of having to choose between the old 
and the new farm of religion. He showed 
some firmness when called upon to say mass 
before the queen in the first days of her reign. 
Elizabeth forbade him to elevate the Host, 
which, according to a Roman authority, he 
insisted on doing(STBTPE,alnn«!fs,vol, i. pt. i. 
p.73). The coronation soon followed. In the 
vacancy of the see of Canterbury, itnaturally 
fell to the Archbishop of York to perform 
the ceremony ; but Heath, alarmed by omi- 
nous presages of a change in religion, refused 
toofficiate. Tunstall of Durham wastoo old, 
and perhaps shared in Heath’s objection. It 
devolved, therefore, on Oglethorpe, as his suf- 
fragan, to take his metropolitan’s place, and 
on 10 Jan. 1669, the other diocesan bishops 
attending, with the exception of Bonner, 
who, however, lent him his robes for the 
function, he placed the crown on the head of 
Elizabeth. But it is asserted that he never 
forgave himself for an act the momentous 
consequences of which he hardly foresaw, 
and remorse for his unfaithfulness to the 
church is said to have hastened his end. 
The same month he attended Elizabeth’s 
first parliament, when he expressed his dis- 
sent from the bills for restoring the first- 
fruits and tenths to the crown, and the royal 


supremacy, the iniquitous forced exchange of 
bishops’ lands for impropriate tithes, and 
other measures (Simri), Anita/-, vol. L pt. 
i. pp. 82-7). He was also pre-ent at the 
opening of the disputation on religion at 
Westminster in March 1559, and was one 
of those who were fined loi declining to 
enter on the dispute when they *aw which 
way things were tending. Thu fine imposed 
on him amounted to 2301, and he had to give 
recognisances for good behaviour I ib. pp. 129, 
1S7-9). On 15 May, together with Arch- 
bishop Heath and the other bishops who ad- 
hered to the old faith, he was summoned 
before the q ueen, and, on their unanimous 
refusal to take the oath of supremacy, thev 
were all deprived (ib. pp. 206, 210). He 
only survived his deprivation a few months, 
lie died suddenly of apoplexy on the last 
day of that year. The place of his death 
was probably a house in Chancery Lane, 
belonging to his private estate, which he had 
given to his old college in 1556, reserving 
four chambers for himself. He was buried, 
4 Jan. 1560, in the adjacent church of St. 
Dunston’s in the West, Fleet Street (Bioxxai, 
vol. iv. p. xxix ; Machut, Diary, p. 221). 
Had his life been prolonged, Wood =nj s, ‘ it 
was thought the Queen would have been 
favourable to him.’ Some courteous letters 
passed between him, when residing at Ox- 
ford, und Bullin^er, chiefly letters of intro- 
duction, which have been printed by the 
Parker Society ( Original Letters, i. 120, 
425). A letter of his, on his election to the 
see of Carlisle, to the Earl of Shrewsbury 
on Lancelot Salkeld’s claim to the manor of 
Linstock, is contained in the Lan'downe 
MSS. (990, 1". 312). Among the Additional 
MSS. (6489, f. 49) is a weak, shuffling reply 
of his to articles proposed by Sir Philip 
Hoby respecting the sale of the plate at St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor ; he acknowledges 
he hud consented to the sale and shared to 
some extent in the proceeds, hut all the 
while disapproved of it. His replies to 
Cranmer’s • Seventeen Questions,’ referred to 
above, are printed with those of the other 
commissioners by Burnet in his ' History of 
the Reformation ' (pt. i. bk. Iii. records xxi. ; 
see also pt. ii. bk. i. records liii.) He founded 
and endowed a school and hospital at Tad- 
caster, near his birthplace (Strvpe, Annals , 
iv. 212, No. xcis). His name appears on the 
list of benefactors to be commemorated at 
Magdalen on 31 Dec., the day of his death. 

[Wood’s Athens Oxan.ii. 792, 768, 807 Fasti, 
i. 66, 81, 95, 100, 102 ; Godwin, De Pr<*sul. i, 
176 ; Foster’s Alumni, 1600-1714, iii. 1088 ; 
Fullor’s Worthies, ii. 226, Church H story, ii. 
460, iv. 193 ; Strype, II, cc. ; Eymer’s Feeders, 
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sv. 421, 410, 483, 677 ; Bloxam's Magdalen in parliament for Ilaslemere, Surrey, ftom 
Coll. Registers, n. xlv, xlix-li, lv, lvi, lviii, lacii, that time until his death on 10 April r?(p 
lxviiinote.lxvi, lxvii,301,304,809,315,818note, He was buried in the church of St. J ame "' 
318-20, 321 - 2 , iv. xiyi-xxx, 33, 34,98 j Barnet’s Westminster, where his widow put up a 
Reformation, li. 584, 770, 792,] S. V. monument to him with a Latin inscription 

OGLETHORPE, Sib THEOPHILUS and a wrong date of death, 

(1660-1702), brigadier-general, belonged to Oglethorpe married Eleanor, daughter of 
an ancient family settled at Oglethorpe, a Richard W all of Tipperary, ‘ of a considerable 
hamlet in Itramham parish, in the West family in Ireland.’ Swift mentions her oftm 
Riding of Yorkshire, His father, Sutton in the ‘ Journal to Stella,’ and emphasises 
Oglethorpe (baptised at Bramham in 101 2), her cunning ; she introduced Swift to the 
was fined by the parliament 20,0007. and had Duchess of Hamilton, ( IFor/cs, vol. ii. passim)" 
his estates sequestered and givon. to general She died 19 June 1732, having borne seven 
William Fairfax [q. v.J, who sold them to children to Oglethorpe. Of these the eldest 
tlie Bingley family, lie married Francos, son, Lewis (1681-1704), succeeded his father 
daughter of John Matthews (Mathew?) and as member lor Ilaslemere. Evelyn mentions 
granddaughter of Archbishop Tabie Matliew him as fighting a duel with Sir Richard 
fq. v.], and had two sons: Sutton, who was Onslow, lie diod at the Hague of a wound 
created M.A. by the university of Oxford on received in Marlborough’s attack on the 
28 Sept. 1668, became a royal page, student heights of Sohellenberg, just before Blen- 
of Gray’s Inn, 1667, and, it is said, stud- keim. The second, Theophilus (1682-1720?), 
master to Charles II ; and Theophilus, who, also sat for Ilaslemere after his brother. Hu 
baptised 14 Sopt. I860, entered the army soon was nide-do-camp to tho Duke of Ormonde, 
aftertkeRestorntionasaprivntegentlemanm and afterwards joined the Jacobite court of 
one of King Charles's newly raised troops of St. Germains, where he died some time he- 
lii'eguards (Macaulay, Hut of England, \. tween 17 17 ami 1720. The third was General 
207). Oglethorpe belonged to the Duke of James Edward Oglethorpe [q.v.]j tliefourtk, 
York’s troop, distinguished by its green fuc- Sutton, diod young. Of tlie daughters, Anne, 
ings and standard. His name appears as the oldest, was a resident at St. Germains, and, 
lieutenant-colonel of the king’s regiment of it is said, a mist ressof the01dPretender(‘her 
dragoons 10 Feb. 1678 (D’Altox, p.209). It Ogletliorpinn majesty’ of Esmond), prior to 
was disbanded, and ho returned temporarily her vet urn to England without a pass in 1704. 
to his troop of lifeguards. He was lieutenant- The fact of her return being unauthorised 
colonel of the royal dragoons 11 June 1679, enabled Godolphin and Harley to obtain m- 
and commauded the advance-guard of the formation from her respecting the Jacobite 
Duke of Monmouth's army at the defeat of the correspondence. According to Boyer (An- 
Soottish covenanters at Bothwoll Bridgo on nala of Anne, 1 786, p. 127), her wit and beauty 
22 June. On 11 Aug. 1679 he was guidon and gained the hearts of the ministers, and some 
major of the Duke of York’s troop, of which maintained that Godolphin’s jealousy of the 
Monmouth was colonel; held the same posi- secretary in their relations with the ladywas 
tion 30 April 1680 (ii. p. 273), and became the source of the breach between the two. 
lieutenant andlieutenant -colonel 1 Nov. 1080 Anne was subsequently arraigned at the 
(id. pp. 277, 313). He routed two troops Queue's Bench on a charge of 1 perverting a 
of rebel horse at Keynslmm at tlie time of young gentlewoman to tlie Romish faith,’but 
Monmouth’s rebellion, and lad a charge of was discharged by the queen’s order 14 June 
the lifeguards at the battle of Sodgmoor, 1707 (LuraitDii, vi, 182). She retired to 
He was made a brigadier-general ami prin- France, and is said to have bean made a 
.cipal equerry to James II, and on 2o Oot. Jacobite countess. She and her youngest 
1686 was made colonel of the Holland regi- sister died uumarripd. Two others married, 
ment, or Buffs, ne purchased the manor of one the Marquis ds Maziera in Picardy, the 
Westbrook, Godalmmg, in 1688. lie took other the Marquis de Bellegarde. 
the field os a brigadier-general of James's Some years after tbe death of Sir Tkeo- 
aray, and after the king's flight, not ohoos- philus a crazy sort of pamphlet appeared 
Lng to serve against one from whom he had without a printer’s name (1707), purporting 
received many favours, he was deprived of to relate the hearsay of a Mistress Frances 
his military emoluments, and his regiment Sliaftoe, a serving-woman, according to 
given to Marlborough’s brother, General whom, on the alleged death of the infant 
Charles Churchill [q. v.] A warrant was PrInceof"Walesinl688,aninfantsonof0gle- 
issued against him as a Jacobite in 1692, and tliorpe’s was substituted, who became Prmce 
he went to France (Lutibblt.) ; but in 1 608 James Francis Edward, better known os ths 
•he took the oaths to King William, and sat Chevalier St. George or the Old Pretender, 
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[Manning and Bray's Surrey, vol. i. (pedigree, 
p. 614, end account of manor of Westbrook); 
Nichols's Lit. Anecd. ii. 1 7 ; Warton's Poems, 1748, 
p. 140 ; Dalton’s English Army Lists, 1660-86, 
pp. 209, 2 40, 264, 266, 273, 277, 313 ; Cannon's 
gist. Bee. Brit. Army, 3rd Buffs; Macaulay’s 
Hist, of England, toI, i. ; Luttrell's Brief His- 
torical Kelation of State Affairs.] H. M. C. 

O’GORMAN, MAELMUIRE (d. 1181), 
called, according to Colgan, Mabiantts Gob- 
mas, and by the ‘ Four Masters 1 Maelmuibe 
QD umiak, martyrologist,wa3 abbot of Onoc 
na Seanganj or Pismire Hill, near the town of 
Louth. This place wua afterwards known as 
Cnoc na n Apslal, or the Ilill of the Apostles, 
from the time of Iheconsecration of the church 
there by Archbishop Malaehy Morgan [q. v.], 
when it was dedicated to St. Peter and St. 
Paul. It was an establishment for Augus- 
tinian canons, the founders being Donnchudh 
O’Oarroll, chief of Oriel, and Edan O’Cael- 
laighe, bishop of Cloglier. Marianus is termed 
in the ‘ Martyrology of Donegal ’ abbot of 
Louth, Ware, Harris, and Arclidall believed 
the abbey of Louth to he distinct from the 
abbey of Cnoc na Seangan; hut in that 
case two monasteries, both for Augustinian 
canons, and both founded by the same prince 
and bishop, must have existed within a few 
perches of each other. This seems highly 
improbable, and we may assume with con- 
fidence that they are identical. 

Marianus is the author of a ‘ Martyrology ’ 
composed during the reign of Roderio O’Oon- 
nor [q. vj, king of Ireland, and hotween 1166 
and 1173, while Gilla mac Liag or Gelasius 
was archbishop of Armagh. This work was 
unknown in Ireland except by name until 
1847, when the Rev. Matthew Rally of May- 
nooth procured a copy of the only known 
manuscript preserved in the Royal Library 
at Brussels. Two years after, the Rev. Dr. 
Todd obtained a loan of this and other manu- 
scripts from the Belgian go vommont, and had 
a copy of it made by Eugene O’Curry, The 
‘Martyrology,’ which has never been pub- 
lished, is now about to be brought out by 
the Henry Bradshaw Society, under the 
editorship of Mr. Whitley Stokes, D.C.L. It 
is a poem in the Irish language, and consists 
of 9,780 lines in the rather rare and difficult 
metre known as ‘ Rinnard,’ in which the ‘ Ca- 
lendar of CEngus Ooile D6 ’ is also composed. 
The poem is arranged in months, and has a 
stanza for every day in the year, which con- 
tains the names of those saints wliose fes- 
tivals fall on that day. There are also inter- 
lined and marginal glosses relating to the 
situation of the churches belonging to die 
saints mentioned when those saints are Irish, 
for Marianus does not confine himself to native 
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saints. These glosses or scholia add much 
to its value as an historical authority. The 
preface informs us that it was taken largely 
iom the ‘ Martyrology ’ of Tallaght. O’Olery 
made great use of it in the compilation of 
the ‘ Martyrology of Donegal,' which was 
published in 1864 under the editorship of 
Bishop Reeves and the Rev. Dr. Todd. All 
the names given in that work without a 
local designation ars from Marianus, as well 
as those which have short local notices ; of 
these last many, if not all, are taken from the 
scholia. 

Marianus tells us he was led to undertake 
tho work first by the hope of thereby secur- 
ing entrance into the kingdom of heaven for 
himself as well as for every one who should 
moke a practice of chanting it ; in the second 
place he wished to supply the names of many 
saints, Irish and foreign, who were omitted 
from the ‘Calendar of dingus,’ saints for 
whom the church had ordained festivals or 
prescribed masses ; and, lastly, in order to cor- 
rect the ‘ Calendar of CEngus,’ in which days 
of commemoration were assigned to many 
different from those appointed by the church 
at thnt time. Ho died in 1181. His day in 
Ihe ‘Martyrology of Donegal’ is 3 July. 

[Colgnn’s Act. SS. p. 737 ; Trias Thiium. p. 305; 
Annals of tho Four Masters, iii. 67 ; Ware’s Anti- 
quities, chap, xxvi., and Bishops of Louth and 
Ologter at Edan ; Martyrology of Donegal, Pref, 
p, xvii; Lanigan’s Eceles. Hist. iv. 129, 131; 
O’Cimy’s MS. Materials, pp. 301, 362.] T. 0. 

O'GORMAH MAHOH, Tun (1800- 
1891), politician. [See Mahon, Ohablus 
■Tamds Patbiok.] 

O'GRADY, STANDISH, first Viscount 
Guillamobe (1766-1840), was the eldest 
son of Darby O'Grndy of Mount Prospect, 
Limerick, and of Mary, daughter of James 
Smyth of the same county. lie was born on 
20 Jan. 1766, and, entering Trinity College, 
Dublin, graduated B.A. in 1784, He was 
called to the bar, and went the Munster cir- 
cuit. He was remarkable for wit as well as 
learning, and attained considerable practice. 
On 28 May 1803, after the murder of Lord 
Kilwarden, be became attorney-general, and 
was one of the prosecuting counsel at the trial 
of Robert Emmet, In 1806 he was made 
lord chief baron, in succession to Yelverton, 
lord Avoumors, He was a sound judge, and 
Ohief Baron Pigot [q. v.l, of the Irish exohe- 

S uer, expressed the opinion : ‘ O’Grady was 
tie ablest roan whose mind I ever saw at 
work,’ His witticisms on and off the bench 
were long remembered (D, O. Madbdn, Ire- 
land and its Rulers, i. 126). O’Grady was 
one of the first to suspect the duplicity of 
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Leonard McNally [q, v.] On liis retirement 
from the bench, in 1881 , he was created Vis- 
count Guillamore of Oahir Guillamore and 
Baron O'Grady of Rockbarton, co. Limerick, 
in the peerage of Ireland. He was a hand- 
some man, of a line presence, and over six 
feet in stature. He died in Dublin on20 April 
1840. In 1790 he mamedKatharine (d. 1853), 
second daughter of John Thomas Waller of 
Castletown, co. Limerick, by whom he had' 
several children. 

Stahdish O’Geaidt, second Visaotnra 
GuuxamoRI! (1792-1848), eldest son of the 
above, bom in 1792, was a lieutenant in the 
7th hussars at Waterlob, and afterwards be- 
came lieutenant-colonel. On 17 June 1816 he 
had command of the troop of the 7th hussars 
on thehigh road from Genappe to QuatreBras. 
The regiment was covering the British march 
from Quatre Bras to Waterloo, and Sir Wil- 
liam Ddrnhergloft O’Grady outside the town, 
on the Quatre Bras road, to hold in check 
the advancing French cavalry while the main, 
body of the regiment was proceeding ih file 
across the narrow bridge of Genappe and up 
the steep street of the town. O'Grady ad- 
vanced at the hoad of his troops as soon as 
the French appeared, and presented so hold a 
front that, after a time, they retired, Whan 
they were out of sight lie crossed t.lie bridge 
at the entrance of Genappe, and took his troop 
at a gallop through the town, rejoining Sir 
William Diimberg, who had drawn up the 
main body of the regiment on the sloping 
road at the Waterloo end of Qonappo. A 
severe cavalry combat onsuod when the 
French lancers reached tliotop of the town, 
in which O'Grady’s regiment made a gallant 
charge, wit h considerable loss. At w atorloo 
he Was stationed' on the ground above 
Ilougoumont on the British left, ‘ The 7th,' 
he says in a letter to his father, 1 liad nn 
opportunity of showing what they could do 
if they got fair' play. We charged twelve 
or fourteen times, and once cut off a squadron 
of cuirassiers, every man of whom we killed 
on the spot except the two officers and one 
Marshal de'Logis, whom I sent to the rear’ 
(letter in possession of the lion. Mrs, Nor- 
hury), Two letters of his to Captain William 
Sibome, describing the movements of his 
regiments on 17 and 18 June 1816, are printed 
in * Waterloo 'Letters,’ edited by MajOr- 
general H, T. Sihovue (London, 1891,'pp. 
130 6 ). By bis wife Gertrude Jane (d. 1871), 
daughter of the Hon, Berkeley Paget, ho had 
issue Sltmd'sli, third viscount (1832-1800); 
Paget Standieh, fourth viscount (1888- 
1877); Ilardress Standish, fifth viscount 
(6. 1841) ; and others. The second viscount 
died on 22 July 1848. 


[O’Keefe’s Life and Times of O’Connell, i 193 . 
Barrington’s Personal Sketches ; Smyth’s 
Officers of Ireland, 1889, pp. 145, 170 ; OTlana 
gan's Munster Circuit, 1880, pp. 332-7; Foster's 
Peerage, p. 318; Wills’s Irish Nation, iii. 692-3- 
O’Flanagan’s Irish Bar, 1879, pp. 190-4.'] ~ ’ 

D. J. O'D. 

OGSTON, FRANCIS (1803-1887), pro- 
fessor of medical jurisprudence at Aber- 
deen, bom in Aberdeen in July 1803, was 
third son of Alexander Ogston, the founder 
of an extensivo soap manufactory at Aber- 
deen. lie was educated at the grammar 
school and at Monachal Oollego, Aberdeen 
completing Mb medical course at Edinburgh 
University, where lie graduated M.D. rn 
1824. Subsequently he travelled and studied 
on the continent. Having sotlled at Aber- 
deen, he soon acquired a large practice. In 
1 827 he began 1 o teach chemistry privately, 
and in 1839 he was appointed lecturer on 
medical jurisprudence at Marisclial College. 
When tho lectureship was converted into a 
professorial chair in 1857, Ogston became 
the first professor, teaching medical logic in 
addition to liis spocial subject. In 1860, 
when Marisclial College was united to King's 
College, to form (ho university of Aberdeen, 
under tbo Universities (Scotland) Act, 1868, 
Ogston’s appoint ment was maintained, and 
he continued to occupy the chair of medical 
jurisprudence till his retirement in 1883. 
His lectures were published in London in 
1878, under tbo title ‘Lectures oh Medical 
Jurisprudence,’ and wore accepted both in 
this country and in Germany as a standard 
work. From 183] Ogston hold the appoint- 
ment of police-surgeon in Aberdeen, and he 
was also medical officer of health for tho city 
from 1862 till 1881. lie had frequently to 
give evidence on important cases in the 
justiciary courts, and the lucidity of his re- 
ports oalled forth the commendations of the 
judges. He was chosen dean of the faculty 
of medicine in Aberdeen, and was twice re- 
presentative of the senatus at the university 
court. In 1883 ho retired from the chair of 
medical jurisprudence. Two years afterwards 
the university conferred the honorary degree 
of LL.D. ttpon him. lie died suddenly at 
Aberdeen on 23 Sept. 1887. Both of hissona 
followed the medical profession ; the older, 
Dr. Alexander Ogston, being professor of 
surgery at Aberdeen University^ and the 
youngov, Dr. Frank Ogstou, holding an ap- 
pointment as professor of public health and 
medioal jurisprudence at the university of 
Otago, New Zealand. Besides the lectures 
referred to, Ogston contributed many papers 
to the British and continental medical 
journals. 
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[Rodger's Aberdeen Doctors, pp. 201, SOI, 
312 } Lancet, October 1887, No. 3345, p. 730; 
People's Journal (Aberdeen), 1 Oct. 1887.] 
r A. H. M 

O'HAGAN, JOHN (1822r-1890), judge, 
second eon of John Arthur O’Hagan of 
Newry, co. Down, bora at Newry on 19 March 
1822, graduated B.A. at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 18 12, and proceeded M.A. in 1885. 
lie was called to the Irish bar in 1842, and 
went the Munster circuit. An active member 
of the Young Ireland party, he was one of the 
counsel for Sir Oharlos Gavan Dully on hia 
trial for complicity in the rebellion of 1848. 
He also contributed to the ‘ Nation,’ both in 
prose and verse, his poems being distinguished 
by the pseudonyms or initials Sliahli Cu il- 
ium, Carolina Wilhelmina, 0., or J. O'n. 
They are collected in ‘ The Spirit of the 
Nation,’ Dublin, 1874 ? 8vo. 

O'Hagan was appointed commissioner of 
the hoard of national education in 1881, 
took silk in 1865, nnd was admitted a 
bencher of King’s Inn in 1878. On the 
passing of the Land Law (Ireland) Act of 
1881 he was appointed judicial commissioner 
thereunder, with tlio rank of justice of the 
high court of justice, having previously quali- 
fied for the office bv being made Queen 
Victoria's third sorjoant (31 May). Ilo died 
on 12 Nov. 1890. 

O’Hngan waB a good scholar and a com- 
petent lawyer, and was equally respected for 
fiis integrity and admired for his chivalrous 
character. lie married in 1865 Frances, 
daughter of Thomas O’Hagan [q. v.], lord 
chancellor of Ireland. 

O'Hagan’s patriotic Bongs are held in much 
esteem by hia countrymen of ill's Nationalist 
party. Besides them he published a lec- 
ture on Chaucer in ‘ Afternoon Lectures on 
Literature and Art,’ London, 1864, 8vo; 
‘The Song of Roland,’ a metrical version of 
the ‘Chanson de Iioland,’ London, 1883, 
8vo i ‘ The Poetry of Sir Samuol Ferguson,’ 
a critical essay, Dublin, 1887, 8vo ; and 
‘Irish Patriotism : Thomas Davis,' in the 
‘ Cnntemporary Review, ’ October 1890. ‘Joan 
of Arc’ (an historical study originally con- 
tributed to the ‘ Atlantis ’ in 1868) appeared 
in a posthumous volume, London, 1893, 8vo, 

[O'DonoRhuB's Poets of Ireland ; Irish Law 
runes. 16 Nov. 1800 ; Sir Charles Cavan Duffy's 
Voting Ireland, 1840-60, pp. 203, 5 65, 763, and 
Four Years of Irish History, pp. 682, 789; 
Ann. Reg. 1844, Chron, p. 804, Thom’s Irish 
tlmanac; Ilaydn’s Book of Dignities, ed. 
Oekorhy; Cal.Dubl. Grad.] J. M, R. 

O'HAGAN, TIIOMAS, first Babojt 
O’BA flAK (1812-1885), lord chancellor of 
Ireland, only son of Edward O’ilagan, a 


catholic trader of Belfast, was bom thereon 
29 May 1812. He was educated at the Bel- 
fast academical institution, where he won 
the highest prizes, and, being at the time the 
only catholic student, was awarded by the 
votes of his fellow-students the gold medal 
for an essay on the ‘ History of Eloquence, 
Ancient and Modern.’ lie frequently took 
part in a debating society attached to the 
institution, and there developed command of 
language and great readiness of speech. On 
leaving the institution lie became, connected 
with the press. In Micluolmas term 1831 he 
was admitted a student of the King's Inns, 
Dublin, his certificate for admission being 
signed by Daniel O'Connell [q. v.J This was 
probably tha commencement of his acquaint- 
ance with O'Oonnell. ‘ In my earlier yearsrli 
knew O'Connell well; I was personally his 
debtor for continual kindness’ (O' Connell 
Centenary Address, 1876). He was admitted 
a studonL of Gray’s Inn in Hilary term.1834, 
and became a pupil of Thomas Ohllty [q. v.], 
the wall-known pleader. In Hilary term 
1836 he was called to the Irish bar, and 
joined the nortli-east, circuit. From 1886 to 
1 840 he resided at Newry, editing the ‘Newry 
Evaminer,’ and practising on circuit, prin- 
cipally in the defence of prisoners. Ilia con- 
duct of the paper was warmly praised by 
O’Connell : ‘ I was assailed at every turn, and 
defended with zoal and spirit by nobody save 
the “ Newry Examiner, a paper to which 
I renlly am more indebted than to any other 
in Ireland’ ( Correspondence of O’ Connell, 
23 Oct. 1838, ii. 154). In 1810 O’llagan 
removed to Dublin, and, though still con- 
tributing to the press, devoted Ibis attene 
lion mainly to the bar. In 1812 he woe 
retained, with O'Connell, to dolend Gavan 
Duffy (latei Sir Charles Gavan Dnffv), in- 
dicted for a seditions libel in. the ‘ Belfast 
Vindicator.’ O'Connell, being detained in- 
Londonby his parliamentary duties, returned, 
his brief, and, by Gavan Duffy's wish, the 
cose was left m U'Hagan's hands. He con- 
ducted the defence with, such marked ability 
as to draw compliments from the attorney- 
general (Blackburne) and the chief justice 
(Penuefathor). From this time his success 
was assured, nud his practice steadily in- 
creased. On the trial of O'Connell and the 1 
other repeal leaders in 1843-4, ha was again 
counsel for Gavan Duffy, with Whiteside 
(afterwards chief justice) as his leader. In- 
1845 he was junior counsel in a case that 
attracted considerable attention— an appeal 
to the visitors of Trinity College, Dublin, by 
Denis Caulfield Heron' (afterwards Serjeant 
Heron), a catholic student, against a decision 
of the provost and fellows, refusing to admit 
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him to a scholarship which he had won in 
the examination on the ground that the 
scholarships were by law not tenable by 
catholics. The visitors came to the same 
conclusion. 

In politics O’Hagan was opposed to the 
repeal of the union, advocating instead the 
establishment of a local legislature for local 
purposes, with the representation of Ireland 
continued in the imperial parliament (Speech 
at meeting of Repeal Association, 29 May 
1843). IBs views not finding favour with 
O’Connell and the leading repealers, he 
ceased to attend the meetings of the repeal 
association. His first professional promotion 
was in 1847, when he woe appointed assis- 
tant barrister of co, Longford. In the state 
trials of 1848 he was retained l>v the crown, 
but desired to be excused on the ground of 
his personal friendship with Gavan Dufly, 
one of the accused; the attorney-general 
(Monahan) at once acceded to hie request, 
and withdrew the crown rotainer; and 
O’Hagan felt constrained to 'refuse the re- 
tainer for the defence, which was subse- 
quently offered to him. In the following 
year he was appointed a queen’s counsol, and 
rapidly acquired considerable practice as a 
leader both on circuit and in Dublin. Owing 
to his powers as a speaker and hie popular 
sympathies, he was frequently retained in 
cases of a political or sensational character. 
The most remarkable was the trial at Dublin 
(7 Deo. 1866) of Father Petcherine, a redemp- 
torist monk of Russian birth, on a charge of 

of the authorised version of the scriptures! 
O’Hagon addressed the jury for the defence in 
a speech of great force ana eloquence, and a 
verdict of ‘not guilty’ was returned. In 1867 
he was transferred as assistant-barrister from 
Longford to co. Dublin. In 1869 he was 
appointed third seijeant, and elected a 
bencher of the King’slnne. He became soli- 
citor-general for Ireland in 1861 in Lord 
Palmerston's government, and in the follow- 
ing year attorney-general, and was sworn of 
the Irish privy council, At a by-election 
in 1868 he was returned for Tralee, notwith- 
standing the combined opposition of the con- 
servatives and nationalists. By the latter 
he was bitterly aseailed, both as attorney- 
general and as a member of the board of 
national education, to which he had been 
appointed in 1888. In a manly and vigorous 
speech at the hustings hojuetifiedhis career, 
defended himself from the ‘virulent acer- 
bity ’ with which he had been attacked, and 
upheld the national system of education os 
‘ the greatest boon anu blessing which since 
emancipation was ever conferred on Ireland 


by the imperial government.’ In the same 
year in the House of Commons he again 
spoke energetically in defence of the national 
system on a motion by Major O’Reilly to re- 
duce the vote for its expenses (18 July 1868) 
In January 1866 he was appointed a judge 
of the court of common pleas in Ireland m 
succession to Mr. Justice Ball. By an act 
passed inl867 (80 nndSl Vict.c.75) the lord- 
chancellorship of Ireland was opened to all 
ersone without reference to their religious 
elief, and, on the formation of the first Glad- 
stone ministry in December 1868, O’Hagan 
was appointed to the office. He was the 
first catholic who had held it since the reign 
of James II, and his appointment was re- 
ceived with much popular approval in Ire- 
land. In 1870, while the Irish Land Bill 
was passing through parliament, he was 
raised to the peerage (14 June) as Baron 
O’llagan of Tullahogue in co. Tyrone, and 
took hie seat in the lords on 21 June, Tulla- 
liogue was in early times a possession of the 
O’llagans, and was the place where the 
O'Neill was inaugurated, the O’Hagan and 
O’Cnhan having the hereditary right to 
perform the ceremony (Jo von, Short Hitt, of 
Ireland, p. 63). In the following sessionhe 
introduced and passed through parliament 
a bill to consolidate and amend the laws 
relating to juries in Ireland (34 and 36 Viet, 
c. 66). Its main object was to prevent any 
partiality by the sheriff or his officers in the 
framing of the jury panel; this object it suc- 
cessfully effected, but it also altered the 
qualification of jurors, and admitted to the 
jury-box a class of men who were hardly 
fitted for the position. 

In February 1874 OHagan resigned with 
the rest of the ministry. His decisions in 
the Irish court of chancery are reported in 
the ‘ Irish Reports ’ (Equity), vols. iv.-viii. 
A successful common-law advocate suddenly 
called to preside in the court of chancery can 
at best hope to discharge the duties of his 
office in a satisfactory manner. This O’Hagan 
did, and his courtesy and impartiality met 
with general acknowledgment. But with 
his colleague, the lord justice of appeal 
(Christian), an able and erudite but some- 
what eccentric judge, his relations became 
unfortunately strained ; and at times scenes 
took place in the court for which the chan- 
cellor was in no way responsible. During 
the next six years O’llagan sat regularly in 
the Ilouee of Lords on the hearing of appeals. 
His judgments will be found in vol. vii. of 
‘ English and Irish Appeal Cases,’ and vole, 
i.-v. of ‘ Appeal Oases ’ in the ‘ Law Reports.’ 
In 1 876 he was sel ected to deliver the O'Oon- 
nell centenary address in Dublin ; the illness 
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cfaneai'relative prevented its actual delivery, 
lmt it was printed and circulated. A similar 
task was assigned to him at the Moore cen- 
tenary in 1878 i twenty-one years before he 
lad made the principal speech on the unveil- 
ing of Moore’s statue in Dublin, In Irish 
educational questions he took an active in- 
terest, and supported the Irish Intermediate 
Education and University Education Bills 
in the House of Lords (28 June 1878, 8 July 
1879). He was one of the original members 
of the intermediate education board esta- 
blished in 1878, and its first vice-chairman, 
and was appointed one of the senators of the 
Loyal University of Ireland on its founda- 
tion in 1880. At the first meeting of the 
senate he was elected vice-chancellor, and 
from that time forward constantly presided 
at the meetings of the senate and the council. 
In May 1880, on the return of Mr. Gladstone 
to office, he again became lord-chancellor of 
Ireland, and in the following year strongly 
supported the Irish Land BiU in the House 
of Lords, describing it as ‘the most im- 
portant measure that since the time of the 
union had been conceded to Ireland ’ (1 Aug. 
1881). He resigned the chancellorship in 
November of that year owing to failing 
health, hut still continued to attend the 
judicial sittings of the House of Lords. He 
■was made a knight of St. Patrick in 1881, 
and elected on honorary bencher of Gray’s 
Inn in 1883. He died on 1 Feb. 1886, at his 
town residence, HerefovdHouse, Park Street, 
London. His body was removed to Dublin, 
and buried in Glasnevin cemetery. 

O'Hagan’s manners were genial and con- 
ciliatory. He never indulged in asperity of 
speech or demeanour towards his opponents, 
and almost invariably enjoyed their esteem 
and good will. As a politician his career waB 
honourable and consistent. His professional 
advancement was not due to politics; he had 
already reached the highest place at the bar 
before he sought a seat in parliament. From 
the time of the collapse of the repeal move- 
ment, he supported an alliance between the 
popular party in Ireland and the English 
liberals, andhelived to see the Irishmeoeures 
which he most desired passed as the result of 
that alliance. His papers and addresses and 
his principal speeches and arguments are col- 
lected in ‘ Occasional Papers and Addresses 
by Lord O'Hagan,’ 1884; and ‘Selected 
Speeches and Arguments of Lord O'Hagan,’ 
edited by George Peeling, 1885. 

He was twioe married : first, in 1886, to 
Mary, daughter of Charles Ilamilton Test- 
ing of Belfast ; and, secondly, in 1871, to 
Alice Mary, youngest daughter and coheiress 
of Colonel Towneley of Towneley, Lancia 


O’Haingli 

Shire. By his first marriage, one daughter 
only survived him, the wire of Mr. Justice 
J ohn O’Hagan [q. v.] By his second marriage 
heleft several children; the eldest son, Thomas 
Towneley (1878-1900), became second Boron 
O’Hagan, and the second son Maurice be- 
came third baron. His statue, by Farrell, is 
in the Four Courts, Dublin ; his portrait, by 
George Richmond, belongs to the family. 

[Times, 2 Feb. 1885; Freeman’s Journal, 
2 Fob. 1885 ; Tablet, 7 Feb. 1885 ; Annual Re- 
gister, 1885; Report of the Trial of the Rev. 
Vladimir Peteherme, by James Doyle, Dublin, 
1856; Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, 1894; 
private information.] J. D. F. 

O’HAINGLI, DONAT, called by the 
‘ Four Masters ’ Donebus (d. 1096), bishop 
of Dublin, was a member of a family whose 
home was at Cinfil Doblith, co. Roscommon. 
He had been a student in Ireland, but, pro- 
ceeding to England, became a monk of the 
Benedictine order, and lived for some time at 
Lanfranc's monastery at Canterbury. On the 
death of Patrick, bishop of Dublin, who was 
drowned on his way to England on 10 Oct. 
1084. O’Haingley was elected to succeed him 
by Turlough O'Brien [q. v.] and the clergy 
and people of Dublin, lie seems to have been 
recommended by Lanfranc, who was anxious 
for the reform of several Irish practices. 
He was sent for consecration to Lanfranc, 
with a letter from his patrons explaining 
that, as Patrick was prevented by death from 
reporting to him how far the abuses com- 
plained of had been remedied, Donat would 
give him the information. He was con- 
secrated in Canterbury Cathedral in 1086, 
having made a profession of canonical obe- 
dience ns follows: * I, Donat, bishop of Dub- 
lin in Ireland, promise canonical obedience 
to thee, Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and to thy successors.’ When returning to 
Dublin, Lanfranc gave him a present of hooks 
and ornaments for his cathedral of the Holy 
Trinity. He died on 23 Nov. 1096 of the- 

f reat plague, which, according to the ‘Four 
tasters,’ carried off a fourth part of the 
people of Ireland. 

He was succeeded by bis nephew, Samuel 
O’Haingli, who also had been a Benedic- 
tine monk, and was a member of the com- 
munity of St. Albans. He was elected by 
Murtougk O’Brien [q, v.] and the clergy ana 
people of Dublin, and was recommended to- 
Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, for con- 
secration. Anselm received him into his 
house, gave him instruction in ecclesiastioal 
matters, and subsequently, on the Sunday 
after Easter 1096, assisted by four bishops, 
consecrated him in the cathedral of "Win- 
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cheater, just two years after its completion. 
Samuel had already made a profession of 
canonical obedience to Anselm and his suc- 
cessors. The account of Eadmer is that he 
was sent to Anselm 1 according to ancient 
custom ; ’ hut the custom was certainly not 
ancient, as the first instance of the consecra- 
tion of an Irish bishop by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury was that of Patrick in 1078. 
Eadmer apparently wished to exalt the eeo 
of Canterbury. On his return to Ireland 
Samuel disappointed the expectations formed 
of him by expelling some of the monks from 
the cathedral of the Holy Trinity, and taking 
posses ion of the hooks and ornaments Lan- 
irunc had sent by Donat as a gift to it, Ho 
also ordered hie cross to he borne before 
him. Anselm wrote to remonstrate with 
him, telling him that the ornaments belonged 
to the church and not to him, and that he was 
not entitled to have his cross borno before 
him, ns he had not been invested with the 
i pall. Anselm also wrote to Malchus, bishop 
of Waterford, to the same purport, enclosing 
a letter far Samuel, and requesting him to 
use 'his influence with Samuel. He odds 
that he hod ordered the people of Dublin to 
prevent the removal of the objeots referred 
to. Samuel died in 1121 , being the last who 
bore 'the title of bishop of Dublin, all his suc- 
cessors being archbishops. 

' [D'Altou’!) Memoirs of the Archbishops of Dub- 
lin, 1838, p. 35 ; Ware’s Bishops, s.v. * Dublin ; ’ 
Eiulmor’s Hist. Nov. lib. ii. ad an.] T. 0. 

O’HALLORAN, Sin JOSEPH (1763- 
1813), major-general in the East India Com- 
pany’s service, youngest son of Sylvester 
Q'llolloran [q. v.l was bom in oo. Limerick 
on 13 Aug. .1763, On 22 Eob. 1781 ho 
was appointed midshipman on board tko 
East India Company’s sloop of war Swal- 
low, and in July that year obtninod an in- 
fantry oaJetship; was made ensign in the 
Bengal army on 9 May 1782 and liou- 
tenant on 6 Jan. 1786. In 1790 he married, 
and on 7 Jan, 1790' become captain. From 
June 1790 to October 1802 he was adjutant 
and quartermaster at Hidnapur, and was 
attached to the public works department. 
On the abolition of his oilioe he rejoined his 
corps, tlio late 18th Bengal nativo infantry. 
In September '1808 he i accompanied a force 
i of alii arras vfrbich. crossed the Jumna for 
the subjugation of I Bundelkund, >and on 
12 Oct. defeated fifteen 'thousand Marat has 
at Kopsah. Ills gallantry at the sieges of 
Bursaar and Jeswarreo in January 1804 led 
to his appointment to supervise the opera- 
tions of an irregular force of two thousand 
men, under Sheik Kurub Ali, in the interior 


of Bundelkund. On 16 May he attacked 
and defeated, after a determined resistance 
Raja Rfim and ten thousand Bondeelos en- 
trenched among the rocks and hills of M&- 
hn bit. On 1 J ily he commanded two bri- 
gades of irregulars in another attack on lUi.i 
Ram and a force of sixteen thousand Bon- 
deelas and Nngkus on tlie fortified lulls of 
Thanali and Purswarree. Subsequently h a 
sowed at tho siege of Saitpur, and in De- 
cember attacked and stormed several other 
towns and forts. In January 1806 he cap- 
tured the forts of Niagacre and Dowra m 
Puiwarroe. Ilis services were noticed’bv 
tho Marquis Wellesley. On 1 Nov, 1805 he 
was appointed commissary of supplies by 
Lord Lake, and, on the breaking up of the 
army on 1 Juno 1800, rejoined his regiment 
and on 25 April 1808 attained the rank of 
major. He commanded the attack on tho 
strongly fortified hill of Rogoulee, in Bun- 
dolkimd, on 22 Jan, 1809. Oolonel Martin- 
dell [sec Maktisdeu,, Sin Gabriel], who 
commanded' in Bundelkund, made O’Hallo- 
ran his military secretary ; and his conduct 
at tke_ head of tho first 'battalion 18th 
nat ive infantiy at the siege of the fortress of 
Adjegliurwas specially noticed. He became 
lieutenant-colonel on 4 June 1814, served 
in the campaigns against the Nepaulese in 
1816 and 181U, in the first campaign cover- 
ing tho district of Tivlioot, in the second at 
tho siege of Iliirreuliurpur, and afterwards 
commanded his battalion in Cuttack during 
tho disturbances there. For his services he 
was made O.B. In August 1 1 818 he was sent 
to join tho first, battalion 20th native in- 
fantry in tho Straits Settlements, and on 
arrival there was appointed commandant of 
tho 26th Bengal native infantry. In January 
1826 he was appointed brigadier at Bar- 
rackpore. Boforo leaving he received the 
i thunks of the government of the Straits 
Settlements for his zedl and marked ability, 
and received the unusual honour of a sulute 
of eleven guns on his embarkation. In De- 
cember 1828 he became a brigadier-general, 
and was appointed to the Satigor division of 
the army. He became colonelof aregiment 
on i June 1829, "With tho expiration of his 
five years’ period of staff savvies, on 23 Dec. 
1838, ended his active military career of 
fifty-three years, during which he had never 
taken any furlough or leave to 'Europe. 

O’Halloran 'landed in England in Hay 
1834, In February 1835 lie received knight- 
hood at tho hands of William IV, who ob- 
served that the distinction was well earned 
by his long meritorious and gallant services, 
and by his consecration of his eight sons to 
the service of his country, O’JInlloran he- 
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cams a major-general on 10 Jan. 1837. He 
■was made K.O.B. in 1837, and G.C.B. in 
1841. He became a member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London in 1836, was 
cliosen an honorary member of the Royal 
Irish Academy in 1838, and received the 
freedom of his native city (Limerick) on 
26 Feb. the same year. He died at his resi- 
dence 42 Connaught Square, Hyde Park, 
London, on 3 Nov. 1843, from the effects of 
a street accident, causing fracture of the 
neck of the thigh-bone, He was buried in 
the catacombs at Kensal Green cemetery, 
immediately beneath the chapel . A memorial 
tablet was placed in the wall of the south 
cloister. 

O’Hnlloran married, in 1790, Frances, 
daughter of Colonel Nicholas Bayly, M.P., 
of Redhill, Surrey, late of the 1st foot -guards 
and brother of the first Earl of Uxbridge, 
by whom he had a large family, nis second 
son, Thomas ShuldhamOTIalloran, is noticed 
separately. 

His sixth son, William Littlejohn 
O'Halloban (1806-1885), horn at Berham- 
pore on 6 hlay 1806, came to England in 
1811, and on 11 Jan. 1824 received a com- 
mission as ensign in the 14lh foot, which 
corps he joined at Meerut. He served with 
hisregim'ent at the siege and storm of Bburt- 
pore (medal) in 1825-6, obtaining hia lieu- 
tenancyin action. In Aprill827heexchangod 
into the 38th regiment ; served 011 the stall' of 
his father at Saugor, Central India ; and was 
employed onTeoruiting service inBelfast from 
1832 to 1834. In the latter year he embarked 
for Sydney with a detachment, of the 6OU1 
regiment. Thence he sailed for Calcutta, 
rejoined the 38th regiment at Ohinsorah in 
1836, and accompaniedit toEngland in 1886. 
He obtained his company by purchase on 
29 Dee. 1837, and retired from the army in 
April 1840. lie then embarked for South 
Australia, landed at Glenelg on 11 Aug. 
1840, and purchased a property near Ade- 
laide. In August 1841 he was appointed a 
justice of the peace, in March 1843 a mem- 
ber of the board of audit, in June 1843 private 
secretary to Governor Grey and clerk of the 
councils, and in January 1801 auditor-general 
of South Australia. In I860 ha acted as 
chairman of a commission for inquiring into 
the administration of affairs in the northern 
territory. On 1 22 Jan. 1808 he retired, after 
serving the colonial government for upwards 
of twenty jfour years. He died at Adelaide on 
16 July 1886, having married, in December 
1831, Elisa Minton, daughter of John Mon- 
tague Smyth. lie loft two daughters and 
three sons, the eldest of whom, Joseph Syl- 
vester OTIalloran, O.M.G., became secretary 


to the Royal Colonial Institute in 1884 
( Colonies and India, 24 July 1885). 

[Burke’s Colonial Gentry, 1891, i. 81; East 
India Army Lists; Military Annual (cd. by 
Griffiths), 1844; a pamphlet entitlod ‘Services 
of Sir Joseph O'Hallornn,’ printed and published 
by Marshall, 21 Edgware Road, circa 1844.1 

H. H. C. 

O’HALLORAN, LAWRENCE IIYNES 
(1766-1831), miscellaneous writer. [See 
IIalloiun.j 

O'HALLORAN, SYLVESTER (1728- 
1807), surgeon and antiquary, horn in Lime- 
rick on 31 Dee, 1728, studied medicine 
and surgery at the universities of Paris 
and Leyden. While on the continent he 
paid particular attention to diseases of the 
eye, and at Paris wrote a treatise on that 
organ. This he published, on settling in 
practice at Limerick in 1760, under the title 
of ‘ A new Treatise on the Glaucoma, or 
Cataract.' It was the first work of the kind 
that issued from the Irish press, and OTIal- 
loran’s ophthalmic practice grew rapidly. 
In 1752 he addressed a paper on cataract to 
the Royal Society, and this he afterwards 
amplified under the title of ‘ A Critical Ana- 
lysis of a New Operation for Cataract.’ In 
1786 he communicated to the Royal Irish 
Academy his last essay on the eye, entitled 
1 A Critical and Anatomical Examination of 
the Parts immediately interested in the Opera- 
tion for a Cataract, with an atl ampt to render 
the Operation itself, whether by Depression 
or Extraction, more successful/ In 1766 he 
published ‘ A Complete Treatise on Gangrene 
and Splmcolus, with a new mode of Ampu- 
tation,’ In 1791 a paper entitled ‘ An At- 
tempt to determine with precision such In- 
juries of the Head as necessarily require the 
Operation of the Trephine ’ was printed in 
the ‘Transactions’ of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy ; and he subsequently published ‘ A 
new Treatise on the different Dieordors aris- 
ingfrom external Injuries of the Head,’ which 
displayed much original research. OTIal- 
loran laid down the new but very sound rule 
that concussion of the brain, Characterised 
by immediate stupor and insensibility, does 
not require the trephine uuloss accompanied 
by evident depression of the Skull or extra- 
vasation, neither of which produces dangerous 
symptoms for some time after the accident 
which has given rise to them. Among other 
achievements, OTIalloran was the virtual 
founder, in 1760, of the county Limerick in- 
firmary, renting three or four houses which 
he threw into one. His ‘Proposals for the 
Advancement Of Surgery in Ireland, with a 
retrospective View of the ancient State of 
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Fkysic amongst us,’ appears to have influ- 
encod the founders of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Ireland in 1784. On 7 Aug. 
1780, two years after the date of the charter, 
he was elected an honorary member of the 
college, an unusual honour in those days. 

He devoted much time to literary and 
antiquarian researches, and was acquainted 
with the Irish language. His first work in 
this department was ‘ Insula Sacra,’ printed 
in 1770, with a view to the preservation of 
the ancient Irish annals. In 1774 he pub- 
lished his ‘Ierne Defended,’ a ploa for the 
validity and authenticity of ancient Irish 
history. A literary society in Limerick was 
chiefly supported by his labours, and was dis- 
solved at his death. Ilis ‘ General History 
of Ireland from the earliest Accounts to the 
Close of the 12th Century’ engrossed his 
chief attention during the middle period of 
his life, and was published in 1774. 

Ho died at Limerick on 11 Aug. 1807, in 
his 80lh year, and was buried in Killeoly 
churchyard. He married in 1722 Mary 
O’Casey, by whom ho had three sons and one 
daughter. One son, Sir Joseph O’Halloran, 
is noticed separately. 

A portrait appears intho Dublin ‘ Journal 
of Medical Science/ November 1878. 

[Dublin Quarterly Journal of Science, August 
1 848 ; Memoir by Sir William Wilde, pp. 223-60; 
Lessons on the Lives of Irish Surgeons: an ad- 
dross introductory to the session of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, October 1873, by E. D, 
Mapothor, M.D., reprinted from the Dublin 
Journal of Medical Science, Novombor 1378; 
Burke’s Colonial Gontry, 1801, i. 81,1 

J. S. O’H. 

O’HALLORAN, THOMAS SIIULD- 
HAM (1797-1870), major and commissioner 
of police in South Australia, was the second 
eon of Major-general Sir Joseph O'llolloran, 
G.C.B., by his wifo Frances, daughter ol' 
Colonol Nicholas Bayly, M.P., and niece of 
Ilenry, first earl of Uxbridge. He was born 
at Berhampore in tho East Indies on 22 
Oct, 1797; was a cadet at the Royal Mili- 
tary College, Marlow, in 1808 ; and was ap- 
pointed ensign in the royal West Middlesex 
militia in 1809, In 1812 tho collego and 
students were removod from Marlow to 
Sandhurst. In 1813 ho was gazetted ensign 
in the I7th foot, and joined his regiment in 
1814. With it no served during the whole 
of tho Nepaul war in tliu years 1814, 1812, 
and 1816. On 28 June 1817 he received 
his lieutenancy, and served during the 
Deccan war in 1817 and 1818. In 1822 he 
exchanged from the 17th to the 44th regi- 
ment, which he joined at Calcutta in 1828. 
In 1824 Le was ordered with the left wing 


of the 44th to Chittagong, where he arrived 
early in June, and was appointed paymastei 
quartermaster, and interpreter. On 30 Oct’ 
ho was made brigade-major to Brigadier- 
goneral Dunkin, O.B., who commanded the 
Sylhct division of the army during the Bur- 
mese war, and served on his staff until 
Dunkin’s death in November 1826. He re- 
ceived a medal for war service in India for 
Nepaul and Ava. On 27 April 1827 hepur- 
chased his company in the 99th regiment 
and exchanged into the 56th regiment in’ 
1828, In 1S29 ho exchanged into the 6th 
regiment, and joined his father as aide-de- 
camp at Saugor, Central India. From June 
1880 to January 1831 he served as deputv 
assistant-quartennaster-goneral at Saugor. 
He retired on half-pay in October 1834. 6 In 
1837 he was placed on full pay as captain in 
the 97th regiment, and in that year wassent, in 
command of two companies of his regiment 
and a troop of the 4th dragoon guards, tc 
quell the riots in Yorkshire. In 1838 he 
retired from the army on the sale of his 
commission. 

He Bailed for South Australia in the Ra- 

S ’ an, and, landing at Glenelg on 21 Nov. 

, settled with his family at O’Halloran 
Hill, near Adelaide, South Australia. On 
2 Feb, 1889 he was nominated a justice of 
tho peace; on 20 Feb. 1840 was gazetted 
major-commandant of the South Australia 
militia, and on 8 June as commissioner of 
police. In 1 840 whon the Maria was wrecked 
at Lacepode Bay, and the crew were mur- 
dered by natives, O’Halloran was sent to 
investigate tho matter, with tho result that 
two of the natives were hanged, and no 
organised attack was over made again by 
natives on Europeans in that part of the 
colony. On 17 Aug. of tho same year he 
was Bent, in command of an expedition against 
tho Milmenura (or Big Murray) aborigines. 
On 21 April 1841 he commanded an expedi- 
tion against those known as the River Mur- 
ray and Rufus natives. On 7 Nov. he was 
in command of an expedition to Port Lincoln 
against the Battara natives. On 12 April 
1843 ho resigned his appointment as com- 
missioner of police. He maintained the 
force in a high state of efficiency, and, though 
a rigid disciplinarian, was much liked aud 
respected by the officers and men. On 16 June 
1848 he was nominated senior non-official 
member of the nominee oouncil, and con- 
tinued in that position for eight years, when 
the first instalment of representative govern- 
ment was granted. Ho contested the Sturt 
district in 1821, and Noorlunga in 1866, 
but without success, owing to his advocacy 
of state aid to religion, In 1864 he was 
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gazetted lieutenant-colonel of the volunteer 
military force. When the present constitu- 
tion was granted in 1837, he was relumed 
to the legislative council at the head of the 
poll against twenty-seven candidates. In 
1863 he resigned his seat, and passed the rest 
of his life in retirement. He died at O'Hal- 
loran Bill on 1C Aug, 1870. 

He married, first, on 1 Aug, 1831, Ann Goss 
of Dawlisli, Devonshire, who died in Calcutta 
in 1823, leaving two children ; secondly, in 
1831. Jane Waring of Newry, by whom he 
had three sons and one daughter. 

[South Australian Begister, 1J Aug. 1870 ; 
Burks’s Colonial Gentry, 1891, p. 82.] 

J. S. O’B. 

O’HALLORAN, WILLIAM LITTLE- 
JOHN (1800-1886), captain. [See under 
O’Hauobak, Sib Joshfh.] 

O’HANLON, KEDMOND (d. 1681 ), Irish 
outlaw, known on tho continent as Count 
Hanlon, was one of a elan called in Irish the 
Hanluoin, who furnished a standard-bearer 
north of the Boyne. They were seated in the 
baronies of OrieT, in eo. Armagh, and their 
chief was woundod at tho Moyry Pass when 
carrying tho queen’s colours hi July 1685. 
Oghie (Jllanlon was knighted, and fell fight- 
ing under Mountjay at Carlingford in Novem- 
ber 1600. On the settlement of Ulster under 
James I grants were made to various O’JIan- 
lons; but they last all diming tho civil war, 
and their ruin was confirmed by the operation 
of the Acts of Settlement and Explanation 
under Charles II. In his youth Redmond 
appears to havo served in the army during 
Strafford's government, and to have been 
discharged at the reduction of the forces 
which immediately preceded and portly 
caused the great Irish outbreak of 1841. 
He fled to France on account of his share in 
some affray. The date of his return to Ire- 
land is uncertain, but he became a leader of 
outlaws or tories in Ulster about 1670, when 


ing his patrimony. Ills brother Logldin 
shared hia fortunes. 

Arthur Oapel, earl of Essex [q. v.], who 
governed Ireland from 1672 to 1677, mado 
many vain attempts to capture O’llaulon, 
who had become an intolerable scourge, The 
Duke of Ormonde returnod as viceroy in 
August 1677, and soon turned his attention to 
the formidable tory. Eedmond levied regu- 
lar contributions on the counties of Armagh, 
Tyrone, and Down. Much land lay waste,and 
no road was safe, Ilia favourite haunt was 
SlieveGullion between Newry and Dundalk, 
where his father had possessed lands, and 
one of his greatest enemies was Edmund 


Murphy, parish priest of liillevy, at the foot 
of those hills. O'Hanlon imposed penalties 
on all who resorted to Murphy— a cow for 
the first offence, two for tho second, and 
death for the third. Captain William But- 
ler, who had the confidence of his kinsman 
the lord-lieutenant, lay with his company at 
Dundalk, and plotted the outlaw’s destruc- 
tion with Fatlmr Murphy and Sir Hans 
1 Hamilton, lledmond could harm so many 
that he had interested friends even in the 
army. Two officers, Smith and Baker, of 
whom the latter was a local magistrate and 
proprietor, were amongtliese, and Iib had five 
accomplices in Butler’s own company. There 
were several attempts to arrest him in and 
after September 1678, but his intelligence 
was too good. lie thought it prudent torch 
in Connaught for a time, but returned to his 
old ground in the autumn of 1670. An out- 
law employed as a spy by Hamilton and 
Butler was murdered by Lieutenant Baker, 
wbo, with singular impudence, presented 
his head to Ormonde; and Father Murphy 
was imprisoned at Dundalk, lest he should 
give information about his delinouBncies and 
those of Ensign Smith. Murphy managed 
to get to Dublin, loaving his brother as a 
hostage, and his interview with the lord- 
lieutenant sealed Eedmond O'Hanlon's fate: 
2001 was placed on his head, 1001 on Logh- 
lin's, and Sir Ilans Hamilton was allowed a 
free hand. Henry Jones [q. v.], bishop of 
Month, whose daughter was married to Mr, 
Annealey of Castlowellan, tried to get a par- 
donfor Eodmond on condition of his proving 
his sincerity, first ‘by bringing in or cutting 
off some ot the principal tones,’ and after- 
wards by keeping the district clear from 
them, Sir Hans Hamilton, who was edu- 
cated at Glasgow, hints that the bishop was 
hribedthrough his son-in-law. But lledmond 
was also intriguing with Roger Boyle [q. v.], 
bishop of Ologher, and Annealey suggested a 
little later that the government would show 
no mercy unless the outlaw informed about 


be on foot in connection with Oatese plot; 
but he told nothing, and probably there was 
nothing to tall. At two o’clock in the after- 
noon of 26 April 1681 he was asleep in an 
empty cabin guarded by bis foster-brother 
Arthur O'Hanlon ; hut the faithless sentinel 
shot him dead, and received 1001. reward for 
so doing. His wife, or reputed wife, who was 
an innkeeper's daughter, was much younger 
than he was, and is behoved to have given 
the signal in revenge for his ill-usage. The 
secret commission which led to this result 
was written by Ormonde with Ms own hand. 
Loghlin O'Hanlon was killed towards that 
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end of the same year by John Mullin, who 
received 60 1. 

Redmond O’llanlon had at one time fifty 
men under hi3 orders, and had often a band 
in each of the four provinces at once. His 
own disguises were many, and he more than 
once escaped by inviting soldiers sent after 
him to an inn, and making them drunk 
before they found out who he was. lie once 
took to the water when hotly pursued near 
Carlingford, and when a dog was sent in 
after lum drew the animal under, and dived 
or swam away. Many stories are told of 
his courage and strength, and some generous 
actions are ascribed to him, but also many 
murders. lie sometimes left his native 
hills to lurk in the bog of Alien or other 
wild places, and once ventured as far south 
as Clonmel, where he rescued the groat 
Munster lory Power from his captors. In 
Slieve Gullion and its neighbourhood many 
local traditions about him survive. A very 
old man, hearing the name of Redmond 
O’llanlon, and claiming to be his descen- 
dant, died close to Silverbridgo, co, Armagh, 
about 1889. Sir F. Brewstor, writing imme- 
diately after the great lory’s death, says ho 
was a scholar ana a man of parts, and adds 
that 1 considering the circumstances he lay 
under, and the time he continued, he did, in 
my opinion, thingB more to he admired [i,e. 
wondered at] than Scanderbeg himself.’ 

[Carto MSS. vol. mix.; Carta's life of the 
Duke of Ormonde, bk. vjii.j Tko Present Stato of 
Ireland, butmore particularly of Ulster, presented 
to the People of England, by Edmund Murphy, 
Parish Priest of Jlillevy and titular chanter of 
Armagh, and one of the Discoverers of the Irish 
Plot, fol. London, 1681 ; Prendergast’s Ireland 
from the Restoration to the Revolution. Of tho 
two contemporary pamphlets mentioned by Mr. 
Prandergast at p. 122, one (publishotl in 1081) is 
in tho Bodloian, but not in the British Museum, 
in Trinity College, Dublin, or in the Royal Irish 
Academy. The other ([published in 1682) isnot 
in any of these four libraries. Thoxo is also a 
chap-book in the British Museum prlntod at 
Glasgow, with amotto from Wordsworth, but evi- 
dently taken from an older original.] R. B-i. 

O’HANLY, DONAT (d. 1096), bishop 
of Dublin. [See O’Haikgli,] 

O’HARA, Sib OIIARLES, first Babon 
TriuwLK? (1840 P-1724), military com- 1 
mander, is said to have been a native of 
Mayo, but his patont of peerage (Lodoe, j 
Peerage of Ireland, iv. 201 n.) describes him 
as of Leyny, oo. Sligo, If he wus really 
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William O’Hara, hit., of Crebilly, co. Antrfo 
who was admitted fellow-commoner of Tii’ 
nity College, Oxford, in June 1667, at the 
age of sevonteen. In ] 879 he was gazetted to 
a captaincy in the Earl of Ossory’s regiment 
{Brit. M%ts. Add, M 5&), having been Ossorv’s 
‘tutor’ (Lodge, Lc.), that is, probably, tutor 
to his son James, second duke of Ormonde 
who was born in 1666. In 1088 he was 
transferred to the 1st foot-guards, of which 
he became lieutenant-colonel in March and 
he waa knighted in August 1089. He served 
under William III in Flanders ; in 1685 


as of Leyny, oo. Sligo. If he wus really 
eighty i four at his death in 1724, he must 
have been born in 1640 ; but it is just possible 
• that he was ten years younger, and thus 
identifiable with Charles, second son of Sir 


18 Nov. 1714 general. Meanwhile, in No- 
vember 1006, nt Ghent, he had been rewarded 
with the colonelcy of t ho royal fusiliers, now 
the 7 th foot, His regiment, after being gta- 
1 ioned in tho Channel Islands from 1697, was 
in 1703 sent on the Cadiz expedition under 
Ormonde. O'Hara distinguished himself at 
tho capture of Vigo and the burning qf the 
Spanishfleel, bnt is said to have treacherously 
thwarted Ormonde (Paehmj,, War of the Sm- 
cmion in Spain , p. 29). Ho was arrested for 
having connived nt the plunder of Port St. 
Mary, tried by a court-nmi t ial, and acquitted. 

In 1706 O r IIara was creatod a peer of Ire- 
land, taking his title fromTirawley orTyraw- 
loy, a bsrony in co. Mayo. In 1706 he pro- 
ceeded to Spain with his regiment, and was 
appointed second in command to the Earl of 
Galway. At G uadalaxara hie gallant defence 
of an outpost for two hours ‘ only just saved 
the army from a disgraceful surprise ’ (Rrs- 
SBt.ii, Peterborough, ii. 64). On 16 Jan. 1707 a 
council o f war was hold at Valencia, in which 
Galway, Tyrawjey, and Stanhope were in fa- 
vour of immodiato offensive operations with 
undivided troops. Peterborough advocated 
delay, but appears to have been outvoted by 
the foreign generals. Galway, Tyrawley, ana 
Stanhope pul their opinions in writing, and 
sent them to England (Stanhope to Sir G. 
Hedges in SiAtmora’s War of Succession in 
Spain, App. p. 44). The result of the attempt 
to march on Madrid was the disastrous buttle 
ofAlmanza, fought on 25 April 1707. Tyraw- 
ley, though the royal fusiliers were not pre- 
sent, was m command of the left wing of the 
allies, and made two charges, which were re- 
pulsed by tliqPuc dePopoli (PARHEtD,op. cit. 
pp, 218-19; BoTER,p,292). Hewaswounded, 
but escaped with the cavalry to Tortosfl(SiAH- 
eope, op. cit. p. 28]), He soon returned to 
England, either before September 1707 (Pab- 
NELL, p. 230), or with his regiment in 1708. 
He took hie aaat as a pear 26 May'1710, and 
was sworn o privy councillor, being re-sworn 
in 1714 by George I. IBs regiment was at 
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iOnorca 1709-1 S, and ha was probably go- 
vernor of that island. In January 1711 the 
tory party in the House of Lords, in order 
to- cement their alliance with Peterborough, 
summoned Galway and Tyrawley to answer 
for the mismanagement of the war in Spain 
in 1707. Tyrawley ‘stood upon the reserve,’ 
and said that ‘when he was in the army he 
kept no register, and carried neither pen nor 
int about him, bnt only a sword ’ (Boyer, 
p, 483). On 9 Jan. Galway produced his 
‘Narrative,’ and on Peterborough’s making 
adverse statements, Tyrawley demanded to 
kuow, before he made any explanations, 
whether ha was accused or not. The op- 
position raised a debate as to his right to an 
answer. Peterborough disclaimed any wish 
to accuse him, and Tyrawley then gave a 
short account, supporting Galway. On a reso- 
lution being passed declaring the three gene- 
rals responsible for the offensive operations 
and for the disaster at Almanza, Galway and 
Tyrawley petitioned (11 Jan.) for time to pro- 
duce answers, and the whig peers recorded 
two Btrong protests in their favour j but no 
further steps were taken (Rogers, Protests 
qfthe Lords, i, clxix, olxx). 

On 6 Nov. 1714 Tyrawley, having resigned 
his colonelcy to his son, was appointed com- 
wumder-in-ohiafof the forces in Ireland, where 
he raised a regiment of foot in 1715. This 
post he retained till 1721. lie was some 
time governor of the Iloyal Hospital near 
Dublin. lie died on 8 or 9 June 172-1, and 
was buried on 11 June in (he chauoel-vonlt 
of St. Mary’s, Dublin. 

Tyrawloy had married Frances, daughter of 
Oervase Rouse of House-Loneli, Worcester, 
who survived him, and died on 10 Nov. 1738. 
He left, bosidoshis son James f q. v.], a daugh- 
ter Mary, who died in 1759 (Burke, Extract 
Peerage), no is described as a man of ‘ a 
good understanding, a large fund of learning, 
and fit to command an army’ (Lodge, l.o.) 
Some official letters by him aro preserved 
among tho Tyrawley Papers (Addit, MSS. 
1864-60, pp. 870-8), and also among the 
EUis Papers (Addit. MS. 28046). 

[Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, vol. Iv. ; Stan- 
hope's War of the Succession in Spain j Parnell’s 
War of the Succession in Spain ; Cannon's His- 
torical Records of tho British Army, 7th Fool ; 
Pari, Hist, vi. 038 seq. ; Burnet’s Hist, of Own 
Time; Boyer’s Annals of Queen Anne, 1738; 
Townsend’s Cat. of Knights ; Brit, Mus. Cat.] 

H. E. D. B, 

O’HARA, CHARLES (1740 P-1802), 
general, governor of Gibraltar, born about 
1740, illegitimate sonof James O’Hara, second 
lord Tyrawley, was educated at Westminster 
School, and was appointed to a cornotoy in 


the 8rd dragoons (now hussars), 23Deo. 1762. 
On 14 Jan. 1750 he was appointed lieutenant 
and oaptain in the Coldstream guards, of 
which James 0’IIara was colonel, He was 
aide-de-camp to the Marquis of Granby [see 
Manners, John, 1721-1770] in Germany, 
after the battle of Minden, and, with thB 
brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel, was quarter- 
master - general of the troops under Lord 
Tyrawley in Portugal in the short but sharp 
campaign of 1762. On 25 July 1786 be was 
appointed commandant at Qoree, Senegal, 
and lieuteuant-colonel-commandant of the 
African corps, formed at that time of mili- 
tary delinquents pardoned on condition of 
their accepting life-service in Africa. He 
hold three posts without detriment to his 
promotion in t he Coldstream guards, in which 
ha became captain and lieutenant-colonel in 
1769, and vacated them on promotion to 
brevet colonelinl779. He served in America, 
ns brigadier-general commanding- the brigade 
of guards, from October 1780; distinguished 
himself at the passage of the Catawba on 
1 Feb. 1781, and received two dangerous 
wounds at the battle of Guilford Courthouse 
on 16 March following. Ha was with the 
troops under Cornwnlhs that surrendered at 
Yorktown, Virginia, 19 Oct. 1781 (MacKin- 
non, ii. 11, 14). Cornwallis wrote of him: 

‘ Ilis zealous services under my command, the 
pains he took, and the success he met with 
m reconciling the guards to every kind of 
hardship, give him a just claim, independent 
of old friendship, on my very strongest re- 
commendations in his favour’ ( Cornwallis 
Correspondence,'!. 183). O’Hara remained a 
prisoner in America until 9 Feb. 1782, when 
he was exchanged. He had in the meantime 
become a major-general. On 18 March 1782 
he received the colonelcy of the 22nd foot, 
and in May following was given command of 
the roinforcements sent from New York to 
Jamaica. Subsequently he returned home, 
and in 1784 Cornwallis expressed regret that 
‘ poor O'Hara is once more driven abroad by 
Ms relentless creditors’ (id. i. 156). O’Hara, 
who was the intimate personal friend of 
Horace Walpole and Henry Seymour Con- 
way [q. v.], went to Italy, where he became 
acquainted with Miss Mary Borry [q, v.], who 
was staying with the Conways at Rome, and 
to whom he afLeiuvatds became engaged. 
He appeal's to have been a major-general 
on the staff at Gibraltar from 1787 to 
1790. Horace Walpole speaks of him as 
at home at the latter date, ‘ with his face 
as ruddy and blaolt and his teeth as white 
as ever ’ (Waljom, Letters, ix. 303), and 
alludes to his having been ‘shamefully 
treated/ probably m not obtaining the lieur 
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tenant-governorship of Gibraltar. O’Hara 
•was transferred in 1791 to tlie colonelcy of 
the 74th highlanders, -which, being on the 
Indian establishment, was a more lucrative 
post than that of the 22nd at home. In 1792 
he received the coveted lieutenant-governor- 
ship, and in 1798 became alieulenant-general. 
Later hi the same year he was sent from 
Gibraltar to Toulon, to replace Lord Mul- 
gravo in the command of the British troops 
before that place. O'llarawas wounded and 
madeprisonerwhenthe French attached Fort 
Mulgrave on 28 Nov. 1798. lie was taken 
to Paris, and kept a prisoner in the Luxem- 
bourg during the reign of terror until August 
1796, when he was exchanged with General 
Bochambeau. During his incarceration he 
told one of his follow-prisoners, in the course 
of an argument : ‘ In England we can say King 
George is mad ; you dare not say hero that 
EobeBpierre is a tiger’ ('Ai,aiui ; pp. 227-9). 

On his return to England O’liara was ap- 
pointed governor of Gibraltar in succession 
to General Sir Eobert Boyd [q. v.] He 
wished the marriage with Miss Berry to 
take place without delay, but the lady was 
reluctant to loave homo, and at the end of 
1 790 the match was broken off. To the end 
of her life she wrote and spoko of O’Hara as 
‘ the most perfect specimen of a soldier and a 
courtier of tho past age.’ 

O’Hara became a full general in 1708. At 
Gibraltar he proved himself a very active and 
efficient governor at a critical time. Ilis old- 
fashioned discipline was rigid, hut just and 
fair, while his lavish hospitality and agroe- 


Thomas Hamilton (1780-1842) [q, v.], gives 
his youthful recollections of the 1 Old Cook 
of tho Book,’ as O’Hara was called, in his 
Kevenliullor hat and big jackboots^ and 
1 double row of sausago curls that projected 
on either flank of kia toupee ; ’ for although 
a young man of his years, in all other parti- 
culars O’Hara affected the old-fashioned garb 
of Ligonier and Granby. 

After much suffering from complications 
caused by his old wounds, O’Hara died at 
Gibraltar on 21 Fab. 1802. Although his cir- 
cumstances had boen straitened in earlier 
years, lie died rich, ne left a sum of 70,0001. 
in trust for two ladies at Gibraltar, by whom 
be had families, for themselves and their 
children. His plate, valued at 7,000/., in- 
clusive of a piece worth 1,000/, presented 
to him by the merchants of Gibraltar, he 
bequeathed to his black servant. 

[Army Lists; Muckinnon’s Hist, of Coldstream 
Guards, voL ii. ) Cornwallis Corresp, vol. i ; Horace 


Despatches; War Office" and Ctionkd 
rospoudoneo, Gibraltar; Gout. Man. i«os 
P-278 (mil).] H M.C. 

O’HAEA, JAMES, Babon Kiimm; 
and second Bap.on Tyhavley (1690-177g\ 
born in 1090, was the only son of Sir Chads 
0’IIora, first baron Tyrawley [q. T .] He was 
appointed lieutenant in his father’s regiment 
the royal fusiliers, on 13 March 1703 and 
served at the siege of Barcelona in 1706’. At 
tho battle of Almanza ho was on the staff 
and was wounded; he is said to have 
i saved Lord Galway’s life. He afterwards 
, served under Marlborough, and was severely 
wounded (LoDan, Peerage of Ireland, iv 
202 n.) in the wood of Tasniere, neorToumai' 
during the battle of Malplaquet, 11 Sept’ 
1709 (cf. Mvbbay, Marlborough's Despatch 
iv. 694, 000). lie was with the regiment in 
Minorca, and on 20 Jan. 1718 succeeded his 
father as colonel. Ou 2 Jan. 1722 he was 
rowarded with an Irish peerage, and assumed 
the til lo of Baron Kilmaine from one of the 
baronies of co. Mayo. Ho took his seat on 
29 Aug. 1723, Iu 1724 lio succeeded his 
father as second Lord Tyrawley, and was 
sworn of tho privy council on 26 June. 

He appears to have beon employed for 
some time in Ireland and Minorca, till 1727, 
when ho was made aide-de-camp to George II, 
and on 20 Jan. 1728 appointed envoy-extra- 
ordinary to the court ol Portugal, where hi 
rumained as ambassador till 1741. He was 
oxtremely popular, and on his departure 
received from the king of Portugal fourteen 
bars of gold (Lodge, op. cit. 203 n.) He re- 
turned to England ‘ with three wives and 
fourteen children ’ (Walpole, Letters, ed. 
Cunningham, i, 216), and at once gained a 
reputation for wit at the expense of Lonb 
Bath and Grantham and tho House of Com- 
mons. Meanwhilo he had been promoted to 
be brigadier-general (1786), major-general 
(1739), and lieutenant-general (1748), and 
was transferred to the colonelcy of the 6th 
(now 4th) dragoon guards in August 1739, 
quitting it in April 1743 for tbs captaincy 
and colonelcy of the second troop of horse- 
grenadiors. 

From November 1743 to February 1746 
he was ambassador-extraordinary in Bnssie, 
On his return ho received the command of 
the 3rd troop of life-guards, with the office 
of gold-slick (30 April 1746), from wkicb, 
in 1740, he was transferred to the lOfcb 
foot ; thence, in 1749, to the 14th dragoons; 
in 1762 to the 8rd dragoons ; and finally, in 
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1755, to the colonelcy of the 2nd (Cold- j 
stream) foot-guards. He became general on 
7 March 1761, and field-marshal on 10 June 
1763, and ivas also governor of Portsmouth. 

In 1752 he returned to Portugal as am- 
bassador, and was also governor of Minorca 
until 1756, when he was sent out on the 
Gibraltar expedition (Walpole, Letters, m. 
10 Qeorge II, ii. 190, 216). On 1 4 Dec. 1767 
he* was president of the court-martial on Sir 
John Mordaunt(1697-1780)[q.v.]( Walpole, 
ti. Hi. 78), having been relieved at Gibraltar 
on 16 April 1757. In 1758 an attempt was 
made by Lord George Sackville and Sir J. 
Philipps to censure him in the House of 
Commons for his expenditure on worlis at 
Gibraltar. Tyrawley demanded to be heard 
at the bar, and prepared a memorial, on 
which Lord George took fright, and procured 
a secret report. Tyrawley appeared before a 
committee of the house, which lie treated 
with great freedom, and so browbeat his 
accusers that the house declared itself satis- 
fied of ‘the innocence of n man who dared 
to do wrong more than they dared to censure 
lnm’ (ib. iii. 108-9). Walpole characterises 
him as ‘imperiously blunt, haughty, and 
coiltemptnous, with an undaunted portion of 
spirit,’ and attributes to him a ‘ great deal of 
humour and occasional good breeding,’ Ty- 
rawley professed not to know where the 
House of Commons was ; and bis ‘ brutality ' 
was again exhibited when he was president 
of the court-martial on Lord George Sack- 
ville in 1760. 

When a Spanish invasion of Portugal was 
threatened in 1762, Tyrawley was appointed 
plenipotentiary and general of the English 
forces (Walpole, Letters, iv. 23; Chatham 
Corresp. ii. 174), but was soon superseded 
as too old, and returned to England dis- 
gusted in 1763 (Walpole, Qeorge III, i. 
144). He does not appear to have held any 
important post after this, though he was 
sworn of George Ill’s privy council on 
17 Nov. 1762. Lord Chatham, with whom 
he had long been on friendly terms ( Chatham 
Corresp. i. 218, ii. 174), writes to Lady 
Chatham to make a ‘ How-do-vou call ’ on 
his ‘ fine old friend Lord Tyrawley ’ in 1772, 
and a note acknowledging the visit is pre- 
served (ii. iv. 208). Tyrawley, who had 
a seat at Blaokheath (Louse, 1. c.), died at 
Twickenham on 14 July 1773, and wus buried 
at Chelsea Hospital. 

Tyrawley married Mary, only surviving 
daughter of Lieutenant-general Sir w. 
Stewart, second viscount Mountjoy, but left 
no legitimate Issue. lie was considered 
■‘singularly licentious, even for the courts of 
Russia and Portugal ’ (Walpole, Qeorge III, 


i. 144) ; and ‘ T y’s crew ’ is coupled with 

‘K[innou]l’s lewd cargo’ by Pope ( Imita- 
tions of Horace, JSpistles, i, 6, 121). An 
illegitimate son Charles (1740P-1802) [q, v.], 
who was much with him, rose to distinction 
in the army. A large mass of his official 
despatches of various periods from Ireland, 
Minorca, Portugal, Russia, and Gibraltar i» 
in the British Museum (Tyrawley Paper-, 
Addit. MSS. 23027-23642; see also New- 
castle Papers, 32697-32895), 

[Lodge's Peerage of Ireland; Cannon’s His- 
torical Records of the British Army, 7th Pool, 
10th Foot, 4th Dragoon Guards, Sea . ; Walpole’s 
Works and Chatham Correspondence, as above ; 
Ann. Reg. and Gent. Mag. 1773; Tindal’s 
Rapin, iv. 10 n . ; dates can be checked by the 
lists of Brit. Mns. Cat, Addit. MSS.] 

H. E, D. B. 

O’HARA, KANE (1714P-1782), writer 
of burlesques, horn about 1714, came of an 
old Sligo stock famous for their musical taste, 
ne was youngest eon of Kane O’Hara of 
Temple House, co. Sligo, who in his will, 
dated 28 March 1719, named a Bum to be ex- 

S ended on his younger sons, Adam and Kane, 
uring their minorities, ICnne, the younger, 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, and gra- 
duated B.A. in 1732 and M.A. in 1735. He 
subsequently resided iu Dublin, and inte- 
rested himself in music. The musical aca- 
demy at Dublin was founded in 1768 mainly 
by his exertions. Meanwhile the Italian 
burletta had been introduced into Ireland 
by a family of musicians and actors called 
D'Amici. Dublin ran mad after the new 
form of entertainment, and in 1769 O’Hara 
undertook a travesty of it at the instance 
of Lord Mornington, father of the Duke of 
Wellington. The result was an English bur- 
letta entitled ‘ Midas,’ which he composed at 
the seat of William Brownlow, M.P., on 
Lough Neagh, 

O Hara then lived in King Street, Dublin, 
where the Gaiety Theatre now stands, and 
John O’Keeffe states that he was present in 
this house with. Lord Mornington and Brown- 
low when the latter, with a harpsichord, 
helped to settle the music for ‘ Midas.’ The 

f iece was played at Capel Street Theatve, 
lublin, in 1761. It was repeated at Covent 
Garden, with Shuter ns_ Midas, on 22 Fob. 
1764, when it was published, It was con- 
stantly revived in London, and was per- 
formed at the Haymarket as late as 28 July 
1825. 

O’Hara followed up this success with a 
similar effort, entitled ‘ The Golden Pippin,’ a 
burlesque on tbo story of Paris and the three 
goddesses, which was first acted at Covent 
Garden on 6 Feb. 1773, with Mies Catley in 
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a, prominent part. On 21 Jan, 1775, at the 
same theatre, was produced O’Hara’s ‘Two 
Misers/ a musical farce, borrowed from the 
French (Gunest, v. 482), The cast included 
Quick and Miss Galley. In the registry of 
deeds office, Dublin, under date 18 Nov. 1780, 
is a document by which Thomas Ryder, 
inniinger of the Theatre Royal, Oiow Street, 
Dublin, covenanted to purchase this piece of 
O’Hara and produce it at his theatre. ‘The 
Two Misers’ was publishod in 1781. Abur- 
letta of inferior quality, ‘A Fine Day/ was 
performed for tho first t ime at the Haymarket 
on 22 Aug. 1777, with TianUter as Don 
Buffalo. It was published in the same year. 
OTIara three years later converted Field- 
ing’s ‘Tom Thumb’ (1783) into an opera, with 
original songs, It was first performed at 
Covent Garden on 3 Oct. 1780 (ii vi. 186). 

Before 1780, when he signed with his 
‘ mark ’ the covenant wit h Ryder, O'Hara was 
completely blind, but, despite his affliction, 
posed as a brilliant wit and tine genllomnu. 
He was notably tall, and was nicknamed 
St. Patrick’s Steeple. A favourite Italian 
gleo of tho day contained the refrain ‘Che 
no’ li&nno ctudeM/ and a parody on this, 
‘Kano O’Hara’s cruel tall/ was written by 
n local wag, which had much popularity in 
Dublin as a slang song. In his old age lie is 
described as having the apponrancB of ‘ an 
old fop with spectaoles and an antiquated 
wig, yet withal a polite, sensible, agreeable 
man, the pink of gentility and good brood- 
ing, and an amusing companion, though some- 
what prosy.’ ( Vlfara in later life moved from 
King Street., Dublin, to Molcswortli Street j 
but much of his time was speut on visits to 
the country seals of his Mends. Tie died on 
17 June 1782 in Dublin. Ho left no will. 

Among the songs composed by Tovlogli 
O'Curolan [q. v.] on Sligo men from whom 
lie had received hospitality is one entitled 
‘ Kian 0 Tiara.’ A translation from Ihe Irish, 
by Furlong, of another — ‘TheOup of O’Hara ’ 
— appears in Ilardimau’s ‘Irish Minstrelsy ' 
(vol. i. p. viii). 

O’Hara, like O’Keeffe, was also gifted as 
au artist ; his etching of Dr. William King, 
the learned Anglican archbishop of Dublin, 
was copied by Richardson, OHara's own 
portrait is still at Annaglimore, the scat of 
his family in co. Sligo. 

A skit called ‘ Grigri, translated from the 
Japanese into Portuguese/ and clearly shown 
to he O'Hara’s, was first published in the 
‘ Dublin Monthly Magazine ’ for 1832. ‘ Irish 
Varieties’ by J, I). Herbert, whose real name 
was Dowling, assigns to O’Hara the Dublin 
slang song, ‘ Tim night before Larry was 
stretched!’ but we know, on the authority 


of Thomas Moore, that the writ^Tttl 
Rev. Dr. Burroughes. ue 

[RecoLlootions of John O’Keeffe; Iterate, 
Trinity CoU. Dublin j Reminiscences of Michael 
Kelly ; Biographm Dramatics, Dublin, 1 782 • ffll 
bort’s Dublin ; Archdeacon O'Rorke’s Hist hr 
Sligo; Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin ■ KiwJ! 
of tho Irish Probate Court; letter Wffi 
to Garrick, 3 Juno 1788 ; Manuscript Account 
book of Kano O'Hara in possession of th/pr» 
writer; Irish Monthly Mug. 1832; <W, 
Account of tlie Singe.] Wj'p 

O’HARTAGAIN, OINETH (d. 9751 
Irish poet, was a native of tho north oflre- 
land, and Mb death is recorded by Tighenr- 
liacli under the year 975. A poem on th 8 


A 

buted to lnm in tho ‘ Leabhar Oabhala’of 
tbc O’Olerya. Several long poems ascribed 
to him occur in the ‘ Dinnsenchus,’ a work 
which relates the legendary history of the 
duns, lakes, plains, mountains, and other 
topographical features of Ireland. It gives 
a prose account of each place, followed by an 
account in vorse. 


[Book of Loins! or, fiiasimilo ; Book ofBally- 
moto photograph ; Transactions of Iborno-Ocltic 
Society, Dublin, 1820 .] N. M. 

O'HEABN, FRANCIS (1753-1801), 
Irish catholic divine, was born at Lismoro. 
cn. Waterford, in 1753, and educated at the 
Irish College in Louvain, where lie was or- 
daiued , and aft er wardsbecam e a professor, and 
finally rector. Daniel O’Connell [q. v.j was 
fora short time a pupil of his in this college. 
While a student there, 0’lloarn attended the 
university of Louvain, and became a member 
of tbc Flemish ‘nation/ ono of the groups into 
which, in accordance with old custom, the 
university was di vided. Ho became a diligent 
student of the Flemish language; and, more- 
over, did much to foster the language, then 
much in nogleot, among the Flemings them- 
selves. lie wrote sovoral poems in Flemish, 
of one of which the Bollaudist Father de 
Buck hits remarked that few Flemings of 
that day could produce so good a postn. 

O’Hoarn was an accomplished scholar, and 
spoke sovoral European languages fluently. 
Ho was also an enthusiastic traveller, and 
had made journeys through most of the con- 
tinental countries on foot. On one occasion, 
while travelling in Turkey, ho was suspscled 
of instigating a rebellion against the sultan, 
and his arrest was ordered; but he escaped 
to Russia, and, it is si at.ed, wandered through 
a port ion of Siberia, and returned to Belgium 
by Norway, a remarkable feat of travelling 
in thoso days. 
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~~Q n the outbreak of the revolution in 
Flanders in 1790, O’Hearn took sides -with 
the popular leader, Van Vonck, but, finding 
the latter's views too advanced, ho gave bis 
support to another leader of the popular 
party, Van der Noot, whose intimate friend 
ind counsellor he became, Van der Noot 
sought to enlist the sympathies of the Eng- 
lish, German, and Dutch courts, and published 
a manifesto, which he despatched to those 
courts, OUearn being sent as envoy to the 
Hague. When the French occupied Belgium 
in 1792, the members of the Irish College of 
Louvain became dispersed, and the building 
was used as a powder-magazine, O’Hearn 
took refuge in Germany, thence returned 
to Ireland, and was appointed parish priest 
of St. Thomas’s in 'Waterford, where he died 
in 1801. 

[Van Even’s De Ierlander, Francis 0 'Hearn, 
Louvain, 1890.] P. L. N. 

O’HELY, PATRICK (d. 1678), Roman 
catholic bishop of Mayo, called in Irish TJa 
Ilcilighe, was a native of Connaught, and 
earlv became a Franciscan. Proceeding to 
Spam in the fifth year after making his pro- 
fession, he entered the university of Alcala. 
After malting much progress in the study of 
theology there, he was summoned to Rome by 
the pros incial of his order, and resided in the 
‘ convent of Ara Ccali.’ His learning came 
to the notice of Gregory XIII, who, on 4 July 
1676, appointed him to the see of Mayo. 
O’Hely set out for liis diocosa almost imme- 
diately, with a companion, Conogh O'Rourke ; 
passing through Paris, he landed at Dingle, 
co. Kerry, fie was at onco arrested and 
brought before the Countess of Desmond, in 
the absence of her husband. She sent him to 
Limerick to be examined, and after impri- 
sonment there he was convayod to Kilmal- 
lock. There 0’IIely and his companion, 
O'Rourke, were tried by Sir William Drury 
[q,v.], condemned, and hanged, according 
to Renehan, on 22 Aug. 1678. Other au- 
thorities state that at the trial O'Hely sum- 
moned Drury to appear before the judgment- 
seat of heaven ; and, by deferring the date of 
the trial till late in 1679, they suggest a 
dose counecliou between O’Holy’s exhorta- 
tion and Drury’s death in October of that 
year. There is no mention, howover, of the 
trial or execution in the 1 State Papers,’ Ca- 
rew MSS., or 1 Annals of the Four Masters.’ 
O’Hely was buried in the Franciscan con- 
vent at Askoaton, oo. Limerick, 

[Wadding’s Annalcs Trium Ordinnm, xxi. 
155-8; Bruodinus's Propugnaculum Oatbolicce 
Fidai, pp. 438-7 ; Roth's Analecta, od. Moran, 
pp. 388, 382 ; O’Sullovan’s Histories Oath. Hi- 
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berniee Compendium, pp.77, 104-6; DeBurgo's 
Hibernia Dominicans ; Brady's Episcopal Suc- 
cession, ii. 155-6 ; Gams’s Series Ephcoporura : 
Moran’s Spicilegium Ossorianse, iii, 38-7 ; 
O'Reilly's Irish Martyrs and Confessors, pp. 61- 
53, and Memorials, pp. 28-30 ; Kenehan’s Col- 
lections, pp. 276, 389, &c. ; Webb’s Irish Bio- 
graphy ; Cal. State Papers, Ireland, 1674-85, 
p. 133.] A. F. P. 

O’HEMFSY, DENIS (1606 P-1607), Irish 
harper, whose name ie somotimes written 
Hempson, was son of Brian O’Hempsy, and 
was born on his father’s farm at, Craigmore, 
near Garvagh, co. Derry. Local tradition 
assigns Ms birth to 1695. At three years of 
age he had small-pox and lost his 9ight, and 
at twelve began to learn to play the harp from 
Bridget O’Cahau, a female harper. He after- 
wards received instruction from John Gar- 
ragher, Loehlann O’Fanning, and Patriok 
O'Oonnor, all Connaughtmen. When eighteen 
he lived for a half-year in the house of the 
Canning family at Garvagh, Air. Canning, 
Squire Gage, and Dr. Bacon subscribed and 
bought Mm a harp. He then travelled in Ire- 
land and Scotland for ten years. Sir J. Camp- 
bell of Aghanbrach and many other Scottish 
gentlemen enter! ained him. He paid a second 
visit to Scotland in 1746, and played before 
Prince Charles Edwnrd at Ilolyrood. 

Subsequently ho travelled all over Ireland, 
and at last Frederick Augustus Hervey, 
fourth earl of Bristol and bishop of Derry 
[q. v.], gave him a house at Magilligan, 
co. Derry, where he ended Ms days. Lord 
and Lady Bristol came to the house-warm- 
ing, and their children danced to Ms harp. 
In 1781, at the reputed age of eighty-six, 
he married a woman from the opposite coast 
of Inishowen, and had one daughter. He 
attended the Belfast meeting of harpers in 
1792. He used to play the harp with hie 
long crooked nails, oatching the string be- 
tween the flesh and the nail. Edward Bunt- 
ing, who heard him, says that the intricacy 
anil peculiarity of liis playing amazed him, 
and that his staccato and legato passages, 
double slurs, shakes, turns, graoes,«:c., com- 
prised os great arango of execution asbas Over 
been devised by modern improvers, His harp, 
which was long preserved at Downhill, co. 
Derry, was made bv Oormac Kelly in 1 702 of 
white willow, with a back of fir dug out of 
the bog. The day before he died O'ftempsy 
sat up in bed and played a few notes on his 
harp to the Rev, Sir Harvey Bruce. He was 
temperate throughout life, drank milk and 
water, and ate potatoes. He died in 1807, 
having, according to the current belief in the 
north of Ireland, attained the age of 112. 
His portrait was published hy Bunting. lie 
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is mentioned in Lady Morgan’s ‘ Wild Irish 
Gill.’ 

[Bunting’s Ancient Music of Ireland, Dublin, 
1840.] N. M. 

O’HENEY, MATTHEW (d. 1206), Cis- 
tercian biographer and archbishop of Cashel, 
called in Irian Ua Heiuni, w ns a monk of 
tho Cistercian houso of Holy Cross in what 
is now Tipperary. He afterwards become 
archbishop of Cashel, and was made papal 
legate for Ireland in 1192 (Ann. Inisfalenses, 
ap. O’Oonok, Hey. Jlibeyn. Script, ii. 120). 
In the same year lie hold a great synod in 
Dublin, at which the Irish magnates attended 
(tb.) His name rarely appears except in offi- 
cial documents, usually undated, relating to 
the affairs of -various Irish churches (Char- 
tularies of St, Mary’s Abbey, Dublin , i. 148, 
146, ii. 28, 29, 198', Rolls Ser. ; licyister of 
St. Thomas, Dublin, pp. 808, 317, Rolls Ser.) 
In 1103 he is mentioned as one of the pre- 
lates who brought the body of Hugh de Lacy, 
first lord of Meath [q. v.], one of the con- 
querors of Ireland, to the abbey of Bectivo 
on the Boyne in Meath, for re-intermont 
(Annals of Ireland in Chartularies of St. 
Mary’s, Dublin, ii. 307). lie is said to have 
founded many churches, and to have been an 
able man, a worker of miracles, and religious 
beyond Mb fellow-countrymen. Retiring to 
his old monastery of Holy Cross, he died there, 
os a humble Cistercian monk, m 1200 fib. ii. 
278; Annals of Loch C6, i. 235, Rolls Ser.) 

O’lleney wrote a life of St. Cutlibert of 
Lindis&rne, letters to Popes Celestine III 
and Innocent III, and other tracts, nono of 
which are known to be extant. 

[In addition to tho authorities cited in the 
text, seo Hardy’s Descriptive Catalogue of Brit. 
MSS. iii. 23 ; Cotton’s Fasti Eeeloa. Hiborn. i. 5, 
2nd ed. ; C. de Viach’a Biblioth. Cistero. p. 104; 
Tanner’s Bibliotheca, p. 802 ; Wave’s Works, od. 
Harris, i. 469, ii. 72 ; Brady's Episcopal Succes- 
sion,] A. M. C-b. 

O'HIGGIN, TEAGUE (d. 1617), Irish 
poet, known in Irish writings os Taohg dall 
Ua hUiginn, tho most famous of his family 
of hereditary poets, was son of Cairhve 
O'Higgin, and brother of Maelmuire O’Hig- 
gin, catholic archbishop of Tuam ( State 
Papers, Elis. olix. No. 44). lie was horn in 
Magh Nenda, the plain between tho rivors 
Erne and Drobhais, on the southern, boun- 
dary of Ulster, and was blind most of his 
lifo, whence his Irish sobriquet of ‘ dall.’ His 
earliest extant poom was written before 1554', 
an address of fifty stanzas to Eoglian og Mac- 
Suibbne na dtuath, urging him to make 
friends with Manus O’Donnell [q. v.] and 
Shane O’Neill fq, v.] lie wrote, betweon 
1566 and 1589, apoom of thirty-three stanzas, 


urging the fusion under Cuchonnacht Mi. 
guire of the tribos called, from their nn 
cost or Oolla DaClivioch, Sil Colla, and in' 



dressed a verse panegyric on the O’Neills 
» t0 ^Mugh Luineach 
O Neill [q. v.J, ‘ Imda sochar ag cloinu Neill’ 


(> Many the privileges belonging to the chil- 
dren of Niall ’). In another poem of eighteen 
quatrains , 1 Lios groins as Emhoin dUlltaibli’ 
(‘A sunny fort is an Eraania to Ulster 
men’), he praises Shane O’Neill’s residence 


comparing it to Emhain Macha, orEmnnia’ 
the residence of the most ancient race of 
tho kings of Ulster (Addit, MS. 39614 in 
Brit. Mus.) At Chrktmaa 1677 ho wrote 
a poem of seventy-seven Btanzas describing 
a party at which he was a guest at Turlongh 
Luineach O’Neill’s house of Craoibhe at the 
mouth of tliB Ban, ‘ Nodlilaig do ckuamar 
do’n oliraoibli ’ (‘ At Christmas we were at 
the Cranibh ’) (Egerton MS. Ill, in British 
Musonm). Between 1570 and 1678 was com- 
posed his poem of sixty-Bight stanzas in 
praise of Sir Shane MacOliver MacShane 
MacWilliam Burko, ‘ Fcrainn nlnidbim 
criooh Bhanha ’ (‘ Swordland, the realm of 
Ireland’), in which Burke’s descent from 
Charlemagne is traced. Five texts of this 
poem ore extant: in the British Museum 
[Egerton MS. Ill), in Trinity College, Dublin 
(F.4.1 3), in the Royal Irish Academy (23. L. 
17 aud 23 N. 11), and one in Mr. S. H. 
O’Qrady’s collection. A poetioal address to 

■n:_i .1 ir. n ni: t> . ! , , 



about 1680. It asserts that chief's right to 
be inaugurated MacWilliam, the Irish title 
corresponding to the marquisate of Clan- 
ricarde. After 1681 he wrote a poem of 
forty-two stanzas, ‘ Tnnae oidhche go heas- 
ooilie’ (‘One night I came to Eascoille’j, 
which describes a night which be spent m 
the house of Maelmora MncSuibhno in the 
north of Donegal. lie was at Diumleene 
in tho parish of Olonleigh, co. Donegal, in 
.Tunc 1688, and there wrot e ‘ Maighen moghln 
druim lighen’ (‘A field of vengeance is Drum- 
loene ’), a poom of forty-five stanzas, lament- 
ing the battle about to lake place between 
Sir Hugh O'Donnell and Turlough Luineach 
O'Noill, then encamped on the other side 
of the river Finn. He advises O’Donnell to 

f o homo and dismiss his clansmen. In 1687 
e composed a feeling lament of thirty- 
seven stanzas for Catlial og O’Connor Sligo, 
bis patron, 1 Derram cuntas a okathail ’ (‘ Let 
us balance our account, O Cathal 1 ') j and be- 
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fore 1688 an address of forty-five stanzas to 
M<5r, wife of Domlinall MacTadhg Mac- 
Cathail og O’Connor Sligo, ‘A mhor cuim- 
nig in cumonn’ (‘0 Mor, remember tbe 
affection '). About 1688 be wrote a warlike 
address of seventy stanzas urging Sir Brian 
na Murtha O’Rourke [q. v.J to organise a 
great attack on the English ; it begins, ‘D’fior 
chogaid chomaillter sitnchaia senl'hocal nach 
aaroighter ’ (‘ With a man of war it is that 
peace is observed, the proverb cannot be 
overcome’). Between 1666 and 1689 he 
wrote a poem of thirty-nine stanzas, ‘ Mairg 
fhechus ar miscbeithleann 1 (‘ Woe for him 
that looks on Enniskillen’), telling of a 
visit paid by him to Cuchonnacht dg, chief 
of the Maguires, and containing an admi- 
rable description of the daily lue and sur- 
roundings of a powerful Irish chief in his 
castle. Other poems, undoubtedly his, but 
of uncertain date, are ‘Iomnhum baile 
brugh Leithbhir ’ (‘Dear town of Lifford’), 
forty-four verses in praise of the county 
town of Donegal j 1 Dia do blieatha a 
mlieic Mliagnuis ’ (‘ God save you, son of 
Manus ’), an address of 124 verses to Aedh 
MacMngimuis O’Donnell j an epigram on the 
sept of Mac an Bhaird ; ' Fuaras fein im 
maith 0 mhnaoi ’ I myself got good butter 
from a woman’), a poem against bad butter 
(copies of these four poams exist in the 
library of the Royal Irish Academy) j ‘Pear 
dana an fear so shiar ’ (‘ A man of song this 
western man ’), printed, with a translation 
by Theopkilus O'Flanagan, in 1808 (Trans- 
actions of Oaelio Sooicty of Dublin). His 
last poem; ‘ Sluagseisir tainic dom ting’ (‘ A 
band of six men came into my house’), has 
been printed, with a translation by 8. IT. 
O’Grady ( Catalogue of Irish Manser ipte in 
theSritish Museum). There is acopy in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin (EC. 1. 17. 
f. Il6 V). The poem is a Batire on six 
O’Haias who had plundered his house. 

O’Higgin’a verses are written in natural and 
not pedantic lang uage, and most of them show 
a genuine vein of poetry, while they give a 
complete view of the learning, the habits, the 
friends, and the political views of an Irish 
hereditary poet, and of the rewards and 
dangers of Iii3 calling. He consistently ad- 
vocated the laying aside of old feuds, the 
union of the Irish nations or clans, and. the 
expulsion or extermination of the English. 
Sixteen other men of letters of his family 
are mentioned in the chronicles, of whom 
tbe more important were : 

Tadhg Mor O’lliggin (d. ISIS), poet, 
described by tbe chroniclers as ‘ a universal 
proficient in every branch of art appertain- 
ing to poetry.’ He was tutor to Haghnus 
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O’Connor Connacht, who died in 1293. He 
instructed him in warlike exercises, as well 
as in letters, and taught him. to despise any 
bed-clothes but a shirt of mail. O’Higgin 
wrote ‘ Cach 6a mar a adhba ’ (‘ Every bird 
after his nest ’), a poem of forty-two four-line 
stanzas, in the hectosyllabic metre known 
as rinnard, addressed to his pupil. 

Tadhg <5g O’Higgin (d. 1448), poet, son 
of Tadhg, son or Gillacohunb, the elder 
O’Higgin, was trained in the poetic art by 
his brother, Ferghal ruadb, chief of the 
O’Higgins, and became bard to Tadhg O’Con- 
nor Sligo, and afterwards from 1403 to 
1110 to Tadhg MacMaelsheachainn O’Kelly, 
okief of Ui Maine in Connaught, In 1897 
he wrote ‘ Da roinn comhtkroma ar chrich 
Neill’ (‘Two equal parts in the territory of 
Nial’), a poem of forty-seven stanzns, on the 
inauguration as O’Neill of Nial 6a O’Neill, in 
which he explains that Ulster alone is equal 
to Connaught, Leinster, Munster, and Meath 
combined. lie wrote another poem of 
thirty-six stanzas to the same chief, ‘ O naird 
timid tie in cliabair’ (‘ Help comes from the 
north ’). In 1403 he wrote ‘ Mor mo chuid 
do chunnaid Thaidg’ (‘ Great my sharo in 
tbe grief for Tadhg’) on the death of O’Con- 
nor Sligo, and in 1410 one of forty stanzas 
on the death of Tadhg O'Kelly, ‘ Anois do 
tuigfi.de Tadhg’ (‘Now Tadhg might be 
understood'). He also wrote forty-one 
stanzas, ‘ Puilngidh bar len a leth Ohuinn ’ 
(‘Endure your woe, O northern half of 
Ireland!’), on the death of UlickMacWil- 
liam Ioclitair, or Burke ; a religious poem 
of thirty-one stanzaa, ‘Atait tri comnr&ic 
im chioun ’ (' Three combatants are before 
me ’) ; and a lament of twenty-eight verses, 

‘ Anooht sgaoiledh na scola’ (‘ To-night tbe 
schools are loosed’), for his elder brother. 
Ferghal ruadh, This last was written when 
he was thirty years old. 

Domlinall' O'Higgm (d. 1602), poet, bom 
in Sligo, was son of Brian O’Higgin, and 
is described in the 'Annals of the Four 
Masters ’ as ‘ professor of poetry to the 
sohoolB of Ireland.’ He wrote a poem of 
thirty-three stanzas in praise of Ian Mac- 
Donald, ‘ Misde nach SdmarEire ’ (‘So much 
the worse that Ireland is not jealous’). He 
died on his return from a pilgrimage to 
Oompostella. 

Mnthgkamkain O’Higgin (11. 1684), poet, 
was barn to the O’Byrnes of Wicklow. He 
wrote a poem of 120 verses in praise of 
Leinster, and of Feidhlimidh O'Byrne, 
Ored do chosg cogadk Laigheann ’ (' What 
has checked the war of Leinster? ’) ; and 
a devotional poem, ‘Naomhtha an obair 
iomradb De’ (‘A holy work it is to hold 

S a 
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discourse of God ’), of which there is a copy 
in the British Museum (Egerton MS. Ill ). 

Cormac O’Higgin (ji. 1500), poet, sou of 
Gillacolumb O'lliggin, wrote a lament of 
forty-fire stanzas on the death of Sir 
Donnchadh og O’Oonnor Sligo, ‘ Sion choit- 
chenn chumaidh Ghaoidhel ’ (‘ Common 
blast of Irish sorro w ’). 

Maohnuire O’lliggin (d?, 3 591), poet, bro- 
ther of Tadhg dill O’lliggin, became arch- 
bishop of Tuam, was a friend of O’Connor 
Sligo, and died at Antwerp, after visiting 
Rome, early in 1591 . lie wrote a touching 
poem of twelve i er^es on the uncertainty 
of Ills, even in the Lime between sowing corn 
and eating bread, ‘ A fliiv threbas in tulaig ’ 
(‘ O man that ploughest the hillside '), of 
which there is a copy in the British Museum 
(Egerton MS. 111). Ho also wrote ‘A fliir 
theidh go fiodh funnidh ’ (‘ 0 man who goest 
to llie land of sunset ’), a poem in praise of 
Ireland, of 136 versos; and somu religious 
poems. 

Domhnall O’lliggin (//. 1000), pout, son 
of Thomas O’lliggin, wrote a poem of 164 
verses on the inauguration of Turlough 
Luineach O’Neill, ‘ Da thog Eire foor gaire ’ 
(‘ Ireland has chosen a watchman ’). 

[S. H. O’Gnuly’s Catalogue of the Irish Mami- 
soripts in the British Museum, in which several 
illustrative examples of the poems of the O'llig- 
gins aro printed for I hi first time, villi excellent 
tiaoslri turns ; E. O'Reilly in Transactions of tlio 
Iherno-Celtic Society, Dublin, 1820 ; Annala 
Biogliaehtn Eirtatin, erl. O'Donovan, Dublin, 
1851 ; Tribes and Customs of Hy-Mnny, ed. 
O'Donovan ; Annals of Loch Cd (Rolls Her,), ed. 
ITonnossy, 1871; Manuscripts in British Museum, 
Egerton 111 and Additional 29014.] N. M, 

O’HIGGINS, Don AMBROSIO, M An- 
nuls dh Obohno (1720 P-1801), viceroy of 
Peru, originally Ambrose IIiaeiNP, was horn 
about 1720, of humble parents, on the fiuiu- 
mevhill estate, noftrDangan Castle, co. Meath, 
and as a small hoy used to carry letters to the 
post for Lady Boetive. He was sent to an 
uncle, a jesuil , in Oadiz, hut, having no incli- 
nation for the church, went out wil h a small 
parcel of goods to South America to try his 
fortune. lie landed at Buenos Ayres, made 
his way across the pampas and cordilleras to 
Santiago, and thence to Limn, where he set 
up a stall under the platform of the enthe- { 
dral, and hawked his goods as a pedlar, with 
little success. Subsequently he got leave to 
construct casuchas, or rest-places, in the cor- 
dillera, so as to open up a route between 
Chili and Mendoza, in which work lie was 
employed about 1760, Ten years lat er the 
viceroy of Chili sent him as a captain of 
cavalry against the Araucanian Indians, 


whom he defeated, and founded the fort of 
San Carlos, which still exists. He gamed 
the goodwill of the Indians by his fustics 
and humanity, and recovered some territory 
which the Spaniards had lost. In recogni- 
tion of his services, he was made a colonel 
7 Sept. 1777, and soon after became o brim, 
dier-general. In 1786 the viceroy Croix 
appointed him intendant of Concepcion. R e 
entertained the French circumnavigator 
Galaup de la Pfirousa with great courtesy 
when he visited Concepcion on his last 
voyage, no appears to have romanced to La 
rfirouse about his origin, as the Frenchman 
records that ‘ Monsr. Iliguins ’ was one of 
those who suffered for their devotion to th“ 
Stuart cause, lie founded the city of San 
Ambrosio de Bullonar, and constructed the 
rood from Santiago to Valparaiso. Li 1789 
he became a major-general, and was appointed 
viceroy of Chili. At Ihis time he prefixed 
the O’ to his patronymic of Hitm ins. He sent 
home a sum of monoy to a London hanking 
house for his relatives, and appointed as his 
almoner Father ICellet, the parish priest of 
Summerhill, who reported that hie kinsfolk 
were very poor and very improvident, In 1792 
he rebuilt the city of Gsorno, which had been 
burned bv the Indians, and wu e created a mar- 
quis. In 1794 ho became a lieutenant-general, 
and the year after viceroy of Pom. On 16 May 
1790 he handedovor the government of Chili 
to Rezabal y Ugarte, proceeded to Oalko, 
and entered Lima in state on 24 July 1706. 
The eulogy pronounced at Ms public recep- 
tion in the theatre of Lima, 10 Aug. 1790, 
whs published (Brit. Mus.) Early inhis vice- 
royalty ho befrieuded his fellow-countryman 
John or Juan Mackenna [q. v.], who thus 
commenced a distinguished career under his 
auspices. 

When the war broke out between Eng- 
land and Spain in 1797, O’niggins took 
active measures for the defence of the coast, 
strengthening Oallao and erecting a fort at 
Pisco. During his brief administration he 
devot ed his oliiof attention to the improve- 
ment of the lines of communication. He 
died suddenly at Lima, after a short illnes», 
on 18 March 1801. lie loft a natural son, 
Bernardo O’Higgins, horn in 1780, and edu- 
cated in England, who served on the popu- 
lar side in Chili during the wor of liberation, 
and became liberator of Chili end president 
of tliecongress. After passing many years in 
retirement, lie died in 1846 (see Appldtov ; 
Ditoo Babbas Ababa, Ilistoria General de 
Chile, 1891, and Brit. Mm. Cat.) 

[Appleton's Etic, Amer. Biogr. under 1 0’Hig- 
gius Markham’s Ilist. of Poru, Chicago, 1898 ] 

H, M. 0, 
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OHTHERE {fi. 8S0), maxitime explorer, 
was a Norseman by bu’tli, -wlio entered the 
service of .(ELfred the Groat probably soon 
after the peace of Wedmore (878), or the 
frith of 880. He was rich, he tells us, when 
he came to seek King iE Sired, in what was 
the chief wealth of the Northmen. For he 
had six hundred reindeer, all tamed by him- 
self, ascore of sheep, and oneof swine j heaven 
did a little tillage j ‘ and what he ploughed, 
he ploughed with horses.’ He may possibly 
have been connected with the house of Ottar 
Ohthere) TIoimscS, mentioned in the * Ice- 
andic Land-nama-bok,’ or Settler’s Regis- 
ter. What we know of him for ceitain comes 
entirely from the account of himself and his 
voyages that he gave ‘ his lord Kingriilfred.’ 
This account appeared in the West-Saxon 
king's version ot the universal history of 
Paulus Qrosius, completed between 878 and 
901, the year of -dflired’s death. In it refe- 
rence appears to be made to two distinct 
journeys made by Ohthere at the bidding of 
King yEU'red — one to tho north, the other to 
the south. Both were probably undertaken 
between 880 and 900. 

On his first journey, which he undertook 
for the ohjocls of discovery and trade, Ohthere 
started from his native district of Haloga- 
land, the furthest of the Noroe settlements 
towards Lapland, ‘ by the West Sea.' He 
wishod to ‘ find out how far the country 
went on to the north, and whether any one 
lived north of the waste 1 that lay beyond 
Halogaland ; he also wont to find the walrus 
or ‘ hoise whale,’ because of the ‘ good bone 
in its teeth ’ and the usefulness of its hide 
for ship ropes. 

To begin with, he sailed due north for 
three days, ‘as far as the whale hunters 
ever go, 1 and then beyond this for throe days 
more, round the North Cape of Europe, Now 
the land began to turn eastward, and he 
stayed a little, waiting for a western wiud, 
with the help of which he wont eastward, 
along tho north coast of Lapland, for four 
da)s; and clien, as the laua began to run 
south, ‘quite to the inland sea,' he sailed five 
days moie before the north wind. Crossing 
what we now call the White Sea, he entered 
the mouth of tho Dwma, close to the spot 
where Archangel was built in 1683, and where 
even then he found the country inhabited. 
Beween Halogaland and this point all was 
waste, except lor a few hunters and fishers. 
Ohthere traded, as no English sailors and few 
Norsemen had done, with these * Biarmiaus ’ 
of the Dwma— Russians of ‘Permia,’ a dis- 
trict in the north-east of Russia — and they 
told him many stories about the country, 
which he leaves as doubtful, ‘because he 


could nob see the things they spoke of with 
his own eyes.’ But he thought the language 
of these people was the same os that of the 
Finns. Beyond the Whits Sea he does not 
seem to have gone. 

On his second voyage he started from Halo- 
galand, north of Trondhjem, and reached a 
port on the south of Norway, called Scirin- 
gesheal, apparently in the fiord, of Christiania, 
and thence saded on to Haddeby, near Sles- 
wick, 1 where the English dwelt before they 
came into this country ’ (Britain). The chief 
interest of ike second journey is in relation 
to jElfred's ‘ Description of Europe ; ’ for it 
helped the king to fix with remarkable accu- 
racy, for tho turns, the localities of the people 
and countries of the European ‘Northland.’ 

[Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon version of Orosius’s 
Universal History; Dr. Bosworth’s edition ot 
Voyages of Olitlmre and W tiUatan, Sic. , Pauli’s 
Lifo of Alfred the Great ; Corpus Poatauum 
fiereale,] 0. R. B. 

O'HURLEY, DERMOT (1619 P-1684), 
archbishop of Cashel, colled in Irish Dior- 
mait Ua Hurthuile, the son of William 
O'Huriey, by his wife, Honora O’Brien of 
the O'Briens of Thomond, was born about 
1619. His father, a well-to-do farmer at 
Lycodoou in the parish of Knockea, near 
Limerick, also acted as agent for the Earl of 
Desmond. Being destined for a learned pro- 
fession, he -was sent, after receiving what edu- 
cation was possible for him in Ireland, to Lou- 
vain, where he took his degree with applause 
in the canon and civil law. Afterwards he 
appears to have gone to Paris, and about 1669 
he was appointed professor of philosophy at 
Louv ain, Subsequently he held the chair of 
canon law for four years at Rheims, where he 
acquired an unhappy notoriety for contract- 
ing debts. Ho then proceeded to Rome, where 
lie became deeply engaged in the plans of the 
Irish exiles against Elizabeth’s government. 
On 11 Sent. 1681 he was appointed by Gre- 
gory XIII to the see of Cashel, vacant since 
1678 by the death of Maurice Fitzgibbon, 
and on 27 Nov. he received the pallium in 
full consistory. He was a mere layman, at the 
time, and a contemporary congratulates him 
on the triple honour thus conferred on him; — 

Quid dicam? vel quid mh'er? nova onlmina? 
mirer 

Uno ta passu tot saUiese gradns 1 
Ueu sacordotom crcat, una et episenpon bora, 

Arahiepiscopon et te facit bora bimul. 

In the following summer lie set out from 
Rome to take possession of his diooese, pro- 
ceeding by way of Rheims, where he dis- 
charged lus debts ‘recta et gratiose,’ and 
where he was in August detained for a time 

8 a 2 
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by a severe illness. lie embodied at Cher- 
bourg, and landed at Skerries, a little to the 
north of Dublin, about the beginning of 
September. His baggage and papers he had 
sent by another vessel, which was captured 
by pirates, and in this way government was 
apprised of his intentions, and caused a sharp 
outlook to be kept for him at the principal 
ports. Disguising himself, and attended by 
only one companion, Father John Dillon, he 
made his way to Waterford; but being re- 
cognised there by a government agent, be 
retraced his steps to Slane Castle, where he 
lay for some time concealed iu a secret 
chamber. Becoming more confident, he ap- 
peared at tho public table, where his con- 
versation aroused the suspicions of the chan- 
cellor, Sir Robert Dillon. Finding himself 
suspected, he proceeded by a circuitous route 
to Carrick-on-Suir, where, with Ormonde’s 
help, ho wns shortly afterwards, about the 
beginning of October, captured. He was 
taken to Dublin, and committed to prison. 
Being brought before tho lords-justioes Arch- 
bishop Loi'tus and Sir Henry Wallop for 
examination, little of importance was eheited 
from him, though he admitted that ho was 
1 one of the House of Inquisition,’ and his 
papers revealed his correspondence with the 
Earl of Desmond and Viscount Baltinglas. 
Wokingham recommended the use of ‘ tor- 
ture, or any other severe manner of proceed- 
ing to gain his knowledge of all foreign prac- 
tices against her majesty’s state ; ’ but the 
lords justices, especially Loftus, were loth, 
out of respect for his position and learning, 
to resort to such extreme measures, and, on 
the ground that they had neither rack nor 
other instrument of terror, advised that he 
should be sent to London. Walsingham, 
however, impressed with the dangerous na- 
ture of his mission, suggested toasting his 
feet against the fire with hot hoots, and a 
commission having been made out to Water- 
house and Fenton for that purpose, O'Hurley 
wns subjected to the most excruciating tor- 
ture. lie bore tho ordeal with extraordinary 
patience and heroism, and was taken back to 
prison more dead than alive. Torture having 
failed, and government being advised that, 
an indictment for treason committed abroad 
would not lie, and fearing to run the risk of 
a trial by jury, O’llurley, after nine months’ 
imprisonment, was condemned by martial 
law. The warrant for his execution was 
signed by Loftus and Wallop on 20 Juno 
1584, ana next day, very early in tho morn- 
ing, he was executed, being hanged for 
greater ignominy with a witheu rope, at a 
lonely spot in the outskirts of the city, pro- 
bably near wherB the Catholic University 


Cliuvck now stands in St. Stephen’s Green 
Ills remains were interred at the place of 
execution, but were privately removed by 
William Fitzsimon, a citizen of Dublin, who 
placed them in a wooden urn, and deposited 
them in the church of St. Kevin. His grave 
became famous among the faithful for several 
miracles reputed to have taken place there 
According to Stanihurst (Descript, of Ireland 
ch. vii.), one Derby Hurley, 1 a civilian and 
philosopher,’ wrote 1 Iu Aristotelis Physics.’ 

[Botlio’s Analoeta Sacra nova et mira de 
rebus Catholicorum in Hibernia, ed. Moran 
Dublin, 1884, contains noarly all that is known 
about him. Bathe’s account has been trans- 
lated, with additions and notes, by Myles 
O'lloilly in Memorials of those who suffered for 
tho Catholie Faith in Ireland, London, 1868, pp 
56-84. A short devotional life by Dean Kinaue 
was published at Dublin in 1803. In B. Ver- 
stegan's Thealrnm Crudelitatum Hmreticorum 
nostri tsmporis there is a sketch of O’Hurley 
undergoing torture and of his death by hanging, 
liruodir.ua (Catalogns Martyrum Hibemorum.p. 
447) odds othor tortures besides ‘ tho boot,’ for 
which there is no good authority. Other refer- 
ences are : Records of tho English Catholics, 
vol. ii., containing Letters und Memorials of 
Cardinal Allen, pp, 161, 166, 166, 162; Car- 
dinal Moran’s Spicilegium Ossoriense, i. 80; 
Brady's Episcopal Succession, ii. 10-22 ; O'Sul- 
levan Boaro’s Historic Iberniio Compendium, 
tom, 2, lib. iv. ch. xis, translated in Banehan’s 
Collections, p.253; Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 
i. 476 ; Bagwell’s Deland under the Tudors, iii. 
118.] B. D. 

O'HUSSEY, EOOnALDH (Jl. 1630), 
Irish poet, in Irish UahEodhasa, belonged to 
a nortliorn. family of hereditary poets and his- 
torians, of which the earliest famous member 
was Aanghus, who died in 1350. Another 
Aenghubuiedinl480,andinl518Ciothruadh, 
son of Athairne O'Htissey, whose poem, 

‘ Buime na blifileadh fnil Ruarcach ’ (‘ Nurse 
of the poets, tho blood of the O’Rourkes ’), is 
still oxtant. Soon after his time the iamily 
became chief poets to Maguire of Formauagh. 
Eoohaidh began to wnto when vory young 
(in 1593), and liisearlicst poem is ontlwescape 
of Aedh ruadh O’Donnell from Dublin Oastle 
in 1692. It contains 228 versos. Rewrote four 

S oems, of 608 versos in all, on Ouchonacht 
I nguire, lord of Fermanagh, and seven poems 
on his son, Hugh Maguire [q. v.] He travelled 
and, like all the poets, wrote panegyrics on 
his hosts. Of this kind are his poems, of 
two hundred verses, on Tadhg O’Rourke of 
Breifne; on Eoghan dg MacSweeny of Done- 
gal ; on Feidhlimidh O’Beirne, and on Bichard 
da Burgo MacWilliam of Connaught. He 
wrote a poetic address of 152 verses to Hugh 
O’Neill, the groat earl of Tyrone [q. V.], and 
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one of forty-four verses to Itory O'Donnell, 
earl of Tyrconnel [q. v.] He also wrote nu- 
merous poems on general subjects, such as ‘ A 
dhuine na heaslainte ’ (* O man of ill-health 1 ’), 
in praise of temperance, and an address to 
the Deity. There are copies of his poems in 
the library of the Royal Irish Academy, 

[Transactions of Iberno-Celtic Society, Dub- 
lin, 1820; Annala Riogbachta Eiieann, ed, 
O’Donovan, Dublin, 1851.] N. M. 

O'HUSSEY or O'HEOGHUSA, MAEL- 
BRIGHDE (d. 1014), who signed himself in 
Latin Bmqibxis Hobsbus, ana adopted in re- 
ligion the name Bona ventura, Irish Francis- 
can, was horn in the diocese of Clogher in 
Ulster, and admitted on 1 Nov. 1007 one of 
the original members of the Irish Franciscan 
monastery or college of St. Anthony of Padua 
at Louvain (Irish Reel. Record, 1870, vii. 41). 
He had previously been at Douay (September 
1006), and wrote thence in Irish to Father 
Robert Nugent asking him to use his infl ueuoe 
to get the president of the college to send him 
to Louvain, because it was the beBt place lor 
theological studies, and because the son of 
O'Neill was likely to be in. that neighbour- 
hood. He mentions that he had been asked 
to go to Salamanca or Valladolid (Oaledulit) 
{Cal. State Papers, Ireland, 1003-0, p. 311). 
He became lecturer at Louvain, first in 
philosophy, and afterwards in theology, and 
he held the office of guardian of the college 
at the time of hia death from, small-pox, on 
15Nov. 1014 (Mohan, Spicilegium Oasorieme , 
iii, 62). He was held in the greatest esteem 
by his countrymen on account of his pro- 
found knowledge of Ike language and history 
of Ireland. 

His works, all composed in the Irish lan- 
guage, are : 1. A Christian catechism, en- 
titled ‘AnTeagaeg Oriosdaidhe ann so, Arna 
drama do Bonablrentura o Eodhasa, brathair 
bochd dordSanProinsins accolaisde S, Antoin 
a Lobhdin ’ [Louvain, 1608, 16mo], reprinted 
Antwerp, 1011, 8vo ; and Rome, 1707, 8vo. 
It has a preface of thirty-two lines of verse. 
The Roman edition is called the second on 
the title-page ; it was revised by Philip Ma- 
guire of the college of St. Isidore in Rome 
and a friar of the order of St. Francis (Irish 
note, p. 269, recte 260). The copy of the 
edition of 1611 in the Grenville Library in 
the British Musoum has the frontispiece of 
St. Patrick, wkioli is wanting in most copies. 
2. A metrical abridgment of Christian doe- 
trine. beginning * Ataid tri Doirse air teach 
nDe ’ There are three doors to the house 
of God’), Printed at the end of Andrew 
Donlevy’s ‘ Irish Catechism,’ Paris., 1042, pp, 
487-98, 8. A poem for a dear friend of lus 


who fell into heresy, ‘ Truagh liom a chom- 
pain do clior ’ (‘ Sad to me, oh companion, 
thy turn ’), printed in the 1707 edition of his 
‘ Teagasg Crioadaidhe,’ pp, 237-56. Manu- 
scripts in Sloane collection, British Museum, 
No. 3607, art. 7, and EgertonMS. 128, art. 4. 
The friend was Miler Magrath [q, v.l first 
protestant archbishop of Cashel. 4. ‘ Gabh 
aitlir eachas uaim ’ (‘Accept my repentance ’), 
written on entering the order of St. Francis, 
Sloane MS. 8607, art. 8; another copy in 
Egerton MS, 196, art. 16. 6. ‘Truagh cor 
chloinne adhaimh ' (‘ Sad the state of Adam’s 
family ’), on ths vanity of the world, trans- 
lated from the Latin of St. Bernard, Sloane 
MS. 3607, art. 9 ; another copy in Egerton. 
MS. 196, art. 16. 6. A poem, of 184 verses, 
‘ Idngnadh m’asloing a nEamlaain ’ (‘ Won- 
drous my vision in the Navan fort ’), on the 
inauguration of Rolfe MacMahon as chief 
of his clan, Egerton MS. Ill, art. 80. 7, ‘ A 
Poem for tlieDaughter of Walter [. . .] to 
console her for the Death of her Son and 
heir,’ Egerton MS. Ill, art. 81. 8. A poem 
in praise of Folim, son of Feagh McHugh 
O'Bymc, and of the province of Leinster, 
manuscript in Royal Irish Academy. 

[Anderson's N.itivo Insli, pp. 60, 273 ; Bibl. 

Grenvilliana ; O’Curry’u Cat of lush MSS. in 
But. Mub. ; O'Reilly’s IriBh Writers, p. 168 ; 
Cut. of Library of Trinity College, Dublin ; Wad- 
ding’sScrjptoresOrdinisJHinorum, p.6fl ; Ware's 
Writers of Ireland (Harris), p. 102.] T. 0. 

O’KANE, EAOHMAROACH (1720- 
1790), Irish harper, for whose Irish Chris- 
tian name Acland or Echlin is sometimes 
substituted, was born at Drogheda in 1720. 
He was of a northern family, and was taught 
to play the harp by Cornelius Lyons, harper 
to the Earl of Antrim. He travelled to Romo 
and played before Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart there. He then visited France, and 
went on to Madrid, where he played to the 
Irish gentlemen living at that court, who 
praised him to the king ; hut his uproarious 
habits did not suit Spanish decorum, and he 
had to walk to Bilbao with his harp on his 
hack. After returning to Ireland he went to 
Scotland, and there made many journeys 
from house to house. Sir Alexander Mac- 
Donald in Skye gave him a silver harp-koy, 
long in the family, and originally left by 
another Irish turner, Ruaidhri Doll O’Catli- 
ain, or O’Kane. The gift is mentioned by Bos- 
well in the ‘ Tour to the Hebrides.’ O’Kane 

S ed all the old native airs, as well as the 
le and bass parts of Corelli’s oorrenti in 
ooncert with other music. 

[Bunting’s Ancient Music of Ireland ; Boa- 
well’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides.] 

N. M. 
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OKE, GEORGE COLWELL (1821- 
1874), legal writer, born at St, Columb 
Major, Cornwall, on 8 Eeb. 1821, was son 
of William Jane Oke. He commenced life 
as a solicitor's accountant, but by 1848 was 
acting as assistant-cleric to tbe Newmarket 
bench of justices. In 1866 ho became assist- 
aut-cleik to the lord mayor of London, and 
in 1864 succeeded to the chief clerkship, 
Oke’s knowledge of criminal law and of its 
practical application brought him a high re- 
putation. Ha died on 9 Ion. 1874 at Rose- 
dale, St. Mary’s Road, Pcckhom, and was 
huried on the 16th at Nunhead cemetery, 
Ho married first Eliza Neile Hawkins (d. 
1808), and secondly, on 20 April 1870, 
Georgiana Percy, stepdaughter of G. M. 
Harvey, of Upper Norwood, 

Oke was author of many standard legal 
works, including : 1. ‘ The Synopsis of Sum- 
mary Convictions,’ 8vo, 1848, better known 
by the title of its second odition (1819) as 
'Oke’s Magisterial Synopsis ’ (14th edit, by 
Mr. II. L. Stephen, 1893). 2. ‘An Im- 
proved System of Solicitors’ Book-keeping,’ 
8vo, 1840. S. * Oke’e Magisterial Form ulist,’ 
8vo, 1860 (7th edit, by Mr. H. L. Stephen, 
1893). 4. 1 Tho Laws of Turnpike Roads,’ 
12mo, 1864 (and 1860). 6. ‘ The Friendly 
Societies’ Manual,’ 12mo, 1866 ; withdrawn 
from circulation owing to its infringing the 
copyright of another work. 6. 'A Handy 
Book of the Game and Fishery Laws,’ 12mo, 
1861 (enlarged editions by J. W. Willis 
Bund). 7. ‘ Justices’ Clerks’ Accounts,’ 8vo, 
1808. 8. ‘ London Police and Magistracy,’ 
8vo, 1803. 9. 'Friendly Societies’ Accounts,’ 
12mo, 1804. 10. ' The Laws as to licensing 
Inns/ 8vo, 1872 (2nd edit, by W. Cunning- 
ham Glen, 1874). He wrote also 'Tho 
Magisterial Laws of London,’ which was 
announced in 1863 to be published by sub- 
scription, but it never appeared. 

[Boase and Courtney’s Blbl, Cornub, ; Bonso’s 
Collect. Cornub.; Times, 10 and 12 Jan, 1874; 
lllustr. Loud. News, lxiv. 80 (with portrait) ; 
Graphic, ix. 124, 131 (with portrait); Law 
Times, 17 Jan. 1874, p. 207.] G. G. 

O’KEARNEY or CARNEY (O’OEAR- 
NUIDH), JOHN {d. 1600 P), Irish divine. 
[See KmAENEY,] 

O'KEEFE, EOGHAN (1660-1726), Irish 

5 oet, was born at Glenville, co. Cork, in 
066. He married early, and had a eon, 
whom he brought up to be a prieBt, but who 
died at Rochelle in Franco in 1709 while 
studying theology. He wrote a poem of 
flftv-six verses, ‘An tan naeh faioim fear’ 
(‘When I do not see a man ’), on the death 
of this son. His wife had died in 1707, and 


Eoghan himself entered the church and be- 
came parish priest of Doneraile, eo. Cork. He 
was president of the bardie meetings held 
at Oharleville, co. Cork, till his ordination 
He wrote ‘ Ar treasgvadh i nEachdkrium 
do shiol Eibhir ’ (‘All that at Aughrim 
are laid low of the seed of Ebei ’), a poem 
of eight stanzas, lamenting the defeat and 
denouncing the victors. It has been printed 
with a translation, by S. II. O'Grady. He 
also wrote many other poems which were 
current in the south of Ireland as long as 
Irish was generally road there. He died on 
6 April 1720, and was buried at Oldcouit 
near Doneraile. A local slonecutter named 
Donough O’Daly carved an epitaph on his 
tombstone, which slates that he was a wise 
and amiable man, an active parish priest, and 
0 learned scholarly poet ‘ a lipriomhthean- 
gndh a dlmilhcho agus a shinnseor’ (‘in the 
original language of his country and his 
ancestors ’). Dr. John O’Brien, 'bishop of 
Oloyne, also wrote a short epitaph in verse. 

[O’Dnly’s Poets and Poetry of Munster, Dab- 

liu, 184D ; S. II. O’Grarly’s Catalogue of thelrish 

Manuscripts in tho British Musoum; O'Reilly 
ill Transactions of Ihorno-Celtio Society, 1820; 
Egerton MS. 154 in British Museum.] N. M, 

O’KEEFFE, JOHN (1747-1883), dra- 
matist, descended from an old catholio stock 
which had gradually sunk under tke burden 
of the penal laws, was born in Abbey Street, 
Dublin, on 24 June 1747. His father was 
a native of King’s Oounty, his mother an 
O’Connor of co. Wexford. He was educated 
by Father Austin, a josuit, who kept asehool 
in Saul’s Court. He afterwards studied art 
in tho Dublin school of design, together 
with a brother Daniel. Tho latter exhibited 
fourteen miniatures at the Royal Academy, 
London, between 1771 and 1786 (Gitavis, 
Catalogue ). But J ohn had meanwhile been 
attracted to the stage by a perusal of 
Farquhar's plays. At fifteen he attempted 
a comedy—' The Gallant/ in five acts— and 
he afterwards obtained an engagement as an 
actor with Henry Mossop [q. v.j, the Dublin 
lessee, aftor reciting to him some passages 
from Jaifier’s part. lie remained a member 
of Mossop’s stock company for twelve years. 
In the season of 1770-1 he played Gratiawi 
at the Capel Street Theatre to Maeklin’s 
Shylock, But when he had reached Ms 
twenty- third year his eyesight began to fail, 
an allliction against which he long struggled, 
but, as in tho case of his dramatic contem- 
porary, Kane O’Hara [q.v.T, it ended in 
complete blindness about 1797. 

While still an actor, O’Keeffe tried his 
hand at playwriting, and in 1773 his farce 
‘ Tony Lumpkin in Town/ founded on Gold* 
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smith's ‘ She Stoops to Conquer,’ was pro- 
duced in Dublin. The author sent it 
anonymously to Dolman, the manager of the 
Haynmrket Theatre in London, and on 
2 July 1778 it was put on the stage there 
with considerable success. It was published 
in the same year. From that date O’Keefi’e 
proved an exceptionally prolific playwright, 
but mainly confined his efforts to farces and 
comic operas. His phraseology was quaint, 
and sometimeo barely intelligible, but gave 
opportunities for ‘ gag ' to comedians, of 
which they took full advantage. The songs 
in his operas had an attractive sparkle, and 
some, like * I am a Friar of Orders Grey ’ and 
‘Amo Annas I love a Lass,' are still popular. 
He was always a facile if not a very finished 
rhymester. 

About 1780 O’Keeffe removed from Dublin 
to London, with a view to obtaining an 
engagement as an actor. But in thiB en- 
deavour he was not successful, and he con- 
sequently devoted himself to writing comic 
pieces, chiefly for the Haymarketand Go vent 
Garden Theatres. He also sent verses for 
many years to the ‘ Morning Herald.’ His 
foiling sight compelled him to depend largely 
on an amanuensis, but hie gaiety was not 
diminished. He dictated many of his plays 
in hie garden at Acton, whither he went to 
reside about 1708. 

At the Haymarket were produced his 
f ‘ Son-in-Law,’ comic opera (14 Aug. 1779 ; 
London, 1779, 8vo); t ‘ The Dead Alive,’ 
condo opera (16 June 1781 ; 1783, 8vo) ; 
t‘The Agreable Surprise,’ comic opera, 
with music by Dr. Arnold (3 Sept. 1781 ; 
London, 1786, 8vo j Dublin, 1784 and 1787 j 
printed in Cumberland’s ‘ British Theatre, 
No. 232) ; t ' The Young Quaker ’ (26 July 

1783) j ‘ The Birthday, or Prince of Ara- 
gon,’ comic opera (12 Aug. 1783; 1783, 
8vo) ; + 1 Peepuig Tom of Coventry,’ comic 
opera (6 Sept. 1784 ; 1787, 8vo; ; * 1 A. 
Beggar on Horsobook,’ comic opera (16 June 
178o; 1786, 8vp); ‘The Siege of Ourzola,’ 
eomic opera (12 Aug. 1786 ; not published) ; 
‘Prisoner at Large,’ a comedy (2 J uly 1788) ; 
• ‘The Basket-Maker,' musical piece (4 Sept. 
17901 j ‘ London Hermit,’ a comedy (29 June 
1703) j * ‘The Magic Banner,’ opera (22 June 
1796; not published separately, hut appa- 
rently identical with ‘Alfred,’ a drama, in 
the collected edition of 1798; on it James 
Pocock [q. v.] based his ‘ Alfred the Great, 
or the Enchanted Standard,’ produced at 
Covent Garden on 3 Nov. 1827. 

At Covent Garden wore represented 
O’Keeffe’s * ‘ The Positive Mon ’ (16 March 
1782) j * ‘ Caetle of Andalusia,’ comic opera 
(2 Nov. 1782) ; “ Poor Soldier,’ comic opera 


(4 Nov. 1783) ; * ‘Fontainebleau’ (16 Nov. 

1784) ; * ‘ The Blacksmith of Antwerp ’ 
(7 Feb. 1786 ) ; ‘ Omai,’ a pantomime (20 Dec. 

1785) ; * ‘ Love in a Camp, or Patrick in Prus- 
sia,’ musical piece (17 Feb. 1786) ; * ‘ TheMan 
Milliner’ (27 Jan. 17S7); “The Farmer,’ 
musical piece (81 Oct. 1787) ; * ‘ Tantara- 
rara Roguesall’ (1 March 1788); “The 
Highland Reel ’ (6 Nov. 1788) ; ‘The Toy,’ a 
comedy (3 Feb. 1789) ; * ‘Little Hunchback,’ 
farce (14 April 17S9) ; * ‘ The Czar Peter,’ 
comic opera (8 March 1790); ‘ The Fugitive,’ 
musical piece (4 Nov.1790); “Modern An- 
tiques,’ a farce (14 March 1791); ‘Wild 
Oats,’ a comedy (16 April 1791); ‘Tony 
Lumpkin’s Rambles,’ musical piece (10 April 
1792) ; * ‘ The Sprigs of Laurel,’ comic opera 
(11 May 1793) ; ‘ World in a Village,’ a co- 
medy (23 Nov. 1793); ‘Life’s Vagaries,’ a 
comedy (ID March 1795); ‘The Irish Mimic ’ 
(23 April 1795); ‘The Lie of the Day’ 
(19 March 1790); “The Lad of the Hills/ 
comic opera, 9 April 1796 (reproduced 
with alterations as ‘The Wicklow Moun- 
tains/ 10 Oot. 1796 ; * ‘ Doldrum,’ a farce 
(23 April 1706) ; ‘ Olympus in an Upioar/ 
6 Nov. 1708 (altered from ‘The Golden. 
Pippm/ a burletta, by Kane O’Haia) ; ‘ Alad- 
din, or the Wonderful Lamp/ a melodra- 
matic romance (19 April 1813). 

At Drury Lane appeared in 1/98 O'Keeffe’s 
1 She’s Eloped,’ a comedy (19 May) ; ‘ The 
Eleventh of June, or the Dagger- Woods at 
Dunstable’ (6 Jane); ‘ ANoseGay of Weeds/ 
interlude (6 June). 

O’Keeffe is also credited with producing 
many pieces which, unlike those already 
enumerated, are not mentioned by Genest. 
The additional pieces include 1 The Ban- 
ditti’(1781); ‘Lord Mayor’s Day’ (1782); 

‘ Maid the Mistress,’ 1 Shamrock,’ and ‘Friar 
Bacon' (1783); ‘ Harlequin Teague ; ’ ‘The 
Definitive Treaty ; ’ ' The Loyal Bandeau ’ 
(opera) ; ' Female Club ; ’ ‘Jenny’s Whim ; ’ 
'All to St. Paul’s ;’ ‘ TheShe-Gallant,’ In. 1798, 
when O’Keeffe claimed to have composed 
fifty pieces, and he was totally blind, be 
published a selection from them by subscrip- 
tion in four volumes. He had disposed 
of the copyright of those marked f in the 
list already given, andwasuuableto include 
them. The volumes only contained those 
marked * above, all of which were now- 
printed for the first time, together with ‘ Le 
Grenadier/ intended for production at 
Covent Garden in 1789, but not performed. 

On 12 June 1800, owing to O'Keeffe’s 
financial embarrassments, he was accorded 
a benefit at Covent Garden, under the 
patronage of the Prince of Wales. His 
' Lie of the Day ' was performed, and, at ther 
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end of the second act, he was led on the 
stage to deliver a poetical address of his own 
composition, The benefit produced 360/., 
and the Prince of WaleB sent him 50 Z. be- 
sides. In December 1803 ho obtained an 
annuity of twenty guineas from Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, and sent to Harris, the manager, 
sis new plays, of which no use appears to 
have been made. In January 1820 a royal 
pension from the privy purse of one hundred 
guineas a year was conferred on him, In 
1826 O’Keeffe issued his rambling ‘ Recol- 
lections,’ replete with social and dramatic 
gossip, but not remarkable for accuracy. 
Lady Morgan described the book as ' feeble, 
but amiable.’ It was dedicated to George IV. 
In it O'Keeffe enumerates sixty-eight pieces 
of his own composition. The 1 Recollections ’ 
were condensed by Richard Henry Stoddard 
for his volume, * Personal Reminiscences by 
O’Keeffe, Kelly, and Taylor,’ in the Bric-i.- 
Brac series (New York, 1876). 

In his later years he was affectionately 
tended by his only daughter, Adelaide (see 
an interesting manuscript letter by Ade- 
laide O’Keeffe, bound in one of tbe copies 
of the ‘ Recollections ’ in the British Museum. 
In the same copy ore a few lines scrawled 
in O’Keeffe’s own hand). About 1816 he re- 
tired from London to Chichester (Notes and 
Queries, 7th ser. ii. 9). From Chichester he 
removed in 1830 to Southampton. As late as 
that year he could dictate verse epistles with 
all his youthful alacrity (ib. 3rd aer. x. 807). 
Before his death his daughter read to him 
most of Sir Waller Soott’s novels, and he 
was gratified by the ‘ two mentions ’ of Cow- 
slip, the leading character of his ‘ Agreable 
Surprise,’ in Scott’s 1 Talcs of my Landlord j ’ 
but when he found that Scott used the 
phrase 'From Shakespeare to O’Keeffe’ in 
‘St. Honan’s Woll,’ he remarked sardoni- 
cally, ‘ Ah ! the top and the bottom of the 
laddor ; he might have shoved me a few Blicks 
higher.* He died at Bedford Cottage, South- 
ampton, on 4 Feb. 1833, aged 86, aftor re- 
ceiving the last rites of the Roman catholio 
church. A half-length portrait of O’Keeffe 
was pointed in 1786 by Thomas Lawronson 
[q. v7), and is now in the National Portrait 
Gallery, London, It was engraved in line 
by Bragg as a frontispiece to the ‘ Recollec- 
tions.’ 

O’Keeffe’s ' Wild Oats’ is still played occa- 
sionally. One of the most successful of Buck- 
stone’s revivals was ‘The Castle of Anda- 
lusia,’ in wb icli that aotor took a leading part. 
But O’Keeffe’e popularity has not proved 
permanent, and his unpublished and un- 
acted pieces, which his daughter offered for 
sale at his death, did not find a purchaser. 


Miss O’Keeffe published his poetical work 
“ ‘ A L fg £L °y to Ms Daughter’ hi 

1834, Ue had already issued in 1796 & 
volume of verse, entitled 1 Oatlands. or tlm 
Transfer of the Laurel.* 

His son, John Tottenham O’Keeffe (1776- 
1803), who was brought up as a protea- 
tant, matriculated at Exeter Oolleee. Ov. 
ford, 22 Nov. 1798 (B.A. 1801), became 
chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence 
went out in 1803 to Jamaica to take pov 
session of a lucrative living, but died three 
weeks after his arrival, aged 28. 

Hie only daughter and third child, Ade- 
laide O’Keekkd (1776-1866 P), born 6 Not. 
1776 in Eustace Street, Dublin, contributed 
thirty-four poems to Taylor's ‘ Ori ginal 
Poems for Infant Minds by Several Young 
Persons,’ London, 1804, 2 vole. (cf. Notes and 
Queries, 7th ser. iii. 801-2), and was author 
of ‘ National Characters, ’ 1808 ; ‘ Patriarchal 
Times,' London, 1811, 2 vols. (0th edit. 
1842); ‘A Trip to the Coast’ (poems), 1819, 
12mo; ‘ Dndloy,’ a novel, 8 vols. 1819, 
12ino ; ‘ Poems for Young Children,’ 1849, 
12mo ; and ‘The Broken Sword, a Tale,’ 
1864, 8vo. She also wrote ‘ Zenobia, Queen 
of Palmyra. A Narrative founded on His- 
tory,* 2 vols. 12mo, 1814 ; but this must be 
distinguished from tbo better known ‘Zeno- 
bia, or the Fall of Palmyra. An Historical 
Romance’ (New York, 1837 ; London, 1838), 
by William Ware, author of ‘ Julian.’ Miss 
O'Keeffe died about 1866. 


[Recollections of J ohn O’if eoffe, London j Lady 
Morgan's Memoirs, p. 381 ; Gilbert's Dublin, 
3 vole. 1869 ; Biogr. Diet, of Living Authors, 
1816; Clark Russell's Representative Actors, 
London, 1876 ; Annual Biography, 1833; Dahlia 
University Magazine, 1833; Webb's Compend. 
Irish Biography ; Epitaph on O’Keeffe’B tomb in 
Southampton churchyard; Gent. Mag. 1833, i. 
376 seq, ; Baker's Biogr. Dramatica; Genvst’s 
Accoun t of the Si ago, passim ; Notes and Queries, 
7th ser, iii. 361; O’Donoghue’s Dictionary of 
Irish Poets.] W. J. F. 

O’KELLY, CHARLES (1631-1606), 
Irish hist orian, the older son of John O’Kelly, 
eighth lord of the manor ofScreen^ co. Gajway, 
by Isma, daughter of Sir William Hill of 
Bally beg, oo, Carlow, was bom at tbe castle 
of Soreon in 1621, and educated in tbe Irish 
College at St. Omer. Soon after the outbreak 
of the civE war in Ireland he wae summoned 
home to join the royal army. He accord- 
ingly returned in 1842, and obtained the 
command of a troop of horse under the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde. After the ultimate triumph 
of the parliamentarians he retired, with two 
thousand of his oountrymen, into Spain to 
serve Oharlos IL On hearing, however, that 
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Charles was in France, he proceeded thither 
with most of the officers and soldiers be- 
longing to the corps which he was appointed 
to command. When Cardinal Mazarin and 
Oliver Cromwell concluded the treaty of al- 
liance against Spain, in consequence of which 
the royal family of England were obliged to 
quit France, O’Kelly and other exiles trans- 
ferred their services to the crown of Spain. 

He came to England on the restoration of 
Charles II, and, his father dying in 1674, he 
succeeded to the family estate, becoming 
ninth lord of the manor of Screen. His name 
annears on the list of the twenty-four bur- 


m 1687. In the parliament summoned by 
James II to meet at Dublin m 1689, O’Kelly 
sat as member for the county of Itoscommon. 
He was commissioned in the same year to 
levy a regiment of infantry for the king’s 
service, to be commanded by himself, with his 
brother John as his lieutenant-colonel. This 
legimentwas not long maintained, though hs 
continued to serve the king with the title of 
colonel. He undertook to defend the province 
of Connaught, under the direction of Brigadier 
Patrick Sarsfield[q.v.], with such force of the 
county militia as could he collected. Colonel 
Thomas Lloyd [q. v.] defeated this force on 
19 Sept. 1689, but O’Kelly, on tbe rout of 
his infantry, escaped with his cavalry. He 
was one of the garrison of the island of Bofln, 
on the western coast, at the time of its 
capitulation to the forces of King William 
on 20 Aug. 1691. Subsequently ha was ap- 
pointed to guard a strong castle near Lough 
Glin, but he was compelled to surrender this 
post about 9 Sept., whereupon he proceeded 
to Limerick, then besieged by Baron de Gin- 
kell. On the conclusion of the treaty of 
Limerick he retired to his residence at Augh- 
rane, or Castle Kelly, where he died in 1695. 

He married Margaret, daughter of Teige 
O'Kelly, esq., of Gollagh, eo. Galway, and 
had one son, Denis, who became a captain in 
the Irish army of King James II, and on 
whose death in 1740 the family in the mule 
line became extinct. 

Under disguised names he described the 
struggle between James II and William IH 
in Ireland in a curious work entitled ‘Ma- 
carieB Excidium j or the Destruction of Cyprus, 
containing the last Warr and Conquest of 
that Kingdom. Written originally in Syriac 
by Philotas Phylocypres. Translated into 
Latin by Gratianus Ragallus, PJEt, And 
now Made into English by Colonel Charles 
O'Kelly,’ 1692. This was first printed in 
1841 by the Camden Society in 'Narratives 
illustrative of the Contests in Ireland in 1641 
and 1690,’ under the editorship of Thomas 


Crofton Oroker,and from a manuscript in hie 
possession. It was afterwards 1 edited, from 
lour English copies, and a Latin manuscript 
in the Royal Irish Academy,’ by John Cor- 
nelius O’Callaghan, and printed for the Irish 
Archaeological Society, Dublin, 1860, 4to. 
The Latin translation, made by the Dev. John 
O'Reilly, preserves many passages not found 
in the English version, O’Callaghan’s notes 
abound in curious and valuable matter, and 
contain references to all the original boutcbs 
of the history of that period. O’Kelly assart 1 ! 
that the successes of William III could not 
he ascribed to the cowardioe or infidelity 
of the Irish troops, who were abandoned 
by James II without sufficient trial, under- 
valued and neglected by their French allies, 
and betrayed by the policy of Tyrconnel. 
A new edition of the work, biought out 
under the superintendence of CountPlunket 
and the Rev. Edmund Hogan, S. J., under 
the title of ‘The Jacobite War in Ireland,’ 
was published at Dublin in 1894, as a volume 
of the ‘ New Irish Home Library.’ 

O’Kelly was also theauthorof ‘The O’Keliy 
Memoirs.’ The manuscript volume contain- 
ing them wns at tliB time of the French 
revolution in the possession of Count John 
James O'Kelly Farrell, minister-plenipo- 
tentiary from Louis Xvl to the elector of 
Mayence,hut it was lost in the disturbances 
of that period. These memoirs are stated 
to have embraced narratives of the parlia- 
mentarian war which commenced in 1641, 
and of the subsequent war of the revolution. 

[Keating's Hist, of Ireland, 1723, genealogical 
append, p 10 ; Memoir by O’ Callaghan; Nichols’s 
Cat. of tho Works of the Camden Soc. p. 13 ; 
Croker’s Narratives illustrative of the Contests 
in Ireland (Camden Soo.), Introd. p. xi j O’Hono- 
van's Tribes and Customs of Hy-Many (Irish 
Archoeol. Soc.), p. 116 ; Story's Impartial Hist, 
of the 'Wars in Ireland, 1693.] T. C. 

O’KELLY, DENNIS _ (1720 P-1787), 

owner of racehorses, bom in Ireland about 
1720, was brother of a cobbler. lie came to 
England, when young, as a chair-man. nis 
strength and presence of mind attracted a 
lady of high position, but tbe liaison came 
to an early end. O’Kelly was again thrown 
upon the world, and made his livelihood as a 
billiard and tennis marker. He seems to have 
bettered his fortunes by a permanent con- 
nection with a noted courtesan, Charlotte 
Hayes, who afterwards became his wife. 
His first important step towards wealth was 
the purchase of the racehorse Eclipse, This 
horse, foaled iu 1764, was bought whon one 
year old after the death of his breeder, the 
Duke of Cumberland, by a cattle salesman 
named Wildman, for seventy-five guineas. 
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Before the horse ran, O'Kelly acquired a 
share in him for the sum of 660 guineas, 
a vast price in those days for an untried 
horse. It was on the occasion of Eclipse’s 
first race, tho Queen’s Plate at 'Winchester, 
that, over the second heat, O’Kelly made his 
famous hat of placing the horses in order, 
which he won by running Eclipse first and 
the rest nowhere. In heat races a flag was 
dropped when tho winner passed the post, and 
all horses that were not within 240 yards of 
the poet were ignored hy the judge and were 
ineligible to start in another heat. Not 
long after O’Kelly became the sole owner of 
Eclipse for a further sum of eleven hun- 
dred guineas. In those days all the valuable 
sweepstakes at Newmarket were confined 
to members of the Jockey (Jlub, and Eclipse’s 
reputation made it impossible to match 
him for money. Consequently O’Kelly’s 
profits from him must have been derived 
more from hie value as a siro than from his 
winnings. In July 1774 he bought Scara- 
mouch (by Snap) at the sale of the Duke of 
Kingston’s stud. In 1788 the Prince of 
Wales won a Jockey Club plate with Guu- 

S jwder, which he had bought of O’Kelly. 

’Kelly improved his social position by ob- 
taining a commission in the Middlesex militia, 
in which he was successively captain, minor, 
and colonel. Ha bought a country house, Olay 
Ilill, at Epsom, and subsequently the famous 
estate of Cannons, near Edgwarc, previously 
the property of the Duke of Chandos, 
O’Kelly was additionally famous in his 
day as the owner of a balking parrot, which 
whistled the 104th Psalm, and was among 
parrots what Eclipse was among racehorses. 
O’Kelly is described by a contemporary as ‘a 
short, thick-set, dark, harsh- visaged, and ruf- 
fian- looking fellow , 1 yot with * the case, the 
agremens, the manners of a gontlenian, and 
the attractive quaintness of a humourist.’ 
lie evidently showed no wish to turn his 
hack on his poor relations, and it is to his 
credit that, although a professional gamester, 
he would never allow play at Ins own table. 
But he is said to have held post-obits to the 
amount of 20,000f. from Lord Belfast. He 
died at his house in Piccadilly on 28 Dec. 
1787. 

Eclipse, his coltDungannon, and a numhsr 
of mareB, were left to O’Kelly’s brother to 
ho carried on as a breeding stud. Tho rest 
of the property went to a nophew, who be- 
came a member of the Jockey Club, and ran 
Cardock for a Jockey Chib plate in 1798. 
O’Kelly was determined that his property 
should not go os it had come j and, acting on 
the same principle as another noted game- 
ster, Lora Chesterfield, he inserted a clause 


in hiB will that his heir should forfeit 4001 
for every wager that he made, " " 

[A Genuine Memoir of Dennis O’Kelly Lon. 
don, 1788 , Gent. Mag. 1787, pt.ii.p. 1196, Scott's 
Spoi tsman’s Repository; Black’s Jockey Club anil 
its Pounders, 1891, passim.) j t ^ jj 

O’KELLY, JOSEPH (1832-1883), geolo- 
list, born in Dublin on 31 Oet. 1832, was the 
second son of Matthias Joseph O'Kelly who 
had married Margaret Shannon, His father 
was noted for a love of natural history es- 
pecially of conchology, and yet more for his 
actii ily in the cause of catholic emancipation 
Joseph O’Kelly entered Trinity College, DubI 
lin, m 1848, proceeded B.A. in 1862, and 
M.A. in I860. Ho also obtained a diploma 
in engineering. After working for a few 
years under Sir Bichard John Griffith [q. v.l 
lie was appointed to a post on the Geological 
Survey oi Ireland in 1854. In this capacity 
he was chiefly occupied in the field with the 
distiiot around Cork, the igneous rocks of 
Limerick, and the coalfields of Queen's County 
and Tipperary, investigating the last named, 
with tlio aid of colleagues, in great detail. 
But the work involved real hardships, such as 
exposure to stormy weather and accommoda- 
tion worse than humble. By these CKelly's 
health was seriously impaired, so that, after 
working for a time in Galway, he was trans- 
ferred, in October I 860 , to the post of secre- 
tary to the Survey. In his new office his 
Bervioos were of great value, not only from 
his extensive knowledge of Irish geology, 
hut also from his straightforward honesty and 

f enial disposition, which, enabled him to 
iittinish friction and to promote cordial 
co-operation in official circles. 

Ilis health proved to bo permanently in- 
jured, and he died of acute bronchitis on 
18 April 1888. IliB contributions to the 
literature of geology, practically restricted 
to tlio memoirs published by the Survey, 
indicate his powers and his thoroughness as a 
geological observer, He was elected amern- 
hur of the Royal Irish Academy early in 
1806, and married in 1870 Miss Dorothea 
Smyth, by whom he had a family of five sons 
and four daughters; theso all survived him, 
[Obituary notice in Geological Magazine, 1883, 
p. 288, am information from Mrs, O’Kelly and 
friends.] T. G. B. 


O’KELLY, PATRICK (1764-1835 P), 
eccentric poet, known as tho ‘ Bard O'Kelly,’ 
was horn at Longhrea, 00 . Galway, in 1764. 
He soems to have obtained a local reputation 
as a poet before he published his first volume, 
‘ Killarney : a Poem,’ in 1791. His fame 
rapidly spread, and subsequent volumes were 
issued by subscription. When George IV 
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was in Ireland, O’Kelly wag presented to him 
in Dublin. His majesty, when Prince of 
Wales, had subscribed for fifty copies of his 
second volume of poems, He travelled over 
the south and west of Ireland selling his 
books. In July 1808 he wrote the well- 
known ‘ Doneraile Litany,’ which is his best 
production. It is a string of curses on the 
town and people of Doneraile, co. Cork, where 
he had been robbed of hig watch and chain 
in the locality. On Lady Doneraile replacing 
his property, he wrote ‘The Palinode,’ re- 
voking all the former curses. He met Sir 
Walter Scott at Limerick in the summer of 
1826 (Lockhaht, Life of Sir W. Scott, 1 vol. 
Edinburgh, 1845, p. 662), O’Kelly died 
about 1885. 

His works, which are all in verse of a very 
pedestrian order, are : 1. ‘Killamey: a De- 
scriptive Poem,’ 8vo, Dublin, 1791. O’Kelly 
complained that Michael McCarthy’s ‘ Laotis 
Delectabilis,’ 1810, was almost entirely taken 
from his poem. 2. ‘ The Eudoxologist, or on 
Ethicographieal Survey of the Western Parts 
of Ireland : a Poem,’ &c., 8vo, Dublin, 1812 
(containing the ‘Doneraile Litany’). S, ‘The 
Aonian Kaleidoscope,’ 8vo, Cork, 1824. 
4, ‘The Hippocreue,’ Bvo, Dublin, 1881 (with 
portrait). 

There was another Patrick O’Kelly who 
published, in 1842, a ‘ General Ilistory of the 
Rebellion of 1798/ and translated works by 
Abbfi McGeoghegan and W. D. O’Kelly on 
Ireland. 

[Brit. Mas. Cat. ; O’Donoghuo’s Poets of Ire- 
land ; Choker's Popular Songs of Ireland ; Watty 
Cox’s Irish Magazine, September 1810.1 

D. J. O’D. 

O’KELLY, RALPH (A 1861), archbishop 
of Cashel. [See Kbuiy.J 

OKELY, FRANCIS (1719 P - 1794), 
minister of the Unites Fratrum, was born at 
Bedford about 1719. He was educated at 
the Charterhouse school and at St, John’s 
College, Cambridge, graduating B. A. in 1789, 
About 1740 he took part with Jacob Rogers, 
an Anglican clergyman, in an evangelical 
mission at Bedford. On the advice of Ben- 
jamin Ingham [q. v.], this movement was 
connected in 1742 with the Moravian mis- i 


sion. 


Okely was ordained deacon by a 
bishop of the Unites Fratrum. On, seeking | 
priest's orders in the Anglioan church, re- 
cognition of his deacon’s order was refused ; 
the act of parliament reoognising the Unites I 
Fratrum as ‘ an ancient protestant episcopal ! 
church ’ was not passed till 6 June 1749, 
Okely adhered to the Unitas Fratrum. In j 
March 1744he was with John Gambold [q. v,] 
at the synod of the brethren, at Herrnhaag, 


In 1745 a Tegular congregation was formed at 
Bedford, and a chapal erected in 1751 . Later 
another chapel was built in the neighbouring 
village of Riseley. Okelv was the first regu- 
lar minister (1755) of the Moravian ohapel 
at Dukinfield, Cheshire, but left after two 
years to conduct a mission in Yorkshire. In 
March 1768 ho accompanied John Wesley 
from Manchester to Bolton and Liverpool. 
About 1766, having again been settled at 
Bedford, he removect to Northampton, where 
a chapel was built for him. Here he minis- 
tered to a congregation of the Unites Fratrum 
till his death. 

Early in life Okely had been greatly in- 
fluenced by Law’s ‘Serious Call/ 1728. He 
made the acquaintance of the author a few 
months before Law died, 9 April 1701, and this 
led him to study the works of Jacob Bahmen 
(Boehms), to which he had first been intro- 
duced in his earlier acquaintance with John 
Byrom [q. v.] In a curious list of sympa- 
thisers with mysticism drawn up in No- 
vember 1775 by Richard Mather, it is men- 
tioned that Okely ‘ professes great love to the 
mystics.’ He devoted hie later years to trans- 
lating works of this typo in prose and verse, 
with commendatory prefaces and notes of 
some value. 

Ho died, while on a visit at Bedford, on 
9 May 1794, leaving a high character for 
piety and benevolence. 

He published: 1. ‘Twenty-one Discourses 
. . . upon the Augsburgh Confession . . . 
the Brethren’s Confession of Fiiith/ &c., 17 64, 
8vo ( translated from the German). 2. ‘Psal- 
morum aliquot Davidis Metaphrasis Grace 
JoannisSerrani/ftc., 1770, 12mo (with other 
Greek sacred verse, and a Latin version by 
Okely), 3, * The Nature . . . of the New Crea- 
ture . . .by Johanna Eleonora deMarlau/&c., 
1772, 12mo (translated from the German). 
4. 'Dawnings of the Everlasting Gospel- 
Light, glimmering out of a Private Heart’s 
Epistolary Correspondence/ So., Northamp- 
ton, 1775, 8vo. 6. ‘ A Seasonable and Salu- 
tary W ord/ &c. (collection of mystical pieces ; 
not seen), 6. ‘ Seasonably Alarming and . , , 
Exhilarating Tru(hs/&c. 1778, 8vo (metrical 
version of passages from Law). 7. ‘Memoirs 
of ... Jacob Behmen/ &c. 1780, 12mo (trans- 
lated from several German writers). 8. ‘Tbe 
Divine Y isionsof John Eugelbrecht ,’ &o, 1781, 
8 vo, 2 vols. 9. * A Display of God’s Wonders 
. . . upon . . . John Engelbrecht/ 1781, &c. 
10. ‘A. Faithful Narrative of God’s . , . Deal- 
ings with Hiel [Hendrik Jansen]/ &o. 1781, 
8vo. 11, ‘ The Indispensable Necessity of 
Faith/ &o. 1781, 12mo (sermon at Eydon, 
Northamptonshire). 12. ‘The Disjointed 
Watch . , . a Similitude ... in Metre ’ fre 
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1788, 12mo. He prepared for publication a 
translation of Boehmo’s ‘Way to Christ,' 
which was superseded by a reprint of an 
older version; also translations of Pierre 
Poiret’s ‘ Mystic Library,' Gerlao Petersen’s 
‘Divine Soliloquies,’ Joannes Theopbilus’s 
‘Germanic Theology,’ Tauler’s ‘ Conversion,’ 
Hiel’e ‘Letters’ and ‘Treatises,’ and ‘Me- 
moirs of J. G. Gichtel.’ The ‘ Gentleman’s 
Masezine’ speahs of him as ‘ft valuable cor- 
respondent.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1791, i. 48/5, 594; Protestant 
Dissenter’s Magazine, 179 1, p. 836 , Crane's Hist, 
of the Brethren, 1780, pp. 229, 670 Nichols’s 
Anecdotes of W. Bowyer, 1782; Klinesmith's 
Historical Reeoich relative to the Moravian 
Church, 1831, p. 204 ; Walton’s Notes and Ma- 
terials for Biography of W. Law, 1854, p. 598 ; 
Tyerman’s Life and Times of John Wi sloy, 1870, 
ii. 301 , and Oxford Methodists, 1873, pp. 122, 
130; list of writings appended to Okely’s Me- 
moirs of Behmen ; information from the Eev. R. 
Hutton, Dukinfield.] A. G. 

OKEOVER, OKEVER, or OKER, 
JOHN (fl. 1619-1684), organist and com- 
poser, succeeded Richard Browne as vicar- 
choral and organist of Welle Cathedral on 
16 Feb. 1619 (Wood). lie graduated M.B, 
from New College, Oxford, on 6 July 1088. 
On2 Jan. 1631, when master of the choristers 
at Wells, he was charged with ‘ having given 
notice to the vicars that there should be no 
antumne sung in steeds of Nunc dimittia or 
Benedictus, but only according to the forme 
of common piayer,’ without first consulting 
with the canons resident. He answered that 
ho was commanded by the bishop to give 
the notice, but the dean pronounced him 
contumacious, and removed him from his 
office of vicar for a week. He appears to 
have married Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Beaumont, a member of a well-known family- 
in Wells. John Beaumont left in his will, 
dated 6 March 1684, legacies to his ‘daughter 
Elizabeth and to her husband John Okei'.’ 

Okeover was a writer of ‘ fancies.’ Five 
of his pieces, together with a pftvan, all in 
five parts, are in Brit. Mus, Addit. M8. 
17786, ff. 19-25. Another fantasia by 
Okeover, in five parts, is in MS. 17792, f. 92. 

[Wood's Fasti, i. 386, 468 ; Hist. MSS. Comm, 
Rop. on MSS. of Wells Cathedral, 1885, p, 258 , 
Reg. of WiUb, P. O, C. (Sadiei),] L. M, M. 

OKES, RICHARD (1797-1888), provost 
of King’s College, Cambridge, was son of 
Thomas Verney Okes, a surgeon in extensive 
practice at Cambridge. Of his twenty chil- 
dren, Richard was tno nineteenth, and was 
born at Cambridge on 25 Deo. 1797. Porson 
was a visitor at the house, and took a kindly 
interest in young Richard, Educated on the 


foundation at Eton, where he waB content 
pornry with William Mackworth ProeiL 
Lord Derby (the future premier), Pueey, and 
Shelley (who was some years his senior) 
became in due course a scholar and fellow of 
King’s; was Browne’s medallist in 1819 and 
1820, was appointed assistant-master at Eton 
in 1828, and lower master in 1888. During 
the years of his mastership, and afterwards 
at Cambridge, he was a conspicuous figure 
in the school and college world, and innume- 
rable aneedotCR grew up round his marked 
and vivid personality. Many school gene- 
rations of Etonians carried away a lively 
recollection of his dry and caustic wit, Ills 
shrewd remarks, his slow and deliberate 

speech, hisinimitableLatinquotations, drawn 

chiefly from familiar sources, such as Horace 
or the Eton Latin grammar, his curious 
punctiliousness about minutiro of school dis- 
cipline, usages, and phraseology. He was a 
successful tutor, having at times as many as 
ninety pupils, and impressed hie colleagues 
as well as the hoys, with a strong sense of his 
painstaking accuracy. During the latterpart 
of Dr. Keats’s lieadmastershiphe took much 
interest in the improvement of geographical 
studies by the inlroduction of Arrowsmith's 
‘ Atlas ’ and compendium, to which he con- 
tributed most of the illustrative notes. On 
his election to the provostship of King’s in 
1860, one of his first acts was to abandon 
the privilege which entitled members of 
King’s College to tnlro the B.A. degree with- 
out examination. Tho wisdom ox this re- 
form lias been proved by the buoccss of 
Ki ng's men in tho tripos lists. His provost- 
ship coincided with the introduction of great 
changes in the university, the result of two 
successive university commissions, and with 
the establishment ot the new governing body 
of Eton, of which he became a member. 
Though conservative in principle and feel- 
ing, he took part loyally in the introduction 
and conduct of reforms, and presided over 
the college with much dignity and kindli- 
ness for thirty-eight years, The year follow- 
ing his appointmont as provost he filled the 
ofiico of vice-chancellor, but after the expi- 
ration of his year of office he could never 
again be induced to serve. He was the edi- 
tor of a new series of ‘ Muse Etonenses’ for 
1798-1833, which he enriched with sketches 
of the authors written in Latin, full of felici- 
1 oas and witty phrasos. The heraldic window 
in the school museum at Eton was his f[ift 
in conjunction with Dr. Haw trey. He died 
at Cambridge on 25 Nov. 1888, and was buried 
in King’s College Chapel. 

[Personal information from old pupila aud 
colleagues.] J. J. R. 
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OKEY, JOHN (d. 1602), regicide, was, 
according to Wood, ' originally a drayman, 
afterwards a stoker in a brewhouse at Is- 
lington near London, and then a poor 
chandler near Lion-key in Thames Street in 
London’ (Fasti, 19 May 1619), Ludlow 
states that he was a citizen of London,^ had 
been ‘ first a captain of foot, then captain of 
horse, and afterwards major in the regiment 
of Sir Arthur Haslerig’ ( Memoirs , ed. 1894, 
ii. 883)- He was quartermaster of a troop 
of horse in Essex's army in 1642, end, as 
captain of horse, Okey took part in the 
defence of Lichfield in April 1643 ( Valour 
Crowned, or a True Relation of the Proceed- 
ings of the Parliament Forces in the Close at 
Richfield, 4to, 1648 ; Phaoook, Army lists, 
p, 48). In the new model Okev was colonel 
of the dragoons, and fought at N aaeby, where 
his regiment was set to line the hedges on 
the left flank of the parliamentary army (A 
Letter from Colonel Okey to a Citizen of Lon- 
don, 4to, 1646). On 13 July Burrough Hill 
fort in Somersetshire surrendered to him, and 
heled the storming party at Bath on 29 July. 
On 1 Sept., during the siege of Bristol, ho 
was taken prisoner by a sally of the garrison, 
but was released when it capitulated, and 
took part in the siege of Exeter (Spmoge, 
Anglia Redimva, ed. 1864, pp. 76, 84, 104, 
178). Okey adhered to the army in its dis- 
pute with the parliament in 1647 (Hubh- 
woeth, vi. 471). During the second civil 
war he served in South Wales and took part 
in the battle of St. Eagan’s (8 May 1648 ; 
Phillips., Civil War in Wales, ii, 361), He 
was appointed one of the king's judgss, at- 
tended every sitting of that body excepting 
three, and signed the warrant for the king’s 
execution (Naj, son, Tnal of Charles I), 

Okey assisted in the suppression of the 
levellers in May 1619, and was one of the 
officers created masters of arts at Oxford on 
19 May 1649 (W 00D, Fasti), He took no 
part in the Irish campaign, hut accompanied 
Cromwell to Scotland in July 1650, and was 
left behind under the command of Monok 
when Cromwell pursued Charles II into 
England in August 1661. In August 1061 
he captured some Scottish commissioners 
who were raising forces near Glasgow, and 
in September took part in the storming of 
Dundeo, of which he has left a graphic ac- 
count ( Old Parliamentary History, xx. 23 ; 
Mackinnon, Coldstream Guards, i. 48). 

Politically, Okey belonged to the extreme 
party in the army, was one of the presenters 
of the petition or 12 Aug. 1652, and was 
eager for the dissolution of the Long parlia- 
ment (Mercurius Politious, 12-19 Aug. 
1662). Cromwell’s expulsion of it, however, 


aroused his fears and suspicions, and he dis- 
approved of the terms of the instrument of 
government and of Cromwell’s assumption 
of the protectorate (Ludlow, ii. 847, 866, 
406). In the parliament of 1664 Okey sat as 
member for Linlithgow and other Scottish 
boroughs. In November 16B4 he and two 
other colonels circulated a petition, intended 
to be presented to parliament, setting forth 
their objections to the new constitution. 
For thie offence ha was arrested, tried by 
court-martial, and condemned j but, on sub- 
mitting himself to the Protector’s mercy ( was 
pardoned as to his life, and simply cashiered 
( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1863-1664, p. 802 ; 
Thueloe, iii. 64, 147 ; Bubton, Biaru, iv. 
167 j Vaughan, Pi oteatorate of Oliver Crom- 
well, i, 86, 88). Heietired to Bedfordshire, 
where he had bought a lease of the lord- 
ship of Leighton Buzzard and also the honour 
of Ampthill and Brogboro’ Park (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1660-1, p. 248 ; Ltsons, Bed- 
fordshire, pp. 89, 127, 688). Parliament had 
also settled upon him lands to the value of 
8007. a year for his services in Scotland, so 
that, in spite of the loss of his commission, 
he was a rich man ( Commons' Journals, 
vol. vii.) In 1067 Okey was concerned in 
getting up a protest against Cromwell’s 
proposed assumption of the crown, entitled 
'The Humble and Serious Testimony of 
many Hundreds of Godly People in the 
County of Bedford’ (Thueloe, vi, 228-80). 
He had been apprehended in July 1666 on 
suspicion of a share in the plots of the fifth, 
monarchy men, and he appears to have been 
again arrested in the spring of 1668 (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1656-7, p. 581; ib. 1067- 
1668, p. 346 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 6th Rep.) 
In Richard Cromwell’s parliament he repre- 
sented Bedfordshire, hut his speeches were 
few and brief (Bubton, Diary, ni.41, 48, 78, 
248). When the Long parliament again 
took the place of Riohard, one of their first 
acts was to vote Okigr the command of a 
regiment ( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1668-9, 
p. 888). In October 1669 he supported the 
parliament against the army, but was de- 
serted by his regiment when he sought to 
resist Lambert, and was cashiered by the 
council of officers (Ludlow, ii. 184-7 ; 
Thublod, vii. 766, 774 ; Commons' Jour- 
nals, vii. 796). He continued, nevertheless, 
actively to oppose Lambert's action, plannod 
the surprise of the Tower, and when his 
scheme was discovered took refuge with 
Admiral Lawson and the fleet (Ludlow, 
ii, 169, 176). When the parliament was 
restored Okey regained hie regiment, and was 
one of the seven commissioners appointed 
on 26 Dee. for the temporary government of 
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the army (Commons' Journal}, vii. 797, 805), 
As one of the commanders of the parlia- 
ment’s guard, he forcibly kept the secluded 
members out of the house when they tried to 
talte their seats (27 Dec. I860), and was con- 
sequently indicted for assault ( Old Parlia- 
mentary History, xxii, 31 j Peysmu, A Copy 
of the Indictment found by the Grand Jury 
of Middlesex against Colonel Matthew Altered, 
Colonel John Okey, and others, 4lo, 1600). 
Two months later Monck deprived him of 
his regiment and gave it to Colonel Rossitor 
(Me yew ins Poll tic us, 29Marcli— 5 April 1660). 
Okey joined Lambert in his attempted rising, 
and was with him at Daventry , but contrived 
toescapu whon Lambert was token (KmrsETr, 
Reg. and Chron. Eccl, and Civil, p. 110). At 
theRcsloration he fled from England , though , 
it is said, not till he had sought an interview 
with the king, and unsuccessfully begged for 
pardon (Hist. MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. p. 207), 
Capitally excepted from the act of indemnity, 
lip sought a refuge in Germany, and was ad- 
mitted as a hiu'gose of Ilanau. In 1002 
Okey and two other regicides, Barkstoad and 
Corbet, went to Delft in Holland, intending 
to meet some friends. Okey called himself 
by the name of Frederick Williamson, and is 
said to have taken the additional precaution 
of obtaining from Sir George Downing, the 
English minister to the United Provinces, 
an assurance that he had no warrant for his 
arrest. But Downing’s assurances were false, 
and all three wore arrested and shipped 
off to England. As they had already been 
attainted by act of parliament, only proof of 
their identity was required, and the jury at 
once found a verdict of guilty (10 April). 
All three were executed on 19 April (Ltjd- 
mw, ii. S30-4). In Okey’s speech on the 
scaffold he professed that he acted with- 
out any mnh.ee against the king, and had 
gained nothing by his death, saying that ha 
was fully satisfied of the justice of the cause 
for which he had fought, but exhorting his 
friends to submit peaceably lo_ the existing 
government (The Speeches, Biseourses, and 
Prayers of Colonel John Bark at end, Colonel 
John Okey, and Mr. Miles Corbet, together 
with an Account of the Occasion and Man- 
ner of their Taking ; Mercurius PuMeue, 
10-24 March 1062; Pohxuib, Jean de 
Witt, i. 281). 

On the ground that Okey had shown 1 a 
sense of his horrid crime,’ and recommended 
submiseion to the king, Charles II granted 
his wife, Mary Okey, license to give her hus- 
band’s remains Christian burial (21 April). 
Preparations ware made to bury him at 
Stepney, but the order was revoked two 
days later, on the ground that the relatives 
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intendod to turn the funeral into a political 
demonstration. He was consequently pri- 
vately interred in. the Tower (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1661-2, pp. 844, 840). A por- 
tion of his forfeited property was regranted 
to his widow by the Duke of York (Lrsons 
Environs of London, ii. 400). His portrait 
was engraved by P. Stent. 

[Authorities ■mentioned in the article ; Noble’s 
Lives of the Regicides, ii. 104 ; Ludlow's Me- 
moirs, ed. Firth, 1894. Tito following contem- 
porary tracts may bo added to those already 
named : A Narrative of Colonel Olccy, Colonel 
Barkstoad, &c., their Departure out of England 
and the Unparalleled Treachery of Sir G. D.' 
1662; The Speeches and Pruyoia of John Bark- 
Stead, John Okey, &c , with some due and 
pobor Animadversione, 1062; Colonel John 
Olcuy's Lamentation, or a Bumper Cashiered fa 
ballad, 1669).] O. H. F. 

OKEY, SAMUEL (fi. 1765-1780), 
mezzotint engraver, is first described os 
Samuel Okey junior, and obtained premiums 
in 1706 and 1707 from the Society of Arts, 
the first being for o mezzotint engraving of 
‘ Nancy Reynolds,’ copied from that done by 
C. Phillips, after a picture by Sir J. Reynolds. 
In 1707 lie exhibited at the Incorporated 
Society of Artists an engraving of ‘An Old 
Mon with a Scroll’ after Reynolds, and in 
1708 ‘ A Mezzotint o after Mr. Cosway,’ He 
produced a few fair engravings in mezzo- 
tint, among hia earlier works being Mrs. 
Anderson, after R. E. Pine ; Lady Anne 
Dawson, after Reynolds; Miss Gunning, 
and ‘ The Gunnings as Hibernian Sisters;’ 
Nelly O’Brien, after Reynolds; William 
Powell the actor, after R. Pyle ; 1 Miss 
Green and a Lamb/ after T. Kettle; ‘A 
Burgomaster,’ after F. llals, &c. In 1770 
ho engraved a print, ‘Sweets of Liberty/ 
after J. Collett ; this was published by bim 
and a Mr. Reaks, near Temple Bar. In 1773 
their names appear as joint publishers of an 
engraved portrait by Okey of Thomas His- 
cox, and as ‘ print sellers and stationers on 
the Parade, Newport, Rhode Island’ (U.S.) 
They published a portrait of Thomas Hony- 
mau thore in 1774, and one of Samuel 
Adams in 1776. It is uncertain whether 
Okey remained in America or returned to 
England, A print by him, ‘ A Modern 
Courtezan/ was published in 1778, bntap- 

E ears to have been executed earlier. Neither 
is name nor that of Peaks appears in the 
census of Newport, Rkodo Island (U. S.), 
taken in 1774. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Arlints ; Chaloner Smith's 
British ITozzotinto Portraits; Dodd’s manuscript 
Hist, of English Engravers (Brit. Hub. Add. MS. 
38408).] h* 0. 
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OKHAM, JOHN be (fl. 1817), judge, 1589, he took Oking with him as Lis commis- 
waB in 1311 appointed to act witli the King’s sary and chancellor. He appears to have been 
escheat or beyond Trent in enforcing the royal 1 a moderate advocate of the Eaformation. In 
rights on the death of Antony Bek [q. v,J 1 1537 he was one of those appointed to draw 
bishop of Durham. During the next few | up ‘ the Institution of a Christian Man ; ’ in 
years he was clerk to the keeper of the ward- 1643 he was engaged in trials under the 
rohe, Sir Ingelard de Warlee (Molls of Par- statute of the six articles. His name was 
liament, ii. 437), and cofferer of the ward- also appendedtothe declaration made of the 
robe (Patent Molls, p. 74). On 18 June 1817 functions and divine institution of bishops 
he was appointed a baron of the exchequer and priests. In the convocation of 1847 he was 
in succession to Richard de Abingdon [q. v.], one appointed to draw up a stat ute as to the 
incapacitated by sickness, and appears acting payment of tithes in cities ; in the samecon- 
as judge until 1322, receiving summonses to vocation he was one of the minority opposed 
parliament during that period, the last being to the marriage of priests ; and when, in 1547, 
a summons to the parliament at York in , Thomas Hancock preached in St. Thomas’s 
1322. He appears as canon of the free Church, Salisbury, a sermon directed against 
chapel of St. Martin, London, in 1345, in superstition, Oking and Dr. Steward, who 
which year he received the custody of the was Gardiner’s chancellor, walkedout of the 
deanery of the chapel. He is not to be con- church, and were reproved by the preacher, 
fused with the ' Sire Johan de Okham ’ men- In spits of these indications of his belonging 
tioned in a copy of the proposals of the j to the moderate party, he married as eoou as 
ordainers of 1311 (Annales Zmidonienses, p. it was legal to do so, and was deprived of his 
200). The latter was John de Hotliam or j archdeaconry under Mary. He is supposed 
Hothun [q. v.], afterwards bishop of Ely. to have died before Elizabeth’s accession. 

[Fuss’s Judges, iii. 282; Dugd.ilo’sOrig. Jimd. | [Cooper’s Athene; Cantabr. i. 107; Dbon’B 
Chron. Ser. p. 38 ; Abbr. Rot. Orig. 1 . 176, 200 ; Hist. of the Church of Engl. ii. S31 ; Letters and 
Cal. Rot. Pat. p. 74; Rot. Pari. ii. 437 ; Pari, papers, Hen. VIII. vih. 045, xn, i, 607; Strype’s 
Writs, vol. ii. pt. iii. p. 1244 ; Ann. London, .ip. Memorials of the Reformation, I. i. 308, ii. 336, 
Oluon. Edw. I and Edw. II, i. 200 (Rolls Ser.)] Cranmer, p. 77, &c. ; Foxe’s Acts and Mon. v. 

w. H. 466, 482-6 ; Lo Nevo’s FnsU.] W.A. J. A. 

OKING, ROBERT (J. 1525-1554), arch- 
deacon of Salisbury, was educated at. Cam- OLAF Gobpbeyboh (d. 941), leader of 
bridge. It may be presumed that he was at the Ostmen, and king of Dublin, and Deira, 
Trinity Hall under Gardiner ; according to is to be clearly distinguished from his kins- 
a latter sent to Cromwell in 1638, he was man and contemporary, Olaf Sitricson pq. v.j 
brought up under the Bishop of Wiuchester. ne was the great-grandson of Ivor Bein- 
He was bachelor of civil law in 1625, com- laus, eon of Regnar Lodbrok, and therefore 
missary of the university in 1529, and doctor of the famous race of the Hy Ivar. His 
of civil law in 1634. Probably in 1634 he father was the Godfrey, king of Dublin, 
was appointed commissary to Dr. Salcot or brother or cousin of Sitric, king of Deira, 
Capon, bishop of Bangor. He was also proc- who vuinly attempted to wrest Deira from 
tor of St. Lazar, and hence allowed to sell HSthelstan [q. v.] in 927. The earliest 
indulgences. There had bean serious disputes trustworthy mention of Olaf Godfreysonis 
in the chapter in the time of the late bishop, in 933, when, in nlliancB with the Danes of 
and Oking fell out with Richard Gibbons, the Strangford Lough, he plundered Armagh, 
registrar, who in 1635 seized various papers, In the same year he allied himself with the 
and accused Oking to Cromwell of reaction- lord of Ulster in the plunder of what is now 
arv sympathies. Okiug suspended Gibbons, Monaghan, but was overtaken and defeated 
who appealed, according to Cooper (Athena by Muircheartach (d. 943) [q. v.], king of 
Cantabr. i. 197), to Sir Richard Bulkeloy, Aileoh (Ann. Ultonienses, ap, O’Ooxok, Jier. 
chamberlain of North Wales. Bttlkeley, how- Eibem. Soriptt. iv. 260 ; Anmls of the Mow- 
ever, wrote to Cromwell that he had always Masters, ed._ O’Donoyan, ii. 629). In 934 he 
heard Oking ‘ speak for annulling the Bishop succeeded his father in the Norse kingdom of 
of Rome’s authority’ (Letters and Papers Dublin (Ann. Ult. iv. 261. and Four Masters, 
RenryVIII, viii. 644). At Christmas 1636-7 ii. 031, where the dates given axe two years 
the opposite party seem to have taken the behind the correct date). Next year he was 
law into their own hands, and Oking was again in the field, and took Lodore,nearDun- 
uearly murdered while holding a consistory shanghlin, in what is now Meath, In 936 or 
in Bangor Cathedral (ii. xil. i, 607). The 937 he plundered the abbey of Olonmacnoise 
bishop tried to get him preferment in 1638 ; in Offaly, and billeted his soldiers for two 
and when he was translated to Salisbury in nightB on the monks («5.) Possibly taking 
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advantage of Olaf’s absence, Donnclmdh, was a Scot by bis father’s, a Dane bv Hb 
king of Ireland, burnt Dublin. The former, mother’s, side ; but he probably had Celtic 
however, was not long delayed bv the Turn blood j and Florence of Worcester (i 130° 
of his capital, for on 1 Aug. 937 he led an Engl. Hist. Soc.) calls him ‘king of m an ? 
expedition against certain Danes who were islands.’ Upon the death of Sitric, Aithel- 
soiouming on Lough Rea. These he made stan at once annexed Deira, driving out olaf 
prisoners and brought to Dublin, whence the I who appears to have been too young at 
inference (Todd, War of the Qaedhil with this time to resist effectively, Ilis uncle or 
the Qaill, p. 281, Rolls Ser.) that the object 1 cousin, _ however, Godfrey, king of Dublin 
of this attack was to compel the Danes to immediately left Ireland, and attempted to 
take part in the ensuing expedition to Eng- scoure the succession to the Northumbrian 
land (Four Masters , ii. 633, and Annals of throne. lie was unsuccessful in obtaining 
Clonmacnoise, quoted by O’Donovaii, ih. ; of. 1 the help of Constantine II of Scotland, who 
also Ann. Vlt. vv. 261). In 937 Olaf fought was at that time in alliance with /Ethel- 
at the great battle of Brunanburh under the stan; and, after a vain attempt on York 
leadership of Olaf Sitrioson [q. v.] In the was driven from the country with Olaf Sit- 
rout of the northern forces he escaped to his ricson. 

ships, and returned to Dublin in 938 (Anglo- Probably a few yoars later Olaf married a 
Saxon Chron. ii. 88, Rolls Sor. ; Ann. Olt. daughter of Constantine II of Scotland, and 
iv. 263; Four Masters, ii. 636). The plun- the latter now changed his policy and’sun- 
der of Kilculkn in Kildare may more pro- ported Olaf in his preparation for the im- 
bably be ascribed to Olaf Sitricson, and pending struggle for the recovery of the 
to a later date; but the year of Olaf God- Danish kingdom of Deira. This alliance 
freyson’s return was again marked by the between Constantino and Olaf seems to have 
burning of Dublin and tho plunder of the been the cause of /Ethelstan’s raid into Scot- 
Norse territory by King Doniichndli (ih.) land in 931, which probably kept the allies 
Shortly afterwards (in 989) Olaf apparently in oheck for three years. 
leftDublin, and, soon after JEthelstan's doalli In 937 the great confederacy of Scots, 

in 940, accepted, jointly with Olaf Sitric- Britons, and Irish was formed under Olaf 
son, a vaguely recorded invitat ion from the SitricBon, Conbt intlne, and Olaf Godfrevson 
Northumbrians to ‘ Olaf of Ireland ’ to be of Dublin. Entering the Ilumber with a 
their king ( A.-S. Chron. ii. 89; Floe. Wi<?. powerful fleot, Olaf Sitricson drove hack the 

i. 133, Engl. Ilist. Soc.; Will. Malm. i. 157, lieutenants of .TEthelstan in the north, but 
Rolls Ser.; Roo.IIov. i. 66, Rolls Ser.) With foolishly permitted himself to be held in 
his kinsman he probably shared the kingship check by negotiations while iEthelstan 
until his death in an obseure fight at Tyn- gathered' his foroes together. William of 
ningham, near Dunbar, in 941 (A ,-S. Chron. Malmesbury ( Gesta Begum, i. 143) tells the 

ii. 89 ; Sra. Dhnelm. Hist. Beg. ii. 04, Rolls story that Olaf appeared in jEthelstan’s camp 

Ser. ; Roe. Hov. i. 66 ; Tim. Hunt. p. 162, in the guise ot a harper, to which much 
Rolls Ser.) credit cannot he given ; but he seems to have 

Olaf married Alditha, daughter of a certain made a night at! ack on the camp, which 
jarl named Orm (Matt.Westmon. ap. Lttakd, failed. Tho armies finally met on the famous 
Flores Mstoriaram, 1. 498, Rolls Ser.) field of Brunanburh, probably in Yorkshire. 

[In addition to tho authorities cited in the text, ^tlielstnn was completely victorious, and 
see Ware's Antiq. Hiborn. p. 131 ; Hodgson's tho Northmen were driven to tlieir ships. 
Northumberlan I, ad. Hindo, 1 . 148 soq. ; Robert- Though if is difficult to distinguish the ac- 
son’s Early Kings of Scotland, i. 68 ; Skene's tions of the two Olafs in the account of the 
Celtic Scotland, i. 381.] A. M C-e, battle given in the poem preserved in the 

‘ Anglo-Saxon Ohroniclo,’ it is clear that 

OLAF Siteioboh (d. 981), lmown in tho neither Olaf Sitricson, as is stated in the 
sagas as Olaf the Red and Olaf Ohara. h ’Egil-saga,’ nor Olaf Godfreyson, was among 
(i.e. of the Sandal), leader of the Ostmen the ' death-doom’d in fight;’ and tho former 
and king of Dublin and Deira, lias been fre- probably went back as he lmd come, byway 
qnently confused wi 1 h Olaf Godfreyson [q. v.] of t he Humber into Scotland. 

Like tne latter, OlafSitricson was offchorace . For tho next few yeavs the chroniclers are 
of the Hy Ivar, and the great-grandson of I again confused as to the actions respectively 
Ivor Beiulaus, son of llegnar Lodbrok. His of Olaf Sitricson and Olaf Godfreyson, who 
father was the Sitric, king of Deira, who j had succeeded his father in the kingdom 
married ACthplstan’s sister, and died in 927. of tho Dublin Danes in 034. The latter 
The ‘ Egil-saga'(ap. JoHNSTONB,y(ntip. delta- certainly returned to Ireland after Brunan- 
Scand. p. 82) is wrong in saying that Olaf burli, and it is probable that Olaf Sitricson 
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joined him there, and that it was he who in 
940 plundered Kilcullen in Kildare. Mean- 
while yEthelstan, shortly after his victory 
at Brunanburh, had handed over North- 
umbria to Eric of the Bloody Axe, son of 
Harold Harfagr of Norway, to hold against 
the Danes (Rut. Reg. Olavi Tryggmijilii in 
Island. Script. Hist. i. 22). Soon after j-Ethel- 
gtan’s death in 040, theNorthumbrians threw 
off their allegiance to his successor, Ead- 
inund, and called ‘ Olaf of Ireland ’ to be their 
king. Olaf Sitricson is probably meant; 
bat he was soon followed to England by 
Olaf Godfreyson, with whom he apparently- 
shared the kingship until the letters deatn 
in 041. Olaf Sitricson went first to York, 
then, turning south, besieged Northampton 
and stormed Tamworth. Eadmund met him, 
probably near Lincoln, and, though the 
order of events is variously given, the arch- 
bishops Odo and Wulfstan appear at this 
point to have intervened and effected a com- 
promise. By it all Deira north of Wat- 
ting Street was ceded to the Danes. In 942 
Esdmund won back the five boroughs, Lin- 
coln, Leicester, Stamford, Nottingham, and 
Darby; and this success has been connected 
with the death of Olaf Godfvoyson shortly 
before. But in 942 Olaf Si tricson, who now 
shared the kingship with Reginald God fray- 
son, obtained the powerful support of Arch- 
bishop Wulfetan of York, with whom he was 
besieged in Leicester by Eadmund in913, and 
forced to fleo by night. Again a treaty was 
made this year, but not, it is to be inferred, 
so favourable to the Danes. Both Olaf 
Sitricson and Reginald Godfreyson were re- 
ceived intoEadmund’s friendship andinlo the 
Christian church. 

Such a state of things was clearly ab- 
normal, and. ui 944, when Eadmund had gone 
south into Wessex, Olaf and Reginald seised 
the opportunity to make a raid into the terri- 
tory from which they bad been cut off. Ead- 
mund returned, drove themfrom the country, 
and formally annexed Deira. 

In the year of Olaf’s expulsion from 
Northumbria, Dublin, the capital of the Irish 
dominions of his house, was sacked by tiie 
native Irish. Next year Olaf reappeared in 
Ireland, and either drove out Blacar God- 
freyson, who had been left in command, or, 
entering into alliance with him, restored 
Dublin and firmly established his rule over 
the Irish dominions of his family. In the 
same year he allied himsolf with the bitter 
enemy of his race, Oongalach, king of Ire- 
land, against the Irish clauoftheO’Cananain, 
and in 946 doubtless led the Dublin Danes 
in their attack upon the monastery of Clou- 
macnoise in Offuly. In 947 Olaf, still in 


alliance apparently with King Oongalach, 
was severely defeated by Ruadliri O’Canan- 
nain at Slane in Meath, and lost many of 
his men. The alliance with King Oongalach 
certainly terminated in this year : for Dublin 
was again plundered, and Blacar Godfrey- 
son, who was in command on thiB occasion, 
was defeated and slain. It is possible that 
this was an attack made in Olaf ’a absence ; 
for it was in 949 that he made his last 
attempt to regain his father’s kingdom of 
Deira. Ho then succeeded in establishing 
his power for three years, till the North- 
umbrians, with their usual faithlessness, rose 
against him, and he was finally driven from 
the country in 952. Northumbria submitted 
to Edred, and after 964 was ruled by his 
earls. 

In 953 Olaf was again in Ireland, and, in 
alliance with Toole, Bon of the king of 
Leinster, made plundering raids into the 
modem counties of Waterford and Wick- 
low. Three years later he took in ambush 
and slew his old enemy, King- Oongalach. 
In 062, with the Gaill of Dublin, he pursued, 
defeated, and drove back to his ships a cer- 
tain Sitric Oam, possibly a Scottish chief- 
tain, who had landed in Ireland, and pene- 
trated as far as Kildare ( Four Masters, ii. 
083 ; but of. Todd, War of the Gaeihil, p. 
286). Two years later Olaf met with a re- 
verse at IniBtioge in the modem county of 
Kilkenny, and lost many of his men, bur 
had apparently, sufficiently recovered in 970 
to join the Leinstermen in the plunder of 
Kells, in what is now Meath, where he seized 
many hundred cows. He also gained a vic- 
tory over ono of the Irish clans near Navan 
in Meath. It was possibly in this same year 
(970) that he entered into a short-lived alli- 
ance with the son of tlve late King Oongalach. 
and defeated the reigning king, Domhnall 
O'Neill, at Kilmoon, near Dunahaughlin in 
Meath. A few years later, probably in 977 or 
078, Olaf slew the heir to the throne of Ireland 
of each of the two contending royal lines, 
those, namely, of the northern and southern 
O’Neill, and shortly after probably led the 
Dublin Danes to his last victory at Belan, 
near Athy in Kildare. 

In 980 was fought the fatal battle of Tara, 
which broke the power of the Norse king- 
dom of Dublin.. With the Dublin Danes 
were fighting their kinsmen from the islands. 
It is uncertain whether Olaf was himself 
present; but the battle was fiercely contested 
by his sons, 1 and it was woe,’ says the chro- 
nicler, ‘to both sides.’ The Danes were 
completely defeated, Olaf’s heir, Reginald, 
and a great number of his chieftains slain. 
With them Olaf saw the power he had. 

8b 
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carried to a height far greater than any of 
his predecessors laid low, and the fierce spirit 
of the old Norse Icing was at last broken. 
He resigned his kingdom, and went on a 
pilgrimage to Iona. Here, in 981, he closed 
his stormy life in penitence and peace. 

Olaf had a sister Gty da who married ( he fa- 
mous Olaf Tryggvason (JTei 'trukringla, transl. 
S. Laing, i. 399-400). He was thrice mar- 
ried : first, to the draighl or of Constantine II 
of Scotland ; secondly, to Lhe sister of Mail- 
morn, Icing of Leinster, Gormflai I h or Korm- 
liida, who is quaintly described in the 1 Njal's 
Saga ’(cap. clv.p. 268); thirdly toDonnflaith, 
daughter of Mnirchenvtach (d. 943) [q. v.] 
Ttis sons were Reginald, who perished nt 
Tara; Qluniaraim, who succeeded him in 
Dublin, and died in 989; Sitric, also king of 
Dublin, died 1042 ; Aralt, slain in 10U0 ; 
Amaneus or Amaccus, slain in Northumbria 
in 964 ; and Gillapatraic (P). lie had also 
one daughter, Maelmuire, who married 
Malaohy or Maelsochlainn II fq. v,], and 
died in 1021 (War of the Gaedhil, p. 278). 

[Anglo-Saxon Chion. ii. 85-91, Will, of l 
Malmesbury’s Gesta Rogum, i. 1 17-58, Henry , 
of Huntingdon, pp. 169-63, Symeon of Dur- 
ham’s Hist, Rug. it. 121-6, and Hitt. Dunolm. I 
Hcclos. i. 176, Roger of Havetlen, i, 64-6. Gai- 
mar, i. 148-9, War of the Gnodhil with lhe 
Gaill, p. 283, &c, (all in the Rolls Snr.) ; Flo- 
rence of IVorcetler (Engl. niat. Soc.) i 181-4 ; 
Annalcs UlLoiienses, Annalos Inisf.ilonses, amt 
Tighonrnach in O'Conor's Rernrn Hihcrn Heriptt. 
iv. 268, 262, &e ; Annals of tin Four Masters, 
rd. O’Pnnovan, ii. 617-57 ; Cliron of Piets iind 
Scots in Rolls of Scotland, p. 363 ; Heminghis's 
Churtnl. Reel. Wigoru. ii. 441; Johnstone's 
Antiq. Cell o-Scand pp. 32-1; Petrie’s Mon. I 
Hist. Brit. p. 520 ; see also AVaro’s Antiq. Hibern. 
pp. 131 soq. ; LtmgehakV Script. Rer. Dan. ii. 
415, in. 212-13 n. ; Robertson's Scotland under 
her Early Kings, i. 56, 60 Beq., and Hisloiienl 
Essays, pp. 197-8; Skene's Celtic Scotland, i. 
352 seq. ; Raino'g Fasti Eboracoiieos, i, 114 soq. ; 
Greon’s Conquest of England, pp. 262 ssq., 270, 
289 scq. ; Hodgson’s Northumberland, fid.Himlo, 
i. 1 12 scq.] A. M. C-h. 

OLAF (1177 P-1238), called the Black, 
Icing of the Islos, was the son of Godred, king 
of the Isles, and of Fingola, granddaughter of 
Muirchoartach (d. 11 66), king of Ireland [soe 
O’Loc iilainn, Mtjib], Ilia parents had been 
united in religious marriago through the in- 
tervention of Cardinal Virion, papal logato, 
in 1176 ( Chron . Begum JH amnia et'Insu- 
larum, eel. Munch, i. 76, Manx Soc.) Olaf’s 
father died in 1187, and though he had be- 
queathed his dominions to his legitimate son 
Olaf, the latter, being a child, was set aside 
in favour of his half-brother Reginald. Some 
years later Reginald assigned to Olaf the 


miserable patrimony of the island of Leww 
in the Hebrides, where he dwelt for S J! 
time. Growing discontented with his lot 
he applied to Reginald for a larger share of 
his rightful inheritance. This was refused 
and about 1208 Reginald handed Olaf overtd 
tho custody of William the Lion of Scotland 
who kept him in prison until his own death 
in 1214. On the accession of Alexander II 
Olaf was released, and returned to Man 
whence he short ly sot out witha considerable 
following of men of rank for Spain, on a 
pilgrimago to the shrine of St. James at 
Oompostella. On his return, Reginald, who 
was apparently reconciled to him, caused 
him to marry hie own wifo’s sister, the 
daughter of a noble of Canlyre, and again 
assigned to him Lewis for his maintenance 
(tb. pp. 82-4). Olaf accepted the gift, and 
departed to L"wis. Soon after hie arrival 
there, Reginald (P), bishop of the Isles, visited 
the churches, and canonically separated Olaf 
and his wife as being within the prohibited 
degrees of relationship, whereupon Olaf mar- 
ried Christina, daughter of Ferquhard, earl 
of Boss. 

Aroused to anger, Reginald's queen, the 
sister of Olnf’s divorced wife, called upon 
her Bon Gndreil to avenge the wrong done to 
her house. The latter collected a force and 
sailed for Lewis, but Olaf esoaped to his 
father-in-law, tho Earl of lloss, abandoning 
Lewis to Godred. Olaf was shortly joined 
by Paul BalkttBon, tbe leading chieftain of 
Skye, who had refused to join in the attack 
on Lewis. Entoring into alliance, the two 
chioftains in 1223 successfully carried out a 
night attack upon the little island of St, 
Colm, whore Godred was. The latter was 
taken and blinded, it is said, without Qlaf's 
consent (ib. pp. 86-8 ; cf. Ann. Jhsgii Islan- 
dorum, ap. Lanodb.uk, Scriptt. Bar. Ban. ill. 
84). 

Next summer Olaf, who had won over the 
chiefs of the isles, came to Man to claim 
once rnoro a portion of his inheritance. 
Reginald was forced to agree to a com- 
promise by which bo retained Man, with tbe 
title of king, while Olaf was to have the 
isles — nainoly, the Sudreys. The peace was 
of short duration, for in 1226 Reginald, sup- 
ported by Alan, 1 ord of Galloway, attempted 
to win back tbe islos. The Manxmen, how- 
ever, refused to fight against Olaf and the 
men of the isles, and the attempt failed, 
Shortly after Reginald, under pretext of » 
visit to his suzerain, Henry III of England, 
extorted ono hundred marks from his sub- 
jects, wnerewith he went to the court of 
Alan of Galloway and contracted a highly 
unpopular alliance botwoonhis daughter and 
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Alan's son, The Manxmen rose in revolt, 
and called Olaf to the kingship, Thus, in 
1226, the latter obtained bis inheritance of 
Man and the Isles, and reigned in peace two 

^That Olaf dil, however, possess both the 
title of king and considerable influence be- 
fore this date, would seem probable if two 
extant documents are rightly held to relate 
to him. The former of these shows him to 
have been at issue with the monks of Furness 
in Lancashire with regard to the election of 
their abbot, Nicholas of Means [q. v.], to the 
bishopric of the i >lcs (Dugdale, Monaaticoti 
Anglicanum, viii. 1 186). The second, dated 
1217, is from Ilenrv III of England to Olaf, 
king of Man, threatening vengeance should 
he do further injury to the abbey of Furness 
(Ouveb, Monumanta da Insula Mannice, 
ii. 42, Manx Soo.) 

In 1228 an attempt was made at negotia- 
tion for the settlement of the differences 
between Olaf and Reginald, Letters of 
safe-conduct to England were granted by 
Henry III to Olaf for the purpose (Rymer, 
Fadera, i. 303). The attempt, however, 
seems to hove failed, for about 1229, while 
Olaf was absent in the isles, King- Regi- 
nald took tlio opportunity to attack Man 
in alliance with Ainu, lord of Galloway. 
Olaf, on his return, drove them out, but 
during the winter of the same year Reginald 
made another attempt. Olaf, who appears 
to have exereised great personal influence 
over his men, met and defeated him at 
Dingwall in Orkney. Here Reginald was 
slain on 14 Feb. 1230 ( Annals of England, i. 
148 ; cf. Chron. Mannits, i. 92 j Ann. Regii 
Islandomm , op. Lanqebek, Scriptt. Serum. 
Banicarum, in. 88). 

Soon after this event Olaf set out to the 
court of his suzerain, the king of Norway ; 
for in spite of Rogiunld’s formal surrender 
of the kingdom to the pope and king of 
England in 1219, Olaf had remained faithful 
to Hakon Y of Norway (/ innals of Eng- 
land, i. 147 ; Fluteyun MS. ap. Oiivee, 
Monummta, i. 43). Before Olaf ’s arrival in 
Norway, however, Ilakon had appointed 
a noble of royal race named Ospao lo the 
kingship of the Isles, and in his train Olaf 
and Godrud Don, Reginald's son, were 
obliged to return. Alter varied adventures 
in the western islands of Scotland (ii. 
i. 43 seqi), Ospao was killed in Bute, and 
Olaf was chosen as the now leader of the 
expedition, which was next directed against 
Man. _ The Manxmen^ who had assembled 
to resist the Norwegians, again, it is said, 
refused to fight against Olaf, and he and 
Godred Don divided the kingdom between 


Old 

them. Shortly after Godred was slain in 
Lewis, and Olaf henceforth ruled alone. 

In 1235 Olaf appears to liavo been in 
England on a visit to Henry HI, who 
granted him letters of safe-conduct and of 
security to his dominions during Ms absence 
(RriiEE, Fadera, i. 803). It was possibly 
during this visit that Henry committed to 
him the gnardianship of the coasts both of 
England and Ireland towards the Isle of 
Man, for which service he was to receive one 
hundred marks yearly and certain quantities 
of corn and wine (ib. p. 341). In accepting 
this duty Olaf apparently renounced his 
allegiance to Hakon Y of Norway, who at 
this time threatened the coasts, and who, in 
consequence of Olaf’s defection, had to aban- 
don his expedition. In 1286-7 Olaf appears, 
nevertheless, to have been in Norway on 
business to the king, and with the consent, 
moreover, of Henry III, who guaranteed the 
safety of his dominions during his absence 
(ib. pp. 303, 371). Shortly after his return 
lie died on 21 May 1238 ( Annals ofEnglandy 

i, 160 ; cf. Chron. Mannice, i. 94). 

Olaf had several sons : Harold (d. 1249), 
who succeeded liim ; Godfrey (d. 1238) ; 
Reginald (d. 1249), king of Man ; Magnus 
(A. 1266), lung of Man from 1252; and 
Harold (d. 1966) (Langubek, Scriptt. Her. 
Ban. ii. 212). 

[In addition to tho authorities cited in the 
text, see Bobortson’s Early Kings of Scotland, 

ii. 98 seq. ; Back's Ann. Enrnesienses, pp. 169, 

187; Torfmus’fl Oreadcs, pp. 161-2; Hist. Her. 
Norvog. iv. 196-6.] A. M. C-s. 

OLD, JOHN (/. 1646-1666), translator 
aud religious writer, was educated in all 
probability at Cambridge, and about 1646 
was presented to tho vicarage of Cubington, 
Warwickshire, by the Duchess of Somerset. 
He was probably the John Old, chaplain to 
Lord Ferrars, who was accused before the 
council, on 10 July 1646, of having been a 
‘ man of light disposicion concerning metiers 
of religion,' but, having confessed Ms fault 
and shown signs of repentance, ‘ was with a 
good lesson dismissed.' In Ms ‘ Coilfession 
of the most Auncient and True Christen 
CatholikeOldeBelefe,' 1666, he admits that 
he had been a Roman catholic at one time, 
and dates his conversion ‘soms ten or eleven 
years ago.’ He was a commissioner for the 
dioceses of Peterborough, Oxford, Lincoln, 
and Lichfield, and also ‘Register* in the 
visitation of 1647, and made allusion to his 
experiences in the prologue to ‘ The Epistle 
to the Ephesians’ in one of his transla- 
tions. It is suggested by Stryne that at one 
time he kept a school, which he must have 

3 e 2 
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done, if he did it at all, about this time. He 
was tnado prebendary of BotlfordMinor in the 
cathedral of Lincoln, and of Dunford in the 
cathedral of Lichfield in 1651. "When Mary 
came to the throne he fled. lie seems after- 
words not to have beon altogether satisfied 
with his conduct at the crisis, for he con- 
fesses that he had left his vicarage ' some- 
what before extrome trouble came’ (A Con- 
fession, &c.) ; but he adds that there wore 
other reasons than fear. He does not seem 
to have left England at once, as Eecon has 
recorded that Old entertained him and Ro- 
bert Wisdome when they wero in hiding 
(Becon, Jewel of Joy). When Elisabeth 
succeeded Mary, he must have beon dead, 
as he was not restored to his prebends. 

Old took part in the translation of Eras- 
mus’s ‘Paraphrase of the Now Testament,’ 
London 1 648, fol. ; his sliaro embraced the 
canonical epistles. He is said to have after- 
wards translated the books themselves. IIo 
also published a translation of five of Gunl- 
ter’s ‘ Homilies,’ under the title of ‘ Anti- 
christ,’ London, 1666 ; republished as ' A 
short Description of Antichrist’ in 1667. 
He edited ' Certaine Godly Conferences be- 
tweeneN. Ridley . . . and II. Latimer, "London, 
1660, 8vo; another edition, 1674. IIo wrote: 
1. ‘ The Aoquitol or Purgation of llio moost 
Oatholyke Christen Piiuce, Edward VI,’ 
Waterford, 1635, 4to. This has been said 
to have been the second book over printed 
in Ireland, but it seems more probable that, 
like most of the books of the same kind, it 
appeared really at Antwerp (of. Notes and 
Queries, 3rd scr. iii, 29). 2. 'A Confession of 
the most Auncient and True Christen Catho- 
like Olde Belefe,’ Southwark, 1666, 8vo. 

[Strypa’s Cranmor, i, 307, Memorials, n. i. 
47, &c. ; Lo Noto’b Fasti, i. 697, ii. 110 ; "Wood’s 
■Athenaa Oxon. ed. Bliss, ir. 081, I f usti, i. 101 ; 
Hammond’s Directory and Liturgy, 1646, p. 14 ; 
Acts of tha Privy Council, 1642-7, p. 470 ; 
Colville's Worthies of Warwickshire, pp. 653-4 ; 
Bccon’a Works, vol. i. p. ix, ii. 422-4, Cranmer’s 
Works, i, 9, ii. 63, Ridley's Works, 161 (nil in 
the Parker Soo.) j Dixon's Hist, of the Church of 
England, ii. 481.] W. A. J. A, 

OLDCASTLE, Sin JOTIN, styled Loud 
Comiam (d. 1417), came of a family of 
consideration, who wore lords of the manor 
of Almeley near Weobley, in Western 
Herefordshire, and whoso estates touched 
the Wyo at Lett on {Cal. Inquis. post 
mortem, iv. 124), A parcel of their lands in 
Almeloy was colled Oldcastle, and this, no 
doubt, was the mound beside the church oil 
which ruins wore still visible in the seven- 
teenth century. The name Old Oasllo, which 
was probably derived from some ancient, 


perhaps Roman, fortification, which had dis- 
appeared by the fifteenth century, is s tji] 
or was until recently, attached to a farm' 
’--use occupying the site (Robinson, Castle, 
Herefordshire, 1869, p. 8 j cf. Knurr 
rectory of Herefordshire). It is probably 
unnecessary then to suppose that the family 
had ever been connected with the small vif. 
lage of Oldcastle in the north-west comer 
of Monmouthshire, which one tradition has 
confidently pointed to as the birthplace of 
Sir John Oldcastlo. Oldcastle has been 
claimed as a Welshman ( Areheeologia Cam- 
brensis, lstser. i. 47; 4th ser. viii. 126). But 
of this there is cert ainly no proof, least of 
all in the fact, if fact it be, that lie was known 
among the Welsh as ‘Sion llendy o Went 

Iscoed, 1 which is a more translation of John 
Oldcastle of Herefordshire. On the other hand 
it is quite likely that a family living so close 
lo the marches, even if originally of purely 
English extraction, would have Welsh hloo’d 
in its veins, and some might fancy that they 
could detect Celtic traits in his career. Of 
that career practically nothing is known 
prior 1 o 1 JOl, and even his parentage and the 
date of his birth are unsettled. According 
to the pedigree which Mr. Robinson gives in 
the work quoted above from the ‘ Visitation’ 
of 1689 (P), ho was a son of Sir Richard Old- 
caslle, and a grandson of tho John Oldcastle 
who represented Herefordshire in tho par- 
liaments of 1368 and 1372 {Return of Mem- 
bers of Parliament, i, 179, 188 ; cf. Oookb, 
Visitation cf 1509, ed. F. W. Weaver). 
Thomas Oldcastle, who held tho same posi- 
tion in 1390 and 1893, and was sheriff of 
tho county in 1386 and 1391, was probably 
his uncle j ho died between 1397 and 1402, 
having married the heireBs of tho neighbour- 
ing family of Perabridofl,nnd his son Richard, 
who died in 1422, held lands in Herefordshire 
and W ovoestorshire (Robinson, Appendix, i. : 
Cal. Inquis. postmortem, iv. 66, 268 1 Devoji, 
Issues, p. 209 ; Not. Pari, iv, 99 ; Kaleniars 
and Inventories, ii. 53). 

Oldcastle’8 biographers have usually repre- 
sented him as nn old man of nearly sixty 
years of ago at his death, and have placed his 
birth with somo confidence in I860 {Archm- 
loyia Cccmbrensis, 4lh ter. viii. 126 ; Gaspei, 
i, 40). But tho evidenco available points to 
a considerable over-statement. Bale confused 
him with John, third lord Cobham [a. v.], the 
grandfather of his future wife, and time erro- 
neously made him tho leader of the loOards 
in the parliaments of 1391 aud 1396. These 
errors, and the way in which the fifteenth 
and sixteenth contury writers played upon 
tho first syllable of his name,havo doubtless 
led to an exaggerated estimate of the length 
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of his life (Bale, ‘ Brefs Ohronycle in Har- 
hian Miscellany, i. 251). Misled by this, the 
Elizabethan dramatists pictured Oldcastle, 
< my old lad of the castle, ’the supposed com- 
panion of Henry V’s early follies, as the ‘ aged 
counsellor to youthful sin. 1 Wa have the 
statement of a not very trustworthy con- 
temporary that he was born in 1878, which, 
is probably much nearer tho truth (Emiiiam, 
liber Metricus, p. 156). 

The conjecture that Oldcastle met Wi- 
clif in hiding at some castle of John of 
Gaunt’s in the west must be relegated to the 
same category as Bale’s assumption that he 
was prominent in securing the passing of the 
great act of prtemunire {Archtsologia Cam- 
brensis, 4th ser. via. 125). Weaver asserts, 
in his poetical life of Oldcastle (1601 ), that 
in his youth he had been page to Thomas 
Mowbray, duke of Norfolk fq. v.], who was 
banished in 1398 and died abroad in 1899. 

He makes his first appearance in contem- 
porary authorities as a trusted servant of the 
crown in the Welsh marches under Henry IV, 
nearly twenty yoars after Wiclif’s death, 
and we hear little of Ills lollard opinions until 
the clergy took open action against him in 
the first year of Henry V. In November 
1401 ‘Monsieur Johan Oldecaet ills’ was sent 
np the Wye to take charge of the castle of 
Builth ( Ordinances of the Privy Council, i. 
174). A year or two later Oldcastle was 
told off to assist the constable of Kidwelly 
Oastle on the Carmarthenshire coast with 
forty lances and a hundred and twenty 
archers (ib. ii. 68). In tho Soplemher fol- 
lowing th9 battle of Shrewsbury, the king 
empowered Oldcastle to pardon or punish 
such of his Welsh tenants as were rebels 
(Fmdera, viii. 831). lie eat as knight of 
the shiie for Herefordshire in the lengthy 
parliament which opened on 14 Jan. 1404 
[Returns of Members, i. 265 ; Wxim, i. 
400 seq.) In the summer, however, he was 
called upon to take temporary charge of the 
castle of Hay on the Wye, some eight milos 
south-weBt of Almeley (Ord. Privy Council, 
i. 287). A few months later he was placed 
on a commission entrusted with the impos- 
sible task of stopping the conveyance of pro- 
visions and arms into the rebel districts of 
Wales (Whii, ii. 5). He was sheriff of 
Herefordshire in the eighth year of the reign 
(1406-7), and iu the tenth joint custodian of 
the lordship of Dinas in the present Breck- 
nockshire (Dusdale, Baronage, ii. 67 j Catered. 
JRotul, Chart, p, 859). 

The personal friendship betweon Oldcastle 
and the Prinoe of Wales doubtless dated 
from the years inwhichHenry was hisfathev's 
lieutenant in Wales; and in the quieter times 


which followed the subsidence of Glendower’s 
revolt the fortunes of tho Herefordshire 
knight continued to rise. He was now, for 
the second time, a widower, and by October 
1409 he had secured the hand of a Kentish 
heiress, Joan, lady Cobham, granddaughter 
of John, third lord Cobham of Kent, a pro- 
minent figure under Richard II, who died at 
an extreme old age on 10 Jon. 1408 (Dtra- 
eale, i. 67), Cobham Manor and Cowling 
or Cooling Castle, some four miles north of 
Rochester, at the edge of the marshes, passed 
to Joan, who was the only child of Oobham’s 
daughter Joan and Sir John de la Pole of 
Ohnshall in Essex. She was at this time 
thirty years of age, and had just (9 Oct. 1407) 
lost her third husband, Sir Nicholas Haw- 
berk, who had served in Wales ( Collectanea 
Topograp7iieaetGeiicalogica,vii. 329 ; IIasidd, 
Hist, of Kent, iii. 429 ; ArcJicrologia Can- 
tiana, xi. 49 seq., xii. 113 soq.) Shortly after, 
and probably in consequence of his mar- 
riage with Lady Cohlmm, Oldcastle was sum- 
moned to parliament as a baron by n writ 
directed to ‘ Johannes Oldcastell, chevalier,' 
on 20 Oct. 1409, and received similar wriLs 
down to 22 March 141 S ( Complete Peerage, 
by G. E. C., ii. 317). This is now usually 
regarded as the creation of a new barony in 
his favour. lie is commonly styled, even 
in official documents, ‘ John Oldcastle, 
Knight, and Lord Cobham [dominusde Gob- 
bain] ; ’ but we find Lady Oobham’s second 
husband, Sir Reginald Braybroke, called 
‘Dominus de Cowling,’ after a portion of the 
property which she was to inherit from her 
grandfather ( Collectanea Tapograplrica, vii. 
841 ; of. Walsiwguam, ii. 291). 

The favour of the prince presently secured 
the newly created baron a further oppor- 
tunity of military distinction. In September 
1411 the prince, who was practically acting 
as viceroy for his sick father, took upon him- 
self to despatch an English force under the 
Earl of Arundel to the assistance of the Duke 
of Burgundy, and Oldcastle was associated 
with Arundel and Robert and Gilbert Um- 
phraville in the command (Ramsay, i. 180). 
Small as the force was, it at once turned the 
scale between the warring French factions in 
Burgundy’s favour. By the middle of De- 
cember the English aui diaries were dismissed 
with a remuneration, to raise which the duke 
had to pawn his jewels. Oldcastle in these 
years undoubtedly stood high in the favour 
of the prince, to whose household he seems 
to have been officially attached (Elmhah, 
Vita, p. 81 ; Waisissham, ii. 291), There is 
no hint, however, in the contemporary au- 
thoritiee, hostile as they are, to support the 
view adopted by the Efizahothan dramatists 
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that lie -was one of Henry’s boon companions. 
Bale, indeed, makes him confess at nis trial 
to ‘gluttony, covetousness, and lechery in 
his mail youth,’ but whether he had au- 
thority for this is by no means dear ; and 
in any case he cannot refer to the time of 
Henry’s wild life in London. For Oldcastle 
was then already a convinced and prominent 
lollard, and any inconsistency in his life wo uld 
no doubt have been eagerly noted, How he 
became a lollard it is now impossible to say. 
But it is worth noticing that Herefordshire, 
and especially the district in which Alnaeloy 
lay, was a hotbed of lollardy in tho last do- 
cade of tbe fourteenth century. William 
Swinderby, the proceedings against whom in 
1 391 are given at length by Foxe, was charged 
with having denied the validity of absolu- 
tion by a priest in deadly sin, at Whitney, 
four miles south-west or Almeley; Walter 
Bruto, a Herefordshire layman, made him- 
self very obnoxious to the clergy Ly his here- 
tical preaching, and was supported by force, 
so that the king had in September 1393 to 
order tbe officials and notabilities of Ilcre- 
fordsbire, among thorn Thomas Oldcastle, to 
aee that the bishop was nob interfered with, 
and that illegal conventicles were no longer 
held (Fran, Aots and Monuments, iii. Ill, 
181, 19G). 

The earliest evidence of Oldcnstlo's own 
lollard opinions belongs to 1410, when, owing 
to the unlicensed preaching of ‘ Sir John the 
Chaplain,’ the churches of Hoo, Ilalstow, 
and Cooling, all on the estates of his wife, 
were laid tinder interdict (Wilkins, Con- 
cilia, iii. 329). He is said to have dono his 
utmost to convert the prince himself to his 
views ( Gesta Henriei V, p. 2). Elmharn 
(Vita, p. 31) declares (hat Henry had already 
dismissed him ftom his servioe on account 
of his lollard horosies before he came to tho 
throne. But this seems to be contradicted 



nestneas certainly made him a most formi- 
dable leader of the lollard party. He was 
striving to secure the reformation of tho 
clergy in the lollard sense, and, according to 
Thomas Nettor or Walden [q. v.], ho had, at 
the instance of John nuss, provided for tho 
diffusion of Wiclif's writings (Goodwin, 
Henry V, p. 167 ; Bald, p. 261). 

At tho first moating of the convocation 
which assembled at St. Paul’s on 6 March 
1418, afortnigbt before tho death of llenry IV, 
John. Lay, a chaplain thoro present,, was de- 
nounced as a hcrel ic, and confessed to hav ing 
‘ celebrated ’ that vary morning iu the pre- 
sence of Oldcnstlo, though unable to produce 
the lieensb of his ordinary (Wilkins, iii. 


838). Convocation sat well on into tC 
summer, and accumulated fresh evidence 
against Oldcastle. A large number of tyi- 
clifite tracts were seized, condemned and 
burnt. In the course of the search a’ book 
containing a number of small tracts mud 
more dangerous in tendency was discovered 
in the shop of an illuminator in Paternoster 
PiOW, who confessed that Oldcastle was the 
owner. Tho latter was summoned to Ken- 
nington, and in the king’s closet there on 
6 J uno tho tracts wevo road in the presence 
of Homy and ‘ almost all tho prelates and 
nobles oi England.’ The king expressed his 
abhorrence of tho views expounded in them 
as the worst against the faith and the 
church ho had over heard. Oldcastle, being 
appealed to by him, is alleged to have con. 
fessed that they wore justly condemned, and 
pleaded that ho had not read more than two 
leaves of Iho book (ib. iii. 362). This en- 
couraged tbe clergy to make a general at- 
tack upon him for liis open maintenance 
of heresy and heretical preachers, especiallv 
in the dioceses of London, Rochester, and 
Hereford. It was thought prudent, how- 
ever, in view of tlio close rulatiou in which 
the culprit stood to the king, to consult 
Henry bofore taking any further steps. The 
bishops accordingly wenLtoKeuningtonnnd 
laid the matter beioro the king, who thanked 
them, but begged them, out of respect for 
OldeaBlle’s connection with himself and for 
tho order of knighthood, to postpone any ae- 
tion until Jib had tried what, persuasion could 
do to wean Sir John from Ins errors. If he 
fa iled, ho promised t hat the law should bo put 
into force m all its rigour. The clergy, we are 
told, were iuolinedto resent the delay, but 
their loaders acquiesced in the king's wishes. 
Henry must have had good hopes of the suc- 
coss of his intervention, for on 20 July he 
issued a warrant for tho payment at Michael- 
mas 1414 of four hundred ruarlts, the balance 
of the purchase-money of a valuable buckle, 
porhaps part of tho spoil of the French ex- 
pedition of 1411, sold to him by Oldcastle 
and four other persons ( Faedera , ix. 41). Bnt 
OldcaBtle was proof against the royal argu- 
ments, and after a final stormy interview at 
W incisor early in Aug net , when tbe king cbid 
him sharply for his obstinacy, he went off 
without leave and shut himself up in Cowling 
Castle, llenry thereupon authorised Arun- 
del (about 16 Aug.) to proceed against him, 
and issued (21 Aug.) a stringent proclama- 
tion against unlicensed lollard preacJ)ing(iS, 
ix. 40; Wilkins, iii. 362-8; cf. Bald,?. 
266). Tho arcltbishop sent his sununonet 
with a citation to Cowling ; but Oldcastle 
refusing to accept personal service, another 
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citation was affixed to the doors of Rochester 
Cathedral on 5 Sept, requiring him to appear 
b afore the archbishop at Leeds Castle, near 
Maidstone, on the 11th of the month (ib. 
p, 266, cf. ed. 1729, p. 117 j Fasciculi Ziza- 
niorum, p. 430; Walshtgham, ii. 292). 
These citations were, according to one ac- 
count, twice torn down byOldeastle’s friends, 
and, as he failed to appear at Leeds on the 
appointed day, he was declared contumacious 
and excommunicated. A further summons 
was issued calling upon him to appear on 
Satin Jay, 23 Sept., to show cause why he 
should not be condemned as a lieretio and 
handed over to the secular arm. Bale here 
inserts a confession of faith, beginning with 
the Apostles’ Creed and including a defini- 
tion of the functions of the three estates of 
thechurch militant — priesthood, knighthood, 
and commons — which Oldcastle is alleged to 
have taken to the king. Henry declined to 
receive it, and, turning a deaf ear to his 
further suggestions that a hundred knights 
and esquires should clear him of heresy or 
that he should clear himself in single com- 
bat, allowed a summons to be served upon 
him in his own presence. "Whereupon Old- 
castle produced a written appeal from the 
jurisdiction of tlic archbishop to the pope, 
whom, according to Bale, he had roundly 
denounced as antichrist in his previous in- 
terviews with the king. Bale's narrative is 
generally based upon the archbishop’s offi- 
cial account, of which the fullest form is 
printed in the ‘ Fasciculi Zizaniorum,’ but he 
adds a good deal from sources which cannot 
always be traced even when he mentions his 
authority. 

Oldcastle was arrested undar a royal writ ; 
and when the archbishop opened his court in 
the chapter-house of St. Paul’s on 23 Sept., he 
was produced by the lieutenant of the Tower 
(Devon, Issues, p. 324; Fasciculi Zkaniomm, 
p, 437). Arundel, with whom sat Richard 
Clifford, bishop of London, and Henry Beau- 
fort, bishop of Winchester, was clearly un- 
willing to go to extremities, and gave Old- 
castle another opportunity of scouring abso- 
lution by submission, But he presented 
instead a written confession of faith in Eng- 
lish, in which ho defined his position on the 
four or five points on which his orthodoxy 
was principnllyimpugnod. He expressed his 
belief in all the sacraments ordained by God, 
believed the sacrament of tho altar to be 
‘ Christ’s body in form of bread,’ and, with 
regard to the saoramont of penance, held that 
men must forsake sin and do due penance 
therefor with true confession, or they could 
not be saved. Images, he said, were merely 
calendars for the unlearned, to represent 


and bring to mind the passion of our Lord. 
Jesus Olinst and the martyrdom and good 
living of other saints. ‘ lloso putteth feyth, 
hope, or trust in helpe of hem, as he scholde 
do to God, he doth in that the grete synne 
of mawmetrie [idolatry].’ As to pilgrimages, 
he held that a man might go on pilgrimage 
to all the world and yet he damned; hut that 
if he knew and kept 0-od’s commandments, 
lie should he saved, ‘though he nevyr in hys 
lyff go on pilgrimage as men use now, to Can- 
tirbery or to home, or to eny other place ’ (if/. 
p. 438; cf, Baie, ed. 1729, p. 121). Arundel, 
after cousultat ion with his assessors, informed 
Oldcastle 1 hut his ‘ schedule ' contained much 
that was good and sufficiently catholic, but 
insisted on a fuller statement of hie belief on 
the two points, whether in the eucharist the 
consecrated bread remained material bread 
or not, and whether confession to a duly 
qualified priest where possible was or was not 
necessary to the ellicaey of the sacrament of 
penance. Oldcastle, however, refused to add 
anything to what he had Baidin his schedule 
on these sacraments, although warned by the 
archbishop that by refusal he ran the risk of 
being pronounced a beretic. Informed by the 
court of whut the ‘holy Unman Church’ had 
laid down on I hese point s in accordance with 
tin* teaching oftke fathers, lieprofessed perfect 
willingness to believe and observe what 
‘ holy church ’ had decreed and God wished 
him to believe and observe, but denied that 
the pope, cardinals, and prelates had any 
power of determining such things. The in- 
quiry was then adjourned until the Mon- 
day (2.3 Sept.), when the court met at the 
convent of the Black Friars ‘ within Lud- 
gnte ’ (ib. p. 203 ; Gbeooby, p. 107). It was 
now reinforced bv the presence of Benedict 
Ni colls [q. v.], bishop of Bangor; besides the 
bishops, twelve doctors of law or divinity sat 
as assessors, including Philip Morgan [q. v.], 
John Kemp [q, v.], and the heads of the four 
mendicant orders, among whom was Thomas 
Wetter or "Walden. Urged again to seek 
absolution, Oldcastle declared he would do 
so from none but God ( Fasciculi Zizanio- 
rum, p, 443). The scene described by Bale 
— Oldcastle going down on his knees and 
imploring the divine absolution for the sins 
of his youth — is perhaps only an expansion 
of this declaration. The archbishop then de- 
manded what answer he had to give to the 
summary of the church’s failh and deter- 
mination on the eucharist, confession, the 

E ower of the keys and pilgrimages which 
ad been handed to him * in English for his 
better understanding thereof’ on the Sunday. 
In reply, he defined quite unmistakably Ms 
position on the two critioal points raised at 
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the end of his first examination. If the 
church had determined that the consecrated 
bread -was bread no longer, it must have been 
Bince the poison of property had infected 
her. As to confession to a priostj it was 
often salutary, hut ho could not hold it essen- 
tial to salvation. There followed an argu- 
ment of which Bale gives a much fuller 
account than Arundel, partly based on 
Walden's writings, and in the main, perhaps, 
trustworthy. Both sides quoted scripture 
freely in support of their views, and grew 
so warm that at length Oldcastle roundly- 
denounced the pope as the head of anti- 
christ, the prelates his members, and the 
friars his tail. He dually turned to the 
bystanders and warned them against his 
judges, whose teaching would lead them to 
perdition if they listened to it (ib. pp. 443-6 ; 
kiXB, pp. 264-72). Arundol then delivered 
sentence. Oldcastle was declared a heretic, 
and handed over to the secular arm. But 
the king, if not the archbishop, was anxious 
to save liis life if possible, and a respite of 
forty days was allowed him in the hope tlmt 
he would recant ( Guta Hmrici, p. 3; cf. 
Waxsihgham, ii. 296). Nevertheless, tho 
lollords were driven desperate by the pro- 
spect of what awaited them if the Hug's 
own friend were only spared on such con- 
ditions, and a hundred thousand men were 
declared to be ready to rise in arms for the 
lord of Oobham. The government is said 
to have replied by publishing the abjuration 
purporting to be made by Oldcust le, which 
is printed in the ‘ Fasciculi Zizuniorum ’ 
(p. 414; cf. Ramsay, i. 178, n. 6). It is un- 
dated, and may only he a draft prepared for 
a signature which was withheld. 

Ilenry’s chaplain, who wrote before 1418, 
says that Oldcastle was relieved of his fetters 
bypromising to recant andaubmit to the judg- 
ment of the convocation which was to meet 
in November, and seized the opportunity to 
escape from the Tower, His escapu, which 
some of his enemies ascribed to demoniacal 
agency, was certainly rather mysterious 
(Elmham, Liber Metrusus, p. 90). Ouo Wil- 
liam Fisher, a parchment-maker in Smith- 
field, in whose house he secreted himself, 
was hanged in 1416 on a charge of arrang- 
ing tho escape (Ramsay, i. 180 ; Citron. ed. 
Davies, p. 183). Sir James Hanmy gives 
evidence to show that it was effected on 
19 Oct. ; but a royal prohibition to harbour 
Oldcastle, dated 10 Oot., the very day on 
which Arundel finally ordered the sentonce 
to be published throughout England, points 
to an. earlier date ( Fasciculi Zixamorum, 
p. 449 ; Tyler, Life of Henry V, ii. 873). 
That a widespread loUard conspiracy was 


presently on foot, and that the furitiZ 
Oldcastle was engaged in it, cannot 
seriously doubted, though the evidence is in 
perfect, and their treason is perhaps painted 
blacker than it was. The ofheial indictment 
afLerwards charged them with plotting the 
death of the king and his brothers, with the 
prelates and other magnates of the realm 
the transference of the religious to secular 
employments, the spoliation and destruction 
of all cathedrals, churches, and monasteries 
and the elevation of OldcaBtleto the position 
of regent of the kingdom {Sot. Sail, iv 
108). A plan was laid to get possession of 
tho king at his quiet manor of Eltham under 
cover ot a ‘mommynge’ on the day of the 
Epiphany, 6 Jan, ( Genta Hen. p.4 ; G-bimobt 
p. 108). But it was detected or betrayed 
beforehand, and Henry removed to West- 
minster. N ews had reached him that twenty 
thousand armed lollards from all parts of 
the kingdom were to meet in the fields near 
St. Giles’s Hospital on the weBtem road out 
of London, and little more than a mile from 
the palace, on Wednesday the 10th [Ilot.Sarl. 
iv. 108 ; Gesta Hen. p. 4). The night befoie 
the king ordered tho city gates to be closed, 
thus cutting off (lie London lollords from 
those who would presently be flocking &o® 
the country into St . Giles’s Fields, and drew 
up his force either in the fields themselves, 
or, as the mention of Fickelt’s Field, now 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, may seem to imply, 
between St. Giles and the city (Elmiiaai, 
Vita, p. 31 ; the editor of the ‘ Liber Metrieus ' 
is probably wrong in translating ‘IuLanacri 
luce’ (p. 07) by ‘ In Longocre.’ It occurs in 
the passage relating the Eltham attempt, and 
tho glossator renders it ‘in fcstoEpiplianim’). 
The durkaoss, which caused several bodies of 
lollavds to take the royal force for their friends, 
and the absence of the London contingent, 
which no doubt would have been thelargest of 
all, made the task of dispersing a force which 
was never allowed to consolidate itself an 
easy and almost a bloodless one (WAisnra- 
11 am, ii. 298). Thegreater part, perhaps, heard 
of what was happening in time to turn and 
hasten homowards. Many, however, were 
taken prisoners, and at once brought to 
trial, but Oldcastle was not among them. 

Oldcastle had been lying concealed in 
London since his esenpe from the Tower. The 
day after tho collapse of the rising (llJan.)a 
thousand marks was offered by proclamation 
to any one who should succeed in arresting 
Oldcastle. If the capture were effected by 
a corporate community, it should be granted 
perpetual exemption from taxation ( Feeders , 
ix, 89; Bale, ed, 1729, App. p. 148). Redman 
(p. 17), who wrote under Henry YHI, says 
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villeins were promised their liberty if they 
took him i bu.t there is no such promise 
in this proclamation. At all events the 
loyalty of his lollard friends was proof 
against the temptation, and he remained at 
large for nearly four years. lie wee sum- 
moned in five county courts at Brentford to 
give himself up, and as ho did not appear 
was (1 July) formally outlawed {Rot. Pari. 
iv. 108). lie took refuge in the first place, 
it would seem, in his own county, for in 
1416 he was lurking near Malvern, and a 
premature report of tlie king’s departure to 
France emboldened him to send word to 
Richard Beauchamp, lord Borgaveuuy, at 
the neighbouring Hanley Castle, that lie in- 
tended to have revenge upon him for the 
injuries ho had suffered at Ms hands. On re- 
ceiving tMs notification Bergavenny hastily 
collected nearly five thousand men from his 
estates, and tried to hunt Oldcastle down. 
He escaped, but some of his followers were 
token, and torture elicited from them infor- 
mation as to the place where Oldcastle kept 
his arms and money in the hollow of a double 
wall. His standard and banner, on which 
were depicted the cup and the host in the 
form of bread, were found with the rest. 
The news of the failure of Scrope’s con- 
spiracy in July 1416 compelled him to lie 
in strict concealment again (Walsinchiasi, 
ii. 806). It was at tMs time that lloc- 
deve wrote his appeal to Oldcastle to aban- 
don his lollard errors [eee below], "When 
the impression made by Agincourt had lost 
its first freshness, llio lollnrds began to 
move again. An alleged plot against the 
king's life when he was at Kenilworth at 
Christmas 1416 was ascribed to a follower 
of Oldcastlo, and fresh proclamations were 
immediately issued for the arrest of the 
'Lollardus Lollardorum' (Rambat, i. 261; 
Ealendars and Inventories, ii. 102). He was 
believed to have been deeply engaged in 
intrigues with the Scots, ilis ‘clerk and 
chief counsellor,’ Thomas Payne, a Welsh- 
man from GlamorgansMre, was thrown into 
prison on a charge of arranging an escape of 
King James from Windsor, and Oldcastle 
himself was credited with instigating the 
attack wMch the Duke of Albauy and the 
Earl of Douglas made upon Berwick and 
Roxburgh in October during the king's 
absence in France (Eaaibat, i. 254-6). 
Walaingham (ii. 826) asserts that this was 
arranged in an interview between William 
Douglas and Oldcastle at Pontefract, and 
that lie urged the Soots to Bend the pseudo- 
king Richard into England. Otterbourne 
adds (ii. 278) that indentures to this effect 
between Albany and the lollard leader fell 


into the hands of the government. If the 
former writer may be trusted, he lay 
concealed for some time in the house of a 
villein at St, Albans. His presence was at 
length discovered, and the house surrounded 
by the abbot's servants. They found the 
bird flown, but seized some of Mb friends and 
books, in wkieh the images and names of the 
saints and of the 'Virgin had been carefully 
erased, TMs may be doubtful, at least a> 
to the time assigned, for local tradition 
declares that he had been in hiding for a 
twelvemonth or more in the Welsh inarches 
among the hills between the upper Severn 
and the V yrmvy. A secluded spot on Mool- 
y-sant, overlooking the latter river near 
Meifod, and on the Trefedrid estate, is still 
known as Cobham’s Garden. But Ms refuse 
became known to bis enemies, and towards 
the close of this year (1 417) he was summed 
by a number of "the followers of Sir Edward 
Charlton, fifth lord Charlton of Powis [q. v.}, 
one of the cMef lorde-marcher, headed by the 
brothers leuan ah Gruffydd and Gruffydd 
Vvchan of Garth, near Welshpool. The Beene 
of the encounter lay in the hilly district of 
Broniorth, between Garth and Moifod, and 
still bears the traditional name of Cae’rBurwn 
(Baron’s field). Oldcastle was only taken 
after a desperate resistance, in which several 
on both sides were injured or slain and he 
himself sorely wounded ( C/iron . ed. Davies, 
p. 46). In one version of the story a woman 
is said to have broken bis leg with a stool 
as he struggled with his assailants {Liber Me- 
tricus, p. 168). His injuries were so serious 
that when an order of the regent Bedford 
(dated 1 Dec.) reached Welshpool or Powis 
Castle, whither he had been taken, that he 
should bB brought up to London at once, lie 
had to make the journey in a ‘ whirlicote ’ or 
horse-litter ( Baib, cd. 1729, p. 144; Tsinn, ii. 
891). Sir John Grey, son-in-law of the lord of 
Powis, conveyed him safely to the capital. No 
time was lost in bringing him before parlia- 
ment on 14 Dec., when he was summarily con- 
demned as an outlawed traitor and convicted 
heretic. Walsingliam says he first implored 
Ms judges to temper justice with mercy, and 
afterwards denied their jurisdiction on the 
ground that King Richard still lived in 
Scotland ; but the official record says notMng 
of any protest, and none would have availed 
Mm. He was taken back to the Tower in 
the ‘ whirlicote,’ and drawn thence the same 
day on a hurdle to the new lollard gallowo 
at St. Giles’s Fields, where he was ‘ hung 
and burnt hanging’ {Rot. Raid. iv. 108). It 
is generally supposed that he was suspended 
horizontally in chains and burnt alive, but 
the statements of the authorities are con- 
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sistent with his having been hung first and 
afterwards burnt, The lord of Powis received 
the thanks of parliament', hut the payment of 
the reward had not been completed when ho 
died in 1421 (ib. iv, 111; Tu.mt, ii. 391; 
Arehcoologia Cambrensis , 1st set. i. 47 ; Elms, 
Letters, 2nd aer. i. 80). 

Oldcastle was thrice married, By his 
first wife, Catherine, he had a son Henry, and 
three daughters— Catherine, Jonu, and Maud 
— one of whom married a Kentish squire, 
Roger, son of that Richard Clidurowe who 
was parliamentary admiral in 1400 (Arr.hico- 
hujia Cantiana, xi. 93; James, Poems, ed. Gro- 
■sart, p. 187). His second wile, whose name is 
unknown, bore him no children. By Lady 
Cobham he had apparently one daughter who 
died young. His widow married boforo 1428 
a fifth husband, Sir J ohu Harpeden (tl. 14158), 
and, dying in January 1434, was buried in 
Cobham Church, where a fine bra*-*) to her 
memory still remains {Arehceolqgia Cantiana, 
u.s.; II A&iuni, Kent, iii. 429). His son, Henry 
Oldcastle, ultimately retained possession of 
tho entailed Herefordshire estates of his 
father, and represented the county in par- 
liament in 1437, 1442, and 1408 {Cal. of 
Patent Rolls, pp. 276, 277 ; Cal. Inquis. post 
mortem, iv. 124; Return of Members, i. 
329, 333,347). Almeley afterwards passed, 
through females, first to the Milbournes, 
and then, under Henry VII, to the Manning- 
tons of Sarnesfield close hy, who hold it 
until 1G70 (Rohinson', Castles of Jlerefoid- 
shire, p. 6). 

Until the heat of the battle, in which he 
was one of the first to fall, had passed away, 
a calm judgment of Oldcastle was hardly to 
be expected. His orthodox contemporaries, 
who had felt tho ground trembling beneath 
them, could of course make no allowances for 
his violent language and his treason. The hast 
ofthem,tho churchmon,Walsingham, and the 
author of the * Gastu Honrici ’ nol cxclndod, 
did full justice to the knightly prowess and 
the uprightness which had commended him 
to young Prince Henry, but his heresy they 
could not pardon. IIocclovo, in tho unlade 
which he wroto at Southampton in August 
1416, on tho eve of Henry's setting sail for 
Prance, entreated him to abandon a position 
whore 

No man with thoe holdith 

Sauf eursid caitiffs, luiires of dnrknosso : 

For verray routhe of theo myn hoite cnldith, 
This poem has beon recently twice printed: 
by Dr, Qrosart in 1880, in his ‘ Poems ’ of 
Richard James [q. v.], who prepared an 
annotated edition of it about 1626 ; and hy 
Miss Toulmin Smith from the uniquo manu- 
script (Phillix>ps, 8161) in * Anglia* (v. 9-42). 


The fierceness of the hatred Oldcastle aroused 
is best reflected in the verses of the prior of 
Lenl.on ( Liber Metrious, pp. 82, 153 . c * 
Political Hongs and Poems, if. 244). He’vas 
popularly believed to have declared that h 9 
was Elijah, and that he would rise again on 
the third day. Capgrave charges him withde- 
noimcing civil property and marriage. With 
the rise of prof estate ism in the next century 
the tables were turned, and Bale, followed 
by Foxe, surpassed Eimhom himself in their 
invectives upon the onemies of the ‘blessed 
martyr ol' Christ, the good Lord Cobham.' 
But on tho Elizabethan stage the old con- 
tempt of the heretic knight still lingered 
and, on the strength of Ins friendship 6 witll 
Henry in his wild youth, lie ivaa pictured in 
Puller's words as ‘ a boon companion, a jonnl 
roystor, nnd yet a coward to boot/ He 
appears in the anonymous ‘ Famous Victories 
of ElonryV,’ written before 1088, as a cynical 
comrade of the prince in his robberies ; ond 
Shakespeare, it seems clearly proved, elabo- 
rated the character into the fat knight of 
Henry IV, retaining tho name in his first 
draft, and only substituting that of Fnlstufl 
in deference, so we learn on the authority of 
Richard JaraeB, writing about 1626, to the 
protests of the Lord Cobham of the time, and 
perhaps of the growing puritan party. This 
feeling was reflected in the old play, of which 
two editions were published in 1 600, entitled 
‘The First Part oi the True and Honourable 
Historic of Sir John Oldcastle, the good 
Lord Cobham, 1 attributed to Munday, Dray- 
ton, and two other hands, and also in John 
Weaver's poem, ‘ The Mirror of Martyrs ; or 
the Life anil Death of Sir John Oldcastle,’ 
which appoared in 1001, and was reprinted 
by Mr, 11. IT. Gibbs in 1873 for the llox- 
b urgho Club. But 1 Henry IV ' seems to have 
been noted with tho name of Oldcastle even 
after Shakespeare had rnado the change, and 
1 fat Sir John Oldcastle ’ makes an occasional 
appeuranoe in the literature of the first half of 
the seventeenth century. In the eighteenth 
century the controversy between tho sap- 
porters and opponents of clivine right touched 
for a moment the career of llie lollard martyr 
and rebel (Matthias Eaebijey, The Occa- 
sional Ilistonan, 1780). In our own day 
Lord Tennyson has dealt with it in his 
‘Ballads and Poems,’ November 1880. 

Horneo Walpole reckons Oldcastle as the 
first English ‘noble author;' but the only 
foundation for this is Bale’s mistaken ascrip- 
tion to him of the lollard articles of 1395 
( Fasciculi Zizaniorum pp. 360-9). 

[The official record of OldcuBtle’s trial, drawn 
up by Arelihiahop Arundol, li.is often been 
printed: iu Blackbourno’s Appondlx to his edition* 
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of Bale's Clironycle, in Rymer’s Feeders (ix, 
61-5), in 'Wilkins’s Concilia (iii. 853-6), and, in 
its best form, in the edition of the Fasciculi 
Ziaaniorum in the Bolls Series. Walsingham’s 
Historia Anglieana, in the same series, contains 
an abridgment of it. It forms tbs basis of John 
Bale’s Brefe Chr mycle ooncernyne the Examina- 
cyon and Death of the Blessed Martyr of Christ, 
Byr John Oldocastell, the Lorde Cobham. The 
first edition, printed in black letter, and in 
octavo, was published in 1544, probably at Mar- 
burg; another edition — according to Ames, the 
second— was printed at London apparently in 
1660, also in black letter and octaco, It was re- 
printed by the nonjuring Bishop Blaclcbourne 
in 1739, in the Harlrian Miscellany (in vol. ii. of 
the 1741 edit, from the 3rd edit, of the work, and 
in vul. i. of the ISOS edit, from the 1st edit.), and 
m vol. xxni. of the Parker Society’s Publica- 
tions (1849). In addition to Arundel's record, 
Bale also drew upon the Fasciculi Zizaniorum, 
and the Doctnnale Fidei contra Wiclevistas of 
Thomas Wetter or Walden [q. v.], and two sources 
vaguily described as Ex vetusto exemplar! Lon- 
dinensuun and Ex utroque exomplari. lie men- 
tions a brief account by a friend of Oldcastla's, 
printed by Tyndalo in 1630, of which no eqpy ia 
now known to exist (ef. ‘Three Fifteenth-century 
Chronicles,’ p. 90). Foxe, in his Acts and Monu- 
ments of the Church (ad.Cattlcy, 1841), embodied 
Bale's narrative almost without change, and the 

S erial lives of Oldcastle which have appeared in 
IS and the last century have been mainly based 
on Foxe These are: 1. W. Gilpin's Lives of 
Wydiffe, Cobham, &c„ 1765, wliiohwas severul 
times reprinted. 2. Thomas Gaspoy’s Lifo and 
Times of the Good Lord Cobham, 2 vols. 12mo, 
1843. 3. Andrew Morton Brown’s Leader of 
the Lollards : his Times and Trials, 8vo, 1848. 
4. C. E, Maurice’s Lives of English Popular 
Leaders (1872, &c.), 8vo, vol. ii. To these may 
be added The Writings and Examinations of 
Walter Brute, Lo id _ Cobham, &e , 8vo, 1831. 
The general authorities for Oldcastle's life 
are; Botuli Parlinmentorum j Ordinances of 
the Privy Council, erl, Nicolas ; Rym< r’s Fcedera, 
original edit. ; Calendars of Inquisitions post 
mortem and Patent Bolls, published by the 
Record Commission; Walsinsham, Elmhnm’s 
Liber Metrious and Redman's Historia Hun- 
nci V, in the Rolls Series; Elmlum’s Vita 
IlenvieiV (1727), and Otterbourne (1732), ed. 
Ilearne ; Gesta Hpnrioi V, od, English Historical 
Society; English Chronicle, 1377-1461, ed, 
Davies, and Three Fifteenth-century Chronicles, 
published by tho Camden Society ; Collectanea 
Topographies at Genealogica, od. Nichols ; Mont- 
gomeryshire Collections ( Powysland Club), vol. i ; 
Pauli’s Gesdiiclito lCnglnnds, vol v. ; Wylie's 
History of Henry IV ; Ramsay’s Lancaster and 
York. Other authorities in the text. For 
tlie IPerarv history of Oldcastle, sec Richard 
James’s Iter Luncaslrense, Chatham Soc. 1846 
(Introd.), and his Poems, ed. Grusart, 1880 ; 
Fuller’s Church History and Worthies of Eng- 


land, ed. 1811; Halliwell’s Character of Falstaff, 
1841; New Shukspore Society’s Publications, 
1879 (Ingloby’s Centurie ofPrayse); Gairdner 
and Spedding’s Studies in English History, 1881 ; 
Anglia, v. 9.] J, T-t. 

OLDCORNE, EDWARD (1561-1006). 
jesuit, who usually passed by the name of 
Hall, was born at Yoilt in 1501, being the 
son of John Oldcome, a bricklayer of that 
city. He was intended for the medical pro- 
fession, but, having a vocation for the priest- 
hood, he crossed over to France, and after 
studying for some time in the English Col- 
lege at llheims, he was sent in 1682 to the 
English College at Rome, where he received 
holy orders in August 1587. On 15 Aug. 

1588 he and John Gerard ( 1504-1637) [q, v.j 
were admitted into the Society of Jesus by 
the father-general Claudius Aquavivu, and 
five or six weeks later 1 hoy were sent to Eng- 
land in company with two Bccular priests, and 
landed on the Norfolk coast. Oldcorne was 
employed for some tmie in London by Father 
Henry Garnett [q. v.], superior of the English 
Jesuits, whom he afterwards accompanied to 
W arwieksliire. In February or March 1BSS- 

1589 Garnett placed him at Ilimlitp HaU, 
near Worcester, the seat of the ancient ca- 
tholic family of Habington. There he re- 
sided fur sixteen years, labouring zealously 
as a misdoubt, and making many c. inverts. 
After the discovery of tho gunpowder plot, 
Humphrey Littleton, who had been impri- 
soned on a charge of harbouring some of 
the conspirators, sought to save his own 
life by informing the privy council that 
Oldcorne was at Uindlip, and that Garnett 
also would probably be found there, Garnett 
and Oldcorne wore arrested there, brought 
to London anil imprisoned, first in the Gate- 
house, and afterwards in the Tower [see 
Gartou’, ILdust], Oldcorne was put to the 
torture, but he persistently denied all know- 
ledge of the plot. On 21 March 1605-0 he 
was sent from the Tower to Worcester, where 
lie was arraigned at the Lent assizes. The 
charges brought against him were, first, that 
ho had invited Garnett, a denounoed traitor, 
to lie oonceaied at Hindlip ; secondly, that 
he had written to Father Robert Jonos in 
Herefordshire to aid in concealing two of the 
conspirators, thus making himself an accom- 
plice ; and, thirdly, that he had approved the 
plot as n good action, although it failed of 
effect, lie was found guilty of high treason, 
and on 7 April 1600 he was drawn on a 
hurdle to Redhill, near Worcester, and there 
hanged, disembowelled, and quartered. Lit- 
tleton, who suffered at the same time, pub- 
licly asked pardon of God for having wrong- 
fully accused Oldcorne of the conapiraoy. 
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Oldcome’a head and quarters were set up in 
different parts of Worcester, and it is related 
that ‘his heart and bowels were east into 
the fire, which continued sending: forth a 
lively flame for sixteen days, notwithstand- 
ing the rains that fell during that time, which 
was look’d upon as a prodigy, and a testimony 
of his innocence’ (Ohalloner, Memoirs of 
Missionary Priests , ed. 1743, ii. 488). 

His portrait was engraved by Bouttats, 
and Bromley was told there was a print of 
him by Pass. 

[Bromley’s Oat. of Engr,Portraits,p.64 ; Chol- 
lonev's Memoirs of Missionary Priests, 1742, ii. 
IS, 470, 48S; Dodd’s Church Hist. ii. _ 415 ; 
Dorniy Diaries, p. 434 ; Granger's Bing. Hist, of 
England, 6th od. ii. 83 ; Eoloy’s Records, iv. 202, 
vi. 154, vii. 568 ; Jardine’s Narrative of the Gun- 
powder Plot, pp. 181, 182, 188, 200, 210; Loudon 
and Dublin Orthodox Journal, 1830, ii. 405 ; 
More’s Ilist. Provincial Anglican® S, J. p. 332 ; 
Morris’s Condition of Catholics under James 1, 
p. 272 ; Morris’s Troubles of our Catholic Fore- 
fathers, i. 103, 100, 131, ii. 490, lii. 113, 270 ; 
Oliver's Josuit Collections, p 151; Cal. of Stato 
Papers, Dom. 1003-10, p. 738; Tannor’s So- 
eietas Josu usque ad Sanguinis ot Vitae proftl- 
bionom militans, p. 00 ; Winwood’a Memorials, 
ii. 208.] T. C. 

OLDE, JOHN (J. 1545-1565), translator. 
[See Old.] 

OLDENBBB.G-, HENRY [161 6 P-1677), 
natural philosopher and man of letters, who 
sometimes signed himself anagrammntdcully 
as ‘Grubondol,’ born about 1616, was the 
son of Heinrich Oldenburg (d. 1034), a tutor 
in theacademicalgymnasiumab Bremen, and 
afterwards professor in the Royal University 
ofDorpat. The date 1636, usually given as 
that of Qldonburg’s birth, is incorrect (Dr. 
Altliaus in Beilagc xur Allgemeinen Zeitung, 
Munich, 1880, No. 212) ; and the statement, 
so often repeated, that he was descended 
from the counts of Oldenburg appoars to 
havo been merely a hasty inference from the 
fact that he is described in his Oxford ma- 
triculation certificate os 1 nobilis Saxo.’ 

Oldenburg was educated at the evangelical 
school at Bremou, which he left for tho Gym- 
nasium Illustre in the same city on 2 May 
1633. There he took the degree of master in 
theology on 2 Nov. 1039, the subject of his 
thesis ooing 1 Da ministerio ecole'siastico ot 
magistrate politico.’ About 16-10 he came 
to England, and lived here for somo eight 
years, 1 gaining favour and respect from 
many dislinguishedgenlleraen in parliament,’ 
After 1048 ho sooms to have travelled on the 
continonl, returning to Bremen about 1652. 
In August of that year a properly which 
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had been held by his father and grandfather 
hut which was probably of small pecuniary 
value, the Vicarta S. Liborii, was confirmed 
to him ‘ free of all taxation.’ " 

In the summer of 1653 the council of 
Bremen sent Oldenburg as their agent to 
negotiate with Oromwell some arrangement 
by which the neutrality of Bremen should be 
respected in the naval war between England 
and Holland. Ilia appointment was ineffec- 
tually opposed, on the grounds that during 
his former residence in England he had taken 
the king’s side against the parliament, and 
that he had ‘ a peculiar temper, which pie- 
vontod him from agreeing well with others.’ 
His instructions were dated 30 June 1653, 
In a letter dated London, 7 April 1064, pre-' 
served in the 1 ActsoftheSonate’atBremen 
he announced the conclusion of peacobetween 
England and Holland on 6 April, and offered 
his further services. This ofior (he council ac- 
cepted when Sweden attacked Bremen in the 
' snmmei'oi'tliatyear. Oldenburg’s newlctters 
to Cromwell were dated 22 Sept. 

I While diplomacy occupied a part of Olden- 
burg’s time in England, he chiefly devoted 
i himself to scientific study or to literature. 
In 1654 ho made the acquaintance of Joiui 
Milton, then Oromwoll’s Latin secretary. 
Several of Milton’s letters to Oldenburg are 
published in Milton’s ‘ Epistol® Familiares.' 
In the earliest of them (6 J uly 1 054), Milton 
complimented Oldenburg on speaking Eng- 
lish snore correctly and idiomatically than 
any other foreigner that he knew. In May 
1066 Oldenburg was iu Kent. Later in the 
year he was acting as tutor to Henry O'Brien, 
son of Barnabas, six Ih earl of Thomond[q. v,], 
and to Richard Jones, Bon of Catherine, lady 
Ronelngh, thosisf or of the Hon. Robert Boyle ; 
and early in 1656 ho arrived with hie pupils 
in Oxford. In June ho himself was entered a 
student of the university, ‘by the name and 
title of Ilenricus Oldenburg, Bremonsis, no- 
bilis Saxo’ (Wood, Fasti Oxon. pt. ii.) With 
Boyle, the uncle of his pupil Jones, Oldenburg 
enjoyed constant intercourse at Oxford, Wil- 
kins, "Wallis, and Petty were also among bis 
friends there. Encouraged by their example, 
ha devoted himself to ‘the new experimental 
learning.’ Writing to Milton early iu 1056, 
he declared : ‘There are two things I wish to 
study — Nature and her Creator.’ And later 
in the year hu wrote to another friend, Edward 
Lawrence, that he believed there were still 
some few who sought for truth, instead of 
hunting after the vain shadows of scholastic 
theology and nominalist philosophy— men 
who dared to forsake the old Aristotelian 
methods, and cherished the belief that tha 
world is not yet too old nor tho living race 
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too exhausted to bring forth something 
better, 

Oldenburg remained at the university until 
May 1667, when he accompanied his pupil 
Jones on a long journey to the continent, 
prom Saumur, where they spent the first 
year, Oldenburg sent letters to Milton and 
Boyle. In the second year he and his pupil 
visited other parts of Prance and Germany, 
and in May 1639 he wrote from Paris, where 
they romamed until their return to England 
in 1660. 

In November 1660 the society which after- 
wards became the Royal Society, and which 
had existed in a more or less nebulous con- 
dition since 1646, took definite shape. Among 
the first members proposed and elected 
(26 Dec.) were Oldenburg and his pupil 
Ranelagh, Oldenburg was elected a mem- 
ber of the first council, and he and Dr. John 
'Wilkins were appointed the first secretaries 
(22 April 1663) ; but he received no salary 
until 1669. In the Birch MSS. at the British 
Museum (4441, . f. 27) is preserved, in Olden- 
burg’s handwriting, an account of the duties 
of the ‘Secretary of ye R. Soc.’ ‘lie attends 
constantly,' the paper recites, ‘ the meetings 
both of ye Society and Councill ; noteth the 
observables, Baid and done there ; digestetli 
y 1 ” in privato ; takes care to have y m entred 
in the Journal- and Register-books ; readB 
over and corrects all entrys; sollicites the 
performances of taskes recommended and 
undertaken j writes all Letters abroad and 
answers the returns made to y m , entertaining 
a corresp. w ,h at least 30 psons [not fifty, as 
in Weld's ‘ Ilistory’] ; employes a great deal 
of time and takes much pains in satisfying 
forran demands about philosophicall matters, 
disperseth farr and near store of directions 
and inquiries for the society's purpose, and 
sees them well recommended, etc. Q. Whether 
such a person ought to be left vn-assisted P ’ 
It was with the intention that the sale should 
procure him a remuneration for his gratuitous 
services that he was authorised in 1664 to 
ubliah the ' Transactions of the Society ; ’ 
ut the net profit seldom amounted to 401. 
avear. From June 1666 to the following 
March the sittings of the Royal Society were 
suspended, owing to the plague. Oldenburg 
and his family remained in London, but es- 
caped the infection. In September 1666 the 
great fire of London ruined most of the 
booksellers, and greatly obstructed the pub- 
lication of Oldenburg's ‘ Transactions,’ Boyle 
made vain endeavours to secure for Olden- 
burg, who was suffering much pecuniary 
distress, the post of Latin secretary formorly 
held by Milton. 

While he held the secretaryship of the 


Royal Society, Oldenburg’s foreign corre- 
spondence grew very large. He could not ban- 
coped witlnt, hesaid,haclit not been his habit 
to answer every letter the moment he re- 
ceived it. His aim is tersely expressed in 
his letter to Governor Winthrop (1667): 

1 Sir, you will please to remember that we 
have taken to tasks the whole Vniverse, and 
that we were obliged to doc so by the nature 
of our Dessein. It will therefore be requisite 
that we purchase and entertain a commerce 
in all parts of y e world w th the most philo- 
sophical! and curious persons, to be found 
everywhere.' Among his correspondents was 
Spinoza. Oldenburg had visited Spinoza at 
Rijnsburg (RhynRburg) in 1601, and nume- 
rous letters passed between them from that 
year to 1676. At first Oldenburg enthusias- 
tically urged Spinoza to publish his writings: 
‘ Surely, my excellent friend, I believe that 
nothing can be published more pleasant or 
acceptable to men of learning and discern- 
ment than such a treatise as yours. This is 
what a man of your wit and temper should 
regard more than what pleases theologians 
of the present age and fashion, for by them 
truth is less regarded than their own ad- 
vantage.’ But afterwards he became cautious, 
complaining that Spinoza confused God with 
nature, and that his teaching was fatalistic. 
In theBe letters Oldenburg defines his rela- 
tions to both speculative philosophy and 
exact science. 

The vastness of Oldenburg’s foreign corre- 
spondence, which, though mainly scientific, 
was in part political, excited suspicion at the 
English court, and, under warrants dated 
20 June 1667, he was imprisoned in the 
Tower (cf. Pbpys, 28 June 1667). He was 
in the Tower for more than two months, and 
Evelyn visited him theie on 8 Aug. On 
8 Sept. Oldenburg wrote to Boyle that he 
had been stifled by the prison air, and had 
recruited his health on his rolease at Crayford 
in Kent, and was now falling again to hla old 
trade. 

The publisher threatened at the time to 
discontinue printing the 1 Transactions,’ and 
Oldenburg, in a latter to Boyle, expressed a 
wish that he had ‘ other means of gaining a 
living.’ From the beginning of 1670 he 
accordingly undertook many translations. 
His ‘Prodromus to a Dissertation by Ni- 
cholas Steno concerning Solids naturally 
contained within Solids/ 8vo, appeared in 
the following year. ' A genuine Explication 
of the Book of the Revelation/ by A, B. 
Piganius, 8vo, 1071 ; 1 The History of the 
late Revolution of the Empire of the Great 
Mogol/ by F. Bernier, 8vo, 1671 ; and ■ The 
Life of the Duchess of Mazarine,’ followed 
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rapidly. He also translated into Latin some 
ofRobert Boyle’s works. 

Oldenburg's lattor days were embittered 
by a disagreement with his colleague, Ro- 
bert Hooke [q. v.], the curator to the Royal 
Society. Hooke complained that Olden- 
burg had not done justice in the ‘Philoso- 
phical Transactions ’to his invention of the 
hair-spring for pocket watches. The quarrel 
lastedfor two years, and was determined by 
a declaration of the council of the Royal 
Society, 20 Nov. 1676, that, ‘ Whereas the 

E ’ ' isher of the " Philosophical Transactions ” 
made complaint to the council of the 
Royal Society of some passages in a late 
book of Mr. Ilooke, entitled “ Lampas,” &c., 
and printed by the printov of the said society, 
reflecting on tlio integrity and faithfulness 
of the said publisher, in his management of 
the intelligence of tho said society ; this 
council hath thought fit to declare, in the 
behalf of the publisher aforesaid, that they 
knew nothing of the publication of the said 
book ; and, farther, that the eaid publisher 
hath carried himself faithfully and honestly 
in the management of the intelligence of the 
Royal Socioty, and given no just cuuso for 
suoh reflections ’ (Wahu, Lives of the Pro- 
fessors of Gresham College , pp. 178-82, fol., 
London, 1711). Oldenburg edited the ‘ Philo- 
sophical Transactions ’ Nos. 1-13G (166 1-77). 
In Maty’s ‘ Index to tho Philosophical 
Transactions ’ his name is attached to thirty- 
four papers as author or translator. He also 
edited and wrote the Latin preface to M. 
Malpighi’s ‘Dissertatio episLoliea de Bora- 
byce,’ 4lo, London, 1660. In tho archives 
of the Royal Society is a draft petition 
(undated) by Oldenburg for a patent for 
Huyghens's ‘New Invention of Watchos 
serving as well for y* pocket as otherwise, 
usofull to find j* Longitudes both at Sea and 
Land,’ the right in which had been assigned 
to Oldenburg by the inventor. 

Oldenburg died uiddonly in September 
1077, at Charlton in Kent, leaving a son 
Rupert, a godson of Prince Rupert, and a 
daughter Sophia. lie married Lwice. Ilia 
first wife, who brought him 4007, died in 
London iu 1060. On 11 Aug. 1668 he ob- 
tained a liconse to marry in Loudon a second 
wife, Dora Katherine, only daughter of John 
Durie (1696-1680) [q.v.] She brought him 
' an estate in the marshes of Kent,’ worth 007 
a ycaT. In the marriage license Oldenburg’s 
age is described as ‘ about forty,’ clearly an 
understatement, and he is said to reside in the 
parish of St . Martin’s-in-the-Fields (Ounsrim, 
MarnageLiemce.^-p, 993). The Royal Socioty 
possesses a half-length life-size portrait of 
Oldenburg, paintod by John Van Cleef. He 


is represented in black coat, broad white 
bands, and plain sleeves sewed to the narrow 
armholes. The head is massive, and wears! 
long flowing peruke; tho face clean-shavad 
except a short moustache, the mouth firm hat 
the expression somewhat anxious. The right 
hand holds an open chronometer case. “ 

[The only connected account of Oldenburg's life 
of any length is that by Dr. Althans, published 
in tho Beiluge znr Aligemeinen ZeitunefMumcH 
1888 No 229-88, 1889 Nos. 212-14. sTalil 
Weld’s History of the Royal Society, 2vok 8m 
London, 1848; Masson's Lifo of John Milton 
vole. v. vi. 8vo, London, 1877-80; Pollock’s 
Spinoza : his Lifo and Philosophy, 8vo, London 
1880 ; Hornet's Letters, 1686, p. 244. In the 
archives of the Royal Society are 405 original 
letters mid drafts by Henry Oldenburg, besides 
a guard- book containing ninoty-four additional 
letters to Boyle, and a commonplace-book of 
207 ff. written betwoon 1664 and 1661. The 
Ellis, Birch, Blaane, Unrleian, Ward, and Egcrton 
MSS. in the British Mnsenm, all oontnin letters 
by Oldenburg and other documents bearing upon 
his life. His correspondence with Spinoza* is 
givon iu Van Viol on and Land’s Benodicti do 
Spinoza Opera, vol. ii. 1883, anil in Gmaborg’s 
Opera Philoaophic .1 ol Spinoza, vol. ii. 8vo, 1876. 
Milton’s lei tors to Oldonburg are to be fotmd in 
the various odifcions of the Epistoln? Familiars*. 
Other lcttors in Ri gaud's Correspondence of 
Scientific Men, printed from tlic Macclesfield 
papers j Edloston’s Correspondence of Sir leans 
Nofrton ; Comnicrcium Epistolicum D. Johannis 
Collins et oliorum de Analysi Promote; Corre- 
spondence of JJnrtlib, ITuak, Oldonbnrg, and 
othoi'S of tho fonndors of the Roy.il Society with 
Governor Winlhrop of Connecticut, 1061-72, 
8vo, Bo .ton, 187B (reprint from Proe. Massa- 
chusetts Hist. Soo )] H. R. 

OLDFIELD, ANNE (1G83-1780), 
actress, the granddaughter of a vintner, and 
daughter of a soldier m the guards, said tG 
have been a ouptain who had run through s 
fortune, was horn in Pall Mall in 1688. Her 
father was, perhaps, the James Oldfield of 
St, Martin’s-m-tho-Fieldswho married Eliza- 
beth Blanchard of the same parish on 4 Dec. 
1682 (Cimsteb, Marriage Licences), She 
was put with a sompBtress in King Street, 
Westminster, whore she spent her time in 
reading plays. Afterwards she resided with 
her molhor at the Mitre Tavern, St. James’s 
Market, thou kept by her aunt, Mm. Voss, 
afterwards Wood. Farquhar the dramatist 
overheard her reciting passages from the 
‘ Scornful Lady ’ of Beaumont and Meteher, 
and oxpresfsed a favourable opinion of list 
capacil les. This was conveyed by her mother 
to Vanbrugh, a frequentor of the house, 
who was struck by her abilities, He in- 
troduced her, accordingly, to John Rich 
[q. v.], the manager of Drury Lane, by whom 
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she was engaged in 1692 at a weekly salary of 
fifteen shillings, soon increased to twenty. 
Concerning her hesitation to come on the 
stage, she said to Chatwood : 1 1 long’d to he at 
it and only wanted a little decent entreaties ’ 
(s'ic). To the same writer she said, concerning 
her early performances in tragedy : * I hate to 
have a page dragging my tail about. Why 
do they not give [Mrs,] Porter these parts P 
She can put on a better tragedy face than I 
can.’ Mrs. Cross had in 1699 temporarily 
deserted the stage, and Anne Oldfield made 
in that year, according to her biographer 
E^erton, her first appearance in that actress’s 
pMt of Candiope in Dry den's 'Secret Love, 
or the Maiden Queen. 1 No record of Mrs. 
Cross in that character is preserved, although 
she played five years later Florimel in the 
same piece. 

The first character in which Mrs. Oldfield 
is traced is Alinda, an original part, in a prose 
adaptation by Vanbrugh of the ‘ Pilgrim ’ of 
Beaumont nnd Fletcher, produced in 1700 at 
Drury Lane. In 1700 she wns also the original 
Aurelia in the ‘ Perjured Husband, or the 
Adventures of Venice,’ of Mrs. Carroll 
(i.e. Susannah Centlivre [q v.]), and Sylvia 
in Oldmixon’s opera ‘ The Grove, or Love’s 
Paradise.’ In 1701 she was the original 
Miranda in the ‘Humours of the Age,’ attri- 
buted to Balter ; Anne of Britt anic in Mrs. 
Trotter's ‘ Unhappy Penitenl the prologue 
to which she spolto j and Queen Helen in 
Settle’s ‘Virgin Prophetess, or the Fate 
of Troy; in 1702, Oiraene in Iliggons’s 
‘ Generous Co lquoror, or Timely Discovery ; ’ 
Camilla in Burnaby’s ‘Modish Husband;’ 
Lady Sharlot in Steele’s ‘ Funeral, or Grief 
11a mode; ’ and Jocinta in Vanbrugh’s ‘False 
Friend, 1 the prologue to which she recited ; 
and in 1703 Lucia in D'Urfoy’s ' Old Mode 
and the New, or Couni ry Miss with her Fur- 
beloe ; ’ Lucia in Eetcourt's ‘ Fair Example, 
or the Modish Citizens ; ’ and BelLiza in Mrs. 
Carroll’s ‘ Love’s Contrivance, or Le Mfideoin 
malgr6 lui. f She also played Hellena in ' The 
Eover.’ 

During this time her personal graces won 
recognition rather than her abilities. Wholly 
inexpert at the outset, she was long in 
acquiring a method. Colley Cibber, who 
watched her opening career, had grave doubts 
as to her future ; and Oritiek, in Gildon’s 
‘Comparison between the Two Stages,’ 1702, 
speaks of her and Mrs. Rogers as ‘ rubbish 
that ought to he swept off tile stage with the 
dust and the filth’ (p. 200). Cibber first 
recognised her merits when, at Bath in 1708, 
she replaced Mrs. Verbruggen [q. vj as 
Leonora in ‘Sir Courtly Nice’ (see Gent 
Mag, 1761, p. 264). From this time she 


began to improve, and two years later she 
stood high in public favour. In Steele’.- 
‘Lying Lover, or the Ladies’ Friendship." 
she was, on 2 Dec, 1708, the original Vic- 
toria ; and on 6 March 1704 the original 
Queen Mary in Banks’s ‘Albion Queens.’ 
Owing to the illness of Mrs. Verbruggen and 
the Recession of Mrs. Bracegirdle, the part 
of Lady Betty Modish in Cibber’s ‘ Careles® 
Husband, ’ on 7 Dee. 1704, was, with some 
reluctance, confided to her, InaRpirit more 
magnanimous than he often exhibited, Cib- 
ber subsequently owned that a large share 
in the favourable reception of this piece was 
due to her, praising the excellence of her 
acting and her manner of conversing, end 
saying that many sentiments in the character 
might almost he regarded as originally her 
own. In Steele’s 1 Tender Husband, or the 
Accomplished Fools,’ on 23 April 1706, she 
wn.B the original Biddy Tipkin. After the 
union of Drury Lane and Dorset Garden 
theatres, she was, on 30 Oct. 1706, the first 
Arabella in Baiter’s ‘ Hampstead Heath.’ 
During the season she played the following 1 
parts, all original : Lady Roveller in the 

I Basset Table ’ of Mrs. Carroll, Isadora in 
Cibber’s ‘ Perolla and Isadora,’ Viletla in 
the ‘Fashionable Lover, or Wit in Neces- 
sity,’ nnd Sylvia in Farqulmr’s ‘Recruiting 
Cflicer.’ Joininu the seceders from Drury 
Lone to the Haymarket, Bhe made her first 
appearance at the latter house as Elvira in 
the ‘ Spanish Friar,’ playing also Lady Lure- 
well; Celia in ‘Volpone, Monimia in the 
‘ Orphan,’ and many other characters ; and 
being the original Ibahella in Mrs. Centlivra’s 
‘Platonick Lady,’ Florimel in Gibber's ‘Mar- 
riage il la mode, or the Comioal Lovers,’ Mrs. 
Sullen in Farquhar's ‘Boaux’ Stratagem,’ 
and Ismena in Smith’s ‘ Phaedra and Hip- 
polytns,’ At the same house in 1707-8 she 
created Lady Dainty in Cibber’s ‘ Double 
Gallant, or Sick Lady’s Cure;’ Ethelinda in 
Rowe’s ‘Royal Convert ; ’ and Mrs. Conquest 
in Cibber's ‘ Lady's Last Stake,’ and sbe also 
playodNarcissara Cibber’s ‘Love’sLasl Shift.’ 

Returning in 1708 lo Drury Lane, her 
principal parts— none of them original — . 
were: Angelica in ‘Love for Love,’ Elvira in 
‘Love makes a Man,' Semnndra in ‘Mithri- 
datos,’ Second Oonstantio in the 1 Chances,’ 
liuphronia in LEsop/ Lady Harriet in the 
‘ Funeral,’ and Terosia in Shodwell’s ‘ Squire 
of Alsatia.’ On 14 Dec. she was the original 
Lady Rodomont in Baker’s ‘Fine Lady’s 
Airs, or an Equipage of Lovers;’ and on 

II Jan. 1709 Luoinda in ‘Rival Fools,’ 
Gibber's alteration of Fletoher’s ‘Wit at 
several Weapons.’ Once more at the Bay- 
market, in partnership with Swiney, Wilks, 
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Dogget, and Cibber, Mrs. Oldfield played 
many light comedy parts — Mrs. Brittle, 
Berinthia in the ‘ Relapse,’ and Lcetitia in 
the ‘Old Bachelor’ — and was the original 
Belinda in Mrs, Centimes * The Man’s Be- 
witched, or the Devil to Pay.’ 

Returning to Drury Lano, which thence- 
forward she never quittedfor any other house, 
she was, on 7 April 1711, the first Fidelia in 
‘ Injured Love.’ Between this period and her 
retirement and death she took many original 
parts, the principal of which are ; Arabella, 
in the ‘ Wile’s Relief, or the Husband's Cure,’ 
on 12 Nov. 1711, Johnson’s alteration of 
Shirley’s ‘ Gamester ; ’ Camilla in Mrs. Cent- 
livre’s ‘Perplexed Lovers,’ 19 Jan. 1712; 
Andromache in the ‘Distressed Mother,' 
17 March 1712, adapted by Ambrose Philips 
[q.v.] from Racine ; Victoria in Charles 
Hnadwell’s ‘ Humours of the Army,’ 29 .Tan. 
1718 ; Emilia in'Cinna’a Conspiracy,’ 19Feb. 
1713 ; Marcia in Addison’s ‘ Onto,’ 14 April 
1718; Eripbilo in Charles Johnson’s ‘Vic- 
tim,’ 6 Jan. 1714; Jane Shore in Rowe's 
‘Jane Shore,’ 2 Feb. 1714; Violanto in Mrs. 
Centime’s ‘ Wonder a Woman keeps a 
Secret,’ 27 April 1714 ; the heroine of Rowe's 
'Lady Jane Grey,’ 20 April 1716; Leonora 
in Mrs. Centime’s 1 Cruel Gift,’ 17 Dec. 
1716; Mrs. Toivnloy in ‘Three Honrs after 
Marriage’ of Clay, and, presumably, Pope 
and Arbutlinot, 16 Jan. 1717; Maria in 
Cibber’s ‘ Nonjuror, ’ 6 Dec. 1717 ; Mandane 
in Young’s ‘ Busins,’ 7 March 1719 ; Cclorm 
in Southern’s ‘ Spartan Dame,’ 1 1 Dec. 1719 ; 
Sophronia in Cibber’s ‘Refusal, or the Lady’s 
Philosophy,’ 14 Jan. 1721 ; Mrs. Watchit in 
Mrs. Centime's ‘ Artifice,’ 2 Oct. 1722 ; 
Queen Margaret in Philips's ‘Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester,’ 16 Feb. 1723 ; Princess 
Catharine in Ilill’s ‘ Henry V,’ altered from 
Shakespeare, 6 Dec. 1728 ; the Captive in 
Gay’s ‘ Captives,’ 16 Jan. 1724; Cleopatra in 
Oillbev’s ‘Ccesar in Egypt,’ 9 Der. 1724; 
Lady Townly in the 1 Provoked Husband,’ 
10 Jan. 1727 ; Lady Matchless in Fielding’s 
‘Love in Several Masques,’ 16 Feb. 1727; 
Clarinda in the ‘ Humours of Oxford,' attri- 
buted to Miller, 9 Jan. 1780 ; and Sopho- 
nisba in Thomson’s * Sophonisha,’ She kept 
her powers to the end, acting this last part 
superbly ; in her delivery of the line addressed 
to Wilks as Massinissu — 

Not one base word of Carthage —on thy soul ! 

she startled him, and carried away the 
audience. For her benefit, on 19 March 1780, 
sho chose the ‘Fair Penitent ,’ presumably 
playing Oalistn, * a gentleman ’ appearing os 
Lothario. On 28 April 1780 she made, as 
Lady Brute in the 1 Provoked "Wife,’ her last 


appearance on the stage. In her last years 
she suitored much pain, and tears are Baidta 
have often trickled from her eyeB while she 
•was acting. She died on 28 Oct. 1780, in her 
own house, at 69 (afterwards 00) Grosvenor 
Street. She had previously resided in New 
Southampton Street, Strand, and in the Hay- 
market. After lying in state in the Jeru- 
salem Chamber, her body was buried beneath 
the monument of Congreve in Wes tmin st e r 
Abbey, at the west end of the nave. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of her maid, Marg aret 
Saunders, she was interred ‘in a very 6 fine 
Brussels laco head, a holland shift and double 
rutiles of the same lace, a pair of new kid 
gloves, and her body wrapped in a w inding - 
shoot.’ TMb elicited from Pope the well- 
known lines : — 

Odious 1 in woollon 1 ’twould a saint provoke 
Woro the last worda that poor Nareissa spoke- 
No, let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 
Wrap tny cold limbs and shade my lifeless face: 
One would not, sure, be frightful when one's 

dend, 

And — Betty — give this cheek a little rod. 

Moral Essays, i. 218. 

Her natural son, Arthur Moinwaring, was 
the chief mourner at her funeral, the pall- 
bearers being the Lord De la Warr, John 
lord Hervey of Ickwortli [q.v.], GeorgeBubb 
Dodington, Charles Hedges, Walter Carey, 
and Captain Elliot. An application by Briga- 
d ior-general Ohurchill for permission to erect 
a monument to her in Westminster Abbey 
was refused by the dean. 

She left two illegitimate sons, one by 
Arthur Mainwariug [q. v.], and the other 
by General Charles Oliurclull [q. v.] Main- 
wariugleft almost his entire estate to bar and 
Arthur, his eon by hor, A report was current 
that she was marriod to Genoral Churchill. 
Princess (afterwards Queen) Caroline told 
hor that she had heard of the marriage, and 
was answered, ‘ So it is said, your royal high- 
ness ; hut we have not owned it yet.’ 

nor son by Churchill married Lady Mary 
Walpole, and Mrs. Oldfield waB thus con- 
nected with some of the principal families in 
England, including that of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. By her will, proved on 2 Nov. 1780, 
she left her fortune, which forthose days was 
considerable, between these two youths, after 
(ho payment of legacies to her mother, her 
aunt Jane Gourlaw, and her maid Margaret 
Saunders. Iler houso in GrosvenorStreetslie 
left to her son Charles Ohurchill, who died 
there on IS April 1812. 

Ample testimony is borne to Mrs. Old- 
fi old’s beauty, vivacity, and oh arm, and to 
the excellence of hor acting. As an expo- 
nent of both tragedy and comedy she con 
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have had few equals. Chetwood, not too 
intelligibly rhapsodising, says: ‘She was ot 
a superior height, lnit with a lovely propor- 
tion ; and the dignity of her soul, equal to 
her force and stature, made up of benevolent 
charity, affable and good natur’d to all that 
deserv’d it ’ ( General Hist, of the Stage, p. 202) . 
Campbell imagines her to have been, apart 
from the majesty of Mrs. Siddons, ‘ the most 
beautiful woman that ever trod the British 
stage.’ Cibber, whose prejudices against her 
yielded to her fascination and talent, praisua 
her ' silvery voice,’ and says that her improve- 
ment ‘ proceeded from her own understand- 
ing,’ with no assistance from any ‘ more ex- 
periencedactor.’ More than one of his plays he 
wrote with a special view to her, The extent 
of her powers could only, he holds, be gauged 
by the variety of characters she played. Her 
figure improved up to her thirty-sixth year, 
and ‘her excellence in acting was never at a 
stand.’ To the last year of her life ‘ slio never 
undertook any part she lilted without being 
importunately desirous of having all the 
helps in it that another could possibly give 
her ... . Yet it was a hard matter to give her 
any lint that she was not able to take or im- 
prove ’ ( Apology , ed. Lowe, i. 810). Steele in 
the ‘ Tatler ’ and the 1 Spectator ’ hears warm 
tribute to her distinction and her power. 
Her countenance, according to Davies, was 
pleasing and expressive, enli veiled with large 
speaking eyes, which in some particular 
comic situations she kept half shut, espe- 
cially when she intended to give effeot to 
some brilliant or gay thought. In spright- 
lineas of air and elegance of manner, says 
the same authority, she excelled all actresses. 
Swift ( Journal to Stella, 1712-18) mentions 
her opprobriously as ‘the drah that acts 
Cato’s daughter.’ Walpole, on the other 
hand, says, concerning her performance of 
Lady Betty Modish, that had her birth placed 
her m a higher rank of life she would have 
appeared what she acted— an agreeable gay 
woman of quality, a little too conscious of 
her natural attraction. Sho was much caressed 
by people of fashion, and generally went to 
the theatre in a chair, attended by two foot- 
men, and in the dress she had worn at some 
aristocratic dinner. Thomson spoke with 
extreme warmth concerning her performance 
of Sophonisba as all that in the fondness of 
an author he could either wish or imagine ; 
and Fielding, in the preface to ‘Love in 
Several Masques,’ referred to her 1 ravishing 
erfections.’ A French author, unnamed, 
eclared her, according to Chetwood, 1 an 
incomparable sweet girl/ who reconciled him 
to the English stage. Richard Savage, whom ] 
she is said to have saved from a death penalty | 
Tot xiv. 


he had incurred, and to whom she allowed 
a pension of 60 1 . annually (a statement made 
by Dr, Johnson and disputed, without anyau- 
thority advanced, by Galt), addressed to her 
a eulogistic epistle, and, according to Chet- 
wood, an epitaph in Latin and English, which 
J ohnson, for no adequate reason, refused to 
nccept as his. Her best parts in tragedy were 
Cleopatra and Oalista. In comedy her Lady 
Townly has not been equalled. For her 
performance of this the managers presented 
her with SOI. She was free from the arro- 
ance and petulance frequently attending 
er profession, was always reasonable, and 
benefited thereby, as successive managements 
denied her nothing. The only difficulty in 
her career occurrod when sho supplanted in 
several parts Mrs. Rogers, who consequently 
left the theatre in pique. The public, espous- 
ing the cause of Mrs. Rogers, hissed Mrs. 
Oldfield in certain parts. A competition be- 
tween the two actrosses was arranged by the 
management, and Mrs. Oldfield chose the 
part of Lady Lurewell in the ‘ Trip to the 
Jubilee.’ Iler rival, however, well advised, 
withdrew from the contest. 

In spite of the frequent sneers of Pope, 
who, apart from other allusions, wrote in 
his unpublished 1 Sober Advice from Horace/ 

Engaging Oldfield I who with graoa and eose 

Could join the arts to ruin and to please, 

Anne Oldfield inspired warm friendships 
and affection, and was greatly respected. 
In regard to both character and talents, she 
was above most women in her profession. 

A portrait of Mrs. Oldfield by Richardson, 
now in the National Portrait Gallery, Lon- 
don, was engraved by Meyer, E. Fisher, and 
G. Simon. A second, a folding plate, is pre- 
fixed to her life by Egerlon, 1781; and 
another, engraved by G. King, is given in 
the title-page of her ‘Memoirs/ 1741. An 
autograph receipt for 2,41 61. is preserved in 
a copy of Egertoris ‘ Life,’ in the possession 
of the writer of this notice. 

[Four editions at least of the Authentic^ Me- 
moirs of the Life of that Celebrated Actress 
Mrs. Oldfield were published in the year of her 
death, 1780. In 1731 appeared Faithful Me- 
moirs of the Life, Amours, and Performances of 
.... Mrs. Anno Oldfield, by 'William Egerton. 
An abridgment of ibis was added in 1741 to 
Curb's History of the English Stage, attributed 
by him to Betterton, but said to he by Oldys. 
The LoveiB 1 Miscellany, a Collection of Amorous 
Tales and Poems, with Memoirs of the Life and 
Amours of Mrs. Ann Oldfield, 1731, 8vo, can- 
not be traced; Theatrical Correspondence in 
draft; au Epistle from Mrs, Oldfield in the 
Shades to Mrs. Br — cog — die upon Earth ap- 
peared in 1743; a life appears in Chet woods 
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History of tho Stago ; lives are also given in 
Rose, tho two Biographies General an, tho Geor- 
gian Era, Galt’s Lives of the Players, and many 
other compilations. See also Goncst’s Account 
of tho English Stage; Horace Walpole's Letters, 
cd. Cunningham, passim ; Wheatley and Cun- 
ningham's London Past and Present ; Clark Rus- 
soll’s Representative Actors ; Stanley’s Historic 
Memorials of Westminster Abbey; Cibber's Apo- 
logy, ed. Lowe; Davies's Dramatic Miscellanies 
and Life of Garrick; Doran's Annals of tho 
Stage, ed. Lowe, &c. ; Motes and Queries, 2nd 
ser. ix. 420, xi. 123, 144, 3rd ser. vi. 143, 216, 
318.] J. K. 

OLDFIELD, HENRY GEORGE [d. 
1791 P), antiquary, collaborated with Richard 
Randall Dyson in the compilation of ‘ His- 
tory and Antiquities of the Parish of Totten- 
ham High Gross/ London, 1790 (‘2nd. ed. 
1792, 12mo); and was the author of ‘Anec- 
dotes of Archery, Ancient and Modorn/ 
London, 1791, 8vo. To him also is ascribed 
a brief description of the church of St. Giles, 
Camberwell, printed without other title than 
‘ Oamborwell Church, 1 and without place or 
date of publication. In 1790 he was resi- 
dent at Great Sootland Yard, Whitehall. As 
his name is omitted from the title-page of the 
second edition of the ‘History and Antiquities 
of Tottenham High Cross/ it is probable that 
he was dead in 1792. 

[Biogr. Diet of Living Authors, 1818; Brit. 
Museum Cut.] J, M. R. 

OLDFIELD or OTEFIELD, JOHN 
(1627 P-1G82), ejected minister, was born 
near Chesterfield, Derbyshire, about 1627. 
He was educated at the grammar school 
of Bromfield, Cumberland. Though of no 
university, he was a good scholar and mathe- 
matician. He held the rectory of Caraing- 
ton, Derbyshire, having been appointed in 
or before 1649. Ilia parishioners, according 
to Calamy, were ‘ very ticklish mid capri- 
cious, very hard to he pleased in ministers/ 
hut lie suited them ; and, though tlio living 
was worth hut 701., he refused a hotter 
offer of the perpotual curacy of Tumworth, 
Warwickshire. He was present, as a mem- 
ber, at the first known meeting (16 Dec. 
1651) of the Wirkswortli classis, of which 
he was a most regular attendant (fifteen 
times moderator) till its last recorded moot- 
ing (17 Nov, 1668). His sorrnon before the 
elassis on 17 July 1G66 was ‘ well approved ’ 
os 1 orthodox and seasonable.’ On 15 Jan. 
1650, by appointment of the olassis, lie deli- 
vered the fifth of a series of doctrinal uruu- 
ments directed against the errors of Socinians, 
his thesis being ‘ that the name Johovali is 
incommunicable.’ In the minutes, ns in the 
Carsiugtou parish register, his name is al- 


ways written Otefield or Oatefield (WwT 
By the Uniformity Act (1062) ha J: 
qjectod from Oorsington. After this k 
moved from place to place, sometimes at 
tending tho established church, and often 
preaching in conventicles. Latterly k 
settled at Alfrelon, Derbyshire, Once a 
fortnight he preached at Road Nook, Dork 
shire, in a kouso belonging to John Spate- 
man, and was informed against for so doina 
It was proved that he was ten miles off on 
the specified day j tho informers were prose- 
cuted, and one of them pilloried at Berk 
For some time before his death he was dial 
abled. ne died on 6 June 1682, ‘ totat 65' 
and was buried in Alfrelon Church, where 
there is a brass plate to his memory. He 
married Ann, sister of Robert Porter Id 
1090) [q. v.], vicar of Pentrick, Derbyshire' 
Four of Ins sons entered the ministry •' 
(1) J ohn (4. 1 Nov. 166 1), who received presi 
byterian ordination in Soplomber 1681 and 
afterwards conformed; (2) Joshua (separ 
ratelv noticed) ; (3) Nathaniel, presbyterfan 
minister (1089-90) at Globe Alley, Maid 
Lane, Southwark (d. 31 Dec. 1696, aged 32). 
(4) Samuel, who received preBbyterian ordi- 
tion on 14 April 1098, and was minister at 
Woolwich, Kent, and from 1719 at Bams- 
bury, Wiltshire (living in 1729). 

lie published ‘Tho First Lost and ths 
Last First . . . substance of . , . Lectures 
iu tho Country/ &c., 1666, 12mo (addressed 
by ‘ J, O. ’ to tho ‘ parishioners of C. and W. in 
the comity of D,’) Calamy mentions that he 
published ‘ a larger piece about prayer.’ His 
Inst sermon at Oavsington is in 1 Farewell 
Sermons/ 1068, 8vo (country collection). 
His ‘ soliloquy ’ after the passing of the Uni- 
formity Act is abridged in Calamy; somo 
striking sentences from it are quoted in 
1 North and South/ 1865, vol. i. on. iv„ bv 
Mrs. Gnskell. 


[Calamy’s Account, 1713, pp. 172 sq., and 
Continuation, 1727, i. 233 ; Wilton's Dissenting 
Olmrciios of London, 1814, iv. 137 ; Cox's Notes 
on the Churches of Derbyshire, 1875 i. 8, 1877 
ii. 5G2 ; Minutos of WirkswortU Classis in 
Derbyshire Archival. and Nat. Hist. Soc.1880 pp, 
130 sq. ; Evans’s List (manuscript) iu Dr. Wil- 
li.una’s Library; Manuscript Minutes of Not- 
tingham Olassis ; ox tracts from Carsington Re- 
gister per l ho Rov. F. H. Brett,] A. G. 

OLDFIELD, JOHN (1789-1863), gene- 
ral, colonel-commandant royal engineers, 
only son of John Nicholls Oldfield, lieu- 
tenant in the royal marines, who served 
with distinction on the staff' of the army 
and with tho 63rd regiment in the American 
war, and of Eliznbeth, only daughter of 
Lieutenant Hammond of the royal navy, 
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WDS ijoru at Portsmouth on 29 May 1789. 
Ha was detrended from Sir Anthony Old- 
deld, created a baronet in 1600, and he 
claimed to be Mil baronet, but the proof 
was incomplete. A re-creation was deemed 
to be necessary, the cost of which Oldfield 
declined to incur, and the matter dropped. 
His father retired from the service about 
the date of Oldfield’s birth, and purchased a 
amall estate at Westbourne, Sussex, which 
still remains in possession of the family. 
He died in 1793. 

In 1799 Oldfield's uncle, Major Thomas 
Oldfield [q.v.l, of therpyal marines, was hilled 
at St. Jean d’Aore. The distinguished con- 
duct of this officer led to offers from Lord 
St. Vincent, Lord Nelson, and Sir Sidney 
Smith to provide for John Oldfield in the 
navy, while Earl Spencer offered a commis- 
sion in the royal marines, and the Marquis 
Cornwallis a nomination for the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy at Woolwich. The latter 
was accepted. When Oldfield was old 
enough to go to Woolwich, he was only four 
feet six inches high, and a dispensing order 
had to be obtained from the master-general 
of the ordnance to allow of his admission 
to the Royal Military Academy, the mini- 
mum standard being then four feet nine 
inches. The junior cadets at that time went 
first to Great Marlow, Buckinghamshire, 
where he joined, on 23 Aug. 1803, and was 
afterwards transferred to Woolwich. When 
George III inspected the cadets on 29 May 
1806, Oldfield was one of the seniors. The 
king was struck with his diminutive stature, 
asked his name and age, and spoke to the lad 
of his uncle’s services at St. Joan d'Acre. 

Oldfield joined the Trigonometrical Survey 
at Bodmin in Cornwall in September 1805. 
He was commissioned as second lieutenant 
in the royal engineers on 2 April 1806, and 
quartered at Portsmouth. He was promoted 
to be lieutenant on 1 July. The following 
summer he was seut to Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
and after two years’ service in North Ame- 
rica he returned to England, and in Septem- 
ber 1809 was stationed at Dorchester. He 
was promoted second captain on 1 May 1811. 

From Dorchester he went to Fort George 
in Scotland, and remained there until he 
embarked for Holland in 1814. He lauded 
at Hellevoetsluis on 28 March, and entered 
Antwerp with Sir Thomas Graham on 6 May. 
He was promoted captain on 26 Jan. 1816. 
He was at Brussels on 7 April 1816, when 
he heard of Napoleon’s escape from Elba, 
and at onee packed his family off to Eng- 
land, to Westbourne. Oldfield was sent to 
Ypres to construct new works of defence, 
and was entrusted with the inundation of 


the country round, a troublesome and thank- 
less operation. He shortly after joined the 
army of the Duke of Wellington as brigade- 
major of royal engineers, He made a sketch- 
plan of the plains of Waterloo for the use 
of the duke, and took part in the battle 
of Waterloo and the occupation of Paris. 
In April 1819, in consequence of a reduction 
in the corps of royal engineers, lie was 
placed on half-pay, and passed hia time 
chiefly at Westbourne. 

In October 1823 he was sent on a special 
commission to the West Indies. He returned 
in 1824, and was quartered for some years 
in Ireland. On 23 July 1830 he was pro- 
moted brevet-major and made aK.H. for his 
services in 1816. In September he was ap- 
pointed commanding royal engineer in New- 
foundland. On 19Nov. 1831 he was promoted 
lieutenant-colonel. In October 1836 he re- 
turned to England, and was appointed to the 
command of the royal engineers at Jorsey. 
In March 1839 he was sent to Canada as 
commanding royal engineer and colonel on 
the staff. He was there during the rebellion 
and rendered good service. On 9 Nov. 1841 
be was promoted colonel in the army, and 
appointed aide-de-camp to the queen. He 
returned from Canada in the spring of 1843, 
and was appointed commanding royal en- 
gineer in the western district. He was pro- 
moted regimental colonel on 9 Nov. 1846, 
and was appointed to command the royal en- 
ineera in Ireland in 1848. On 20 June 1864 
e was promoted major-general, and went to 
live at Westbourne. He became lieutenant- 
general on 10 May 1859. He was made a 
colonel-commandant of the corps of royal 
engineers on 26 Oct. 1869, and was pro- 
moted general on 3 April 1862. He died at 
Emsworth on 2 Aug. 1808, and was buried 
at Westbourne. 

Oldfield was thrice married: first, on 
12 Maroh 1810, at Dorchester, to Mary, 
daughter of Christopher Ardens, esq., of 
Dorohester, Dorset, by whom he had seven 
children (she died at Le Mans, France, on 
0 July 1820); secondly, on 8 July 1822, at 
Cheltenham, to Alicia, daughter of the Bev. 
T. Hume, rector of Arden, by whom he had 
eight ohildren (she died at Plymouth on, 
6 Feb. 1840) ; and, thirdly, on 12 March 1849, 
at Plymouth, to Cordelia Anne, daughter of 
the Bev. D. Yonge (she survived him). 

Oldfield’s eldest son, John Rawdon, was 
a colonel iu the Bengal engineers; Anthony, 
a captain in the royal artillery, was killed at 
Sebastopol ; Itudolphus, a captain in the royal 
navy, C.B., and aide-de-camp to the queen, 
died on 6 Feb. 1877 ; Richard became colo- 
nel-commandant R.A. (1900) and a general 
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officer. Oldfield contributed ‘Memoranda 
on tho Uso of Aspbalte ’ to the ‘ Profes- 
sional Papers of tlie Corps of tho Royal Engi- 
neers,’ new ser. vols. iii. and v. 

[War Office Records ; Royal Engineers’ Re- 
cords; Despatches; private papers,] 

R. H. V. 

OLDFIELD, JOSHUA, D.D. (1660- 
1729), presbyterian divine, second son of 
John Oldfield or Otefield [q.v.], was born at 
Carsington, Derbyshire, on 2 Dec. 1066. His 
father gave him lus early training ; he si udied 
philosophy at Lincoln College, Oxford, and 
also at Christ’s College, Cambridge, under 
Ralph Cud worth [q, v.j and Henry More 
(1614-1687) [q. v.j Refusing subscription, 
he did not graduate, lie began life as chap- 
lain to Sir John Gcll (d. 1689) of Jlopton 
Hall, Derbyshire. Noxt he was tutor to a son 
of Paul Folay [q. v.], afterwards speaker of 
the House of Commons. Foley offered him 
a living, but, after deliberation, he resolved 
to remain a nonconformist. (Calamy assigns 
the offer to Sir Philip Gell, d. 14 July 1719.) 
He then became chaplain, in Pembrokeshire, 
to Susan, daughter of John Halles, socona 
earl of Clare, and widow of Sir John Lort. 
lie crossed to Dublin, but declined an engage- 
ment there. Returning to England, he was 
fora short time assistant to John Turner (d. 
1692), an ejected presbyterinn, then minis- 
tering in Fetter Lane. lie receivod prosby- 
torian ordination, with threo othors, at Mans- 
field on 18 March 1687, his father and his 
unde Richard Porter lairing part in the cere- 
mony. Shortly afterwards he became the 
first pastor of a preshytoriim congregation at 
Tooting, Surrey, said to have been partly 
founded by Defoe. 

Before February 1601 lie had become 
minister of the presbyterian congregation at 
Oxford, where he renewed an intimacy with 
Edmund Calamy [q. v.j, begun at Toot- 
ing. He had ' a small auditory and very 
slender encouragement, but took a great deal 
of pains.’ He was shy at making friends 
wim undergraduates j Calamy used to get 
him to meet them at tho coffee-house, when 
‘ they found he had a groat deal more in him 
than they imagined.’ "With Iloniy Dod- 
well tho elder [q. v.] and John Wallis, D.D, 

t q, v.], I 10 formed friendships. At Oxford 
le took part in a public discussion on infant 
baptism, which considerably raised his repu- 
tation. 

In 1094 he removed to Coventry as co- 
pastor with William Tong[q.vJ of the pres- 
byter ion congregation at the Leather flail. 
Here he started (before May 1696) an aca- 
demy for training students for the ministry, 


in which Tong gave him son 
6 Oct. 1697 he was cited to the 

court for public touching wit 

from the bishop. The case" wart* fcZ 
Coventry to Lichfield, and in November 
Oldfield went up to London and obtained a 

slay of ecolesiastmal proceedings, transferrins 

the suit to the king’s bench, nere it was 
argued for several terms ; but Oldfield not 
the mailer laid before William IH, and the 
suit was dropped on an intimation ’from tb e 
king that ' ho was not pleas'd with euch 
prosecutions.’ 

Oldfield left Coventry in 1G9D to Bucceed 
Thomas Kentish as minister at Globe Aliev 
Maid Lane, Southwark, a charge previously 
hold by his brother Nathaniel, lie brought 
his academy with him, and maintained it 
first in Southwark, afterwards at Hoxton 
Square, where he was assisted by William 
Lorimer (1641-1722) and John Spademan 
[q. v.], and (after 1708) by Jean Cappel,who 
had hold the Hebrew chair at Saumur. Na- 
thaniel Lardner [q. v.] was for a short 
timo at, this acadomy in 1099 (perhaps also 
botwcon 1 703 and 1709). It gained the 
highest repute among dissenters. Early in 
his London career Oldiiold became intimate 
with Locke, who was then engaged on his 
(posthumous) work on tho Pauline epistles. 
He made tho acquaintance also of Sir Ease 
Newton, who thought highly of his mathe- 
matical powers. On 2 May 1708, during 
Oalaniy's visit to Scotland, the degree of D.D. 
by diploma was conferred by Edinburgh Uni- 
versity on Calamy, Daniel Williams [q.v.], 
and Oldfield. By .Williams’s will (1711), 
Oldiiold was appointed an original trustee ot 
liis numorous foundations. 

It is worth noting that Oldfield preached 
the funeral sermon (1716) for Robert Fle- 
ming the younger [jj. v.l, the pioneer of the 
non-subscriplion principle. At the Salters’ 
Hull conference [Bee Bbabbubt, Thomas] 
Oldfield waB chosen moderator (19 Feb. 
1719), retained the choir after the secession 
of the subscribers, and signod the official 
letter in which tho non-subscribers ‘ utterly 
disown the Arian doctrine,’ and maintain 
tho doctrine of the Trinity and the proper 
divinity of our Lord. Lorimer, his colleague 
in tho academy, was chosen moderator of 
the seceding subscribers, of whom Tong, Mb 
former colleague, now minister at Salters' 
Hall, was a strong supporter. It has been 
suggested that Oldfield’s sympathies wets on 
the same side, though as moderator ha was 
bound to register the decision of the majority. 
This is not borne out by his general attitude, 
nor by liis somewhat arbitrary ruling on 
3 March, which was the immediale occasion 


16 help. On 
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of the split. Hispersonal orthodoxy is placed 
beyond question by his pamphlet of 1731, 
but he underrated the consequences of the 
division. 

Oldfield had Benjamin Grosvenor, D.D. 

S n. v.], as his assistant at Globe Alley from 
700 till 1704. He then took the ■whole duty ; 
but his congregation dwindled, till in 1721 
it was revived by the appointment of Oba- 
diah Hughes, D.l). [q. vj, as co-pastor. In 
April 1728 Oldfield was made one of the 
original agents for the distribution of the 
English regium donum. Late in life he had 
an apoplectic seizure, fell, and lost an eye. 
Otherwise he had good health, and under 
all reverses was patient and cheerful. IIu 
died on 8 Nov. 1729; funeral sermons were 
preached by "William Harris [q. v.], and by 
Hughes. At Dr. Williams’s Library, Gordon 
Square, London, are a crayon portrait of 
bun, and an oil-painting, which is engraved 
in Wilson's ' Dissenting Churches.’ 

He published five separafe sermons (1699- 
1721), including a thanksgiving sermon for 
the union with Scotland (1707) and a 
funeral sermon for Fleming (1716) ; also : 
1. ‘An Essay towards the Improvement of 
Human Reason in the Pursuit of Learning 
and Conduct of Life,’ &c., 1707, fivo. 2. ‘ A 
Brief, Practical and Pacific Discourse of God ; 
and of the Father, Son, and Spirit,’ &c,, 1721, 
8vo ; 2nd edit, with appendix, same year. 

J Funeral sermons by Harris and Hughes, 1780; 
amy’a Abridgement, 1713, pp. 661 sq. (docu- 
ments connected with Oldfield's prosecution), 
and Own Life, 1830, i. 223, 201, 402, ii. 187, 
383, 410 sq., 439. 466, 625; Protestant Dis- 
senters’ Mag., 1700, p. 13 ; Wilson's Dis- 
senting Churches of London, 1808, i. 78, 1814, 
iv. 160 sq., 392 ; Dunton’s Life, 1818, ii, 678 sq. 
(the 1 narrative of the Scotch commencement ’ is 
untrustworthy) ; Bogue and Bennett's Hist, of 
Dissenters, 1833, ii. 213 sq, ; Sibroe and Caslon’s 
Independency in Warwickshire, 1856, pp. 34 sq. ; 
Cat. of Edinburgh Graduates, 1858, p. 239; 
Wiiddington's Surrey Congregational Hist. I860, 
p. 312; Jeremy’s Presbyterian Fund, 1885, pp. 
102 aq.; Manuscript Minutes of Nottingham 
Classis; extract from Oarsington Register, per 
the Bov. E, H. Brett.) A, G. 

OLDFIELD, THOMAS (1766-1799), 
major royal marines, third son of Humphrey 
Oldfield, an officer in his majesty’s marine 
forces, was born at Stone, Staffordshire, on 
21 June 1750. His mother was a daughter of 
Major-general Nicholls, of the Honourable 
East India Company’s service, His father 
died in America shortly after the affair of 
Bunker’s Hill, Oldfield accompanied his 
father to America in the autumn of 1774, or 
in the following spring. lie servedasavolun- 


teer with the marine battalion at Bunker’s 
Hill on 17 June 1775. In this actionhe was 
twice wounded, and his wrist was perma- 
nently injured. After the action Oldfield 
accepted a commission in a provincial corps 
— it is believed Tarleton’s legion. In 1776 
he took up a commission in the royal marines 
which was intended for his brother, although 
it was by an error made out in his name. 

Oldfield, who did not join the marines until 
the close of the American war, served with 
the 63rd regiment at the siege of Charleston, 
South Carolina, in 1780. He was promoted 
to a first lioutenancy in the royal marines 
on 16 April 1778, and, being distinguished 
by his intelligence and gallantry, was placed 
on the staff of the quartermaster-general's 
department. Ae deputy assistant-quarter- 
master-general he was attached to the head- 
quarters of the Marquis (then Lord) Corn- 
wallis and to Lord Rawdon (afterwards 
Marquis of Hastings). He was constantly 
engaged under their immediate eye, and they 
repeatedly bore testimony to his zeal, gal- 
lantry, and ability. Oldfield was taken 
prisoner with Lord Cornwallis at the capitu- 
lation of Yorktown. 

At the termination of the war Oldfield 
went to England, and was quartered at 
Portsmouth, when lie purchased a small placB 
hi the parish of WesLboume. He named it 
Oldfield Lawn, and it is still in possession 
of the family. In 1788 Oldfield went to the 
West Indies, returning in very bad health. 
In 1793 he was promoted captain, and again 
went to the West Indies in the Sceptre, 
64 guns, Captain Dacres. In 1794 Oldfield 
commanded the royal marines landed from 
tho squadron to co-operato with the army in 
the island of St. Domingo. Oldfield dis- 
tinguished himself on every occasion that 
offered. In storming one of the enemy's 
works at Cape Nicholas mole, he was the 
first to enter it, and with his own hand 
struck the enemy's colours, which are now 
in possession of tho family. He returned to 
England in the autumn of 1795 in precarious 
health, 

In 1796 Oldfield was employed on the re- 
cruiting service at Manchester and Warring- 
ton. The following year he embarked on 
board the Theseus, 74 guns, and sailed to join 
the squadron under the orders of the Earl 
of St, Vincent off Cadiz. Upon the Theseus 
reaching her destination she became the flag- 
ship ofNelson, then a rear-admiral. Oldfield 
was engaged in two bombardments of Cadiz 
in J une 1797, in one of which he waswounded 
while in the boat with the admiral. 

Immediately after the second bombard- 
ment he sailed in the Theseus, accompanied 
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by a small squadron, for Tenoriflb. In the 
gallant but unsuccessful attempt upon this 
island Oldfield commanded the force of royal 
marines which effected a lauding from the 
squadron, His boat was swamped, but ho 
swam to shore, and on landing received a 
contusion in the right knee, lie materially 
contributed to the saving of the British 
detachment, whoso tcmerityin attacking with 
so inferior a force was only equalled by the 
gallantry with which they carried the attack 
into execution. Its failure mav bo attributed 
to the loss of the cutter Fox, 10 guns, which 
was sunk by the enemy’s fire, with a con- 
siderable part, of tho force destined for tlio 
enterprise. It was in this affair that Nelson 
lost his arm. In a private letter, written 
after tho battle of the Nile, Oldfield said 
that ‘it was by no moans so severe os the 
affair at Tenerittc, or the second night of the 
bombardment, of Cadiz.’ 

Until the Theseus was detachod to join 
Nelson (who had shilled his flag to tho Van- 
guard, and gone in pursuit of tho French 
squadron up the Mediterranean), Oldflold re- 
mained with the fleet undor tho orders of 
the Earl of St. Vincent. At, Ike battle of 
the Nile Oldflold was tho senior officer of 
royal marines in the fleet, and obtained the 
rank of major for hie services, Iris commission 
dating 7 Oct. 1798. Oldfield relates in a 
private loiter how, after lliu disappointment 
of not finding theFronch fleet at Alexandria, 
tho Zealous mado tho signal at midday on 
1 Aug. that it was in the hay of Aboukir, 
At balf-pasl three fbe French fleet was 
plainly seen, and an hour afterwards Nolsou 
bade the Theseus go ahead of him, Oldflold 
in the Theseus was alongsido tho Gucrrior 
at a quartor to sevou o’clock, and having 

E onredin 0 broadside which carried away 
er main and mizon masts, lie passed 011 to 
the Spartiole and anchored abreast of her, 
the admiral anchoring on the other side ton 
minutes later. After the action Oldfield was 
sent with his marines on board the Tonnaul, 
and from 1 to 14 Aug. ho only occasionally 
lay down on deck. Upwards of six hundred 
prisoners were on board, of whom 160 wero 
wounded. Nelson sont word to Oldflold that 
nothing would give him greater pleasure than 
to Berve him ; but Oldflold replied that ho 
wanted nothing, 

The Theseus remained for some time at 
Gibraltar and Lisboa to repair damages. 
Early in the spring of 1799 she sailed to 
join Sir Sidney Smith off tho coast, of Syria, 
and Oldflold took part in the defence 01 Sf . 
Jean d’Aoro. On 7 April, at daybreak, a 
eortio in three columns wus made, Oldfield 
commanding tho centre column, which was 


to penetrate to the entrance of the French 
mine. The Frouch narrative of General 
Berthier, chef d’fitat-major of the French 
army in Egypt, relates how Oldfield's column 
advanced to the entrance of the mine and 
attacked like horoes ; how Oldfield’s body was 
carried off by thoir grenadiers andbroughtto 
theFrench headquarters. He was dying when 
f nken, and breathed his last before he reached 
hendquorl ors. 1 Ilis sword,’ Bays Berthier ‘to 
which he had done so much honour, was ’also 
honoured after his death. ... He -was 
buried among us, and ho bus carried with him 
to the grave the esteem of tho French army.’ 
IHb gallant conduct was eulogised in the 
official despatch of Sir Sidney Smith, and 
Napoleon, when on passage to St. Helena 
spoke of Oldfield’s gallantry to the marine 
officers on board the Northumberland, 

Oldfield was of middle stature and dark 
complexion. Ho was of a social and gene- 
rous disposition, and had a strong sense of 
religion. A tablet in his memory has been 
erected in the garrison chapel at Portsmouth. 

[Despatches; Momoirs printed for private 
cimilntion.] R, H, V, 


OLDFIELD, THOMAS IlINTOK 
BURLEY (1766-1822), political historian 
and antiquary, born in 1765, was according 
lo tho ‘Gontlemnn’s Magazine,’ 1822, pt. ii. 
p. 606, ‘ an attorney of groat colebrity.’ His 
namo, however, is unknown to the ‘Law 
List .’ lie died at Exeter on 26 July 1822. 
Oldflold was a zoalous pioneer of parlia- 
mentary reform, and tho author of (1) ‘An 
Entire and Completo History, Political and 
Porsonul, of tho Boroughs of Groat Britain, 
togothor with tho Oinquo Ports ; to which is 
prefixed an original Sketch of constitutional 
rightB from the oarliest Period until the pre- 
sent Time,’ &c,, London, 1792. Svols, 8vo; 
2nd od. 1794, 2 vols. 8vo. (2) ‘ History of 
tlio Original Oonbf it ution of Parliaments from 
tho Time of the Britons to the present Day ; 
to which is added the presonl State of tne 
Hopresouttttion,’ London, 1797, 8vo. 

Both works were subsequently reprinted 
underthe title ‘A Complete History, Politi- 
cal and Porsonal, of the Boroughs of Groat 
Britain, togothor with tho Oinquo Ports; 
To which is uow first added the History of the 
Original Constitution of Parliaments,’ &c., 
London (no date), 8 vols. 8vo. A final edi- 
tion, rovisod and amplified, entitled ‘The 
Representative History of Groat Britain and 
Ireland; being a History of the House of 
Commons, and of the Counties, Cities, and 
Boroughs of tho Unitod Kingdom from the 
earliest Period,’ appearod in 1816, London, 
0 vols. 8vo. Oldflold also compiled ‘A Key 
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to the House of Commons, being a History 
of the last General Election in 1818 ; and a 
correct State of the virtual Representation 
of England and 'Wales,' London, 1820, 8vo, 

[Gent Mag. 1822, pt.ii. p.686; Mathias’s 'Pur- 
suits ot'Lit, p. 28, Biogr. Diet, of Li ring Authors, 
1818 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. j Edinburgh Review, June 
1816.] T. M. R. 

OLDHALL, Sir WILLIAM (1390 P- 
1460 P), soldier, son and heir of Sir Edmund 
Oldhall of Narford, Bodney, and East Dero- 
ham, Norfolk, by Alice, daughter of Geoffrey 
de Fransham of the same county, was bora 
about 1390. As an esquire in the retinue of 
Thomas Beaufort, earl of Dorset, afterwards 
duke of Exeter [q. v.l, be was present at the 
sieve of Rouen in 1418-19. He also served 
under Thomas de Montacutc, earl of Salisbury 
[q. v.], in the expedition tor the relief of Cre- 
vant, July 1423, and won his spurs at the 
hard-fought field of Verneuil on 17 Aug. 1424. 
About this date lie wus made seneschal of 
Normandy. By his prowess in tho subse- 
quent invasion of Maine and Anjou he further 
distinguished himself, and was appointed 
constable of Monlsoreau and governor of St . 
Laurent des Morliors. In the summer of 1426 
he was employed in Flanders on a mission 
to the Duke of Burgundy concerning Jacque- 
line, duchess of Gloucester, then a prisoner 
in the duke’s hands. In Octdber 1428 he was 
detached by the council of Normandy to 
strengthen the garrison of Argentan, then in 
danger of falling by treachorv into the hands 
of the Duke of Alencon. He was present 
at the great council held at Westminster, 
24 April-8 May 1434, on the conduct of the 
war in France, and also at the council of 
24 Feb. 1438 9. In 1440 he was chamber- 
lain to Richard, duke of York, and a member 
of his council, and the following year was 
madefeofi.ee to his use and that of his duchess 
Cecilia of certain royal manors. In the dis- 
astrous struggle for the retention of Nor- 
mandy he commanded the castle of La Fort6 
Bernard, which feU into the hands of the 
French on 16 Aug. 1449. 

OldhaR was with the Duke of York in 
Wales in September 1450 ; was returned to 
parliament for Hertfordshire on 15 Oct. of 
the same year, and on 9 Nov. following was 
chosen speaker of the House of Commons. 
Indicted in 1482 for complicity in the in- 
surrection of Jack Cade and tka subsequent 
rebellion of the Duke of York, he was found 
guilty, outlawed, and attainted on 22 June. 
He took sanctuary in the chapel royal of 
St, Martins-le-Grand, where he remained in 
custody of the king’s valet until after the 
battle of St. Albans on 22 May 1455, but 


obi ained bis release and tbe reversal of bis 
outlawry and attainder on 9 July. He wa- 
again attainted in November 1 459 as a fautoi 
and abettor of the recent Yorkist insurrec- 
tion j but on the accession of Edward IV the 
attainder was treated as null and void. He 
died between 1460 and 1406. Oldhall mar- 
ried Margaret, daughter of William, lord 
Willoughby of Ercsby — buried in the church 
of the Grey Friars, London — by whom he 
had issue an only daughter Mary, whose 
husband, Walter" Gorges of Wraxoll, So- 
merset (ancestor of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
q. v.), succeeded to Oldhall’s Norfolk estates, 
and died in September 1460. An alleged son, 
Sir John Oldhall, appears to he mythical. 
Besides Ms Norfolk estates Oldhall held (by 
purchase) the manovsof Enstwich and Huns- 
don, Hertfordshire, On the latter estate he 
built, at tbe cost of seven thousand marks, a 
castellated brick mansion, which remained in 
the crown, notwithstanding the avoidance of 
his second attainder, and was converted by 
Henry VIII into a royal residence. In 1568 
it was granted by Elizabeth to Sir Henry 
Gary [q. v.] It has since been transformed 
into the existing Ilunsdon House. 

[Archseologi.i, rol xxxvii. pt. ii. p 334 etseq. ; 
Blumetield ’s N orfolfc, ed. Parkin ; Ha U’s Chron. ed . 
1801, pp. 117,121, 127, 140-1,225; Will. Wore, 
p. 89; Itin. pp. 180, 370; Letters and Papers 
during the Reign of Henry VI (Rolls Her.), 
vol. ii. pt. ii. pp. 85, 385, 394, 411-12 [685], 
[822] ; Proc. Privy Council, ed. Nicolas, iii. 201, 
214, tv. 108, 210 et seq. ; Brantingham’s Issue 
Roll, ed. Devon, p. 477 ; Rot. Pari. v. 210, 349, 
vi. 435 ; Ramsay’s Lancaster and York, ii, 163, 
298 ; Fueton Letters, ed. Gairdner; Stubbs’s 
Const. Hist. iii. 158, 168, 170 ; Coll. Top. et 
Gen. v. 282, vii. 156 ; Cal. Inq, post mortem, iv. 
335, No. 33; Clnttorlrack’s Hertfordshire, iii 179; 
Cu, ‘•sans’s Hettfordshire, ‘Hundred of Brangh- 
ing,’ p. 46 ; Muuning’s Lives of tho Speakers.] 

J. M. R. 

OLDHAM, HUGH (d. 1519), bishop of 
Exeter, founder of the Manchester grammar 
school, and a great benefactor of Corpus 
Obristi College, Oxford, wbb a native of Lan- 
cashire. This fact is expressly stated in the 
original statutes of Corpus Ohristi College, 
where one fellowship and one scholarship 
were appropriated to that county in Ms, 
honour, out the exact place, as well as the 
date, of his birth is uncertain. Mr. Cooper 
^Athena Cantabr.) tMnks it was Orumpsell 
m the parish of Manchester, whereas Roger 
Dodsworth maintains that it was Oldham. 
William Oldham, abbot of St. Werburgh, 
Chester, and bishop of Man, is said to have 
been Ms brother. He was educated in the 
household of Thomas Stanley, earl of Derby, 
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of whom Margaret of Richmond was the roported, 1 shall we huilil houses and provide 
third wife, together with James Stanley, livelihoods for a company of bussingmonks 
afterwards bishop of Ely, and William Smith, whoso end and fall wo ourselves may live to 
afterwards bishop of Lincoln, founder of see P No, no I it is more meet a great deal 
Brasenoso, and a great benefactor of Lincoln, that we should liavo care to provide for the 
College, Oxford. With the latter prelate he inoreaso of learning, and for such as who by 
is said to have maintained a lifelong friend- their learning shall do good in the church 
ship. Oldham wont first to Oxford, but suh- and commonwealth.’ The result of this 
sequently removed to Queens’ College, Cam- advice was the foundation of Corpus Christi 
bridge. He was chaplain to the ‘ Lady College, as ultimately settled in 1616 and 
Margaret,’ countoss of Richmond and Derby 1617, towards which object Oldham, he- 
(with whom, perhaps, he first became ac- sides other gifts, contributed what was then 
quainted while in the household of Thomas the large sum of six thousand marks. In 
Stanley), and was the recipient of a vast return for these temporal gifts a daily 
amount of preferment, among which may mass was appointed by the rounder, to ba 
be enumerated, though the list is by no said in the chapel of the new college for 
means exhaustive, the rectory of St. Mildred, Oldham, at the altar of the Holy Trinity- 
Bread Street, the deanery of Wimhorno during his lifetime, ‘ pro bonoetfelioi statu ;’ 
Minster, the archdeaconry of Exeter, the after his death, for his soul and those of his 
rectories of Swineshead, Lincolnshire, Olios- parents and benefactors. The bishop died on 
hunt, Hertfordshire, and Overton, Ilamp- 23 June 1619 (more than nine years before 
sbiro ; the masterships of the hospitals of St. his Mend Bishop Foxe), being at that time, 
John, Lichfield, and St. Leonard, Bedford ; it is said, under excommunication on account 

the prebends of Newington in the church of of a dispute concerning jurisdiction in which 
St. Paul, of Lcight on Buzzard in the church lie was mvolvod with the abbot of Tavistock, 
of Lincoln, of South Cave in the church of He is buried in a chapel erected by himself 
York, &c. Thnt, even beforo his olevation in Exetor Cathedral, where there is a monu- 
to the episcopate, he was an ecclesiastic of rnent bearing 1 a striking, though somewhat 
much consideration, appears from the fact coarsely executed, recumbent figure, recently 
that on 24 Jan. 1608 (seo Ilor, imbued, Chro~ restored by OorpuB Christi College. Bishop 
nicies) he was selected, together with the Foxe was one of the executors of his will, 
abbot John Islip [q. v.L Sir Reginald Bray and he desired that, in case he died out of 
[q. v.] the architoct (of whom lie was aftor- his diooeso, he should he buried in the chapel 
wards executor), mid others, to lay the first of Corpus. 

stone of Jlonry VIPs chapel in Westminster Francis Godwin, in his ‘ Catalogue of the 

Abbey. Ultimately, by a bull of provision on Bishops of England,’ says of Oldham: ‘A 
27 Nov. 1604, be was promoted to the bishop- man of more devotion than learning, some- 
ric of Exeter. During the period from 1610 1 o what rough in speech, hut in. deed and action 
1613 he was ongaged, together with Bishops friondly, lie was careful in the saving and 
Eoxe, Filz- James, and Smith, in the long defending of his liberties, for which con- 
altorcation with Warham, archbishop of Can- tinual suits wore between him and the abbot 
terbury, as to the prerogatives of the arch- of Tavistock. . . . Albeit he was not very 
bishop with regard to the probate of wills and well learned, yet a great favourer and a 
the administration of the estates of inf estates, furtlisror of looming ho was.’ Godwin says 
a cause which, having been unduly spun out that he could not be buried till an absolution 
in the papal court, was finally referred to the was procured from Rome. Possibly Oldham's 
icing, who decided the points mainly in favour ill opinion of the monks mnyhave boon con- 
of the bishops. It must have boon some nocted with the ‘continual suits between 
time between 1613 and 1616 that Old- him and the abbot of Tavistock.’ 
ham, according to the common story as fold Oldham is now ohielly known as the 
by John Hooker, alias Vowell, in Ilolinshed's founder of the Manchester grammar school, 
‘ ChronicleB,’ advised hia friend Bishop Foxo The various conveyances of the property 

S seo Foxe, Riohabd] to desiBt from his which constitutes the endowment of the 
esign of building a college in Oxford for the school aro dated respectively 20 Aug. 1616, 
reoeption of young monks belonging to St. 11 Oct. 1615, and 1 April 1626; out the 
Swithin’s monastery at Winchester while statutes, which are a schedule to the inden- 
pursuing their academical studies, and to lure of feoffment, bear the last date, 
found instead a larger establishment for the In the hall of Corpus there is a very fine 
education of tho secular clergy. ‘What, my portrait of Oldham, of unknown workman- 
lord,’ he is represented as saying, with re- ship, but evidently contemporary. There is 
markabloprescience,iftho story bo accurately i agood engraving of this portrait by W.IIoIl, 
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There is also another engraving — hut whether 
it was taken from the same original or not is 
difficult to say — sketched and published by 
S. Harding. No original is named on the 
print. 

[The present winter’s Hist, of C.O.C. pub- 
lished by the Oxf. Hist. Soo ; Cooper’s Athens 
Cantobr.; Whatton’sHist. of Manchester School; 
Wood's Athens Oxon. ; Godwin’s Cat. of the 
Bishops of England ; Holinshed's Chronicles ; 
Archbishop Parker, De Antiquitate Britannic® 
Ecclesi® ; Espinasse’s Worthies of Lancashire.] 

T. P. 

OLDHAM, JOIIN (1000 P-1636), one of 
the ‘pilgrim ’ settlers in New England, was 
horn in England about 1600. He arrived 
at Plymouth, New England, by the ship 
Anne in July 1628. He and nine others were 
< particulars,’ or private adventurers, and did 
not belong to the regular body of the colonists. 
He brought a wife, and probably children, 
and servants, and was a man of some im- 
portance, as in the allotments at Plymouth 
m 1624 ten acres were assigned to mm and 
his dependents, being more than to any other 
arson. Soon after his arrival he was invited 
v the governor to take a seat at the council. 
He ‘was a man of parts,’ says Nathaniel 
Morton, 1 but high spirited, and extremely 
passionate, which marred all’ {New England's 
Memorial, 1866, p. 79). One cause of his 
unpopularity may be explained by his episco- 
palian views. With another restless person, 
John Lyford, a minister, he attempted ‘ re- 
formations in church and commonwealth.’ 
The governor called a court ; the two were 
charged with plotting against church and 
state, and expelled the colony, although 
Oldham’s wife and family were allowed to 
remain (ib. pp. 76-6). Oldham went to Nan- 
tasket, afterwards known as Hull, whither 
he was .followed by Hoger Oonant and Lyford. 
In April 1626 he returned to Plymouth with- 
out permission, and was expelled a second 
time in an ignominious manner. 

The Dorchester adventurers, who had com- 
menced a settlement at Oape Ann, chose 
Conant as governor, and asked Oldham, who 
had great skill in dealing with the natives, 
to manage their Indian trade. He preferred 
to remain independent at Nantucket. In 1026 
he took a voyage to Virginia, and was 
wrecked on Cape Cod. In the midst of 
danger he made ‘ a free and large confession 
of the wrongs he had done to the church 
and people of Plimouth’ {ib, p. 78), regained 
the confidence of the colonists, and was en- 
trusted by them to convey a rioter to Eng- 
land. While in England lie and JohnDorreil 
purchased a large tract of land near the 
mouth of the Charles river, title to which 
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was contested by the company (first general 
letter to Endicott, 17 April 1629, in Yotnere, 
Chronicles, 1846, pp. 147 -B0). He is believed 
to have returned to America in 1 629. A 
grant was registered to him and another, 
12 Feb. 1080, of a tract of country, four 
miles by eight, on the Saco river (Doyle, 
The English in America, 1887, i, 481), On 
18 May 1031 he was admitted a freeman. 

He was one of the first settlers in Water- 
town, where a larger measure of civil and 
religious liberty prevailed than in any of the 
other early plantations about the hay (Bom), 
Family Memorials of Watertown, Boston, 
1866, p. 863). Oldham doubtless took an 
active part in the resistance of the Water- 
town people to taxation without representa- 
tion, and in May 1682 he was appointed the 
representative of that town at the first meet- 
ing of the deputies of the several plantations 
which met to confer with the court about 
levying taxes for public purposes ( Wintheop, 
History of New England, 1863, i. 91-2). 
nis house at Watertown, near the weir, was 
burnt on 14 Aug. 1682 {ib. i. 104). He was 
the projector of the first plantation on the 
river or in the state of Connecticut. He tra- 
velled from Boston in 1633, with three com- 
panions, following the Indian trails, and 
lodging in their cabins {ib. i. 182). He was 
chairman of the first committee appointed by 
the court to consider the question of the en- 
largement of Boston. In September 1684 he 
was made ‘ overseer of powder and shot and 
all other ammunition for Watertown and 
Medford’ (Bond, p. 863). 

In November 1684 the Indian chief 
Oanonicus gave Oldham an island of one 
thousand acres in Narragansett Bay (Wm- 
tiibop, i. 176). Oldham and some of his 
fellow-townsmen took possession of Pyrnmg, 
on the Connecticut, and named it Water- 
town, changed to Wethersfield by the conrt 
on 21 Feb. 1680-7. In May 1636, though 
not re-elected deputy, he was one of the 
committee appointed to report on the charge 
against Endecott of having defaced the king’s 
colours. 

Oldham was murdered by Indians in July 
1336, near Block Island, Rhode Island, while 
tradingin his pinnace with the natives along 
the shore of Narragansett Bay {ib. i. 226-84 ; 
IT UMABD, General History of New England, 
1848, pp. 248-9). The murdor was one of 
the causes of the Pequot war. His affairs 
seem to have been left in an involved state 
(SAVA9B, Genealogical Dictionary of First 
Settlers, 1861, iii. 308). 

[Besides the authorities quoted in the text, see 
Farmer’s Genealogical Bogister of First Settlers, 
Lane. 1828; Francis’s Historical Sketch of Water- 
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town, Cambr. 1830 ; Tkachor’s History of New 
Plymouth, Boston, 1833; Cheever's Journal of 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth, N. Y., 1848; Young’s 
Chronicles of the First Settlers in Massachusetts, 
Boston, 1848; Ban yard’s Plymouth and the Pil- 
grims, Boston, 1831 ; Prince’s Chronological His- 
tory of New England, Boston, 1862; Oliyei’a 
Puritan Commonwealth, Boston, 1866; Martyn’s 
Pilgrim Fathers of New England, N. Y,, 1867_; 
Winsor's Memorial History of Boston, 1882, i. 
79, 268 ; Goodwin’s Puritan Conspiracy, Boston, 
1883, and Pilgrim Bepublic, 1888; Palfrey's Com- 
pendious History of New England, Boston, 1884, 
rol. i. ; Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American 
Biography, New York, 1888, iv. 570.1 

' ‘ H. E. T. 

OLDHAM, JOHN (1058-1688), poet, 
was born at Sliipton-Moyne, near Tetbury 
in Gloucestershire, 9 Aug. 1653. John Old- 
ham, his grandfather, was reetor of N uneaton. 
John Oldham, his father, after residing as a 
nonconformist minister at Shipton, and at 
Newton in Wiltshire, where he was ‘silenced ’ 
in 1662, served a small congregation at 
Wotton-under-Edge in Gloucestershire, and 
survived in honourable repute till about 1726 
(Oalaity and Palhbb, Nonconfonnist'a Me- 
morial, 1808, iii, 868), These data both help 
to account for the straitened circumstances 
under which Oldham entered life, and refute 
the incredible tradition that his scurrilous 
‘ Character of a certain Ugly Old Priest ’ 
was ‘ written upon ’ his father (seo Works, 
ed. Thompson, ui. 162 n.) 

After receiving his earlier education from 
his father, and at Tetbury grammar school, 
where he is stated to have begun his career 
as a private tutor bv assisting in Ms studies 
the son of a Bristol alderman, Oldham en- 
tered at St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, in 1070. 
Although his ability and attainments aro 
said to have found recognition here, he 
quitted the university after graduating B. A. 
in May 1674, and afterwards resided for some 
months in his father's house. In the follow- 
ing year he suffered the loss of his school 
and college friend, Charles Moment, the son 
of a lawyer at Tetbury, to whose memory 
he dedicated the most elaborate of his poems. 
Soon after this he began life in the humble 
position of usher in Archbishop Whil gift’s 
free school (since the parish sohool) at Croy- 
don, where he remained about three years. 
In one of his satires, ‘To a Friend about to 
leave the University,’ he gave vent to his 
hotrod of the position occupied by him at 
thiB 'Grammar-Bridewell’ {Works, iii. 22): 

A Dancing-Master shall bo better paid, 

The’ he instructs the Heels, and yon the Hoad. 

During Oldham’s residence at Oroydon he 
is said to have received a visit from Rochester, 


Dorset, Sir Charles Sedley, and some other 
fine gentlemen and wits, who, in the first 
instanoe, mistook for him the aged head- 
master of the school. But though Oldham 
had enough wit and enough inclination to 
the obscene to please his polite visitors, there 
is nothing to show that his meeting with 
them had any direct effect upon his career 
He left Croydon in 1678, and Beems in the 
some year, on the recommendation of a Mr- 
rister, Harman Atwood, whose death shortly 
afterwards he celebrated in a panegyrical 
ode, to have accepted the post of tutor to 
the grandsons of Sir Edward Thurland (not 
Thevelund), a retired judge, residing near 
Reigate (Peptb, Diary, ed. Bright, ii. 85-6) 
Here he remained till 1681. ' 

In 1679 had been printed, according to 
Wood without the author’s consent, the 
first of Oldham’s ‘Satires upon the Jesuits’ 
(an expression of the popular panic at the 
time or the ‘ Popish plot *) and the eo-called 
‘ Satire against virtue,’ a production likewise 
in its way open to the charge of sensation- 
alism, and reprinted accordingly in 1680 in an 
edition of Rochester’s ‘Poems.’ The whole 
of the ‘Satires upon the Jesuits,’ together 
with the ‘ Satire against Virtue’ and other 
pieces, were published, no doubt with Old- 
ham’s authority, in 1681 ; and in the same 
year appeared a volume containing a number 
of paraphrases and original pieces wMch 
seemed to him likely to catch the ear of the 
town. But Oldham was convinced of the 
folly of depending upon poetry (i.e, literary 
work) as the Btall of life. Before this year 
(1081) was out, Oldham become tutor to 
the son of Sir William Hickes, at his resi- 
dence near London. Through him he became 
acquainted with the celebrated physician 
Dr. Richard Lower [q. v.J, by whose advioe 
he is said to have betaken himself to the 
study of medicine. This he is asserted to have 
coi’riod on for a year; but he makes no spe- 
cific mention of medicine among the ‘thriving 
arts ’ for which he subsequently declined to 
abandon his muse. He is further said to 
have refused an offer of Sir William Hickes 
to accompany his son on an Italian tour. He 
was muoh befriended by the Earl of Kingston 
(William Pierrepont, who succeeded to the 
title in 1682), and is even said to have been 
invitodby him to become Ms domestic chap- 
lain. But he was unwilling either to take 
orders or to essay on experience which he 
has graphically satirised in some of Ms best 
known lines (‘Some think themselves ex- 
alted to the Sky,’ &o., in ‘A Satire to a 
Friend about to leave the University’ in 
Works, iii, 28-4). In his last days he became 
personally known to Dryden and other wits 
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of the town. It was at Lord Kingston’s seat, 
Holme-Pierrepoint, near Nottingham, that 
Oldham died of the small-pox, 9 Deo. 1683. 
One of the monuments in the fine church 
of the village commemorates the admiration 
cherished for him bv ‘his patron' (see the 
epitaph in ‘Wood). The graceful tribute paid 
to his memory by Waller (which mentions 
Burnet among his admirers), and still more 
the noble lines of Dryden,show that his loss 
was felt in the contemporary world of letters . 
The imputation of malignity to Dryden, on 
the ground of a perfectly ju=t criticism 
frankly offered in his lines, is properly re- 

S d by Sir Walter Scott (Dryden a Works , 
, xi. 99 seq.) Tom Brown addressed a 
eulogistic poem ‘ to the memory of John Old- 
ham* ( Works, iv. 244, ed. 1744). 

According to Oldham’s biographer, Thomp- 
son, 'his person was tall and thin, which 
was much owing to a consumptive com- 
plaint, but was greatly increased by study ; 
his face was long, his nose prominent, his 
aspect unpromising, hut satire was iu his eye.' 
Bliss mentions a portrait of him, in flowing 
locks and a long loose handkerchief round his 
head, engraved by Vandergucht, which was 
prefixed to the 1704 edition of his ' Works ’ 
(Bbommy). Another portrait, painted by 
W. Dobson and engraved by Scbeneker, is 
in Harding’s ‘Biographical Mirrour,’ 1793. 

Oldham’s productions deserve more notice 
than they have received. Their own original 
power is notable. Pope, and perhaps other 
of our chief eighteenth-century poets, were 
under important literary obligations to their 
author. The chief of them are here grouped 
according to form and species. 

Whether or no the Pindario dedicated by 
Oldham ‘ to the memory of my dear friend, 
Mr. Charles Morwent,’ in date of composi- 
tion preceded his moat celebrated ' Satires,’ 
it must he described as the most finished pro- 
duct of his genius, and as entitled to no mean 
place in English ‘In Memoriam’ poetry. 
Cowley is evidently the master followed in 
this ode. Oldham’s other Pindaric, in re- 
membrance of ‘ Mr. Harman Atwood,’ is a 
less ambitious and less successful effort of 
the same kind. Among his other lyrical 
pieces maybe mentioned his ode 'The Praise 
of Homer,’ uninteresting except that one pas- 
sage in it conveys a suggestion of Cray ; that 
’Upon the Works of Ben Jonson,’ an early 
piece, hut neither inadequate nor hackneyed 
in its appreciation of Jonson’s cardinal quali- 
ties j and, byway of a comparison not favour- 
able to Oldham, the ode for an ‘ Anniversary 
of Music ou St. Cecilia’s Day,’ set to music by 
Dr, JohuBlowfo. v.] Some of his paraphrases 
of classical ana biblical poetry were likewise 


composed, without particular effectiveness, 
in the same metre, for which the ode ‘Upon 
the Marriage of the Prince of Orange with 
the Lady Mary ’ likewise shows him to have 
been lacking in natural impulse. The noto- 
riety of the lyric first known as ‘ A Satire 
against Virtue ' was chiefly due to the density 
of a public not accustomed to think for itself. 
Its irony, of which the vein is not peculiarly 
fine, was so imperfectly understood that he 
found himself obliged first to explain his 
‘ different taste of wit ’ in an ‘ Apology ’ (in 
heroic couplets), and then to indite a ‘ Coun- 
terpart ’ ode to the ‘ Satire against Virtue,’ 
commonplace in itself but for the daring 
iit a£ Xtyopcmu in its contemptuous refer- 
ence to ‘ alltheUnder-sheiiff-amies of Life.’ 
Less mistakable is the lyric irony of the 
‘Dithyrambic’ (written in August 1677) in 

g raise of drink, purporting to be ‘ A Drunkard’s 
peech in a Masque.’ 

From Oldham’s avowal in the ‘ Apology ’ 
for the so-called ‘ Satire against Virtue ’ that, 

Had he a Genius, and Poetic Bags 
Great os the Vicos of this guilty Age, 

he would turn to ‘ noble Satire,’ it may he 
concluded that up to this time (1079 or 
1680) his only attempt in this direction had 
been 1 Garnet’s Ghost,’ surreptitiously pub- 
lished as a broadsheet in 1679. The ‘ Satires 
upon the Jesuits,’ of which this was in 1681 
reprinted as the first, together with the pro- 
logue, stated to have been written in 1079, 

‘ upon Occasion of the Plot,’ are the best 
known among hie works. The unrestrained 
violence of these diatribes may find some 
sort of palliation in the irenzy which they 
flattered. But Pope was well within the 
mark whan he spoke of Oldham as ‘ a very 
indelicate writer ; he has strong rage, but 
it is too much like Billingsgate ' (Spume, 
Anecdotes, Singer’s edit. 18510, p. 19 ; cf. id. 
p. 130). ‘ Satoe IV/ which Pope singled 
out from the rest as one of its author’s most 
notable productions, is a clever adaptation 
of Horace’s * Satires/ 1, viii. (‘ Olim truncus 
eram/ &c.) 

In his biting ‘ Satire upon a Woman, who 
by her Falsehood and Scorn was the Death 
of my Friend/ where full play is given both 
to his feverish energy and to his prurient 
fancy, the abruptness of the opening— a 
favourite device of the author’s — should be 
noticed. But his gift of simulating wrath is 
perhaps best exemplified in his ‘Satire upon 
a Printer.’ florace, rather than Juvenal, 
was his model in the ‘Letter from the 
Country to a Friend in Town, giving aD 
Account of the Author’s Inclination to 
Poetry/ one of the pleasantest as well as 
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wittiest of Ms pieces, ending with a spirited 
rush. Pope’s ‘Epistle to Arbuthnot’ may- 
have owed something to this ‘ Letter.’ There 
is more bitterness, but equal vivacity, in his 
‘ Satire addressed to a Friend about to leave 
the University and come abroad in the World,’ 
which closes with a fable, excellently told. 
More ambitious, but really inadequate and 
low in tone, is tho ‘ Satire ’ in which Sponsor 
is introduced, ‘ dissuading the Author from 
the Study of Poetry.’ The passage referring 
to the calamities of authors haB been often 
quoted. 

While in 1 original ’ satire Oldham cannot 
be said to have reached the height to which 
he was desirous of climbing, he is memorable 
in onr poetic literature ns one of the pre- 
decessors of Pope in the ‘ imitative ’ or adapt- 
ing species of satirical and didactic verse. 
Boileau (certain of whoso imitations wore in 
their turn imitated by Oldham) had revived 
the popularity of tho device of paraphrasing 
Latin satirical poetry while applying to 
modern instances its references and allusions. 
Oldham’s first atleinpt in this direction 
seems to have been his ‘Horace's Art of 
Poetry, imitated in English, addressed by 
way of Letter to a Friend,’ 1681 (sea tho 
‘Preface’). But the same ‘libertine ’ way, 
ns he calls it, was moro lightly and yet more 
completely pursued by him in his imitation 
of Horace's ‘ Saliros,’ T. ix. (‘ Ihain forte viil 
saerd ’ — 1 As I was walking in tho Mall of 
late ’), and in the other lloratian paraphrases 
and similar nioces published by li'm in the 
samo year. MosL of those, which include re- 
productions of Iloraco, Juvenal, 'Virgil, Ovid, 
Catullus, Martial, as well as of iiion and 
Moschus, the Psalms, and Boileau, are in 
the heroic couplet ; hut some of the lyrics are 
translated in Pindaric, i.o. irregular, metro. 

Oldham’s verse lacks finish, 11 defect spe- 
cially noticeable in a looseness of rhyme and 
in what Dryden censured as 

The harsh Cadence of a rugged Lino, 

Of prose Oldham left bohind him nothing 
beyond the ‘ Character of a certain Ugly Old 
Priest,’ an unpleasing effort in the grotosquo, 
and a sketch entitled ‘A Sunday Thought 
in Sickness,’ which contains certain resura- 
blances, probably unintentional, to the closing 
scono of Marlowe’s 1 Doctor Faustus.’ 

An edition of ‘Poems and Translations’ 
by Oldham was published in 1083, and one 
of his ‘Domains m Verse and Prose,’ with a 
series of commendatory versus (including 
Drydcn’s),in the following year. Subsequent 
editions of his works are dated 1685, 1080, 
1698, 1703, and 1722; but. somo of these 
may bo merely made up by booksellers, 


Those of 1085 and 1686 are identical, ex^t 
as to the date. The most complete edition 
is that cited in the text by the eccentric 
'half-pay poet Edward Thompson, in 3 TO U 
12mo, 1770. It is prefaced by a brief me- 
moir, and a statement of the editor’s ‘point 
of view.’ The notes are meagre and inaccu- 
rate. An edition by Robert Bell appeared 
in 1864. 

[The Compositions in Prose and Verae of Mr 
John Oldham, to which are added Memoirs of 
his Lifo ... by Edward Thompson, 3 vols 1770 . 
Granger’s Biog, lliat. 1 776, iv. 48 ; Wood’s Athena 
Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 119; Biog. Brit.; Seward’s 
Anecdotes, ii. 187 ; Watts’s Horse Lyric®, 1743 
p. 194; Pope’s WorkB, od. Elnin and Courthone’ 
passim ; Wood’B Life and Times (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), 
iii. 82-3 ; Dunton’s Life and Errors; Chalmers’s 
Biog. Diet.] A. W. W. 

OLDHAM, JOHN (1 779-1840), engineer, 
born in 1779 in Dublin, was apprenticed 
to an engraver there, but subsequently he- 
camo a miniature-paint or. Having a strong 
incl ination formochanics, ho invented a num- 
bering machine, which in 1809 he unsuccess- 
fully offered to tho bank of Newry for num- 
bering thoir bank-notoB. In 1812 the ma- 
chine was adopted by (lie Bank of Ireland, 
and he received the appointment of engine® 
and chiof engraver. In 1837 he entered the 
service of the Bank of England, where he 
introduced many improvements in the 
machinery for printing nnd numbering bank- 
notoe. This machinery continued in use 
until 1852-3, when tho system of surface- 
printing was adopted. lie paid much atten- 
tion to marine propulsion, and in 1817 he 
obtained a patent (No. 4169) for propelling 
shipsby menus of paddles worked by a steam- 
cugitic, an endeavour being made to imitate 
tho motion of a paddlo when used in the 
ordinary way. In 1 820 he patented a fur- 
ther improvement (No. 4249), the paddles 
being placed on a shaft across the ship, and 
caused to revolve, being feathered by an 
adaptation of tho gearing used in the former 
patent. Though a very imperfect contriv- 
ance, it bus au interest from the fact that it 
was used in the Aaron Manhy, the first sea- 
going iron ship ever constructed [see Mask, 
Aakonj. A further development of the idea 
resulted in the construction of a feathering 
paddle-wheel, which was patontod in 1827 
(No. 5456). Ills system of warming build- 
ings, introduced into the Bank of Ireland, and 
subsequently into the Bank of England, is 
described in the ' Civil Engineer and Arcai- 
tcct’s J ournal,’ 1839, p. 96. He died at his 
house in Montagu Street, Russell Square, on 
14 Feb. 1840, leaving, it is said, a family of 
seventeen children. 
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Ilia eldest son, Thomas Oldham (1801- 
1851), succeeded to his father’s place at the 
bank. He was elected an associate of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers on 2 March 
1811, and in 1842 he read a paper ‘On the 
Introduction of Letterpress Printing; for 
numbering and dating tho Notes of the 
Bank of England ’ (Proceedings, 1812, p. 
166), and in the following year he con- 
tributed ‘A Description of the Automatic 
Balance at the Bank of England invented 
by W. Cotton’ (ib. 1843, p. 121), For the 
latter he received a Telford medal. He died 
at Brussels on 7 Nov. 1851. 

[Mechanics' Magazine, xxxii. 400; Proceed- 
ings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 1841, 
p. 14 ; Francis’s History of the Bank of Eng- 
land, ii. 232.] E. B. P. 

OLDHAM, NATHANIEL (J. 1740), 
virtuoso, was the son of a dissenting minister. 
Early in life he went to India ‘ in a military 
capacity ’ (Cattlttdld), hut returned to Eng- 
land on inheriting from a near relation a for- 
tune said to be of 100,0001. In 1728 he was 
living at Ealing, Middlesex, where he occu- 

S ied Ealing House, formerly the residence of 
ir James Montagu (1666-1723) [q. v.], baron 
of the exchequer (Lvsotfs, Environs of Lon- 
don, ii. 228; WALrOBU, Greater London, i. 
21). He had another house at Witton, near 
Hounslow, and a London house in South- 
ampton How, Bloomsbury. He was intimate 
with Sir Hans Sloane, Dr. Mead, and other 
coUectors, and began to collect natural and 
artificial curiosities, though with little taste 
or judgment. A ‘ choice collection of but- 
terflies ’ was one of his principal acquisitions, 
lie was a constant visitor at * Don Saltero’s ’ 
coffee-house at Chelsea, where he used to 
meet Sloane and others, and compare shells, 
plants, and insects. lie patronised the artg, 
collected paintings, and had also a taste for 
the turf. He was at length compelled by 
his extravagant expenditure (chiefly on his 
collections) to take refuge from his creditors 
within the sanctuary of the court of St. 
James’s. Here he used to frequent the re- 
freshment-room, kept by one Drurv, on Duck 
Island, in St. James’s Park. He had at last 
decided to sell his collections, with a label 
over the door, * Oldham’s last shift,’ when he 
was arrested by a creditor and sent to the 
king's bench, where he is supposed to have 
died. His career in several respects resembles 
that of Henry Constantine Jennings [q. v.] 
Oldham’s portrait was painted more than 
once by his friend Highmore. A full-length 
of Oldham (date 1740), engraved hy J. Faber 
after Highmore, represents him in a green 
velvet hunting coat with a gun (Catjuield, 


op. o it , ; Beomlet, Cat. of Engraved, Por- 
traits, p. 286), Oldham was godfather to 
Nathaniel Smith the printseller, whose son, 
J. T. Smith of the British Museum, con- 
tributed an account of Oldham to J. Caul- 
field’s ‘ Portraits, Memoirs, &e., of Remark- 
able Persons.’ 

[Caulfield’s Portraits, Memoirs, &c. 1813, ii. 
133-7; Granger's Biog. Hist. (Noble), iii. 349.] 

W. W. 

OLDHAM, THOMAS (1816-1878), 
geologist, bom at Dublin on 4 May 1816, was 
eldest son of Thomas Oldham and his wife, 
Margaret Bagot. He was educated at a pri- 
vate school, and began residence at Trinity 
College, Dublin, before completing his six- 
teenth year, In tho spring of 1836 he pro- 
ceeded B.A., and then went to Edinburgh, 
where he studied engineering, and attended 
the geological lectures of Profeasor Jamieson, 
the two becoming intimate friends. After 
a stay of about two years in Scotland, he 
returned to Dublin. 

The work of ( lldham’s life may be divided 
into two periods — the one spent in Ireland, 
the other in India. Appointed in 1839 on 
tho geological department of the ordnance 
survey of the former country, he was engaged 
especially in surveying the counties of Ferry 
and Tyrone, the report of this work being 
published in 1843. At Trinity College he 
was appointed assistant professorof engineer- 
ing in 1844, and professor of geology in 

1845. He held official positions at the Dublin 
Geological Society, becoming its president in 

1846. In that year, too, he took the degree of 
M.A., and was also appointed local director 
for Ireland of the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom. 

In addition to official work, Oldham com- 
municated twelve papers on the geology of 
Ireland to tho Dublin Geological Society, or 
to the British Association, and in 1849 had 
the good fortune to discover, in the Cam- 
brian, or slightly older, rocks of Bray Head, 
co. Wicklow, tho singular fossils or organic 
marks which have been named after him, 
Oldhamiu. 

In November 1850 Oldham was appointed 
by the directors of the East India Company 
superintendent of the Geological Survey of 
India, and reached that country early in the 
following year. Though, his staff of assistants 
was small— about twelve in number— yet, 
largely owing to his industry and powers of 
organisation, rapid progress was made with 
the work, and in about ten years an area in 
Bengal and Central India twice as large as 
GreatBritainliad been surveyed and recorded. 
During this work coalfields lmd received 
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especial attention, and, as the result, an elabo- 
rate report ‘ On the Coal Resources of India ’ 
•was presented to the secretary of statofor that 
country. Sixteen memoirs on separate sub- 
jects were also published. 

Oldham's official labours left him little 
time for independent authorship, but he com- 
municated one paper (on upper cretaceous 
rocks in Eastern Bengal) to the ‘ Quarterly 
Journal of the Geological Society of London,’ 
and was joint author of another; he also 
wrote, in conjunction with Professor John 
Morris [q. v.l, a memoir on the fossil flora of 
theRajmahal series. Altogether his separate 
papers number about thirty-four. But the 
best memorial of his administration and 
scientific ability will be found in tbe pub- 
lications of tbe Indian Geological Survey. 
These form four sets : (IV Annual Reports,’ 
commonced in 1858 ; (2) ' Records,’ com- 
menced in 1868 ; (8) 1 Memoirs’ (on separate 
districts), commenced in 1859 ; (4) 1 Paloson- 
tologica Indica,’ that is, descriptions and 
figures of the organic remains obtained during 
the survey. Oldham's last work in India 
was to complete the transfer of the library 1 
and collection of tbe Geological Survey ! 
from its former quarters to tbe Imperial 
Museum of Calcutta. A quarter of a century 
of arduous labour had so much weakened his 
health that in 1876 he retired from the sur- 
vey, and, on his return to England, resided 
at Rugby, where he died 17 July 1878. He 
married in 1850 the daughter of William 
Dixon, esq., of Liverpool, by whom he left a 
family of five eons and one daughter. 

Oldham was elected a member of the Royal 
Irish Academy in 1842, F.G.S. in 1843, and 
F.R.S. in 1848 ; he became a member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1867, and 
was form times its president. In 1874 be 
received tbe honorary degree of LL.D. from 
Dublin, and in 1876 theroval madal from the 
Royal Society, and a gold medal from the 
Emperor of Austria, after the Vienna ex- 
hibition. Ho was also a member of many 
societies, British and foreign, 

[Obituary notices in Quart. Journ. Guol. Soc. 
London, 1870, Proc. p. 46, and Gaol. Mag. 1878, 
p. 382, supplemented by information from R. D, 
Oldham, osq.] T. G. 33, 

OLDIS. [See Oldis.] 

OLDIS WORTH, GILES (1619-1678), 
royalist divine, was youngor sou of Robert 
Oldisworth of Ooln Rogers, Gloucestershire, 
and of Muriel, daughter of Sir Nicholas and 
sister of Sir Thomas Overbury [q. v.] He 
was born at Coin Rogers in 1019, and was 
educated at Westminster School. He was 
admitted a pensioner at Tuinily College, 


Cambridge, on 17 May 1639 ; was elected to 
a scholarship there on 17 April 1640 (Admis- 
sion Books), and, becoming a 1 conscientious 
churchman, ’graduated BA. probablyin 1632 
or 1643. Soon after be was deprived of bis 
scholarship on account of bis royalist sym- 
pathies, and proceeded to Oxford, where by 
virtue of a letter written on 29 Jan. 1846-6 
in hie behalf by the chancellor, the Marquis 
of Hertford, he was created M.A. on 20 July 
1646. 3 

OldiBWorth was presented in 1645 by his 
maternal grandfather, Sir Nicholas Over- 
bury, to the living of Bourton-on-the-Hill 
Gloucestershire, where he succeeded his 
elder brother, Nicholas. He kept on good 
termB with the parliament, and retained his 
living during the civil war. But the lauda- 
tory tono of tho dedication and an address 
with ‘ the lively portraiture of Charles the 
Second, king of Great Britain,’ &c., in his 
‘Stono Rolled Away,’ show him to have 
been an ardent supporter of a constitutional 
monarchy. Ho died at Bourton-on-the-Hiil 
on 24 Nov. 1678, and was buried in the 
chancel of tho church on the 27th. His will 
dated the day before his death (P. 0. 0. 78) 
King), appoints his brother William guardian 
to his daughter Hester, a minor, 

Oldisworth married Margaret Warren, and 
besidea three daughters (two of them named 
Muriel) who died infants, he had two sons, 
Giles (6. 1 650), a citizen of London in 1678, 
and Thomas (b. 1659), and two daughters, 
Mary (6. 1665) and Hester (5. 1001), 

He was tho author of several separately 

P ublished sermons and of ‘ The Stone Rolled 
.way, and Life moro Abundant : on Apo- 
logia urging Self-denyal, New Obedience, 
Faith, and Thankfulness.’ Lowndes men- 
tions a quarto edition, 1000, hut the earliest 
now known is London, 1663. Another edi- 
tion, with the title ‘ The Holy Royalist, or 
the Secret Discontents of Ohuroh and King- 
dom; reduced unto Self-Denial, Moderation, 
and Thankfulness^’ and without the king’s 
portrait, was published in London, 1604. A 
poem, entitled * Sir Thomas Overbuiy’s Wife 
Unviiled,’ is ascribed to Oldisworth, with 
some Latin verses (see Welch, Alumni West- 
man. p. 114). He also wrote, under the pseu- 
donym of ‘ Skating’ a manuscript poem 
(Oodices Rawlinsomaui, 0. 422), entitled 
'A Westminster Scholar, or the Patterns of 
Pietie.’ It is a narrative, written in five 
books, in high-flown language, describing 
members of the families of Oldisworth and 
Overbury under fictitious names, with some 
explanatory notes in the margin. 

His elder brother, Nicholas, also a West- 
minster scholar, was author or a volume of 
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raises dedicated to his wife, Marie Oldis- 
worth (7 Feb. 1044), and of ‘ A Book touch- 
inn Sir Thomas Overbury,’ &c. ( Addit . MS. 
1547Q) which, he says, 1 1 wrote from dicta- 
tion, and read over to my old grandfather, 
Sir Nicholas Overbury, on Thursday, 1 Oct. 
1637/ 

[Welch’s Alumni Wastmon. pp. 113, 114 ; 
Foster’s Alumni Oron, early ser. ni. 1088; Ken- 
net's Register, pp. 385, 686, 848,855-6; Walker’s 
Sufferings of the Clergy, pt. ii. 161-2 ; Wood's 
Fasti, ed. Bliss, ii. 95; Registers of Bourton, 
per the Rev. F. Farrer ; Hunter’s Chorus Vatum, 
Addit. MS. 24480, p. 155. For Nicholas Oldis- 
worth: Welch’s Alumni Weatmon, pp. 100, 101 ; 
Cole MSS. xiii. f. 191 ; manuscript notes in 
The Father of the Faithful (Brit. Mus. copy).] 

C. F. S. 

OLDISWORTH, MICHAEL (1691- 
1654?), politician, -was second son of Arnold 
Oldisworth (5.1661) of Bradley, G-loucester- 
ehire, by Lucy, daughter of Francis Barty, a 
native of Antwerp. The father, who resided 
in St. Martin’s Lane, London, eat in parlia- 
ment in 1693 as M.P. for Tregony, and was 
afterwards keeper of the hanaper in chancery 
and receiver of fines in the king'B bench (cf. 
Cal. State Papers, 1011-8, p. 881 ; Foster, 
Alumni Oxon.) On 31 May 1804 the rever- 
sion to the keepership of the hanaper was 
conferred on his eldest son, Edward (ii. 
1608-10, p. 116; ib. 1611-8, p. 868). Arnold 
Oldisworth had antiquarian tastes, and os 
a member of the Society of Antiquaries, 
founded by Archbishop Parker in 1672, read, 
on 29 June 1001, a paper on 'The Diversity 
of the Names of this Island ’ (Hbabot, Anti- 
quarian Discourses, 1771, i. 98). The dates 
render Hearne’s bestowal of this distinction 
on the son Michael an obvious error (ii. ii. 
438). 

The son Michael matriculated from Queen’s 
College, Oxford, on 21 Nov. 1006, aged fif- 
teen, and graduated B.A. from Magdalen 
College on 10 June 1011. He was admitted 
to a fellowship by the latter society in 1612, 
and proceeded M.A. on 6 July 1614. He 
soon afterwards became secretary toWilliam 
Herbert, third earl of Pembroke, in his 
capacity as lord chamberlain. To his con- 
nection with the earl Oldisworth owed his 
election as M.P. for Old Sarum in January 
1624. He was re-elected for the same con- 
stituency in 1026, 1626, and 1628 ; but the 
university of Oxford, of which the earl was 
chancellor, rejected has recommendation that 
Oldisworth should become the university's 
parliamentary representative together with 
Sir Henry Martin,’ in 1027. On Lord Pem- 
broke’s death in 1880, Oldisworth was for a 
time without employment, but in October 


1637 he succeeded one Taverner as secretary 
to Philip Herbert, earl of Pembroke or Mont- 
gomery, brother to Oldisworth's earlier 
patron and his successor in the office of lord 
chamberlain ( Strafford Papers , ii. 116). 
Thenceforth he completely identified himself 
with his new master’s fortunes. He had 
always inclined to the popular party. He 
was in the early part of his parliamentary 
career afriend and correspondent of Sir John 
Eliot (Hist. MSS. Comm. 8rd Hep.), and 
when the civil war broke out he was popu- 
larly credited with a large responsibility for 
his master’s adherence to the parliamentary 
cause. In both the Short and Long parlia- 
ments of 1640 he sat for Salisbury. ‘ Tho’ in 
ths grand rebellion he was no colonel, yet 
he was governor of old Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery, led him by the nose (ns he pleased) 
to serve both their turns’ (Wood, Fasti, 
i. 360). On 6 July 1644 he appeared as a wit- 
ness against Land at the archbishop's trial, 
and testified to Laud’B efforts to deprive his 
master of the right he claimed as lord cham- 
berlain to appoint the royal chaplains (Ladd, 
Works, iv. 294-6). His services to the par- 
liamentary cause did not go unrewarded, and 
he was made one of the two masters of the 
prerogative office. 

When in the course of the struggle Lord 
Pembroke’s association with the parliamen- 
tarians was confirmed by his election to the 
House of Commons, Oldisworth, who was 
popularly regarded as prompting every step 
in his master's political progress, received 
much uncomplimentary notice at the hands 
of royalist pamphleteers (cf. Cal. State 
Papers, 104fr-7, pp. 666-0). Many pas- 

S umades on Pembroke and himself were pub- 
shed, with the object of emphasising the 
earl’s illiterate and vulgar tastes, under the 
satiric pretence that Oldisworth was their 
author ; and librarians who have not made 
allowance for the unrestricted boldness of 
political satire have often accepted literally 
the anonymous writers’ assurances respecting 
the authorship of the tracts (cf. Bnt. Mus. 
Cat.) 1 Newes from Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery, or Oxford Manchestered by Michael 
Oldsworlh and his Lord ’ (1648), which was 
mockingly signed by Oldisworth, was evoked 
by Oldisworth’s presence at Oxford with his 
master, when the latter went thither to pre- 
side over the parliamentary visitation 01 the 
university. In the same year two other 
tracts professed to report on Oldisworth’s 
authority Pembroke’s 1 speech to the king con- 
cerning the treaty upon the commissioners’ 
arrival at Newport at the Isle of Wight, 
and the earl’s ‘farewell to the king’ on 
leaving the Isle of Wight. Both, it was 
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S retended, were ‘taken verbatim by Michael 
ildswortk Under like conditions appeared 
next year Pembroke’s * Speech at his Admit- 
tance to the House of Commons,’ his ‘ Speech 
to Noll Cromwell, lord deputy of Ireland,’ 
20 July 1049, ‘A Thftknsgiving [si'c] for 
the Recovery of . . . Pembroko,’ and his 
• Speech . . . in the House of Commons upon 
passing an Act for a Day of Thanksgiving 
for OoL Jone’s Victory over the Irish ’ (1 049). 
In the last Pembroke is madBto say, ‘Hove 
my man, Michael Oldsworth, because he is 
my mouth, and prays for mo.’ In one of the 
many satires, entitled ‘The Last "Will and 
Testament of the Earl of Pembroke, also his 
Elegy ... by Michael Oldsworth ’ (Nodnol, 
I860), the earl is represented as ordering 
Oldisworth, his ‘chaplain, to preach his 
funeral sermon,’ and to receive twenty nobles 
for telling ‘the people all my good deeds and 
crying up my nobility.’ In another lampoon, 
bearing the same title, and attributed to 
Samuel Butler, author of ‘ If udihras,' Pem- 
broke charges his eldest son to 1 follow the 
advice of Michael Oldworth’ (cf. Lome, 
. Portraits , iv. 344). At a later date Oldis- 
worth was described as ‘ Pembrochian Olds- 
worth that made the Earl, his master’s, wise 
speeches’ ( England's Confusion, 1069). 

Pembroke died in 1660, and Oldisworth 
was one of his executors (of. Cal. Committee 
for Compounding, pp. 1632-4, 1931). He suc- 
ceeded his master as keeper of Windsor Great 
Park. O 11 26 June 1061 he was appointed 
a commissioner to inquire mto a rebellion in 
South Wales (Cal. State Papers, 1061, 
p. 260), and he was continued in his post at 
the prerogative office by the council of state 
after the dissolution of tire Long parliament 
in October 1663 (ib. 1063, p. 217). He eeems 
to have died a year later. 

Oldisworth was regarded as possessing 
some literary accomplishment. He was one 
of the eighty-four persons nominated to form 
the order of Essentials in Edmund Bolton’s 
project of a national acadomy in 1617. 
Derrick, addressing a poem to him in ‘nes- 
perides,’ described aim as ‘the most accom- 
plished gentleman, M. Michael Oulsworth,’ 
and foretold with barely pardouabl e exaggera- 
tion immortality for liis fame (Herrick, 
Works, ed, Pollard, ii. 169). 

Oldisworth married, in 1617, Susan (4, 
1 699), daughter of Thomas Poyntz, who was 
then dead, by his wife Jane, whose second 
husband was one Dickerie, or Doowra, of 
Luton, Bedfordshire (Chester, Marriage 
Licences, p. 994). 

[Poster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Wood’s Parti Oxon. 
ed. Bliss, i. 313, 334, 356 ; Hoaie’s Wiltshire, vi. 
390, 470.] 9. L. 


OLDISWORTH, WILLIAM~~Q68Ch 

1734), miscellaneous writer, son of the Rev 
William Oldisworth, view of Itohen-Stoke 
Hampshire, and prebendary of Middleton' 
alias Longparish, m Winchester, matrica’ 
iated at Ilart Hall, Oxford, on 4 April 1608 
when aged 18. lie left the university with- 
out taking a degree, and probably, him his 
friend Edmond Smith, with a greater repu- 
t ation for wit than for steadiness of character 
According t o Rawlinson, he ‘ seived an 
uncle, a Justice of the Peace in Hampshire 
as his clerk/ and about 1706 he drifted to 
London, where he became a hack-writer for 
the booksellers. Hie chief success arose 
through his connection with the tory paper 
the ‘ Examiner,’ of which he edited vols. u. 
iii., iv., and v., nnd nineteen numbers' of 
vol. vi., when tho queen’s death put an end 
to it, Swift asserted that he had never 
exchanged a syllable with Oldisworth, nor 
ovou seen him above twice, and that in 
mixed company (Scott, Life of Swift, p. 
134); and in tho‘ Journal toStella, ’12 Marcli 
1712-13, wrote that ‘ the chancellor of the 
exchequer sent the author of the “ Exami- 
ner” [i.e. Oldisworth] twenty guineas. He 
is an ingenious fellow, hut the most con- 
founded vain coxcomb in the world ; so that 
I dare not let him see me, nor am acquainted 
with him.’ Through attachment to the 
Stuarts, Oldisworth was present at the battle 
of Preston, and, according to the ‘ Weekly 
PacquBt’ of 17 Jan. 1716-10, was killed 
with his sword in hand, being determined 
not to live any longer. This rumour was 
incorrect ; for he survived the defeat, and 
Tusumod his life in London, but with less 
good fortune. Honrne wrote to Rawlinson, 
on 28 Aug. 1734, to inquire whether Oldis- 
worth was dead, and on 11 Nov. states that 
ho. ‘ dyed above four months since.’ But 
this appears to have boen an error, as the 
exact date is givon os 16 Sept. 1731. Raw- 
linson mentions Carshalton in Surrey as the 
place of death, though a letter to him from 
Alderman J ohn Barber says that ‘ for many 
years before he dy’d, Oldisworth liv'd 
upon the Charily or his friends. Be had 
soveral sums of me ... and, poor man, 
ran into debt with every Body that would 
trust him ; and at last would get into an 
Alehouse or Tavern Kitchin, and entertain 
all Comors and Goers with his Learning and 
Criticisms. Ho at last was sent to the 
King's Bench Prison for Deht f where he 
dy’d. And Mr, , . , , the non-juring Par- 
Bon, that was corrector to Mr. Bowyei'e 
Press, camo and told mo lie was dead, and I 
gave him a Guinea to buy a coffin. This is 
all I know of that unhappy Man, who had 
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great abilities, and might have been an. 
Ornament to his Country.’ Spence remarked 
of Oldisworth that he had extraordinary 
fluency in extempore Latin verse, and would 
‘repeat twenty or thirty verses at a heat’ 
(Anecdotes, p. 267) ; while Pope said of him 
that he could translate an ode o f Horace 1 the 
quickest of any man in England’ ( Works, ed. 
Elwin and Courthope, x. 207). 

To Oldisworth are attributed : 1. ' The 
Oupid/ a poem, 1698. 2. ‘ The Muses Mer- 
cury ; or the Monthly Miscellany,’ consisting 
of poems, prologues, songs, &e., never before 
printed. January 1707 to January 1708, 
both inclusive. But the epistles dedicaiory 
ore signed J. O. S. ‘A Dialogue between 
Timothy and Philathens, in which the Prin- 
ciples and Projects of a late whimsical Book, 
« The Bights of the Christian Church " [by 
Matthew Tindal, 1706], are fairly sLated ana 
answered. Written by a Layman,’ vol. i. 

1709, ii. 1710, and iii. 1711. The last vol nine 
has numerous supplements, each with title- 
page. From Lintot’e ‘Pocket-book’ (Ni- 
chols, Lit. Anecd. viii. 298) it appears 
that Oldisworth received 75 1. for the three 
volumes. The title was probably suggested 
by John Eaohard’s ‘ Dialogue between Phi- 
kutus and Timothy,’ attacking Hobbes. 
4. ‘Vindication of the Bishop of Exeter, 
occasioned by Mr. Benjamin Hoadly’s Re- 
flections on Ins Lordship’s two Sermons of 
Government,’ 1700. This was answered bj 
Hoadly in ‘ The Divine Rights of the Bri- 
tish Nation and Constitution Vindicated,’ 

1710, pp. 81-8. 5. ‘ Annotations on the 
“Tatler, written in French by Monsieur 
Bourneile, and translated into English by 
Walter Wagstaff,’ 1710, 2 pts. They were 
marked by great eccentricity. 6. ‘ Essay on 
Private Judgment in Religious Matters’ 
(anon.), 1711. Lintot paid 157. Is. for it. 
7. 'Reasons for restoring tho Whigs' (anon.), 

1711, Probably satirical. The sum paid for 
it by Lintot was 27. 12s. 8. ‘ The Iliad of 
Homer,’ a prose translation, with notes, 1712, 
5 vole, i 1714 and 1734, 5 vols. Oldisworth 
translated books 16 to end; his coadjutors 
were John Ozell [a. v.] and William Broome 
[q.v.] 9. ‘The Odes, Epodes, and Carmen 
Smculare of Horace, in Latin and English. 
With a translation, of Dr. Bentley’s Notes. To 
which are added Notes upon Notes, done in 
theBcntleinn stile and manner ’ (24 pts., 0(7. 
each), 1712-13, 3 vols. Reissued with title- 
page dated 1713, 2 vols., as ‘by several 
hands,’ though some of the parts are dated 
1726. The translations were published se- 
parately as ‘The Odes, Epodes, and Carmen 
Sfeculara of Horace in English verse. By 
Hr, William Oldisworth,’ 2nd edit. 1719. 
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These versions are described in ‘Notes and 
Queiies,’ 3rd sar. viu. 229, as ‘ uniformly good, 
and frequently very elegant.’ Monk, however, 
in his ‘ Life of Bentley, condemns the ‘Notes 
upon Notes’ as ' miserably vapid; and their 
unvaried sneer is tiresome and nauseous.’ 
10. 'State Tracts,’ 1714, 11. ‘Works of 
late Edmund Smith. With his Character 
by Mr. Oldisworth,’ 1714; embodied by 
Johnson in the ‘Lives of the Poets’ as 
written ‘with all the partiality of friend- 
ship,’ though, he adds, ‘ I cannot much com- 
mend the performance. The praise is often 
indistinct, and tho sentences are loaded with 
words of more pomp than use.’ 12. ‘ State 
and Miscellany Poems, by Author of “ Ex- 
aminer,” ’ 1716. 18. ‘ Oalhpredia; or the Art 
of getting pretty children. Translated from 
Latin of Claudius QnUletns,’ 1729. 14. ‘ De- 
lightful Adventures of Honest John Cole, 
that Merry Old Soul’ (anon.), 1732. 16. ‘The 
Accomplished Senator; from the Latin of 
Bishop Laurence Grimald Gozliski,’ 1733. 
In an elaborate preface Oldisworth defends 
his character and asserts his independence. 

[Postor’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-17H; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecd. i. 161-2; ilenrne’s Collections, ed. 
Bliss, ii. 837, 819, ed Dohlc, ii. 190, 396, 463 j 
Banlinson MSS. (Bocll Libr.), v. 108, per Mr. E. 
Maclan.] W. P. 0. 

OLDMIXON, JOHN (1673-1742), his- 
torian and pamphleteer, was a member of 
an ancient family which had been settled 
at Axbridge, Somerset, as early as the 
fourteenth century, and afterwards held the 
manor of Oldmixon, near Bridgwater. The 
historian’s father, John Oldmixon of Old- 
mixon, gentleman, by his will of 1676, proved 
in April 1679 by his daughters Hannah and 
Sarah Oldmixon, left to his son John his 
best cabinet ; and when Elinor Oldmixon of 
Bridgwater, widow, died in 1689, letters of 
administration were granted to her children, 
John Oldmixon and Hannah Legg. Old- 
mixon’s mother seems to have been sister to 
Sir John Bawden, knight and merchant, 
whose will was proved in the same year 
(Crisp, Abstracts of Somerset Wills, copied 
from Collections of the Jlev. F. Brown, 3rd 
ser. p. 24, 4th ser. p. 106, 6th ser. p. 5; 
Weaver, Visitations of Somerset, p. 58, and 
Somerset Incumbents, pp. 76, 109, 223, 281. 

In his ' History of the Stuarts ’ (pp. 421), 
Oldmixon, speaking of the disinterment of 
the remains of Admiral Blake, a native of 
Bridgwater, says that he lived while a boy 
with Blake’s brother Humphrey, who after- 
wards emigrated to Carolina. Mr, John Kent 
of Funchal has pointed out that Oldmixon 
was in all probability author of the' History 
and Life of Robert Blake . , . written by a 

3 a 
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Gentleman bred in Ms Family,’ which ap- translator of the ‘ Lutrin,’ had assumed the 
peaTed without date about 1740, and eon- merit of the whole work (Add. MS, 7121 
tains a quotation from 1 a modern historian,’ f. 89). * 1 

who is Oldmixonhimself, The political views On 6 Oct. 1710 appeared the first number 

are certainly in accordance with Oldmixon's. of 'The Medley,’ a weekly paper, which fol- 
In 1006, when Oldmixon was twenty- lowed Addison’s 1 Whig Examiner 1 in re I 
three, he published ' Pooms on several Occa- plying to the tory ' Examiner ’ (Catalogue of 
sions, written in Imitation of the Manner of the Hope Collection of Early Newspapers in 
Anacreon, with other Poems, Letters, and the Bodleian Library, pp. 22,28). ‘TheMed- 
Translations,’ and a dedication to Lord Ash- ley,’ which lasted until August 1711, "was 
ley, in which he said that most of the poems btartod at the suggestion of Arthur Main- 
wera written by a person in love. In 1697 he waring or Maynwaring [q. v.l, and was writ- 
wrote ‘ Thyrsis, a Pastoral,’ which formed ton by him, with the aid of Oldmixon (who 
the first, act of Motlaux’s ‘ Novelty, or Every had been recommended to Maynwaring W 
Aot a Play ; ’ and in 1698 1 Amintas, a Pas- GarLh) and occasional assistance from Hen- 
toral,’ based on Tasso’s ‘ Amynta.’ This play ley, Rennet, and Steele. In 1712 the papers 
had a prologue by John Dennis, hut was not were reprinted in a volume, hut, as then* 

successful on the stage. In the same year was little sale, the impression was thrown on 
Old nixon published ‘ A Poem humbly ad- Oldmixon’s hands, to his loss (Lifeof Arthur 
drest to the Right Hon. the Earl of Port- Maynwaring, i?sy., 1716, pp xiv, 107-9, lfn 
land on his Lordship’s Return from his Em- Gay, in ' The Present State of Wit,’ 1711 
bassy in France,’ in which he refers to Prior; spoke of tho author of 'The Medley’ as a 
and in 1700 lie produced at Drury Lano an. man of good sense, hut ‘ for the most part 
opera, ‘The Grove, or Love’s Paradise.’ The porfectly a stranger to fine writing;’ and he 
music was by Purcell, and the epilogue by attributed to Maynwaring the lew papers 
Farquhar. Ilis last and best play, ' The which were decidedly superior to the others. 
Governor of Cyprus,’ a tragedy, was ael od at Oldmixon says that he was to have had 1001 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1703. It was fol- down and 1001. a year for his work upon 
lowed by ‘ Amores Britannic! : Epistles Ilia- ‘The Medley,’ hut that he was never paid 
torical and Gallant, in English heroic Verse, ( Memoirs of the Press, 1742, p. 13). His 
from several of the most illustrious Person- anonymous * Reflect ions on Dr. Swift’s Let- 
ages of their Time,’ 1703, and ‘ A Pastoral ter to the Earl of Oxford about the English 
Poem on the Victories at Sckelleuburgh and Tongue ’ (1712) was a political attack ; and 
Blenheim,’ 1704, dedicated to the Duchess it was followed iii the same year by 'The 
of Marlborough. From January 1707 to Dutch Barrier Ours, or the Interest of Eng- 
Jonuary 1708 Oldmixon published a quarto land and Holland inseparable, ’ an answer to 
periodical, ‘ The Muses Mercury, or the the ‘ Conduct of tlie Allies.’ 

Monthly Miscellany,’ which contained verses In 1712 Oldmixon published two parts of 
by Steele, Garth, htoLtoux, and others (Ait- ' The Soorot History of Europe,’ in order to 
kbit, Life of Richard Steele, i. 147,161-2, expose the faction which had brought Euronj 
192). to the brink of slavery by advancing the 

Oldmixon’s work as an historian began in power of Franco. A third part appeared in 
1708, when he published in two volumes 1713, and a fourth in 1716, with a dedication 
‘The British Empire in America,’ a history to the Prince of Wales, explaining that the 
of tho eeveral colonies written to show the accession of George I had made it possible 
advantage to England of the American plan- to bring the design to an end. Similar works 
tations. In 1709-10 he published ' The Ilis- wore ' Arcana Gallica, or tho Secret History 
tory of Addresses,’ a criticism of the profus- of France for tho last Century, ’ 1714 ; ‘Me- 
sions of loyally then, as at former polit ical moirs of North Britain,’ 1716; and ‘Memoirs 
crises, so freely presented to tho sovereign, of Ireland from! lio Restoration to the Present 
Til 1711 he wroto to Lord Halifax, protest- Times,’ 1716, in all of which the desigasof 
ing that a book of his— ‘The Works of papists and Stuarts against the protestant 
Monsieur Boileau, made English by several religion and tlie British constitution warp 
Hands ’ (1711-13) — had been dodicated to his exposed. Tho anonymous ‘ Life and History 
lordship in another man’s name, and without of Belisarius . . . and a Parallel between 
his consent or knowledge. Having quarrelled Him and a Modern Iioroe’ (Marlborough) 
witlitliepiiblishpr,hehadrefusodtooompleto uppoared in 1713, and in 1715 ‘ The life and 
the work; but the missing poems had been Posthumous Works of Arthur Maynwaring, 
supplied by Samuel Cobb |q. v.] and John Esq.,’ with a dedication to Walpole, in 
Ozell [q. v.] Ho had had no opportunity to which, as well as in the preface, Oldmixon 
correct mistakes, and Nicholas Rowe, tlie spoke of his own services to the party, and 
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of the neglect he had experienced, In the 
‘Memoirs of the Press’ he says that he 
saw much time-serving at the accession of 
George I, and men of different principles 
included in the ministry, 'whereupon, know- 
ing the evil that followed from a similar 
course under William III, he wrote a pam- 
phlet, ‘False Steps of the Ministry after 
the Revolution.’ As an. illustration of the 
way he was treated, he describes how he was 
disappointed in his efforts to obtain a com- 
mission as consul in Madeira for the princi- 
pal merchant in that island, who was his 
own kinsman, though Stanhope had pro- 
mised Garth that it should be done. Nearly 
two years after the king’s accession Oldmixon 
was offered the post of collector of the port 
of Bridgwater. It was represented that the 
profits were double the real amount, and he 
says that in a month after accepting the 
office he wishad himself back in Loudon, but 
relatives and friends persuaded him to stay 
(ib. p. S3). ‘ Mist’s Weekly Journal ’ for 

2G July 1718 noticed that Oldmixon had re- 
tired from his garret to Bridgwater, and 
was intelligencer-general for that place to 
the ‘ HyingPost.’ A satirical list of a dozon 
treatises which might be expected from him 
was added. 

At Bridgwater Oldmixon acted aa a sort of 
political agent (State Papers, Public Record 
Office, Dom., 1719, bundle 19, Nos. 131, 138, 
lGl),andwaa twice in trouble with the local 
authorities in 1718. The mayor summoned 
him to appear before him to disclose the 
names of certain persons who had paraded 
the streets crying ‘ Ormond for ever : he is 
come;’ and the sexton and parish clerk laid 
an information that Oldmixon and others 
frequented the presbyterinu and anabaptist 
com enticles, though of late they had come 
to the church {Hist. MSS. Comm. 3rd Kep., 

a lu December 1718 Oldmixon asked 
onson to apeak to the Duke of New- 
castle that he might succeed Rowe as poet- 
laureate, a post he would have had before, as 
Garth know, but for Rowe. He was now 
banished in a corner of the kingdom, sur- 
rounded by Jacobites, vilified and insulted. 
He was, ho said, tho oldest claimant, and his 
present life was not worth living {Add. MS. 
28276, f. 16). He did not get the laureate- 
skip, however, and in 1720 other letters to 
Tonson oontainedfurther complaints of slight, 
and requests for money due to him («6.ff;81, 
96, 133). 

At this time Clarendon’s ‘ History of tho 
Rebellion’ was mufrk discus-od, and Old- 
mixon felt it necessary to set the facts of 
history in a truer light. In his ‘ Critical | 
History of England/ Si two volumes, which i 


appeared in 1724-6, he attacked Clarendon 
and Laurence Eckard fq. v.j, and defended 
Bishop Bumet. Dr. Zachary Grey [q. v.1 
replied with a 1 Defence of our antient and 
modem Historians againBt the frivolous Ca- 
vils of a late Pretender to Critical History,’ 
and this was followed by Oidmixon’s 1 Review 
of Dr. Zachary Grey’s Defence,’ 1726, and 
‘ Clarendon and "Whitlock compar’d,’ 1727, 
in which he hinted that Clarendon’s editors 
had taken undue liberties with the text. It 
is interesting to find that Dr. Cotton 
Mather, having made Oidmixon’s acquaint- 
ance, highly praised the ‘ Critical History ’ 
for truthfulness in his 1 Manuductio ad kti- 
niatorium,’ published at Boston, Massachu- 
setts, in 1726, though he had previously re- 
sented reflections made by Oldmixon on bis 
‘History of New England’ (Ni0U0t,s, Lit. 
Anead. u. 646). 

In 1728 Oldmixon printed ‘ An Essay or 
Criticism as it regards Design, Thought, and 
Expression, in Prose and Verse/ and ‘The 
Arts of Logick and Ithetorick/ based upon a 
work by Father Douhours. In these pieces 
he attacked Laurenco Eusden the laureate, 
Echard, Addison, Swift, and Pope. He hud 
already incurred Pope's anger in connection 
with the publication of ‘ Court Poems/ 1717 
(Porn, ed. Elwin and Courlhope, vi. 436 ; 
Ciicfru(frl729,pp. 20,21), and various articles 
in the ‘ FLyingPost ’ for April 1728, and he is 
said to have written a ballad, ‘ The Catholic 
Priest/ 1716, which was an attack on Pope’s 
‘Homer* {ib. pp. 27-31). Pope revenged 
himself by giving Oldmixon a place in the 
‘ Dunciad ’ (bk. ii. H. 288-0OJ, and in the ‘Art 
of Sinking in Poetry’ (ch. vi.) Oldmixon 
figures also in the * Revengeky Poison on tho 
Body of Mr. Edmund Curll,' and ‘A further 
Account of the most deplorable Condition 
of Mr, Edmund Curll.’ Steele is said to 
have satirised him in the ‘ Tatler,’ No. 62, 
as Omicron, the uubora poet; but this is im- 
probable, especially in view of the remarks in 
No. 71. 

After three years of work, and at con- 
siderable expense, Oldmixon brought out in 
1780, or rather the end of 1729, ‘ The His- 
tory of England during the Reigns of the 
Royal House of Stuart/ a folio volume that 
was afterwards to bB followed by others 
which, taken together, make up a con- 
tinuous history ol' England. In this book 
he charged the editors of Clarendon's ‘ His- 
tory 1 — Atterbury, Smalridge, and Aldrich 
— with altering the text to suit party pur- 

E oses, basing his statements on what he nod 
een told by George Duckett [q. v.j who 
in his turn had received information from 
Edmund Smith [q. v.l Bishop Atterbury 

m O 
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[q. v,], then in exilej the sole survivor of (he 
ersons attached, printed a ‘ Vindication ’ of 
imself and friends, dated Paris, 20 Oct. 1731, 
which was reprint ed in London. Other pam- 
phlets, including a * Reply ’ hy Oldmixon 
and ‘ Mr. Oldmixon’s Reply . . . examined,’ 
followed ill 1732, containing vindications of 
the Earl of Clarendon and of tho Stuarts, 
and charges Oldmixon with himself altering 
Daniel’s ‘History,’ which he had edited for 
Rennet's ‘ Complete History of England ’ in 
1700. In June 1783 Oldmixon printed and 
gave away at his house in Southampton 
Buildings ‘A Reply to tho groundless and 
unjust Reflections upon him in three Weekly 
Miscellanies ' (Gent. Mag. 1731, p. 614; 
1738, pp. 117,129, 140, 835), It is true that 
the earlier editions of Clarendon did not givo 
the manuscript in its complete form, but Uld- 
mixon had no sufficient ground for the ex- 
plicit charges which ho made, and passages 
which he said were interpolations were after- 
wards found inLord Clarendon's handwriting 
(Edinburgh Review, June 1820, pp. 42-6). 
Dr. Johnson unfairly said (Idler, No. 65) 
that the authenticity of Clarendon's ‘ His- 
tory ’ was brought in question ‘ hy tho two 
lowest of all human beings — a scribbler for 
a party and a commissioner of excite,’ i.e. 
Oldmixon and Duclielt. The second volume 
of Oldmixon’s history, ‘ The nistory of Eng- 
land during the Reigns of King 'William and 
Queen Mary, Queen Anne, King George 1: 
With a large Vindication of the Author 
against the groundless Charge of Partiality,’ 
appeared in 1736 ; and the third, ‘ The His- 
tory of England during the Reigns of 
Henry VIII, Edward VI, Queen Mary, 
Queen Elizabeth,’ in 1739. One main object 
was to show that our cons) i( ution was origi- 
nally free, and that we do not owe our libert y 
to the generosity of kings. 

In 1730, owing, it is said, to Queen Caro- 
line’s interest, Walpole orderod Oldmixon’s 
salary of 1 001 at Bridgwater to bo doubled, 
hut the money was irregularly paid (Memoirs 
of the Press, pp. 40, 47), while the promised 
increase gave rise to a report that Oldmixon 
was a court writer. Moreover, during the 
three years which Oldmixon spent in town 
preparing theseoond volume of tho ‘History ’ 
his deputy involved him in a debt to tbo 
crown which after inquiry was reduced to 
8601, hut Oldmixon was ordered to pay it at 
once. This he managed to do from the ar- 
rears of his allowance of 1001 which the 
queen directed to he paid him. To ease him- 
self of hie troubles, Oldmixon, who was lamed 
by an attack of gout, soon resigned. In 
July 1741 he wrote to the Duke of New- 
castle in great troublo and distraction, ‘ I 


am now dragged,’ he wrote, ‘to a pl Me I 
cannot mention, in the midst of all the in- 
firmities of old age, sickness, lameness and 
almost blindness, and without the means 
even of subsisting ’ (Add. MS. 32097 f 
308) , II is last work ‘Memoirs of the Press! 
Historical and Political, for Thirty Years P»«t 
from 1710 to 1740,’ with a dedication to the 
Duchess of Marlborough, was not published 
until immediately after his death (London 
Magazine, 1742, p. 304). In th B postscnpt 
Oldmixon asked those who wished to show 
their concorn for his misfortunes to Bubacriho 
towards a ‘History of Christianity ’ which 
be had written some years earlier, on the 
basis of Basnage’s ‘ llistoire do la Peiy;™, 
des Egliaes roform6es.’ : 

Oldmixon diod on 9 July 1742, aged 69 
at his house ill Great Pull eney Street, bavin* 
married in 1703 Elizabeth Parry (the license 
was granted on 3 March at the faculty 
office of the Archbishop of Canterbuiy). He 
was buried at Ealing on the 12th, near his 
son nud daughter (Ll’BONB, Environs of Lon- 
don, 3795, ii. 236). Another son, George, died 
on 16 May 1779, aged 68 (Fauikhbb, His- 
tory and Antiquities of Brentford, Ealing, 
and Chiswick, 1845, p. 194). One daughter, 
presumably Mrs. Eleonora Morelia (Crib?, 
Somerset Wills, 4tli aer. p. 106), sang at 
Ilickford’s Rooms in 1746 ; and another, 
Hannah Oldmixon of Newland, Gloucester- 
shire, died in 1780, aged 84 (Gent. Mag. 
1 789, p. 89). A Sir John Oldmixon died in 
America in 1818 ; hut nothing seems to be 
known of the title, or whether he was related 
to tho historian (Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. 
xi. 399, xii. 70). 

Besides the books already mentioned, Old- 
mixon published ‘ Court Tales,’ 1717, and a 
‘ Life' prefixed to ‘ Nixon’s Cheshire Prophecy,' 
1719, besides, of course, anonymous pam- 
phlets, translations, &c., which have keen 
forgotten. Of these the ‘History and Life 
of Robert Blake ’has been already mentioned. 
His historical work has little value now, 
as liis main object in writing it was to pro- 
mote tho cause of liis party. He never 
hositnted in at lacking those on the otherside, 
whether doad or living. 

[Oldmixon’s Memoirs of tlie Press is the chief 
source of information for his life. There sro 
short sketches in (ho Biog. Dram, and Cibber's 
Lives of tho Poots ; and other particulars will 
bo found in Nichols's Lit. Anecd. i. 662, ii. 638- 
630, iv. 86, viii. 170, 298; Nichols's Lit. Illus- 
trations, iv. 186, 282; Swift's Works, ed, Scott, 
i. 128, 167, vi. 108, xiii. 227, 234-6 ; Popeh 
Works, od. Elwin and Courtborpe, ii. 69, in. 
24, 262, 201, 436, iv. 08, 884, 338, vi. 438, w. 
83, x. 206, 362, 467, 474; Genesl’e History of 
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the Stage, ii. 116, 103, 280-] j Lowndes's Bill. 
Mamuil (articles * Oldmixon ’ and ' Clarendon ’) ; 
Disraeli’s Calamities of Authors ; Monthly Chro- 
nicle, 1729, pp. 225-6, 1731, p. 181 ; Hist, MSS. 
Comm. 3rd Bep. pp. 804, 306-7, 350, 363; 
Colliuson’sHist. of Somerset, iii. 691.J 

G. A. A. 

OLDSWORTH. [See Oldisworte.] 

OLDYS or OLDIS, VALENTINE (1620- 
1685), poet, son of Valentine Oldis, -was born 
in 1620, and educated at Cambridge. He was 
made M.D. of Cambridge per hteraa regias 
on 6 Oct. 1671, and honorary member of the 
College of Physicians on 80 Sept. 1080, He 
died in 1686, and was buried near his father 
in Great St. Helen’s, by St, Mary Axe. Oldie 
published ‘ A Poem on the Restoration of 
King Charles,’ 1660, fol., and was a patron 
of literature and men of letters, ne is 
among the contributors of commondaLory 
verses to Henry Bold’s ‘Poems Lyriquo, 
Uacaronique, Heroique, &o.,’ London, 1064, 
and has one of the poems in the volume ad- 
dressed to him. He also contributed to 
Alexander Brome's ‘ Sony’s, and other Poems,’ 
London, 1664. John Phillips dedicated to 
Oldis his ‘ Macoronides : or Virgil Travesty,’ 
London, 1678. 

[Momoirs of the Family of Oldys, Birch MS. 
4240 (Brit. Mus.) ; Hunk's Coll, of Phys. i. 415 ; 
Corser's Collectanea Anglo-Poetica, iv. 1, 34, 36; 
Chalmers's Biographical Dictionary, xxiii. 330.] 

R. B. 

OLDYS, WILLIAM (1606-1701), Norroy 
king-of-arms and antiquary, born, according 
to his own statement, on 14 July 1696, pro- 
bably in London, was the natural eon of Dr. 
W tt.t.ta m Oldts (1636-1708), an eminent 
civil lawyer. 

The antiquary’s grandfather, William 
Oldts (1691P-1645), born about 1691 at 
Wbilwell, Dorset, was a scholar of Win- 
chester College from 1008 , and subsequently 
graduated from New College, Oxford (B.A. 
1614, M. A. 1618, B.D. 1626, HD. 1648). ne 
was proctor in the university in 1028, and 
vicar of Adderbury, Oxfordshire, from 1627 
till his death. As a devoted royalist he ren- 
dered himself during the civil war obnoxious 
to the supporters of the parliament in his 
neighbourhood, and, fearful of their threats, 
he concealed himself for a time in Banbury. 
In 1646 he met by arrangement his wife and a 
son, when on a journey either to Winchester 
or Oxford, and resolved to ride a part of the 
way with them. Some parliamentary soldiers 
had, however, learnt of his intention, and 
intercepted him on the road. He fled before 
them in the direction of Adderhuiy, but when 
he arrived in front of his own house, his horse 


refused to go further. One of hit. pursuers 
consequently overtook him, and shot him 
dead (Walker, Sufferings of the C'leigy, ii, 
323), A tablet in the chancel of Adderbury 
Church bears a long Latin inscription to his 
memory. He married Margaret (d. 1706), 
daughter of the Eev. Ambiose Sacheverell, 
and left eleven children (Wood, Fasti Oion. 
ed. Bliss, ii, 64; Blesldt, Hist, of Banbui y, 
pp. 397, 604). 

Of these, William the civilian, born at Ad- 
dorbury in 1630, gained a scholarship atWin- 
chester in 1648, was fellow of New College 
from 1655 to 1671 (B.O.L. 1661,D.C.L. 1667), 
and was admitted an advocate of Doctors’ 
Commons in 1670. He became advocate of the 
admiralty and chancellorof the diocese ofLin- 
coln . Ho was removed from the former oUic“ 
in 1693 for refusing to pronounce the sailor^ 
acting against England under the orders of 
James n guilty of treason and piracy (Notes 
and Queries, 3rd ssr. i. 417). He unsuccess- 
fully contested the parliamentary representa- 
tion of Oxford University in 1705, and con- 
tributed the life of Pompey to the co-operative 
translation of Plutarch (1683-6), in which 
Dryden took part. He died at Kensington 
in 1708. His 1 great library ' was purchased 
by the College of Advocates at Doctors’ Com- 
monS| whose books were finally dispersed by 
sole in 1861. He was unmarried, but he 
‘ maintained a mistress in a very penurious 
and private manner' (Ooote, English Civilians, 
1804, p. 96). In his will he devised ‘ to his 
loving cozen, Mrs. Ann Oldys, his two houses 
at Kensington, with the residue of his pro- 
perty,’ and appointed * the said Ann Oldys 
whole and sole’ executrix of his will. Ann 
Oldys was the mother of the future king- 
of-arms. By her will, proved in 1711, she 
gave, after two or three trifling bequssts, 

1 all her estate, real and personal, to her 
loving friend Benjamin Jackman, of the said 
Kensington, upon trust, for the benefit of 
her son William Oldys,’ and she left to 
Jackman tho tuition and guardianship of her 
son during his minority. 

After the death of his parents, "William 
tho antiquary made his way in life by his 
own abilities. In 1720 he was one of the 
sufferers in the South Sea bubble, and was 
thus in volved in a long and expensive lawsuit. 
In 1724 he lemoved to Yorkshire, leaving 
his books and manuscripts in ths care of 
Burridge, bis landlord. The next six years 
he chiefly spent at the seat of the first Earl 
of Molton, a friend of his youth. Oldys 
was at Leeds soon after the death of Ralph 
Thoresby the antiquary in 1726, and paid a 
visit to his celebrated museum (Oldis, Life 
of Haldgh, 1736, p. xxxi). He remained in 
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Yorkshire for about six yesra, and apparently 1701, Uo. It reappeared in Morgan’s ‘ PtcTnV 
assisted Dr. Knowlor in editing tlie ‘Earl Britnnnicus,’ London, 1732, 4to and i 
of Straflordo’s Letters and Despatches,’ Nichols's 'Lit erary Anecdotes ’(iv!o8-lin 
2 vols. 1730. In 1729 be wrote an 1 Essay Oldys also contributed to the ‘Phoenix Bit 
on Epistolary Writings, with respect to the tannicus’ (p. 05) a bibliographical liistnrr 
Grand Collection of Thomas, earl of Rlraf- of ‘A Short View of tho Long Life and 
ford,’ dedicated 1 0 1 heEftii of Mallnn. While Raigne of Henry the Third, King of Eng- 
on a visit to Wentworth Jlouso he witnessed land: presented to King James by Sir Robert 
the wilful destruction of tho collections of Cotton, hut not printed till 1627.’ Accord- 
the antiquary Richard G ascoigns [q. v.], con- iug 1 o Dr. Ducarel , Oldys wrote in the < Scor- 
sisting of seven groat, chests of manuscript s borough Miscellany,’ 1732-4. John Tavlor 
[see Gascoicind, Ricjiakd, 1579-1661 PI. tho author of 1 Monsieur Tonson,’ informed 
On returning to London in 1700, Oldys Isaac D’Israoli that ‘ Oldys always asserted 
discovered that Burridgo had dispersed his that lie was tho author of the well-known 
boohs and papers. Tlio former included Lang- song 

bailie’s ‘ Dramat ick Poets,’ with manuscript Busy, curious, thirsty flyi 

notes and references by Oldys. This anno- 
tated volume had passed into the possession which first appeared in the ‘ Scarborough 
of Thomas Coxelor, who, says Oldys in his Miscellany ’ for 1732. 
second annotated copy of Langbuiiu 1 , ‘ kept it Tho London booksellers employed Oldys 
so carefully from my sight that I never could in 1730 fo-mo throngh the press anew edi- 
have the opportunity of transcribing into lion of Sir Walter Raleigh’s ‘History of tho 
this [volume which] 1 am now writing in tho World.’ To this edition (2 vols, 1736, fol.] 
notes I had collected in that.’ The Iraok in is profited ‘ The Life of the Author, newly 

Q uestion aftcnvnrds belonged to Tbcophilus compil’d, from hint crials more ample and 
libber [q. v.], and from the notes of Oldys nuthouliek Ilian have yet been publish’d, by 
and Coxeter was dorivod tho principal part Mr. Oldys.' The ‘ Life ' uccupies 282 pages, 
of the additional matter furnished by Cibber andoinhqdies much labour and research. It 
for rather by Sliiels) for tho ‘Lives of tho was reprinted inl740,8vo, and was prefixed 
l’oets,’ C vols. 1753, 12mo. To tho ‘Uni- to the collected edition of Raleigh's' Works,’ 
vcrsal Spectator’ of JTonry Stnnocastle [ecu 8 vols. Oxford, 1829. Gibbon meditated a 
Bakjvu, Hunky, 1698-1774] Oldys contri- ‘Life of Raleigh,’ bat he relinquished the 
buted about twenty papers between 1 728 and design froin a conviction 1 hat ‘ Ins ambition, 
1731. While in 1730 SumuelBurronghs and exclusive of tho uncertain merit of style and 
others wore engugod in n project for printing sentiment,, must he confined to the hope of 
tho ‘Negotiations of Sir Thomas Roe,’ Oldys giving a good abridgment of Oldys ’(Gibbon, 
draw up ‘Some Considerations upon the 1’uli- ATiwellanooua IVorku, 1837, p. 68). 
lication of Sir Thomas lioo's Epistolary Col- Tho ‘Life of Rsleigh’ greatly increased 
lections ’ (now in tho British Museum, Addifc, Oldys’s fame. Howes frequently consulted 
MS. 4168). at his chambers in Gray’s Inn on obscure 

Oldys hud by 1731 brought together a and obsolete writers by eminent men of let- 
valuable library. It contai nod ‘collections toi's. no aided Thomas Hayward in com- 
nf manuscripts, historical and political, which piling bis ‘ British Muso,’ and Mrs, Cooper 
had been the Earl of Claron don’s ; collcc- m h or ‘ Muses’ Library,’ and his jottings for 
tions of Royal Lottcrs, and othor papers of a life of Noll Gwynno ho gavo to Edmund 
Stato ; togelhor with a very largo collection CurlL. In 1787 Oldys published anony- 
of English heads in sculpt lire, which alone mously his ‘British Librarian: exhibiting 
had token [him] some years to collect at the a Compendious Roviow or Abstract of our 
exponso of at least tlireo score pounds.' In most source, useful, and valuable Books in 
tho course of tho same yoav ho booamo nil Sciences, as woll in Manuscript as in 
acquainted with Edward Tlarloy, second Print: with many Characters, historical 
earn of Oxford [q. v.], who purchased for 40£., and critical, of tho Authors, their Anta- 
witli tho prospect of ‘ a moro substantial gonists, &c,, in a manner never before at- 
reeomponse horeafter,’ Oldys’s collections, tempted, and useful to all readers,’ London, 
‘with tho catalogues’ ho had drawn ‘ up of 1788, Hvo. It was originally brought out ns 
them at his lordship’s request,.’ a monthly serial, in six numbers, from 

Oldys had free access to Harley’s cole- January to June 1737, though the post- 
braled library, and one result of his studies script is signed ‘ Gray’s Inn, Peb. 18, 1737/ 
there was the publication of ‘A Dissertation i.c. L737-8. Tho work contains curious de- 
upou Pamphlets. In a Letter to aNoblo- tails of works now excessively rare (c£ 
man ' [probably tlio Earl of Oxford], Loudon Dibbin, Bibliomania, od. 1842, p. 52). 
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In 1/38 he -was appointed literary secre- of literature Illustrated, ed. 1888, p. 177). 
tary to the Earl of Oxford, ■with a salary of In 1778, when Dr. Hippie undertook the 
200/., and during his brief tenure of this editorship of the second edition of the ' Bio- 
office he frequently met George "Vertue, graphia Britannica,’ he secured a portion of 
Alexander Pope, and others, At the death Oldys’s manuscripL biographical collections, 
of the earl in 1741 he received about three- which were quoted in the articles ‘ Arabella 
quarters of a year’s salary, on which he lived Stuart,’ ‘ John Barclay,’ ‘ Mary Beale,’ ‘ "W. 
as long os it lasted, and for the next fourteen Browne,’ and ‘ Samuel Butler.' 
years earned his bread by literary drudgery | From 1751 to 1758 Oldys was involved in 
for the booksellers. In 1742 Thomas Osborne pecuniary difficulties, and, being unable to 
[q. v.] the bookseller purchased for 18,000/. discharge the rent due for Ms chambers in 
the collection of printed books, consisting Gray’s Inn, he was compelled to remove to 
of 20,748 volumes, that had belonged to the the Lleet prison. In 1758 he, in conjunction 
Earl of Oxford, and, intending to dispoeo of with John Taylor the oculist, published 
them hv sale, projected an elaborate classi- 1 Observations on the Cure of "William Tay- 
fied and descriptive catalogue. The editors lor, the Blind Boy of Ightham in Kent.’ 
selected by Osborne were Dr. Johnson and Oldys remained in confinement till Mr. 
Oldys, who worked together at the task for Southwell of Oockermonth (brother of the 
several years. "While the catalogue was pro- second Lord Southwell) and other Mends 
greasing Osborne issued proposals for print- procured his release ( Gent. Mag. 1784, pt. i. 
mg by subscription ‘ The Harleian Mis- p. 280), John Taylor, however, states that 
cellany ; or a Collection of scarce, curious, it was the Duke of Norfolk who paid his 
and entertaining Tracts and Pumplilete found debts and thus obtained his liberLy. Soon 
in the late Earl of Oxford’s Library, inter- afterwards tbe duke procured for him the 
spersed with historical, political, and critical situation of Norroy king-of-arms. He was 
Notes.’ Johnson supplied the ‘Proposals’ created Norfolk herald-extraordinary at the 
or ‘An Account of this Undertaking,’ as College of Arms by the Earl of Effingham, 
well as the preface to this work (8 vols. deputy earl-marshal, on 15 April 1765, to 
1744-6, 4to), while Oldys selected and edited qualify him for the office of Norroy, to 
the pamphlets. Oldys also drew up and which he was appointed by patent on 6 May 
annotated ‘A Copious and Exact Catalogue following (Noble, College of Arms, pp. 886, 
of Pamphlets in the Harleian Library,’ 4to, 419). Oldys appointed as his deputy Ed- 
which is a choice specimen of ‘ recreative ward Orme or Chester, the compiler of 
bibliography.’ This was issued in fragments pedigreesforOheshirefamilies. ‘The heralds,’ 
with tho ‘ Harleian Miscellany,’ and also in Bays Noble, ‘ had reason to he displeased 
a separate form. It was reprinted by Park in with Oldys’s promotion to a provincial kitig- 
the last edition of the ‘Harleian Miscellany ’ ship. The College, however, will always 
(x. 867-471). A new edition of ‘Health’s he pleased with ranking so good a writer 
Improvement,’ by Thomas Moffett [q. v.], ap- among their body.’ Francis Grose, Ilich- 
peaied in 1746, with a memoir of the author mond herald, asserts that Oldys was accus- 
by Oldys, whose connection with Osborne toinod to indulge ‘in deep potations in ale,’ 
then terminated. The editorship of Michael and was so intoxicated at the funeral of tho 
Drayton’s ‘Works, 1 1748, has been attributed Princess Caroline that he reeled nboutwMle 
to him, but he only furnished the ‘ His- carrying the coronet on a cushion. In refii- 
toricai Essay ’ to that edition and to the one tation of this story Noble pointed out that 
of 1753. the crown, when borne at the funeral of a 


Between 1747 and 1760 Oldys contri- 
buted to the first edition of the ‘ BiogTophia 
Britannica ’ twenty-two exhaustive articles. 
A tabular description of his labours on this 
important work is given by Bolton Corney, 
who says; 'It. may he safely asserted that 
no one of the contributors to the “Bio- 
graphia Britannica ” has produced a richer 
proportion of inedited facts than William 
Oldys j and he seems to have consulted 
every species of the more accessible antho- 
ritieaj from the “ feedera ” of Kymer to the 
inscription on a print. Has united articles, 
set up as the text of Chalmers, would occupy 
about a thousand octavo pages’ ( Curiosities 


king or queen, or the coronet at the burial 
of a prince or princess, is always carried by 
Olarenceux, and not by Norroy. In a con- 
temporary account of the funeral of the 
Princess Caroline, however, it is distinctly 
stated that the body was preceded by ‘Norroy, 
king-of-arms, carrying tho crown on a black 
velvet cushion’ (Cent, Mag. 1787, p. 765; 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. iii. 614). 

Oldys was connected with the College of 
Arms for nearly five years. His library was 
the large room up one flight of stairs in 
NorroyB apartments, in the west wing of 
the college. His notes were written on Sips 
of paper, which he afterwards classified and 
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deposited in parchment hags suspended on Edward Vernon Utterson had an inter- 

the walls of his room. In this way; he leaved Langbaine, but it is not known what 

covered several quires of paper with laborious became of it. It is hardly possible to tab 
collections for a complete Life of ‘ Shake- up any work on the history of the stage or 
speure,' and from these notes Isaac Reed this lives of our dramatists without finding 
made extractswhich are included among the these curious collections of Oldys quoted to 
‘ Additional Anecdotes ’ appended to Rowe’s illustrate some obscure point, 
life of the poet, At this period Oldys fre- Oldys also annotated a copy of Fuller's 
quently passed his evening's at the house of 'Worthies of England’ (1G02), and the 
John Taylor the oculist of Hatton Garden, notes wore transcribed by George Stoevens 
where he always preferred the fireside in the into his own copy of that work, which Mn- 
kitchen, so that he might not be obliged to lone afterwards purchased for 43 1 , A copy 
mingle with the other visitors. His last of Bishop Nicolson’s ‘ Historical Library' 
literary production was ‘ The Life of Charles (J 736), with a great number of manuscript 
Cotton,’ prefixed to Sir John Hawkins’s additions and references by Oldys, is pre- 
edition of Walton’s ‘Oomploat Angler,’ 1760. served in the British Museum. He also 
na died at his apartments in the College of annotated 1 England’s Parnassus ’ (1600) 
Arms on 16 April 1761, and was buried on and discovered tbo fact, that its compiler 
the 10th in the north aisle of the church of was Robert Allot! [q. v.] This volume be- 
St. Benet, rani’s Wharf. Ilis friend John longed successively to Thomas Warton and 
Taylor on 20 June 1761 administered as Colonel Stanley, at whose sale in 1813 it 
principal creditor, defrayed iho funeral ex- was purchased by Mr. R. Triphook for 
penses, and obtained possession of his official thirteen guineas. 

regalia, books, and valuable manuscripts. Among the works he left in manuscript 
The original painting of Oldys, formerly are: 1. Extracts for a work to be entitled 
belonging to ’Riylor, was believed in 1802 to ‘ Tbo Patron ; or a Portraiture of Patronage 
be in the possession of Mr, J. H. Burn of and Dependency, moro especially as they 
Bow Street. An engraving from it by appear in their Ilomest iclc Light and Attf- 
Bidston appeared in the ‘ European Maga- tuues,’ Addit. MS. 12523. 2. ' Of London 
nine ’ for November 1790. Libraries: willi Anecdotes of Collectors of 

Some of the printed books belonging to BooIcb, Remarks on Booksellers, and of the 
Oldys were enriched with manuscript nddi- first Publishers of Catalogues.’ Appended 
tionB of great value. Ilis first annotated to Yeowell’s ‘ Memoir of Oldys,’ pp. 68-109. 
copy of Langbaine’s ‘ Dramntick Poets* 3. ‘ Catalogue of Books and Pamphlets re- 
passed out of bis bands [see Languajne, Gre- 1 tiling to tbo City of London,’ fol. This was 
baud, the younger]. In 1727 ho purchased a lent by Stecvens to Richard Gough [q.v.], 
second Langbaino, and coni innod to nnnotat u who made use of it in compiling his 1 British 
it till the latest period of his life. This copy Topography.’ Tho manuscript was subse- 
was purchased by Dr. Birch, who bequeathed quontly m Sir J ohn HawkinsVlibrny , which 
it to the British Museum, It ia not intor- was destroyed by fire. 4. ‘Memoirs relating 
leaved, but fillod with notes written in the to the Family of Oldys,’ Addit. MS. 4240, 
margins and between the linos in an nx- Tho ancedotos relating to Dr. Oldys the 
tremely small hand. Birch granted tho loan civilian are printed in the ‘Gentleman’s 
of it to Dr. Percy, bishop of Dromorc, who Magazine/ 1784, pt, i. p. 829. 6. A colleo- 
made a transcript of tho notes into an inter- tiou of poems by Oldys. 6. Diary, ap- 
leaved copy of Langbaino in 4 vols. 8vo, It pended to Ycowell's ‘Memoir of Oldys,’ 
was from Bishop Percy’s copy Hint. Joseph pp. 1-29. This diary was discovered in a 
Haslewood annotated liis Langbaine, which commonplaco book of the Rev. John Bowie 
is now in the British Museum. George (1725-1788) [q. vf|, usually callodDonBowle, 
Steovensliltewisemade a transcript of Oldys’s now in tho British Museum (Addit. MS. 
notes into a copy of Langbaine, which is 22607). It was first printed in 1 Notes and 
also now in the British Museum, having Quorics’ for February 1801, 7. Adversaria, 
passed through tho hands of Sir Samuol from which a selection of ‘ ChoiceNofes’was 
Hrydges and Dr. Bliss. Malone, Isaac Reed, printed by Yeowoll in ‘Notes and Queries' 
and the Rev. Rogers Ending [q. v.l also made . for 1861, and subsequently appended to tbs 
transcripts of Oldys’s notes. The Mnlone * Memoir,’ pp. 30-57. 
transcript is now at Oxford, but Itndiug's [Memoir liy James Yeowell contributed to 
has not been traced. In Ilebor’s ‘ Catalogue ’ Notes and Queries, January-and February 1862, 
(pt. iv. No. 3216) is noticed another copy of and afterwards reprinted under the title of A 
Langbaino, with many important additions Litorary Antiquary : Memoir of William Oldys, 
by Oldys, Steevens, and Reed. In 1845 Norroy King-at-Arms, London, 1862, 8vo; 
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Baileys Lifa of Puller, p. 787 j Boloe’s Anec- 
dotes, i- 205 ; Bentley's Exccrptu Histories, 
« 176 ; Boswell’s Jolmsou (Croker), i. 202 ; 
Brnsiifiold’s Bibl. of Sir W. Baleigh, 1886; 
Brvdges's Censura Lit. 1st edit. i. 488 ; lirydgea’a 
Bestituta, ii. 30 n, iv. 107 ; Chambers's Cyclo- 
pedia of Engl. Lit. 1st edit, ii. 121 ; Corney's 
Curiosities of Literature Illustrated, 2nd edit, 
p ]62; D’Israeli's Curiosities of Literature, 
-ji. 368; Pry’s Bibliographical Memoranda, 
p. 33; Gent. Mag. 1784 pt. i. pp. 161, 260, 272, 
329, pt. ii. pp- 7d4, 016, 876, 1786 pt. i. pp. 106, 
107, pt. ii. p. 587 ; Gough’s Brit, Topography, 
1780 , i. 31, 667; Grose’s Olio; Nichols's 
IUuEtr. of Lit. iv. 168, vii. 669 ; Nichols's Lit. 
Anecd. vii. 300, x. 641; Notes and Queries, 
7th ser. ii. 640 (and general indexes); Taylor’s 
Records of my Life, 1832, i. 25.J T. G. 

O’LEARY, ARTHUR (1729-1 802), Irish 
priest and politician, was born in 1729 at 
Acres, a townland in the parish of Fanlobbus, 
near Dunmanway, co. Cork, his parents being 
of the peasant class. Having acquired some 
knowledge of classical literature, he went to 
a monastery of Capuchin friars at St. Malo 
in Brittany. There he entered the Capuchin 
order, and was ordained priest. In the course 
of the war between England and France 
which commenced in 1760 prisoners of war 
made by the French were confined at St. 
Malo; many of them were Irishmen and 
catholics, and O’Leary was appointed chap- 
lain to the prisons and hospitals. The Due 
de Ohoiseul, minister of foreign affairs, di- 
rected O’Leary to persuade the catholic sol- 
diers to transfer their allegiance to France, 
but be indignantly spumed the proposal. 
‘I thought it,’ wrote O’Leary long after- 
wards in his * Reply to Wesley,’ 'a crime to 
engage the king of England’s soldiers into 
the service of a catholic monarch, against 
their protestant sovereign. I resisted the 
solicitation, and my conduct was approved 
by the divineB of a monastery to which I 
then belonged, who unanimously declared 
that in conscience I could not have acted 
otherwiso.’ He continued to hold the chap- 
laincy until peace was declared in 1702. 
Among distinguished personages whose in- 
timacy he enjoyed in France was Cardinal 
de Luynes, archbishop of Sens. 

In 1771 he returned to Ireland, aud for 
several years he officiated in a small edifico 
in the city of Cork, long known as Father 
O'Leary’s chapel, where ho preached to 
crowded congregations, his sermons being 
‘chiefly remarkable for a happy train of 
strong moral reasoning, bold figure, and scrip- 
tural allusion.’ Jn 1776 a Scottish phy- 
sician named Blair, residing in Cork, pub- 
lished a sceptical and blasphemous work 
under the title of ‘Thoughts on Nature and 


Religion,’ O’Leary obtained permissionfrom 
Dr. Mann, protestant bishop of the diocese, 
to reply to this in' A Defence of the Divinity 
of Christ and the Immortality of the Soul,’ 
Cork, 1770. O’Leary’s next publication ap- 
peared about 1777, under the title ‘ Loyalty 
asserted; or the new Test-oath vindicated 
and proved by the Principles of the Canon 
and Civil Laws, and the Authority of thomost 
Eminent "Writers, with, an Enquiry into the 
Pope’s deposing Power, and the groundless 
Claims of the Stuarts. In a letter to a Pro- 
testant Gentleman.’ In 1779 the hostile 
French fleet rode menacing and unopposed 
in St. George’s Channel, and much anxiety 
prevailed regarding the attitudo of the Irish 
catholic body. At this critical moment 
O'Leary, in ‘An Address to the common 
People of the Roman Catholic religion con- 
cerning the apprehended French Invasion,’ 
explained to Irishmen their obligation of 
undivided allegiance to the British govern- 
ment. In 1780 he issued ‘Remarks on 
the Rev. John "Wesley’s Letter on the civil 
Principles of Roman Catholics and his de- 
fence of the Protestant Association,’ Dub- 
lin, 1760, 8vo. This witty, argumentative, 
and eloquent treatise elicited from Wesley 
a reply which was noticed by O'Leary in a 
few pages usually printed with the ‘Re- 
marks,’ and entitled 4 A rejoinder to Mr. 
WeBley’s Reply.’ Someyears later the two 
controversialists met. Wesley noted in his 
‘ Journal ’ on 12 May 1787 : ‘ A gentleman 
invited me to breakfast with my old anta- 
gonist, Father O’Leary. I was not at all 
displeased at being disappointed. He is not 
the stiff, queer man that I expected, but of 
an easy, genteel carriage, and seems not to 
be wanting either in sense or learning.’ About 
1780 John Howard visited Cork, and was 
introduced to O’Leary, who was an active 
member of a society which had for some 
years been established in that city ‘for the 
relief and discharge of persons confined for 
small debts.’ In after time3 Howard fre- 
quently boasted of sharing the friendship 
and esteem of the friar. 

O’Leary’s ablest work was ' An Essay on 
Toleration; or Mr. O’Leary’s Plea for Liberty 
of Conscience ’ [1780 P ], One consequence 
of its publication was his election as one 
of the 1 Monks of St. Patrick ’ or ‘ Monks of 
the Screw,’ a political association which was 
started by Barry Yelverton, afterwards lord 
Avonmore. He was, however, only on hono- 
rary member of the association, and did not 
join in the orgies with which the soi-dieant 
monks celebrated their reunions. In 1781 
he collected his ‘ Miscellaneous Traots,’ and 
published them at Dublin in a single octavo 
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volume (Lowndes, Bill. Manml, ed. Holm, 
iu. 1723). 

In 1782 O’Leary publicly announced bis 
support ol' the Irish national volunteor move- 
ment, and a body of volunteers known as the 
‘Irish Brigade ’conferred on him the honorary 
dignity of chaplain. Many of the measures 
discussed at the ualional convention held 
in Dublin were previously submitted to him. 
On 11 Nov. 1783 ho visited that assembly, 
and met with a most enthusiastic reception. 
He was now the idol of his catholic fellow- 
countrymen, who regarded him as one of the 
stoutest champions of the nationalist cause. 
But he was at the same timo actually in the 
pay of the government, lli s biographer, Eng- 
land, gives the following account of his posi- 
tion : Luring his visit in Dublin a confiden- 
tial agent of the ministry proposed to him 
that he should write something in defence 
of their mensnres. On his refusal, it. was 
intimalud that his silence would be accept- 
able to tho govornmont, and that an annual 
pension of 1502. was to ho ofterod for his 
acceptance without any condition attached 
to it which would bo ropuguant to his feel- 
ings as an Irishman or a catholic. A change 
in the administration occurred shortly after- 
wards, and the promise romainod unfulfilled. 
It is doubtful whether this story is quite 
accurate. Before 1784 he was obviously in 
receipt of a secret ponsion of at loast 1002. a 
year, which had been conferred on him in 
acknowledgment of the value set by tlxe au- 
thorities on the loyalist tono of hie writings. 
In 178J it was proposed to him, in considera- 
tion of an extra 1002. per annum, to under- 
take a new task, namely, to give information 
respecting tho secrot designs of the catholics. 
Lord Sydney, secretary of state in Pitt’s 
ministry, wrote thus to tho Duke of Port- 
land, viceroy of Ireland, on 4 Sept.. 1781 : 
1 O’Leary has boon talked to by hlr. Nepean, 
and ho is willing to undertake what is wished 
for 1002, a year, which has been granted him j ’ 
and on 8 Sept. Orde, the oluef secretary, 
wrote to Nepoan thanking him for sending 
over a spy or dotoctive namod Parker, anrl 
adding: ‘I am very glad also that you have 
sottled matters with O’Leary, who can get. 
to the bottom of all secrets in which the 
catholics are concerned, and they aro cer- 
tainly the chief promoters of our present 
disquietude, Ilemust, however, be cautiously 
trusted, for ho is a priest, and, if not too much 
addicted to the general vice of his brethren 
here, lie is at least well acquainted with the 
art of raising alarms for the purpose of claim- 
ing a merit in doing thorn away.’ Again 
Ordo writes on 23 Sept. : ‘ Wo are about to 
make trial of O’Leary’s sermons and of 


Parker’s rhapsodies; They may be both b 
their diflorent callings, of very great use 
The former, if wo can depend upon kirn hai 
it in his power to discover to us the ’real 
dosigns of the catholics, from which quarter 
after all, the real mischief is to spring,’ Mr 
Lecky remarks that Father O’Leary, whose 
brilliant pen had alroadv been employed to 
vindicate bolh tho loyalty and faith of the 
catholics and to induce them to remain at- 
tached to tho law, appears to have consented 
for money to discharge an ignominious office 
for a government which distrusted and de- 
spisod him ( History of England, vi. 8691- 
while Mr. Froude does not hesitate to d£ 
scribe him as ' a paid and secret instrument 
of treachery’ ( The English in Ireland, ii. 
451). _ Francis Plowdcn, O’Leaiy’s friend 
ignoring tho early date at which O’Leary 
first placed himself at tho government’s dis- 
posal, asserted that tho ponsion was granted 
to O’Leary for life in the name of a trustee, 
hut upon tho secret condition that he should 
for tho future withhold his pen and reside no 
more in Ireland (Pkiwdeh, Ireland since the 
Union, L8L1, i. 6). The Rev. Mr. Buckley 
was informed that the pension was accepted 
on the understanding that Mr. Pitt would 
keep his word as a man of honour in pre- 
mising that ho would bring about the eman- 
cipation of the calholics and the repeal of 
the penal laws in case O'Leary consented to 
write nothing against tho union of the Irish 
with the British parliament {Life of O'Leary, 
1 808, p. 350). In nn endeavour to extenuate 
O’Loary’e conduct, Mr. Fitzpatrick says: ‘He 
had already wriLtouin denunciation of French 
designs on Ireland ; and what more natural 
than that he should now bo asked to track 
tho movements of certain Froncli emissaries 
who, the government heard, bad arrived in 
Dublin, aiul were conspiring with the catho- 
lic leaders to throw oil' tho British yoke? 
This task O’Leary, as a staunch loyalist, may 
havo satisfied his conscience in attempting, 
especially as he must have known that m 
1784 tliu catholics ns a body had no treason- 
able designs, though doubtless some excep- 
tions might he found’ {Secret Service under 
Pitt, 2nd edit. p. 224), O’Leary’s biographer 
represents that tho pension of 2002. was not 
oii'ured him until 1780, aftor he had finally 
left Ireland, and, although this is dearly in- 
correct, some doubt isj notifiable as to whether 
the whole sum was actually paid him until 
he had ceasod to concern himself with Irish 
politics. 

About 1784 O’Leary was solicited to writs 
a history of the * No Popery’ riots in Lon- 
don undorLord George Gordon. For a short 
time ho entertained tho idea, and began to 
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collect materials, but eventually abandoned 
the design. In 1780 he wrote his 'Review 
of the Important Controversy between Dr. 
Carroll and the Dev. Messrs. "Wharton 
and Hawkins ; including a Defence of Cle- 
ment XIV.’ Appended to it is ‘A Letter from 
Candor to the Right Hon. Luke Gardiner on 
his Bill for a Repeal of a part of the Penal 
Laws against the Irish Catholics.’ This was 
written in 1779, and had appeared in the 
newspapers of that time, In 1785 and 1786 
the peace of the county of Cork was disturbed 
at night by mobs under the guidance of a 
leader who assumed the name of ‘ Captain 
Right,’ and O’Leary published ‘Addresses 
to the Common People of Ireland, particu- 
larly such of them as are called Wliitehays,’ 
demonstrating in a familiar, eloquent, and 
hold mode of reasoning the folly, wickedness, 
and illegality of their conduct. His personal 
exertions were further solicited by the magis- 
trates of the county, and he accompanied 
them to different places of worship, exhorted 
the deluded people to obedience to the laws 
and respect tor religion, and was successful 
in persuading numbers of them to quit the 
association. lie afterwards published ‘A 
Defence of the Conduct and Writings of the 
Rev. Arthur O’Leary during the late Dis- 
turbanceb in the Province of Munster, with 
a full Justification of the Irish Oat holies, and 
an Account of the Risings of the White- 
boys ; Written by Himself, in Answer to 
the Raise Accusations of Theophilus [i.o. 
Patrick Duigenan], and the Ill-grounded In- 
sinuations of the Right Rev. Dr. Woodward, 
Lord Bishop of Oloyne.’ 

The controversies in which his equivo- 
cal position involved him induced him 
to quit Ireland in 1789, when he was ap- 
pointed one of the chaplains to the Spanish 
embassy in London, his colleague there being 
Dr. Hussey, afterwards bishop of Waterford. 
They afterwards had a dispute, and a ' Nar- 
rative of the Misunderstanding between the 
Rev. A. O’Leary and the llov. Mr. Hussey ’ 
appeared in 1791 (Fitzpatrick, p. 265 n.) 
On his arrival in London, O’Leary was 
anxiously sought after by his countrymen. 
Edmund Burke introduced him to the Duke 
of York, and always spoke with character- 
istic enthusiasm of the good effect of his 
writings. He used to attend the meetings 
of the English catholic committee, hut lie 
opposed its action, and took exception to the 
absurd appellation of ‘Protesting Catholic 
Dissenters? Charles Butler, the secretary 
of the committed says : ‘ The appearance of 
Father O’Leary was simple. In his counte- 
nance there was a mixture of goodness, so- 
lemnity, and drollery which fixed every eye 


that beheld it. No one was more generally 
loved or revered; no one less assuming or 
more pleasing in his manner. Seeing his 
external simplicity, persons with whom he 
was arguing were sometimes tempted to 
treat him cavalierly ; but then the solemnity 
with which he would mystify his adversary, 
and ultimately lead him into the most dis- 
tressing absurdity, was one of the most de- 
lightful scenes that conversation ever exhi- 
bited’ (Hist. Memoirs of the English Catholics , 
1822, iv. 438). Siireessfi.il efforts were mean- 
while made by his friend Plowden to secure 
the full payment of the ponsion of 200 1, with 
all unpaid arrears. 

St. Patrick’s chapel, Sutton Street, Soho 
Square, was, during the later years of his 
life, the scene of his labours. His sermons 
wore widely admired, Riid his auditory in- 
cluded all grades of society. His collections 
for a projected history of the Irish rebellion 
of 1798 he presented to FranciB Plowden. 
He published in 1800 an ‘ Address to the 
Lords Spiritual and Tomporal of the Par- 
liament of Great Britain ; to which is added 
an Account of Sir n. Mildmay’s Bill relath o 
lo Nuns.’ This w as followed by ‘ A Memo- 
rial in behalf of the Fathers of La Trappe 
and the Orphans committed to their Care,’ 
which was probably the last of his literary 
labours. Towards the end of 1801 he went 
to France for the benefit of hie health. He 
was again in London on 7 Jan. 1802, and 
diod on the following morning at No. 46 
Great Portland Street. His ‘ Funeral Ora- 
tion, 1 'pronouncedby the Rev. Morgan D'Arcy, 
has been printed. The body was interred m 
Old St. Pancras churchyard, and a monu- 
ment was placed over the grave by Earl 
Moira, afterwards marquis of Hastings 
{AMU, MS. 27488, f. 16C). This monu- 
ment was repaired by public subscription in 
1861. Another was erected in St. Patrick’s 
Chapel. When old St. Pancras churchyard 
was taken by tho Midland railway for tho 
extension of their station bnildings, the re- 
mains of O’Leary were removed, and on 
8 Feb. 1891 they were interred in the catho- 
lic cemetery at Ivensal Green, in a grave 
close to that of Cardinal Wiseman ( Tablet , 
28 Feb. 1891, p. 866). 

His earliest biographer, England, in por- 
traying his character, states that ‘good sense, 
unaffected piety, and extensive knowledge 
gained him the respect and admiration of 
the learned and grave, whilst by his un- 
bounded wit, anecdotes, and unrivalled bril- 
liancy of imagination he was the source of 
delight and entertainment to all whom he 
admitted to his intimacy.’ A more discri- 
minating critic, Mr. Leeky, admits that 
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O'Leary was by far the most brilliant and 
popular writer on the catholic side ; ‘ buL, 
though his devotion to his creed was incon- 
testable, it would be hardly possible to find 
a writer of his profession who exhibits its 
distinctive doctrines in a more subdued and 
attenuated form, and no one appears to have 
found anything strange or equivocal in the 
curiously characteristic sentence in which 
Grattan described his merits: “If I did not 
know him to be a Christian gentleman, I 
should suppose him by his writings to be a 
philosopher of the Augustan age ” ’ (Hist, of 
England, vi. 41(3). Mr. Fronde considers 
that O'Leary was ‘ the most plausible, and, 
perhaps, essentially the falsest, of all Trish 
writers’ ( The English in Ireland, ii. 87 «.) 
A collected edition of hie works, edited by 
‘ a clergyman of Massachusetts,' appeared at 
Boston m 1868, 8vo. 

There is a portrait prefixed to England’s 
biography, ‘ engraved by W. Bond from tko 
scarce print, after a drawing by Murphy’ 
(BnoMirnf, Cat. cf Engraved Portraits, p. 
364). Another portrait, ongravod by T. II, 
Ellis from a painting by E. Shicl, is pre- 
fixed to Buckley's * Life.’ 

[England's Life of O’Leary, including Histori- 
cal Anecdotos, Memoirs, and many hithorto un- 
published Documents, London 1822, 8vo ; Buck- 
ley’s Life and Wrilinge of O'Leary, Dublin, 1888, 
8vo ; Addit. MS. 6878, f. 1086; Barrington's 
Personal Sketches, ii. 130; CansicVs Epitaphs 
at St. Pancrns, Middlesex, i. 80; Chalmers's 
Biogr. Diet. ; Oroly’e Life of Goorgo IV, p. 129 ; 
European Mag. 1782, pt. i. pp. 192-6; Fitzpa- 
trick’s Secret Sorvico under Pitt, 2nd edit. pp. 2 1 I- 
262 ; Froude’s English in Ireland, 1881, ii. 37 a, 
460, 461 ; Gont. Mag. February 1802 ; Gordon’s 
Personal Eominiseoncoa.i. 110, 238, 242 ; Kelly’s 
Reminiscences, i. 298 ; Laity’s Directory, 1803 ; 
Lecky's Dust, of England, iv. 330 »,_4 96, vh 3(30, 
4iG, vii. 211, 271 ; Literary Memoirs of Living 
Authors, 1798.fi. 92; London and Dublin Or- 
tliodox journal, 1812, xv. 117; Lysons’s Envi- 
rons, Snppl. pp. 266, 262, 263 ; Macdonough's 
Irish Graves in England ; MeDougall’s Shot dies 
of Irish Political Characters, p. 261 ; Maguire’s 
Life of Father Mathew, pp. 23-6; Lady Mor- 
gan’s Memoirs, i. 2; Nichols's Illuslv, of Lit. vi. 
74, vii. 486, 489 ; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. i. 671 ; 
Notes and Queries, 26 March 1893 p. 228, 
28 Oct. 1893 p. 369 ; O'Keeffe's Recollections, 
i. 244; Public Characters, 1790, i, 381; Southey's 
Life of Wesley, 2nd edit, 1820, ii. 640; Tablet, 
22 Nov. 1890, p. 821, &c, ; Oat, of Library of 
Trio. Coll. Dublin ; Watt's Bibl. Brit, under 
Leary.) T. C. 

O’LEARY, ELLEN (1831-1889), Irish 
poetess, and an active participator in the 
Ionian movement in Irolaud, was bom in 
1831 in tbe town of Tipperary. Ilor fathor 


O’Leary 

was a shopkeeper. Miss 0’Loaiy~^ri' 
butod verse to various Irish journals from 
an early age; but after her brother kd 
accepted the invitation of James Stephen: 
‘chief organiser of the Irish republic,’ to take 
charge of tho ‘ Irish People,’ which was esta- 
blished in November 1863, she wrote ex- 
clusively for that journal, and soon became 
a distinguished member of the band of poets 
whose gifts the feniaus, in imitation of the 
Youngr Icelanders of twenty years earlier em- 
ployed in spreading their opinions. The'iririi 
Poople ’ was seized hy the government on 
15 Sept. 1885; its editor, John O’Leary, and 
otliOT leaders of tlie movement were arrested 
and Stephens, who escaped, and was in hiding 
at Sandymount, near Dublin, employed Mbs 
O’Leary to carry mossages between Sandy- 
mount and Dublin, and to aid him generally 
in directing the afi'airs of tho fenian organisa- 
tion. Stephens was arrested at Sandymount 
on 11 Nov. 1805, but on tho 24th he escaped 
from Richmond prison. A sum of 2007. was 
raised hy Miss O’Loary on a mortgage on her 
property to aid the Ionian loader in getting 
out of tho kingdom. 

Aftortlio collapse of the fonian movement 
Miss O’Leary went to hor home in Tipperary, 
and lived there in retirement, devoting her- 
self to literature, till 1886. She then re- 
joined her brother John, who, after being im- 
risoned for five yoars and exiled for fifteen, 
ad in that year roturned to Ireland. She 
died on 16 Oct. 1889 at Cork. 

A suloclion of her poems, ontitled ‘Lavs 
of Country, Ilome, and Friends/ wag pub- 
lished in Dublin in 1891. It contains a 
biographical skotch by Mr. T. W. Rolleston, 
and an npprecinl ivo oril icism ofMiss O'Leaiy’s 
poems by Sir ChnrlesGaynnDufiy, which had 
first appoared in tho ‘Dublin University Re- 
view,’ in December 1886, under the title ‘A 
Celtic Singer.’ Miss O’Leary’s songs are 
sweet and simple lays, couched in tha natural 
colloquial languago of tho Irish peasant. 

[Tho Irish uuwspnpors of 1864, 1866, and 
1886; O'Loftry’s Lays of Country, Home, and 
Friends, Dublin, 3801.] M. MaoD, 

O’LEARY, JOSEPH (d. 1846 P), song- 
writer and journalist, was born in Cork about 
1706. In youth ho joined a company of stroll- 
ing players, hut his theatrical experience 
was short, as the manager was insolvent. 
About 1818 ho commenced to write for the 
Cork papovs — notably, the ‘Freeholder/ a 
scurrilous sheet which was edited by John 
Boyle, and lasted till 1843. O’Leary’s contri- 
butions were considered very powerful, and 
it was in its columns his famous Bacchana- 
lian song, ‘ Whiskey, drink divine/ appeared. 
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About 1818 lie also wrote for tlie ‘ Baga- 
telle,’ a short-lived Cork periodical : and for 
a time he edited the ‘ Corlc Mercantile Re- 
porter.’ Between 1825-8 he contributed to 
• Bolster's Cork Quarterly,’ and to two Lou- 
don periodicals, the ‘Dublin and London 
Magazine ’ and * Captain Eock in London.’ 
Richard Ryan [q.v.], the Irish biographer, 
who seems to have known him, says in his 
‘Poets and Poetry’ (1828, ii. 141), that 
he was, in 1826, preparing a translation of 
Tibullus. In 1830 O'Leary published a 
pamphlet * On the Late Election in Cork,’ 
under the signature of ‘A Reporter.’ There 
are also some poems by him in Patrick 
O’Kelly’s ‘Hippocrene’ (1831) [see O’Keliy, 
Patkici] ; and in 1833 a email collection of 
his poems and sketches appeared at Cork in 
an anonymous volume, entitled ‘The Tribute.’ 
In 1834 he came to London and joined the 
staff of the * Morning Herald 1 ns parlia- 
mentary reporter. He seems to have met 
with little success in London, and drowned 
himself in the Regent’s Canal about 1845. 
O’Leary has been confused with ‘ The Irish 
Whiskey-Drinker’ — i.e. John Sheehan. 

Another contemporary Joseph O’LnAny 
(Jl. 18S5), a barrister, published ‘Law of 
Tithes in Ireland,’ Dublin, 1836, 8vo ; ‘ Rent 
Charges in lieu of Tithes,’ Dublin, 1840, 8vo; 
‘Dispositions for Religious and Charitable 
t'ses in Ireland,’ Dublin, 1817, 8vo. 

[Brit. Mua. Ont. ; Windole's Cork and its 
Vicinity, p. 126 ; Ryan h Poets and Poetry, 1828, 
ii. HI ; Bentley’s Ballads, ed. Sheehan, 1809, p. 
142 ; Dublin and London Magazine, 1825-7 ; 
0‘Donoghuo'b Poets of Ireland, p. 193.1 

D. 1 O'D. 

OLEY, BARNABAS (1002-1686), 
royalist divine, was baptised in tbe old parish 
church of Wakefield on 28 Dec. 1002, ns son 
of ‘ Francis Oley, clarke,’ who married Mary 
Mattersouse on 26 June 1600. He was edu- 
catad at Wakefield grammar school, which 
he entered in 1607. In 161 7 he proceeded 
to Clare College, Cambridge, probably as 
Cave’s exhibitioner from bis school, and gra- 
duated B.A. 1621, M.A. 1826, and B.D. A 
crown mandate for the degree of D.D. to 
him and two other eminent divines was 
dated 14 April, and published 17 June 1668, 
but the honour was declined. He was elected 
probationer-fellow of the foundation of Lady 
Clare at his college on 28 Nov. 1628, and u 
senior fellow in 1627, and filled tlie offices of 
tutor and president. In these positions lie 
showed groat zeal and ability, the most Ulus- 
trious of his pupils being Peter Gunning, 
bishop of Ely. Oley was also taxor for the 
university in 1684, and proctor in 1636. In 
1633 he was appointed by his college to the 


vicarage of Great Grausdcn, Huntingdon- 
shire, and held it until his death ; but for 
several years he continued to reside at 
Cambridge. The first steps for the rebuild- 
ing of the college, which was begun on 
10 May 1638, though not finished untill716, 
were taken under his direction, and, accord- 
ing to George Dyer, the structure was much 
indebted to his ‘benefaction, zoal, and in- 
spections.’ Extensive purchases of bricks 
are recorded in the college books as having 
been made by him, and he was called by 
Puller its ‘ Master of the Fabric.’ He was 
a zealous loyalist, and when the university 
sent its plate to the king at Nottingham to 
be converted into money for his use, it was 
entrusted to his care and safely brought to 
the king’s headquarters, August 1642. Par- 
ticulars of the plate, and of the manner by 
which, through the skill of Oley, who knew 
all the highways and byways between Cam- 
bridge and that town, tbe troops of Crom- 
well were circumvented, are given in tbe 
‘ Life of Dr. John Berwick ’ (pp. 23-7). He 
also lent a considerable sum of money on 
tbe communion plate of Clare College, which 
is of solid gold and very valuable, and re- 
stored it to tbe college in 1660 on receiving 
a portion of tbis advance. There is a tra- 
dition in the college that its three other very 
old pieces of plate were preserved by bis care. 
For not residing at Cambridge, and for not 
appearing before tbe commission when sum- 
moned to attend, he was ejected by the Earl 
of Manchester from his fellowship on 8 April 
1644. He wttB also plundered of his personal 
and landed property, and forced to leave hie 
benefice . For seven years he wandered through 
England in great poverty. In 1643 and 1040 
he was at Oxford. Early in 1616, when 
Poutefraot Castle was being defended for the 
king, he was within its walls, and preached 
to the garrison; and when Sir Marmaduke 
Langdaie was condemned to death in 1648, 
hut escaped from prison, and lay hid for some 
weeks in a haystack, the fugitive at last 
made his way to London in the costume of 
a clergyman which was supplied by Oley. 
Next year be was very ill, ‘ but God strangely 
brought me back from the Gates of Death.’ 
For some time he lived at Heath, near "Wake- 
field, and in 1662-S he stayed ‘ in the north 
privately, near tbe place of Lady Savil’s de- 
molished. habitation’ (Maxob, Ferrar, pp. 
303-4). 

In 1669 Oley returned to Gransden, when 
Sir John Hewett of Waresleyin Hunting- 
donshire gave him some furniture, and on 
9 July 1060 he was restored to his fellow- 
ship by an order of tbs same Earl of Man- 
chester. Through the 1 voluntary mediation ’ 
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of Archbishop Sheldon, he was presented on 
3 Aug. 1000 to the third prebendal stall of 
Worcester Cathedral, and on 8 Nov. 1679 
lip was collated, on the nomination of Gun- 
ning, his old pupil, to the archdeaconry of 
Ely. This preferment he resigned in the 
following year through doubts of his ability 
to discharge iis duties; but herotained the 
stall at "Worcester until his death, being 
their ‘ the senior prebendary of venerable 
memory’ for his saint -like qualities, and 
having been the moans of establishing a 
weekly celebration in the cnthodral (Hioees, 
Life of Br. William Hopkins ; Ferrar and 
his Friends, 1892, pp. 228, 271-2). Oley 
died at Gmnsdon, at an extreme old age, on 
20 Feb. 1686-6, and, in accordance with liis 
will, was buried there oil the night of 22 Feb. 

‘ with a private and very frugal funeral.’ An 
inscription to his memory was placed on the 
wall at the west end of the interior of the 
church. 

Oley edited in 1062 ‘ Herbert’s Remains, or 
sundry pieces of that Sweet Singer, Mr. 
George Herbert,’ containing ‘ A Priest to tho 
Temple, or the countrey parson, Jacula 
Prudentum,’ &c. Prefixed was an unsigned 
‘prefatory view of the life and vert ties of the 
authour, and excellencies of this book,’ which 
was written by Oley. The second edition 
appeared in 1071 as ‘ A Priest, to the Tomple, 
or tho Country Parson,’ with a new preface, 
signed Barnabas Oley, and beginning with a 
confession ofthe authorship of the old notice. 
The old preface was also ropriuled at tho 
end. Both of them, but thu now preface in 
a slightly enlarged form, wore contained in 
the editions of 1076 and 1701, and reprinted 
in the editions of Herbert’s ‘Works’ by 
Pickering (] 848) and Ball and Daldy (1869). 
Tba manuscript of ‘The Country Parson’ 
was tho property of Herbert's friend, Wode- 
note, who ‘ commended it to tho bauds ’ of 
Oley, and from liis prefaces wove drawn some 
of the facts set out in Izank Walton’s me- 
moir of Herbert. Three volumes of tho works 
of Thomas Jackson [q.v.], president of Corpus 
Olrristi Colluge, Oxford, appeared under the 
editorial core of Oley in 1663-67. The first 
of them (1663) contains on account by him 
of the work, acknowledging Jackson as his 
* master in divines,’ ana pronouncing him 
‘The Divine of his Rank and ago.’ Tho 
merits of Jackson had been pointed out to 
him by N. F,, i.e. Nicholas Ferrar. To tlio 
second volume (1664) was prefixed a profuco 
to tho reader by him, and in the third volume 
(1667) were an opiatic dedicatory to Sheldon 
—in which ho announced that ‘ God, by con- 
vincing me of disability, hath taken away 
all hopes and desires of publishing any work 


of mine own ’—and a preface, both by 0W 
The three volames were reissued in 1673 
with a general dedication by him to Sheldon’ 
then Archbishop of Canterbury, and with a 
preface to the reader enlarged and altered 
* out of the three composed before.’ It dwells 
upon tho feebleness of Oley’s memory < b v 
the suddain ingruence of a Lothargy 0 " r 
Apoplexy.’ This dedicatory address andpre- 
face are reprinted in Jackson’s ‘Works’ (ed 
1844k vol. i. Some lines by him, prefixed 
to the translation of Lessius, entitled 
4 Hygiasticon,’ which appeared in 1634, are 
reproduced in Mayor’s ‘Nicholas Ferrar’ 
]». viii. Oloy was one of those appointed by 
Gunning to sort and revise all hie papers 
and a long lettor on Farrar from Dr. Robert 
Byiig to him is printed in Peckard’s ‘Life 
of Ferrar,’ pp. 29-31, and reproduced in 
Mayor’s * Memoir,’ pp. 7-11. Some of his 
letters wore formerly in the possession of 
Mr. Bigg, vicar of Great Gmnsden,and others 
are now at Olaro College. 

Oley’s charitable gilts were widespread. 
To the church of Gransden he gave, in his 
lifetime, the pulpit (1633) and the wainscot 
seats in tho chancel (1G81). He was the 
‘ first contriver and clnel bonefactor’ of the 
brick school-house, 1661, which he endowed 
with 207. a year. He built brick houses for 
six poor people upon his own freehold land, 
leasing them for one thousand years to the 
churchwardens for the t ime being at a pep- 
povcovn rent ; and he oructod a vicarage, still 
a bolid and comfortable place of residence, 
xvitli barns, stables, outhousos, and a brick 
wall next the street and aguinst the church- 
yard. lie also gave one aero of freehold land 
to ‘ enlarge the Herd Oimunons at Hanginton 
Lay on ’ in that parish, and six leather buckets 
to prevent casual fires in the village. Warm- 
field had a share in his bounty, the vicarage 
receiving a considerable augmentation. To 
King's College, Cambridge, ne gave 1007. for 
putting up canopies and pillars for the stalls 
in the chapel (Cole MSS.\ Addit. MS. 
0802, Ik 9 Wj, 99a), and a like sum to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

Ilis will, datod 28 Way 1684, with codicils 
10 Aug. 1684, 16 Oct. 1086, and 18 Oct. 
1(386, is in the Lnnsdowne MS. 988, fol. 
9 16, &c., and Ilarloian MS. 7013, fol. 
191, &c., the lust taken from the copy ol 
Mr. Tliursby, the executor, and containing 
his marginal notes. With the exception of a 
fow specific legacies, all hiB property was be- 
queathed to pious uses, and no only left 
twelve pence to liis brother; Joseph Oley, 
and oue copy of ‘The Duty of Man’ to 
’acli of his children, as ho had given them 
urge sums in his lifetime. Other relatives, 
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called Shillito, Tomson, Dixon, and Pres- 
ton, are mentioned in the will. The books 
which he had taken from the library of Dr. 
Timothy Thurscrossa were left to the vicars 
of North Grimston, Yorkshire, in succession. 
Jlis own books were to he sold and the 
proceeds to bo expended by William Nicol- 
son [q. v.], the Bishop of Carlisle, in pur- 
chasing the works of certain specified divines 
for sucn parishes as he might select. A list 
of the hooks given to ten poor vicarages in 
the diocese of Carlisle under this bequest and 
the Agreement of the various incumbents are 
printed in Bishop Nicolson's ' Miscellany Ac- 
counts,’ pp. 7-9. lie inquired after their exist- 
ence and condition at his primary visitation. 
The manuscripts of Jackson passed to Lam- 
plugk, biskop of Exeter. 
r Oley left certain articles of furniture to 
Sir John Ilewett in exchange for the gifts 
which he had received in 1G59. To the dean 
and chapter of Worcester he gave 200f. for 
buttresses for the choir and the chapel at the 
east end of the cathedral j to Clare College 
he loft one hundred marks English for build- 
ing o library, and 101. to the descendants of 
John West ley, ‘that good workman that 
built the college,’ through fear that the 
omission to state his accounts before the 
royalists were ejected from the university 
might have been prejudicial to his interests. 
The junior fellows of King’s College received 
the sum of 501. to he expended in making 
walks for their recreation, and money was 
left for the augmentation of poor vicarages. 

[La Neve’a Fasti, i. 362-3, where Oloy is called 
Hoyolt, iii. 81, 023, 037 ; Todd’s Table of T. 
Jackson's Writings (1838), p.iii; 'Walton's Lives, 
ed. Zouch (1807), pp. 320-1; Luptou’s Wake- 
field School ; Buntham's Ely, p. 279 j Hearse's 
T.Caii Vindieire, li. 690-2; Letters from the Bod- 
leian Library, ii. 80-81 ; Wulker's Sufferings of 
the Clergy, ii. 141-42; Notes and Queries, 2nd 
aer. ii. 170; Clergyman’s Instructor, 1824, pp. 
6-17 ; Rennet's Case of Impropriations, pp. 288 — 
290 ; Brit. Mils. Addit. IrIS. 21489, pp. 472- 
474; Ferr.ir and his Friends (1892), pp. 223, 
271—2 ; Life of J. Berwick, pp, 111-12 ; Baker’s 
St. John’s Coll. Gambr., ed. Mayor, i. 219, ii. 032, 
047 ; information from Rev. Dr. Atkinson, Clare 
College. A chapter on Oloy, * his life, letters, 
benefactions, and will,' is in the History of Groat 
Gransdon, now being published by its vicar, the 
Rev, A. J. Edmonds ; and among the illustrations 
is a view of 1 Barnabas Oley's Almshouses,' Oley 
is introduced into the lust chapter of Sliorthouae's 
romance of ' J ohn Inglesant,'] W . P. 0. 

OLIFARD, Sir WILLIAM (d. 1329). 
fSee Oliphant, E^r William.] 

OLIPHANT, CAROLINA (1780-1815), 
song and ballad writer. [See Nairne, Ca- 
rolina, Baroness Nairnu,] 


OLIPHANT, FRANCIS WILSON 
(1818-1859), painter and designer of stained 
glass, son of Thomas Oliphant, Edinburgh, 
of an ancient but fallen iamily in Fife, was 
born on 31 Aug. 1818 at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
during the temporary residence of his parents 
there. He was trained as an aitist at the 
Edinburgh Academy of Art. In early life 
the revival of Gothic style and ornament 
led him to make a profound study of ec- 
clesiastical art, and while still very young 
he attained considerable reputation as a 
designer of painted glass in the works of 
Mes»rs, Wailes of Newcastle-on-Tyne. He 
afterwards removed to London, and worked 
much with Welby Pugin, especially upon 
the painted windows in the new Houses of 
Parliament. He also sent in a cartoon to 
the competition for the decoration of West- 
minster Hall, which was not successful. 
During this period Oliphant exhibited seve- 
ral pictures in the Royal Academy, the chief 
being a large Shakespearean study of the 
interview between Richard II and John of 
Gaunt, and a striking picture of the Prodi- 
gal Son ‘Nearing Home.’ In 1852 he mar- 
ried his cousin, Margaret Oliphant Wilson, 
who was beginning to he known as a writer, 
and since achieved a wide reputation in 
many departments of literature [see .Supple- 
ment], Ilia latter years were occupied with 
an energetic attempt to improve the art 
of painted glass by superintending the pro- 
cesses of execution as well as the design, 
in the course of which he produced the win- 
dows in the ante-ohapel of King’s College, 
Cambridge, those in the chancel of Ayles- 
bury Church, and several in Ely Cathedral. 
The famous choristers’ window at Ely was 
the joint work of Oliphant and William 
Dyco, R.A., the former being responsible for 
the original design. This work, however, 
was interrupted by ill-health, which obliged 
him to seek a warmer climate. He died at 
Rome in October 1859, chiefly from the 
effects of overwork. Ho had published in 
I860 a small treatise entitled ’ A Plea for 
Painted Glass.’ 

Oliphant had two sons, both of whom died 
in early manhood after making some pro- 
mising efforts in literature. The elder sou, 
Cyril Francis Oliphant (1858-1890), who 
graduated B.A. at Balliol College, Oxford, in 
1883, published in 1890, in the series known 
as ‘ Foreign Classics, ’abiography and criticism 
of the work of Alfred de Musset, which was 
notable for some well-rendered translations 
from the French. The younger son, Francis 
Romano Oliphant (1869-1894), born at Rome 
after his father’s death, graduated B.A. at 
Oxfordin 1883. Heissuedinl891‘Nolesof 
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a Pilgrimage to Jerusalem. and the Holy 
Land, 1 which originally appeared in the form 
of letters addressed to the 1 Spectator, ’ lie 
was a frequent contributor to that and other 
periodicals, and largely aided his mother in 
the preparation of her 'Victorian Age of Lite- 
rature f (1802). 

[Private information.] 

OLIPHANT, JAMES (1734-1818'), Scot- 
tish divine, second son of William Oliphant 
of Stirling, was born in Stirling in 1734. 
He matriculated at the university of Glus- 

f ow in 1703, and graduated M.A. in 1766. 
n 1767 Oliphant entered as a divinity stu- 
dent, and attended for four sessions the 
classes in the hall of the secession church 
at Glasgow. He left that body, however, 
owing to a difference with some of the pro- 
fessors, and joined the communion of the 
church of Scotland. After receiving his 
license in 1760 from the presbytery of Kin- 
tyre, he officiated for a time in the Qorbals 
Ohurch, Glasgow, from which ho was pro- 
moted in 1704 to he minister of the chapul- 
of-ease in Kilmarnock. Oliphant, who hud 
a strong and sonorous voioo, was afterwards 
lampooned by Robert Rums — who, before 
he was flftoen, had lieard him preach —in the 
second stanza of his poom entitled ‘ The Or- 
dination : ’ — 

Ouist Common Sense, that imp of hell, 
Onm' in wi’ Maggie Lauder ; 

But Oliphant aft inado lior yell, 

An' Bussell suir misca'd hor. 

(Russell was Olipliiuit’s successor in Kilmar- 
nock.) Oliphant’s ultra-Calvinistie views 
excited not only the satire of Bums, hut the 
more earnest hostility of the Arminian clergy, 
lie ministered in Kilmarnock for eleven 


27 April 1784, to Janet, daughter of HuaT 
phroy Colquhoun of Barnhill, who died Tn 

27 June 1806, leaving three daughters lt» r 
garet, Janet (who married Robert Hart’ 
merchant in Glasgow), and Anne (who mar’ 
ried the Rev. William Taylor, minister of th» 
associate burgher congregation, Levensifie) 
Oliphant was a ‘ sound aud racy theolo- 
gian, and an interesting and highly acco m 

E lished preacher.’ ‘There was a vein 0 f 
umour which pervaded his mind, and oc- 
casionally burnt forth in the pulpit in some 
striking, homely, or quaint remark’ (Bio- 
graphical Notices, by Jr. W. Taylor, 1852). 

lie was the author of two small pamphlets 
which had an immense popularity in their 
day: 1. ‘ Tho Mother’s Catechism, doctrinal 
and historical, dosignod for the school and 
family ; and enlarg ed for the benefit of youna 
communicants,’ 12mo, Glasgow, 1772, (ff 
tliis work more thun twenty editions were 
published before and after his death. 2. ‘A 
Sacramental (JtiLocliism, designed for com- 
municants old and young ... to which is 
subjoined an abstract of that solemn mode 
of public admission to the Lord’s Table 
which has been practised in the parish of 
Kilmarnock,’ 12mo, Glasgow, 1770. This 
has also run through numerous editions. 
Oliphant also wroto the history of the parish 
of Dumbarton for Sir John Sinclair's ‘ Statis- 
tical Account of Scotland,’ 1792. 

[Presbytery Register of Dumbarton; tomb- 
stone in Dumbarton churchyard ■ McKay’s His- 
tory of Kilmarnoolc ; Scot’s Fasti, pt. iii.; Irv- 
ing's Hook of Dumbartonshire ; Taylor’s Life of 
Rev. William Taylor ; Cleland’s Annals, vol. i. ; 
matriculation album of Glasgow University; Dr, 
Charlos Rogers's Boole of Robert Burns.] 

G. S-h. 


ears, and in 1773, at the request of tho in- 
abitants of Dumbarton, he was presontod 
by the town council with the charge of tho 
pariah church in that town. To check the 
spread of the Arminian heresy, which was 
causing no little excitement in Scotland at 
the time, Oliphant compiled a little cate- 
chism for tho use of schools and young com- 
municants. In order to annoy him, his op- 
ponents in Kilmarnock — tho moderates, as 
they were termed — employed a man 1 0 walk 
the streets of Dumbarton, proclaiming as he 
went * the whole works of the Rev. Janies 
Oliphant, presentee to this parish, for tho 
small chargo of two pence.’ Oliphant lost 
his sight siuortly before his death, which 
took place on 10 April 1818. lie was twice 
married : first to Elizabeth Hay, on 27 Nov. 
1764 (she died on 29 March 1780, leaving 
a daughter Ohorlol to, who married Captain 
David Denny of Glasgow); secondly, on 


OLIPHANT, Silt LAURENCE, of Aher- 
dalgio, first Bakon Oliphant (d. 1500 P), 
was tho oldest son of Sir John Oliphant of 
Aberdalgie (d. 1446), by Isabel, daughter of 
"Walter Ogilvy of Auchterkouse, and sister 
of Alexander Ogilvy, second Laron Ogilvy 
of Inverquharity [q. v.] In his youth he 
went to Francs io study the art of war, 
and subsequently travelled in Italy and else- 
where. He was created a peer some time be- 
fore SO Oct. 1468, when his name so appears 
as witness to a charter ; and under the title 
of Lord Oliphant he sat in the parliament 
of 14 Oct. 1 467. IIo had a charter of the 
barony of Owres. Kincardineshire, from his 
maternal grandfather, Walter Ogilvy, on 
7 Nov. 1468 (lie/;. Mag. Sig.Scotl. 1424-1618, 
entry 966). Inl470ho kelc|,tho office of sheriff 
of Perthshire (Exchequer Molls of Scotland, 
viii. 36). On 24 July 1474 the Marchmond 
herald was sent with lettors to him and the 
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Earl of Bucli. m to 1 sliunch their gathering second lord, in 1310, and was one of the 
for the court of Foifar ’ (Accounts oj theLord Scottish nobles taken prisoner at the rout of 
High Treasurer of Gotland , p. 31), and on j Solway Mo'-s on 25 Nov. 1342 (Diurnal of Oc- 
28 Aug. to summon them for their gathering cuirent*, p. 25), his capture? being Dncre't 
(it.) The gathering seem-, to have resulted servant (Hamilton Papers, ed Bain, i. 326). 
in bloodshed, for in September Oliphant was He reached Newark on 16 Dec., he end 
summoned to answer for the slaughter of J other prisoners being then so 1 crazed’ by the 
Thom of Preston (ib.) _ _ 1 hardships of their march that their subse- 

Oliphant was one of a commission named quenb journey to London was a little delayed 
on 30 Aug. 1184 to negotiate a marriage (ib. p. 336). The annual value of his landB 
between James, duke of Rothesay, heir-ap- was then e-timated at two thousand merits 
nun at of the Scottish throne, and Lady Scots, or five hundred marks sterling, and 
Anne do la Pole, daughter of John, duke of the value of his goods at four thousand 
Shpliield, and nieco of Packard III of Eng- marks Scots (State Papers, Henry VIII, v. 
land (Cal. Documents relating to Scotland, 233). He remained in England m the ous- 
1367-1500, ontiy 1601), and also to treat tody of Sir Thomas Lee, knt., but on 1 July 
for a peace anil alliance with England (ib. 1648 was allowed to he ransomed for eight 
entry 1602). Of the treaty, concluded at hundred merks sterling, on condition that, 
Nottingham on 12 Sept, (ib.), he was one of along' with other captive .Scottish nobles, he 
the conservators (ib. entry 1605). He sat should acknowledge Henry VIII as lord- 
in tho first parliament of James IV ou 6 Oct. , superior, should co-oporate in procuring him 
1488, when ho was chosen a lord of the the government of Scotland, and should 
articles for the barons. lie was also sworn exert his influence to get the infant Queen 
a privy councillor, and in 1490 constituted a Mary delivered to Henry, to he brought up 
justiciary within hie own bounds anil those in England. On obtaining his liberty lie, 
of Strathbaird. lie sided with the king however, made no attempt to fulfil these 
duriug the rebellion of 1189, and, while the pledges, and be declined to enter himself a 
king was crushing the rising in the west, prisoner in Engl md in August for making 
sent information to him of tho movements of his bond aud ] romise for tho payment of 
of the rebel nobles in the north (Accounts the random. When Lord Iluntly began a 
f the Lord High Treasurer, p. 129). On reformation of religion in his territories, 
26 Feb. 1190-1 he had a safe-conduct to Lord Oliphant, in Februnry 1530, at a meet- 
England for six months (Cal. Documents ing at Aberdeen, promised to do as Huntly 
relating to Scotland, 1337-1509, entry 1600); advised (Cat. State Papers, For. Ser. 1569- 
andou 14 June he received a safe-conduct 1600, entry 710); but it is doubtful if he 
and protection for n year from Henry VII ever joined against the queen-downger (ib, 
as ambassador to Charles, king of France, 15G0-1, entry 172). He died on 26 March 
and the kin<r and queen of Castile, Aragon, 1566, By Margaret, eldest daughter ot 
and Sicily (ib. entry 1674). In 1491 lie was James Sandilands of Cruvie, he had three 
bailie of Metliven (Exchequer Polls of Scot- sons and four daughters. The sons were : 
land, v. 287), and in 1193 and subsequent Laurence, fourth baron Oliphant [q. v.J; 
years he was keeper of Edinburgh Castle Peter, ancestor of the Oliphantsof Lang ton; 
(t'6. pp. 388, 460, 506). He was one of the and William. The daughters were : Cathe- 
lords chosen by the king to the session of rine, married first to Sir Alexander Oliphant 
14 Oct. 1495. He died about 1600. By his of Eellie, and secondly to George Dundee of 
wife, Lady Isabel Hay, youngest daughter Dundas ; Margaret, married first to William 
of William, first earl of Errol, he had three Murray of Abeivairny, and secondly to 
sous : John, second lord Oliphant (d. 1616) ; James Olepbnne of Carslogio ; Jeon, to wil- 
Williatn of Berriedale, Caithness (acquired liarn Moncrioft'e of Moncrieffe ; and Lilias, 
through marriage with Christian, heiress to Robert Lundie of Balgonie. 
of Alexander Sutherland of Duffus); and [Diurnal of Occurrents (Bannatjne Club); 
George. Sadi sir's State Papers ; State Papers, Hen. VJII ; 

[Authorities mentioned iu the text ; Douglas’s He milton Papers ; Anderson’s Oliphunts in Scot- 
Seottish Peerage, ed Wood, ii. 332-8.] laud, 1879, pp. xiivii-il; Dougins'-. Scottish 

T. F, IT. Peer, we, ed. Wood, ii. 333-4.] T. P. H. 

OLIPHANT, LAURENCE, third Baeoit OLIPHANT, LAU REN CE, fourth Baiion 
Oui'haki id. 1560), was the son of Colin, Oliphant (1629-1593), eldest son of Lau- 
master of Oliphant (killed at the battle of rence, third baron Oliphant, by Margaret San- 
Flodden. in»161a), by Lady Elizabeth Keith, dilands, was bom in 1629, In 1543 he was 
second daughter of William, third earl Ma- sent to England as a hostage for his father, 
rischal, He succeeded his grandfather John, After the Burnley marriage he, while muster 
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of Oliplmnt , sat as an extraordinary member pliant attended tbe meeting of the mriT" 
of the privy council in August 1605 (Set/. meat in 1 he oastle of Stirling on 10 j u i' 
P.C. Seotl. i. 547). In i 666 certain persons 1678, presided over by the king (Moysrn 
accused of slaughter and oilier erimes took Memoirt, p. 12). In November 1680 he 
possession of his house of Berrydale, ■which was charged 1 o answer before the council for 
they garrisoned and held; but on 18 April an attack on Lord Ruthven (ib, p,28 • 

1666 they were ordered by the council to James the Se\t, p. 100), and on 7 Dec. cau- 
give it up to him within twenty-four hours tion was given for him in 1 , 000 /. that he 
under pain of being treated ns rebels (ib. pp. would on tbo 9th outer into ward in the 
447-8). He succeeded his father on 20 March castle of Douno in Menteith (Peg. p. q 
of the same year, and was served heir on Scotl. iii. 836). Subsequently disputes" be^ 
2 May. Ho snt on the assize for the trial of tweonhim and the Earl of Caithness occupied 
Bothwell for the murder of Darnley, signed tho frequent attention of the privy council 
the baud for Botliwell’s marriage to tbe (ib. iv. passim). Oliplmnt died at Caithness 
queen, and was one of tho nine temporal on 10. Tan. ] 598, and was buried in the church 
lords present at the marriage. At the samo of Wick. By Lady Margaret Hay, second 
time as John Hamilton, archbishop of St. daughter of Georgo, seventh earl of Errol he 
Andrews, he was admitted a member of the had two sons and three daughters. The sons 
privy council (ib. p. 609). ne joinod the were: Laurence, master of Oliphant; and 
association on belialt of Mary at Hamilton John Oliphant of Newlands. The daughters 
on 8 May 1 668, and fought for her at Lang- were : Elizabeth, married to William, tenth 
side. On this account he was charged to earl nf Angus; Jean, to Alexander Bruce of 
appear before the regent and lords of the Cultmulimlie ; and Margnret, to Sir James 
privy council, and, failing to do so, was on Johnstone of WostorlniU. 

2 Aug. 1668 denounced a rebel and put to Laurence, master of Oliphant (d. 1684P), 
the horn (ib. p. 083) ; but on 6 April 1 669 he was concerned in the raid of Ruthven, and on 
signed a ‘ hand for the king’ (ib. p. 054 ), and thisnocountwns in March 1 684 charged, along 
on 16 Juno again appeared ua a member of the with his brother-in-law, Robert Douglas, son 
privy council (ib. p. 670). lie was one of of William Dougins of Lochleven, to quit 
sixteen appointed by Queen Mary at Bolton the realm. They set sail for .the continent, 
Castle on 6 March 1669 1 o act as advisers but never reached it. According to Calder- 
with Chatolhernult, niuilly, and Argyll in wood, 1 they perished by tho way, and were 
the critical circumstances of the kingdom novel - bbbu again, they, nor ship, nor any be- 

g iAUANOir, Lettres de Marie Stuart, ii. 271). longing t hereunto. The manner is uncertain, 
e attended the convention at Perth on but the most common report was that, being 
31 July of the same year, and voted against invaded by Hollanders or Elusingew, and 
the queen’s divorce from Bothwell (die//. P. O. fighting valiantly, slew one of the principal 
Scotl. ii. 8 ). An attack on him and his ser- of their number, in rovenge whereof they 
vanls on 18 July at. the instnuceof the Earl wera all sunk, or, as olliors report, after they 
nf Caithness was the subject of deliberation hud rendered, Ihoy were hanged upon the 
by the privy council on 12 Oct. (ib. pp. 87- mast of tho ship’ (History, iv. 46). Another 
40) and 22 Nov. (ib. 67-8). report was that they had been made slaves 

AfterthedeathoftlieregentMovayin.Tanu- by the Turks, and detained in captivity in 
ary 1570. Lord Oliplmnt mat the lenders of tin 1 town of Algiers on the coaBt of Bar- 
the queen’s party at Linlithgow, whore they bar/ ( Cal. Scottish State Papers, 1609-1608, 
bad a conference witli the French amlmssa- pp. 431, 670). 

dor. nis name also appears among those [Beg. P, C. Seotl. vols. i.-iv.; Cal, State 
who, in April 1570, subscribed a lotter to Papers, Se.otl. Sor. and For. Ser Eliz.; Notes 
Elizabeth, petitioning her to 1 enter into such and QuorieH, 7 th sor, ix. 863; Hist. James the 
condit ions withthe Queen's Ilighnessiu Soot- Soxt, and Dayiil Moysie’s Memoirs, both in tho 
land as may ho honourable for nil parties’ Bnnuatyno Club; Ooldorwood’s History of tho 
(OALDTTOWOOn, ii. 650), Killigrew, in a letter Church in Scotland; Audorson’s Oliphanto in 
to Burghley in 1678, mentions 1 hat < lliphant 3ai)l,buicl, 1879, pp, xl-Ixii ; Douglas's Scottish 
joined the anti-Marian party after Morton’s 1 00 V ‘’S° (Wood), n. 834.] T. F. H. 

succession to the regency ( Oat. State Papers, OLIPHANT, LAURENCE (1601-1767), 

For. Ser, 1572-4, entry 761) ; hut he appears Laird of Gaslc, Jacobite, son of James 
to have joined before this, having attended Ogilvie, laird of Gaslc, by Janet, daughter 
a meeting of tho privy council at Leith in of the Rov. Anthony Murray of Woodend, 
May 1572, while tho regent Mar was still Perthshire, wasbornnil091. The Gask branch 
alive ( Peg. P. C. Seotl ii. 135). After the oT the Oliphanls desconded from William 
reliremeut of Morion from the regency, ()li- | Oliphant oiNewlon, Perthshire, second sonof 
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Colin, master of Oliphant, slain at Flodden, 
The estate of flask came into the possession 
of the family in 1625. The family possessed 
strong royalist sympathies. At the rebel- 
lion of 1715 the laird of Gask ‘•out his two 
sons to support the insurgents, Laurence re- 
ceiving a commission in Lord Hollo’s regi- 
ment dated 2 Oct. 1715. He was present at 
the battle of Sherrifl'muir, and in January 
1716 he acted as one of the garrison’s adjutants 
during the short time that the Pretender re- 
mained at Scone. After the suppression of 
the rebellion he remained for some time in 
hiding, but subsequently he was permitted 
to return home unmolested. He succeeded 
hie father as laird of Gask in 1732. On the 
arrival of the Chevalier in 1745, he joined 
him at Blair Athole. So indignant was he 
with his tenants for refusing to take up anus 
that he laid an inhibition on tbeir cornfields 
(Cuamdurs, History of the Rebellion, ed, 
1809, pp. 63-4) ; but the prince on arriving 
at Gaslt laughingly removed the inhibition. 
Laurence, eldest son of the laird of Gask, 
born 26 May 1724, acted as aide-de-camp 
of the prince at the battle of Prestonpans, 
and after the battle was sent by the prince 
to prevent the fugitive dragoons from taking 
refuge in Edinburgh. On his way thither 
he slew ten of them, and took a pair of 
colours. When the prince set out for Eng- 
land, he sent the laird of Guslr back to Perth, 
to undertake, with Lord Strathallan, the civil 
and military government of the north, the 
duties discharged by Gask being ohiefly those 
of treasurer. Both father and sou were present 
at Falkirk and Culloden j and after the battle 
of Falkirk, when the prince’s troops, on ac- 
count of the slightresistonce andrapidflight of 
the enemy, dreaded some ambuscade, young 
Gask and the eldest son of Lord Strathallan 
went down together from the hill towards the 
town of Falkirk, in the guise of peusants, to 
obtain information (Home, History of the Re- 
bellion, p. 175). When the prince, after Oullo- 
den, declined further to continue the contest, 
the laird of Gask and his son fled eastward into 
Aherdpenshire, and, after remaining in hiding 
for about six months in the neighbourhood 
of the Dee, obtained, with other Jacobites, a 

S in a vessel which landed them in 
: on 10 Oot. 1746. Thence they 
passed south to France. The estates of Gask 
were seized by tke crown and sold, but in 
1768 they were purchased by some Mends 
and presented to Uliphant. On the death of 
Charles, seventh lord Oliphant, on 19 April 
17 48, Gask laid claim to the title, whioh, how- 
ever, was assumed by Charles Oliphant of 
Langton, who died on 8 June 1761, and in 
his will acknowledged the laird of Gask to 


be heir to the title. The peerage was also 
confirmed to him by the Prelender in 1760. 
He was permitted to return home in 1768, 
but the attainder was not reversed. He died 
early in 1767. Oliphant married Amelia Anne 
Sophia, second daughter of William, second 
laid Nairne. His heir, Laurence, paternal 
grandfather of Carolina, lady Nairne [q. v.j, 
the poetess, died on 1 Jan. 1782. 

[HistoneB of the Rebellion ; Anderson’s Oli- 
phants in Scotland; Kington Oliphant’s Jacobite 
Lairds of Cask.] T. P. H. 

OLIPHANT, LAURENCE ( 1 829-1888), 
author of ‘ Piccadilly,’ only child of (Sir) 
Anthony Oliphant (1793-1859), by his wife 
Maria, daughter of Colonel Campbell of the 
72nd highlanders, was born at Capetown in 
1S29. Thomas Oliphant [q. v.], the musician, 
was his uncle, nis father, who was third son 
of Ebenezer Oliphant of Condie and New- 
ton, Perthshire, by Mary, daughter of Sir 
William Stirling of Ardoch,had been called 
to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1821, and 
practised for a time in London as an equity 
draughtsman, but just before his son’s birth 
he was appointed attorney-general at the 
Cape. Laurence’s father and mother were 
both fervent evangelicals. The mother re- 
turned to Europe on account of her health, 
and took her son with her. He was sent 
to the school of a Mr. Parr at Durnford 
Manor, Salisbury. Ho spent part of his 
holidays with his mother at Condie, an an- 
cestral home of the Oliphant family. Hie 
father was in 1880 made chief justice of 
Ceylon, and was knighted. Lady Oliphant 
rejoined him in Ceylon in 1841. Laurence 
was sent out in the winter of the same year, 
in charge of a private tutor, who continued 
to teach him in Ceylon ; but his education 
was much interrupted, His father returned 
on two years’ leave about 1846, and spent the 
time in a continental tour. Laurence was 
allowed to accompany his parents instead of 

f oing to Cambridge, as had been intended. 

‘he family spent the winter of 1846-7 at 
Paris, travelled through Germany and the 
Tyrol during 1847, and at the end of the 
year crossed the Alps to Italy. Here young 
Oliphant was present at some of the popular 
disturbances in the beginning of 1848. He 
went with his parents to Greece, and then 
accompanied them to Ceylon, where he acted 
as his father’s private secretary, and was 
called to the colonial bar. At the age of 
twenty-two, he says, he had been engaged in 
twenty-three murder cases. In December 
1861 he was invited by Jung Bahadur, who 
had touched at Ceylon on a return voyage 
from England, to join a hunting excursion 
in Nepaul. After reaching Khatrcandu he 

8 u 2 
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returned to Ceylon. A. few months later he 
came to England with his mother, and at 
the end of 1851 bogan to keep terms at Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Besides studying law, he took 
an interest in various labours undertaken by 
Lord Shaftesbury and others among the Lon- 
don poor. In the spring of 1852 he pub- 
lished an account of his tour in Nepaul, 
called 1 A Journey to Khatmandu,’ lie re- 
solved to be called to the Scottish as well as 
the English bar, and began liis studies at 
Edinburgh in the summer of 1852. In Au- 
gust 1852 ho started with Mr. Oswald Smith 
for a visit to St. Petersburg, thenoe to Nijni- 
Novgorod, and ultimately to the Crimea. Ho 
published an account of part of the journey, 
• The Russian Shores of the Black Sea in the 
Autumn of 1862, and a Tour through the 
Country of the Don Cossacks,’ at the end of 
1868. Tho approach of the Crimean war 
gave special interest to thie hook, which soon 
reached a fourth edition. Lord Raglan ap- 
plied to him for information, and lie was 
engaged to wrile for the ‘Daily Nows.’ 
While keenly interested in this ho rccoivod an 
offer of an appointment from James Bruce, 
eighth earl of Elgin J[q. v.l, then governor- 
general of Canada, with whose family Lady 
Oliphant was intimate. Oliphant acted as 
secretary to Lord Elgin during the negotia- 
tion at Washington of the reciprocity treaty 
with Canada. The treaty, ‘ floated through on 
champagne,’ was signed in Juue, and Oli- 
phant then accompanied Lord Elgin to 
Quebec. There he was soon appointed 
‘ superintendent of Indian affairs,’ and made 
a journey to Lake Superior aud hack by the 
Mississippi and Chicago, described soon after- 
wards iu ‘ Minnesota and the Far "West,’ 
1866. Dancing, travelling, and politicnl 
business filled up his time agreeably ; but on 
Lord Elgin’s retirement at the end of 1854, 
lie declined offers of an appointment under Sir 
Edmund Head, Elgin's successor. Ho cama 
hack to England, whither hie father had now 
finally returned. He put forward a plan 
snggosted by his previous journeys, which is 
described in a pamphlet called ‘Tho Trans- 
Caucasian Provinces the proper Field of 
Operation for a Christian Army,' 3856. He 
succeeded in obtaining from Lord Olarondon 
a recommendation to Lord Stratford do llod- 
cliffe. He wished to be sent as au envoy to 
Schamyl, with a view to a diversion against 
the Russians. His father accompanied him to 
Const antinople. They found Lord St rath >rd 
about to visit the Crimea, and accompanied 
him thither. Oliphant had a glimpse of the 
siege of Sebastopol ; and, though he could 
not obtain au authorisation for his scheme, 
was invited by tho Duke of Newcastle to 


join him on a visit to tho Circassian coasts 
lie sailed at the end of August, and made 
a short rush into the country, He after- 
wards joined tho force under Omar Pasha 
and was present at the battle of the Ingour 
Tho fall of Kars made the expedition fruit 
less ; and after much suffering, and a conse- 
quent illness during the retreat, he returned 
to England at, the end of 1856. ‘ The Trans- 
Caucasian Campaign . . . under Omer Pasha- 
a personal narrative,’ 1866, describes Mb ex- 
periences. He had been acting as correspon- 
dent, of the ‘ Times ’ during this expedition 
and in 1850 he was invited by the editor, De- 
lano, to accompany him on a visit to the 
United States. He travelled through the 
Southern States to New Orleans, and there 
joined the filibuster Walker. Hismotive,he 
says, was partly the fun of the thing, and in 
some degree an offer of confiscated estates if 
the expedition should succeed. The expedi- 
tion fell in with II.M.S. Cos9ack at the mouth 
of tho St. Juan river. Her captain, Cockbum, 
enmo on hoard, declared hie determination to 
prevent a fight, and carried off Oliphant, who 
had admitted himself to he a British subject. 
Oliphant wns made welcome as a guest on 
hoard tho Cossack, and, aftor a few excur- 
sions, returned to England. An account of 
his first trip in tho Circassia, and of this 
adventure, is given in his ‘Patriots and 
Filibusters : Incidents of political and ex- 
ploratory Travel,’ 1800. 

In 1807 Oliphant became private secretary 
to Lord Elgin on hie visit to China. He weat 
with Elgin to Calcutta when the outbreak 
of the mutiny mndo it, necessary to change 
the destination of tho Chinese force. He 
then accompanied Elgin to Hongkong, was 
presout at tlio bombardment of Canton, and 
holpod to storm Tientsin, He was em- 
ployed in several minor missions, and visited 
Japan with t he expedition. He published a 
‘Narrative of the Earl of Elgin’s Mission to 
China and Japan in the years 1867-8-9 ’in 
1860 ; translated into French in 1860, with 
on introductory letter from Guizot. His 
father, with whom he was always upon the 
most affectionate terms, had died just before 
his return. Oliphant was without employ- 
ment for a time, hut in 1800 amused himssli 
by a visit to Italy, where he saw Oavour, 
and formed a plot with Garibaldi for break- 
ing up the ballot-boxes at Nice on occasion 
of the voto for annexation to France. He 
gave his view of tho value of a plebiscite in 
a pamphlet called ‘ Universal Suffrage and 
Napoleon the Third,’ 1860. Garibaldi’s ex- 
pedition to Sicily broko up the Nice soheme, 
In 1801 Oliphant travelled in Montenegro 
and elsewhere, and soon afterwards aocepted 
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an appointmont as first secretary of legation 
in Japan. He arrived at Yeddo at the end 
of June 1861. On the evening of 6 July a 
night attack was made on the embassy. 
Oliphant rushed out with a hunting-whip, 
andwas attacked bv a Japanese with a heavy 
two-handed sword. A beam, invisible in 
the darkness, interfered with the blows, but 
Oliphant was severely wounded, and sent on 
hoard ship to recover, He had to return to 
England after a visit to the Corea, where he 
discovered a Russian force occupying a re- 
tired bay, and obtained their retirement. 

Visits to Corfu with the Prince of Wales, 
then on his way to Palestine, and after- 
wards to the Herzegovina and the Abruzzi, 
were his only occupations in 1862, He 
was now compelled by ‘family considera- 
tions’ to retire from the diplomatic service. 
Early in 1863 he ran over to look at the in- 
surrection in Poland, and later in the year 
made another attempt, but was turned back. 
He then travelled in Moldavia, and went 
northwaide to see a little of the Schleswig- 
Holstein war. He was now disposed to 
sottle down. He had already once or twice 
canvassed the Stirling Burghs, and made 
himself popular with the electors. In 1864 
he joined Sir Algernon Borllrwielc and some 
other friends in starting a journal called ‘ The 
Owl,’ of which Thomas Onwhyn [q. v.] was 
the publisher. It was suggested at a dinner- 
party in fun, and was intended to he purtly 
a mystification, supported by an affected 
knowledge of profound political secrets. Sir 
Algernon Borthwick undertook to print it, 
and it caused much amusement to the 
initiated. Oliphant contributed only to the 
first ten numbers, retiring when it was taken 
up more seriously. In the following year 
he published ‘Piccadilly : a Fragment of 
Contemporary Biography,’ in ‘Blackwood’s 
Magazine ’ (republished, with illustrations by 
E. Doyle, in 1870). 

In 1806 Oliphant was returned at the 
general election for the Stirling Burghs. He 
did little in parliament, and was not much 
edified, it appears, by the manrauvres which 
attended the passage of the Reform Bill of 
1867. A singular change now took place in 
his life, nis rambling and adventurous 
career had given him much experience, but 
had not made up for a desultory education. 
Heloved excil ement,was anniversal favourite 
in society, and had had flirtations in every 
quarter of the globe. He was a clear-headed 
man of business, had Been the mysteries of 
official life, and ’was a brilliant journalist. 
From his earliest years, however, ha had 
also strong religious impressions, and in his 
letters to his mother speculations uponkis own 


state of mind and the various phenomena 
of religions of all v arieties had alternated 
with sparkling descriptions of adventure and 
society. He had been interested successively 
in many of the books which reflect contem- 
porary movements of thought, He had read 
Theodore Parker, W. Smith’s ‘Thorndale,’ 
Maurice’s writings, and Morell’s 1 History of 
Philosophy.’ His want of intellectual ballast, 
however, left him at the mercy of any pre- 
tender to inspiration. His offioial and social 
experience had dispersed many illusions, and 
his ‘Piccadilly,’ very brightly written, ie not 
a novel proper, hut a satire directed against 
the various hypocrisies and corruptions of 
society. He had come, he says, to think that 
the world at large was a ‘lunatic asylum,’ 
a common opinion among persons not them- 
selves conspicuous for sanity. He mentions 
in it ‘ the greatest poet of the age, Thomas 
Labs Harris,’ author of ‘The Great Republic : 
a Poem of the Sun.’ Burris is alen typified 
in a mysterious prophet who meets the hero, 
and was, in fact, the head of a community in 
America. The creed appears to have been 
theusuel mixture of scraps of misunderstood 
philosophy and science, with peculiar views 
ahout ‘ physical sensations ’ caused by the life 
of Christ in man, and a theory that marriage 
should be a Platonic relation. Oliphant 
had also some belief in ‘spiritualism,’ though 
he came to regard it as rather diabolical 
than divine. In 1 867 he resigned his seat in 
parliament, and joined Harris’s community 
at Brocton, or ‘ Salem-on-Erie.’ Harris 
was in tha habit of casting out devils and 
forming magnetic circles among his disciples. 
Oliphant became his spiritual slave. He 
was set to work on the farm, was ordered 
to drive teams and ‘cadge strawberries on 
the railway,’ and, after walking all day, was 
sent out at night to draw water ‘till his 
fingers were almost frost-bitten.’ He made 
over all his money to the community. Oli- 
phant's mother also joined the community 
in 1868, and, though living at the someplace, 
was not allowed to hold any confidential 
communication with him. After going 
through this probation the disciples were to 
regenerate the world, and mother and son 
are said to have ‘found perfect peace and 
contentment.’ In 1870 Oliphant returned 
under Harris’s orders, and was supported by 
a small allowance. Ho resumed Ins former 
occupation by becoming ‘ Times ’ correspon- 
dent in the Franco-German war. He was 
with the French and afterwards with the 
German armies, and suddenly returned to 
America, in obedience, it is said, to a sign 
prescribed by Harris — namely, by a bullet 
grazing his hail 1 . He soon came back, how- 
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ever, and was again ‘Times’ correspondent 
at Paris towards the end of 1871. His 
mother was permitted to join him there. 
There he met Alice, daughter of Mr. Henry 
le Strange of Hunstanton, Norfolk, ana 
stepdaughter of Mr. Wynne-Finch. All 
who know her speak of her singular fascina- 
tion. She was twenty-six, and she had been 
much admired in society, but shared some of 
Oliphant’s dissatisfaction with the world, 
Sho adopted his creed, and they were en- 
gaged at. the beginning of 1872, The con- 
sent, however, ofHorris was required, and the 
genuine ‘ human sentiment ' was to be con- 
sidered as an ‘ abstract and spiritual passion,’ 
a text upon which Oliphant, discourses in 
loiters quoted by his biographer. Her family 
were naturally displeaeod at the pecuniary 
arrangements, as the ‘ whole of her properly 
was placed unreservedly in this hands’ of 
Harris {Life, p, 1 16). Oliphant appears (i/>. 
pp. 120-2) to have equivocated upon this 
occasion in a rather painful way, though the 
details are not very clear. Hi* was married 
in Juno 1872 at St, George’s, Hanoi er 
Square, though it would seem the relation 
was regulated in some way by tlio spiritual 
authorities (ib. p. 126). In 1873 Oliphant, 
with his wife and mother, returned to Broc- 
ton hy II arris’s orders. The wi fo and mother 
were employed in menial offices. Oliphant 
himself was directed to taka part in various 
commercial enterprises for the benefit, appa- 
rently, of the community. ITe was in New 
York and Oanada, and occasionally sent over 
to England. In 1874 he joined the ' Direct 
United States Cable Company,’ and was 
‘ coaching a bill through tho Dominion Legis- 
lature.’ He learnt the secrets of commer- 
cial ‘rings,’ and was kindly treated by tho 
great Jay Gould, upon whose mercy ho throw 
himself. In 1870 he contributed to ‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine ’ the ‘ Autobiography of a 
Joint-stock Company,’ revealing some mys- 
teries of commercial juggleiy. lie is said 
’to have shown muon financial ability in 
these transactions. 

Meanwhile Harris had migrated to Santa 
Ilosa, near San Francisco, and taken Mrs, 
Oliphant with him. In the beginning of 
1878 Oliphant went to San Francisco, to thu 
office of Mr. J. D, ’Walker of San Rafuol, 
whose friendship he had won by an act of 
kindness. His purpose was to soe his wifo, 
but permission was refused, and he returned 
to Brocton. In the following autumn Mrs, 
Oliphant left Santa ltosa, though still under 
Harris's rule, and supported iiersulf for a 
time, first at ’Vnllego and then at Donida, 
by hooping a school. Slio was warmly ap- 
preciated by thu Californians, and Mrs. 


Walker was able to see her occasionally 
It seems that about this time Harris had 
discovered not only that the marriage was 
not a marriage of ‘ counterparts,’ but that 
Oliphant had a spiritual ‘ counterpart ’ m 
the other world ? who inspired him with 
rhymed communications, and was therefore 
an obstnclo to union with his earthly wife. 
His belief in these communications strikes 
his biographer as the ‘ only sign of mental 
aberration 1 she ever noticed. Meanwhile 
Oliphant took up a scheme for colonising 
Palestine with Jews, and early in 1878 went 
to the East to examine the country, and en- 
deavour to obtain a concession from the 
Turkish government.. An account of his 
journey was given in ‘The Land of Gilead, 
with Excursions in tho Lebanon,' 1880. The 
attempt upon tho Turkish goverment failed 
and the sehomo broke down. Oliphant re^ 
turned to England, and there, in the early 
wint or of 1880, lie was rejoined by bis wife. 
She had obtained Harris’s permission to re- 
turn hy accepting ‘ irritating conditions on 
tlio freedom of their intercourse.’ They 
made, however, a journey to Egypt in the 
wintur, described by him in ‘ The Land of 
Kliemi, up and down the Middle Nile,’ 
1882. An accidental difficulty at Cairo pre- 
vented them from formally malting ovei; to 
Harris their right, in tho land at Brocton. 
In May 1881 Oliphant returned to America 
to see his mother, who was still at Brocton. 
lie found her both ill and troubled by doubts 
as to t he II arris creed. They went to Santa 
Rosa, where tho Bight of a ‘valuable ring’ 
of Laily Oliphant’s upon the finger of one 
of Harris's household staggered their faith. 
Oliphant took liis mothor, m spite of orders 
from Harris, to a villago whore there was a 
woman with an infallible panacea. Sho 
thoro diod, in tho presence of her son and 
tlioir kind friend Mrs. Walker. Oliphant 
himself now bocame sceptical as to the pro- 
phet's inspiration, and, with the help of Mr. 
Walker, recovered his land at Brocton hy 
legal procoodings. Harris and liis disciples 
took a different view of fhoso transactions. 
IJmviro had received a telegram from Santa 
Anna during his absenco requesting her sanc- 
tion to placing him in confinement. This 
nppoars to linvo onded her allegiance to the 
prophet. Oliphnnl was again in England in 
January 1882, and prepared the volume 
oallod ‘Traits and Travosties,’ 1882, consist- 
ing chiefly of reprints from ‘ Blackwood's 
Magazine.' Oliphant now took up the Pales- 
tine colonisation scheme. He travelled with 
liis wife to Constantinople in the summer of 
1882, and ROttled for somo lime at Therapia. 
At the end of ike year they moved to Haifa 
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in the Bay of Acre, in the neighbourhood of 
various Jewish colonies. He wrote there his 
story ‘AltioraPeto,’ 1883, in the ‘Piccadilly 1 
style, the name being derived from a motto of 
his branch of the Oliphant family. At Haifa 
they collected a number of sympathisers, 
though, they did not form exactly a commu- 
nity. Oliphant, it seems, was now regarded 
as a ‘sort of hoad of affairs at Brocton,’ 
which was no longer in connection with 
Harris. Visitors from Brocton, as well as 
natives and Jewish immigrants, gathered 
around them. They built a small house at 
Dalieb in the neighbourhood, and endea- 
voured to carry out their ideal of life. They 
gave expositions of their views to various 
inquirers, and were not converted to ‘ Eso- 
tenc Buddhism.’ A strange book, called 
‘ Sympneumata,’ was written by them in 
concert and, as they thought, by a kind of j 
common inspiration. Some who had sym- 
pathised, however, were alienated ‘ in fear ’ 
and others ‘ in disgust.’ Olliers regarded it 
as harmless nonsense. Oliphant also wrote 
‘ Massollam,’ 1886, which gives his final 
judgment of Harris. 

During a trip to the Lake of Tiberias, at | 
the end of 1880, ill's. Oliphant caught a 
fever, and died on 2 Jan. 1S87. Oliphant 
believed that she soon came bach to him iu 
spirit, and sent messages through him to her 
friends. Her presence was shown b\ strange 
convulsive movements. He returned to Eng- 
land to carry out a tour which they had 
planned to take together. He was much 
broken, though he could still often talk with 
his old brightness. He wrote a scries of 
papers in ‘Blackwood,’ published in 1887 as 
1 Episodes in a Life of Adventure ; or Moss 
from a Rolling Stone,’ which describe his 
early career with great spirit. He also 
published at Haifa a description of Pales- 
tine and ‘ Fashionable Philosophy,’ 1887, a 
collection of various stories. In 1887 he re- 
turned to Haifa, and wrote a pamphlet called 
‘The Star in the East’ for the benefit of 
Hahommedans. It is said to have made one 
Arab convert, who was 1 not much credit to 
his leader.' He returned to England and 
finished his last book, ‘ Scientific Religion ; 
or Evolutionary Forces now Active in Man,’ 
1888, It helped to bring about him a crowd 
of ‘spiritualists’ and people capable of mis- 
taking twaddle about the masculine-feminine 
principle for philosophy. He visited America 
in 1888, and returned with Miss Rosamond 
Dale Owen, daughter of Robert Dale Owen 
[q. yJ, to whomjhe was married at Malvern 
on 16 Aug. A few days later he was seized 
with a dangerous illness at the house of his 
old friends, the Walkers, at Surbiton, Thence 


he was moved to York House, Twickenham, 
to he the guest of his friend Sir Mount- 
stuart Grant Duff. The illness was hopeless 
from the first, though he was flattered by 
hopes of a miraculous cure, He was still 
cheerful and even witty to the last, and died 
peacefully on 28 Dec. 1888. 

The charm of Oliphant’s alert and versa- 
tile intellect and sympathetic character was 
recognised by a wide circle of friends. It 
was felt not least by those who most re- 
gretted the strange religious developments 
which led to the waste of his powers and his 
enslavement to such a prophet os Harris. 
He was beloved for his boyish simplicity 
and the warmth of heart which appeared 
through all bis illusions. Suggestions of 
insanity were, of course, made, but appa- 
rently without definito reasons. Remark- 
able talents without thorough training have 
thrown many minds off their balance, and 
Oliphant’s case is only exceptional for the 
singular combination of two apparently in- 
consistent careers. Till his last years, at 
any rate, his religious mysticism did not 
disqualify him for being also a shrewd 
financier, a charming man of the world, and 
a brilliant writer, nis works have been 
mentioned above. He also contributed many 
articles to 1 Blackwood's Magazine ’ and the 
‘Times.’ 

[Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant 
ana of Alice Oliphant, his wife, by Margaret 
Oliphant W. Oliphant, 2 vols. 1891. Oliphant’s 
writings give many details of his early travels 
and adventures. See also Permnal Reminis- 
cences of L. Oliphant, by Louis Loesching 
(n.d.); and, for Borne account of the Brocton 
community from the other side, Brotherhood of 
the New life : n letter from Thomas Lake 
Hurris, 1893, and the Brotherhood of the Now 
Life by Richard MacCully, Glasgow, 1893, pp. 
148-61.] L. S. 

OLIPHANT, THOMAS (1799-1873), 
writer and musical composer, was bom 
26 Dec. 1799, at Condie, Stmthearn, Perth- 
shire, in the house of his father, Ebenezer 
Oliphant ; his mother was Mary, the third 
daughter of Sir William Stirling, hart., of 
Ardoch, Perthshire. After being educated 
at Winchester College and by private tutors, 
he became for a snort time a member of 
the Stock Exchange, London, hut soon re- 
linquished commerce to devote himself to 
literature and music. In 1880 lie was ad- 
mitted a member of the Madrigal Society, 
of which he afterwards became honorary secre- 
tary, and, for the use of its members, he adapted 
English words to a considerable number 
of Italian madrigals, in some cases writing 
original verses, m others by merely trans- 
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lating. In lR3t lie took part in the chorus, 
ns a bass vocalist, in the great Handel 
festival held in Westminster Abbey, and in 
tliesameyearpublislicd, underthe pseudonym 
‘ Solomon Sackbut,’ ' Commonts of a Cborus 
Singur at tho Boyal Musical Festival in 
Wastminstei Abbey,’ He also published in 
1886 ‘ A Brief Account of the Madrigal 
Society;’ in 1830, ‘A Short Account of 
Madrigals ; ’ in 1887 ‘ La Musa Madrigaleaca,’ 
a volume containing the words of nearly 
four hundred 1 madrigals, ballets, and 
roundelays, chiefly of tho Elizabutlian age, 
with remarks and annotations,’ In 1887 lie 
composed the words and music of a madrigal, 
‘ Slay onoMoment, gentle Sires,’ which hupro- 
duced as the work of an unknown seventeenth- 
century composer, Blasio Tomasi, and as such 
it was performed at the anniversary festival 
of the Madrigal Society. He wrote Eng- 
lish versions of Beethoven’s * Fidelia ’ and the 
‘ Mount of OlivuB,’ and the words for nume- 
rous songs of llnttoii and other composers, 
By desiio of the directors of the Philhar- 
monic Socioty he translated portions of 
'Wagner’s opera 1 Lohengrin,’ which wore 
performed by the society’s orchostra and 
chorus, the composer conducting, at the 
Hanover Squaro Booms in Maroh 1866, 
He was engaged for some years in catalogu- 
ing the music iu the British Museum, and 
he occasionally lectured in public on musical 
suhjocts. In 1871 he was elected president 
of the Madrigal Society. lie died unmarried, 
on 9 Alurch 1873, in Great Marlborough 
Street, and in the following April his valu- 
able collection of ancient music was sold by 
Messrs. Puttiok & Simpson. 

[Private knowledge.] W. H. 0. 

OLIPHANT or OLIFARD, Sin WIL- 
LIAM (d. 13:20), of Abcrdslgie, Perthshire, 
was eldest son of Sir Walter Olifard, justiciar 
of Lothian under Alexander I. This oillco 
was originally bestowed on his ancestor, 
David do Olifard, who, while a soldier in the 
army of ICing Stephen, rescued Bing David I 
of Scotland [q. v.J at the siege of Winchester 
Castle in 1141, and enabled him to reach 
Scotland in safety. Sir William Oliphaut’s 
name first appears as witness to n charter of 
John, earl of Atholl, some time before 1290 
(Hist, MSS. Comm. Oth Hep. p. U90). Being 
taken prisoner at the capture of Dunbar 
Castle in 1200, after the defeat, of tho Scots 
army by John do Wareune, earl of Surrey, 
he was on 16 May committed a prisoner to 
the castle of Devises, whore he remained till 
Octoberl297 ( Cal, DocuanenU relating to Scot- 
land, 1272-1807, entry 963), and tlion only 
received his release on condition of serving 


Edward I beyond seas, W bile at Sandwich 
previous to embarkation for Flushing he 
and Edward de Eamaay were allowed 
a day, and each of their squires Qd. a day 
(Stevenson’, Documents illustrative of the 
History of Scotland, ii. 40). Subsequently 
Oliphant returned to Scotland, and supported 
Wallace in his endeavour to uphold Scottish 
independence. On the capture of Stirling 
Castle from tho English in 1299, he was en- 
trusted with its detence by the governor Sir 
John Foulis. After a feeble attempt to’ bar 
the progress of Edward in 1304, Comyn [see 
Coaiyn, John, the younger] gave in his sub- 
mission to Edward, and Stirling Castle re- 
mained the sole fortress in Scotland that bed 
not surrendered to the English king. Oli- 
pluml, on being commanded to give it up, re- 
plied that, having received the custody of it 
from Sir John Foulis, he could not hand it 
over to Edward without forfeiting his oath 
and honour as a knight, but if permit! ed would 
inslantiy go to Franco to inquire of Sir John 
Foulis wliatworo his commands, and if they 
countenanced surrender he would obey them. 
But Edward, according to Langloft, being 
then ‘ full grim,’ replied that he would agree 
to no such tonns, and that Oliphant would 
retain the castle at his peril (Chronicle, p. 
326). During tho siege all tho goods and 
chattels of OfipluuiL wore seized by Edward 
and bestowed on Gilbert Malherbe (Cal. 
Documents relating ’ It) Scotland, 1272-1307, 
enf ry 1617). The siego continued for ninety 
daj s ( Chronioon Oulfridi Ic Baker, ed. Thomp- 
son, 1 ). 2), and the reducl ion of the castle 
taxed all Edward’s ingenuity and resources. 
Thirt eon ‘ groat engynos ’ wore brought by 
him to baiter down its defences (Lanutoh, 
p. 326), tho luadenroof of the refectory of St. 
Andrews being molted down to supply leadon 
balls for llioir use. The siege was under the 
immediate direction of Edward himself, who, 
in his eagerness to oiled tho fall of the castle, 
frequently exposed himself to imminent 
eril. For a long time the defenders held a 
ocided advantage, hut ultimately, by the 
use of Greek fire and I bo construction of 
two immense machines for throwing stones 
and leaden balls, he mode such breaches 
on tho inner walls, and so harassed the de- 
fenders, that Oliphant offered terms of sur- 
render. It is stated (hat lie stipulated for 
tho froudom of himsolf and the garrison, bat 
that Edward ‘ boliod his troth ’ and broke 
through the conditions ; for 'William Oli- 
phant, the warden thereof, he threw bound 
into prison, and kept long jtirne in thrall ’ 
('John on Loudoun, ed, Skene, i. 886; 
Wyntoun, ed, Laing, ii. 362). The castle 
was surrendered on 24 July 1301 (Cal. 
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Documents relating to Scotland, 1272-1 [Authorities mentioned in the text : Ander- 
1807, entry 1562), and Oliphant is mentioned ton’s Oliphanta in Scotland, 1879, pp. xn-xxi,] 
ns a prisoner in the Tower on 21 May 1805 T. F. H. 

iib. entry 1868 ; Stevesaon. Documents itr OLIPHANT, Sib WILLIAM, Loud 
Imtrative of the History of Scotland, p. 11). Newton (1551-1628), advocate, eon of Wil- 
Irom Michaelmas 1306 till Michaelmas 1807 i liam Oliphant of Newton, parish of For- 
the sum of 6 1. 20 A. was paid for his main- | gandenny, Perthshire, was admitted to the 
tenance by the sheriff's of London to the Scottish bar on 20 Oct. 1577. Five yearn 
committee of the Tower (Cal. Documents later (14 Oct. 1632) he was appointed a 
relating to Scotland, 1307-67, entry 36). justice-depute (Piicaikn, i. 101), and in 
On 24 May 1308 Edward II gave command 1604 he acted os advocate-depute for Sir 
to the constable of the Tower to liberate Thomas Hamilton, king’s advocate. In the 
him on his giving surety for his good be- same year a commission was chosen to dis- 
haviour (ib. entry 46). On his way to Soot- cuss the question of union with England, and 
land he came to Lincoln, and took out of Oliphant was added as one ‘best affected 
prison four Scotsmen who had served under and fittest for that eirand ’ (Reg. of Privy 
bun in Stirling Castle, who were to go with Council, vii. 457). He was also a commis- 
him on the ting’s service into Scotland sioner (1607) for reforming the teaching of 
( Rotuli Scotiee, i. 61). lie was in receipt of grammar in schools, which had fallen into 
pay from the king of England in January disrepute by the 1 curiositie of divers maisters 
J 310—11 (Cal. Documents relating to Scot- . . . taking upon thaim efter thair fantesie 
land, 1307-67, entry 193), and he was ap- to teacke such grammer as pleases them ’ 
pointed by Edward governor of Perth, which (Acts of Pari. iv. 374). His reputation at 
held out for six weeks ugainst Robert Bruce, the bar meanwhile advanced ; he appears in 
Ultimately it was captured by stratagem, many of tbs leading cases (Pitbatrn j Reg. 
Bruce, after retiring with liis army for eight of Privy Council, passim). He was chosen, 
days, returning suddenly during the night, i with Thomas Craig, to defend the six mi- 
and scaling the walls at the head of his troops, liisters in January 1606; but lie gave up his 
The town was token on 8 Jun. 1811-12, brief on the eve of the trial, on the plea, 
whan Oliphant was sent a prisoner to the us Bolmerino explained, that the king’s 
Western Isles (Chronicle of Lanercost, p. promise oi' leniency, provided they aclmow- 
272). On 22 Feb. 1311-12 the collectors of ledged thoir offence, did not justify their 
customs of wool und hides in Perth ware re- ( obstinacy (ib. vii. 478). He thereby won the 
quired to pay the whole of these to Oliphant, king's favour, and was soon amply rewarded, 
in satisfaction of the king of England’s In 1608 the council, in a letter to the king, 
debt to him (Cal. Documents relating to named him first of four who were ' the most 
Scotland, 1307-57, entry 247). Oliphant J learned and best experienced of their pro- 
obtained his freedom at least before 21 Oct. ] fession ’ ( Dmmylnc MSS. A. 2. 89. No. 66). 
1313, when lie received protection on his [ In November 1010 he appears os a justice of 
setting out for Scotland, and for his return i the peace for Perthshire and the stewartries 
to England (ib. entries 818, 839). On of Strathenm and Menteilh (Peg. of Pricy 
26 Dec. 1317he received from Robert Bruce I Council, ix. 78). 

the lands of Newtyle and Nynprony, For- I He was elevated to the bench in January 
fowhire, to he held in fioo barony ; also, by 1811, in succession to Sir David Lindsay of 
subsequent charters, the lands of Muir- Edzell, one of the lords-ordinary. There- 
house in the shire of Edinburgh ; and by upon the privy council wrote a long letter 
charter at Scone, on 20 March 1826, the to the king, m which they declared how 
lands of Ocktertyre, Perthshire. He was popular had bBen the election of one ‘ whose 
present at a great parliament held at Aber- bipast callage is and hes bone onlie force- 
brothwick in April 1320, and his seal is able to hald him in your Majesteis lemem- 
attached to the remonstrance then addressed berance’ (ib, ix. 692). Next year (19 June) 
to the pope asserting the independence of he was nominated in a royal lotter as king’s 
Scotland, He was also present at aparliament advocate, in succession to Hamilton, who 
held at Holyrood on 8 March 1826. He had been appointed clerk of register. On 
died in 1S29, and was buried at Aberdalgie, 9 July following he was admitted of the 
where the original monument to his memory privy council as lord-advocate, and was 
is still in fair preservation, He left a son, j knighted by the chancellor in conformity 
Sir Walter Olipljpnt of Aberdalgie, who with a mandate from the king. He retained 
married the Princess Elizabeth, youngest his seat on the bench (ib. ix. 403). Parlia- 
daugliter of Robert Bruee. From, him the ment ratified his appointment in October, 
Lords Oliphant axe descended, and granted a pension of 1,0006 for life, 
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which the king had intimated to the council 
in a letter of 8 April 1011. 

He played a prominent part in the politi- 
cal stir of the closing years of James’s reign ; 
the sederunts of the privy council show that 
he was present at almost evory meeting. 
In December 1612 he was one of a select 
commission of flvo for the settling of con- 
troversies between burgh and landward jus- 
tices of the peace (ib. ix. 508) ; in AugusL 
1013 a commissioner for the trial of the 
jesuit Eobert Philip, in December 1614 for 
the trial of Father John Ogilvie [q.v.], and 
in June 1615 for that of James lUoftat ; in 
Dccembor 1616 he was appointed a member 
of the reconstructed court of high commis- 
sion, and in May 1616 one of the committee 
to report on the hook 1 God and the King,’ 
which James had determined to introduce 
into Scotland ns he had done in England and 
Ireland. On 17 Dec. 1G10 Oliphant was 
elected a member of the financial committee 
of the council known as the commissioners 
for the king’s rents (ib. x. 676: B A r.FOUB, 
Annals, ii. 65). As king’s advocate lie ap- 
pears in all the great political trials, liotahly 
thoso of Gordon of Gicht and Sir James 
Macdonald of Islay. IIo hod the care, too, 
of putting into force the now acts against 
the sale of tobacco and the carrying of hag- 
huts ; and the numerous prosecutions which 
he oarried out testify to liis activity. The 
parliament of 1621 ratified tho possession of 
the family lands to him and his sons James 
and William iu fee ( Acts of Pari. iv. 602). 
Charles I's proclamation prohibiting tho hold- 
ing of an ordinary soat in tlic court of ses- 
sion by officers of state and nobles compelled 
him to leave the bench (February 1026). He 
died on 1 (13 f ) April 1028, and was buried 
iu the Greyfriara’ churchyard at Edinburgh. 

To Oliphant. is due the present procedure 
of examining witnesses in the hearing of 
the jury. Hitherto evidence had been t alcen 
liy deposition, and the duty of the jury had 
been to examine the indictment in tho light 
of this evidence. Tho change was effected 
iu the trial of one Liston, accused of the 
murder of a certain John Mayne (Pitcairn). 

| Register of the Privy Conniil of Scotland; 
Acts of Parliament of Scotland; Retours , Deu- 
mylne MSS. in Advoeatos’ Library, passim ; 
Rrunton and Haig's Senators of tbe College of 
Justice; Pitcairn's Criminal Trials , Anderson's 
Oliphuntb in Scotland, 1879, p. 166.] G. G. S. 

OLIVER on Malmesbury, otherwise 
known as Eilmer, Elmer, or AEraELMiER 
(jl, 1066), astrologer andmechanician, a monk 
of Malmesbury, is said by William of Malmes- 
bury, who callB him Eilmer, a latinised 
form of the English name iEthelmier, to 


have been a man of learning. In his youth 
he attempted to follow the example of 
Daedalus, fitted wings on to his hands and 
feet, ascended a tower to get the help of 
the wind, threw himself off, and is said to 
have flown a furlong or more. Becoming 
frightened at the strength of the wind he 
1 fell and broke his logs, and thenceforward 
was lame. Ha attributed his failure to Us 
having omitted to provide himself with a 
tail, which would have steadied him in his 
flight. He was advanced in years when, on 
24 April 1060, thero appeared the great 
comet, which, though seen with awe in 
every part of Europe, was held in England 
and elsewhere to have been a presage of the 
Norman conquest (Freeman, Norman Con- 
quest, iii. 71, 72, G46-00). On beholding it 
Eilmer cried ‘ Thou hast come, thou hast 
come, bringing sorrow to many mothers. 
Long ago have I seen thee, but now more 
terrible do I behold thee, threatening the 
destruction of this country’ (Will. Malm. 
Oesia JRegum, ii. c. 225). The story seems 
to havo been popular. It is possible that 
( )rdene, writing independently of William of 
M almesbury, refoi b In Elmer’s words fp. 492); 
Alberic of 'Trow Fontaines (an. 1068) took 
the slory from William of Malmesbury. It 
appears in the ‘ Speculum nistoriale’ of Vin- 
cent of Beauvais (d. 1264), and is given by 
ILigden in his 1 Polyclironicnn,’ where the 
monk of Malmesbury js . called Oliver, and 
tho story consequently is iu the two English 
translations of that work. Lastly, it was 
copied by John Nauclerus of Tubingen, 
who wrote his ‘Commentaries’ about 1600. 
Bale, in the 1549 edition of his ‘ Catalogue, ' 
attributes to Oliver the authorship of the 
jEulogium Historinrum ; ’ he corrects this 
strange mistake in the edition of 1667, where 
ho quotes Capgrave as showing that the 
‘Eulogium’ was compiled in the reign of 
Edward III. lie says that Oliver was the 
author of three works : ‘ Astrologorum dog- 
mata quredam,’ * De planetarum signis,’ and 
‘ De Goomautia,’ none of which are at pre- 
sent known to exist. 

[Will. Malm. Costa Rognm, lib. ii.e. 226 (Rolls 
Sor.) ; Ordoi'ic, p. 492, ed. Duchesne ; Vincent 
of Beauvais’s Speculum Mojus, IV, Spec. Hist, 
bk, 26, c, 36, f. 360 ; Higden’s Polyehronicon, 
vii. 222 (Rolls Sor.) ; John Nuuclerus’s Memo- 
lubilium Commontarii, f. 160; Bale’s Oat. Illustr. 
SS. cent, ii. p. 108 (1667); Eulogium Hist. 1 , 
Prof, xxvii (Rolls Ser.) ; Proeman’s Norm. Oo»q 
iii. 72. Wright (Biogr. Brit. Lit. ii. 18), vhoaid 
not know that Oliver of Malmesbury was the 
same with the Eilmor of William of Malmes- 
bury’s 1 Gesta Rogum,’ Bays that Bale is the only 
authority for Oliver’s oxib tense,] W. H. 
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OLIVER (d. 1219), bustard son of King 
John, by a mistre-s named Hadwisa, who 
must be distinguished from Hadwisa of 
Gloucester, John’s first wife, is mentioned, 
along with such men as Ilubert de Burgh, 
as a royalist champion during Louis’s attack 
upon England in alliance with the revolted 
English barons in the last year of John’sreign. 
The invaders, advancing onWinchester, found 
their progress barred (June 1216) ‘ by the 
great castle of the king, and that of the bishop, 
called Wolvesey,’ overlooking the city, in 
•which last was ‘ Oliviers, uns fils le roi de 
bas, qui escuiers estoit.’ Later on (March 
1217), under Henry III, Oliver took part with 
Hubert de Burgh in the defence of Dover 
against the French. A grant was made 
him of ‘ irnurn dolium vini,’ under date 8 Oct. 
1215, by the king at Canterbury. The ‘ Cas- 
tium de Tonge’ was given him at Roches- 
ter on 10 Nov. of the same year, and this was 
confirmed by Henry III on 28 Juno 1217. 
The ' Mansio de Erdington’ was granted him 
on 17 July 1216, and the property of Hane- 
don or Hamedon on 14 March 1218, to hold 
‘until Eva de Tracy, who claims it, shall 
have made satisfaction for the same with 
sixty marks.’ 

Oliver left England in 1218 to join in the 
fifth crusade Early in October 1218 he 
arrived at Damietta with the legate Pelayo, 
Earl Ranulf of Chester, Earl William of 
Arundel, and Lord William of Harecourt 
(Matt. Pabib). In the following year he 
died at Damietta, but whether by disease or 
in battle is unknown. 

[Tournoi do Ham’s Histoire des Dues da Nor- 
mandie et dos Reis d’Angletprre, pp. 173, 
180 ; Clobe Rolls (Rotuli Littorarum Clau- 
tarum), 1215, 1218, pp. 230 A, 234, 235 h, 208, 
277 b, 207, 299, 312 A, 322, 865 [edit, of 1833] ; 
Olirerus Scholasticus in Eccard’s Corpus Histo- 
ricum Medii iEvii col 1406 , Histoiia Damia- 
Una, sub ann. 1218; James of Vitry’a Hietoria 
Orientalis, lib. iii. 6ub ann. 1218, in Gestn Dei 
per Francos ; Matth Paris. Ohron. Maj. 1218, 
Kolls ed. iii. 41. For Oliver's mother, Hadwisa , 
refer to Close Rolls, a, d 1217, p.326. Grant of 
2 Oct. from Lambeth mentions her, along -with 
Eva de Tracy, as possessing Hamedon,] 

0. R. B. 

OLIVER, ANDREW (1706-1774), lieu- 
tenant-governor of Massachusetts, bom in 
Boston, Massachusetts, on 28 March 1706, 
was son of Danisl Oliver, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Andrew Belcher. His father, a 
member of the council, was a son of Captain 
Peter Oliver, afl eminent merchant, and 
grandson of Thomas Oliver, a surgeon and 
ruling elder of Boston Church, who arrived 
in Boston from London in 1682, Andrew 


[ graduated at Harvard in 1721 He was 
chosen a member of the general court and 
afterwards of the council. In 1748 he was 
sent with Governor Thomas Hutchinson as 
a commissioner to the Albany congress that 
met to conclude peace with tho heads of the 
Six Nations, and arrange a rectification of 
the frontier. In 1756 he was appointed 
secretary of the province, When the British 
parliament passed the Stomp Act he ac- 
cepted the office of distributor of stamps, 
and in consequence nearly lost his seat on 
the council. On 14 Aug. 1765 he was hanged 
in effigy between figures of Lord Bute and 
George Grenville, on the large elm called the 
‘ liberty tree.’ In the evening the mob, with 
ones of 1 Liberty, property, and no stamps ! ’ 
demolished the structure that was building 
for a stamp-office. The next morning Oliver 
signed a public pledge that he would not 
act as stamp-officer. 

A few months later it was rumoured that 
Oliver intended to enforce the Stamp Act, 
and on the day of the opening of parliament 
the ‘ Sous of Liberty ’ compelled him to 
march to the tree and there renew his pro- 
mise in a speech, and lake oath before a 
justice of the peace, Richard Dana, ‘ that he 
would never, directly or indirectly, lake 
measures for the collection of the stamp- 
duty.’ In October 1770 he was appointed 
lieutenant-governor. Greatly to his annoy- 
ance, some letters which he had written to 
Thomas Whaleley, one of the secretaries of 
the treasury, in 1768 and 1769, fell into 
Benjamin Franklin's hands soon after Whate- 
ley 's death, and were laid before the assembly 
in 1772, The worst possible construction 
was put upon them, and Oliver’s removal 
demanded. 

Oliver died at Boston on 8 March 1774. 
His remains were followed to the grave by 
a howling mob, and in the evening a coffin, 
rope, ana gallows were exhibited in tho 
window of one of the public offices. Oliver 
married first on 20 June 1728 Mary (d. 1782), 
daughter of Thomas Fitcli, by whom he had 
two sons and a daughter, and secondly, on 
6 July 1783, Mary (d. 1773), daughter of 
William Sanford, sister of Governor Thomas 
Hutchinson’s wife, by whom he had seven 
sons and seven daughters. Two of his sons, 
Andrew (1781-1799) and William Sanford 
(1748-1818), were prominent on the royalist 
side during the revolution. 

A photograph of his portrait by Copley is 
in Thomas Hutchinson^ ‘Diary/ 

S Whitmore’s Descendants of W. Hutchinson 
. T. Oliver, 1886; Diary and Letters of 
Thomas Hutchinson, ed. P. O. Hutchinson ; 
Appleton’s Cyclop, of Amer. Biogr,] G. G. 
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OLIVER, ARCHER JAMES (1774- 
1843), portrait-painter and associate of tlie 
Royal Academy, was born in 1774. In 1791 
he exhibited a portrait of himself at the 
Royal Academy, and in 1793 was admitted 
.1 student in the schools of that institution. 
He was a regular exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy and the British Institution for fifty 
years, his chief work being portraits, though 
he occasionally painted small domestio sub- 
jects or still-life. At one lime Oliver bad a 
large and fashionable practice as a portrait- 
pointer, with a studio in New Bona Street. 
He was elected on associate of the Royal 
Academy in 1807. Latterly his practice fell 
off, and he was appointed curator of the paint- 
ing school of the Royal Academy. Towards 
the end of his life his health failed, and he 
was supported to a great extent out of the 
Academy funds. Oliver died in 1842. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Graves’s Diet, of 
Artists, 1700-1880 , Sandby'a Hist, of tho Royul 
Academy; Royal Academy Catalogues.] L. 0. 

OLIVER, GEORGE, D.D. (1781-1861), 
catholic divine and historian of Exeter, was 
bom at Newington, Surrey, on 9 Feb. 1781, 
and was educated, first at Sedgley Park, Staf- 
fordshire, and afterwards at Stonyhurst Col- 
lege, where he taught humanities for five 
years. From an early ago he was devoted 
to tho study of antiquities, and while at 
Stonyhurst ha rode with John Milner, after- 
wards bishop of Castabala, to explore the 
abboy of Whatley (Htjsdnbutii, Life of Mil- 
ner, p. 121). During the eleven years that ho 
spent at Stonyhurst, Father Charles Plowden 
was his spiritual director, and took much 
interest in the progress of his literary studies 
(Out EH, Jesuit Collections, p. 168). ne was 
promoted to holy orders at Durham by Dr. 
Gibson, bishop of Acanthus, in May 1806. 
In October 1807 he was sent to the ancient 
mission of the Society of Jesus at Si. Ni- 
cholas, Exeter, as successor to Father Tho- 
mas Lewis (Western Antiquary, iv. 42). 
This mission he served for forty-four years, 
retiring from active duty on 6 Oot. 1851. 
lie continued, however, to reside in the 
priory, and occupied the same room till the 
day of Ins death. During the whole of his 
career he enjoyed the regard of members of 
his own faith, and was highly esteemed by 
his fellow-citizens of all denominations. 

Oliver was nearly the last survivor of a 
number of catholic priests, pupih of tho Eng- 
lish jesuits, who, though never entering the 
society, always remained in the service of the 
English province, and subject to its superiors 
(Folux, Hecords, vii, 659), On 80 March 1 
1848 he wus elected an honorary member of , 


the Historical Society of Boston, U.S. and 
on 16 SBpt. 1844 he was created D.D bv 
Pope Gregory XVI. On the erection of the 
canonical chapters in 1852, after the restora- 
I tion of the hierarchy by Pope Pius IX 
| Oliver was appointed provost of the chapter 
of Plymouth, which dignity he resigned in 
j 1857. He died at St. Nicholas Priorv 
Exoter, on 28 March 1861, and was buried 
1 on 2 April near the high altar in his chapel. 

Oliver’s numerous worlts relate principally 
to the county of Devon, and are standard 
authorities. The titles of his chief publica- 
tions are: 1. ‘Historic Collections relating 
to the Monasteries in Devon,’ Exeter, 1820 
8 vo. 2. 1 The History of Exeter,’ Exeter, 1821* 
8vo ; 2nd edit. Exeter, 1801, 8vo. In some 
respects the first edition is more useful than 
the second. An index to the second edition, 
privately printed in 1884, was compiled by 
J. S. At t wood. 8, A translation of Father 
John Gerard's Latin ‘ Autobiography’ from 
the manuscript at Stonyhurst OollegB; 
printed in fourteen Numbers of the ‘ Catholic 
Spectator,’ 1 823-6. 4. ' Ecclesiastical An- 
tiquities of Devon, being Observations on 
many Churches in Devonshire, originallj 
published in the “ Exeter and Plymouth Ga- 
zette,” with a Letter on the Preservation and 
Restoration of our Churches,’ Exeter, 1828, 
12mo ; written in conjunction with the 
Rev. John Pilce Jones of North Bovev,wbo, 
however, only contributed the introduction 
and the descriptions of twelve churches. 
5. 1 Ecclesiastical Antiquities in Devon, being 
Observations on several Churches in Devon- 
shire, with some Memoranda for the His- 
tory of Cornwall,’ 3 vols., Exeter, 1889-40- 
1842, 8vo. Although professedly a sscond 
edition of the former work, it possesses claims 
to be considered an entirely new one. The 
introduction is the only contribution of the 
Rev. J. P. Jones that was retained. An ex- 
tended edition was sent to the press, and 
partly printod, but never published. It was 
intended to contain a complete list, arranged 
in alphabetical order, of all the churches de- 
scribed by Oliver, many of which had not 
appeared in the previous* editions. 6. ‘ Olif- 
fordiana,’ privately printed, Exeter [1828], 
12mo, containing a detailed account of the 
Clifford family, three funeral addresses, and 
a descriptivo list of the pictures at Ug- 
brooke Park. The author made collections 
for au enlarged edition of this work. These 
were probably utilised in a series of thirteen 
articles on the 'Cliffords of Devonshire ’ that 
appeared in the 1 Exeter Hying Post ’ be- 
tween 1 June and 29 Sept, 1867. 7. ‘ Memoir 
of the Lord Treasurer Clifford,’ London 
[1828 P], 8vo, reprinted from tho ‘Catholic 
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Spectator;' the article wag subsequently 
rewritten, and appeared in the ‘ Exeter Fly- 
ing Post,’ 22 and 20 June 1857 , 8. * Col- 

lections towards illustrating thB Biography 
of the Scotch, English, and Irish Members of 
the Society of Jesus,’ Exeter, 1888, 8vo ; a 
second edition, limited to 250 copies, Lon- 
don, 1846, 8 vo, These valuable biographical 
notices appeared originally in the ‘London 
and Dublin Weekly Orthodox Journal, 1 vols. 
ji.-iv. (1886-7). An interleaved copy of the 
work, with numerous corrections and addi- 
tional notes byOanon Tiemev, and notes and 
transcripts byW. B.Turnbull,is intbc posses- 
sion of the Bishop of Southwark (Boisn and 
OocnTNEY, Bill. Camub. p. 410). 9. ' Merrve 
Englaunde ; or the Goldens Daies of Goode 
Queene Besse ’ (anon.), London, 1811, 12mo. 
This first appeared as a serial story in ths 
'Catholic Magazine,’ vols. ii., iii. (1838-9). 
The plot is laid in Cornwall, and is based 
upon the adventures and persecutions of 
some catholic families in that county. 
10. ‘Description of the Guildhall, Exeter,’ 
in conjunction with Pitman Jones, Exeter, 
1846, l2mo ; 2nd edit. 1863. 11. 'A View 
of Devonshire in MDOXXX, with a Pedi- 
gree of most of its Gentry, by Thomas West- 
eote,’ edited by Oliver in conjunction with 
Pitman Jones, Exeter, 1846, 4to. 12. ‘ Monas- 
ticonDioecesis Exonieneis, being a Collection 
of Records and Instruments illustrating the 
ancient conventual, collegiate, and elee- 
mosynary Foundations in the Counties of 
Cornwall andDevon, with nietoricalNotices, 
and a Supplement, comprising a list of the 
dedications of Churches in the Diocese, an 
amended edition of the Taxation of Pope 
Nioholas, and an Abstraot of the Chantry 
RoUs,’ Exeter, 1846, fol. An ‘ Additional 
Supplement . . . with a Map of the Diocese, 
Deaneries, and Sites of Religious Houses,’ 
appeared in 1864. Without these additions 
the edition of Dugdnle’s ‘Monasticon’ by 
ElliB and Bandinel must be considered in- 
complete. 13. ‘ Collections illustrating the 
History of the Catholic Religion in the 
Counties of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Some> 
set, Wilts, and Gloucester. . . . With notices 
of the Dominican, Benedictine, and Francis- 
can Orders in England,’ London, 1867, 8vo. 
Some of the manuscripts of this work are in 
the Cambridge University Library (Jim, vi. 
40); others are at Stony hurst College (Oat. 

<j f MBS. in Univ. Library, Cambndya, iv. 
401). The copyright he presented to Dr, 
P. 0. Husenbeth, together with very copious 
additions, and several corrections for a second 
edition, 14. ‘Live? of the Bishops of Exeter, 
and a History of the Cathedral,’ Exeter, 
1861, 8vo. 16. Letters on ecclesiastical 


nnd parochial antiquities, family history, 
I and biogiapliy, extending over a period of 
nine years, and communicated, under the 
signature of ‘ Cnviosus,’ to local newspapers, 
and principally to the ' Exeter Flying Post.’ 
Upwards of two hundred of these communi- 
cations were collected and inserted in two 
folio volumes by Pitman Jones, who added 
many valuable notes. Mr. Winslow Jones, 
son of the latter, presented these volumes in 
1877 to the library of the Devon and Exeter 
Institution. Forty-eight of the communica- 
tions contain the memoirs of about seveuty- 
five celebrated Exonians 

Oliver was a contributor to all the English 
catholic periodicals of his time, his articles 
relating generally to catholic biography, his- 
tory, or antiquities. He also had the principal 
share in preparing for publication the ‘Liber 
Pontificalis’ of Edmund Lacy, bishop of Exe- 
ter, which appeared in 1847, as edited by Ro- 
bert Barnes, without any mention of its chief 
editor. A copy of Polwhele’s ‘ History ot 
Devonshire,’ with copious manuscript notes 
by Oliver, is preserved in the British Museum. 

A very characteristic lithographed portrait 
of Oliver was published shortly after his 
death by George G. Palmer of Exeter. This 
was reproduced as a frontispiece to Dr. 
Brushfteld’s ‘Bibliography.’ There is also 
an excellent statuette (Western Antiquary, 
v. 163). 

[The Bibliography of the Rev. G. Oliver, D.D., 
of Exeter, by T. N. Bmshfleld, M.D., wbb re- 
printed in 1886, 8vo, from the Transactions of 
the Devonshire Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Literature, and AiL, xvii. 266-78. 
Use has been made in this article of a copy of 
Dr. Brushfiekl’s Bibliography, with numerous 
mannbcript additions, kindly lent by the author. 
See also Bouse and Courtney's Bibl. Cornu- 
biensis, i. 270, 410 ; Catholic Miscellany, 1828, 
ix, 148; Gent. Mag. May 1861, p. 676 ;*Hnsen- 
beth’s Life of Milner, pp. 121, 361 ; Journnl of 
Arch ecological Institute, xviii. 406 ; Lowndes’s 
Bibl. Man. (Bohn), p. 1723; Martin’s Pri- 
vately Printed Books, 1864, p. 360 ; Notes and 
Queries, 2nd see. ix. 404, 614 , 3rd ser. v. 137, 
202, 6th ser, v. 396, 7th ser. i. 467. 614 ; 
Oliver’s Cornwall, p. 868, and Jesuit Collections, 
p. 168; Tablet, 13 April 1861 p, 286 (by Dr. 
Hnsenbeth), and 20 April p. 261 ; Trewman’s 
Exeter Eying Post, 27 March 1861 ; Weekly 
Register, 6 April 1861 p. 2, 13 April p, 2, 
20 April p 10.] T. 0. 

OLIVER, GEORGE, D.D. (1782-1867), 
topographer and writer on freemasonry, was 
descended from an ancienl Scottish family, 
some members of which came to England m 
the reign of James I, and were subsequently 
settled at Olipstone Park, Nottinghamshire. 
He was eldest son of Samuel Oliver, rector 
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of Lamliley. Nottinghamshire, by Elizabeth, 
daugliterof George Whitehead, esq., of Blylh 
Spital in that county. He tvas born a t Papple- 
wiclt, Nottinghamshire, on 5 Nov, 1782, and, 
after receiving a liberal education at Notting- 
ham, he became in 1803 second master of the 
grammar school at Oaistor, Lincolnshire. Six 
years afterwards hewasappointadto Lite head- 
mastership of King Edward's grammar school 
at Great Grimsby. 

He was ordained deacon in 1818, and priest 
in 1814; and in July 1810 Bishop Tomline 
collated him to the living of Oleo, when his 
name was placed on the boards of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, by Dr. Bayley, subdenn of 
Lincoln andexaminingchaplain to the bishop, 
as a ‘ ten-year man.’ In the same year he was 
admitted as surrogate, and a steward of the 
clerical fund. In 1831 Bishop Kaye gave 
him the rectory of Scopwick, Lincolnshire, 
which lie hold till his death. A Lambeth 
degree of D. D. wasconferred upon Mm 20 J ulv 
1830 ( Gent. Mag. 1867, i. 037). From 183 1 
to 1 840 he was perpetual curate of St. Peter's 
collegiate ehurcli, Wolverhampton (Clergy 
Lists, 1841 and 1842; Sums, Bihl, Stafford. 
p, 83C). lie was also domestic chaplain to 
Lord Kensington. Hehadbeeuelecteddeputy 
past grand must er of masons for Lincolnshire 
ui 1832, and in 1840 he was appointed an 
honorary member of the grand lodge of 
Massachusetts, with the rank of deputy grand 
master. 

In 1846 the lord chancellor conferred on 
him the rectory of South Hyckham, Lincoln- 
shire, and he vacated the incumbency ol' Wol- 
verhampton. In 1854 his voice began to fail, 
and, confiding the charge of his parishes to 
curates, he passed the remainder of his life 
in seclusion at Lincoln. There he died on 
3 March 1807. He was buried on the 7th, 
with masonic rites, in the cemetery attached 
to the church of St. Swilhin. 

lie married in 1805 Mary Ann, youngest 
daughter of Thomas Beverley, eBq., by whom 
he left five children. 

His topographical and theological works 
are ; 1 . ‘ A vindication of the Fundamental 
Doctrines of Christianity against the Attaoks 
of Deism and Infidelity, in a Series of Pas- 
toral Addresses,’ Great Grimsby [1820 PhSvo. 
2. ‘ The Monumental Antiquities of Great 
Grimshy: an Essay towards ascertaining its 
Origin and Ancient Population,’ Hull, 1825, 
8vo. 8, * The History and Antiquities of 
the Conventual Church of St. James, Great 
Grimsby,’ Grimsby, 1829, 8 vo. 4. ‘ The His- 
tory and Antiquities of the Town and Min- 
ster of Beverley, in the County of York, with 
Historical and Descriptive Sketches of the 
Abbeys of Walton onu Means, the Convent 


of Hultemprise, the Villages, and the Hamlets 
comprised within the Liberties of Beverley' 
Beverley, 1 839, 8vo. 6. 1 An Historical and 
Descriptive Account of the Collegiate Church 
0 f Wolverhampton, in the County of Stafford ’ 
Wolverhampton [1880), 8vo. 6. ‘History of 
the Trinity Guild at Sleaford, with an Ac- 
count of its Miracle Plays, Religious Mys- 
teries, and Shows, as practised in the Fif- 
teenth Century. ... To which is added an 
Appendix detailing the Traditions which still 
prevail, and a Description of the Lincoln 
Pageants exhibited during tho Visit of Kiu» 
James to that City,’ Lincoln, 1837, 8vo. 
7. ‘Jacob’s Ladder : tlio Ascent to Heaven 
plainly pointed out, in eighteen practical 
Addresses,’ London, 1845, 12mo. 8. ‘An 
Account of the Religions Houses formerly 
situated on the eastern side of the River 
Witham, ’London, 1816, 12mo. 9. ‘The exist- 
ing Remains of the Ancient Britons within 
a small District lying between Lincoln and 
Sleaford,’ London, 1840, 8vo. 10. ‘ Y e Byrds 
of Gryme : nn Apologue ’ [a history of 
Grimsby], Grimsby, 1806, 8vo. 

Tlirf nui sonic, works are til. ‘ The Antiqui- 
ties of Froj-Masonry, comprising Illustra- 
tions of tlie five grand Periods of Masonry, 
from llie Creation of the World to the Dedi- 
cation of Solomon’s Temple,’ London, 1823 
and 1843, 8vo. 12. ‘The Star in the East/ 
1825; new edition, 1842. 13. ‘Signs and 
Symbols illustrated and explained in a 
Course of Twelve Lectures on Freemasonry,’ 
Grimsby, 1826, 8vo; roprhued London, 1837, 
and again 1857, 8vo. 14. ‘The History of 
Initiation, comprising a detailed Account of 
the Rites, Ceremonies, &c., of all the Secret 
Institutions of the Ancient World,’ London, 
1829 and 1841, 8vo. 16. ‘The Theocratic 
Philosophy of Freemasonry,’ London, 1840, 
8vo, and 1866, 1 2mo. 16. ‘ History of Free- 
masonry,’ 1841. 17, * Brief History of the 
Witham Lodge, Lincoln,’ London, 1841, 8vo. 
18. ‘Historical Landmarks and other Evi- 
dences of Froemusonry,’ 2 vols. London, 
1844-6, 8vo, 19. ‘An Apology for the 
Freemasons,’ London, 1846, 8vo. 20. ‘The 
Insignia of the Royal Arch Degree illustrated 
and explained,’ London, 1847, 8vo. 21. ‘The 
Golden Remains of tlie Early Maeonio Wri- 
ters, illustrating the Institutes of the Order,’ 
6 vols, London, 1847-60, 8vo. 22. ‘ Some 
Account of the Schism which took place 
during the last Century among the Free and 
Accepted Masons in England, showing the 
presumed Origin of the Royal Arch Degree,’ 
1847. 28. ‘A Mirror for the Johannite 

Masons,’ 1848. 24. ‘ Institutes of Masonic 
Jurisprudence; being an Exemplification of 
the English Book of Constitutions,’ London, 
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1849 12mo ; reprinted in 1859 and 1874. huguenots to take refuge in London, among 

26. ‘"Book of the Lodge, or Officer’s Manual,’ -whom may well have been Oliver’s parents. 

London, 1849, 12mo ; 2nd ed., to which with their boy of five or six years old, More- 
ls added ‘ A Century of Aphorisms,’ 1866 ; over, in the portrait by Hondius mentioned 
3rd ed. 1864; 4th ed. 1879. 26. ‘The above there is seen through a window a river 

Symbol of Glory, shewing the Object and scene resembling nothing in England, but 
Bad of Free-Masonry,' Loudon, I860, 8vo. very like the scenery of the Seine near Rouen; 

27, ‘Dictionary of Symbolical Masonry,’ this may indicate the place of his birth. This 

1853. 28. ‘The Revelations of a Square, identification would possibly lend also to 
exhibiting a Graphic Display of the Sayings that of the anonymous author of a treatise 
and Doings of eminent Free and Accepted t on limning {Brit.Mus.Harl.MS. 0000), who 
Masons,’ London, 1866, 12mo, with curious alludes more than onoe to his late cousin, 
engravings. 29. ‘Freemason’s Treasury,’ Isaac Oliver. Sara Gheeraerts, Olivier’s wife, 
1863. 30? ‘Papal Teachings in Freemasonry | appears to have been daughter of Marcus 
1866. 31. ‘ The Origin of the Royal Arch ! Gheeraerts the elder [q, v.J, by his second 
Order of Masonry,’ 1867. 32. ‘ The Pvtha- j wife Susanna De Critz, who was certainly 
gorean Triangle, or the Science of Numbers,’ 1 related to John De Critz [q. v.], serjeant- 
1876. 33. ‘Discrepancies of Freemasonry,’ . painter to James I. Francis Mercs, in his 
1876. He also edited the fourteenth edition , ‘Palladia Tamia’ (1698), selects the three, 
of ‘Illustrations of Masonry,’ by W, Preston, ‘ Hilliard, Isaac Oliver, and John De Critz ’ 
i bringing the History of Freemasonry down as especially excellent in the art of painting, 
to 1829, London, 1829, 12mo, 16th ed. 1 8 40, Assuming De Critz to be n cousin by marriage 
10th ed. 1849 ; Ashe’s ‘ Masonic Manual,’ of Isaac Oliver, he may well have been the 
1843, and again 1870; and Hutchinson’s author of the said treatise on limning. There 
< Spirit of Masonry,’ 1843. seems no ground for connecting Oliver with 

Several of the masonic works contain the the family seated at East Norton in Leicester- 
author's portrait. There is also a large en- shire, as stated in Put) on’s manuscript col- 
graved portrait of him, in masonic costume, lections for that county (Nluiinns, Hist, oj 
published separately. Leicestershire, vol. iii. pt. i. p, 480). 

[Lincoln, Rutland, ami Stamford Mercury, . Oliver was the pupil of Nicholas Hilliard 
g March 1867 p. 4 col. 6 and 6, and 16 March Li- Y‘J> 88 WB 18(1111 E ; Hnydookes m- 
p. 4 col. 6 ; Freomabons,’ Mag. 9 March 1867 traduction to Lomazzos 'Art of Painting.’ 
p. 186, 16 March p. 217; Note and Queries, 7th He followed Hilliard’s manner in miniature- 
ser. vii. 288, 366 ; Gent. Mag. 1867, i. 637 ; painting very closely, and often excelled 
Lowndes’s Bib! Man. (Bohn), pp. 838, 1721; him. Their works, being very similar and 
Dr. BrushfieUl’s Bibliography of the Bov. G. contemporaneous in many cases, have been 
Oliver of Exeter ; Out. of Books in the Libraiw frequently confused. Like Hilliard, Oliver 
at Freemasons’ Hall, London, p. 28 ; Gowans s paiuted most of his miniatures on a light 
Cat. of Buoks on Freemasonry, p. 48 ; Simms’s blue ground (no doubt adopted by Hilliard 
Bib! Stafford 1891, pp. 336-7.] '1.0. from Hans Holbein), and sometimes on a 

OLIVER, OLIVIER, or OLLIVIER, ! crimson satin ground. The actual portrait 
ISAAC (1666 P-1617), miniature painter, ] often forms but a small portion of the minia- 
appears to have been of French origin, and , lure, great attention being given to the de- 
to have been born about 1566. Saudrart, in I tails of coBtume, armour, jewels, and other 
his ‘Tcutsch Academie,’ speaks of him as , accessories, with a decorative purpose. Oli- 
‘membranarum pictor Londinonsis,’ and in ver’s portraits are to be found in nearly every 
the inscription below the portrait of him en- important collection, such as those of the 
graved by Hendrik Hondius he is styled queen, the Duke of Buccleuck, the Duke of 
1 Isaacus Oliverus, Anglus,’ His contempo- Devonshire, the Earl of Derby, Mr. James 
raries appear to have all regarded him as an Whitehead, Dr. Lumsden Propert, &c. They 
Englishman (seePniOiiAJi, Treatise on Brme- have always been highly prized, and figured 
ing and Limning, 1634). On the other hand, conspicuously at the exhibitions at South 
when he signs his name in full he always Kensington in 1862 and 1806, at Burlington 
spalls it ‘Olivier’ or' Ollivier.’ There is some House m 1870, at the Burlington Fine Arts 
ground for supposing that he is identical Olub in 1889, and other exhibitions. H6 
with ‘Isaac Olivier of Rouen,’ who on 9 Feb. painted James I, his family, and most of the 
1002 was married at the Dutch Church, Aus- court and nobility of the time. Among the 
tin Friars, London, to Sara Gheeraerts of best known is the full-length portrait or Sir 
London (Mobns, Registers of Butch Church, Philip Sidney, formerly Dr. Mead’s, and now 
Austin Friars). The siege and capture of in the royal collection at Windsor. A big 
Rouen by the Guises in 1602 drove many limning of Henry, prince of Wales, in gilt 
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armour, was in tho collection of Charles I. 
‘V series nf miniature portraits of the family 
of Sir Kenolm Digby [q. v.] and his wire 
Venetia Stanley, done by Isaac and Peter 
Oliver, was formerly at Strawberry Hill, but 
is now divided between the collections of 
Mr. Wingfield Digby and Baroness Burdett- 
Ooutts. Oliver usually signed wit h. his initials 
in a monogram. Perhaps the earliest minia- 
ture known with a date is that of Sir John 
Clench (1083), in the collection of the Duke 
of Buccleuch. An interesting group of the 
three sons of the second Viscount Montagu, 
painted by Isaac Oliver in 1698, was cue of 
the few treasures saved from the disastrous 
fire at Cowdray House in 1793. It is not cer- 
tain whether Oliver painted any miniatures 
of Queen Elizabeth, though there are some of 
her attributed to him. He certainly drew 
the portrait of her in the richly ornamented 
robes supposed, without ground, to be those 
in which she went to St. Paul's Cathedral to 
return thanks for the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. This portrait was finely engraved 
by Crispin Van do Passe the elder, and a pen 
drawing on vellum in the royal collection at 
Windsor may be Oliver's original drawing 
(see O'Dorrot; litre, Portraits of Queen Elisa- 
beth, p. 70, No. 160). Several pen drawings 
by Oliver exist, some being copies feom old 
masters. Six drawings by him aro in tho 
print-room at the British Museum, two of 
which are signed ‘ Ollivier.' 

Vertue states on the authority of Antony 
Russel, a painter, that Oliver also painted 
larger pictures in oil, and he mentions two 
pictures of ‘ St. John the Baptist’ and ‘ The 
Holy Family’ as then in Russel’s possession 
{Brit. Mas. Add. MS. 91111, f. 60). Russel 
was doubtless well acquainted with Oliver's 
work. Ilia grandfather, Nicasius Itoussell 
or Russel, jeweller to James I, seems to 
have been a kinsman of Oliver. To Nicasius’s 
son, Isaac RubbbI, Oliver stood godfather in 
1010, while Oliver’s widow stood godmother 
to Nicasius, another of Nicasius’s sous, in 
1619. A portrait of Sir Thomas Overbury 
(1681-1618) [q.v.], on a blue ground, in ilie 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, is attributed to 
Oliver. 

In 1610 Oliver had commenced a large 
limning of ‘The Entombment of Christ,’ with 
a great number of figures. This he left un- 
completed at his death, and it oventually I 
passed into the royal collection, where it still 
remains; it was the subject of unstinted 
admiration from his contemporaries. Oliver, 
who resided in Blacltfriars, died on 2 Oct. | 
1617, aged about 61, end was buried in the 
church of St. Amie, Blackfriars, where a 
monument was erect od to his memory, with 


a bust and opitaph. Elis was destroyed in 
the groat fire of London ; but Vertue saw a 
clay model of the bust in the possession of 
Russel, with several leaves from Oliver’s 
slcatoh-book (loc. eit. f. 62). By his will 
dated 4 J une, and proved 30 Oct. 1017 (P p.p] 
93 "Weldon), Oliver appointed his wife Eliza- 
beth his executrix, and bequeathed all kia 
‘ drawinges allveadye finished and unfinished 
and Lymminge pictures, be they histoiyes’ 
sfcoryes, or anything of. Lymming whatsoever 
of my owne hande worlte as yet unfinished ’ 
to his ' eldest aonne Peter, if he shall live 
and exercise that arte or Science which he 
and I nowe doe ; ’ and failing him, * to suehe 
another of my sonnes ub will use and exercise 
that arte or Science.’ As his younger sons 
appear to have been under age at the time 
ot his death, they must have been sons of a 
later wife than the mother of Peter Oliver 
[q. v.] If the identification given above is 
correct, it would show that Oliver was twice, 
if not thrice, married — a not uncommon 
event in the small community of artists in 
London. lie fnrlher mentions hie kins- 
woman Judith Morrell, and signs his will 
‘ Tsaae Oliver.’ Oliver painted his own por. 
trait in miniature more than once ; one ox- 
ample is in the royal collection at Windsor. 
Russel (loo. oil.) also possessed an oil paint- 
ing of Oliver by himself, with those of his 
wifo and children. Two engravings hy 
Hondius and Miller are mentioned by Brom- 
ley. 

[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting (ed. Wor- 
num, pp 1 76—83) contains all that was known 
of Oliver from Tortus and other sources to the 
present time ; other authorities cited in the text] 

Tj. 0. 

OLIVER, JOHN (d. 1663), dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford, graduated intheuni- 
versity of Oxford. Ilia degrees were B.O.L. 
on 30 June 1616, B. Oan. L. and D. Can. L. 
on 20 May 1622, D.O.L. on 11 Oct, 1522. 
lie must have had powerful influence in the 
church, as he received very numerous pre- 
ferments. Tie may have been the John 
Olivur or Smith who became prebendary of 
Hinton on 6 July, and of Norton on 20 July 
1612, both in the cathedral of Hereford. On 
22 Aug. 1622 ho received the living of Win- 
forton in the diocese of Hereford, and in 
1622 he became an advocate at Doctors’ Com- 
mons, He was also rector of St. Alary Mount- 
haw, London, but resigned the ovine in 
1627. Oliver seems to have been one of the 
many young men whom "VVolsey advanced, 
and in 1027 was hie commissary. On 4 Sept. 
1627 he received the living of Pembridge in 
the diocese of Hereford, and on 8 Sept. 1528 
that of Whitchurch, Lincolnshire ; lie bed 
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other minor preferments or promises of pre- 
ferment. lie had now become prominent at 
the court as an active official of the new way 
of thinking. On22 Peb. 1 628 -9 he was sent to 
take the fealty of Elizabeth Zoucke, the new 
abbess of Shaftesbury ; and at the end of the 
same year he became prebendary of South- 
well. In 1631 he was employed in the pro- 
ceedings about Henry’s divorce, and in 1682 
he was one of those consulted by the king as 
to the consecration of Cranmer. Iu the same 
year ho took part in the trial of James Bain- 
ham [q. v.] for heresy. On 4 May 1533 Oliver 
was made dean of Christ Church, Oxford, in 
succession to John Hygdon [q. v.] He at- 
tended to other affairs, however, and in 1633 
formed one of the court, which declared 
Queen Katherine contumacious, In 1540 
he was consulted by convocation as to the 
validity of the king’s marriage with Anne of 
Cloves ; and other similar public duties were 
confided to him ( Acts i(f the Privy Council, 
1642-7, pp. 118, 126, 292). 

When it was determined to alter the foun- 
dation of Christ Ohurch, Oliver had to resign 
Ms deanery. This ho did on 20 May 1645, 
receiving in exchange the substantial pen- 
sion of 70Z. a yoar. He returned to Doctors’ 
Commons, became a master in chancery in 
1547, and at some time master of requests ; 
on Wriothesley’s fall the same year, he was 
one of the commissioners who transacted the 
lord-chancellor's business in the court of 
chancery. Ho took part in Gardiner's trial 
at the olose of 1660, was a commissioner for 
the suppression of the anabaptists in Kent 
and Essex in 1651, and the same year ac- 
companied the embassy to France to treat of 
the Icing’s possible marriage. He took part 
in 1661 in the trials of Day and Heath, 
bishops of Chichester and Worcester, and, ns 
Lord-chancellor Riok [q. v.] was ill, he 
helped to clear off the chancery business, 
He died in Doctors' Commons about May 
1562. 

Another John Oliver (1001-1661) wns 
horn in Kent, of an obscure family, iu 1601, 
matriculated from Merton College, Oxford, 
on 26 Jan. 1016-16, became a demy of Mag- 
dalen College on 7 April 1619, graduated 
D.A. on 11 Dec. 1619, and became fellow in 
1020. He also proceeded M.A. on 8 July 
1622, B.D. on 18 May 1 68 1 , D.D. on 29 April 
1639. He was tutor to Edward Hyde, earl 
of Clarendon, when he was at Oxford, be- 
came vice-president of his college in 1634, 
held several livings and was mails canon of 
Winchester in 1£>38, chaplain to Laud KUO, 
and president of Magdalen College in 164-1. 
Lrud left him one of his watches by his will. 
He was duly ejeetud in 1647, suffered great 
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hardship, hut war restored to his preferments 
at the Restoration, and, by Hyde’s influence, 
made dean of Worcester on 12 Sept, 1660. 
He died 27 Oct. 1661, and was buried in 
Magdalen College antechupel. 

[Foster!, Alumni 0.\on 1500-1714; Wood’s 
Atheuss, ed. Bliss, i v, 300 and Fasti O.ton. ed. 
Bliss, i. SO ; Laud’s Works (Libr. Anglo- Oath. 
Theul.), ill. no, iv. 444, vi. 58S, vii. 545, 563; 
Bloxnm’s Bog. of Magdalen Coll, v. 82-8 ; Welch’s 
Alumni WesAmon. i. ; Wood’s Hi6t. and Antiij. 
Oniv. of Oxf. ed. Gntcli, i. 428-9; Coote’s Engl. 
Civilians, p. 18; Reg. Univ. of Oxf, (Oxf. Hitt 
Soc.l i. 60 ; Lit, Rem. of King Edv. VI (Rox- 
hurghe Club),p. 316,&o.; Le Revo’s Fasti Ecd. 
Angl. i. 508, 619, hi. 488; Loncb’t Visitors and 
Memorials of Southwell (C.imd. Soc.), pp. 163, 
158; Letters and Papers Hen. VIII passim; 
Foxe's Aotsand Mon. iv. 703, &c. ; Dixon's Hist, 
of the Church of Engl. i. 161-2,iii. 257; Strype’a 
Cranmer, p. 24, Memorials, 1 . i. 601), 11 . i. 385, 
ii. 199, &a., in. i. 88, &c. ; Acts of the Privy 
Council.] W. A. J. A. 

OLIVER, JOHN (1016-1701), glass- 
painter and master-mason, horn in 1616, has 
been without ground Bupposed to have horn 
related to Isaac and Peter Oliver [q. v.], the 
celebrated miniature-painters. He was more 
probably related to John Oliver, who was 
master-mason in the reign of James I. lie 
appears to be identical with John Oliver, 
who wns city surveyor and one of the three 
commissioners for the rebuilding of London 
after the great fire in 16C0. Oliver uppears 
to have executed many small glass-paint- 
ings for windows. One of these remains 
in Nortkill Church, Bedfordshire, in a win- 
dow originally put up by the Grocers’ Com- 
pany, but no longer in its original position; 
it is signed and dated 1664, and represents 
the royal arms and other heraldry connected 
with the company. Another window at 
Christ Ohurch, Oxford, signed and dated 
1700, and presented by Oliver Mmself, por- 
trays ‘ Rt . Peter delivered out of prison.’ In 
Lamhsth Palace there were formerly paint- 
ings in a window (now removed), erected 
by Archbishop Sheldon, representing a sun- 
dial with the archbishop’s arms and a view 
of the Sheldonian theatre at Oxford. He is 
probably also identical with John Oliver who 
engraved a few portraits in mezzotint, includ- 
iugacin'ious one ofLord-chief-justics Jeffreys, 
ns earl of Flint (this he published himself at 
the ‘ Eagle and Child ’ on Ludgate Hill), and 
who also etched soma views of Tangier after 
Hollar. Oliver died in 1701. aged 86. In 
his will (P. O. C., 167, Dyer), dated 1 9 March 
1699, and proved 18 Nov. 1701, lie describes 
kirns df ns master-mason to the king, directs 
that he shall he buried in St. Paul’s Oatlie- 

■i x 
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dral, and gives legacies to his wife Susanna, 
his daughter Grace Shaw, his son-in-law 
George Seagood, and also to the Company of 
Glaziers. William Faithorne the older [q. v,] 
drew his portrait . 

[Walpole’s Anocdotes of Painting, od, Wor- 
num ; Ohuloner Smith's British Mezzotinto Por- 
traits.! L. 0. 

OLIVER, JOHN (1838-1806), Welsh 
poet, was born on 7 Nov. 1888 at Llanfynydd, 
a small village in Carmarthenshire, where 
his parents kept a shop. He spent seven 
years (1813-60) at the village school, and 
nearly four at a Carmarthen school. Before he 
was sixteen he passed on to the preshyterian 
college in the same town. Here he mads 
great progress with the regular studies, and 
read widely, on his own account, in English 
and German literature. He was soon able 
to preach with equal facility in Welsh and 
English. He left collego in his twenty-first 
year, and abandoned an intention of con- 
tinuing his studies at Glasgow, owing to 
failing health. Subsequently ho preached 
occasionally, and devoted himself to Welsh 
poetry. Most of his Welsh poems wero 
written during his enforced retirement. His 
most ambitious poem is one on ‘David, 
the Prince of the Lord.’ Other long poems 
are ‘ The Beauties of Nature,’ 1 The Widow 
of Nain,’ ‘ The Wreck of tho Royal Charter,’ 
all showing great promise. His shorter 
poems, however, aro his best, and there is 
not a better in the language than 1 Myfyrdod,’ 
a meditation or soliloquy. Of his English 
oems, the best me perhaps ‘Life 'and ‘ When 
die 5 ’ hut being his earliest productions, 
they me inferior to his Welsh poems, Oliver 
died on 24 Juno 1866, in his twenty-eighth 
year, and his remains wore interred in the 

E nrish churchyard of Llanfynydd, of which 
e had sung so ewoetly. His collected works 
(Welsh and English) wore published at New- 
port, Monmouthshire, under the name ' Cerddi 
Oysludd,' by Mb brother, the Rev. Ilenry 
Oliver, with biographical preface and a photo- 
graphic portrait, in 1867, small 8vo. 

[Biography as above, and biography in 
Atlmvw, 180G, from the pen of tho Rev. W. 
Thomas, M.A. ; article in Cymru, February, 
1894; personal knowledge,] R, J. J, 

OLIVER, MARTHA OHANMER, 
always known as Pattie Oliviie (1834- 
1880), actress, daughter of John Oliver, a 
scene-paint er, was born at Salisbury in 1 834, 
and appeared on the stage of the theatre 
in that town when only six yonrs old. Here 
and at Southampton liar performances of 
children’s parts attracted attention, till in 
1847 she made her metropolitan d6but 


under Mrs. Warner’s management at the 
llarylebone Theatre. Her bucopp-, qaim,] 
her an engagement with Madame Yostri, , u 
the Lyceum, which lasted from 1810 in ] y-'r, 
In 1856 she went to Drury Lane, where on 
10 Oct. she played Matilda in ‘ Married for 
Money,’ and on 4 Sopt. 1836 Celia in ‘ As 
you like it.’ In the same year liBr perform- 
ance of Helen in the ‘ Hunchback’ won suck 
raise from tho critics that Ruckstone offered 
er an engagement at thollaymarket. There 
she was seen in Talfourd’s burlesque of ‘ Ata- 
lanta’ on 14 April 1857. Accepting an offer 
from Miss S wauborough,she became the lead- 
ing actress in comedy and burlesque at the 
Strand Theatre for soverel seasons. On 
29 Dec. 1868 sho acted Amy Rohsart in the 
burlesque of 1 Ye Queen, ye Earl, and ye 
Maiden on 1 4 June 1859 Paulino in Byron's 
burlesque, the ‘ Lady of Lyons ; ’ on 26 Dec, 
Lisetta in Talfourd's burlesque ‘ Tell and the 
Strike of the Cantons and on 20 Dee. 1860 
the Prince in Byron’8 burlesq uo, ' Cinderella.’ 

At the TInymarket, on 10 Nov. 1801, Bke 
was cast for Mary Meredith in ‘Our Ame- 
rican Cousin,’ on Sol, hem’s first appearance 
as Lord Dundreary in London. In 1863 she 
was at tlio Princess’s, and on 10 April took 
the titlo-role in Byron’s burlesque, ‘Beauti- 
ful Haidee.' On 31 March 18G6 she became 
manageress of the New Royalty Theatre, 
and opened with a revival of the 1 Ticlcet-of- 
Leave Man,’ and Reece's hnrlesquo, ‘TJlf the 
Minstrel.’ In a clever and successful piece 
by II. T. Craven, entitled ‘ Meg's Diversion,’ 
which was produced on 17 Oct., she acted 
Meg, the author played Jasper Pidgeon, and 
F. Dewartoolc IhepartofRobuid. On 29Nov. 
1806 sho put on the stage F. O. Burnand’s 
burlesque, 1 The Latest Edition of Black-eyed 
Susan, or tlie Littlo Bill that was taken up.' 
The pieco although it failed to please the 
critics, lmd an unprecedented run, and on 
its performance at the Royalty on 23 Sept. 
1868, it was said that, Miss Oliver had re- 
peated the song of ‘ Pretty See-usan, don’t 
say no,’ no loss than 1776 limes. During 
the run of this burlesque she produced as a 
first piece Andrew Ilalliday’s drama, ‘Daddy 
Gray,’ 1 Feb. 1808, and on 26 Nov. 1868 a 
serio-comic drama by the same author, en- 
titled * The Loving Cup.’ Other burlesques 
were afterwards introduced, but they were 
not very successful. 

On 3 March 1870 ‘ Black-eyed Susan’ was 
revived, and played for the four hundred and 
twenty-first time. The last night of Miss 
Oliver’s lessecship was 30 J^pi'il 1870, when 
the burlesque was given for the four-hundred- 
and-ninetietli time. After this period she 
was seldom seen on tho stage. She was a 
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very pleating actress and singer, and a general 
favourite with the public. She led an un- 
blemi'hed life, and gave liberal aid to the 
aced and unfortunato members of her profes- 
sion. She diedatB GroveEndRoad, St. John's 
Wood, London , on 20 Dec. 1 880. She married 
by license at the registry office, Marylebone, 
on 20 Dec. 1876, William Charles Phillips, 
auctioneer, aged 31, son of William Phillips, 
auctioneer, of Bond Street, London. 

[Blanchard’s life, 1891,1. 113, ii. 513, 719; 
Player?, I860, i. 97-8, with portrait ; Era, 1 Jim, 
1881 p. 8; Theatre, 1 Peb. 1881, p. 127 ; Towns- 
hend's Handbook of 18G8, I860, pp, 884-5.] 

G. 0. B. 

OLIVER or OLIVIER, PETER (1594- 
1648), miniature-painter, was eldest eon of 
Isaac Oliver [q. v.J, probably by his first wife. 
Like hie father, he excelled in portrait- 
miniature, and attained as high a repute. 
He painted many of the court and nobility 
during the latter part of the reign of James I 
and the whole of that of Charles I, and was 
especially noted for his copies in water- 
colour of celebrated pictures by the old 
masters. Besides the great miniature of ‘ The 
Entombment of Christ,’ begun by Isaac Oliver 
and finished by Peter, several miniatured by 
Peter Oliver, made at the king’s request, nro 
enumerated in the catalogue of Charles I’s 
collection, being copies of historical subjects 
after Raphael, Titian, Correggio , and Ilolbem. 
These were dispersed at the sale of the col- 
lection, but seven still remain in the royal 
collection at Windsor. On one of those pieces 
he signs himself 1 P. Olivier fecit, 1628? Ho 
also made a number of drawings in sepia and 
hlockload. In the collection of portraits of 
the Digby family [see under Oliver, Isaac] 
there are two fine copies after Vandyck by 
Peter. Hie copy of vandyok’e portrait of 
RaohelMassuu do Ruvigny, countess of South- 
ampton, is one of tho most remarkable works 
in miniature existing. Oliver resided at Isle- 
worth in Middlesex, where lie died in De- 
cember 1648, and was buried beside his father 
in St. Anne’s, Blaokfriars. By hie will, dated 
12 Dec. 1047, and proved 16 Dec. 1648 
(P.O.O. 184, Essex), he left his whole estate 
to his wife Anne. Antony Russel the painter 
[see under Olivee, Isaac] told Vertua [Brit. 
Mas. Add. MS. 21111, f. 49) a story, that 
after the Restoration Charles II heard that 
Oliver usually made duplicates of all pictures 
which he painted for the king, and, finding 
that Olivers widow was still living at Isle- 
worth, went thither incognito to see them. 
When she declined to sell them until the 
king had seen them, he declared himself, and 
purchased tho greater part of what was left, 
giving her in payment, an annuity for life of 


300/. It was subsequently reported to the 
king that Mrs. Oliver had denounced in dis- 
respectful terras the royal mistresses to 
whom some of the pictures hail boon given, 
and her salary was consequently stopped. 
The rest of the limnings in Mr',. Oliver's pos- 
session passed into the hands of Theodore 
Russel, father of Vertue’s informant. Several 
portraits of Peter Oliver exist. At Hampton 
Court there is a portrait by Adriaen Hanue- 
man [q. v.]j of this there is afine hut anony- 
mous engraving, in which the picture is attri- 
buted to vandyck. Ilanneman is said to have 
painted a companion portrait of Oliver’s 
wife. Bromley mentions a portrait of Oliver 
painted by himself and engraved by T. Cham- 
bers, as well as an anonymous etching. In the 
Earl of Derby’s collection there is a loaf ol 
a pocket-book with drawings by Oliver in 
hlacklead of himself on one side and of his 
wife on tho other side. 

A licenso was issued in the diocese of 
Canterbury for a marriage between Peter 
Oliver of Sandwich and Elizabeth Tylman of 
Sellingo, on 18 Sept. 1G02 (Oowpee, Canter- 
bury M arriage Licenses ) ; and on 8 April 1600 
a grant was made of the reversion to Peter 
Oliver of the office of bailiff of Sandwich for 
life [Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser. JameB I, 
1603-10). Tt does not appear likely that this 
was the miniature-painter; he was probably 
a member of a refugee family known to be 
then resident at Sandwich. 

[For authorities other than those mentioned 
in the text, sso under Ouvmt, Isaac.] L. O. 

OLIVER, RICHARD (1734 P-1784), 
politician, the only surviving son of Rowland 
Oliver, a puisne judge of the court of com- 
mon pleas of the Leeward Islands, nnd 
grandson, of Richard Oliver, speaker of the 
House of Assembly in Antigua, was baptised 
in St. John’s, Antigua, on 7 Jan. 1734-6. 
At an early age he was sent to London, 
where he entered the office of his uncle, 
Richard Oliver, a West India merchant, 
lie took up his freedom in the Drapers’ 
Company on 29 June 1770, and on 4 July 
following was elected alderman of Billings- 
gate ward. At a by-election a few days 
afterwards he was returned to the House of 
Commons for the oity of London, which he 
continued to represent until the dissolution 
of parliament in September 1780. On 0 Dec. 
1770 Oliver seoouded Serjeant Glynn’s mo- 
tion for a committee to inquire into the 
administration of criminal justice [Pari. 
Hist. xvi. 1216-7). 

I 11 March 1771 he became engaged in the 
famous struggle between the city and the 
House of Commons [see CnoSBr, Beasb], 
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anti was committed to the Tower by order 
of the speaker on the 26th of tliat month 
(ib. xvii. 165). On 6 April he was brought 
up on a writ of habeas eoipua before Lord 
jMfuibfiekl, who declined to interfere, as par- 
liament was still sitting. A similar appli- 
cation was made on his behalf to the court 
of exchequer on 80 April, with the same 
want of success. The parliamentary tension, 
however, closed on 8 May, when Oliier and 
Crosby were released from the Tower, and 
conducted in a triumphal procession to the 
Mansion House. Though formerly an active 
supporter of Wilkes, Oliver refused to serve 
as sheriff with him in 1771 (Gent. Mag. 
1771, p. 189), and was elected to that ollice 
with Watkin Lewes on 1 July 1772. The 
friends of Wilkes were so enraged at the 
election of Townshend as lord mayor in this 
year that they appear to have accused Oliver 
‘ of having taken the vote of the court be- 
fore their party had arrivod ’ (Ftizju union, 
Life of William, Lari of Sheibvnw, 1876- 
1870, ii. 289). On 20 Jan. 1778 Oliver 
spoke in favour of Sawbridge's motion for 
leave to bring in a bill for shortening the 
duration of parliaments (Pari. Wet. xvii. 
692-6), and on 1 Feb. 1776 lie seconded a 
similar motion (ib. xviii. 210). On 27 Nov. 
1776 his proposed address to the king re- 
specting ‘the original authors and advisers’ 
of the measures agniiiRl the American colo- 
nies was defeated by 163 votes to 10 (ib. 
xviii. 1005-7, 1021). His name appears for 
the last time in the ‘ Parliamentary History’ 
on 10 May 1770, when he seconded Saw- 
bridge’s resolution that the American colo- 
nies should ‘be continued upon the snmo 
footing of giving and granting their money 
as his Majesty’s subjects in Ireland are, by 
their own representatives ’ (ib. xviii, 1 353). 
Oliver resigned his gown at a court of aider- 
men held at Guildhall on 23 Nov. 1778, and 
shortly afterwards sailed to Antigua in 
order to look after his West Indian estat es. 
lie died on hoard the Sandwich packet, 
while returning to England, on 10 April 
1784. ] 

Oliver married, on 2 Feb. 1768, liis cousin 
Mary, daughter of Richard Oliver of Low 
Leyton, Essex, by whom he liqd no issue. 
He was elected a general of the honourable 
artillery company in August 1773. The 
silver-gilt oup which was presented to him 
by the livery in March 1772 ‘for joining 
with other magistrates in the release of a 
freeman, who was arrested by order of the 
House of Oom moiis, and in a warrant for 
imprisoning the messpngor who had arrested 
the citizen and refused to give hail,’ is pre- 
served among the corporation plate at the 


Mansion House. His porhait, which mi 
painted in the Ton er by It. I’ine in 177^ 
has been ennraved ’ 

[Walpole's Memoirs of tbeRoignof Geoine TTI 
1846, iv. 211, 291, 299-301, 307, 316-17,327-8; 
Chatham's Correspondence, 1838-10 iv lei' 
125-7, 129-34, 138-40, 187 ; Woodfall’s Juanis! 
1814, ii. 206—22, iii. 345 ot seq. ; Mrnioir of 
Bras'. Crosby, 1829; Trevelyan K.irly History 
of C J. Fox, 1881, pp 339-66, 362-77 ; BeWs 
Sexagenarian, 1818, ii. 23, £6-8; Oldmixon’a 
British Empire in America, 1741, ii 206 216 - 
Highmore’s History of the Artillory Cumpanv’ 
1804, pp. 291-8, 303, 312; Orndges Some 
Account, of the Citizens of London and their 
Rulers, 1867, pp 97-101, 249; Gent. Mae 
1768 p. 94, 1770 pp. 339-40, 341, 1771 ™ 
139-41, 188, 233, 234, 284, 330, 1772 pp 294 
338, 480, 492, 1776 pp, 147-8, 1778 pp. 434-6’ 
649, 806, 1784, pt. i. p. 395 ; Notes and Queried 
Slli sli\ iv. 67, 217 ; Oflicinl Return of Lists of 
Members of Parliament, pt. ii. pp. 140, 1531 

G. F. B. B. 

OLIVER, ROBERT DUDLEY (1760- 
1860), admiral, was born on 31 Oct. 1766. 
He ontored the navy in May 1779, on board 
the Prince George, carrying the flag of Rear- 
admiral Robert Digby [q. v.L and in her, 
during the early months of 1780, was ship- 
mate of Prince William, afterwards Wil- 
liam IV. Remaining in the Prince George, 
Oliver went in her to North America in 
1781, and lateron to the Wesl Indies, where 
he was present in the operations before St. 
Kitts in January 1782 |see IIooD, Samuel, 
Viscount] and at the dofeat of the French 
fleet oil' Dominica on 12 April [see Rodney, 
Gnoiif,u Bbydoeh,] ,onn]. After furtliersor- 
vio o in North America and in the Channel, 
he was in 1793 lieutenant of the Active in 
tho North Sea; in 1794 in the Artois with 
Captuin Edmund Nagle [q. v.], and after the 
capture of the R6volutionnatre on 21 Oct. 
he was promoted to he commander, taking 
seniority from the date of the action. In 
1705 ho commanded the Hazard sloop on the 
coast of Ireland, and on 30 April 1796 was 
posted to the Nonsuch, guordship in the 
Humber, which he commanded till February 
1798, when he was appointed to the Nemesis 
going out to Quebec with a large convoy, 
In March 1799 he joined the Mermaid, in 
which he went to the Mediterranean, and 
after an active and successful commission 
brought home Lord Hutchinson from Egypt 
in July 1802. On the renewal of the war 
lie was appointed in March 1808 to tho 
Melpomene, which during the next two years 
was actively employed on tly> coast of France. 
In September 1 SOB she was in dock at Ports- 
mouth, and Olivor, calling on Lord Nelson, 
then on the point of sailing to resume the 
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command off Cadiz, expressed liis concern 
that his ship was not able to accompany 
him. 1 1 hope,’ answered Nelson, ‘ you will 
come in time to tow some of the rascals.’ 
The Melpomene joined the fleet oil' Trafalgar 
the day after the battle, and did help to tow 
off the prizes. Oliver was appointed to the 
Jfars, vacant by the death of Captain Duff, 
which he commanded on the coast of France 
till September 180U. In May 1810 he com- 
missioned the Valiant, in which, in 1818- Id, 
he took part in tho operations on the coast 
of the United States. He resigned the com- 
mand in July 1814, and had no farther ser- 
vice, though promoted in regular succession 
to he rear-admiral 12 Aug. 1819, vice- 
admiral 22 July 1830, admiral 23 Nnv. 
1841. He died at his residence, near Dublin, 
on 1 Sept. I860. Oliver married, in 1800, 
Mary, daughter of Sir Charles Saxton, hart., 
for many years resident commissioner of the 
nai y at Portsmouth, and by her had a large 
family. 

[M.ushnU's Hoy. Nav. Biogr. i. 725 ; O’Byrna’s 
Nav. Biogr. Diet.; Gent. Slag. 1850, li. 617; 
Return of Services in the Public Bccord Office.] 

J. K. L. 

OLIVER or OLYUER, THOMAS (d. 
1824), physician and mathematician, is said 
to have been educated at Cambridge. lie is 
probably tho Thomas 01i\ or who matriculated 
as pensioner from Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
in November 1669, lie certainly published 
his chief book at the university press. Before 
1597 he was settled at Bury St. Edmunds as 
a physician, and usually described himself os 
‘Buriensia Pliiliatros.’ lie practised his pro- 
fession at Bury St. Edmunds until his death 
iu 1824. 

Oliver was a matliemalican as well as a 
physieian, and wrote learnedly in both 
capacities. In 1601 he published ‘ A New 
Handling of the Planisphere, divided into 
three sections . , . pleasant and profitable 
generally for all men, but especially such 
as would get liandiues in using tho ruler and 
composse, and desire to renpo llie fruits of 
astronomicall and geographicall documents 
without being at the charge of costly in- 
struments. Invented for the most part, and 
first published in English, by Thomas 
Olyver,’ London, by Felix Kyngston for 
Simon Waterson and Rafe lacson, 1001, 
4to. In a dedication dated from Bury St. 
Edmunds 6 Jan. 1600-1, and addressed to 
Sir John Peter of Thorndon, Essex, he ac- 
knowledges obligations to ‘ damns liis 
Astrolabe.’ Many diagrams appear in the 
text. 

In 1004 Oliver published at the press of 


John Legate [n. v.] at Cambiidge four 
sepaiate tracts bound in a single volume, 
and usually know n by the title of the first 
tract : ‘De Sophismatum Preestigiis cavendis 
Admomtio,’ dedicated to Henry Howard, 
earl of Northampton, from Bury, 28 Nov. 
1603. This tract is succeeded by ‘De 
Rectarum LinearumParnllelismoet Concursu 
Doctrina Geometrica, 1 dedicated to Lancelot 
Browne [q. v.], 1 archiatro doctissimo/ and 
by ‘ De Missions Sanguinis in Pueris ante 
annum decimnm quartum Diatribe medica,’ 
dedicated to William Butler (1638-1618) 
[q. v.],‘ medico etphilosopho prrestantissimo 
amico suo charissirao Caufabrigiam.’ The 
book concludes with ‘ De Circnli Qnadra- 
tura Thesis logica,’ dedicated to 1 Adriano 
Romano equiti aurato in Academia Wurce- 
biirgensi Matliematicorum profossori cele- 
berrimo nunc medico Ote8areo,’27 Aug. 1697. 
In Addit. MS. 4626 (art. 23 or 24) are two 
unpublished tracts by Oliver, respectively 
entitled ‘ Thom® Oliuori Buricnsis Tabula 
Longitudhiumetlatitudinumlocornmmemo- 
rabiimm in Europa,’ and ‘Mechanica Circuli 
quadratura cum equations cubi et sphreree.’ 

[Davy's Atheiue Suffolcenf.es in Addit. MS. 
10165, f. 267; Wood’s Fasti Ox on. ed. Bliss, 
i. 510, Oliver’s WorkB.] S. L. 

OLIVER, THOMAS (1726-1799), me- 
thodist preacher. [See Olivehb.] 

OLIVER, THOMAS (1734-1816), lieu- 
tenant-governor of Massachusetts, said to 
have been born in Dorchester, Massachusetts, 
on 6 Jan. 1734, was son of Robert Oliver by 
Ann, daughter of James Brown of Antigua. 
His father was living in Antigua in 1788, 
hut. had settled at Dorchester before 1747. 
Thomas graduated at Harvard in 1763. 
He probably resided at Dorchester until 
1766, when lie purchased an estate on Elm- 
wood Avenue, near Mount Auburn, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, and erected the man- 
sion afterwards the residence successively 
of Governor Gerry, the Rev. Dr. Lowell, 
and James Russell Lowell. Being a man of 
fortunB, he was not actively engaged iu 
business, nor did he take much part in public 
affairs until March 1774, when he accepted 
the office of lieutenant-governor of the pro- 
vince and president of a oounoil appointed 
by the king in a manner especially galling 
to popular feeling. The councillors were 
visited by bands of Middlesex freeholders, 
and one after another forced to renounce 
their offices. On the seizure by the royal 
troops of the public stock of powder pro- 
vided for the militia, the yeomen of the 
neighbouring towns marched to Cambridge, 
some of them bringing arms. General Gage 
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thereupon prepared, to send troops against, 
them. Oliver, aftervainly endeavouring to 
persuade the people to turn hack, hastened 
to Boston and prevailed on Gage to retrain 
from military action. On his return the 
resignation of his seat on the council hom'd 
was demanded. He urgently requested de- 
lay, inasmuch as he could not with pro- 
priety renounce that office while he held 
that of lieutenant-governor; but when a 
threatening multitude surrounded liis house 
on the morning of 2 Sept, he yielded, and 
signed a solemn engagement ‘ as a man of 
honour and a Christian’ that he would 
'never hereafter, upon any terms what- 
soever, accept a seat at the said hoard, on 
the present novel and oppressive plan of the 
government.’ He left Cambridge imme- 
diately and never returned. At the evacua- 
tion of Boston he accompanied the British 
forces, and soon afterwards took passage 
from Halifax to England. lie was pro- 
scribed in 1778, and his estate confiscated. 

Oliver died at Bristol on 29 Nov. 1815 
(Gfent. Mag. 1816, pt. ii. p. 641). By his 
marriage in 1760 to Elizabeth, daughter of 1 
Colonel John Vassall, he had a family of 
daughters. He is represented as being of a 
cntle, retiring disposition. It has even 
een suggested that his name was insorted 
in the commission by mistake instead of the 
name of Ohief-juslico Peter Oliver (1718- 
1791). 

[Paige’s Hist, of Cambridge, MasuieliusolU ; 
Appleton’s Cyclop, of Amor. Biogr.] G. G. 

OLIVER, TOM (1789-1864), pugilist, 
born at Breadlow in Buckinghamshire in 
June 1789, left his native place as a hoy, and 
entered the service of Mr. Baker, a gardenor, 
at Mil Ibanlc, London. A visit to a prize-fight 
in 1811 fired his ambition to enter the ring. 
Ilis first essay was with Kirnber, a stone- 
mason, at Tothill Eields in the same year. 
In a fight of an hour and forty minutes ha 
washailedthe conqueror. He at once became 
known as the Chelsea gardener, an appella- 
tion which adhered to him throughout his 
career. After several minor fights, he on 
15 May 1813 encountered Goorgu Cooper at 
Moulsey Hurst, Surrey, and, after thirteen 
rounds of a severely contested engagement 
lasting soionteen minutes, was declared the 
victor. On Tuesday, 17 May 1814, he met 
Ned Puinter at Shepperton Range, Middle- 
sex, for a purse of 507., given by the pugi- 
listic club, to bo contended for in a 24- 
foot ring. In the second round Oliver re- 
ceived a blow which all but disabled him ; 
bul , coming up to time and adopting Tom 
Cribb’s system of milling on tho retreat, lie 


won the battle in the eighth round. He 
now became the landlord ol the Buke’s IIead 
31 Peter Street, Westminster, a house nhick 
‘ the fancy’ of the Westminster district made 
their headquarters. On 4 Oct. 1816 he met 
Jack Carter, 1 the Lancashire hero,’ at Gretna 
Qioeu, for one hundred guineas a side. The 
spectators numbered about thirty thousand 
and the Marquis of Queensberry and Captain 
Barclay acted, as the umpires. In the tlnrty- 
aeeond round, at the end of fori y-six minutes 
he was taken out of the ring in a state of 
stupor, and completely deprived of sight. 

On 10 July 1818 Oliver encountered Bill 
Neat of Bristol at Gorrard’s Cross, but the 
authorities interfered, and the ring was re- 
moved to Riekmansworth, Hertfordshire, 
where Lord Yarmouth, Sir Henry Smith, and 
other celebrities were present. After one 
hour had elapsod, and twenty-eight rounds 
had been fought, Oliver was knocked sense- 
less, and could not come up to time. How- 
ever, on 28 May 1819 he completely defeated 
Hendrickthe black. Henext, on21 July 1819, 
encountered D an Donnelly, tho champion of 
Ireland, at Crawley Ilurst, Sussex, for one 
hundred guineas a side. Intense interest was 
manifested in this afliiir in both countries, 
and hetB amounting to upwards of 100,0007 
were made on the result. Oliver fought with 
his accustomed bravery, hut in the thirty- 
fourth round the victory fell to the Irishman. 
On 13 Jan. 1 820 Oliver defeated TomShelton 
at Sawbridgowortb, Hertfordshire ; but in a 
fight with his former opponent, Ned Painter, 
atNorlhWalsliam, Norfolk, on 17 July 1820, 
he lost the battle. lie was then matched to 
fight Tom Spring on 20 Eeb. 1821 at Hayes, 
Middlosox. Spring was too much for him; 
but he showed great forbearance in the fight, 
and allowed Oliver much latitude. In en- 
count ers with T. Hieliman, the gas-lightman, 
on 12 June 1821, and with Bill Abbott on 
0 Nov. 1821, Oliver’s age told against him. 
He was now appointed to take charge of the 
ropes and stakes of tlie prize-ring, and he 
was a constant attendant at the ring-side as 
commisBarv. His last fight was with Ben 
Burn at Hampton, Middlesex, on 28 Jan. 
1834, when he won the victory in tweuty- 
flve minutes. On 16 July 1846 he was sen- 
tenced at the Oxford assizes to three weeks' 
imprisonment for being present at a fight 
between Gill and Norley. During his latter 
years he was a fruitorer and greengrocer in 
Pimlico aud Oholsea. IIo died in London 
in June 1861, leaving a son, Frederick Oliver, 
also a pugilist and a commi^.ary of the ring, 
who died on SO Jan. 1870. 

[Kstiana, by tho oditor of Bell’s Life (1868), 
pp. 93-3 ; Boxiaiia, 1818-24, ii. 9fi he., ill. 202, 
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with portrait, iv. 233 &e. ; Miles's Pugilistiea, 
1880, fi. 89-103, with portrai t ; Hannan s Guide 
to British Boxing, pt, ii. pp, 43-6 ; The Fancy, 
by an Operator, 1826, i, 609-16, with portrait,] 

G. 0. B. 

OLIVER, WILLIAM (1659-1716), phy- 
sician, born in 1659, belonged to the family 
of Oliver dwelling at Trevnrnoe, in Sithney, 
Cornwall. He was entered in the physic line 
at Leyden University on 17 Dec, 1683, when 
aged 24, but liia medical studies were inter- 
rupted byliisjoining theDuke of Monmouth’s 
expedition to England, and serving with the 
troops as one of their three surgeons (Roberts, 
Life of Monmouth, i. 263). After its defeat 
he rode off the field with the duke, Lord 
Grey, and a few others. When they had 
ridden about twenty miles he proposed to tbo 
duke to turn oft' to the sea-coast of Somorset, 
seize a passage-boat at Uphill, and cross to 
Wales. This advice was not adopted, and 
Oliver rode away to Bristol, about twelve 
miles distant (Oldmixon, History under the 
Stuarts, p. 704). There he concealed him- 
self with his friends, and, after the ‘ bloody 
assizes,’ travelled to London with the clerk 
of Judge Jeffreys, to whom he had been 
recommended by a tory friend. lie then 
escaped to the continent, and made liis way 
to Holland. Jn 1085 he was at K6ni*jsberg 
in Prussia, and be spent one winter in the 
most northern part of Poland; but his name 
appears again in the list of the students at 
Leyden on 17 Feb. 1688. He accompanied 
William III to England in 1688 as an otlicer 
in his army, and was soon rewarded for his 
services. On 80 Sept. 1692 Oliver qualified 
as a licentiate of the College of Physicians at 
London, and lie held from 27 April 1693 to 
1702 the post of physician to the red squa- 
dron. This caused him to be with the fleet at 
Cadiz in 1694, and to spend two summers in 
the Mediterranean, during which period he 
eagerly prosecuted his inquiries in medicine 
and science. Extract s from two letters written 
by Oliver when with the fleet were communi- 
cated by Walter Moyle to the ‘Philosophical 
Transactions,’ xvii, 908-12, and a third latter, 
written at the same period, was publishod in 
the same ‘Transactions,’ xxiv, 1662-4. A 
letter ‘on hie late journey into Denmark and 
Holland,’ about 1701 , also appeared in the 
‘Philosophical Transactions,’ xxiii. 1400-10. 
These communications led to his election as 
F.R.S. on 6 Jan. 1703-4. From 1702 to 1709 
he dwelt in London and Bath, his ‘Practical 
Essay ’ being dated from ‘ Red Lion Court 
in Fleet Street,, July 10, 1704 ; ’ ‘ but it is 
doubtful whether he ever practiced at Bath ’ 
(Falconer, Bath Hospital, ed. 1888, p. 11). 
From 1700 to 1714 lie was physician to the 


hospital at Chatham for aick and wounded 
seamen, and from 1714 to 1716 he was phy- 
sician to the Royal Hospital at Greenwich. 
He died unmarnod at Greenwich on 4 April 
1716, and was buried in the abhey church at 
Bath, where a monument was erected to his 
memory. 

Oliver published in 1704 ‘ A practical 
Escay on Fevers, containing Remarks on the 
hot and cold Methods of their Cure,’ at page 
202 of which begins ‘ a Dissertation on the 
hot waters of Bathe,’ the first draft of his 
subsequent work. The essay, through its 
author's references to Dr. Radclifte, was at- 
tacked in ‘ A Letter to Dr. Oliver, desiring 
him to reconcile some few of the contra- 
dictory assertions in his Ebsay on Feavers,’ 
dated from Tunbridge, 25 July 1704. The 
treatise on Bath was expanded into * A 
Practical Dissertation on Bath Waters ; to 
which is added a Relation of a very extra- 
ordinary Sleeper near Bath,’ 1707, 1719 ; 6th 
edit. 1764. This account of the sleeper, 
Samuel Oliilton, a labourer at Timsbury, and 
twenty-five years old, is also in Bib ‘ Philo- 
sophical Transactions,’ xxiv. 2177-82, and 
was issued separately in 1707 and 1719. A 
further communication by him is in the same 
‘Transactions,’ xxiv. 1596. Oliver's dis- 
course of ‘ Christian and Politike Reasons 1 
whv England and Holland should not war 
with each other, with other manuscripts, 
will bo found in. the Sloane MS. No. 1770 at 
the British Museum, and a letter from him 
to James Petiver [q. v.] is in the same col- 
lection, No. 4054. 

[Hunk’s Coll, of Phys. 2nd edit. pp. 493- 
494; Bo rise and Courtney's Bibliotheca Cor- 
uubieneis; Wright’s Historic Guide to Bath, 
p. 194 j Britton’s Bath Abbey, p. 91 ; Peach's 
Historic Houses of Bath, 2nd ser. pp. 73-6.] 

W. P. O. 

OLIVER, WILLIAM (1695-1764), phy- 
sician and philanthropist, born at Ludgvan, 
Cornwall, on 4 Aug. 1696, was baptised on 
27 Aug. 1695, and described as son of John 
Oliver. The statement of some writers that he 
was the illegitiihate child of William Oliver 
(1669-1710) [q. v.j may be dismissed from 
consideration. His family, originally seated 
at Trevarnoo in Sithney, resided afterwards in 
Ludgvan, and the estate of Treneere in Ma- 
dron, which belonged to him, was sold, after 
his death, in 1768. When he purposed erect- 
ing a monument in Sithney churchyard to 
the memory of his parents, Pope wrote the 
epitaph and drew the design of the pillar 
( Quarterly Meriew, October 1876). He was 
admitted a pensioner of Pembroito College, 
Cambridge, on 17 Sept. 1714, graduated M.B. 
in 1720, and M.D. in 1726, and, to complete 
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Jiia medical training, entered at Leyden Uni- 
versity on 16 Nov. 1720. On 8 July 1766 
lie was incorporated at Oxford, and he was 
elected F.R.S. on 22 Jan. 1729-SO. 

On returning from Leyden, Oliver prac- 
tised for a time at Plymouth, hut about 1726 
he settled at Bath and remained there for 
the rest of his life, obtaining in a very short 
time the leading practice of the city. This 
was mainly due to his friendship with Ralph 
Allen (afellowCornishman, who introduced 
him to Pope^ Warburton, and the rest of the 
uests at Prior Park), and with Dr. Borlase, 
is ‘friend and relation,’ who, after being his 
patient in 1780, sent to him the gentry of 
the west country. Oliver took great pains 
in obtaining subscriptions for the erection of 
the Water or General Hospital, now called 
the Royal Mineral Water Hospital, at Bath, 
and in 1737 made an offer of some land for 
its site, which was at first accepted, but 
afterwards declined. Next year he was ap- 
pointed one of the treasurers to the fund, 
and in July 1789 he became a deputy-pre- 
sident. On 1 May 1740 he was appointed 
physician to the hospital, and on the baino 
day Jeremiah (known as Jerry) Peirce be- 
came the surgeon. The regulations for the 
admission and removal of English patients 
were drawn up by him ; and in 1760, when 
the privileges were extended to patients 
from Scotland and Ireland, he compiled a 
set of rules applicable to their case. Until 
1 May 1761, when he nnd Peirce both re- 
signed, he ruled the institution. The third 
article in Charleton’s ‘Three Tracts on Bath 
Waters,’ 1774, consisted of ‘ histories of 
hospital cases under the care of the late Dr. 
Oliver,’ a subject on which he had himself 
contemplated the publication of a volume; 
and ‘Some Observations on Stomach Com- 
plaints,’ which were found among his papers, 
were printed in pp. 76-96 of the same work, 
Poirce and Oliver were painted together by 
William Hoare, R.A., in 1742, in a picture 
now in the board-room of the hospital, in the 
act of examining three palionts, candidates 
for admission. Oliver’s position in the m edi- 
cal world of Bath involved him in trouble. 
Archibald Cleland, one of the hospital sur- 
geons, was dismissed in 1748 on a charge of 
improper conduct, and the dismissal led to 
many pamphlets. An inquiry was held into 
the circumstances, under the presidency of 
Philip, brother of Ralph, Allen; this insulted 
in Oliver’s conduct being highly commended. 
In 1767 Oliver and some other physicians in 
the city declined to attend any consulta- 
tions with William Baylios, M.D, [q. v.], and 
Charles Lucas, M.D. [ip v.J, in conscquonce 
of thuir reflections on the use and abuse of the 


waters, nud tlieir censures on the conduct of 
the physicians at the hospital. Much corre- 
spondence ensued, and it was published as 
proving the existence of a ' physical con- 
federacy in Bath.’ His medical skill ismen- 
tioned by Mm. Anne Pitt (Suffolk letters 
1824, ii. 210-60) and by Mrs. DeknyMufoI 
biography, ii. 17, iii. 026). He and Peirce 
attended Ralph Allen in his last illness, and 
each received a complimentary legacy of 100/. 

Oliver purchased in 1740, ns a Vacation 
residence, a small farmhouse two miles from 
Box, near Bath, and called it Trevarnoe 
afLor the scene of his childhood and the abode 
of his fathers. For many years before his 
death he was subject to the gout. He died 
at Bath on 17 March 1764, and was buried 
in the church of Weston, near that city, 
where an inscription ‘on a white tablet, sup- 
ported by palm-branches,’ was erected to his 
memory. There is also a plain mural tablet 
to his memory in the abbey church. The 
statement in the ‘ Life and Times of Selma, 
countess of Huntingdon’ (i. 460-1), that he 
remained ‘ a most inveterate infidel till a 
short time before bis death’ is probably an 
exaggeration. He was generally admitted 
to have been an eminently sensible man, and 
one also of a most compassionate and bene- 
volont nature. HiB library waB sold in 1764. 
His son, the third William OliveT, matricu- 
lated from Christ Church, Oxford, on 20 Jan. 
1748-9, aged 18, and his name appears on 
the books at Leyden on 21 Sept. 1763. The 
eldest daughter married a son of the Rev. 
John Aclnnd, rector of Broadclysl, Devon- 
shire; the Becond daughter, Charlotte, mar- 
ried, 14 April 1762, Sir John Pringle, hart., 
F.R.S. Some of his descendants are said to 
have been living at Bath in 1862. 

Ho invented the ‘ Bath Oliver ’ biscuit, and 
shortly before his death confided the receipt 
to his coachman Atkins, giving him at the 
sums time 100/. in money nnd ten sacks of 
the finest wheat-flour. The fortunate re- 
cipient opened a shop in Green Street, and 
soon acquired a large fortune. The ‘ Bath 
Oliver ’ is still well known. 

Oliver published, in 1768, ‘Myra: a pas- 
toral dialogue snored to the memory of a 
Indy who died 29 Deo. 1768, aged 26.’ His 
‘Practical Essay on the Use and Abuse of 
warm Bathing in Gouty Cases’ came outm 
1761, passed into a second edition in 1761, 
and into a third in 1764. Philip Thiclmesse 
inserted some remarks on this essay in his 
‘Valetudinarian’s Bath Guide,’ 1780, pp. SO- 
SO. Oliver was also the anonymous author of 
‘ A Faint Sketch of the Li Le, Character, and 
Manners of the late Mr. Nash,’ which was 
printod at Bath for John Ivoene, and sold at 
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Sd. It was praised by Goldsmith as ‘ written 
with much good sense and still more good 
nature/ and it was embodied in Goldsmith’s 
‘Life of Beau Nash.’ It also appeared in the 
‘Public Ledger’ of 12 March 1761, and in 
the Rev.Richard Warner’s 1 History of Bath/ 
pp, 370-1. To the ‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions ’ for 1723 and 1765 respectively he 
contributed brief papers on medical topics, 
the former being addressed to Dr. Richard 
Mead. 

Oliver wrote some elegiac lines on the 
death of Ralph Thicknesse ; he was standing 
at Thicknesse’s elbow at the moment that 
Thicknesse fell dead as he wasplaying the first 
fiddle in a performance of a piece ot his own 
composition at a concert in Bath (cf . Philip 
Thickness.!), New Prose Bath Guide, p. 88 ; 
Richols, Lit. Anecd. is. 268; Britton, 
Bath Abbey Church, p. 92 ; Bhvdges, Bestir- 
tuta, iv. 421-2). His lines to Sir John Cope 
‘upon his catching Sir Anthony’s fire by 
drinking Bath waters/ are in Mrs. Stopford 
SackviUe’s manuscripts {Hist. MSS. Comm. 
9th Rep. App. iii. 182). 

Oliver applied to Dr. Borlase forminerals for 
Pope’s grotto, and his name frequently occurs 
in the letters of Pope and Borlnse at Castle 
Horneck, near Penzance. A letter to Oliver 
from Pope, dated 8 Oct. 1740, and the pro- 
perty of Mr. H. G. Bohn, was inserted with 
the first draft of the reply in Carruthers's 
‘Life of Pope’ (Bohn’s Illustrated Library, 
1857, pp. 178-4). Several other letters were 
formerly in the possession of Upcott. One, 
dated 28 Aug. 1743, is printed in Roscoe’s 
‘ Works of Pope/ i. 641-2, and it was re- 
printed with two others which were token 
from the ‘European Magazine/ 1701, pt. ii. 
p. 409, and 1792, pt. i. p. 6, in Courthope’s 
edition, x. 242-6. In the summer of 1743 
Oliver wrote to Pope to free himself from all 
knowledge of John Tillard’s attnok on War- 
burton, which was dedicated to him without 
his knowledge ( JVorhs, ed. Courthopo, ix. 
233). Two letters from Warijurton to Oliver 
are in Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes/ v. 681— 
682, and several communications from him 
to Doddridge from 1748 to 1749 are con- 
tained inthe latter’s ‘Correspondence/ v. 223- 
226, 802-4, v. 06-7, 126-9. Three letters 
from Stephen Duck to him are printed in 
the ‘European Magazine/ 1795, pt. i. p. 
80 and pt. ii. p. 79. He bestowed many 
favours on Duck, and was, no doubt, the 
polite son of Aesculapius depicted in that 
author’s ‘ Journey to Marlborough, Bath, &c.’ 

( Work'!, 1763, p*76). A letter from Oliver 
to Dr. Ward un two Roman altars discovered 
at Bath is in the British Museum, Addit. , 
MS. 0181, f. tS, and throe more letters re- I 


' ferring to some dirty and miserly old ac- 
I quaintance of Jacob Tonson at Bath in 1736, 
I are in Addit. MS. 28275, i'ols. 366-61. 
Some manuscript lettois to Jurin belong to 
the Royal Society. Benjamin Heath dedi- 
cated to him in 1740 ‘ The Essay towards a 
d emonstrati ve Proof of the Divine Existence ; ’ 
plate 18 in the ‘Antiquities of Cornwall’ 
was engraved at his expense and inscribed 
to him by Dr. Borlase; and the later impres- 
sions of Mary Chandler’s ‘Description of 
Bath 1 contained (pp. 21-3) some verses to 
him acknowledging that he had corrected 
her poem, and that ‘ ev’n Pope approv’d 
when you had tun’d my Lyre.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1764, p. 147 ; Collinson’s Somer- 
set, i. 166 ; Tuustall’s Bath Rambles (1848), p. 
33 ; Peach’s Historic Houses of Bath, 2nd sor. 
pp. 77-9 ; Britton’s Bath Abbey, p. 98 ; Hunter’s 
Bath and Literature, p. 89 ; Monkland’s Litera- 
ture of Bath, pp. 6-7, and Suppl. p. 61 ; Wright’s 
Historic Guide to Bath, pp. 131-4; Murch’sBath 
Physicians, pp. 21-2 ; PaJconer’s Bath Hospital, 
passun ; Bouse and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub. ; 
Poster's AInmni Oxon. ; Nichols’s Lit Anecdotes, 
iii. 636, v. 92 ; D. Gilbert’s Cornwall, iii. 88; Pea- 
cock’s Ltydcn Students (Index Soc.) ; Quarterly 
Reriow, October 1876, pp. 379-94 (by W. C. 
Borlase) ; Western Antiquary, vii. 8 ] 

W. P. G. 

OLIVER, WILLIAM (1S04P-18C3), 
landscape-painter, was born about 1804. 
He painted in oil as well as in water-colours, 
but chiefly in the latter, and took most of his 
subjects from foreign scenery, especially in 
Erance and the Pyrenees. He began to ex- 
hibit in 1829, when he sent to the Society 
of British Artists ‘ A Beach Scene in Kent ’ 
and a ‘ Fish Boat.’ In 1834 he was elected a 
member of the New Society (now the Royal 
Institute) of Painters in Water-Colours, and 
his drawings appeared annually at its exhibi- 
tions until 1864. He also sent oil-paintings 
to the Royal Academy from 1885 to 1853, and 
to the British Institution from 1836. He 
published in 1842 a folio volume of ‘Scenery 
of the Pyrenees/ lithographed by George 
Barnard, Thomas Shottur Boys, Carl Hughe, 
and others. 

Oliver died at Langley Mill House, Hal- 
stead, Essex, on 2 Nov. 1858, aged 49. 
There is an oil-painting by him of ‘ Foligno ’ 
in the South Kensington Museum. 

His wife, Emma Sophia Oliver (1819- 
1886), daughter of W. Eburne, coachbuilder, 
of Rathbone Place, London, was bom on 
15 Aug. 1819, and married in 1840. She 
was elected a member of the New Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours in 1849, and 
exhibited also landscapes both in water- 
colours and in oil at the Royal Academy, 
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British Institution, Society of British Artists, 
and various provincial galleries. After Oli- 
ver’s death she married, about 1856, John 
Sedgwick, a solicitor, of Wutford, Hertford- 
shire, but continued to follow her profession 
in her first husband’s name until her death, 
which took place at the Brewery House, 
Great Berkhamstead, on 16 March 1886. 

[Art Journal, 1833,p.3U; Bryan's Dictionary 
of Painters and Engravers, ad, Graves and Arm- 
strong, 1888-9, ii. 225 ; Miss Clayton's English 
Female Artists, 1876, ii. 227-30; Exhibition 
Catalogues of the Royal Academy, British In- 
stitution (Living Artists), Society of British 
Artists, and Now Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours.] R, E. &. 

OLIVERS, THOMAS (1725-1799), Wes- 
leyan methodist preacher and hymn-writer, 
was the son of Thomas and Penelope Oliver. 
The parish register of Tregynon, Montgo- 
meryshire, shows that he was baptised at that 
church on 8 Sept. 1726. nis father died in 
December 1728 and his mother in 1729, and 
he was then entrusted to the care of a great- 
uncle, who, however, did not long survive 
Olivers’s parents, but left him a small for- 
tune, providing that the interest should he 
omployed in the lad’s bringing-up, and the 
principal paid to him when he came of age. 
He received only an imperfect education, and 
was, at the age of eighteen, apprenticed to a 
shoemaker. According to his own account, 
he was a restless, idle youth, who, as he grew 
to manhood, spent his time in roving from 

J dace to place, no doubt earning a precarious 
ivelihood as a cobbler. In tho course of his 
wanderings he happened to hear Whitofield 
preach at Bristol, and this at once changed 
the current of hie life. He joined the me- 
thodist society at Bradford, Wiltshire, and 
soon became one of tlio local preachers of tho 
organisation, taking long journeys in dis- 
charge of his Sunday duties. Wesley soon 
prevailed upon him to become one of the 
itinerant preachers whose time was fully 
taken up by the work. On 24 Oot. 1763 he 
set out for Cornwall, In 1766 he was at 
Dundee. After travelling for twenty-two 
years, he was, in 1770, appointed by Wesley 
supervisor of the methodist press, a position 
which he held until 1789, when Wesley re- 
moved him, because, as he said, ( tbe errata 
were insufferable,’ and pieces were inserted 
in the magazine without his knowledge 
( Journal , 8 Aug. 1780). The remainder of 
his life was spout in retirement in London, 
where hedied in March 1799. He was buried 
in Wesley's own tomb, in tbe Oity Road 
burying-ground. Ills portrait is among tbe 
collection of portraits of Wesleyan mo- 
thodist ministers who occupied the meeting- 
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house at Dundee which was lent by "jfr 
George Wovrnll to the Old Dundee Evhil 
bition, 1892-3. 

Olivers was the author of: 1. ‘Twelve 
Reasons why the People called Methodists 
ought not to buy or sell uncustomed Goods.’ 
2. 1 Reply to a Pamphlet entitled “ A few 
Thoughts on Matters of Fact concemimr 
Methodiem.” ’ 3. * Reply to a Pamphlet on 
Wesley and Erslrine.’ 4. ‘Letter to Top- 
lady.’ This was a part of the Oalvinistic 
controversy among the early methodists in 
which Olivers figured prominently. 6. ‘ Pom. 
plilet against Richard Hill.’ 6. ‘A Pull 
Defence of the Rev. John Wesley against 
Rev. Caleb Evans,’ 1770, 12mo. 7. ‘ Answer 
to Rowland TTill.’ 8. Account of his own 
life, 9. ‘ A Full Refutation of the Doctrine 
of Unconditional Perseverance,’ 1790, 8vo. 
10. ‘Defence of Methodiem,’ Leeds, 1818j 
8vo. 11. ‘ Tract against Dancing.’ Better 
known are Olivers’s verso compositions, 
12. ‘Hymn on the Last Judgment’ (‘Come, 
Immortal King of Glory,’ 1st edit. Leeds, 
n.d.; 2nd edit. Bristol, 1703). 13. ‘Hymn 
of Praise to Ohrist’ (‘Our HenrtB and Hands 
to Christ we raise,’ composed and printed in 
Ireland about 1760; 2nd edit. Bristol, 1763). 
14. ‘Hymn to the God of Abraham’ (‘The 
God of Abraham praise, ’ 1st and 2nd edit. 
Nottingham, n.d. ; others in rapid succession, 
1772-9). It is upon this hymn, now to be 
found in nearly all collections, that Olivers's 
fame chiefly rests. 16. ‘ A descriptive and 

g lnintiva lillegy on the Death of the late 
ovorend John Wesley/ London, 1791. Oli- 
vers also composed the hymn-tune called 
1 Hslmsley.’ 

[Olivers’s Account of my own Life in Lives 
of Early Methodist Preachers; Southey’s and 
Tyerm nil’s Lives of Wesley; reprint of hymns 
and elegy, with biography, by the Bev. John 
Kirk. Loudon, 1808; Williams's Montgomery- 
shire Worthies, 2nd edit. 1894 ; Julian’s Diet, 
of Hymnology.] J. E. L. 

OLLIER, CHARLES (1788-1869), pub- 
lisher and author, was born tn 1788. Ilewas 
descended from a French protestant family 
which migrated to England in 1686, and ha 
began life in the banking-house of Messrs. 
Ooutts. About 1816 he was in business ss 
a publisher in Vere Street, Bond Street, 
in partnership with his brother James. James 
was the man of business ; Charles possessed 
a keen sense of the beauties of poetry, aud, 
having made the acquaintance of Leigh 
Hunt, undertook tho publication of his 
* Foliage,’ ‘ Piero and Leand^r,’ and thesecond 
edition of ‘ The Story of Rimini.’ Through 
Hunt he became known to Keats, and, out 
of admiration for his genius, volunteered to 
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ublisli liia first poems (1817). The book 
id not succeed, and Keats, attributing the 
failure to Ollier's inactivity, quarrelled with 
him, and published his subsequent books 
with Taylor and Hessey. Shelley was more 
constant, although he, too, with equal un- 
reasonableness, complained of Ollier for insist- 
ing on the alterations which converted ‘ Laon 
and Cythna ’ into ‘ The Revolt of Islam,’ and 
without which the Rale would soon have been 
stopped by a prosecution. All the subsequent 
works of Shelley published in his lifetime, 
except * Swellfoot the Tyrant,’ were never- 
theless brought out by Ollier, to whom the 
unsold copies of ‘ Alastor,’ published in 1815 
by Baldwin and Cradoek, wero also trans- 
ferred. ‘Julian and Mnddalo’ was also ad- 
vertised for publication by Ollier, but did not 
appear until printed by John Hunt, along 
with the posthumous poems, inl824. Shelley’s 
letters to Ollier are published in the 1 Shelley 
Memorials,’ and are very valuable for the 
literary history of his works. The most im- 
portant of Ollier’s other publications wore 
the collected works of Charles Lamb and 
several of Barry Cornwall's early volumes. 
In 1 819 he published ‘ The Literary Pocket 
Book, 'in which Shelley’s poem of ‘Marianne’s 
Dream' was first printed; and in 1820. he 
brought out the first part of ‘ Ollier's Lite- 
rary Miscellany,’ not continued. Besides a 
remarkable articlo on the German drama by 
Archdeacon II uro, this publication contained 
Peacock's paradox, 1 The F our Ages of Poetry,’ 
mamorablo for having provoked Shelley’s 
‘ Defence of Poetry.’ Shollcy gave his essay 
to Ollier for the second part of the ‘ Miscel- 
lany,' but this never appeared; and whim 
Ollier’s unsuccessful business was shortly 
afterwards wound up, the ‘ Dofenco ’ came 
into the possession 01 John Hunt, who pre- 
ared it for publication in ‘The Liberal,’ 
ut that periodical also expired before it 
could be published. Ollier became, and long 
continued, a literary adviser to Bentley, and 
would seem, horn a passage in one of Leigh 
Hunt's letters to him, to have contributed to 
the ‘Naval and Military Gazette,’ as well as to 
‘Ainsworth’s Magazine.’ His independent 
publications were : 1. ‘ Altham and Ins Wife ; 
a domestic Tale,’ 1818. Of this Shelley wroto : 
‘It is a natural story, most unaffectedly told 
in astrain of very pure and powerful English.’ 
2, ‘ InesiUa ; or the Tempter : a Romance, 
with other Tales,’ 1824; also very well 
written. This had been announced for pub- 
lication several years before, but the compo- 
sition was impeded by the author’s grief for 
the loss of a daughter. 3. ‘Ferrers,’ 1842, 
a romance on the execution of Earl Forrere 
in 1760, somewhat in the style of Harrison 


Ainsworth, but much inferior. 4. ‘-Fallacy 
of Ghosts, Dreams, and Omens, with Stories 
of Witchcraft, Life-in-Deatli, and Mono- 
mania,’ 1848; reprinted from ‘Ainsworth’s 
Magazine,’ and published by the author him- 
self. Several letters from J .eiqh Hunt, pub- 
lished in the latter’s correspondence, cast an 
agreeable light upon Ollier's latter years, 
showing that his literary tastes and sym- 
thiea remained unimpaired. He died at 
d Drompton on 5 June 1869, while the 
letters which he had contributed to the 
‘ShellBy Memorials’ were passing through 
the press, nis son Edmund is separately 
noticed. 

[Atlienseum ; Leigh Hunt in Spectator, 18 Jun6 
1869; Shelley Memorials; Leigh Hunt's Corre- 
spondence; Shelley’s Works (Forman’s edition).] 

It. G. 

OLLIER, EDMUND (1827-1886), au- 
thor, son of Charles Ollier (q. v.], was born 
in 1827, and privately educated. lie ‘ be- 
held Charles Lamb with infantile eyes, and 
sat in poor Mary Lamb’s lap.’ As a boy ho 
used to listen to Leigh Hunt’s and B. R. 
Haydon’s stories. lie adopted the profes- 
sion of literature, and, after some years ol 
miscellaneous work, became connected with 
the ‘ Daily News,’ ‘ Athenaeum,’ ‘ Household 
Words,’ and ‘ All the Year Round.’ In 1867 
Iib republished verses which had originally 
appeared in thB periodicals under the title of 
‘ Poems from the Greek Mythology, and Mis- 
cellaneous Poems.’ In the same year he 
contributed an edition of the first series of 
the ‘ Essays of Elia,’ with a memoir of the 
author, to ‘Hotten’s Worldwide Library;’ 
and in 1869 published an edition of Leigh 
Hunt’s ‘ Tale for the Chimney Corner.’ Be- 
coming connected with the publishing firm 
of OassolL Pettor, & Galpin, Ollier wrote a 
memoir of Dor6, &c., for the ‘Dor 6 Gallery,’ 
1870 ; ‘ Cassell’s Illustrated History of the 
War between France and Germany,’ 2 vols. 
1871-2 ; * Our British Portrait-Painters from 
Sir Peter Lely to J. Sant,’ 1874 ; ‘ Cassell’s 
Illustrated History of the United States,’ 
3 vols. 1874-7; ‘Cassell’s Illustrated His- 
tory of the Russo-Turkish War,’ 2 vols. 1877- 
1879 ; ‘ A Popular History of Sacred Art,’ 
1882 ; ‘ Cassell’s Illustrated Universal His- 
tory,’ 4 vols. 1882-6, At the time of his 
death he was engaged upon the ‘ Life and 
Times of Queen victoria.’ The first eleven 
chapters wsre by Ollier, and the remainder 
of the work by Robert Wilson. 

Ollier died at his house in Oakley Street, 
Chelsea, on 19 April 1886. He married a 
Miss Gattie, who survived him, but, left no 
issue. He was a man of wide biographical 
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and topographical knowledge, but his works 
were chiefly compiled from obvious sources. 

[Times. 23 April 1886 j Athemenm, 1 May 
1886; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; personal knowledge ] 

L. 0. S. 

OLLIFFE, Sts JOSEPH FRANCIS 
(1808-1869), physician, son of Joseph Olliffe, 
merchant, of Cork, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
Charles McCarthy of Sunville, co. Limerick, 
was born at Cork in 1808. He ■was educated 
in Paris, and graduated M. A. at the university 
in 1829, and M.D. in 1840. For some time lie 
acted as tutor in the family of the Count de 
Cresnoi, hut in 1840 he commenced the 
practice of medicine in Paris. lie was a 
fellow of the Anatomical Society of Paris, 
and at one period filled the post of president 
of the Paris Medical Society. Louia-Philippe 
in 1840 appointed him a knight of the Legion 
of Honour, and he was promoted to the rank 
of official 1 in 18C5 hy Napoleon in, In March 
1862 he became physician to the British em- 
bassy, and on 18 June in the following year 
was knighted at Buckingham Palace. The 
board of trade nominated him a juror for 
hygiene, pharmacy, surgery, and medicine in 
the French international exhibition in April 
1866 j in 1861 he was appointed one of the 
committee for sanitary appliances in the 
international exhibition of 1862, and he 
became a fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London in 1869. He en- 
joyed for many years a largo practice and 
considerable social position. Inheriting by 
his marriage in 1841 with Laura (d. 1898), 
Becond daughter of Sir "William Cubitt, a 
large fortune, be was able to entertain 
largely. The friend as well as the physician 
of Count de Morny, he joined him in ex- 
tensive building operations at Deauville, near 
Trouville, a watering-place which they may 
ha said to have created. The heavy responsi- 
bilities eonuectad with this unremunoralivo 
speculation much clouded his later years. 
He died at Brighton on 14 March. 1869. 

[Register and Magazine of Biography, April 
1860, p. 296 ; British Medical Jonruul, 20 Maicli 
1809, p. 2 74.] G. C. B. 

OLLIVANT, ALFRED (1798-1882), 
bishop of Llandafl) son of William Ollivant 
and Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Stophen Lang- 
ston of Great Horwood, Buckinghamshire, 
some time alderman of London, was born in 
Manchester, where his father was engaged in 
business, on 16 Aug. 1798. The family after- 
wards removed to London, and Ollivant’s 
father, whoso affairs had become involved, 
obtained a clerkship in the navy office, and 
then resided at 11 Smith Street, Northamp- 
ton Square, Un 22 A ug, 1 809 Alfred was 


admitted a scholar of St, Paul’s School, along 
with an elder brother, Langston, llisingto he 
captain of the school, he was elected in 1817 
to a Campden exhibition at Triuity College 
Cambridge. His career at the university 
was brilliant. After gaining a Perry exhibi- 
tion in 1819, in 1820 he was elected Craven 
scholar, and in 1821 graduated sixth wrangler 
obtaining also — what was then the highest 
classical distinction — tho senior chancellor’s 
modal. Soon afterwards he was elected fellow 
of Trinity. In 1822 he gained the Tyrwhitt 
Hebrew scholarship, and in 1822 and 1823 
the members’ prize for a Lat in essay. He pro- 
coodcd M. A. in 1824, B.D. and D.D. in 1838. 

In 1827 he was appointed vice-principal 
of the newly founded college of St. David, 
Lampeter, under the Rov. Llewelyn Lewdlin 
afterwards dean of St. David’s. In tliisoffico 
he continued sixteen years, during which he 
hold several small preferments in Wales, and 
obtained a competent knowledge of the lan- 
guage. He was prebendary (third citrsal) of 
St. David’s, 28 July 1829 ; sinecure rector of 
Llangeler, Carmarthenshire, 22 Feb. 1831 j 
prebendary of St. Harmons, Brecon, 10 Nov. 
1831 ; vicar of Llangeler, 10 April 1832 ; 
rector of Bottws Blodrws, Cardiganshire, 
31 March 1836; and vicar of Kerry, Mont- 
gomeryshire, 8 Nov. 1836 (Fostuk, Index 
iScclesumticus, pp. 131-2), In 1843 he was 
elected to the regius professorship of divinity 
at Cambridge, carrying with it the rectory 
of Somersham, Huntingdonshire; and in 
1849, on tho nomination of Lord John Rus- 
sell, he was raised to the see of Llandeff 
(nom. 29 Oct., cons. 2 Dec.) in succession to 
Edward Copleston [q. v.) 

His long episcopate of thirty-three years 
was marked by much useful work and by 
many reforms. For many generations no 
bishop had been, properly speaking, resident. 
Copleston, as dean of St. Paul’s, spent 
much of his time in London. The small in- 
come, before the provision of one by statute, 
coupled with the want of a residence, lmd 
proved fatal to ths interests of the see ; but 
Ollivant devoted himself wholly to his dio- 
cese, only leaving it to attend convocation or 
to sit in parliament when church questions 
were under disoussion, or to fulfil Ins duties 
as a member of the Old Testament revision 
company. The proposal in convocation in 
1870 to revise the New Testament had been 
extended to the Old on his initiative. As a 
result of his self-denying labour he could 
point in the end to a cathedral finally restored 
from its ruins (the work, pvhieh commenced 
under his predecessor, costing about 86,0001), 
while about one b uudred and seventy churches 
were built, rostored, or enlarged, more than 
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seventy parsonage-hou-os added or rendered 
habitable, and a sum of not less than 360,0007. 
raised and spent on church work in his dio- 
cese. One of the most valuable e/tbrfs of 
his episcopate was the establishment of the 
Church Extension Society (Moroa.it, Four 
Biogva}>hi<'alSkett'hea,j>.2£i). On 30 Nov. IMS d, 
little more than a fortnight before his death, 
his portrait, painted by Ouless, was presented 
to him b v Lord Abei’dare in the town-hall 
at Cardiil’in behalf of the clergy mid laity of 
his diocese. He died at Bishop’s Court, Llun- 
daff, on 10 Dec. 1883, having been for some 
time the senior member of the bench, and was 
buried in the churchyard of his cathedral. A 
tomb, with his effigy in marble by Armit- 
stead, was erected by the diocei- in his 
memory on tlio north side of the altar steps. 

By liis wife Alicia Olivia, daughter of 
Lieutenant -general Spencer of JJr.unley 
Grange, Yorkshire, who died on 13 July 
1886, in her eighty-fifth year, he had several 
children, of whom three sons survived him : 
Alfred, colonel B.S.C. j Joseph Earle, chan- 
cellor of the dioceses of Llandaff and St. 
David’s ; and Edward, colonel R.H.A. 

In person the bishop was tall and spare, 
with features said by many to resemble those 
of tlieDnko of Wellington. In advancing 
years he suffered from deafness, bnt his in- 
tellect was keen and vigorous to the last. 

His published works, which are numerous, 
consist chiefly of sermon-, and charges, rang- 
ingin date from 1827 to 1881. Among these 
may be specified : 1. 1 An Analysis of the 
Text of the History of Joseph,’ in Hebrew, 
for the use of his students at Lampeter ; an 
interleaved copy of the second edition (1883), 
with the author's notes, is in the library of 
St. Paul’s School, and another of the third 
edition (1836) in that of St. David's College, 
Lampeter. 2. 1 Some Account of tho Con- 
dition of the Fabric of Llandaff Cathedral,’ 
of which the first edition appeared in 1857, 
and the second, with plates, in 1800. 

[Gnrdinor’s Admission Registers of St. Paul’s 
School; articles in the Paulino, February 1883 ; 
Morgan’s Four Biographical Sketches, IS!) 2; 
Guardian, 20 Dee, 1882; Annual Register, 1882, 
p. 1 80 ; Le Neve's Fasti, ii. 257, ill. 836 ; personal 
knowledge.] J. H. L. 

OLLYFFE, JOHN (16-17-1717), divine, 
son of John Ollyffe of Arundol, Sussex, was 
horn there in 1647. Aftur spending three 
years at Cambridge he removed to Oxford, 
and matriculated at Queen’s College on 
7 Feb, 1 667-8. In 1672 he proceeded B.C.L. 
from New Inn If all, and took holy orders. 
He was instituted, in 1073, rector of West 
Aimer, Dorset, where he rein lined twenty 
years. In 1693 he was preferred to the 


rectory of Dunton, Buckinghamshire, where 
lie remained untillns death on 21 ,Tunel7J7. 

Oil;. lie had three sons; John (h. 1676)> 
rector of ( redgerley, Buckingham -lure, 1699- 
1748 ; George {!>. 16^2 ), vicar of ivumbl e 1707, 
ami of W-mlover 171 6 ; and Thomas, vicar ot 
Dunton audEvworth, Bedfordshire, 1712-42, 
and rector of Denham, Buckin'-hamshiro. 
1742-8. 

Ollyffe published, besides separate ser- 
mons ; 1. ‘A Brief De'bnco of Infant-Bap- 
tism : with an Appendix, wherein is shewed 
that it is not nece- -ary that Baptr-m should 
be administred by Dipping,’ London, 1694. 
2. 1 The Blessedness of Good men after 
Death; a Sermon Preach’d at the Funeral 
of the llov* Mr. Henry Cornish, B.D. . . . 
with a Preface to Rectify ;-ome Misrepre- 
sentations, &c., in a late Pamphlet entitled 
“ Some Remarks on the Li 1 ?, Death, and 
Burial of the said Mr. Cornish,” ’ London, 
1809. 3. ‘An Essay towards a Compre- 
hension, or a Persuasive to Unity amongst 
Protestants, numbly offered to the Con- 
sideration of the two Houses of Parliament, 
and especially to the Most Reverend the 
Archbishops, the Right Reverend the Bi- 
shops, and the ro-L of llie Clergy assembled 
in Convocation,’ London, 1701.' 1. 'A De- 
fence of Ministerial Conformity to the Church 
of England: in answer to the Misrepre- 
sentations of the terms thereof by Mr. 
Calamy, in the Tenth Chapter of his 
Abridgement of the “ History of Mr, Bax- 
ter's Life and Times,” ’ London, 1792. This 
was replied to by ‘ J. A.’ in ‘ A Letter to tlie 
Reverend Mr. John Ollyffe touching tlie 
Declaration of Assent and Consent to the 
Liturgy and the Imposition of certain things 
scrupled therein,' London, 1703, and by 
Edmund Cahuny the younger in ‘A Defence 
of Moderate Non-Con(ormity,’ 3 pts. London, 
1708-G, The third part contains 1 an Index 
of some Peculiarities in Mr. Ollyfi'e's manner 
of writing in this controversy.’ Ollyffe 
replied with (5) ‘ A Second Defence of Minis- 
terial Conformity to the Church of England,’ 
London, 1705 ; and again with (0) ‘ A Third 
Defence of Ministerial Conformity to the 
Church of England,’ London, 1 706. 7. ‘ A 
Practical Exposition of the Church Cate- 
chism,’ 2 vols. London, 1710. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon, 1300-1711 ; Hutchins's 
Hist, of Dorset, iii. 408; Wood's Athena! Oxon. 
ed. Bliss, iv. 533 ; Rennet's Register, 337 ; Wil- 
son's Dissenting Churches, i. 380, iv. 75 ; Register 
of Arundel, per the Rev. J, E. G. Farmer ; Rnw- 
linson MS. B. Irry.] C. F. 3. 

OLMIUS, JOHN LUTTRELL-, third 
Ea.hl oe C.VRHAMPTOit (d, 1829). [See under 
Luttrell, James,] 
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O’LOCHLAINN, DOMHNALL (1048- 
1121), king of Iraland, torn in 1048, was son 
of Ardglial, chief of the Cinel Eogliain and 
1 nrd of Oilech, who received the submission of 
Connaught in 1063, died at Tullagkogc, and 
was buried at Armagh in 1604. Domhnall 
became king of Oilech, as the chief of Cinel 
Eogliain was called, in 1083, and immediately 
made aforay into ConailIe(co, Cavan), whence 
he carried oiF a large number of cattle. In 1084 
hoplundevpdUlidia(Down and Antrim), and 
also attacked and slow Domhnall O’Gairm- 
leaghaidh, a weak neighbour, In 1087 he slew 
another minor chief, Domhnall O’Laithen, 
and made an unsuccessful expedition into 
Meath. I 11 1088 he invaded Connaught, and 
received the submission of Iiundhri O’Conor 
[q.v.j, tlie king, marched on into Munster as far 
south as Kilmallock, co. Limericlr, plunder- 
ing Emly, co. Tipperary, Loch Gur, Bruree, 
Dunachip,Drummm,andSinffland, co. Lime- 
rick, and Ccauncoraclh, co. Clare, and bring- 
ing home eight score hostages, afterwards 
redeemed by Mnrtough O’Brien [q . v.] for 
a ransom of cows, horses, gold, and silvor. 
He slew two of liis kinsmen on one day in 
1090, Maelruanaidh O’Cairellan of Tirlceo- 
ran, co. Londonderry, and Gillachriat O’Lui- 
nigli, chief of Oinel Moen, and in the same 
year received a formal submission from Muir- 
cheurtachO’Brien,kingof Cashel or Munster, 
Domhnall < I’Maeleuchlainn, Icing of Meath, 
and Ituadliri O’Oouor, king of Connaught ; 
and thenceforward the chroniclers apeak of 
him as king of Ireland. The Danes of Dublin 
gave him two hostages to secure his passive 
support in a plundering expedition which 
they made into Magh Breagh as far as Ath- 
boy, co. Meath, with O’Brien. He captured 
Aedh O’Cannanain, chief of theOinel Conaill 
(co. Donegal), in 1093, and put out his eyes, 
and thenceforward ruled the Cinel Conaill, 
and led them with him into all his wars. 
In 1094 he again invaded Ulidia, aud slew 
Donnsleihhe O'lloochadha, its king, at the 
battle of the pass of Gortinure, co. London- 
derry, after which he marched south nt the 
head of the Cinel Eogliun and Cinel Conaill, 
and, in alliance with the Danes of Dublin 
under their king Godfrey, defeated the Mun- 
stermen and the men of Leinster and Ossovy 
atOughterard, co, Kildare, ne then returned 
to Ulster, while the Munstermen marched 
east, drove Godfrey out of Dublin, and forced 
the king of Meath, who had also joined in 
the attack, to fly to the north. Four years 
later heropellea an invasion of Ulster by 
Muircheartaek O'Brien at Fidli Conaille, co. 
Louth. The archbishop of Armagh made 
peace between them ; but in 1099 a second 
Attack was made by the Munslcrmon near 


Bliovu Fuaid, co. Armagh, whero Domhnall 
again hold them in check, A yeqr’a peace be- 
tween tlie north and south was then made bv 

the archbishop, Domhnall crossedinto Ulidia 
between Lough Neagh and Lough Beg, and 
after a battle at Creove, co. Antrim, chiefly 
, between horsemen, the Ulidians gave up an 
abbot and two chiefs as hostages. He cut 
down the great tree called Craobh Tulcha 
under which the kings of Ulidia were in- 
augurated. As soon as the year of peace 
was up, Muircheartaek O’Brien tried to fo- 
vado Ulster at Assavoe, co. Donegal, but was 
driven back by Domhnall, who afterwards 
marched on into Meath and brought home 
J inch booty. O’Brien, with the aid of a 
Danish fleet, attacked Dpvry from the sea 
and was again defeated ; but in 1101 be 
got into Ulster at Assnroo, and destroyed 
Grianan Oiligli, near Londonderry, in re- 
venge for tho sack of Cenncorndli by Domh- 
nall. Domlmiill’s sou and ki8 foster-brother 
had boen captured by the Ulidians, and he 
gave up Donnekadk O’llcochadha, their king, 
whom he had captured some years before, in 
exchange. In 1102 Domhnall MacAmknl- 
ghaidh, archbishop of Armagh, took hostages 
from him aucl from O’Brien for another year's 
peace between them. In 1103 he expelled 
the successor of that, O’Camianain, wliom he 
liad blinded in 1090, and again mnde war on 
til B Ulidians, who obt ainod aid from Munster, 
Leinster, Connaught, Ossory, and Meath. 
Domhnall held them in check near Armagh 
till O’Briun, with moaLof his men and the 
men of Meat Ji and ( lonnauglit , marched away. 
He then full upon the Leinslennon, who were 
supported by some Munstermen, the clans 
of Ossory, and Bomu Dunes of Dublin, and 
do I'poterl 1 hom wit h groat sla lighter on 7 Aug. 
1103, near Donaglimore in tlie barony of 
Ivpagh,co. Down. Domhnall oblainedmuch 
spoil. In 1 1 00 lie permitted Ceallach, arch- 
bishop of Armagh, to make a general visi- 
tation of Ulster, and to receive a cow from 
every six inhabitants, The archbishop again 
prevented a battle between Domhnall and 
( I’Brienat Slieyo Fuaid, co. Armagh, in 1109. 
Ho made peace in 1111 with his old enemy, 
Doiuichadh O’Hoochadha, king of Ulidia, 
in 1112 attacked the Danes in Fingall, 
co, Dublin, and carried off many cattle and 
prisoners: and in 1113 again made war on 
Donnchadli, drove him from Ulidia, and 
caused his own tribe to put out his eyes. 
Twice during this year, near Armagh andnt 
Greenogu, co. Meal h, tho archbishop prevented 
a battle between O’Brien and O Lochlainn. 
After marching to llalldccnny, co. Meath, in 
1114, O’Lochlainn took hostages from the 
men of Month, and, with the Con naught men, 
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invaded Munster and made price for a year 
at Tullagh O’Dea, co. Claro, He came home 
through Connaught. His last expedition 
was in 1120, when he marched to Atlilone 
to support Murohadh O’Maeleachlainn, who 
was attacked ky the king of Connaught. He 
died at Derry on 9 Feb. 1121. He is praised 
for his fine physical form hy the Ulster 
chroniclers, and for his virtues ; hut, except 
Borne traces of religious feeling shown in his 
relations towards two archbishops of Armagh, 
nothing but acts of unrelenting warfare are 
recordedofhim. He married Bebhinn, daugh- 
ter of Cenneidigh O’Brien, in 1090, and had 
by her two sons — Muireheartaoh, who died 
in 1114, and Niall, who died in 1119. She 
died in 1110. 

[O'Donovan’s edition of Annala Riogliachta 
Eireann, Dublin, 1861, vol. ii. ; Colgun's Acta 
Sanctorum Hibernia!, Louvain, 1660 ; Clarendon 
MS. xlv. in British Museum.] N. M. 

O’LOCHLAINN, MUIRCHEARTACH 
(d, 1166), king of Ireland, son of Niall 
O’Lochlainn, eon of Domhnall O’Lochlainn 
[q. v.], chief of the Cincl Eoghain, was ninth 
in descent from Domhnall, brother of Niall 
(870 P-919) [q. ▼.], king of Ireland, from 
whom, and not from their more remote an- 
cestor, Niall Naighiallach, the O’Neills lake 
their name, according to O'Donovan. His 
family, who in later times were more often 
called MacLochlainn, were the senior branch 
of the Cincl Eoghain, the descendants of 
Eoghan, son of Niall Naighiallach. He first 
appears in the chronicles in 1189, when 
he defeated the Chum Laithbheartaigh or 
O'Dubkdas of Ulster, and slew their chief, 
Matligkamkain. In 1142 he won a battle 
over the O’Donnellys, a sept of the Cinel 
Eoghain, in which he received a severe 
wound. Tho chiefship of tko Cinel Eoghain 
was assumed in 1143 hy Domhnall O'Gairm- 
laadhaigh, the tribe having expelled Muir- 
cheartaoh. He went to the Cinel Conaill, 
and, with their aid, displaced O’Gairmlea- 
dhaigh, and was established as chief of Cinel 
Eoghain. Ou Uladh MacDuinnsleibhe, king 
of Ulidia or Lesser Ulster, made a foray in 
1147 into Famey, co. Monaghan. Muirchear- 
tacli O'Neill led the Cinel Eoghain, in alliance 
with Donnchadh O’Cearbhaill and the Oir- 
ghialla, and attacked the Ulidians, whom 
they found at Uckdearc, co. Down, drove be- 
fore them to Dundrum, co. Down, and routed 
in a battle fought on the feast of SS. Peter 
and Paul, returning with much plunder to 
Tyrone. He againjnvaded Ulidia in 1148, and 
took hostages ; hut the Oirghialla, who had 
marched with him, unexpectedly joined the 
Ulidians, and he had to retreat. Ho soon 


returned, crossing tho Ban at Toome Bridge, 
deposed Ou Uladh, and set up Donnchadh 
MaeDuiniisleibhe ns king of Ulidia. Later 
in the year he attended a convention of the 
chiefs of the Cinel Eoghain, the Oivqhialla, 
and the Ulidians, who all sworu to preserve 
general peace on a famous relic — the crozier 
known as tho ‘bachall iosa’ — in tho pre- 
sence of Gilla MacLiag, archbishop of Ar- 
magh. The Oirghialla, Cinel Conaill, and 
Ulidians, all gave him hostages at this time. 
TV ar, however, broke out in 1149, and he again 
invaded Ulidia and took many cattle, and re- 
ceived the lung’s son as a hostage. He went 
on with all his horsemen to Louth, and 
there received hostages sent by Tighearnan 
O'Rourke from Breifne. He next marched 
to Dublin, and received the submission of 
the Danes and hostages from Diarmaid Mac- 
Murchadha, king of Leinster. In 1160 he 
gave a gold ring of five ounces and other 
gifts to Flaibhenrtach O’Brolchain [q. v.], 
coarb of Columba, and permitted a genoral 
taxation of Cinel Eoghain for the wants of 
the church of Derry. lie marched to Inis- 
mochta in Meath, and there received hostages 
sent to indicate the acknowledgment of his 
supremacy by Connaught, afterwards going 
on to Danlochad, near Tara, where he ratified 
a treaty of peace with the foreigners of Dublin 
and Fingall. Furlough O’Brien and Tur- 
lough O’Connor [q. v.] were engaged in war, 
and the Munstermen, under the former, suf- 
fered a disastrous defeat at Moinmor in 
Munster in 1161. O’Lochlainn, taking ad- 
vantage of this, led the Cinel Eoghain, Cinel 
Conaill, and Oirghialla across the Erne at 
AseaToe, co. Donegal, to the Curlew Moun- 
tains. Furlough O’Connor, unable to resist 
such an attack after his long fighting with 
O'Brien, sent hostages. Next year OXoch- 
lainn expelled Donnchadh O’Cearhhaill from 
the kingship of the Oirghialla, in revenge for 
an insult to tho Archbishop of Armagh. He 
met Turlough O'Connor at the Moy near 
Ballyshannon, co. Donegal, where they de- 
clared amity on the bachall iosa and some 
relics of St. Columba. They afterwards met 
at Rathkenny in Meath, ana Diarmaid Mac- 
Murchadha also came to the meeting. They 
deprived Tighearnan O’Rourke of Con- 
mhaicne,a country consisting of Longford and 
the southern part of Leitrim, and divided 
Meath into east and west, giving the west 
to Murohadh O’Maeleachlamn, and East 
Meath to his son Maeleachlainn O'Maeleach- 
kinn. In. 1163 he decided to try and re- 
store Turlough O’Brien, and marched to 
Creeve, co. W estmeath. Tadhg O’Brien, who 
had displaced Turlough O’Brien, marched 
thither to attack him, and Turlough O’Connor 
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advaiu eil from Connaught, ''luirchpirtach, 
with a light division, advanced vapidly and 
defeated Tndhg O’Brien, then returning to 
Creeve, and marched with his whole army 
against Tnrlough O’Connor, lie found 
liuaidhri, Turlough’s son, pitching his camp 
at Eardrum, co. Westmeath, attacked him at 
onco and routed his force. Tnrlough O’] trien 
was then restorod as king of .Slnnster, Tur- 
lough O’Connor tried in 1154 to attack 
O’Lochlainn by sea; but his fleet was de- 
feated off Inishowen. and his commander, 
O’Dublida of Connaught, was slain, Muir- 
ckeavtaeh O'Loohlainn at onco invaded Con- 
naught, but was not strong enough to ob- 
tain hostages or plunder. He then crossed the 
Shannon intoBreifne and drove out Godfrey 
O’Reilly, went on to Dublin, was received 
as king by the Danes, and gave them twelve 
hundred cows, which he had oolleoted in 
Meath, to secure their future sendee in war. 
In 1156 he made an expedition to Dnngol- 
man, eo. Westmeath, and took hostages for 
the territory of Teat hblm. He rosl ored to the 
Meathmen the cattle lie had taken from them 
in the previous year. Turlougli O'Connor 
died in 115C, and this year is considered by 
the ann alists to he the first of Muircheart acn 
O’Loeklainn’s reign as king of all Ireland. 
He was entitled to the succession, being of 
the royal rnc-e, the head of the northern Uf 
Neill, the descendant of Niail Naigliiallack, 
in the two branches of whose descendants 
the kingships had rested, in alternate suc- 
cession, for the six hundred years preceding 
Brian [q. v.] The Ulidians attacked him, 
and he invaded Daluarnidke and killed 
O’Loingsigh the king. lie then madB a foray 
into Ossory with Diarmaid MacMurchadha, 
who had given him hostages. In 11 67 he 
attended a synod at the abbey of Mellii'out, 
eo. Louth, at which a papal legate, sovanteen 
bishops, and the Archbishop of Armagh were 
present. He gavo to the abbey ICO cows, 
Bixty ounceB of gold, and the lauds in Month 
called Einnablmir-nan-Iugkean. He then 
marched through Leinster into Basmond, 
and thence into Tkomond, obtaining host- 
ages ; t ookLimerick, and received the submis- 
sion of the Danes. He ret urned in triumph, 
but found that Roderic O'Connor [q. v.] had 
made a foray into Tyrone in kis absence. 
O’Lochlainn had a quarrel with the Cinol 
Oonaill in 1158, and ravaged their country. 
About this time he gave a charter and bene- 
faction to thn Cistercian abbey of Newry, eo. 
Down. This charter, which has never" been 
accurately printed, though n copy was in the 
possession of Sir James Ware, styles the king 
‘Mauritius MngLachlain Iiex totius Iliber- 
tiifp.’ In 1159 holed an .tinny to Rubkachonaill, 


co.Wc'-lineath, and deposed thokingonreath 

Diarmait O’Maeleachlainn, and set up his 
brother Donnehadh O’Maeleachlainn over all 
Meath. lie was threatened bythe Connaught- 
men, who, with the men of Breifne and of 
Thomond, crossed Meath to attack the Oir- 
gkialla. He came up with them at Ardee 
and defeated them wit li great slaughter. He 
then marched homo, and immediately after 
ravaged Connaught as far as Tuam, co. Gal- 
way. He returned thence by way of Meath 
ancl quartered his army on that country. The 
sept of his old enemy O'Gnirmlondliaigh at- 
tacked him in Tyrone after ho had, in 1100 
induced the chief of Fermanagh to entrap and 
kill Domlinall O’Giiirmlsadhaigk and several 
of the gentlemen of the sept. lie defeated 
them in a pitched battle at Mngli Luadhat 
near Newt own -St ewart, co. Tyrone, and 
captured a great booty of cows. Ha met 
Jlodoric O’Connor at Assaroe to arrange a 
treaty, hut none was inude. In 1161 he took 
hostages from tho IT! Briuin, and marched 
through Breifne to Lickbla, co. Westmeath. 
Them Roderic O’Connor and Diarmaid Mac- 
Murchadha formally submitted to him, so 
that lie was Icing of Ireland not only by right, 
but ‘ con fresabhra ’ (‘ without opposition 'i 
— a term used by Irish historians to express 
undisputed sway, In 1162 he aided Flai- 
bheartach O’Brolchain in improving Derry, 
bosieged Dublin, and plundered Fingall, The 
Danes paid him 120 ouncos of gold. He 
was paid one hundred ounces of gold for the 
kingdom of Westmeath in 1103. He again 
aided the Bishop of Derry, and the cathedral 
was rebuilt in 1164. The Ulidians attacked 
him in 1106, and he in return ravaged their 
country, banished Eochaidh MacDuina- 
sloibhe, their king, burnt their stronghold 
of Inislnckan, and returned with muck 
spoil. lie gave to the church of Saul, eo. 
Down, some land which the king of Ulidia 
handed over to him, with the sword of the 
son of the earl (probably a Dane) and many 
juwols. In 1106 he put out the eyes of this 
king Eochaidh, breaking an oath he had 
sworn at Armagh after the war. Donncliadh 
O’Cearbkaill invaded Tyrone to revenge this 
violation of treaty, and met the CinelEogkain 
in small force at Leitir Luin, near New- 
town-IIamRton, co, Armagh. M uireheartacb 
O’Lochlaiim was there slain in 1106. He 
woh succeeded by hie son Niall. 

[Annalu Rioghnelita Eiroann, ad. O'Donovan; 
Annals of Ulster, 2 vols. (Rolls Ser.) ; Claren- 
don MS. in British Museum, xlv. 179; Reeves’s 
Ei'olesi.isticnl Antiquities of Pown, Connor, and 
Droinore, Dublin, 1 847 ; O’Donoviin’e Topographi- 
cal Poems of O’Dubhng.iin and O’lTiiiilhrii? ; 
O’Flnherty’s Ogygia.J N. if. 
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O'LOGHLEN, Sin OOLMAN MICHAEL 
(1819-1877), lawyer and politician, eldest 
son of Sir Michael O’Loghlen, hart, [q.v.J, 
and Bidelia, daughter of Daniel Kelly of 
Dublin, was born on 20 Sept. 1819, and was 
educated at private schools in England, 
afterwards graduating B.A. at Dublin Uni- 
versity in 1840. In the same year he was 
called to the Irish bar, and went the Mun- 
ster circuit ; he took silk in 1852. From 
1856 to 1859 he was chairman of Oarlow 
quarter sessions, and from 1859 to 1861 held 
the same position in Mayo. Tn 1868 he be- 
came M.P. for Clare, and in 1866 was made 
athird serjeant-at-law for Ireland, becoming 
second serjeant in the following year. He 
was appointed judge-advocate-general in 
Mr. Gladstone’s ministry and a member of 
the privy council in December 1868; he 
held the former office till November 1870. 
He introduced and carried the bill enabling 
catholics to obtain the position of lord 
chancellor of Ireland. His unassuming 
manner and his good nature made him uni- 
versally popular. He died suddenly, on 

22 July 1877, on board the mail-boat while 
crossing from nolyhead to Kingstown. He 
was buried in the family vault in co. Clare. 
He was unmarried, and his brother Bryan 
succeeded to the title. 

[Foster’s Baronetage and Knightage ; Dimes, 

23 and 27 July 1877 ; Todd’s Dublin Graduates ; 

Ward’s Men of the Eeign; Haydn’s Book of 
Dignities.] D. J. O’D, 

OTiOGHLEN, Sib MICHAEL (1789- 
1842), Irish judge, horn in October 1789, 
was the third son of Oolman O’Loghlen of 
Port, co. Clare, by hie second wife, Susannah, 
daughter of Michael Finucane, M.D., of 
Ennis. He was educated at the Erasmus 
Smith school at Ennis and Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he graduated B.A. in 1809 
(Todd, Dublin Graduates, s.v.'O’Loughlin’), 
and he was called to the Irish bar in Michael- 
mas term 1811. His first distinction was 
gained in 1815, in a case involving important 
questions of law, in which he was O'Connell's 
junior. The case came on for argument in 
the king’s bench the day after the fatal duel 
between O’Connell and D’Esterre, and O’Con- 
nell was in consequenoe absent. O’Loghlen 
asked for a postponement, but, the other side 
objecting, he argued the case alone, obtained 
judgment in his favour, and was speciaUy com- 
plimented by the court on the ability and learn- 
ing of bis argument. He became afavourite 
with O'Connell, was constantly employed as 
bis junior, and succeeded to a large part of 
bis practice when O’Connell became absorbed 
in politics. In a ‘ Sketoh 1 by Sheil, written 
VOL. xiv. 


in 1828, he is described as an excellent 
lawyer, a master of the practice of the courts, 
in receipt of an immense income, and a great 
favourite with the judges because of the 
brevity, simplicity, and clearness with which 
his points were put. His custom wbb on re- 
ceipt of a fee to take the shilling from each 
guinea and put it in a box for his wife, and at 
the end of one term Mrs. O’Loghlen is said 
to have received fifteen hundred shillings 
(O’Flauagan, The Irish Bar). On the pass- 
ing of the Catholic Emancipation Act 
(April 1829), the leading catholic barristers 
expected to be made king’s counsel. The 
honour was somewhat unfairly deferred till 
Trinity term 1880, when, at the instance of 
Lord Francis Leveeon-Gower (afterwards 
Lord Francis Egerton), then chief secretary, 
O'Loghlen, Sheil, and two other catholics 
were called within the bar (McOttliack, 
Memoirs of Sheil, 1866, vol. ii. p. 63). 

In January 1881 O'Loghlen was appointed 
third serjeant, and in 1882 he was elected a 
bencher of the King’s Inns. In the some 
year he unsuccessfully contested the repre- 
sentation of the city of Dublin in parliament. 
For a few mouths in 1834 he was solicitor- 
general for Ireland in Lord Melbourne’s first 
overnment. At the general election in 
anuary 1886 he was returned for Dungar- 
van, and, on the formation of LordMelbonme’s 
second government iu that year, became again 
solicitor-general for Ireland, and in August 
of the same year attorney-general. In No- 
vember 1886 he was appointed a baron of the 
court of exchequer in Ireland, and in the 
following January he succeeded Sir William 
McMahon [q. v.] as master of the rolls. He 
was the first catholic law officer and the first 
catholic judge in Ireland since the reign of 
James if . In 1838, on the coronation of the 
queen, be was created a baronet. He died in 
George Street, Hanover Square, London, on 
28 Sept, 1842 ( Dublin Evening Post, 1 Oct. 
1 842 ; Times, 8 Oct. 1842). 

Both at the bar and on the bench O'Logh- 
len enjoyed a high reputation. O'Connoll, 
writing to Lord Duneaanon in October 1834, 
says: ‘ Than O'Loghlsn, a more amiable man 
never lived — a more learned lawyer, a more 
sensible, discreet, and, at the same time, a 
more powerful advocate never belonged to 
the Irish bar. He never made an enemy, he 
never lost a friend. ... He possesses inan emi- 
nent degree all the best judicial qualities 1 

i Correspondence qf O' Connell, ed. Fitz- 
'atrick, i. 490). On the bench he justified 
O'Oonnell’s forecast of his judicial powers. 

1 There never was a judge who gave more en- 
tire satisfaction to both the suitors and the 
profession ; perhaps never one sitting alone 

2t 
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and deciding so many cases of whose dect- : 
sions theie werefewerreversals’ {Irish Equity 
Reports, v. ISO). He was so industrious, and 
so anxious to save the suitors of his court 
from unnecessary costs, that he frequently 
undertook work which might properly have 
been referred to the master. He was very 
courteous, carried patience almost to a fault, 
and was especially kind and considerate to 
young men appearing before him. His statue, 
by McDowell, is in the hall of the Four 
Courts, Dublin ; and another, by Kirke, in 
the Court House, Ennis. 

He married, 3 Sept, 1817, Bidelia, daughter 
of Daniel Kelly of Dublin. Ilis eldest son, 
Colman Michael (second baronet), is sepa- 
rately noticed ; his third son, Bryan (1828- 
1905), third baronet, called to the Irish bar 
in 1866, admitted to the Victoria bar in 1868, 
was twice attorney-general of Victoria, and 
premier of that colony 1881-3. 

[Annual Register, It) 4.2, p, 282; OTlsnagan's 
Irish Bar, 1879 ; Shad's Sketches, Legal and 
Political, 1865 ; Timos, 3 Oct. 1842 ; Burks’s 
Peerage and Baronetage, 1894 ; Debrstt's Baro- 
netage, 1894; Smyth’s Law Officers of Ireland.) 

J. D. F. 

O’LOTHGHAIN, OTIAN (i. 1024), 
Irish historian, was Primheices or chief 
man of learning to Haelseohhunn II [q. v.] 
After the death of that king in 1022, the 
1 Annals of Clonmacnoise ’ state that Otlan 
O'Lothchain and Corcrnn deirech governed 
Ireland. Tighearnach, who may have known 
some of O’Lothchain’s contemporaries, re- 
cords his death in 1024. He was slain by 
some men of Teffia, co. Westmeath, ne pro- 
bably lived near Dun-na-soiath, Maelsech- 
lainn’s chief residence in Westmeath. He 
wrote an account of the rights of the king 
of Tara, in the eleventh century the title of 
the king of Ireland, and of Tara itself, be- 
ginning ‘Teamair toga na tulach’ (‘Tara, 
choice of bills’), of which there is a oopy in 
the ‘ Book of Dally mote,’ a fourteenth-cen- 
tury manuscript, fol. 361, column A, line 47. 
The library of Trinity College, Dublin, has 
a copy (numbered II, 3.3), which Dr. Petrie 
states is more ancient ( Tara Hill, p. 143), 
and other good copies exist. The poem begins 
by stating the rights of the king, then de- 
scribes the several roads, ramparts, wells, 
and ratlis, and the past history of each land- 
mark, with some account of Comao MacAirt 
and other famous dwellors at Tara, which 
ceased to be a royal residence in the sixth 
century. The concluding lines give alively 
picture of the following of a king of Ireland 
in the eleventh century : the lesser king and 
tlin ollav next to him, the learned man, the 
physician, the cup-boaror, the smith, the ad- 


ministrator of the law, the builder of earth- 
works, the maker of shields, the soldier who 
had all a right to he in the king's house* « do 
ibdis corn ’ (‘to drink liquor’); then follow 
the sorcerer, the chess-player, the buffoon, the 
piper, and many others, all entitled to enter- 
tainment. A poetical account of the origin 
of the name of the river Shannon, wHch 
forms part of the ‘Dinnsenchus ’ in the ‘Book 
of Lecon,’ is attributed to him in that manu- 
script. In the ‘ Book of Leinster,’ a twelfth- 
century manuscript, this passage is not attri- 
buted to any separate author, but (fol. 161) 
there is a long poem, undoubtedly by Mm, 0 u 
the origin of the name of the hill of Drumcree 
co. W estmeath. The direct statement of au- 
thorship in a manuscript written within one 

hundred and fifty years of the death of Cum 
O’Lothchain is supported by the internal evi- 
dence of the poem. The name of the hill 
is derived from the fate of the sons of Eochn 
Fsidlecli, and the poem concludes by con- 
necting the history of the hill with Maelsech- 
lainn IX, O’Lothchain's patron, and tracing 
Maelseohlaiiui’s descent from Eochu Feidlech 
through Colman MacDiarmada, Oairpe Liph- 
echar, Feradach Fechtnach, and other kings, 
A prose treatise ascribed to him, 1 Geasa agus 
bundha riogh Eireann’ ('The restrictions and 
prerogatives of the kings of Ireland’), is con- 
tained in the 'Book of Lecan,’ and nag been 
printed and translated by O’Donovan. 

[Book of Leinster, facsimile, 1880; Book of 
Ballymote, face. 1887; Leablmr nag'Ceart, od, 
0’Donovan, Celtic Socioty, Dublin, 1847; George 
Petrie’s History and Antiquities of Tara Hill, 
1 839, in Trans, of Royal Irish Academy ; Amuiln 
Rioghaebta Eireann, ed. O'Donovan, vol. ii. ; 
O’ Carry’s Lectures on Manuscript Materials of 
Iribk History; Whitley Stokes’s The Bodleian 
Dinnshenohas in Folk Lore, vol. iii. No. 4, where 
the text with translation of the article on the 
Shannon in the Bodleian manuscript Rawlinson 
B. 600 is printed.) N. M. 

OMAELOHONALRE, FEARFEASA 
{Jl. 1636), Irish chronicler, belonged to a 
family of hereditary men of loiters in Con- 
naught, where he was horn, probably at 
Oluainnahoidhclie, near Lochnaboidhche, ia 
the parish of Olooncraff, co, Roscommon. Be 
was ono of the authors of the ‘Annals of 
the Kingdom of Ireland’ [see 0’Okeiu , 
Michael], and, with the three other chief 
writors, was included by Colgan in the de- 
signation ‘Annales Quatuor Magistrorum’ 
(Preface to Aota Sanatorium Hibernia, p.7), 
which has become the popular name of the 
book. A trace of his influence in the work 
is the record of more than forty of the Ci 
Maelchonoire, Of these, two were distin- 
guished ecclesiastics ; Thomas, archdeacon of 
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Tuani, who died in 1230 : and Flathri, son of 
Fithil, archbishop oi'Tuam, who died in 1629, 
and is described under Floutnot] Const, 
the name by which he is known in English 
state papers. Neidhe, who is described as a 
seanchaidhe or historian, is the earliest of 
the family. He died in 1136. 

Dubinin, who died in 1231, was ollamh of 
the Sil Muireadhaigh, the O’Connors, and 
allied elans, and was succeeded in office by 
many others of the family; Maoileoin the 
Deaf (d. 1206) ; Tanaidhe mor, sonof Duinnin 
(d. 1270); Dnbhsuilech (d. 1270); Conaing 
(5. 1314) ; Tanaidhe (d. 1386). Gregory, son 
of Tanaidhe (d. 1400), was heir to the office, 
and qualified for it, but was killed by a dart 
thrown at him by 'William MacDavid Burke, 
who mistook him for a foo. His importance 
is indicated by the eric of 126 cows which 
was paid as compensation for his homicide. 
Donnchadh the Fair (d. 1404) wrote a poem 
of 172 verses still extant, ‘ Eisdigh a eigsi 
Banhha’ (‘Attend, 0 learned of Ireland 1 ). 
It recounts the succession and deeds of the 
kings of Connaught. Maoilin (d. 1441) wrote 
a poem on the kings of Ireland, of which four 
lines are quoted under the year 1384 in the 
‘Annals of tlieFour Masters.’ Hewas buried 
at Kilbarry, co. Roscommon. 

Toma (d. 1468) is described as ‘ ollamh 
a seanchus ague a filidliedht’ (‘ professor in 
history and in poetry’). He lived at Lisfea- 
ihain, co. Roscommon, and was buried at 
Eipbin. 

Erard (d. 1483) succeeded Torna as ollamh 
of Sil Muireadhaigh, and is described as 
learnad both in Latin and in Irish. He was 
buried at Elphin, co. Roscommon. 

Siodkraidlie (d. 1487) succeeded him, and 
is praised by the chronicles for jocularity. 

Maurice (d. 1487) went to Donegal to 
teach poetry and there died. 

Maurice (d. 1643), son of Paidin, was rich 
as well as laamed. lie made a copy in a fine 
Irish handwriting of the ‘ Old Book of Oail- 
lin,’ now called the 1 Book of Fonagh,’in 1616, 
for the ooarb of Fenagh, Tadbg O’Rdduighe. 
This copy was in the possession of the catholio 
bishop of Ardaali, himself a member of the 
fondly of O'Mnelcbonaire, in 1876, The book 
is a statement in prose and verse of the 
tributes and privileges of the abbey of Fenagh, 
the ruins of which are still to be seen a few 
miles from the foot of the mountain Sithmor, 
co. Leitrim. In its general plan it resembles 
the more important Leabhar na g'Ceort, which 
states in prose and verse the rights and 
duties of the king of Ireland and his subject 
kings. In the manuscript Maurice O’Maal- 
chonaire states that the coarb O’Roduighe 
asked him to reduce to prose some of the 


verse of the original manuscript, and that 
he had done so (Book of Fenagh, pp. 310, 
312). A printed edition was prepared in 
1871 by TV. M. Heunessy and D. H. Kelly. 

Maoilin (d. 1619) was ollamh of Sil Mui- 
readhaigh, but was later made their ollamh 
by the Fitzgeralds, and died at Abbeyderg, 
co. Longford. 

3 ohn (ft. ] 566) wrote aninterestingpoem on 
Sir Brian-na-Muitha O'Rourke [q. v.J, of 130 
verses, ‘ Fuair Breifne a diol do shaeghlann ’ 
(‘Breiihe has obtained her due of a prince 1 ). 

Maurice (fl. 1001) wrote * Orpheus og ainm 
Eoghain’ (‘ Young Orpheus is the right name 
for Eoghan') (a harper named O’Halloran). 
He took part for one month (Coisan, Preface 
to Acta Sanctorum') in the compilation of the 
‘ Annals of the Four Masters.’ 

Diannait (fl. 1601) wrote three poems on 
Our Lady, of which copies are extant, and 
which were prepared for publication by Dr. 
J ohn Carpenter, catholic arohbishop of Dublin. 

Peter (fl. 1701), sou of Fearfnsa, was poet 
to the O’Rdduighe, and lived in Leitrim. He 
wrote a poem of 224 verses in praise of hie 
patron’s family : 1 Niamhadh na huaisle an 
eagna’ (‘Wisdom is the beauty of nobility’) ; 
one of sixty verses, in March 1696, on the 
illness, and one of sixteen verses on the want 
of liberality, of his patron ; and one on the 
misery of the Irish. There are copies in the 
Royal Irish Academy. 

[Ann&la Rioghachta Firearm, od. O'Dono- 
van, Dublin, 1851 ; Oolgan’s Acta Sanctorum 
Hibernie, Louvain, 1846 ; The Bock of Fenngh, 
ed. Honnessy and Kelly, Dublin, 1871 ; Irish 
Archseologioal Miscellany, vol. i. ; O’Boilly in 
Proceedings of Iberno-Celtic Soc. Dublin, 1820.1 

N. M. 

O’MAHONY, CONNOR or CONSTAN- 
TINE (fl. 1650), Irish jesuit. [See Mahout. ] 

O’MAHONY, DANIEL (d. 1714), 
general in the French and Spanish sorvices, 
came of an ancient Irish stock which claimed 
descent from Brian (926-1014) [q. v.], king 
of Munster. His brother Dermod attained 
the rank of oolonel in James II’s Irish army 
and disting nished himself at the Boyne and at 
Aughrim, where he met his death, Having 
attained the rank of captain in the royal Irish 
foot-guards, Daniel went to Franco in 1692, 
and became major in the Limerick and Dillon 
regiments successively. Ho served under Vil- 
lsroy in the north of Italy in the autumn of 
1701, and he held the command of Dillon’s 
regiment during the absence of its colonel in 
January 1702, The regiment was then forming 
part of the garrison of Cremon a, and O'Mahony 
woke up on 1 Feb. to find Villeroy a captive, 
and the Austrians, who had obtained entrance 

8 t 2 
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into Cremona by means of a sewer, in pos- 
session of the town. Prince Eugene had dis- 
covered the quarters of many of the French 
officers, who were captured before they had 
time to dress. O'Mahony, however, seized his 
pistols, and found means of joining a detach- 
ment of his regiment which held the Po gate. 
This position formed the nucleus of an effec- 
tive resistance to Eugene’s occupation of the 
town. As O’Mahony obtained reinforcements 
he spread them along the ramparts, and lrcpt 
up a galling fusillade on the enemy, This 
diversion gave the Comte de Revel time to 
concentrate and reanimate a large number 
of French troops in the neighbourhood of the 
Mantua gate, and Eugene, finding himself 
between two fires, thought it expedient to 
retire from the city after a vain attempt to 
bribe O’Mahony to relinquish his occupation 
of the Po gate. Thus ended the surprise of 
Cremona, one of the most remarkable events 
in modern warfare: a garrison of seven 
thousand men, m a town strongly fortified, 
surprised iu their beds, obliged to march in 
their shirts, in the obscurity of the night, 
through streets filled with cavalry, meeting 
death at every step: scattered in small bodies, 
without officers to lead them, fighting for ten 
hours without food or clothes, in the depth 
of winter, yet recovering gradually every 
post, and ultimately forcing the enemy to a 
precipitate retreat. On account of the im- 
portant service rendered by the Irish major 
to the French cause, he was selected to cany 
the despatch to Paris. Louie accorded him 
an hour’s private conference at Versailles, 
gave him his brevet as colonel, and a pension 
of a thousand livres, besides a present of a 
thousand louis-d’or to defray the expenses of 
his journey. From Versailles O'Mahony 
proceeded to St. Germains, where he was 
knighted by the Pretender, James III (Snvnr 
dd Qtjihoy, Hist. Militaire, iii. 629 j Puldt, 
M&moires Militaires, ii. 870, 'Relation de 
M. de Vaudry ’). The gallantry displayed by 
the Irish in this affair occasioned the once 
favourite air, ‘ The day we beat the Germans 
at Oremona.’ O’Mahony continued to serve 
in North Italy under Venddme ; he was ap- 
pointed governor of Brescello upon its sur- 
render on 28 July 1703, and in January 1704 
he took part in Venddme’s successes at San 
Sebastian andOastelNovodeBormida. Earlv 
in the same year, however, O’Mahony loft 
Tlaly. Efficiont officers were urgently needed 
in the Spanish service, and Louis XIV con- 
sequently recommended the Irish colonel to 
lus nepheWj Philip V. A regiment was soon 
found for him, composed largely of doserlers 
from the British expedition to Cadiz (Jour- 
nal de Danffeau, ix. 368), and during the re- 


mainder of 1704 and the whole of 1705 
O’Mahony made himself conspicuous under 
the Prince de Tilly by his services against 
the miquelets of the archduke’s party. Th« 
picturesque details of his being circumvented 
by Peterborough at Murviedro early in 1706 
drawn from Carleton’s ‘ Memoirs ’ andFieind's 
‘Relation of Peterborough’s Services in 
Spain,’ are probably wholLy fictitious, O’Ma- 
hony had at the time but a small force under 
his control, and was occupied in the trans- 
ort of wounded soldiers, so that he probably 
ad no alternative hut to let Peterborough 
pass on his wav to Valencia. If he had been 
culpable of such indiscretion as the story im- 
plies, he would hardly, as was the case, have 
been created marockal-de-eamp by Philip V 
in the course of this same spnng. Shortly 
after his promotion O’Mahony stormed and 
sacked Enguera, and in June he bravely de- 
fended Alicante against Sir John Leake, 
Though the garrison was small, and the 
ramparts needed incessant repairs, he would 
have held out much longer than twenty- 
seven days had not the Neapolitans under 
his command forced the surrender by delibe- 
rately poisoning the wells. As it was, bis 
troops marched out with the honours of war, 
and were transported to Cadiz without loss 
of service. The courtesy of General Gorges 
permitted a British surgeon to attend to the 
sovere wound which O’Mahony received in 
the course of the defence. Early in 1707 
O'Mahony resumed his command in Valencia, 
and captured several towns from the allies. 
Re also commanded a brigade of horse at 
the battle of Almanza, and at the head of 
his Irish dragoons, according to Bellarivs, 
erformod astonishing actions. On 7 July 
e was again badly wounded at the siege of 
Denia. Before the close of 1707, however, 
ho was again in command of Borne six thou- 
sand regular troops iu Valencia, and he cap- 
tured the important town of Alcoy on 2 Jan. 
1708 (Latouhtd, Historia, xviii. 207). In 
March 1709 he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Spanish forces in Sicily, com- 
prising; upwards of three thousand infantry, 
in addition to his regiment of Irish dragoons. 
He reached Messina in April, suppressed 
several Austrian conspiracies, and took such 
procautions as effectively prevented the Eng- 
lish fleet from landing any of the allied 
forces. In 1710 he returned to Spain, where 
he was required to command the cavalry oi 
the Gallo-Spanish army. On his return 
Philip promoted him lieutenant-general, and 
createa him a count of Castile. He subse- 
quently served in the campaign of Ivaris, 
under the Icing, and on 20 Aug. 1710 be 
commanded the Spanish cavalry at Bara- 
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goisa, Placed upon the extreme right, he 
was opposed to the Portuguese horse, whom 
he utterly broke and drove into the Ebro ; 
then, continuing his impetuous charge, he 
rode over the enemy’s artillery, and, as he 
could not carry it oil', cut the sinews of four 
hundred artillery mules. In the meantime 
the main body of Vendfime's army was in 
retreat, and O’Mahony had the utmost diffi- 
culty in rejoining. He was criticised for 
having corned his successful onslaught too 
far. He was, however, placed at the head 
of the cavalry at Villa Viciosa, and specially 
distinguished himself. The Spanish king 
rewarded his valour by a commandership or 
the order of St. Iago, producing a rent of 
fifteen thousand livres (Bacallah y Sana, 
Comentarios ). O’Mahony pursued the re- 
treating army into Aragon, and captured at 
the stronghold of Illueca Lieutenant-general 
Dom Antonio de Villaroel with a detach- 
ment of 660 men (Quincy, vi. 468). He 
continued to act in Spain under VendAme 
until the cessation of hostilities in 1712. 
Before the end of that year O’Mahony, whose 
first wife, Cecilia, daughter of George Weld 
of the ancient Dorset family, had died 
about 1708, remarried Charlotte, widow of 
Charles O’Brien, fifth viscount Clare [q. v.], 
and a sister of the Duchess of Berwick. 
O’Mahony had been ennobled by Louis XIV, 
and the marriage took place at St. Germains, 
where the bridegroom was warmly received 
by tho court. lie did not, however, long 
survive his second marriage, dying at Ocana 
in Spam in J anunry 1714. By his first wife 
he left two sons : James, who rose to be a 
lieutenant-general in the Spanish service, 
governor of Fort St. Elmo, commander of 
the order of Saint Januarius, and inspector- 
general of cavalry in the Spanish kingdom 
of Naples j and Demetrius (Dermod), who 
became ambassador from Spain to Austria, 
and died at Vienna in 1776. Neither of the 
6ons left male descendants. A collateral 
descendant, who also held the title Count 
O'Mahony, commanded a regiment of dra- 
goons at Barcelona in 1766. 

* Le fameux Mahoni,’ as he was called, to 
distinguish him from others of his family 
who had taken service under the Bourbons, 
was more than a dashing officer ; he was an 
accomplished soldior, and Bellerive says of 
him with justice, 1 He was not only always 
brave, hut laborious and indefatigable ; his 
life was a continued chain of dangerous 
combats, desperate attacks, and honourable 
retreats’ ( Camp, dej^endosme, pp. 237-9). St. 
Simon says of O’Mahony that lie was a man 
of wit as well as of valour j and Louis XIV 
assured De Ohainillarl, when O’Mahony was | 


at Versailles in 1702, ‘ qu’il n’avait jamais 
vu personne rendre un si bon compte de 
tout, ni avec taut de nettetA d’esprit et de 
justesse, m Ame si agrAablemenl.’ When at 
the end of his first interview Louis observed, 
‘But you have said nothing of my bravo 
Irish’ at Cremona, O’Mahony replied, ‘They 
fought in conjunction with the other troops 
of your majesty.’ 

[O'Callaghan’s Irish Brigades in the Service of 
France, pp. 204-21, 231-5, 241-51, 273-8, 
O'Conor's Military History of the Iriah Nation, 
pp. 245, 264, 829, 836, 350; D’ Alton’s King 
James’s Irish Army List, p. 266 ; O’Hart’s Irish 
Pedigrees, 1887, i. 236, n. 803 ; Burke’s Peerage, 
s.v ‘Newburgh’, Wileon’s James II and tho 
Duke of Berwick, val. ii passim; Sevin de 
Quincy’s Histoire Militairo, vols. iii. v. and vi. 
passim , Parnell’s War of the Succession in Spain, 
pp. 145, 182, 215, 227, 281,295; Kouseet’s His- 
toire Militairo du Prince Engine, ii. 70-76; Belle- 
l'ive’b Histoire des Campagnes, de Monseignour 
le Due de Vendosme, 1715; Targe’s Hist, de 
l'avAnament de la muison de Bourbon au trine 
d’Espagne, ii. 84-0 ; Eolation exact e de l’Entre- 
prise faite snr CrAmono par le Prince EugAne, 
1703 ; Felet’s MAmoires Militaires relatife a la 
Succession d'Espagne sous Louis XIV, passim ; 
Bacallar y Sana’s Comentarios de la Guerra 
da Espaiia, bk. iv. ; Lafuente’s Historic General 
de Espana, xvii. 187, 207, 287-0.] T. 8. 

O’MAHONY, JOHN (1816-1877), Irish 
politician, horn at Xilbeheny, co. Limerick, 
in 1810. His family was one of the oldest 
and most popular in the country, and still re- 
tained some small remnant of the tribal lands, 
adjoining and partly jutting into the demesne 
of the Earls of Kingston. Hence, as well 
as from more general causes of race and re- 
ligion, there was a permanent feud between 
the O’Mahonys and their powerful neigh- 
bours. The father and uncle of John were 
both ‘ out ’ in the rebellion of 1798. 

O’Mahony was sent early in life to a good 
classical school in Cork, and afterwards en- 
tered Trinity College, Dublin, but never took 
a degree, He was a good Greek and Latin 
scholar, and always more or less devoted to 
linguistic and philological pursuits, especially 
in connection with his native Gaelic tongue. 
In 1867hepuhlished‘The History oflreland, 
by Geoflrey Keating, D.D., translated from 
the original Gaelic, and copiously annotated’ 
(New York, 1867). It is the best translation 
yet published. According to Dr. Todd, the 
Iriah antiquary, ‘ it is a great improvement 
upon the ignorant and dishonest one pub- 
lished by Mr. Dermod O’Connor more than 
a century ago . . . but has been taken from 
a very imperfect text, and has evidently been 
executed [as O'Mahony himself confessed] 
in great haste.’ O’Mahony contributed to 
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various Irish- American newspapers, but it is 
doubtful whether, as Mr. Webb states, lie 
wrote articles for French journals. His 
articles were mostly political, and generally 
somewhat ponderous in style. 

It is, however, as a man of action that 
O’Maliony is remembered, Through his 
whole life he showed little care for anything 
save the cause of his country, and ns little 
for self as any man who has striven to serve 
Ireland. He was a repealer in O'Connell’s 
time. But he had holder aspirations than 
O’Connell and his immediate followers, and 
he seceded with the Young Irelanders in 
1846. In 1848 he joined in Smith O’Brien’s 
attempted insurrection [see CBbuot, ’Wil- 
liam Smith]. After its collapse at Ballin- 
gavry, co. Tipperary, O’Mahony, with John 
Savage and others, maintained a sort of 
guerilla struggle on the borders of the coun- 
tios of Waterford and Kilkenny. But he, too, 
had to succumb and fly to France, whore 
he lived in Paris for several years in great 
poverty. Hi 1862 he left Paris for New 
York. There, for several years, O’Maliony 
found it impossible to do anything oifactive 
in the way of organising resistance to the 
English government inlreland. The Emmet 
Monument Association had been founded 
about 1864 by Michael Doheny, O'Mahony, 
and others, to cany on the struggle, but it 
failed to affect anything. Some time in 1868, 
however, an envoy was sent, from a committee 
in Now York composed of O’Mahony and Ilia 
friends, to James Stephens in Dublin, with 
proposals for the foundation of a new secret 
organisation in Ireland, with the objoct of 
overthrowing tlieEnglibh rule and establish- 
ing an Irish republic. Stephens consented, 
under certain conditions, notably the send- 
ing over of definite Bums of money at statod 
times. Thus originated what is commonly 
called the Fsnian Brotherliood, a name, how- 
ever, which was not ueod in America till 
some years afterwards, and was never borne 
at all by the allied body in Ireland. Tho 
word seems an adaptation of tho Irish ' Fian 
Fianua ’ or ‘ Fianna Eirionn ’ (i.o. champions 
of Ireland). These terms were applied in 
Irish heroic tales to the niombers of oerlain 
septs who formed tho militia of the ardrig 
or king of Erin. (Fioun waB the chief war- 
rior in the Irish legends in which Oisin or 
Ossian [q. v.l figured.) In the ‘Fenian’ 
movoment O’Mahony played the greatest part 
next to that of Stephens. For several years 
the society languished for laok of fluids, only 
about 8002. in all reaching Stephens up to 
1868. Between that and 1866 some 8,0002. 
was sent over to Ireland, and this was the 
period of the greatest Fenian activity. Mr. 


Webb estimates the whole sum contributed 
to the Fenian exchequer by the United States 

and Canada at 80,0002., but James Stephens 
sets it down as little over 40,0002. 

During all these years O’Mahony worked 
persistently, though exposed to much oppo- 
sition from many of his colleagues. In the 
later years of the movement, too, there was 
constant conflict of opinion between himself 
and Stephens. In the abortive attempt at in- 
surrection in Ireland in 1867, tbe oltTFenian 
movoment, which Lord Kimberley stated in 
parliament to have been the most formidable 
effort since 1788 to sever tbe connection be- 
tween England and Ireland, may be said to 
have come to an end, and with it the career 
of O’Mahony practically closed. The Fenian 
Brotherhood still drugged on a precarious 
existence, For several years O’Mahony re- 
mained head centre, hut neither he nor it 
thenceforward had any appreciable influence 
on Irish or Irish- American politics. Through- 
out this period O’Mahony lived in meat 
poverty. He died in New York on 7Feb. 
1877. Ilis remains, which were brought back 
to Ireland, were followed to Glasnevin by a 
groat conoourse of people. O’Mahony wasphy- 
sically a very powerful and handsome man. 

[Personal knowledge; Webb’s Irish Biogr. 
Dublin, 1888. The Celtic Magazine of New York 
contains many articles on O’Maliony by bis 
friend, Colonel Michael Kavauogh, who, it is 
understood, contemplates a full biography.^ 

O’MALLEY, GEORGE ((2. 18431, major- 
general, was a volunleor in the CaBtlebar 
yeomanry when tho town was attacked by 
the French under Humbert on 27 Aug. 1708, 
and was present when the prince was attacked 
a fortnight lator by a strong robel force, which 
was defeat ed by the yeomanry and a com- 
panv of Fraser feneihles. O’Malley was 
confirmed as a lieutenant in the Castlebar 
yeomanry by Lord Cornwallis in recognition 
of his services, and soon after joined the North 
Mayo militia, from which ho brought volun- 
teers to the 18th foot. Ho was appointed en- 
sign on 23 Feb. 1800 ; served with the 13th at 
Ferrol and in Egypt, where ho was severely 
woundod in the action of 13 March 1801, and 
afterwards at Malt a and Gibraltar. Fot his 
success in recruiting in Ireland he received a 
company in the new second battalion 89th 
foot on 26 April 1 806, and served with it until 
Colonel Ileury Augustus (afterwards thir- 
teenth Viscount) Dillon or Dillon-Loe [q. v.] 
raised the 101st foot, in which O’Malley was 
appointed major. By his activity and local 
connection in Mayo ho assisted materially in 
forming the regiment. He served with it in 
Ireland and Jersey, and was despatched 
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with three hundred men to St, John's, New 
Brunswick, in 1808, when war with the 
United States was imminent, and the Ameri- 
cans were collecting a large force near that 
place, For his services in command of that 
garrison for eleven months, and the exem- 
plary conduct of the troops under his com- 
mand, he received the freedom of the city on 

19 July 1809. As major, he afterwards com- 
manded the regiment four years in Jamaica, 
obtaining the brevet rank of lieutenant- 
colonel 4 June 1818. The regiment was dis- 
banded as the 100th in 1817. His repeated 
applications for employment in Europe were 
unsuccessful, but on 12 June 1815 he was 
appointed to the 2nd battalion 44th foot, and 
commanded it in Picton’s division at Quatre 
Bras and Waterloo. On 18 June the battalion 
lost very heavily, being reduced to five officers 
and two hundred men. O'Malley was twice 
wounded and had two horses shot under him, 
but did not leave the field (O.B. and medal). 
He commanded the battalion in Franca until 
it was disbanded in 1816, when he was placed 
on half-pay. He was appointed major 38 ill 
foot on 12 Aug. 1819, and lieutenant-colonel 
S8th Connaught rangers on 2 Jane 1825. He 
commanded that corps, which he had in a 
fine state of discipline, until promoted major- 
general on 23 Nov. 1841 . He died in London 
on 16 May 1843. A statue was erected to 
him at Castletown, Isle of Man. 

[Army Lists; Naval and Military Gazetto, 

20 May 1813, p. 310.] H. M. O. 

O’MALLEY, GRACE (1630 P-1600 P), 
Irish chieftain’s wife, called in Irish writ- 
ings Graine Ni Maille (ni being the femi- 
nine form of ms, grandson or descendant), 
and in the State Papers, Grany O’Mayle, 
Grainne O’Mailley, Grany Ne Male, Grany 
Ny Mayle, Qrayn Ny Vayle and Grany Ne 
Malley, wae daughter of Dubhdara O’Malley, 
chieftain of Umhaill Uachtrach Hi Mhaille, 
now the barony of Murrisk, co. Mayo, and of 
his wife Margaret, daughter of Oonchobhar 
O'Malley, according to her own statement in 
state papers dated July 1693. She is often 
called in local traditions and songs Graine 
Mliaol. Maol, of which the nominative singu- 
lar feminine after a noun is Mhaol, means 
cropped or dooked, as in the well-known 
Irish tale , 1 Eachtra agus imtheact an mhadra 
mhaol ’ (‘ The Adventures of the Dog with 
Docked Ears and Tail ’), and hence tonsured, 
as in the name of an ecclesiastic of the 
eleventh century, Maolauthain, translated by 
himself Calvus pejennis. The incident or 
peculiarity which gave rise to the name in her 
case is not related in any of the numerous 
atories about her. The O’Malleys are one of | 


the few clans of Ireland celebrated in the 
native histories as sea-rovers f and Grainc’s 
ohildhood was spent on the mainland of their 
country and among the islands of Iuisbofin, 
Inisclerie, Inisturke, Inissearc, Inisdallduff, 
and Inisdeyellan. She married, first, Domh- 
noll-an-chogaidh O’Flaherty, son of Gilla- 
dubh O’Flaherty, chieftain of Bailenahinsi, 
co. Galway, called in the State Papers Bal- 
lynehenessy, and at the present day Ballina- 
hinch. By him she had two sons, Eoghan, 
who married Catharine, daughter of Ed- 
mund Burke of Castle Barry, and Murchadh. 
Her husband was ‘ assured cousin in nine 
degrees ’ to the Sir Murrough ne doe 
O'Flaherty (called by the Irish, Murchadh 
na dtuagh, of the axes), whom Queen Eliza- 
beth recognised as head of the O’Flaher- 
ties. She married, secondly, Richard Mac 
Oileverius Burke (called by the Irish, Ria- 
deart an iorain, of the iron), who became 
Mac William Iochtar, or chief of the Burkes 
of Mayo, in 1682 (Annals of Loch Ci, ii. 
453). By him she had one son, Theobald 
(coiled in Irish, Tibot na long, of the ships), 
who married Medhbh, daughter of O'Connor 
Sligo. She must also have had a daughter, 
if the statement in the state paperB is correct 
that she was motlier-in-lawtoRichardBurke. 
called by the English ‘ the Devil’s Hook,’ 
and in Irish, Deamhan on Ohorrain, fiend of 
the sickle. She made many expeditions by 
sea, and was famous as a bold and active 
leader. In 1676, she, with her second hus- 
band, came to Sir Henry Sidnevat Galway, 
and made alliance with him. He knighted 
Richard Burke, with whom he conversed in 
Latin, the only language, except Irish, which 
Burke knew. Her husband died before 
1686 (State Papers'). In 1677 she was cap- 
tured by the Earl of Desmond, and brought 
to Dublin soon after 1 July 1678. She was 
released, and in Ootober 1682 was suspected 
of plotting with the Earl of Thomond, Lord 
Birmingham, several Burkes, O’Madden, 
MaoMorris, MacDavey, and Sir Murrough 
ne doe O’Flaherty, She was reported to think 
herself no small lady. At the end of the year 
(tb. 27 Jan. 1583), when Theobald Dillon came 
into her country, she swore to have Mb life for 
coming j but her husband quieted her. Both 
afterwards came to Sir Nicholas Malby [q. v.] 
to arrange not to pay 6001, arrears of taxes due 
from them to the government. Her husband 
being dead, she went to Carraicanchobhlaigh, 
her castle in Borrisowle, co. Mayo, with a 
thousand cows and mores, and in 1586 ob- 
tained letters of conduct from Sir Richard 
Bingham. He seized her, stating that she 
had plundered Aran Island, tied her with a 
rope, and built a gallows for her. She was 
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lot off on a pledge from the Devil's Hook, 
Richard Burke. When he rebelled, she fled 
to Ulster, and stayed with O’Neill and 
O’Donnell, being unable to return owing to 
loss of her ships. She received Queen Eliza- 
beth’s pardon through Sir John l’errot, and 
returned to Connaught. Sir Richard Ring- 
ham, who usually took an unfavourable 
view of the Irish, describes her, on 23 Aug. 
1693, 1 as a notable traitress and nurse of all 
rebellions in the province for forty years.’ 
On 6 May 1596 she sent a petition to 
Burghley for the restoration of ono-third of 
her husband's lands to her. She died in 
great poverty a few years later, and local 
tradition states that she is buried on Clare 
Island. 

Numerous current stories of her adven- 
tures are unsupported by records. An old 
time, known to all Irish fiddlers and piper3, 
is called after her, and is printed in Bunt- 
ing’s ‘Ancient Music of Ireland.' In the 
south of Iroland it was regarded as a tune 
proper to the catholic interest, as is shown 
m Coraid Griffin’s [q. v.] ballad, ‘ Orange 
and Green.’ 

[Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1574-85, 
1588-92, 1592-6; O'FhiWty's Chorographical 
Description of West or H-Iar Connaught, ed. 
Hardiman, Dublin, 1846.] N. M, 

O’MALLEY, THADEUS (1796-1877), 
political writer, horn at Qarryoweu, near 
Limerick, in 1796, completed at the age of 
twenty-three his studies for tho Roman 
catholic ministry. lie obiained preferment 
in America ; hut, strong-willed and inde- 
endent in spirit, he was in 1827 suspended 
y his ecclesiastical superior (Life of Bishop 
Biii/land). Returning to Dublin, ho was at- 
tached 1 0 the cathedral in Marlborough Street, 
and officiated as an assistant priest under 
Archbishop Daniel Murray [q. v.] 

Dr. James Warren Doyle [q. v,], in oppo- 
sition to O’Connell, had distinguished him- 
Belf by his powerful advocacy of a legal pro- 
vision for the Irish poor ; and after the death 
of that prelate his mantle fell upon O’Malley, 
who, in a series of able public letters, resolutely 
demanded a poor law for Ireland. O’Malley 
also supported a system of national educa- 
tion, but was suspended by Dr. Murray be- 
cause he addressed a very caustic letter to 
Archbishop MacHale in vindication of his own 
chief, whose public policy on the question of 
national education Dr, MacIIale had severely 
impugned. After a short interval O’Malley 
was restored. To demonstrate his view on 
the subject, he published ' A Sketch of the 
State of Popular Education in Holland, 
Prussia, Belgium, and France’ (2nd edition, 
1840, 8vo). Subsequently ho received from 
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the government the appointment of vectorof 
the catholic university of Malta ; but bavins 
set on foot some reforms in discipline amoZ 
the ecclesiastical students, he was rebuked 
and dismissed, O’Malley vainly urging that 
he ought not to yield to the behests of pto- 
testant laymen in matters wholly pertainin? 
to his ecclesiastical functions. He returned 
to Dublin, and in 1846 started a newspaper 
entitled ‘ The Social Economist,’ which soon 
fell into disfavour with the church in con. 
sequence of some articles deprecating the 
enforced celibacy of clerics. It was a viva- 
cious periodical, one column otfarctiee beim 
headed ‘Sips of Punch.’ Differing with 
O’Connell on the question of a complete re- 
eal of the act of union, ha urged the esta- 
lishment of a federal parliament for Ire- 
land, and the question was orally debated 
by both in public disputation ; and in tbs 
ond many former disciples of the Liberator 
flocked to U’MaHey’s standard. The priest 
followed up his advantage by starting a 
newspaper called ‘ The Federalist,’ in wfficb 
his opinions obtained eloquent advocacy. 
Soon after he engaged in an effort to unite 
Old and Young Iroland. The former, headed 
by O’Ooimell, advocated moral force; while 
Young Ireland favoured an appeal to arms, 
and seceded from O’Connell. For the next 
twenty years O'Malloy remained in compara- 
tive retirement, living alone in a hack lane 
of Dublin, 

In 1870, when Isaac Butt, Q.C., inaugu- 
rated tho home-rule movement, he found m 
O'Malloy a zealous and energetic ally. Tbs 
priest supported the new movement by voice 
and pen, and rejoiced to see his early opinions 
becoming more widely popular. It was at 
this time that O’Malley issued anonymously 
1 Harmony in Religion,’ in which somealleged 
divergence of opinion between Cardinals 
Manning and Oullon was pointed out, and 
some modifications in ecclesiastical discipline 
boldly urged. Cardinal Oullen nowrulea the 
see or Dublin, and O’Malley was once more 
visited with arehiepiseopal displeasure. His 
last publication, ‘ Homo Rule on the Basis of 
Federalism ’ (London, 1878, 10mo), went to 
a second edition, and, in a prefatory letter 
of fourteen pages, is inscribed ‘ To the Irish 
Conservative Daily.’ Though bold in urging 
changes of ecclesiastical discipline, O’Malley 
was unswerving on articles of faith. He died 
at his lodgings m Henrietta Street, Dublin, 
at the age of eighty-one, on 2 Jan. 1877, and 
was buried in Glasnevin cemetery. 

[Personal knowledge; Difo of Bishop Eng- 
land; Life, Timos, ond Contemporaries of Lord 
Oloncurry, Dublin, 1856; Webb’s Compendium 
of Irish Biography.] W. J. E. 
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O’MAOLMHUAIDH, FRANCIS (ft. 
I860), theologian and grammarian. [See 
Motxot.] 

O’MEARA, BARRY EDWARD (1780- 
1836), surgeon to Napoleon I, born in Ireland 
in 1786, was the son of Jeremiah O'Meara, 
a < member of the legal profession,’ by Miss 
Murphy, sister of Edmund Murphy, M.A., 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and rector of 
Tartaraghan, co. Armagh. lie is supposed to 
have been a descendant of the Irish medical 
family, of which Dermod Meara [q, v.] was 
a member (cf. Cajiuhos, Royal College of 
Surgeons in Ireland, p, 8). The statement 
has been repeated that he was educated at 
Trinity College, and at the Royal College of 
Surgeons, in Dublin ; but his name is not 
borne upon the registers of either society, 
and it is more probable that he studied sur- 
gery in London. He entered the army in 
1804 os assistant-surgeon to the 02nd regi- 
ment, served with it in Sicily and Calabria, 
and in General Fraser’s expedition to Egypt 
in 1807, and was senior medical officer to the 
troops which held the fortress of Scylia. 
After the conclusion of the expedition of 
1807, he was second in a bloodless duel at 
Messina in Sicily between two military 
officers, one of whom was O’Meara's old 
schoolfellow ; and owing to the intervention 
of Lieutenant-colonel Sir John Stuart, who 
was resolved to suppress the practice of 
duelling, O’Meara ana his principal, who was 
the challenger, wero both ordered to leave 
the service. Subsequently O’Meara became 
assistant-surgeon on board H.M.S, Victo- 
rious (Captain Sir John Talbot), and later 
was surgeon successively on board the Es- 
pieglo, the Goliath, and the Bellerophon 
when it received Napoleon in 1815. In both 
the Goliath and the Bellerophon he served 
under Captain Maitland [see Maitland, Sin 
Frederick Lewis], who spoke highly of him. 
During the passage from Roehel'oi't to Ply- 
mouth Bonaparte was attracted by his power 
of speaking Italian, and, when his own sur- 
geon, Mengeand, declined to follow him 
into exile, he asked that O’Meara should be 
allowed to accompany him to St. Ileleua as 
his medical attendant. The admiralty readily 
permitted him to join the emperor. Napo- 
leon seams to have felt little confidence in his 
medical skill, hut treated him with greater 
friendliness t ban was agreeable to Month olon , 
Las Cases, and other members of his suite. 

O'Meara had foreseen that his position 
might become delicate and difficult. Lowe 
wished him to a*t to some extent as a spy 
upon his prisoner, and to repeat to him the 
private conversations of the emperor. He 
recommended that O’Meara’s stipend should 


be raised from 8657. to 5207. per annum, and 
for some time their relations were cordial. 
But Lowe soon detected O’Meara in several 
irregularities, for which he reprimanded him 
with asperity. O’Meara retaliated by with- 
holding his reports of Napoleon's conversa- 
tions. The breach rapidly widened, and 
O'Meara lent himself with increasing readi- 
ness to Napoleon’s policy of exasperation. 
Lowe asked the government torecallO’Meara, 
Lord Bathurst at first declined, hut in May 
1818 evidence of O’Meara’s intrigues reached 
him from a source other than the governor’s 
despatches, and in July O’Meara was dis- 
missed from his post. He carried with him 
from the island an autograph note from Napo- 
leon, dated 25 July 1818, which ran: ‘ Je prie 
mes parens et mes amis de croire tout ce que 
le docteur O'Meara leur dira relativement 
& la position ou je me trouve et aux senti- 
ment que je conserve. S’il voit ma bonne 
Louise, je la prie de permettre qu’il lui boiee 
la main.' Upon his arrival in England he 
despatched, on 28 Oct. 1818, a letter to 
the admiralty, insinuating that Napoleon’s 
life was not safe in Lowers hands. The ad- 
miralty, by way of reply, informed O'Meara 
on 2 Nov. that hiB name had been erased 
from the list of naval surgeons. There seems 
no doubt that his conduct throughout was 
that of an indiscreet partisan, orratherpuppet, 
of N apoleon ; and his diagnosis of his patient’s 
case as one of liver disease induced by the 
malignity of the climate was falsified by 
Napoleon’s subsequent death from a disease 
which is not affected by climate (Aenott, 
Napoleon's Last Illness'). 

O’Meara’B attitude rendered him extremely 
popular with a large party in England, and 
Byron, in his ‘Age of Bronze,’ thus mentioned 
the incident of his dismissal : 

The stiff surgeon who maintained his cause 
Hath lest his place and gain'd the world’s 

applause. 

O'Meara subsequently attached himself to the 
opposition, and espoused the cause of Queen 
Caroline. Moore the poet, writing in 1820 in 
his ‘Journal,’ says that O’Meara devoted him- 
self to the queen’s business, and collected her 
witnesses, &c., at her trial, ne also became 
an active member of the Reform Club, joining 
the first committee in 1836, and was a worm 
adherent of Daniel O’Connell. 

O’Meara had commenced a pamphlet war 
against his enemy Lowe by the anonymous 
publication in 181 7 of' Letters from the Cape 
of Good Hope,’ of which a French version 
appeared two years later. This was written 
in reply to Dr, William Warden’s ‘ Letters 
written on board the Northumberland and 
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at ol. Helena/ 1816. In 1819 an attempt to 
vindicate Lowe's position was made in on 
anonymous pamphlet (assigned to Theodore 
llook), ‘ Facts illustrative of the Treatment 
of Napoleon Bonaparte,’ which was criticised 
tuvcrely in the ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ (xxxii. 
148-70). Later in the year O’Meara pub- 
lished * An Exposit ion of some of the Trans- 
actions that have takon place at St. Helena 
since the appointment of Sir Hudson Lowe 
as Governor,’ in i.hich he replied to the 
anonymous pamphlet. His 1 Exposition ’ was 
well received, and in 18 22 he produced on 
expanded version as ‘ Napoleon in Exile j or 
a Voice from St. Helena. The Opinions and 
Reflections of Napoleon on the most import- 
ant events of his life and government, in his 
own words,' 2 vols. 8vo, This work created 
a great sonsation, and it soon reached a fifth 
edition, while a French translation appeared 
in three volumes between 1822 and 1825. 
Its most valuable feature was an account 
of Napoleon’s oul spoken conversations with 
O’Meara ; but tbe chapters that chiefly ren- 
dered it popular were those that pitilessly 
denounced the treatment meiad out to Napo- 
leon by Lowe and the government. Crofter 
in the * Quarterly Review 1 (October 1822, 
xxviii. 219-64), and Christopher North in 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ (xiv. 172), in re- 
viewing it, assailed O'Meara furiously ; while 
the ‘ Edinburgh ’ for J une defended him with 
equal warmth (xxxvii. 104^204). 

Lowe did not trilm any steps to defend his 
character from O'Meara's embittered attacks 
till, in Hilary term 1823, he applied for a rule 
for a criminal information. Ho was then in- 
formed that hie case was ‘lost in point of 
time,’ and he was dissuaded from indicting 
O’Meara, or bringing an action for damages I 
against him. But Lord Bathurst advised 
Lowe to draw up a full vindication of his go- 
vernment at St. Helena, and publish it with 
other documents. This counsel Sir Hudson 
did not follow, but, instead, wearied the go- 
vernment with applications for redress. It 
was not until 1868 that the publication of 
William Forsyth's 'Captivity of Napoleon at 
St. Helena, from the Letters and Journals of 
Sir Hudson Lowe,’ proved that O’Meara had 
overstated his cuso, and was largely inspired 
by bitter personal feeling against Lowe. Be- 
sides a fow pamphlets, O'Meara’s only further 
publication was somo ‘ Observations upon 
the Authenticity of Bourriemie’s “ Memoirs ” ’ 
(1831). He left iu manuscript a journal 
leapt at St. Helena, which he bequeathed to 
Mr. Mailliard of Bordcntown, Now Jersey, 
formerly Joseph Bonaparte’s privale secre- 
tary. lie died on 8 June 1886 at hie house 
iu Edgware Road, of erysipelas in the head, 


contracted, it wae said, by attending one 
of O’Connell’s meetings. Many relics of 
Napoleon, including a tooth extracted bv 
O’Meara, which fetched seven guineas and a 
half, were sold at the sale of hie eftectn m, 
18 and 19 July. 

O’Meara w ns twice married. He became 
in 1823, the third husband of Theodosia’ 
daughter of Sir Edward Boughton of Law- 
ford, Warwickshire. She first married, in 
1777, Captain John Donellan, who was 
hanged at "Warwick in 1781 for poisoning 
her brother, Sir Theodosius EdwardAUesIej 
Boughton. Her second husband was Sir 
Egerton Leigh, bart. (d. 1818), by whom she 
had one son and three daughters. She died 
in 1830 (Gent. Mag. 1830, pt. ii. p. 179), 
Kathleen O’Meara, the granddaughter ol 
O’Meara, is noticed separately. 

[Lss Cases’ Memorial de Sainte-HAl&ne, pt.vi. 
p. 870 ; ‘ Napoleon d. Sainte-Hdlina, 1 Supports 
Offlciola du Baron Sturraor ; Eirmin-Didot’a La 
OaptivitA de Sainte-HAlino d’apris leB Rapports, 
du Marquis de Montchcnn, 181)4 ; Thiers’s Hist, 
do l’Empire, 187B, iv. 078, 681 ; Alison’s Hist, 
of Europe; Moore’s Corrtsp. yol. iii. ; I’agan's 
Reform Club, pp. 27, 30, 35 , Annual Register, 
1838; Gent. Mag. 1836, pt. ii. pp. 210, 434; 
Allibone’s Diet. ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; information 
kindly given by Charles M. Tonison, esq., of 
Hobart, Tasmania; andseo art. Lowe, Sib Hm>- 
soK.l W. W. K. 

O’MEARA, DERMOD or DERMITIUS 
(11. 1610), author and physician. [See 
MDABA.] 

O’MEARA, EDMUND (d. 1680), pby- 
sioian. [Seo Mhaka.] 

O’MEARA, KATHLEEN (1839-1888), 
biographer and novelist, oldest surviving 
daughter of Dennis O’Meara of Tipperary, 
the son of Barry Edward O'Meara [q.v.], was 
born in Dublin in 1839. Sliu accompanied 
her parents to Paris at an oarly ago, and it is 
doubtful whether she afterwards visited her 
native land. She adopted the literary pro- 
fession, and, under the pseudonym of 1 Grace 
Ramsay/ became woll known ae a writer of 
works or ficl ion, which were remarkable for 
purity of tone, delicacy of feeling, and sym- 
pathetic language. Her biographical workB. 
also won her a high, reputation. For many 
years she wab the Paris correspondent of the 
‘ Tablet ’ newspaper. She died in Paris on 
10 Nov. 1888. 

Among her works of fiction are: 1. ‘A 
Woman’s Trials,’ a novel, 3 vols. London, 
1807, 8vo. 2. ‘ Iza’s Story/ 8 vols. London, 
1809, 8vo, reprinted under the title of ‘Iza: 
a Story of Life in Russian Poland/ London, 
1877, 8vo. 8. • The Battle of Connemara/ 
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London, 1878, 8to. 4. 'Are you my Wife?' 
a novel, 3 vols. London, 1878, 8vo. 6. ‘The 
Old House in Picardy,’ a novel, London, 
1887, Svo. 6. ‘Naika,’ a novel, 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1888, Svo. 

Her biographical works are: 7. ‘Frede- 
rick Ozanam, Professor at the Sorbonne, his 
Life and Works,' Edinburgh, 1876, 8vo. 
S. ‘ One of God’s Heroines : a Biographical 
Sketch of Mother Mary Teresa Kelly/ New 
York, 1878, 16mo. 9. ‘The Bells of the 

Sanctuary : Maw Benedicts, Agnes, Aline, 
One of God’s Heroines, Monseigneur Dax- 
boy,' London, 1879, 8vo. Some of these bio- 
graphies had previously been published 
separately. 10. ‘ Henri Perreyve, and his 
Counsels to the Sick,’ being a translation of 
Perreyve’s ‘ Joum6e des Malades,’ with a 
sketch of his life prefixed, London, 1881, 
Svo. 11. ‘Madamo Mohl, her Salon and 
her Friends. A Study of Social Life in Paris,’ 
London, 1836, 8vo ; another edition. Boston, 
Massachusetts, 1886, 8vo; translated into 
French, Paris [1886], 12mo. 12. ‘ Queen by 
Eight Divine, and other Tales, being the 
second series of “ Bells of the Sanctuary,’” 
London, 1886, 8vo. 13. ‘Thomas Grant, 
First Bishop of Southwark,’ London, 1874, 
Svo ; 2nd edit., with a preface by Dr. 
William Bernard Ullathorne, bishop of 
Birmingham, London, 1 886, 8vo. 14. ‘ The 
Blind Apostle (Gaston de Sfigur), and a 
Heroine of Charity (Madame Legras), being 
the third series of “ Bells of the Sanctuary,’” 
with an introduction by Cardinal Manning, 
London, 1890, 8vo. 16. ‘ The Venerable 
Jean Baptiste Vianney, Curfi d’Ars,’ a bio- 
graphy, London, 1891, 8vo. 

[Irish Monthly, October 1889, xvii. 527 ; 
Times, 13 Nov. 1888, p. 1 col. 1, and 14 Nov. 
p. 6 col. 3 ; Tablet, 17 Nov. 1888, p. 789,] 
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OMMANNEY, Sm JOHN AOWOETII 
(1773-1866), admiral, born in 177S, eldest 
son of Eeax-admiral Oornthwaite Ommanney 
(d. 1801), entered the navy in 1780 on board 
the Rose frigate, commanded by Captain 
Henry Harvey [q. v,], on the Newfoundland 
station. He afterwards served, 1788-92, in 
the Mediterranean, and in July 1792 was ap- 
pointed to the Lion, which, under the com- 
mand of Sir Erasmus Gower [q. v.], took 
Lord Macartney to China. On 20 May 1793 
Ommanney was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant, and on returning to England was 
appointed, in October 1794, to the Aquilon 
frigate, cruising in the Channel. In March 
1795 he was moved into the Queen Char- 
lotte, one of the ships with Lord Bridport in 
the engagement off Lorient on 28 June. On 
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6 Dec. 1796 he was promoted to he com- 
mander. During the mutiny at the Nore he 
commanded gun-brig No, 28 for the defence 
of the Thames, and in December 1797 was 
appointed to the Busy brig, in which, during 
the next two years, he cruised in the North 
Sea with considerable success. In August 
1799, in company with the Speedwell brig, 
he stopped a fleet of Swedish merchant ships 
under the convoy of a frigate. Ommanney 
had intelligence that some of these ships 
were laden with contraband of war, and 
were bound for French ports, and, as the 
frigate refused to allow them to he searched, 
he sent the whole fleet into the Downs for 
examination. His tact and determination in 
this business received the particular approval 
of the admiralty. In January 1800 he went 
to the West Indies, but waB obliged by the 
state of his health to return in July. On 
16 Oct. he was advanced to post rank, and 
during 1801 commanded, in rapid succession, 
the Hussar frigate, the Robust, and theBar- 
fleur, bearing theflng of Rear-admiral Colling- 
wood, in the Channel fleet. From 1804 to 
1806 he was flag-captain to Sir Erasmus 
Gower on the Newfoundland station. In 
1826 he was appointed to the Albion, in 
which, after some time at Lisbon, he joined 
Sir Edward Codring ton [q. v.) in the 'Medi- 
terranean, and had an important part in the 
battle of Navarino on 20 Dot. 1827, for which 
he was made a O.B., and from the allied 
powers received the crosses of St, Louis, the 
third class of St. "Vladimir, and the Redeemer 
of Greece. On 22 July 1830 he was pro- 
moted to he rear-admiral, was knighted on 
23 May 1836, and nominated a K.C.B. on 
20 July 1838. From 1887 to 1840, with 
his flag in the Donegal, he had command of 
the Lisbon station, and from September 
1840 to October 1841 he commanded at 
Malta, during the prolonged absence of the 
commander-in-chief, Sir Robert Stopford 
[q. v.J He became a vice-admiral on 23 Nov. 
1841, and admiral 4 May 1849. He was 
commandsr-in-ohief at Devonport from 1861 
to 1864, during the latter part of which 
time the fitting out of the fleet for theBaltio 
brought a severe strain on nerves enfeebled 
by age, He died on 8 July 1866. Ommanney 
had married in 1803 Frances, daughter of 
Richard Ayling of Slidham in Sussex, and 
had by her four daughters. Lady Ommanney 
died a few days after her husband, on 17 Aug. 
Sir Francis Malyneux Ommanney, the navy 
agent and M.P. for Barnstaple, was the ad- 
miral’s brother. 

[Marshall’s Roy. Nav. Biogr. ill (voL ii.), 303 ; 
O’Byrne’s Nav. Biogr, Diet.; Gent. Mag. 1856, ii. 
816.] J.K.L, 
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O’Molloy 

O'MOLLOY, ALBIN, or Alpin 
O’M onLimuAimi (d. 1223), bishop of Ferns, 
was a native Irishman, who became a 
Cistercian monk at Baltinglass, and even- 
tually rose to be abbot of that house, In 
Lent 1186, when John, archbishop of Dub- 
lin, held a synod at Holy Trinity Church, 
Albin preached a long sermon on clerical 
continency, in which he laid all the blame 
for existing evils on Ihe Welsh and English 
clergy who had come over to Ireland (Gin, 
O.VMB. Opera, i. 60), Albin was shortly 
afterwards made bishop of Ferns or Wex- 
ford, the see having been previously declined 
by Giraldus Cambrensis, He was present 
at the coronation of Richard I on 3 Sept, 
1189 (Gesta Rieardi, ii. 79). On C Nov. 
lie was appointed by Pope Innocent^ III, 
with the Archbishop of Tuam and Bishop 
of Kilmacduagli, to excommunicate ihe 
Bishop of Waterford, who had robbed the 
Bishop of Lismore ( Cal. Papal Registers, L 
15). In 1205 Albin received 102. from the 
royal gift, and on 8 April 1206 was recom- 
mended by the king to the chapter of Cashel 
for archbishop (Calendar of Boewmentx rela- 
ting to Ireland, i. 268, 291). In November 
1207 Innocent addressed a letter to Alhin 
with reference to persons who had been im- 
properly ordained. On 17 June 1208 Albin 
was sent by the king on a mission to the King 
of Connaught. On 15 Sept. 1215 he had pro- 
l ection while attending the council at Rome ; 
and on 6 Sept. 1210 received custody of the 
bishopric of KilMoe (ii. i. 386, 668, 721). 
William Marshal, first earl of Pembroke [q. v.l, 
while in Ireland between 1207 and 1213, 
seized two manors belonging to the Bishop 
of Ferns. For this Albin excommunicated 
him; but the earl pleaded that it was done 
in time of war, and retained the manors all 
his life. After Marshal’s death, Albin cama 
to the king at London and petitioned for the 
restoration of his lands. Henry begged the 
bishop to absolve the dead, but Albin refused 
to do so unless restoration were made. To 
this the younger William Marshal [q. v,] and 
his brothers refused their consent, and Albin 
then cursed them, andforetold the end of their 
race (Matt. Fabis, iv. 492). The quarrel 
appears to have been at a crisis in 1218. Un 
18 April of that year Alhin was prohibited 
from prosecuting his plea against William, 
earl Marshal, and on 25 Juno Ilonorius III 
directed the Archbishop of Dublin and the 
legate to effect o reconciliation between the 
bishop and the earl ( Calendar of Documents 
rejecting to Ireland, i. 823 ; Cal. Papal Re- 
gisters, i. 56). Albin died on 1 Jan. 1223 
(Annals of Loch Co, i. 267). Matthew Paris 
speaks of him us conspicuous for his sanctity. 


Albin consecrated the infirmary chapel at 
the Cisterciun abbey of Wavorley on 6 R 0T 
1201, and dedicated five altars there m 
10 July 1214. The monks of St. SwitW* 
Winchester, made him a member of their 
fraternity. lie appears as a witness to 
several charters in the ‘Chartularv of St 
Mary, Dublin’ (i. 31, 142-3, 147-8, Rolls 
Ser.) 


| Matthew Paris,, iv. 492 (Dr. Luard isclearlv 
mistaken in identifying the Bishop of Ferns with 

Albin’s successor, John St. John) ; Annates Mo- 
nastici, ii. 253, 282 ; Surrey Archaeological Col- 
lections, viii. 165 ; Annals of the Four Masters 
ed. O'Donovan j Cotlon’e Fasti Eecl. Hit. ii! 
331 ; Ware's Works on Ireland, i. 430-40, ed 
Harris; Lanigan’B Ecclesiastical History- of 
Ireland, iv. 264-6, 277.] O. L. K. 


O'MOLLOY, FRANOIS (ft. 1800), theo- 
logian and grammarian. [Seo Molloy.] 

O’MORAN, JAMES (1736-1794), lieu- 
tenant-general in the French service, was 
born in 1735 at Elphin, co. Roscommon, 
where his father is said to have been a shoe- 
mnkor. Domiciled at Morm-le-Montagne, 
Pns-de-Oalais, James was appointed a oadet 
in the regiment of Dillon in the Irish brigade 
on 15 Nov. 1762, and became a lieutenant- 
en-second on 14 Jan. 1769. He served in 
Germany in the campaigns of 1760-1, be- 
came BoiiB-lieutenant, on 1 March 1783, sons 
aide-major on 4 Feb. 1769, captain on 16April 
1 771, oapt ain-on-second on 6 June 1776, cap- 
Uiui-commendant on 30 Jan. 1778, major on 
20 Oct. 1779, mestre-de-enmp (colonel) on 
24 June 1780, lieutenant-colonel of Dillon 
on 0 June 1785, and colonel of the regiment 
on 25 Aug. 1791. ne served as major in the 
trenches, and was wounded at the siege of 
Savannah in 1779. lie was in Grenada, west 
Indies, iu 1779-82, and in America in 1783. 
On 6 Fob. 1792 he was appointed marfohal- 
de-camp (general of brigade), in which capa- 
city he served under Dumouriez in Cham- 
pagne and Belgium. Ho captured Toumtiv 
and occupied Oassel. On 3 Oct. 1792 he 
was made a general of division (lieutenant- 
general). On the representations of the 
Division Femoros, and apparently under 
suspicion of receiving English gold, he was 
arraigned before the revolutionary tribunal 
of Paris, was condemned as a traitor to his 
country, ‘ en contrarinnt lee plans an moment 
de l’ex6cution,’and was guillotined onl6 Veu- 
tose of tlio year 2 (6 March 1794). 

f O’OaUiighan's Irish Brigades in the Service 
of Franca (Glasgow, 1870) ftnvparticuhvrs of the 
regiment of Dillon ; Lists des Generatix . . . 
Paris, year viii ; Prudhomme’a Les Crimes do la 
Revolution.] H. M. C. 
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O'MORE, RORY or RURY OGE (d. 
1678), Irish rebel, called in Irish Ruaidhri 
og ua Mordha, was second son of Rory 
O’More, captain of Leix, by Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Butler, and granddaughter 
of Pierce or Piers Butler, eighth earl of Or- 
monde fq. v.l (cf. Louse, Peerage of Ireland, 
ed. Archdnll, iv. 19 ; and Sari. MS. 1426, 
f. 1196). Sir Henry Sidney once called him 
‘an obscure and base varlet, 1 but his family 
-nas one of the most important of the minor 
Irish septs, and also one of the most tur- 
bulent. 

Roby O’Moke (jl. 1654), the father, was 
son of Connell O'More (d. 1587), and early 
acquired the character of a violent and suc- 
cessful chieftain. On the death of Connell 
a fierce dispute broke out between the three 
sons — Lysaght,Kedagh, and Rory — and their 
uncle Peter the tanist. Peter wa3 for the 
time a friend of the Butlers. Consequently 
the deputy, Lord Leonard Grey, supported 
the sons ; and, although Peter was acknow- 
ledged chief, Grey got hold of him by a ruse, 
and led him about in chains for some time. 
Ivedagli then seems to have secured the chief- 
tainship, Lysaght having been killed ; but 
ha died early in 1642, and Rory, the third 
brother, succeeded. lie, after a period of 
turmoil, agreed on 18 May 1642 to lead a 
quieter life, and made a general submission, 
being probably influenced by the fact that 
Iiedngh had left a son of the same name, 
who long afterwards, in 1665, petitioned 
the privy council to be restored to his 
father’s inheritance. Like other Irish chiefs 
of the time, O’More was only a nominal 
friend to the English. In a grant after- 
wards made to his eldest sou his services to 
King Edward VI nre spoken of ; but they 
must have been of doubtful value, as an 
order of 16 March 1560-1 forbade any of 
the name of O'More to hold land in Leix 
(App. to 8 th Sep. Sep. -Keep. Publ. Sec. 
Ireland). At some uncertain time between 
1660 and 1667 Rory O’More was killed, and 
was succeeded by a certain Connell O’More, 
who may be the Connell Oge O’More men- 
tioned in 1666 in the settlement of Leix (cf. 
Bagwell, Ireland under the Tudors, i. 400, 
and Cal. State Papers, Irish Ser. 1609-73, 
pp. 135, 414). He was put to death in 1657 
Annals of the Four Masters, ii. 1545). Rory 
eft two sons, Callagh and Rory Oge, Callagh, 
who was brought up in England, was called 
by the English 1 The Calougk,' and, as he de- 
scribes himself as of Gray’s Inn in 1568, he 
may be assumedjto be the J ohn Callow who en- 
tered there in 1507 (Fosteb, Seg. of Gray’s 
Inn, p. 39), In 1571 Ormonde petitioned for 
the Oalough’s return, and soon afterwards he 


came hack to Ireland, where in 1582 he 
wa3 thought a sufficiently strong adherent 
to the English to receive s grant of land in 
Leix (Cal. State Papers, Irish Ser. 1674-86, 
pp. 392,412). 

Rory Oge O’More, the second son, was 
constantly engaged in rebellion. He received 
a pardon on 17 Feb. 1665-6, hut in 1671 he 
was noted as dangerous, and in 1672 he 
was fighting Ormonde and the queen at the 
same time, being favoured by the weakness 
of the forces at the command of Francis 
Coshy, the seneschal of Queen’s County, and 
the temporary absence of Ormonde in Eng- 
land. In this little rebellion the Butlers and 
the Fitzgeralds were united against him; 
but when, in November 1672, Desmond es- 
caped from Dublin, it was Rory Oge O’More 
who escorted him through Kildare and pro- 
tected him in Queen’s County (of. 12 th Sep. 
Sep.-Keep, Publ. Sec. Ireland, p. 78). He 
was mixed up in Kildare’s plots in 1674, 
and taken prisoner in November. But he 
was soon free, and Sidney, when on his tour 
in 1676, wrote of him : ‘ Rory Oge O’More 
hath the possession and settling-place in the 
Queen's County, whether the tenants will or 

no, as he occupieth what he listetli and 
wasteth what ho will.’ However, O’More 
was afraid of the deputy, and when Sydney 
came into his territory, he went to meet him 
in the cathedral of Kilkenny (December 
1576), and ‘submitted himself, repenting (ns 
he said) his former faults, and promising 
hereafter to live in better sort (for worse 
than he hath been he cannot be).’ Hence 
we find a new pardon granted to him on 
4 June 1676 ( ib . p. 179). But in the next 
year he hoped for help from Spain, and, 
pushed on by John Burkp, his friend, he 
made a desperate attack on the Pale. Ho 
allied himself with some of the O’Oonnors, 
and gathered an army. On 18 March 1676-7 
the seneschal of Queen's Oounty was com- 
manded to attack Rory Oge and the O'Con- 
nors with fire and sword (IStA Sep. Sep.- 
Keep. Publ. Sec. Ireland, p. 26). There was 
good reason for active hostilities, as on the 
3rd the insurgents had burned Naas with 
every kind of horror. Sidney wrote to the 
council the same month : ‘ Rory Oge O’More 
and Cormock M’Cormock O'Conor have 
burnt the Naas. They ranne thorough the 
towne lyke hagges and furies of hell, with 
flakes of fler fastned on poles ends ’ (Cal. 
State Papers, Irish Ser. 1574-86, p, 107 ; 

of. Carew MSS. 1676-88, f, 110). Later in 
the year O'More captured Harrington and 
Cosby. They were rescued by a ruse. 
O’More’s wife and all hut O'More himself and 
one of those who were with him were killed. 
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Infuriated at being caught, O’More fell upon 
Harrington, ‘ hacked and hewed ’ him so 
that Sidney saw his brains moving when 
his wounds were being dressed, then rush- 
ing through a soldier's legs, he escaped prac- 
tically naked (Camo Mb'S. 1575-88, f. 356). 
He soon afterwards burned Oarlow; but in 
an attempt to entrap Burnaby Fitzpatrick, 
baron of Upper Ossory, into his hands, he 
was hilled by the Fitzpatricks in June 1578, 
and his head set up on Dublin Castle. He 
left a son, Owen McRory O’More, whom 
John Burke, son of the Earl of Olanricarde, 
took charge of. The English got hold of him 
after some difficulty, and foolishly allowed 
him to return to his own country. He be- 
came as great a rebel as his father, and, after 
a life of fighting and plundering, in which, 
however, he recovered almost all Leix, was 
killed in a skirmish near Timahoo, Queen’s 
Count y, 17 Aug. 1 600. Moryson cnlled him 
< a bloody and bold young man ,’ 1 The Four 
Masters ’an ‘illustrious, renowned, and cele- 
brated gentleman.’ After his death the im- 
portance of the O’Mores as a sept was gone. 

[Bagwell's Ireland under the Tudors j Webb’s 
Compendium of Irish Biogr, ; Oal. of State 
Tapers, Irish Ser., and of the Carow MSS.; 
State Papers ; Annals of the Four Masters, ed. 
O’Donovan, vols. vi. vii. ; authorities quoted.] 

W. A. J. A. 

O’MORE, RORY (J. 1620-1662), Irish 
rebel, often called Roger Moore or More, 
son of Calvagli O’More, was descended from 
the ancient chiefs of Leix. After the plan- 
tation of the Queen’s County the O'Mores 
raised various rebellions, which were after- 
words reckoned as nineteen in number. A 
transplantation to Kerry, Olaro, and Con- 
naught was undertaken during the reign of 
James I, of which the state papers con- 
tain many details. But they kept always 
drifting back to Ihoir own district, and it 
was said that they preferred dying thore to 
living anywhere else. Chichester, with a 
reference to Spanish, history, called them 
White Moors. Cine of this harassed elan was 
Roger’s father, Oalvagh, who had become 
possessed of a castle and lands at Ballina 
m Kildare, and these were not affected by 
the transplantation. Roger, the older son, 
inherited Ballina, married a daughter of Sir 
Patrick Barnewall[q.v.], the noted catholic 
champion, and was thus connected with the 
best mmilies of the Pale. 

It has been said that O’More, who was in 
poor circumstances, had hopes of recovering 
the lands of his family from Strafford ; hut 
there is no trace of any such idea in that 
statesman’s correspondence. There was a 
moment of weakness after the great, viceroy’s 


final departure m April 1640; the English 
government were busy in Scotland, and the 
time seemed propitious for an effort by ths 
Irish catholics to regain their lost territories 
and to restore the splendour of their religion’ 
O’More, who afterwards admitted to an Ena' 
lish prisoner (Tempm, Rist. of Irish Mebel 
hon, p. 103) that a plot had been hatching for 
years, began negotiations with John or S£an e 
O’Neill, the great Tyrone’s younger son and 
last surviving heir, who was acknowledged 
by the Irish and on the continent as Bad 
of Tyrone, ne sounded some of the dis- 
contented gentry of Connaught and Leinster 
having an ally among the latter in Colonel 
Richard Plunkett, who was his wife’s first- 
cousin. Plunkett, who was a needy man 
wa3 well known at the English court and 
in IriBli society, and had seen service in 
Flanders. The disbanding of Strafford’s army 
bad loft a great many officers and soldiers 
without employment, and these very will- 
ingly listened to the plotter. O’More’s means 
of persuasion were mainly two : there web a 
okanco for old Irish and Anglo-Irish fami- 
lies to recover their lost estates or to win 
new ones ; and there was something like a 
certainty that the puritan parliament inEng- 
land would deal harshly with the adherents 
of Rome. Many lent a favouring ear; but 
oil agreed that nothing could he done with- 
out a rising in Ulster. His position made 
O'More the fittest porson to mediate between 
the Pale and the native clans. 

Iu February 1611 O’More applied to Lord 
Maguire [see Maouibb, Oonwoe, second 
Bahoit op EsHifnarauir], who was in Dub- 
lin for the parliamentary session, with Hugh 
Oge MnoMakon [q. v.L and others of the 
northern province. Richelieu promised arms, 
ammunition, and money to the titular Earl 
of Tyrone ; hut the laltor was killed in Spain 
in the spring of 1641, and the conspirators 
transferred their hopes to Colonel Owen Roe 
O’Neill [q. v.J who was then in Handers. 
O'More appears throughout as the main- 
spring of the whole plot, and his parish 
priest, Toole O’Conley, was chosen as the mes- 
senger to Owen Roe. It was O’More who 
s woro Maguire, .Sir Phelim O’N oill [q.r.J, end 
the rest to secrecy (ntonsoir, Ireland, in the 
Seventeenth Century, ii, 100). About 1 Sept. 
1641 it was decided to soize Dublin Castle 
on 6 Oct., but the day was afterwards 
changed to the 2Srd. O'More was to lead 
the party charged with seizing the lesser of 
the two gates. He visited Ulster at the be- 
ginning of October, skifting,constontly from 
place to place to avoid suspicion, and was 
one of the five who made the final arrange- 
ments on the 16th. The place of meeting 
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was his son-in-law's house in Armagh county, 
SirPhelim O’Neill [q. v.] and Lord Maguire 
baing present there with him. But it is hard 
to he hidden in the country, and Sir William 
Cole, in a letter dated 11 Oct., warned the 
lords justices that there was mischief brewing 
(Nalsoh, Collections, ii. 619). He did not 
name O'More, and nothing really was known 
until the evening of 22 Oct., when Owen 
O'Oonnolly made his statement to Lord-jus- 
tice Parsons. Late that night O’More went to 
Lord Maguire and told him that the cause 
was lost. It is from Maguire’s often printed 
narrative that we know most of the details. 
O’More, with Plunkett and Hugh O’Byrne, 
escaped over the river, and was perhaps not 
at first suspected, for O’Oonnolly did not 
mention him, nor does his name occur in the 
first statement made by MacMahon, or in the 
letter of the Irish government to Lord Leices- 
ter. His brother-in-law, Lord Kingaland,was 
one of those on whom the frisk government 
at first relied for the preservation of peace. 

The plot to seize Dublin Castle totally- 
failed, but the Ulster rebellion broke out as 
arranged, and O’More almost at once appears 
in the field as colonel with a large, but only 
partially armed, force under him . His brother 
Lewis had the rank at first of captain, and 
afterwards of colonel. O’More fought victori- 
ously at Julianstown, in Meath, on 29 Nov., 
and acted as spokesmanfor the Ulster Irish at 
the conference held a few days later on the 
hill of Crofty, between their chiefs and the 
• of the Pale. The substance of hie 
speech, which had been carefully prepared, 
is preserved by Ballings (Gilbhbt, Siat. of 
Confederation and War, i. 86). In the pro- 
clamation of the lords justices, dated 8 Feb. 
1641-2, a price was put upon his head — 4001 
for its actual production, and 8001, for satis- 
factory evidence of having slain him. He 
was present when Ormonde defeated the Irish 
at Kjh'uali on 16 April 1G42. Carte says he 
went to Flanders about this time : and, i 1 ' so, 
he probably returned with Owen Roe O’Neill, 
who reached Ireland in July. He web serv- 
ing in the King's County at the end of that 
month, the title of general being accorded to 
him by the Irish thereabouts. On the forma- 
tion of the supreme oovmoil of the confederate 
catholics at Kilkenny in October he was ap- 
pointed to command intheKing’s County and 
half the Queen’s County, and was present at 
the taking of Birr in January 1642-3 {Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 2nd Rep. p. 218). 

In spite of his many connections, O’More 
was not thoroughly trusted by the Anglo- 
Irish ; he was a Celt, and towards the Celtic 
party he drifted more and more. The gentry 
of the Pale were soon sorry for the war, which 


ruined most of them; and when O’More con- 
fessed to his brother-in-law Fleming that he 
was the real originator of it, the latter an- 
swered that he found himself mistaken, for 
he thought the devil had begun it (Caste). 
In 1644 O’More’B name appears in a list of 
Owen Roe's followers, his title in the Irish 
cipher being ‘the shoemaker’ ( Contemp . 
Mist. i. 605). In the same year he offered 
himself for service in Antrim’s Scottish ex- 
pedition [see Macdountill, Randal, 1609- 
1088], with a half-armed regiment of fif- 
teen "hundred men (ii. i. 662). In 1648 he 
was living at Ballinakill, in the district 
where his clan once ruled (id, i. 229). In 
the same year he was in arms against the 
Kilkenny confederation, and was employed 
by Owen Roe in abortive negotiations with 
Inchiquin (ii. i. 747, 761). Early in the 
following year the author of the ' Aphoris- 
mical Discovery,’ who regarded him as a 
mere temporiser, says he was one of O’Neill’s 
cabinet council, and that he tried to bring 
about an understanding between his leader 
and Ormonde, but only succeeded in offend- 
ing both (ii. ii. 21). After the declaration 
of Jamestown on 12 Aug. 1660 O'More and 
his brother Lewis both took arms, and he 
commanded some foot in Connaught in the 
following year (ii. ii. 114, 168). He had 
Clanricarde's commission as commander in 
LeinsteT, with full civil and military au- 
thority (ii. iii. 1, 16). But the cause was 
quite lost by this time, and O’More was 
driven into the remote island of Bofin. The 
author of the ‘ Aphorismiosl Discovery ’ says 
that ha was basely deserted there by Bishop 
Lynch and others in December 1062 ; that he 
escaped to the Ulster coast, and lived there 
for a time disguised as a fisherman ; and that 
he was reported to have escaped to Scotland 
(ii. iii, 148). It seems quite as likely that 
he perished obscurely in Ireland. Both 
brothers were excepted from pardon for life or 
estate in the Cromwellian Act of Settlement 
12 Aug. 3 662, and Lewis was soon after- 
wards hanged as guilty of murder (Ludlow, 
Memoirs, u. 8). 

O’More was an accomplished man, and 
could speak well both in English and Irish. 
He was undoubtedly the main contriver of 
the rebellion; but he was not a professional 
soldier, and played no great part in the war. 
He was distantly connected by marriage 
with Ormonde, and Oarte gives him credit 
for doing his best to check the barbarities of 
which Sir Pkelim O’Neill’s followers were 
guilty. That he was considered reasonable 
and humane by the protestants may he in- 
ferred from the fact that Lady Anne Parsons 
applied to him for protection, nis answer 
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O'Neill 


has bean preserved {Hist. MSS. Comm. 2nd 
Bep. p. 218). He wrote like a gentle- 
man, but did not grant the lady's request. 
Popular tradition clings to the name of Iioiy 
O'More, but it is probable that some of this 
glory belongs to Rory O’More (<& 1578) |_q.v,] 

[Calendar of Irish State Papers, 1603-25 ; 
Carte’s Life of the Duke of Ormonde, Jik. iii. ; 
Nelson's Collection, vol. ii. ; Ludlow's Memoirs ; 
Temple’s Hist, of Irish Rebellion, ed. 1736 ; 
Lodge’s Peerage, ed. Archdall, art, * Viscount 
Kingsland ; ’ Hickson’s Ireland in the Seventeenth 
Century; Gilbert's Hist, of the Confederation 
and War in Ireland and his Contemporary Hist, 
of Affairs in Ireland ; Carte MSS. in the Bod- 
leian Library, paBsim,] E. B-l. 

O’MULOONRY, FEARFEASA (ft. 

1686), Irish chronicler. [See O'Maeloho- 

HA1KB.] 

O’M ULLEN, THOMAS (j*. 1686-1708), 

informer. [See Taam, Jo tor.] 

O’NEAL or O'NEALE. [See also 
O'Neill.] 

O’NEAL, JEFFREY IIAMET (Jl. 1760- 
1772), miniature-painter, was a native of Ire- 
land. lie practised for many years in London 
as a miniature-painter, ana exhibited occa- 
sionally with the Incorporated Society of 
Artists, of which he was a fellow, signing 
the declaration roll in 1706. O'Neal is also 
stated to have painted landacapes, natural 
history, and ‘Japan’ pieces, the last for a 
printseller in Chenpside. In 1772 he was 
living in Lawrence Street, Chelsea. 

[Pasquin’s Artists of Ireland ; Graves’s Diet, 
of Artists, 1760-1880; Catalogues of the 80 c. of 
Artists.] L, 0. 

O'NEIL, O’NEALE, and O'NEAL. 
[See also O’Nbill.] 

O’NEIL, HENRY NELSON (1817- 
1880), historical painter, was born of British , 
parentage at St. Petersburg ou 7 Jan. 1817. 
lie came to England at the age of six, and 
in 1836 entered the schools of the Royal 
Academy, where he formed a close friend- 
ship with Alfred Elmore [q. v.l, with whom 
he afterwards visited Italy. Ilia first- pic- 
ture, ‘A Student,’ appeared at the Royal 
Academy in 1838, and was followed in 1840 
hy ‘ Margaret beforo tho Image of tbe Virgin,’ 
and in 1841 by ‘The First Thought 011 
Love ’ and ‘ Theckla at the Grave of Max 
Piocolomini.’ In 1842 ho exhibited ‘Paul 
and Francesca of Rimini,’ and ‘ Peasants re- 
turning from the Vineyard ; ' in 1843, ‘ Jeph- 
thah's Daughter: the last day of mourning,’ 
whioh was engraved in line by Peter Light- 
foot for the Art Union of London; in 1844, 


‘ Boaz and Ruth,’ which was purchased bv 
the prince consort ; and in 1846, ‘ By the 
Rivers of Babylon, there we sat down Te » 
we wept, when we remembered Zion,’ Sub! 
sequently his chief contributions to the 
Royal Academy were ‘Mozart’s Last Mo. 
ments,’ 1849 ; ‘ Esther,’ 1860; * Thu Scribes 
reading the Chronicles to King Ahasuerus’ 
1861; ‘Katharine’s Dream,' 1863; ‘The 
Return of the Wanderer,’ a work which 
marked great progress, and was engraved 
in mezzotint by W. H. Simmons, 1865- 
‘ Eastward IIol’ the most popular of 
all his works, engraved in mezzotint bv 
W. T. Davey, 1868; ‘Home again,’ also 
engraved by XV. T. Davoy, 1869; ‘ A Volun- 
teer,’ an incident connected with the wreck 
of the Royal Charter, 1860, in which year 
he was elected an associate of the Royal 
Academy; ‘ The Parting Cheer,’ 1861 ; ‘The 
Landing of TI.R.H. the Princess Alexandra 
at Gravesend,’ 1864 ; ‘ The Lay of King 
Canute,’ 1866 ; and ‘ The Lnst Moments of 
Raflaelle,’ 1866. He exhibited also at the 
British Institution, where ho bad in 1840 1 A 
Musical Party ’ and ‘ La Biondina in Gondo- 
letta,’ and in 1843 a ‘Sceno from Twelfth 
Night,’ and at the Society of British Artists. 
Latterly his work bocamo very unequal, and 
it was often coarse of touch and crude in 
colour. lie painted also landscapes and some 
portraits, among which were those of the 
Duke of Newcastle, John Phillip, R.A., Ro- 
bert Keeley, and William MaclcworthPraed. 
Some interesting portraits by him belong to 
the Garrick Club. 

O’Neil published in 1868 his ‘ Lectures on 
Painting delivered at the Royal Academy,’ 
and afterwards made some other attempts 
in literature. ‘ Two Thousand Years hence’ 
appeared in 1868 ; ‘Modern Art in England 
and France ’in 1869; ‘ Satirical Dialogues,’ 
in verse, in 1870 ; and ‘ The Age of Stucco t 
a Satire in three Cantos,’ in 1871. He was 
Mho an amateur musician and a good violin 
player. lie died at 7 Victoria Road, Ken- 
sington, London, on 18 March 1880, and was 
buried in Kensal Green cemetery. 

[Art Journal, 1880, p. 171 ; Times, 15 Match 
1881), notice by Anthony Trollope ; Athameum, 
1880, i. 384; Academy, 1880, i. 220, Eoyal Aca- 
demy Exhibition Catalogues, 1838-70 ; Exhibi- 
tion Catalogues of the Society of British Artists, 
1838-43; British Institution Exhibition Cata- 
logues, 1839-1891.) R. E. G, 

O'NEILL, CON BAOACH, i.e. Claudius 
or the Lame, first Earl ot ? Tyrokd (1484 P- 
1669 P), grandson of Heflry O'Neill, lord of 
Tyrone (d. 1489) [q. ▼.], and youngest son of 
Con O’Neill and Alice, daughter of Gerald 
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Fitnterald, eighth earl of Kildare [q. v.], was 
bom about 1484, and succeeded his elder 
brother, Art Uge O’Neill, as chief of Tyrone 
in 1S19. His connection with the house of Kil- 
dare rendered himnaturally hostile to Henry's 
policy of anglicising Ireland, and immediately 
on the arrival of the Earl of Surrey in 1520 
be invaded the English Pale. His a t tempt to 
obstruct Surrey's government was not, how- 
ever, very successful, owing to the hostility 
of Hugh ‘ Black ’ O’Donnell, and the support 
which the Earl of Ormonde rendered to the 
viceroy, and before long he submitted. In the 
hope of retaining him in his obedience, Henry 
sent him ‘ a collar of gold of our livery,’ and 
authorised Surrey to make him a knight, and, 
if possible, to induce hun to repair to Eng- 
land. In the following year he consented to ac- 
company the viceroy against O’Melaghlin, but 
was compelled, much to Surrey's annoyance, 
to return to defend his own country against 
O'Donnell, with whom his strife was in- 
cessant. He retaliated in 1322 by invading 
Tyrconnel, and was successful in capturing 
Bollyshannon, Bundrowes, and Belleek; but 
in a pitched battle at Knockavoe, near Stra- 
bane, he was utlerly defeated by O’Donnell. 
In 1624 Kildare succeeded Ormonde as vice- 
roy, and at his installation O’Neill carried the 
sword of state before liim. In 1628, during 
Kildare’s detention in England, O’Neill and 
Brian O’Connor [q. v.] did their utmost, 
acting on Kildare’s instructions, to obstruct 
the government of the Earl of Ormonde. 
Some stronger hand than Ormonde’s was 
needed to suppress them, and in 1680 the 
deputyship was transferred to Sir "William 
Skeffington [q. v.] 

The restoration of Kildare, and his sub- 
stitution for Skeffington in August 1682, 
established things on their old footing, 
anti complaints were soon rife that O'Neill 
was allowed to plunder the Pale at his 
pleasure. He supported the rebellion of 
‘Silken Thomas,’ but, after the capture of 
Mayuooth, submitted to Skeffington at 
Drogheda on 28 July 163$. He renewed 
his submission to Lord Leonard Grey in 
the following year ; but the deputy, though 
he found him ‘very tractable in words,’ 
could not, without employing force, ‘ wkere- 
unto time serveth not,’ persuade him to put 
in hostages for his loyalty. The result was 
that next year (1387) O’Neill attacked 
Ardglass. Grey wished to retaliate by in- 
vading Tyrone, but he was overruled by 
the council, and commissioners were sent 
to treat with O’STeill, who found him ‘very 
reasonable,’ but obstinate in his refusal to 
give hostages for his loyalty. He renewed 
his assurances of loyalty in the following 
VOL. XIV. 
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year, but early in 1639 he concluded an 
alliance with Manus O’Donnell [q, v.] at 
Donegal, the object of which was supposed 
to be the restoration of Gerald Fitzgerald, 
the young heir to the earldom of Baldaro. 
Failing to induce O’Neill to surrender Fitz- 
gerald, Grey invaded Tyrone, and ravaged 
much of his country. O’Neill and O’Don- 
nell in the autumn invaded the Pale with the 
greatest army,assome thought, that had ever 
been spen in Ireland. After burning Navan 
and Ai'dee,and accumulating immense booty, 
they were on their way homewards when 
they were overtaken and utterly defeated 
by Gray at Ballakoe, In May 1640 O’Neill 
consented to parley with the lord justice, 
Sir William Brereton, at the Narrow-water, 
and promised to observe the conditions of 
the treaty made with Skeffington in 1683. 
But his agents were at the time in Scotland 
negotiating for assistance, and there was a 
plot on foot to inveigle the lord justice to 
Fore in Westmeath, under pretence of par- 
leying, preparatory to a general attack on 
the Pale. 

The plot was frustrated by Brereton ; 
but the hollowness of O’Neill’s professions 
was sufficiently apparent, and after vainly 
endeavouring ‘ by all honest persuasions to 
bring him to conformity,' St. Leger deter- 
mined to prosecute him with fire and sword. 
He was fortunate to detach O’Donnell and 
some of his urraghs or vassal chiefs from 
him, and in September 1641 he invaded 
Tyrone. O’Neill made an unsuccessful 
counter-attack on the Pale, and the lord 
deputy, after destroying 1 miche of his cornis 
and butters, whicha is the grete lyvinges uf 
the said Oneil and his followers,’ retired. 
A few weeks later he again invaded Tyrone, 
and carried off several hundred head of 
cattle. A third invasion in December 
brought O’Neill to his knees. He sent 
letters to St. Leger at Armagh, offering un- 
qualified submission, and promising, as no 
O’Neill Imd ever done before, to surrender 
his son as hostage far his loyalty. It was 
doubtful if his submission would be ac- 
cepted, for the propriety of extirpating him 
and planting his country with English, set- 
tlers had been seriously mooted. But the 
difficulties in the way of such a plan were 
insuperable, and St, Leger thought it wise 
to accept his offer, and ' to beate him, and 
siuko like as he is, with the some rodde 
that they huveoften betenyour subjects here ; 
that is, to pvomyse theim faier, to wynue 
tyme, whereby other enterprises more beni- 
ficiall for your poore subjectes here mougkt 
be ackevea.’ Accordingly O’Neill, having 
promised to become a loyal subject, to re- 
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nounce the pope, to attend parliament, to 
cut down the woods between him and the 
Pale, and to rebuild the ruined churches 
in his country, was received to mercy. lie 
renewed his submission to St. Leger on 
19 May 1(542, attended a parliament at Trim, 
and shortly afterwards repaired to England, 
St. Leger lending him two hundred marks 
‘ rather to adventure the losse thereof, then 
lie should lette to come to your Majestis.’ 

On 24 Sept, ho submitted to Henry at 
Greenwich, and a week later was created 
Earl of Tyrone for life, with remainder to 
his supposed son Mathew, alias Ferdoracli 
O’Neill, alias Kelly, who was created at 
the same time Baron of Dungannon, with 
remainder to the eldest son of tlie Earl of 
Tyrone for the time being. The expenses 
or his installation were borne by Henry, 
who also gave him a gold chain of the value 
of ‘ three score pounds and odde,’ and one 
hundred marks in ready money. Subse- 
quently, on 7 May 1648, Tyrone was ad- 
mitted a privy councillor of Ireland, and on 
9 July received a grant of lands in Dublin 
for hw maintenance during his attendance 
on parliament. Ilia submission produced a 
profound sensation in Ireland, and St. Leger 
was in hopes that, if the arrangement could 
only he continued for two generations, the 
country would be for ever reformed. It was 
afterwards urged by Tyrone’s eldest legiti- 
mate son, Sliano, that, in surrendering his 
lands and consenting to hold them by Eng- 
lish tenure, Tyrone exceeded liis rights as 
chief of his elan ; and it was doubtless true 
that, in theory atleast, an Irish chief possessed 
merely a life interest in the lands of liis tribe. 
But it pleased Shane to forget that the ar- 
rangement was one established at the point of 
the sword, and that Tyrone’s submission im- 

E lied the submission likewise not only of 
is immediate followers, hut of his urraghs 
as well. It was not here that the real 
difficulty lay, hut in the attempt to substi- 
tute succession by primogeniture for that by 
tanistvy, and in the unfortunate accident 
that led to the choice of Mathew as Tyrone’s 
heir. Still, liis acceptance of an English 
title did unquestionably impair Tyrone’s 
authority. It was felt to he a degradation, 
and it only wanted that some ambitious 
rival, such as ultimately presented himself 
in Sliane O’Noill, should arise to oust him 
from his position, and restore things to their 
old footing. 

For some time, however, the arrangement 
worked fairly well, and in 1644' Tyrone fur- 
nished ninety kerne to the Irish contingent 
for service in France. But rumours were rife 
of intrigues with Rome ; the claims of Tyrone 


over his urraghsledto constant hreachesof the 
peace, and there were not wanting signs that 
Tyrone himself was growing discontented 
with lus position, to which he was not recon- 
ciled by the impolitic behaviourofsubordmate 

officials, like Andrew Brereton, in calling him 
a traitor. The government fixed its hopes on 
the Baron of Dungannon, but it wasinevi- 
table that as power slipped from Tyrone’s 
grasp, it should fall into the hands of Shane 
Still tlie result was not at first bo apparent' 
and the baron wrs by no means a despicable 
rival. One consequence of the strugglewas 
that the country suffered severely. ° ‘The 
cont re of Tyrone,’ Cusack wrote on 27 Sept 
1661, ‘is brought thronglie warre of the 
Eric and his sonnes (oon of them sihes 
against other) to snche extream myserie as 
there is not ten ploweB in all Tyrone.' 
‘Hundredths,’ he calculated, ‘this last yere 
and tills somer died in the field throghe 
famen. 1 At the request of the Baron of 
Dungannon, Tyrone was persuaded to go to 
Dublin, and an attempt, was made to restore 
the country to somo sort of order. But even 
with the assistance of government, the baron 
was barely able to hold hie own against 
Shane, and after a year's trial Tyrone was, 
in December 1662, restored, in the vain hope 
* that quiet and tranquillity would follow, 
and that the Scots could be the more easily 
expelled from the northern parts.’ But 
practically Shane was master of the sitaa- 
1 ion, and in 1667 Tyrone and the Baron of 
Dungannon were obliged to seek shelter in 
the Pule. After Shane’s defeat by Oalvagh 
O'Donnell [q. v.], they were restored by the 
Earl of Sussex ; but in 1658 the baron was 
murdered by Shane's orders, and Tyrone 
once more fled for safety into the Pale, where, 
worn out with age and injuries, he died, 
apparently, in 1659. 

Con O’Neill married, first, Mary, a daughter 
of Hugh Boy O’Neill, lord of Clandeboye, 
who was mother of Shane [q. r.J ; secondly, 
a daughter of O’Byrne, by whom he had a 
Ron, Niall Riach, the father of Turlough 
Breaslach. In addition to his putative son 
Mathew or Ferdoracli, he had among other 
illegitimate children Henry, Oon, a priest, 
and Shano Glade, and two daughters, one of 
whom was married to Sorley Boy MacDon- 
nell, and the other to Hugh Oge MaeMahon, 
lord of the Dartrie. 

[State Papers, Henry VIII (printed); Cal. 
Stale Papers, Irel. cd. Hamilton, Cal. Oanw 
MSS.; Ware's Annals, Annals of the Poor 
Masters, ed. O'Donovan ; AntnH of Loeb C6, ed. 
Hennessy ; Marquis of Kildare’s Earls of El- 
dare; Irish Genealogies, Harl. MS, 1425.] 

B. D. 
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O'NEILL, DANIEL(1612 P-1064 ), ->oldier, 
royalist, and postmaster-general, elder son of 
Con M'Neill M'Fachaitaigh O'Neill, by bis 
wife, a sister of Owen Roe O’Neill [q. ▼.], was 
bom in Ulster about 1812. His father must 
be distinguished from another Con O’Neill 
who was nephew of Hugh O’Neill [q. v.], the 
great earl of Tyrone, was younger brother 
of Owen Roe O'Neill, and also had a son 
Daniel (Burke, Extinct Peerage, p. 415). 

Con M'Neill M'Eachartaigh O’Neill was 
very distantly related to the Tyrone branch 
of the O’Neills ( Montgomery MSS. ed. Hill, 
14); he possessed lands in Ulster called 

S Olaneboys or Clandeboye, Ards, and 
t or Slut O’Neill, worth 12,000/. a 
year, and had served during Elizabeth’s reign 
on the English side. In 1005, owing either 
to a difference with Lord-deputy Chiches- 
ter and dealings with the rebels, or to a 
riot in which his servants came into colli- 
sion with the English troops, Con was im- 
prisoned at Carrickfergus. Thence he es- 
caped to Scotland, where he entered into an 
agreement with James Hamilton, afterwards 
viscount Clnneboye [q. v.], and Hugh Mont- 
gomery, afterwards viscount Ards, to grant 
them two-tlurds of liis lands on condition of 
their obtaining his pardon. This was done, 
and Con afterwards lived quiotly on his re- 
maining estates. He left two sons, Daniel 
and Con Oge ; the latter took an active part 
in the rebellion of 1641, became a colonel, 
and was hilled in an action at Clonos in 
1648 by a presbyterian minister after quar- 
ter had been given (Hurray O’Nnnx's Diary 
in Lodge, Desiderata Cur. XTibei nica, ii. 
492; Castidhatdn, Memoirs, ed. 1763, p. 

33). 

Daniel, the elder son, was early introduced 
at the court of Charles I, and, unliko the rest 
of his family, became a protestant. He spent 
‘many years between it [the court] and the 
Low Countries, the winter seasons in the 
one, and the summer always in the army in 
the other, which was as good an education 
toward advancement in the world as that 
age knew any; he had a fair reputation in 
both climates, having a competent fortune of 
his own to support himself without depend- 
ence or beholdingness, and a natural insinua- 
tion and address which made him acceptable 
in the best company ’ (Clarendon, Rebellion, 
bk. viii. §§ 268 et seq.) Before 1685 he 
took service as a volunteer under Sir Horace 
Vere, and was also omployed on missions to 
the titular queen of Bohemia and the elec- 
tor-palatine. Soqp after his father’s death 
Viscounts Olaneboye and Ards managed to 
secure the remaining third of Con’s property, 
leaving Daniel and his brother little more 
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than 160/. a year. In 1685 O’Neill enden- 
voured to recover his heritage, and, armed 
with letters of recommendation from Arch- 
bishop Laud and the electoi-palatine, pressed 
his suit at Dublin on IVentworth, who or- 
dered the two viscounts to treat with him. 
Nothing, however, came of the negotiation. 
Wentworth resented O’Neill’s importunity, 
and threatened to put him in prison. Thus 
led to bitter animosity between tbe two, and 
O'Neill was henceforth one of Wentworth’s 
most active enemies. In 1636 O'Neill was 
again in theNetherlands, andnext year served 
at the siege of Breda, being wounded in the 
thig h in an assault (Htchiam, Siege of Breda , 
1687, pp. 28-31, &c.) When the troubles 
broke out with Scotland in 1639 he was given 
the command of a troop of horse, ‘to which 
he was by all men held very equal, having 
had good experience in the most active armies 
of that time, and a courage very notorious’ 
(CilAkdndosf, viii. 268). After the retreat 
from. Berwick in May 1639 O’Neill returned 
to the Netherlands with letters for the queen 
of Bohemia, and is mentioned as a devoted 
servant to Northumberland and Conway. 
When the Scots again took up arms early m 
1640 Sir John Conyors eagerly pressed upon 
O'Neill a command in his regiment (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. Ser. 1039-40, p. 422). 
At the rout of Newborn on 28 Aug. he was 
ordered to protect the rear, but after a sharp 
skirmish wus surrounded and taken prisoner, 
being reported as dead. He was well treated 
by the Scottish officers, some of whom he 
had known in the Netherlands, and was re- 
stored to liberty at Ripon in October (Bajxiid, 
Letters, Bannatyne Club, i. 267 ; Naisox, i. 
420; Rdshwobth, n. ii, 1238; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. Sbu 1640-1, p. 5 ; Cal. Claren- 
don State Papers, ed. Macray, i. 204 ; Wnt- 
roKD, Newcastle and Oatesheadin Seeenteenth 
Century, p. 400). 

During the ensuing winter he was with 
the army in the north of England; early 
next year he made another attempt to re- 
cover his lands by petitioning the House of 
Lords, which referred the matter to the ordi- 
nary courts of law ; the civil war stopped 
fui'ther proceedings. At the same time he 
was implicated in the first army-plot, being 
early token, into consultation by Percy, Gor- 
ing, and others ; he was also, under the pseu- 
donym ‘Louis Lanois,’ in communication 
with his relatives in Ulster, who were plan- 
ning the Irish rebellion, and his brother 
Con O'Neill was sent over to secure his ser- 
vices. In May he went down to York in con- 
nection with the second army plot, to sound 
Conyers and Sir Jacob Astley [q. vj as to 
the possibility of bringingthe army to London 

3 z 2 
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(D’Ewia, Diary in Dari. MS. 164, f. 167). that it would be long before be returned to 
Neither Conyers nor Astley would hear of assume his duties. He arrived at Kilkenny 
that plan, and meanwhile the secret com- on 23 Feb., and superintended the despatch 
mittee of the House of Commons had re- of fifteen hundred troops for Scotland bat 
ported on the first plot, On 14 June O'Neill otherwise the mission was unsuccessful.’ 
was summoned to answer for his share in it, O’Neill had returned to Beaumaris b- 
but fled from York, and, in spite of his re- 26 June, and joined Rupert’s army in time to 
portedcapture in Norfolk, escaped to Brussels take part in the battle of Marston Moor era 
in safety. 2 July; he commanded Rupert's regiment 

A committee of the house was appointed of foot (Saotobd, Studies of the Great Ite- 
to inquire into hie proceedings, and in August bellion, p. 606 ; Markham, Life of Fairfax 
Ids pay was stopped; in September O’Neill re- pp. 101-9), He then joined the army of 
turned to Wey bridge with Sir John Berkeley, the west, at Bath, on 17 July, and marched 
and surrendered himself at Pvrn’s house m into Devonshire ‘ Essex-hunting’ (O'Neill to 
Chelsea during the recess. After on exami- Trevor in Carte, Original Letters, i. 58-61)- 
nation bail was refused, and he was taken he was present in September when Essex 
into custody by the sergeant-at-arms, On allowed liimself to be surrounded in Corn. 
20 Oct. he was committed to the gatehouse, wall, and fought at the second battle of New- 
und on 4 Dec. was brought to the bar of the bury on 27 Oct. ITe was again at Oxford 
house. Ho pleaded the act of oblivion, but during the winter, and fought at Naseby on 
this was disallowed; it was resolved to 14 June 1046; he was then directed, on 
impeach him, and articles of high treason 27 J une, to proceed to Falmouth to procure 
were passed on 13 Dec. After further exami- ships, probably in order to secure a retreat 
nation by tho House of Lords, his trial was for Prince Charles (Husband, A Collection 
postponed by a difl'erance between the two of Ordinances, 1646, pp. 866-6 ; Ltjdmw 
houses; in January 1049 ha was removed, on Memoirs, ed. 1763, iii. 306). Tkoncehewas 
the plea of ill-health, to the Tower, whence sent with a letter of recommendation from, 
on 6 May he escaped in femnle attire, and Charles I to Ormonde, and landed at Paa- 
made his way to Brussels in spite of pro- sage, eo. Waterford, on 24 Aug. 
clamationsfor liiB arrest (Treason Discovered, For the next few years O’Neill was prin- 
or the Impeachment of Daniel Oneale, 1643 ; cipally engaged in fruitless negotiations he- 
Oneale's Escape out of the Tower, 1642 ; tween Mb uncle Owen Roe and Ormonde, 
Commons’ Journals, ii. 176, &c. ; Lords' and in endeavours to save the royalist cause 
Journals, iv. 399, Sea . ; Evelyn, Diary, od. in Ireland. In 1047 he was treating with 
Bray, App. passim). Sir James Turner and the Scots (Tram, 

On the outbreak of tho civil war O'Neill Memoirs, Baunntyno Olub, p. 47); and in 
returned to England ; his first commission October of the same year he was despatched 
was that of major in Colonel Osborne's rsgi- by Ormonde to seek aid at St. Germains, 
ment (Masson,' Life qf Milton, ii. 442; Pda- when he took part, as second, in the duel 
(JOCK, Army Lists, p. 1 7) ; in October bo was between Digby and Wilmot (O’Neill to Or- 
witb Rupert at Abingdon, complaining of mondB in Carte, Original Letters, L 146-69), 
the bad discipline of his troops (Warder- Returning to Ireland, he was made governor 
TON, Prince llupert, ii. 82). Ilis promotion of Ormonde's horse-guards, and served with 
was retarded by Charles I, who could not Costlehaven in Onrlow (Castidhaviib, Mt- 
forgivc O’Neill’s hostility to StraiFord. Tn moirs, ed. 1768, pp, 87, &c.) In July 1649, 
June 1043 he was fighting at Gloucester, as governor of Trim, ho defended that town 
and on 27 Sept, was at the first battle of against the parliamentarians, and in the 
Newbury. During the winter he was at Ox- autumn he brought to a successful issue the 
ford (Oartb, Original Letters, &c. 1. 20). In fresh negotiations with Owen Roe, which 
January 164S-4 he was selected to accom- had been started early in the year. Soon 
pany Randal MaoDonnell, second earl of An- after lie was sent with two thousand foot 
trim [q. v.], on his mission to Ormonde, with and four hundred horse to recover places in 
the object of procuring ten thousand Irish Down and Antrim, hut retired on finding 
troops for England and threo thousand for the country completely in the power of the 
Scotland. O'Neill was on good terms with parliamentarians. O'Neill was now promoted 
Ormonde, and had great influence over An- major-general, a step which subsequently 
trim, with whom he was distantly connected, formed one of the charges brought by the 
By a court intrigue of Digby's, detailed at bishops against Ormonde (Cos, Hibernia 
great length by Clarendon, O'Neill was pro- Angl. vol. ii.) For a short time during bis 
vious to his departure mado groom of the bed- uncle's illness he actually commanded the 
chamber by Charles, under the impression Ulster army, being the only man from whom 
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its various sections ■were -willing to receive 
orders (The Marquees of Ormond's Answer 
to the Declaration, & c., in Cox, vol. ii.) He 
endeavoured to bring the army to Ormonde’s 
assistance -while Cromwell was marching on 
Wexford. Owen Roe died on 6 Nov. Daniel 
was proposed as his successor, and the nobility 
and gentry were generally in his favour ; he 
was also supported by Ormonde, but as a 
protestant he was obnoxious to the papal 
arty, and Haber orEmer MacMahon [q. v.j, 
ishop of Clogher, who had promised, if 
elected general, to hand over the command 
to O’Neill, made his conversion an absolute 
condition (Henry O’Neill’s Diary in Lodge, 
Desiderata Our. Sib. j OiEin, Life of Or- 
monde, iii. 532). O’Neill declined to abjure 
his faith ; the royalist cause in Ireland was 
now hopeless, and O'Neill sought terms from 
Ireton, who gave him permission to enliBt 
five thousand Irish troops for the service of 
Spain or the States-General (O’Neill to the 
Marchioness of Ormonde in Caete, Original 
Letters, i. 384-90). 

O'Neill arrived at the Hague just in time 
to accompany Charles II, who embarked at 
Terheyden on 2 June 1650 for Scotland. As 
in the case of most of Charles’s followers, his 
expulsion had been already voted by the 
Scottish parliament. Falling into the hands 
of the Scots, he was accordingly expelled, 
but was first forced to sign a document con- 
seating to his death if ever he returned. In 
October he was back at the Hague pressing 
his services upon the Spanish ambassador. 
He stipulated for the command of all the 
Irish in the Spanish dominions, with the rant 
of colonel-general. This was apparently re- 
fused; ana after a visit to Pans, O’Neill, in 
April 1651, ngain joined Charles in Scotland 

! Nicole, Diary qf Transactions, Bannatyne 
Jlubj p. 62). Charles was now practically 
at liberty to choose his own followers. 
O'Neill remained in Scotland throughout the 
summer, and joined in the Soottieh invasion 
of England ; he was at Penrith on 8 Aug,, 
but be ridiculed the idea of invading Eng- 
land while Charles was utterly unable to 
bold Scotland (Oaky, Memorials of the Civil 
War, ii. 306). After the battle of Worces- 
ter on 3 Sept, he made his escape to the 
Netherlands. 

From this time he was the busiest of the 
exiled intriguers, and his journeys in Hol- 
land, Flanders, France; and Germany were 
incessant. He was principally attached to 
the princess royal, but as groom of the bed- 
chamber to Ohorlse II hie influence was con- 
siderable ; at one time Nicholas complained 
that O’Neill directed all the correspondence 
of the court. In 1652 he was in England ; 


in March 105 1-6 lie paid another visit to 
estimate the prospects of a royalist rising. 
Landing at Dover, he proceeded to London, 
where, after interviewing the principal 
royalists, he was arrested, but soon made his 
escape to Holland. In the same year hie 
expulsion from France was stipulated in the 
treaty between Cromwell and Mazarin. In 
February 1667-8 he set out with Ormonde 
from Cologne, landed at Westmarchin Essex, 
and, leaving Ormonde at Chelmsford, pro- 
ceeded to London, whence he returned in 
safety to Flanders. In August 1659 he ac- 
companied Charles through France to Fuen- 
tarabia, and returned with him to Brussels 
in November. 

At the Restoration O’Neill received nu- 
merous rewards for bis loyal exertions ; he 
was made captain of the king’s own troop 
of horse-guards, became M.P. for St. Ives, 
and was admitted a member of Gray’s Lm. 
His numerous grants of land, in London and 
elsewhere, included one of fourteen hundred 
feet in length and twenty-three feet broad 
between St. James’s Park and Pall Mall ; he 
was also sole manufacturer of gunpowder to 
the orown, and accountant for the regulation 
of alehouses, ne received a pension of 500/. 
and a grant of the profits of all mines north 
of the Trent, thB working of which he had 
investigated as early as 1641 (Cal. State 
Papers, Dorn. 1641-3, pp. 12, 13, 1660-1). 
In March 1662-3 be became postmaster- 
gBneral ; he paid 21,500/. annually for the 
lease, in return for which he had a monopoly 
of carrying letters, with liberty to make as 
much as he could from it provided he ad- 
hered rigidly to the rates fixed by parliament ; 
he was also empowered to make contracts 
with foreign postmasters for the transmission 
of letters abroad (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1661, &c. ; Joyce, Ilist. of Post Office, pp. 
83-4). With the wealthhe thus acquired he 
built Belsize House, Hampstead, ‘ at vast ox- 
snse ’ (Evelyn, Diary, ed. Bray, ii. 106) ; 
s also had a country house at Boughton- 
Malherbe, Kent. He died on 24 Oct. 1064. 
Charles II ; writing to the Duchess of Orleans, 
said : ‘ This morning poor O’Neill died of an 
ulcer in the gnts ; he was as honest a man 
as ever lived. I am sure I have lost a good 
servant by it.’ Pepys writes : ‘ This day the 
great Oneole died ; I believe to the content 
of all the Protestant pretenders in Ireland’ 
(Diary, ed. Wheatley, iv. 278-4; of. also 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1664-5, pp. 48, 49 ; 
Edward Savage to Dr. Sancroffc in Sari. MS. 
3785. f. 19). He was buried in Boughton- 
Malherbe church, and his tomb was subse- 
quently removed within the altar rails, but it 
no longer exists ; afull inscription on it stated 
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tlmt he died in 1663, aged 60, both of which 
assertions are erroneous. lie could not have 
been more than fiity-two years old at the 
time of his death, which took place a year 
later than the inscription stated. 

Clarendon draws on elaborate portrait of 
O'Neill: ‘A great observer and discerner of 
men’s natures and humours, and very dexter- 
ous in compliance when he found it useful,’ 
he had, ‘by a marvellous dexterity in his na- 
ture, an extraordinary influence ’ over thoBe 
with whom he was brought in contact. N atur- 
ally inclined to 1 ease and luxury, his industry 
was indefatigable when his honour required 
it, or his particular interest ; ’ ‘ he was in sub- 
tlety and understanding much superior to the 
whole nation of the old Irish' — qualities 
which earned him the nickname of * Infallible 
Subtle,’ and the distinction of being the first 
Irishman to occupy a conspicuous position at 
the comt and in the English administration. 

In the year 1612 O’Neill was described as 
being ‘of a sanguine complexion, of a middle 
stature, light brown hair, about the age of 
thirty years, little or no beard.’ A number of 
letters from O’Neill are printed in the works 
mentioned below, especially Carte’s ‘ Colloe- 
tion of Original Letters,’ the ‘ Clarendon State 
Papers,’ and Gilbert ’s ‘ Coni emporory History 
of Affairs;’ many letlors, memoranda, and 
plans by Daniel O'Neill arc also among the 
Carte MSS. in the Bodleian Library. 

He married Catherine, eldest daughter of 
Thomas, second baron Wot ton [see Kier- 
hoyhn or Kumkiioyen, Catuhbind, Lady 
Btaniiope and Gountbss op CiiDBTunFuaDl 
O’Neill had no issue by her, to whom he left 
all his wealth ; the son Harry, to whom re- 
ference is mado in the 1 Olarondon State 
Papers,’ is no doubt his wife’s son by her 
second husband, JohnPoliauder Kirkhoveu ; 
lie subsequently becarno Baron Wotion and 
Earl of liellomont [see under KiBxiioviar, 
Catherine, ad fin.] 

[There is considerable confusion in the O’Neill 
genealogy, and O’Hart makes two persons of 
Daniel O’Neill, giving each a separate pedigree. 
For the genealogy and for Goa O'Neill see Gal. 
State Papers, Irish Sar. 1603-6, passim ; Laud’s 
Works, ed. I860, vii. 226 ; Montgomery MSS. od. 
Hill, p. 41 ; Reeves's Bool. Antiq. of Down, Con- 
nor, and Dromors, pp. 343-7 ; Morriu's Old. Pa- 
tent Rolls (Charles I), passim ; Ulster Journ, of 
Archaeology, iii. 136, &c. ; Richey's Lectures on 
Irish Hist. ii. 464-72; Lodge’s Peerage, cd. 
Arcbdall, iii. 2-4 ; O’Hurt’s Irish Pedigrees, od. 
1887, i. 724. 734. For Daniel O'Neill see, be- 
sides authorities quoted, Cal. State Papers, Dom, 
imssim; Hist, MSS. Comm. Appondices to 3rd 
Stop, p, 420, 4th Rep. passim, 6th Rep. passim, 
6th Rep, p. 771 b, 7th Rep. pp. 74, 466, 9th and 
IfltliRop. passim, 12lhRep. ii. 264, 495, 10th 


Rep. v. 99; Naleon, Rusbworth, and Thnrloe’s 
Collections, throughout ; Journals of the Lords 
and Commons for 1641-2 ; Clarendon’s Hist, of 
the Rebellion ; Clarendon State Papers, ed. 1788 
vol. iii. and Cal. by Macray, passim; Strafford 
Papers, passim ; Nicholas Papers (Camden Soc) 
passim ; Hatton Corr. (Camdou Soc.), i. 42 . 
King's Packet of Lottere, 1615, pp.8-11; D'Ewes’s 
Diaryin Harl.M8.164J. I676; Pythouse Papers 
ed. Day, pp. lv-lvii, 25; Lloyd’s Memoirs, 1668, pp! 
661-5, Bnrron’sDiary.ed.Rutt, vol. i.p oxxxviii' 
The Warr of Ireland, p. 114 ; Sir John Temple’s 
HisL. of the Rebellion, 1 846, p. 74; Borlase'aHist. 
of tlio Execrable Rebellion, 1682, pp. 162, 227 - 
Col. Henry O’Neill’s Diary in Lodge’s Desiderata 
Curiosn Hiberniea, ii. 492, &c.; Caetlehaven’s Me- 
moirs, ed. 1753, pp. 63, 87 ; Rinuccini’s Embassy 
in Ireland, od. Hughes, p. 325 ; Pepvs’B Diary, ed. 
Wheatley, ii. 274, iv. 273-4, ed. Braybrooke, i! 
279, ii. 176 ; Evelyn's Diary, ed. Bray, passim; 
Cox'b Hibernia Anglicana, vol. ii. App. pp. 179] 
101, 202 ; Somers Tracts, v. 664 ; Rapin’s Hist! 
of England, ii. 400 ; Carte's Life of Ormonde] 
throughout, especially vol. iii. and Letters, &c., 
throughout ; Dulrymple's Memorials of Great 
Britain and Ireland, it. 27 App. ; Laud’s Works, 
ed. 1800, vol. vii. 122, 226-7 ; Warhurton’sPrinee 
Rupert and Ruport MSS. ; Gilbert’s Confedera- 
tion and War, and Cont. Hist, of Affairs, through- 
out; Gardiner's Hist, of England, vols. ix.audx., 
Civil War, and Commonwealth, vol. i. pasum ; 
Cary’s Memorials of the Civil War, ii. 136, 104; 
Leland’b Hist, of Ireland, vol. iii. ; George Hill’s 
Montgomery MSS. and Mucdonnellb of Antrim ; 
Joyce’b Hist, of the Post OfficB, pp. 38-4 ; Ulster 
Journal of Arehseology, ii. 07, iv. 37, v.276,ta.; 
Ofticiul Returns of Members of Pari. ; Dircks’s 
Life of the Marquis of Worcester, 1866, p. 113 ; 
Foster’s Register of Gray’s Inn, p. 291 ; Peer- 
ages by Burke (Extinct), Collins, iii. 316, end 
Lodge, od. ArchdaU; Hasted’s Kent.ii. 431,497; 
Dalton’s English Army Lists, 1661-1714, i. 4-6; 
Notes and Queries, 6th ser. ii. 48.] A. F. P. 

O’NEILL, ELIZA (1791-1872), actress. 
[See Bdokeu, Eliza, Lady.] 

O’NEILL, Sib FELIM (1604P-1B63). 
[See O'NmiL, SibPhblim.] 

O’NEILL, PLAITHBIIEARTAOH (d. 
1030), king of Ailech, Ron of Muireheartaoh 
(d. 943) [q.v.], and grandson of NialI(870P- 
919) [q. v7|, is sometimes called Elaithbheei- 
tach an trostain, i.e. of the pilgrim’s staff-— a 
name given to him because he went on a pil- 
grimage to Rome. lie first appears in the 
chronicles in 1004, when he ravaged the dis- 
trict of Lethchathail, now Lecale, co. Down, 
and then part of the kingdom of Lesser Ulster 
or Ulidia. He slew the king of Lethchathail, 
and in a second battle over threw ^ the Uli- 
dians and killed the heir <5f the chief of tbs 
Ui Euthach, their allies. In 1006 he plun- 
dered Oonaille Murtheimhne, a let el district 
of Louth, hut was attacked and defeated with 
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great loss by Maelseacklaiun II Qj. t.], king 
of Ireland ; but nest year he again invaded 
Ulidia, and slew another lord of Lethckathail, 
Ouuladh Mae Aenghasa, taking home seven 
hostages. In 1008 he plundered the rich 
plain culled Magk Breagh, in the south of 
Meath, and in 1010, in alliance with Munster- 
men under Murchadh, son of Brian (928- 
1014) [q. v.J king of Ireland, and with some 
of the southern O’Neills from Meath, he at- 
tacked Oinel Luighdheach, now the barony 
of Kilmacrenan, co. Donegal, then the patri- 
mony of the O’Donnells, and carried off three 
hundred cows. Laterintkevearhe demolished 
DunEathach, a fortress inUlidia, He invaded 
theCinel Oonaill as far as Moy, co. Donegal, 
in 1012, and later marched right through it 
to Drumcliff, co. Sligo. In his absence, Mael- 
seachlainn invaded Tyrone, but retired, and 
Elaithbheartach attacked the Ards, co. Down, 
and again obtained a great spoil from the 
Ulidians. In 1013 he attacked Meath hy 
way of Maigliin attaed, a place not hitherto 
identified, but which is clearly Moyualty, 
co. Meath, since the chronicle adds, 1 i ttaobli 
Ceanannsa’ (near Kells), a phrase which, by 
a misprint in O'Donovan’s translation of the 
‘Annals of the Dour Masters,’ is rendered 
‘ by the son of Cenanus.’ The pass by which 
the Ulstermen came down may still be traced 
in the hills on the right bank of the river 
Borora, which here divides Cnvan from 
Meath. He slew Muireadhach Ua Duibli- 
eoin, chief of Ui Micuaishreagh in Meath, in 
1017, and in 1018 was at war with Mael- 
seachlainn, the king of Ireland. Nest 
year he again ravaged O’Donnell's country. 
He was defeated by the people of Magh 
Breagh in 1026, but again invaded Meath in 
1026. In 1030 he went on a pilgrimage to 
Home, and came hack in 1031. It was a 
year of plenty, and he was able to lead a 
force into Inishowen. In 1036 he died, 
‘iar ndeighbheathaidh agUB iar bpeanain’ 
(‘after a good life and penance’), says the 
chronicle. He had two sons : Domhnall, who 
died in 1027; and Muireadhach, who was 
slain hy the Ui Lahhradha, a sept of the 
Ulidians, in 1039. 

[Annala Bioghachta Eireann, sd. O’Donot an, 
vol. ii. ; Annals of Ulster (Holla Sar.), ed. Hen- 
nessy and MacCarbhy ; Annals of Loch 06 (Bolls 
8er.)i ed. Heunessy,] N. M. 

O'NEILL, HENRY (d. 1392), Irish chief, 
colled by Irish writers Enri aimhreidh or 
the Contentious, was son of Niall indr O’Neill, 
chief of the Oinel Eoghain, son of Aedn 
reamhar or the l?at, also chiefr who died in 
1364, and was descended from Brian O’Neill, 
who was slain at the battle of Down in 1260, 


and was twelfth in descent from Muirchear- 
tacb ( d . 943) [q.v.], son of Niall (870 P-919) 
[q. v.] These points of descent explain seve- 
ral references to him in poetry. Some verses 
hy Brian ruadh Mac Conmidne [q. v.] in the 

oem 1 Temair gach baile i mhi ri ’ (* Any 

emesue whatever in which there is a king 
may justly be held to be Tara ’), addressed 
to Henry O’Neill (d. 1489) [q. v.], great- 
nephew of Emi aimhreidh, suggest that the 
Irish Enri is not Henricus, but 6nri, sole king. 
Enri aimhreidh is the earliest O'Neill of the 
name. The ‘ Annals of Loch C6’ state that 
he was called the Contentious by antiphrasis 
because he was so peace-loving. His de- 
scendants were among the moat turbulent 
of the Ulsteimen. He lived at Ardsratba, 
now called Ardstraw, co. Tyrone, not far 
from Strabone, where a gateway, flanked by 
towers and other fragments of "his castle, is 
still to be seen, at the foot of Slievo Truiin, 
a mountain often marked on maps as Bessy 
Bell. He never became chief of Oinel 
Eoghain, as he died in 1392, before his elder 
brother, Niall <5g, whose son, Owen Eoghan, 
is noticed separately. Enri married his 
cousin Aiffric, daughter of Aedli O’Neill. 
She died in 1389, having home him Bix sons: 
Domhnall, Brian, Niall, ILiaidkri, Seaan, and 
Enri. The six sons, their followers, and de- 
scendants forumd a sept known as Claim Enri, 
and afterwards as Sliocht Enri aunhreidh, 
most of whose lands at the plantation of Ul- 
ster became the property of the Earl of Aber- 
eorn. Domhnall was taken by the English in 
1399, and sent a prisoner to England, hut was 
ransomed in 1401, and in 1403 became chief 
of Oinel Eoghain. He was slain at Keena§ lit, 
co. Derry, hy Domhnall and Aiblme O’Cahan 
in 1432. Brian made an expedition into 
Donegal in 1401. lie was met by the Oinel 
Oonaill under Toirdhealbhach, son of Niall 
garbli O’Donnell, and hard pressed while 
driving off his spoil of cattle. At last 
he was surrounded, and after killing Enri 
O’Gairmleaghaidh with one stroke of his 
sword, was himself killed by Toirdhealbhach 
O'Donnell, 

[Annala Bioghachta Eireann, ed. O’Donovan, 
vols. iii, and iv. ; Bishop William Reaves's Acts 
of Archbishop Colton, Dublin, 18 BO ; Annals of 
Loch C4, ed. Heunessy, vol, ii. (Bolls Sar.) ; Fitz- 
gerald's Statistical Account of Ardstraw j Lewis’s 
Topographical Diet, of Ireland, vol. i. ; Egerton 
MS. Ill (Brit. Mus.), fob 08 A] N. M. 

O’NEILL, HENRY (d, 1489), chief of 
Oinel Eoghain, called in Irish. Enri Mao 
Eoghain U aNeill, was son of Owen or Eoghan 
O'Neill [q. v,] and his wife Caitriona, daugh- 
ter of Ardghal MacMakon, and was t wentieth 
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in descent from Niall (870 P-919) [q, v.], king 
of Ireland. He was a young man in 1481, 
when lie was taken, prisoner by Neachtan 
O’Donnell, -who released him as one of tho 
conditions ofapeacewithEoghan O'Neill. In 
1435 Neachtan O’Donnell, m alliance with 
Brian dg O’Neill, decided to attack Eoghan 
O’Neill and his sons Envi and Eoghan dg. As 
soon as the news arrived, Eoghan, with Enri 
and his brother, marched into the heart of 
O’Donnell’s country by the pasB now known 
as the bridge of Dnchary to the Rosses, tho dis- 
trict between the Gweebara and Gweedore, 
co. Donegal, and tliore encamped. That a hos- 
tile army was able to live there shows that 
the district can hardly have been less produc- 
tive then than it is now. O’Donnell attacked 
the O’Neills, drove them out, and occupied 
the camp. Enrf O’Neill, after a short retreat, 
made a speech to his clansmen and to his 

S illowglasses, or hired men at arms, the Mae- 
onnells, and again led them against t lie 
camp. IIo led the assault, and drove O'Don- 
nell out. Mac Suibhno of Eanad, leader of 
the gallowglasses of O'Donnell, obstinntely 
resisted MncDonnell, and seems to have lad 
off his men in good order. lie retreated 
eastwards, probably with tho intention of 
marching north along the Foyle, and so 
reaching Fanad, but was overtaken near 
Slieve Truim, eo. Tyrone, by Enrf O'Neill. 
In the act ion which ensued MacSuihhne was 
defeated and taken prisoner. Brian O’Neill 
tried to get into favour by giving up O’Don- 
nell’s cnstle of Ballyshannon, and craning to 
O’Neill with his two sons. O’Neill out off 
one fool and one hand from each, and one 
of the sons died at once. In 1 439 he marched 
to Porfora on Lough Erne, and released tho 
chief of the Maguires, who had been made a 
prisoner in his own castle bv ane of his 
i nssals. With some English allies he again 
defeated Neachtan O’Donnell in 1442, and 
obtained from him Castle Finn, co. Donegal, 
the territory of Cinel Moain, and the tribute 
of Inishowen. In tbe same year lie fought 
for MacQuillin against Aedh Buidk O’Nuill, 
and in 1441 sustained a severe dofeut fight- 
ingwith MacQuillin against O’Neill of Olane- 
boy, eo. Down, and had to give up his son 
Aedh os a hostage. He again helped Mac- 
Quillin in 1450, and in the same year his 
son Niall was slain while on a foray by bis 
cousin Enrf, great-grandson of Euri aimh- 
reidh. He aided his father in 1462 iu ob- 
taining an eric from MacMobon, who bad 
slain MacDonncll, tbe chief of O’Neill's gal- 
lowglasses. Enri O’Neill had married the 
daughter of MocMurehadha, a stepsister of 
the Earl of Ormonde, but had for some time 
ieeu living with the daughter of Mae Wil- 


liam Burke, widow of Neachtan O’Donnell 
The Earl of Ormonde marched against him 
and compelled him to send away Bab’ 
treabhach O’Donnell, and to take back hia 
lawful wife. He deposed his father, who 
was probably in a state of senile decay in 
1465, and was inaugurated O'Neill at Tufla- 
koge, in tho presence of the Archbishop of 
Armagh and of all the O’Neills. lie went 
to war with the O’Donnells in 1458 and 
established Toirdhealbhach Cairbrech as their 
chief, with whom in 1468 he successfully 
plundered Lower Connaught and Breifne 
In 1469 he tried, with English allies, to take 
the castle of Omagh from tho Sliocht Airt 
Ui Neill, but failed, and made peace with 
them. The king of England sent him forty- 
eight yards of scarlet cloth, a chain of gold, 
and other presents in 1463, thus recognising 
him ft chief king of the Irish. In 1464 he 
plundered and burned Donegal ns far as 
Ballyshannon, and in 1467 ravaged Oireacht 
Ui Ottthain or O’Oalian’s country, qo. Derry, 
His alliance with MacQuillin still subsisted, 
and they invaded Olaneboy in 1470, and 
ooplured tho castle of Sgathdeirge on Sket- 
rick Island in Strangford Lough. In 1471, 
after a siogc of six months, he took the castle 
of Omagh, and later in the year plundered 
Tirbrensail, co. Donegal. Five years later 
he again attacked the O’Neills of Olaneboy, 
and demolished their cnstle of Belfast. Li 
1479 and 1480 he plundered Donegal. These 
were his last expeditions, and in 1483 he had 
his son Con inaugurated chief of the Oinel 
Eoghain in Ills stand, and after six years of 
retirement died in 1489. The poet Brian 
ruadhMac Conmidhofq.v.], who also praised 
his enemy, Neachtan O’Donnell, praises him 
as chief king of the Irish in a poetical 
address of which there is a Into copy in the 
British MuReum (Egevton MS. 111). 

[Annala Jtioghnehta Eiro.inn, ed. 0' Donovan, 
vol. iv. ; Annals of Loch Cd, ed. Hennessy, 
vol. ii. ; Transactions of Ibarno-Cellio JSoc. 
(O'Keilly), Dublin, 1820; S. H. 0’Grady’sCat.of 
Irish MSS. in British Musoum.] N. M. 

O’NEILL, HENRY (1800-18801, Irish 
archaeologist , bom at Dundalk in 1800, issued 
two works which are held in high estima- 
tion by Irish antiquaries. The first of these, 
entitled 1 Tho Most Interesting of the sculp- 
tured Crosses of Ancient Ireland, drawn to 
scale and lithographed by H. O’Neill,’ anim- 
perinl folio, containing thirty-six fine tinted 
lithographs with descriptive letterpress and 
an essay on ancient Irish art, was published 
by the author, London, 1867. It was fol- 
lowed by 1 The Fine Arts and Civilisation of 
Ancient Ireland, illustrated with chrome and 
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other lithograph-., and several woodcuts.’ 
London, 1608. This ambitious work attempts 
to prove the existence of ad\ anced civilisa- 
tion in Ireland at a prehistoric period, and 
to refute the conclusions of Dr. Geoige Petrie 
q. v,] in his * Ecclesiastical Architecture of 
Ireland’ (1846). O’Neill maintained that 
the round towers were of pagan origin, hut 
this view is now discredited ; nor have his 
other contentions borne the test of criticism 
as well as those which he attacked. lie also 
wrote in 1808 a brochure claiming 1 Ireland 
for the Irish ’ and attacking 1 landlordism.’ 
Ilis last production was a lithograph, with 
a careful description of the twelfth-century 
metal crops known as the 1 Cross of Cong.’ 
O’Neill died at 109 Lower Gardiner Street, 
Dublin, on 21 Dec. I860, in the same year 
as his namesake the artist, Henry Nelson 
O’Neil [q. v.J leaving a family in straitened 
circumstances. 

[Iri“h Times, 24 Dee. 1880 ; Athenceum, 1881, 
i. 27 (where, and also in the Academy, O’Boill is 
wrongly credited with a separate work on the 
Bound Towers) ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. 8. 

O’NEILL, HUGH (A 1230), lord of Cinel 
Eoghain, often called less accurately lord of 
Tyrone, was perhaps a son of the Aedh or 
Hugh O'Neill whom the ‘Annals of Ulster’ 
relate to have beenelaiuin 1177. The younger 
Hugh O’Neill seems to have become chief of 
the Oinel Eoghain about 1197. In 1199, 
while John de Oourci was plundering in Ty- 
rone, Hugh went to some place near Larne, 
and was in the act of burning the town when 
the English took him by surprise. Hugh, 
however, defeated the English, and so forced 
De Oourci to come hack from Tyrone. Later 
in the same year O'Neill was engaged in war- 
fare with the Cinel Connell and O’Heignigh 
the chief of Fermanagh, hut in the end some 
sort of pence was made. In 1201 Hugh and 
O’Heignigh went to help Cathal O’Connor 
(1160 P-1224) [q. v.] in Connaught against 
Cathal Corrach aud William Burke [see 
under Fitzalpiiulm, William]. They raided 
as far as Tebohine in co. Eoscommon ; but 
when Cathal Orobhderg wanted to proceed 
against Cathal Carracli and William Burke, 
the northern Irish refused, and turned home- 
wards. Burke and. Cathal Carrach pursued 
them, and overtook them near Ballysadare. 
At first the men of Connaught would not 
join battle, but eventually they defeated and 
slew O’Heignigh, and compelled Hugh to give 
hostages to Cathal Carrach. It was perhaps 
inconsequence of this defeat that Hugh was 
deposed by the Oipel Eoghain in favour of a 
MacLochlainn. O’Neill, however, soon re- 
covered his lordship ; in 1207 Hugh deLacy, 


earl of Ulster [q. v.], made a raid into Tyrone, 
hut could exact no pledges from O’Neill. In 
1209 Hugh O’Neill was plundering Inish- 
owen, and had a great fight with the elder 
O’Donnel, hut eventually the two made peace, 
and united against the English. Inl211Hugh 
defeated the English at Narrow-Water in co. 
Down, and next year repulsed an invasion of 
Tyrone by John de Gray, and afterwards 
burnt the castle of Clones, which the justiciar 
had lately erected. In 1214 he defeated the 
English with great slaughter, and burnt Oar- 
lingfoid, and next year was again raiding in 
Ulster. In 1222 Hugh de Lacy returned to 
Ireland against the king's consent, and, join- 
ing with Ilugk O’Neill, destroyed the castle 
of Coleraine, and ravaged Meath and Lein- 
ster. O’Neill also supported De Lacy in his 
later warfare, which led to the despatch of 
William Marshal, second earl of Pembroke 
and Striguil [q. v.], to Ireland in 1224. In 
1226 0 Neill went to the aid of the sons of 
Hoderic O’Connor (1116-1198) [q. v.] against 
Hugh, son of Cat hal O’Connor called Croibh- 
dheai'g [q. v.l, and set upTurlough O’Connor, 
Hod eric’s third son, os prince of Connaught. 
O’Neill himself evaded the English, but Tur- 
lough was soon expelled and forced to take 
refuge in Tyrone. Hugh O’Neill died a natu- 
ral death in 1230, though he was ‘the person 
that it was least thought would find death 
otherwise than by tbe foreigners ’ ( Annals of 
Ulster, ii. 286). 

The Irish annalists speak of Hugh O'Neill 
with much exaggeration, as ‘ a king who had 
never rendered kobtages, pledges, or tribute 
to English or Irish ; who had gained victories 
over the English, and cut them off with great 
slaughter; who had never been expelled or 
exiled, and was tbe most hospitable and de- 
fensive that bad come of tbe Irish fora long 
period’ ( Annals of Kilronan). The ‘ Annals 
of Loch C6 ' call Hugh the ‘ most generous 
king and very best man that had come of the 
men of Erinn for along time.’ Hugh O’Neill 
is spoken of as ‘ worthy future arch-king of 
Ireland’ ( Annals of TJ liter, ii. 286) ; and in 
a solitary reference to him in tbe English 
records, he is said to have styled himself 
king of all the Irish of Ireland ( Calendar of 
Documents relating to Ireland, i. No. 1840). 
In the same place reference is made to his 
having been brought into the English king’s 
peace. 

[ Annals of tbe Fonr Masters, ed. O'Donovan ; 
Annals of Loch Ce (Bolls Sor.), and Annals of 
Ulster, ed. Heunesby (tbe dates ars given in 
accordance with the Ulster Annals; the chrono- 
logy of tbe Annals of the Four Masters is gene- 
rally a year earlier) ; Webb’s Irish Biography, ;pp. 
406 - 6 -] U. L. K. 
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O'NEILL, HUGH, third Baboit of Dmr- 
auraoN and second Eael of Tteoke (1040 P- 
1616), the second son of Mathew or Fe- 
doragh O'Neill, first haron of Dungannon, the 
reputed sou of Oon O’Neill, first earl of Ty- 
rone [q. v.], was bom about 1640. After 
the murder of his elder brother Brian by 
Turlough Luineach O’Neill [q. v.], on 12 April 
1662, he became Baron of Dungannon, and, 
being taken under tho special protection of 
the state, was for greater security removed 
to England. Beyond the fact recorded by 
Gainsfordo that ‘he trooped in the streets of 
London with sufficient equipage and orderly 
respect,’ nothing particular is known of his 
life at court, though from certain expressions 
in his letters it seems probable that he at- 
tached himself to the household of the Earl 
of Leicester. After the death of Shane 
O’Neill [□. v.1 in Juno 1667, and the inaugu- 
ration of Turtougli Luineach as O’Neill, go- 
vernment began to regard Hugh as a sort of 
counterpoise to tho latter. Ho returned to 
Ireland early in 1668, and was established 
by Sir Henry Sidnoy in that part of Tyrone 
which corresponds with tho modern county 
of Armagh. At first ho found it no easy 
matter, even with the assistance of Sir Ni- 
cholas Bagonal, to maintain himBelf against. 
O’Neill, who, on one occasion, was said to have 
robhud him of thirty thousand head of cattle, 
and is bolioved to have instigated more than 
one attempt to murder him. In 1674 he as- 
sisted Walter Doveraux, earl of Essex [a. v.L 
against Sir Brian Mac iPhelim O’Neill, and 
the earl spoke strongly in favour of advanc- 
ing him to the earldom of Tyrone. Bat 
after the failure of Essex’s enterprise, feeling 
that he was unequally matched against Tur- 
lough, he accopled his overtures for a recon- 
ciliation, and was reported to be about to 
marry his daughter. 

The government strongly remonstrated 
against this change of policy; and Hugh 
was easily dissuaded from pursuing it be- 
cause Turlough’s age and ill-health rendered 
it probable that his death was at hand. In 
that ovont Turlough’s position as O’Neill 
would fall into Hugh’s hands in the natu- 
ral course of events, But Sir William 
Drury, who thought he detected in Hugh an 
ambition to follow iu the footsteps of his 
predecessors, advised, as a further precau- 
tion, that Henry MacShaue O’Neill, one 
of Shane’s sous, should he maintained as a 
check on him. After let urning to his alle- 
giance, H ugh wrol 0 piteously on 8 Sept. 1680 
to the lord deputy, Arthur, lord Grey of 
Wilton, that he had been driven by Turlough 
to take refuge in the woods, and that unless 
he was speedily relieved he would bo com- 


pelled to submit to him. Later in the veai 
he was given a troop of horse, and served 
against the Earl of Desmond in Munster 
Subsequently, in January 1682, ha did good 
sorvico by capturing John Cusack, of Allis- 
ton-read, co. Meath, who had taken a promi- 
nent part in the rebellion of William Nugent 
[q. v.j The fact that, on a report of Tm- 
lough Luineaoh’s supposed death during o 
drunken debauch in May 1688, he rode post- 
haste to the stone at Tullogkoge, with the 
intention of having himself elected O’Neill 
does not appear to have come to the ears of 
government, or, if it did, did not shake their 
confidence iu him ; for about this time the 
defence of the northern marches was en- 
trusted to him, and tho appointment was 
confirmed from England. But Sir Nioholss 
White and Sir Nicholas Bngenal agreed that 
the state was raising up for itself a formidable 
enemy, and that he would never rest satisfied 
with lesB than Shane possessed. Their 
opinion received some confirmation from a 
rumour early in 1684 that he had been elected 
tanist, and that he, Turlough, and O’Donnell 
had arrived at an understanding. 

But whatever tho obj ect of the combination 
may have been, it ceasud to exist, or at any rate 
sank into abeyance, on the arrival of Sir John 
Perrot. Dungannon’s name is attached to an 
order fora general hosting issued on 22 June, 
and he accompanied Perrot on liis expedition 
against the Ulster Scots. His request to be 
admitted Earl of Tyrone was allowed, and 
he sat by that title in the parliament of 1686. 
About the same time Turlough, at Perrot’s 
instance, consented to an arrangement by 
which Tyrone was put in possession of that 

S ortion of Tyrone which lies between the 
llackwator and the Mullnghcame moun- 
tains, at an annual rent oi one thousand 
marks, to which Perrot added the command 
of all the urraghs or vassal chiefs lying be- 
tween the Pale and Slieve Gullion. The ar- 
rangement, which was to hold good for seven 
years, hut to he terminable at Turlough’s 
option at the end of throe, worked badly 
from the first. Tyrone’s treatment of Sir 
Hugh Mugeunis, one of his urraghs, aroused 
suspicion as to his ulterior intentions, and ia 
January 1687 it was nolBd that ‘ generally 
all meii of rank within the province are be- 
come his men, receive his wages, and pro- 
mise him service according to tbe usual 
manner of that country.’ With Turlough 
Luineach, his only really formidable rival, be 
was on particularly bad terms. Accusations 
of aggressions on the one side, of non-pay- 
ment of rent on the other, f were_ bandied to 
and fro. In March Tyrone obtained permis- 
sion to go to England to petition for a regiant 
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of all thelands contained, in the patent granted 
by Henry VIII to his reputed grandfather 
Con. But the government thought enough 
had already been conceded to him, and he 
•was obliged to accept a patent which prac- 
tically confirmed the settlement arrived at 
by Perrot. 

Eetuming to Ireland, Tyrone was soon 
involved in fresh disputes with Turlough 
and Sir Bos MacMahon. In March 1588 
Perrot, who was beginning to lose con- 
fidence in his professions of loyalty, pro- 
claimed a general hosting against him ; but 
Tyrone at once submitted, went to Dublin, 
and put in two of his best pledges as guaran- 
tee to keep the peace. Commissioners Ben- 
von and Merriman were sent to settle his 
differences with Turlough, but he resented 
their intrusion, and in April invaded Tur- 
lough’s territory with a large army. He took 
Turlough by surprise, and harried his country 
up to the very walls of Strabane. But at 
Carricklea, onl May, he was utterlyrouted by 
the combined efforts of Turlough, Niall Gary 
O’Donnell [q. r.], and Hugh Mao Deaganach, 
and forced to seek safety in flight. The news 
of his defeat was received with great satis- 
faction in Dublin. ‘ Nothing,’ according to 
Perrot, ‘had done so much good in the north 
these nine years.' But it required some- 
thing like a threat of instant war to compel 
him to desist from attempting to revenge his 
defeat by a fresh invasion. Later in the 
year Turlough took advantage of the pro- 
viso in his agreement to demand the restora- 
tion of his lands between tho Mullaghcarne 
mountains and the Blaekwatsr. The privy 
council were inclined to concede his demand; 
but Tyrone swore he would lose his life 
sooner than surrender them. Lord-deputy 
Fifczwilliam was afraid that Shane O'Neill's 


some cattle and horses to surrender Hugh 
Geimhleach, and ii he did not, as was asserted, 
hang Hugh with bis own hands ou a thorn 
tree, he procured a hangman from Cavan to 
execute him. Fitzwilham was indignant, 
and summoned Tyrone to Dublin. But the 
earl merely said he thought he had done well 
to execute him, ‘ being the son of a traitor and 
himself a traitor j and having given surety 
in 2,0001 to appear whenever he was wanted, 
he was allowed to return home. But he sub- 
sequently professed sorrow for what he had 
done ; and FitzwiUiam, who was inclined to 
regard him with favour, gave him permission 
to go to England. On arriving at court in 
March 1 590, he wasfor some time placed under 
restraint. But the deputy -wrote eloquently 
in hie, behalf, urging that of his own know- 
ledge the Pale had ‘ felt great good and secu- 
rity in his neighbourhood,’ and that so long 
as Turlough lived he was not really dan- 
gerous, though ‘when he is absolute and 
hath no competitor, then he may shew him- 
self to be the man which now in his wis- 
dom he hath reason to dissemble.’ He was 
accordingly ‘purged with mercy,’ and re- 
turned to Ireland on 20 Aug. For some 
time he caused the government little or no 
anxi ety. 

In January 1691 his wife, the daughter of 
O’Donnell, died, and Tyrone, who had been 
attracted by the personal charms of Mabel 
Bagenal, daughter of Sir Nicholas Bogenal, 
made overtures to her brother, Sir Henry, for 
an alliance with hsr. But Bagenal repulsed 
his overtures with contempt. Tyrone, how- 
ever, found opportunities to speak with the 
young lady in private, and, having succeeded 
in winning her affections, persuaded her to 
elope with him ‘to an honest gentleman’s 
house within a mile of Dublin . . . whenl did 


sons, who had found a patron in Turlough, not once touch her until I had sent to Dublin 
and had a strong following in the country, and had entreated tho Bishop of Meath to 
would seize the opportunity to assert their many us together in honest sort, which he 
claims. Turlough was consequently induoed did’ in August. The elopement caused a 
in May 1589 to waive his demand, and to great sensation. Sir Hemy refused to pay 
consent to a renewal of tho lease for the his sister's dowry, which henceforth became 
remaining four years at an increased rent of a principal grievance with Tyrone. Aocord- 
five hundred fat beeves. ing to a statement attributed to Tyrone himself 

The new arrangement was equallydistaBte- ( 'Trevelyan Tapers, ii. 101), Mabel herself be- 
ful to Tyrone and to Turlough, and served to fore long regretted her rashness, and ‘because 
embitter still further the relations between I did affect two other gentlewomen, she grew 
them. Depredations occurred oa both sides, in dislike with me, forsook me, and went unto 
and Tyrone complained that Turlough was hsr brother to complain upon me to the 
instigating Shane’s sons, Hugh Geimhleach council of Ireland, and did exhibit articles 
and Con, to plunder him. FitzwiUiam, who against me.’ She died a year or two later, 
went to Newry to inquire into the matter, and so did not live to see her brother killed 
thought that furlough was the principal in battle by her husband. As for Tyrone, he 
sufferer, hut he agreed in laying the blame declared that his chief object in marrying 
on Shane’s sons. About the end of the year her was ‘ to bring civility into my house and 
Tyrone bribed Hugh Muguire [q. v.] with 1 among the country people ’ — a specious idea, 
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and likely to carry weight with the govern- 
ment. 

In July 1592 Tyrone was instrumental in 
persuading Hugh Roe O'Donnell [q. v.] to go 
to Dundalk and submit to the deputy. But 
as the year draw to a close rumours of a dis- 
quieting nature reached Eitzwiiliam's ears. 
Hitherto Tyrone's ambition had been limited 
to crushing his rival, Turlough Luineach, and 
asserting his supremacy os head of the 
O'Neills. Hostility towards Turlough rather 
than towards the government was the motivo 
of his conduct. Afterwards, when he was 
seen to be aiming at the separation of Ireland 
from England, it became the fashion to ascribe 
to liim a degree of astuteness and duplicity 
of which be was certainly innocent. Private 
ambition, the influence of Hugh Eoe O'Don- 
nell, and Spanish intrigues, rather than any 
statesmanlike interest in tho welfare of his 
country or regard for the catholic religion, 
were at the bottom of his rovolt. Cautious 
even to timidity, ho resorted to a system of 
duplicity, to call it by no moreofl'ensivB titlo, 
which, while it proved wholly ineffective, lias 
served sufficiently to perplex his biographers, 
and to give rise to a view of his character 
which has no foundation in fact. In Hay 
1693 he came to terms with Turlough 
Luineach, and the latter having resigned the 
chieftainship in his favour, he was inaugu- 
rated O’Neill. Something of what had hap- 
pened reached the cava ol' the deputy, who, 
failing to inveigle him to Dublin, ordered him 
to repair to Dundalk on 20 June, ‘ so that, 
under pretence of border causes, wc might lay 
hold on him there.’ Tyrone obeyed the sum- 
mons, expressed profound grief at having boen 
falsely accused of disloyally, and eonsentod 
to concede a life interest in the district of 
Strabano to Turlough. Ho was allowed to 
return home, Eitz william explaining that ho 
had not sufficient ground to proceed against 
him on a chargo of foreign conspiracy ns 
directed in lier majest y’s letters. 

It was deomod advisable to overlook his 
delinquencies, and to employ kirn to reoover 
Hugh Maguire [q,v.], who in June had invn de d 
Oonnaught and defeated tho president, Sir 
Richard Bingham, at Tulslt, co. Roscommon, 
Jt was a hazardous proceeding if, as there 
were good grounds for believing, Maguiro 
was only acting on secret instructions from 
Tyrone and O'Donnell. Tyronereadily under- 
took the task committed to him, but failed 
to induce Maguire to submit. Accordingly, 
in September 1693, Sir Henry Bagenal, 
with 148 horse and 208 foot., invaded Ear- 
managli from the side of Monaghan. At 
Enniskillen he was joined by Tyrone with 
two hundred horse and 6ixlmndredfool. On 


10 Oct. they encounteredMaguire at Belleek 
and gained ‘a splendid victory’ over him’ 
During the fight Tyrone was wounded in 
the leg, of which lie did not fail to make the 
most; but it was noticed in his disparao-e- 
ment that he ‘ made earnest motion to b 6 
gone tho day before tbe conflict.' He pro- 
tested that Bagenal and Eitz william had 
conspired to rob him of the honour that was 
due to him ; but the impression that he had 
assisted unwillingly at Maguire’s discom- 
fiture was shared by the Irish (O’Gebrt 
Life of O'Donnell, p, 05). After the battle 
he retii-Bd to Dungannon, where he awaited 
the further development of events. InMarch 
1594 Archbishop Loft ns, Chief-justice Gar- 
diner, and Sir Anthony St. Leger, being 
persome gratce, were sent to Dundalk to 
treat, with him. Tyrone, after keeping the 
commissioners waiting some days, handed in 
a list of his grievances (Cal. Carew MSS. in, 
87), chiefly to the effect that Eitzwilliam and 
Bagenal were knit together to take his life 
and deprive him of all honour. Official 
opinion was divided, the commissioners sug- 
gesting the removal of Bngenal; Sir Richard 
Bingham and Solicitor-general Wilbraham 
urging that Tyrone’s country should he shired 
ana partitioned as Monaghan had been. 
Eventually, on 15 March, ‘ a kind of truce ' 
was concluded, ‘to last till her majesty's 
pleasure touching the earl’s griefs and peti- 
tions may be ascertained.’ 

On 11 Aug. Eitz willin m surrendered tint 
sword of slate to Sir William Russell. A 
day or two later Tyrone, in fulfilment of a 
promise he had made to Ormonde, but to the 
ovident astonishment of the council, appeared 
in Dublin, and, having deluded the deputy 
with the belief that he was the moBt loyal 
of subjecls, was allowed to slip quietly 
away again. The deputy had soon good 
reason to regret his short-sighted leniency. 
Proof was forthcoming that le was secretly 
supporting Maguire, and had arrived at an 
understanding with Eiagh MacHugh O'Byrne 
[q. v.] Spanish gold was current in Tyrone, 
and rumours were rife of a Spanish invasion, 
supported from Scotland by the Earl of 
Hunlly. The government deemed an imme- 
diate attack on Tyrono essential. Reinforce- 
ments under Sir .tolin Norris [q. v.] were ad- 
vertised as boing on the way ; but Tyrone had 
prior information, and struck the first blow 
by invading Louth, which he burned up to 
the very walls of Drogheda. When Norris 
lauded at Waterford on 4 May 1505, the 
fort at the Blackwator kyd fallen into 
Tyrone’s hands, and a day or two later En- 
niskillen was recap Lured by Maguire. Be- 
fore Norris could take the field, Sligo Oestle 
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had fallen, and its commander, George Bing- 
ham, been slain. On 24 June Tyrone was 
proclaimed a traitor in English and Irish at 
Dundalk. There was plenty of skirmishing 
and considerable loss of life; but Norris failed 
to bring him to an open engagement, and 
Cecil, who thought the situation dangerous, 
advised a compromise. ‘Her majesty,’ he 
wrote, ‘would be content to see what was in 
the traitor’s heart, and what he would offer.’ 
But Tyrone insisted on a general pardon all 
round, and to this Norris refused to consent. 

In the midst of the struggle old Turlough 
Luineach died, and Tyrone assumed the title, 
as he had for some time past possessed the 
authority, of O’Neill. ‘ The coming to the 
place of O’Neill,' wrote Norris, ‘ hath made 
the rebel much prouder and harder to yield 
to his duty, and he flattereth himself much 
with the hope of foreign assistance.’ As if 
to confirm Norris’s statement, letters were 
shortly afterwards intercepted from him and 
O’Donnell to Philip II and Don John d’ Aquila, 
soliciting speedy assistance. But Tyrone pro- 
tested that he had never corresponded with 
Spain before 20 Aug., which was probably 
true enough, and, the government being wil- 
ling to accept his assurances, a truce was 
concluded on 2 Oct. for a week, hut was sub- 
sequently extended to 1 Jan . 1590. Gardiner 
ana Wallop were sent to Dundalk to coma to 
some terms with him ; but Elizabeth thought 
their language too subservient to him, and 
substituted Norris and Eenton. On 9 April 
Maguire, MacMahon, and O’Reilly sub- 
mitted on their knees in the market-place of 
Dundalk. But Tyrone and O’Donnell re- 
fused to meet the commissioners anywhere 
except in the open fields, and, this being re- 
garded as undignified, intermediaries were 
appointed. 1 Eree liberty of conscience ’ and 
local autonomy were the points chiefly in- 
sisted on. But there were explanations, and 
Elizabeth having professed herself satisfied, 
a hollow peace was signed on 24 April. 

A day or twolater a messenger arrived from 
Spain with a letter from Philip to Tyrone, 
encouraging him to persevere in his valiant 
defence of the catholic cause. There 
can be no question as to the nature or 
Tyrone’s answer, for it is extant in the 
archives at Simaucas, and has been pub- 
lished (O’Clehy, Life of O'Donnell, p. lxxviii). 
But to Norris Tyrone declared that he had 
told the Spaniard who brought the letter 
that he and O'Donnell had been received 
into the favour of their own princess, and 
therefore could* not answer Philip’s expecta- 
tions. To put the matter at rest, he sub- 
mitted Philip’s letter to Russell’s inspection. 
But in this he rather overshot his mark, 


for Russell retained the letter, and caused it 
to be transmitted to Philip, who was indig- 
nant at Tyrone’s breach of faith. Tyrone 
excused himself by saying his secretary had 
run away with it. 

For the next two years it is impossible to 
describe the relations between Tyrone and 
the government as those either of settled 
peace or open war. So far as Tyrone was 
concerned, it was, of course, to his interest 
to avoid coming to an open breach with the 
government until the arrival of Spanish as- 
sistance was assured. The unfriendly rela- 
tions existing between Sir William Russell 
and Sir John Norris, and the obstinate blind- 
ness of the latter to Tyrone's real inten- 
tions, favoured his design. He manifested 
no eagerness to sue out his pardon, hut when 
it arrived he received it, according to Fenton, 
‘ most dutifully, and, as a public token of his 
rejoicing, caused a great volley of shot to he 
discharged in his camp.’ He proffered hie as- 
sistance to restoro order in Connaught ; hut 
nothing came, as it was meant nothing should 
tome, of his intervention. To everybody ex- 
cept N orris it was evident that he was merely 
spinning out the time, Atthe end of AugiM 
1690 two ‘ barks of adviso’ were announced to 
have arrived at Killybegs, and Tyrone, O'Don- 
nell, and O’Rourke at once posted thither. 
Letters addressed by them to the king of 
Spain, the infante, and Don John d’Aquila, 
colling for instant support, were betrayed by 
Tyrone’s secretary, Mitt, but it was some 
time, ‘owing to the handling of the matter 
by the Earl of Tyrone,’ before any absolute 
knowledge of the correspondence came into 
the possession of the government. After 
this, further dissimulation on his part might 
have seemed impossible. Nevertheless, lie 
was highly indignant at what he called 
Russelrs breach of faith in attacking his ally, 
Fiagh MacIIugh O’Byrne, and threatened 
instant war unless the deputy desisted from 
his purpose, But Russell treated his threats 
with contempt, and Tyrone, after making a 
demonstration on the borders of the Pole 
end cutting off all supplies from the garrison 
at Armagh, abandoned his ally. 

In January 1697 Norris moved down to 
Dundalk, ana the earl, ‘contrary to the minds 
of his brethren and chief followers, who 
wouldbavebim still remain Irish,’ consented 
to parley. He could not deny having written 
letters to Spain, hut he laid the blame partly 
on O’Donnell, partlv on the government. He 
protested his loyalty with ‘ oaths deep and 
vehement.’ But Norris doubted whether his 
words corresponded with ‘ his heart or in- 
ward meaning,’ and refused to assure him of 
the queen’s pardon, though agreeing to an- 
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other p.vtloy in March. A few days later 
Tyrone wrote to O’Donnell that he had re- 
fused to make peace, and advised him to 
strengthen himself in Connaught. The day 
appointed for the parley arrived, hut Tyrone 
asked that it might be postponed, ‘ pretend- 
ing that his pledges were not changed ac- 
cording to covenant, nor restitution made 
him by those that had purged his country, 
and that his confederates could not come so 
soon.’ Norris, Bourchier, and Fenton, who 
had been appointed to treat with him, re- 
plied that they were not to be deluded with 
his oxcusas, and fixed 16 April as the last 
day of grace. Meanwhile, a ship from Spam 
arrived in Donegal, and Tyrone hastened to 
Lifford to learn the news. He asserted at 
the same time that, ‘ if all llic Spaniards in 
Spain should come into Ireland, they could 
not alter his mind from being a dutiful sub- 
ject to her majesty, if promise was kept 
with him ; ’ hut by this time neither Norris 
nor Fenton believed him, and Tvri me thought 
it prudent not to go to Dundalk on 16 April. 

On 22 May Russell surrendered the sword 
of state to Thomas, lord Borough, and on the 
same day Norris wrote to Tyrone, offering a 
final meeting for 20 June. The new deputy, 
who declared that he was ‘ not so covetous 
of action that lie would not most willingly 
hearken to terms of humiliation,’ refused to 
be deluded by Tyrone’s excuses, and sternly 
reproved him for his disloyalty. A general 
hosting was proclaimed for 6 June, and a 
day or two later Captain Turner attacked 
Tyrone between Newry and Armagh. The 
earl was completely taken by surprise, but 
managed to escape, with the loss of his horse 
and hat, into a neighbouring bog. Armagh 
was revictuallad bv Turner, and Tyruuo 
withdrew across the Blackwater. On l4 J uly 
the lord deputy captured the fort on the 
Blackwater, and, having placed a strong gar- 
rison in it, rotumed to Dublin. But Tyrone, 
who 'hanged twenty of his knaves that were 
appointed for the defence of the sconce,’ 
pressed the garrison so closely that Borough 
was compelled to return to their relief. Suc- 
ceeding in this, hut failing to come to ' pricic 
proke ’ with Tyrone, he was pushing forward 
to Dungannon, when he was taken suddenly 
ill, and compelled to retire to Newry. There 
he died, a few days later, on 18 Oct. It was 
anticipated that Tyrone would seize the op- 
portunity to overrun the Pale, which, accord- 
ing to Loftus, he could very easily have done, 
‘ even to the gates of Dublin.’ But instead 
of doing so, he wrote submissively to the 
Btate, and on 22 Dec. humbly submitted him- 
self to the Earl of Ormonde at Dundalk, ‘ and 
upon the knees of his heart professed most 


hearty penitence for his disloyalty, and espe- 
cially his foul relapses thereinto.’ He 
mised to renounce the title of O’NeilT to 
refrain from putting obstacles in the way of 
victualling tho fort on the Blackwater • and 
undertook not to correspond with Spain or 
any other foreign nation. Ormonde promised 
to transmit his grievances and petitions in 
which 'free liberty of conscience for all the 
inhabitants of Ireland’ held the foremost 
place, to Elizabeth, and on these terms a trues 
for eight weeks, subsequently renewed to 
7 June 1C98, was concluded. 

His pardon passed thegreat seal on 11 April 
1698 ; but, feeling that the demands of the 
crown, if yielded to, would completelydestroy 
his authority over Ins urraghs, he took advan- 
tage of the expiration of the truce to besiege 
the fort on the Blackwater. His efforts to 
capture it were not successful, hut lack of 
provisions before long reduced the garrison to 
the direst extremities. In August a stronir 
force, under the command of Marshal Sir 
Henry Bagenal, was sent to relieve it ; hut 
on 14 Aug. it was cut to pieces and almost 
annihilated by Tyrone at Beal-an-atka- 
buidhe, orthe Yellow Ford on the Black-water, 
The government was panic-stricken at the 
news. But Tyrone, who might have marched 
directly on Dublin, showed no ability to profit 
by his unexpected victory, and was content 
to allow the remnants of BagenaTs army to 
retreat to Newry, ‘so that the fort might bs 
delivered him, to tho governor whereof, Cap- 
tain Williams, and hiB soldiers, he would rive 
no bettor conditions than to depart in their 
doublets andhose only with rapier and dagger.’ 
As a result of the victory, the smouldering 
elements of discontent burst everywhere 
into open activity. Nowhere was the effect 
more visible than in Munster, which, in the 
expressive language of the Irish annalists, 
again became ‘ a trombling sod.’ But three 
months elapsod before Tyrone showed any 
appreciation of the advantage he had won, or 
manifested uny design of extending his opera- 
tions beyond the limits of a provincial revolt. 
In October he sent a strong force into Mun- 
ster under Tyrrell, and Cecil was informed 
‘ that the vwy doy they eet foot within the 
province, Munster to amim was in arms before 
noon.’ The goueral estimation in which Ty- 
rone was at this time hold may be gathered 
from the fact that the king of Spain was said 
to have stayed all Irish ships that had not 
the earl’s pass, Under his protection James 
Fitzthomas Fitzgerald, commonly called the 
Sagan Earl [q. v.], assumed *he title of Earl 
of Desmond, and before long found kimBelf 
at the head of oight thousand clansmen. 
Donald MaoOarthy, Florence MacOartby’s 
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rival, seized the opportunity, with Tyrone’s 
consent, to have himself proclaimed Mac- 
Carthy mor. The English planters fled with- 
out striking a blow, and the settlement on 
which English statesmen had set such store 
vanished like the unsubstantial fabric of a 
vision. 

But Tyrone possessed few of those quali- 
ties, of which foresight and breadth of 
aim are not the least essential, that go to 
constitute generalship, and mouths of pre- 
cious time were lost during which he might 
have made himself master of Ireland, and 
welded into one homogeneous mass all those 
scattered elements of hostility towards Eng- 
land, to which recent events had imparted 
extraordinary vigour. When Essex landed 
at Dublin on 16 April 1699, the situation, so 
far as Tyrone was concerned, was practically 
unaltered. Essex’s plan of first securing the 
three provinces of Munster, Leinster, and 
Connaught,- ‘that thereby the main action of 
Ulster may he proceeded with with less dis- 
traction,’ whether his or the council’s, has 
been harshly criticised ; but it was rather the 
manner of its execution than the plan itself 
that was mainly responsible lor his failure. 
After a fruitless expedition into Munster, he 
returned to Dublin on 8 July with his forces 
‘weary, sick, and incredibly diminished.’ 
The wisdom of postponing further operations 
for that year was manifest to every one on 
the spot. But towards the end of July letters 
arrived from Elizabeth with peremptory 
orders to attack Tyrone with all speed. Ac- 
cordingly, on 28 Aug., Essex left Dublin with 
a wholly inadequate force of 2,500 men. As 
he approached the borders of Ulster there 
was some skirmishing between him and Ty- 
rone's outposts, hut nothing like a general 
engagement. Tyrone, according to his wont, 
made overtures for a parley, and on 7 Sept, 
he and Essex met ataford on the river Lagan, 
identified as Anagh-clint. What passed at 
this meeting has been much disputed, for 
Tyrone, according to Essex, flatly refused to 
commit to writing the conditions on which 
he was willing to submit, and Essex, un- 
wisely as the event proved, consented to 
humour him. There is an interesting account 
of the meeting in the ‘ Trevelyan Papers ’ (ii. 
101-4), in which Essex is made to say ‘Ii I 
was sure you would not violate your oath 
and promise, as heretofore you have already 
done, I would he very well content to speak 
unto the Queen’s majesty, my mistress, for 
you’ (cf. Addit. MS. 6496, f. 16). The gist 
of Tyrone’s demands appears in a document 
called 1 Tyrone’s Propositions,’ printed in 
Winwood’s ‘ Memorials’ (i. 119); hut a fuller 
copy of the same, contained in a letter from 


Captain Warren, has been printed in Gil- 
bert’s ‘ Account of the National Manuscripts 
of Ireland,’ p. 249. The suggestion of trea- 
son on Essex’s part maybe dismissed as mere 
calumny. It was surely enough to condemn 
him in Elizabeth’s eyes that he had shown so 
little regard for the dignity of the crown by 
consenting to treat on equal terms ‘ as best be- 
comes soldiers’ with aproscribed traitor. Sus- 
sex and Sidney would nave shown themselves 
much more sensitive in this respect. It 
was agreed that commissioners should be ap- 
pointed to arrange the details of the pacifica- 
tion, and that in the meantime there should 
he a truce for six weeks to Bix weeks, until 
1 May 1600, either side being at liberty to 
break it on giving fourteen days’ notice. 

On 8 Nov. Tyrone in a letter signed 
O'Neill — the stylo he now openly adopted— 
announced his intention not to renew the 
cessation, but in December he was induced 
by tha Earl of Ormonde to consent to a truce 
for one month. The interval was employed 
in completing his preparations for an expedi- 
tion into Munster. Letters, little less than 
regal in style, were sent to MacCarthy Mua- 
kerry, to Florence MacCarthy, to Lords Barry 
and Roche, the ‘White Knight,’ and the 
‘ Sugan Earl of Desmond,’ appointing a meet- 
ing at Holy Cross in Tipperary ‘ to learn the 
intentions of the gentlemen of Munster with 
regard to the great question of the nation’s 
liberty and religion.’ Eor the benefit of the 
catholicB of the towns in Ireland a mani- 
festo was drawn up and scattered broadcast, 
calling on them to join Tyrone’s standard, and 

himself, he^Jeclared that he had only the in- 
terests of religion at heart, and protested ‘ that 
if I had to be Tring of Ireland without having 
the catholic religion, I would not the same 
accept. ’ Early in J anuarv 1 000 he began his 
march southward. Proceeding slowly through 
the central districts, scrupulously observing 
his promise to plunder all those who refused 
to join his standard, he reached Holy Cross 
on the appointed day. Saluting with all re- 
verence the sacred relic preserved there, he 
proceeded to Cashel, where he was joined 
by the ‘ Sugan Earl.’ Passing the Blackwater 
on 18 Feb., he fixed his camp at Innis- 
oaxra, on the river Lee, where he received 
the homage of the principal magnates of the 
province, and caused Florence MacCarthy 
fq. v.j to he inaugurated MacCarthy Mor. 
He pillaged the country of Lord Barry, who 
defied him ; hut, on the whole, the expedition 
was a failure. His principal henchman, Hugh 
Maguire, lost his life in a skirmish with Sir 
Warham St. Legeron 1 March. The loss 
was irreparable, and Tyrone, hearing that Sir 
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GeoTgp Oarew was on liis way to Cork with, 
reinforcements, thought it prudent to de- 
camp. He returned by forced marches to Ul- 
ster, and by doing so avoided Mountjoy, who 
waspreparing to intercept him in Westmeath. 

Shortly after his return he received wel- 
come intelligence that a ship from Spain had 
arrived at Donegal hearing onboard Mathew 
de Oviedo, titular archbishop of Dublin, with 
letters from Philip III, and considerable sup- 
lies of money and ammunition to be divided 
etween him and O’Donnell, together with a 
phoenix feather (penna phcenicis) from Cle- 
ment VII I for himself, and indulgences for 
all wlio should rise in defence of the faith. On 
16 May Sir Henry Duowra [q. v.l landed with 
four thousand foot and two hundred horse on 
the shores of Lough Foyle ; and, in order to 
assist him in establishing himself firmly at 
Derry, Mountjoy drew down with the army 
to Nemy. These tactics were successful, and 
the continued elforts of Tyrone and O'Domiell 
during the summer proved iuadeqnato to dis- 
lodge Docwra, who was assisted by Sir Art 
O’Neill, Turlough’s eldest son, and later by 
Niall garv O'Donnell [q, v.J During the 
summer Mountjoy was occupied in settling 
the disturbed districts of Leix and Offaly, 
but in September he established his camp at 
Faughard, near Dundalk, with the intention 
of conducting a winter campaign against 
Tyrone. There wns some sharp fighting in 
the Moyry Pass, whore Tyrone had en- 
trenched himself, but he as compelled to 
retire to Armagh. Do was unable to pre- 
vent the erection of fori Mount Norris ; 
but Mountjoy, finding insufficient forage for 
his horses, contented himself with offering 
a reward of 2,0001. for liis apprehension and 
1,0001. for his head, and retired to Uurling- 
land, sldmiisliiug all the way with Tyrone, 
who narrowly escaped being shot. During 
the winter Tyrone stood on tlio defensive. 
In May 1G00 Mountjuy again invaded Ulster, 
and meeting with no resistance from Tyrone, 
he had penetrated as far as Benburb, and 
was making preparations in connection with 
Docwra for a winter campaign, when lie was 
suddenly called south by the news that the 
Spaniards were preparing to land at, Kinsale 
(September). 

But it was not till tho beginning of No- 
vember that Tyrone was able to put his 
army in motion, and tho month was fast 
drawing to a close before he united his forces 
with those of Hugh Roe O’Donnell at Ban- 
don. llemmod in by the forces of thscrown, I 
and weary of his enforced inactivity, Don j 
John d’Aquila, tho Spanish commander, 
urged a combinod attack on tbe English j 
lines. Tyrone and O'Donnell, who seem to ; 


have hoen agreed on the expediency of s tarv 
ing out the besiegers, yielded to his vn ' 
sure, the former very reluctantly, and it was 
resolved to make a joint attack on Christ- 
mas morning. The plan was betrayed to 
Mountjoy, who, beiug forewarned, was also 
forearmed. Tho attack was badly managed 
and when morning broke the Irish fell u,td 
confusion on finding themselves confronted 
by a well-prepared and active enemy and 
withdrew in disorder to Inishannon. ’ The 
situation was far from hopeless, and Tyrone 
was strongly in favour of a fresh attempt 
but his opinion was overruled by O’Donnell’ 
who very unjustly laid the blame of tlii 
fail tiro on Don J ohnd’Aquila,and immediately 
sailed for Spain in order to solicit fresh as- 
sistance from Philip, After his withdrawal 
Tyrone returned to Ulster, when was ful- 
filled the saying of O’Donnoll that ‘they 
which did kiss them in their going forward 
did both strip them and shoot bullets at 
tdiem on tbeir return ; and for then- arms 
they did drown thorn and tread them down 
in every bog and soft place.’ According to 
Carew, a troop of women could have beaten 
Tyrono’s army on its homewnrd march. 

During his absence, Docwra had esta- 
blished a fort at Omagh ; and Tyrone, after 
burning Dungannon, retreated into tbs fast- 
nesses of Gleneonkoin. lie pleaded earnestly 
for pardon, and tbo queen, after much hesita- 
tion, authorised Mountjoy to promise him hie 
life. But Tyrone was by no means at the 
end of bis resources, and refused to make an 
uncondit ional surrender, knowing I hat if the 
worst did iudecd como to the worst he could 
always effect his escape into Scotland, where 
he hoped, and not without reason, to find a 
sympathiser in .Tames VI. In August 
Mountjoy established a garrison atAugher, 
and broke down the inauguration-stone of 
tho O’Neills at Tullnglioge ; hut though the 
and was far from doubtful, it was uncertain 
how long Tyrone might succeed in evading 
his efforts or thoso of Docwra and Chichester 
to capture him. In February 1G03 Eliza- 
beth imthorisod Mountjoy to promise him 
life, liberty, and pardon, with restoration, 
on certain conditions, of liis estate, and on 
those terms he consented to treat with Sir 
William Gocolphin and Sir Garret Moore. 
The fact of Elizabeth’s death, which oc- 
curred in the interval, was carefully con- 
cealed from him ; and on 3 April, in entire 
ignorance of if, he submitted to Mountjoy at 
Melli font. ITe abjured the title of O’Neill, 
renounced all dependency on any foreign 
prince, especially on the king of Spam, 
and promised to forbear all intermeddling 
with the urrnghs. Accompanying Mountjoy 
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to Dublin, he -was greatly chagrined on 
learning of the death of Elizabeth ; but he 
si<rned the proclamation of James I, and on 
8 -ipril renewed his submission before the 
lord deputy and council in Dublin. He con- 
sented to go to England, and about the end 
of May he sailed v. lth. Mountjoy and Rory 
O'Donnell [q.v.] on board the Tramontana. 

Narrowly escaping shipwreck on the 
Skerries, he and liis companions landed at 
Beaumaris, and immediately proceeded to 
London, where they arrived, not without 
some rough experience on Tyrone’s part of 
the feelings of hostility with which he was 
regarded by Englishmen, on 4 June. He was 
graciously received by the king at Hampton 
Court, and confirmed in his title and estate. 
But a feeling of hitter hostility towards him 
prevailed. ‘I have lived/ exclaimed Sir John 
Horington, ‘to see that damnable rebel Ty- 
rone brought to England, honoured, and well 
liked. . . .How I did labour after that knave’s 
destruction I . . . who now smileth in peace at 
those who did hazard their lives to destroy 
him.’ He returned to Ireland towards the 
end of August, and was shortly afterwards 
involved in a dispute with Donnell O'Cahan 
"q. v.], formerly his principal un-agh, but, by 
the terms of his submission to Sir nenry 
Docwra on 97 July 1602, constituted an in- 
dependent chieftain. Tyrone maintained that 
O'Cahan’s independence was incompatible 
with the terms of his own restoration, and 
insisted on exacting his customary rents from 
him. He was supported by Mountjoy, and 
O’Cahau submitted. Subsequently, during 
the deputyship of Sir Arthur Chichester, it 
became the object of the government to re- 
verse Mountjoy’s policy, and, by persuading 
the minor chiefs ‘ to depend wholly and im- 
mediately ’ upon the crown, to break down the 
territorial influence of the native aristocracy. 
At the instigation of Q-eorge Montgomery, 
bishop of Derry, O'Oahan in 1606 renewed 
his suit against Tyrone. The government, 
which, without having anything very definite 
to charge Tyrone with, had for some time past 
suspected his intention to raUe up a fresh 
rebellion, thought the matter worthy of close 
attention, and in April 1007 summoned the 
earl to Dublin to answer O’Cohan’s plaint. 
Whether the suspicions of the government 
were well founded or not — and subsequent 
revelations eeem to show that they were — 
Tyrone’s violent behaviour towards O’Cahan 
in the council-chamber greatly damaged his 
cause. The government, unable to come to 
any definite conclusion, referred the matter 
to the king’s decision, and Tyrone promised 
to go to London. 

Meanwhile information had reached Cu- 
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counacht Maguire in the Netherlands that 
it was intended to arrest Tyrone if he went 
to England, Subsequent arrests seem to 
prove that the information was not so ill- 
lounded as has been imagined, though the 
undisguised surprise of Chichester when he 
heard of Tyrone’s flight, proves that he at 
least was unaware of any such design. Maguire 
at any rate believed the information to be 
sufficiently reliable to justify him in sending 
a vessel of eighty tons into the north of 
Ireland in order to facilitate his escape. 
Tyrone was at Slane with the lord deputy 
when the news of its arrival reached him. 
lie seems to have come to an immediate de- 
cision, and it was afterwardsrecollected ‘ that 
he took his leave of the lord deputy in a more 
sad and passionate manner than he used at 
other times.’ His wife, who hated him for 
his brutality, Bhowed somo reluctance to 
accompany him, but he swore to kill her on 
the spot ‘ if she would not pass on with Mm 
and put on a more cheerful countenance 

son, Con, was left behind. At midnight' on 
14 Sept 1607 Tyrone, Tyreonnel, their wives 
and retainers— ninety-nine persons in all — 
‘having little sea-store, and being otherwise 
miserably accommodated/ sailed from Rath- 
mullen. 

The story of the flight was written in Irish 
by Teigue O’Keenan, a member of a family 
who acted ns ollavs or hereditary bards to 
Maguire, in 1009. The original, which is in- 
complete, is preserved in the Franciscan con- 
vent removed from Rome to Dublin, and forms 
the basis of O.P.HeehanVFateandFortunes 
of Tyrone and Tyreonnel.’ Intending to make 
for Spain, the fugitives encountered a violent 
storm, which drove them out of their course, 
and after three weeks’ buffeting about they 
were glad to make the mouth of the Seine. 
Proceeding to Rouen, they were on their 
way to Paris, when, in consequence of the re- 
monstrances of the English ambassador, they 
were compelled to withdraw into the Spanish 
Netherlands. Passingthrough Amiens, Arras, 
Douay, and Brussels, where they were eplen- 
didly entertained by Spinola, they reached 
Louvain on 9 Nov. There they passed 
the winter, and there Tyrone drew up that 
extraordinary catalogue of his grievances 
now preserved in the Record Office, London, 
which must astonish any one who expects to 
find in it any adequate explanation of his 
flight. Debarred from entering Spain, Ty- 
rone accepted the hospitable offer or Panl V 
to take up hie abodein Rome, and on 28 Feb. 
1608 be and Ms companions, now reduced 
to tMrty-two persons, left Louvain. They 
reached Rome at the end of April, and were 
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welcomed by a large concourse of ecclesias- 
tics and others. The pope granted them an 
audience on the following day, and assigned 
to Tyrone a monthly pension of a hundred 
crowns, a house (called the Borgo Yecckio) 
rent free, together with an allowance of 
bread and wine for ten persons ; the Icing of 
Spain added four hundred ducats a month. 
Itory O’Donnell, earl of Tyrconuel, died in 
June 1008, and in December 1613 Tyrone, 
who by that time was probably fully con- 
vinced of bis folly in leaving Iroland, made 
overtures through the Earl of Somerset for 
his restoration. But liis overtures met with 
no response from the government, which 
was engaged in perfecting the plantation of 
Ulster, to which in the following year the 
Irish parliament gave its sanction by passing 
an act of outlawry and attainder against the 
fugitives. Tyrone talked of recovering hie 
inheritance by force of anus, and lived in 
hope of soeing and profiting by a rupture be- 
tween England aud Spain. But llie govern- 
ment contented if self with watching hie 
movements and taking such steps as wore 
necessary to frustrate his designs. He was 
sensed with a settled melancholy. liis eye- 
sight failed him at the beginning of 1010 , 
and later in the year he was prostrated by 
frequent attacks of intermittent fever, to 
winch he eventually succumbed on 20 July, 
lie is said to have been buried with great 
pomp aud ceremony between his eldest son 
and the Earl of Tyrconnel in the church of 
San Pietro di Monlorio. The absence of any 
memorial slab, and the existence of several 
copies (Egerton MSS. 127 [39], 155 [0OJ, 
174 [ 8 ]) of a poem by an anonymous author 
on seeing his skull, beginning ‘O Man that 
gazest on the bone,’ lead irresistibly to the 
conclusion that his remains wore subse- 
quently removed, but to what liual resting- 
place is not known. 

Tyrone’s first wife was a daughter of Sir 
Brian MacPhelim O’Neill, lord of Clande- 
boye, whom he divorced, and who subse- 
quently married Niall MacBriau Eaghartack 
O'Neill. Ilia second wife, tho daughter of 
Hugh MacMunus O’Doimoll, died in 1591. 
By Tier he had Hugh, called tho baron of 
Dungannon, who died iu Homo in Suptcmbor 
1608, and was buried in. San Pietro di Slon- 
torio j Henry, a colonel of on Irish regiment 
in the archduke’s army, who died about 1 026 ; 
Ursula, said to liaye been married to Sir 
Nicholas Bagenal, aud two other daughters 
— one married to Mageunis, and the other ,to 
Richard Butler, viscount Moirntgairet. The 
circumstances of his marriage with his third 
wife, Mabel, f.be daughter of Sir Nicholas 
Bageual, have already been recounted. His 
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fourth wife was a daughter of Sir Hart 
Mageunis of Ivoagh. She accompanied hL 
in bis flight, and is believed to have died at 
Louvain in 1007. She was the mother of 
Shane Niall or John O’Neill, who entered the 
Spanish army, was called ‘El conde de Ty- 
rone,’ and was killed in Catalonia in IO 41 - 
Con Brian, who either wus murdered or com- 
mit tod suicide at Brussels on 1C Aug. I 617 . 
and several daughters, one of whom married 
Sir Randal MacDonnell, first earl of Antrim 
[q. v.], and another Hugh Roe O’Donnell 
It is probable Tyrone married a fifth time! 
for mention is made of a young countess oi 
Tyrone during his residence in Rome. ID 
had, in addition, numerous illegitimate chil- 
dren, of whom one, Con, who was left behind 
at the time of tho flight, was educated at Eton 
as a protest ant, and died apparently abonr 
1022 in the Tower. J 

Two portraits of Tyrone — one in armour 
anil the other made in his decrepitude at 
Rome— belonged in LK66 to Mr. O. de Ger- 
non {Cat. First FI 1 hibition of National Por- 
traits, Nos. 375, 878). A portrait forms the 
frontispiece to O. P. Meehan's 1 Life and Ton 
tuuos of tlic Earls ol' Tyrone and Tyrconnel. 

[Cal. State Papers, Ireland, Eli*. and James I ; 
Cal. Caruw MSS. ; Annals of 1 lie hour Masters, 
ed. O'Donuvau; Oainsforde's True lixomplaiy 
and Romarkablo History ot Hugh, Earl of Ty- 
rone, London, 1819; Meehan’s Pate and For- 
tunes of the Earls of Tyrono and Tyrconnel, 
O’SuUivau-Bearo's Hist, Oath. Iborn. Compen- 
dium, od. O’Eolly; O’Clsry's Life of Hugh Hoe 
0| Donnell, od. Murphy; Mitehol'a Life aud 
Times of Aoilh O'Neill; Hynes Moryson’s 
Itinerary; Stafford's Panda Hibernia; Mac- 
Carthy’s Life and Letters of Florence MacCarthy 
Ruagh ; Trevelyan Papers, pt. ii. (Camden Sot); 
Abbot's Bacon n nd Essex; Leo’s Brief Declara- 
tion in Desiderata Curiusa Hibcrnica, and the 
snine author's Discovery and Recovery of Ire- 
land iu Addil. MS, 337-13, Cal. Cotton MSS.; 
Aysemigh’s Catalogue of MSS. in Brit. Mus. p p. 
161-3 ; Addit. MS. 12503. f. 389 sqq.; Hist. 
MSS Comm, 1st Rep. p. 48, 3rd Rep. pp. 179, 
203, 281 , 4th Rep p. 597, 5th Rep. pp. 138-7, 
6th Rep. p. 668, 7th Hop. lip. 251, 525-8, 0th 
Rep. v. 285, 10th Rep. pt. 1 . p 535, 11th Hep. 
pt. vil, p. 133 ; Cal. Hatfield MSS. passim, Cel. 
Portland MSS. ii. 23; Iribh Genealogies in Had. 
MS 1425 ; Shirley’s Hist, of Monaghan; De- 
voreux’s Lives of the Earls of Essex; Lumbnrdus 
DoRognoIIib.Oominentarius; Kilkenny Arelural. 
Soe. Journal, new sor. yol. i.; Chamberlain's 
Letters (Camden Sec.) ; Oarieton’s Thankful 
Remembrance, of God’s Morey ; Hill's MacDon- 
nells of Antrim; Moran’s Catholic Archbishop, 
of Dublin ; Gilbert’s Account of Facsimiles of 
National MSS. of Ireland ? Bagwell’s Ireland 
under the Tudors ; Lyto’s Hist of Eton College; 
Webb’s Compendium of Irish Biogr.J E, D. 
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O’NEILL, HUGH (fi. 1642-1860), major- 
geneiol, bom in the Spanish Netherlands, 
was son of Art Oge, who was elder brother 
of Owen Hoe O’Neill yd, 1649) [q. v.], and 
nephew of Hugh O’Neill [q. V.J, the great 
earl of Tyrone. Hugh guined distinction as 
an officer in the army of Spain, and accom- 
panied Owen O’Neill in 1642 to Ireland, 
where, from his father, he was known as 
■ JlacArt,’ and styled in Irish 'buidlie, 1 or 
the swurtliy, from’ his complexion. 

O'Neill was taken prisoner in a skirmish 
with British troops in tkecounty of Monaghan 
in 1618, and remained in durance till re- 
leased through exchange after the battle of 
Benburb in 1640. In that year he was ap- 
pointed major-general of the Irish forces m 
Ulster ; and they were partly under his di- 
rection during the illness of his uncle, G cneral 
Owen Roe O'Neill, whoso confidence he en- 
joyed, and by whom he waB despatched with 
two thousand soldiers to aid the Marquis of 
Ormonde. After Owen O’Neill's death, in 
November 1649, Hugh was, like his cousin, 
Daniel O’Neill [q. v.j, one of the numerous 
unsuccessful candidates for the command of 
the Ulster army. 

Ill February 1650 Ormonde appointed him 
governor of (Jlomnol. He had under his 
command somo 1 ,200 men, of whom nil but 
fifty-two were infantry, and with these forces 
he inflicted on Cromwell the mod serious 
check he experienced in Ireland. O11 27 April 
Cromwell opened a formal attack on the 
place, which had been more or less blocked 
up since February. O’Neill vainly appealed 
to Ormonde for succour, and on 9 May, after 
effecting a breach, Cromwell ordered the 
place to be stormed. Never did the parlia- 
mentary army meet with stouter resistance. 
No sooner had they entered the breach than 
they found themselves face to face with a 
ne .v semicircular wall, from which the be- 
siegers poured into their ranks a steady fire. 
Cromwell’s soldiers were caught in a trap, 
‘and when night fell the survivors staggored , 
back to acknowledge for once that they had , 
been foiled ’ (Gaedinub, Hist, of the Com- 
monwealth, i. 174; Ca.rltm, Cromwell , ii, 
291-6; Ludlow, Memoirs, ed. Firth, i. 238). 

Nevertheless, the garrison could not pro- 
long the struggle, and in the dead of night 
O’Neill and Ms followers slipped away in the 
direction of Waterford, leaving instructions 
with the mayor to come to terms. On 10 May 
Cromwell received a deputation, and granted 
them terms. It was not until he got within 
the walls that he learnt of the escape of the 
garrison . He kept Els word, but sent in pursuit 
of O’Neill, and, according to Ludlow, killed 
two hundred of his soldiers. O’N eill himself 


escaped, A letter to him from Oliver Crom- 
wull, in relation to exchange of prisoners, has 
been reproduced in the 'Facsimiles of Na- 
tional Manuscripts of Ireland ’ from the ori- 
ginal in tku Bodleian Library, Oxford. In 
the same publication will also be found a 
facsimile of a letter signed by O’Neill and 
the mayor of Clonmel in April* 1650. 

O'Neill subsequently commanded in Lime- 
rick during the protracted siege of that city 
by Iretou. In the articles, dated in Octobei 
1651, for the surrender of Limerick, the 
governor, Major-general Hugh O’Neill, was 
excepted from quarter, and excluded from 
any benefit, on the ground that he had 
largely contributed to ‘ the long and obstinate 
holding out of the place.’ In conformity 
with them, O'Neill, as governor, on 29 Oct. 
1651 surrendered the city to Ireton, and was 
committed to prison. A council of war on 
the same day voted that O’Neill and others 
should be executed. On the following day 
O’Neill, in a letter, remonstrated against the 
judgment passed on him. He averred thni 
he had not been guilty of any base or dis- 
konourablo act, having only discharged his 
duty as a soldier, and appealed to the justice 
of the lord-deputy, Ireton. Onl Nov., after 
reconsideration, the vote for the death of 
O'Neill waB rev oked, and it was determined 
to send him os a prisoner to be dealt with 
by the authorities of the parliament at Lon- 
don. This course, it would appear, was 
adopted mainly in consequence of O’Neill’s 
rights as a subject of the king of Spain 
(having been bom in Flanders) and his 
numerous influential connections. 

As a prisoner in the Tower of London, 
where ho arrived on 10 Jon. 1053, O’Neill 
was treated with consideration bv the govern- 
ment, and allowed twenty shillings a week 
for his maintenance; he waa also granted 
the privilege of having ‘ the liberty of the 
Tower.' In July 1662 Cardenas, the Spanish 
ambassador at Loudon, applied officially for 
the discharge of O’Neill from the Tower, on 
the grounds that he was a subject of the king 
of Spain, that he had not been guilty of ex- 
cesses inlreland, and that bis hberatiou would 

(tiers then abouAo be levied for the Spanish 
service. 

O’Neill appears to have ended his days 
in. Spain after 1660. In October in that 
year he addressed letters front Madrid to 
Charles II and the Marquis of Ormonde in 
reference to his hereditary right to the earl- 
dom of Tyrone, consequent on the death in 
Spain in 1641 of John O’Neill, titular earl of 
Tyrone, and youngest son of Hugh O’Neill, 
the great earl of Tyrone. A reproduction 

4 a 2 
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of O’Neill's letter to Charles II was given in 
Gilbert’s 1 Contemporary History of Affairs 
in Ireland, 1641-1662,’ printed in 1880, 
[Authorities quoted ; Ormonde Archives, Kil- 
kenny Castle ; Carte Papers, Bodleian Library ; 
0‘Hart’s Irish Pedigrees, od. 1887, i. 728 ; 
Gilbert’s Hist, of Irish Confederation, 1890; 
Bate's Elenchus Motuum, 1676; Arliclos for 
Limerick, 1661 ; 'Whitolocke’s Memorials, 1863 ; 
Ludlow’s Memoirs, od. Firth, 1894 ; of, also 
authorities for art. O’Neiix, Dasiihl.] J. T. G. 

O’NEILL, HUGH (1784-1824), architec- 
tural draughtsman, son of an architect who 
designed aportion of Portland Pluce, was horn 
in Bloomsbury on 20 April 1784, He spent 
the early part of his life at Oxford, wliero 
he taught drawing, and afterwards resided 
in Bath, Edinburgh, and Bristol. Of Bristol 
alone he made over five hundred drawings. 
The originals he usually worked up and re- 
tained, disposing only of copies. Six sketches 
by him of the ruins of the firo at Christ 
Church, Oxford (3 March 1809), were en- 

f raved by W. Crotch, and published, with 
escriptive letterpress, at Oxford in 1809. 
Five drawings of Oxford and its vicinity 
were engraved by Skelton for his ‘ Oxonia 
Antique Eestaurata’ (vol. ii. plates 109, 110, 
116, 117, 119). Brewings of St. Peter’s 
Church and of Balliol, Magdalen, Exotcr, 
and All Souls Colleges (ongraved by Basire 
and Storer) were published in tbo ‘Oxford 
Almanacks’ for 1809, 1810, 1812, 1813, and 
1828. Several of his drawings were engraved 
bv Skelton for bis ‘ Antiquities of Bristol 1 
(Oxford, 1820, 1826). In the print-room of 
the British Museum are fifteen of O'Neill’s 
drawings in pencil and water-colour, and in 
the South Kensington Mussum there are 
three. A lithograph by him of a large manor- 
house, with wings, is in vol. ii. of ‘ Polyauto- 
graphy vel Lytkography ’ in the print-room, 
British Museum. He was possibly the H. 
Neill who exhibited drawings in the Royal 
Academy in 1800, 1802, 1803, and 1804. He 
made a fair collection of fossils, minerals, 
and other curiosities. 

O’Neill died in poverty, in PrinceB Street, 
Bristol, on 7 April 1824. 

fBodgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Bryan’s Diet, of 
Painters and Engravers (Graves) ; Oat. of the 
Library of the Royal Institute or British Archi- 
tects; Gent. Mag. 1824, pt. i, p, 381 ; Farley’s 
Bristol Journal, 10 April 1824.J B. P. 

O'NEILL, JOHN, first Viscount O’Neili, 
in the peerage of Ireland (1740-1798), horn 
■at Shane’s Uastle, co. Antrim, on 16 Jan. 
1740, was the eldest son of Charles O'Neill, 
of Shane’s Oastle, hy Catherine, daughter of 
the Right Hon. St. John Brodrick. lie 
matriculated at Christ Churah, Oxford, on 


14 April 1762, and was created M A ™ 

15 June in the same year. In the iris? 

parliaments elected in 1761, 1769, and 1776 
he Eat for the family borough of Randal*’ 
town, co. Antrim, In 1783 and 1790 he 
was returned for Antrim county as well n* 
the borough, but preferred to sit for the 
former. ‘ 5 

During these years be acted both in and 
out of parliament with the nationalist party 
(cf. Irish Pari. Delates, 2nd ed. i. 3-10), On 
12 Aug. 1786 ho spoko against Pitt’s pro- 
posal for free trade between Great Britain 
and Ireland, holding that the government 
disturbed the settlement of 1782 By legislat- 
ing for Ireland (ib. v. 317). Holiday, writing 
to tko first Earl of Ohavlemont on 27 Dee 
1786, said; ‘I spent Saturday at Shane’s 
Oastle, and was delighted to hoar Mr. O’Neill 
express himself with such animation against 
this reprobated bill, and on behalf of the in- 
dependency and rights of Ireland; he la- 
mented at the same lime that opposition was 
but a vopo of sand, and seemed anxious that 
some means oould be found to cement it and 
bind it together ’ (‘Oharlemont Papers’ in 
Ilist. MSS. Comm. Pep. ii. 81-2), Daring 
the session of 1787 O’Neill was prominent 
among the opponents of the Riot Bill, which 
he regarded as unnecessary, and designed to 
overawe the spirits of tlm people (ib. vE 
199, 206, 207, 440-62). In the course of 
these dobatos O’Noill was consequently 
singled out for attack hy the attorney-gene- 
ral, John Fitzgibbon, afterwards Earl of 
Clare [q. v.J (Irish Pari. Debates, vii, 471-4: 
cf. Grattan's Life, iii. 309-12). 

O'Neill was one of the four delegates ap- 
pointed by the Irish House of Commons on 
20 Fob.1789 to presont ajoint addressofthe 
two houses requesting tho Prince of Wales 
to assume the rogoncy in Ireland without 
stipulating any conditions; and on 20 March 
he moved that the prince’s answer he read 
from the chair ( Irish Pari, Debates, ix. 146, 
831), On the question of catholic relief he 
at first hesitated, but finally, though a pro- 
testant and representative of a protestant 
county, became a warm supporter of emanci- 
pation (ib. xii. 82, 84, 123, 124, xiii. 6, 0, 
810; Lnoxr, Mist, qf England, vi, 667), 

O’Neill had been one of the five Ulster 
delegates to the national convention of 
1783. He signed the so-called ‘round robin’ 
of 22 Feb. 1789, the signatories to which pro- 
mised not to accept any office which might be- 
come vacant hy the dismissal of any of them 
in consequence of their votes on the regency 
question. He was also Cne of the onginal 
members of the Northern "Whig Club formed 
at Dublin on 26 June of the same year. 
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Jsevertheless, on 23 Oct. 1793, lia was raised 
to the Irish peerage as Baron O’Neill of 
Shane's Castle, and advanced to the rank of 
viscount on 3 Oct. 1795, 

"When in the spring of 1798 the rebellion 
broke out in the north of Ireland, O'Neill was 
governor of Antrim. Having received intelli- 
gence of the intended outbreak while in Dub- 
lin, he summoned by public notice the county- 
magistrates to meet him at Antrim on 7 J une. 
Thereupon the rebel leaders resolved to at- 
tack the town of Antrim on the same day, 
and to seize O’Neill and the magistrates. 
O’Neill slept at Hillsborough on the night 
of 6 June, while on his way from Dublin, 
and, having passed through Lisburn unre- 
cognised early next morning, arrived at 
Antrim soon after noon. His servants, who 
followed him, were robbed of their arms. 

The rebels attacked the town before the 
greater part of the reinforcements promised 
by General Nugent Imd arrived. During the 
engagement O’Neill was in the main street 
with a party of dragoons. After the enemy 
had gained a temporary advantage, Colonel 
Lumley ordered a retreat of the troops 
within the town towards the Lisburn road, 
along which reinforcemonts wore ndvancing. 
O’Neill’s horse was disabled, and he was 
left behind in the town. Here he was 
knocked down by one of the rebel pikemen 
(according to one account, his own park- 
keeper), and, after shooting one of his as- 
sailants, was mortally wounded. He died 
on 18 June at Lord Massereene's oastle in 
the neighbourhood (cf. a full account in 
Charlemont Papers, ii. S26-0, 828-9). 

Sir Jonah Barrington speaks of O’Neill's 
•portly and graceful mien,’ and adds that 
he was ‘high-minded, well-educated, his 
abilities moderate, but his understanding 
sound; incapable of deception; one of the 
most perfect models of an aristocratic pa- 
triot.’ Musgravo bears testimony to other 
amiable qualities, and to the fact that he 
was charitable in all senses of the word. 
Grattan’s son calls O’Neill ‘ a high-spirited 
and independent member; ' but Lord Charle- 
mont, in a letter to Richard Jephson, dated 
4 Deo. 1793, while admitting that ‘ it is im- 
possible not to love O’Neill, ’ speaks of the 
great fault in his character—* his too great 
pliancy’ — the cause of which was hie 1 milki- 
ness of disposition ’ (Hardy, Life of Charle- 
mont, ii. 822 ; Charlemont Papers, ii. 226). 
O'Neill married on 18 Oct. 1777 Henrietta, 
only child of Charles Boyle, lord Duugarvan, 
son of John Boyle, fifth earl of Cork and 
Orrery. She died on 3 Sept. 1798, leaving 
two sons, both of whom were successively 
Viscounts O’Neill, 


A portrait was painted by Peters, and en- 
graved by Reynolds. Another, engraved by 
Maguire, is in ‘Walker’s Hibernian Maga- 
zine ’ for August 1798, where also are printed 
some highly eulogistic memorial verses by 
Amyas Griffith, esq., ‘who for a series of years 
(since his Misfortunes in the year 1786) has 
existed by his unsolicited bounties.’ 

Charles Henry St. Jornr O’Neill, 
second Viscount and first Earl O'Neill 
(1779-1841), elder son of the first viscount, 
was bom 22 Jan. 1779. He was educated at 
Eton and Oxford, matriculating at Christ 
Church 23 Nov. 1795. Lord Cornwallis, in a 
letter to the Duke of Portland of 3 June 
1800, recommended that he and Lord Ban- 
don should have precedence in the creation 
of Irish earls then contemplated. On 7 Aug. 
O'Neill accordingly become Viscount Ray- 
mond and Earl O'Neill, His borough of 
Randolstown waa disfranchised at the union 
(Cornwallis Cbrr. 2nd ed. iii. 245, 81 9, 823;. 
In September he was elected one of the first 
Irish representative peers in the imperial 
parliament. In 1807 he was appointed joint 
postmaster-general of Ireland. On 13 Feb. 
1809 ho was created a knight of the order of 
St. Patrick. In 1831 he became lord-lieu- 
tennnt of Antrim. He was also grandmaster 
of the orangemen of Ireland until the union 
of tho English and Irish bodies under the 
Duke of Cumberland. He died unmarried at 
the Bilton Hotel. Sackville Street, Dublin, 
on 23 March 1841. The earldom then be- 
come extinct, the viscounty devolving on bis 
younger brother. 

John Broth Richard O’Neill, third 
Viscount (1780-1855), was horn on 30 Dec. 
1780, He entered the army as an ensign in 
the Coldstream guards on 10 Oct. 1799, saw 
much active sendee, and attained the rank 
of major-general 27 May 1826, lieutenant- 
general 28 June 1838, and general 20 June 
1854. He also represented the county of An- 
trim from 19 July 1802 till his succession to 
the peerage on the death of his brother in 
1841. He supported the Reform Bill, hut 
took little part in public affairs. He was re- 
elected on 16 May 1811, after his appoint- 
ment as constable of Dublin Castle, and also 
on 9 May 1812, ‘he having vacated his seat 
by sitting and voting without having taken 
tlie oaths’ ( Official Returns Memb , Pari.) 
In February 1842 he was elected a repre- 
sentativepeer of Ireland. Besides being con- 
stable of Dublin Castle^be was vice-admiral 
of the ooast of Ulster. He died of a complica- 
tion ofgout and influenza at Shane’s Castle 
on 12 Feb. 1865. 

The name of O’Neill was assumed by the 
inheritor of the estates, the Rev. William 
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Chichester (1818-1883), wlio is separately 
noticed. 

[OTIart’s Irish Pedigrees, 1887, i. 738 ; 
Burke’s Peorage ; Poster's Peeiago, 1882, and 
Alumni Or on, ; Gent, Mag. 1788, i. 544 ; Irish 
Pari. Debates, 2nd ed. vols i. siii. pass! m j Mus- 
grave’s Itebilho' s in Ireland, pp. 647-64 j Tool- 
ing’s Personal Narrative of the Beboliion of 
1708 (Glasgow ed.), p, 146; Grattan’s Life, by 
his son. Hi. 309-12, 382, 482, Append, i. iv., and 
vol, iv. 68; Bari ington's Hist. Anecdotes, i. 198, 
201 ; Bet. Momb. Pari. ; Evans's Cat. Engr. Por- 
traits; Madden's United Irishmen; see also 
Ann Beg. 1841 App, to Chron. p. 192, 1865 
App, to Chron. p. 251; Iliiydn’s Book of Dig- 
nities; Smith’s Military Obituary for 186.3; 
Times, 14 Pob. 1866; Morning Post, 15 Peb. 
1856.] G. Lit G, N. 

O’NEILL, JOHN (1777 P-1 860?), tem- 
perance pool, wns horn in the eity of Water- 
ford on 8 Jan. 1777 or 1778, and was tho 
son of a poor shoemaker, lie loft school 
when ntno yoars of age, and was apprenticed 
to tho shoomaking business under his unclo. 
In. 1708 lie was living in Ciirrick-on-Sttir, 
and in 1790 went to Dublin in search of 
employment.. He ret limed to Garrick in t ho 
following year, and there married, though 
in extremely poor circumstances, At this 
time he began to write verse, some of which 
became popular, and he produced a satire 
against masher-tailors called ‘ The Clothier's 
Looking-Gla®’.’ Ilis poverty was groat, but 
ho prided himself on his sobriety. AH or liis 
removal to London early in the contury ho 
tried many callings, but. was unsuccessful 
in ull, Meanwhile Iip wrote pociry, eight, 
dramas, and a novel in three volumes, en- 
titled 1 Mary of Avonmore; or the Foundling 
of the Leach.’ None of these works seem 
now acce-stblo. Ilamperad by a very largo 
family, lie managed to subsist by working as 
a shoemaker. 

Connecting himself with temperance or- 
ganisations, ho prominently identified him- 
self with their principles, and attracted tho 
notice of Mrs. S. O. Hall nnd George Cniik- 
shauk. In 1810 he published a poem called 
'The Drunkard,’ and dedicated it to Father 
Mathew [q. v.] For a new edition of 1842 
Oruikshanlt designed his remarkable etchings 
of the effects of tho ' Dottle.’ O’Noill died 
about 1800. 

Ilis published works arc : 1. ' Irish Melo- 
dies.’ 2. ‘The Sorows of Momory,’ a poem. 
3. ‘Alva,’ a drama, 1821 . 4. ‘The Drunkard,’ 
a poem, 12mo, London, 1840 ; ditto, with a 
portrait and etchings by George Oruikshanlt, 
8vo, 1842; another edition, undor the title 
of “The Blessings of Temperanoe,’ and con- 
taining tho author's life anil portrait, l2mo 


London, 1861 
aneo ; or 


861. b. ‘I he Triumph of Temper. 

— » — the Destruction oi the British 
Upas Tree,’ a poem in three cantos, 12mn 
London, 1862. 7. ‘ Handerahan tho Irish 

Fairy-Man, and Legends of Garrick’ feditwl 
by Mrs. S. C. Hall), 12mo, London, 1854 
Another John O’Neill published a no™, 
ent it led 1 Hugh O’Neill tho Prince of Ulster ’ 
in Dublin, 1859. ter ’ 


[The Blessings of Temperance, 1851, intro, 
duction; O'Don oghuo’s Poets of Ireland.’ Brit 
Mns. Cat.] D. J. OD. ' 


O’NEILL, Sir NEILL or NIALL 
(1 068 P-3 690), soldier, born fate in December 
3667 or early in January 1058, was the eldest 
son of Sir Henry O’Neill of Shane’s Castle co 
Antrim, who was created baronet of Kille- 
lngh on 23 Feb. 1GC6, and bis wife, Eleanor 
Talbot,, sister of Jlichard Talbot, earl of Tyr- 
connel [q. v.] lie must bo distinguished 
from NiaJI Og O'Neill, a well-known Ulster 
lory (ef. pRUNUDROAsr, Ireland from the Re- 
storation to the Kevolu'ion, pp. 101—2). I n 
1087 O’Neill raised a regiment of dragoonsfor 
tho servico of Janies II; on 10 May 1689 he 
was Bent with his dragoons into Down and 
Antrim, where he signalised himself by his 
bravery. lie was also present at the siege 
of Derry early in 1089, and was afterward, 
despatched to oppose a detachment of Schom- 
berg’s army in Sligo. On 26 March 1690 
lie had a skirmish with nn English force 
at Hacked sfown, co. Mouth, when he we? 
wounded in the thigh, but fjuiehly recovered 
(An Bract Journal of the. T ictorious Progress 
of their Maji sties’ Forces in Ireland, 1690, 

I i, 4). About tbo same time he was appointed 
ord liettf ennnt, of Armagh. At tho battle of 
the Boyne lie was placed with liis dragoons at 
the furtl of Hosnareo, a little below the bridge 
of Slano, which had been previously broken 
down ; the object was to prevent Schomberg 
crossing and attacking the flank of James H’s 
army. For some time O'Neill defended the 
ford with conspicuous bravory, more than 
ones charging through the river and beating 
back Schomberg's t ronps. At length be was 
wounded and his troops gave way. Hewos 
carried from l.lio battlefield to Dnblin, and 
llienca to Waterford, where, owing to the 
carelessness of ins surgeons, lie died of his 
wound on 8 July, aged thirty-two years and 
six montlis. He wns buried in the church 

of tlio Franciscan abbey at Waterford, where 

hiR tomb is still extant. He was attainted 
in 1691. and liis estates confiscated, 

O’Neill marriodFmncee,daughterafCnryfl, 
third viscount Alary boroiign[soo under Molt- 
nbrx, Sin Rtouaut), Viscount Mabi- 
horouqiiJ. By her he had four or five daugh- 
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tars, tint no sons, and he was succeeded by 
his brother, Sir Daniel O’Neill. His widow, 
who survived until 1732, succeeded in re- 
covering his estates in 1700. 

[A Light to the Blind, or a Brief Narration 
of the Wurr in Ireland, among the Earl of 
FingaU’s, M^S. in Hist. MSS. Comm, 10th Hep. 
App. pt v. pp. 133-5, 2nd Hep. App. p. 530; 
jlacphersnn’s Original Papers, i. 220, 839 ; 
Memoirs of Ireland, pp, 86, 122 ; Somers Tracts, 
•d. 411 : O’Kelly’s Maearies Excidium, p, 352 ; 
O’Conor’s Hilitiry Memoirs, p 107; Irish 
Compendium, 1756, p. 288; Claikos Hist, of 
■Tames IL ii. 382, 395-6 ; Rapin’s Hist, of Eng- 
land, iii. 137 ; Lodge’s Peerage, ed. Arclululi, 
in. 256; O'Hart’s Irish Pedigrees, ed. 1887, i. 
726-7, 787 J D’ Alton’s Army Lists of James II, 
pp. 90, 299-304 ; O'Calldghan’s Irish Brigades, 
pp. 130-1 ; Cusack’s Irish Nation, p. 9U(! ; 
Macaulay’s Hist, ii 190.] A. if. P. 

O’NEILL, OWEN or EOOTIAN (1880?- 
1466), Irish chieftain, probnblv born about 
1380, was the oldest son of Niall Og O’Neill, 
chief of Cmel Eoglmin, less correctly known 
as king of Tir-Eoghain or Tyrone, who was 
styled one of the four kings of Ireland, was 
knighted by Ilichnrd II in 1396, and died 
in li02. In 1393 Owen slow Boiy Maguire, 
and perhaps for this offence was next year 
a prisoner in Dublin Castle, when his father 
raised a large force, and threatened to ravage 
the Palo unless he were released. In 1410 
Owen was engaged in war with liis kinsman, 
Aedk Hugh O'Neill; in 1414 his brothers 
attacked Owen, and took him prisoner as a 
hostage forDonnellBoy O’N eill, 1 the O’Neill,’ 
andOwon’skinsman, fie was soon afterwards 
released, Inl417 OwenO’NeillrepulsadTal- 
bot’s attack on Eastern Ulster ; but in 1419 
war broke out between O'Neill andDonnell 
O’Neill; Owen sought alliance with hisneigh- 
bours,the O’Donnells: a league was formed, 
and the allies marched into Tyrone, ‘the 
O’Neill’s’ country, where, being Joined by 
Brian MacMahon, ‘lord of Oriel’ (i.e, a por- 
tion of co. Louth), and Thomas Maguire, lord 
of Fermanagh, they ravaged the country, and 
expelled the O'Neill, who sought refuge with 
the English across the Bonn. Peace was 
concluded the same year, but in 1420 Owen 
again drove the O'Neill into Sligo. In 1421 
Owen was token prisoner by Mac- i-Neill 
Boy, hut was Tansomed next year by his wife 
and sons j then, uniting with Other chiefs, 
Owen plundered Barbery, and, marching 
against Mac-ui-Neill Boy, recovered more 
than the equivalent of hisransom. Next year 
he co-operated with the English in an attack 
upon Oonnaught, ‘hut in 1428 ho fumed 
against his new allies, and ravaged Louth 
m alliance with Magennis and MacMahon. 


In 1423 O’Neill was captured by Sir John 
Talbot [q. v.] at Trim, and after imprison- 
ment in Dublin Castle was ransomed. In 
order tn protect settlers and the tenants of 
Richard, duke of York, on whom the earldom 
of Ulster had devolved, Ormonde in the 
same year entered into a compact with 
O'Neill. In an elaborate indenture, drawn 
up in Latin, and printed in the ‘ Reports on 
the Records of Ireland, 1810-1816,’ pp. 54— 
66, Owen acknowledged the suzerainty of 
the king of England, and declared himself a 
tenant nf the Duke of York; he covenanted 
that neither he nor his people would molest 
the EnolLh settlers or invade the lands of 
the earldom of Ulster, but would aid King 
Henry and the Duke of York in war and 
peace. But in 1430 he was again in open 
war, Living contributions on the Pale, plun- 
dering the settlements in the plains, and 
burning fortresses. Descending from Ulster 
on Longford and "West Meath with other 
chiefs, he made war on the English settlors 
until they came to terms. In 1431 he 
attacked the MacQuillins, and maintained 
his army in tlieir country for six weeks. In 
1432, oh the death of Donnell Boy O’Neill, 
Owen was inaugurated ‘O’Neill’ and chief 
of Cinel Eoglmin. In 1433 he won the vic- 
tory of Sliiibh-truim (now the mountain 
Bessy Bell) over Brian Oge O'Neill and the 
Conallach?, and in 1443 he slew Emher Mac- 
Mathgluimhna (MacMahon). In the follow- 
ing year he aguin levied blackmail 0 n the 
English settlers of the Pale and in Ulster, 
and J ohn Mey [q. v.], archbishop of Armagh, 
was compelled torecognisehisregalauthority. 
In 1465, after further wars, he was deposed 
frorn the kingship of Tyrone, and banished 
by his eldest son, Hemy, who was inaugu- 
rated the O’Neill in his stead. Owen died 
in the following veer. 

He married Catherine or Coitriona (<Z. 
1427), daughter of Ardgbal MacMahon, by 
whom he had numerous offspring, of whom 
Niall was killed in 1 435. Henry, the eldest , 
who became the O’Neill in 1466, is separately 
noticed. 


[Annals of the Pour Musters, passim; Annals 
of Loch 04 (Rolls Ssr.), ii. 147—03 ; Hardiman’s 
Statuto of Kilkenny (Irish Archseol. Soe.),pp. 62- 
53 ; Gilbert’s Viceroys of Ireland, pp. 292-354 ; 
O'Hart’s Irish Pedigrees, ed, 1887, i. 719; 
"Wright’s Hist, of Ireland, i, 211-41; Lingard’s 
Hist, of England, Hi. 176 ; Bnrke’a Extinct 
Peerage, "Webb’s Compendium of Irish Bio- 
graphy.] A P. P. 

O’NEILL, OWEN ROE (1690P-1649), 
IriBhpatriot and general, bom abbut 1690, was 
the son of Art O’Neill, the younger brother of 
Hugh O'Neill, earl of Tyrone, whose flight in. 
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1607 was the immediate cause of the planta- j to Pliolim O’Neill, Owen’s rival in tkenortL 
lion of Ulster. Owen Roe, or the Ruddy, ns The differences, however, between Owen 
he was called, entered the Spanish military and the council were also political. Owen 
service about 1610 (‘Apliorismical Discovery’ and the Ulstermen represented the purely 
in Gilbert's Contemporary History of 'Affairs Celtic element in Ireland, while the Bupreme 
in Ireland, i. 6 ). After a distinguished service council in great part represented the Anrto- 
of about thirty years, ho conducted the do- Norman element. The former aimed at mak- 
fence of Arras in 1640, surrendering it to the ing Ireland practically independent, in its 
French after a notable resistance (tb. i. 360). political and social life, of England, ’and re^ 
According to Irish idoas the chieftainship did lied on the organisation of the Roman catholic 
not necessarily follow heredi! ary right, and clergy ; while the latter aimed at establish- 
afterthe deaths of Tyrone and his sons, Owen ing under the authority of the English crown 
was looked up to as the representative of the a parliamentary system in which the Irish 
pretensions of the O'Neills, though his own nobility and gontry should bo preponderant, 
elder brother, Art Og O'Neill, and a son of and liberty of religion should be conceded 
his father’s elder brother, Con MaoCormae to Roman catholics. 

O’Neill, were still living. His position was In November 1042 Owen visited Kilkenny 

also strengthened by his marriage with Rose, whore lie received supplies for his troops and 
daughter of Sir Oakir O’Dogkorty [q. v.] of swore the oath of confederacy (Gilbert, u.s 
Inishowen, who had led an abortive iusur- i. 53). The campnign of 1043 was a desnltorv 
rection againsl the English in 1008, and one. None of the parties had sufficient sup- 
widow of Rory O’Donnell, earl of Tyrconnel plies in money or in warlike stores to enabh 
[q.v.],wlio had lied with Tyrono in 1007. As it to strike a decisive blow, and when on 
Owen’s aunt had been married to Sir Randal 16 Sept, a cessation was agreed to between 
MacDonnell, first earl of Antrim [q. V.], ho tho supremo oounoil and Ormonde, the king '6 
was connected by blood or alliance with lord deputy, it was loyally accepted by 
the leading families in every part of Celtic O’Neill. In one way O’Noill had showahun- 
Ulstor. His nephews, Daniel O'Noill and self a successful general. In spiteof enormous 
Hugh O’Neill (Jl. 1042-1000), mo separately difficulties ho had succeeded in attaching to 
noticed. kimsolf the force which ho commanded, and at 

Absence from Ireland, however, provcnlad no time was ho desort ed by his men as Mont- 
Owen from taking part in the Ulster iusur- rose was deserted nftor Kilsyth. To feed 
rectionof 1011, and, nsfar as tlieO'NoiUswere them without resort to plunder wns beyond 
concerned, the leadership fell into the hands his power ; and whether tho Ulster army 
of Sir Phelim O’Neill [q. v.] operated in the centre or south of Ireland.itj 

As the Ulster insurrection widened into a presence caused alarm among tho population, 
gonoral resistance to English domination, from which it wns compelled to draw its 
Owen resolved to carry his sword to tho de- support. 

fence of his country (O’Neill to Wadding, W lion Rinuccini landod inlroland os papal 
28 May -7 Juno 1642, in Gilbert, u.s,, 1. nuncio in October 1646, he found in O’Neill 
476). He arrived in Lough Swilly at tho a warm supporter in his policy of pushing the 
end of July 1642, when lie wns at once claims of the Roman catholic church to the 
clioson general by tho Ulstcmon. For somo uttermost. Whon on 28 March 1010 a treaty 
tirno ho carried on a partisan warfaro with was signed between Ormonde and the con- 
tlio Scottish army under the command of fedorato catholics, O’Noill took advantage of 
Robort Monro (d. 1080 P) [q. v.] lie al- it, and of llio supplies with which ho wa? 
ways consistently maintained ( hat ho fought furnished by Rinucoini, to all ack tko Scottish 
as a loyal subject of tho king against the par- army under Monro, Over this army he gained 
liamentary rebels, but Charles's authority in a complete victory at Bcnburb, on the Black- 
rrelnnd was so slight that it was of little wator, on 6 Juno [see Monro or Mmnao, 
importance wliother mi Irish commander no- Rob get, d. 1680 P], During the next three 
minally adhered to him or not, Of more months O’Neill, though protesting his devo- 
immediate interest wore the relations be- 1 ion to Ormonde, did little to follow up his 
tweon O’Neill and the supreme counoil of tho victory, and on 1 Sopt. Duniel O'Neill [q. v.j, 
confederate catholics, which had been osta- who had been sent by Ormonde to his uncle 
blishod at Kilkenny in October 1642, Be- Owen to discover the cause of his linger- 
tween Owen and the supreme council thore ing, gavo liie opinion that Owen was not to 
were, personal misunderstandings, as it had bo trusted. Two days later Daniel forwarded 
appointed as its gonoral in Leinster Thomas a statement of the grievances of thB Ul- 
Froston [see Preston, Tiiomas, first Vis- stermen, from which it appeared that they 
corax Tara], whoso daughter was married oxpected a restoration of at least s con* 
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pitleralilc part of the lands ■which had been 
lonfiscatea at the time of the plantation 
(Daniel O'Neill to Roscommon, 1 Sept.,(?/m'- 
nwesofihe Ulster Party, 3 Sept., in Gilbert, 
i. 701, TOdj. The revolution, in short, was 
religious and political at Kilkenny, but reli- 
gious and agrarian in Ulster, 

By this time the situation was complicated 
liythe rejection of the peace by Rinucciai 
aiid by most of the towns in the south of 
Ireland. Before tlio end of September the 
supreme council had been replaced by one 
entirely at Rinuccini's devotion. In the 
campaign of 1047 an attempt was made to 
combine the whole Irish force against Ormonde 
in Dublin, but there was rivalry between 
O’Neill and Preston, and the former with- 
drew to Connuught. In August, Preston 
having been defeated by Jones [see Jones, 
Michael], who had been appointed governor 
of Dublin by the English parliament when 
Ormonde left Ireland, at Duugan Hill, the 
supreme council summoned O'Neill to its 
aid. He soon established himself in Leinster, 
and skilfully kept Jones in check, but his 
plunderings roused the southern Irish against 
him, and Jones and Inehiquin, who were now 
in arms for the English parliament, proved 
too strong to be resisted. By May 1048 the 
supreme council bad revolted against the 
ascendency of Rinuccini, and on 20 May a 
cessation of arms was signed between it and 
Inehiquin [see O'Bhien, Muhrottgii, first 
Earl op Inchiquih], with the object of 
forming a combination ngainst Jones and 
the parliamentarians ( Yindiciarum Catho- 
licorum Hibernia libri duo, p. 88). This pro- 
ceeding having been violently condemned by 
Rinuccini, O'Neill sided with the latter, and 
the disputes which arose prevented the Irish 
enemies of the parliament from taking the 
opportunity afforded by the absorption of 
the parliamentary army in England in the 
second civil war. On 17 June O’Neill and 
his commanders issued a declaration that 
they weTe still loyal to the king and to the 
Irish confederacy, but that they abhorred the 
authors of the cessation as virtually subor- 
dinating themselves to Ormonde, who had 
been guilty of surrendering Dublin and other 
garrisons in his power to the English parlia- 
ment (Declaration in Gilbert, i. 741). On 
SO Sept, the general assembly of the con- 
federates replied by declaring O’Neill an 
enemy nnd a traitor (ib. p. 740). Yet on 
13 Oot. O’Neill, bearing that Ormonde had re- 
turned to Ireland as the king’slord-lieutenant, 
sent him a congratulatory letter (ib.) 

It is unlikely that there was any genuine 
feelingbehind these congratulations. O’Neill’s 
real thoughts were expressed in a letter to 


Ormonde of 6 Deo. ‘ The distance,’ he wrote, 
'your Excellency finds me at with the rest of 
the confederates is occasioned by my obliga- 
tion to defend his Ilolyness’s Nuncio and 
the rest of the clergy that adhered to him, 
and myself too, from the violeneo and indis- 
cretion of some of the council that were at 
Kilkenny. ... As for the treaty which your 
Excellency hath begun with the Assembly, if 
it end with the satisfaction of the clergy in 
point of religion, and of the rest of the As- 
sembly in what concerns the common interest 
of the nation and the safety and advantage of 
the poor provinces which entrusted me with 
their army, I shall with much joy and glad- 
ness submit to tbe conclusion of it, for these 
are the ends which made me quit the good 
condition I was in abroad, and with a great 
deal of trouble to myself and expense of 
my fortune, stay here’ (O’Neill to Ormonde, 
6 Deo., ib. p. 754). 

Even-tiling was against tho realisation of 
O'Neill’s ideal of an Ireland strongly or- 
ganised under the Roman catholic clergy, 
and practically indepondent with the English 
king as a figure-heau. Rinuccini, vanquished 
by the alliance between Ormonde, Inehiquin, 
nild the supreme council, left Ireland in 
February 1040, and the English Common- 
wealth was by that time preparing an attack 
in force on both Irish parties. All that 
O’Neill could do was to keep aloof as much 
as possible from the parliamentarians and 
from the supreme council. In a letter written 
to tho Cardinal de la Cuova on 18 May 1649. 
he denounced vigorously the members of tbe 
latter body who 1 iniqua collegatione se con- 
junxerint heerelicis et ecclesiie inimicis, imo 
ojusdom perfldire caput et gubernatorem in- 
stituerint regni Marchioncm Ormonise ’ (Gil- 
bert, ii, 485). Isolated os he was, it was 
difficult for him to make his weight felt, and 
his weakness was the greater because lie was 
in great want of ammunition and provisions. 
During the spring of 1640 he negotiated with 
one or other of the parties which he detested, 
merely, it would seem, with the object of 
keeping his array on foot till he received the 
supplies which Rinuccini had promised to- 
send him from the continent. Hehad for some 
time been in communication with Jones, but, 
finding nothing was to he gained in that 
quarter, he asked Ormonde in February to 
send commissioners to treat for an alliance. 
We have but little information on the course 
of this negotiation, but in the beginning of 
April it had practicidly broken down. O'NeUl 
then turned to Monck, who commanded the 
parliamentary forces in the neighbourhood of 
Dundalk and Belfast, and wae being attacked 
by the Scots for his refusal to renew the* 
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.•ovcnant. As O’Neill, wanted supplies, and 
Monde wanted his hands free to cope with the 
Scots, a bargain wns easily struck. On 8 May 
a cessation of hostilities for three nionl ha was 
signed between them, Monde was to forward 
to parliament O'Neill's demands for religious 
and other concessions in Ireland, and to give 
him a fixed quantity of supplies [seo Monck, 
Ononan, first, D fk u or Amumatile]. O’Neill 
was to assist Monde against Ormonde and 
Xncliiqnin, who wore now closely combined, 
fn July Monck, fearing an attack by Inchi- 
quin, summoned O'Neill to his aid, and on 
:!3 July O'Neill sent, a party of men to 
Dundalk to receive the promised ammuni- 
tion. Unluckily they got drunk, and as they 
stoggored out, of the town with their loads 
were routed by Inchiqnin, into whose hands 
the ammunition passed. 

On 31 July the three months of t lie cossa- 
1 ion expired, without any concession arriving 
from England, and early in August O’Neill 
made fredi overtures to Ormonde (Ormonde 
to Clanricarde, 8 Aug., Carte. MSS. x.xv. fol. 
193). Before an nuswor lind been received 
he liad supplied himself with ammunition 
and provisions by an agreement with Sir 
Charles Coote, afterwards first Enrl of Mount- 
rath [n, v.l, who was besieged in London- 
derry by the Scots. On 9 Aug. the Scots 
broke up (ho siego, and Coole, according to 
promise, gave O’Neill the supplies which ho 
needed. Tlio nows of Ormonde’s defeat by 
Jones at Entlimines on 2 Aug. soon altered 
the conditions of the Irish war. and this wns 
still more tho ense after Cromwell's landing 
at Dublin on the 15th. The danger from tlio 
English forces urns now far greater than any 
danger from ( Irmondo and tho confederate ca- 
tliolics, and O’Neill now offered heartily to 
co-operato with tho latter. YetOrmoiide com- 
plained bitterly of the tardiness of O’Neill’s 
movements. Of that tardiness there can bo 
no question, tbe only difference of opinion 

S ae to its cause. O'NciU's henlt li wns 
ing down and his end approaching, but, 
though no ovidenas exists on tho point, it 
floems unlikely that lie would not liavo nmdo 
greater eflbrtsthan ho did to hasten forward 
his army if ho had not wished Ormonde to ho 
still further weakened before his own troops 
appeared on the econo. However that may 
have been, I 10 advanced with extreme slow- 
ness. Jlo suffered much, and even when 
■carried in a litter lie could only travel by 
easy stages. On 0 Nov. ha diod. No credit 
need be given to the assert ion that ho had 
botm poisoned. A long Irish elegy 011 him 
’s in i'ljierton MR. 171, f. 53. 

O’Neill’s position in Irish history is clonrly 
marked. lie is not, like his unele, Hugh 


O’Neill, the Irish cliivftain of a Bept- heh 
the trained soldier who fights for the inde- 
pendence of Ins country. 'Whether he was 
a great commander there is not sufficient 
evidence to show. To keep an army together 
under the circumst anees in which he fought 
wns in it self a marvel of skill, and lie succeeded 
in winning with it the one victory obtained hv 
the Irish in the course of the war in which 
lio fought. His matorial resources were, how- 
ever, too small to enable him to conducts 
successful campaign, and even if this had not 
been the case, the divisions between thepurclv 
Collie population of Ireland and the Anglo- 
Norman landowners made resistance to an 
English roconqnest in the long run impos- 
sible. It must, however, he remembered to 
his credit that the forco which he had or- 
ganised was the nncleuB of the long and 
stubborn roBistanco offered by Celtic Ireland 
which began when his nephew, Ilngh O’Neill' 
drovo back Cromwell himself from the walla 
of Clonmel. 

A 111 hog replied copy of a portrait of O'Neill 
from an original Dutch pninting is in Mr. 
■T. T. Gilbert's ‘Contemporary History of 
Affairs in Ireland ’ (i. 1). 

(Tlio greater pnrt or llie authorities fortha 
lifa of Owen O’Noill hare been collected by Mr. 
Gilbert in his Contemporary History of Affim 
in Ireland. There still, however, remain somo 
gleanings in tho Onrto MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library. Other authorities tiro noted under 
0'Nmi.T,, Dakiiu, and O'Nbiti, Sir Pnnr.iH.l 

S. E. G. 

O’NEILL, Sin P1IELIM (1604 P-1G53), 
liisli rebel, culled inlrish Feidlimidh O’Neill 
mid Eeidlimidh rundli, horn about 1604, the 
eldest son of Tnrlough O’Noill, inherited con- 
siderable property in A tin 11 gli and Tyronefrom 
his grandfather, Rir Henry O'Noill, who wns 
killed in action against Sir Caliir O'Doghertv 
[< 1 . v.] on 20 June 1008. Sir Fheliin at that 
time was four and n half yours old, and tho 
lord-deputy, Sir Arthur Chichester [<j.v.], in 
pursuance of his policy of wonkomng the 
native aristocracy by diminishing their re- 
sources, suggested that, notwithstanding Sir 
Henry’s letters patent, his property should 
bo divided among his heirs ‘ legitimate anti 
illegitimate,’ with fpecinl provision for Sir 
Pbelim and his mother, Catherino ny Neill, 
subsequently Catherine Hovenden. Sir 
riielim was said {Cal. State Papers, M. 
Jas. I, iv. 260) to have givon his consent to 
this arrangement, which was sanctioned by 
the king on 31 March 1012 ; but the consent 
of a more infant cannot hayo carried much 
weight, and it is doubttiif if tho arrange- 
ment was over executed, for on 6 Ang. 
1029 SirPholim obtained an order for a now 
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patent, vesting in him all tlio lands men- 
tioned in Ins grandfather's grant, lie was 
entered a student of Lincoln’s Inn, hut is 
said to have contracted extravagant habits : 
and it is certain that his estate was greatly 
encumbered by bini with mortgages of one 
sort and another long before the outbreak of 
the rebellion (Repertory of Inquisitions, Ty- 
rone, Charles II. p. S). In 16 11 he wasolected 
member of the Irish House of Commons for 
Dungannon, but he was expelled with others 
for his share in the rebellion on 1 7 Nov. 1611 . 

Whether it was from a desire to mend 
his own broken fortunes or from a patriotic 
interest in the civil and religious liberties 
of his countrymen, he entered heartily into 
a proposal, suggested apparently to him by 
the Earl of Antrim some time in 1641, to 
create a diversion in Ireland in favour of 
Charles I. The affair is involved in con- 
siderable obscurity; but it would appear 
that in the summer of that year Charles, 
being hard pressed by the parliament, sug- 
gested or countenanced a conspiracy to wresl 
the government of Ireland out of Ihe hands 
nf the parliament, and to use his advantage 
there as a mpans to recover liis authority in 
England. The design was imparted by An- 
trim to Lords Gormanston and Slane, and 
to others in Ulster. ‘Bat tlio fools, 1 ns 
Antrim called the northern chief®, ‘well 
liking the business, would not expect our 
time aud manner for ordering the work; but 
fell upon it without us, and sooner aud 
otherwise then we should have done, taking 
to themselves, and in their own way, the 
management of the work, and so spoiled it ’ 
(Oox, Sib. Anffl. App. p. xlix). It is likely 
that Antrim’s account of the origin of the 
rebellion is correct. It is certain that dur- 
ing the autumn frequent communications 
passed between O’Neill aud his immediate 
associates and the nobility of the Pale, and 
that Kii.ardjSirPhelim’s residence in Tyrone, 
was a principal meeting-place of the northern 
conspirators. In accordance with Ihe final 
arrangements for the rebellion, Sir Phelim 
on the evening of 22 Oct. surprised Ohnrle- 
mont Castle, a place of considerable strategic 
importance, commanding the passage of the 
Blackwater, on the great northern road, 

The circumstances attending the outbreak 
of the rebellion have beon, and still are, the 
subject of fierce reorimination. Sir Phelim 
himself, besides being held responsible for the 
outrages that took place in his neighbourhood, 
was directly charged with the murder of Lord 
Caulfeild. But of this crime he was acquitted 
by the high cmirPof justice sitting in Dublin 
in Maroli 1653 ; and it depends mainly on 
ths degree of credibility to be attached to the 


depositions relating to the massacres, pre- 
served in Trinity College, Dublin, whether 
he was the monster of iniquity he is de- 
scribed to have been by Carte and more 
recent historians, or n much-maligned man. 
In any case, his hucdpss in capturing Charle- 
mont Castle and other northern fortresses 
alone prevented the rebellion from proving n 
n> Lei able failure. On 21 Oct. he published 
a proclamation declaring that, in taking up 
arms he and his associates had done so ‘only 
for the defence and liberty of ourselves and 
the Irish natives of this kingdom ; ' and that il 
was in no way directed to the harm either 
of the king or any of his subjects, English and 
Scottish. His success and energy inspired 
confidence in him, and at a meeting of the 
Ulster leaders at Monaghan he was chosen 
commander-in-chief of the northern forces. 
At Newry on 4 Nov. he and Bory Maguire 
published a commission, purporting to come 
from the king, expressly authorising the Irish 
to rise in defence of their liberties against the 
parliament. The commission was a manifest 
iorgery, butit created an immense sensation, 
and repeated efforts were made by the parlia- 
ment at the time of Sir Phelim’s trial to in- 
duce him to admit its genuineness TllL, 
however, Sir Phelim declined to do, declaring 
dial he had forged it himself, in the belief 
that he was justified in using any means ‘ to 
promote that cau®e he had so far engaged in.’ 

The hope of meeting with support from 
the Scottish settlers proving before long 
delusive, Sir Phelim prepared to reduce 
them by force. On lo Nov. he captured 
Lurgan, bnt was repulsed from Lisburn, with 
considerable loss, by Sir Arthur Terringlmm 
and Major Rawdon on Sunday, 28 Nov. 
Turning on his heel, he marched into the 
north-west, captured and plundered the town 
of S trabano, and, wit h t he connivance of Lady 
Strabane, widow of Claude Hamilton, lord 
Strabane, whom lie subsequently married, 
succeeded in getting possession of the castle. 
He remained in the neighbourhood for several 
weeks, but the Lagan forces under Sir Wil- 
liam Stewart, though unable to prevent him 
burning and plundering at his pleasure, 
frustrated his efforts to capture Castlederg 
and Aughcr. Meanwhile the siege of Dro- 
gheda had not been progressing as favourably 
as bad been expected, and the gentry of the 
Pale, ‘ being no longer able to conceal their 
engagement with those of the north, 1 and 
perceiving the besiegers ‘ to decrease daily, by 
reason that the soldiers, as soon as they were 
become masters of any considerable booty, 
stole from the camp with it. resolved at 
length to call upon Sir Phelim O'Neill, whose 
power they thought unresistible. 1 Sir Phelim. 
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at once obeyed the summons, reaching tlie 
camp before Droglieda apparently about 
10 Jan, 16-12 ; ‘ ana the lords,’ says Bellings, 
‘ to endear Sir Phelim O’Neill by the highest 
marks of their confidence in him, not only 
offered to receive him as general of all the 
forces which wore designed for the siege, hut 
by an instrument in form of a commission 
entrusted him with the government of the 
county of Meath daring that service.’ 

Finding after a brief experience that the 
resources at his command wero inadequate 
to the reduction of the place, Sir Phelim 
determined to renew his attempt to subju- 
gate the Scots in Down and Antrim; but 
not succeeding in this, he returned to 
Drogheda about 10 Feb, Two days pre- 
viously (8 Feb.') ho had been proclaimed a 
traitor, and a reward of 1,0001. placed on his 
head by the government at Dublin. About 
the smno 1 ime there appeared in London 1 Tho 
Petition of Sir Plielumy Onoale, Knight . . . 
Presented to tholliglit Honourable the Lords 
and Commons now assembled in tlie High 
Court of Parliament in England.’ Tho thing 
was ahoax ; hut Ormonde’s name having been 
appended as a petitioner, it was ordered, on 
8 March, that some speedy course be taken 
to repair his honour, and ‘for tho corporal 
punishment of the printer and contriver,’ 
Several such pamphlets ware in circulation 
calculated to inflame tho public mind against 
Sir Phelim. A mnro specious but equally 
spurious one was that entitled ‘Tho True 
Demands of tho Rebells in Ireland. Declar- 
ing the Cause of their tailing up Armen. Sent 
into England by Sir Pholoin O’Nealo . . . 
Vlster. February 10, 1811. Published for 
preventing false copies already extant or that 
may bo hereafter printed.’ 

After several months had been spent in a 
fruitless attempt toroducoDrogheda, Sir Phe- 
lim was compelled in April, by tho approach 
of Ormonde, t o raise the siego . In one of tho 
numerous sallies made by tho garrison at this 
1 ime, be narrowly escaped capture by creeping 
into a fir bush. Retiring t o Armagh, ho was 
about the beginning of Slay forced by Monro 
to set fire to the place, and to heat a hasty re- 
treat to Oharlemout, while tho greater part of 
hie troops betook themselves 1 o the fastnesses 
of the bogs and mountains of Tyrone. About 
this timo, according to the author of tho 
1 Aphorismioal Discovery,’ Sir Phelim, ‘ in- 
flated with some odd oonooits of his own 
actions,’ assumed the title of Earl of Tyrono, 
but was immediately prevailed upon by 
Daniel O’Guhan to drop it. Sir Phelim him- 
self denied that he ever subscribed himself 
ns snob in any official document. He was 
greatly crippled in his operations by want of 


powder, and though he made every effort to 
improve his position in the north-west he 
was uuablo to prevent the recapture of 
Strahane by Sir William Stewart. He was 
joined by Alexander MacDonald (<Z, iQm 
[q. v.],but on 10 J unethe allies were defeated 
aL Glenmaquin, near Raphoe, after the sharp- 
est encounter that had taken place in Ulster 
Returning to Oharlemout, ho was confronted 
with a new danger. On 20 June Lord Mont- 
gomery, with a small force, having managed 
to capture Kinard, including Sir Phelixn’s 
own house, was preparing to attack Oharle- 

mont itself. Somewhere near the place made 

famous by Tyrone’s victory over Sir Henry 
Bagonal, Sir Phelim contested the passage 
of tho Blaelcwuter with him, hut was 
defeated, and narrowly escaped being cap- 
tured. The samo day Dungannon was 
surprised by Sir William Brownlow; but 
after a vain attempt to terrify the gar- 
rison of Charlemont into surrender, Lord 
Montgomery was compelled, by lack of am- 
munition, to raise tho siege. Hitherto the 
possession of Fort Mount joy had enabled Sir 
Phelim to command Lough Noagh, but on 
20 J une tho fort was captured without a blow 
by Colonel James Clotworthy. Sir Phelhn 
wasobligoil to retire into Clmrlomont Castle ; 
his resources were exhausted ; his followers, 
having lost all coufldonco in him, obeyed or 
disobeyed him as they likod ; ‘ one day he 
had two or three thousand, the next day bat 
five hundred.’ 

Such was the situation when the news 
that Owon Roo O’Noill (d. 1619) [q. v.] bad 
arrived with supplies at. Doe Castle revived 
the drooping spirits of tho Irish. Hastening 
to moot Owon Roo, Sir Pliolira escorted him 
in safoty by way of Ballyshannon to Charle- 
mont. IIo at onco yielded to the superior 
claims of Owon O'Neill to command the 
northern forces ; hut though it was endea- 
voured to render liis resignation ns palatable 
as possible by making him general of the 
horse, it was almost inevitable that jealousies 
Bhould arisehetwoon t ho twokinsmen. Feeling 
luraselfeclipscd,SirPkeliingraduallydrewto 
the side of tho confederation. Tlie exertions 
of Scarampi, and subsequently of Rinueoini, 
produced a temporary reconciliation; hut, ac- 
cording to Ballings,’' their differences were 
never entirely appeased, and each of them 
ondeavourod upon all occasions to strengthen 
his faction . . . wherein Sir Phelim O’Neill 
thought lie had outstripped the other by the 
allianco he had contracted with General 
Preston, whose daughter he took to wife.’ 
Ho was olectcd a representative of Ulsteron 
the supremo council of the confederation, 
aud on I Nov. 1842 was appointed one ofthe 
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committee to ‘ consider and lay down a 
model of civil government.’ He io said to 
lave been present at the battle of Benburb 
on 6 June 1646, and, according to Rinuccini 
(Embassy, p. 175), ‘ bore himself most bravely,’ 
■and ‘ when ashed by the colonels for a list of 
his prisoners, swore that his regiment had 
not one, as he had ordered his men to kill 
them all without distinction.’ He supported 
Ormonde's endeavours at a pacification in 
lO40,andreceivedthclord-lieutenaut’sthanks 
for his exertions. In September 1648 he was 
appointed a commissioner to treat for a peace, 
and for his services it was proposed to re- 
ward him with a title and an addition of 
■estate. He was subsequently nominated a 
commissioner of trust for the government of 
Ireland, and appointed governor of the fort 
of Charlemont and commander of a regi- 
ment of foot. He still continued his opposi- 
tion to Owen Roe O’Neill, and did his ut- 
most to prevent an alliance between him 
and Ormonde. 

After Owen’s death he was disappointed 
in his expectation of succeeding to the com- 
mand of the northern forces. ELe took part 
in the battle of Scarrifl'hollis, and after- 
wards escaped into Tyrone. He displayed 
great courage in his defence of Oharlemont 
Castle against the forces of the parliament, 
hut was forced to capitulate on 0 Aug. 
1660. Ha was excepted from benefit of the 
articles of Kilkenny, and on 28 Aug. 1652 
a reward of 300Z. was offered for his ap- 
prehension. His hiding-place on an island 
in co. Tyrone was betrayed by Philip Roe 
’MacHugh O’Neill to Lord Oaulfeild, ‘who, 
having brought together a party of horse and 
fool, entered the island in boats and seized 
him there ’ early in February 1662-8. He was 
token to Dublin, and on 6 March placed on 
his trial before the high court of justice, pre- 
sided overhy Sir Gerard Lowther. A pardon 
was several times offered him if he would 
admit the genuineness of the commission 
said to have been received from Charles I at 
the beginning of the rebellion, but, refusing 
to do so, ho was executed as a traitor on 
10 March 1652-8. Accordingto the impartial 
estimate of a contemporary calling himself 
a ‘British officer,’ Sir Phelim ‘was a well- 
bred gentleman, three years at court, as free 
and generous as could he desired, and very 
complaisant; stout in his person, hut, not 
being bred anything of a soldier, wanted the 
main art, that is, policy in war and good 
■conduct.’ A portrait of him, from a print 
in the British Museum, will be found in Mr. 
Gilbert’s ‘ Oontflnporary History of Affairs,’ 
ii.208. 

He was apparently married three times. 


Ills first wife is said to have died shortly 
before the rebellion. His second wife was 
a daughter of Thomas Preston, a younger 
brother of Lord Gormanston, by whom lie 
is said to have been influenced in his rela- 
tions with Owen Roe O’Neill. In 1649 he 
married Jean Gordon, widow of Claude 
Hamilton, baron of Strobane, by whom he 
had a son named Gordon, from his grand- 
father, the Marquis of Huntly. 

Goblon O'Neill (d. 1704), captain of 
grenadiers in the infantry regiment of W illiam 
Stewayt, lord Mountjoy, was one of those 
catholic officers greatly favoured by the Earl 
of Tyrconnel in carrying out his plan for re- 
modelling the government of Ireland in the 
interests of James II. He was made lord 
lieutenant of Tyrone, and represented the 
county in parliament in 1689. "When the 
war of the revolution broke out he raised 
a regiment of foot for the royal cause, and 
was actively engaged at the siege of Derry, 
whero he was wounded in the thigh, tile 
was present at the battle of the Boyne, and 
was severely wounded at the battle of Augh- 
rim, being left for dead on. the field. He 
was discovered by some Scottish officers, 
relatives of his mother, in William’s army, 
and removed to Dublin. On his recovery 
lie took advantage of the treaty of Limerick 
to retire to Prance, where he was made 
colonel of the Irish infantry regiment of 
Charlemont. From 1092 to the peace of 
Ryswick in 1697 the regiment served against 
the emperor, and in February 1698 was in- 
corporated in the infantry regiment of Gol- 
moy, to which he was attached as a super- 
numerary or reformed colonel. He married 
a protestant lady of the city of Derry, and 
hod a daughter Catherine, who became the 
wife of John Bourke, fourth lord Brittas, 
and ninth Lord Oastle-Oonnell. He died 
in 1704, 

[Carte’s Life of Ormonde; Gilbert’s Contem- 

n Hist. of Affairs in Ireland and Hist, of 
sh Confederation; Raid's Hist, of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland; Hickson's Ire- 
land in the Seventeenth Century; Gardiner’s 
Hist, of England and Great Civil war ; Brodie's 
Hist, of the British Empire; Engl. Hist. Review, 
vol, ii. ; Borlase’s Hist, of the Execrable Irish 
Rebellion ; Cox’s Hib. Anglieana ; Clarendon’s 
Historical View of the Affairs of Ireland ; Bram- 
hall’s "Works, ed. Haddan; Dean Bernard’s The 
whole Proceedings of the Siege of Drogheda, 
London, 1842 ; Milton’s Prose Works ; The 
Mysteris of Iniquitie, asoribedtoEdward Bowles; 
Andley Mervyn’s An exaot Relation of all such 
Occurrences as have happened in the several 
counties of Donegal, dee,, London, 1842; A Re- 
lation of the Proceedings of the English Army in 
Ulster, from the seventeenth day of June to this 
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present, London, 30 July 1642; A True Million 
of Lho Inking oi Mountjoy ... by Col. Clot wortlty, 
London Aug. 4, 1641; Hugh Reilly’s Inland's 
Case briefly stated, 1695 ; Berm's Hist of Belfast ; 
Ulster Journal of Aiclneology, vol. i j Journals 
House oi Commons, Irol. ; Riuuecini’s Embassy, 
transl. Ilutron; Piendorgast’s Cronnvtllmn 
Settlement; State Papers, Irel. Commonwealth , 
P. R. 0., Dublin ; Ludlow’s Memoirs, ed. Fntb; 
Ilill’e M.icDonnells of Anlrim, and Montgomery 
MSS. ; Lowry’s IFmnilton MSS. ; O’Callnghan's 
Hist, of tlie Irish Brigades ; O’Kelly’a Macori® 
Exciilmm, ed. O’Calbigluui ; Hart's Index Ex- 
puvg donus Anglicauus ; Notes and Queries, IsL 

ser. il 457, 4th set. xii. ISO, 237 ; Hist. MS.S. 
Comm. 6th Rep. p. 418, Sth Rop. p. 40 f, 10th 
Rep. pi i. p. 49, pt. v. pp. 140, 14!), 164, 179, 
180.1 B, I>. 

O’NEILL, SHANE, surnamed an-dio- 
mais, or ‘Lho proud,’ lord of Tyrone (1530 P- 
1667), was the eldest legitimate son of Con 
O'Neill, first earl of Tyrone [a. v.J, by 
Jtis wife Mary, daughter of Hugh Boy 
O'Neill, lord of Olaiideboye. He was born 
uppuroutly about 1530. He was fostered 
among tlie O'Diinnellys, whence his title of 
‘ Lho Donnullyuu,' and in 1031, when a mere 
infant, was carried olf by force from Bailo- 
Ui-Dhonughaile, now Castle Canlfoild, by 
Niall O" O’Neill. In Ibe settlement of 
1542, when his father was created Earl of 
Tyrone, lie wi, probably, on account of bis 
youth, passed over in favour of liis sup- 
posed eldir brother, Mathew, or Eerdorach 
O’Neill, or K lly, created Baron of Dun- 
gannon. But being u man of overweening 
ambition, lie refused to Bubiuit to lus ex- 
clusion, and, on reaching manhood, be raised, 
with his father's connivance, a fncl ion against 
the Huron of Dungannon. In 1661 govern- 
ment interfered, but 8b line nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in holding his own, though in one of 
the frequent skirmishes that took place, ho 
narrowly escaped capture by the Huron of 
Dungannon. Bovornmeni would have beou 
glad to get hold of him 1 anywise,' but Shane 
was too wury io allow himself to be cn- 
trupped as his father had boon, and an aLtumpt 
on the part of Sir Thomas Cusack in thu 
spring ol 1652 to reduco him by force proved 
equally unsuccessful. In December the Earl 
of Tyrone was restored, and things reverted 
to their old position, 

One of the principal motivos with the 
government in consenting to Tyrone's re- 
storation was the expectation of obtaining 
the assistance of the O’Neills in expelling’ 
the Hebridean Scots from their settlement a 
along the Antrim coast. Bub Shane, whose 
policy at this time tended to an alliance 
with the MocDounells, not only refused 
when called upon by Sussex in 1660 to 


twsist him, but actually joined his fen#, 
with thoso of J amos MaeDounell. The alii » 
were defeated, and Shane sued for and oh 
tabled pardon. But ho continued to intrim, B 
with the Scots, and in the following year t 
lent underhand assistance to tlio JlacDon* 
nulls against Sussex. The same year he ex' 
pelted his father audths Baron of Dungaauoa 
who sought shelter, in the English Pale au j 
at the instigation of Hugh O’Donnell he 
assembled a large army on the borders of 
Tyrcounel against Culwiyli O’Donnell fn T t 
Buthewns utterly defeated by O’Dounefl in 
the neighbourhood of Strahaue, and Sussex 
taking advantage of the opportunity, invaded 
Tyrone, and restored the eurl and the Bawi 
of Dungannon, lie was again pardoned 
but again in 1558 refused to assist 
against tho StotH, and ‘ dyd cruelly, wylfully 
and trayterously uiurlher his brother, thi- 
ll, iron of Dungannon, beko to repossessehim- 
selfe of his father’s and brother’s estates, aad 
. . . cause his meu to pray and borne dyvew 
of thu possessions of her Majesties true aad 
good subjects in t lie Englvah pule.’ 

Notwithstanding bis misdeeds, Elizabeth 
shorlly after licr accession authorised Sussex 
lo recognise him us Ins father’s legitimate 
successor. In taking this btep she cannot haw 
been unconscious of acting unjustly to tin 
Baron of Dungannon; but her anxiety foi 
peace, and tlie fact tliut Shane possessed the 
sulh’ilgps of his elan, and was already in quiet 
possession, led her to acquiesce in nn airuagu- 
nient which from tho standpoint of govera- 
mem was repugnant to decency and honour. 
At the same time she insisted that Shane 
sbo uld nckno wledg e her authority, andsubnut 
his cause to her deputy, the Earl of Sussex. 
Bui Shane flatly refused even to meet Sussex 
until hobtagub had boun given for liis safati, 
though o\ entually he repaired to Dundalk, 
and, ‘ after some proud and arrogant wordeb 
spoken,’ consented to refer hhuBelf and his 
cause to her majesty’s commissioners. Kern- 
sis tod, however, on the recognition of hisclaim 
to dispose of his urraghs or vassal chiefs as he 
pleased, which was the main point in coa- 
tontion, and Elizabeth, finding after a little 
time that he was likely to prove unmanage- 
able, in August, 1500 revoked her former 
decision, and authorised Shane’s subjugation 
and thu restitution of rights to Mathew's sou 
Brian, tho young boronof Dungannon, 1 being 
ye beyre in right.’ Preparations were ac- 
cordingly made to invade liis country. But 
he olFeved to submit, whereupon ‘therlo of 
Kyldave was with others sent to parle with 
him, who concluded with lrfm upon artycles, 
whereunto he subsarybed, and was swome 
to observe them, and to repaire with allspede 
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to the Queene’s Majestie.’ His demaud for 
a safe-conduct under tlie queen’s own hand, 
though reflecting on the Earl of Sussex, was 
conceded, hut Shane manifested no inclina- 
tion to fulfil his promise ; on the contrary, he 
endeavoured ‘ by warres and other practicis 
to drawe O'Donel, O'llaylie, and others . . . 
to joyu with him in his damnable and tray- 
terous enterpusys.’ In this he was not v ery 
successful, but it was clear that nothing but 
force would reduce him to submission. Efforts 
were accordingly made through the Earl of 
Argyll to detach the MaeDonnells from him, 
while the hostility of O’Donnell and O’lleilly 
w as stimulated by the prospect of a coronet. 

The scheme failed, for O’Neill by a cleverly 
contrived stratagemsucceeded in getting hold 
of O’Donnell, and thouoh Sussex proclaimed 
him a traitor, and harried his country with 
fire and sword, he managed not only to avoid 
capture, but also to keep a tight hold of his 
prisoner. Feigning an air of injured inno- 
cence, lie charged Sussex with hindering his 
approach to the queen by beginning ‘ an 
unjust w ar’ against bim, and swore roundly 
that until the garrison Sussex had placed in 
Armagh Cathedral was withdrawn he would 
not go near Elizabeth. Nor did he confine 
himself to mere piotests, and though new 
venturing into the open, ho succeeded by 
watching his opportunity in a o harassing the 
army that Sussex wus compelled to with- 
draw to Newry. Fixing tlie blame entirely 
on the lord-lieutenant, he expressed him- 
self willing, if the garrison at Armagh was 
withdrawn, to give hostages to the Earl 
of Ormonde for his speedy repair into Eng- 
land, and, in order to demonstrate his ap- 
preciation of English civilisation, he at the 
same time preferred a request for the hand 
of Sussex’s sister. Sussex, who must have 
regarded his request as an insult, was not 
deluded by his professions, and insisted that 
his excuses were of ‘ the nature of Sir John 
Haakon's tales, who devysing them himselfe, 
beleved by often tellying of them that they 
were true m dede.’ Thinking himself j ustified 
in using every weapon, Sussex, while pre- 
paring to take the field once more, tried to 
bribe O'Neill’s messenger to assassinate him. 
The attempt, if made, failed, and, compelled 
to resort to more legitimate methods, Sussex 
inflicted considerable damage on O'Neill’s 
territory, when to his chagrin the Earl of Kil- 
dare arrived as the envoy of the government 
in Dublin with authority to treat. Shane, 
who was master of the situation, declined to 
treat unless his demands, which included the 
evacuation of Armagh, were conceded. The 
Earl of Kildare, who was blamed for having 
too little regai d for the honour of the crown, J 


yielded, though he subsequently indueet.’ 
I Shane to waive his demand for the with- 
I drawal of the garrison, and on 18 Oct. 1501 a 
treaty was arranged, and Shane, having first 
obtained good security for his safe return, 
consented to go to England. 

The expenses of his journey were defrayed 
by government, and accordingly, accompanied 
by the Earls of Kildare and Ormonde, and 
with a tram suitable to his pretensionb, he 
sailed from Dublin on 8 Dec., arriving in 
London on 4 Jan. 1502. His appearance at 
court and in the streets of London, attended 
by hia bareheaded gailowglasses in their 
safl'rou-coloured shirts and shaggy frieze 
mantles, caused un immense sensation. On 
6 Jan. he publicly submitted to Elizabeth, 
prostrating himself before her, and confess- 
ing his orimo and rebellion • with howling,’ 
as it seemed to the bystanders, who did not 
understand Irish. Being interrogated as 
to his claims, he insisted that he was the 
eldest legitimate son of Con O’Neill, and by 
joint consent of the nobility and people de- 
signated O’Neill. The surrender made by 
Con he maintained was invalid, ‘forasmuch 
as Con h id no estate in that which he sur- 
rendered but for life, nor could sunender it 
without the consent of t he nobility and people 
by whom he was elected to the honour ci 
O’Neill,' For the crown it was argued that 
Mathew, the lata baron of Dungannon, and 
bis son Brian claimed by letters patent and 
not by legitimation, and that the arrange- 
ment arrived at was by right of conquest. 
It was hopeless to attempt to reconcile view - 
j so diametrically opposed. But the question 
' that chiefly concerned Elizabeth was whether 
it was expedient or not under the circum- 
stances to recognise Shane's claims. Her 
word had been passed for his safety, but 
nothing had been said about the length of 
life stay, and accordingly he was under one 
pretext and another detained in England, 
in the vain hope that something would turn 
up to rescue government from itB dilemma. 
But his detention was not without risk. On 
3 April de Quadra wrote to Grunvulle that 
Shane and ten or twelve of hie principal fol- 
lowers had received the sacrament at the 
Spanish embassy in secret, and had promised 
to bu perfectly steadfast on the question of reli- 
gion, and de Quadra, though he looked onhitu 
as little better than a savage, was not without 
hopB that Philip when he saw fit to interfere 
in English, affairs would find a useful instru- 
ment in him. Something of this seems to- 
have come to Cecil's ears, and the murder of 
Mathew’s son Brian by Turlough Luineacb 
O'Neill [q. y.] on 12 April furnishing a reason- 
able excuse to get rid of him, he was allowed 
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1 0 return to Ireland about tlie middle of May. and provisioned that before tkvee weelr 1 Hi 
He was acknowledged as actual captain of elapsed or a battlo Lad been fought Su 
Tyrone, with a general reservation of tlie was obliged to withdraw into tlie Palp *7 
rights of Mathew’s younger son Hugh, after- fortnight later he again took the field/ and 
wards earl of Tyrone [q. v.J In return he crossing the Blaokwater at Braintree 
promised to keep the peace with his neigh- fcrnled as far as Ologher. A thousand? 
hours, to submit his grievaneos to arbitration, Shane’s cattle wore captured j but thev bard 
and not to molest the garrison at Armagh. luihced for the needs of the army and . 

He landed at Dublin on 20 May 1G02, ong the second expedition ended lii*, fi™ 
hut, hearing that ‘not iii dayes before kys first, in failure. Orders ware given for 
landyng’ 'furlough Luinoach had caused general hosting ; but the gentry of the ftp 
himself to he created O’Neill, he declined showed no willingness to respond to the cill* 
to make any stay in the oity, and having and, obliged to acknowledge himself beat™’ 
causedthe queen’s proclamation in his favour Sussex retired to Drogheda. 1 

to be published, he departed the sauia day Force liaving failed, Ormonde and Kildar.i 
with a guard into Tyrone. Boasting of the were sent to try what could be effected bv 
victory he had obtained over Elizabeth, ho diplomacy ; but Shane stoutly refused to 
soon made it apparent what value he at- abate one jot of his pretensions as O'Neill 
taclied to tho concessions extorted from him and the negotiations were broken off. But 
in England by breaking them in overy single for the shame of it, Elizabeth would have 
particular. When Sussex landed about tho onsented to purchase ponce even at his on 
end of July, he had a long story to toll of price. She knew that to yield to his de- 
Sliane's lawless behaviour in harrying Ma- mauds would touch Sussex to tho quick- 
guire and tho Scots, and in levyiug forces but she implored him to further Sir Thomas 
against Con O'Donnell. Determined to catch Cusack's proposals for an agreement rather 
him by fair means or foul, heremindedhimof than to force hor to grant Shane an unqunli- 
his promise to submit his grievances to nrbi- fiedpardon. Accordingly, early in September 
-tration, and sent him an ambiguously worded Cusack and the Earl of Kildare met Htnnp 
safe-conduct, appointing a meeting at Dun- at Drumcrco. Professing his w illing ,, to 
dalk. But Shane was too wary to be en- obsorve his faithfulness to her majesty be 
trapped after that fashion, and Sussex was laid the blame of his recent behaviour 011 
fain to content himself with reminding him Sussex, whom he charged with persistent 
of his ’ " * 4. attompts to assassinate him. He could not, 

liconse. jjui he declared, omit the statutes and ordinances 

plundered Tyrconnel, and reduced Maguire of his predecessors, ns neither he nor bis 
to tbo direst extremities. Moguira warned subjects were skillodin tho Englisklaw; but 
the lord lieutenant that unless O'Neill was understanding that it was not her majesty’s 
efiectuallysuhdued, he would bo'tke strongest intention to deal sharply with him, he was 
man of all Erlond.’ oontont to consent to a treaty, by which 

Sussex and Fitz william, the latter of whom he gained everything and yielded nothin" 
was despatched to England to report povson- (see tho form of peace made at Drumcrco 
ally on the situation, were convinced that 11 Sopt. 16C3, in Cal. Oarew MSS. i. S62). 
nothing hut force would bring Shane la his Tho surrender on tho queen’s part was corn- 
senses. Meanwhile, until Elizabeth’s eonsont plet 0 , and though Sussex contrived to put a 
could be obtained to that course, the lord good face on it, he felt the disgrace keenly, 
lieutenant was obliged to act on the du Even Elizabeth, when she saw the conditions 
fimsivc. Ido managed to detach Tuvlougl of the treaty, was moved to anger, and with 
Luinoach from Shane, which somowka' hor own hand struck out a clause exempting 
crippled him; hut, hearing that he wa. Shane from attendance on the viceroy ‘ante- 
meditating a fresh attack on Con O'Donnell quam intelligat an is ost illi amicus et fate- 
ha determined, if the report proved correct rabilis an non,’ and referring any differences 
‘to drnwe downe tlrnrmy to Arinnghi thatmiglitorisebotwoenhimandthegovem- 
ngynst the full moone, w“ h will staio him ment to arbitration. Shane was of course 
from goyng into eny other countrio while I indignant, and. insisted on having the original 
w ,!l the Armye shalbe in his count rie,’ treaty signod, or none at all. But the queen 
Moved by Sussex's representations, Eliza- thought sko had yieldod enough, and Shane, 
both reluctantly consented to tho employ- who had other projects on hand, agreed to s 
ment of force, and preparations were made temporary cessation of hostilities, 
to take tho field against Shane early in Iiis prisoner, Calvttgh O'Donnell, who for 
April 1CQ8. On G April the army en- nearly three years had preferred to suffer tbs 
camped at Armagh, hut so badly equipped most exquisite tortures rather than yield to bis 
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demands, submitted about this time, and -was 
liberated, on condition that he surrendered 
Lifford, together -with his claim to the over- 
lordship of Inisliowen, and paid a heavy ran- 
som. But O'Donnell, instead of fulfilling his 
part of the bargain, appealed to the govern- 
ment for assistance, and Shane was obliged 
to enforce his demands with the sword. lie 
managed to get hold of Oon O'Donnell, Gal- 
vagh’e eldest son, and shortly afterwards 
captured Lifford. For some time past Shane 
had regarded the encroachment of the Scot- 
tish settlers on the Antrim coast with dis- 
trust. The growth of a strong indepen- 
dent power in that quarter would, he 
felt, prove fatal to his design of extending 
his dominion over the whole of Ulster, and 
he was therefore anxious to take advantage 
of his truce with the government to expel 
the intruders. A letter from Lord Robert 
Dudley, urging him to do something to merit 
the queen’s favour, arrived opportunely, and 
Shane naively replied that he knew of no 
better service he could render than to expel 
her majesty’s enemies the Scots. His in- 
tention was applauded by the government, 
and in September li e attacked the Scots under j 
Sorley Boy MncDonnell [q. v.l in the neigli- j 
haurliood of Coleraine. Neither side could ' 
claim the victory, hut Shane was able to 
point to it as an earnest of liiB goad intentions. 
Shortly after Easter in the following year, 
1665, he again invaded Olandeboye, and pro- 
ceeding from Edenduff Garrick northward 
by way of Brouglisliane and Ologh, he de- 
stroyed almost every trace of the Scottish 
settlements along the Antrim coast. On 
•J Ray he encountered the MacDonnells in 
the neighbourhood of Ballycastle. Out- 
numbering Ilia enemies by more than two to 
one, he gamed a complete and bloody victory. 
Among liia prisoners wore J ames MaoDoimell 
and his brother, Sorley Boy. 

His victory caused a great sensation, and 
produced a feeling something akin to con- 
sternation in government circles, especially 
when it was known that he had already com- 
menced colonising those ports with his own 
people. Master of the north, he was less 
inclined than ever to treat with Elizabeth 
except on equal terms. It was clear that 
Sir Nicholas Arnold’s policy of setting the 
Irish by the ears was producing disastrous 
results, and in June Elizabeth had made up 
her mind to entrust the government of Ire- 
land to Sir Henry Sidney fq. v.] It was not 
till January 1580 that he landed at Dublin. 
Notifying Shane of his arrival, he called on 
him to appoint (^parley at Drogheda orLua- 
lalk. Shane replied by fixing a meeting at 
Dundalk on 6 Feb. The date was incon- 
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venient to Sidney, and Shane, either know- 
ing it to be so, or because he bad thought 
better of it, refused to meet him at all until 
the peace concluded with Cusack atDrum- 
cree on 11 Sept. 1663 was confirmed, and his 
additional petitions, including the hand of 
Sussex’s sister, were granted. He reminded 
the deputy of Sussex’s treacherous behaviour 
towards him, and of the frequent attempts 
made to assassinate him. He knew Sidney's 
‘ sweetness and readiness for all good things,’ 
but his ‘timorous and distrustful people’ 
would not, he declared, suffer him to run 
the risk. He eventually condescended to 
offer to meet the deputy in the open fields, 
and Sidney, though he thought proper to 
decline the proposal as incompatible with 
the dignity of the crown, promised to send 
commissioners to the borders to treat for a 
ratification of Cusack’s peace. 

But to Leicester, Sidney opened his mind 
mors freely. ' I believe,’ he wrote, ‘ Lucifer 
was never puft vp w tb more pryde nor nmby- 
tyon than that Onele ys.’ Far from being 
sony for his rebellious behaviour, he had tola 
the commissioners that ' if yt wear to do 
agaynlwould do yt, for my ancestoryswaar 
kyngys of Vlster, and Vlsterwns thearys, and 
Vlster ys myne, and shalbc myne.’ ‘ He con- 
tinually kepytli 000 armed men, as it wear 
his Janyzery about hym ; he ys able to bring 
to the field a thousand horamen and 4,000 
footmen ; he hath alredy in Dundrum, as I 
am credybly aduertysed 200 toon of wvne 
and mutch more he lokyth for; he ys the 
only strong man of Ireland; hys cuntro 
was neuer so ryteh nor so inhabyted ; he 
armyth and weaponnyth all the peasantes of 
his cuntre, the fyrsl that ever so dyd of 
an Iiyshman; he hath agentys contynually 
m the coor of Scotland and w th dyuers 
potentates of the Irysli Scottes.’ ‘ Trust me, 
my lord,’ Sidney concluded, ‘ he ys able if 
lie wyll to hum and spoyle to dublyn gates 
and go away vnfoght? Sidney's letter was 
submitted to the queen, and afterwards laid 
before the privy council. Every one, Cecil 
wrote, was inclined to the extirpation of the 
proud rebel, and the queen, perhaps with a 
view to minimise the expenditure, proposed 
to send over Sir Francis Khollys fq. v.] to 
consult with Sidney as to the best course to 

S ursue. Knollys arrived in April, and oon- 
rmed Sidney’s proposal for a winter cam- 
paign. After some hesitation Elizabeth 
yielded her consent, and preparations were 
made for Shane’s extirpation.^ 

Meanwhile Shane, thinking, in the insolence 
of his pride, that Elizabeth, because she hesi- 
tated to Btrike, was really afraid to do so, had 
been busily intriguing in support of Mary 

4 n 
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1 Jueen of Scots , The reconciliation of Mary 
and Argyll had greatly eneouragod him in 
the belief that one determined effort would 
lead to the emancipation of Ireland, and in 
April he addressed letters to Charles IX 
and the cardinal of Lorraine, calling on them 
(o assist him in expelling the English, and 
promising for himself ana his successors to 
become tho humble subjects of the crown of 
Franco. Elizabeth had rightly conjectured 
that on hearing of the preparations that were 
being made against him, he would 'break his 
bryclclo peace.’ About the middle of July he 
invaded the Pale with fire and sword, but 
an attempt to capture Dundalk was repulsed 
with heavy loss. IIo was proclaimed a traitor 
i in 3 Aug. 1660, and, probably feeling that the 
outlook was critical, he burned Armagh, 
razed most of his castleSj entered into nego- 
tiations for a reconciliation wilh Aloxander 
Oge MacDonnell, and sent a pressing message 
la the Earl of Desmond, urging him to join 
with him against the English. It was Sep- 
tember before Colonel Edward Randolph 
[q. v.] loaded at Derry, and the middle of the 
month when Sidney ontered Tyrone. Pur- 
suing his usual tncLics, Shane, though able 
lo muster four thousand foot and seven hun- 
dred horse, evaded a battle, contenting him- 
self with hanging on the rear of the enemy 
and cutting off stragglers. At Lifford Sidney 
effected a junction with Randolph, and, leav- 
ing reinforcements with him, crossed the 
Foyle into Tyvoonnol. Donegal. Rallyshnn- 
non, RelleekJ and Sligo wero cap! urod, and 
having re-eslablisliedO’Donnell in his former 
possessions, the deputy continued his journey 
Into Connaught. 

Beyond the loss of some corn and ooltlc, 
the usual results of a raid, Shano had suffered 
comparatively little, and, tho death of O’Don- 
nell in the hour of his triumph affording him 
apparently an opportunity to recover all lhat 
lie had lost, lio invaded Tyrconnel. Tie won 
defeated by Randolph, but, the death of the 
English commander speotlily gave liim all 
the advantages of a victory. At first being 
harassed by the attacks of tho Soots under 
Alexander Og MaoDounell, lie wrote to tho 
lord deputy and council, expressing Ms readi- 
ness to agree to the articles of Sir Thouins 
Cusack's pence, But his overtures meet ing 
with no response, he renewed his application 
for assistance to the court of Franco, and en- 
doavoured to secure tho support of the Earl of 
Argyll, sending him as a propitiatory ofFuring, 
among other things, the robes of state given 
by Henry VII I to his father Con. In hi ay tho 
garrison at Derry was withdrawn, and Shane 
at once seized the opportunity to invade Tyr- 
connel. lie was defeated', and iiis army 


almost annihilated by the O’Donnells in the 
neighbourhood o f Letterkenny. Riding forhh 
very life, he managed, ‘ under the guidance nf 
a party of the O’Gallaghere/ta reach his own 
country in safety. For a moment he thought 
of uppoaling to Sidney for mercy with a roue 
roun d his nock, but was ultimately persuaded 
to appeal to tho MaoDonnells fur assistance 
Taking with him his captive, Sorley Boy 
and Oatherino MacLean, formerly wife of Cab 
vogh O’Donnell, subsequently O'Neill’s mis- 
tress, but now his wife, anrl attended by a few 
retainers, he made his way to Cushendun. It 
was a foolhardy step, but ‘possibly, if he could 
have kept a civil tongue in his head, the Mac- 

Donnella miglithave consented toareconcilia- 

tion on his own torms of restoring Rorley Boy 
surrendering Olandcboye, and payings heavy 
flue. It is doubtful whether his assassination 
was premeditated, hut hisinjuries to the Mac- 
Domiolls wero too fresh in their memory to be 
easily forgotten, and it is probable that when 
boated with wine he may have irritated them 
by his insolent behaviour boyond endurance. 
I to mot his death on tho evening of 2 Juno 
1567. lie was litorally hacked to pieces, 
and his body, 1 wrapped in a kerne’s old shirt/ 
was thrown into a pit near the place of his 
assassination. A reward of 1,0004 had been 
offered by tho stato for his body, one thousand 
marks for his head, and 500/. * to him that 
shall kill him, though he bring neither headt 
nor bodie.’ Of this liis murderers seem not 


to have been awavo ; but the governor of 
CurrickftTgus, Captain William Piers, ‘by 
whose devise the trogedic was practised,’ 
having managed to get hold of his head, and 
sent it, 1 pickled in a pipkin,’ to Sidnoy, ob- 
tained the promised reward. It was stuck 
on a polo over Dublin Castle, where it wos 
seen by Campion in 1671. Shane’s body is 
said to have been privately buried in the 
Franciscan monastery at Glenorm. A local 
tradition (Hill, MaoDonnells of Antrim . 
p 145) si at os that soon after bis burial there 
o friar from Armagh appeared at the gate of 
the monnsi ory to claim it, 1 Have you/ ashed 
tho friar, * brought with you the remains of 
.Tames MaoDounell, lord of Antrim and Can- 
tire, who was buried among strangers at 
Armagh P ’ Tim monk confessed that lie had 
not. 1 Then,’ replied the friar, * whilst von 
continue to tread on tho grave of James, lord 
of Antrim and Oantirc, know ye that we 
here in Glenarm will tramplo on the dust of 
yotir great O'Noill/ Shane O’Neill was at- 
tainted by net of parliament in 1569, and hi> 
lands declared forfeit to thB crown, but no 
advantage was taken of iMs aot till after the 
flight of Hugh, earl of Tyrone, in 1607. 

O’Neill married, firsl, Catherine, daughter 
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of James MaeDonnell, lord of Cantire, and 
by her, whom he divorced, he had two sons, 
Shone Oge, who was slain in battle by Philip 
O'Reilly in 1581, and Ilenry, for some time 
a prisoner in Dublin Uastle, who esraped with 
Hugh Roe O'Donnell [q. v.] in 1092, and was 
alive in 1616. By Catherine MacLean, wife 
of Calvagh O’Donnell, whom he apparently 
married in 1505, ho had at least two sons — 
Art, sometime a prisoner in Dublin Castle, 
who, escaping in 1502, was frozen to death 
among the \\ icklow mountains ; and Hugh 
Geimhleach ‘ of the fet ters,’ who is said to have 
been hanged by Tyrone with his own hand in 
1590. He had also a sou Con by a daughter 
of Shane Ogo Maguire, who was alive in 1014. 
Other sons of doubtful origin attributed to 
him are Brian, Cormac, Edmund, Niall, and 
Turlougli. Judged even by the lax standard 
of his age, ho was a bad man— n glutton, a 
drunkard, a coward, a bully, an adulterer, and 
a murderer. He could speak no language ex- 
cept Irish, and was unable even tosignkisown 
name. Ilis views were limited to the aggran- 
disement of his power in Ulslor, but within 
those limits he displayed somu of those qua- 
lities that go to make n great ruler. He was 
treacherous, vindictive, and cruel, but in 
these respects he was as much sinned against 
assuming. His diplomacy was tho diplomacy 
of tho age of Catherine de’Medici, but in that 
diplomacy he was a past master. Coming at a 
later time, ho might liavo proved a dangerous 
enemy to England. As it was, the poverty 
of the mown and the unwillingness of Eliza- 
beth to fritter away her strength in petty 
quarrels gavB him an importance which he 
would otherwise nob lmvo possessed. 

[Cal. State Papers, Eliz., Ireland, Foreign 
and Spanish ; Cal. Carew MSS. , Annals of the 
Four Masters, ed. O’Donovan ; Ulster Journal of 
ArehastJogy, i. 160, ii, 218, iii. 259, vii. 45, ix. 
122; Irish Statutes, Dublin, 1785, i. 322 j Cata- 
logue of Cottonian MSS. ; Irish Genealogies in 
Ifarl. MS. 1 42 o ; O'Sullivan-Eeare's Historite 
Catholicte Tberniae Compendium ; Hooker’s con- 
tinuation of Holinshed; Hill’s MaoDonnells of 
Antrim ; Froudo’s Ilist. of England ; Bagwell's 
Ireland undor the Tudors ; Kilkenny Archied, 
9oc. Journal, 4th sor. viii. 449, ix. 53.] R. D, 

O’NEILL, Sir TURLOUGH LUI- 
NEACH (1530 P-1595), lord of Tyrone, was 
styled Luineach from having boon fostered by 
O Luinigli of Muintir Luiuigh in Tyrone ; he 
was son of Niall Oonallaoh O’Neill, a grand- 
son of Art Og O’Neill, a younger brother 
of Con mor O'Neill, the father of Con, first 
earl of Tyrone, and was bom about 1630. 
His mother wnsvRose, daughter of Manus 
O'Donnell J"q. v.] He became tanist when 
his cousin Shane [q. v.] was elected O’Neill. , 


In 1562, when Shane was detained in Eng- 
land, he tried to supplant him as chief of the 
clan, and it was probably m pursuit of his 
aim that on 12 Aprd he waylaid and mur- 
dered, bolweeu Newry and (Javlingtord, the 
young baron of Dungannon, Brian, the son ot 
Mathew or Ferdorach, and brother of Hugh, 
subsequently second earl of Tyrone [q.v.] 
Ilis intention to usurp tho chieftaiuskip was 
frustrated by the loyalty of Shanu’s lost crer*, 
the O'Donnellys, and by the opportune re- 
turn of Shane himself. His conduct natu- 
rally produced a coldness between the two 
kinsmen, and Sussex took advantage of it 
to draw Turlough into a combination against 
Shane. But, finding oftera short experience 
that his alliance with the government was 
not likely to be productive of much benefit 
to him, Turlough came to terms with Shane, 
and after his death in June 1667 was in- 
augurated O’Neill with the customary cere- 
monies at Tullagkoge. 

Fearing the vengeance of the government, 
he apologised for his 1 thoughtless ’ behaviour, 
offered to renounce the title of O’Neill, and 
to prove his loyaLty by not entertaining any 
Scottish mercenaries without license. It was 
thought best to wink at bis misdemeanours, 
anil furlough, who bail not the slightest in- 
tention of abandoning either the policy or 
the pretensions of Ills predecessor, had time 
to strengthen his pusition. To this end he 
contracted an alliance with O'Donnell, made 
overtures for a reconciliation with the Muc- 
Donnells, offering to marry either the widow 
or daughter of .Tames Mac Donnell, and, in 
order to mitigalo tkehostility of theMacQuil- 
lins, gave one of his daughters in marriage to 
Rory Oge MacQuillin. Nothwithstand- 
iug his protestations of loyalty, there was 
only one interpretation to be placed upon his 
conduct, and in June 166S Sir William 
Fitz william [q. v.] formed a plan, to lay hold 
of him, which was frustrated by the lord 
justice’s inability to provision his army. 
Later in the year Turlough met Sir Henry 
Sidney [q. v.] at the Bann, and created a 
favourable impression. Rumours were subse- 
quently current of an understanding between 
him and James Fitzmaurice Fitzgerald [q.v.], 

‘ the arch traitor ; ’ but Turlough apparently 
found sufficient to occupy his attention in 
Ulster. In the summer of the following 
year (1669) he married Agnes Campbell, 
widow of James MaeDonnell; but the mar- 
riage, though it brought him considerable 
accession of strength from a military point 
of view, proved in other respects of doubtful 
advantage. Before long it was reported 
hat lie had ‘ eaten himself up ' by support- 
ing liis new allies, and would gladly be 
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rid of them and his wife at any price. To add 
ro his discomfort, it was said that he had 
been accidentally shot by liis jester while 
sitting at supper with his wife. But Sir 
Nicholas Malby, who was inclined to regard 
him with suspicion, was of opinion that he 
was merely ‘ winning time,’ ana thathe would 
never be content with less than the absolute 
control of his urraghs or feudatory chiefs. 
To this the government would not consent ; 
hut on 20 Jan. 1671, acting, it is said, by the 
advice of his wife, but more probably by the 
intervention of Sir Edward Moore [q. v.l he 
agreed to a temporary peace in order to afford 
tune to enable him to submit his demands to 
the queen, Meanwhile he promised to dis- 
missnis Scottish mercenaries, but declined to 
be drawn into a combination agninBt them. 

Matters continued in this uncertain state 
till the rumour of the intended colonisation 
of Antrim by Sir Thomas Smith in the spring 
of 1672 drove him into active opposition. 
Professing his doubts as to Smith’s authority 
for his undertaking, he took measures to 
render it abortive. But the prospect became 
more serious whonit was known that Smith’s 
project had been taken up by Walter Deve- 
reux, earl of Essex [q. vi] Refusing to be 
deluded by Eesex’s specious announcement, 
that the expedition was directed against the 
Scots, and not against loyal Irishmen, Tur- 
lough declined to render him the assistance 
he demanded ; and in February 1674 Essex 
prepared to carry out his threat of wasting 
him with fire and sword. But for this his 
resources proved inadequate, and in March he 
consented to a truce, promising to transmit 
his petition to thequeen. Elizabeth, who had 
been inclined, on the first news of Essex's in- 
ability to make good his footing in Ulster, ‘ to 
lap up ’matters with Turlough, but could not 
make lip her mind to any consistent policy, 
now ordered her deputy to givo Essex every 
assistance in order to bring Turlough to his 
senses. Accordingly, in September Easex 
invaded Tyrone. Turlough suffered severely. 
But the expedition was productive of little 
advantage to Essex; and tho eagerness with 
which Etzwilliam obeyed Elizabeth’s fresh 
instructions for a disbandment produced a 
coldness between him and Essex, which 
Turlough endeavoured to improve to his own 
advantage by addressing 'a politic letter’ to 
the deputy, favourably contrasting his con- 
duct with Essex’s. But Elizabeth was an- 
noyed at Filzwilliam’s precipitancy, and 
Turlough, fearing that the storm had not 
blown over, sent his wife to the viceroy to 
sue for peace. Me still insisted on having 
his urraghs, and ton days were given him to 
reconsider his position. It was deeply mor- 
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tifying to Essex, just when things seemed 
to be improving, to learn from Elizabeth 
herself that his enterprise had proved s 
failure, and that all that remained to he 
done was to induce Turlough to consent to 
reasonable conditions ‘ as our honour may 
host he salved,’ and, if possible, to erect l 
fort at the Blackwater. Essex obeyed with 
a heavy heart ; but seizing the opportunity 
of an attempt on Turlough’s part to hindat 
the erection of the new fort, he crossed the 
Blackwater, captured twelve hundied of his 
cattle, and pressed him 60 hard that he was 
compelled, at no little personal risk, to seek 
safety in a neighbouring bog. Turlough there- 
upon submitted, and ou 27 June 1676 articles 
of peace were signed whereby he promised 
to surrender his urraghs, to keep the peace 
with O’Donnell, the baron of Dungannon, 
and others of tho queen’s loyal subjects, and 
to assist in expelling the Scots. In return 
he was to receive a grant of all the lands 
from Lough Foyle to the Blackwater, and 
from tho Bunn to Lough Erne; to be ex- 
cused from coming to any governor against 
his will ; and to bo allowed, ‘ for the better 
security of hie person,’ to retain three hundred 
Scots, bo long as they were not of the Mac- 
Donnell connection. 

Tho treaty was a victory for Turlough; 
and to prove that his rebellious behaviour 
was solely, as he declared, due to Essex's 
arbitrary conduct, ha took the opportunity 
shortly afterwards to present himself be- 
fore Sir Henry Sidney at Armagh, ‘without 
Pleadga, Promia, or Hostage, ’ and so won 
upon the lord deputy that, while refusing 
to countenance his petition for ‘as ample an 
Estato and Rule as othors of his Surname 
heretofore have had,’ he recommended that 
he Bhould he treated leniently so far as his 
urraghs were concerned, and that he Bhould 
bo ennobled by the title of Clononeill for life, 
which Sidney thought could not be long,‘cou- 
sideriuge his Age, wounded and imperfect 
Boddyo, his ill Diet, and contynuallSurfett’ 
(Collins, Sidney Pagers, i. 78; cf.DnRRicn:, 
‘Image of Ireland,’ in Somers Tracts, i. Oil, 
and the corresponding woodcut iRustrating 
Turlough’s submission). Sidney's suggestion 
was approved ; hut it was not till May 1678 
that a patent creating him Baron of Ologker 
and Earl of Olanconnell was passed, The 
retirement of Sidney from the government 
of Ireland, the outbreak of the rebellion in 
MunBter, tho questionable behaviour of Tur- 
lough himself in refusing to meet Sir Wil- 
liam Drury [q. vj, coupled with the fact 
that he and the Baron of Dungannon had 
beoome fast friends, frustrated the realisa- 
tion of Sidney’s proposal. After Drury's 
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death, on SO Sept, 1679, he assumed a more 
menacing attitude. It was reported that 
the pope had promised him the principality 
of Ulster ; and evidence -was forthcoming 
of an understanding between him and Vis- 
count Baltinglas. All Sir William Gerard’s 
tact, and an offer to confirm the agreement 
with Essex, failed to pacify him. To Captain 
Piers, who was sent to remonstrate with him, 
he insisted on having his urraghs ; nothing 
less would satisfy him, Provided his demand 
was conceded, he swore not to leave a Scot 
in Ireland. When the news of the defeat of 
the deputy, Arthur, lord Grey deWilton [q.v.l, 
at Glenmalure reached him, he plundered 
the territory of his recalcitrant urragh Ma- 
gennis, and threatened to invade the Pale 
with five thousand men. Only the Baron 
of Dungannon held out against him, and 
he, by his own account, was compelled to 
betake himself to the woods for safety. But 
with the south of Ireland in a blaze, it was 
impossible to do other than temporise with 
him. He petitioned to have the benefit of 
his letters as Earl of Olanconnell ; to be re- 
established in the rights and privileges of 
his ancestors j to have one hundred soldiers 
in the pay of the state, together with the 
command of the fort on the Blaekwater 
and a grant of lands in the English Pale. 
Grey promised to transmit his petition, and 
on these terms peace was concluded at Ben- 
burb in September 1680. 

But his treaty with the government did 
not prevent him from refusing to surrender 
William Nugent [q. v.], who had taken refuge 
■with him, or from retaliating on O’Reilly by 
ravaging his country far and wide for having 
in fair and open battle slain Shane Oge, the 
eldest son of Shane O’Neill, and token his 
brother Con a prisoner; or from assisting Con 
O’Donnell against his uncle, Hugh MocALanus 
O’Donnell, at the bloody battle of Kiltole on 
4 July 1681. Grey, who had lost all patience 
with him, suggested his extirpation; but 
Elizabeth, who knew too well the cost of 
such fruitless enterprises, advised concilia- 
tion, and on 2 Aug. the peace of September 
was confirmed, and his controversy with 
O’Donnell referred to commissioners. But 
Justice Dowdell and Michael Cusack, who 
somewhat tardily were appointed for the 
business, failed to give him satisfaction ; and 
in June 1683 Turlough, who had recovered 
from a dr unk en trance, which had lasted two 
days and given rise to a rumour that he was 
dead, invaded Tyrconnel, but was defeated 
by O'Donnell with heavy loss at Dramleen. 
Early in the follcJWing year it was reported 
that he had made the Baron of Dungannon his 
tanist, and that they had entered into a close 


alliance with O’Donnell. The combination 
appeared a dangerous one to Bagen&l, hue 
j whatever disloyalty there may have been in it 
ei aporated with the appearance of Sir John 
Perrot [q. v.] on the borders. Without ask- 
ing either for pardon or protection, Turlough 
met the deputy half a mile outside Newry; 
and, having put in his eldest son Art as a 
pledge, accompanied him on his expedition 
against the Scots. He was deserted by 
O’Oahan and the O’Donneilys, who went 
over to Sorley Boy MacDonnell [q, v.l, and 
so slenderly accompanied that, according to 
Captain John Norris, he durst only lie where 
he might be defended by Norris’s troops. 

But Turlough, though old, was far from 
being so insignificant as Norris supposed. He 
attended the opening of parliament in May 
1586, but it aeems doubtful if he over took 
his seat. Later in the year he was induced 
by Perrot to consent to surrender the posses- 
sion of that portion of his territories lying 
between the Mullaghcam mountains and 
the Blaekwater to the Earl of Tyrone, at a 
sort of yearly rent of one thousand marks. 
The agreement took the form of a seven 
years’ lease, terminable by Turlough at the 
end of three years. The arrangement, con- 
firmed by Perrot on 10 Aug., worked badly 
from the first, and in May 1586 Turlough, at 
the instigation of his wife, demanded resti- 
tution of his lands. But the difficulty was 
smoothed over, and Perrot suggested that 
ha should be created Earl of Omagh, which, 
besides gratifying him, would effectually 
serve to extinguish the name of O’Neill. 
TO this fruitful source of discord between 
Turlough and the Earl of Tyrone was added 
another, arising from the fact that, whereas 
the latter supported the faction of Hugh 
MacManus O'Donnell and his youthful son 
Hugh Roe [q. v.], Turlough supported that 
of Hugh Mae Deaganach and Ninll Gaxv. 
In consequence of this dispute, Tyrone in 
April 1688 attacked Turlough, and captured 
some three or four thousand head of cattle 
belonging to him. Turlough was taken off 
his guard ; but, with the assistance of Hugh 
MacDeaganach and Niall Garv, he inflicted 
a terrible defeat on Tyrone at Carricklea on 
1 May, At Michaelmas, the three years, 
according to the agreement between them, 
having elapsed, Turlough again demanded 
the restitution of his lands. It was impossible 
to deny his right to enforce his claim, and 
the privy council were for persuading Tyrone 
‘ to surcease his further claim to the rest of 
thB years.’ But Fitzwilliam, who feared that 
to give back the land to Turlough would 
throw the balance of power into the hand3 
of the sons of Shane O’Neill, contrived to 
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induce him to withdraw his claim, and to riage of his great-grandfather, the Rev 
accept an increase of rent for the remaining Arthur Chichester, with Mary, daughter of 
four years, Neither side was satisfied with Ilenry O’Neill of Shane’s Castle, co. Aa- 
the arrangement, and in one of the numerous trim, tho first cousin of the first Viscount 
•mcounters that toolc place between them O'Neill. In 1868 the peerage, originally 
Turlough was shot through the shoulder with conferred in 1793, and extinct on the death 
a bullet. Ills power, which hud long been of the third Viscount O’Neill, was restored 
waning, began rapidly to decline after the to Ohiehester under the title of ‘Baron 
restoration of Hugh Roe O’Donnell, and in O’Neill of Shane’s Castle.’ O’Neill exhibited 
May 1693 he resigned in favour of the Earl remarkable talent and ability as a performer 
of Tyrone, who was inaugurated O'Neill, on the violin and organ, especially the latter 
Subsequently, on 28 June, he was awarded instrument; he was also a skilled sinner and 
a lift: interest in the Strabane district, while composer. On the occasion of the visit of 
the carl’s supremacy was acknowledged over Prince Artliur(DukeofOonnnught)toSliano’s 
all Tyrone. But the old fighting spirit was Custlo in 1869, Lord O'Neill composed the 
not yet extinct in him, and in May 1694 he poetry and music of an ode which he accom- 
offerod, with three thousand men, armed and pnnied on the organ at the performance. He 
paid by the state, to assure Ulster to her frequently olliciateil as organist in the Dublin 
majesty. Latterly lie wns desirous of repair- cathedrals, and composed church music, glees 
ing to Dublin, and in Juno 1695 the Poppin- and songs, all remarkable for purity of style 
juy was sent to convey him thither, But and grammatical accuracy. Borne of these 
Tyrone, who was warned of his intention, pieces have been published. He died on 
wed his castle of Btrnbnne, and he was 17 April 1883, at Slmne's Dnstle. He was 
driven to seek the shelter of a neighbouring twice married: first, m 1839, to Henrietta 
ruin, where lie died early in September 1 60o, (rf. 1 867), eldest diiught er of Robert Torrens, 
and was buried at Ardstraw. judge of the common pleas in Ireland, by 

There is a pen-and-ink portrait of Turlough w ham ho had t hree sous and a daughter ; se- 
Lumeach by Barnaby Gooch, • rudely drawn condly, in 1868, to Elizabeth Grace, daughter 
but greatly resembling him in ‘Slat o Papfi'S,’ of John Torrens, D.D., urchdeacon of Dublin. 
Irol. Eliz (xlv. 60, ii.; 

The name of Turlougli's first wife is not 
known, but he had a son Henry, killed in 
1578 in action against the O’Gallnghcrs. Iu ONSLOW, ARTHUR. (1691-1768), 
1669 he married Agnes Campbell, widow of snooker of the House of Commons, bom at 
James MacDounoll, and by her had Sir Art Chelsea on 1 (Jet. 1091, was elder son of 
O'Neill, who married a daughter of Cueon- Foot Onslow, first commissioner of excise, by 
nacht Maguire. He lind also numerous ilia- Susanna, daughter and heiress of Thomas 
gitimate children. Anlaby of Elton, in the East Riding of York- 

[Oal. Stale Tapeis, Ireland, Eliz.; Cal, Got Bliire, nnd widow of Arnold Col wall of Wood- 
M9S. ; Annals of the Four Masters, od, O’Dono- ford, Essex. 11 is great-grandfather was Sir 
van; Annals of Loeh CM (Rolls Sur.) ; Dovereux’s Richard Onslow (2001 -lh'OJ-) [q. v.j He was 
Lives of the Earle of Ess ix ; Strypo’s Life of Sir educated at Winchester and matriculated at 
Thomas Smith , Hill’s MueDunuells of Antrim ; Wadlinm College, Oxford, as a fellow com- 
Bng well’s Ireland undertho Tudors; Irish Genea- mouor oil 12 Oct. 1708, hut took no degree, 
logies in JIarL ATS. 1425 .] It, D. Ife was called to the bar at MieMiddloTemplo 

O'NEILL, WILLIAM CHICHESTER, in 1718. He was recorder of Guildford and 
first Baron O'Nuilt, (1813-1888), musical high steward of Kingston-on-Thames (1737). 
composer, born ou 3 March 1813, at tho rosi- Ho beoamt* a bouoher of the Inner Temple 
denoe of his father, the lies . Edward Olii- in 1728. 

cheater (d, 18101, rector of Kilinore, Armagh, At a by-eloction in February 1720 Onslow 
was educated at i'oylo College, Londonderry, bad boon returned to tlm Houseof Commons 
and at the High School, Shrewsbury, under in the whig interest for the borough of Guild- 
Dr. Butler. lie graduated, at Trinity Ool- ford,whichheoonUnuedtoiepresentuntilthe 
lege, Dublin ; wns ordained in 1837, and was dissolution in July 1727. Only three refer- 
appointed to a prebendal stall in Obrist oncea to Onslow’s speeches during the period 
Church Cathedral, Dublin, in 1848. By the ho was a private member are known. Ho 
death of John Bruce O’Neill, third viscount took part in the debate in November 1722 
O’Neill, younger son of John O’Neill, first ou the proposal for raising 100,0007. upon 
viscount fq. v.], in 1836, he came into pos- tho real and personal ostifees of the Roman 
session of the groat estfttos of the O'Neill catholics, and ' declared his abhorrence of 
family, to whom he was related by the mai> persecuting anybody on account of their 


[Memoir by Archdeacon Hamilton, ; private 
information.] ~W. B. C. 
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opinions in religion’ (Pari. Hvst.\i\i. 52). In 
April 1725 he strenuously opposed the motion 
for the reversalof Bolingbroke’s attainder(/6. 
liii. 462), and in March 1726 he supported 
llichard Hampdon’b petition ‘ in considera- 
tion of his great-grandfather, who made a 
most noble and courageous stand against 
arbitrary power in opposing ship-money, 
and fell the first victim in the glorious cause 
of liberty’ (ib. viii. 515). At the genornl 
election in August 1727 Onslow was re- 
turned both for Guildford and for Surrey. 
He elected to servo for Surrey, and con- 
tinued to represent that county until his 
retirement from the House of Commons at 
the dissolution in March 1761. At the 
opening of the new parliament, on 28 Jan. 
1728, he was unanimously elected speaker of 
the House of Commons, an office to which 
he was re-elected in 1735, 1741, 1747, and 
1764 (ib. tiii. 620; i*. 684; xii. 214 ; xiv. 
87 ; xv. 822). Onslow was sworn a mem- 
ber of the privy council at Hampton Court 
on 26 July 1728 (London dinette, 1728, 
No. 0694), and on 13 May 1729 accepted 
tho post of chancellor and keeper of the 
great seal to Queen Caroline. He was ap- 
pointed treasurer of the navy on 20 April 
1734, an office which he resigned in April 
1742 ‘ because the opposition said that his 
attachment to the court arose from inte- 
lost ’ (Wai.poi.ii, Memoirs of the Deign of 
Qeorge II, i. 129). His speech to the king 
on 2 May 1745, on the occasion of present- 
ing the Sloney Bills (Journals of the House 
of Commons, xxv. 8-9), was the last pro- 
rogation speech entered at length in the 
‘Journals ’ of either house (Diary and Cor- 
respondence of Lori Colchester, 1861, ii. 
488). In May 1761 he made a ‘ noble and 
affecting speech’ against the Begency Bill 
(W AiroLTJ, Memoirs of the Deign of Qeorge II, 
i. 126-8 ; Pari. Hist. xiv. 1017-28). In con- 
sequence of failing health Onslow resolved 
to retire from parliamentary life, and on 
18 March 1761 the thanks of the House of 
Commons wore unanimously voted to him 
‘for his constant and unwearied attendance 
in the chuir during the course of above thirty- 
three years in five successive parliaments.’ 

In returning thanks Onslow was deeply 
affected, aud confessed that ‘the being 
within these walls has ever been the chief 
pleasure of my life.’ A further resolution 
for an address to the king, that he would he 
'gracipusly pleased to confer some signal 
mark of his royal favour ’ upon the retiring 
speaker, was also unanimously earned (ib. 
xv. 1018-16). fkccorflingly the king, by 
letters patent dated 20 April 1701, granted 
Onslow an annuity of 8,0004 for the lives j 


of himself and liis son George, a provision 
which was further secured to him by an act 
of parliament passed in the following year 
(2 Geo. Ill, c. 88). The freedom of the city 
was voted to Onslow at a court of common 
council on 5 May 1701 ‘ as a grateful and 
lasting testimony of the respectful lore and 
veneration which the citizens of London en- 
tertainof his person and distinguished virtue.’ 
He was admitted to the freedom on 11 June 
following, but declined, ‘ on account of liis 
official position,’ to accept the gold box of 
the value of one hundred guineas which 
hiul also been voted by the court (London's 
Doll of Fame, 1884, p. 42). He died on 
17 Feb. 17G8, aged 76. ‘nis death,’ Wal- 
pole records, ‘was long and dreadfully pain- 
ful, _ but he supported his agony with great 
patience, dignity, good humour, and even 
good breeding ’ ( Letters of Horace Walpole, 
v. 8G). Tie was buried at Thames Litton, 
Surrey, hut his body and that of liis wife 
were afterwards removed to the burial- 
place of tho Onslow family in Merrow 
Church in the same county. A monument 
was erected to his memory by his son George 
in the north aisle of Trinity Church, Guild- 
lord, and there is a tablet to him and his 
wife in Thames Litton Church. 

Onslow was a man of unblemished in- 
tegrity and much ability. He was the third 
member of his family who had been speaker 
of the House of Commons. Ho speaker has 
ever supported the privileges of the House 
with more firmness, or sustained the dignity 
of his office with greater authority. ‘His 
knowledge of the constitution equalled his 
attachment to it. To the crown he behaved 
with all the decorum of respect, without 
sacrificing his freedom of speech. Against 
encroachments of the House of Lords he 
was an inflexible champion. . . . Though to 
conciliate popular favour he affected an im- 
partiality that by turns led him to the bor- 
ders of insincerity and contradiction ; and 
though he was so minutely attached to 
forms that it often made him troublesome in 
affairs of higher moment, it will be diffi- 
cult,’ says Horace Walpole, ‘ to find a sub- 
ject whom gravity will so well become, 
whose knowledge will be so useful and so 
accurate, and whose fidelity to his truetwill 
prove so unshaken ’ (Memoirs of the Deign 
of Qeorge III, i. 51-2). He used frequently 
to declare that ‘the passing of the Septennial 
Bill formed the era of the emancipation of the 
Britieh Houso of Commons from its former 
dependence on the Crown and the House of 
Lords ’ (Ooxn, Memoirs qf Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, 1798, i. 76). On being asked what would 
he the consequence of naming a member, he is 
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said to liave answered, 1 The Lord in heaven 
hnows ' (Hatseli, Preceden ts of Proceedings 
in the House of Commons, i. 287). 

In June 1701 Onslow was elected a trustee 
of the British Museum, in the establishment 
of which he had taken the greatest interest. 
Several books, now long forgotten, were 
dedicated to him, Ilis ‘ Character of Arch- 
bishop Abbot upon reading Lord Clarendon's 
account of him, written in 1723, is appended 
1 o the * Life of Dr. George Abbot, Lora Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury,’ Guildford, 1777, 8vo. 
His speech on presenting the Money Bills to 
the king on 29 April 1740 was published in 
pamphlet form (London, 1740, 8vo), where 
it is erroneously stated that the speech was 
delivered on 29 April 1780. A number of 
Onslow’s notes will be found in Burnet's 
‘ History of his own Time,’ 1888, and in the 
second volume of Ilatsell. His correspon- 
dence with the Dulco of Newcastle, 1738-66, 
is preserved in the British Museum (see Iudov 
to the Addit. MSS. 18S2-7, p. 873). The 
tJIandon Library (at Olandou Park, Surrey), 
formed by him, and containing muny hooks 
with his autograph notes, was sold at 
Sotheby’s in March 1883. 

Onslowmarried inl720 Anne (1708-1703), 
daughter of John Bridges of Thames Ditton, 
and niece and coheiress of Henry Bridges of 
Ember Court, in the same parish, by whom 
ho had a son, George Onslow, first earl of 
Onslow [q. v.1, and a daughter Anne, who 
died unmarried on 20 Dee. 1761. 

A whole-length portrait of Onslow, in liis 
speaker’s robes, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, is in 
the National Portrait Gallery. There oro 
portraits of him in the hall of Wadham 
Oollege and in the town-hall of Guildford, 
Onslow is the principal figure in the ' IIouso 
of Commons,’ painted by Hogarth and Sir 
James Thornhill, which was exhibited at 
the loan collection of national portraits at 
South Kensington in 1807 ( Catalogue , No. 
286), an engraving of which is given in 
Nichols and Stevens's ‘Genuine Works of 
William Hogarth’ (ii. opp. 286). There aro 
several engravings of Onslow by Faber and 
others after Ilysmgj and a curious one of 
him, ‘in Mb seat at St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster, ’by A. Walkor, forms thoi'ronti- 
spiece to Wilson’s 'Ornamonts of Churches 
considered,’ Oxford, 1701, 4to, 

[Walpols’s Memoirs of tho Boign of George II, 
1847 ; Walpole’s Memoirs of the Boign of 
George III, 1845 ; Walpole’s Letters, 1867, 
vols._ i. ii. iii. iv. ; Hatsoll’s Precedents of Pro- 
ceedings in the House of Commons, &c., 1818, 
pp. ii, vi-vii, 228, 238-7, 241, 864, 384, 393-7, 
in, 189 j Browno -Willis's Notitia Parlia- 
mentary., 1760, id. 118 j Manning’s Speakers of 


the House of Commons, 1861, pp. 435-40 - 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 1813-15, v 0 Is L 
ii. iii. iv. viii, ix.; hiichols’s Literary IUnstel 
tions, 1817-68, iii. 492, iv. 252-4, v. 106 
vi, 460 ; Nichole and Stevens’s Genuine Works 
of William Hogarth, 1808-17, i. 269-80 ii 
286-6; Boswell’s Life of Johnson (ed. Q.'ji 
Hill), ii. 185, v. 390; Georgian Bra, 1832 i' 
537-8 ; Gent. Mag. 1788, p. 91; Braylev end 
Britton’s History of Surrey, i860, i. 308, 343.4 

ii. S3, 104, 416, 433 ; Collins's Peerage, 1812 ’ 
v. 472-6; Burke’s Peerage, 1892, p. 4068 - 
Foster’s Alumni Oxonienses, 1600 - 1714(18911 

iii. 1 090 ; Gardiner's Begistors of Wadham Col- 

lege, Oxford, 1889, pt. i. pp. 436-6; Notes and 
Queries, 6 th ser xi. 220, 406, 8 th ser. in. 107 
25S, 318 ; Official Beturn of Lists of Members 
of Parliament, pt. ii. pp. 44, 56, 07, 79, 02 104 
117 1 Brit. Mus. Oat.] G. F. S.’b. 


ONSLOW, GEOEGE (1731-1792), poli- 
tician, was the eldest son of Lieutenant- 
general Eicliard Onslow, M.P. for Guildford, 
by his second wifo, Pooley, daughter of 
Charles Walton of Little Burstead, Essex. 
Admiral Sir Biolinrd Onslow [q. v.J was his 
brother, and Arthur Onslow [g. v.j, speaker 
of the House of Commons, his unde. He 
wob born on 28 April 1781, and became a 
lieutenanl-eoloucl in the lBt foot guards on 
27 March 1769. He succeeded his father as 
one of tho members for Guildford in March 
1700, and continued to sit for that borough 
until his retirement from the nouse of Com- 
mons at the dissolution in March 1784. At 
the outset of his parliamentary career Onslow 
was 0110 of Eookingham's supporters. He 
was ‘the single member who said that No. 45 
was not a libolj’ and he voted against the ex- 
pulsion of Wilkes (Cavendish, Pari. De- 
bates, i. 124-6, 220-7). _ ne voted for the 
rupoal of the Stamp Act in 1760 (ii, ii. 26-8), 
hut subsequently changed his viows, and be- 
came an adherent of the Duke of Grafton. 
On Ihe report of the address in November 
1767, Onslow ‘ divorted the house with pro- 
posing, inimitation of tho Romans, who used 
to send senators to inquire into the state of 
theirprovinees, to despatch Grenville to Ame- 
rica on that errand’ (Walpole, Memoirs of 
the Feign of George III, iii. 116—17 ; The 
Works of Benjamin Franklin, 1838, vii. 871- 
373). On 9 Hoc. 1768 he brought before the 
notice of the house ‘a paper of seditious 
nature ’ which had been stuck up at the cor- 
ner of Bond Street, and for which one Joseph 
Thornton, a milkman, was subsequently com- 
mitted to Newgate (Cavendish, Pari, De- 
bates, i. 101-2), On 8 May 1770 he opposed 
Burke's resolutions relating to the disorders 
in North America, and callfd upon him ‘to 
found tho censure upon established truth, not 
upon vague and genoral declamation' (Pari- 
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Mist. xvi. 1007, 1010). In 1771 lie took the 
leading part in the proceedings against the 
printers for publishing the parliamentary 
debates (ib. xvii. 68-119), and by these 
means rendered himself so unpopular that ho 
■was hanged in effigy on Tower Hill, on the 
same gibbet with the speaker (ib. xvii. 1025). 
On 22 Feb 1775, while opposing Wilkes’s 
motion for expunging the resolution of 17 Feb. 
1769 respecting his expulsion, he informed 
the house that he had been bred a soldier, an d 
went on to declare that ‘though my abilities 
are as short as my person, yet, if by taking 
thought, I could add a cubit to them, I would 
willingly be a grenadier on the present occa- 
sion, whore the necessary power, the honour, 
and dignity of the House of Commons are so 
strongly attacked’ (ib. xviii. 868-74). In 
December 1777 Onslow protested strongly 
against peace, insisting that * it was better to 
lose America by arms than by treaty,’ and 
asserting that the rebellion had been ‘fo- 
mented, nourished, and supported by the in- 
flammatory speeches and other means used 
by the incendiaries in that house’ (ib. xix. 
640-7). In February 1780, during the de- 
livery of an. extraordinary speech against the 
petitions for economical reform, he was called 
to order no less than seven or eight times 
(ib. xxi. 82-3). In March 1781 he spoke 
against the Contractors Bill, and said that 
if it was passed he 1 should not wonder to 
see 6ome other gentleman start up and pro- 
pose to bring in a bill to exclude the military ’ 
(ii. xxi. 1390-1). He opposed Sir John Rous’s 
motion of waul of confidence in Lord North's 
ministry in March 1782 (ib. xxiii. 1176-7), 
and m February 1783 warmly defended Lord 
North from a personal attack made on him 
by Thomas Pitt (ib. xxiii. 663-4). Onslow 
spoke for the last time in the nouse of Com- 
mons on 22 March 1784, when he once more 
broached his favourite theory that Gibraltar 
was not worth keeping (ib. xxiv. 788-9). He 
died on 12Nov. 1792, at Dunsborough House, 
Ripley, Surrey, from the effects of a carriage 
accident. 

Onslow, who was ‘ a short, round man,' is 
happily described bv Walpole as ‘ one of those 
burlesque orators who are favoured in all pub- 
lic assemblies, and to whom one or two happy 
sallies of impudence secure a constant atten- 
tion, though their voice and manner are often 
their only patents, and who, being laughed at 
for absurdity as frequently as for humour, 
obtain a license for what they please ’ (Me- 
moirs of the Reign of George III, ii. 286). 
He is frequently confused with his cousin, 
George Onslow (afterwards first Earl of Ons- 
low) fq. v.] Walpole sometimes refers to him 
as ‘ the younger Onslow,’ and to his cousin 


as ‘the elder Onslow, though the colonel ap- 
pears to have been a few months older than 
the earl. In the journals of the day he wa» 
known as ‘Little Cocking George’ (Oavuh- 
disu, Pari. Debates, ii. 377-8). He succeeded 
hia cousin George as outranger of Windsor 
Forest in 1763. 

Onslow married, on 29 July 1762, Jane, 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Thorpe of 
Chitlingham, Northumberland, by whom he 
hod four sons— viz. Richard, born 13 Jan. 
1754; George, born 7 April 1764; George 
"Walton, born 25 June 1768, vicar of Send 
(1792) and of Shalford with Bromley (1800), 
and rector of Wisley with Pyrford (1806), 
all in Surrey, who died on ISFeb. 1844 ; and 
Arthur, bom SO Dec. 1773, rector of Merrow, 
Surrey (1812), and of Orayford, Rent, who 
died on 29 Nov. 1861 — and one daughter, 
Pooley, horn 8 March 1768, who married, 
first, on 23 Jan. 1788, Rear-admiral Sir 
Francis Samuel Drake, hart. ; and, secondly, 
on 13 June 1801, Arthur Onslow, serjeant- 
at-law, recorder of and M.P. for Guildford. 
Some of Onslow's letters to the Duke of 
Newcastle are preserved in the British Mu- 
seum (see Index to Addit. MSS., 1882-7). 
An etching by ‘ J. S.,’ dated 1782, is men- 
tioned by Bromley. 

[Walpole’s Memoirs of the Heigu of George HI, 
1846, ii. 91, 181, 287, iii. 116-17, 286-7, 
Wraxall’a Hist, and Posthumous Memoirs, 1884, 
ii. 229-30; Trevelyan’s Early Hist, of 0. J. Fox 
(1881), pp. 832, 339, 348, 376; Gent. Mag. 1788 
pt, i. p. 82, 1792 pt. ii. 1060, 1801 pt. i. p. 671, 
1884pt. i. p. 227, 1844 pt.i. p.659, 18fi2pt.i.p. 
103; Collins’B Peerage, 1812, v. 476-7; Foster')* 
Poerago, 1883, p. 642 ; Notes and Queries, 8th 
ser. iii. 289, 360; Official Return of Lists of 
Hombers of Parliament, pt. ii. pp. 117, 131, 143, 
150, 169.] G. F. E. B. 

ONSLOW, GEORGE, first Eam. mr 
Ohsiow (1781-1814), bom on 13 Sept. 1781, 
was the only son of Arthur Onslow [q. v.], 

S Anne, daughter of John Bridges of Thames 
tton, Surrey, He was educated at West- 
minster School and Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
where he was created M. A. in 1700. Onslow 
represented Rye in the House of Common® 
from April 1764 to March 1701, and at the 
general election in Aprill7 61 he was returned 
for Surrey, which he continued to represent 
until his accession to the Ilouse of LordB. 
During the debate on the Regency Bill in May 
1766 he seconded Rose Fuller’s motion for 
making the qu.eeni&gent(GrenwllePapers, iii. 
20,28), and opposed Morton’s motion for re- 
instating the princess-dowager’s name ( Chat- 
ham Correspondence, ii. 809; Waipoeb, Let- 
ters, br. 863-4). Though hitherto oneofLord 
Temple’s most devoted followers, Onslow 
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accepted the post of a lord of the treasury ing strangers from the gallery of the House"! 
ott the formation ofLoi'd Rockingham's first Commons, and in calling the printers of newa! 
administration in July 1705, and was ad- papers to the bar of the house for publishiiw 
anitted to the privy council on 28 Deo. 170 7. the debates (ib. ii. 258, 377, 378, 380-1 vaf 
In spite of his former friendship with W ilkes, 888, 389, 308, 390, 397, 446, 466). In 4 Dr jf 
Onslow on 14 April 1769 moved thatWilkos's 1772 Onslow supported a motion for leai 
fourth election for Middlesex was null and to bring in a bill for tho relief of protestant 
void, andontbefollowingday carried a reBolu- dissenters, and strongly advocated the pro- 
lion by a majority of fifty-four that Colonel priety of grunting them relief in the matter 
Luttrell ‘ought to havo been returned’ of subscription {Pari. Hitt. xvii. 433.41 
(CaVBNMSJI, Pari. Debates, i. 360-86). On lie was created Baron Cranley, in tie countv 
14 July 1769 ho was accused in the ‘ Pub- of Surrey, on 20 May 1776, and took his seat 
lie Advertiser ’ by Horne Tooke (then the in the House of Lords on the following dav 
Rev. John Horne, vicar of Brentford) of (Journals of the Ilomeqf Lords, xxx\v. 1m 
having accepted 1,0007. to procure a place On 8 Oct, in the Bame year he succeeded hi 
for a person m America. Onslow denounced cousin Richard as fourth Baron Onslow and 
the story as 1 a gross and infamous lie from Clandon, and on the 30th of the some month 
beginning to end,’ and brought an action for was sworn in aB lord-lieutonant of Surrey 
libel against Tooke (W oodfall, Junius, 1814 , He spoke for the first time in the nouse of 

i. 186-96). The trial took place before Mr, Lords on 16 April 1777, when ho urged that 
Justice Blackstone at Kingston on 6 April some provision bIiouM be made for thedis- 
1770, and Onslow was nonsuited. It was charge of the king’s debts, and ‘launched 
triod again before Lord Mansfield at Guild- , into encomiums of tho personal and political 
ford on 1 Aug. following, when Onslow j virtues of the sovereign’ (Pari. Hist, six, 
obtained damages for 400/.; but judgment 103—1). Resigning his seat on the treasury 
was arrested by the court of common pleas board, Onslow was appointed comptroller ol 
in Eiibtcr term 1771, on technical grounds tho household on 1 Dec. 1777. On 18 May 
(W II.SON, Deports, iii. 177-188) , On 26 Jan. 1778 he voted against the attendance of the 
1770 Unslow opposed Dowdeswcll’s resoltt- House of LokIb at Chatham’s funeral, though 
lion that the House of Commons was bound lio * formerly used to wait in the lobby to help 
on matters of election ‘ to judge according him on. with his grout- coat’ (Waipoib, 
to the law of tho land and the known and Letters, vii. 06). In December 1779 Onslow 
established law and custom of parliament ’ became treasurer of the household, but ia- 
(Parl. Hist. xvi. 700-1). In the same session signed that offico on his appointment as a 
he introduced a bill taking away all privileges lord of the bodchambor in September 1780, a 
of parliament from tho servupts of members, post which he rotainod until his death. Re 
which, with the aid of Lord Mansfield in tho appears to havo spoken for the lost time in 
II0U66 of Lords, became law (10 Geo, IH, the House of Loras on 19 March 1788, when 
60). During the debate on Serjeant Glynn’s ho supported tho third rending of the East 
motion for an inquiry into the administration India Declaratory Bill {Pari. Hist, xsvii. 
of criminal justieo on 0 Dec. 1770 Onslow 247-8). Onslow was one of tho Prince of 
warmly defended Baron Smy the, whose con- Wales’s friends who were sent on that ei- 
dnet had been attacked by Sir Joseph Maw- traordiuary mission to Mrs. Fitzherbert, to 
bey (Pari. Hist. xvi. 1286-8). When the tell her that the life of the prince was in im- 
members of the nouse of Commons were minont danger, and that ouly her immediate 
tprnod out of tho Hopse of Lords on 10 Deo. presence could save him (Lansdald, Memoirs 
1770, Onslow, in retaliation, immediately pro- qf Mrs, Fitzherbert, 1866, pp. 118-19). He 
posed that the House of Commons should be was also present at the marriage of the 
‘cleared of strangers, membors of the House of prince to Mrs. Fitzherbert in December 1785 
Lords, and all,’ but ho did not move for a com- (Lucky, Hist, of England, 1887, v. 88-9). 
mittee to inspect the journals of tin? House Onslow was in the royal coach, in his ca- 
of Lords, as is stated in Walpole’s ‘ Memoirs pacity of Iord-in-waiting,when the king was 
of the Reign of George III’ (iv. 218). This mobbed on his way to open, parliament on 
motion was made by Dunning, and Onslow 20 Oct. 1705 (Diary and Correspondence of 
voted against it (Cavendish, JWf. Debates, Lord Colchester, 1861, i. 2-3; George the 

ii. 148-66). On 7 Feb. 1771 Onslow opposed Third, his Court and Family, 1821, ii. 248- 
Sir George Savile’s attempt to bring in a bill 250). Tierney’s motion in the House of Com- 
for ‘ more effleotually securing the rights ’ of mans for an inquiry into Onslow’s conduot 
electors (ib. ii. 248-9, 261), In the same with regard to the mauneirm which the aot 
session he took an active part with Ids cousin, to provide for the defence of the realm had 
George Onn 1 o w (2 73 1- 1 792 ) [q. v. ], in excl ud- Loon carried into effect in the county of 
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Surrey was negat ived by 141 votes to 22 on 
8 May 1798 [Diary and Correspondence of 
ford Colchester, 1 . 164; Journals of the 
Rouse of Commons, liii. 652). Onslow was 
created Viscount Cranley and Earl of Onslow 
on 19 June 1801. He died at Ckndon Park, 
Surrey, on 17 May 1814, aged 82, and was 
buried in Morrow Church. 

Walpole describes Onslow as ‘ a noisy, 
indiscreet man ' (Memoirs of the Reign of 
George III, iv. 218), while ‘Junius ’ calls him 
a 1 false, silly fellow ’ (Woodimix, Junius, i. 
19S). He held Llio posts of outranger of 
Windsor Forest from 1754 to 1703, and of 
surveyor of the king's gardens and waters 
from 1761 to 1764 ; he was created D.C.L. of 
Oxford University on 8 July 1773, and served 
as colonel of the Surrey regiment of fencihle 
cavalry from 23 May 1794 to 27 March 1800. 
Six of Onslow’s letters to Pitt, written early 
in 1700, are published in the 1 Chatham Corre- 
spondence’ (ii. 874-5, 378-88, 391-0, 402-4). 
Two interesting letters to Temple from 
Onslow are given in the ‘Grenville Papers’ 
Oil. 63-4, 75-7), and two to Wilkes, written 
in the most friendly terms, m WoodfalTs 
‘Junius 1 (iii, 230-3). His correspondence with 
the Duke of Newcastle [see Pelham, after- 
wards Pelham-Holles, 1693-1708], some 
papers relating to his prosecution of Horne 
f ooke, and soveral letters to Wilkes and ot hors 
are preserved in the British Museum (see In- 
dices to the Addit. MSS. 1864-87). 

Onslow married, on 16 June 1753, Hen- 
rietta, eldest daughter of Sir John Shelley, 
hart., of Michelgrove, Sussex, by whom he 
had four sous and one daughter. A pastel 
portrait of Onslow, by John Russell, was ex- 
hibited at the winter exhibition at the Gros- 
venor Gallery in 1889 ( Catalogue , No. 209). 
There is a whole-length mezzotint engraving 
of Onslow by William Ward, after Thomas 
Slewardson. 

Ilis oldest son, Thomas Onslow, second 
Eabl op Onslow (1765-1827), commonly 
known as ' Tom Onslow,’ was M.P. for Rye 
from 1776 to 1784, and for Guildford from 
1784 to 1806. He married, first, on 20 Deo. 
1776, Arabella, third daughter and coheiress 
of Eaton Mainwariug-EUerker of Risky Park, 
Yorkshire j and secondly, on 18 Feb. 1783, 
Charlotte, daughter 0 f William nala of King’s 
Walden, Hertfordshire, and widowof Thomas 
Dunoomhe of Buncombe Park, Yorkshire, 
and died on 22 Feb. 1827, aged 72. He was a 
man of eccentric humour, with an absorbing 
passion for driving four-in-hand, which is 
commemorated in one of Gillray’s oarica- 
tureB (Whisht $nd Evanb, Historical and 
Descriptive Account of the Caricatures of 
James Gillray, 1861, p. 463), and in the lines 


What can little T. O. do? 

Why, drive a phaeton anrl two ! ! 

Can little T. 0. do do more? 

Yes, drive a phaeton and four I!!! 

[Walpole’s Memoirs of the Reign of GoorgoIII, 
1815, vola iii. and >v ; Walpole’s Letters, 1867-9, 
Grenville Papers, 1852-3, vols. ii. and in. ; Tre- 
velyan’s Eirly History of 0, J Pox, 1881, pp. 
182-3, 324, 320, 121 ; Wrux ill’s Historical and 
Puttlmmous MomoirB, 1884, v. 308-10, Brayley 
and Britton’s Hist, of Suirey, 1850, i. 377, 383, 
ii. 67, 60, 104, 112, 148, 433, v, 148, 170, 181, 
Collins's Peerage, 1812, v 470,479-81 : Doyle’s 
Official Baronng, , 1888, i. 701-3, Burke's Peer- 
age, &c., 1892, pp. 1058, 1215, Gent. Mag 
1814 pt i.pp 525,703-4, 1 827 pt.i pp. 269, 488. 
Welch's Alumni Westmon 1852, p. 548, Gradual! 
Oantahr 1823, p. 319; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1715-1S50, iii. 1012, Official Return of Lists of 
Members of Parliament, pt. ii. pp 119, 131, 143, 
158, 172, 182, 191,207, 222; Notes and Queries, 
8th ser. iii. 280, 375.] G. F. E. B. 

ONSLOW, GEORGE or GEORGES 
(1784-1853), musicul composer, bom on 
27 ,T uly 1784 at Clermont-Ferrand, Auvergne, 
was the son of Edward Onslow (youngest 
sou of the Earl of Onslow), and of his wife, 
Mile. BeurdeiHes dB Brnnfoine, a lady of 
great beauty In early life Onslow was 
taught music as part of the ‘polite edu- 
cation of a gentleman of quality.’ On being 
sent to England to he educated, he studied 
under Hulhuandel and Dus set, and, after the 
latter left England, under J. B. Oramer. 
Onslow subsequently returned to Auvergne, 
lairing with him his pianoforte, the first in- 
strument of the kind to he heard in the Puy- 
de-Ddme At this period of his career his 
main idea seems to have been the attainment 
of great mechanical dexterity. He, however, 
turned his attention to composition on hew- 
ing extracts from Mozart’s operas in the con- 
cert-room, and proceeded to V: ienna to perfect 
his musical oducalion. There he remained 
two years. But it was when he heard at Paris 
MShul's overture to ‘Stratonice’ that (as he 
himself said) ‘ I experienced so violent an 
emotion that I felt myself penetrated sud- 
denly by sentiments which till that moment 
were quite unknown to me. . . , From that day 
I saw music in a different light ’ (of. Gazette 
Musicale de Paris, October 1863). At twenty- 
two years of age he began composition by 
taking as a model a trio of Mozart’s, and he 
wrote a number of works on similar Ihibb 
which, were published later. In these he 
showed talents which he was advised by a 
friend, De Murat (afterwards PrSfet duNord), 
to cultivate under a competent teacher. This 
he found in Reicba, a pupil of Haydn, then 
just arrived in Paris (1808), In order to 
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play classical chamber-music lie also learnt 
Ihe violoncello, Though living almost en- 
tirely at Clermont, he frequently visited 
Paris, and during one of these visits three 
string quintets by him were performed at 
Pleyel's house, and published in 1807. Two 
pianoforte sonatas and a sot of quartets fol- 
lowed, and increased his reputation. 

At the suggestion of his friends, Onslow 
attempted dramatic composition, the frail s 
of which were the operas : 1. ‘ L’Alcalde da 
la Yegn/inthree acts, produced ntthcThfidtre 
Feydeau, 10 Aug. 1831. 2. ‘Le Colporteur, ’ 
alBO in three acts, at the same theatre, 22 Nov. 
1827 (cf. Quarterly Musical Magazine and 
Review, 1826, x. 840), 8. ‘ Lo Duo de Guise,’ 
8 Sept. 1837. None of those achieved more 
than a succbs A'estime, the overture of the 
second work alone surviving for any length 
of time. In 1882 Onslow was elected one 
of the fnst honorary members of the Phil- 
harmonic Society in London, for which lie 
wroto a symphony. In 1829, while boar- 
hunting near Novars, Onslow sat down to 
make a note of a musical idea, when he was 
struck by a spent ball that lacerated his ear, 
and loft him partly deaf fortho roinainder of 
his life. The musical idea ho subsequently 
developed into the once famous quintet, No. 
16, each movement of which is named aftor 
some phase in hia illness. Thus the first 
when minor is called ‘ La douleur,’ when 
major ‘La fifivro el 1c dfilire ; ’ the andante 
1 La convalescence,’ and tho finale ' La gu6- 
rison.’ On 10 April 1831 his first symphony 
— an arrangement of an oarlior quintet — was 
played at a Conservatoire concert in Paris, 
ana with some success; eight other sym- 
phonies of his were subsequently given at 
the samo concerts. In 1838 ho came into a 
large foitune by the death of the Marquis 
de Pontages, whose only daughter ho had 
married. In November 1842 lie defeated 
Adolphe Adam by nine! con votes lo seven- 
teen for the cbnir in the Institut rendered 
vacant by tho death of Chorubini (cf. Athe- 
naeum, 28 Nov. 1842, ip, 1010), Onslow visited 
Paris for the last time in 1852. He died 
suddenly, after a walk at daybreak, on 3 Oct, 
1853, at Clermont. 

Ilis compositions, the number of which is 
enormous, include : (1) Symphonies, op, 41, 
42 ; (2) thirty-four quintotB ; (3) thirty-six 
quartets j (4) six trios for pianoforte, violin, 
and violoncello ; (6) a number of ducts for 
sioliu and pianoforte; (6) a sextet fop. 30) ; 
(7) a septet (op. 79) ; (8) a nonet (op. 77) ; 
(0) sonatas for pianoforte alone, and for 
pianoforte and another instrument, besides 
the dramatic and other works mentioned in 
the text. Tho earlier quintets (which are 


by far his best compositions) werel^rittaT 
with two violoncello paits, some of whidi 
were arranged subsequently, with one violon- 
cello and one double-ba3s part. Onslow’s 
works, one or two of which are heard even 
now occasionally, reveal skill, natural talent 
and refinement ; hut he was devoid of the 
power of self-criticism, and consequents 
wrote and published too much. IHs lar® 
privato means and high social position enabled 
him to publish all his works, and to secure 
their performance. But he has been well if 
somewhat severely, characterised bv a French 
writer as ‘ a composer who passed the half 
of his life in searching for a [true] musical 
sense.’ J 


[Georges Onslow: Eaquisaa par Auguste Guthy 
Notice historiqno snr la vio ot les travaux de 
Georges Onslow, pur F. Haldvy, ■ lne dans la 
silence de l’AcacUmie dos Beaux- Aits de lfu- 
slittit de Franco da 6 octobre 1856,’ a somewhat 
vorboso work, reprinted in his Souvenirs et Por- 
traits, Paris, 1801 ; Lo Monostrel, Paris, 1863-4, 
p. 113, by D’Ortiguo ; Scudo's Critique etlittf- 
rature musionleo (a. v. ‘ do la Symphonic et de la 
Musiquo imitative,’ p. 279 ot soq.), Paris, 1850; 
Schumann in ‘Musik und Mnsiker/rol. i. briefly 
criticises Onslow’s A major symphony; Eiehl’s 
Musikaliselie Charakterkopfo, Stuttgart, 1867; 
Athonnsum, 1858, p. 1233 ; Biograpkio Univer- 
sello (Mielmud), Paris, 1843-06; Nouvello Bio- 
graphio Gdndrale, Paris, 1862, &c. ; LnrousBe’s 
JDiot. (Jniversol du xi.V Sidele, Paris, 1874, ii.; 
Fdtis's Biog. TJniversolle des Musicions.l 

B.. H. L. 


ONSLOW, TIICIIARD (1628-1671), 
speaker of the House of Commons, was 
second rou of llogor Onslow of Shrewsbury, 
by his first wife Mlirgarot, daughter of Tho- 
mas Poyncv of Shropshire, presumably a 
momber of the family of Poyner settled at 
Bcslow. Tho family of Onslow had long 
boen soi llod at ( Inslow and otlior places in 
the county (Eiton, Antiq. of Shropshire, 
vol, x.) Itoger O nsiow lived chiefly in Lon- 
don, though ho belonged to the Mevcers’Com- 

a of Shrewsbury. Ills eldest son, Fulk, 
tbo office of clerk of parliament under 
Elisabeth ; married Mary Scott, a widow; 
died 8 Aug. 1802, ngod 80, and was buried at 
Ilatfield, wliuro thero is an inscription to his 
memory in tbo chancel of the church (Ctara- 
tertvuok, Hertfordshire, ii. 380). Eialiord 
Onslow was called to the bar from the Inner 
Tomple, and in 1682 was autumn reader. His 
progress at the bar must havo been very 
rapid, as in 168S he was made recorder of 
London. lie sat in tho parliaments of 1657- 
1568 and 1662-3 as member for Steyning, 
Sussex, and represented that borough till his 
death, Ou 27 June 1660 he became solid- 
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tor-general, having previously held the at- 
torney-generalship to theDuehy of Lancaster 
and the court of words, and after the death 
in 1606 of the speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, John "Williams, Onslow was early in 
October chosen to fill his place. He did not 
wish to be speaker, urging various technical 
objections — his attendance as member of the 
council at the sittings of the House of Lords, 
and his own unworthiness— btit his ■wishes 
were overruled. He had considerable diffi- 
culties to face. The commons at once began 
to debate the question of the succession and 
the queen’s marriage (Pari. Hist. i. 708-10); 
but the parliament was dissolved early in the 
following year. Before the next parliament 
was called, having paid a s isit to Shrewsbury 
earlyin Aprill671, he was seized at the house 
of his uncle Humphrey Onslow, then hailiil 
of the town, with a pestilential fei or, and, 
though he was removed to Ilarnage, he died 
five days afterwards. He was buried in St. 
Chad’s Church, Shrewsbury, on 8 April 1671. 
There is a monument to his memory in the 
church. In London he lived at the Black- 
friars convent, of which lie had had a grant 
from the queen. Onslow married, 7 Aug. 
1669, Catherine, daughter of Richard Hard- 
ing of Knoll, Surrey, with whom he acquired 
the Knoll estate, which continued in his 
family. By her he had two sons, Robert 
and Edward, and five daughters. Of tho 
sons, Robert died unmarried; Edward nos 
knighted at some uncertain time, monied 
Isabel, daughter of Sir Thomas Shirley of 
Preston Place, Sussex, and died 2 April 1616. 
Hb was succeeded by his eldest surviving 
son, Thomas, who, dying without issue in 
December 1610, was succeeded by his brother 
Sir Richard Onslow the parliamentarian, who 
is separately noticed. 

Onslow was a very learned lawyer (of, 
PronoiT, Introd.), and has been assumed to 
be tbe author of the 1 Arguments relating to 
Sea Landes and Salt Shores ' which has been 
edited by J. W, I’ycroft, London, 1836, 4to, 
The original forms Lansdowne MS. 0. 6. 
Others of Onslow’s opinions will be found in 
Lansdowne viii. 64 and x. 39. 

[Manning’s Lives of the Speakers, p. 230; 
Visitation of Shropshire (Bari. Soc,), p. 378; 
Manning and Bray’s Hist, of Surrey, i. 638, iii. 
64,&e.;OwonandBlakeway'sHist.ofShTowsbury, 
ii. 187; Strypo’s Parker, pp. 302-3; Rot. of 
Members of Pari. i. 398, 408 ; Book of Digni- 
ties; Acts of tho Privy Council, 1.558-70; Cal. 
of State Pnpers, Dora, 1547-80.] W. A. J. A. 

ONSLOW, Sin RICHARD (1601-1064), 
parliamentary coksnel, descended of an an- 
cient family settled at Onslow, near Shrews- 
bury, Shropshire, was second son and heir 


of Edward Onslow, knight, of Knoll, Surrey 
and Isabel, daughter of Sir Thomas Shirley 
of Preston Place, Sussex. Richard Onslow 
(1628-1671) [q. v.] was his grandfather 
(Surrey Ardiccological Collections, vol iii. ap- 
pendix; Sari. MS. 1430, f. 36). Onslow 
the grandson succeeded to the family estate 
of Knoll on the death without issue of his 
elder brother, Sir Thomas, in 1616. He wa« 
knighted at Theobalds in June 1624, served 
as knight of the shire for Surrey in the par- 
liament of 1628, and was appointed justice 
for the county ( State Papers, Dom. 13 Fell. 
1633-4, cclx. 68). In November 1638 he 
was one of the deputy-lieutenants of Surrey. 

He sat for Surrey in both the Short and 
the Long parliaments, and, on the outbreak 
of the civil war, became a strong parliamen- 
tarian, raising a regiment of his ou n by com- 
mand of the commons (Wmruiot'KE, p. 87). 
In August 1642 he forcibly seized at Kings- 
ton Justice Mallet, who was on the pomt 
of adjourning the sessions and repairing to 
the king (Lords' Journals, v.204; Commons' 
Journals, ii. 701). He was appointed one of 
the sequestrators for the county of Surrey in 
1 643, and at the siege of Basing House in May 
1044 he was one of the colonels 111 command 
(Ceabehdon, vui. 123; State Papers, Dom. 
vols. dii. and diii. passim). On 1 July 1645 
the commons ordered him a payment of 
400 1. out of tho excise for money advanced 
to Sir William Waller's lifeguard (Commons' 
Journals, iv. 191 ; Lords' Journals, viii. 469). 
The tradition that he lay for a time under 
suspicion of privately sending money to tho 
king originated in the invectives of the poet 
George Wither. In his office as justice of 
the peace for the county, Onslow had quar- 
relled with Wither, whom he deposed from 
the command of tho militia in the east and 
middle division of Surrey (August 1644), and 
later from the commission of peace. In his 
‘ Justieiarius Justificatus,’ Wither assailed 
him in consequence with great irony (State 
Papers, Dom. dii. 9), Complaints of the 
hook, made in the House of Commons on 
10 April 1046, were referred to a committee ; 
and on 7 Aug. it was voted that the insinua- 
tions were false and scandalous, and that the 
poet should pay 5004, damages, and have his 
book burned at Guildford ( Commons' Journals, 
iv. 505, 631, 039 ; Whiteeocke, 223). 

Sir Richard was one of the forty-eight 
members secluded by tlie army on 6 Dec. 
1648 (Ditqdaie, Short Vmo, pp. 362-3). He 
was, however, nominated colonel of a regi- 
ment in 1651 (State Papers, Dom. Interreg. 
i. 48), and sat with his eldest son, Arthur, 
as knight of the shire in the two parliaments 
of Cromwell, 3 Sept. 1664 and 17 Sept. 
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1656. In April 1666 ha was one of the 
Surrey county commissioners for executing 
the ordinance for ejecting scandalous minis- 
ters, and on 9 April 1667 he was one of the 
select committee appointed to attend the 
Protector to receive his doubts and scruples 
on taking the office of king. Further, he was 
one of those called by Cromwell to his house 
of peers on 20 Dec. 1067, and sat in Diehard 
Cromwell’s parliament in 1059. lie was 
nominated one of the council of state which 
was hastily chosen on the night of the de- 
claration for a freo parliament, 24 Feb. 
1069-60 (Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. vii. 
402). Throughout the period of tho Com- 
monwealth he was on terms of close inti- 
macy with Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper 
(afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury). Onslow 
«at, with liis son Arthur, in the Convention 
parliament ; hut there was some question at 
tho time of exempting him fi'om the Act of 
Indemnity at tho Restoration. A paper of 
reasons or charges was drawn, instancing 
inter alia his arrest of Sir Thomas Mallet in 
July 1012, his pulling down the king’s 
powder-mills at Uhilworth, November 1642, 
and his comparing King Charles to a hedge- 
hog (Hist. MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. v. 3). 
Tie seems, however, to have been left un- 
molested, partly through the influence of 
Sir Ralph Freeman, whose son had married 
his (laughter, and who gave evidence to the 
lords’ committeeforpetitionsthaL Sir Richard 
had been instrumental in the acquittal of 
Lord Mordaunt on the occasion of his trial 
with Dr. Ilowitt (ib. 11th Rep. vii. 103). 
As positive signs of Stuart favour, Onslow’s 
son Arthur in 1660 received a grant of tho 
reversion of tho knighthood, of Sir Tiiomas 
Foot, liia father-in-law; and liis son-in-law, 
Sir Anthony Shirley, also received a knight- 
hood on 0 March 1(100-7. 

Sir Richard died on 10 May 1004, in tho 
sixty-third year of his ago, and was buried at 
Crauley. IDs portrait is preserved at Knoll. 
Ilia wife Dame Elizabeth, (laughter and 
heiress of Arthur SlTangwaios of Durham 
and London, died on 27 Aug. 1670, aged 78. 
Ilia son. Sir Arthur (1021-1088), who was 
also buried in Cranloy Church, was father of 
Richard, first lord Onslow [q. v.], and of Foot 
Onslow, father of Arthur Ouslow (1001- 
1708) [q.v.] 

[State Papers, Dom. Car. I and Intorrcg, ; 
Lords' and Commons’ Journals ; Ih’nylay’e His- 
tory of Surrey, li. 54, v. 170 ; Aubrey's Ilisl ory of 
Surrey, iv. H8 ; Surroy Architol, Collect, ml. iii. 
Appendix; Karl. MS. 1430, p. 35; Addit. MS. 
8167, f. 416; ITist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. pp. 103, 
462, 676, 687 ; Clarondim't Bobellion ; Collins's 
Peerage, vii. 213 , Dugdalc’s Short View of tho 


Troubles; Whitelocke’s Memorials ;~Dtnrnal ol 
eurronces 1664, p. 88; Parliamentary HLion 
Withers Justioiarus Jnshfleatns 1 w A s’ 

ONSLOW, RICHARD, first ' b'aL 
(Ww (1664-1717), speaker of thelfi 
of Commons, eldest son of Sir Arthur Onslow 
of West Olandon, Surrey, hart., by his (i Kt 
wife, Mary, seeond daughter of Sir Thomas 
Foot, hart., loidmayor of Loudon in 1G49 was 
born on 23 June 166 1. ITe matriculated at 
Oxford from St. Edmund Hall on 7 June 
1071, but took no degree. In 1674 he was 
admitted a student of the Inner Temple, hut 
lie was never called to tlm bar. Returned 
to parliament for Guildford, Surrey, 1 March 
1678-9, ho represented that borough until 
tho dissolution of 2 July 1687. On 14 Jan. 
1688-9, having in the preceding year sue- 
eeoded to the baronetcy (21 July), he was 
returned to tho Convention parliament for 
the comity of Surroy, which ho continued 
to represent (with tho exception of a brief 
interval, 1710-13, during which he sat for 
St. Mnwes) until his olo vat ion to thepeeiaqc 
us Lord Onslow, baron of Unslow in tin 
county of Salop nncl or Olandon in Surrey 
on 6 July 1710. Onslow was a lord of the 
admiralty, 23 Jim. 1090-1 to 15 April 160.1, 
and speaker of the House of Commons in tho 
third parliament of Queen Anne, 16 Nov. 
1708 lo21 Sopl. L710. lie win sworn of the 
priyy council on J 6 June J710, was re9ivom 
on 12 Oct, 171 !, and held office as lord of 
the treasury and chancellor of the exchequer 
from 13 Oct. 1714 to 11 Oct. 1715. Onsloir 
is described by Burnet, as a ‘worthy man,’ 
which means that ho was a staunch whig 
Ilia abilities do not appear to have been of 
an eminent order. Tie proved himself com- 
petent, howevor, to repress the insolence 
of black rod, who on 23 March 1700-10 
attempted, by interposing first his rod and 
then his person, to obstruct him on his way 
to the House of Lords to demand judgment 
against Sock- /troll, hut recoiled before the 
speaker’s awful threat to return to tke House 
of Commons immediately. On resigning 
political office he was made, on 4 Nov. 1716, 
one of tho tellers of the exchequer for life. On 
6 July 1710 he was appointed lord lieutenant 
of Surroy. Ho died on 5 Doc. 17 17, and was 
buried at Morrow, Surroy, 

Onslow married Elizahoth, daughter of Sir 
Henry Tulse, lord mayor of London, by 
whom he had (besides daughters) threesons 
— Thomas, who succeeded him ; and Daniel 
and Richard, both of whom died young 

[Collins’s roernga (Brydgos), v. 477-8; Dale's 
OfttcialBaronago; CourthopPs Historic Peerage: 
Manning’s Livesot thoSpe.ikers, Foster’s Alamni 
Oxon. j Manning and Bray’s Sumy, in. 54-6, 
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Lattrell’s Brief Kelation of State Affairs, ii. 
-, 0 , iii. S4, vi. 373, 595, 848 ; Members ofParlia- 
ment(OfflcialList); London Gazette; Commons’ 
Journnls, 1708-10; Hdteell’s Precedents, iii. 318; 
Hist. Beg. Chron. Diary, 1717; Haydn’s Book 
of Dignities, ed. Ockerby.] J. M. B 

ONSLOW, Sir. RICHARD (1741-1817), 
admiral, bom on 23 .Tune 1741, was second 
son of Lieutenant-general Richard Onslow 
(d.1760). George Onslow (1731-1792) [q. v/] 
was bis brother, and Arthur Onslow [q. v.J, 
speaker of the House of Commons, was his 
uncle. On 17 Feb. 1758 he was promoted by 
vice-admiral GeoTge Poeoclt [q. v.], in the 
Bast Indies, to be lieutenant of the Sunder- 
land, from which he was moved in March 
1759 to the Grafton, and in March 1700 to 
the Yarmouth, Pocoek's flagship, in which 
he returned to England. On 1 1 Feb. 1761 he 
wao promoted to command the Martin, and 
on 14 April 1762 was posted to the 40-gun 
ship Humber, in which he convoyed the 
trade to the Baltic. On his return south in 
September the Humber and many of the 
convoy were wrecked, by on error of the 
pilot, near Flnmborougli Head. Onslow was 
acquitted of all blame, and on 29 Nov. 1762 
was appointed to the Phoenix. From 1706 
to 1709 he commanded the Aquilon in the 
Mediterranean, and in 1770 commissioned 
the Diana, in which, when the dispute with 
Spain was adjusted, he was sent to Jamaica 
under the orders of Sir George Rodney. In 
October 1776 lie was appointed to the St. 
Albans, and in her, in the following spring, 
took out a convoy to New York, where he 
continued under the command of Lord Howe 
till, towards the end of 1778, he went to the 
West Indies with Commodore Holham, 
joined Barrington at St. Lucia, and took 
part in the brilliant ropulse of D'Estaing in 
the Cul-de-sac on 16 Dec. [see Babbington, 
Samuel ; Hotiiam, "William, LobdI. 

Early in the summer of 1779 Onslow was 
sent to England in charge of convoy, and 
in February 1780 commissioned the Bellona, 
in which he assisted at the relief of Gibraltar 
by Darby in April 1781, and again under 
Howe in October 1782, The Bellona was 
then sent to the "West Indies in the squadron 
under Sir Richard Hughes, but returned to 
England on the conclusion of the peace, In 
1790 Onslow commanded the Magnificent at 
Portsmouth during the Spanish armament. 
On 1 Feb. 1793 he was promoted to be rear- 
admiral of the white, and on 4 July 1791 to 
be rice-admiral of the white. In 1790 he 
commanded for a short time at Portsmouth, 
and was afterwards appointed second in 
command in the North Sea under Admiral 
Duncan [see D uno an, Adam, Viscount]. 


During the mutiny at the No re he had lifo 
flag flying on board the Adamant, and for a 
great part of the time remained off the Texel 
with only the one ship, keeping watch on 
the enemy’s fleet. Afterwards he moved 
into the Monarch, and took a very distin- 
guished part in the battle of Camperdown 
ou 11 Oct. 1797 [see O’Bbyen, Edward! 
For his conduct, which was warmly praised 
by Duncan, he was created a baronet on 
30 Oct., and was presented by the corpora- 
tion of London with the freedom of tho city 
and a sword, value one hundred guineas. Tie 
continued in tho North Sea under Duncan 
till his promotion to the rank of admiral on 
14 Feb. 1790, after which he had no employ- 
ment. He was nominated a G.O.B. in 1815, 
and died at Southampton on 27 Dec. 1817. 

He married, in 1773, Aline, daughter of 
Commodore Matthew Michell [q. v Jof OI 11 I- 
tern, Wiltshire, and had issue four daughters 
and three sons, the second of whom, Henry, 
succeeded as second baronet. Onslow is 
described by Sir William Ilotham [q. v.] as 
below the middle stature and of a florid 
countenance. ‘ His manner was abrupt and 
not very prepossessing to strangers, but his 
ideas and his disposition were alike generous* 
and he was an affectionate husband and an 
indulgent father. He was subject to occa- 
sional irritability of temper, proceeding in a 
great measure from a nautical predilection 
for conviviality, without a strength of con- 
stitution to support it, and this subjected 
him, in a much greater degree than was 
really the fact, to the charge of intemperance/ 
A portrait, lent by the family, was in the 
Naval Exhibition of 1891. 

[Charnock's Bmgr. Nav. vi. 478 ; Haifa's Nav. 
Biogr. i. 350 ; Naval Chronicle, xiii. 249 (with a 
portrait); Official Documents in the Public 
Record Office; Foster’s Peerage and Baronetage.] 

J.K.L. 

ONWHYN, THOMAS (d. 1888), humo- 
rous draughtsman and engraver, born in 
London, was youngest son ofJos ep h Onwhyn , 
a bookseller and newsagent at 3 Catherine 
Street, Strand, London. The elder Onwhyn 
published a number of guides for tourists, 
chiefly compiled from his own notes and 
observations — to the Highlands (1829), Kil- 
larney (1838), Wales (1840), &c. When 
the ‘ Owl,’ a society newspaper appearing 
on Wednesdays, was started in 1804, the 
elder Onwhyn was selected cs its publisher. 
The success of the paper, however, affected 
his reason. The boh, Thomas Onwhyn, at- 
tained some note early in life by contributing- 
to a series of ‘illegitimate’ illustrations to 
works by Charles Dickens. He executed 
twenty-one of the whole series of thirty-two 
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plates to tlis ‘ Piclnviolc Papers,' which were 
issued in eight (though, intended to ho in 
ten) monthly parts (at one shilling each, 8 vo, 
■two shillings India proof 4lo), hy E. Grat- 
tan, 61 Paternoster Itow, in. 1837 j they are 
fortho most part signed with the pseudonym 
‘Samuel Weller,’ but some bear Onwhyn’s 
initials. In Juno 1838 Grattan issued a series 
of forty etchings hy Onwkyn, illustrating 
‘Nicholas Nickloby ;’ these also appeared in 
parts, which were concluded in October 1 830 ; 
borne aro signed with the pseudonym of ‘ Peter 
Palette.’ AfterOnwhyn’s death an additional 
set of illustrations to ‘ Pickwick ’ was dis- 
covered which Onwhyn had executed in 1847 j 
they had been laid aside owing to the repub- 
lication of the original illustrations in 1848 j 
they were published in 1803 hy Albert Jaclc- 
Bon, Great Portland Street. Onwhyn also 
published illustrations, under the name of 
‘Peter Palette,’ to two series of a work en- 
titled ‘Peter Palette’s Tales and Pictures in 
Short Words for Young Folks ’ (1853), In 
his own name he contributed the illus- 
trations to the humorous works of Ilenry 
Cockton [q. v.], such as ‘Valentine Vox ' 1 
(1840), ‘Sylvester Sound’ (1844), down to 
‘Percy EiHngham’ (185S1, He also illus- 
trated, among other works, the ‘Memoirs 
of Davy Dreamy’ (1839); the ‘Maxims 
and Specimens of William Muggins,’ hy 
Charles Selby (1841); the ‘Mysteries of 
Paris,’ by Eugene Sue (1844); ‘Eliquolte 
illustrated hy an X.M.P. ’ (1849) ; 1 Mar- 
riage-tVla-Modo ; ' ‘Mr, and Mrs. Brown’s 
"Visit to the Exhibition, 1851 ; ’ and ‘ 3007. a 
Year, or Single and Married Life’ (1869), 
&c. He sometimes etched the designs of 
others, as in ‘Qakleigh, or the Minor of Great 
Expectations,’ hy W. II, Holmes (1843). 
Onwliyu was an indifferent draughtsmen, 
hut showed real humour in his designs. His 
lame was somewhat overshadowed by those 
of his most eminent contemporaries — Oruik- 
skank, ITablot K. Browne, and others. On- 
whyn, who drew also views of scenory for 
guide-books, lettor-papor, &c., abandoned ar- 
tistic work for the last twenty or thirty years 
of liis life, and died on 6 Jan. 1886. 

[Cook’s Bibliography of Dickens; "Westminster 
•Gazette, 13 Dec. 1803 ; information from Q, C. 
Boase, oaq., G. S. Bayard, osq, and M. H. Sniel- 
■mann, esq.] L. 0 . 

OFIOIUS, JOHANNES {ft. 1407), pnne- 
gyrist of Henry Vn, is known only hy his 
poemB. Tanner thought it probable that he 
was an Englishman. He may possibly have 
belonged to the family of John de Opiczis or 
Opizis, papal collector in England in 1429, 
nudprobendary of York in 1482, and ofBone- 


dict or Benet de Opicus, ‘player at 
to Henry VIII (Fcedera, x. 416; Lu Kke 
Fasti Ecclesiee Anglicmiee, iii. 173, ed. Hardy! 
Calendar of Letters and Papers of the Drill 
of Ilenry VIII, ii. 1472, 1477, No. 4193) ? 

Opicius’s poems, five in number, are con- 
tained in an illuminated manuscript in the 
Cottonian collection (Vespasian, B. i T \ 
They are: ( 1 ) an heroic poem in Latin’kexa- 
metevs on Henry the Seventh’s French war 
beginning ‘ Bella cauant alii Trojm, prostra! 
taquo dicant;’ ( 2 ) a dialogue between Mon- 
sus and Meliboeus in praise of Henry, ‘sub 
preotextu rosse purpurere ; ’ (3) an exhorta- 
tion to mortals to celebrate the birthday of 
Christ, which was made for Christmas 1497 . 

(4) a hymn of praise for Henry’s victory! 

(5) lines on the presentation of his book to 
tho king. According to Mr. Gairdner, who 
has printed two extracts from them in the 
iroface to the ‘ Memorials of Henry "VIP 
j?p. xv ii, lxi), ‘ they have very little value 
except ns illustrations of the classical style 
of the day.’ 


S 


[Tnnnor’s Bibliotheca Brit.mnico-Hibtrnid.i; 
p. 602; Memorials ol' Efonry VII (Bolls Ser.) ; 
Bymor’s Erodorn, originul ed.] J. T_ t , 


OPIE, Mbs. AMELIA (1709-1833), nove- 
list and poet, born on 12 Nov. 1769 at Nor- 
wich, was the only child of James Alderson, 
M.D. (son of J. Alderson, a dissenting minis- 
ter, of Lowestoft). Her mother, Amelia 
Briggs, was daughter of Joseph Briggs of 
Cossnmbnza up the Ganges, a member of an 
old Norfolk family, J)r. John Alderson 
[q. v.Jwas an uncle, and Baron Alderson her 
cousin. Her father was popular in Norwich, 
whore he enjoyed a largo practice as a phy- 
sician. He was generous to poor patients, 
had litorary tastes, was a radical in politics, 
and a Unitarian in religion. Amelia, who was 
brought up in her father’s boliof, had little 
serious education. She learned French under 
John Bruckner, a Flemish clergyman settled 
in Norwich, and devoted some attention to 
music and dancing (of. Beloii, Sexagenarian, 
i. 412). On 81 Dec. 1784 her mother died, 
and Amelia at the age of fifteen took charge 
of her father’s house and entered local society, 
One of its loaders, Mrs, John Taylor [q. v.l, 
the mother of Mrs. Sarah Austin [q. v.], 

? roved an admirable i'riund and counsellor 
of. Ross, Three Generations of Englishwomen, 
i. 8 , 8 ). 

Miss Alderson rapidly became popular. 
She was good-looking and high-spirited. 
She sang ballads of her own composition, 
and gave dramatic recitations, while some 
poems written by her in childhood were 
printed in newspapers and magazines (Mbs. 
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John Tvixoe’s * Account of Mrs. Opie ’ in 
the Cabinet, 1807), When about eighteen 
she wrote a tragedy entitled ‘Adelaide,’ 
which was acted for the amusement of her 
friends, she herself playing the heroine, 

In 1794 Miss Alderson visited London. 
The excitement to be found in courts of law 
had already made her a regular visitor at 
Norwich assizes. She now attended the 
trials of Horne Tooke, Holcroft, and others 
for treason at the Old Bailey. She shared 
her father’s radicalopinions, and theprisoners 
had her fullest sympathy. When Horne 
Tooke was acquitted, she is said to have 
walked across the table and kissed him (Mns. 
Sidqwiok, Recollections of Mrs. Opie ). Miss 
Alderson’s acquaintances soon included Mrs. 
Barbauld, the Due d’Aiguillon, and other 
French emigrants, the Kembles, and Mrs. 
Siddons, for whom she formed a kiting 
affection. Her admirers at the same time 
grew numerous. Godwin had met her in 
Norwich in 1793, nnd was now credited 
with an intention of asking her to marry 
him. But Miss Alderson merely regarded 
him as a friend, and her attachment to him 
was compatible with unbounded admiro- 
ation for Mary Wolktonecraft. Everything 
that she saw for the first time disappointed 
her, she declared, except Mary Wollstone- 
craft and the Cumberland lakes (Keoan 
Paul, Life of Godwin, i. 158). A more 
serious suitor was Thomas Holcroft [q. v.] 
'Mr. Holcroft,’ she wrote, ‘ has a mind to me, 
but he has no chance.’ 

It waa at an eveuing party in London in 
1797 that she first met John Opie [q. v.J the 
painter. He had already divorced nis wife 
on the ground of her misconduct. Accord- 
ing to Miss Alderson, Opie at once became 
her ‘ avowed lover,’ and they were married 
on 8 May 1798 at Marylebone Church, Lon- 
don. The union proved wholly satisfactory, 
although Mrs. Opie’s love of society was not 
shared by her husband, and occasionally pro- 
duced passing differences. 

With a view perhaps to fixing her atten- 
tion at home, Opie encouraged her to become 
what she called 'a candidate for the pleasures, 
the pangs, the rewards, and the penalties of 
authorship.’ She had published anonymously 
before her marriage ‘The Dangers of Co- 
quetry,’ a novel in two volumes, but it at- 
tracted no attention. Her first acknow- 
ledged book, ‘ Father andDaughter,’ appeared 
in 1801 ; it was dedicated to her father, and 
claimed ‘ to be a simple moral tale.’ With 
it were printed, in the first issue, ‘The Maid 
of Corinth,' a poeih, and some smaller pieces. 
The hook waa warmly received. A second 
edition was called for in the year of its pub- , 
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lication, and it reached a tenth or twelfth 
edition in 1844. The tale has pathos, the 
interest, although purely domestic, is sus- 
tained, and the literary style is tolerable. 
Sir Walter Scott cried over it, and it made 
Prince Hoare so wretched that he lay awake 
all night after reading it. The ‘ Edinburgh 
Review’ (July 1830) called it ‘ an appalling 
piece of domestic tragedy.’ Peer based his 
opera of ‘ Agnese ’ on it (Mates, Women of 
Letters, ii. 79), and Fanny Kemble’s mother 
took from it the plot of her play ‘Smiles and 
Tears ’ (Fjrances Keubld, Records of a Girl- 
hood, i. 10). Early in 1802 Mrs. Opie pub- 
lished a volume of poems which went through 
six editions, the last appearing in 1811. It 
contained several pretty songs. One of the 
most popular, ‘ Go, youth beloved, in distant 
glades,’ was quoted approvingly by Sydney 
Smith in one of his lectures on moral philo- 
sophy at the Royal Institution (1804-5). 
Mrs. Opie, who was present, was surprised at 
the unexpected compliment. The volume also 
contained the most popular of all her poems, 

‘ The Orphan Boy ’ and ‘ The Felon’s Address 
to his Child.' 

In August 1802 the Opies went to Paris 
(ef. her account of the journey in Taiix Mag. 
iv. 1831). There she met Charles James Fox, 
Kosciusko, West, David d’ Angers, and many 
others. She caught a glimpse of the First 
Consul, and saw Talma play Cain in the 
‘ Death of Abel.’ 

In 1804 she published ‘Adeline Mowbray, 
or the Mother and Daughter,’ a tale in three 
volumes, in part suggested by the history of 
Mary Wollstonecraft. A third edition ap- 
peared in 1810, the latest in 1844. Mackin- 
tosh (Life, i. 255) allowed the tale pathetic 
scenes, but judged ‘ that it may as well be 
taken to be a satire on our prejudices in 
favour of marriage as on the paradoxes of 
sophists against it.’ In the spring of 180C 
appeared ‘Simple Tales,’ in four volumes ; a 
second edition followed in the same year, a 
fourth in 1815. 

On 9 April 1807 Opie died, and his widow 
returned to Norwioh, to live once more with 
her father, to whom she proved through life 
exceptionally devoted, and to participate in 
what Harriet Martineauunfairly denounced as 
the ‘ nonsense and vanity ’ of Norwich society 
(Mabtixbati, Autobiography, i. 299). She at 
once prepared a memoir of her husband, which 
was prefixed to his ‘Lectures on Painting’ 
(1809) ; and her friend Lady Oharleville en- 
couraged her to continue her literaiy work. 
Id 1818 she told Mrs, Austin that she was 
writing eight or ten hours a day (Ross, Three 
Generations of Englishwomen, i. 37). She 
published tales at intervals until 1822. 

4 0 
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la the spring of 1810 she revisited Lon- 
don, Thenceforward she spent some weeks 
there annually, and secured a high position 
in society. She numbered among her friends 
Sheridan, Sydney Smith, Ilumboldt, Mme. 
de Stael, Byron, Scott, and Wordsworth. 
She constantly dined at Lady Cork’s, who 
was one of her intimate friends, and danced 
vivaciously in a pink domino at the ball 
given to the Duke of Wellington at Devon- 
shire House in 1814, On Sundays heT house 
was thronged with visitors. To olfers of mar- 
riage she turned a deaf ear, hut Miss Mitford 
declared that she was in 1814 engaged to 
Lord Herbert Stuart, a brother of Lord Bute 
(L’EsntasraE, Life of Miss Mitford , iii. 294). 
In 1816 Mrs. Opie visited Edinburgh, and 
stayed for a short time with Hayley in Sus- 
sex. She published in that year ‘Valentine's 
Eve,’ a novel in three volumes, explaining 
somewhat vaguely her religious views. Hay- 
ley declared that it ‘ happily recommended 
to everyday practice the cordial lessons of 
simple, genuine Christianity’ ( Memoirs , ii. 
183). Meanwhile, at Norwich, Mrs. Opie had 
renewed an early intimacy with the quaker 
family of Qumey, and Joseph John Gurney 
[q. v.\ whom Dean Stanloy called ‘ the quaker 
pope ’ (Pkothubo, Life of Stanley, i. 262), ob- 
tained great influenoe over her. Mrs, Oiiie’s 
affection for him was probably something 
stronger than mere friendship. In 1814 she 
commenced attending the Friends’ religions 
services. Her religious opinions, although 
nominally Unitarian, had never bean very 
definite. ThB Friends' principles attracted 
her; and slio experienced religious misgivings, 
which she confided to Mrs, Fry, Gurney's 
sister, and thereupon Gurney offered her 
spiritual advice (Beai'CHWAITD, The Memoirs 
ofJ. J. Oumey,i. 284-41). InDecomberl820 
her father fell ill, and she remained in attend- 
ance on him until his death in October 1826. 
With his nppvo val, she was formally received 
into the Society of Friends two months bpfore 
('ll Aug. 1826). Dr. Alderson, at his express 
desire, was buried in the Friends’ burying- 
ground at the Gildenoroft, Norwich. 

On joining the quakers, Mrs. Opio neces- 
sarily ceased novel-writing. Her last novel, 
‘ Madeline, ’ was published in 1822, in two 
volumes. It won Southey’s approval, She 
commenced another, but it remained un- 
finished. She wrofe to Mrs. Fry, 6 Doc. 
1828 1 ‘ As it is possible that thou mayest 
have been told that a new novel from my 
pen, called ‘The Pointer and his Wife,’ is 
in the press, I wish to tell thee this is a 
falsehood; that my publishers advertised this 
only begun work unknown to mo, and that 
I have written to say the said work is not 


written, nor ever will be. I must own to thee 
however, that as several hundreds of it are 
already ordered by the trade, I have felt the 
sacrifice, but I do not repent of it.’ Accord 
ing to Miss Mitford, Mrs. Opie thus sacrificed 
‘ upwards of a thousand pounds copy-moner’ 
(L’Esthavob, Life Miss Mitford, ii. 198-g) 
In 1823 she contributed to the ‘ Euioiieari 
Magazine ’ a series of poetical epistles fmm 
Mary Queen of Scots to her uncles, a feu- 
tales, and a short memoir of Bishop BathurBf, 
When S. 0. HaU asked her to write some- 
thing for his ‘ Amulet,’ she answered that her 
principles would only permit her to send an 
anecdote, which proved to he a pathetic tale 
apparently ‘ The Last Voyage : a true Storv ! 
in the volume of 1828 {Book of Memrtes 
' p. 169). In 1826 she published, in two 
j volumes, ‘Illustrations of Lying in all its 
I Branches,’ and in 1828 * Detraction Dis- 
played.’ >She had read the latter in manu- 
script to Gurnoy, and adopted his suggestions. 
It was praised by Archdeacon Wranghamj 
hut Caroline Bowles found both works vulgar 
( Correspondence of Southey and Caroline 
Bowles, p. 105L The formor had a large 
circulation in America. 

Mrs. Opie now spent her time chiefly in 
works of charity. She visited workhouses, 
hospitals, and prisons, and ministered to the 
oor. .After a sojourn in the lakes in 1820, she 
egan to keep a diary, in which Bhe recorded 
her religions thoughts, as well as details of 
her daily life. 

She visited London every year for the May 
meetings, and combined with them much 
social gaiof.y. She occasionally went to Paris, 
where she met Lafayette, Benjamin Con- 
stant, Ouvier, Sfigur, Mignet, Mme. de 
Genlis. In 1829 she sat to David d’ Angers for 
a medallion. He wished her to sit to him, 
she stated, because her writings had made 
him * cry his ayes out,’ She atoned for dining 
at the Oaf6 de Paris and praising French 
cooks by visiting tho hospitals. Resuming 
her work at Norwich, she took especial in- 
terest, there in the Biblo Society and the 
Anti-Slavory Socioty; hut in 1882 she sold 
hor Norwich house, and spent seven months 
in Cornwall, Opie’s native county (Trugbi- 
ias, Cornish Worthies, ii. 246). She stayed 
with tho Foxes at Falmouth in December 
1832 and January 1888, and joined the essay 
readings at Rosehill, sometimes contributing 
a few fines to the subject of the week. 

Her last book, ‘ Lays for the Dead,’ ap- 
peared in 1833. It contained poems in me- 
mory of departed relatives and friends, chiefly 
written in Cornwall. Deffpile failinghealth, 
she visited the highlands of Scotland in 
1834, and in the next year took her last jour* 
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D ey, travelling in Belgium, Germany, and 
Switzerland. An account of the first part 
of the trip, entitled 1 Recollections of Bays 
in Belgium,’ appeared in ‘ Tail’s Magazine ’ for 
1840. Once again settled in Norwich (now 
in lodgings), she spent much time in letter- 
writing. She calculated that she wrote six 
letters a day, besides notes. She also contri- 
buted to periodicals, among others, in 1880, 
to 1 Finden’s Tableaux,’ then edited by Miss 
Mitford (Friendships ofM. R. Mitford, ii. 40- 
48). In 1840 she attended the anti-slavery 
convention in London, as delegate for Nor- 
wich. She sat to Haydon, who called her ‘ a 
delightful creature,’ and appears in his pic- 
ture of the meeting of the delegates, now in 
the National Portrait Gallery. She is on the 
right-hand side, the second figure in the se- 
cond row, in a tall black quakeress bonnet 
(Tatlok, Life of Hayden, 2nd edit. iii. 150). 
She was in London in the two following 
years, attending meetings, dining out, and 
breakfasting with Rogers. For the next four 
years (1842-8) she remained in Norwich, in 
close attendance upon an aged aunt. 

Time touched Mrs. Opie lightly. In 1889 
Miss Mitford called her ‘ a pretty old woman’ 
(Letters qf M. R. Mitford, 2nd ser. i. 148) ; 
Caroline Fox dined with her in 1843, and 
found her 1 in great force and really jolly 1 
j Memories of Old Friends) ; and Mr. S. 0. 
Hall, who saw her in 1851, declared that 
time 'had only replaced the charms of youth 
with the beauty of old age’ ( Retrospect (fa 
long Life, ii. 184r-7). Till almost the end 
she retained her love of fun, her merry laugh 
and ready repartee, and her faculty of telling 
stories to children. In 1848 she again took 
a house of her own at Norwich on Castle 
Meadow. The house has since been pulled 
down, but the little street at the corner of 
which it stood is called Opie Street. In 
1840 and 1860 she indulged m her favourite 
amusement of attending the assizes. At the 
age of eighty-two she visited the great exhi- 
bition of 1861 in a wheeled chair, and meet- 
ing Miss Berry, her senior by six years, in a 
similar position, playfully proposed that they 
should have a chair race. Mrs. Opie died at 
Norwich at midnight, 2 Dec. 1863, after a 
few months of enfeebled power and partial 
failure of memory . She was bulled on 9 Deo., 
in the same grave as her father, in the Friends' 
burying-ground at Norwich. 

Mrs. Opie’s poems are simple in diction. 
Two or three of them are deservedly found 
in every anthology, and one, 'There seems 
a voice in every gale,’ is well known as a 
hymn (Julian, Diet, of Hymmlogy, p. 871). 
Her novels, which were among the first to , 
treat exclusively of domestic life, possess I 


pathos and some gracefulness of style, hut 
belong essentially to the lachrymose type of 
fiction, and are all written to point a moral. 
Harriet Martineau declared that Mrs. Opie 
wrote ‘ slowly and amidst a strenuous excite- 
ment of her sensibilities ' ( Autobiography , i. 
290). Sydney Smith, when returning some 
manuscript tales that Mrs. Opie had sent for 
his inspection, said ‘ Tenderness is your forte, 
and carelessness your fault.’ Mrs. Inchbald 
thought Mrs. Opie cleverer than her books. 
After her death, Alias Mitford complained of 
Mrs. Opie|s ‘ slipshod tales and bad English,’ 
although in 1810 she placed her beside Miss 
Edg worth and J oanna Boillie. In 1822 Mas 
Mitford amusingly writes, before reading 
1 Madeline : ’ ‘ One knows the usual ingredients 
of her tales juBt as one knows the component 
paTts of plum pudding. So much common 
ounse (for the flour), so much vulgarity (for 
the suet), so much love (for the sugar), so 
many songs (for the plums), bo much wit (for 
the spices), eo much fine binding morality 
(for the eggs), and so much mere mawkish- 
ness and insipidity (for the milk and water 
wherewith the said pudding is mixed up) ’ 
(L’Esthanqb, Life of Miss Mitford, ii. 
148). Moore found her tales dull and im- 
practicable (Memoirs, ii. 269-70). 

Mrs. Opie’s character presents some curious 
contrasts. She managed to combine a love 
of pleasure, sooiety, and pretty clothes with 
the religion of a quaker. ‘Shall I ever 
cease,’ she avowed, ‘ to enjoy the pleasures 
of tins world? I fear not’ (Hall, Retro- 
spect qf a Long Life, ii. 184-7). She wore the 
quaker garb, although she confessed to 
Gurney the agony of mind she endured at 
the thought of adopting it (Bkaiihwaixe, 
Gurney, i. 242) ; but her dress, though fawn 
or grey in colour, was always of rich silk or 
satin. Miss Sedgwick fancied that Mrs. 
Opie’s ‘ elaborate simplicity and tbe fashion- 
able little train to her pretty satin gown in- 
dicated how much easier it is to adopt a 
theory than to change one’s habits ’ (Letters 
from Abroad, i, 98). Orabbe Robinson de- 
clared that ‘her becoming a quaker gaye 
her a sort of 6elat ; yet she was not con- 
scious, I dare say, of any unworthy motive’ 
(Diary, ii, 277). Harriet Martineau, who 
neither approved nor waB greatly interested 
in Airs. Opie, noted in 1839 ‘ a_ spice of 
dandyism in the demure peculiarity of hei 
dress ’ (Antobiogr. iii. 202). Dr. Chalmers, 
however, who met her in 1838, called her 
a plain-looking quakeress, and could hardly 
reconcile her appearance with his idea of 
the authoress whose works he had read with 
delight. Her benevolence was unflagging. 
She conceived the idea with Mrs. Fry of re- 
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terming the internal management of lios- 
itals, and in this was warmly encouraged 
y Southey ( Colloquies , ii. 822). She gave 
material assistance to Mrs. Inchbald, and 
took much trouble about the subscription for 
Miss Mitford in 1848. She drew profile 
likenesses in pencil of her visitors, and care- 
fully preserved several hundreds of the 
sketches. Threo of these drawings, portraits 
of members of the Gurney family, are in the 
possession of J. 33. Gurney. 

In appearance Mrs. Opie was of average 
height, rather stout, and of fair complexion. 
She had brown hair and grey eyes. Perhaps 
the most pleasing portrait is that painted by 
her husband soon after their marriage, now 
in the posseBsion of Mrs. William Sidgwick. 
It waB engraved in 1807 to accompany Mrs. 
Taylor’s memoir of her in the ‘Cabinet.’ 
Thoro are other paintings by Opie, and many 
engravings. A full list will bo found in 
John Jopo Rogers’s ‘ Opie and his Works.’ 
II. P. Briggs, It.A., painted her in 1886; 
the picture became the property of .1. II. Gur- 
ney. A very fine bust by David d’ Angora, 
dated 18SR, came, like the medallion of 
1829, into the possession of Mrs. Grosveuor 
Woods ; there is an engraving of the medal- 
lion in Miss BrightweU/s * Lite of Mrs. Opie.’ 

Mrs. Opte's works, other than those already 
noticed, were : 1. ‘ An Elegy to the Memory 
of the Duke of Bedford,’ 1802. 2. ‘The 

Warrior’s Return and oilier Poems,’ 1808. 

3. ‘Temper, or Domestic Scenes,’8 vols. 1812. 

4. ‘Tales of Real Life,’ 3 vols. 1818; 3rd edit. 
1816. 6. ‘ New Tales,’ 4 vols. 1818. 6. ‘Tales 
of the Heart,’ 4 vols. 1 820. 7. ‘ Talcs of the 
Pemberton Family, for the uge of Children,’ 
1826. 8. ‘ The Black Man’s Lament, or how 
to make Sugar,’ 1826, In 1814 she edited 
Mrs. Roberts's ‘ Duty,’ with a character of 
the author. A collected edition of her 1 Mis- 
cellaneous Tales appeared in 1846-7, in 
twelve volumes. 

(Tha chief authority for Mrs. Opio’s life is 
Miss Briahtwrll'b Memorials, published in 186d, 
A smaller edition, treating hor religious life in 
greater detail, was published in I860. Neither 
biography oan bo considered ailisfactory, since 
the larger space is given to tho years after 
Mrs. Opie turned quaker, at fifty-six. Ollier 
authorities besides those quoted in the article 
are: Mrs. Thnelcetay Ritchie's Book of Sibyls, 
pp. H9-96; Allibone, vol. ii. H68-60; Brit. 
Mus. Oat. Information about the visit to Cornwall 
has been supplied by Mrs. Howard Fox, and 
about the portraits and drawings by their re- 
spective owners.] E. L. 

OPIE, JOHN (1761-1807), portrait and 
history painter, was born at St. Agnos, about 
seven miles from Tiuro, Cornwall, in May 
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1761. Ills mother’s maiden name was Toil", 
kin, and he was descended on both aides 
from old Cornish families, buL his father and 
his grandfather ware carpenters. Though 
educated only at the village school, he mad» 
such progress, especially m arithmetic and 
Euclid, that at t en years old he began to ia. 
struct others, and at the age of twelve setup 
an evening school for poor children, I n hia 
mathematical bent he was encouraged bv a 
maternal uncle, John Tonkm, who called him 
‘ the young Sir Isaac.’ But his tendency to 
art was stronger still, and prevailed in mite 
of the objections of his father, who wished 
him to fallow his own trade of carpentering 
nis mother, as is usual, was on his aide; and 
some copies of pictures which ho made ftom 
memory, and a portrait he drew one Sunday 
morning of hie father in a rage (he is said to 
have hritnted him on purpose to catch the 
expression), probably helped to turn the scale 
in nis favour. lie soon got employment as a 
travelling portrait-painter, and when about 
fifteen attracted the attention of Dr. Wolcot 
(Peter Pindar) [n.v.],wlio was then attempt- 
ing to establish himself at Truro. On one of 
liis expeditions he went to Padstow, and at 
Place House, Pawston, the seat of the Pn- 
deaux family, he painted the whole household, 
down to the dogs and the cats (for an ac- 
count of those picturos and others by Opie in 
Cornwall, see lettor on the ‘Antiquity of the 
Family of Opie,’ Mag. of Fine Arts, iii, 210, 
&c.) From Padstow ho brought tWBUtv 
guineas, which he gave his mother, and said 
that in future ho should maintain himself. 
Ollier patrons were Sir John St. Aubinond 
Lord Bateman, who employed him in punt- 
ing old men, beggars, &c., and Opie painted 
his own portrait for Lord Bateman in 1777. 
Ho had a number of Cornish sitters between 
1776 and 1778, and he painted the notorious 
Dolly Pentreath [see Jotthot, Dobotht] 
shortly before her death on 27 Dec. 1777. Of 
this portrait Opie made an etching, the only 
one by his hand. 

It was, however, Dr. Wolcot who exerted 
the chief influence upon him. Conflicting 
stories are 1 old of tho early relations between 
the two, hut there is no doubt that the doctor 
detected his talent, provided him with ma- 
terials, instructed him in their use, lent him 
pictures and drawings to copy, and took him 
int o his house. Soon there was a demand for 
portraits byWolcot’s prot6g6, and the doctor 
mode the youth raise his price to half a guinea 
ahead. Atlongth it occurred toWolootthat 
lie might improve his own prospeots, and 
Opio’s also, by moving frSm Truro, and in 
1779 he went to Ilelston, and practised there 
or at Falmouth for the next two years. Re 
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appears also to have stayed awhile in Exeter, 
ana at the end of 1780 the two settled in Lon- 
don. The doctor, who claimed to have ‘lost 
an income of 800/. to 400/. ayear by the change 
of scene, entered into a written agreement, by 
which it was agreed the two should share the 
joint profits in equal divisions.’ The plan 
lasted for a year, * but at the end ("Wolcot 
writes) of that time my pupil told me I might 
return to the country, as he could now do for 
himself.’ Though their relations were never 
so cordial after this, their intercourse was 
maintained for many years, and Opie contri- 
buted the life of Reynolds to Dr. Wolcot’s 
edition of Pilkington’s ‘ Dictionary,’ which 
appeared in 1798. It was not tillOpi'e’s second 
marriage that their estrangement was com- 
plete; Mrs. (Amelia) Opie thoroughly dis- 
liked the doctor. Yet "Wolcot never attacked 
Opie in print, though he is said to have com- 
plained privately of his ingratitude; and all 
that Opie is reported to have said when any 
one spoke of the doctor is; ‘Ay, in time you 
will know him.’ 

"Wolcot, in working for his ‘ partner,’ was 
no doubt working for himself also, but his 
services to Opie were inestimable. He noised 
his genius abroad, and on the young artist’s 
arrival in London in 1781 he introduced him 
to artists and patrons, and showed about his 
pictures. The doctor had earned the grati- 
tude of Mrs. Boscawen, widow of Admiral 
Boscawen [see BosaAwmr, Edward], by some 
veraes he had written on the death of her son, 
and he made nee of her interest to introduce 
Opie to the court. This happened before March 
1782, and Georgalll bought one of Opie’s pic- 
tures, and gavelum a commissionfor aportrait 
of Mrs. Delaney (now at Hampton Court). 
He also received commissions to paint the 
Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, Lady Salis- 
bury, Lady Charlotte Talbot, Lady Harcourt, 
and other ladies of the court. During the 
spring of 1782 Opie’s lodgings at Mr, Ric- 
card'a, Orange Court, Castle Street, Leicester 
Fields, were crowded with rank and fashion 
every day, and the ‘ Oornish wonder’ was the 
talk of the town. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds gave Opie advice and 
encouragement, and was surprised at the 
natural power shown in his paintings of a 
' Jew’ and a ‘ Oornish Beggar.’ When North- 
cote returned from abroad in the summer of 
1780, Reynolds said to him : ‘ Ah I my dear 
sir, you may go hack ; there is a woudrous 
Cornishman who is carrying all before him.’ 
‘What is he likeP’ said Northote, eagerly. 

1 Like P Why, like Caravaggio and Velasquez 
in one.’ ' 

In 1780 a picture of him was exhibited 
in London at the Incorporated Society of 
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Artists. This work is described in the cata- 
logue as ‘ Master Oppey, Penryn ; a Boy’s 
Head, an Instance of Genius, not having 
seen a picture.’ As Mr. Claude Phillips, 
in his article on Opie in the ‘ Gazette des 
Beaux- Arts' (1892, p. 299), has pointed out, 
this Master Oppey is clearly the same as John 
Opie, the future academician. In Redgrave’s 
‘ Dictionary ’ he is treated as a different per- 
son, and the place and date of his death are 
given as Maiylebone, 25 Nov. 1785. The 
confusion is probably due to the 1 Gentle- 
man’s Magazine ’ (1785, pt. ii. 1008), which 
contains an entry of the death of John Opie at 
that place and date; but it is plain from the 
context that the person erroneously supposed 
to he dead is none other than Dr. Wolcot’s 
protegS, the one and only ‘ Oornish wonder.’ 

In 1782 Opie began to exhibit at the 
Royal Academy, sending ‘An Old Man’s 
Head 1 and ‘An Old "Woman,’ and three 
others, none of which are now traceable. In 
1788 be exhibited ‘Age and Infancy’ and ‘A 
Boy and Girl,' with three portraits, one of 
which has been identified as that of William 
J ackson of Exeter, the organist and composer. 
Dr. Wolcot, in his ‘Lyric Odes,’ 1782, intro- 
duced a sonnet to Jackson, with these lines 
referring to the painter: 

.Speak, Muse. Who formed that matchless bead? 
The Cornish boy, in tin-mines bred. 

Whose native genius, like her diamonds, shone 
In secret, till chance gave them to the eun. 

Opie’s first cares in his new prosperity were 
to surround his mother with comfort, and to 
provide himself with a wife. On 4 Dec. 
1782 he married Mary Bunn at the church 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. She was a 
daughter of Benjamin Bunn of St. Bo- 
tolph's, Aldgate, who combined the business 
of a solicitor with that of a money-lender. 
The match was unhappy. In 1795 the lady 
eloped with one John Edwards, and in the 
following year Opie obtained a divorce. 

Meanwhile his sudden popularity waned. 
But he had not allowed his sudden elevation 
to turn his head, and, realising that his popu- 
larity was due to unusual circumstances, he 
was not surprised when the reaction came and 
his studio was deserted by the fashionable 
crowd, He merely increased his exertions to 
supply those defects in his art of which no one 
was more conscious than himself, and also to 
improve his education by the study of French 
ana Latin, and by assiduousreadingofEnglish 
literature. He had confidence in his natural 
gifts, and though conscious that his manners 
were rough and unpolished, and that his 
education was defective, he did not on this 
account shun the companionship of others 
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better equipped than himself, Moreover, 
though the fashionable world ceased to 
throng his studio, he had still plenty of em- 
ployment ns a portrait-painter, and his repu- 
tation in the profession increased, In 1786 
hesent seven pictures to the academy, includ- 
ing five portraits aud two subject-pictures, 
‘A Sleeping Nymph— Cupid stealing a Kiss’ 
and 1 James I of Scotland assassinated by 
Graham at the instigation of his Uncle, the 
Duke of Athol. 1 In 1787 he sent ‘The As- 
sassination of David Rizzio,’ which produced 
a powerful impression, with the result that 

3 lie was elected an associate, and in the 
lowing spring a full member, of the Royal 
Academy. The two picturesof assassinations 
were purchased by Alderman Boydell, aud 
were presented by him to the city of London. 
They are now hung in the City Gallery at 
Guildhall. 

For the next seven years he only exhibited 
portraits at the lloyal Academy, but he was 
largely employed in painting pictures for 
the important illustrated works of the 
day. For BoydolFs ‘Shakespeare’ (1780-91 
he painted 'Arthur supplicating Hubert,’ 
‘Juliet on her Bed surrounded by the Capu- 
lets,’ ‘ Antigonus sworn to destroy Perdita,’ 
and four others. ITe also pointed three pic- 
tures for Macklin’s ‘ Poets,’ four for Macltlin’s 
Bible, and eleven for Robert Bo wyer’s odition 
of ITume’s ‘ History of England.’ Of these 
works the most celebrated were ‘Jephtha’s 
Vow ' (1798), ' Tlio Presentation in the 
Temple 1 (1791), ‘ Mary of Modena quilting 
England ’ (now in the town-hall at Devon- 
port), and ‘ Elizabeth Grey petitioning Ed- 
ward TV,’ painted in 1708. 

Meanwhile he had married again, and this 
time his choice was very fortunate. It was 
at an evening party at Norwich that he first 
met Amelia Alderson, the daughter of a 
doctor of that town, and cousin of Baron 
Alderson [see Opie, Atom, and Aeeees on, 
Sib Edwabd IIat.t,]. ne fell in love at first 
sight. Thoy were married at Marylobone 
Ohuroh on 8 May 1798, aud lived till his 
death at 8 Berners Street, whither he had 
moved in 1791. They were thoroughly suited 
to each other; she appreciated his genius 
and character. A grace was afterwards ob- 
served in his works, especially his female 
OTtraits, which they had lacked before. At 
ret fortune did not seem to favour them, 
and there was 4 short period at the end of 
1801 and the beginning of 1802 when lie was 
wholly without employment ; Mrs, Opie con- 
sidered these ‘ three alarming months ' as the 
severest trial in her married life, Tkon a 
‘torrent of business ’ came, and never ceased 
to flow till the day of his death. 
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In 1800 Opie addressed a letter ITtfe 
editor of the 1 True Briton’ on the proposal 
for erecting a public memorial of the naval 
glory of Great Britain ; and in 1802 Opie 
and his wife went to Paris and saw the won- 
derful collection of pictures which Napoleon 
had looted from all the galleries of Europe 
In 1805 he was elected professor of painting 
to the Royal Academy. lie had been a can- 
didate for the appointment in 1799, when 
Burry was elected, but withdrew in favour 
of Fuseli. Opie refused to avail himself ot 
the grace of three years allowed to the pro- 
fessor for the preparation of his lectures, mid 
commenced their delivery in February 1807. 
lie bad previously delivered some lectures on 
art at the Royal Institution, which had been 
well received m spite of some want of method 
and abruptness. He now threw his wholi 
mind into lus task, and embodied the result 
of yoars of sincere thought in four lecture., 
on (1) design, (2) invention, (3) chiaro 
souro, and (4) colouring. With the excep- 
tion of those of Sir Joshua Reynolds, no series 
of lectures emanating from tka Royal Aca- 
demy are better worth reading. Their view . 
are original and jimt,and they contain much 
excellent criticism in language which is clear 
and vigorous. They arc permanent contri- 
butions to critical literature. 

The anxiety and labour spent in the com- 
position of these lectures are supposed to 
have hastened his death, He was busily en- 
gaged at the same time on his paintings, and 
‘ laboured so intently the latter end of 1806 
and the beginning of 1807 that he allowed 
his mind no rest, hardly indulging in the re- 
laxation of a walk.’ A disease of the spinal 
marrow, affecting Ms brain, ensued, and he 
strove in vain to finish his works for the 
academy exhibition. Ilis pupil, HenryThom- 
son [q. v.] (afterwards R.A.), volunteered to 
work on ono of them — a portrait of theDake 
of Gloucester — and Opie was able in one of 
his lucid intervale to give a direction, and to 
express satisfaction when it was carried out. 

lie died on 0 April 1807, and was buried, 
with somo pomp, in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

In the National Portrait Gallery are por- 
traits by Opie of himself, Bartofozzi. and 
Thomas Ilolcroft. Another portrait of Opie 
by himself is in the Dulwich Gallery. In 
the National Gallery are portraits of Wil- 
liam Siddons, Mary Wollslonecraft Godwin, 
and the ‘Head of a Young Man.’ A picture 
of 1 Troilus, Cressida, and Pandarus ’ ia in the 
Manchester Gallory, on loan from the National 
Gallery. In the diploma gallery of the Royal 
Academy is his ‘Old Man and Child, 1 and ot 
the Oarriclt Club a group from ‘ The Game- 
stor,’ with Stukeley and other actors. At 
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the Bronipton Consumption Hospital are some 
u-orhs by L)p 10 bequeathed by Miss Read in 
1S71. Among the great men of the day Opie 
painted Dr. Johnson (for whom he had a pro- 
found admiration) three times, Bartolozzi, 
John Bannister, M unden, and Betty (the 
young Roscius), Fox and Burke. John Crome 
and Northcote, Fuseli and Girtin, Southey, 
Dr. Farr, Mrs. Inehbald, and Mrs. Shelley. 
Altogether he executed 508 portraits (count- 
ing each head in family groups), all of which, 
with a very few exceptions, were in oil. 
Others of his pictures numbered 252. 

The notes of Opie’s character, both as an 
artist and a man, were originality, manli- 
ness, and sincerity. A carpenter's son in a 
remote village, without any regular instruc- 
tion in art and without opportunity to study 
the works of great artists, he, at the age of 
nineteen, produced pictures which aroused 
the admiration and envy of the most dis- 
tinguished artists in the country j at the age 
of twenty-five he had achieved the highest 
honours of his profession, and he fully sus- 
tamed his reputation till his death. The 
merits of his work, in some respects, ore per- 
haps even more perceptible now than when 
he painted. The unusual largeness of his 
manner, the contempt for smalL attractive- 
ness of any kind, the freedom and force of 
his execution, the noble gravity of his feel- 
ing, distinguish his pictures from those of all 
his contemporaries, in a manner more favour- 
able to their appreciation than in days when 
the public were accustomed to the polished 
grace and vivacity of Reynolds and Gains- 
borough, Iloppner and Lawrence. The re- 
putation of Opie, which has risenconaiderably 
of recent years, was greatly increased by the 
reappearance ofhisfinepicture of ‘The School’ 
(an early work engraved by Valentine Green 
in 1786), which was lent by Lord Wantage 
to the collection of English pictures (1737- 
1837) at the Giosvenor Gallery in 1888. Its 
rich but sombre colour, its fine chiaroscuro, 
the grave feeling in the heads, suggested at 
least affinity with the unimaginative side of 
Rembrandt. It is to this class of art that 
Opie belongs, the class of serious realism and 
strength of light and shade. His realism was 
not onlyaeriousbutintellectual, for he painted 
with his brains as well as bis brush. 

Authentic testimonies to his mental en- 
dowments, his talent for reparLee, the weight 
and pith of his observations, are numerous. 
His memory was extraordinary. He knew 
Shakespeare, Milton, and many other poets 
‘ almost by heart.’ Horne Tooke said : ‘ Mr. 
Opie crowds mork wisdom into a few words 
than almost any man I ever knew ; be speaks, 
as it were, in axioms, and what he observes 
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is worthy to be remembered.' Sir James 
Macintosh remarked that, ‘bad Air. Opie 
turned bis mind to the study of philosophy, 
he would hai e been one of the first philoso- 
phers of the age. 1 More convincing still is 
the testimony of Opie's caustic rival, North- 
cote, who nei er allowed his jealousy to in- 
terfere with his admiration of the wonderful 
Comishman. But even fiom hie devoted 
wife’s testimony it is evident that he never 
overcame entirely the roughness of his man- 
ners. His very candid friend, Mrs. Inehbald, 
wrote after Ms death: ‘The total absence of 
artificial manners was the most remarkable 
characteristic, and at the same time the 
adornment and deformity, of Mr. Opie.’ 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of English Artists; Red- 
graves’ Century of Painters; Bryan's Diet. 
(Graves and Armstrong) , Royal Academy Cata- 
logues; Northeote’sLifeof Reynolds ; Knowles’s 
1 Life of Fuseli ; Taylor and Leslie’s Life of Rev- 
1 nolds; Leslie's Handbook to Young Painters; 
Hollekens and his Times; Pilkington'u Diet.; 
Saguier’s Diet, of Painters ; Polwhele’s Biogra- 
i phioal Sketches ; John Tajlor's (author of ■ Mon- 
sieur Tonson’) Records of my Life; Memoirs 
! of Thomas Holcroft ; Redding's Personal Remi- 
1 niscences , Cunnirgliam’B Lives of Painters 
(Heaton) ; Cunningham’s Lives of Eminent Eng- 
lishmen ; Leotuns on Painting by thB late John 
Opie, with Memoir by Mrs. Opie, and other ac- 
counts of Mr. Opie’s Talents and Character; 
Opie and his Works, by John Jope Rogers (1878); 
Bibliotheca Cornubiensis, vol. ii. and Supplement 
A very full list of authorities will be found in 
the two works last named.] C. M. 

O’QITINN, JEREMIAH (d. 1657), Irish 
pre8bytorian minister, was horn at Temple- 
rntrick, oo. Antrim. His parents were 
Roman catholics, and his mother-tongue was 
Gaelic. On his becoming a protestant, he 
was patronised by Arthur Upton of Castle 
Upton, the proprietor of Templepatrick, who, 
with a view to hie becoming a preacher to 
the Gaelic-speaking population, sent him to 
Glasgow University, where ' Jeremias Oqui- 
nus ’ graduated M.A, in 1644. On 4 Oct. 
1046 he was present as an ‘expectant’ 
(licensed preacher) at the admission of An- 
thony Kennedy (<f. 11 Dec. 1697, aged 83) to 
the charge of Templepatrick parish, Shortly 
afterwards he was called by a majority to the 
charge of Billy parish, co. Antrim. His 
settlement was opposed by a party headed 
by Donald McNeill, who appealed from the 
army presbytery (constituted 10 June 1042) 
to the English parliamentary commissioners 
sent to Ulster in October 1646. The pres- 
bytery successfully resisted this appeal from 
a spiritual court to the civil authority, and 
O’Quinn was admitted to Billy. Patrick 
Adair [q. v.] describes him as 1 of great repu- 
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tation for honesty and zeal, though of little inscription (most correctly given in~Ben~ 
learning and no great judgment.’ where ‘ exeunte ’ should be - ex unda’) V’ 

On 16 Feb. 1649 the presbytery issued at renewed by Thomas Babington (1766-1823) 
Belfast the famous ' representation ’ (an- vicar of Billy, who is buried in the sm' 
swered by Milton), which denounces the tomb. Adair spells his name O’Queen" 1 ™ 
execution of Charles as 1 an act so horrible as [News from Ireland concerning the Pm™, a 
no history, divine or human, ever had a pre- ings of the Presbytery in the County of Antrim 
cedent for the like.’ O’Quinn, who had not 1660; Adair’s Truetiarrative (KiU«), ig 68 
been present at the meeting, disobeyed the 124, 135, 166 sq., 183 sq., 194; Beid’s Hut 
presbytery’s order for reading this document Presb. Church in Ireland (Ifillen), 1867, ii. 41’ 
m the churches. Joined by James Ker, 43, 113 sq., 164 eq., 170, 234, 661, 660; Bran's 
minister of Ballymoney, ne submitted Belfast, 18 77, pp. 137, 711 sq. ; bi 3 . 

(8 May) ten objections to the ‘ represBnta- E1P, (Belfast), 1381 p. 237, 1882 pp. 9 
tion.’ The presbytery argued the matter for a ^ist. Congr. Presb. Church in Ireland! 

several meetings ; at length they suspended 1888 ’ p ' 68- J A. e. 

Ker and O’Qumn, and reported the matter ORAM, WILLIAM (d. 1777), painter 
to the standing commission of the church of and architect, was educated as an architect 
Scotland, who approved their action. Ker and, through the patronage of Sir Edward 
and O’Qumn 'despised the sentence’ and W alpole, obtained the position of master-car- 
held their places, but continued to make penter to the board of works. He designed 
fruitless applications to the presbytery for a triumphal arch for the coronation of 
the removal of the suspension. They took George III, of which an engraving was pub- 
the ‘ engagement’ and got salaries from the lished. Oram also devoted much time to 
civil list. With Thomas Vesey, minister of landscape-painting in the style of Gaspar 
Coleraine, whose principles were episcopalian, Poussin . His works wore often applied to 
they left the presbytery to join a clerical decorative purposes and inserted over doors 
coalition, of which Timothy Taylor [q. v.], and mantelpieces. He designed and painted 
an independent, was the leader. By Novern- the staircase at Buckingham House, and was 
her 1861 they were weary of exclusion ; on employed to ropair the paintings on the stair- 
order in council (13 Nov.), addressed to case at Hampton Court. lie published an 
Colonel Robert Venables, referred to O'Quinn etching of Datohet bridge in 1746. In 1766 
as ‘ somewhat embittered against the interest he exhibited three landscapes at the Sooiety 
of England,’ and suggested his transfor to of Artists’ exhibition. Oram, who was gene- 
‘ parts whore there are Irish that cannot rally known as ‘ Old Oram,’ to distinguish 
speak English.’ O’Quinn advised Taylor to him from his son, died on 17 March 1777, 
seek a conference with ‘ the brethren of leaving a widow and a son, Edward Oram 
the presbytery,’ in order to adjust matters (noticed below). In his will, dated4Jui. 
of difference, and was sent with this proposal 1776, and proved 17 March 1777 (P. C. C. 
to Kennedy. The presbytery appointed a 124, Collier), Oram describes himBelf as of 
conference with Taylor and Andrew Wyke St.John’s, Hampstead, and IeaveB everything 
of Lisburn at Antrim in March 1062. It to liis wife Elizabeth. HiswidowgaveOram's 
turned to a discussion with Adair, who was manuscripts to his near relative, Charles 
thought to have gained the advantage. Ker Olarko, F.S.A., who in 1810 published &om 
made his submission in October, and O'Quinu thorn ‘ Precepts and Observations on the Art 
soon followed his example. Henceforth he of Colouring in Landscape-Painting, by the 
helped to keep the peace between the govern- late William Oram, esq., of his Majesty's 
mont and the presbyterians. The privy Board of Works.’ 
council paid him 401, on 20 April 1664 for a Edward Oram (jl. 1770-1800), son of 
visit to Dublin. His name is on Ilenry the above, also practised as a landscape- 
OromweU’s civil list of 1666 for a salary of painter. He exhibited landscapes at the 
1007. at Billy. He died at Billy on 31 Jan. Royal Academy from 1776to 1790, andsgain 
1667 (the data is not to be oorrectedlo 1668, in 1798 and 1799. He was also engaged in 
as the Scottish reckoning prevailed in the sceno-painting as assistant to Philip James 
north of Ireland). His executor, Teague deLoutherbourgh [q.v.^nndpainted scenery 
O’Moony, a presbytorian landholder in co. for the Royalty theatre in Wellolose Square 
Antrim, applied to the government for help [see PalmeEj Johk, 1742 P-17981 He was 
towards payment of his small debts and one of the artists patronised, like JobnFlax- 
fuueral expenses, and reoeivud a grant of 26b man [q.v.] and William Blake [q.v.lbytke 
He was buried in Billy churchyard, where Rev. Henry and Mrs. Mathew, ana he as- 
is a tombstone bearing his epitaph (name, sisted Flaxman in decorating their house in 
'O’Qumius’) with Latin elegiacs. The liatlibone Place. In 1799 Oram was resid* 
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iog in Grasse Street, Rathbone Place. All 
later trace of him is lost. 

[Redgrave’sDict. of Artists; preface to Oram's 
Precepts and Observations; Walpole’s Anec- 
dotes of Painting, ed. Wornum ; Smith's Book 
for h Rainy Day.] L. 0. 

ORANGE, Pbutoess of (1831-1080). 
[See Mast.] 

ORCHEYERD or ORCHARD, WIL- 
LIAM (d. 1604), mason and architect, -was 
in September 1476 described as a freemason 
of Oxford. At that date Bishop Wayneflete 
of Winchester, who was superintending the 
building of Magdalen College, Oxford, en- 
gaged Orcheyerd to make the great west 
window of the chapel, in seven lights, 
according to a ‘portraiture’ prepared by 
Orcheyerd, for twenty marks. He was 
also to provide forty-eight cloister windows 
with buttresses, at 48s. 4 d. for each window 
and buttress; twelve doors for chambers, 
and one hundred and two windows, as 
good as, or better than, the windows in the 
chambers of All Souls College, at 0s. 8 d. 
each; and the windows of the library, 
each with two lights, with like reference to 
those of All Soule College, at 13s. 4 d. each. 
This work was completed in 1477-8, in which 
years Orcheyerd acknowledged payment. In 
1479 two further agreements wore made for 
battlements and buttresses for Magdalen 
College chapel, hall, library, gateway tower, 
and cloister tower, with a staircase turret, 
called a 1 vyse,’ to the latter, and pinnacles, 
the spire for the turret to be 18 feet high, 
and the pinnacles 11J feet; the spire to cost 
nine marks, and the pinnacles 11s. l<f, each. 
The stone was to be dug from the auames 
belonging to the king and to the college at 
Headmgton, near Oxford. Orcheyerd was 
engaged at the same time upon work at Eton 
for wayneflete, it being provided that the 
stone should be procured for that work from 
the same quarries. The satisfaction which 
his work gave is evidenced by the fact of the 
college leasing to him for fifty-nine years in 
1478 some land at Barton, a hamlet of Head- 
ington, where their quarry was situated. This 
lease was, in 1486, converted into one for 
twenty years, should he live eo long, with 
addition of other land. In the later lease 
he is described as ‘ commonly called Master 
William Mason.’ In 1490 as ‘William 
Orchard, esquire,’ he leased out some of his 
land for five years ; and in 1501, as ‘ Master 
W. Mason,' granted another lease. Prom a 
document dated 18 Feb. 1502-8, which is 
entered in the register of the university 
marked C, at f. 189, it appears that he was 
then engaged upon buildings at St. Bernard's 
College, for which he had made an agreement 


with the abbot of Fountains [called Funteys, 
i.e. Fontes, miscopied as Freynties in Wood’s 
‘ Antiquities of the City of Oxford,’ 1890, ii. 
309] for two years and a half from Whit- 
suntide 1602; he procured the entry in this 
register of the agreement with respect to the 
digging the foundations and quarrying the 
stone, a wing apparently to some dispute. But 
in 1604 he died. His will, which is entered in 
the above-mentioned university register, at 
fol. 65 6, dated 21 Jan. 1508-4, was proved 
16 March. He directed his body to be Duried 
in the church of the priory of St. Frideswide, 
and bequeathed to the priory his house in 
Crampolle (Grandpool or Grandpont) after 
the death of his wife Katherine, to whom he 
left all the residue of his property, provid- 
ing for masses for his soul at St. Frideswide’s 
and Magdalen College, and securing to the 
college an annual payment for ever from the 
priory of 8s. 8d. His elder Bon, John Orchard, 
who took the degree of B.C.L., sold some of 
the Headmgton property in 1518. A por- 
tion of the rest was given in dowry with 
his daughter Isabella (al. Elizabeth) on her 
marriage to Edward Mawdisley, a tailor, of 
Oxford, about 1490. She subsequently mar- 
ried Harry Oldame of Oxford, and died before 
September 151 8. John Orchard was a brewer 
in Oxford in 1506 (Uniu. Sea. os above, 
f.2806). 

[Deeds in Magd. Coll. Muniment Boom, 
Miaeell., No. 849, Headington, Nos. 2, S, 86, 39, 
42, 71, 16a, 16a, 18a.] W. D. M. 

ORD, CRAVEN (1760-1632), antiquary, 
the younger son of Horry Ord, of the king's 
remembrancer’s office, by Anne, daughter 
of Francis Hutchinson of Barnard Castle, 
Durham, was horn in London in 1750. His 
uncle, Robert Ord [q. v.], was chief baron 
of the Scottish exchequer. Ord was elected 
a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries on 
26 Jan. 1775, and of the Royal Society on 
3 May 1787 (Thomson, Royal Soc. App. ir. 
lix). He was for several years vice-pre- 
sident of the former society, and at the time 
of his death was, together with Bray and Dr. 
Latham, one of its three patriarchs. His life 
was mainly devoted to antiquarian researches. 
In association with Sir John Cullum, he 
prompted and assisted Gough in his great 
work on the ‘ Sepulchral Monuments of Great 
Britain,’ and to Ord's exertions, Gongh testi- 
fied, ‘are owing the impressions of some of the 
finest brasses, as well as many valuable de- 
scriptive hints ’ (Nioholb, Lit.Anecd. vi. 286). 
In September 1780 he undertook a tour in 
search of brasses in East-Anglia, together 
with Gough and Cullum, who described their 
Buccees with enthusiasm. From Wisbech 
they proceeded 'sixteen miles of one uni- 
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form level, through, such a string of noble largely reinforced from Ord’s sale The'"' 
churches, most dreadfully situated, as cannot mainder of his library was sold after his. ■j.Jji’ 
he matched, I believe, in the kingdom,’ to in May 1832. e ™> 

Lynn/ where is the noblest parcel oi brasses I Previous to 1820 Ord had resided chiafl 

ever met with, in perfect preservation.’ Ileleft at his seat of Creenstead Hall in Essb 
few cimrchesmsouthernEngUnd unexplored, where most of his children were born- hi 
and formed a unique collection of impres- he died at Woolwich Common in Janim 

sionsof brasses. Ilis method of obtaining 1882 . He married, in Junel784,MarySmit? 

the impressions was as follows : he always daughter of John Hodman of Greenstetd Hull’ 
carried with him French paper kept damp Essex, by whom he had five sons— the Rev’ 
in a specially prepared case, printer’s ink, and Craven Ord (1780-1830), vicar of St. Msrv 
a quantity of rags, he inked the brass, then de-Wigtoft, Lincolnshire, 1809, prebendary 
wiped it very clean, laid on the paper, of Lincoln, 1 814, married in 1814 Margaret 
covered it wit h some thicknesses of cloth, and Blagrave, a niece of the Key. Sir John Cal- 
then trod upon it. lie finished the outlines lum, hart., succeeded his father in his pro' 
at home, cut out the figures, and pasted them perly at Green stead, and died 14 Dec. 1636- 
in a large portfolio. His collection of im- Major Rohort Hutchinson Ord, K.H. ofthe 
pressions of sepulchral brasses, hound in two royal artillery, who married in 181 7 Elizabeth 
volumes, with deal bouids over six feet in Bingravo, a sister of the preceding ; Captain 
height, was purchased by Thorpe tho book- W illiam Redman Ord of the royal engineers- 
seller in 1830 for 431. Is. John Ord, M.D., of Hertford; Captain Harry 

Ord’s literaiy assistance was acknowledged Gough Ord, father of Sir Harry St. George 
by Nichols, by M autell, and by Ormorod in Ord [ q. v.]— and one daughter, Harriot Man 
their respective histories of Leicestershire, who married in 181G the liev.GeorgeHughes 
Surrey, and Cheshire; hut lie published no- [Q tn t. Mag. 1828 ii. 05-6, 1830 i 264 i88> 
thing separately, his writings being cuniiuod i, 469-70; Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes and 
to Ins communications to the ‘Aichooologin.’ Liurary Illustrations, pussim; Nichols’s History 
The most valuable of these were : in 1790, of Leicoslor, i. andiv. 614; Gough’s Sepulchre! 
‘An Inventory of Crown Jewels made in Monuments, i. 10; Brit. Mus Addit. MSS. 
3EdwardUI’(x.241-2G0)j in 1794, ‘Sir lid- 7060-7; Oaluloguo of tho Curious and Valu- 
ward Waldegrave's Accompt for the Funeral nblo Library of Graven Ord, esq., sold by Mr. 
of King Edward VI ’ (xii. 33 1-39G) j in 1803, Evans at 93 Pall Mall.] T. 8. 

‘ An Account of the Entertainment of King ORD, Sm IIARUY St. GEORGE (1810- 
Ilenry VI althe Abbey of St. Edmunds Bury 1883), major-general royal engineers, colo- 
in 1433’ (xv. 66 soq.) ; in 1808, ‘Copies ol* nial governor, son of Captain Harry Gough 
five curious Writs ol' Privy Heal, one in the Ord, royal artillery, mid of his wife, Louisa 
time of Queen Mary, and the others of Queen LuLham of Bexley, Kent, was horn at North 
Elizabeth ’ (xvi. 91 seq.) Gray, Kent, 011 17 Juno 1819. He was 

Ord's extremely valuable library was educated privately at Woolwich, andentered 
mainly dispersed in June 1829, on the occa- I ho Royal Military Academy there in 1835. 
sion of his leaving England for tho sake of lie received n commission as second lieutenant 
his health. At the sama lime was sold a in 1 he corps of royal ougineers on 14 Dec. 
portion of his choice collection of historical 1 837, and went through the usual course of 
manuscripts. Ilis ‘ Registrum du Bury, temp, professional instruction at Chatham, Pro- 
Edward III,' was purchased by Madden for moled lieutenant on 27 May 1839, he was 
1232., and his 1 Liber Gardorobto ah anno 18 quartered at Woolwichand afterwards in Ire- 
Edw. II ad annum 1 6 Edw. Ill ’ by Tliarpu for laud, In January 1810 he was senttothe 
1102. 16s. Ilis Suffolk collections, in twenty Wost Indies, whore he remained for the next 
folio volumes, with throe volumes of indexes, six yoars. lie returned home in December 
were obtained by the lust-mentioned douler 1846, and was stntionod at Woolwich for a 
for 21 01 . ; all are now in the British Mus°um, year, and then at Chatham. On 290ct, 1846 
together with a series of illustrative drawings lie was promoted second captain. 

(in Addit. MSS. 7101-2, 8986-7). A second In December 1849 Ord was sent on special 
snleofOrd’BmauusoriptstookplaoomJanuary duty to the west coast of Africa and the 
1830, when a very large quantity of small island of Ascension, returning to Englandia 
ancient deeds was sold in bags, and fetchod September 1860, when he was again employed 
from 21. to SI. each, Many of the manuscripts atOhuiham. Iloreoeivod the thanks of tbs 
had previously belonged to J Martin, tho board of admiralty for his report and re- 
Thetlord antiquary, and wero acquired by Ord Commendations with re fcretice 1 0 naval works 
for a few shillings. The collections of Fran- at the island of Ascension. On 1 Jan, 1862 
cis Douca and of Sir Thomas Phillipps were he was appointed adjutant of the royal en- 
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gineers at Chatham. Tie was promoted first 
captain on 17 Feb. 1854, but continued to 
hold the appointment of adjutant until J uly , 
when he was appointed brigade-major of the 
royal engineers under Brigadier-general 
(afterwards Sir) Harry David Jones [q. v.j in 
the combined French and English expedition 
to the Baltic. Ord was present at the siege 
and capture of Bomarsund, and was men- 
tioned m despatches. He received the war 
medal and was promoted brevet-major on 

8 Sept. 1864. On his return to England he 
was quartered at Sheerness. 

In November 1866 Ord's services wore 
placed at the disposal of the colonial office, 
and he was sent as a commissioner on a 
special mission to the Gold Coast, returning 
in May 1856. From June to October in 
1866, and again from February to May 1857 
(the interval being occupied with military 
duty at Gravesend), he was employed in 
Holland and France to assist the British 
minister at the Hague and the British am- 
bassador in Paris in negotiations respecting 
the Netherlands’ and French possessions on 
the west coast of Africa. On the completion 
of this duty he returned again to Gravesend. 

On 2 Sept. 1857 Ord was appointed lieu- 
tenant-governor of the island of Dominica 
in the West Indies, and he assumed the 
government on 4 Nov. ne was promoted 
lieutenant-colonel on 28 Nov. 1859. In 
April 1860, while in England on leave of 
absence, he waB offered the government of 
the Bermudas, and was gazetted to the 
appointment on 16 Feb. 1861, assuming 
the government the following month. In. 
January 1864 he returned home on leave of 
absence, was promoted brevet-colonel on 
28 Nov., and was sent to the west coast of 
Africa as commissioner on special service 
under the colonial office in connection with 
disturbances with the Ashantis, He re- 
turned to England in March 1865. On 

9 Oct. he wa3 made a G.B., and the same 
month he resumed the government of the 
Bermudas. He finally left the Bermudas 
in November 1866. 

On 5 Feb. 1867 Ord was appointed the 
first colonial governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments, these possessions having up to that 
time been administered by the government 
of India. He was made a knight-bachelor, 
assumed the government on 1 April 1887, 
and was promoted maior-geueral on 16 April 
1889, His tenure of the government was, 
by the desire of the colonial office, extended 
beyond the usual time, and he remained at 
Singapore until 'November 1873. 

Ord’s health had suffered from service in 
tropical climates, and for the next four years 


lie remained unemployed. He was made n 
K.O.M.G. on 30 May 1877, having in April 
of that year been appointed governor of 
South Australia. I 11 1879, having completed 
the full term as colonial governor, he retired 
on the maximum pension, and lived at Fom- 
hatn House, near Bury St. Edmunds. On 
24 May 1881 he was made a G.O.M.G. He 
took considerable interest in the Zoological 
Society of London, of which he was an hono- 
rary fellow, and presented it with many ani- 
mals from the various places in which he 
served. Ord died suddenly of heart-disease at 
Homburg on 20 Aug. 1885. He was buried 
in the churchyard of Fomham St. Martin, 
and a tablet to his memory has been placed 
in the church. A village institute was also 
erected at Fomham St, Martin in his 
memory by his friend, the sultan of Johore. 

Ord married in London, on 28 May 1846, 
J ulia Graham, daughter of Admiral James 
Carpenter, Ii.N., by whom he had three 
sons : Harry St. George, who settled in Aus- 
tralia ; William St. George, retired captain 
royal engineers, of Fornham ; and St. John 
St. George, a retired major of the royal ar- 
tillery. 

Ord was a popular governor. A three- 
q uarter-leng th portrait of him was painted for 
the Chinese merchants of the Straits Settle- 
ments, and is now at Singapore. There is 
also a portrait of him in the chamber of the 
Legislative Council of Bermuda. 

Ord contributed to the ‘Professional Papers 
of the Corps of Royal Engineers ’ (new ser. 
rol. iv.) papers entitled ‘Experiments on the 
Penetration of Bullets’ and ‘Experiments 
with 6 j-inoh Shells.’ 

[Royal Engineers Corps’ Records ; War Office 
and Colonial Office Records ; private sources.] 

R. H. V. 

ORD, JOHN WALKER (1811-1853), 
topographer, poet, and journalist, bom at 
Guisborough, Yorkshire, on 6 March. 1811, 
was son uf the principal partner in the firm 
of Richard Ord & Son, tanners and leather 
merchants of that place. He entered the 
universityof Edinburgh, and, being intended 
for the medical profession, was apprenticed 
to Dr, Knox, the eminent lecturer on ana- 
tomy. While at Edinburgh he was intimate 
with Prof, Wilson and Hogg, the ‘Ettrick 
Shepherd.’ Eventually he abandoned the 
study of medicine, and, coming to London in 
1834, he started, two years later, the ' Me- 
tropolitan Literary Journal,’ a paper wMch 
was afterwards merged in the ‘Britannia.’ 
His literary labours brought him into in- 
tercourse with Thomas Campbell, Sheridan 
Snowies, Douglas Jerrold, and the Countess 
of Blessington. He afterwards retired to 
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his native county, and died at Guieborough 
on 29 Aug. 1863. 

Ilia works are : 1. 1 England : a historical 
Poem,’ 2 vols., London, 1834-6, 8vo. 2. 1 Re- 
marks on lie Sympathetic Condition exist- 
ing between the Body and the Mind, espe- 
cially during Disease,’ London, 18S6, 8vo, 
forming a supplement to the * Metropolitan 
Literary Journal.’ 3. ‘The Bard, and minor 
Poems,’ 1841, 12mo. 4, ‘ Rural Sketches 

and Poems, chiefly relating to Cleveland,’ 
London, 1846, 12mo. 6. ‘The History and 
Antiquities of Cleveland, comprising the 
Wapentake of East and West Langbargli, 
North Riding, County of York,' London, 
1846, 4to. Prefixed is a portrait of the au- 
thor, engraved by B. F. Lloyd & Co., Edin- 
burgh. Boyne says : ' This work is written 
in a fulsome style. The author was unfit 
for such a great work ; he was not an anti- 
quary’ (Yorkshire Library, p. 190). 

He also edited ‘ Rosoberry Toppi ng : a Poem 
by Thomas Pierson,’ Stockton, 1817, 12mo, 
and left unfinished ‘ The Biblo Oracles. 1 

[Notes and Querns, 2nd sor. viii. 631, x. HO; 
Schraerter’s Annals of Yorkshire, li. 388 ; lYhol- 
lan’s York and the North Riding (1869), ii. 
206.] T. C. 

ORD or ORDE, ROBERT (d. 1778), chief 
baron of the Scottish exchequer, was the 
eldest son of John Ordo, under-sheriff of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, by Anne Hutchinson. At 
an early period he removed to Edinburgh, 
where ultimately he was appointed baron of 
tho Scottish exchequer, lie died on 4 Feb. 
1778. There is a portrait of him at Ravons- 
worth Castle. By his wife Mary, eldest 
daughter of Sir John Darnoll, knight, lus hnd 
a daughter Elizabeth, married to Robert 
Maequeen, lord Braxfleld [q. v.], and a son 
John Okd (1729 P-1814). The son was edu- 
cated at Hackney and Trinity Collogu, Cam- 
bridge, whore he graduated B.A. in 1700, 
and afterwards obtained a lay fellowship. 
Having been called to tho bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn, ho in 1777 bocame attorney-general of 
the duohy of Lancaster, and in 1778 master 
in chancery. lie was M.P. successively for 
Midhurat, Hastings, and Wendover (1?74- 
1790), and was some time chairman of ways 
and means in the House of Commons. lie 
wnsF.R.S., and died on 6 June 1814, and 
was buried in Fulham churchyard. 

[Gent. Mug. 1778 p 94, 1814 pt. i. p, 621, 
ana pt. ii p. 105 ; Notos and Queries, 4th sor. 
vii. 887 i Burke’s Landed Gentry.] 

ORDE, Sir JOHN (1761-1824), admiral, 
younger son of John Ordo of East Ordo and 
Morpeth (d, 1784), and brother of Thomas 
Orde-Powlett, first lord Bolton [q. v.], was 


bom on 22 Dee. 1761 (Foster). g 6 „„ 
terod the navy in 1768 on board the JersJ 
with Commodore Spry, in the Mediterra- 
nean ; afterwards served on the Newfound- 
land station with Commodore Byron and 
in the West Indies with Sir George Rod 
ney, who, on 7 April 1774, promoted him" 
to be lieutenant of the Ferret sloop &nd 
in July moved him to the Rainbow m 
which he returned to England. In Jn) T 

1776 he went out to North America in the 
Roebuck with Captain Andrew SnapB Ha 
mond [q. v.] From her he was moved m 

1777 to the Engle, Lord Howe’s flagship 
and early in 1778 was promoted to command 
the Zebra sloop, in which he assisted at the 
reduction of Philadelphia and the forts of 
the Delaware. On 19 May 1778 he was 
posted to the Virginia frigate, which, in 
1779, was part of the force under Sir George 
Collier [q. v.] in the expedition up the 
Penobscot. In 1780 Orde took part in the 
reduction of Charlestown [see Arbuthnot 
Marmot! and in October was appointed to 
the Chatham. The following July, when 
Arbuthnot was recalled, he hoisted his flag 
in the Roebuck, and moved Orde into her 4 
his flag-captain ; and during tho rest of the 
war Orde commanded the Roebuck in the 
North Sea and on the coast of France. In 
1783 Orde was appointed governor of Do- 
minica, restored to England at the poaoe, 
but tho island for the next year was infested 
by bodies of negroes, who had obtained arms 
and taken to the mountains. Orde’s energy 
in restoring quiet and socurity won for him 
the thanks of the settlers, and on 27 July 
1790 he was created a baronet. Oa the 
outbreak of the revolutionary war he ob- 
tained leave to resign his government and 
return to active service in the navy, He 
was appointed to the Victorious, from which 
he moved to the Venorable, ana afterwaids 
to the Princo Qoorgo, all attached to the 
Channel fleet. 

On 1 June 1796 he attained the rank of 
rear-admiral, and, after a few weeks in tem- 
porary command at Plymouth daring the 
early part of 1797, hoisted his flag on board 
the Princess Royal, and joined Lord St. 
Vincent off Cadiz as third in command. In 
the summer of 1798 Orde was deeply moi tified 
at finding that Sir Horatio Nelson, a junior 
officer, had been sent into the Mediterranean 
in command of a squadron on particular 
service ; and the more so as the arrival of 
Sir Rogor Curtis in the fleet reduced him to 
fourth m command. This led him to com- 
plain to St. Vincent, in lotters which that 
Btriot. disciplinarian considered so highly im- 
proper that he ordered Orde to shift his flag 
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into the Blenheim and return to England 
[tee Jebvis, John, Euh, of St. Vincent! 
On his arrival he applied for a court-martial, 
vibich the admiralty refused to grant, and 
on the return of St. Vincent toolr the earliest 
opportunity of demanding personal satisfac- 
tion. This, however, was forbidden by the 
king, and so the matter rested, the two 
principals being bound over in 5,000/. to 
keep the peace. But in 1802 Orde published 
the correspondence relating to the affair, 
which in 1799 had been printed for private 
circulation. 

He became a vice-admiral on 14 Feb. 
1799, and, on the removal of St. Vincent 
from the admiralty, in the autumn of 1804 
accepted the command of a squadron off 
Cape Finisterre, whence, shortly afterwards, 
he was sent to keep watch off Cadiz, much 
to the disgust of Nelson, who complained 
bitterly of Orde’s presence as interfering 
with his command and depriving him of its 
emoluments (Nicolas, vi. 289, 819, 868-9, 
392, &c.) In April 1805, when Villeneuve 
escaped through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and was joined by some of the Spanish ships 
off Cadiz, Orde was obliged to retire before 
the very superior force; and conjecturing 
that the enemy meant to go to Brest, he 
went north and joined Lord Gardner, when, 
in accordance with a previous request, he 
was ordered to Spithead and to strike his 
flag. In the general promotion of 9 Nov. 
1805 he became admiral of the blue. He 
was one of the pall-hearers at the funeral of 
Lord Nelson, of whose character he is said 
to have been a warm admirer. The admira- 
tion was not reciprocated. On the death of 
Lord Bolton in 1807, his son, succeeding to 
the title, vacated his seat in parliament for 
Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, to which Orde 
was then nominated, and which he repre- 
sented till his death, after a long and painful 
illness, on 19 Feb. 1824. 

Orde was twice married: first, in 1781, 
to Margaret Emma, daughter of Richard 
Stephens of Charlestown, South Carolina, 
who died without issue in 1790; secondly, in 
1793, to Jane, daughter of John Frere [q. v.] 
of Roy don Hall, Norfolk, and sister of John 
Hookham Frere [q. v.], by whom he left 
issue a daughter and one son, John Powlett 
Orde, who succeeded to the baronetcy. A 
portrait of Orde in a captain’s uniform— 
when he was at leaBt twenty-ssven, but 
representing a handsome, rosy-faoed lad, 
apparently not twenty — was lent to the 
Naval Exhibition of 1891 by Orde’s grand- 
son. '* 

[Marshall’s Roy. Nav. Biogr. i. 89; Ralfe’s 
Nav. Biogr. ii. 57 ; Nicolas’s Despatches and 


Letters of Lord Nelson, fieq and especially vol. 
vi. (see Index at end of vol. vii.); Foster’s 
Baronetage.] J. K. L. 

ORDE, afterwards ORDE-POWLETT, 
THOMAS, first Babon Bolton (1746-1807), 
politician, elder son of John Ordeof East Orde 
and Morpeth ( i . 1784), by his second wife, 
Anne, daughter of Ralph Marr of Morpeth, 
and widow of the Rev. William Pye, was bom 
on 80 Aug. 1746, and baptised at Morpeth on 
2 Oct. Admit al Sir John Orde [q. v.] was his 
brother. He was educated atEton and Bung’s 
College, Cambridge, being admitted in 1765, 
becoming a fellow in 1768, and graduating 
BA. 1770, M.A. 1778. While at Cambridge 
he studied the art of etching, and showed 
great skill ‘ in taking off any peculiarity of 
person.' This was a dangerous gift, but he 
never portrayed any one likely to become 
an object of ridicule. Three portraits by him 
in 1768 of D. Randall, fruit-seller at Cam- 
bridge, and of Mother Hammond, are de- 
scribed in Wordsworth’s ‘University Life in 
the Eighteenth Century,’ pp. 458-4. The 
particulars of his etching in the same year of a 
very stout man, and in 1709 of William Lynch, 
an old seller of pamphlets, are set out in the 
‘ Catalogue of Satirical Prints at the British 
Museum ’ (iv. 498, 679). The names of the 
performers in the 1 (Jamhridge concert,’ which 
ib usually attributed to him, are given in the 
‘ Catalogue of Satirical Prints ’ (iv. 608-9) ; 
but, according to Hawkins, the design was 
bv Orde, and the etching by Sir Abraham 
Hume. He also etohed his father, mother, 
and younger brother, and drew a pen-and-ink 
sketch oi Voltaire acting in one of his own 
tragedies (Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. vii. 
823). To the 1 Account of King’s College 
Chapel,’ 1769, which bears the name of 
Henry Malden, chapter clerk, is prefixed 
his portrait by Orde. The profits from the 
sale of these etchings were given by him to 
the characters whom he drew. 

Orde was called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn, and was elected F.S.A. on 23 Feb. 1775. 
Hs entered upon political life as member for 
Aylesbury, which he represented from 1780 
to 1784. The details of the money which he 
distributed among the electors, and the sup- 
pers which he gave to them, are contained 
in Robert Gibbs’s 'History of Aylesbury’ 
(p. 246). For two parliaments, lasting from 
1784 to 1796, he sat for Harwich, and he 

to^.790 the constituency of Rathcormack, co. 
Cork. He was elected in 1781 to the ninth 
place in the secret committee on _ Indian 
affairs, and to him was attributed its fifth 
report, which, in the language of WraxaU, 
was 1 one of the most able, well-digested, and 
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important documents ever laid upon the 
table of the House of Commons ’ ( Memoirs , 
ed. Wheatley, ii. 109). For his services on 
this body Dundas openly paid him in the 
house a very high compliment. Whon Lord 
Shelburne was appointed one of tho principal 
secretaries of state early in 1782, Orde be- 
came his under-soeretary, and, on the forma- 
tion of the new ministry under Shelburne in 
July 1782, lie was promoted to the post of 
secretary to the treasury. In this position 
he assiduously discharged one of its chief 
dudes by giving to his political friends fre- 
quently dinner parties at his house iu Park 
Place, St. James's Street ( W Raxall, ii. 358- 
869, 414). He went out of office with Shel- 
burne as representing his views in the House 
of Commons, and, through attachment to his 
old master, declined, iu December 1783, the 
offer of Pitt to resume his old place at tho 
treasury. 

From February 1781 to November 1787 
the Duke of Rutland was lord-lieutouant of 
Ireland, with Orde as his chief secretary and 
a member of the privy council in Ireland. 
They endeavoured in 1785 to form a ‘ com- 
mercial union’ between England and Ire- 
land, their object being to 1 reunite the two 
countries by the chain of mutual benefits 
and an oqnal participation of the advantages 
of trade.’ Tho propositions put forward by 
Orde in the Trisli parliament were duly as- 
sented to, and were tlion introduced by Pitt 
into tho English House of Commons. They 
were vehemently opposed by Fox and tho 
other whig loaders, but, after a protracted 
struggle of parties, they passed through par- 
liament, mainly through the arguments iliat 
their adoption would tend to promote tho 
prosperity of England. The changos which 
were introduced into the 1 Irish propositions ’ 
duringthoir progressthrough the Englislipar- 
liament materially altered their affect, to tho 
disadvantage of tho dependent country) and 
when the scheme was again brought before 
the Irish House of Commons, it was fieroely 
resisted by Grattan, Flood, and Curran, and 
only carried by nineteen on the first division, 
All that Orde could effect was to obtain an 
order that the bill should bo road a til’s! time 
and printed for circulation through Ireland, 
16 Aug. 1785. It was then droppod. Many 
let tors to anil from him on those propositions 
are printed in the 1 Memoirs of 1 Icnry Grat- 
tan,’ vol. iii., and in the 1 Correspondence of 
llio Right lion. John Beresford,’ i. 251-94. 
The views of the viceroy and himself are set 
out in the ‘ Correspondence of Pitt and 
Charles, duke of Rutland 1 (1R12 and 1890), 
.and in it are contained two long loiters to 
iliim, one from the duke (pp. 158-8), tho 
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other from Pitt (pp. 80-9). Pitt bW 
him for irresolution, but the charge was 
based on erroneous information. 6 83 

In 1787 Orde introduced into the Irish 
Houso of Commons, in a speech of time 
hours’ length, an • extremely comprehensive ’ 
scheme ol education. The clergy were to 
continue the maintenance of schools with 
increased charges at a graduated scale 00 
tlmir incomes, and the bishops and dignitaries 
of tho church wore also to contribute. Two 
great academies in Dublin and some smaller 
institutions wove to oducate thirteen thou- 
sand children, nnd the annual cost of this 
was to be defrayed by the Incorporated So- 
ciety to the extent of 13,0001, and by the state 
with a grant of 7,000/. All of these proposi- 
tions passed through the house by a unani- 
mous volo, with the exception of the clause 
relating to the foundation of a second univer- 
sity, which was opposed by a single member. 

The government of Ireland by the Date 
of Rutland was mainly, through his personal 
popularity, very successful. The duke died 
in October 1787, and Ordo retired with 
health much broken. An Irish pension oi 
1,700/. per annum was conferred upon him, 
hut the grant was attacked, and not without 
reason, as a violation of the assurance on 
which the salary of the office of chief secre- 
tary had buen augmented. Orde was depre- 
ciated by Sir Jonah Barrington as ‘a cold, 
cautious, slow and sententious man, tolerably 
well informed, but not at all talented, with 
a mind neither powerful nor feeble’ (Him 
and Fall of Irish Nnlirm, jfp, 320-1 ; Historic 
Anecdotes of Ireland, ii. 219). 

Orde married at Marylcbone, on 7 April 
1778, Jean Mary Browne PowleLt, natural 
daughter of Ohnrles, fifth duke of Bolton, by 
Mary Browne Banks, on whom, in default of 
raalo issue to the dulto’s next brother, thB 
greater part of the extensive estates were 
entailed. On tho death of tho sixth duke, 
leaving only foinale children, on 24 Dec. 1794, 
tho properly passed to Ordo in right of his 
wife, and by royal license he assumed, on 
7 Jau. 1795, tho additional surname of Pow- 
lnlt. O 11 20 Oct. 1797 he was created Baron 
Bolton of Bolton Oastle, Yorkshire, in the 
peerage of Great Britain. In 1791 he was 
appointed governor and vice-admiral of the 
Isle of Wight, and in 1800 he was created 
lord-liout oiian t of Hampshire. lie was also 
a lord of trade and plantations, receiver- 
goncral of tho duchy-court of Lancaster, and 
registrar, examiner, and first clerk of the 
county palatine of Lancaster (Habwood, 
Alumni IU on, p. 310). During his official 
connection with tho Isle of Wight he built 
Fernhill, near Wotton, and repaired the go- 
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remor's residence at Carisbrooke. He died viser of Roger of Montgomery Tsee Roque, 
at Hackwood Park, near Basingstoke, on d. 1094], whom he accompanied'to England 
30 July 1807, aged 60, and wa3 buried at and from whom he received a church at the 
Old Basing. His widow died at the Hot- , East Gate of Shrewsbury. Though a priest, 
wells, Bristol, on 1 4 Dec. 1814, and was also Odelerius married an English wife, by whom 
buried at Old Basing. They left issue two , he had three sons — Orderic, Everard, and 
sons. Benedict. In fulfilment of a vow made at 

Orde’s speech on the 1 Iri«k propositions ’ j Rome in 1082, Odelerius commenced to re- 
was printed at Dublin in 1785, and that on 1 place his wooden church at Shrewsbury by 
education in 1787. When in Ireland he gave a stone building, which, at his instigation, 
'a snug little place in the license office to Earl Roger made the home of his abbey of 
Maurice Goldsmith, in honour of his brother’s SS. Peter and Paul. Odelerius endowed the 
literary merit,’ April 1787 (Prior, Life of abbey with half of his possesions, and, tog»- 
Oliver Goldsmith, ii. 227). His commiuii- ther with his son Benedict, became a monk 
cations with Father O’Lenrv, whom he paid in the new foundation. He is no doubt the 
for furnishing information as to the designs , ‘ Oilerius Saeerdos ’ mentioned in the charters 
of his compatriots, are set out in Frouda’s of Shrewsbury Abbev (Dogdale, Mrniast . 
'English in Ireland’ and Fitzpatrick’s ‘ Secret 1 Angl. iii. 518, 620). He died at Shrewsbury, 
Service under Pitt.’ The latter of these apparently on 3 June 1110. 
writers suggested that the published letters Orderic was horn on 16 Feb. 1075, and 
of the Duke of Rutland were written by Orde baptised at Atehnm, near Shrewsbury, on 
(Athe?urum, 29 March 1890, pp. 404-5), but 11 April, by his godfather Orderic, the 
the suggestion seems untenable. Numerous priest. When five years old, he was put in 
letters to and from him are in Fitzmaurice’a charge of Siward, a priest at Shrewsbury, 

‘ Life of Lord Shelburne,’ iii. S61— 8_, 393- who taught him letters. In 1085 his father 
418; ‘ Historical Manuscripts Commission.’ sent him, with thirty marks of silver, to be- 
12th Rep. App. pt. is. pp. 307-61, and 18th conm a monk at St. Evroult in Normandy. 
Rap. App. pt. viii. pp. 20-8. Mathias ad- On 21 Sept. 1085 Orderic received the ton- 
dressed to him, on 16 Sept. 1791, a Latin ode, sure from Mainier, abbot of St. Evroult, and 
which was printed for private distribution, was given the Norman name of Vitalis. He 
and was also included in his ' Odce Latin®,’ was ordained sub-deacon on 16 March 1091 


1810. i by Gilbert, bishop of Lisieus ; deacon on 

Orde was a friend of Romney, and fire- 26 March 1098 by Serlo, bishop of Sfiez; and 
quently visited him about 1775. On his com- priest at Rouen by William the archbishop 
mission, Romney began a religious picture, on 21 Dec. 1107. Orderic passed his whole 
which was intended for presentation to life as a monk of St. Evroult. But in 1105 
King’s College, Cambridge, os an altar-piece ; he paid a visit to France, and about 1116 
but the intention of Orde was forestalled, and spent fire weeks at Oroyland Abbey, which 
the painting was never finished. Romney was then under the rule of Geoffrey, a former 
painted his portrait, which was engraved in monk of St. Evroult. On another occasion 
mezzotint, with three impressions, by John he visited Worcester, where he saw a copy 
Jones. It is nearly whole-length, and his of the chronicle of Marianus Sco tus, continued 
hand is holding a* bill for effectuating the by Florence of Worcester; he also mentions 
intercourse and commerce between Great that he had once seen a copy of the chronicle 
Britain and Ireland,’ There are also two of Sigebert of Gembloux at Cambrai. He 
portraits of him etched by Bretherton. was possibly present at the council of 

[Wr«, ill’s Memoirs, ad. Wheatley, iv. 124-38, Rieims in ? ct ; 1119 > 011 *> n .32 

153-88; Lecky’s Hist, during the Eighteenth was present at a great assembly of Olumac 
Century, vi. 351 et s»q.; Willis and Clark’s Cam- JrtMUis at Oluny. He records that on 9 Aug. 
bridge, i. 489; Gent. Mag. 1807 pt. ii. p. 785; 1184on the occasion of a great storm hewas 
Peerages by Brydges, Foster, and Ookayne ; at Merlerault, about twelve miles from St. 
Cat. of Satirical Prints in Brit. Mus. iv. 099 j Evroult. Orderic closed his history in 
Romney’s Life of George Romney, pp. 186-7, 1141, and perhaps did not long survive that 
249; Horne’s Portraits of Gainsborough and year. He may be the ‘ Vitalis monk of St. 
Romney, p. 61 ; Granger’s Letters, pp. 87-8 ; Evroul,’ whose name is recorded on 8 Feb. 
Smith’s Mezzotint Portraits, ii. 763 — 4.] ^ obituary of that monastery ^Notice sur 

W. P. C. Orderio Vital, p, xxxv). Orderic, who re- 

ORDERICUS VITALIS or ORDERIO lates that, when he came to Normandy, he 
VITAL (1076-W.43 P), historian, waeeon of could not understand the language he heard 
Odelerius, the son of Oonstantius of Orleans, spoken, never lost his affection for his native 
Odelerius was the confessor and trusted ad- , land, and, with manifest pride, describes him- 
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self ns ‘Vitalis Angligena ’ (ii. 289, 4SS, iii. 
46, 287). 

It was by tbe advice of Boger du Sap (d. 
1128) and 'GuSrin des Essarts (d. 1137), wbo 
were successively abbots of St, Evroul, 
that Orderio began to write history. His 
first intention was to compose the annals of 
St. Evroul or Ouehe, but gradually his 
work expanded into a general history, begin- 
ning with the preaching of the gospel, and 
reaching down to 1141. The whole work 
is styled ‘ Historic Ecclesiastics,’ and is di- 
vided into thirteen books, which were not, how- 
ever, composedin the order in whiohtheynow 
stand. The third and fourth boots were the 
first written, probably in 1128 and 1126, 
and the fifth was completed about the end of 
1127 (ffist. JEcclea. ii. 301, 803, 876). The 
next seven hooks followed at intervals down 
to 1188, when the first two boohs were 
added, and the thirteenth hook was com- 
pleted in 1141, at which time the whole 
underwent some revision. Owing, perhaps, 
to the manner of its composition, Orderic’s 
work is ‘ clumsy, disorderly, and full of di- 
gressions ’ (CiiirHOH). His chronology is in- 
accurate, and he often repeats himself, while 
his style is generally turgid and marred by 
pedantry; he is fond of applying classical 
titles, like ‘ consul,’ ‘tribune/ ‘ centurion,’ to 
the persons of his narrative, and of display- 
ing his acquaintance with a few Greek words. 
But his defects are more than redeemed by 
the spirit in which ho wrote : ‘he had a keen 
eye, and an interest for details and points of 
character . . . from him wo get the most 
lively image of what real life seemed to the 
dweller in a Norman monastery ' (Onmjou). 
His aim was to give the truth without 
flattery, ‘ seeking no reward from conquorors 
or conquered’ (Wat. JEcolaa. ii. 101). His 
strong sense of justice encourages him to 
blame freoly where blame is deserved, and 
his lively imagination makes his narrative 
vivid, if sometimes inacourato. Nothing 
comes amiss to him ; details of war, of cus- 
toms and social life, of the monastic profes- 
sion, personal characteristics, local legends, 
and natural phenomena, are alike recorded. 

The * Historic Ecclesiastica ’ begins to ho 
of value soon after the Norman Conquest. 
Though Orderio did not write from his own 
knowledge till much later, his use of other 
authorities is marked by discrimination. For 
the earlier years of William I, he mainly fol- 
lows William of Poitiers and William of 
JumiSges ; for the oareer of the Normans in 
Sicily, he had recourse to the chronicle of 
Geoffrey Mala-Terra ; and for the first cru- 
sade, to the works of Fulcher of Chartres and 
Baldric of Bourgueil, with the latter of whom 


ho was personally acquainted. Orderio also 
made use, among other writers, of the poem 
of Guy of Amiens, and of Eadmer’s ‘ Life of Sc 
Anselm while his visit to Oroyland inlllfi 
supplied him with some special information, 

Orderio was deeply read in such literature 
as was available, in theology, the fathers, and 
the Latin classics, ne also shows a taste for 
lighter literature in his knowledge of various 
chansons, and of much of the ephemeral 
Latin verso of his time. He himself enjoyed 
some reputation as a poet, and has inserted in 
his history a number of epitaphs which h B 
had composed on persons of distinction, to- 
gether with some other pieces of occasional 
verse. Some verses which are found in a 
manuscript that was formerly at St. Evronl 
and are in the same handwriting as the ori- 
ginal manuscript of the ‘Historia Ecclesias- 
tics,’ M. Leopold Delisle thinks may be by 
Orderio; lie has edited them in the ‘Bulletin 
de la Soci6t6 de l’Histoire de Francs ’i,ii. 
1-1 3, 1863, This same handwriting can be 
traced in other manuscripts. 

Theorioinal and possibly autograph manu- 
script of the ‘Hisloria Ecclesiastica’ is now 
in t he 1 Bibliothoque Nationals ; ’ none of the 
other copieB have any independent value 
(Ddmslb, § vii. ; IIaedv, ii. 217). The ‘Hia- 
torin Ecclesiastica’ was first published in 
Duchesne’s 1 Histories Normannorum Scrip- 
tores’ in 1619 ; the greater part of it is given 
in the ‘ Becueil des Historians de la Franco,’ 
vols. ix.-xii.; t, he whole work was re-edited 
by M. Le Prfivost for the 1 Sooifitd de l'His- 
toire do France,’ 6 vols. 1838-66; Duchesne's 
text !h reproduced in Migne’s ‘ Patrologia,’ 
clxxxviii. A French translation was pub- 
lished by M. Louis Dubois in Guizot’s ‘Ool- 
laolion des Mfimoiros rolatifs ii l’Histoire de 
France,’ in 1826, and an English translation 
in four volumes, by Mr. T. Forester, in 
Bohn’s * Antiquarian Library/ 1868-6. 

[The foots of Orderio ’s lifo ore found in the 
Hietovio Ecclesiastica, which is here cited from 
Lo Privost’s edition (see especially ii. 800-2, 
416-22, and v. 133-fl); reference may also be 
made to M. Leopold Dcliste’s Notice eurOrderic 
Vital, proflxed to the fifth vnlumo of Le Privoat’e 
edition ; Church's Lifo of St. Anselm, chap. v. j 
Proem an 's Norman Conquest, osp. iv. 496-600; 
Sacristy, July 1873,30-66; Hardy’s Descriptive 
Ont. British Hist. ii. 211-23; Bibliothoque de 
l'Eeole des Ohartee, xxxvii. 491-4,] O. L. K. 

OKDGAR or OKGAR (d, 971), ealdor- 
man of Devon, was the son of an ealdoraan, 
and was a landowner in every village from 
Exeter to Frome, He married an unknown 
lady of royal birth, bv whom he had a daugh- 
ter iElfthry th [q. v.] When King Eadgar 
sent a messenger to woo ASlftbryth, he found 
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her and lier father, whom she completely 
controlled, playing at chess, which they had 
learned from the Danes (Gaimae, 11. 3605- 
3725). Between 965 and 908 his signature 
as ‘Ordgar dux’ occurs in many charters 
(Kemble, Codex Dipl. Nos, 518, 1270, Sea.) 
According to the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ 
Ordgar founded the monastery of Tavistock 
in 961, but under the year 997 it is called 
Ordulf ’e minster, and, according to the 1 Re- 
gister of Tavistock’ (Mon. A ngl. li. 494), it was 
Founded by Ordulf, Ordgar’s son. The * Regis- 
ter ’ says it was large enough to hold a thou- 
sand persons ; that it was begun in the reign of 
Eadgar, and finished in 981. Ordgar kaa an- 
other son, Edulf,who was of gigantic strength 
and stature (Gesta Pontiff, pp. 202-8). Ord- 
gar died in 971, and, according to William 
of Malmesbury, was buried with his son 
Edulf at Tavistock. Florence of Worcester 
(s. a.) says he was buried at Exeter ( Anglo- 
Saxon Chron. ; Floe. Wio. C/iron. loc. cit. ; 
Wilt. Malm. Gesta Pontiflcum, ed. Hamil- 
ton ; Gaimah, ed. Hardy and Martin). 

A second Ordqar or Orgau ( ft . 1000), 
one of the sheriffs of Edward the Confessor, 
held lands in Cambridgeshire, at Chippenham 
and Iileham. He appears to have lost the 
sheriffdom under Harold, and to have com- 
mended himself to Esegar the Staller (Fkkd- 
MAir, Norman Conquest, v. 742). He is pos- 
sibly identical with the nobleman Orgar who 
took refuge with Hereward in the Isle of 
Ely (Liber Eliensis, p. 280), where Alwinus, 
son of Orgar. was then a monk (Gesta Here- 
wardi, p. 391 ; Domesday Book, i. 197a coL 
2, 199 a col. 2 ; Hamilton, Inquis. Eliensis, 
pp. 2, 8 ; Liber Eliensis, ed. D. J. Stewart 
I Anglia Christiana) ; and Gesta Serewardi 
in Gaimab, ed. Hardy and Martin). 

A third Ordoab or Obsab (d. 1097 P), 
English noble, challenged Edgar Atheling 
[q. v.J to single combat for treason against 
William II. Edgar’s champion was Godwins 
of Winchester, an English knight. When 
worsted in the fight, Ordgar treacherously 
drew a knife he had concealed in his boot 
against the rule of trial by battle, but God- 
wine snatched the knife from him, and Ord- 
gar died of his wounds, after confessing the 
falsehood of the accusation he had brought. 
It is possible that Ordgar is identical with 
the king’s thegn of that name, who in 1086 
held two hides in Oxfordshire (Domesday 
Book, i. 1615, col. 1) which had been the 
property of one Godwins, and perhaps also 
with an Ordgar who had lost a hide in Somer- 
set (ib. p. 98 ; FoEDtnr, ed. Skene, v. 22, 23 ; 
Frebmajs', Williaii 1 Nufus, ii. 118-17, and 
615-17). 

[Authorities as cited,] M. B. 
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ORDISH, ROWLAND MASON (1824- 
1886), engineer, son of John Ordish, land 
agent and surveyor, was horn on 11 April 
1824, at Melbourne, near Derby. Beyond 
the opportunity which he enjoyed in his 
fathers office of seeing building operations 
in progress, he seems to have had no profes- 
sional training. Coming to London in 1847, 
he entered the office of Mr. R. E. Brounger, 
who employed him in making surveys for a 
railway in Denmark. He was afterwards en- 

! paged by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Charles Fox 
5 .. v.], and was sent to Windsor to assist in the 
sinking of the piers of the Black Potts bridge, 
which carries the South WeBtern railway over 
the Thames near Windsor. When Messrs. 
Fox & Henderson took the contract for the 
ironwork of the 1851 exhibition building, 
Ordish made the greater part of the work- 
ing drawings ; and he subsequently went to 
the London works, Smethwick, near Birming- 
ham, to take part in the designing of the roof 
over the Birmingham railway station, then in 
comae of construction by Fox & Henderson. 
He was afterwards engaged on the Te-erec- 
tion of the Great Exhibition building at 
Sydenham. According to the specification of 
one of his patents, he was at Copenhagen in 
Aprill855, probably upon business connected 
with the Danish railway. From January 
I860 to March 1868 he was chief draughts- 
man in the works department of the admi- 
ralty at Somerset House. He resigned this 
appointment to start in business on his own 
account, and for many years his office was 
at No. 18 Great George Street, Westminster, 
where for a considerable time he was in 
partnership with Mr. W. H. Le FBuvre. In 
April 1858 he took out a patent (No. 771) 
for an improvement in suspension bridges, 
in which the roadway consisted of a rigid 
girder suspended at several points by inclined 
straight chains, which carried the whole ot 
the load and the weight of the bridge. This 
mode of construction is now well known as 
Ordish’s ‘straight chain suspension’ system. 
He designed a bridge upon this principle in 
1862, with an opening of 821 feet, for crossing 
the Thames below London Bridge, but it was 
not until 1808 that the idea was carried out 
in actual practice by the construction of the 
Franz-Josef Bridge over the Moldau at 
Prague. _ This structure is described in the 
‘ Mechanics' Magazine,’ April 1860, p, 264; 
in the ‘Engineer,’ November 1808, pp. 848, 
880; in W. Humber’s ‘Bridges,’ 3rd edit. p. 
258 ; and in Matheson’s ‘Works in Iron,' p. 
81. The Albert Bridge over the Thames at 
Chelsea, opened in September 1878, was also 
constructed on the same principle. It has a 
central opening of 458 feet. A description 
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appeared in ‘ Engineering,’ May 1871, p. 873 ; 
in the ‘Engineer,’ October and. November 
1878, pp, 281, 288, 801, 804, 316, 822; and 
in Matheson’s ‘ Works in Iron,’ p. 171. 
Among the numerous railway bills which 
Ordish and Le Feuvre brought into parlia- 
ment, was one for constructing .a line from 
Hampstead to Charing Cross, which, how- 
ever, was lost in the notable year 1866, when 
railway enterprise was arrested throughout 
England. 

lie was entrusted by Mr. W. H. Barlow 
with the details of the roof of the London 
terminus of the Midland railway at St. Pan- 
eras. It oonsists of an arch of 240 feet 
span, springing from a level slightly below 
the platform, and is the largest work of 
the kind in existence. In the course of a 
description of tho station, read before the 
Institution of Civil Engineers on 29 March 
1870, Mr. Barlow said : ‘ For the details of 
the roof tho author is indebted to Mr. Or- 
dish, whose practical knowledgo and excel- 
lent suggestions nnablod him, while adher- 
ing to the form, depth, and general design, 
to effect many improvements in its construc- 
tion’ {Proceedings, xxx. 82). Views and 
details of the roof are also given in the 
‘Engineer,’ May and June 1867, pp. 481, 
494, BOB, 517, 614; and in ' Engineering,' 
August 1867, p. 148. In conjunction with 
J. W. Grover, lie designed the roof of the 
Albert llall at South Kensington, the space 
covered being an oval about 200 by 160 
feet, much larger than anything previously 
attempted. The structure is a flat, dome, of 
very original construction, containing about, 
four hundred tons of iron. The execution 
of the work was so perfect that whan the 
scaffolding was removed the roof only sauk 
five-sixteenths of an inch (cf. Engineer, 
81 March 1871, p. 221 ; Engineering, 20 Aug. 
1860, p. 117). 

Ormsli’s name was but little known out- 
side the engineering profession, but his assist- 
ance was constantly sought in difficult cases ; 
and when the domes of the building for tho 
exhibit ion of 1 862 showed signs of woaknoss, 
he wub called in to advise. lie suggested 
the addition of a form of bracing wbiou was 
entirely successful. Among the numerous 
works in which ho was concerned, the follow- 
ingmay be mentioned : the roof of the Dntch- 
Itlienish railway station at Amsterdam, 1863 
(Humber, Record, 1868, p. 23 ; Matueson, 
Works in Iron, p. 269) ; roof of the Dublin 
Winter Palace, 1865 (Hum bee, Record, 1864, 
p. 39) ; winter garden foT Leeds infirmary, 
1868, Sir Qilbort Scott architect (MatHESok, 
p. 240); roof of St. Enoch’s railway station, 
Glasgow; and the railway station at Gape 


Town. In conjunction with Max am End* 
with whom he had already been associated 
m other works, he prepared a design for ! 
bridge over the Neva at St. Petersburg fa, 
gineer, January 1874, pp. 4, 6, 38, 67) fa 
which he received a prize of 8004 In lm 
he published, with Ewing Matheson.a desi™ 
for a bridge on the site of the nresent.TtJL 


Bridge {ib, 16 Dec. 1898, p. 547). 

In addition to that already mentioned 
Ovdieh took out tho following patents: No! 

882 (1856), an improved form of bridge rail- 

No. G03 (1857), suspension bridge; No. 2516 
(1858), iron permanent way; No. 2459 
(I860), elastic key for holding rails in place 
This was tried on the Stratford-on-Avon 
line and on other railways, hut, though it 
answered well, it never came into practical 
use. No. 1618 (1883), pavements, partlv 
applicable to railways ; No. 4490 (1884), lifta. 

Ordish became a member of the Society 
of Engineers in 1867, and in 1880 he filled 
the office of president. In 1858 he read a 
paper ‘ On the Fignre and Strength of fleams. 
Girders, and Trusses,’ a brief abstract of 
which appears in tho ‘Transactions ’of the 
society. Ordish had a remarkable feeling 
for strength and proportion in the materials 
he handled ; he was fertile in design, hardly 
ever repeating himsolf, and possessed a sin- 
gular faculty of making rapid mental esti- 
mates of the cost of a building. He died at 
Stratford Place, Oomden Town, on 12 Sept. 
1886, and was buried in Highgate oeme- 
tory. 


[Obituary noticaa in Engineer, 17 Sept 1886, 
p. 232; Engineering, 17 Sept. 1886, p. 233; 
private information.) R. B, P. 


O’REILLY, ALEXANDER (1723?- 
1794), Spanish general, born in Ireland, of 
Homan catholic parents, about 1722, entered 
at an early age the Spanish army. Aa sab- 
lieutenant in. the rogimont of Hibernia he 
served in the campaigns against the Aus- 
trians in Italy, and received a wound that 
lamed him for life. In 1767 he joined the 
Austrian army, and took part in two cam- 
paigns against the Prussians under his coun- 
tryman, Oount Maurice Francis Lacy [see 
under Laoy, Peter, Court Lacy]. In 1769 
he joined the French army, but was so highly 
commended t o the king of Spain by Marshal 
de Broglie that he was invited to return to 
the Spanish army and granted the rank of 
oolonel. In that capacity he served in the 
war with Portugal in 1702, and acquired the 
reputation of being one of the best officers 
in the Spanish service. Plomoted to be a bri- 
gadier on the staff and adjutant-general for 
instruction, he taught the Spanish troops the 
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new Prussian exercises. At the peace he 
become a major-general and was appointed 
governor of Havana, which was then re- 
stored to Spain, and where he rebuilt the for- 
tifications. Subsequently he was sent to take 
possession of Louisiana, where his severities 
with the inhabitants of New Orleans ren- 
dered him unpopular. On his return to 
Spain he was made inspector-general of in- 
fantry and governor of Madrid. He headed 
the troops that rallied round Charles III 
after his escape from the city during the 
terrible emeute of 1765. He remained in 
high favour with the king, and was selected 
to command the Spanish expedition against 
Algiers in 1776. 

The selection of a foreigner for the com- 
mand provoked much jealousy among the 
Spanish officers. O'Reilly had under his 
orders forty ships of the line and 350 other 
vessels, carrying a force of thirty thousand 
troops of all arms. The ships, however, did 
not all arrive at once ; and the flat-bottomed 
boats for landing the troops had been for- 
gotten. In the end, fearing that his ships 
would run aground, O’Reilly prepared to 
land, and put on shore a force of ten thou- 
sand troops, under the Marquis de la Ro- 
mans, to cover the landing of the rest. The 
Spaniards fought, bravely against the Alge- 
rines, entrenched behind the hedges of prickly 
pear and aloes, but lost four thousand men, 
it is said, and their leader, Romans (father 
of the Spanish commander of that name in 
the Napoleonic epoch). Unable to carry 
out his plans, which had received general 
approval, O’Reilly returned sadly to Barce- 
lona on 24 Aug. 1776. His failure at Al- 
giers detracted much from hie military re- 
putation, but did not influence bis relations 
with the king, who put him at the bead of 
the military school, established first at Avila 
and afterwards at Port Sta. Marie, and sub- 
sequently made him commander-in-chief in 
Andalusia and governor of Cadiz. After the 
death of Charles III in 1788, O’Reilly fall 
into disgrace, was deprived of hiB military 
emoluments, and retired to Galicia on a 
small pension. But, despite his advancing 
years and his many enemies, he was thought 
the only man fit to lead the Spanish armies, 
after the death of General Ricardos, when 
the French National Convention declared 
war against Spain in 1793. He was ap- 
pointed to command the army in the Eastern 
Pyrenees, and was on his way thither when 
he died, rather suddenly, at a small village 
in Murcia, on 23 March 1794. 

[Nouv. Biogr. Gin, vol. xxxviii., and Spanish 
and American references there given; Riot. 
Univerg. vol, xxxi,] H. M. 0. 


O'REILLY, ANDREW (1742-1832), 
Austrian general of cavalry, was born of 
Roman catholic parents at Ballinlough, co. 
Limerick, on 3 Aug. 1742, and entered the 
Austrian service in 1763, at the end of the 
seven years’ war. He became a lieutenant in 
1778, and was ober-lieutenant and captain of 
the infantry regiment of Calenbergin 1778-9. 
While major and adjutant of the 1st cara- 
bineer regiment in 1/80-4, he served in the 
Bavarian succession war. Inl784-8 he was 
lieutenant-colonel of the 8th Hohenzollem 
cuirassiers, and in 1789 became colonel of 
the light horse regiment of Modena, which 
was made the 5th light dragoons in 1798, and 
was disbanded in 1801. He fought against 
the Turks in 1769, when the Austrians re- 
took Belgrade ; and as a major-general in the 
Low Countries in 1792-4. When the French, 
under Moreau, crossed the Rhine in 1796, 
O'Reilly’s skill as acavalry commander could 
not save the Austrians from defeat, and he 
was himself wounded and made prisoner. 
He was soon after exchanged, and given a 
command in the interior. 

In 1799 O'Reilly was in command at 
Zurich, and afterwards, as field-marshal-lieu- 
tenant (lieutenant-general), at Piacenza. He 
distinguished himself in the Italian campaign 
of 1800, at Montebello, Marengo, the Mmcio, 
and other engagements, andreceived the grand 
cross of the Maria Theresa order. In 1806 
he again distinguished himself at the head of 
the cavalry at Coldrerio, where the French, 
under Massfina, were defeated after two days’ 
hard fighting. When the war with France 
was renewed in 1809, O’Reilly was placed 
under the orderB of the Archduke Maximi- 
lian, and when the archduke abandoned the 
defence of Vienna, which was attacked by 
an overwhelming force, O’Reilly was ap- 
pointed governor. Deeming fartherresistance 
useless, and a conflagration of the city being 
feared, O’Reilly arranged for a surrender. 
The burgomaster presented himself before 
Napoleon, and terms were agreed to for a 
capitulation, by the fourteenth article of 
which the go vemor was to bepermitted to hear 
the news to the Emperor Francis and explain 
the position of the monarchy Old and worn 
out, O’Reilly took no part in the later cam- 
paigns of 1813-16. A general of cavalry and 
colonel-proprietor of the 3rd light horse regi- 
ment (since the 8th uhlans), O’Reilly died 
at Vienna, 6 July 1832, at the age of 90. 

O’Reilly married, in 1784, Maria Barham, 
countess of Sweerts and Spork; but, having 
no issue, adopted as his heir the son of 'his 
kinsman, Hugh O'Reilly of Ballinlough. 

[Neoe Deutsche Biographic and authorities 
there referred to,] E. M. 0. 
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O’REILLY, EDMUND (1606-1669), 
Roman catholic archbishop of Armagh, was 
bora in 1606 in Dublin (O'Hart, Irish Pedi- 
yrees, i. 748). After pursuing his studies, 
perhaps at the college in Dame Street, Dublin, 
which was suppressed in 1629, O'Reilly was 
appointed to the government of a parish in his 
native diocese. In 1683 he went to Louvain, 
where he resided in the lrish secular college, 
and continued his studies under the jesuits 
and Franciscans. Not long after, he was ap- 
pointed prefect of the college of Irish secu- 
lar ecclesiastics. Returning to Ireland in 
1641, he again undertook the duties of a 
parish priest, but was soon appointed vicar- 
general of the dioceso of Dublin, in which 
capaoity he administered the see from 1642 
to 1648, while the archbishop, Thomas 
Fleming [q. v.], was residing at Kilkenny. 

He was an active agent of the Roman 
catholic party during tho war, and in 1842 
was governor of Wicklow. In 1649 ho was 
deprived of tho vicar-generalship, unjustly 
according to Reneliau, but apparently on 
suspicion of having betrayed the English and 
Irish troops of Ormonde and Purcell at Bag- 
gotrath to Michael Jones [q. v.j According 
to D’ Alton, O’Reilly's nets at this period wero 
‘ all of a violent political tendency ; distrust- 
ing the sincerity of Ormonde, he joined in 
every uproar against cassation of hostilities 
and evaryreligious cry against peace with tho 
king.’ In 1649 ho was nearly killed by a hand 
of robbers near Dublin. In tho beginning of 
1660 Archbishop Fleming restored him to 
the vicar-generalship. In 1662 lie attended 
tho synod of Leinster, hold in Glenmalure 
Woods, and in 1663 he was arrested, impri- 
soned for some months, and then charged 
with a murder which occurred while he was 
governor of Wicklow. The trial lasted two 
days (6-7 Sept. 1664), and O’Reilly was found 
guilty, but received a pardon, due, according 
to Walsh and others, to his betrayal of the 
Trish troops to Michael J ones in 16^9 (Carte, 
Life qf Ormonde, iii.467 ; Gilbert, History 
of the Irish Confederation, vii. 302). 

O’Reilly, however, took refngo in the Irish 
College at Lille, where, according to Rone- 
ban, no received his promotion to the see of 
Armagh in 1864, and, proceeding to Brussels, 
was consecrated in the jesui Ls' chapel , Brady, 
however, gives the date of his appointment 
as 16 April 1667, the pallium being sent 
him on 24 Sopt. the same year, Returning 
from Brussels to Lille, O’Reilly prooeedod 
to Calais, where he was introduced to Ma- 
znrin, who gave him pecuniary assistance 
and procured him a safe-conduct through 
England. lie arrived in London in 1668, 
where, during a six weeks' stay, he secretly 
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performed mass. Here hefell in with Peter 
Walsh [q.v.l, whose acquaintance and en 
mity he had already acquired. Walsh is 
said to have procured an order for O’Reilly’s 
arrest, and the archbishop again fled to 
Franoe, but sailed thence, and landed in Ire- 
land in 1669. He laboured with zeal in his 
diocese for a year and a half, but on the 
restoration of Charles II was represented to 
the oourt as an opponent of the Stuarts and 
on the intervention of the Spanish nm V ,i 6 - 
1 sador, the pope, in spite of a declaration in 
I O’Reilly’s favour signed by the bishops and 
clergy of the province of Armagh, ordered 
him to withdraw from Ireland. 

O’Reilly went to Rome, where be remained 
until 1666. In 1666 he was invited to at- 
tend the national synod of clergy at Dublin. 
Passing through Flanders, London, and 
Ohoster, he readied Dublin on 12 June, and 
vigorously opposed the 1 Remonstrance,’ a 
measure advocated by Ormonde and Wslah. 
Ormonde summoned him to the castle, ondj 
in a private interview, endeavoured to win 
him over, but without success, and the 
measure was rejected unanimously by the 
synod. At its dissolution on 26 June, Or- 
monde issued an order for the arrest of all 
b'lBhops who had attended it, and O’Reilly 
was kept in easy confinement for three 
months; he was then brought before the 
council, and ordered to leave Ireland, on the 
ground that he had ondeavoured to excite a 
rebellion. On 26 Sept. Jib was sent to Lon- 
don, and tlmnco, by way of Dover, to Calais, 
He now revisited tho Irish Colleges at Lou- 
vain, Brussels, and Paris, where he spent 
most of his time. Several lotters of hie, 
dated at Paris between 1666 and 1669, in 
which he attacks Walsh, are given in Moran's 
1 Spieilogium Ossoriense.’ He died at San- 
mur in March 1069. 

O’Reilly must not he confused with his 
predeeossor and kinsman, Huqh O’RmttY 
(1680-1663), son of one Mulmore O’Reilly, 
by his wife Honors, and uncle of Philip Mae- 
llugh O’Reilly [q. v.] Hugh was made bi- 
shop of Kilmore on 6 June 1626, and trans- 
lated Lo the archbishopric of Armagh _o;i 
6 May 1628. Ho took little part in the civil 
war, but deolared against Ormonde's treaty 
' of 1 646. He buried Owon Roe O'Neill [q. v.l 
at Oavnn, and died himself on Trinity Island 
in Lough Erne in February 1062-8. His 
remains were, however, removed, and in- 
terred in the same grave as his kinsman, 
another Mulmore O’Roilly, * the slasher,’ and 
Owen Roe O'Neill, in tho ^ranciscan monas- 
tery at Cavan (of. Meehan, Franciscan Mo- 
nasteries , passim ; Braex, Episcopal > Succes- 
sion, i. 824-6, ii, 282; Gahs, Series Epi- 
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ecoporum ; Mohan, Spicilegium Oiaoriense, 
passim, and Catholic Archb. of Dublin, pp. 344, 
364; De Btjbgo, Hibern. Dom. pp. 884, 890). 

[Walsh’s Hist, and Vindication of the Irish 
Bemonstrance gives an unfavourable account of 
O'Beilly ; Moran’s Spicilegium Ossoriense, pas- 
sim : Memoirs of Dr. Oliver Plunkot, and H istori- 
cal Sketch of the Persecutions , Oox’s Hibernia 
Anglicana, ii. 8; Hickson’s Ireland in the Seven- 
teenth Cent. ii. 171-2, 219, 230 ; Thurloe State 
Papers, vi. 374; McCarthy’s Collections pp. 48- 
62; O’Hart's Irish Pedigrees, ed. 1887, l. 743; 
D'Alton's Memoirs of the Archbishops of Dublin, 
pp. 406-7, 416 ; Caite's Ormonde, passim ; Gil- 
bert’s Hist, of Confederation, ni. 1U2, 104, 117 ; 
Cogan’s Diocese of Meath, ii. 102-3; Brady's 
Episcopal Succession; Gams's Series Episco- 
porum ; Stuart’s Armagh ; O'Reilly's Irish Mar- 
tyrs and Memorials of those who suffered for the 
Catholic Faith ; Kenehan’s Collections on Irish 
Church History, pp. 48-82; Clarendon State 
Papers, iii. 276 ; Webb’s Irish Biography.] 

O’BEILLY, EDMOND JOSEPH (1811- 
1878), Homan, catholic divine, was born in 
London on 30 April 1811. His mother was 
a daughter of Edmund O’Callaghan of Kil- 
legorey, co. Clare, and one of her sisters mar- 
ried the third Lord Kenmare. O'Beilly, with 
his parents, settled in Ireland at Mount Ca- 
therine, near Limerick, when he was six years 
old. His father died soon afterwards, and he 
was sent to the jesuits’ school at Clongowes- 
wood, near Kildare. He afterwards studied 
metaphysics at Maynooth. About 1880 he 
entered the Irish College at Home, of which 
Cullen was then rector. Cullen became his 
lifelong friend. In 1885 he graduated os 
doctor in sacred theology, and, after acting 
us assistant to Cullen, was ordained in 1838. 
Soon afterwards ha returned to Ireland, and 
was appointed professor of theology at May- 
nooth College. He held the position for up- 
wards of twelve years, his lectures being dis- 
tinguished both for learning and lucidity. 

In August 1860 O’Beilly became ‘ theo- 
logian’ to Cullen, who had just been ap- 
pointed archbishop of Armagh, at the synod 
of Thurles, where his services were of great 
value. He acted in a similar capacity to 
Bishop Brown of Shrewsbury at the synod of 
Oscott, and to Bishop Furlong of Ferns at the 
synod of Maynooth. In the summer of 1851 he 
applied for admission to the society of Jesus, 
ana passedhis novitiate atNaples. Havingbe- 
come a full member of the society, O’Reilly was 
appointed teacher of theology at the Jeeuits’ 
college of St. Beano’s, near St. Asaph. His 
lectures here attracted attention, and in the 
summer of 1858 he was selected by Newman ■ 
and the Irish bishops as teacher of divinity , 


in the newly founded catholic university of 
Ireland. Early in the next year, however, 
his society again claimed his services, and 
appointed him superior of their new house 
of retreat at Milltown Port, Dublin, where 
he passed the rest of liis life. From 1883 to 
1870 he was Dish provincial of his society. 
He died at Milltown Port on 10 Nov. 1878, 
in the same year as his friend Cardinal Cullen, 
and was buried at Glasnevin. 

Newman, in his ‘ Letter to the Duke of 
Norfolk ' in the Vatican controversy, men- 
tioned O’Beilly as * one of the first theolo- 
gians of the day ; ’ and W. G. Ward, writing 
in the ‘Dublin Beview’ in praise of his 
essays, regretted that he had published bq 
little. O’Beilly’s knowledge of patristic 
theology was especially extensive, and he 
was continually referred to by the Dish 
bishops and clergy as a high authority. Even 
in questions of civil law his opinion was 
thought to be of value. He was scrupulously 
truthful in controversy, and in private life 
he oharmed all who knew him by his courtesy 
and geniality. 

O’Beilly contributed one essay to the ‘H- 
lustrated Monitor,’ and others to the ‘ Irish 
Monthly,’ in 1873-4. From 1876 till his 
death he assisted Matthew Bussell, the editor 
of the ‘ Irish Monthly,’ in revising the ac- 
cepted articles. O’Beilly’s essays were pos- 
thumously collected and edited by Father 
Bussell in 1892, under the title ‘The Eela- 
tions of the Church to Society.’ Four of 
them deal with ‘Papal Infallibility;’ three 
with ‘The Church’s Legislation;’ and a 
similar number with ‘The Clergy/ ‘The 
Obedience due to the Pope,’ and ‘ The Pope’s 
Temporal Power ; ’ while two treat of 1 Edu- 
cation/ and two of the * Council of Constance. ’ 
In the last he attempts to answer the con- 
tentions of Mr. Gladstone in his Vatican 
pamphlets. O’Eeillyalsoreviseda ‘Catechism 
of Scripture History ’ compiled by the sisters 
of mercy at Limerick, and published in 1862. 

[Biographical notice by M. Bussell, S.J., pre- 
fixed to Delations of the Church to Society (1892), 
in which two letters of Cardinal Newman (to 
Dr. Bussell, president of Maynooth, and to M. 
BuesolL), speakiog very highly of O’Reilly, are 
printed; Tablet, 16 and 23 Nov. 1878 ; Brit. 
Mus. Cat. The obituary in the Irish Monthly 
vol. vi., is by M. Bussell.] G. La G. N. 

O’BEILLY, EDWABD (( i. 1829), lexi- 
cographer, was member of a branch of an 
Irish sept which in ancient times dominated 

S ort of Ulster now known as co. Cavan. 

’Reilly appears to have settled in Dublin 
about 1790, and to have there commenced 
the study of Dish. After the death of 
William Holiday in 1812, the collections 
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which he had made for lexicographic pur- 
poses cams into the hands of O'Reilly, who 
combined them with materials of his own, 
and arranged the whole to form a dictionary 
of the Irish language. He met little en- 
couragement, but succeeded in printing 
the work by subscription at Dublin in 1817, 
with the following title : ‘ An Irish-Englisli 
dictionary, containing upwards of twenty 
thousand words that never appeared in any 
former Irish lexicon, with copious quota- 
tions from the most esteemed ancient and 
modem writers to elucidate the moaning of 
obscure words, and numerous Comparisons 
of the Irish words with those of similar 
orthography, sense, or sound in the Wolsh 
and Hebrew languages.’ In their propor 
places in the ‘Dictionary’ am inserted tho 
Irish names of indigenous plants, with tho 
names by which they are commonly known 
in English and Latin. The work extended 
to 4(18 pages 4 to, in double columns, with 
a supplement of forty-two pages. Prefixed 
was ‘A concise introduction to Irish gram- 
mar.’ O’Reilly’s ‘Dictionary’ was reissued 
in 1821, and with a supplement by John 
O’Donovan [q. v.l in 1804. 

In 1818 O’Reilly was appointed assistant 
secretary to the Ibevno-Oeltio Society esta- 
blished in that year at Dublin. The prin- 
cipal objects of this body were the ‘ preser- 
vation of the remains of Irish literaturo by 
collecting, transcribing, illustrating, and pub- 
lishing the numerous fragmonts or the laws, 
history, topography, poetry, and music of 
ancient Ireland ; the elucidation of tho lan- 
guage, antiquities, manners, and customs of 
the Irish peoplo, and the encouragement of 
works tending to the advancement of Irish 
literature.’ The only book published by the 
society was a compilation by O'Reilly, which 
appeared at Dublin in 1 820, with the title 
of * A chronological account of nearly four 
hundred Irish writers, commencing with 
the earliest account of Irish history, and 
carried down to tlio year 1 750, with a de- 
scriptive catalogue oF such of thoir works 
as are still extant, in verso or prose, con- 
sisting of upwards of one thousand separate 
Tracts.’ 

In 1824 O'Reilly recoivod from the Royal 
Irish Academy, Dublin, a prize for an essay 
on ‘The nature and infiuonco of the ancient 
Irish institutes, commonly called Brohou 
laws, and on the number and authenticity 
of the documents whence information con- 
cerning tliom may be derived; accompanied 
by specimens of translations ftom some of 
thoir interesting parts.’ A further prize was 
awarded by tho same academy to O'Reilly 
in 1829 for an essay on ‘The authenticity i 


of the poems of Ossian,as given in MaanW 
son s translation, and as published in Gaelic 
in 1807, under the sanction of the Gaelic 
Society of London.’ O’Reilly contemplated 
the publication of ‘ Irish Annals,' a ‘ History 
of Ireland,’ and other works. He prepared 
catalogues of Irish-language manuscripts in 
Dublin libraries, assisted Sir William B e - 
tkam [q. v.] in some genealogical and anti- 
quarian rosoarchos, and was employed iu 
connection with Irish nomenclature for the 
maps of the Ordnance Survey of Ireland. Hi„ 
death took place in August 1829, 

O’Reilly possessed many manuscripts in 
the Irish language, which were sold by 
auction at Dublin m 1830. Several of them 
with some of his own compilations and trans- 
lations, are now in tho libraries of the Bri- 
tish Museum and the Royal Irish Academy 
Dublin. The latter institution possesses 
O’Reilly’s copy of his ‘ Dictionary,’ with 
copious manuscript additions by him; also 
hit! holograph catalogue of his manuscripts 
with particulars of tlio contents of eaofi of 
the volumes. An inaccurate reprint of 
O’ltoilly’s ‘ Dictionary ’ was issued at Dublin 
in 1804. O’Reilly's ollbrts as a grammarian 
and lexicographer have not received the ap- 
proval of scientific Ooltologisls; and Eugene 
O’Ourry has called attention to his inaccu- 
racies in his ‘ Manners and Customs of the 
Anciont Irish.’ 

[Manuscript s in tho library of the Royal huh 
Acadomy, Dublin ; O’Douovan’s Irifcli Grammar, 
1846 j Memoir of John O’Donovnn, by J. T. 
Gilbert; Botham's Irish Antiquarian Researches, 
1827 ; personal information.] J. T. G. 

O’REILLY, HUGH (<Z. 1894 P), historical 
writer. [See IiniLLY.] 

O’REILLY, J(>iraBOYLE(184t-1890), 
Irish revolutionist and author, bom on 
28 .Tuno 1 81 1, at Dowlh Oastle on the Boyne, 
four miles from Drogheda, was son of William 
David O’Reilly, who for thirty-five years was 
master of the national school attached to 
tho Nettorville institution for widows and 
orphans at Dowth Oastle. His mother, Eliza 
Boylo, was the daughter of a Dublin trades- 
man. The family consisted of five danghters 
and three sons. John received the rudiments 
of his education from his father. His elder 
brother ? William, was bound as an apprentice 
compositor in 1864 in tbe ‘Argus’ news- 

K office, Droghocltt, but after six months 
its obliged to leave on account^ of ill- 
lumlth, and, in order that the premium of 
60 1 . might not bo lost, John, although only 
elevon, was sent 1 o fill hisfbrolher’s place. 

The death of tho proprietor of the news- 
paper brought the apprenticeship to an end 
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in 1858. In the autumn of 1860 he went to 
Preston, where his mother's sister resided, 
and obtained employment as a compositor 
on the ‘ Guardian ’ newspaper, published in 
that town. Mastering shorthand, he was 
soon promoted to the position of reporter. 
He left Preston for Ireland in March 1883, 
and in the following May enlisted as a trooper 
in the 10th hussars — the ‘Prince of Wales’s 
own' — which, under the command of Colonel 
Valentine Baker, was stationed in Drogheda 
at the time. O’Reilly was then in his nine- 
teenth year. He had previously become a 
member of the Irish republican brotherhood — 
the fenian organisation — and he enlisted in 
the army as an agent of that association, for 
the purpose of securing the adhesion of the 
Irish soldiers to the revolutionary movement. 
O’Reilly soon established himself as a general 
favourite in the regiment. ‘Treasonable 
songs and ballads,’ writes Mr. Jeffrey Roche 
in his biography of O’ReiUy, ‘ were chanted 
in the quarters of his troop (D), and spread 
amongst other companies. With boyish 
recklessness, O'Reilly embroidered rebel de- 
vices on the underside of his saddle-cloth and 
in the lining of his military overcoat.’ In 
1806, the year in whioh the government 
began operations against the fenions by 
seizing in September their newspaper, the 
•Irish People,’ the 10th hussars were quar- 
tered at Island Bridge Barracks, Dublin. 
The work of winning recruits in the army 
for the revolutionary movement was con- 
trolled by John Devoy, afterwards a jour- 
nalist in New York, who, in the capacity 
of fenian organiser, passed through as many 
as three regiments. Devov states that he 
succeeded in sapping the loyalty of all the 
regiments of the Dublin garrison in 1806, 
except the 10th hussars, the men of which 
were mainly English ; but that, thanks to 
the exeitions of O'Reilly, that regiment too 
became disaffected in due course. ‘ He 
brought in some eighty men, sworn in,’ writes 
Devoy of O’Reilly, ‘had them divided into 
two prospective troops, obtained possesion 
of the key of an unused postern gate, and had 
everything ready to take his men, armed and 
mounted, out of barracks at a given signal ’ 
(Life, Poems, and Speeches of Joan Boyle 
O'Beilly, p. 10). Early in 1806 the authori- 
ties discovered that the garrisons throughout 
Ireland were honeycombed with ‘circles' 
or lodges of the Irish republican brother- 
hood, and most of the disaffected Irish regi- 
ments were removed from the country. 

O’Reilly’s part in the movement was soon 
suspected, and %e was arrested at Island 
Bridge Barracks on IS Feb. 1866. On 27 June 
I860, the eve of his twenty-second birthday, 


his trial by court-martial began at the Royal 
Barracks, Dublin. The charge against the 

ri snner was ‘ for having in Dublin, in ,T anuary 

866, come to the know ledge of an intendecl 
mutiny in her majesty's forces in Ireland, 
and not giving information of the said in- 
tended mutiny to his commanding officer." 
After a twelve davs’ trial O'Reilly was con- 
victed, and on 0 July was sentenced to be 
shot. This sentence, however, was com- 
muted to twenty years’ penal servitude. 

In October 1867, after visiting many Eng- 
lish convict prisons and making several in- 
effectual attempts to escape, O’Reilly was 
despatched to Western Australia, and was 
attached to the convict settlement of Bun- 
buiy. Owing to his good conduct, he was 
appointed a constable to aid the officers of 
the settlement ; hutin April 1869 he managed, 
with the aid of the Roman catholic pastor, 
Patrick McCabe, to escape on an American 
whaler, the Gazelle. 

O'Reillyspent seven months on board the 
whaler, on a cruise in the Indian Ocean, 
when, meeting with the American barque 
Sapphire, hound to Liverpool from Bombay, 
he became a seaman on board, and was. thus 
conveyed to England. In November 1869 
he reached the United States. O’Reilly's 
firsthook of poems, 1 Songs from theSoutkern 
Seas ’ (Boston, 1873), is dedicated ‘to Captain 
David R. Gifford of the whaling bark 
Gazelle of New Bedford.’ 

O’Reilly settled in Boston as a journalist, 
and became editor and part proprietor of the 
• Pilot,’ published in that town, and one of 
the most influential Roman catholic and 
Irish-American newspapers in the United 
States, He took part m the ‘fenian invasion’ 
of Canadn, under General John O’Neill, in 
June 1870. Another fenian expedition with 
which O’Reilly was prominently concerned 
was more successful. This was the rescue 
of all the military political prisoners— 
O'Reilly’s comrades of 1866 — from the con- 
vict settlements of Western Australia in 
April 1876. The expedition of the American 
whaler Catalpa (Captain Anthony), which 
conveyed the prisoners to the United States, 
was secretly organised by O'Reilly, assisted 
by John Devoy and John Breslin. It cost 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

But O'Reilly was not merely an Irish re- 
volutionist; ha was also a man of letters, 
and he soon filled a distinguished place in the 
literary society of Boston, He was selected 
to write odes in commemoration of many 
national celebrations, such as the reunion of 
the army of the Potomac at Detroit in J une 
1886, at which General Grant presided, when 
he read his poem entitled ‘America;’ and the 
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university of Notre Dame, Indiana, conferred 
on liim the honorary degree of doctor of laws. 

O’Reilly died on 10 Aug. 1800, at Boston, 
from an overdose of chloral, administered by 
himself as a cure for insomnia, lie was in- 
terred at Ilolyliood Cemetery, Brookline, 
Massachusetts. 

O’Reilly’s poetical ■works ore : ' Songs from 
the Southern Sea9,’ Boston, Massachusetts, 
1878; ‘Songs, Legends, and Ballads,’ Boston, 
1878; ‘The Statues in the Block, and other 
Poems,’ 1881 1 ‘In Bohemia,’ 1886. As a 
novelist, O’Reilly will be remombored as the 
author of' Moondyne,’a powerful and drama- 
tic story of oonviot lile in Western Australia, 
which was published at Boston, Massachu- 
setts (1880), and ran through twelve edi- 
1 ions. lie also wiole, in collaboration with 
Robert Grant, Frederick J. Stimson, and 
J. T. Wheelwright, a satirical novel entitled 
‘ The King’s Man : a Tale of To-morrow ' 
(Boston, 1681). An athlete himself, and a 
keenlovor of sport of nil lands, he prapared a 
volume entitled ‘Ethics of Boxing andMnnly 
Sports ’ (Boston, Massachusetts, 1888) ; and 
ulso edited ‘The Poetry and Songs of Ireland,’ 
New York, 1889. In 1891, the yoar after his 
death, a complete odition of Ms ' Pooms and 
Spooclies’ was published by his widow, with 
a ‘ Life’ by Jamob Jeffrey Roche, and an in- 
troduction by Cardinal Gibbons, archbishop 
of Baltimore. Ilis poetry as a rule is rugged 
in form, but shows considorahle power. 

[Life, Poems, and Speeches of John Boyle 
O’Reilly, Boston, Mass., 1891 ; Irish and Irish- 
Ameriean nowspapors of August 1890 ; and per- 
sonal information.] M, MaoL). 

O’REILLY, MILES, psoudonym. [Soe 
Halpin or Hauine, Oiiaeeds Geaiiam, 
1829-1808, miscellaneous writer.] 

O’REILLY, MYLES WILLIAM 
PATRICK (1826-1880), Irish politician, 
son of William O’Reilly, esq., of Knock 
Abbey, co. Louth, by Margaret, daughter of 
Dowell O’RoiUy, oaq., of the Heath, Queen’s 
County, was born in Dublin in 1826. IIo 
was educated at St. Outbbert’s College, 
Ushaw, Durham, and at the university of 
London, where ho graduated B.A in 1846 
(London Univ. Calendar, 1870, p. 20JD. Sub- 
sequently ho took the degreo of LL.D. at 
Rome. He joined the Louth rifles militia, 
in which he held a captain’s commission. 
Being invitod to Rome by Pius IX, he en- 
tered the pontifical service, with the rank of 
major, and was appointed to the oommand 
of the Irish brigade. In September 1860 the 
battalion of St, Patrick gallantly defended 
Spoleto against the Piedmontese troops, who 
were repeatedly repulsed, and O’Reilly sur- 
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rendered only when the place hadW^T 
untenable (O'Oimrt, Making of Italu ™ 
198-5). Alter bis ret mm to Ireland he’ was 
elected M.P. for the county of Lonofori ™ 
March 1862, and for many years hfocc” 
pied a conspicuous place in the House of 
Commons among the debaters on Irish and 
military subjects. IIo was a member of thB 
homo-rule parly, and was loyal to the leader- 
ship of Isaac Butt. He was a magistrate for 
the counties of Louth and Dublin, On at 
least one occasion he acted as examiner in 
classics at the Catholic University of Ireland 
at thelime when Dr. N ewman was at itshead! 
He vacated his scat in parliament in April 
1879, when ho accepted the post of assistant 
commissioner of intermediate education in 
Ireland. lie died in Dublin on 0 Feb. 1880 
and was interred in the family burial-place 
at Philipstown, near Knock Abbey. 

He married, in 1859, Ida, daughter of 
Edward Jomingham, esq. She died m 1878. 
Busides occasional pamphlets and articles' 
ho was the author of ‘ Momorials of those 
who suffered for the Cutholic Faith in 
j Ireland in the 16th, 17th, and 18th Cen- 
turies. Collected and edited from the 
Original Authorities,’ London, 1888, 8vo; 
reprinted under the title of ‘Lives of the 
Irish Martyrs and Confessors, with Additions, 
including a IliBlory of (lie Penal Laws, by 
ftlio] Rev. Richard Brennan, A.M.,' New 
York, 1878, 8vo. 

[Annual Register, 1880, Chronicle, p. 162 ; 
Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, 1868 and 
1879; Tablet, U Feb. 1880, p. 216; Timas, 
10 Feb, 1880, p. 6, col. 8.] T. 0. 

O’REILLY, PHILIP MaoIIUGH (d. 
1057 P), Irish rebel, was the second son of 
the chief of the O’Reillys of Cavan, by his 
wife, a sist or of Hugh MaoMahon [q. v.f One 
of tho father's, brotli ore was Hugh O’Reilly, 
Roman catholic archbishop of Armagh [see 
under O’Rdilly, Edmund], and another, 
Philip, alBO look part in tho rebellion. His 
older brother, Edmond MueMulmore O’Reilly, 
was fa thor of M nlmore MacEdmund O’Reilly, 
sheriff of Cavan, who played a part in the.re- 
bellion in Cavan second only to that of Philip 
MaoIIugh ; and there was yet another con- 
temporary, Philip MncMulmore O'Reilly, who 
was apparently trained in the Spanish ser- 
vice in tho Netherlands, and took an active 
shore in tho rebellion. 

Philip Machlugh is called a lawyer by 
Froude, and in March 1639 was elected 
knight of the shire for Cavan, ne soon took 
a prominent part in tho proceedings of the 
Irish House of Commons. He was placed 
On the committee of privileges and various 
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other committees of the house, and. on 
27 Feb. 1641 was one of those appointed to 
draw up the charges of high treason against 
Sir Richard Bolton [q. v.l Sir Gerard 
Lowther, Sir George Radcliffe [q, v.j, and 
others ( Commons 1 Journals, Ireland, i. 217- 
419 passim). As early os Christmas 1640 
O’Reilly was taken into confidence by Rory 
O'More [q. v.], with whom he had frequent 
conferences about the scheme for a rebellion 
of the catholics against the government {Me- 
moirs of Ireland, 1767, pp. 169-90). By the 
end of May the plot was generally known to 
the Roman catholic members of the House of 
Commons. O’Reilly remained in Dublin till 
the end of the session, but in September he 
further discussed the matter with Maguire 
and Sir Phelim O’Neill [q. v.] in Cavan. He 
was not present at the meeting in Dublin on 
BOct., when the scheme forthe seizure of Dub- 
lin Castle was arranged, but he was assigned 
a port in it. On 23 Oct. Philip's nephBw, 
Mulmore MacEdmund O'Reilly, the sheriff 
of Cavan, probably in concert with his uncle, 
raised the posse comitatus, gathered in what 
arms he could, and seized Famham Castle, 
near Cavan, and Cavan. The next day his 
unde joined him, and together they gained 
possession of Belturbet and neighbouring 
places (Henbt Jones, Remonstrance of the 
Beginnings and Proceedings of the Rebellion 
in co. Cavan, 1642). O’Reilly was honourably 
distinguished by his conduct on these occa- 
sions ; he strongly disapproved of the mur- 
ders that were committed. Protestants who 
put themselves under his protection were 
safely conveyed into English quarters, and 
those that had been stripped were fed and 
dothed (Oabte, Ormonde, i. 860, &c. j GaBt 
MNEB, Ilist. of England, x. 66), but this did 
not prevent various charges being brought 
against him in the rather questionable de- 

S osilions subsequently taken (cf, Hickson, 
'reland m the Seventeenth Century, passim). 
On 6 Nov. he headed the signatures to the 
remonstrance presented to the lords justices 
at Dublin, detailing the grievances of the 
rebels in Cavan. On 27 Nov. he joined the 
rebds with four hundred troops, and, cross- 
ing the Boyne, was present at the interview 
with Gormanston and other gentry of the 
Pale, who were induced to join the rebels 
by the latter’s successes ana their presence 
within the Pale. 

Early in 1642 O’Reilly besieged Drogheda, 
but was driven away j he was more success- 
ful before the castles ofEDlelagh andGrohan, 
which surrendered to him on 4 June. On 
the formation o? Owen Roe O’Neill’s army, 
O'Reilly received the rank of colonel, and 
he was actively employed throughout the 


war. In 1644 he became a member of the 
general assembly of the confederation, and 
was one of its commissioners in 1646 to 
carry out the articles between Charles I and 
the confederation, lie took a prominent part 
in the battle of Benburb on 5 June 1646. On 
8 Aug. 1647 he was taken prisoner, but next 
year was again in active service. On 17 June 
he signed the declaration againsttlie cessation. 
He remained a firm adherent of Owen Roe 
O’Neill [q. v.], whose sister he had married, 
and who died in his house on 6 Nov. 1649. 
On 9 Sept. 1019 Charles H wrote to O’Reilly 
urging him to do all he could to secure peace 
between tkelrish rebels and tlieroyahstparty. 
In the following January he had interviews 
with Daniel ONeill [q.v.J with the same 
object, while he was serving under Major- 

f eneral Hugh O’Neill (f. 1650) [q. v.] in the 
efence of Clonmel. In 1651 he was sent 
to relieve Fyena (i.e. probably Feeny), but, 
being surrounded by the enemy, narrowly 
escaped on horseback. In September his own 
house at Bellanacargy w&sbesieged by Colonel 
Venables, but was relieved. Inl652 O’Reilly 
made his lost stand in command of the gorri- 
Bon at the castle of Loch Uachtair. It was 
not until 10 April 1653 that he entered into 
negotiations with Colonel Theophilus Jones, 
ana laid down his arms on condition of being 
allowed liberty to serve in foreign countries. 
He afterwards took service in the Spanish 
army in the Netherlands, where he had the 
command of a regiment. JohnOolgan[q. v.] 
dedicated to him his treatise on the works 
of Duns Scotus, which was printed at Ant- 
werp in 1656. O’Reilly died at Louvain, 
probably about 1657. 

He married Rose, sister of Owen Roe 
O’Neill. She is said to have been bitterly 
inimical to the English, and to have insti- 
gated O’Reilly to cruel measures against the 
captives made by the rebels. By her O'Reilly 
had on only son, Hugh, who married Mar- 
garet, sister of Daniel, third viscount Clare 
[see under O'Bbibn, Daniel, first Viscount 
Glabe], The son may be the Colonel O’Reilly 
who became governor of Cavan, and was 
killed fighting for James II in February 
1690 (Luttbell, Brief Relation, ii. 17), 

[Authorities quoted; Gilbert’s Contemporary 
Hist, of Adair* in Ireland, and Hist, of the Con- 
federation and War, throughout; Henry Jones's 
Two Remonstrances, 1642; Bernard's Whole Pro- 
ceedings of the Siege of Drogheda, 1642, pp. 16, 
&c.; The IrishWarr of 1641, by an Officer m Sir 
John Clotworthy’s regiment ; Sir John Temple's 
HiBt. of the Rebellion, 1 646 ; Borl ise’s Execrable 
Irish Rebellion, 1680, pp. 23, 31, &e. ; Henry 
O'Neill's Diary in Lodge’s Desiderata Curiosa 
Hibernica, ii. 508, 511, he . ; Carte’s Life of 
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Ormonde, vols. i.-iii. passim ; Memoirs of the 
Irish Rebellion, ed, Harris, 1707, pp. 169-00; 
Moran’s Spieilegium Ossononse, 11 . 33, &e. ; 
Hist, MSS. Comm. 4th Rep App. p. 558, 10th 
Rep. App. pt. t. p. 145 ; Hill's Mncdonnolls of 
Antrim, pp. 256-7; Hickson's Irolivnd, tlirougli- 
out; Lodge's Peerage, ed. Arnlul.ilL, ii. 33; 
Meehan's Rise and Pall of the Jris.li Ernneisean 
Moonstones, ed, 1877, pp. 179, &c. ; I'roudo'a 
English in Ireland, i. 106 ; Official Returns of 
Members of Pari. ii. 607 ; Lingurd'a Hist, of 
England, vii, 261 ; Locky's Hist, of Euglnud, ii. 
131, 161.] A. J?. P. 

OREM, WILLIAM ( jl . 1702), historian 
of Aberdeen, belonged to a family who had 
a long connection with Old Aberdeen. On 
7 Sept. 1G91 he was admitted conjunct elarit 
of Old Aberdeen, and he is said to have died 
soon alter 1726. A Thomas Orem, * bailo in 
Old Aberdeen,’ died there on 9 July 1730, 
and the namo occurs several times in tho 
local burial records. William Orem wrote 
1 A Description of tin* Clmnonry, Cathedral, 
and King’s Oollogo of Old Aberdeen in the 
yours 172-1 and 1725/ which has been much 
quoted by latBr local historians. Tho book 
remained in manuscript for several years 
after the author's death, and mnny tran- 
scripts of it were made before it was printed 
by J. Chalmers at Aberdeen in 1791; an- 
other edition appeared at. Aberdeen in 1830. 
It was first publicly referred to in Gough’s 
‘ British Topograpliin ’ (1780), ii. 643, whore 
extracts are made from it. Gougli bought a 
transcript made by James Dalgarno, in 
360 pp. 12mo, at Aberdeen in 1771. 

[Preface to Ohalmors’s editiou as above ; pri- 
vate information from Alexander Wallcor, osq,, 
Aberleon, who had at one time throo manuscript 
copies; burial records of Old Macliar; minutes 
of Old Aburdoen Town Ooiuictl.J J. O. II. 

ORFORD, Earls op. [See Russell, 
Edward, 1G63-L727; WAtroT.n, Bin Ro- 
bert, first Eart. (of the second creation), 
1076-1746; Walpole, Horatio, fourth 
Earl, 1717-1707.] 

OREORD, ROBERT (d. 1310), bishop of 
Ely, was a monk of Ely on 0 April 1290, when 
be was one of those who brought the news 
of the deaili of John Kirkby [q. v.] to Ed- 
ward I, andreooived license to elect a succes- 
sor (Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edw. 1, 1281-02, p. 340). 
He was afterwards sub-prior of his liouso, 
and was olected prior in succession to John 
Salmon [q. v,] In July 1299. On 14 April 
1802 Qrfovd was elect od bishop of Ely by tho 
monks as a compromise ( Anglia Sacra, i. 040). 
Copies of tho formal letters announcing his 
election are given in the Ramsay ‘ Ohartulary ’ 
(i. 38-8). Orford is there described as 1 of ap- 


proved learning, life, and morals, of lawfulao B 
and m priest’s orders, bom in lawful matri* 
mony,’ Archbishop Winchelsey, however 
refused to confirm Orford on the ground that 
he was not sufficiently learned, and onl6Jul v 
quashed the election (Annalea Monastic n 
662). Orford and his monks promptly appealed 
to the pope, and Orford went m person to 
Romo. The pope referred the case to three 
cardinals ; after their examination, Orford 
of his own free will resigned all his rights 
and was llien reappointed by the pope who 
directed tho bishop of Albano to consecrate 
him (Cal. Papal Registers, i, G05; R EQ 
Cantuar. ap. Anglia Sacra). Orford was 
accordingly consecrated on 28 Oct. (Stums 
Reg. Suer. Angl, p. 60). The anonymous 
monk of Ely amplifies this official account 
by stating that the cardinals decided that 
the election was duo, and the biehop-elect 
competent ; the pope then required Orford'a 
attendance in the consistory, where Orford 
by his naive explanation of how he evaded 
ArehhiRhnp Winchelsey’s third question, pro- 
voked tho pope and cardinals to laughter 
llonifuoo, declaring that Orford was < not vain’, 
but full of goodnesB and learning,’ ordered 
his consecration. Orford, on his return to 
England, made his canonical profession to 
Archbishop Wincliolsoy, but declined the 
archbishop’s proposal to enlhrone him, de- 
claring that the see was already liis by apo- 
stolic authority. The temporalities of the 
see were restored on 4 l<Vb. 1303. The re- 
lations between Orford and Winchelsey con- 
tinued strained, and to tho time of his death 
Orford roliiBod to provide a clerk with a 
bonofiee on the archbishop’s nomination in 
accordance with tho usual custom (littem 
Cantuarieuees, i. 38-6). Orford’s journey 
to Ltomo encumbered him with a debt of 
16,0001. ; while still at Rome the pope had 
granted him a license to oontract a loan for 
tliirteonthousandflorinsto meet his expenses. 
On 8 Oct. 1306 he made a return to the pope 
concerning the relics preserved at Scone 
A bbey. Orford died at Dovmham on 31 Jan. 
1310, and was buried before the great altar 
in the caUiodmi, Jle gave the convent an 
Binbroidorod alb and other vestments. 

A not bur Robert Oiu-ord (JL 1290) was 
a Dominican friar; I 10 studied at either Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, and ib said to have been 
a bachelor of divinity. Afterwards he was 
at Paris, whore ho wrote in support of Thomas 
Aquinas against Ilonry of Ghent and GKlles 
do Rome. Pits, who calls him Robert of 
Oxford, adds that ho wroto against James of 
Viterbo together with some 1 Determinations.’ 
Loandor Albortus gives his date as 1 
hut more likely it was fifty years lator, 
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[Flores Historiarum, iii. 110, 306, and Chap- 
tularium da Kamaseia, i. 24, 33-8, in Rolls Ser. ; 
Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, i. 640-1, 664 ; Bliss’s 
Calendar of Papal Registers, i. 603-4 ; Le Neve’s 
Fasti Reel. Angl. i. 333 ; other authorities 
quoted. For tho Dominican, see Quetif anil 
Eehard's Script-ores Ordin. S Dominie, i. 431 ; 
Tanner's Bild. Brit.-Hib. p. 637,] C. L. K. 

ORGER, MARY ANN (1788-1849), 
actress, bom in London on 25 Feb. 1788, was 
daughter of William I vers, a musician, in a 
country company. Her mother was occa- 
sionally seen on the stage. While an infant 
she was taken on the Btago os the child in 
‘King Henry VIII.’ In 1793, at Newburv, 
she was the girlin the ‘ Children of the Wood,’ 
During some years che remained with Henry 
Thornton, manager of a company playing in 
Croydon, Reading, Windsor, Gosport, New- 
bury, and Chelmsford. The only part asso- 
ciated during this period with her name is 
Miss Blandford in ‘ Speed the Plough.’ In 
July 1804, upon marrying George Orger, a 
quaker, of High Wycombe, she retired from 
her profession, which soon afterwards, with 
her husband’s consent, she resumed. In the 
autumn of 1806 she played, in Glasgow, 
Amelia Wildenhaim in ‘ Lovers’ Vows ’ to 
the Frederick of Master Betty. Some favour 
was shown her in Ed inburgh, where her bene- 
fit, in the ‘ Heir at Law,’ brought her 78i. For 
the benefit of Mrs. Rosoman Mountain [q. v.] 
she played, in what city is not mentioned, 
Caroline Sedley in Kenney’s ‘ False Alarm.’ 
In Aberdeen and elsewhere she met John 
Bannister [q.v.], playing Nell to his Jobsonin 
‘The Devil to Pay,’ Ann Lovely to his Colonel 
Feignwell in 'A. Bold Stroke for a Wife,’ 
and supporting him in other parts. His re- 
commendation proved effectual, and on 4 Oct. 

1808, as ‘ Mrs. Orger from Edinburgh,’ she 
made at Drury Lane, as Lydia Languish in 
the ‘ Rivals,’ her first appearance in London. 
Her reception was favourable, but not en- 
thusiastic i and, as the company was full, 
few opportunities were afforded her. On the 
destruction by fire of the theatre, 24 Feb. 

1809, she went with the company to the 
Lyceum, where she played an original part 
in ‘Temper, or the Domestic Tyrant,’ an 
alleged alteration of Sedloy’s ‘Grumbler.’ 
On 20 Nov. 1809 she was the original Mrs. 
Lovell in ‘Not at Home,’ by B.O. Dallas; 
on 12 Jan. 1810 played FUppanta in the 
‘Confederacy ;’and on the 23rd LadyLambert 
in the 1 Hypocrite.’ As Madge, an original 
part, in Arnold's opera 1 Up all Night, or 
the Smuggler's Cave,’ she rose in public 
estimation. Eliza in ‘ Riches, or the Wife 
and Brother,’ adapted by Sir James Bland 
Burgoss from Massinger's ‘ City Madam ; ’ 


Amaranta in the 1 Kiss,’ altered from 
Fletcher’s ‘ Spanish Curate ; ’ and Tittilinda 
in ‘ Quadrupeds, or the Manager’s Last Kick,’ 
followed. When the new Drury Lane theatre 
was opened, she played, on 18 Eeb. 1813, Mrs. 
Lovemore in the ‘ Way to keep him.’ A 
long list of secondary harts — Susan in the 
‘ School for Authors,’ Bell in 1 The Deuce is 
in him,’ Jane in ‘ Wild Oats,’ &c. — followed, 
and she played many original secondary 
parts in forgotten works of Thomas Dibdin, 
Poole, Arnold, and Henry Siddons. A pro- 
hibition against playing at the Lyceum led 
her in 1816 into a published correspondence 
with Arnold and Douglas Kinnaird, M.P. 
This is dated from Charles Street, Cavendish 
Square. She played thenceforward regularly 
at Drury Lane. She appeared on 18 June 
1 823 at the Haymarket as the original Mrs. 
Sophia Smith m ‘ Mrs. Smith, or the Wife 
and the Widow.’ This is not noticed as a 
first appearance at that house, though no 
earlier has been traced. She played here 
soma unimportant parts, including MUs Ca- 
rolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs in an adap- 
tation by T. Dibdin of the ‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field.’ She played with Madame Vestris [see 
Mathews, Lucia Elizabetta] at the Olym- 
pic and Covent Garden. In 1815 she is men- 
tioned in the ‘ Sunday Times ’ as having re- 
tired. She died on 1 Oct. 1849. 

During her last years she had a pension of 
1201. annually from the Drury Lane theatrical 
fund. Her efforts were generally restricted 
to second-rate characters, but in those she 
excelled. William Henry Oxberrv [q. v.J 
boasts that she was too useful to be prized 
at her fuE worth, and Macready praises her 
obliging disposition. She was above middle 
height, with hazel eyes, light brown hair, an 
exquisitely fair complexion, and * a voluptuous 
beauty in her general appearance ' (Oxbekbi). 
A portrait of her by Clint, in the Garrick 
Club, as Fanny in ‘ Lock and Key,' skows a 
bright and attractive face. It is one of Clint's 
best works, associating her with Munden os 
Old Brummagem, Edward Knight as Ralph, 
and Miss Cubitt as Laura. A portrait of 
her as Audrey accompanies her life in Ox- 
berry’s ‘Dramatic Chronology.’ Her best 
parts were in burlesque— Molledustain ‘Amo- 
roso, King of Little Britain the servant in 
‘High Notions, or a Trip to Exmouth;’ 
Dorothea in the * Tailors,’ Sea. In this line 
she is credited with having created a school 
of acting alike original and excellent. In 
broad farce she was not less good. In low 
comedy she was inferior to Miss Kelly, Mrs. 
Davison, and Mrs. Gibbs. Her singing 
chambermaids were unexceptionable. She 
was author of a piece, * Change Partners,’ 
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which was produced at Drurv Lane on 
10 March 1826 (Sent. Mag. 1849, ii, 64.6; 
Gbnest, ix. 292). She had three Bisters on 
the stage — one, whomorried Hughos of Drury 
Lane, and died young; a Mrs. Fawcett, a per- 
former in the country; and a Mrs. Lazenby, 
who appeared at the Olympic. Her daugh- 
ter, who married one Rcinagle, was known 
as a pianists. 

[Genast’s Account of the English Stage ; 
Dibdin’s Edinburgh Stage ; Oxberry’s Dramatics 
Chronology, vol. li. ; Dramatic and Musical Re- 
view, various years; Pollock's Macrea dy ; Bio- 
graphy of the British Stage, 1824; Georgian 
lira ; Era, 21 Oot. 1840 ; Gent, Mag. 1840, ii. 
olfi-6.] J. 1C. 

ORIEL, first B Anox. [See Foster, John, 
1740-1828.] 

ORIVALLE, HUGH no (d. 1086), 
bishop of London, was the first bishop ap- 
pointed by William the Conqueror to the 
see of London, and was coneeerai od by Lan- 
frano in 1076, William of Malmesbury 
simply calls him * Hug 0110 m quondam ’ ( Gesi , 
1'ontiJ}'. p, 146). Mr. Freeman spealcs of him 
us 1 an obscure name enough ’ ( Norman Con- 
quest, iv. 876). DeanMilman calls him ‘ Hugh 
of Orwell,’ hut he gives no authority ; and, if 
Orwell in Suffolk is the place intended, it 
must he regarded as in the highest degree 
unlilcoly that William should have selected 
a native Englishman for tho bishoprio of his 
capital. We may feel protty certain that, 
like William’s other bishops, ho was a Nor- 
man. The only thing recorded of him is that 
he was afflicted with leprosy, which attaokod 
the lower parts of his abdomen; by the 
advice of his physicians, Orivalle resorted to 
tho romody adopted by Origen, ‘ but for the 
health of his body and not of his soul’ 
(Freeman, ii.) It proved ineffectual ; ho 
remained a leper to the day of Ids death, and 
thus, in Malmesbury’s words, ‘ opprobrium 
spadonis tulit, et nullum invenit remodium.’ 

[Godwin, Do Praosul. i. 175.] E. V. 

ORKNEY, Babes or. [Bee Paul, d. 1099 ; 
Sinclair, William, 1404 M 480; Stewart, 
Robert, d. 1692; Stewart, Patrick, d. 1014; 
Hamilton, Lord Georue, 1060-1787.] 

ORKNEY, Oountrss or (1667 P-1788). 
[See Vielierb, Elizabeth.] 

ORLEANS, Duchess or, fifth daughter 
of Charles I. [See Henrietta or Henrietta 
Anne, 1044-1670.] 

ORLTON or ORLETON, ADAM or (d. 
1846), bishop of Winchester. [See Aeam.] 

ORM or ORMIN ( Ji. 1200 P), author of 
< Ormulum,’ probably of Danish family, was 
a monk of the -order of St, Augustine, and 


evidently lived in the Danish territory of 
England, ‘ in the north-eastern part of the 
former kingdom of Mercia.’ His book which 
is a series of homilies in verse extending from 
the Annunciation into the Acts, iWamed 
Ormulum.’ nanoi'dimr t.n elm is. “ 


— . . \ ■ -- — j ocanai- 

navian descent of the author; the variant 
‘ Ormin ’ was possibly formed on the model 
of ‘ Austin ’ and similar names. Profes- 
sor Zupitza’s viow, that the ending i 8 the 
French diminutive, soems doubtful (ft™ 0 f 
Warwick, Tsx.1 B, Early English Text Society 
note to 1. 9529). There is a strong temptation 
to see in the su llix the Scandinavian agglutina- 
tive definite article ; but there is no evidence 
of ite use in proper names at this early period. 
In a longmutrieal dodicat ion to Walter, Orm's 
threefold brother— 1 in tho flesh, in baptism 
and in tho order’— the author explains how’ 
encouraged by his brother, ho devoted him- 
self to the task of ‘turning into English 
speech ' the Gospels of the year, so that. 
English folk might thereby be won to salva- 
tion. His mothod wus to give a paraphrase 
of the Gospel of tho day, adding thereto a 
quaint and mystical exposition. The main 
sources of his commentary were Bede, Gre- 
gory, and perhaps Josephus and Isidore. 
As Tea Brink pointed out, tkore seems to 
have been in the cloister whore Own dwolt 
little knowledge of tho ecclesiastical writers 
of the new era — men like Anselm, Abelard, 
Bernard, the colobrities of St. Victor, or lie 
Uonerius Augustodunonsis. O 11 the other 
hand, it is saying too much to claim for 
Orm direct acquaintance with the writings 
of yElfrio ; the alleged influence of Augustine 
is also very doubtful {Enylische Studim, vi. 
1-26). J udging by the tone of his dedica- 
tion, thore can ho no question that the author 
regarded tho finishod work with considerable 
prido, and fell assured of its popularity. Be 
was anxious— needlessly so — that the ori- 
ginal transcripl should be faithfully followed 
in tho minutest details by future scribes. 
There is strong reason to boliove that no 
second copy wae over made, nor can we de- 
tect tho poet's literary or theological influ- 
ence on his contemporaries. 

Historically tho ‘ Ormulum ’ is of special 
value as the first noteworthy piece of Anglian 
(i.e. Northern) literature after the Con- 
quest. From this point of view it is hardly 
second in importance to Layamon’s ‘ Brut,’ 
which, about the same dale, marked the re- 
awakening of poetry in the Southern terri- 
tory. It is significant tliaS, whereas the 
Saxon Layamon used both Teutonic allitera- 
tion and Romance rhyme, the Danish Orm 
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rejected both metrical device?, and chose the 
regular septenarius, an iambic line of seven 
and a hall feet, divided into two half-lines 
of eight and seven syllables respectively. 
The metre, with the additional adornment of 
rhyme, had already been employed about 
1170 in the south-western poetical homily 
called 1 Poema Morale ’ ( Old English Homilies , 
Early English Text Society, No. 34, ed, R. 
Morris). Little can be said for Orm’s poeti- 
cal talent. Conscious of his deficiencies, he 
seams to have aimed at a sort of dignified 
monotony. He has, indeed, a certain sense 
of art in suiting word to thought, and 
thought and word to rhythm. His only 
merit i? simplicity. Linguistically, the poem 
is remarkable for its Scandinavian elements. 
There are perhaps some half-dozen words of 
French origin in the whole of Orm’s work, and 
these are contestable (Bbate, Paul-Braune's 
Beitrage, x. 1-80; Zupitza, Guy of Warwick, 
referred to above, &c.) 

Orm was a purist in orthography, as well 
as in vocabulary, and may fittingly be de- 
scribed os the first of English phoneticians. 
The ' Ormnlum 1 is perhaps the most valuable 
document we possess for the history of Eng- 
lish sounds. Among its more striking pecu- 
liarities is the doubling of consonants to show 
either that a preceding vowel in a closed 
syllable was short, or to mark an Old Eng- 
lish gemination or long consonant ; or to in- 
dicate, when it is introduced between two 
vowels, the length of the first vowel. Further- 
more, there are no less than three forms of 
the letter g : one to express the hard strong 
Bound, another the soft sound, and a third 
the sound dzh. The last point was dis- 
covered by Professor A. 3. Napier (Academy, 
16 March 1890). 

The unique manuscript of the ‘ Ormulum,’ 
consisting of a single folio volume, preserved 
among the Junian Collection in the Bodleian 
Library, is in all probability the author's 
own copy, or rather a fragment of it ; the 
twenty thousand and odd half-lines preserved 
therein represent merely about one-eighth of 
the complete work. The earliest notice of 
the manuscript is to be found in the sale- 
catalogue of the library of the Dutch philo- 
logist, Van Vliet, the friend of Junius, 
‘greffier’ or registrar at Breda (161O-1GG0). 
Under the head of ‘ Libri Miscellani in folio ’ 
the following entry occurs : ‘ 107. Een oudt 
Sweeds of Gottisch in Parquement geschre- 
ven Boeck over de Evangelium,’ i.e. ‘An 
old Swedish or Gothic book on the Gospel, 
written on parchment ’ ( Catalogue variorum 
ao insignium HSlvrum in quads facultate et 
lingua Doctiss. Viri D.D, Jani UKtii, J.Q., 
TJrlis B redance Graphiar\j . . . Quorum, 


Audio habebitur . . . die 12 Julii 1068. 
Saga Comitis, 1600, p. 11). Junius, who 
was then in the Netherlands, must have at- 
tended the sale at the Hague and secured 
the volume for his collection. An entry on 
the second flyleaf states that it was pur- 
chased by Vliet in 1069. The earlier history 
of the manuscript is not known. It may 
have been carried over to Holland a few 
years before by ‘ one of those English exiles 
who had sought in Breda a refuge from the 
political excitement then prevailing in this 
country.’ Junius seems to have used the 
volume for lexicographical purposes. Early 
printed notices of the * Ormulum ’ are found 
in the works of Hickes, in Wanley’s ‘ Cata- 
logue,’ and in Lye’s ‘Etymologicon Angli- 
canum.’ Tyrwhittwas the first to recognise 
its metrical properties (cf. The Canterbury 
Tales of Chaucer: to which are added An 
Essay upon his Language and Versification, 
an Introductory Discourse: and Notes, Ism- 
don, 1776, iv. 04 and n. 02, p. 98, n. 69). 
Subsequently Conybeare in his ‘ Illustrations 
of Anglo-Saxon Poetry,’ and Guest in his 
‘ History of English Rhythms,’ emphasised 
the importance of the work, which was first 
printed at Oxford in 1852, ‘with Notes and 
a Glossary by Robert Meadows White, D D., 
late Fellow of St. Mary Magdalen College, 
and formerly professor of Anglo-Saxon in 
the University of Oxford.’ In 1878 a new 
and revised edition by the Rev. Robert 
Holt, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, was 
issued by the Clarendon Press. 

[Holt's Ormulum, Oxford, 1878 ; Ten Brink's 
Early English Literature; Kolbing, Collation of 
Text (EnglischB Studien, i. 1-30) ; Braune’s 
Middle-English Literature (Grnndriis dor ger- 
manischen Philologie, ed. H. Paul) ; Erik Brate'e 
Nordische Lphnworter in Ormnlum (Paul- 
Braune's Beitrage, x. 1-80, 680-6) ; Sarrazin, 
Usher die Quallen des Ormulum (EnglUchp 
Studien, vi. 1-26); Trantman on Orm’s Doppel- 
konsonanten (Anglia, vii. 94-9, 208-10, cf. 168— 
199); Sachse, Das unorganiBche E in Ormulum 
(Halle, 1881) ; Blackburn on The Change of 1> 
to t in the Ormnlum (American Journal of Phi- 
lology, ii. 9, 46-68); Napier’s Notes on the 
Orthography of the Ormulnm (Academy, 
16 March 1890; Early English Text Society, 
vol. 103); Zupitza's Old and Middle English 
Reader, ed. MaeLean (1893), Ac.] I. 0h 

ORME, DANIEL (1708 P-18S2 f), por- 
trait-painter, son of John Orme, merchant, 
was born at Manchester about 1780, and he 
received his art education at the schools of 
the Royal Academy, where in 1788 he com- 
peted ftir the gold medal. He continued to 
reside in London, where he practised as a 
portrait-painter in oil and miniature, and had 
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for sitters many distinguished men of the 
time. lie also engraved in stipple and 
other methods, was appointed engraver to 
George III, and in 1814 he styles himself 
artist to his majesty and the prince-rogonl. 
lie engraved his own works, lilce Alexander 
and Thais, as well os portraits of Admiral 
the Earl of St. Vincent, after Gardner, and 
othors. In October 1814 he returned to 
Manchester, residing at ^Piccadilly, whero 
he gave lessons in oil-painting, drawing, and 
etching, and continued his portrait-painting 
both in oil and on ivory. He exhibited at 
the Royal Academy elevon portraits between 
1797 and 1801. He was represented in the 
first exhibition of the Royal Manchester In- 
stitution, 1827, by one portrait, ( William 
Butterworth, the Oldham Ilermit,’ He died 
at Buxton, Derbyshire, after 1832. There 
is a small drawing, slightly washed in colour, 
of ‘the New Pior, Margate,’ in the South 
Kensington Museum, which shows him to 
liavo been a capital draughtsman. It is 
evidently only out of a sketch-book. 

His brother William, also horn at Man- 
chest or, was practising as a drawing-master 
and landscape-painter in that town in 1794, 
his address being Ardwick. He supplied 
the sketch of ‘ Chatham College and Hunt’s 
Bank’ from which Thomas Girtin made his 
drawing for ‘Turner and Girtin’s Pioturesquo 
Views,1797. He was an exhibitor of twenty 
pictures at the Royal Academy bel ween 1 79/ 
— when lie removed to London — and 1819. 
In the British Museum there is a small book, 
published about 1800, and entitled ‘The Old. 
Man, his Son and the Ass,’ with engravings 
by bim. 

[Manchester Oity News, 21 Jan. 4 Feb. 1803 ; 
Royal Academy aud Manchester Royal Institu- 
tion Catalogues ; Graves’s Diet, of Artists ; Brit. 
Museum Gat.] A. N. 

ORME, ROBERT (1728-1801), historian 
of India, bom on Christmas day 1728 at 
Anjongo, Travancore Stale, India, was the 
second son of Aluxandor Orme, physician 
and surgeon in the service of the East India 
Company, and chief of the settlement at An- 
jongo (Memoir ; some accounts erroneously 
give bis father’s Christian name as John or 
Robert), Hia mother’s maiden name was 
Hill, lie was sent when about two years old 
to the house of his aunt, Mrs, Robert Adams, 
in Cavendish Square, London, From about 
1734 lo 1741 he was educated at Harrow 
School under Dr. James Cox (Hist, qf the 
College of Wlvcheaier, fa,, 1816, ‘ Harrow,’ 
p. 38), and was then placed for a year in the 
Dfiioeofthe account ant-general af the African 
Company, In 1742 he went to Calcutta, 
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where his elder brother WiUkm~J^Tl 
' writer ’ in the East India Companv oL 
engaged himself in the mercantile housett 
Jackson & Wedderburn at Calcutta and 
mode a voyage to Surut. On retumm-r to 
Calcutta in 1743 he was appointed a writer 
m the East India Company s service He ac- 
quired a reputation for his knowled™ of 
native manners and customs, and in 176» 
was asked to state his opinion on the remT 
lation of the police in Calcutta. In thesame 
year lie drew up part of ‘A General Idea of 
the Government aud People of Indoatan ’ 
This was afterwards completed, and posthu 
mously published in Ormo’s ‘Historical Fno- 
inents,’ edition of 1805. In 1763 he visited 
England, _ and during his absence in 1754 
was appointed by tho court of directors a 
member of the council at Madras. Return- 
ing Lo Tndia, he arrived at Madras on 14 Sept 
1751. ITo took an active part in the delibera- 
tions of the council rospocting the military 
operations in the Carnatic, 1754-8, and re- 
otmimundod the nppointmentof Olive to com- 
mand the expedition against Suraj-nd-Dow- 
lah. Orme was for aomo years intimate with 
Clive, hut the friendship was broken off about 
1700. From 1767 to 1768 Orme was com- 
missary and accountant-general. At the end 
of 1768, his health being impaired, he left 
India with a small fortune. The Grantham, 
the ship in which he sailed, was captured bv 
the French on 4 Jan. 1769 and taken to Mau- 
ritius. Orme ultimately reached NanteB in 
France in Hie spring of 1760. 

In the autumn of 1760 he bought a house 
in Harley Street, London, where he formed 
a library of ancient and modem classics, and 
arranged his materials — colleotad since 1742 
— for an Indian history. In August 1763 
he published the first volume of his principal 
work, ‘A History of the Military Transac- 
tions of the British Nation inlndostanfrom 
tho year 1746,’ 4to; vol. ii. was published in 
two parts in 1778, Orme was complimented 
on hie work by Sir William Jones (letter of 
20 June 1778; cf. Slit W. Jokes, ‘Third Dis- 
course ’) and by Dr. William Robsrteon, the 
historian, He was elocted follow of tho 
Sociaty of Antiquaries on 8 Nov. 1770, and 
from about 1709 till his death was historio- 
grapher to tho East India Company at a 
salary of 4001. a year. lie was given access 
to tho records at the India House, and ob- 
tained information from Bussy, whom ho 
visited in 1773 at his country seatinFrance. 
Macaulay ( Essays , ‘Lord Clive ’) has praised 
Orme's liistory as one of the most authentic 
and finely written in our language, though he 
remarks justly that tho extreme minuteness 
of its treatinont renders it wearisome. Mai- 
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leson (Hibtory of the Freneh in India, pp. 
yu, viii) pronounces the history to he ‘ gene- 
rally a faithful record,’ though one which 
unfortunately treats the French ‘rather as 
accessories than as principals in the story,’ 
Thackeray, in ‘The Newcomes,’ makes it the 
favourite work of Colonel Newcome, Orme 
told Dr. Parr that in preparing the third 
volume he completely formed every sentence 
in his mind before writing it down. A third 
edition of the work appeared in 1780, fourth ' 
1790, fifth 1799. There were other editions 
in 1803 ; 1861 London, and Madras, In 1782 
Orme published ‘ Historical Fragments of the 
Mogul Empire, of the Morattoes, and of the 
English Concerns in Indostan from the yeaT 
1669.’ This was reprinted in 1806 (London, 
4to), with a memoir of the author, giving 
some extracts from his correspondence with 
Robertson the historian, and others (cf.Fdin. 
"Rev. January 1807, p. 891 seq.) Orme’s 
essays ‘ On the Origin of the English Esta- 
blishment ... at Broach and Surat’ and 
‘A General Idea of the Government and 
People of Indostan ’ were included in this 
volume. Though extremely laborious and 
accurate, he is said (Memoir, p. xxiv) to have 
had ‘ little or no acquaintance with the learned 
languages of Asia.’ It appears from his me- 
moranda that his favourite reading was in the 
Greek and Roman classics, ne records the 
perusal in 1743 of Rapin’s ‘ History of Eng- 
land,’ ‘of which I do not remember a word.’ 

In 1792 he retired to Great Ealing, Mid- 
dlesex, where he died on 13 Jan. 1801, in his 
73rd year. He was buried on 21 Jan. in the 
churchyard of St. Mary’s, Ealing (Ltsons, En- 
virons of London, Supplement, p. 130), where 
there is a memorial tablet describing him as 
‘endeared to his friends by the gentleness of 
his manners ’ (see engraving of tablet in Me- 
moir, p. lxvii). He was an admirer of Dr. 
Johnson, and delighted in his conversation, 
saving that on whatever subject Johnson 
talked, he either 1 gives you new thoughts or 
a new colouring ’ (Boswell, Life of Johnson, 
anno 1778, iii. 284, ed. Hill; of. th. ii. 300), 

A bust of Orme at the age of forty-six, 
made in 1774 by J. Nollekena, E..A. (Smith, 
Nollekens, ii. 74), was bequeathed to the East 
India Company; an engraving of it forms 
the frontispiece to Orme’s ‘ Historical Frag- 
ments,’ ed. 1805. His face is described 
as expressing shrewdness and intelligence. 
Orme bad a taste for painting and sculpture, 
and was a lover of Handel. 

The circumstance that Orme was married 
is stated (Gent. Mag.) to have been unknown 
even to bis intimate friends till after his 
death, when the court of directors of the 
E. I. O. settled a small annuity on liis widow 
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(the Memoir makes no mention of the mar- 
riage). He bequeathed to his friend and 
executor, John Roberts, chairman of the 
court of directors, all Lis books, manuscripts, 
&c., with a request — duly carried out — that 
he would present them to the East India Com- 
pany. This collection, now in ike library of 
the India Office, consists of fifty-one volumes 
of printed tracts on India and "the East India 
Company ; 231 manuscript volumes, com- 
piled by Orme, containing a vast body of in- 
formation on Indian affairs ; letters relating 
to the company’s affairs; maps, charts, plans, 
&c. (Gent. Mag. 1S03, pt. i. p. 618). In the 
maps accompanying his published works 
Orme had marked many hundreds of places 
for the first time. A considerable part of 
Orme’s library had been sold by him at 
Sotheby’s about April 1796, when he gave 
up his house m Harley Street. 

[Memoir of Orme prefixed to the Historical 
Fragments, ed. 1806 (cited above as Memoir) ; 
Aiken’s General Biography, 1808, art. ■ Orme; ’ 
Gent. Mag. 1803 pt. i-pp. 617,618 (Memoir re- 
printed from the Asiatic Annual Register), pt ii. 
p.799; Chalmera’sBiogr Diet.; AlUbonc’s Diet. 
Engl. Lit. , Nichols's Lit. Anecdotes, iii. 499 ; 
Encyelop. Brit. 9th ed. ' Orme ; ’ Cat. of E. X. C 
Libiarv, Brit. Mns. Cat.; authorities cited 
above.] W, W. 

ORME, WILLIAM (1787-1830), con- 
gregational minister, was horn at Falkirk, 
Stirlingshire, on 3 Feb. 1787. His parent® 
removed to Edinburgh, where in 1792 he 
began his education under a schoolmaster 
named Waugh. On 1 July 1800 he wa- 
apprenticed for five years to a wheelwright 
and turner. His father died in October 1803. 
About this time he came under the influence 
of James Alexander Haldane [q. v.j, whose 
preaching at the Tabernacle in Leith Walk, 
Edinburgh, had attracted him. In October 

1806 he was admitted by Robert Haldane 
(1764—1842) [q. v.] as a student for the 
ministry at a seminary under George Cowie. 
The usual term of study was two years. 
Orme’s periods of study, interrupted by a 
preaching mission in Fife (1806), amounted 
to little more than a year in all. On 11 March 

1807 he became pastor of the congregational 
church at Perth, where he was ordained. 
About 1809 he broke with Robert Haldane, 
in consequence of Haldane’s adoption of bap- 
tist views, and took part in the controversy 
hence arising. He declined a call to the 
congregational church at Dundee, Lx the 
development of Scottish Congregationalism 
he took an active part, especially aiding in 
the formation (1813) of the ‘ Congregational 
Union of Scotland,’ and in the establishment 
(1814) of a divinity hall at Glasgow. His 
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memoirs of John Owen (1820) made liis maw's Hospital, and worked there till Octet 
jinmo more widely known in nonconformist 1841, when he entered Gonville and Cab 
circles. College, Cambridge. At Oaius he obtained ! 

On 7 Oct, 1824 he became pastor of the classical scholarship, and afterwards scholn 
congregational church at Camberwell Green, ships in anatomy and chemistry. In lJo 
Surrey, and soon afterwards was elected (Omduati Oantabr. 1800-84, p, 389) j, e ™ 
foreign secretary of the London Missionary dilated M.B., and in 1861 M.D, In 1887 S' 
Society. In both positions he exhibited great 1808 he was an examiner for the M.B, 
ability, and acquired much influence. He At St. Bartholomew's Ilospital he worked 
died in his prime on 8 May 1830, and was in the post-mortem room as a demonstrator 
buried on 17 May at Bunhill Fields. Ilis during 1846 and 1847, but in the latter year 
portrait, engraved by Thomson from a paint- Ilia health broke down, and he left London 
ing by Wildman, was published in tho and went to practiso as a physician at 
‘Evangelical Magazine’ for January 1880. Brighton. In 1848 he published ‘OHnicaL 
lie was twice married, and left a widow. Observations on Continued Fever,’ and in 
Orme's contributions to tho biographical 1863 lio waB elected physician to the Sussex 
history of the later paritanism wore able and County Ilospital. Tie published two papers 
timoly, and rendered an important service, on ‘ Degeneration of tho Bones ’ in the ‘St. 
not to nonconformists alone, by reviving an Bartholomew’s Hospital Reports ’ (vols. vi 
interest in the religious problems of the and vii.), and ono (vol. iv.) on ‘Fatty De- 
eevonteentli century. Dr. Andrew Thom- generation,’ as well as soveral less important 
son has superseded him in regard to the life papers in the * Modico-Ckirurgicai Transac- 
of John Owen, and Tvimey in that of Kiffin. lions ’ and in medical journals. All contain 
Ilis two volumes on Baxter, characterised ovidence of his coreful pathological work, 
by Sir Jamos Stephen as ‘learned, modest, In 1808 ho published a natural history of 
and laborious,’ retain tlioir place as (.ho best ‘ Bril isk Social Wasps,’ a work esteemed by 
modorn biography. entomologists, andwaBeloctedF.R.S.inl872. 

Ho published, in addition to separate ser- At tho time of his death he was working at 
mons and pamphlets : 1. ‘ Memoirs of tho the change of colour observable in gurnards, 
Life, Writings, and Religious Connections of fish of brilliant hues. IIo died on 18 March 
John Owen, P.D.,’ See., 1820, 8vo (portrait!. 1878 of malignant disoaso of the bladder, the 
2. ‘ Remarkable Passages in tlic Life of Wil- agony of which ho boro patiently. He was 
Ham Killin,’ See., 1823, 12mo (portrait), a modost, shy, and sensitive man, whose per- 
il. ‘Bibliotheca Biblica . . . List of Books sonal character and pathological attainments 
on Snored Literature, with Notices, Bio- wore respeetod by tho physicians of bis time, 
graphical. Critical,’ &c., Edinburgh, 1824, and in the wide circle of the school of St. 
8vo (a work of good erudition and judgment, Bartholomew's Ilospital. no married, in 
still valuable). 4. ‘ Memoirs, including . . . 1863, Mary Olivia Porter, who died threo 
Remains of John Urquliart,’ &c., 1827, 12mo, months lalor; and, in 1866, Maria Millett, 
2 vols. Posthumous was: 6. ‘Life and Timos by whom he had six children, 
of Richard Baxter ',’ &C., ,1880, 8yo, 2 vols. [Memoir by Sir .Tamos Pagot in St. Bartholo- 
(partly printed at the time of his death; mow's Hospital Reports, vo). ix. ; information 
edited by Thomas Russell. It accompanies from his son ; Works.] N. M. 

an edition of Baxter’s ‘ Practical Works,' 

begun by Ormo in 1827. The second volume ORMEROD, GEORGE (1786-1878), 
contains a detailed critique of Baxtor's writ- historian of Cheshire, born in High Street, 
inga, digested under heads). Manchester, on 20 Oct. J786, was only sea 

[Evangelical Magazine, 188n, pp, 253 soq. of Georgo Ormorod of Bury, Lancashire, by 
280 soq. ; Hiaphon’s Essays in Ecclesiastical Bio- Elizabeth, . daughtor of Thomas Johnson of 
graphy, I860, p. 37G ; box’s Literature of tho Tyldosloy in tliusame county (Ob»wrot),($s- 
.Sabbath Question, 1805, ii. 35; Wuddington’s shire, 2nd odit. ii. 376-8 ; cf. Manchester 
.Surrey Congregational History, 1800, pp. 110 soq, School Register, Oliotham Soc., i. 63), He 
'71 soq. | A. O. was sent to tho King’s School, Chester, of 

ORMEROD, EDWARD LATIIAM which tho liev. Thomas Bancroft was then 
■(1819-1873), physician, sixth son of Georgo master (ib. i. 800 «,) On Bancroft's pre- 
Ormorod [q.v.], tho historian of Cheshire, and ferment to tho vicarage of Bolton-le-Moors, 
his wife Sarah, eldest daughter of Dr. John Lancashire, Ormerod accompanied him thither 
Latham [q. v.],was born in London in 1819. as a private pupil. IIo matriculated from 
He was sent to school first at Laloliam, anil Brasenoso Collego, Oxford, mi 21 April 1808, 
afterwards at Rugby, which he left in 1 838. and rocoivcil the honorary degree or M.A. in 
IIo then became a student at St. Bartholo- 1807 and that of D.C.L. in 1818 (Fosibb, 
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Alumni O.ron. 1715-18S8, iii. 1014). In 1811 
he purchased an estate at Chorlton, in the 
parish of Backford, Cheshire. He afterwards 
became proprietor of Sedbury Park, Glouces- 
tershire, an estate situated on the beautiful 
peninsula of Beachley, between the Severn 
and the "Wye. Offa's Dyke ran across the 
park, and that great earthwork Ormerod per- 
sonally traced through its whole course. At 
Sedbury he dwelt for the rest of his long life, 
making, however, occasional excursions to 
London or the provinces to add to his anti- 
quarian collections or to lay papers before 
learned societies. 

Ormerod was elected F.S.A. on 10 Feb. 
1809 and F.R.S. on 25 Feb. 1819. He was 
also fellow of the Geological Society. He 
gradually became blind in his later years 
and died at Sedbury Park on 9 Oct. 1878. 
His library was sold in 1876. By his marriage 
on 2 Aug. 1808 to Sarah (1784-1800), eldest 
daughterof JohnLatham, M.D., F.R.S. [q. v.], 
of Bradwall Hall, Cheshire, he had seven sons 
and three daughters. George Wareing (his 
second son), William Piers (his fifth son), and 
Edward Latham Ormerod (his sixth son), are 
noticed separately. 

His eldest son, Thomas Johnson Ormerod, 
a pupil of Dr. Arnold at Laleham, graduated 
from Brasenose College, Oxford, of which 
college he was a fellow from 1881 to 1838 j 
was appointed Hebrew lecturer at Brasenose 
in 1832, was created archdeacon of Suffolk 
in 1840, and held the rectory of Redenhall, 
Norfolk, from 1847 until his resignation on 
moving to Sedbury Park shortly before bis 
death on 2 Dec. 1874. He was an authority on 
Semitic languages, and contributed to Smith’s 
‘Biblioal Dictionary.’ Ormerod's youngest 
daughter, Eleanor Anne Ormerod (1828- 
1001), was a distinguished entomologist. 

Early in life Ormerod showed a taste for 
heraldry and topography. About 1808 he 
began to make large collections for the his- 
tory of Cheshire. In Chester Castle he dis- 
covered an immense number of original docu- 
ments, and he subsequently examined in the 
British Museum the Randle Holmes’ copious 
collections [see Holme, Randle], which 
proved to be no very accurate abstracts of the 
Chester Castle records. A valuable loan of 
books and documents was also made to him 
by Hugh Cholmondeley, dean of Chester, 
whoso sympathy and aid Ormerod warmly 
acknowledged. From 1818 to 1819 he was 
almost exdusively occupied in writing his 
‘ History ’ and seeing it through the press. 
This generally admirable work is entitled 
* The History of the County Palatinate and 
City of Chester . . . incorporated with a 
republication of King’s Yale Royal and j 
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Leycester’a Cheshire Antiquities,’ 8 vols. fol. 
London, 1819. He left notes and papers for a 
revised edition of the ' History/ but these are 
still in possession of a member of the fam ily, 
who has not permitted any public use to be 
made of them, A second edition, revised 
and enlarged by Thomas Helsby, wholly 
independently of Ormerod’s family, was pub- 
lished in parts during 1875-82, and forms 
three volumes. In January 1890 the histo- 
rian’s fourth son, Henry M. Ormerod of 
Broughton Park, Olieetham Hill, Manchester, 
presented to the Bodleian Library the au- 
thor's copy of the ‘History of Cheshire’ 
(8 vole. 1819), bound in ten folio volumes, 
with numerous extra illustrations, many ori- 
ginal drawings, water-colours by De Wint, 
and some additions to the text. 

Ormerod made six contributions to ‘Ar- 
chmologia,’ and wrote also : 1. ‘The Stanley 
Legend,’ in Nichols’s ‘ Collectanea,’ vol. vil. 
1880. 2. ‘ A Memoir of the Connection 

of Ardeme, or Arden, of Cheshire with the 
ArdBns of Warwickshire,’ in Nichols’s 
‘ Topographer,’ 184S. 3. ‘ A Memoir on 

the Lancashire House of Les Noreis, or 
Norres, and its Speke Branch in parti- 
cular,’ in the ‘ Proceedings ’ of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 1850. 
4. ‘ Miscellanea Palalina : consisting of Ge- 
nealogical Essays illustrative of Cheshire 
and Lancashire Families, and of a Memoir 
on the Cheshire Domesday Roll/ with addi- 
tions and index, 8vo, London 1861 [—60].; 
privately printed. 6. ‘Parentolia: Genea- 
logical Memoira' (additions and index), 
4 pts. 8vo, London; Liverpool, 1861, 50-66; 
privately printed. C. ‘Calendars of the 
Names of Families which entered . . . 
pedigrees in the successive Heraldic Visita- 
tions of Lancashire/ in the Chethom So- 
ciety's ‘Remains,’ vol. i. 1851. 7. ‘A Me- 
moir on British and Roman Remains/ 
illustrative of communications with Venta 
Silurum, Antient Passages of the Bristol 
Channel and Antonina’s Iter XIV/ commu- 
nicated to the Bristol Meeting of the Arcbmo- 
logioal Institute July 1851, 4to, London, 
1862 ; private reimpression, with manyaddi- 
tional engravings. 8. ‘ Remarks on a Line 
of Earth-works in Tidenham, known as 
Offa's Dyke/ 4to, London, 1869; privately 
printed. 9. ‘Observations on Recent Dis- 
coveries of Roman Remains in Sedbury/ 
8vo, Gloucester [I860]; privately printed. 
10, ‘ Observations on Discoveries of Roman 
Remains and the Site of a Roman Military 
Position in Sedbury, and on the Identity of 
the Chapelry of St. Briavel’s with the Le- 
denei of Domesday/ communicated to the 
annual meeting of the Archssological In- 

4 E 
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stitute in 1800, 4to, London, 1860 ; private 
roimpression. 11. ‘Strigulansia: Avclicoologi- 
cal Memoirs relating to tho District adjacent 
to the Confluence of theSovern and the Wye,' 
8vo, London, 1801. 

He also edited ‘ Tracts relating to Mili- 
tary Proceedings in Lancashire during the 
Cheat Civil War ’ (Chetham Society’s Re- 
mains, vol. ii. 1841), and contributed to 
1 Vetusta Monuments ’ (vol. v. 1828) some 
observations on the ‘ Swords of the Earl- 
dom of Chester.’ 

A portrait of Ormerod, engraved after John 
Jackson, R.A., by II. Meyer, is prefixed to 
both editions of his ' History of Cheshire ; ’ 
there is also another engraving of the same 
portrait by ‘ W. D.’ 

[Helsby's Preface to second odilion d£ Or- 
merod’s Hist of Cheshire ; Proc. of Soc Antiq. 
2nd sor. vi. 198; Athenceum, 18 Oat. 1873, 
p. 498 ; Evans’s Oat. of Engraved Portraits, 
vol. ii : private information.] G, G. 

ORMEROD, GEORGE WAREING 

S 181O-180L), geologist, second son of George 
hmerod [q. v!], the historian of Cheshire, and 
brother of Edward Latham Ormerod [q. v.], 
was horn at Tyldesley, Lancashire, on 12 Oot. 
1810. He was educated at private schools, 
and matriculated on 31 Jan. 1829 at Braso- 
nose College, Oxford, graduating B.A, in 
1833, and M. A. in 1 836. Admitted a solicitor 
in the latter year, he practised nt Manchester 
till 1865 ; then at Ohagford in Devonshire, 
and finally at Teignmoutli, whither he re- 
moved about 1B69. Ormerod, who was un- 
married, died on 0 Jan. 1891, highly es- 
teemed for his many sterling qualities, Ilis 
leisure was devoted to the study of geology, 
on which subject be published some twenty- 
three papers, nine of them appearing in tho 
* Quarterly Journal of the Geological So- 
ciety.’ Those deal wilhthe granite of Dart- 
moor, the carboniferous, and the new red 
sandstone rocks of Devonshire, and the 
Cheshire salt field, Others were published 
in the 1 Transactions ’ of the Devonshire As- 
sociation, of which ha was an original mem- 
ber. But he will he more gratofully roraem- 
bered by geologists for his exhaustive index 
to the ‘Transactions,’ ‘Proceedings,’ and 
‘Quarterly Journal’ of the Geological So- 
ciety. The second edition of the original 
work brought the index to the close oi the 
session of 1867-8, and since this three 
supplements have appeared, carrying it on 
to the corresponding dates in 1876, 1882, 
and 1889 respectively. 

[Obituary notices in Quart. Jour. Goal, Soc. 
1891 ; Proc. p. 61, Geol. Mag. 1891, p. 144, 
and Trans. Devonshire Association, xxiii. 108,1 

T, G. B. 
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ORMEROD, OLIVER (1680 8-1626]" 
controversialist, bom about 1680, was "del 
scended paternally from a family which as- 
sumed the name of their estate at Ormerod 
in I lancashire in the reign of Henry IH, jj e 
was the second son of Oliver Ormerod of 
Ilaslingden, Lancashire, by Sibylla Hargrave 
(Whitaker, Hist of Whalley, 4th edit, ii 
220). He was educated at Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he was admitted a 
sizar on 6 June 1696 ( Addit . MS. 5861 
p. 36). He graduated B.A. in 1699, bat 
took no other degree, Ilis polemical works 
brought him to the notice of William Bour- 
ehier, third earl of Bath, on whose presenta- 
tion he was instituted first to the rectory of 
Norton-Fitz warren, Somerset, on 20 March 
1609-10, and afterwards, on 31 March 1817, 
to the rectory of Hunt spill in the same 
county, where he died in 1628. Hia will 
dated 17 Jan. 1626-6, was proved at the 
Prerogative Office, London, on 28 June 
1626. 

By his wife Johanna, daughter of Richard 
Ilinckson of Soham, Cambridgeshire (she 
died in 1038), he left issue one son, Richard, 
born in 1019, and three daughters. 

His works are : l._ ‘ The PiotvTe of a 
Puritane; or a Relation of the Opinions, 
Qualities, and Practises of the Anabaptists 
in Gevmauie, and of tho Puritanes in Eng- 
land. Wherein is firmely prooued that the 
Puritanes doe reseinblo the Anabaptists in 
aboue fourescoro senerall Thinges,’ London, 
1606, 4to (without pagination); another 
edition, newly corrected and enlarged, Lon- 
don, 1606, 8vo, pp. 81 and 82. 2. ‘ Puritano- 
papismus: or a Disconerie of Puritan- 
papisms: made by way of Dialogue or 
Oonferouoe betweene a Protestant and a 
Puritans,’ London (two editions), 1605, 4to 
and 8vo. 8. ‘ The Pictvre of a Papist ; or a Re- 
lation of tho damnable Heresies, detestable 
Qunlil ies, and dinbolicall Practises of sundry 
Heveticks in former Ages, and of the Papists 
in thiB Age,’ London, 1600, 8vo, pp. 272; 
dedicated to Robert, earl of Salisbury. 
Ormorod takes ooeasion to deny that he was 
the author of a hook entitled 1 The Double 
PP., or the Picture of a traiterous Jesuit,' 
and of some other works which the papists 
had fathered upon him. 4, ‘ Pasano-Papis- 
mus; or a Disaouery of Popish Paganisms: 
whoreiu is plainlie shewed that the Papistra 
doo resemble the idolatrous Heathen in 
aboue sixsoore Particulars,’ London, 1600, 
8vo, pp. 62. 

[Information from J. W. Dlark, esq.; Addit. 
MS. 5877, f. 110; Chalmers’s Biog. Diet. xxin. 
389 ; Cooper’s Memorials of Cambridge, it. 
367 ; Ormerod’s Parentalia, p. 5 ; Visitation of 
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Somerset, 1023; Weaver's Somerset Incum- 
bents, pp. 108, 409 , Oat. Early Printed Books, 
ii. 1168-9.] T. C. 

ORMEROD, WILLIAM PIERS (1818- 
1860), anatomist and surgeon, born in Lon- 
don 14 May 1818, -was the fifth son of George 
Ormerod [q. v.] of Sedbury Pork, Gloucester- 
shire. He was sent to school first at Laleknm 
under the Rev. J ohn Buckland, together with 
his younger brother, Edward Latham [q, v.J, 
and afterwards (1882) to Rugby, under Ar- 
nold, by whom three of his elder brothers had 
been educated. In 1836 he went to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, where, by the advice of 
his uncle, Dr. Latham, he was articled as a 
private pupil to Mr. Stanley, and wherehehnd 
the advantage of the guiding friendshipof 
Mr. James (afterwards Sir James) Paget . Pi e 
was a quiet and diligent student, and highly- 
distinguished himself in the school exami- 
nations in 1889. In 1840-1 he was house- 
surgeon to Mr. (afterwards Sir William) 
Lawrence [q. v.], and in 1842 gained the 
Jacksonian prize of the College of Surgeons 
for an 1 Essay on the Comparative Merits 
of Mercury and Iodine in the Treatment of 
Syphilis.’ In 1848 he was appointed de- 
monstrator of anatomy, and in the foUowing 
year he printed, for the use of the students 
of the hospital, a collection, of ‘Questions 
in Practical Anatomy,’ 1844. He became 
a member of the London College of Sur- 

g cons in 1843, and afterwards a fellow; 

e belonged also to the Royal Medical and 
Obirurgical Society. But he had been work- 
ing too hard, and his health began to fail, 
so that in 1844 he was obliged to leave Lon- 
don and retire for a time to his father’s 
house at Sedbury Park. Here, as soon as his 
health recovered, he employed himself in 
arranging the surgical materials that he had 
collected in the hospital during the nine 
years 1885-44, and published them, together 
with the substance of his Jacksonian prize 
essay, in 18 16, with the title, 1 Clinical Col- 
lections and Observations in Surgery, made 
during an Attendance on the Surgical Prac- 
tice of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital.’ The 
volume is put. together with characteristic 
carefulness and accuracy. 

In the summer of 1846 Ormerod resumed 
his professional work at Oxford. He was 
elected one of the surgeons to the Radcliffe 
Infirmary, and in 1848 published, under the 
auspices of the Ashmolean Society, an essay 
‘On the Sanatory [sic] Condition of Ox- 
ford,’ based on the annual reports of the 
registrar-general,for 1844-0, and especially 
directing attention to the Banitary condition 
of the different localities in which the deaths 
from zymotic diseases had occurred. But 


Ormesby 

in December 1848, ‘after a period of great 
hurry and anxiety,’ lie suffered from epileptic 
fits, and retired from practice altogether. 
Ill-health was the cause of his ceasing to 
practise and leaving Oxford in 1849, and 
eventually (1850) he settled at Canterbury. 
He died there on 10 June 1860, having frac- 
tured the base of his skull from a fall during 
an epileptic seizure. He was buried in the 
churchyard of St, Martin's, Canterbury. 

[An obituary notice by his father, printed on a 
flyleaf at the time of hU death , a notice of 
both William Ormerod and his brother Edward, 
by Sir James Paget, in St. Barth. Hosp. Reports, 
voL, ix. ; personal acquaintance and family in- 
formation.] W. A. G. 

ORMESBY or ORMSBY, WILLIAM 
de (d. 1317), judge, derived his name from 
the village of Ormsby in East Norfolk, about 
three miles from Caistor, in which he had 
property and kinsfolk, and where he was 
very likely bom. He first appears in the 
records as acting as justice itinerant in the 
northern counties. On 10 April 1292 he was 
appointed, with Hugh Cressingham [q. v.] 
and others, justice in eyre in the counties 
of Lancashire, Westmoreland, and Cumber- 
land, with special injunctions to hear and 
determine complaints against the king’s 
bailiffs and ministers (Cal. Patent Polls, 
1281-92, p. 486), a commission which, on 
28 Aug,, wns also extended over Northum- 
berland (ii. p. 607). On 3 Nov. of the some 
year Ormesby and bis associates were hold- 
ing their court at Carlisle (C'kron. Lanercost, 
p.147 ; cf. Sist. Doc. Scot}, i. 866), while in 
January 1293 they were holding the North- 
umberland inquests at Newcastle (15. i. 890). 
In 1 290 he became a justice in the court of 
king's bench. He was stiff serving the king 
in the north when, on 22 Aug. 1290, he was 
ordered with others to accompany the chan- 
cellor, John Langton, and to meet Edward I 
at Berwick on the king’s return from his tri- 
umphant progress through Scotland (Sist. 
Doc, Sootl. ii. 78). He was now appointed 
justice of Scotland when Earl Warenne was 
made warden and his old associate Ores- 
singham treasurer of the conquered land 
(RiSHAifGEE, p. 106). Edward especially 
enjoined upon Ormesby to exact homage 
and fealty from the Scottish tenants in chief 
(ii, ; Tarver, p. 861). Ormesby carried out 
Edward’s orders with unflinching severity 
and with no politic respect to persons, driving 
into sxile all those who refused the oaths 
to Edward (ii. n, 360; W Alim DE Hkm- 
nfOBtraoH, ii. 123; Rishamjhb, p. 170). 
The absence of Earl Warenne ana dressing- 
ham in England threw upon Ormesby the 
chief weight of responsibility for Edward’s 

4 e 2 
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harsh rule oyer the Scots, When Wallace’s mention of the death of Ellen wife of 'W'l 
u-volt broke out in May 1297, Ormosby was liaui do Ormesby, and the Icing’s escheat 
the first to be signalled out for attack. Wal- is ordered to allow her son, Roger de Onn 
lace fell upon him suddenly at Scone, and it by, who had done homage and fealty to th" 
was with considerable difficulty that Ormos- king, to enter into possession of the wT 
by, who had been warned at (he last moment, which Ellen had hold in chief of the craw 
succeeded in escaping, leaving all his pro- {Cal. Close Soils, 1313-18, p,142), Theseland 1 
party as the spoil of the enemy (lllsiiANann, included the township ana manor of Onn» 
p. 171 j Trivet, p. 350). After the English by in Norfolk (Cal. Inq. post mortem. T 
dofoat at Stirling Bridgo in September, in 251). It is impossible that this William aI 
which Cressingham was slain, Ormesby was Ormesby was the judge. The name was 
appointed on 23 Oct. to raise foot soldiers common. A William of Ormesby rei)r T. 
for the further campaign against the Scots in Rented Yarmouth in Edward I’s Carlisle oar- 
Northumberland, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and liament, to which the judge was smnmow 
Nottinghamshire {Hist. Doc. Stiotl. 1280- officially. ” ' ‘ " u 

1300 h. 237). In March 1208 he was sum- j udgeB of Bagland, iii. 284-8 

moned to a council m London (Gotjgii, Biographic .Turidica, pp. 401-2 1 iuednVsOiw 
Scotland in 1298, p. 81). For the rest of Juil. and Chronica Series; "Wultor de Haminf 
Edward I’s reign Ormesby was constantly burgh, N, Trivet, both in Engl. Hist a« " 
occupied with his duties at tho king's bench Ghron. de Lanoreost (Maitland Olub); Rishaneer 
(Liber Albus, i. 298). In 1305 ho was also Ghron, (Rolls Ser.); Onlondare of Gloss Rolls ■ 
chief of the justices of trailbaston assigned I Abbravintio Plneitorum ; Historical Documents 
for the oounties of Norfolk and Suffolk, of Scotland, 128G-1306 ; Blomefleld's Norfolk, 
Onnesby continued to act as a judge passim.] T. P. T, 

under Edward II, though Foss has suggested i ORMIDALE, Lord (1802-1880), Scot- 

doubts as to his continuance at the king’s j tish judge. [See Macparlane, Robebt. 1 
bench, on tlie grounds that no writ exists ' J 

such as was addressod to tho other justices 
to take tho oaths to the new king, and that 
his name does not appear judicially in the 
‘ Abbreviate Flacitormn ’ after Edward I’s 
death. He continued, however, to ha sum- 
moned with the judges to parliament until 
his death, and was very active for the next David, 1 530 P-1 592.] 
ton years as justice i of assize in tlio eastern ORMOND, Earl op. [See Domis, 
counties, and especialiy in his own county Archibald, 1009-1055.] 
of Norfolk as alto in Suftolk (Cal Close J 

Soils, 1807-13 pp. 4, 78, 93, 202, 242, 330, ORMONDE, Dura op. [See Bum®, 
1313-18 pp. 24, 56, 196). The last date James, first Duxb, 1010-1688: Btohb, 
at which he was thus occupied scorns to bo James, second Durr, 1065-1745.] 
February 1310 (ib. p. 823). In April 181 1 ORMONDE, Eari.b op. [Sob Btobb, 
Ormesby was also appointed with three j d Earl, 1331-1382; Bdilbe 

others to act ^justices of common pleas m j & ^ Ea7{ ’ A 1452; Burma 

, 1 ^ Earl, 1420-1401 \ Bmim, 

wSJ? 1 QJ 7 n „ J°™, sixth Earl, d. 1478 ; Butlbe, Sir 

Ormesby died before 12 June 1317, on p IKR(JH eighth Earl, d. 1589; Butler, 
which date his executors were ordered to Tu » te | tll EaM) 'a 632-1614; B urna! 

records W Iff CACbfnsvnnt WALTER, eleventh EARL, 1509-1038; S 
records in his possession as justice itineiant j AMI)a twelfth Earl, 1010-1088.] 

m the eastern oounties at the lime of his ’ ’ ’ J 

death (ib. p. 481). This shows that ho was ORMONDE, Sir JAMES (d, 1497), lord- 
at work until the end. The names of liis treasurer of Ireland, tho illegitimate son of 
five executors are given. One of them was James Rittlor, fifth earl of Ormonde [a. v,} 
his son John. He was buried in the Bede- is said to have been brought up at the Eng- 
dictine monastery of St. Benot’s, Hulme, lish court by his uncle, Thomas Butler, 
situated not far from his Norfolk home, to seventh earl of Ormonde, and to have been 
which house he had been a benefactor. early noted for his expertnesa in feats of arms; 

In 1308 Ormosby’s wife is mentioned. She he was commonly known as ‘Black James.’ 
was Sybilla, widow of Rogor Lovoday, a He followed his family in supporting tlieLan- 
justice itinerant under Edward I (Abb rev. castrian house, and received knighthood for 
Plttcit. p. 807). However, in 1316 there is useful services rendered in Ireland during the 


ORMIN (fl. 1200), author of the'Ormu- 
lum.’ [See Orst.] 

ORMISTON, Lord (1056-1735), Scottish 
judge. [Hoc OoaKBinw, Adam.] 

ORMOND, _ Lord. [See Chambers, 
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rising of Lambert Simnel, when he proved 
himself most active in his opposition to the 
Earl of Kildare, who supported the pretender. 
In 1491 he was created by grant captain and 
governor of the army about to be sent to Kil- 
kenny against the rebels, and in the follow- 
ing year received by patent the castle and 
manors in Meath, Kilkenny, and Tippe- 
rary which had belonged to the earldom of 
March. 

Ormonde was appointed lord-treasurer of 
Ireland on 16 Jane 1492, in the place of Lord 
Portlester, the father-in-law of Kildare, an 
office which he held for not quite two years; 
on his resignation he was granted an annuity 
of 1001. and the constableship of Limerick 
Castle (Patent, 16 June, 9 Hen. VII, in. 23). 
Owing to the continued absence of Thomas, 
the seventh earl of Ormonde, in England, the 
leadership of the Butler family devolved upon 
Sir Jameo, who was deputed by the earl to act 
with full authority on nis behalf ; and so fully 
was this authority exercised and recognised 
that the annalists speak of him as Earl of Or- 
monde (Booh of Howth ; Cal. State Papers ; 
Carew MS. p. 106), and his enemies accused 
him of styling himself Earl of Ormonde, and 

web, Betters and Papers, Earl of Kildare to 
Earl of Ormonde, ii. 66). 

While Sir James was thus exercising the 
headship of the family, the Butlers entered 
into their great feud with the Geraldines. 
A skirmish between the two parties hod 
taken place on the appointment of Sir James 
as treasurer, and was followed by more 
serious encounters in 1493. The rival fac- 
tions attacked and harried each other’s lands 
in turn in that year. In the course of the 
struggle a meeting of the two parties was 
arranged, and a public discussion of their 
grievances took place in the church of St. 
Patrick in Dublin ; hut the mutual recrimi- 
nations of the speakers, and the temper of 
the town populace, led to an interchange of 
blows and a promiscuous discharge of arrows. 
Sir James fled to the chapter-house, and 
there barricaded himself, fearing thetreachery 
of the earl, and from this retreat he only 
emerged on thelord-deputy putting his hand 
through a hole in the door cut for the pur- 
posej m order to assure him of his good in- 
tentions (IIoLXESHin), iii. 77). The quarrel 
between Sir James Ormonde and the Earl 
of Kildare was further embittered owing to 
the support given by the latter to Sir Piers 
Butler, the heir-at-law to the earldom of 
Ormonde, by which policy, says the 'Book 
of Howtli,’ ‘ the'Earl of Wormond was kept 
short and occupied in his own county ’ ( Book 
qf Howth ; Carew MS. p. 106). Sir James 


appear.-. to have gone over to England to 
state his accusations against Kildare in per- 
son. His efforts seem to have been rewarded 
with success, as the earl was attainted in 
Poyninga’ pailiament, 1494, and was for two 
years imprisoned in England before he re- 
turned to Ireland again as deputy in 1496. 

In 1494 Ormonde joined Sir Edward 
Poynings’ army and marched into Ulster 
against the supporters of Perkin Warbeclc, 
and during the next two years he was m 
frequent communication with the king's 
council, and received payment for his gallow- 
glasses. In 1497 Sir James met his death at 
the hands of his kinsman, Sir Piers Butler 
(Carte, following Stanihurst, gives 1618 as 
the date ; but see History of St. Canice, by 
Graves and Prim, p. 106). Sir Piers, in a 
letter to Thomas, earl of Ormonde (quoted 
ib. p. 194), recounting the circumstances from 
his point of view, tells how he had been kept 
ont of his land, and imprisoned by Sir James, 
and bow the latter had shown ms intention 
to kill him. ‘ After the which,’ says he, ‘ it 
fortuned me sodenly in the open field, not ferr 
from Kilkenny, to meete with hym, and so, 
by the grace of God, which wold that every 
ill dede shold be punysbed the same, Sir 
James and I . . . rencountred and fought to- 
geders so long till God had wrought lus will 
upon hym.’ 

[Cal. State Papera ; Carew MSS. ; Lodge’s 
Hist. Irish Peerage ; Sir James Ware’s Works ; 
Gairdner's Letters and Papers relating to 
Henry VII; Holinehed’s Hast. of Ireland; An- 
nals of the Four Masters, ed. O’Donovan ; Hist, 
of St. Canice Cathedral (Graves and Prim) ; 
Lives of the Earls of Kildare ; Carte’s Ormonde.] 

W. C-B. 

OEMSBY, WILLIAM he (d. 1317), 
judge. [See Obmesbt.] 

ORNSBY, GEORGE (1809-1886), anti- 

S horn on 9 March 1809 at Darlington, 
m, was eldest son of George Ornsby, 
of the Lodge, Lanchester, in the same county, 
where the family had been settled from the 
time of Henry VIII, Robert Ornsby [q. v.] 
was bis younger brother. His father, an ac- 
complished scholar, instructed his sons at 
home until his death in 1828. George was 
then sent to Durham grammar schooL After 
practising for a time as a solicitor in Durham, 
he entered University College, Durham, as a 
theological student in 1839. In 1841 he was 
ordained, and held in succession the curacies of 
Newbum, Northumberland (1841-3) ; Sedge- 
field, Durham (1848-4) ; and Whickliam, in 
the same county (1846-60). In July 1860 
he was inducted to the vicarage of Fishlake, 
South Yorkshire. The charge of this small 
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inrisli left him much leisure for literary work, 
in 1872 tlio univorsity of Durham conferred 
on him the honorary degree of M. A., and on 
29 May 1878 he was elected a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries. In 1879 he was pre- 
ferred to a prebendal stall at York. He 
died at Fishlako on 17 April 1880. By his 
marriage in 1843 to Anne (tZ. 1872), daugh- 
ter of John Wilson, J.P, and D.L., of The 
Ilill, Brigham, Cumberland, ho had two sons 
and two daughters. 

Ornsby was a modol parish priest and an 
accurate, painstaking antiquary. He was the 
lifelong friend of James Raino [q. v.l, the 
historian of North Durham. In 1816 ho 
published an excellent little topographical 
work oalled ' Sketohes of Durham.’ For tho 
Surtees Society he edited Dean Granville’s 
‘ Remains,’ in two volumes, 1861 and 1865 ; 
Bishop Oosin’s ‘ Correspondence,’ 2 vol s. 1 809- 
1872; and ‘Selections from the Household 
Books of Lord William Howard of Naworth,’ 
1878. Tie likewise undertook for the same 
society an edition of Dean Comhor's ‘ Corre- 
spondence,’ hut never finished it. Tn 1877 he 
supplied the historical introduction to tho 
volume of sermons preached at the reopening 
of Durham Cathodral, and in 1882 appeared 
his admirable ‘Diocesan History of York.’ 

[The Rev. J. T. Fowler in Durham Univer- 
sity Journnl, 29 May 1886; Mr. Fowlor lias 
kindly supplied additional information ; Bio- 

S rapli for July 1881; Proo. of 8oe, Antiq.; 
roekford'e Clerical Directory, 1885, p. 895.] 

O. G. 

ORNSBY, ROBERT (1820-1889), clas- 
sical scholar and biographer, horn in 1820, 
waa the third son of George Ornsby of Lan- 
cheater, Durham. Goorgo Ornsby [q. v,] was 
his eldest brother. lie matriculated from 
Lincoln College, Oxford, on 8 Doc. 1886, and 
obtained one of Lord Orewo’s exhibitions. 
He graduated B.A. on 8 Dec. 1840, after 
gaining a first, class in liierea Jivmmriorei, In 
1848 ha was elect od to a fellowship at Trinity 
Collego, and gradual od M.A. Subsequently 
he held the college ollico oflecturcr in rhetoric 
and the university office of mastor of tho 
Bcliools, and for four or five yours he was ac- 
tively engaged iu private luit ion. For a time 
he was curate of Mt. Olave’s, Chichostor, but 
ho seceded from tho olimclx of England, and 
was received into the Roman catholic com- 
munion in May 1847 (E. G. K. Brownu, 
Trmtcirian Movement, 1861, pp, 145, 151). 

For some years subsequently be assisted 
Frederick Lucas [q. v.l m conducting tho 
‘ Tablet ’ nowspapnr, while it was published in 
Dublin. When Newman undortoolc the 1 ask 
of founding a catholic university for Ireland 
in 1851, Ornsby nooeptod his invitation to 


become professor of Greek and LathTihT 
rature in the new institution. Later on h 
became private tutor to the present Duke “ 
Norfolk and Ins biother, whom he accom 
pamed on a short tour through southern ant 
eastern Europe. He was subsequently f™ 
a short time librarian at Arundel Castle hut 
he returned to his old post at the cattolS 
university m 1 874, at the request of th e Irish 
bishops. In 1882, when tho senate of the 
Royal University of Ireland were foimimr 
their first staff oi examiners, Ornsby was 
elected a fellow of tho university and an 
examiner in Greolt. lie died in Dublin on 
21 April 1889. His publications, which dis- 
play erudition and scholarship, are: 1. 'jL 
Life of St. Francis do Sales, Bishop and 
Prince of G enova,’ London, 1 856, 8 vo. 2. ‘ 'h 
Ktuvr) Aici^/kij, The Greek Testajn 0 nt,*ftom 
Cardinal Mai’s edition of the Vatican Bible 
wiLh Notes, chiefly philological and exeirel 
tieal ; a Harmony of the Gospels, Chrono- 
logical Tables, Dublin, 1860, 8vo 
3. ‘ Memoirs of James Robert Ilope-Scott' 
Q.O., with Soloctions from his Correspond- 
onco,’ 2 vols., London, 1884, 8vo. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon ; Good™, Les r&en tea 
Oimvoisions do l’Angletorre, 1851, p. 228 , T«M.f 
27 April 1889, p. 066 ; Times, 24 April 1889, 
p. 1 , col. 6.] T. 0. 

ORONBAY, B ahos. (See McNeill, 
Duncan, Bason Uolonbay and Ohoebai. 
1703-1874.1 

O’ROURKE, Sm B1UAN-NA-MUK- 
THA (d. 1501), Irish chieftain, wbb a younger 
son of Brian Jiallngh O’Rourke, by his mfe 
Grainne (d. 28 April 1651), daughter of 
Muuus O’Cnlmn or Manus O'Donnell fa. v.l 
(cf. Annals of Four Masters, s. a. 1651 and 
s. a, 1566), Ills grandfather, Owon O’Romkr, 
who was ‘ chief of his name,’ was slain at 
Dromoro in 1632, his son Brian Baliagk, 

‘ tito speckled or freckled,’ being deolared the 
O'Rourko in 1533. Brian Ballagh spent a 
lifo of cunsiant fighting against his kinsmen 
and the English, and died in consoquence of 
a fall in 1562 ; he ‘ had the host collection of 
poems, and of all his tribe had bostowed the 
greatest tminbor of presents for poetical 
eulogies ; ’ lie was ‘ senior of Sil-Feorgna and 
of the raco of A odh-Finn ' (i.e. the O’KourkeB, 
O’Reillys, and i their correlatives in the 
comitios of Leitrim aud Cavan), and his 
‘ supporters, fosterers, adherents aud tribu- 
taries ext raided from OaladhTi.o. Callow, in 
tho parish of JCil conn ell, co. Galway], in the 
territory of the TLy-Many, to the fertile sal- 
mon-full Th'owos, tho boundary of the pro- 
vince of tho far-famed province of Bister; 
and from Grouurd in Teillu to tho strand of 
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Eothuile ’ (now Trawoholly, near Ballysadare, 
co. Sligo). 

In 1562, on Brian Ballagh's death, Hugh 
Gallda O’Rourke, a half-brother of Brian- 
na-Murtha, was installed the O’Rourke, but 
in 1664 he was slain by his own people at 
Leitrim — a murder in which Brian-na-Mur- 
tha was accused of being an accomplice. 
The O’Rourkes now declared Brian-na-Mur- 
tha to be the O’Rourke ; but Hugh Boy 
O’Rourke, another half-brother, was sup- 
ported as his rival by O'Neill. Hugh Boy 
was slain in 1566 bv the Cmel Connell at 
Ballintogher, near Killerry , co. Sligo, in order 
that Brian, who was a grandson of Manus 
O'Donnell, might rule over them. From the 
first O’Rourke was constantly embroiled in 
quarrels with his kinsmen ana disputes with 
the English, and he habitually maintained 
a force of some five hundred Scots in his 
pay. In 1676 he -was ravaging Annaly, and 
in 1678 hie chief stronghold, Leitrim, was 
captured hy one of Sir Nicholas Malby’s 
captains, and placed in the hands of Brian's 
nephews. Soon after he came to terms with 
the deputy, was knighted at Athlone on 
7 Oct. 1578, and allowed to regain possession 
of Leitrim. But in the autumn of 1680 he 
was again in rehellion. On Sir Nicholas 
Malbyfi advance, O’Rourke sent away his 
women, and dismantled Leitrim ; it was ve- 
. fortified by Malby, after a brisk encounter 
with O’Rourke, who attacked Malby with 
twelve hundred men, of whom five hundred 
were Scots. On Malhy's departure, O'Rourke 
laid siege to the garrison, hut was compelled 
to raise it on the president’s reappearance. 
In November O’Rourke invaded Connaught, 
and slew half a company of Malbvh soldiers. 
For tbe next few years ha was chiefly occu- 
pied in fighting against his nephews Teige, 
Oge, and Brian, the formeT of whom died a 
captive in O’Rourke’s hands in 1688, while 
the latter was put to death hy some of 
O’Rourke’s men two years later. He also 
had frequent bickerings with the govern- 
ment on the subject of Ms rent, but these 
never reached the height of open hostility. 

Late in 1688, however, O’Rourke was 
brought into more serious collision with the 

g overnment. The composition in Connaught 
ad been favourable to him; nominally his 
jurisdiction over the people of his country 
was restrained ; hut eo large a share of land 
was given to him absolutely that he found 
himself stronger than ever, and refused to 
acknowledge the governor of Connaught, 
maintaining that he was under no man 
except the lori deputy himself. He now 
gave shelter, and even arms, to many of the 
Spaniards wrecked on the west coast of Ire- 


land during the flight of the armada; and 
when commanded hy royal proclamation to 
give them up, he refused ; for these services 
Philip II sent him a friar with a letter of 
thanks. The Spaniards whom he supported 
are said to have numbered a thousand, and 
O'Rourke urged their commander, Antonio 
de Leva, to make common cause with him 
against the English government; but the 
Spaniard refused without a commission from 
Philip, in search of which he set sail. The 
government now made a determined effort to 
suppress O’Rourke. The task was originaUy 
entrusted to Clanricarde ; hut in June 1689 
O'Rourke was suddenly attacked by Sir Ri- 
chard Bingham himself at Dromore, and, 
after six months' struggle and some desperate 
encounters, he was forced to flee from his 
country in November 1689. For more than 
a year he was sheltered by MacSweeny, but 
in February 1690-1 he went to Scotland to 
seek aid from James VI; by him he was 
delivered into English hands, for a sum of 
money, it is said, and brought to London, 
where he was imprisoned in the Tower until 
Ms trial, wMeh took place in Westminster 
Hall in the ensuing November. He was 
accused of having stirred various people to 
rebellion, of having 1 scornfully dragged the 
queen's picture att a horse-taile, and disgrace- 
fully cut the same in pieces;’ and given the 
Spaniards entertainment, &c. O’Rourke, who 
understood no English, declined to submit 
to trial hy twelve men, or by any one except 
the queen in person. He was condemned and 
executed as a traitor ot Tyburn. On the scaf- 
fold he refused the offices of Meiler Magrath 
[q.v.], archbishop of Cashel, whom he taunted 
withhaving turned from a Franciscan into a 
protestant, He also declined to how before 
Elisabeth, and, when taunted with bowing 
to images, remarked that there was 'a great 
difference between your queen and images of 
the saints.’ 

O’Rourke was a hard fighter, courageous, 
generous, and of great pride; Sir Oeorge 
Oarew, writing to Perrot, described him as 
‘in his beggarly fasMon a proud prince;’ and 
Sir Nicholas Malby said he was ‘the proudest 
man living on earth.’ He has been generally 
identified with the Irish rebel mentioned by 
Baoon in his essay ‘ Of Custom and Educa- 
tion,’ who petitioned to be hanged with a gad 
or with instead of a halter, a petition wMch, 
says Sir Richard Cox, was doubtless granted 
(Sibemia Anglicam , i. 899); Cox's remark 
is attributed by O’Donovan in Ms edition of 
the 'Four Masters’ to Bacon, and Hardiman 
(Irish Minstrelsy, li. 428) uses it as a test for 
a tirade against Bacon. O'Rourke is also said, 
on insufficient authority, to have gained the 
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queon's favourable notice, and to have been 
lodged in her palace in order that she might 
confer with him on the stato of Ireland. A 
long ode in Lrish to O’Rourke by J okn O’Maol- 
chonaire [see O’AIaeiohonairt), Fdasedasa] 
has been translatod by John D’ Alton, and is 
printed in Ilordiman’s ‘Irish Minstrelsy’ (it. 
287-397). 

He married Mary, daughter of Richard 
Burke, second earl of Olanricnrdo (Cal. State 
Papers, Ireland, 1674-81, p. 208). Froude 
states that she li vod in incest with her brothor 
John. She died in childbed, Juno 1689 ; 
O’Rourko himself attributed her death to 
fright, caused by Bingham’s sudden attack at 
Dromore. She had two sons : ono was slain 
whenfive years old; theothor,Teig,racoived 
a grant of the family estates in the next reign. 

Briait Oen or Bbian-na-Samiitiiaoh 
O'Roukkh (A. 1004), natural son of Sir 
Brian hy tho wife of John O’Crean, a mer- 
chant of Sligo, succeeded O’Rourke as Llio 
O’Rourke. IIo was imprisoned for some timo 
at Oxford, where he accumulated dohts which 
his father was nnablo to pay . He took an acti vo 
part in tho wars against the government with 
Hugh Maguire [q. v.] and the O’Donnells. 
After a campaign with Hugh O’Donnell 
(1671 P-1602) [q. v.] in 1690, ORourke came 
to terms with tho government, whereupon 
O’Donnoll ravaged his lands. In 1698 he 
farmed an alliance with Sir Conyers Clif- 
ford; but the successes of the rebels ren- 
dered them more dangerous than the Eng- 
lish, and O’Rourke again joined O'Donnell, 
because ‘his people folt it 'safer to havo tho 
governor in opposition than to ho pursued 
by O'Donnell’s vongeanco for remaining 
under the protection of the govomor,’ lie 
contributed to Clifford’s dofeat in 1609, and 
served undor O’Donnell in 1600-1 , taking 
part in the siege of ICinsale. After Hugh 
O’Donnell’s death, O'Rourke again inclined 
towards the English ; his lands wore plun- 
dered by Rory O’Donnell, first earl of Tyr- 
connel [q. v.],in 1608, and ho was compellod 
to live m mountain fastnesses and on islands 
in tho lakes of his country. lie died at Gal- 
way on 28 Jan. 1008-4, and was buried in 
the Franciscan monastery of Eosserilly, co. 
Galway. According to tho * Four Masters,’ 
his death was ‘ a groat loss ; for ho was tho 
supporting pillar and the battle-prop of the 
race of Aedli-Finn, tho tower of battlo for 
prowess, the star of the valour and chivalry 
of the Hy-Brluin.’ 

[Cal, Stato hap ora (Ireland) and Oarew MSS. 
pns4m ; Aunnla of thoFanr Maslovs, ed, O'Tlono- 
vnn, 1632-1603; Hatfield MSS, pt. v.; Stafford's 
Paeala Hibernia, passim ; O’, Suit evan-Boaro’s 
Hist, Oathol. Eibornioe, ed. Kelly, pp. 100-2 ot 


soq ; Lombard, De Regno Hib. Comment, p, 344. 
Coxa Hibernia Anglicana, i. 306, 393 n i* ' 
Colima’s Heitors and Papers, p. 115 ? p' 
Works, ed. Spodding, vi. 471 ; O’Conor'sMTmo,,! 
of. Charles O’Conor, p. 112 ; Mac(L 0 gW 
Hist, dlrlando, in. 478-80 ; Walked TriJ 
Hinds, Hardiman’s Irish Minstrolsv.ii 2 S 7 im 
42R ; Wright’s Hist, of Ireland, i. 608 ■ O’E aikl'L 
Eallysadiiro, pp 60-61, 346-9, and Hist „? 
bligo, passim ; Meehan's Rise and Fall of the 
Fninciscun Monasteries in Ireland, pp 75 7 . 
O'Hart’s Irish Pedigrees, ed. 1887, i ?48 jr e t 
ealfe’s Book of Knights ; Fronde's Hist. ofEnal’ 
X. 696, 617 ; O’Reilly's Irish Writers, V 
exxxvni ; Bagwell s Ireland under tiio Tndore 
vol. Hi. ; Scottish Hist. Soc. Miscellany i 39 ’ 
fi5 0 A.F.P. ’ 


O'ROURKE, EDMUND (1814-1879) 
actor and dramatist. [See Faxconek.] h 

O'ROURKE, TIERNAN (A. 1172) 
king of Breifne, called in Trish Tighearium 
Ua Ruairc, was head of the clans known as 
tho Ui Briuin, or as tho race of Aedh finn 
and ruled Broifno, called in English state 
papers ‘tho Brony,’ a district including the 
modern counties of Leitrim and Cavan; and 
Oonnuiicno, which corresponds to the connty 
of Longford. ITo first appears in the chronicle 
in 1124, and at that date had a Bon, Gilta 
hroido, who was slain in battle with the 
Oonnaughtmen. O’Rourke had a consider 
able body of cavalry, and was defeated by a 
similar force under Oonchobhar MacLoch- 
lainn at Avdeo, co. Louth, in 1128. In 1180 
he defeated and slow Diarmait O’M elsech- 
lainn, king of Meath, at Slieve Guaire, 00. 
Cavan, ana in the following year ho ravaged 
Ouailgno and Orncath, then districts of UlBter, 
now in tho co. Louth. Ho fought the Con- 
naughtmen in 1182, in 1138 made an incur- 
sion into Fermanagh, and in 1187 and 1189 
invaded Moath. Ha was expelled from the 
chiofslup of the UiBriuin by the elan in 1141, 
after an unsuccessful war with the O’Oonnors, 
hut regained his position before the end of the 
year, and in 1144 obtained half Meath from 
Furlough O’Connor [q.v.] In 1145he attacked 
O'Connor, and again in 1146 ; and in 1148 
invaded Ulidia with Domichadh O’OairolL 
Later in tho year I10 was himself wounded 
when on his way to meet the king of Con- 
naught. lie gave hostages to Niall O'Loch- 
lainn in 1149, and in 1160 was confirmedin 
possession of part of Meath hy Muirohe&r- 
1 ach O’Lochlainn [q, v.] In 1162 Oonmaicne 
was taken from bum hy MacLookMnn, and 
O’Connor and Diarmait MacMurohadha car- 
ried off his wife Doarbhforgaill, with all her 
cattln and movable possessions. She was 
forty-four years of age, and there seem very 
slight grounds for the current story that 
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this elopement liad anything to do with the 
Norman invasion of Ireland eighteen years 
laler, She was daughter of Murchadh 
O’Maeleachlainn, and died at Hellifont 
Abbey, near Drogheda, in 1198. He had 
another war with Connaught in 1158, but 
made peace in 1159, and fought Muir- 
cheartach O’Lochlainn, but was routed at 
Ardee by the Ulstermen. He continued in 
alliance with Connaught for several years 
afterwards. In 1162 his son Haelseachlainn 
was slain by one of his own clan. Diarmait 
Machlurchadha paid him one hundred ounces 
of gold as a reparation in 1167, while 
Dearbhforgaill built a church at Olonmac- 
noise. He obtained eight hundred cows as 
an eric from the Meathmen for the murder 
of O'Fionnallain, for whom he was security. 
He was slain at Tlachta, co. Meath, by Hugo 
deLacy in 1172, and his body was decapitated. 
His head was fixed on a gate of Dublin, and 
his body hung by the feet from a gibbet on 
the north side of the city. 

Nineteen other chiefs or tanists named 
Tieman O’ltourke occur in the Irish chroni- 
cles, of whom the most important was chief of 
the race of Aedh finn and of Breifne, married 
Aine, daughter of Tadhg MacDonnclinidh, 
and died in 1467. 

[Annala Rioghichta Eireann, vols. ii. iii.; 
Book of Fenagh, ed. HenneBay ; Annals of Loch 
Gt, ed. Hennessy, Rolls Ser.] N. M. 

ORR, HUGH (1717-1798), inventor, son 
of Robert Orr of Lochwinnoch, Renfrew- 
shire, was bom at Lochwinnoch on 18 Jan. 
1717. Brought up to the trade of a gun- 
smith and aoor-lock filer, at the age of 
twenty he emigrated to America, and in 
June 1740 he settled at Bridgewater, in Mas- 
sachusetts, where he manufactured scythes 
and edge-tools. He set up the first trip- 
hammer ever constructed in Massachusetts, 
and he succeeded in spreading the manufac- 
ture of edge-tools through Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. In 1748 
he made five hundred muskets for the pro- 
vince of Massachusetts Bay, believed to have 
been the first weapons of the kind produced 
in the country, During the revolution he 
was actively employed in casting iron and 
brass cannon and cannon-halls, for which, in 
conjunction with a Frenchman, he con- 
structed a foundry. He also originated the 
business of exporting flax-seeds from the 
part of the country in which he resided. He 
was the inventor of a machine for cleaning 
flax-seed, and another for the manufacture 
of cotton. For se?eral years he was a sena- 
tor for Plymouth county, He died at Bridge- 
water on 6 Deo. 1798. His son Robert, a 


colonel, was armourer of the United States 
arsenal at Springfield. 

[Appleton’s Cyclop, of American Biogr. iv. 
592 ; Drake’s Diet, of American Biogr. j Ander- 
son’s Scottish Nation.] G. 8-n. 

ORR, JAMES (1770-1816), United Irish- 
man and poet, born in the parish of Broad- 
Island, co. Antrim, in 1770, was only son of a 
weaver, who held a few acres of land near 
Ballycariy. James followed his father’s 
occupation, and came into possession of the 
small holding on his father’s death. He 
joined the United Irishmen, and wrote verse 
from an early age. Many of his poems ap- 
peared in the ‘ Northern Star,' the organ of 
the United Irishmen in Belfast before 1797, 
when the paper ceased. His poems were 
popular, and he was known as ‘ The Poet of 
Ballycarry.’ He took port in the battle of 
Antrim on 7 June 1798, and is credited with 
having saved some lives on that occasion. 
After the engagement he escaped to America, 
and while there wrote for the press. He re- 
turned to Ireland in a very short time, how- 
ever, and in 1804 issued a small collection of 
his poems by subscription at Belfast. The 
success of the publication unsettled him. He 
took to drink, and died in the prime of life 
at Ballycarry in Templecoiran pariah, co. 
Antrim, on 24 April 1816. He was buried 
in Templecorran churchyard, and a public 
monument was erected over his grave. 

Oir’s song entitled ‘ The Irishman ’ is a 
great favourite in every part of Ireland. 
The poem, which has been wrongly attri- 
buted to Curran, is not in Orris collection of 
1804, having been composed subsequently, 
but it is to be found in thB collected edi- 
tion of his poems published posthumously in 
1817. His pithiest writings are in the An- 
trim dialect. His ‘ Poems/ with sketch of 
his life by A. McDowell, were reissued at 
Belfast in 1817. The sketch of his life was 
apparently printed in a separate form in the 
same year (AjTDEEBOir, Early Belfast Printed 
Books). 

[Madden's Literary Remains of the United 
Irishmen, 1887, pp. 62-72 ; O'Donoghue’s Poets 
of Ireland ; authorities cited above.] 

D. J, O’D. 

ORR, JOHN (1760 P-1836), lieutenant- 

? eneral of the Madras army, was born about 
760, and, becoming a cadet in the Madras 
army, arrived in India in 1777. On 18 Aug. 
in that year he was appointed ensign in the 
21st battalion Madras native infantry. In 
the following year he served with that regi- 
ment at the siege of Pondicherry, during 
which the adjutant of the 2nd battalion of 
the 2nd Madras European regiment having 
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been killed, Ensign Orr was transferred to 
that corps to fill the vacancy. After tho 
close of tho siege he served for some time as 
brigade-major to a detachment under Colonel 
Hopkins Towards tho end of 1780 he was 
appointed by Lord Macartney governor and 
commander-in-chief, with the approval of Sir 
Eyre Oooto, to command a flying column 
composed of one troop of cavalry, two com- 
panies of infantry, throe hundred Poligars, 
and two gallopor-guns. The task of this 
corps was to escort treasure, stores, and 
ammunition coming up to Sir Eyre Ooote’a 
army or the different Torts, many of which 
were blockaded. The duty was vory trying, 
for, as it was impossible to carry tents, there 
was much exposure as well as fatigue, and 
Orr suffered considerably in health. lie was 
constantly engaged, and on one occasion was 
repoatedly charged by bet ween two and three 
thousand of tlie enemy’s cavalry. Ilo was tun 
miles distant from the army, and for several 
hours was in continual dauger of hoing out 
off. Ilo, liowovor, succeeded in oxlricnt ing 
himself eventually. At the close of tlie war 
in 1 78 1 tho corps was brolion up. Orr, who 
bad received high commendation from his 
superiors for his sorvices during tho war, was 
rewarded by being t vansferred 1 0 the cavalry, 
and appointed to the command of the go- 
vernor’s bodyguard. This appointment ho 
held till 1787, when tho state of his health 
compelled him 1 0 take sick-leave to England, 
having bocomo lieutenant 12 Aug. 1781, and 
captain 20 May 1785. Returning to rmlia in 
1 789, and joining the 1st native cuvalry as 
second in command, ho took an active part 
in tho second Mysore war of 1790-2. Ilis 
regimont in March 1791 formed part of the 
force which, undur Oolonol Floyd, when close 
to Bangalore, was lured by the enemy into 
an unfavourable position. A sudden attack 
by a superior force of the throo arms fol- 
lowed, and nearly resulted in their destruc- 
tion. Eventually Floyd was disengaged 
by a supporting brigade of native infantry 
which came up to his support and made 
good his retreat. Ilis command consisted of 
tho 19tli light dragoons and live corps of 
mil ivo cavalry, and t.belossinkilled, wounded, 
mid missing was 71 men, and 271 horses lost, 
Floyd himself being among the wounded. 
In April 1791 ho became major, and at tho 
head of the 1st native cavalry took part in 
Colonel Floyd’s charge on the Mysore army 
when retreating, on the occasion of tho battlo 
beforo Soringapatam, in May 1791. In this 
clmrgo Major Orr captured two standards 
with bis own hand. In July of the same 
year Major Orr was transferred to I ho 5th 
native cavalry, In November 1798 ho be- 


came lieutenant-colonel, and in JanearvlTwi 
proceeded to England on leave. L, A™!i 
1802 he became fall colonel, and in 
comber 1802, being still in England mu 
transferred to the command of the 7th native 

cavalry. In 1806 he obtained his regiment- 

i.e. received colonel’s allowances or off- 
reckonings — became major-general in Octo" 
bor 1809, lieutenant-general in ,T UM W 
and died in London on 28 Nov, 1886. ' 


[East Indian Ann. Register; East Indian 
Army and Civil Service Lists; India Office 
Records, j yy. \y_ j 


ORR, WILLIAM (I76B-1797), United 
Irishman, born at Farranshane, co. Antrim in 
1706, was of respectable presbyterian family 
and owned a good deal or land and a bleach- 
green. lie is erroneously described by Fronds 
ae ‘ a Belfast tradesman ’ (English in Ireland 
iii. 170). He joined the United Irishmen at an 
early stage, but was moderate and cautions 
and at a meeting noar OarricMergus in 1796 
strongly supported a resolution, which was 
passed, threatening tho expulbion of any 
member wbo counselled assassination. Be 
became popular, and was one of the first ar- 
rested by tho govornnmnt during 1706. The 
specific charge against him was that he had 
administered a treasonable oath to two sol- 
diers, Hugh Wheatley and oneLindsay. Such 
an act was at the time a capital offence, and 
both soldiors swore to Orrs identity with 
t.lie man who hod givon them the oath. 
.1 ames nope, however, informed Dr. Madden 
that 0 man named William McKeever ad- 
ministered it. (Maddhit, United Irishmen, 
ii. 251). Orr denied the charge, and Hugh 
Whoatloy, whoso character was had, after- 
wards admitted having given false evidence. 
But ho received at the time some secret-service 
money and a commission as lieutenant in the 
Edinburghshire militia (FmPAimOK, Secret 
Servian under Pitt, p. 890). Orr was kept in 
prison for about a year previous to his trial, 
which took place at OarricMergus, to the 
iutonso indignation of the inhabitants, who 
left tho town during tho proceedings es a 
protest.. Yol verton, lord Avonmore, was tho 
presiding judge, and Arthur Wolfe, after- 
wards Lord Iulwarden, was prosecuting 
counsel. They were both humane men, but 
both concurred in the verdict of guilty pro- 
nounced, after some dolay, by tlie jury. Orr 
was recommended to mercy. Two days later, 
wlion tbe sentonoo was to be pronounced, 
Curran ondoavoured to servo his olient, and 
spoke with moving eloquonoe. He quoted 
tho affidavits of three jurySnon, two of whom 
declared they hud been ronderoa incapable tiy 
drink, tlio other f ostifymg that ho had been in- 
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timidated into giving his opinion against the 
prisoner. Sentence of death was nevertheless 

S I. An attempt to bribe Orr’s gaoler 
; but a short respite was granted, and 
Orr's brother obtained, on the representation 
that he had confessed his guilt, several in- 
fluential signatures to a petition for pardon. 
Orr apparently signed a confession. But his 
brother afterwards declared that he himself 
concocted it without the prisoner's know- 
ledge, and Orr strenuouslv denied respon- 
sibility for it. Orr's mind seems to have 
been slightly affected at the close, hut he 
met his death courageously on 11 Oct. 1797 
at Carricltfergus. The popular excitement 
rose very high after the execution. ‘ Re- 
member Orr’ became a watchword, and was 
chalked on the walls in many places. At 
a public dinnor held in Loudon to celebrate 
Fox’s birthday, the Duke of NorfolkLord 
Oxford, Erskine, Sir F. Burdett, Homo 
Tooke, and others, being present, two of the 
toasts were: ‘The memory of Orr, basely 
murdered,’ and ‘ May the execution of Orr 
provide places for the cabinet of St. James' 
at the Castle.’ The watchword formed the 
conclusion of the document which brought 
the brothers Sheares [see Sheabes, Henky] 
to the scaffold ; and Dr. Drcnnan’s vigorous 
poem on the subject was, and is still, one of 
the most popular of Irish patriotic effusions. 

A son of Orr, a mujor in the army, served 
with distinction in the Peninsular war. On 
his desiring to be relieved of his commission, 
the Duke of York asked whether he was a 
son of William Orr, to which he replied : ' I 
have that honour.’ The duke generously 
sent the widow of Orr 1,0001., and made the 
son a barrack-master, first at Longford, and 
afterwards at Dublin. 

[Fitepatrick’s Secret Service under Pitt, pp. 
390-91 ; Becky's Ireland in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, iv. 83, 104 et seq. ; Madden, li. 2S3, &c.; 
life of Grattan, by his son j Curran's Speeches j 
MoNevin'a Trials,] D. J. O’D. 

ORRERY, Eabls of. [See Boyle, Rooee, 
first Eabl, 1021-3079; Boyle, Chaeles, 
fourth Eabl, 1670-1731 j Boyle, Johb, fifth 
Eabl, 1701-1762.] 

ORRERY, Coebifss of (1746-1840). 
[See Mowcktoe, Maby.] 

ORRIDGE, BENJAMIN BROGDEN 
(1814-1870), antiquary, horn in 1814, set up 
in business in London as a medical agent and 
valuer. From 1803 until 1809 he was an 
active member of the court of common coun- 
cil for the ward 6f Cheap. As chairman of 
the library committee be distinguished him- 
self by his exertions for the preservation and 
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investigation of the mass of records belong- 
ing to the corporation. He died after a long 
illness on 17 July 1870 at his residence, 
38 St. John’s Wood Park. 

Orridge was fellow of the Geological So- 
ciety, and member of the London and Middle- 
sex Archaeological Society. To the 1 Trans- 
actions ’ of the latter he contributed some 
valuable papers, including the ‘ City Friends 
of Shakespeare ’ (iii. 678-80) and an 1 Ac- 
count of some Eminent Members of the 
Mercers’ Company,’ which was read at the 
general meeting held at Mercers' Hall on 
21 April 1869. 

He also published : 1. 1 A Letter on Emi- 
nent Londoners and Civic Records,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1866, addressed to the court of common 
council. 2. 1 Some Account of the Citizens 
of London and their Rulers, from 1060 to 
1867,’ 8vo, London, 1867, a very useful sum- 
mary of the biography of the lord mayors, ac- 
companied by pedigrees of the more distin- 
guished of their descendants among the aris- 
tocracy. 8. ‘ Some Particulars of Alderman 
Philip Mnlpas and Alderman Sir Thomas 
Cooke, K.B., Ancestors of Sir Francis Bacon 
(Lord Bacon) and Robeit Cecil (first Earl of 
Salisbury),’ 8vo, London, 1868 (another edi- 
tion, 4to, undated) ; originally read before 
the London and Middlesex Archoeological 
Society on 20 April 1808, and printed in an 
abridged form in the ‘Transactions’ (iii. 285- 
300). 4. ‘Illustrations of Jack Cade's Re- 
bellion, from Researches in the Guildhall 
Records ; together with some newly found 
Letters of Lord Bacon/ 4to, London, 1869. 

[Trans, of London and Middlesex Archeeolog. 
Soe. iv. 71; City Press, 23 July 1870; Notes 
and Queries, 4th ser. vi. 106; Cat. of Guildhall 
Library, 1889, p. 681.] G. G. 

ORTELIUS, ABRAHAM (1627-1598), 
map-maker, son of Leonard Ortels (1500- 
1687), was born at Antwerp 4 April 1627. 
His father, who had originally come from 
Augsburg, died when Abraham was young, 
and the care of his mother and sister fell to 
him, In 1647 he joined the guild of St. Luke 
at Antwerp as an illuminator of maps. He 
also dealt in the maps which he imported 
from other countries. Wood {Fasti, ed. Bliss, 
L 134) says that about 1561 he passed some 
time at Oxford for purposes of study. He 
travelled widely, became known to learned 
meninevery country in Europe, carried on an 
active correspondence with his friends, and 
collected medals, In 1667 he and Christopher 
Plantin joined ot Antwerp the society known 
as ‘the Family of Love’ [see Nicholas, 
Hinbx, or Ntolaes, IlBHBiosLbut that was 
dissolved at the approach of Alva. Ftohahly 
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Ortelius was wrapped up in his map-malting, His edition was published by John Moretus 
for by this time he had published many of a few months afterwards. Many letters froa 
those maps which were afterwards to form and to him are printed in the collection 

E art of the 1 Thcatrum Orbis Terrarum.’ On edited by Mr. J. H. Hessels, His ‘Album 
0 May 1678 Ortelius was made, by the Amicorum’is preserved at Pembroke College 
iivfluence of Arias Henedictus Montanus, Cambridge. e 1 

geographer to Philip II of Spain. In Fe- Ortelius’s nephew, Jaoobus Ooiaus Ome- 
bruavy 1677 he paid a visit to London in tjanus (1 668-1028), horn in Antwerp on 
the company of his cousin Emmanuel Me- 81 Deo. 1603, was eldest son of Jacob Cole 
teren, and from London explored various the elder, by his second wife, Elizabeth Id. 
parts of England and Ireland. He had 1691), the sister of Ortelius. Jacob Cols 
before this time known many Englishmen the yonngerwas brought up in London where 

by correspondence, and Humphrey Llwyd his father had live children living by his first 
[q. v.] haa helped him with the map of wife. nisfatherlivedinLime Street, andap. 
England and Wales. He now formed a pears to have been a silk merchant, and after 
friendship with Camden and other learned his death in 1591 Jacob received certain pro- 
men. lie had reached the_ height of his perty under his will. His uncle seems to 
fame, and for the rest of his life he lived have been fond of him, and used to call bia 
chiefly at Antwerp, where lie died on 28 June < Anthrocius ’ or ‘ Carbo.’ In 1689 Ortelius 
1698.' He was buried on 1 July in tho begun t o call liis nephew Ortoliamis, andfrom 
church of St. Michael. A monumoni was i hat time he was commonly known by that 
raised to liis memory by liis sister Anna and name when tho Latin language was used. Ho 
bis nephews Jacob and Peter Colo, the in- corresponded with his uncle from 1686, Uved, 
scription being written by Justus Lipsius. like his falhor, in Lime Street ‘at tho sign 
Ortolius’s great work, the ‘ Thcatrum of tho Cock,’ and was a successful silk mer- 
Orbis Terrarum,’ was first, issued in a com- chant. Liko liis uncle, he collected coins 
plote form in 1670 at Antwerp. A complete and medals. IIo died in 1628, and wm 
account of the many editions which liavo buried on 14 May of that year. He had 
followed is given in the preface to Mr. J. JI. married, first, Marin Thuus of London, who 
Uessels’s ‘Epistolw Ortelianm,’ which forms died in 1604, and may he conjectmed to 
the first volume of the ‘ Collection of Let- have been a dauglitor of Lodewiik Tbsus. 
tors’ preserved by tbo Hutch clrnroh in a deacon of the Hutch church in 1673, and 
Austin Friars. They numbered at least an oldor in 1686 (Momra, 2ter/irter, pp. 209, 
twenty-oight during the author’s lifetime. 211) ; secondly, 16 Hue. L606, Louisa de 
The various editions contain different num- Lobol, daughter of Mathias do Lobel; but 
hers of maps, and Oitelius was constantly ho loft no child, ne published: 1, ‘Do 
in correspondence with those who suggest od Rtatu Oivitatis Londinonsis paste lahoiantis,’ 
corrections or additions. Ortelius also pub- Middleburg, 1604, 4to. 2. ‘Syntagma Her- 
lished: 1. ‘Deorum Hoanimqua Capita ex bariim Encominsticum,’ Leyden, 1600, 4to j 
vetustis numismatibus in grntiam Anti- Antwerp, 1014. 8. A tract on death, 

quit at is studiosorum effigiata ct edit a. Ex which was first printed at Middleburg in 
museo Abraluuni Orlolu,’ Antwerp, 1573, Holland, and of which an English edition, 
There is a copy of this work, with tho under the title 1 James Colo : of Death a 
author’s autograph, in tho British Museum; Truo Description,’ & c,, appeared in London, 
other editions 1682 and 1602. 2. ‘ Syno- 1620, 8vo ; a copy is in the library of tbo 

nymia Goograpliica sivo populorum, ro- London Hutoh church. 4. 1 Paraphrasis 
gionum, insulavum, uvbium . . . appeUa- ofte verklaringo ondc verbreydinge vanden 
tioncs et nomina,’ Antwerp, 1678. This was CIV Psalm,’ &c., Middleburg, 3626, 4to. 
an enlargement of tho compilation mado by James or Jacobus Cole inherited someof his 
Arnold Mylius which liad been attached to uncle's books, which came afterwards into 
the ‘Theatmm’ in the 1670 edition ; auothor Bishop Moore’s library, and thence into tho 
edition 1598, Antwerp, and 17th cent. Cambiidgo University Library. Manyofhis 
Hanover. 8. ‘Nomenolator PtolemaiciiB.’ letters havo boon published in the ‘Epistolm 
This was added to the ‘ Thcatrum ’ in 1684 Ortelianin.’ 


instead of the ‘ Synonymia Locorum,’ but it 
was also published separately in 1008. 
4. 1 Itinerorium per nonnullas Gnlliio- 
Belgicto Partes,’ Antwerp, 1684, 8vo ; other 
editions, Leyden, 1630 ond 1667. 5. 1 Aurei 
Reouli Imago,’ Antwerp, 1696. "When dying 
ho was engaged on tho ‘Peutiuger Table,’ 


[Tlcssflls's Epistolie Ol'Lelianw has all material 
particulate , Q-oethals’s Los Lattres et les Arts 
on "Belgique, iii. 75; Kooso's Oorresp. do Chris- 
Lopin' Plnnlin ; Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, 
ud. Wornum, iii, 847-8; Van Uulst’s Plantin; 
inforinatiou kiudly suppliod by .T, H. Hotels, 
owj.J W. A. J. A 
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ORTON, JOB (1717-1788), di«ent,mg 
minister, elder son of Job Oiton (d. 18 Nov. 
1741, aged 52), a grocer, was bom at Shrews- 
bury on 4 Sept. 1717. Ills mother, Mary 
Perkins (d. 26 May 1762, aged 76), was de- 
scended from the elder brother of William 
Perkins [q. v.] the puritan. He was eight 
years at the Shrewsbury grammar school, 
and meanwhile was apprenticed to his father ; 
but his inclination was for the ministry. In 
May 1733 he went for a year's preparation 
to Charles Owen, D.D. [q. v.] at Warrington ; 
in June 1734 he was admitted to the com- 
munion by Thomas Golthurst (1697-1789), 
presbyterian minister at Whitchurch, Shrop- 
shire. In August 173 the entered the aca- 
demy of Philip Doddridge, D.D. [q. v.], at 
Northampton ; he became assistant tutor in 
March 1789, and was shortly afterwards li- 
censed. He preached his first sermon at W el- 
ford, Northamptonshire, on 16 April 1739. 
Ha had offers from congregations at Welford, 
Rothwell, Northamptonshire, and Market 
Harborough, Leicestershire, and was asked 
to preach as candidate at Salters’ Hall, Lon- 
don. He preferred to stay with Doddridge, 
who had the highest opinion of him, writing 
of him (6 Dec. 1739) as 1 omni laude major,’ 
suggesting his appointment (20 Feb. 1740) 
as an ‘ elder ’ in his church, and oven naming 
him in his original will (11 June 1741) as his 
successor both in academy and congregation. 
Immediately afterwards Orton, on receiving 
a oall from his native place, made up his 
mind to leave Northampton ; Doddridge 
writes in despair (18 July 1741) on hearing 
the news. 

The presbyterian congregation at High 
Street Ohapel, Shrewsbury, had been vacant 
since April 1741 by the death of Charles 
Berry [see Bdkbt, Ohablus]. Orton suc- 
ceeded him on 29 Sept. 1741. The small 
independent congregation at King’s Head 
Ohapel (of which his father was a member) 
was also vacant by the removal of John Dob- 
son to Walsall. Its twenty-three members 
offered to join the High Street congregation, 
and it was the prospect of this union that was 
Orton’s main inducement to leave Northamp- 
ton ( Letters to Dissenting Ministers, ii. 187). 
Hie King’s Head congregants were admitted 
to fellowship on 5 Nov. 1741, it being ‘ unani- 
mously agreed that the old distinguishing 
names of presbyterian and independent should 
hs entirely dropped and forgotten, and the 
sacred name Onristian alone be used.’ The 
death of Orton’s father a fortnight later af- 
fected his health, and the work at Shrews- 
bury was henc8forth mainly carried on by 
bis assistants, of whom tbe third in succes- 
sion, Joseph Fownes (1715-1789), became 


his firm friend. On 18 Sept. 1743 Orton re- 
ceived presbyterian ordination in High Street 
Ohapel at an assembly of thirty ministers, 
headed by Samuel Bourn the younger [q. v.l 
and Joseph Motterehead [q. v.J He declined 
in 1746 an invitation to be Bourn’s col- 
league at Birmingham. Orton was pressed in 
March 1762 to succeed Doddridge as minis- 
ter at Northampton ; Caleb Ashworth, D.D. 
[q. v.], had already been elected to the aca- 
demy, in terms of Doddridge’s altered will. 
He hesitated some time, but eventually 
(27 April) declined. He refused a synchro- 
nous invitation to succeed Obadioh Hughes, 
D.D. [q. v,], at Prince’s Street, Westminster ; 
he had a prejudice against London, and never 
visited it in his life. After these refusals he 
went to Buxton to recruit his health. 

Orton preaehedfor the last timeon 16 Sept. 
1766, which he reckoned his birthday owing 
to the change of style. In 1766 he resigned. 
Disputes arose about the appointment of his 
successor, and on the election of Benjamin 
Stapp (1743-1767), an Arian, there was a 
large orthodox secession (12 Oct. 1766). 
Orton withdrew (26 Oct. 1706), intending 
to settle at Biimingham (where he had rela- 
tives), but could not find quarters. Obance 
took him to Kidderminster for the winter. 
He was there attended by James Johnstone, 
M.D. [q. v.], to whose skill he considered 
that he owed his life ; he remained at Kidder- 
minster and bought a house. He encouraged 
the Shrewsbury seceders in building a new 
chapel, and got Robert Gentleman [q. v.] to 
he their minister. At the same time he kept 
up his friendship with Fownes. In 1780 the 
Kidderminsterpresbyterian congregation was 
divided on the appointment of a minister. 
The seceders this time were more or less 
heterodox, hut Orton again encouraged the 
formation of a new congregation, of which 
Gentleman ultimately became minister. 

Orton’s position in the dissenting world was 
peculiar, and is not easily understood. Both 
orthodox and heterodox dissenters have vene- 
rated him as a patriaroh. Kippis thought 
him 1 one of the most striking preachers "he 
ever heard ; but his repute was not that of 
a preacher, and his period of greatest influ- 
ence was that which he spent as a valetudi- 
narian recluse at Kidderminster. He corre- 
sponded with dissenting ministers of all 
sections, and with many clergymen. His 
anecdotal letters are a mine of advice, often 
minute, always good-humoured, impressive 
from their quaint candour, and useful os the 
sage outcome of old-fashioned seriousness. 
Bus mind lacked freshness, and his plans were 
conventional, hence his steady aversion to 
‘ methodists and other disorderly people’ 
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(Letters, ut supra, ii. 27). From the purit an 
divinity, in which he was deeply road, ha 
extracted the strong evangolical kernel of 
his teaching. His doctrine of the Trinity 
was the Sabollian scheme propounded in the 
‘ Scripture-Trinity ’ ("1725) of Daniel Scott, 
LL.I). [q. v.], and the ‘Disquisition’ (1782) 
of Simon Browne [q. v.], works recommended 
by him to divinity students, and reprinted 
by hia friends. The * rational’ dissenters re- 
pelled him by their laxity as regarde the in- 
spiration of script uro, yet he had a good word 
for the energetic zeal of Priest ley, and viowed 
Thoophilue Lindsey [q. v.J, with whom he 
had scarcely an opinion in common, as 1 a 
glorious character ’ (Letters, ut supra, i. l-TS, 
5. 169). In spite of his connection with 
presbyterians, he always regarded himself ae 
1 quite an independent .’ A diploma of D.D. 
was sent him by New Jersey College in 1773, 
through Thomas Gibbons [q. v.] He declined 
it; but in 1781, when he presented to Shrews- 
bury school a copy of If ennicott’s ITobvow 
bible, with a Latin inscription, he signed 
himself ‘ Job Orion, S.T.P.’ 

In person Orton was tall, erect, and spavo ; 
fond of horse exercise, simple and methodi- 
cal in his habits, and employing his ample 
means for charitable uses . An early att aoh- 
ment was broken off at tho wish of his 
mother, and ho did not marry. Ilia house- 
keeper was a sister of Philip Holland [q. v.l 
Latterly he suffered from aphasia, no died 
at Kiddemineter on 19 July 1788, and was 
buried near the alter of St. Chad’s, Shrews- 
bury, in the grave of John Bryan (d, 1099) 
[see under Biixatt, Johit, D.D.l Thero is a 
monument to him at St. Chad s ; the vicar, 
Thomas Stodman [q. v.], was his intimate 
friond. Funeral sermons wore preached by 
Fownes at High Street Chapel, and by 
Samuel Lucas at Swan Hill independent 
chapel. Tlis portrait haB been engraved, 
lie published, in addition to separate ser- 
mons (1761-6): 1. ‘Three Discourses on 
Eternity,’ ha., Salop, 1764, 8vo (translated 
into Welsh and German). 2. ‘ Momoirs of 
. . . Doddridge,’ &<!.. Salop, 1706, 8vo(ofton 
reprinted; translated into German by Lin- 
der, a Lutheran divine). 8. ‘ Religious Exer- 
cises Recommended,’ &c., Salop, 1769, 8vo, 
4. 'Diotrophes Admonished,' &e,, Salop, 
1770, 8vo (anon.) 6. ‘Dlotrephcs Re-ad- 
monished,’ &c., Salop, 1770, 8vo (anon, ; this 
and the foregoing are in defence of William 
Adams (1700-1789) fq. v,]). 6. ‘Discourses 
to the Aged,’ &c., 1771, 12mo. 7. ‘ Chris- 
tian Zeal,’ &c., Shrewsbury, 1771, 12mo. 
8. ‘Christian Worship,’ he., 1775, 12nio 
(translated into Wolsly. 9. ‘Discourses,’ 
&o,, 1770, 12mo, 2 vols. 10, ‘A Serious 


Dissuasive from ... tho Playho^lT 
Shrewsbury, 1776, 12 tno. 11 . 
Meditations,’ ha.,’ Shrewsbury, 
Posthumous were: 12. ‘A Short and PW 
Exposition of tho Old Testament,’ &c 17 m 
« vela, (compiled C kis’pS 
by Gentleman) ; 2nd edition, 1322? 

? 13- ‘ Letters to a Young Clewim ! ’> 

See., 1791, 12mo, edited by StedmS 
printed, with additions, in ‘ LeUer a from 
Orion and . , . Stonhouse . . . to Stwl’ 

!»’ 8v °> 3 vols. ; 2nd edition? 

1806. 14. Loiters to Dissenting Ministers’ 
&o., 1806, 12mo, 2 vols. ; edited hv SmnJi 
Palmer (1741-1813) [q.V.] Ilis fcSg 

Works, collected,’ were published in l 84 g 
8vo, 2 vols., with letters and memoir, He 
revised, witli an introduction, Bourn’s cate- 
chisms (1788) as a ‘ Summary of Doctrinnl 
and Practical Rehgion ’ 1749, 12mo: edited 
Doddridge’s ‘Hymns,’ Salop 1766, 12mo 
and the conclusion of Doddridge’s ‘ Family 
Expositor,’ 1760, 4to; issued an edition of 
tho ‘ Lifo of Philip Ilenry,’ 1764, 12mo; and 
reprinted in 1779 Nathaniel Neal’s ‘ Free end 
Sorious Remonstrance, 1 'Sea., 1740. AtOrton’a 
suggestion, Palmer abridged from Oalamy the 
‘ Nonconformist’s Memorial,’ 1775. 


[Funeral Bormon by Fownes, 178S ; Biogr 
Brit. (Hippie), 1793, v. 308 sq. ; Protestant Dis- 
santerB’ Mag. 1704, pp. 177 sq. (memoirs, by 
Palmer), 1709 p. 202; Palmer’s Memoirs, pre- 
fixed to Lotters to Dissenting Ministers, 1806; 
Monthly Repository, 1800 p. 337, 1816 p. 686 
1820 pp. 382, 407, 630 sq.; Razlitt’s Plain 
Spoakor, 182G, ii. 201 sq (a sorry caricature); 
Humphrey's Correspondence of Doddridge, 18So) 
iv. 40 sq. ; Asfloy’s Hist. Fresh Meeting House, 
Shrewsbury, 1847, p. 16«q.; Williams’s Church 
Memorial of Swan HiJl Chapel, 1862 ; Guardian, 
22 Nov. 1803, p. 1807 ; extracts from church 
book. High Slrocl, Shrewsbury, per the Rev, E 
Myers. | A. G. 


ORTON, REGINALD (1810-1862), sur- 
geon, born at Surat, near Bombay, on 27 Jan. 
1810, was the only son of James Orton, 
surgeon in the East India Company’s service 
and inspector-general of Bombay hospitals, 
whose father, Reginald Orton, was rector of 
XIawksworth, near Richmond, Yorkshire, 
Reginald was educated at the grammarschool, 
Richmond, under James Tate. He afterwards 
returned to Bombay, where he wns bound 
apprentice to his lather, ne returned to 
England on tho completion of his appren- 
ticeship, entered at Bt. Thomas’s Hospital 
as a medical student, and was admitted s 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England in 1888, and a licentiate of the So- 
ciety of Apothecaries in the following year, 
Iu 1834 no took charge of Mr, Fothergill’s 
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practice in Sunderland, purcliased it, and 
m the same year married. He lived in Sun- 
derland until shortly before his death, when 
he took a farm at Bishopwearmouth, He 
was surgeon to the Sunderland Eye Infirmary 
and consulting surgeon to the Seaham In- 
firmary. 

Orton, although only locally conspicuous 
in bis lifetime, brought about, by his energy, 
changes which affected the whole empire. 
Throughout his life ha was a busy medical 
raotitaoner and an active reformer. Sun- 
erland owes to his initiative its system of 
lighting by gas, its water-supply, its public 
baths, its library, and its institute. But his 
services were not confined to Sunderland. 
It was owing to his repented protests, and 
to the public attention which he drew to 
the iniquity of taxing light and air, that the 
chancellor of the exchequer was at last 
obliged to repeal the duty which for many 
yearshad been levied upon glass and windows. 
Orton suggested to the government that, if 
light was still to he taxed, the duty should 
be regulated by the size of the panes, and 
not by the number of windows, as had 
hitherto been done ; so that the wealthy and 
those who could afford large sheets of plate- 
glass should pay more than thaiT poorer 
neighbours, lie also advocated the impo- 
sition of a moderate house duty, commencing 
at a cartain rental, to make good the loss of 
revenue, if it was found that the duty could 
be entirely abolished. The latter scheme was 
eventually adopted. Orton also took a lively 
interest in maritime affaire, and turned his 
attention to the means and appliances for 
saving life at sea. He projected a newibrm of 
reel lifebuoy, and invented a lifeboat which 
was light, low in the water, open so that 
the sea passed through it (the crew being en- 
cased in waterproof hags'), and practically 
incapable of being capsized; for these he took 
out a patent in 1845 (No. 10898). The boat 
wasused on one or two occasions. Orton died 
on 1 Sept. 1862 at Ford North Farm, Biehop- 
wearaouth. Hb is buried in the cemetery 
of that town. He wrote no hook ; the 1 Es- 
say on the Epidemic Cholera of India, 1 Lon- 
don, 1881, 8vo, is by liis uncle of the same 
name as himself. 

[Information kindly given by his daughter, 
Mrs. Modlin, the Bev. A. E. Kuhie, head master 
of the Richmond Grammar School, Yorkshire, 
and R. B. Prosser, esq.; Sunderland Times, 
10 Sept. 1882; Gent. Mag. 1882, xiii. 644-6.1 
D’A. P. 

OBTJM, JOHN (i. 1486 P), vice-chancellor 
of Oxford Univereity, was a member of Uni- 
versity College, and graduated as D.D. Hb 
is mentioned on 29 Jan. 1399 (Boisn, S eg. 


Eieter College, p. 25), and in 1406 and 1408 
wa3 vice-chancellor or commissary for Ri- 
chard Courtenay. Orum was made arch- 
deacon of Barnstaple on 1 Nov, 1400, and 
held this office till 1429; ha also appears as 
archdeacon of Cornwall in 1 ill (Le Neve, 
Fasti Eccl. Angl. i. 398, 406). He held the 
prebend of Holcomb at Wells in 1 408, and in 

1410 received a eanoury there. On 4 .Tan. 

York, which preferment he had vacatedlm- 
fore October 1412 (ib. iii. 187). On 21 Dec. 

1411 he received the church of Hood, Somer- 
set (Weevee, Smnenct Incumbents, p. 177), 
hut exchanged it for Ashton Keynes, Wilt- 
shire, on 18 April 1414. On 23 Feb, 1429 
Orum became chancellor of Exeter (OnvEn, 
p. 281; butTiinrEE says 18 Feb.) He seems 
to have resigned the chancellorship before 
21 Sept, I486, and probably died soon after- 
wards, In accordance with his will, dated 
27 Sept. 1438, Orum was buried in the porch 
of Exeter Cathedral. He left 40s. for the 
perpetual chanting of an antiphon there, 
and gave a cope to the cathedral. 

Orum was author of ' Lectura super Apo- 
calypsim habitee inEcclesiaWellensi: 1, De 
ecclesia ; 2, De avaritia; 3-6, De cantu,’ 
These lectures ore contained in Bodleian MS. 
2733. Some of the other anonymous tracts 
in the same manuscript may possibly he by 
him. 

[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. pp. 562-S; La 
Neve’s Fasti Eccl, Angl. i. 898, 406, iii. 187, 
471 ; Oliver's Bishops of Exeter, pp. 217 , 281, 
294, 346.] C. L. K. 

OSBALD (d. 799), king of Northumbria, 
was, before his accession, one of the chief ol 
the Northumbrian nobles, and was probably 
a member of the royal kouBe. In December 
779 he joined another ealdorman named 
HJthelheard in attacking Beam, son of jElf- 
wold, who had been made king the year 
before on the expulsion of King jEfbelred, 
The two ealdormen are said to have burned 
Bearn, setting fire, no doubt, to his house or 
fortress at Seletune (probably Silton, in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire). Alenin, writ- 
ing to King dJthelred after his restoration in 
798, addressed Osbald ‘ patrioius/and another 
ealdorman along with the king, the three being 
exhorted togood living, When ASthelred' was 
murdered on 20 April 798, some of the nobles 
made Osbald king, After a reign of only 
twenty-seven days he was deserted by all the 
loyalfollowingandthenobles, Hetherafore 
fled the kingdom and was outlawed. Hetook 
refuge in Lindisfarne, and while there pro- 
bably received the letter sent him by Alcuin, 
reminding him that for the last two years the 
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writer Lad urged him to fulfil his intention of 
abandoning the world and devoting himself 
to God, and praying him not to attempt any- 
thing on his own behalf, or add sin to sin by 
devastating the country, Osbtild obeyed these 
exhortations, and sailed from Lindisfame 
with a company of the brethren of the con- 
vent to the land of the Piets, became an abbot, 
died in 709, and was buried in tlio church of 
York 

[Sym. Dunelrn. ii. 47, 57, 02 (Kells Sur,); 
h’lor. Wig. i. 270 (Engl. Hist. Soc.) , Jftflf'') 
Mon. Alenin, pp. 185, 305-1 W. II. 

OSBALDESTON, (1EOKGE (1787- 
186G), sportsman, the son of Goorge Osbal- 
deston (d. 1701), of IIutton-Bushell in York- 
shire, by Jano, only daughter of Sir Thomas 
Head, hart., was born on 20 Dec. 1787. llis 
father, llie descendant of an old Yorkshire 
family, was the eon of John Wiekiin, rector 
of Petworlh in Sussex, who assumed the 
name of Osbaldeston on his wife Philadel- 
phia succeeding in 1770 lo one-luilf of tho es- 
tates of Fountayne Osbuldrst on (1 00 1- 1770), 
M.P. for Scarborough, and brother of lliohiivd 
Osbaldeston [q. v.J, bishop of London. 

Losing his father when only six yoars old, 
Osbaldeston went to reside with lus mother 
at Bath, where his education included riding 
lessons from Hash, tho most celebrated 
teacher of his day. Ila subsequently wont 
to Eton, and matriculated at Brusvnose Ool- 
lego, Oxford, on 0 May 180/5. While still 
an undergraduate lie commenced his career as 
a master of hounds by the purchase of o pack 
from tho Earl of Jersey. Having quitted the 
university without taking a degree, ho noxt 
purchased Lord Monson’a hounds, and hunlod 
the Burton country for five years, in the 
course of which he acquired a fame for his 
pack which lias soaveely been surpassed by 
that of any in England. Upon leaving Lin- 
colnshire ho hunted the Qunrn hounds from 
1817 to 1821, and again from 1823 lo 1828, 
when he migrated to Pylchloy. In Iho eapo- 

a of master of foxhounds no one lies pro- 
y evor stood higher than Osbaldeston, 
and the 1 Squiro,’ as lie was rnllod, and 
his huntsman, Tom Sebright, liecnmn ‘ by- 
words ’ in sporting circles, llis bod ily strength 
was prodigious, ur is evidenood by tho fact 
that in Leicestershire ho constantly liunled 
six days in succession. llis knowledge ol‘ 
hounds was unrivalled, and ‘as a breeder,’ 
says Nimrod, ‘ he raised himself to the very 
pinnacle of fame,’ If the casualties insepa- 
rable from tho hunting field suecoeded each 
other with any vapidity, he sliowod an irasci- 
bility worthy of tho host tradition. 

In 1831 (isbaldoaton became doubly pro- 


minent. Tn tho first place, at the New 
market Houghton meeting, he performed w 
extraordinary feat, lie undertook tc 
two hundred miles in ton cansecutive houis 
for a bet of a thousand guineas, the number 
and choice of horses being unlimited, He 
divided tho distance to bo covered into beats 
of four miles each, changing his horse at the 
conclusion of each heat, and he accomplished 
llis task one hour and eighteen minutes with- 
in the time specified, having ridden, allow- 
ing for stoppages, at the rate of twentv-eiv 
miles an hour. Fn 1831 also occurred the 
‘Squire’s’ famous duel with Lord George 
Tk-ntinck. This sprang from a bet of two 
hundred guineas, claimed by Osbaldeston 
aud paid by Bentinck with the comment 
that it was ‘ a robbery.’ ‘ “ The matter will 
not end here, my Lord ! ” exclaimed the Squire 
who marched oif withliis bristles set.’ They 
met on Wormwood Sorubbs, and Osbal- 
deston is variously described as having fired 
in tlio air, and as having sent a bullet through 
Lord Ooorgo’s liat within two inuheB of his 
brain (compnro the uccount under Bmmxox, 
William Gnuitan Fitniramo C'avmdish, 
with that in John Kiwt’h Hating Life of 
Lord G. Bentinck, or both with that in 
Day's Reminiscmcce). Some yeorslater the 
antagonist s wero reconciled, and Lord George 
troatod Osbaldeston with marked politeness. 
With reference to tlio propriety of Benfinck’s 
implication that Osbaldeston was a swindler, 
Day remarks that ‘no one who ever knew 
tho Squire would imagine for a moment that 
he was capable of doing anything approach- 
ing an ungonllemnuly action.’ 

Osbfildoslon was a daring steeplechase 
ridor, and was woll known in cricketing and 
racing circles, and in fact in every bunch of 
field sports. Ho was a J.P. for the East 
Hiding of Yorkshire; ho represented Boat 
Itetford from 1812 to 1818, and he was high 
shorifl' of his county in 1829. Some years 
before llis death lie retired from sporting life, 
and resided at 2 Grove Hoad, St. John’s 
Wood, where lio died on 1 Aug. 1880. In 
personal appearance ho is described as below 
middle sire, with a largo and muscular frame, 
and ‘with logR appearing somewhat dispro- 

E ortiouwl lo his body, yot, whon on horse- 
uck, to belong to tho animal rather than the 

man, so linn and steady was be in bis seat.’ 

[Foslor's Alumni Oxon. 1715-1880; Whit- 
taker's History of Wluilloy, ii. 808 ; Gent. Meg, 
1836 ii 853, 1888 ii. 417 ; Mon of the Rfign, 
Wildrako’H Cracks of tlio Hay, pp 32-6 .Nim- 
rod's Hunting Reminiscences, pp.43-3; Kents 
Hneing Life of Lord G-oorgo Bontinak, pp. 402- 
408 : Hay’s Reminiscences of the Tnrf, 1891, 
pp. 84, 85.] T. S, 
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OSBALDESTON or OSBOLSTON, 
LAMBERT (1594-1659), master of West- 
minster School, born in London in 1594, 
was the second son of Lambert Osbaldeston, 
a haberdasher, of London, by his wife Martha 
Banks {Sari. MS. 1476, f. 100 5). His 
younger brother was William Osbaldeston 
[q.T.] Lambert was educated at Westminster 
School, and was elected to a scholarship at 
Christ Ohurch, Oxford, in 1619. His name 
does not, however, appear in the matricula- 
tion register of the university until 20 Oct. 
1616, when he is described as the son of a 
‘gentleman’ bom in London, and aged 21 
( Oxford Univ. Register, vol. li. pt. ii. p. 841). 

He was admitted a student of Gray's Inn, 
London, on 26 Oct. 1615 (Foster, Oral/ s Inn 
Register, p. 188). He graduated B.A. at Ox- 
ford on 18 June 1616, and commenced M.A. 
on 20 April 1619 ( Ocford Univ. Register, vol. 
ii.pt.iii.p.346). On7Dec.l6211ie hadajoint 
patent (with John Wilson, D.D.) from the 
dean and chapter of Westminster of the head- 
mastership of Westminster School, which 
was renewed to him alone on 27 Jan. 1626- 
1626 (Chester, Registers of Westminster 
Abbey, p. 161 n.) He was incorporated in 
the degree of M.A. at Cambridge in 1628 
(Addit. MS. 6884, f. 86 5). 

In July 1629 he became prebendary of the 
tenth stall in the collegiate church of St. 
Peter at Westminster, and on the 18th of 
the same month ha was collated by his 
friend Bishop Williams to the prebend of 
Biggleswade in the cathedral of Lincoln 

g ,n Neve, Fasti, ed. Hardy, ii. 112, iii. 868). 

e was also a prebendary of Hton in the 
church of Wells, and in 1687 he was pre- 
sented to the rectory of WheathampBtead, 
with the chapel of Harpenden, Hertford- 
shire (CturnmimcK, Hertfordshire, i. 617). 

In 1638 certain letters written by him 
were found in the house of Bishop Williams 
atBuckden. In these letteis an unnamed 
person was irreverently styled ‘the little 
urchin ’ and ‘ the little meddling hocus pocus,’ 
There can he no reasonable doubt that Laud 
was the person referred to. Williams and 
Osbaldeston were brought to trial in the Star- 
chamber on 14 Peb. 1638-9, and the latter 
was condemned to lose all his spiritualities, 
to pay a fine of 6,0001. to the king and a 
like sum to Archbishop Laud, and moreover 
to have his ears taclred in the pillory in the 
presence of his scholars, As soon as the 
major part of the court had passed ceusure 
upon him, and while the lord-keeper was 
giving his judgment, Osbaldeston got out of 
the court, hurried to his study at the school, 
burnt some documents, and wrote on a paper, 
which he left on his desk : ‘ If the archbishop 
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inquire after me, tell him I am gone beyond 
Canterbury.’ Messengers were consequently 
sent to the port towns to apprehend him ; 
but he lay hid in a private house in Drury 
Lane till the parliament met in November 
1G40 (Rushwohth, Hut. Collections, ii. SOS- 
817). He had of course been deprived, in 
the meantime, of his ohurch preferments, 
but he was restored to them by the Long 
parliament in 1041. Subsequently he was 
shocked at the lengths to which that assembly 
proceeded, and his benefices were again se- 
questered (Waller, Sufferings of the Clergy, 
u. 91 ). The latter part of Ills life was passed 
in retirement; and Willis says he died in 
possession of his preferments ‘as much as 
the times would allow.’ He bore the cha- 
racter of a learned man, and was an excel- 
lent master, being 1 very fortunate in breed- 
ing up many wits.’ It is also said that he 
‘ had at the present [1638] above fourscore 
doctors in the two universities, and three 
learned faculties, all gratefully acknowledg- 
ing their education under him’ (Fuller, 
Chureh Hist, ed Brewer, vi. 169). The 
‘ Tragical History of Piramus and Thisbe,' 
one of Cowley’s 1 Poetical Blossoms ’ (1683), 
is dedicated ‘ To the Itiglit Worshipful, my 
very loving Master, Mr. Lambert OsbolstonV 
Another of his scholars was Thomas Ran- 
dolph [a. v.], who addressed to him a poem, 
prefixed to the ‘Jealous Lovers,’ 1638. Os- 
oaldeston died in October 1669, and on the 
seventh of that month was buried in the 
south aisle of Westminster Abbey, without 
a,ny memorial. 

Apoem presented by Osbaldeston to Prince 
Charles in 1082, on nis recovery from the 
small-pox, was formerly in the manuscript 
collection of Nicholas Oldisworth (Addit. 
MS. 24489, f. 163). 

[Addit. MS. 24402, f. 122; Collier’s Ecd. 
Hist. viii. 138-9; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. early 
ear. ; Gardiner’s Hist, of England, viii. 390; 
Hoylyn's Examen Historicum, p. 222; New- 
oourt's Eepertorinm, i. 927 ; Repin's Hist, of 
England, 1733, ii. 302 n . ; Welch’s Alumni 
Westmon. (Phiilimore), pp. 19, 81, 95, 100; 
Widmore’s Westminster Abbey, pp. 223, 227 ; 
Willis’s Survey of the Cathedral, iii. 147, 148 ; 
Wood’s Athonaa Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 456, iii. 69, 
363, 578, 919, 1088.] T. C. 

OSBALDESTON, RICHARD (1690- 
1764), successively bishop of Carlisle and of 
London, born on 6 Jan. 1690, at Hunmanby, 
Yorkshire, was the second son of Sir Richard 
Osbaldeston, Imt, lord of Havercroft, of the 
old family seated at Osbaldeston, Lancashire, 
by his second wife, Elizabeth, daughter and 
coheiress of John Fountains of Melton, York- 
shire. He was educated at Beverley school, 

4 1 ? 
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was admitted a pensioner to St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 2 June 1707, and graduated 
B.A. in 1711, being sixteenth on the tripos 
list. Ilia other degrees were M,A. 1714, and 
D.D. 1 726. He was elected fellow of Peter- 
house on the Park foundation 26 J uly 1714, 
and resigned the fellowship on 22 March 
in the following year. He soon began to 
climb the ladder of promotion. The Duke of 
Portland appointed him to the rich living of 
Hinderwell, Yorkshire, in 1716, and he hold 
it till he became bishop (Nichols, Lit. Anted. 

v. 405). In 1727, the year of George II's ac- 
cession, he was already royal chaplain, and 
he was one of George Ill’s early tutors. 
On 19 Sept. 1728 he became dean of York, 
and on 4 Oct. 1747, on the death of Bishop 
Fleming, was consecrated bishop of Carlisle. 
His episcopate was not a distinguished one. 
He is described as ‘a whig in politios, and 
liberal in his church views j rich, indo- 
lent, and chiefly non-resident, leaving hie 
diocese to be administered by his vigorous 
chancellor, 'Waugh.’ In 1762, on the death 
of Bishop Hayter [q.v.], he was translated 
to the Bee of London, ‘ to nobody's joy that 
I know of,’ Hurd spitefully remarks (IIuud, 
Life , p. 84), and he was considered by Seeker 
‘ every way unequal to the situation’ (CltiND- 
lbb, Life of Dr. S. Johnson, p. 197). As 
Osbaldeston is statod to have recommended 
Iiurd for preferment (Nichols, Lit. Aneed. 

vi. 478), his depreciatory remark shows little 
sense of gratitude. lie left Carlisle Cathe- 
dral and his episcopal residence in the dio- 
ceBe in had condition. A curious corre- 
spondence between him and his successor at 
Carlisle, Dr. Charles Lyttelton [a. v,], rela- 
tive to the condition of Dose Castlu, from the 
Lyttelton archives, is printed in 1 NoteB and 
Queries ’ (4th ser. iv. 140-52). The steward 
of the now bishop complained of chimneys 
unswept for years, ragged beds, decayed fur- 
niture, rusty saucepans, and Lyttelton him- 
self complained of clarot, ‘ paid for as good, 
growing staile, naught, and as sour ns ver- 
juice,’ and port ‘so foul’ that it had to he 
1 filtered beforo it could be drunk,’ The sum 
allowed for dilapidations was insufficient, and 
the house had been stripped so hare that oven 
the chaplain’s old surplice had been carried 
off, and the now chaplain had been ‘ forced 
to read prayers without one, in the sight of 
half the county.’ Oshaldcstou’s parL of tho 
correspondence is not conspicuous for tem- 
per or courtesy. 

His tenure of the see of London was brief. 
Tlie one thing recorded of it is Osbaldcston’s 
refusal, characterised by some intemperance 
of language, to permit the introduction of 
monumental statuary to reliove the bareness 


of the interior of St. Paul’s. The wkok 
story is amusingly told by Bishop Thom*, 

Newton [q.v.]m his ‘Autobiography.’ New 

ton, being then a residentiary canon of St' 
Paul’s, was asked, in the absence of the dean 
to sanction the erection of a statue to com-’ 
memorate a former lord mayor. He saw no 
objection, and Archbishop Seeker approved- 
but when the scheme was proposed to 0s- 
baldcston, howas furious. ‘ Sir Christopher 
Wren had designed no such thing. There 
had been no monuments in all the time be- 
fore he was bishop, and his time there should 
be none.’ So the matter was dropped, end 

the cathedral had to wait more than thirty 
years (John Howard's was the first statue 
erected, in 1796) for monumental sculpture 
(Nhwton, Autobiography, ed. 1782, 4to, p. 
108). It is to Osbaldeston’s credit that he 
recognised the claims of John Jortin [q.y.l 
whom ha treated liborally. lie also recom- 
mended Hurd for preferment, and in 1762 
nominated C6snr de MUsy one of the French 
chaplnins to tho king ( Illmtr . of 1st. hi. 
306). lie died at Fuihain Palace on 16 Hay 
1704, and was buried in the churchyard of 
tho parish church, no was twice married, 
but left no isRiie. His only publications 
were some sormons and charges. His por- 
trait wae painted by T. Hudson, and en- 
graved in mezzotint by James MacArdell 
|q.v.] 


[Hunter’s South Yorkshire, ii. 413; Baker’s 
St. John’s, ii. 700 ; Fergusun’s Diocesan History 
of Carlisle, p. 172; Newton’s Autobiography 
ed. 1782, 4to, p. 108 ; Coates’s Poems, 1770* 
p. 60; Notes and Queries, 4th ser. iv. 149- 
162.] E.V. 


OSBALDESTON or OSBOLSTON, 
WILLTAM (1677-1645), divinity professor 
at Gresham College, eldest son of Lambsrt 
Osbaldeston, haberdasher, of London, and 
brother of Lambert Osbaldeston [q v.], was 
bom in 1677, and, after attending Westmin- 
Btor School, was elected from that school to 
Christ Church, Oxford, whence he matricu- 
lated in February 1507-8, graduating BA. 
on 24 Oct. 1601, M.A. on 4 July 1604, B.D. 
on 10 June 1611, and D.D. in May 1617. 
His name appears in the list of admissions 
to Gray’s Inn on 1 Aug. 1619. He resided 
at Oxford for some years after taking his 
bachelor’s degree, and contributed to the 
poems written at Christ Church on the visit 
of James I to that oollegein 1605. On 18Dec. 
1610 he succooded George Montaigne [q.v.] 
as divinity professor at Gresham College, 
This post lie resignod in the following year; 
but in 1612, when desirous of returning to 
ihe oollege as rhetoric professor, he was an- 
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successful in obtaining the po-it. In 1010 
he became vector of Pamdon Magna in Es- 
sex, and of East Hanningfield in the same 
county. Both livings he retained until about 
December 1643, when he was deprived, and 
his benefices were sequestered by the House 
of Commons. He died early in 1645. A Ro- 
bert Osbalston, supposed to be his non, was 
rector of Parndon Magna from 1662 to 1679. 

[Ward’s Gresham Professors, 1 740, p. 52 j 
Walker’s Sufferings, pt. ii. p. 822 ; Neu court’s 
Eepertorium, ii. 307, 402; Welch’s Alumni 
Westmon. 1852, pp. 66, 139; Clark's Beg. of 
Univ. of Oxford (Oxf. Hist. Soe.) ; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon. iii. 1093 ; Gray's Inn Adiu. Beg. 
p. 164.] C. W S. 

OSBERHT, OSBRITH, or OSBYRHT 
(d. 867), under-lring of Northumbria, was of 
the ancient royal house of that kingdom, 
and was reigning before 854 ( Monumenta 
HiatoricaBritannica,-p. 676, note c), Accord- 
ing to tbe Btory in the ‘ English Chronicle,’ his 
subjects deposed him in 8C6, and took as 
their king HClla (d. 867) [q. v.] During the 
dissensions the Banish host crossed the 
Humber from East Anglia, and the rivals 
then united to resist, them. They attacked 
the Danes at York, and in the issue the Nor- 
thumbrians were defeated and both the kings 
slain. Asser relates that when Osberht and 
.Ella approached York, the Danes took re- 
fugo within the city. The Christians forced 
their wav in ; and the Danes, turning on 
them in despair, defeated them and slew both 
the kings. This account is reproduced by 
other writers, as Ethelwerd, Florence, Henry 
of Huntingdon, and Simeon of Durham, 
without substantial variation. Goimar, how- 
ever, first relates that Osberht had seduced 
by violence the wife of Beom the Bute carl 
or merchant of York, and that his subjects 
consequently rebelled against him ; while 
Beom went to Denmark and called in tbe 
Danes to revenue him. There are several 
variations .of this legend : one story makes 
Beorn bring in tbe sons of Bagnar Lodbrog, 
and another, Guthrum ; while, according to 
one version, it was not Osberht but Milk 
who seduced Beom’B wife. 

[The chief authorities are contained in the 
Monumenta Historian Britannica, see especially 
pp. 795-8 ; Green's Conquest of England, p. 92 ; 
Freeman’s Old English History, pp. 108-9.] 

C. L. If. 

OSBERN (ft. 1090), hagiogvapher, 
was a monk of Christchurch, Canterbury, 
where, as he tell* us himself, he was brought 
up from boyhood during the rule of Godrio, ■ 
who was dean from about 1068 to 1080 ; he 
would seem to have been there before the 
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burning of the cathedral in 1007 ( Vita Bun- 
stuni , p. 137-8, 1 12). ne was a witness of, 
and helper in, Lanfranc’s monastic reforms, 
and ‘by his industry in the musical and 
literary labours of the convent ’ rose to be 
sub-prior and precentor. Be had visited 
Dunstan’s cell at Glastonbury ; as a boy bad 
some share in one of the miracles worked 
at the saint’s tomb ; had learnt of another 
miracle from a knight he met in Thanet; 
and himself had seen St. Dunstan in a vision 
(ib. pp. 84, 138, 1C6, 158-9). The date ol 
his death is unknown, but in a Christchurch 
obituary he is commemorated on 28 Nov. 
He wrote under Lanfranc’s direction, and 
during the archbishop’s lifetime ; apparently 
he survived Scotland, abbot of St. Augus- 
tine’s, Canterbury, who died in 1087, as well 
as the election in 1088 of Urban H to the 
papacy, for he refers to Albert the Cardinal, 
who was appointed by Urban II (ib. pp. 148, 
161, 165, 167). On the other hand, it does 
not seem likely that he can have lived till 
the appointment of Anselm in 1093, and 
Eadmer, in his life of St. Anselm, refers to 
him as ‘ Osbernus jocund® memorise.’ Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury praises the ‘ Roman ele- 
gance’ of Osbem’s style, ‘for which he was 
second to none of our time ; whilst for music 
he was beyond controversy first of all ’ (Gesta 
Begum, pp. 166, 889). 

Osbern wrote : 1. ‘ Vita Sancti Dunstani,’ 
to which is appended a ‘ Liber miraeulorum 
Sancti Dunstani.’ Both the life and miracles 
are printed in Mabillon's ‘ Acta Sanctorum 
Ordmis S. Benedicti,’ srec. v. 644-84, in the 
Bollandists’ ‘ Acta Sanctorum ’ May, iv. 859- 
384, in Migne’s ‘Patrologia,’ cxxxvii. 414- 
474, and in Stubbs’s ‘Memorials of St. Dun- 
stan,’ pp, 69-161 j the ‘Life’ alone is given 
in Wharton’s ‘Anglia Sacra,’ 88-121, 
Osbern had used the two earlier lives by an 
author known as 1 B.' and by Adelard respec- 
tively. He also had access to some English 
writings, cud some of the miracles are related 
from his own knowledge. The story of Dun- 
stan seizing the devil by the nose and other 
incidents occur for the first time in Osbern’s 
‘Life.’ BothEadmerandWilliamofMalmes- 
buryfound fault with Osbem’s treatment of 
his material, and wrote their lives of the saint 
in correction. The numerous manuscripts of 
Osbem’s ‘Life’ fall into two classes, which 
possibly represent two editions issued by the 
author j but more probably the second was 
due to the corrections of a later hand after 
Eadmer’s adverse criticism (Stubbs, Intro- 
duction, pp. xxxiii, xliii-xlviii). There is 
another ‘Life’ which passes under the name 
of Osbert, and is printed by Mabillon (saec, 
v. 684-96), who thinks that Osbert lived 
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about 1120 ; others suppose that Osbovt was 
identical with Osborn ; but seemingly this 
life is really the work of Eadmer (Haedy, i. 
004). There is a sixteenth-century transla- 
tion into English in Ilarleian MS. 837, ff. 
9-25. 2. ‘VitaSancti Alpliegi et de Trans- 
latione Sanoti Alphogi.’ This is printed in 
Mabillon, suje. vi. 101-15; the Bollandints’ 

' Acta Sanctorum,' April, ii. 031-12 ; ’Wliur- 
ton’s ‘ Anglin Sacra,’ ii. 127-47 ; Migno’s 
‘Patrologia,’ cxlix. 375-94; and Langebclt's 
1 Scviptores Rorum Danicarum,’ ii. 439. 
Eadmer says that the ‘Life 'was written by 
Lanfranc’a order, not onlyin plabi speech for 
reading, but also for singing with a musical 
accompaniment; Lanfranc directed it to be 
sung in church. The ‘ Life' of Si . Alphegu 
or Aelfheah is quoted by Eadmer (. Memorials 
of St. Dunstlan, p. 4L9) and William of 
Malmesbury ( Oesta JPontplnm, p. 33). Os- 
bern says that he hud his account of the 
translation of Si. Alphogo from Gtodrie the 
dean, who had lieon one of Alplicgo’s scholars 
(Madilt.om, p. 113). 3. ‘ Vila Sancli Odouis 
Archiepiscopi OantuariciiBiB.' William of 
Malmesbury quotas Osborn's life of Odo 
C Oesta Pontifmm, p. 24-5) ; it was in Colton 
MS. Otho A. xii, which was destroyed in the 
fire of 1731. The life printed in Wharton’s 
1 Anglia Sacra,’ ii. 78-87, by Mabillon, sscc, 
v. 287-93, and in MigneV Patrologia, 'cxxxiii. 
931, is not Osborn’s; it may ho by Eadmer. 
The life of St. Bregwin in ‘ Anglia Sacra,’ ii. 
76-77, is incorrectly attributed to Osbern. 
The life of St. Edward the Confessor and 
the epistles attributed to Osbern really belong 
to Osborfc do Clare [sec Oiabd]. Osbern is 
alleged to have written two treatises, ‘ De lie 
Muaica ’ and 1 De Vocum Consonant iis, ’which 
Fetis (Dial, dei Musicians , vii. 99) says exist, 
in several manuscripts, a copy of the former 
being preserved at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

[Stubbs's Memorials ofSt. Dunslun, Introduc- 
tion, pp. xxxi-xxxii, xlii-xlviii,lxiii-lxvi, Rolls 
Sor. ; Eadmer’s Vito Ansolmi, i. ch 30 , Whar- 
ton’s Anglia Sacra, ii. viii ; Oudin's Scriptoros 
Eeclosue, ii. 787; Mnbillon's Acta Sanctorum 
Ord. S. Bonadicti, Vonico edit.; Tanner’s Bibl. 
Brit.-Hib. p. 883; Wright’s Biogr. Brit, Litl. 
Anglo-Norman, pp. 20-7 ; Hardy’s Descriptive 
Oataloguo of British History, i. 807-800, 003-4, 
009, 610-21.] O. L. K. 

OSBERN or OSBERT (d. 1108), bishop 
of Exoter and chancellor, was son of Os- 
bern the seneschal, who was guardian of 
Normandy for the future Conqueror. He 
was thus brother of William Filsosborn, the 
earl of Hereford [q. v.], and a kinsman of 
Edward the Confessor (Wilt.. Maim. Oesta 
PontjUewm, p. 201). Ho came io England 


during the reign of Edward, and was one of 
(.lie king’s chaplains, and held land at Stoat- 
ton, Cornwall, at the time of Edward’s death 
(Domesday, iv. 216). Asa royal ehaplainhe 
was present at the dedication of Westminster 
Abbey on 28 Deo. 1066, and after the con- 
quest witnessed a charter to St. Martin’s 
London, in 1008, as ‘ Oshernus Capellanus’ 
(Mon. Angl. vi. 1826). A little later he 
seams to have become the Icing’s chancellor 
hut the only authority for Osbern m this 
capacity is a charter to St. Augustine 
Canterbury, which is attested by ‘signom 
Osbcrti Oancellarii.’ This Osberl is no doubt 
the future bishop, whose name appears both 
uh Oshurn and Osberl (cf. Domesday, iv. 8 
01 ; Mon. Angl. iv. 16,17). Osbern probably 
resigned the chancellorship on hie nomina- 
tion to tlio bishopric of Exeter. Ilewos con- 
secrated at St. Paul’s, London, on 28 March 
1 072, by Lanfranc. As bishop of Exeter be 
was present at the councils held at Wind- 
sor in 1072 and London in 1076 (Wiimxs, 
Concilia , i. 325, 3G4). lie had some dispute 
with the monks of St. Nicholas, Exeter, but 
waB afterwardH reconciled to them, and be- 
came one of their benefactors (ii. i, 378; 
Ouvnn, Monasticon , p. 118). William of 
Malmosbury says that Osbern followed the 
English in choice of food and in other re- 
spoots, and preforrod English to Norman cus- 
toms. ‘After the lnannor of ancient prelates, 
he was content with old buildings, so that 
the earliest work at Exeter dates from the 
limo of his successor. He was liberal in 
mind and chaste in deed. Osbern was blind 
for some years before his death ; William of 
Wnrolwast, who eventually succeeded him, 
endeavoured to have him deprived of his 
bishopim; on this score; but Osbern died 
before the scheme eouhl take effect in the 
latter part of 1103. 

[William of Malmoslmry’s Oesta Pontificum, 
(Rolls Ser.), pp. 201-2 ; Eroeman’s Norman Con- 
quest, iv. 878 ; Oliver’s Bishops of Exeter, pp. 
11-14, and Monasticon; Ross’s Judges of Eng- 
land, i. 43 ; Dngd, lie’s Mon. Angl. i. 144, iii. 141, 
iv. IB, 17, vi. 1326.] O.L.K. 


OSBERN, OLAUDIANUS (ft. 1148), 
scholar, was a monk of Gloucester under 
Tlamelin, who was abbot 1148-1179, Lo- 
la nd says he was the best Latinist of his 
time ; that he had a knowledge of Greek, 
was an exact theologian and well versed in 
philosophy, and that liis teaching was much 
praised in the monastery (De Script, Brit. 
No. 161). Gilbert Foliot [q. v.], writing as 
abbot of Gloucester to his ‘ clear son ’ Osbern, 
directed him to manago a house in Wales, 
probably a cell of Gloucester (Mignt, Petra- 
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login, p. 190, col. 767). Ilia -writings are con- 
tained in the Latin MS. Bibl. Reg. 6 D ix., a 
folio of three hundred pages : (1) folios l-72a 
consist of dialogues between Osbem and a 
monk Nicolas on the Pentateuch ; (2) on 
folio 73a begins a treatise, in six chapters, 
on the Book of Judges, dedicated to Gil- 
bert Foliot, bishop of Hereford, 1148-1183, 
whose corrections Osbem desires ; (8) folios 
174a-201a are on the incarnation ; (4) folios 
201a to 2414 contain Osbem’s book on the 
nativity ; (6) folios 2414 to 2924 are on the 
sacrament of the passion ; (6) folios 2924 to 
3004 are on the resurrection. 

This volume, in Leland’s time at Gloucester, 
whencellenry VIII removed it, seems to have 
formerly contained a seventh work, ascribed 
to Osbem by Leland, viz, ‘ Panormia quasi V o- 
cabularium,’ addressed toHamelin, beginning 
‘ Cum in nocto hyemali.’ Bale wrongly as- 
signed this to Osbem of Canterbury [q. v.] 
It is identical withawork entitled ‘ Thesaurus 
Novus Latinitatis,’ which was edited bv A. 
Mai in tom. viii. of ‘ Classics Aact. e vat. 
Cod.,’ Rome, 1836 (cf.W. Mates in Hheinische 
Museum, vol. xxix., and Loewe, Prodromus 
Corp. Gloss. Lat. 1876, p. 240). The library 
of Rouen apparently contains a copy of part 
or of the whole of Osborn's work (IlAEirEi,, 
Cat. Lib. MSS. p. 421, Rouen, No. 887). 

[Authorities cited. Wright’s Biogr. Brit. Lit. 
Norman period, p. 159 ; of. Tanner’s Bibl. Brit, 
s.v.] M. B. 

OSBERT or Store (Jl. 1136), prior of 
Westminster. [See Ceatce, Osbebt be.] 

OSBOLSTON. [See Obbaleestor.] 

OSBORN W MODEL i.e. the Irishman, 
(Jl. 1280), founder of the houses of Cors y 
gedol, Wynne of Ynys maeugwyn, Wynne 
of Maes y neuadd, and other important 
families in Merionethshire, came over from 
Ireland and settled in the neighbourhood of 
Llanaher, Barmouth, in the latter part of 
the thirteenth century, Tradition, the only 
authority for his career, asserts that he was 
a Geraldine, of tho Dosmond branch of that 
family. On this assumption Sir William 
Betham, Ulster king of arms, thought he was 
in all probability a son of John FitzThomas, 
the first Geraldine lord of Deoies and Des- 
mond ( d . 12611. The circumstances of his 
settlement in Ardudwy [North-west Merio- 
nethshire) are unknown, though it may he 
conjeotured that he was driven to seek a home 
in Wales by the temporary overthrow of the 
Geraldine influence in Desmond which fol- 
lowed the battl^ of Oallan (1261). A spot 
called Berllys (or Byrllysg), a little to the 
north of Cors y gedol, is pointed out as the 
site of Osborn’s first residence. He afterwards 


married, it is said, the heiress of Cors y gedol, 
and moved thither. He was assessed m the 
parish of Llanaher for the fifteenth levied in 
1203 or 1204 upon holders of land in Wales. 

[D ivnn’a Heraldic Visitations of Wales, ii. 
71 ; Archseulogia Cambrensis, 3rd Ber. iv. 316, 
ix. 56-9; Kalendars of Gwynedd, note by Mr. 
W. W. .E. Wynne, p. 69; Wilhams’s Eminent 
Welshmen ] J. E. L. 

OSBORN, ELLAS (1648-1720), quakur, 
horn at Cliillington, Somerset, was bap- 
tised there 24 June 1643 (Parish Register). 
Hi9 mother died when he was two years 
old, and his father, a strict puritan, made 
him attend weekly lectures and repeat, the 
substance of the sermon on the way home. 
He says in Ins autobiography that he -was 
‘ inclined to religion’ when he was thirteen, 
hut also loved 'pleasure and vanity.’ At 
fifteen he loft school, and was employed in 
the clothing trade. At ‘King Oharles’s 
return/ he says, ‘I tried the common prayer, 
but soon wearied of it, and indeed of all 
other religions I then knew. Amongst the 
several forms/ he coni inues/ and great pro- 
fessions, the Life and Power is lost.’ 

When nineteen he first heard of the 
qualcers, read one or two of their books, and 
finally become convinced of ‘the truth.’ His 
father and other puritan relatives strongly 
opposed his conversion, and Osborn left the 
house and engaged himself to assist a widow 
with two daughters in the clothing trade. All 
three were quakers, and Osbom on 1 Oct. 
1666, at the age of twenty-three, married 
Mary Horte, the younger daughter. His 
father, though strongly objecting to this 
quaker daughter-in-law, afterwards ‘loved 
her very dearly/ and desired to be buried 
by her side. Concerning his son, he declared 
that, having done what he oould to reclaim 
him, he was now satisfied it was ‘ a matter 
of conscience with him / adding ‘ he is more 
dutiful to rue than before.’ Osborn and his 
mother-in-law, ‘a noble, generous-spirited 
woman/ were imprisoned in 1670 at the suit 
of Lord Paulet’s steward for non-payment 
of tithes, and their goods were more than 
once seized for the same cause. 

They entertained many ‘ travelling friends/ 
and their meetings were suffered until the 
passing of the Conventicle Act (1670), when, 
Osborn says, ‘the nation seemed all of a 
flame, the worst men being let loose to rain 
their honest neighbours by a law.' A large 
monthly meeting at Stoke Gregory was the 
first to he broken up by Captain Lacy with 
a troop of horse. Other meetings were dis- 
turbed, chiefly by Justice Henry "Waldron, 
a captain of militia, who lived eight miles 
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from CMlling ton. lie employed informers, 
and illegally consigned numbers of quakors 
from meetings to prisons as ‘rioters and 
conventiclers.’ Osborn and some otters pro- 
cured a counsel lo pload thoir case, and 
defeated Waldron at quarter sessions. Some 
land was then bought and a large meeting- 
house built at Ilminstor, three miles from 
Ohillington, mainly at the expense of Osborn 
and his family. 

In 1673 Osborn moved to Chard, where he 
was again frequently distrained upon. On 
12 July 1676 his wife diod. About, three years 
after ho married again. On 23 Sept. 1680, 
the day appointed for the Somerset quarterly 
meeting at Ilchesler, the friends mot in tho 
house of an innkeeper named Abbott, the 
house usually rented by them from tliegaol- 
keoper being full of prisoners. After the 
meeting for worship they divided as usual 
for separata business meetings— women up- 
stairs, men below— when Captain Waldron 
appeared with his troop, look down many 
names, and, treating the assembly as two 
conventicles, lined Abbot t 401. Assisted by 
Osborn and other friends, the innkeeper 
brought an notion at common law against 
Waldron at Wells assizes, but without suc- 
cess. A month after Captain Waldron Come 
on Sunday to llminster while Osborn was 
preaching, and carried him and sixty-nine 
others before SjirEdward Phillips. Tho lattor, 
although ‘no friend t.o dissenters,’ allowed 
Osbom time to explain the caso, with tho 
result that only six, of whom Osborn was 
one, were committed to pribOu. TJioy ap- 
poared at Bath, uucl wore remanded until 
tho next sessions; but through tho influence 
of Lord Eilzhnrdingo, who represented that 
the quokern wore clothiers and largo em- 
ployers of labour, about eighty altogether 
were released. ( Inborn was rut urnod to prison, 
but allowed considerable liberty, and dis- 
charged at tho next sessions. On 28 April 
1686 Osborn and throe other Somerset quakors 
drew up an address (flnasB, Sufferings, i. 0J4) 
lo tho members for the county, in which tho 
ill-treatment of their sect was set forth, and 
tho king’s speech at Breda quoted as a gua- 
rantee for liberty of conscience. It scums to 
have been fruillubs, since another address was 
presented at tho Wells assize early in tho fol- 
lowing year from the prisoners in llchostor 
gaol. After his reloaso Osborn continued 
proaching among l he Somerset villages, whoso 
inhabitants joinod the quakors in largo num- 
bers. lie hold a meeting of (ivo hundred 
persons in tho market, -house at Wellington; 
and at Spioeland, Collumptmi, Okolmmpton, 
and Qrodilon ho also preached, Ho was pro- 
minent in the business meetings of bis society, 
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and at tbeSomerset quarterly meeting inlfigv 
was desired to procure a schoolmaster forths 
qualter school, removed in that year to Sidrnf 
where it still flourishes. ’ 

On 20 Oct. 1711, in his sixty-ninth year 
Osborn completed his autobiography pu b! 
lished (London, 1723) under the title of < A 
Brief Narrative of the Life, Labours, and 
Suilermgs of Elias Osborn.’ On 13 Dec 
1718 bo wrote of bis inability through age 
and deafness to he present at the funeralof 
William Penn [q. v.], ‘than whom he never 
loved any man butter,’ and on 29 June 17«0 
he diod in liis own house at Chord, being 
buried in tho quaker burial-ground them on 
6 July following. ‘Testimonies’ from liia 
monthly and quarterly meetings confirm his 
reputo as a gifted minister, a discriminating 
disciplinarian, whose purse and heart were 
opon to the poor. 

Osbom wrote, besideB liis autobiography, 
tho introduction lo ‘ Some Remains of that 
Ancient and Worthy Servant of Christ, 
Daniel Taylor of Bridporl,’ &c., London, 
1716. Ho had four children by each mar- 
riage. I-lis oldust sou, Elias, bom at Chil- 
ling loti 15 Juno 1008, settled at Bristol, and 
died there 3 Aug. 1703, The second, Ti- 
mothy, born 30 April 1 670, diod atlbninstar 
15 Nov. 1701. 

[Autobiography ; Bokho’h Sufferings, i, CIO, 
042,045, 610; Tainisr’u Three Lectures on Bristol 
Friends, p. 126 ; Kendall's Letters, ii. 120; Ita- 
gistors at Devonshire House.] C. f. S. 

OSBORN, GEORGE (1808-1891), presi- 
dent. of Wesleyan conference, was Dorn at 
Rochester in 1808. Liis fathur, George Os- 
bom (1764-1830), was a draper in Rochester, 
a class-leader among the Wosloyau metho- 
dists for Iwonly-ono years, and a steward 
of tho Rochester circuit ( W isleymi Methodist 
Magazine, October 1839, pp. 786-808). 
Uuorgo was educated at Dr. Xlulelt’s school 
at Bromplon, and, entering the Wesleyan 
ministry in 1828, was in tho following year 
appointed to tho Brighton circuit, where he 
laboured successfully for two years. Re was 
conspicuous as a dobater very eai'ly in life, 
and roso rapidly in tho estimation of his Co- 
rel igiouists. London in 1 836-42 and 1851-68, 
Manchester in 1842-5 and 1848-61, and 
Liverpool in J 846-48 had the benefit of his 
ministerial services. Although an enthu- 
siastic metliodist, he was catholic in his sen- 
timents, was friendly with the ministers of 
all ovangolicnl denominations, and in 1845 
wns ono of tho founders of the evangelical 
alliance. In 1851 he wus apgoinled oneof the 
Wesleyan foroign missionary secretaries, and 
retained that oilleo for seventeen years. The 
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S ee of the foreign missions took place in 
. In the same year Osborn was elected 
president of the conference, and rendered 
great service to the missions by his advocacy 
of their claims in the large towns in England. 
On the retirement of the Rev. Thomas Jack- 
son in 1868, he was elected professor of di- 
vinity at Richmond College, and continued 
to reside there till 1886, He was an able 
expository preacher, and was one of the most 
noted orators of his church. Originally lie 
was strongly opposed to the admission of 
lay representatives to the conference, hut 
when the matter had been carried against 
him, he at once acquiesced in the decision. 
In 1881 he was for the second time elected 
to the chair of the conference. Erom 1885 
he was a supernumerary minister, and died 
at 24 Cambrian Road, Richmond, Surrey, on 
19 April 1891. 

His knowledge respecting the poetical 
writings of the Wesleys was exhaustive, and 
in 1868 he brought out ‘ The Poetical Works 
of J. and 0. Wesley, collected and arranged,’ 
an edition in tkirteen volumes. His second 
important work was entitled ‘Outlines of 
Wesleyan Bibliography ; or a Record of 
Methodist Literature from the beginning,’ 
1869. He also printed a few sermons and 
addresses, and furnished prefaces to many 
books. 

[Wesleyan Methodist Mag. June 1891, pp. 
468-78; Illustr. London News, 8 Aug. 1881 
pp. 124, 12G, with portrait, 2 May 1891 p. S63, 
■vnth portrait ; The Fly Sheet, Test Act Tested, 
1848.] 6h C. B. 

OSBORN, JOHN (1584P-1634F), worker 
in pressed horn and whalebone, was horn in 
Worcestershire about 1684, where he appears 
to have been engaged in making cases, 
sheaths, or small boxes in horn and other 
material. About 1600 he emigrated to Hol- 
land, possibly for reasons of religion, settling 
at Amsterdam. There, on 2 June 1607, he 
entered on a contract of marriage with 
Frances Cotton of Berkshire, in England, 
thenlivingatUilenburg, inllolland, Osborn 
became one of the principal workers in horn 
and whalebone in Amsterdam, and his works 
appear to kave been highly valued. Such as 
have survived are portraits in pressed horn ; 
two medallions, dated 1626, with portraits 
of Frederic Henry, prince of Orange, and 
Amalia van Solms, his wife, are in theBritish 
Museum ; and a similar medallion, with a 
portrait of Henry VHI, is in the Ryks-Mu- 
seiun at Amsterdam. Osborn died about 
1634, and appears to have left a son, Con- 
stantyn Osborn, who carried on his business. 
He also had a brother, Richard Osborn, en- 
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gaged in the same trade, with whom, how- 
ever, he had considerable litigation. 

[Oud-Holland, v. 309; Walpole’s Anecdotes 
of Painting.] L. C. 

OSBORN, ROBERT DURIE (1835- 
1889), lieutenant-colonel, was horn at Agra 
6 Aug. 1836. His father, Henry Roche 
Osborn, entered the East India Company’s 
service in May 1819, and served most of his 
time in the 64th native infantry, but latterly 
was lieutenant-colonel of the 13th native 
infantry; he died at Ferozepore in 1849. 
Robert was educated for a cadet at Dr. Greig’s 
school at Walthamstow, and was appointed 
ensign of the 26th Bengal native infantry 
16 Aug.1864, becoming hentenanton 31 July 
1867. He served throughout the Indian 
mutiny campaign of 1867-9, and was present 
in the actions of Boolundshulmr on 27 Sept., 
and of Allyghur on 6 Oct. 1857. He com- 
manded a detachment of the 4th Pnnjaub 
infantry at the actions of Gungeree and 
Puttiallee, was present in various operations 
against the rebelB in tlio Agra district, served 
with Colonel Troup’s column in Oude in 
November 1858, and took part in the action 
at Biswah. From January to May 1859 he 
was with the Saugor field force under General 
Whitelock ; he alterwards commanded a field 
detachment in the Ooraie district, and later 
on defeated a party of rebels at Tudhoorkee. 
In 1859-80 he was with the Bundelcund 
field force under Brigadier Wheeler, and for 
his services received a medal. He was lieu- 
tenant in the Bengal staif corps 30 July 
1857 and captain 20 Dec. 1865. On 25 Aug. 
1869 he became adjutant of the 2nd regiment 
of Sikh irregular cavalry, a regiment con- 
verted into the 12th regiment of Bengal 
cavalry in 1861, in which Osborn was third 
squad officer from 4 Nov. 1885 to 17 May 
1866. He was captain in his regiment 8 Juno 
1868 to 1872. In the latter year he was 
appointed tutor to the Paikhorah wards, 
became major 20 Deo. 1873, and retired 
with the honorary rank of lieutenant-colonel 
1 May 1870. lie served through the Afghan 
campaign of that year, but retired after the 
signature of the treaty of Gundamuk. 

Osborn was a serious thinker on both 
religious and political topics. As a young 
man he enjoyed the friendship of F. D. 
Maurice ana of Charles Kingsley, and occa- 
sionally wrote papers in the magazines on 
Maurice’s religiouB position and influence. 
Whileiu India lie was a conscientious student 
of oriental religions, and spent fourteen years 
in digesting the tangled materials for liis two 
works, ‘ Islam under the Arabs,’ 1876, and 
‘ Islam under the Khalifs of Baghdad/ 1877 ; 
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2nd ed, 1880, Those books avo highly valued 
by serious students. They are modols_ of 
lucid and graceful treatment of a perplexing 
subject. At the samo time Osborn was 
always a zealous advocate of the rights of 
the native Indians, and his retirement from 
the army was largely due to his dissatis- 
faction with the policy of Lord Lytton, 
which, in his opinion, outraged native sen- 
timent and needlessly provoked the Afghan 
war of 1870. On liis return from India ho 
settled at iiampslead, and mainly devoted 
himself to journalistic and lilorary work. 
He became London correspondent of the 
Calcutta ‘Statesman,’ and took a leading 
part in the conduct of the London ‘States- 
man,’ which was published for a few months 
in 1870 and 1880 with a view to resisting 
Lord Beaconsfleld’s policy in India. In the 
‘ Scotsman,’ tho New York ' Nation,’ and t ho 
‘ Oontomporary Review ’ ho also wrote much 
on India and on nativo claims to popular 
government. 

Osborn was an indefatigable lawn-tennis 
player, and died of syncope on Rood Friday, 
19 April 1889, wliilo engaged playing a match 
with Mr. Ernest Bonshaw, the clinmpion of 
all England, at the Hyde Parle tennis-court, 
London. I-Ie marriecl at Trinity Church, 
Bayswater, 12 Nov. 1801, Edith, daughter 
of tho Buv. Gregory Rhodes, by whom lie hod 
two daughters. 

A portrait in oils of Osborn was painted 
by Mr. J. B. Hodgson, B.A., in 1877, and 
was exhibited la the Boyal Acadomy. It 
was presented to Osborn by the artist,, and 
descended to his family. 

Besides the works mentioned, Osborn also 
wrote ‘ Friends of the Foreigner in tho Nine- 
teenth Gontury: a Critique,’ 1870, and 
‘ Lawn Tennis : itB Players and how to 
Play,’ 1881 ; 2nd edit. 1884. 

[Times, 26 April 1880 p, 7, 27 April p. 9 ; 
Barnes’s Records of Hampstead, 1800, p. 400 i 
East India Register, 1863 ot poq, j Athenieum, 
27 April 1889 ; Calcutta States man, May 1880 j 
information from Miss Cbristaliol Osborn.] 

Q. C. B. 

OSBORN, SHIOBABD (1822-1 876), rear- 
admiral and author, eon of Oolonol Edward 
Osborn of the Madras army, was horn on 
26 April 1822. In Soptomlmr 1887 he was 
entered by Commander William Warren as 
a first-class volunteer on board tho Hyacinth 
sloop, fill ing for the East Indies. The Hya- 
cinth arrived at Singapore in May 1888, tind 
in September was ordered to bloclcado Gue- 
dah, then in a state of revolt. For this pur- 
pose she 111 ted out three country vessols as 
tenders, ftiid,muohto his delight, Osborn was 
appointed to ooninmnd ono of those. From 


December 1838 to March 1889 be was ' can- 
tain of his own ship,’ and there can be no 
doubt that the responsibility thus thrust on 
him at a very early age went far to strengthen 
and mature his character. Parts of bis 
journal during the time were afterward, 
(1867) published under the title of ‘ Quedah • 
or Stray Loaves from a Journal in Malavan 
Waters.’ In 1 840 the Hyacinth went on to 
China, and took part in the operations in the 
Canton river. In 1842 Osborn was moved 
into the Olio with Commander Troubridge 
and in her was present at the capture of 
WooRungon 16 June. lie was aftenvaids 
transferred to the Volage, and came home 
in the Columbine in 1848. He passed his 
examination in December, and, after going 
through the gunnery course in the Excellent, 
was appointed gunnery-mate of the Colling! 
wood, fitting out for the Pacific us flagship of 
Sir George Seymour [q. vj On 4 May 1846 
Osborn wrb promoted to be lieutenant of the 
Collingwood, in which lie returned to Eng- 
land in the summer of 1818. Re then had 
command of tho Dwarf, a email steamer, em- 
ployed during tho disturbances of the year 
on tho const of Ireland. In 1849, when 
public attention was turned to the. fate of 
Kir John Franklin, Osborn entered into the 
(piostion with enthusiasm and energy, and 
m 1860 waB appointed to command the Pio- 
neer steam-tender in tho arctic expedition 
under Capl ain Austin in the Resolute. Con- 
sidered as a surveying expodition, it was 
eminently successful, while, as to the main 
object, by discovering traces of Franklin’s 
having wintered at Bpeohey Island in 1845- 
1 84(5, it proved that thore was no truth in 
the idea that his ships had been lost in 
Baiiin’s Bay. Much of the success of the 
voyago was due to tho steam-tenders, which, 
during the smnmors of 1860 and 1861. held 
out now prospects for arctic navigation, 
Tho way in which the Pioneer or Intrepid 
cut through rotten ico, or steamed through 
tho loose puck in a en 1m, was an object-lesson 
to the whalerR, and lad directly to the em- 
ployment of powerful serow-steamers in the 
whaling fleet. On the return to England in 
1851, Osborn urged the renewal of the 
search. Not, till tho fate of Franklin and 
his pooplo was discovered and the records 
brought homo would England have done 
her duty towards them. In February 1852 
he, published an account of the two previous 
years’ work, under the title of ‘ Stray Leaves 
from an Arctic Journal,’ whioh further 
Stimulated public interest ; and early in the 
year another expodition waffdeoidedon, under 
the command of Sir Edward Belcher [q. v.] 
in the Assistance, Osborn again going in 
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command of the Pioneer, to which he was 
formally promoted on SO Oct. By what 
Oshorn considered a most serious error in 
judgment, the Pioneer, with the other ships of 
the expedition, was abandoned on 20 Aug. 
1861, the officers and men being brought to 
England by the North Star, Phoenix, ana Tal- 
bot on 28 Sept. {Discovery of a North- West 
Passage, pp. 266-7), The long and difficult 
service in the Arctic, including five summers 
and three winters, had severely tried Osborn’s 
health, and for some little time he had 
charge of the coastguard in Norfolk. Early 
in 1866 he was sent out to take command 
of the Vesuvius in the Black Sea, where he 
took part in the capture of Kertch, and, 
after the death of Captain Lyons, remained 
as senior officer in the Sea of” Azov, in com- 
mand of a numerous squadron of gunboats, 
with which he destroyed many depots of 
provisionsand stores destined for Sebastopol, 
On IS Aug. he was advanced to the rank of 
captain, hut, by Sir Edmund Lyons's desire, 
wasappointed to the Medusa, asmallsteamer, 
in which he remained as senior officer in the 
Sea of Azov till the conclusion of the war, 
for his conduct in which he received the 
C.B., the cross of the Legion of Honour, 
and the Medjidie of the fourth class. In the 
spring of 1867 Osborn was appointed to the 
Furious paddle-wheel frigate, and ordered 
to escort fifteen gunboats to China, a duty 
considered at the time one of serious diffi- 
culty. The gunboats, however, proved 
better sea-boats than had been expected, and 
they, all arrived safely at Hongkong, where 
then presence gave a new and happy turn 
to the war in Canton [see Seymoub, Sib 
Michahd, 1802-1887], in which Osborn was 
actively engaged. In December 1867 the 
Furious was appointed for the use of the 
plenipotentiary, Lord Elgin, and in the fol- 
lowing year took him to Shanghai and the 
Gulf of Pechili. After the signing of the 
treaty of Tien-tsin, Lord Elgin, still in the 
Furious, wont to Yedo, where he concluded 
a treaty which virtually opened Japan to 
western intercourse j ana in September 1868 
went up the Yang-tsze os far as Hankow, a 
piece of difficult and intricate navigation, 
which was considered to reflect very great 
credit both on Osborn and on Mr, Court, the 
master of the Furious. In 1869 Osborn re- 
turned to England in bad health, and, while 
resting from the active duties of his profes- 
sion, laboured unremittingly with his pen, 
contributing many articles to ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,’ mostly on naval or Chinese topics. 
In 1861 he was appointed to the Donegal, 
which he commanded in the Gulf of Mexico 
during the Mexican war, and paid off in the 
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j beginning of 1862. In the following June he 
accepted the proposal madetohim by Mr. Lay, 
as agent for the Chinese government, to take 
command of a squadron specially fitted out in 
England for the suppression of piracy on the 
coast of China. In 1863 he went out -n ith six 
steamers, built for the purpose, accompanied 
by severalofficers of the navy orthe mercantile 
marine. It had been expressly stipulated that 
Osborn was to receive his orders from the im- 
perial government alone, independent of the 
local authorities; hut on his arrival in China 
he found that the government had determ ined 
that in this respect the agreement should 
not be carried out, and that the officers of 
the squadron were to he under the command 
of the mandarins at the several ports. Os- 
horn refused to accept the position indicated, 
which, he foresaw, might lead to many com- 
plications, contrary to his own sense of pro- 
priety and prejudicial totbeinterests of Great 
Britain ; and, as the Chinese were equally 
resolute, he threw up the appointment and 
returned to England with the officers who 
had joined him [see Bubgotni!, Hugh Tap- 
BOt]. In 1864 he commanded the Royal 
Sovereign, a ship fitted with turrets on the 
plan proposed by Captain Cowper Phipps 
Coles [q.v.], ana in 1866 accepted an ap- 
pointment as agent to the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, the traffic organisation 
of which he remodelled and improved. Ill- 
health compelled him to resign in 1866, and 
in 1867 he became managing director of the 
Telegraph Construction and Maintenance 
Company, an office which he held till 1873. 
In 1871 he commanded the Hercules in the 
Channel for a few months, and on 29 May 
1873 attained the rank of rear-admiral. He 
had never ceased taking the greatest interest 
in all questions of arctic exploration, and 
in 1873 suggested to Commander Albert 
Markham to examine for himself the new 
conditions of the work under steam, which 
Markham did by a summer voyage in a 
whaler. The favourable report which Mark- 
ham made strongly influenced public opinion. 
An expedition was determined on, and an 
advising committee of experts, of whom 
Osborn was one, was appointed. On Mon- 
day, 3 May 1876, when the ships were on 
the point of sailing, Osborn went down to 
Portsmouth to wish the officers farewell. 
He died suddenly in London on 6 May, and 
was buried in Higligate cemetery on the 
10th. He married, in January 1362, Helen, 
daughter of John Hinksman of Queen Anne 
Street, Londou, who survived him, and left 
issue two daughters. 

His more important works, including ‘The 
Discovery of a North-West Passage by Cap- 
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tainM’Clure/ ‘Arctic Journal,’ ‘Last Voyage tions, together with those of StovTtT 
and Fate of Sir Jolm Franklin,’ wore pub- chronicler, were taken as to his knowled 
lushed in a collective edition (3 vols. cr. 8vo) of the knudwriLing of the Spanish amhiP 
in 1866. IIg also wrote a very largo num- eador (Cal. State Papers, For. 1 638 - 7 f 
ber of papers in ‘Blackwoods Magazine/ p. 34). He was at 1 he time the owner of ’ 
and in tho 1 Journal ’ or ‘ Proceedings ’ of the well-appointed ship (ib. p 439 ). g 4 
Royal Qoographical Society. governor of the Turkey Ou.^ an( ] ^ 

fHis own works, especially Quodah, the Arctie name heads a list of principal members of 
Journal, and tho Discovery of a North-West ins company on a petition to the lord trea- 
Passage, are mainly autobiographical. Journal surer in 1684 to he 1 mean [mediator] unto 
of the .Royal Geographical iSooioly, vol. xlv. p. her Majesty lor the loan of ten thousand 
exxi; Lottorfrom fifr.Xay in theTimcs, 28 Aug. pounds’ weight of bullion for certain years 
1890; Oliphant’s Narrative of Lord Elgin's Mis- for tho better maintenance of their trade’ 
sion to China and Japan ; information from tho 1 Ee made zealous efforts to procure a charter 
family.] J. If. I* for tho company, and before and after its 

OSBORNE, DOROTHY, afterwards incorporation ha frequently poUtioned tie 

Lady Temple (1027-1606). [See under court lor redress of injuries committed upon 
Temple, Sib William.] “““ % and T ^ ctol ? V pirates and 

J others (State Papers, Dom, 1617-80 d Rio 

OSBORNE, Sib EDWARD (1630 P- 1581-90 p. 19). lie represented that tie 

1601), lord mayor of London, was the oldest company waH willing to poy the expenses of 
son of Richard Osborne of Ashford, Kent, tho queen’s ambassador at Constantinople, 
by his wife, Jane Broughton. In May 1617 Those negotiations continued through 1680 
—although another uceount nmkeh tho date and 1691 (ib. 1681 90 pp. 37, 667, 671-2 
three years later — he was apprenticed to Sir 1691-4 pp. 69, 88-9), and the company was 
William Ilowott [q. v.], clotbworkov, one of finally incorporated under the title of 1 Mer- 
the principal merchants of London, and lord chant s of the Levant trading to Turkey and 
mayor in 1669. Tlia admission to the free- Venice/ with Osbornuas their first governor, 
dom of the Olothworkors’ Company i s assigne d Tho Qrst record of Osborne’s connection 

to 8 May 166-1, although it possibly took wit lithe corporation is under date of 28 Sept, 
place in 1661 (of. Gbusoby, Lord Mayors of 1 67 L, when ho appears at a court meeting of 
the Clothmrleer £ Company, manuscript pre- the governors of St. Thomas’s Hospital. On 
served at Clotliworkovs’ ITnll), According 6 Nov. following he was elected tronsurer of 
to a romantic legend, which in its main the liospit al (Notes and Queries, 7th eor. vii. 
feature may bo aecepled, llmvoll’s infunt 422, 423), and sorvod the office of president 
daughter was dropped by a careless nurse from 168(1 to 1 691 (Pamcmbrancia, p. 168 a), 
from an apartment, on London Bridge into On 7 J illy 1673 he was elected alderman of 
tho current below. Young Osborne irnrne- Onsllo Hayward ward, removing to Candle- 
dialcly leaped into tho rivor and savad the wick ward on 10 July 1676. He became 
child. The date of (his evout must have sheriff on 1 Aug. 1676, and was chosen lord 
been about. 1646, os the lady, who beeamo mayor on 29 Sept. 1683. On 14 Deo. he 
OsboiWs wife, was twenty-throe years old asked Wnlsiughum to prevent oavrierstravel- 
at the time of her father's death in January ling in tho suburbs of London by paelchoise 
1660-7. Pictorial representations of Os- or carl on the sabbath-day (Cal State Papen, 
borne's feat are preserved at Clolliworkers’ Dom. 1681-00, p. 136). On 31 Doc. he in- 
Hall and al Hornby Oasile, tho seal of the formed the council that he had committed 
JD nice of Leeds. to Bridewell Irish beggars found in the 

In his early days Osborne travelled, and streets of London, and asked that they might 
probably resided much abroad, jn'incipally bo sent back to Ireland and no more per- 
at Madrid, and in 1601 lie was well known inittod to come to London (ib. p. 143). 
as a merchaut and financial agent (State More than once during his your of office he 
Papers, For. Ser, 1661-2 pp. 186, 390-1, had occnsion to vindicate the city’s right to 
400, 1663 p. 46). On tho death of his appoint persons of their own choice to vacant 
lathor-in-law, ui 16C6-7, Osborne acted as city offices (ib. pp. 169, 187 ; of. Stow, Sur- 
execulor jointly with his wife, and sue- vey of London, u. 642). 
needed to Howell's extensive business, liis As a leading member of the Olothworkem' 
mansion in Plulpot Lane, and to tho greater Company, Osborno was frequently appointed 
port of his estates. by tho orown, either alone or in conjunction 

Osborne engaged extensively in foreign with othor prominent citizens, to adjudicate 
commerce, trading principally with Spain in commercial disputes, especially those re- 
and Turkey. On 17 Fob. 1669 his doposi- lating to the cloth trade (State Papers, Dom. 
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1681-90, pp. 202, 411 j Acta of Privy Coun- 
cil, Daveut, viii. 166-7, 194-6 ; of. Lansdowne 
MSS. sjLvriii. 1 Vo. 10). Like other mer- 
chants, Osborne had considerable money 
transactions with the principal personages of 
his time (Hunter, South Yorkshire, 1828, i. 
142). Osborne was knighted at “Westmin- 
ster on 2 Feb. in the year of his mayoralty, 
and was also elected to represent the city m 
parliament in 1586. He died in 1691, and 
was buried at St. Dionis Bnckchurcli, where 
a monument existed to his memory until the 
destruction of the church in the great fire. 
Soon after his marriage he appeals to have 
lived in Sir William Hewott's nouse inPhil- 
pot Lane, as all his children were baptised in 
the parish church of St. Dionis. The York- 
shire estates, also left by his father-in-law, 
were too distant for residence, and Osborne 
made his country home at Parslowos, where 
he built a manor-house of moderate preten- 
sions. He left no -will, and no grant of ad- 
ministration of his estate is on record. It is 
probable that he settled his whole estate by 
deed at the time of his second marriage. 

Osborne was fii'ot married, in 1662, to 
Anne Hewett, then about eighteen years old, 
and her father's sole heiress. She biought 
him an estate in Barking, Essex, besides lands 
in Wales and Ilarlhill m Yorkshire, and died 
at an early age, being buried at St. Martin 
Orgars on 14 July 1686. By her he had five 
children — viz. Alice, baptised in March 1 662- 
1663; newctt, afterwards knighted, bora 
March 1606-7; Anne, born March 1670; 
Edward, born November 1572 ; and Jane, 
born November 1678 ( Registers of St, Dionis 
Backchurch; Earl. Soe. passim). Osborne 
married, secondly (16 Sept. 1588), Margaret 
Chapman of St. Olave’s, Southwark , by whom 
he had no issue. She died in 1602 (having 
married, secondly, Robert Clark, a baron of 
the exchequer), and was buried beside her 
first husband in St. Dionis Backchurch. 

Osborne’s grandson, Sir Edward Osborne, 
of Kiveton, Yorkshire, created a baronet 
13 July 1620, was tke son of Sir Ilewett 
Osborne, and father of Sir Thomas Osborne, 
first duke of Leeds [q. v.] A kalf-length 
portrait of Osborne in armour is iu the pos- 
session of the Duke of Leeds. A copy of 
this portrait is in Olothworkers’ Hall. 

[Thomson's Chronicles of Old London Bridge, 
pp. 313-16 ; Chester Waters's Genealogical Mo- 
moire of tho ChesLers of Chicheley, i. 225-31 , 
Qlode’s Early History of the Merchant Taylors' 
Company, ii. 209-301 j Collins's Peerage of Eng- 
land, ed Brydgos, 1812, i, 263-4.] C. W-n. 

OSBORNE, FRANCIS (1693-1669), mis- 
cellaneous writer, bora, according to bis epi- 
taph, ou 26 Sept, 1693, was fifth and youngest 
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son of Sir John Osborneof Ckicksands Priory, 
Sliefford, Bedfordshire, by his wife Dorothy, 
daughter and coheiress of Richard Barlee, 
esq., of Eilingham Hall, Essex [see under 
Osborne, Peter], Fiands was educated 
privately at Chicksands. Coming to London 
as a youth, he hung about the court, and 
attracted the notice of William Herbert, 
third earl of Pembroke, who made him his 
master of the horse. Subsequently he was 
for a time employed in the office of the lord 
treasurer’s remembrancer, which was presided 
over successively by his father and his eldest 
brother Peter (cf. Advice to a Son, pt. ii. 
§ 45). In politics and religion he sympathised 
with the popular party m parliament ; but, 
although a close observer of public life, took 
no active part in it. After residing for a time 
at North Famhndge, E«se.v (cf. Mtsc. Works, 
i. 15), he removed about 1650 to Oxford, to 
superintend the education of his son, and 
there printed a series of historical, political, 
and ethical tracts. His wife was Anna, sister 
of William Draper, colonel m the parlia- 
mentary army, and a parliamentary visitor of 
the university. Through Draper’s influence 
Osborne obtained some small official employ- 
ment under the Commonwealth, becoming 
‘ one of tho seven for the countie and city of 
Oxon., that was a judge as to all prisons and 
persons committed to anvprisons in comitatn 
vel civ it ate Oxon. 1663 f (Wood, Life, ed. 
Olazk, i. 185). After the publication of his 
‘Advice to a Son’ in 1666, he gained a wide 
reputation, and paid many visits to London. 
He reckoned the philosopher Hobbes among 
his friendB. He died at Draper’s house at 
Nether Worton, near Deddington, Oxford- 
shire, on 11 Feb. 1C58-9, and was buried in 
the church there. His wife died in 1657. 
He had three daughters and a son. His son 
John was a demy of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, from 1648 to 1051 ; was installed in 
1650, on his uncle Draper’s nomination, fel- 
low of All Souls’ College, after a struggle be- 
tweeu the parliamentary visitors at Oxford 
and the parliamentary committee dealing 
with university business in London; pro- 
ceeded B.C.L. in 1664, became a barrister 
of the Inner Temple in 1657, and a bencher 
in 1680 (Burrows parliamentary Visitation, 
pp. 476, 617-18; BmxAJT, Peg. of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, v. 211-13). He was prime 
seijeant-at-law in Ireland from 1680 till 1686, 
when he was deprived of the office. But he 
was restored to it under William HI in 1690, 
and was again dismissed in 1692 (Ltotrell, 
Brief Relation, ii. 617). He married a daugh- 
ter of Williftm Draper. One John Osborne 
published ‘ An Indictment against Titlips ’ in 
1059. 
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Francis Osborne's chief publicai ion was his Q, Elizabeth and King James I ’ 1658 7i~ 
* Advice to a Son,’ in two jparts, of which the which supplies much attractive court emsi 
iirst was published in 1006, ‘printed for IL This tract was reprinted by Sir Walt 
Hath, printer to the university for Thomas Scott in his ‘Secret History of James P 
Robinson,’ and the second in 1068. l'ho iirst (Edinburgh. 1811), Other works bv Osborn 
part, which was divided into fivo sections, were: 1. ‘A Seasonable Expostulation v/itf 
headed respectively ‘Studios,’ ‘Lovo and the Netherlands, declaring their Ingratitude 
Marriage,’ ‘Travel,’ ‘Government,’ and ‘Roli- to and the Necessity of their Agreement with 
gion,’ appeared without any author’s name ; the Commonwealth of England ’ Oxford 
it at once became popular, and after it had 1602, 4to, 2. ‘ Porsuasive to mutual Com- 
passed through five editions within two years pliauco under tho present Government and 
Osborne declarod himself Ihe author. In 1008 1’lea for a Froo State compared with’ Mo- 
tile second part — of marked inferiority to i ho narehy,’ 1002. 3. ‘ Political Reflections upon 
first— appeared, and he dedicated it uudor the Government of tho Turks,’ with ‘dis- 
his own name to Draper, at the same time courses’ on Maohiavolli, Luther Nero’s 
issuing a now edition of tho first part, with death, and other topics, 1656. 4.’‘Miscel- 
his name on the title-page. Like the superior lany of sundry Essays, Paradoxes, Problema- 
production of Lord Chesterfield, Osborne's tical Disooursoa, Letters, and Characters 
book combined in apoplithogmat ic form some together with polit ical Deductions horn the 
sound sense and perspicuous obsurvatiouwith Ilistory of tho Earl of Essex,’ London, 1659 
much that was obvious and commonplace. 12mn, dedicated to Osborne's niuce, Elizabeth 
Tho warnings against wornon with which ho Drapor. All those works wore subsequently 
plied hib son form tho most interesting pas- bound togotlvor, and entitled Osborne’s 
sages. The book’s misngyuic character was ‘"Works.’ Tho collective edition of 1373 
ri dialled by .1 o lm Iloydou [q. v. ) in h Is ‘Ad vice was brought — without much result— to the 
to a Daughter, in opposition to Advico to a notice of tho House of Lords on 13 March 
Son,' f 0C8, and Hoydon’s venture produced 1076, on the ground that its i nniiW.nl vin- 
a defonoo of Osborno, ‘Advico to -Balaam's dication of a republican form of government 
Ass,’ by Thomas Peeke [q. v.J, whom Iley- in England rondorod it a soditious and trea- 
don castigated in a socond edition of his ‘Ad- sonablo publication. Itoissuos followed in 
vice to n Daughter,’ 1050. In Osborne's day 1682 (8th edit..), 1680 (Otli edit.), 1701 (lOtb 
his ‘Advice to a Son ’ found its most anlbu- edit.), and 1722, iu 2 vols. (fltli edit.) To 
was! ic admirers among the young scholars at tho last uro proflxod a memoir of Osborne 
Oxford. ‘The godly ministers,’ _ moreover, and mnny previously imprinted letters ad- 
aoon deteoted ‘principles of atheism' in its dressed by him to Oolonol Draper between 
vague references to religion, and denounced 1653 and 1058. 

its evil influenco both on studonts and on Oshorne has also been credited, apparently 
country gontlomeu. On 27 July 1658 tho in error, with ‘Private Christian's non ultra, 
vico-chancollor,Dr. John Oouanl, accordingly or a l’loa for tho Liwnian’s interpreting the 
summoned the Oxford hooksellors boforo him, Scriptures,’ Oxford, 1050, 4Lo (anon.) ; with 
andbadothemsqllnomoracopiesofOsborno’s ‘A Dialogue of Polygamy’ (London, 1667, 
hook ; hut this direction caused the ‘ Advico,’ 4t o), translated from tho Italian of Bemar- 
aecording I o Wood, t o ‘ sell thohetter ’ ( Wood, dino Ochino [q. v.l by ‘a poreon of quality,’ 
Life, i. 267 ; Hint, of Oxford), and dedicated to the author of the ‘Advice;’ 

At_ a later dato Pepys studiod it with and William Sprigge’s ‘A modost Plea for 
aifootionato care (Diary, 19 Oct. 1661), and an equal Commonwealth against Monarchy,’ 
Sir William Patty told the diarist that tho 1069 (Wood, Athena, iv. 601). 
throe most popular books of his timo wore [Preface and notos to an elaborate reprint ot 
Osborne’s ' Advice,’ Browne’s ‘ltoligio Me- Osborne's Advico, by his Honour Judge Parry, 
dioi,’ and Butler’s ‘ Iludihras.’ Swill wroto London, 1390, 8vo; Memoirs prefixed to Ob- 
of Osborno as ouo who, affecting llio plirasos bovno’s Miscellaneous Works, 1722 ; Wood’s 
in fashion at court in his day, soon boruuio Athomo, i. 706-7, s. v. Henry Cuff; Burke's 
either uuintolligiblo or ridiculous (Tatler, Uaronotago; Osborne’s Works.] S. 1. 

No. 230). Boswell found tho ‘Advico’ ns OSBORNE, FRANCIS, fifth Dura op 
shrewd, quaint, and lively as an aueiout Lud d« ( 17 51 -17 90), born ou29 Jan, 1751 , wan 
gentleman’s convarsal ton, Johnson, told Bos- tho third and youngest sop of Thomas, fourth 
well that Osborne wu t ‘ a conceited follow,’ duko of LoucTs, by his wife Lady Mary Go- 
‘ Wore a man to writ e so now, the boys would dolphin, youngOBt d aught or f and eventually 
throw stones at him,’ solo heiress of Francis, second earl of Godol- 

Next in interest to Osborne’s ‘Advico 'was pliiu. IIo was educated at. West minstcrSohool 
his 'Traditional Mouioirs of tho lloigus of and Christ Church, Oxford, whore he matri- 
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ciliated as Maiquis of Carmarthen on 11 June 
1767, and was created M.A. on SO March 
1769, and D.C.L. on 7 July 1778, At a by- 
election in March 1774 Carmarthen was re- 
turned to the House of Commons for the 
borough of Eye in Suffolk He voted uni- 
formly with the government, except on the 
petition from the Massachusetts, when he 
divided with the minority, as he ‘ could by 
no means approve of the rejecting it unheard’ 
( Political Memoranda, p. 8), and on 2 May 
he spoke in favour ot the third reading of 
the Bill for regulating the Government of 
Massachusetts Bay. At the general election 
in October 1774 he was returned for the 
borough of Helston in Cornwall. He voted 
against Lord North’s propositions for con- 
ciliating the differences with America in Fe- 
bruary 1776 ( Political Memoranda, p.4), and 
was unseated on petition in the following 
month (Commons' Journals, xxxv. 194-6, 196— 
197). On 16 May 1776 he was called up to 
the House of Lords in his father’s barony, 
and took his seat on the following day as 
Baron Osborne of Kiveton in the county of 
York ( Lords' Journals, xxxiv. 732). On the 
31st of the some month he was appointed 
a lord of the bedchamber, an office which 
he resigned in December 1777, on being 
appointed lord chamberlain of the queens 
household. Carmarthen spoke for the first 
time in the House of Lords during the de- 
bate on the address on SI Oct. 1770, when 
he opposed Lord Rockingham’s amendment 
in favour of an inquiry into the American 
grievances (Pari. Hist, xviii. 1891-2). He 
supported the address at the opening of par- 
liament in November 1777 (ib. xix. 888), and 
on 24 Dec. in the same year was admitted a 
member of the privy council (London C?a- 
iette, 1777, No. 11834). In March 1778 
he spoke in favour of the Conciliatory Bills 
(Pari. Hist. xix. 849-60), and in July fol- 
lowing was appointed lord-lieutenant of the 
East Riding or Yorkshire. He had, however, 
‘for some time lamented the notorious want 
of ability in the ministry,’ and at length, 
finding himself at variance with Lord North 
on the subject of the York meeting, he re- 
signed his office in the queen’s household on 
27 Jan. 1780 (Political Memoranda, pp, 17- 
20; Wax.poi.xi, George III, H.2QS). OnSFeb. 
Carmarthen was summarily dismissed from 
his lord-lieutenancy, and on the same day 
he supported Loid Shelburne’s motion for an 
inquiry into the public expenditure, when he 
declared that the ministers ‘ were the curse of 
this country, and he feared would prove its 
ruin’ (Pari. -His<4xx. 1889—40, 1841— 2, 1346). 
Lord Shelburne’s motion in the following 
month with regard to Carmarthen's dismissal 


was defeated by ninety-two votes to thirty- 
two (ib. xxi. 217-28). In March Carmar- 
then published ‘ A Letter to the Right 
Honourable L[or]d Thfurlolw, L[or]d H[ig]h 
Ch[ancello]r of "E[nglan]tf, &e., &e., &e.,’ 
London, 1780, 8vo, in which be advocated a 
change of government, and particularly the 
removal of North, Sandwich, and Germain 
(Political Memoranda, p. 21). At the open- 
ing of parliament on 1 Nov he moved an 
amendment to the address, but was defeated 
by a majority of forty-five (Pari. Hist. xxi. 
815-16 ; Political Memoranda, p. 34). On 
his motion the Earl of Pomfret was com- 
: mitted to the tower for challenging the Duke 
1 of Grafton to a duel (Pari. Hist. xxi. 884- 
866). In March 1781 Carmarthen resigned 
his commission as captain and keeper of Deal 
Castle (Political Memoranda, p. 40), and in 
the some month signed the protest against 
the third reading of Lord North’s Loan Bill 
(Roobes, Complete Collection of the Protests 
of the Lords, 1876, h. 208-10). Early in 
1782 he published a small pamphlet entitled 
* An Address to the independent Members of 
both Houses of Parliament,’ London, 1782, 
8vo, in which he urged them to take an active 
part in the business of the nation (Political 
Memoranda , p. 51). In February 1782 he 
unsuccessfully opposed Lord George Ger- 
main’s promotion to the peerage, as ‘deroga- 
tory to the honour of the House of Lords ' 
(Pari. Hist. xxii. 999-1028). On the for- 
mation of the second Rockingham adminis- 
tration in March 1782 Carmarthen was re- 
stored to the post of lord-lieutenant of the 
East Riding. He moved the address at the 
opening of parliament on 5 Dec. 1782 (ib. 
xxiii. 210-11), and on 9 Feb. 1783 wae ap- 
pointed ambassador-extraordinary and mi- 
nister-plenipotentiary at Paris. On the 17th 
of that month he seconded the address ap- 
proving of the preliminary articles of peace, 
which was only carried by a majority of thir- 
teen (ib. xxiii. 876). Owing to the change 
of administration, Carmarthen did not pro- 
ceed to Paris, and in April resigned the post. 
He was appointed secretary of state for the 
foreign department in Pitt’s ministry on 
28 Deo, 1783, and in the following year 
records that he could not prevail upon the 
cabinet ‘to give that attention to foreign 
affairs that I thought necessary, and conse- 
quently afterwards gave them little trouble 
on the subject,’ adding, ‘ Mr, Pitt, however, 
for some time applied himself to the corre- 
spondence with great assiduity’ ( Political 
Memoranda, p, 101). Jealousy of France 
seems to have been the keynote of Carmar- 
then’s foreign policy, his chief object at this 
time being to form an alliance with Russia 
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and Austria, and to destroy the existing con- 
nection between France and Austria. Ha, 
however, defended Pitt’s commercial treaty 
with France in the House of Lords on 
5 March 1787 as a measuro ‘ which he was 
firmly convinced would prove of infinite ad- 
vantage to this country ’ (Pari. Hist. xxvi. 
571). On 8 March 1789 Carmarthen was 
personally thanked by the king ‘for his affec- 
tionate behaviour during his illness ’ ( Poli- 
tical Memoranda, p. 142), and on the 23rd 
of the same month ho succeeded his father as 
fifth Duke of Leeds. lie was elected and 
invested a knight of the Garter on 16 Dec. 
1790, but was never installed (Nicolas, 
History of the Orders of British Knight- 
hood, 1842, vol. ii, p. Ixxiii). In consequence 
of a disagreement with his colleagues on the 
question of ‘ the Russian armament,,’ Leeds 
resigned otlice on 21 April 1791 ( Political 
Memoranda, pp. 148-74). During the debate 
in February 1792 on Lord Fitzwilliam’s re- 
solutions with respect to our int erforenco 
between Russia and the Porte, Leeds referred 
at some long lb to the change of opinion in 
the cabinet, which had caused his resignation 
(Pari. Mist. xxix. 866-0), In the summer 
of this year Leeds, at the instance of the 
Dnlte of Portland, took part in some abortivo 
negotiations for forming a coalition between 
Pitt and Fox (Political Memoranda, pfi. 176- 
200, see also pp. 201-6). While speaking in 
support of the second reading of the Alien 
Bill on 21 Dec. 1792, Leeds declared he 
1 would always he so much of an Englishman 
ns to believe it unlikely that a Frenchman 
Bliould ho a friend to Ihiglnud’ (Pari. Hist. 
xxx. 160). In February 1793 lie expressed 
his approbation of the war with France (Hi. 

xxx. 423), and in February 1794 opposed 
Lord Lansdowne’s motion in favour of peace 
(ib. xxx. 1416-10). Later on, however, lie 
became more placable. At the opening of 
parliament, on 30 Doc. 1794 he refusod to vote 
for the address, ‘because it went to plodge 
the house never to he in amity with France 
whilst that nation continued a republic ' (ib. 

xxxi. 991; Political Memoranda, p. 213), 
and on 27 Jan. 1796 he supported the Duke 
of Bedford’s motion that ‘any particular form 
of government which may prevail in Franoe 
should not preclude negotiation or prevent 
peace consistent with the interest, the honour, 
and the security of this country’ (Pari. Hist, 
xxxi. 1277). In the following May he spoke 
in favour of an inquiry into the circumstances 
of Lord Fitz william’s recall from Ireland (ib. 
xxxi. 1506). He spoke for the last time in 
the House of Lords on 30 May 1797, during 
the debate on the Duke of Bedford’s motion 
for the dismissal of the ministry, when he 


ridiculed the idea that ‘the existence of 
the constitution was inseparably connected 
with the continuance of the present ministry 

in power,’ and expressed his opinion that 
parliamentary reform was ‘a most dangerous 
remedy to resort to ’ (ib. xxxii. 762-8) 3 ! 
died at his house in St. James’s Square Lon 
don, on 31 Jan. 1799, aged 48, and was buried 
in All Saints Church, Ilartbfll, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, on 15 Feb. following 

Leeds was an amiable nobleman of mode- 
rate abilities and capricious disposition. Ris 
vanity was excessive and his political con- 
duct unstable. While secretary of Btate for 
ilia foreign department the chief despatches 
though formally signed by him, were really 
the composition of Pitt. According to Mrs 
Montagu, ho was ‘ the prettiest man in his 
person ; the most polito and pleasing in his 
manners, with a sweet temper and an ex- 
cellent understanding, happily cultivated’ 
(DaiM.lT, A Lady of the Last Century, 1873, 
p. 258; and see Select ions from the Letters and 
Corresp. of Sir James Bland Burges, p. 02). 

Leeds was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society on 1 April 1773, and a Busby trustee 
on 22 April 1700. lie was appointed governor 
of the Scilly Islands on 11 June 1785, high 
steward of Hull on 11 April 1786, viewfl- 
miral of the county of York on 6 March 1795, 
and colonel of the East Riding regiment or 
provisional cavalry on 24 Dec. 1796. Though 
generally styled Francis Godolphin Osborne 
in the peerages, Godolphin was not one of 
his names (Cent. Mag. 1790, pt.i. p.286; 
see aim Journals of the House of Lords, xxriy. 
732). His ‘Political Memoranda,' edited by 
Mr. Oscar Browning, throw an important 
light on fragment ary port ions of English his- 
tory of the latter part of the last century. 
Tiiey form apart only of the valuable collec- 
tion of the ‘ Osborne Papers ’ preserved at 
the British Museum, which includes eight 
volumes of his official correspondence (Addit. 
MSS. 28069-68). Two comedies written by 
him (ib. 27917) and several of his letters (see 
Indices of ib. 1854-76 and 1882-7) are pre- 
served in the samo place. A portion of his 
political correspondence in 178 4-6 and 1787- 
1790, including a number of letters to him 
from Pitt, is in the possession of the present 
Duke of Leeds (Hitt, MSS, Comm. 11th Rep. 
App. vii. pp. 2, 53-0). 

Leeds married first, on 29 Nov. 1773, 
Lady Amelia, only daughter and sole heiress 
of Robert D'Avcy, fourth earl of Holdemess, 
afterwards Baroness Conyers in her own 
right, from whom he wasydivorced by Act 
of Parliament on 81 May 1779. By bis 
first marriage he had two sons — viz, George 
William Frederick, bom on 21 July 1776, 
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who succeeded his mother as Baron Conyers 
and his father as sixth Duke ofLeeds, became 
master of the horse to George IV, and died 
on 10 July 1838 ; and Francis Godolphin, 
bom on 18 Oct. 1777, who was created Baron 
Godolphin of Farnliam Royal, Buckingham- 
shire, on 1 1 May 1832, and died on 15 Feb. 
1850 — and one daughter, Mary Henrietta 
Juliana, born on 6 Sept. 1776, who married 
on 16 July 1801 Thomas, lord Pelham, after- 
wards second Earl of Chichester, and died 
on 21 Oct. 1882. He married secondly, on 
11 Oct. 1788, Catherine, daughter of Thomas 
Anguish, accountant-general of the court of 
chancery, by whom he had one son, Sidney 
Godolphin, horn on 16 Dec. 1789, who died 
on 16 April 1861 ; and one daughter, Cathe- 
rine Anne Sarah, bom on 13 March 1798, 
who married, on 1 June 1819, John Whyte- 
ilelville of Strathkinness, Fifeshire, captain 
of the 9th lancers, and died on 23 Dec. 1878. 
His widow, win was an accomplished musi- 
cian, became mistress of the roues to Queen 
Adelaide, and died in Grosvenor Street, 
London, on 8 Oct. 1837. 

Aportrait ofLeeds by Sir JoshuaReynolds, 
in a group with Lord Mulgrave and others, 
was lent by the Dilettanti Society to the 
Loan Collection of National Portraits at 
South Kensington in 1868 (see Catalogue , p. 
182). There is a whole-length engraving of 
Leeds by Meadows, after Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. 

Political Memoranda of Francis, fifth Duke 
of Leeds (Camden Soe. Pub!.), 1884; Selections 
from the Letters and Correspondence of Sir Janus 
Bland Burgee, 1885 ; Diaries and Correspond- 
ence of James Harris, first Earl of Malmes- 
bury, 1844, vol. ii. ; Journal and Correspond- 
ence of Lord Auckland, 1861, voL. i. and ii.j 
Diary and Correspondence of Lord Colchester, 
1861, vol. i. ; Lord Stanhope's Life of William 
Pitt, 1861, vols. i. and ii. ; Wraxall’s Hist, and 
Posthumous Memoirs, 1884, ii. 178-80, 412, iii. 
201-2, v. 166-6; Westminster Review, new ser. 
Ixviii. 443-88; Gent, Mag. 1799, pt. i. pp. 168- 
169; Hunter’s South Yorkshire, 1828, l. 143, 
144, 149; Collins’s Pierage, 1812, i. 200-1 ; 
Doyle’s Official Baronage, 1886, ii. 330-1; 
Foster’s Peerage, 1883, p. 418; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon. 1716-1860, iii. 1046; Alumni Wostmo- 
naet. 1862, pp. 647, 666 , Hujdn’a Book of 
Dignities, 1890; Official Return of Lists of 
Members of Parliament, pt. ii, pp. 143, 149; 
Notes and Queries, 8th ser. iii. 267, 818,] 

G. F. R. B. 

OSBORNE, GEORGE ALEXANDER 
(1800-1898), pianist and musical composer, 
born on 24, Sept. WO 6 at Limerick, was the 
third, son of the organist and a vicar-choral 
of Limerick Cathedral, From Lis father 
Osborne learnt organ-playing in early life, 
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and to such good purpose that when barely 
fourteen he was able to take his father's 
place occasionally on the organ-bench. With 
no definite idea of adopting the profession of 
music, Osborne when about eighteen went 
to Brussels on a business visit to an invalid 
aunt. A spirited account of his journey will 
be found in the ‘ Proceedings of the Musi- 
cal Association,’ 1882-3, in a paper entitled 
‘Musical Reminiscences and Coincidences.’ 
Osborne ultimately stayed at Brussels seve- 
ral years. At first he was intended for holy 
orders, and, with this in view, he attended the 
classes at Prince’s classical academy. While 
in statu pupillari his skill as a musician at- 
tracted the attention of several prominent 
persons, among whom was the Prince de 
Ckimay, an able and enthusiastic musical 
amateur, husband of Madame Tallien, of 
French Revolution fame. Osborne Boon be- 
came a frequenter of the prince’s ch&teau, 
where he met many famous people, including 
Georges Sand, F6tis, Cherubim, and Auber, 
and benefited largely by studying the music 
in the prince’s library. There, too, he often 
conducted performances of his own and other 
compositions by the prince's private band, 
besides masses by Cherubini and the great 
masters in the chapBl. 

Meanwhile Osborne’s theological studies 
were pursued with lessening interest, and 
when twenty years old he finally decided to 
adopt music as his profession. In this step 
he was warmly supported by the Prince de 
Ohimay, who procured for lum the appoint- 
ment of instructor to the eldest son of the 
Prince of Orange, afterwards king of Hol- 
land. In Brussels Osborne, os chapel-master 
to the Prince of Orange, gave many success- 
ful concerts, at one of which he met De 
BSriot. With him he wroto no less than 
thirty-three duets for violin and pianoforte, 
many of which enjoyed a great vogue for a 
time. From the Chateau de Ohimay, where 
he used to epend the autumn, Osborne fre- 
quently rode and hunted with Malibraubefore 
she becume De Bfiriot’s wife. 

During the Belgian revolution of 1880 
Osborne figured as a volunteer on the royalist 
side, and it is related that an attempt to 
shoot him was frustrated only by a defect in 
hie assailant’s gun. lie was, however, made 
a prisoner, but released at the intercession of 
the prince._ In 18S1 Osborne went to Paris, 
where he lived for years on terms of intimacy 
with Cherubini, Auber, Heller, Liszt, and 
Ernst. With Berlioz and Chopin he was par- 
ticularly well acquainted, and he has embodied 
his reminiscences of them, as well as some 
autobiographical matter, in two interesting 
papers read before the Musical Association on 
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a Feb. 1879 and 6 April 1880 (cf. published 
proceedings of those dates). Osborne was one 
of the four pianists who played the accom- 
paniments to Ohopin’s F minor concerto on 
the pianoforte (the composer playingthe solo 
part) at the famous concert m Paris on 
2(5 Feb. 1832. When Berlioz and Chopin 
visited England, Osborne was much with 
them (cf. Berlioz, MSmoires, Paris, 1870, 
letter 10, cap. lxi.) _ , 

Osborne while living in Paris continued 
hismusical st ndies under Pixis, Ffitis, Beicha, 
and Kiillcbrenner. At the same timo he wrote 
a large number of compositions, chiefly of a 
light character. But he was also the author of 
some chamber-music, which has been unde- 
servedly neglected. At the beginning of 1844 
Oshorne quitted Paris, and settled in London 

S cf. Proceedings of the Musical Association, 
882-8, p. 108). He had already published 
hie ‘ La Pluie de Perles,’ which is declared to 
have brought himseveral thousands of pounds, 
and its popularity gainodfor him numerous 
pupils in London, where his vogue ns a teacher 
fasted almost until his death. For some 
years Osborne wrote many refined drawing- 
room trifles, and occasionally he issued works 
on a more extensive scale, such as the andante 
and rondo written for Ilerr Joachim. He 
also played not infrequently in public, making 
tours of the provinces with distinguished 
artists (cf. Proceedings of the Musical Asso- 
ciation, Bthsession, p. 101). Oshorne, although 
upwards of eighty years of age, made his last 
appearance in public at a 1 social evening of 
the wind-instrument chamber-music society ’ 
on 16 Nov. 1889, when he played the piano- 
forte part of his quintet for wood-wind and 
pianoforte ( Musical Times, 1889, p. 726). Os- 
horne died at hia residence, 6 Ulster Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, London, on 17 Nov. 1898. 

Oshorne excelled in his performances of 
Bach, hut many young musicians were wont 
to seek his advice as to the correct manner 
of playing Chopin. As a composer, he was 
by no means seen at his best in the trifles 
which achieved the widest popularity. A 
clever violoncello sonata and a serenade are 
musicianly works ; hut, in addition to cham- 
ber-music, he also wrote two operas, one of 
which lias not been published. The other, 
< Sylvia,’ was set down for performance at 
Drury Lane Theatre, under the Harrison- 
Pyne regime, and even put in rehearsal, hut 
it was never performed. Three orchestral 
overtures, one in 0 written for the Brighton 
festival of 1875, are worthy of mention. 
While living in Belgium Oshorne was deco- 
rated by the king with the order of the Oulr- 
Crown. He was also a member of the Phil- 
harmonic Society of Londou, a director of 


the Royal Academy of Music, and for years 
a prominent member of the Musical Associa- 
tion. lie was a gonial and kind friend to 
young musicians, and an admirable public 
speaker, especially when speaking extempo- 
rnneously. ^ 

[ Authorities quoted in the text ; TimeB, 22BT 0 v 
1893 ; Musical Times, December 1893 and 
January 1894 ; private information.] B. H. L, 

OSBORNE or OSBORN, HENRY 
(1398 P-1771), admiral, born before 1693 
third son of Sir John Oshorne, bort. of 
Ohioksands, Bedfordshire [eee under Os- 
horn n Praam], after serving as a volun- 
teer and midshipman on hoard the Superte 
with Captain Mouypenny in the Mediter- 
ranean, and afterwards in the Lion with 
Captain Bouler, passed his examination on 
8 March 1716-7. On 7 July 1717 he was 
promoted by Sir George Byng in the Baltic 
to be lieutenant of the Barfleur. In 1718 
he was in the Royal Oak, one of the fleet in 
the action off Cape Passaro, and in 1719 in 
the Experiment, one of a Bquadron on the 
north coast of Africa, under the command 
of Commodore Philip Cavendish. During 
the following years he served in the Preston, 
Nassau, Hector, Chichester, Yarmouth, and 
Leopard; and on 4 Jan. 1727-8 was pro- 
moted to he captain of the Squirrel, a small 
20-gun frigate. In 1734 he commanded tha 
Portland in the Clmnnol, and in 1788 the 
Salisbury, one of the ships which went to 
tho Mediterranean with Sir Chaloner Ogle 
[q. v.] in 1739. In September 1740 he was 
appointed to the Prince of Orango, one of the 
fleet which sailed with Ogle &r the West 
Indies, hut, being disabled in a storm, put 
into Lisbon for repairs before proceeding. 
In June 1741 he was moved by Vernon into 
the Chichester, and returned to England 
with Commodore Richard Lestook [q. v.] ; 
he was thon moved to the Princess Caroline, 
which lie took out to the Mediterranean. 
The Princess Caroline was an 80-gun three- 
decker, a class of ships generally condemned 
as so crank that they could seldom open 
thoir lower-deck ports. The Princess Caro- 
line was unable to do so in the action off 
Toulon on 11 Feb, 1748-4 ; 1 her captain,’ 
Mathews wrote, ‘whose conduct and be- 
haviour proves him to be a very good officer, 
was obliged to scuttle the deck to vent the 
water, she took it in so fast.’ At the court- 
martial afterwards held on Admiral Richard 
Lestook [q. ▼.], Osborn deposed that in his 
opinion it was Lostock’s neglect to get into 
station on the evening of the 10th and during 
the night that was a priireipal cause of the 
miscarriage. 

On 16 July 1747 Osborn was promoted to 
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b B rear-admiral of the red, and in February 
1747-8 was appointed commander-in-chief 
on the Leeward Islands station. On 12 May 
1748 he was promoted to he viee-adminl of 
the white, and on 24 Feb. 1757 to be admiral 
of the blue. In May 1767 he was appointed 
commander-in-chief m the Mediterranean. 
In December he had intelligence that a 
strong French squadron, under the command 
of M. de la Clue, was leaving Toulon for 
America as a reinforcement to Louisbourg. 
To meet this, Osbom stationed himself to 
the eastward of the Straits, and De la Clue, 
finding it impossible to elude his vigilance, 
retired to Cartagena, which he had just 
entered when Osborn, with a very superior 
squadron, appeared outside, and there block- 
aded him for several weeks. In the end of 
February 1758 a squadron of three ships of 
the line, commanded by M. Duquosne in the 
Foudroyant, was sent from Toulon to endea- 
vour to join De la Clue, and so render him 
strong enough to force his way out. On 
28 Feb. they arrived off Cartagena, but were 
immediately seen and chased by superior 
forces. The three ships separated, but were 
closely followed up. One of them ran her- 
self ashore, hut was afterwards got off and 
joined De la Clue. The other two were 
captured [see Gaudimh, Abhieb], and Os- 
born, conceiving that the season was now too 
far advanced for the French to go to Loui 
bourg, drew back to Gibraltar, whence, in 
July, he returned to England in very bad 
health, consequent on a serious stroke of 

r ilysie. For hie conduct during the year 
received the thanks of the House of 
Commons ; but he was unable to accept any 
further service. lie was promoted to be ad- 
miral of the white and vice-admiral of Eng- 
land on 4 Jan. 1763, with a pension of 1,200/., 
and died on 4 Feb. 1771. 

Osbom is described by Oharnock, who 
gathered such details from Captain William 
Locker [q. v.] and from Admiral Forbes, both 
of whom must have known Osborn well, as 
amanof a cold, saturnine disposition, scarcely 
ever making- a friend, and in command aus- 
tere, not always able to distinguish between 
tyranny and the exaction of due obedience, 
and probably as little attentive to the merit 
of others ns any man who aver had the 
honour of holding a naval command. 

[OharnocVs Biogr. Nav. iv. 197; Beatson’s 
Bar. and Mil. Memoirs ; Minutes of tho Court- 
Martial on Admiral Lestock, in tho Public Re- 
cord Office; Fronde's Bataiiles Naval es de la 
France, i, 348.] J. K. L. 

OSBORNE, P«REGRINE, second Duke 
of Leeds (1658-1729), born in 1668, vice- 
admiral, third son of ThomoB Osborne, first 
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duke of Leeds [q. v.], was on 5 Dec. 1674 
created Viscount Usborne of Dunblane in the 
peerageof Scotland, and in 1689, on his fathe 
being made Marquis of Carmarthen, he be 
came by courtesy Earl of Danbv. On 9 March 
1689-90 ho uas summoned to’ parliament as 
Baron Osborne of Eliveton, He is said to have 
served for some time on board a king’s ship 
as a volunteer, probably also as a lieutenant, 
hut there is no record of any such service. 
His first known connection with the navy is 
his appointment on 81 Dec 1690 as colonel 
of the first regiment of marines, and two 
days later, 2 Jan. 1690—1, as captain of the 
Suffolk, a 70-gun ship. From her he wns 
transferred after a few weeks to the Resolu- 
tion, which he commanded in the Beet under 
Russell during the summer. Early in 1692 
he was appointed to the 90-gun ship Windsor 
Castle, in which he’took part in the battle 
of Barfleur. Early in 1608 he fought a duel 
with a Captain Thomas Stringer, late of the 
first regiment of marines (Luttbell, Rela- 
tion of State A fairs, lii. 8). The duel had no 
results, and did not even settle the quarrel; 
for more than a year later, 6 April 1694, 
the king sent an order to Danby to give his 
word and honour not to pursue it further 
under pain of being secured till further orders 
(Home Office Records, Secretary's Letter-Book 
lbOl-9, f. 166). In 1093 he commanded 
the 100-gun ship Envoi William, till, on the 
death of Sir John Ashby [q. v.j on 12 July, 
he was promoted to the rank of rear-admiral. 

On 4 May 1694, his father being created 
Duke of Leeds, he hecamo by courtesy Mar- 
quis of Carmarthen. lie was at the time 
serving as rear-admiral of the blue squadron 
in the fleet under John, third lord Berkeley, 
and, as the junior, was placed in command of 
the squadron detached to cover the landing 
in Camaret Bay, which was attempted on 
8 June. A preliminary investigation had 
shown him that the strength of the defences 
had been much underestimated, and, on his 
suggestion, the covering forcehad been largely 
increased, Carmarthen hoisting his flag, for 
the occasion, on board the Monck, a 60-gun 
ship. The batteries and entrenchments, how- 
ever, proved still more formidable than even 
he had judged; one of his ships was sunk, 
and the others sustained severe damage, 
while the attempt to land was repulsed with 
great loss. Iu the following year Carmar- 
then was again appointed rear-admiral of the 
blue squadron under Berkeley ; but in the 
summer, while Berkeley was bombarding 
St. Male or Dunkirk, he was detached to 
cruise in the soundings for the protection 
of the homeward trade. By a grave error in 
judgment he mistook a number of merchant 
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riliipa in the distance for the Brest fleet,. and, 
conceiving that Ins force was insufficient, 
drew hack to Milford in time to allow the 
West Indian trade and five very valuable 
East Indiamen to fall into the hands of the 
French (Burnet, Hist, cfhia Own Time, Oxf, 
edit. iv. 278). The outcry against his con- 
duct was loud and angry, and tho govern- 
ment appear to have thought it unaavisable 
to employ him again. Ilis remaining service 
was mainly in connection with his regiment 
of marines. He was involved in another 
duel, on 7 June 1608, with one Captain Nash, 
in which he was severely wounded, and a 
month lator he was still ill of his wounds 
(LuTl'MLL,iv.389 ; 399) . Gn28Marchl701 -2 
he was promoted vice-admiralof the white, but 
had no further service afloat. By the death of 
his father on 26 July ;1712ho became Duke of 
Leeds, and was lord-lieutenant of tho East Ha- 
ding of Yorkshire till tho death ofQuaon Anna. 
In 1716-7 he was consorting with the Ja- 
cobites in Franco and the N etherliinds, aud re- 
ceivedfrom ‘JnmcsIIT ’ aoommission as admi- 
ral and commander-in-chief at sea (cf. Addit. 
MS. 28060, f. 180). lie was in England 
again in 1719, and in attendance at the 
House of Lords. lie died on 26 Juno 1729. 
By his wife Bridget, only daughter of Sir 
Thomas Hyde of North Minima, Hertford- 
shire, to whom ho was married in 1082, he 
had two daughters and two sous, the elder of 
whom died of small-pox in 1711 ; the younger, 
Peregrine llydo, sucooeded as third dulco. 

[Oharnock’s Biogr. Nav.ii.386; Edyo’s Royal I 
Marine Forces, vol. i. ; Collins’s Penrago, 1788, 
i. 242 ; Burchett's Transactions ; Lediard’s Nuvul 
Hist. • Doyle’s Baronage.) J. K. L. 

OSBORNE, PETER (1621-1692), kooper 
of the privy purse to Edward VI, socond son 
of Richard Oshorne of Tyld Hall, Laohing- 
don, Essex, by Elisabeth Ooko, was horn m 
1621. A tradition says that this family of 
Osborne oamo from the north of England, but 
as early as 1442 Pater Oshorno was settled at 
Purleigli in Essex, and Peter Osborne, born in 
1621, was his great-grandson, nis eldest bro- 
ther, John Osborne, left a son, through whom 
the inheritance was conveyed to females. 
Peter Oshorne was educated at Cambridge, 
where he probably did not graduate, lie 
entered at Lincoln’s Inn, was called to the 
bar, but onterod official life in July 1661, 
when he obtained tbe clerkship of tho facul- 
ties for life. lie was a strong eupportor of tho 
Reformation, and a great friend of the lead- 
ing reformers, notably Sir J ohn Choke [q. v.], 
and hence was promoted. About Christmas 
1661-2 he obtained tbe oflice of keeper of 
tho privy purse to the king j lie also reooivad 
a grant or the office of remembrancer to the 


lord-treasurer in the exchequer in 1563, i n 
Mary’s reign he is said to have been in prison 
hut ho was presumably at large in 1567 as 
Sir John Ohoke died in his house in Wood 
Street, London, m that year, Under Elisa- 
beth he was very busily engaged in financial 
it (fairs. lie was occupied in minting m 15(50 
and in the same year was granted the nuumjl 
of South Cambridge, Essex. He was made 
an ecclesiastical commissioner as early as 
1606, and sat in parliament as member for 
Horsham, Sussex, 1602— 3; for Plympton 
Devonshire, 1572 j for Aldeburgli, Suffolk'. 
1634 and 1686; and for Westminster, 158 b! 
A letter recommending him as a suitable 
person to be elected is preserved atBridpoit. 
lie removed early in Elizabeth’s reign from 
Wood Street to Ivy Lano. Osborne appears 
to have passed for an authority upon com- 
mercial matters. At one time he recom- 
mended the incorporation of the merchants 
trading to Spain ; he was a deputy-go- 
vernor of tho corporation of mineral and bat- 
tery works established in 1668; in 1673 be 
was a commissioner to settle disputes with 
Portugal. Ho waB also one of tbe executors 
of Archbishop Parker. His knowledge of 
law probably led to his appointment on the 
commission of oy or and terminer under which 
JohnFelton was triedin 1670 ; the same year 
he was an assistnnt-govornor of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Osborne died 7 June 1592, and was buried 
in the church of _St. Faith under St. Paul, 
where an inscription was placed to his 
memory. His portrait is extant at Chiuk- 
sands, Bedfordshire, ne married Anns, 
daughter of Dr. John Blythe, the first Re- 
gius professor of physic in the university of 
Cambridge, and niece to Sir John Oheke. 
By her he had eleven sons and cloven daugh- 
ters. Ilis widow died in 1 616, and a note as 
to those who were present at her funeral is 
preserved in Cotton MS. Yesp. O. xiv. f. 196. 
Oshorne designed to publish ‘ A Collection of 
nllthe Statutes, Letters Patent, Charters, and 
Privileges subsequent to the Third of Henry 
III ’ which concerned commercialaffiurs,but 
i l never appeared. V ariotis letters by him are 
preserved; some at Hatfield House, some in 
the Public Record Office, and oneatLoseley, 
Surrey, among the manuscripts of W. M. 
Molyneux, esq . Many opinions which he deli- 
vered to Lora Burgnley ana others, chiefly 
upon commercial questions, ore preserved 
among the Lansdowne MSS. xi. 17, &c. 

Peter Osborne may be regarded as the 
founder of the fortunes of his family. His 
eldest son, Sir John Osborne (1562-1028), 
enjoyed liis father’s place in the exchequer, 
and was also a commissioner of tho navy. 
He was knighted on! Feb. 1618-19, and died 
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2 Nov. 1628, being buried at Campton 
Church, Bedfordshire, -where a tablet to his 
memory still remains. Sir John Osborne pur- 
chased of Richard Snow before 1600 Chiek- 
eands Priory, in Bedfordshire, which has since 
his time been the family seat. He had mar- 
ried Dorothy, daughter and coheiress of Ri- 
chard Barlee of Essingham Hall, Essex ; she 
was a lady of the prhy chamber to Queen 
Anne of Denmark, and by her he had five 
sons and one daughter. Francis, the youngest 
son, is separately noticed. 

Sir John’s eldest son, Sib Peteb Osborne 
(1684-1068), was knighted 7 Jan. 1610-11, 
and duly held the family place at the exche- 
quer, hut having married Dorothy, daughter 
of Sir John Danvers, and sister to Henry 
Danvers, earl ofDanby [q. v.], he was by the 
influence of her family made lieutenant- 
governor of Guernsey in 1621, and about the 
same time secured a grant of the governor- 
ship in reversion on the death of the Earl of 
Danby. Howaselected member of parliament 
for Corfe Castle, Dorset, in the parliaments 
of 1628-4 and 1026. In view of the needs of 
the war in the beginning of Charles I’s reign, 
it was decided to strengthen the Channel 
Islands, and Osborne took two hundred men 
to Guernsey in 1627 (cf. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
12th Rep. App. i. 81fi-6). The fear of a 
French invasion led to a further reinforce- 
ment under Danby in 1629, when Heylyn 
visited the islands and wrote his ‘ Survey.’ 
On the outbreak of the civil war, while the 
island of Guernsey in general declared for 
the parliament, Castle Cornet, the chief 
fortress in the island, was Held for the 
king, and there Sir Peter Osborne stood a 
series of sieges for several years. He had in- 
directly, however, dona the king's cause con- 
siderable harm in the island, as the inhabi- 
tants had to pay for the soldiers he had 
brought over in 1027, and in 1628 be bad 
attempted to enforce martial law. Active 
operations against the castle began in March 
1643 ; but early in 1646 Charles, prince of 
Wales, came to the Channel Islands; and, pro- 
bably owing to the influence of Sir George 
Carteret, Osborne surrendered the governor- 
ship the same year to Sir Baldwin W ake, and 
left for England. It is quite possible that 
the Richard Osborne who was engaged in the 
plot of 1648 to relense Charles I from Caris- 
brooke Castle was Sir Peter Osbome’B bro- 
ther Richard. Sir Peter seems to have at 
once gone abroad. His estate was seques- 
tered, and the proceedings in respect of the 
compositions to paid m 1649 show that 
he was a rioh man (Cal. of Committee for 
Advance of Money, ii. 1140 j Cal. of the Com- 
mittee for Compounding, 1047-60, p. 1974). 


They also show that he was engaged in 
family disputes as to his property. He died 
in 1653. By his wife Dorothy Danvers 
(1690-1660) he had eight sons and four 
daughters. One of his daughters, Dorothy, 
married Sir William Temple [q. v.], and is 
well known by her charming' Letters,’ which 
were edited by his Honour Judge Parry in 
1888. His eldest son, Sir John Osborne 
(1616-1098), had a new grant of the office of 
remembrancer to the lord-treasurer, waa a 
gentleman of the privy chamber to Charles II, 
was created a baronet 11 Feb. 1600-1, and 
died 6 Feb. 1698, leaving a son Henry, who 
is noticed separately. 

[Cooper's Athena Cantabr. ii. 125; Bent- 
ham's Baronetage, ii. 160, &c. ; Literary Re- 
mains of Edw. VI (Roxburgh p Club), pp. 469-81 ; 
Acts of the Privy Council, 1560-76; Cal. of 
State Papers, Dom. 1617-80, p. 164; Hist. 
HISS. Comm. 4th Rep. p. 216, 6th Rep. p. 497, 
7>h_Rep. p. 628 ; Gardmer’a Hiat. of the Great 
Civil W ar, iv. 92 ; Clarendon’sHist. of the Rebel- 
lion, ed. Maoray, iv. 456; Tupper’s Hist, of 
Guernsey, and Chron. of Castle Cornet; Hoe- 
kins's Charles Hinthe Channel Mauds; Letters 
from Dorothy Osborne, ed. E A. Parry, 1888 ; 
art by his Honour Judge Parry in Atlantic 
Monthly, May 1890 ] W. A. J. A. 

OSBORNE, RALPH BERNAL (1808- 
1882 ), politician. [See Bursal.] 

OSBORNE, RUTH (1680-1761), reputed 
witch, horn in 1680, was the last victim in 
England of the superstitions belief in witch- 
craft. She acquired her reputation in the fol- 
lowing manner. At the time of the rebellion 
in 1746 she went to one Butterfield, who kept 
a dairy at Gubblecut, near Tring, in Hertford- 
shire, and begged for some buttermilk. But- 
terfield, by alirutal refusal, angered the old 
woman, who went away muttering that the 
Pretender would pay him out. In the course 
of the next year or so a number of the farmer's 
calves became distempered, and he himself 
contracted epileptic fits. In the meantime 
he gave up dairy-fanning and took a public- 
house, The wiseacres who met there attri- 
buted his misfortunes to witchcraft, and ad- 
visedButterfieldto apply to acunningwoman 
or white-witch for a cure. An old woman 
wts fetched from Northamptonshire, and 
confirmed the suspicion already entertained 
against Ruth Osborne and her husband J obn, 
both harmless old people over seventy years 

Alter some ineffectual measures, recourse 
was had to an expedient which should at the 
same time deter the Osbornes from their 
alleged malpractices and benefit Butterfield 
and the neighbouring publicans. Notice was 
given by the crier at the adjoining towns of 
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Winslow, Hemel Hempstead, and Leigliton 
Buzzard, that witches wore lo bo tried by 
ducking at Longmarstone on 22 April 1751. 
A large and determined mob mustered at 
Tring on the day specified, and forced the 
parish overseer and master of the workhouse 
by threats to reveal the kiding-placo of the 
unfortunate couple in the vestry of the 
ohurch, where those officers had placed them 
for hotter security. The Osbornes were then 
stripped, and, with their hands tied to their 
toes, were thrown into Longmarstone pool. 
After much ducking and ill-usage the old 
woman was thrown upon the bank, quite 
naked and almost choked with mud, ana she 
expired in the course of a few minutes. Her 
dead body was tied to her husband, who was 
alleged to have diod shortly afterwards from 
the cruol treatment he received, but who ulti- 
mately recovered, though he was unable to 
give evidence at the trial. The authorities 
determined to overawe local sympathy with 
the rioters, and to mako a salutary example. 
At the coroner’s inquest the jury brought in a 
verdict of wilful murder against one Thomas 
Oolley, a chimney-sweep, and against twenty- 
one other known and unknown persons. Ool- 
ley had taken a leading part in the outrage, 
and had collected money from the rabble for 
‘ the sport he had shown them in ducking the 
old witch.’ lie was tried at Ilertford assizes 
on 30 July 1761, before Sir Thomas Lee, and 
his plea that he wont into the pond as a friend 
to try and save Mrs. Osborne being unsup- 
ported by evidence, he was found guilty and 
sentenced to death. He was escorted from 
Hertford gaol to St. Albans by two troops of 
horseguards blue, and the next morning, 
24 Aug., was executed at Gubblecut Cross 
in Tring, and afterwards hanged in chains 
on the same gallows. 1 The infatuation of the 
greatest part of the country people was so 

g reat that they would not be spectators of 
is death ; yet many thousands stood at a 
distance to see him go, grumbling and mut- 
tering that it was a hard case to hang a man 
for destroying an old wicked woman that had 
done so muon harm by her wilchoroft.’ It 
is noticeable that the last case of a witch 
being condemned by the verdict of an English 
jury, that of Jane Wenham fa. v.], also oc- 
curred in Hertfordshire in 1712. 

[Wright’s Narratives of Soroory and Magic, 
1861, ii. 827 j Gent. Mag. 1761, passim; Uni- 
versal Magazine, August 1761; Knapp and Bald- 
win’s Newgate Calendar, 1826, ii. 117; Pike’s 
History of Urime; Tyburn Chronicle, iv, 22 (with 
an illusti alien engraved by Bsnnoldson after 
Wale) ; Chambers's Book of Days, ii. 260 ; Bo- 
markable Confession and last Dying Words of 
Thomas Colley (containing acurious 'representa- 


tion of the manner in which the infiiuatedra^ 
cruelly murdored Butk OBborne,’ in three « onl ) 
cuts ) , Trial of Thomas Colley, to which is T 
noxed some further Particulars of the Affair 
the Mouth of John Osborne.] ^ g 

OSBORNE, Lob-d SIDNEY GODOT 
PHIN (1808-1889), philanthropist, third 
son of Francis Godolphin Osborne, bnmn 
Godolphin (1777-1860), by Elizabeth Char- 
lotte Eden, daughter of William, first heron 
Auckland, was born at Stapleford in Cam- 
bridgeslure on 5 Feb. 1808. He was a direct 
descendant of Godolphin, the fellow-minister 
of the Duke of Marlborough, and when in 

1859 his elder brother, George Godolphin, suc- 
ceeded his couRin, Francis Godolphin D’Arcv 
Osborne, as eighth Dulto of Leeds, lie obtained 
the rank of a duke’s son. He was educated 
at Rugby and at Brnsenose College, Oxford 
whence he graduated B.A. in 1830, and’ 
haying taken orders, was appointed rector of 
Stoke-Pogps in Buckinghamshire in 1882. 
In 1841 ho accepted the living of DnrweBton 
in Dorset, which was in the gift of Lord 
Port man, and he occupied that incumbency 
until 1876. He thon resigned the benefice 
and retired to Lewes, where lie died on 9 May 
1889. He married in 1834 Emily, daughter 
of Poseoe Grenfell of Taplow Court, Buck- 
inghamshire, and was thus brother-in-law 
of Charles Kingsley and James Anthony 
Froude. His wife died on 19 Dec. 1875, 
leaving two sons and two daughters. 

Osborne is chiefly known in connection 
witli the Bones of ‘ lay sermons' delivered 
from tbo pulpit of the ‘Times’ newspaper 
under the signature • S. G. O.’ A philanthro- 
pist of a militant and almost ferocious type, 
he was always lashing abuses and provoking 
controversy. But the value of much that he 
wrote is attest ed by tho fact that it hasgained 
in historical that which it has lost in contro- 
versial interest. In mat t ere so diverse as free 
trade, education, sanitation, women’s rights, 
oattle plague, and cholera, he was equally at 
home, ana, generally speaking, in advance of 
his time. During the Crimean war he jour- 
uoyod to tlis East, made an unofficial in- 
spection of the hospitals under Miss Florence 
Nightingale's care, and published the results 
in ' Scutari and it s Hospitals,’ 1866. He was 
publicly thanked in parliament for his self- 
' ’ task. On the Irish question, in 


which he took a special interest in conse- 
quence of his visit to the west of Ireland 
during the famine of 1849, he was a strong 
unionist, and in church matters he regarded 
sacerdotal claims with frgpk and cynical dis- 
like. But his special interest was perhaps 
the agricultural labourer, of whom his know- 
ledge was unrivalled, while his forecast of 
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the villager's social and political emancipa- 
tion and its results was remarkable for its 
acumen. The last letters of the series ad- 
dressed to the ‘Times,’ extending from 1844 
to 1888, were on the subject of the White- 
chapel murders. Aselection from the letters, 
which were justly said to he equally a profit 
and a credit to the writer and to the paper 
in which they appeared, was published, with 
a brief introduction, by Mr. Arnold White, 
2 vols. London, 1888. 

Osborne’s other writings include : 1.‘ Glean- 
ings in the Went of Ireland,’ 1850, 2. ‘ Lady 
Eva : her last Days. A Tale,’ 1851, 8. ‘Ilmts 
to the Charitable/ 1866. 4. ‘ Hints for the 
Amelioration of the Moral Condition of a 
Village,’ 1866. 5. ‘ Letters on the Educa- 
tion of Young Children/ 1866. 

[Letters of S. G. 0., ed. Arnold White, 1888, 
with portrait; Ann. Register, 1889, p. 1431 
Times, 10 May 1889; Saturday Review, 24 Jan. 
1891 ; Illustrated London News, with portrait, 
26 May 1889 ; Men of the Time, 12th edit. ; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] T. 8. 

OSBORNE, Sib THOMAS, successively 
first Eabl of Dabbs', Marquis of Cab- 
hakthbb, and Dubu of Limns (1631-1712), 
was son of Sir Edward Osborne of Kiveton, 
Yorkshire, by his second marriage. The 
father, who wasbaptised at St. Benet’a, Grace- 
church Street, London, 12 Dec. 1696, was 
grandson of Sir Edward Osborne [q. v.], the 
well-known lord mayor of London. Created 
a baronet 12 July 1620, ha was made vice- 
president of the council of the north in 1629. 
‘ I find your vice-president/ Sir John Coke 
wrote to Strafford 11 Juna 1628, 1 a young 
man of good understanding and counsellahle, 
and very forward to promote his majesty’s 
service* ( Strafford Papers, i. 81). In 1681 
Wentworth himself described Sir Edward as 
‘a noble gentleman’ (ib. p. 441), and thence- 
forth treated him as an unwaveringly faith- 
ful friend. In 1689 he strongly urged Os- 
borne to visit him m Ireland. In 1689 and 
1640 Osborne was at Berwick or Newcastle 
superintending the despatch of troops to the 
border to take part in the threatened war 
with the Scots (ib. p. 411). He was subse- 
quently appointed lieutenant-general of the 
royalist forces raised at York. Twenty-one 
of his official letters, dating between 1633 
and 1689, are at Melbourne Hall, Derbyshire, 
the seat of Lord Cowper (of. Hist. MSS. 
Comm, 12th Rep, pt. ii. passim), He died 
9 Sept. 1647. His first wife (d. 1624) was 
Margaret, daughter of Thomas Belnsysc, vis- 
count Fauconherg, His second wife was 
Aiine,widowofWtlliamMideltonofStoDkeld, 
Yorkshire, and second daughter of Thomas 
Walmesley of Dunkenhnlgh, Lancashire. The 


second Lady Osborne’s mother, Elizabeth 
Danvers, was descended in the female lino 
from John Neville, fourth and last baron 
Latimer [see under Nevilib, Johb, third 
Baeob Latimer], and was sister of Henry 
DanveTs, earl of Danby [q. v.l The second 
Lady Osborne survived air Edward, and was 
buried at Hart Hill, Yorkshire, 20 Aug. 1660. 
By his first wife Osborne had a son Edward, 
who was killed by the fall of somo chimneys 
at his father’s residence at York, on 1 Oct. 
1688 ( Strafford Papers, i. 231-2, 261, 265). 
Thomas, the issue of the second marriage, 
thus became the heir (cf. Fosteb, Yorkshire 
Pedigrees). 

Thomas, horn in 1681, was brought up in 
the country, chiefly at Kiveton, and shared 
as a hoy his father’s strong royalist senti- 
ment. He succeeded to the baronetcy and 
to the family estates in Yorkshire on his 
father’s death in 1647. He did not attend 
any university, hut some part of his youth 
he spent in Paris, and he was frequently en- 
tertained there by Sir Bichard Browne, the 
English ambassador, with whose son-in-law, 
John Evelyn, the diarist, he thus became 
‘intimately acquainted’ (Evelyn, Diary, 
I ii. 292). Ill 1662 he was in London, paying 
formal addresses to a distant cousin Dorothy, 
daughter of Sir Peter Osborne of Chicksands 
Priory, Bedfordshire [see under Osborne 
Pltbb]. The young lady, subsequently wife 
of Sir William Temple [q. v.], scorned his 
advances, and next year lie married Lady 
Bridget BertiB, daughter of the Earl of Lind- 
sey (cf. Dobothy Osborne, Letters, ed. Parry, 
up, 80,00,127). Onreturningto his home m 
Yorkshire he fell under the influence of a 
neighbour, George Villievs, second duke of 
Buckingham, his senior by three years. After 
the Restoration Buckingham brought him to 
court, aud herenlously identified himself with 
his patron’s interests. In 1661 he Berved as 
high sheriffof Yorkshire, and inl666 definitely 
adopted a political career on being elected 
M.P. for York. Joining the party of ‘high 
cavaliers/ he readily aided Buckingham and 
his friends in their attack on Lord-chancellor 
Clarendon, and his active hostility to that 
minister proved the ‘first step to his future 
rise ’ (RtmnsBY, p. 78), Plausible in speech, 
sang uine in temper, although stiff in manner, 
he displayed business aptitude. (It was how- 
ever Henry and not Thomas Osborne who 
became member of a committee to examine 
the public accounts in April 1667.) Buck- 
ingham deemed him worthy of office, and 
when Arthur Annesley, first earl of Angle- 
sey, was suspended from the treasurership 
of the navy in 1668, the ling, on Bucking- 
ham’s recommendation, conferred the vacant 
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post jointly on Osborne and Sir Thomas 
Lyttelton (Purrs, Diary, iv. 41). On 6 Nov. 
(he two new treasurers kissed the king'shand, 
and Charles genially expressed his confidence 
that he would he safe in their hands. On 
the same day Pepys saw Osborne for the 
first time, and noted that ho was ‘ a comely 
gentleman’ (il>. iv. 47). In September 1671 
Osborne quarrelled with his coadjutor on 
some official detail. The matter was brought 
to the notice of Ihe council. Lyttelton was 
dismissed, and Osborne was reappointed sole 
treasurer of Ihe navy ( [Hatton Correspon- 
dence, ii. 61-7J). On 2 Feb. 1673 he was 
created Viscount Osborne of Dunblane in 
the Scottish peerage, and on 3 May 1678 he 
became a privy councillor. But a greater 
dignity was in store for him. Next month 
Oliflbrd, the lord treasurer and chief of the 
Cabal ministry, was forced to resign. Buck- 
ingham pointed to Osborno as his successor, 
and the suggestion was adopted bytheking, 
Accordingly, on 19 June 1678, Osborne 
became lord high treasurer of England and 
chief minister of Charles II. On 15 Aug, 
he was made Baron Osborne of Kivcton and 
Viscount Latimer of Danby in the English 
peerage, whereupon he resigned his Scottish 
title to his son Peregrine. lie solected the 
title of Lord Latimer on aooount of his 
mother’s descent from John Neville, fourth 
lord Latimer, who died in 1577. ‘ There was 
some grumbling at his choice amongst the 
ducal Family of Northumberland,’ whose sub- 
ordinate honours included ths same title 
( Letters to Sir Joseph Williamson, pp. 63, 
157). On 27 June 10741ie was promoted to 
an earldom, naming himself Earl of Dauby, 
after the estate of Danby (in Cleveland) 
which waB formerly a possession of the baro- 
nial family of Latimor, and lind already givon 
a titlo to his granduncle, Henry Danvors 
(Obd, Cleveland, p, 880). In the same year 
he was mads lord lieutonant of the Wost 
Hiding of Yorkshire and a Scottish privy 
councillor. In 1677 he was created K.G. 
Soon after receiving the treasurer's office, 
he acquired Wimbledon House, Surrey, of 
George, lord Digby, and spent all his leisure 
there, living in considerable state. 

For the five years from 1673 to the end of 
1678, during which Dauby romainod lord 
treasurer, the government of the country 
loy mainly in his hands. Accepting without 
question t ho standard of morals recognised 
by all contemporary politicians, lie endea- 
voured to keep the House of Commons in 
subjection by a liberal administration of 
bribos. But according to Burnot, he un- 
wisely con fined his gilts of corruption to the 
less prominent members of parliament. He 


ceitamly gathered about him men of small 
capacity, and lived in a jealous fear that if 
he extended his patronage to persons of 
genuine ability, they might depress his in- 
fluence by ‘ gaining too much credit with the 
king.’ With Lauderdale, almost alone amonir 
the eminent politicians of the day, did he 
maintain confidential relations, and he appa- 
rently made it his ambition to emulate Lau- 
derdale’s despotic methods of rule (Lavder- 
dala Correspondence, iii. 126; cf. Dialogue 
between Lauderdale and Danby, 1680?” in 
lloxburghe Ballads, iv. 91). At the same 
time lie endoavoured to improve his on n 
financial prospects by none too scrupulous 
methods. Iio was not a rich man. In 
1669 it wrb said that he had less than 
1,2007, a year, and that his debts exceeded 
1 0,0007. (Purrs). Ho was obviously in em- 
barrassed circumstances on becoming tiea- 
surer. According to Reresby, he made a 
corrupt bnrgaiu with Buckingham by which 
he undertook to pay his predecessor, Oliffoid, 
half bis salary. Another authority states 
that lie was to give Clifford 4,0007. a year 
(Letters to Williamson, p. 48). His wife 
was reported to encourage him in his love 
of money, and soon drove, with 'his partici- 
pation and concurrence,’ a private trade in 
offices, aft er t ho manner of Elisabeth, duchess 
of Laudordole [see Mubbat, Elizabeth] 
(Rebebut ; IIenby Sibnby’b Diaiy, ed.Blen- 
cowe, i. 0; Mabvull, Works, ed. Aitken, 
vol. ii.) 

But although ‘greedy of wealth and 
honours, corrupt himself, and a corrupter 
of others,’ Danby did not wholly lack 
political principle. Ho took for granted, 
like all the old cavaliers, that the country 
demanded an absolute monarch. But as a 
zealous protest ant, ho declined all concilia- 
tory relations with the church of Home; 
nor was he loss anxious to counteract the 
iiggramlisemont of France, and secure for 
England an influential place in the councils 
of Europe. He wished, too, to maintain the 
country’s financial credit, and to pay public 
creditors with regularity. Somewhat similar 
aims had been expressed in a book called 1 The 
present Interest of England Stated ’ (1672), 
and another anonymous pamphleteer had 
thereupon issuod ‘A Letter to Sir Thomas 
Osborn . . . upon the reading of [that hook].’ 
Osborne was there credited with an anxiety 
to render English trade more extensive then 
that, of any other nation. 

Asthe minister of Charles II, Dauby could 
not aol with a free hand, and much diplomacy 
on his part was needed to^ive effect to any 
of liis views. Ona of his first efforts at do- 
mestic legislation mot with egregious defeat. 
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In 1675 he offered to the lords a bill pro- 
viding that no person should hold office or 
sit in either house without declaring on oath 
that he considered resistance to the kingly 
power criminal, and would never endeavour 
to alter the government of either church or 
state. It was an impolitic and useless en- 
deavour to protect the established constitu- 
tion, and is said to have been suggested to 
Danby by his friend the Duke of Lauder- 
dale. Danby apparently regarded the mea- 
sure merely as a weapon for attacking both 
catholics and dissenters. The opposition, led 
by Shaftesbury, took every advantage of the 
dissenters’ grievances, and Danby, bowing 
before the storm which the lull raised among 
them under Shaftesbury’s astute guidance, 
suffered it to drop. To propitiate the pre- 
lates, he, however, encouraged during 1676 
a renewal of the persecution of the dissenters 
and catholics under the existing laws. The 
Cabal ministiy had encouraged toleration, 
and Charles II manifested a reluctance to 
accept an intolerant policy. In the hope of 
meeting the royal scruples, Danby directed 
each bishop to prepare a census of papists 
and nonconformists in his diocese. Danby 
believed that the king might thus he con- 
vinced that the numbers of those opposed 
to the established church were not formid- 
able, and that their suppression could he 
undertaken without exciting any widespread 
commotion (Duke of Leeds’ MSS. in Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. pt. vii. pp. 14 sq.) 
During 1077 Danby declared openly, Burnet 
says, against popery in all companies, and 
his nomination of Compton to the see of 
London and of Runcvoft to Canterbury was 
viewed as a practical confirmation of his 
spoken opinions. 

In foreign politics one of Dauby’s earliest 
schemes was aimed at the predominance of 
France. In 1674 he brought the war with the 
Dutch to o close, and laid the foundation of 
peace. In 1076 the proposal to marry Mary, 
the Duke of York’s daughter, to William of 
Orange was first suggested. Charles at once 
assented; the duke was reluctant to sanction 
the arrangement, hut Danby supported the 
match witn enthusiasm, ana by his persis- 
tency brought it to fruition. In October 
1677 William came to England : Charles and 
James both urged a postponement of the 
marriage negotiation until at least the treaty 
of Nimeguen was signed ; but Danby firmly 
contended with William that there was no 


just cause for delay, and the wedding took 
place on 21 Oct. 1677. 

Louis XIV resented the union, and re- 
garded Danby’s conduct in pressing it for- 
ward as seriously imperilling his position in 


Europe. But the French monarch knew that 
Charles II was pliable, and that the con- 
trol of foreign politics was always to a large 
extent under the king's personal direction. 
Against his hatter judgment Danby, too, had 
from the first connived at the secret receipt of 
money by diaries II from France as the price 
of England’s neutrality in the wars in which 
Louis XIV was embarked. He disliked the 
proceeding, but could continue in office on 
no other condition than that of according it 
a tacit favour. In the beginning of 1676 he 
and Lauderdale were parties to a formal 
treaty between the two kings, by which they 
bound themselves not to make any further 
diplomatic arrangement with a foreign power 
except by mutual consent; and Charles pro- 
mised, in consideration of a pension, to 
prorogue or dissolveparliament if any attempt 
were made to force other treaties on him 
(Daiutmpm, p. 99). Danby did what he 
could to render this engagement nugatory. 
But by the king’s orders hepreasedthe French 
cabinet for the promised bnbes, and200,000Z. 
was paid. The perilous negotiation was kept 
secret. But in January 1677-8 Charles IT 
desired Danby to repeat it on a bolder 
scale. The opposition to the government in 
parliament was gaining strength. The long 
waB in pressing want of money. Throughout 
England the jealousy of France was growing, 
and war seemed inevitable. Charles, with 
habitual cynicism, determined to turn the 
situation to his personal profit, and directed 
Danby to inform Ralph Montagu (afterwards 
duke of Montagu) [q. r.], the English ambas- 
sador in Paris, that Louis could only secure 
peace by paying the king of England six 
million livres a year for three years. Danby 
obeyed, and the royal commands were for- 
warded to Montagu in letters dated 17 Jan. 
1677-8 and 25 March 1078. To eaoh letter 
the king added a postscript in his own hand- 
writing, ‘ I aproue of thisletter, C.R.’ Danby 
judiciously bade Montagu take all possible 
care ‘to leave this whole negotiation as pri- 
vate as possible for fear of giving offence at 
home.’ At a later date he asserted that he 
had no fear of any personal danger in making 
the corrupt proposal to Louis, because he 
wrote ‘ by the king’s command upon the sub- 
ject of peace and war, wherein his Majesty 
alone is at oil times sole judge, and ought to 
he obeyed not only by ministers of state, but 
by all his subjects.’ 

The perfidy of the transaction was unmis- 
takable, Five days before the second letter 
was despatched an act of parliament had 
passed under Danby’s auspices authorising 
the raising of money to carry on war with 
France. 
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Montagu was under no obligation to pro- 
teot tlis minister from the consequences of 
a betrayal of the secret negotiation. lie had 
no personal liking for Danby, who combined 
with * his excellent natural parts ’ (according 
to Evelyn) no sense of generosity or grati- 
tude (Evelyn, Diary, ii. 203) , When, there- 
fore, Montagu invited his influence to secure 
for him the post of secretary of state, Danby 
manifested an unwillingness to aid him. Soon 
after Montagu received Danby’s letters, he 
moreover, involved himself in a personal 
quarrel with the king’s former mistress, the 
Duchess of Cleveland. Dismissal from office 
followed, and Montagu, crediting Danby with 
responsibility for his misfortunes, flung him- 
self into the arms of tho opposition. He 
easily convinced Barillon, tha French am- 
bassador in London, that Danhy was at heart 
an enemy of France, and that Louis XIV 
would benefit by liis downfall, which he, if 
subsidised, could bring about. A liberal sum 
of money was at once placed by Barillon at 
Montagu’s disposal, and Montagu obtained a 
seat in parliament, in order to carry out his 
part of the bargain. Danby, who suspected 
his intentions, triud to foil them by issuing 
an order in council early in December 1678 
for the seizure of all Montagu’s papers. But 
he lmd lost control of the House of Commons, 
and it was at once voted, contrary to his 
wish, that tho sequestered papers should be 
examined at Westminster. On 20 Dec. Mont- 
agu moved that the two incriminating docu- 
ments sent him by Danby early in the yoav 
should be road by the speaker, ns ‘ ho oon- 
ceivod they might tend very muoh to tire 
safely of Ins majesty ’a person, and tho preser- 
vation of the kingdom.' The king's post- 
scripts were not rood, and the house at once 
resolved that tho correspondence supplied 
sufficient matter for an impeachment, Next 
day articles impeaching the lord treasurer 
wore drawn up. 

The commons professed to pereeivo only 
the misconduct of the minister. But the 
king's authority for the despatch of the 
corrupt lotters to Montagu was undeniable, 
and was evidenced by his own handwriting. 
The commons, therefore, in impeaohingDanb] , 
wont a groat way towards establishing 1 lie 
principle that no minister can shelter himeolf 
behind the throne by pleading obedience 
to tho orders of the sovereign (IIai, lam). 
Danby’s grave offence sprang from a desire 
to retain power. Rem oval and exclusion horn 
office he thoroughly deserved. That a capi- 
tal charge of treason could be justly reared 
on tho basis of the lotters was doubtful. 
But Danby’s personal unpopularity silenced 
all scruples, According to Burnet, ho was 


‘the most hated minister that had (,verh«« 
about the king.’ Charles himself had an 
misapprehension on tlial score, and told hkn 
soon after he had become treasurer that h 
had only two friendB in the world-theroval 
favour and Ins own merit (letters to Wit 
liamson, p. 64). The king’s relations, which 
had always buen friendly, had grown more 
intimate since the lung’s natural son, tha 
Eai -1 of Plymouth, married at Wimbledon 
Dauby's daughter Bridget. 011 13 July 107 a 
But it was not in Charles's nature to exert 
himself in behalf of a threatened ministe r 
especially when the minister was being held 
up to public execration by pamphleteers and 
ballad writers. Danby’s corrupt practices, 
his alleged dependence on his wife, his par? 
sonal appearance, his bad health, and liis 
pale i’aoe wore all ridicnled unceasingly in 
coareo lampoons : 1 


Be is as stiff as any stake, 

And loaner, Dick, lhan any rake i 
Envy is not sn polo. 

And though by soiling of na all 
Ho has wrought himself into AVhitohaU 
II 0 lookb like bird of gaol. 


(‘The Chequer Inn,’ State Poems, 1703; 
cf. Mauvull, Poems, ed. Aitken, ii. 205), 
Lord Mulgrave, alt or wards Duke of Buck- 
inghamshire, in his ‘ Essay on Satyr ’ de- 
scribed him as ‘ that great false jewel/ who 
was thought exceeding wise ‘ only for taking 
pains and telling lies;’ while the Earl of 
Dorset, in his ‘Young Statesmen,’ 1080, 
credited Danhy with ‘ matchless impudence.’ 
Dryduu, to whom both these poems are often 
wrongly ascribed, was one of Danby’s few 
literary admirers, and dedicated to him bis 
1 All for Love ’ in 1678. 

The public temper had, moreover, beBn 
madly excited since the autumn by the pre- 
tended revolutions of Titus Oates [q. v,l and 
was readily disposed to detect in every devia- 
tion from public duty some complicity with 
‘ tho horrid plot.’ Danby’s enemies in parlia- 
ment, in order to expose their victim with 
cert ainty to the peril of punishment by death, 
charged him direotly with encouraging the 
alleged conspiracy. From the first Danby 
had discredited Oates’s story, and that cir- 
cumstanco supplied his enemies with the sole 
pretence for connecting him with the ‘plot.’ 
One of the articles of impeachment, ab- 
surdly describing him as ‘ popishly affected,’ 
declared that he had ‘ traitorously concealed 
the late horrid plot ’ after he had notice of it. 
Roger North’e contention that he had at first 
given some countenance to Oates, and Boon 
perceived that he had got a wolf by the ears 
which he could neither hold nor let go, is 
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not corroborated (Nome. Lives, ed. Jcssopp, 
i. all). The other accusations went equally 
beyond what the circumstances warranted. 
He was charged with having ‘ encroached to 
himself royal powers by treating of matters 
of peace and war without the knowledge of 
the council;’ with having adopted 'an arbi- 
trary and tyrannical way of government by 
designing to raise an army upon pretence of 
a war with the French, and then to continue 
the same as a standing army within this king- 
dom ; 1 with having hindered the meeting of 
parliament ; with having wasted 281 ,6021. of 
the king’s treasure on needless pensions and 
secret services; and, finally, with having 
procured large gifts for himself. Only on the 
first and fourth articles, which dealt respec- 
tively with his infringement of the royal 
prerogative and his connection with the 
plot, were divisions challenged in the lower 
house, but both passed by majorities — of 
forty-two in one case and twenty-four in the 
other. 

When the articles were read at the bar of 
the upper house, motions were made not only 
that the earl should withdraw, hut that he 
be committed to the Tower. Each was nega- 
tived by a large majority, and Shaftesbury, 
with other whig leaders, "entered protests in 
the ‘Lords’ Journals.’ The action of the ma- 
jority was disputed on the legal ground that 
no one charged with treason could he ad- 
mitted to bail; but serious doubt was legiti- 
mate as to whether the articles could, in 
the absence of more precise particulars, be 
reasonably interpreted to amount to a charge 
of treason, or whether, on the severest inter- 
pretation, Danby's offences could be treated 
as more than misdemeanours. On 80 Deo. 
a prorogation of parliament, which was dis- 
solved in January 1679, deferred further 
action. 

In March 1679 a new parliament met. 
Danby had used all his private influence to 
return to the House of Commons men 
favourable to himself. In this effort he failed, 
and at Lady-day he accordingly resigned his 
office of lord treasurer. He received from 
the king a pardon under the great seal, to 
which the king ordered the seal to he at- 
tached in his presence, together with a war- 
rant creating him a marquis, dated 16 March 
( Addit . MS. 28094, f. 47). Charles, in 
bidding him farewell, used every expression 
of good will, and lightly promised that his 
minisl er ‘ should not fare at all the worse 
for ths malicious prosecution of the parlia- 
ment.’ Burnet adds that Danby left the 
treasury quite empty. Ilis friends believed 
that he would take up his post again ‘in 
convenient time, or else keep such a station 


near the king as may make him the same 
omnipotent figure as before, under the dis- 
guise of some other name' (Scm’/e Corre- 
spondence, p. 76). But 1 the hard-hearted 
commons of England’ had no such anti- 
cipation. His impeachment was at once re- 
vived. Thereupon a question of high con- 
stitutional importance was raised by Danby’s 
friends as to whether the impeachment was 
abated by the dissolution. A. committee of 
privileges, to whom the point waB submitted 
on 11 March 1679, reported, after a caieful 
scrutiny of precedents, that the ‘dissolution of 
the parliament doth not alter the state of the 
impeachment brought up by the commons in 
that parliament. 1 When the motion for the 
earl’s committal was made a second time in 
the House of Lords, it wae accepted without 
objection. Meanwhile Danby had left Lon- 
don for Wimbledon, in obedience, he asserted, 
to the king’s wish ( Hatton Cornsp. i. 186-6). 
But the lords, perhaps with a view to pro- 
tecting him from the results of conviction, 
passed a bill condemning him, oa in the case 
of Clarendon, to banishment unless he sur- 
rendered. The commons rejected the bill 
for bis banishment, and substituted a bill of 
attainder which they hastily passed through 
all its stages. To prevent worse conse- 
quences, Danby thereupon came to London, 
and surrendered to the usher of the black rod 
(lOApril). He waaat oncesenttotheTower. 
A written answer to the charges was de- 
manded of him, and he pleaded the pardon ob- 
] tained from the king (21 April 1679). Even 
among his friends such a course was deemed 
impolitic, because it was clearly a confession 
of the fact (North, i. 211). the commons 
straightway resolved that the pardon was 
illegal and the plea void, and, proceeding to 
the bar of the House of Lords, demanded that 
judgment should be passed upon the prisoner. 
They further denied the ririit of the bishops 
to vote on the validity of the king’s pardon, 
and demanded the appointment of a com- 
mittee of both houses to regulate the further 
procedure of the impeachment. The peers 
assented to the appointment of the com- 
mittee, but declared that the bishops had a 
right to sit and vote in parliament on capital 
cases until sentence of death should he pro- 
nounced. Before the matter went further 
parliament was dissolved in July. 

No serious attempt was thenceforth made 
to bring Danby to trial, hut for nearly five 
years he lay a prisoner in the Tower. He 
was often seriously ill, but, according to 
Beresby, he bore his misfortunes with re- 
markable patience and equanimity. Hiswifa 
and family seem to have had free access to 
his apartments. On 17 Aug. 1688 William 
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Longueville visited him there, and found mously declared on 12 Fob. 1683-4 twTiT 
him ‘pretty well, good company, and tem- ought to be admitted to bail, and accrmi 8 
perata in what lie said’ ( '/[niton Corresp. inglyhewas bound over in 20 0001 t n rU ' 
li. 86). On 7 Dae. 1683 Evelyn waa re- pear before the House of Lords in the «!?" 
ceivod by him with great lcindnosa (Evelyn, reeding session. The Dukes of Somerset ami 
Diary, ii. 424). Albemarle and the Earls of Oxford and CW 

From tho moment of his arrest, Oates and terfield became sureties in 6,0001. each ad 
his crew had pursued him with unrelenting Dnnby at length left the Tower. ‘He cam 
malignity, ana the odium with which tho the same day,’ says Rerosby, ‘to lass hia 
public regarded him increased. Many pam- majesty’s hand in tho bedchamber when I 
phlets issued in 1679 and 1680 asserted happened to be present; and when’the earl 
that Oates had revealed tire popish plot to complained of liis long imprisonment his 
Dauby in secret meetings, in obscure ports majesty told him, ho [x.e. Dancy] knew it was 
of London, at an early stage of his alleged against his consent, which hie lordship thank- 
discoveries ; that Danby had taken no action fully acknowledged ; but they had no manner 
against the pretended conspirators from a cf private discourse together.’ On 19 j[ ay 
desire to shield them ; that his supineness lit! >5, in tho ilrst. parliament of James'lTs 
had roused the suspicions of Sir Edmund reign, Danby appoared at tho bar oftbe IlouBe 
Berry Godfrey [q. vj, and that Danby bad coil- of Lords, and was discharged from his re- 
sequently plotted Godfrey’s murder (cf. lie- cognisances. At the same time the order of 
flections upon the Earl of Danby in relation to 10 March 1679, a uthorising tho maintenance 
Sir Edmund Derry Godfrey's Murder, 1079) . of an impeachment in the parliament fblkiw- 
His secretary, Edward Christian, issuod ing that in which it wan framed, was annulled 
‘Reflections’ rebutting tho absurd charges, and Danby again took his seat among the 
But the libellous accusation respecting God- peers. lie al once proved himself an active 
frey continued in circulation for raoro Ihau and powerful member of the tory party, 
two years, and in 1081 Edward Fitzliarris But before tho first year of James II’s 
[q. v.] attempted to free himself from a reign closed Dauby found himself in opposi- 
oliarge of treason by concocting a detailed lion to the government. As a protestant he 
slory directly implicating Danby in tho distrusted 1 he king, and on the dismissal of 
murder. OnFUzharris’s evidence the Middle- hisfriondReorge Suvillo, marquis of Halifax, 
sox grand jury indicted Danby in May 1681 from tho presidency of the council (October 
for the crime. A few days later Danby 1036), ho began to speak openly against 
petitioned the king in council t o arrange for .Tamos’s arbitrary acts. Ilo was still remem- 
lus immediate trial by his peers on the in- bored as tho chief promoter of the marriage 
diclment, hut no decision was taken. On of Mary and William of Orange, and was re- 
3 June 1681 he moved tho couit of king’s spool eel at the Hague. Consequently he vms 
bench to take action against the publishers sought out by "William’s agent, Dykvelt, and 
and booksellers who had printed and sold was easily induced to consider the claims of 
the false evidence brought against him by Jaines’BdaughlortotakoJames’eplaceontke 
Fitzliarris. These proceedings also proved throno. fn idopf ember 1687 ho attended pri- 
abortive. vato conferences between Dykvelt and the 

As Oates’s credit drooped, the public ennui chief opponents of James XL In June Dyk- 
to recognise that the charge was a wilful veil carried to Holland a letter from Danby 
fabrication, and meanwhile Danby made uu- boldly favouring William and Mary’s me- 
romitting endeavours to secure Ills freedom, tensions to the English crown. Asa leading 
by appeals both to the king and to parlia- represent at ivo of the tories, he know that bis 
ment. lie petitioned the parliament meeting adkoroneo was of the utmost importance to the 
at, Oxford in 1681 to dismiss tlio political party favouring tho change of dynasty. The 
charges against him, but for a third time a whigs immediately made advances which be 
dissolution deprived him of a hearing. On received in a friendly spirit, and a formal re- 
27 May 1682 "he apponrod in person before conciliation took place between himself and 
tho court of king’s bench, and applied for tho Earl of Devonshire, one of the managers 
hail. Ilia request wae refused, Mr. Justice of his impeachment. Elis next step was to 
Raymond alone dissenting, on the ground join the revolutionary conspiracy which Eus- 
tliat the judges wore incompetent to moddlo sell and Iloury Sidney inaugurated, and he 
in tlio matter of an impeachment by par- won over Compton to tho cause. As one of 
liftmen!, which was a court superior to tlioir the seven ohiefs of tho conspiracy he signed the 
own. AnothernpplicationinMayl683provcd invitation to William. In November he left 
equally unsuccessful ; hut after Jeilvoys had London to soizo York for the Dutch prince, 
become lord chief justice, tho court nnaui- When tho Revolution was accomplished, 
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and Janies liad fled to France, Dabby argued 
that the crown was vacant and had devolved 
on the Princess of Orange. He offered to 
form a party in her favour ; hut she gave 
little support to his view, and his whig co- l 
adjutors rejected it. Finally he joined his 
fellow-actors in the Revolution in urging the 
House of Lords to agree -with the Commons 
in declaring the throne vacant and the prince 
and princess king and queen. 

Danby did not under-estimate his services 
to William, and he demanded a rich reward. 
On 20 Apni 1689 he was made Marquis of , 
Carmarthen in accordance with a promise 
which Charles II had made him, and in com- | 
memoration of property in South Wales 
granted him by that king in 1674 ( Earl . 
MS. 1220, f. 21). He became lord lieute- 
nant of the West Riding (10 May), of the 
East Riding (21 March 1690), and of the 
three Ridings (29 Feb. 1091-2). But his 
chief ambition was to resume that office of 
treasurer from which he had ignominiously 
withdrawn in 1679. William, on this point, 
declined to meet his wishes, and deemed it 
convenient to appoint him president of the 
council (February 1689). Danby did not con- 
ceal his discontent, which was greatly in- 
creased when George Savile, marquis of Hali- 
fax, with whom he had quarrelled, was made 
lord privy seal. Although accepting office, he 
positively refused for the present to work 
with Halifax. He seldom presided at the 
council; he stayed in the country grumbling 
and sneering, aud thus allowed the power to 
fall into Halifax’s hands. With the whigs, 
Danby, despite his conciliatory attitude in 
1688, was still unpopular, and his introduc- 
tion into William’s cabinet excited a fierce 
opposition. In June 1689 nowe moved that 
an address be presented to the king request- 
ing that all persons who had ever been im- 
peached by the commons might be dismissed; 
and in July the house was asked, without 
result, to request the king to remove both 
Danby and Halifax from his council. 

Nevertheless, William’s confidence in Car- 
marthen increased ; and in 1690 his position 
was greatly improved by Halifax's retirement. 
He continued lord president, but he now 
became virtually prime minister, and took 
possession of apartments in St. James’s 
l’alace. The whigs were exasperated by 
his triumph, and he was exposed anew to 
a fire of the bitterest sarcasm. He was 
denounced as ‘King Thomas,’ as ‘Tom the 
Tyrant,’ and as ‘a thin, ill-natured ghost 
that haunts the king.’ His delicate appear- 
ance secured fqr him the sobriquet of the 
‘ White Marquis’ ( Hatton Corresp. ii. 149), 
All members of his family wero assailed 


with invective. In December 1693, when he 
was recruiting his health at Bath, he was 
exposed to almost personal violence from a 
mob of his political enemies. He was de- 
clared to be ‘ anti-English ’ and a ‘ Wil- 
liamite,’ and doggerel lampoons were sung 
under his window at night. But his influence 
with the king and queen remained unshaken, 
and by free resort to his earlier practice of 
bribery he was able to keep parliament inde- 
pendence on him. When William left for Ire- 
land in June 1690, Mary was entrusted with 
the government. Carmarthen and eight others 
were chosen by the king to advise her, and 
he was nominated her chief guide. But 
William was not wholly dependent on his 
advice. InAugust,CarmarthenopposedMarl- 
borough’s suggestion that a fleet should be 
sent to Ireland, but the king overruled bis 
deoision. In the spring of 1691 bis position 
was strengthened by his activity in proceed- 
ing against Lord Preston for participation 
in a Jacobite plot. Li January 1692-8 he 
acted as lord high steward at the trial of 
Lord Mohiin, and lie spent an extravagant 
sum on the coach and servants’ liveries 
which he deemed suitable to the office 
(ib. ii. 188). But hie position was easily 
assailable, and power was slipping from 
, his hands. Suspicion spread abroad that 
he was a secret friend of James U. As 
early as 1689, according to Reresby, he pri- 
vately asserted that if King James would 
but give the country some satisfaction, which 
he might easily do, it would he very hard to 
make way against him. Carmarthen’s name 
was mentioned as a sympathiser with the 
exiled king in a paper written bv Melfort on 
10 Oct. 1693 (now among the Nairne manu- 
scripts) ; hut the truth seems that, although 
an attempt was made to win him over, it 
met with no success. In January 1093, when 
the place bill, excluding placemen from par- 
liament, was thrown out by the lords, Car- 
marthen was not in the house. In 1694, how- 
ever, he supported the triennial bill against 
the wish of the king, and strongly opposed 
a hill for regulating trials for treason in the 
interests of the accused. As some compen- 
sation for his anxieties he desired to be made 
duke of Pontefract, and, although on 4 May 
1694 he was oreated Duke of Leeds, the 
whigs had then nearly compassed his ruin 
for a second time. 

In April 1696 an inquiry took place into 
the accounts of the East India Company. It 
appeared that the Duke of Leeds hod received, 
in 1694, five thousand guineas as the price 
of securing a new charter for the company. 
W barton moved his impeachment, which was 
carried without a division (27 April). On 
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the same day the duke was heard in Ms de- tuck in the House of Lords on Gkajdagif 
fence in the House of Commons. To receive tagu,baron(afterwardsearlof)Halifax ^ 0a ‘ 

bribes, he argued, was a custom charaoteris- ing that his family was ‘ raised by reb'eSn " 
tie of the age since he had been in -public A duel waB anticipated, and Halifax andtb’ 
life. Proceeding to the House of Lords, he duke’s son, the Marquis of Carmarthen we 
magnified Ms public services, asserted his both bound over by the council not to aece^ 
innocence, and asked either for a reconsiders- a challenge (Sist. MSS. Comm. 12th Ren nt 
tion of the vote or a speedy trial. A Swiss ix.p.96). During Queon Anne's reign accord' 
servant of his, John Hobart, who, it. was ing to Macky, he ‘was not regarded’ tho'h 
stated, had received the five thousand guineas still took his place at the council-board’ 
for Ms master from tho company, fled the The same writer describes him at the time 
country, and a proclamation was issued for as ' a gentleman of admirable natural parts 
Ms apprehension on 11 May (Luttehli, iii, great knowledge and experience in the rifairs 
470). Without Ms evidence the commons of his own country, hut of no reputation 
could not proceed. Leeds thereupon moved, with any party.’ Ilia staunch protestantism 
in the House of Lords, that the impeach- on. the other hand, still secured him a few 
ment should be dismissed, and, although the warm admirers. Dunton, in his ‘ Life and 
motion fell to the ground, the proceedings Errors,’ 1705, p. 428, asked ‘ whare shall we 
against Mm were never revived, find strict morals, unaffected devotion re- 

Moanwhilo, in May 1696 he was told to fined loyalty, or that old English hero that 
absent himself from the council (ib. iii. 475). made Prance and the world tremble, if not 
For some months he retired into tho coun- in Groat Leeds P ’ In 1705 he supported a 
try, hut he soon retumod, and by frequent motion that the church was in danger 
Bpeeches in parliament sought to regain his (Boyds, Annals, p. 218), and in the debate 
position. On 16 Oct. he resumed Ms place on Sachevorell in March 1710 he made a 
as president of the council (ib, iii. 687). Two long speech in dofence of hereditary right 
days later he accompanied tho king on a visit (ib. p. 433). On 29 Nov. 1710 he was 
to Newmarket (ib. ui. 5381. On 0 Nov. 1695 granted a pension of 3,5001. a year out of the 
the university of Oxford showed their confl- post-office revenues (Sari MS. 2264). Li 
deuce in him by making him D.O.L. On 1711 ho was described ns a strong competitor 
17 Dec. 1605 ho beoamo commissioner of a for the offico of lord privy seal (Boyds, p. 
new committee of trade (ib. iii. 662), and on 616). Some part of Ms enforced leisure he 
10 Dec. 1690 governor of the Royal Fishery occupied in publishing a dofence of hiscon- 
Oompany (ib. iv. 150). But although he duct in Oharlos II’s reign, in 1710 appeared 
clung lo his salary and his nominal position, two volumes on tho subject : one entitled 
in the council, he had lost all inttiumco on ‘Copies and Extracts of some Letters written 

E ublic affairs. His public life was confined to and from tho Earl of Danby (now Duke 
enceforth to occasional participation in the of Leeds) in the years 1670, 10(7, and 1078, 
debates of the House of Lords. In tho dis- with particular Remarks upon some of them, 
mission of the attainder of Fenwick, he, with Published by Ms Grace’s direction ; ’ and the 
other lories, argued that it was not worth other called * Memoirs relating lo the lm- 
wliile to seriously proceed against the pri- peaohment of Thomas, Earl of I) mby (now 
soner, and he took a prominent part in tlio Duke of Loads), in tho yoar 1078.’ A. oom- 
altack on Monmouth for intriguing with parison of tho printed papers with the ori- 
Fenwick’s wife [seo Moedattht, Ghaut, ns, ginal documents shows that the duke had 
third Eaed ox Pdikrboboush]. On 28 April liberally garbled them, and in the trembling 
1698 he entertained at Wimbledon tho czar, handwriting which characterised his old age 
Peter the Great (ib. iv. 871). But in May hud altered crucial passages in almost all 
1699 he was compelled to relinquish offico, tho drafts of the incriminating letters in his 
and in August be ceased to be lord Kuute- possession. 

nant of the three Yorkshirellidinga. OuSliOot. lie died ‘ of convulsions’ on 26 July 1712, 

the king received Mm with much politeness ogod 81, at Easton, Northamptonshire, the 
in private audience (ib. iv. 574). In 1700 a scat of Iris grandson, tho Earl of Pomfret. 
statute (12 & 18 Will. iii. e. 2) was passed, At tlrn time ho was on his way to Hornby 
declaring, witli obvious reference to lus posi- Oo stlo, hia horn o in Yorkshire, nis will was 
tion in earlier years, that a royal pardon was proved in April 1718. He left a princely 
not pleadable In bar of an impeachment , fortune, but in distributing his property 
Despite his great age and increasing bodily passed over his son and successor in favour 
infirmities, the duko never relaxed his efforts of Iris oldost grandson. Although some of 
to rocovor somo of tho ground lie had lost. In Ms paporR bolong to his descendant tho Duka 
December 1702 he made a fierce personal air of Leods at Hornby Oastle, the mass of them, 
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including diaries, correspondence, and ac- 
count-books, were purchased in 1869 for the 
British Museum, along with the papers of 
Sidney Godolpbin, first earl of Godolphin 
[q.y.j, and ot many of Danby’s descendants. 
The collection fills fifty-six v olumes ( Addit . 
MSS. 28040-95). Some valuable autograph 
documents, dealing with Danby’s negotia- 
tions with Montagu, were in the collection 
of J. Eliot Hodgkin, F.8. A., of which a calen- 
dar was published by the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission in their fifteenth report, 
Appendix ii. 

Danby married in 1654 Lady Bridget, se- 
cond daughter of Montague Bertie, lord 
Willoughby de Eresby , eari of Lindsay. Of a 
penurious disposition, she was credited with 
exerting a sinister influence oyer her husband 
and children, and subjecting them to much 
petty tyranny. In December 1699 she was 
nearly killed in a carriage accident on the 
journey from Wimbledon, but, according to 
Sir John Vanbrugh, ‘beyond expectation re- 
covered to plague her husband, her son, and 
many others, some time longer ' (Manohes- 
TEE, Court and Society, ii. 66, 601. She died 
on 26 Jan. 1704. Two of the duke’s three 
sons died before him. Edward (1 666 P-1689), 
styled from 1674 Viscount Latimer, was a 
gentleman of the bedchamber to Charles II, 
took up arms in 1688 to support the revolu- 
tion, and died without issue in January 
1088-9. He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Simon Bennett of Beachampton, Bucking- 
hamshire. She was buried m Westminster 
Abbey on 6 May 1080. The duke’s succes- 
sor, Peregrine Osborne, second duke of 
Leeds (1669-1734), the third but only sur- 
viving son, is separately noticed. Of the 
duke’s five married daughters, Anne (1657- 
1722) married (1) Robert Cooke, and (2) 
Horace Walpole, and died without issue; 
Bridget (1661-1718) married (1) Charles, 
earl of Plymouth, and (2) Dr. Philip Bisse 
v.L bishop of St. David’s; Catherine 
_ 1 . 1062) married James Herbert of Kingaey, 
a relative of the Earl of Pembroke ; Martha 
b. 1063) married (1) Edward Baynton, and 
(2) Charles Granville, earl of Bath ; Sophia 
(4.1664) married (1) Donat, lord O’Brien, 
grandson of Henry O’drien, earl of Thomond, 
and (2) William Fermor, earl of Leominster. 

A portrait, by Van Vaart, at Hornby 
Caatle, the property of the Duke of Leeds, 
is engraved m Lodge's ' Portraits ' (vii. 19), 
Another portrait, by Sir Peter Lely, was en- 
graved by A. Blooteling. There is a fine 
engraving ad vivum, by It. White, and a 
drawing, also fry White, is in the print-room 
at the British Museum. A portrait by an un- 
known artist belongs to the Earl of Derby. 
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Clarendon’sLifo; Luttrell’s Brief Relation ; Bur- 
net's Own Time; Cokayne's Complete Peerage; 
Doyle’s Official Baronago ; Macaulay’s Hist. : 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 11th Esp. pt. vii. pp. 1-43 
(Duke of Leeds' MSS. at Hornby Castle), 11th 
Rep. pt. ii. (House of Lords MSS. 1678-1688); 
Brit. Mus Addit MSS. 28040-95 (Leeds and 
Godolphin papers) ; Roxburghe Ballads, vol. iv. : 
Bagford Ballads, vot. ii.j Wentworth Papers; 
Temple’s Memoirs.] S. L. 

OSBORNE, THOMAS {d. 1767), book- 
seller, was the aon of Thomas Osborne, 
stationer and citizen, to whom Nichols re- 
fers (Lit. Aneed. iii. 601), though he does 
not connect him with his better known son. 
Thomas Osborne the elder established the 
husinessin Gray’s Inn, anddied early in 1743. 
By his will, proved 7 March 1743 (Prer. 
Court of Canterbury, 76 Anstis), he left his 
stock, copyrights, &c., to his son Thomas, 
together with the house in which the son lived 
inFnlwood’s Rents, andliis interest in ahDuse 
in Bury Street, St. James’s. He was evi- 
dently a man of means, owning various 
houses and the ferry at Chelsea. From this 
will we learn that the son already (1742) 
hod a daughter Mary, named after his wife. 
Two other booksellers named John Osborne 
died respectively in 1739 and 1776 (Niohoes, 
Lit. Aneed. iii. 601), but nothing is known 
as to their relationship to the subject of this 
article. 

In 1729 the first of a long series of trade 
catalogues of books was issued from Osborne’s 
shop in Gray’s Inn Gateway. In 1738 Os- 
borne bought from his sister Elizabeth Gold- 
ing the lease of the ground chambers in Nos. 1 
and 2 Page's Buildings, Field Court, Gray’s 
Inn (Notes and Queries, 7th ser. xii. 206), and 
in 1789-40 he offered to sell books for the So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of Learning at 
16 per cent, clear of all charges, if he could 
he the only bookseller concerned (Addit. MS. 
6190, ff. 61, 68), In 1740 Rivington and 
Osborne proposed that their particular friend 
Samuel Richardson [q. v.] should write a 
small volume of letters in a common style, 
and this was the origin of ‘ Pamela,' Riohard- 
son’s first novel (Aaron Him,, Works, ii. 298). 

Osborne bought the great library of the 
Earl of Oxford m 1742 for 18,0007., and he 
consulted Dr. Birch and other learned per- 
sons as to the hast way of disposing of it 
(Letters of Eminent Literary Persons s p. 868). 
The ‘Catalogus Bibliothecse Harleian®’ in 
five volumes appeared in 1748-6. Dr. J ohnson 
wrote the preface, Maittaire the Latin dedi- 
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cation to Lord Oarteret,and William Oldys In 1754 Oshomo was in partnerdii -T 
[a. v.l who had been secretary to tho Earl J. Shipton, and took n house at 
of Oxford, was responsible for most of the re- having, as Nichols puts it, ‘ contrived i! 
inainderofthe work. Booksellers complained arbitrary prices as raised him to his eo h 
that a charge of fivo shillings was made house and dog and duck hunting's 1 n J 
for each of the first two volumes of this cata- slneed. iii. 625). At the suggestion of o 
loguo, and they said that the prices charged tain Prat ton, who acted as master oft?' 
for the books were high. Tho prices asked ceremonies at the Long Itoom Hamnste d 
for rare English books now appear to be Osborne agrcod to give on 10 Sent 17M 1 
absurdly small, yet the sole was so slow that public breakfast for the ladies and a du I 
Osborne did not gain much by the trails- hunt for tho gonllemou, as well as a lunct 
action. The third volume of the catalogue [ and a dancs laler in the day. Subseqaenti 
contained proposals for tho ‘Harleian Mis- j a fan was engraved and a specimen presented 
eollany j or a Collection of scarce, curious, to each lady visitor. On one side wasrenre 
and cntertainingPamplilets and Tracts found sunted the held with the breakfast marauem 
in tho late Eai4 of Oxford’s Library.’ Six and duck-pond ; on the other, Osborne’s 
sheets at one shilling were to be published house and the tent for dancing. Imnres- 
every Saturday, bogmning with 24 March sions of both views are in the Banks collee 
1744. The 1 MiscoUany ’ was published in tion at tlie British Museum. " 

eight quarto volumes, 1744-8, tho first Osborne died on 21 Aug. 1767 and was 

volume (of which there was a second edition buried on the 27th at St. Slarv’s, Islington 
in 1763) being dedicated to the king by Os- (Lewis, History of Islington, 1813 , p fs(n 
borne. This important work was reissued By his will, made 8 July and proved 26 Au» 
in 1808-13, with two additional volumes 1767, he left to his wire Mary the leasehold 
edited by Thomas Park. messuage in Warwick Court, Gray’s Inn 

In tho now edition of tho ‘Duncind,’ issued whore ho then lived, Logolhor with all 

in 1743, Pope substituted Osborne’s name household goods and furniture. To bis 

for that of Chapman in bk. ii. lines 107 sq. brotlior-in-law William Smith lie left a 
Osborne and Curll accept tho glorious strife leasehold mossuago in Ful wood’s Rents, then 
(Tho 1 this his son dissuades, and that his wife), occupied by Smith, on the condition that 
Pope complained that Osborne had pre- such portion of Osborne’s stock-in-trade as 
tended to sell the subscription books of was in that house should remain there until 
Pope’s ‘Iliad’ at half the price, whereas he it could conveniently bo sold. The benchers, 
really cut down the common folio copies to doctor, and afternoon preacher of Gray’s 
the size of the subscription quartos. Johnson Inu had mourning rings. The stoclc-m- 
(Lifa of Pope) romnrks that ‘Osborne was a trade and rosiduo of the estate went to the 
man entirely destitute of shame, without, wife, William Smith, and nephew William 
sense of any disgrace hut that of poverty. Toll. Osborne's stock was sold in 1768-9. 
He told ino, when he was doing that which Though the principal bookseller of his 
raised Popo s resentment, that he should be time, Osborno is said to have been very igno- 
put into the “ Dunciad ” ; hut liehadthefato rant of books. He was, however, skilled mail 
of Cassandra. I gave no credit to his pre- the tricks of liis trade. He is charged with 
diction, till in time I saw it accomplished, being very insolent to his customers, affront- 
The shafts of satire were directed’ m vain ing them if they would not buy some publi- 
against Osborne’s * impassive dulness.’ Tt was cation of liis own ; but Toplady says that Os- 
commonly reportod that Johnson had once borne, who was his own bookseller, was a very 
knocked Osborne down in liis shop with a respectable man. When Toplady was about 
folio, and put his foot on his nock, J ohnson to take orders, Osborne offered him a number 
gave Boswell tho true version : ‘Sir, ho was of sermons (originals) for a triflo, adding that 
impertinent to me, and I bent him. But it he had sola ready-made sermons to many 
was not in his shop : it was in my own a bishop ( Memoirs , p. 23). He was short 
chambor ’ (Boswell, cd. Orokor, pp. 46, 013). and thick in stature, and often spoke in a 
The Rov. A. M. Toplady (Memoirs, by W. dominuering manner 1o inferiors, neim- 
Winlcw, p. 45) says that the volume thrown proved, however, in his later years, and 
was Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ while tho doctor would ask into his little parlour yonngbook- 
waB on a ladder in his room. Mrs. Piozzi sellers who called when he was taking wine 
adds that Johnson remarked that Osborne, after dinner. ‘Young man,’ he would say, 
being a blockhead, told of his boating: others ‘I have boon in business mflro than forty 
who lmd been beaten by Johnson had the years, and am now worth more than 40,0001 
wit to hold their tongues (Piozzi , Anecdotes, Attund to your business, and you. will be as 
p. 238). riob as I am.’ He was for many years one 
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of the court of assistants of the Stationers’ 
Company. His name was sometimes coupled 
with those of Johnson and Longman on the 
title-pages of hoolrs published jointly by 
several houses, 

[Nichols’s Lit. Anecd, i. 151, 585, 707, ii. 
282, ill. 401-4, 801, 849-54, ir. 885, v. 852, 
462, 471, vi. 130, viii. 286, 446, 483-4, 496, 600, 
is. 419; Nichols’s Lit. Hlustr, ii. 109, 130, iv. 
113,354, Boswell's Johnson, ed. Oroker, 1853, 
pp. 41, 48 ; Dibdin’s Bibliomania, pp. 461-2, 
470-1 ; Knight’s Shadows of the Old Book- 
sellers, pp. 180, 280 ; Brit. Mas. Oat. (Cata- 
logues, suhdir. v, Osborne) ; Notes and Queries, 
3rd ser. i. 42, vii. 824, 8th ser. viii. 83 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1743, p. 660.] G. A. A. 

OSBORNE, WILLIAM, M.T). (1736- 
1808), man-midwife, was horn in London in 
1786, and received his medical education at 
St. George’s Hospital. He practised for 
some years as a surgeon, and was elected 
man-midwife to the lying-in hospital in 
Store Street, London, tin 10 Oct. 1777 he 
obtained the degree of M.D. in the university 
of St. Andrews, and was admitted a licen- 
tiate in midwifery of the College of Physi- 
cians of London 22 Dec. 1783. lie became 
colleague of Dr. Thomas Denman [q. v.] in 
an annual course of lectures on midwifery in 
1779, and after 1783 lectured by himself for 
a time, and then with Dr. J ohn Clarke (1761- 
1816) [q, v.] He states that he had educated 
more than twelve hundred practitioners in 
midwifery. In 1783 he published 'An Essay 
on Laborious Parturition, in which tho divi- 
sion of the Symphysis Pubis is particularly 
considered.’ Sigault and other Frenchmen 
had advocated the use of this operation, and 
in England Dr. William Hunter (1718-1 783) 
[q. v.Jhad expressed a favourable opinion on 
lit. Osborne thought it useless and dangerous, 
and subsequent experience has so for con- 
flrmedhisviewthatitis nownever performed. 
In 1792 he published ‘ Essays on the Practice 
of Midwifery innatural and difficult Labours,’ 
which is merely an enlargement of his former 
book. He was strongly opposed to the 
OfB&arian section, and had some difference 
with Denman on the subject. Like most of 
the writers on midwifery of the hundred 
years preceding 1800, he quotes scriptural 
texts in the body of his works. The men- 
midwives, who became extinct about that 
period, usually claimed merit for some in- 
strument invented by themselves, and he 
look pride in a modification of the obstetric 
forceps, which measured 11£ inches in length 
and had a breadth between the blades of 
2f inches. It % depicted in his second work. 
A second edition of this, which is believed 
to have been surreptitious (Catalogue of 
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Library of Loyal Medico- Chirurgical Society, 
ii. 143), appeared in 1796. He attained con- 
siderable wealth, and died at Old Park, near 
Dover, on 16 Aug. 1808. His portrait wa' 
painted by J. Hardy, and was engraved by 
J. Jones in 1791. 

[Afunk’s Coll, of Phys. ii. 338; Osborne's 
Works] N.M. 

OSBRITH (d. 8C7), under-king of North- 
umbria. [See Osulkht.] 

OSBBRGA or OSBURH (J. 861), 
mother of Alfred or -Elfred (849-901) fa. v.j, 
king of the West-Saxons, daughter or Oslac, 
cupbearer of King Ethelwulf [q. v.j, of the 
house of the leaders of the Jutes, who settled 
in the Isle of Wight in the reigns of Cerdic 
and Cynric, married Ethelwulf [q. v.], king 
of the West-Saxons, and had by him, as it 
seems, five sons — iEthelstan (d. 862 ?) [see 
under Ethblwtjii' 1 Ethelbald(<7. 860) [q. v.J 
Ethelbert (d. 866) [a. v.l HSthelred [d. 871) 
fa. v.j, and /Elfred the Great, of whom the 
last four becamo kings of the West-Saxons 
— and a daughter, Ethelswith or rEthels- 
wyth, who married Burhred [q. ▼.], under- 
king of Mercia. Osburgamust have been alive 
in866, when her husband, Ethelwulf, brought 
home his young bride Judith, daughter of 
Charles the Bald ; for a notice of her occurs 
which must belong to the year 861, when 
her youngest son, rElfred, was in his twelfth 
year. Up to that time he had not been able 
to read, but then his mother showed him and 
his brothers a book of ‘ Saxon’ poetry, pro- 
mising to give it to him who should first he 
able to read it. jfElfred, delighted with the 
beauty of the illuminated initial letters, went 
to a master, who read the poems over to him 
until he knew them by heart. It is impos- 
sible to believe that this storyrefersto Judith, 
who was a mere girl in 861 [see under 
fitUD, u.s.] Oeburga is said by Asser to have 
been a noble-minded and deeply religious 
woman. 

[Asser (Mon. Hist. Brit.), pp. 469, 474; 
Etkelwerd (Mon. Hist. Brit.), p. 511 ; Will, of 
Malmesbury’s Gesta Begum, i. 132 (Bolls Ser.); 
Green’s Oonyueet of England, p. 100; Giles's 
Alfred the Great, pp. 80-4.] W. H. 

OSGAR, OSCAR, or ORDGARfa!. 984), 
abbot of Abingdon, was one of the clerks 
who left Dunstan's community at Glaston- 
bury to go with jEthelwold [q. v,] when 
he was appointed abbot of Abingdon (JSisl. 
Abingdon, ii. 258). He was sent by HSthel- 
wold to Fleury on the Loire to learn the 
Benedictine rule, and returned wish a written 
account of it. Whan H3thelwold became 
bishop of Winchester (968), he appointed 
Osgar hissuccesaorinthe abbacy of Abingdon, 
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Osgar ms present at the expulsion of secular 
canons from Winchester, and made a speech 
on that occasion. In a letter from Floury, 
mitten partly in cipher, apparently by a 
friend of Dunstan, or on behalf of Abbo, 
abbot of Floury, an abbot is blamed for not 
returning a copy of Flores’s commentary on 
St. Paul's Epistles ; the name Oscarns will j 
be found to lit the cipher (Stums, Dunstan. I 
p. 876), and the borrower is no doubt identical 1 
with the abbot of Abingdon, He purchased 
and obtained large tracts of land for bis con- 
vent, and liis name is apponded to 43 genuine 
charters oftlio years 967-974, and to thirteen 
marked by Kemble as spurious. lie died in 
984, having finished the buildings begun by 
bis mastor Ahelwold at Abingdon. 

IWulstan's Life of TElholwold ; Migno's Pat. 
Lar. 137 , cols. 89, 92 ; Ohron. do Abingdon, ad. 

Storonnon; Will. Malmesbury's Got, ttiPontiflauni, 

ed. Hamilton, p. 191-1 hi- !*■ 

OSGITH or OSYTH ( Jl. 7th cent.P). 
[See ObiTir.] 

OSGODBS - , AI)AMni](d. 131(5),lioopov of 
the great, soal, was a clerk in Edward l's chan- 
cery , who derived his narno from and was per- 
haps born at one of the villages called Osgodhy 
in Yorkshire, in whioh ooimly he afterwords 
held lands. He first appears on tlie records 
in 1986, when ho was appointed attorney of 
Stephen de Manley, going to Paris for the pur- 
pose of study (dal. Patent Polls, 1289-92, 
p,201). Between Unit yoav and 1290 hoalso 
acted as attovnoy for William do Aoon, 
Walter de Percehayo, and again in 1291 for 
Stephen do Mauley, now arclidaacan of Cleve- 
land, and going to the court of Homo (ib. 
pp. 289, 292, 335, 413). On 1 Oct. 1295 ho 
was appointed keupor of tlie rolls of clian- 
cory, from which data until his death his 
name constantly appears in records as an 
active minister of the crown. IIo is gene- 
rally described as 1 king’s clerk, ’ and is re- 
garded by Foss as having been tlio chief of 
that order. Though never for any long! li of 
time entrusted with Lho permanent custody 
of the great seal, Adam was repeatedly com- 
missioned to hold it temporarily, somet iraus 
alone, more often in conjunction willi otliors. 
This genorally happened during the absonou 
of the chancellor, or during tiro vacancy of 
the chancellorship, On throo occasions Adam 
thus held the seal under Edward I. Again, 
at Easter 1310, lie held the seal between tlio 
resignation of John Langton [q, v.], bishop of 
Chichester, and the appointment of Walter 
Reynolds [q.v.], bishop of Worcosl ur, . to 
succeed him as chancellor (Ann. Pauh'ni in 
Stuuus’s Ohron. of TMw, I and Edw. IT, i. 
268-0). In August 1311 again, on chanoollor 


Reynolds setting out to the general council 
Osgodby recoivod custody of the great seal’ 
to ho kept by him under the seals of two other 
chancery clerks, llnhert of Bardelby [q, v.l and 
William of Ayermine ( Cal. Close Polk, ihn? 
1313, p. 435). On SO Dec. in the same year 
Edward II formally delivered the seal to 
Adam and his two colleagues at York and 
ordered them, to go daily to the church oi 
St. Mary outside the oastle, and there exe- 
cute wliat related to the office of chancellor 
as they had bean wont to do (ib. p. 448 c f’ 
however p. 893). When the great seal was 
not in use it was safeguarded by the seals of 
the three keepers, as, for example, during 
Edward II's flight from Tyuomouth to Scar- 
borough, after which it was restored to the 
keeper at York on the Wednesday in Whit- 
sun week, 1312 (ib. pp. 459-60). On 6 Oct. 
1312 the ret runs torimce of the seal to Walter 
Reynolds ended Oeg-odby’s keepership (ib. 
p, 653). But even after this— as, for example, 
in May 1810, when Reynolds went on pil- 
grimage to Canterbury, and again so late as 
April 1314— tho great Boal was still secured 
hv the seals of tho sumo three clerks (ib 
p. 581, 1313-18 p. 06). The last in- 
stances of such custody are in Juno and 
November 1816 (ib. 1313-18, pp. 283,314). 
In bis later career Adam was a member of 
the king’s council (ib. p. 200). 

Adam seems to liavo driven a consider- 
able monoy-londing businoss, to judge by tho 
numerous examples of deeds enrolled in 
chancery and in the Oloso Rolls. He was 
liligious, like bis ago and class, winning in 
1811 ft suit in I he ecclesiastical courts against 
the abbot and convont of Selby, and using 
liis influence at high quarters to declare the 
appeal of tho monks to Rome informal (fj. 
1307-1 8, p. 350). Ho held numerous offices. 
In 1304 ho was parson of tho church of Gar- 
gravo ( Ualmdarium Ocnealogiaum, if 672). 
On 7 Nov. 1807 Edwnt-d II added to his cus- 
tody of the rolls the office of warden of the 
Domus Conversoruni in Fetter Lane, an office 
afterwards invariably conjoined with that of 
the mastership of t ho rolls. IIo was a canon 
of York Cathedral, a prebeudarv of Now- 
biggin in thocollogialochnrchof winchester 
in tlio diocoso of Durham, and prebendary of 
Burford in Shropshire ( Cal. Closollolls, 1307- 
1818 pp. 98, 850, 433, 1818-18 pp. 230, 805). 
He acted as proctor for the canons of York in 
tho Carlisle parliament of L807 (Pot. Pari. i. 
190). ITo died in August 1816, leaving sixty- 
oiglit acres of land, a house, a windmill, and 
routs valued at six marks and teu shillings — 
| all in Yorkshire— to wliich, Walter de Os- 
godby, his bvolhorov nephew, succeeded (Cal 
Znq. post mortem, i. 279). One of his executors 
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was Henry do Cliffe. His niece Isabella was 
granted a maintenance for life at the expense 
of the prior and convent of Coventry, in con- 
sideration of Adam’s services to tbe king. 

[Fo-s's Judges of Engl.mil, iii. 284—6 ; Bio- 
grimhia Junction, p. 492 ; Cal. of Patent Bolls, 
1272-92; Dugdale's Orig. Jud. and Chronica 
Sories; Oils, of Close Rolls, 1307-13 and 1313- 
1318; Oal. Inquisitiones post mortem, i. 194, 
279 ; Stubbs’s Ohron. of Edward I and Ed- 
ward II.] T. F. T. 

OSGOD CLAPA (d. 1064), a thegn in 
the service of Cnut, was no doubt a Dane by 
birth. He first appears as witness to a char- 
ter in 1026, when lie is styled ' Osgod minis- 
ter’ (Codex Diplomatics, iv. 748). Ilisname 
occurs frequently witnessing charters down 
to 1046, generally under the title of ‘ minister,’ 
but sometimes as ‘miles.’ In 1038 he is 
mentioned in conjunction with Toflg Pruda 
(ib. iv. 749). It was on the occasion of the 
wedding feast of Osgod’s daughter, Gytha, 
and Tofig, on 8 June 1042, that Harthacuut 
died while drinking in Osgod’s house at 
Lamboth. Freeman suggests that Osgod 
opposed the accession of Edward the Con- 
fessor, and that liis subsequent exile was due 
to tins. However, Osgod witnesses a number 
of royal charters in 1044 and 1046, and one 
in 1046 (ib. iv. 768-88]. The last shows that 
the ‘ Abingdon Chronicle ’ is correct in 
stating that it was in 1046, before midwinter, 
that Osgod was outlawed, and not in 1044, 
1046, or 1047, as elsewhere stated. Osgod 
apparently went to Denmark, and took ser- 
vice with Swegen Estrithson. In. 1049 there 
came news that he was at. Ulp, on the coast 
of Flanders, with thirty-nine ships. Edward 
sent ships to watch him ; hut Osgod, having 
fetched his wife from Bruges, went back to 
Denmark with six Rliips, while the remainder 
harried the coast of Essex. In 1064 Osgod 
died suddenly in his bed (English Chron.) 
He had, as it would seem, come back to 
England, but ‘ we have no account of the 
time or oircumstnnces of his return ’ ( Norman 
Conquest , ii. 878). Heremann and Abbot 
Samson, in their narratives on the ‘ Miracles 
of St. Edmund,’ relate how Osgod was 
miraculously punished for his pride in enter- 
ing the abbey church armed with his battle- 
axe, when he once happened to be at Bury 
St. Edmunds with King Edward, Before 
this Osgod had been an enemy to tbe saint 
and his abbey, but afterwords he reformed 
his life and ways. Samson says he was of 
such power and repute as to be held second 
only to the king. Heremann calls him 1 Major 
domus,’ which I'vno doubt the equivalent of 
* staller,’ by which title he is once referred 
to in the ‘ English Chronicle ’ (Mommenta 
vox,, xiv. 


Historian Britannica , p. 186). Osgod was a 
benefactor of Tofig’s foundation of Waltham 
Abbey. 

Clapham, Surrey, is paid to owe its name 
to Osgod’s house there. 

[English Chronicle; Florence of Worcester; 
Kemble's Codex Diplomatics iEvi 8axonici ; 
Memorials of St Edmund’s Abbey, i. 64-6, 135- 
1 36 (Bolls tier.) ; Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 
ii. DO, 373, his William Rufus, ii. 268, and Old 
English History.] C. L K. 

OSGOODE, WILLIAM (1764-1824), 
Canadian jurist, son of William Osgoode of 
St. Martin’s, Loudon, was bom in England 
in 1764. According to the French Canadian 
writer Garneau, who does not state any 
authority, he w&sanaturalsonof George II. 
Osgoode matriculated at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, in 1768, graduated B.A. in 1772, and 
M.A. in 1777. He became a law student at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1773, and was called to the 
bariu 1 779. In the same year hepublished * Re- 
nmrkson the Laws ofDescent,’ criticising the 
views of Mr. Justice Blackstone on this sub- 
ject. In 1791, after the Canada Bill, Osgoode 
was appointed chief justice of Upper Canada. 
He sailed thither in April 1792, accompanied 
by General Simcoe, the lieutenant-governor 
of the Upper Province. In 1794 Osgoode was 
made chief justice of the province of Lower 
Canada, and settled at the capital, Quebec. 
Besides the chief-justiceship, he was given 
the office of president of the committee for 
the management of the public lands. He ex- 
cited great dissatisfaction among the French 
Canadians by tbe partiality with which he 
assigned the largest grants to English settlers. 
The French settlers complained of Osgoode 
to General Prescott, who became lieutenant- 
governor of theLower Province in 1797. The 
latter promptly took up their side, and a 
bitter dispute ensued between him and the 
chief justice. The executive council, which 
at that time held the supremacy in the 
colonial government, was closely allied with 
Osgoode. General Prescott was thus isolated, 
and his attempts to reform the management ol 
the public lands proved afailure. Both parties 
eventually appealed to the Duke of Portland, 
home minister for the colonies, and, after a 
long correspondence, General Prescott was 
recalled in 1800. In 1801 Osgoode resigned 
his office of chief justice of Lower Canada, 
and returned home. Hereceiveda large pen- 
sion, and lived for the rest of his life in 
London. He was a strong tory in politics, 
and on good terms with the chiefs of the 
government ; but he took no part in law or 
polities beyond twice sitting on royal com- 
missions on the courts of law. He died at 
his chambers in the Albany on 17 Jan. 1824, 
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Tliebiiildiiig now occupied by tliefoursuperinr chiof secretary, and formed a government . 
courts at Toronto is known as Osgoodo Hall, n democratic basis, which held office onh 
[Garnoatt’s Histoiro du Canada; Morgan’s fi’om 11 Maroh to 29 April, and then reMonwl 
Hketohes of Colobratod Canadians ; Foster's ln consequence of a vote of want of confi. 
Alumni Qxon,] C. P. M-t. donee. He again was the chief of an nd 

ministration from ] 0 March 1858 to 27 ru' 
O’SHANASSY, Bin JOHN (1818-1883), 1859, and from 14 Nov. 180] to 27 June 
Australian statesman, son of Denis O’Shor 1808. Charles Gayan Duffy, whom he' had 
nassy, -was horn in 1818, near Thurles, co. warmly welcomed on his arrival in Australia 
Tipperary. By his father’s death in 188] Ilia in 1866, was his colleague in all three and 
ties with Ireland were loosened, and in 1839 in tho last William Ularke Haines who 
lie omigrated to Australia. Arriving in in 1856 and 1857 had been his opponent 
Australia in tho oarly days of Port Phillip, In his_ second term of office he successfully 
ho at first bought a cattle-run in the West negotiated lhe first "Victorian Joan of eiVht 
Pori diet riot, but, finding it unprofitable, ho millions; and when premier for the third 
commenced business inMoIbourne as a draper t ime he was responsible for the Crown Lands 
in 1846. There lie mot with considerable Act, 1808, and the Local Government Act 
commercial euccoss, and in 1 850 lie was one Aft er his resignation in 1863 he did not hold 
of tho chief promoters of llie Colonial Bank, olllce again, though he continued to beamem- 
and for fourteen years was chairman of its bar of tho Victorian legislature, except in 
board of divcclors. Hut it was to local poli- 1866 and 1867, when lie visited Europe and 
tics that tho best of bis energy whs given, was creatod a knight of tho Order of St Gre- 
All through life an ardent llomau catholic, gory tho Groat by Pope Pius IX. InFebruarv 
lie was founder of the St. Patrick’s Society, 1868 lie was elected a member of tho logis- 
and for yoavs the representative of his co- live council for tho central province without 
religionists on tho denominational board of opposition, and in 1873 was re-elocted for 
education. Ho joinod in llio agitation for ton years, but resigned his seat after two 
tho separation of tho Melbourne province years; and in May 1877, after two unsuc- 
from the colony of New South Wales, and cessful contests, ro-entorod tho assembly as 
was one of the founders of tho anti-lrans- member for Belfast , At first of somewhat 
povlation league, and a most energetic op- advanced opinions, and in 1856 an advocate 
ponent of tho Australian punal solllomont of manhood suffrage, lie was in Mb later 
system. When the separation of "Victoria years generally a conservative. He opposed, 
from New South Wales took placo in 1851 , unsuccessfully, secular oducation, the aboli- 
he was returned as ono of llio monikers for tiou of state aid to religion, and payment of 
Melbourne in the first legislative council, members ; he was a supporter of free trade, 
and became virtually loader of tlio opposi- of an immigration policy, and of a general 
tion In the council to the official or nominee Australian federation, lie was an eloquent 
element. Tnl862 ho and his adherent s sue- and able man; ‘ in capacity and legislative 
ceedod in dofoating tlio official Gold Export mastery,’ says Rusden, * lie had no superior 
Duty Bill. lie continued to press for full in the legislature ; ’ and the principal obstacle 
responsible government, and was so pronii- to his complete success as a politician was his 
nentin public affairs that ho was nominated uncompromising devotion to Homan catholic 
by Sir Uharles TIotham a member of tho policy and interests, and particularly in the 
commission to inquire into tho condition matter of state-aided education. In 1870 he 
of affnii'B at tlio goldfields; and was also a was created a O.M.G.; in April 1874 he was 
member of tho commitl oo appointed in 1 H08 made a knight of the saino order and a kniglit- 
to roporl on the scheme of a colonial const i- bachelor, IIo died on 6 May 1883, leaving 
tution. In Dooetnbur 1854 ho nssistod Sir threo sons and three daughters. Ho mar- 
Oharles ILotham very materially in foroing riod,boforo his emigration, Margaret, daugh- 
tke colonial officials to roduce the public ex- ter of Mr. McDonnoll of Thurles, who sur- 
penditure, a measure necessary to avert pub- vivud him and died on 13 July 1887. 
lie bankruptcy. In 1855 lie was a member [Rusdon’s Hist, of Australia ; Msnnell’s Diet, 
of tho gold commission, and of tho crown of Australasian "Biography; IToeton’s Australian 
land commission. In September 1860 ho Dictionary; Timos, 7 and 9 May 1833,] 
was, at tho first, election to tho first logisla- J, AH. 

tive uBSomhly, elected last of the five mom- O’SHAUGHNESSY, ARTHUR WIL- 
bers for Molbomuie, and also for tho consti- LIAM EDGAR (18 14-1881), poet, was born 
tueney ofKilmnre, and nlucled to sit for the in London on 14 March 1814. Tie was edu- 
lattor, On the fall of tho Haines adminis- eated priv&toly. In Juno 1801 he was ap- 
tratiou in 1867, ho look office as premier and pointed a junior assistant in the library of 
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the British Museum, and in August 1863 
was promoted to an assistantsliip in the zoo- 
logical department. This transfer gave great 
offence to naturalists, and was condemned 
by a resolution passed at a meeting of the 
Zoological Society. O’Shauglniessy's ac- 
quaintance with natural history must indeed 
have been exceedingly limited at the time j 
but, by devoting himself with perseverance 
to the single brunch of herpetology, ho came 
to be so good an authority upon this depart- 
ment of zoology as to be entrusted with the 
preparation of the poition of the annual zoo- 
logical record devoted to it, and his death 
was deplored as a loss to science by Dr. 
Gunther, the head of the museum department 
to which O’Shaughnessy belonged. His at- 
tention, nevertheless, had been even more 
decidedly given to poetry and general litera- 
ture. In 1870, without having afforded much 
preliminary evidence of his gifts, he as- 
tonished the readers of poetry hy his ‘Epic of 
Women and other Poems,’ illustrated with 
designs by his friend Mr. J. T. Nettleship. 
This volume deservedly attracted great admi- 
ration by the spont aneous melo dy of it a ly rical 
verse, as well as by the dramatic force and 
passion of some of the more elaborate pieces. 
The expectations thus created were not ful- 
filled hy his ‘Lays of Prance’ (1872), chiefly 
adapted from the poems of Marie de France; 
and althongh ‘Music and Moonlight’ (1874) 
would have commanded attention if it had 
been his first work, it resembled a weaker 
repetition of ‘ An Epic of Women,’ except for 
traces of a new vein in ‘Europe’ and some 
other poems charged with political allusions. 
In 1878 he had married Eleanor, daughter of 
Westland Marston [a. v.]> a lady of consider- 
able literary accomplishments, with whom 
he wrote a book of tales for children, en- 
titled ‘ Toyland’ (1876). She died in J anuary 
1879, and he deplored her death in an elegy of 
great beauty. On 80 Jan. 1881, just as he 
was beginning to take an important place in 
general literature as the English corre- 
spondent of ‘Le Livre,’ and when ha was 
about to contract a second marriage, he suc- 
cumbed to the effects of a chill contracted 
on leaving the theatre on a bitterly cold 
night. Hxs posthumous poems were pub- 
lished in the same year under the title of 
‘ Songs of a Worker.’ They do not in general 
indicate any advance upon his earlier com- 
positions, but include some fine poems on 
sculpture, a subject to which he had latterly 
given much attention. 

O’Shaughnessy’s temperament was that of 
a genuine poet. * His slender frame and 
spiritual expression recalled^ Chopin, and his 
best poetry has the characteristics of Chopin’s 


music— dreamy and sometimes weird, with an 
original, delicious, and inexhaustible melody. 
Somepieces, such as ‘ Palm Flowers, ’display, 
in addition, a remarkable faculty of gorgeous 
word-painting; others, such as the ‘Daughter 
of Herodias/possessmuchdramaticintensity, 
othersfascinatebyasemi-sensuousmysticism, 
and ‘ Chaitivel’ and ‘Bisclavaret’ are wildly 
imaginative. All these gifts, however, ex- 
cept that of verbal music, seemed to dwindle 
as the poet advanced in years, and their 
decay was not compensated by growth in in- 
tellectual power. The range of O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s ideas and sympathies was narrow, 
and when the original lyrical impulse had 
subsided, or degenerated into a merely me- 
chanical fluency, he found himself con- 
demned, for the most port, to sterile repeti- 
tion. He might not improbably have for- 
saken poetry for criticism, in which he could 
have performed an important part. Enthusi- 
astically devoted to modern French belles- 
lettres, and writing French with the elegance 
and accuracy of an accomplished native, he 
possessed unusual qualifications for interpret- 
ing the literature of either country to the 
other, and might have come to exert more 
influence rb a critic than he could have ob- 
tained as a poet. His premature death 
restricts his claims to remembrance mainly 
to his first volume, which will always hold a 
place in English literature from its wealth of 
fancy and melody, and itB marked individu- 
ality of style. 

[Arthur O'Shaughnessy, his Life and his Work, 
by L. 0. Moulton, 1894; Athanffiiun, 5 Feb. 
1881; Miles's Poets of the Century; Stedman’s 
Victorian Poets; personal knowledge.] B. G. 


O’SHAUGHNESSY, WILLIAM (1074- 
1744), major-general in the French service, 
son of Roger O’Shaughnessy and his wife 
Helen, daughter of Conor MacDonoghO’Brien 
of Eallynee, co. Meath, was horn in 1074, and, 
on the death of his father in July 1090, be- 
came the head of the O'Shaughnessys of Gort, 
oo. Galway. The year previous, when a boy of 
fifteen, he became captain of foot and after- 
wards acting-colonel m King James’s army. 
He went to France early in 1090 with the 
regiment of the Irish brigade commanded by 
Daniel O'Brien, afterwords third Viscount 
Clare (see O’Bnnnr, Daniel, first Viscount], 
in which he was appointed captain by 
Louis XTV on 10 July 1691. He served 
in Italy in 1692 ; was present at the battle 
of Marsaglia, in Piedmont, in 1693; and 
in 1690 witnessed the close of the opera- 
tions at the back of the Alps by the siege of 
Valenza, where he became commandant of 
the third battalion of his regiment, and was 

4 h 2 
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nmiointedto tlie army of the Mpusq. Whan jects, but devoted Ms atLentimTcMSTT - 
1 he 2nd and 3rd battalions of Clare wore ‘re- t ho electric telegraph. Anxious to intr 
fonnod 'm 1098, he was appointed captain of duee it in India, he published a nanmllt 
the grenadiers of tho battalion which was giving the results of experiments in t 
ltepl up from 1 April 1008. With his regi- working, in 1839, but received little official 
nionl, one of tho moat famous of the Irish encouragement until the appointment f 
brigade, ho servod in Germany in the cam- Lord Dolhousie in 1847. He was then em 
paigns of 1701-2; was present at the reduc- ployed to lay down an experimental line of 
(ion of Kohl and the first battle of IIocli- telegraphs, and report on the result • its suc- 
stedt in 1703 ; and at tho great battle there, coss lea tho directors in 1862 to sanction thn 
otherwise known as Blmilieim, the year after. immediate construction of telegraphs con 
In 1705 lie served with tho nnny of tho Mo- nocting Calcutta, Agra, Bombay, Peshawar" 
selle. In 1700 ho fought at Kamillies, and and MadraB. O'Shauglmessy was appointed 
became major of Olaro on 4 July, upon the director-general of telegraphs in India and 
death of Major Jolm O Carroll, and lieu- was sent, to England to collect men and 
t enant-coloncl on 1 2 Sept . lie was with his materials. lie returned to India and coin- 
regiment in Flanders in 1707 ; alOudonarde meneed the work in November 1858- sad, 
in 1708; at Malplaquet in 1700; at tlio de- was his onorgy that the line between Cal- 
fenre of the linos of Arleux, Denain, Douny, cut la and Agra, a dittanoe of eight hundred 
Bouclmin, and Quosnoy in 1710-12, Sub- miles, was in full working by March 1864 
soquontly lie served in the campaigns in Gor- in February 1855 tho holograph extended 
many, including the sieges of Landau and 3,050 miles, connecting Calcutta directly 
Freiberg. lie became a brigadier-general with Agra, Bombay, and Madras, and in 
on 3 April 1721 ; was employed with tho February I860 this distance was extended 
urmv of tlie Rhine in 1733, and was present to four thousand miles. O’SlmughneEsy 
at the siege of Kohl ; sorved with the nnny triumphed over innumorablo difficulties— the 
of tho Rhine in the campaigns of 1734-5, at- lack of trainod workmen, absence of bridges 
taming the rank of major-general (mnrdchal- across wide rivers, and of roads through 
do-camp) 1 Aug. 1734; served with tho army dense jungles. Tho main lines were barely 
in Flaudors in 1742; commanded at Cam- completed before tho mutiny broke out, and 
brav during 1 lie campaign of 1743 s and on Lawrence boro emphatic testimony to the 
1 Nov. of that year was appointed to the value of O’flhaughnwwy’s work when he 
command at Gravclincs, where he died, with- stated that ‘ the telegraph saved India.’ 
out issue, on 2 Jan. 1744, aged 70, boing thou O’Slmuglmessy was knighted for Ms ser- 
the oldest Irish major-general in tlie Froneh vices in I860, on a visit to England; afterfive 
service. years’ further work in India, he retired to 

[O’Calhyhan’s Irish Brigades in tho Service of England in 1361. lie had beon elected a 
France, Glasgow, 1870, pp. 20-7, 38-40,888-7.] follow of the Royal Society on 10 March 

II. M. 0. 1843, and in 1801 lie ossumod by royal license 

O’SHATTGHNESSY, Sin WILLIAM tho name Brooke. Tie died at Southsea on 
BROOKE (1809-1889), afterwards Stk 10 Jon. 1880, having married thriee; his 
Wilt,! am O’SiuveiiNiHSY Bkooke, director- second wife, whom be married in 1836, was 
general of telegraphs in India, was tho sou Margaret , daught erofFrancisO’Shaughneesy 
of Daniel O’Shauglmessy of Limerick, by his of Ourrugli,co. Clare; and his third was Julia 
wifo, whose maiden name was Boswull j his Groenly, daughter of Oaptain Jolm Sabine of 
unole was dean of Ennis, and his great-uncle tlio 23rd royal Welsh fusiliers. 

Roman catholio bishop of ICillaloo. William Besides numerous separately issued tracts 
was born at Limerick in 1809, but educated nnd contributions to various periodicals (see 
at Edinburgh University, whore ho gradual od limjal Society's Catalogue, and Ronalds, Cat, 
M.D. in 1830. Ho then eutored tho East of Scientific Papers), O’Slinughnessy pub- 
Indin Company’s sorvieo, and was appointed lisliod : 1 , * Manual of Chemistry,’ Calcutta, 
assist ant-surgeon in Bengal on 8 Aug. 1883 1841 ; 2nd ed, 1842, 2. 'The Bengal Dis- 
(Dodwhll and Mills, Surgeons of Inilia, pensatory,' London, 1842, 8vo. o, ' The 
p. 40). For some time ho was physician to Bengal i’harmacopnoia,’ Calcutta, 1844, 8vo. 
Sir Charles Theophilus, nftorwards Baron Ho also publishocl in 1 331 a translation of 
Metcalfe [q. v.], at Agra; hobocamo surgeon Lugol’s ' Essay on the Eflocts of Iodine in 
in 1848, and surgeon-major in 1861, and SorofulouB Diseases.’ 
was also professor of chemistry in the [Works in Brit. Mns. Library; Times, 11 Jan. 
medical college, Calcutta. While in Bengal 1889; Tolegraphia Journal and Electrical He- 
llo wrote numerous roports and tracts on view, 18 Jan. 1880; Eloclrical Engineer, 18 Jan. 
various medical, chemical, and oilier sub- 1880; Listsof the Follows of tho Rojol Society; 
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Men of the Time, 7tli ed, j English Cyclopedia , 
Laurie’s Anglo-Indians, 1st ser. pp 281-2, 
Burke's, Eos tor’s, and Dod’s Peerages, &c.] 

A. F. P. 

OSHERE {fi. 680), under-king of the 
Hwiccii, -was perhaps a brother of Usric, w ho 
tv Qsalso king oftlie Hwiccii [see ObHlC, <-i.729j. 
Bishop Stubbs, on. the other hand, thinks it 
probable that Oshere tvas a son of Oswald, 
the brother of Osrie {Dictionary of Christian 
Biography, iv. 160, 16-1). This theory would, 
however, seem to put him a generation too 
late. On the first hypothesis, tvhieh is well 
supported, Oshere was a member of the royal 
house of Northumbria, and a nephew of the 
queen of Ethelred, king of the Mercians. 
Under Ethelred he ruled the Hwiccii, the 
people of the present Gloucestershire and 
Worcestershire, then subject to Meicia. In 
a spurious charter, granting land for a monas- 
tery at Ripple in Worcestershire in 680, 
Oshere is represented as calling himself king, 
though acting under Ethelred, and he is also 
described as king among the witnesses to a 
charter of 798, granting land for a monastery 
for the abbess Outswythe. In another deed 
he appears as under-king and os a follower 
of Ethelred, and as counselling him to make 
a grant of land at Witliington, in Gloucester- 
shire. A letter from the abbess Egburga 
or Eadburh, apparently the second abbess of 
Gloucester and sister of the first abbess 
Kyneburga and of Osrie and Oswald, to 
Bishop Wynfrith or Boniface, written 710- 
722, speaks of her brother Oshere as then 
dead. Oshere had at least two sons, /Ethel- 
ward and jEthelric, who ruled over the 
Hwiccii, though they are not, as far as we 
know, described as kings. 

[Kemble's Codex. Dipl. Nos. 17, 80, 82, 50, 
57 (Eng. Hist. Soo.) ; Jaffa's Monuments Mo- 
guntina, p. 64 ; Diet. Ohr. Biogr. iv. 180, art. 

1 Oshere,' by Bishop Stubbs.] ~W. H. 

OSKYTEL {d. 971), archbishop of York, 
whose name also appears as Osottel, Ob- 
ohiegl, Osoh.bthi, Osedtell, Ahketillbs, 
UboeceIi, Usxhtilltjb, Osoekillus, was a 
Dane by birth, and was related to the Danes, 
Turketyl, abbot of Bedford ; Odo [q . v.], arch- 
bishop of Canterbury j and Oswald [d. 972) 
[q.v.], his successor in the see of York. In 
950 he was consecrated bishop of Dorchester j 
his first signature occurs 952. In 956 he was 
translated to the see of York, with the con- 
sent of Edward and his council (Blob. Wia. 
s. a.) He journeyed to Home for the pall 
with Oswald, who, according to Eadmer, 
had helped him«in the government of his 
first diocese ( Historians of the Church of 
York , ii. 14). On the death of Odo, arch- 


I bishop of Canterbury, in 958, Oskytel invited 
Oswald to live with. him. He showed him 
much kindness, and introduced him to Dun- 
stan. From Oswald he learned the new 
monasticism then being introduced into Eng- 
land from Fleury. In 968 he consecrated 
ELfsig bishop of Chester. His name occurs 
among the signatures of many charters, 
showing that ho was often absent from his 
diocese. He died at Thame, 1 Nov. 971, and 
his remains were carried to Bedford Abbey, 
and buried there by Turketyl. He was a man 
of learning and piety {Anglo-Saxon Chron. 
sub anno). 

[The lives of Oswald by Senatus and Eadmer 
in Historians of the Church of York, ii. IS, U, 
71 (Rolls Ser.) , Oswald’s life in the Hist. Eames. 
(Bolls Ser). pp. 24-5 ; Orderiens Vitalis, ed. La 
Frevobt, ii. 282 ; the best modern life is in Baine 
and Dixon's Lives of the Archbishops of York ] 

M. B. 

OSLAC {ji. 966), Northumbrian earl, 
witnessed a charter as dux or earl in 963 
(Kemble, Codex Dipl. No. 604; Green, 
Conquest of England, p. 316 «.) In 966 
KingEadgar [q.v.] div ided theNorthumbrian 
earldom, over the whole of which Oswnlf or 
Osulf had ruled since 953 or 954, and ap- 
pointed Oslac ear] of the portion described 
by Symeou of Durham as York and its de- 
pendent lands (‘fines’), that is, of the an- 
cient kingdom of Deira {Bistoria Begum ap. 
Symeonis Opera, ii. 94, 197, 3S2). The 
connection between Northumbria and the 
southern parts of England seemB to have 
been drawn closer during Oslac’s term of office. 
The Danelaw was becoming anglicised, and 
Oslac appears several times as witnessing 
charters of Eodgar, though not nearly so 
often as would have been the case had he 
held a more southern earldom, and he no 
doubt had a large measure of independence. 
Eadgar, indeed, expressly recognised the right 
of the northern people to their own laws 
and customs, decreeing that ‘ secular rights 
should stand among the Danes with such 
good laws as they best might choose ' {An- 
cient Laics, i. 278). To his more or less in- 
dependent position Oslac probably partly 
owed the reverence with which he was re- 
garded. He is styled the ‘meat earl 1 (A.-S. 
Chronicle) and the 1 magnificent earl’ ('dux 
magnificus,’ Flobbxoe, an. 976). On the 
death of Eadgar in 976 Oslac was banished 
from the kingdom— unjustly according to 
the opinion of the monastic party— and 
went over sea. His banishment, which 
is lamented in a song inserted in the 
'Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ (an. 975), seems 
to have been connected with the predomi- 
nance of iElfkere, the Mercian earl, the 
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enemy of the monks, but was perhaps duo fifty hymns, some of both sections bein 
to political rather than ecclesiastical cxi- adapted from previous authors, Th esa w Jj 
goucics. After liis banishment Northumbria several fresh productions, afterwards an. 
was again united into a single earldom under penred in his work of ‘Church and Kin? 
Waltheof, the father of Uchtred, who was, Thu bust known of his compositions, 1 0 God 
it may reasonably be conjectured, of the unsuun, yet ever near,’ finds a place in most 
house of Oswulf. hymn-books. Othor pieces by him are in 

[Syin. Dnnelm, ii. 94, 107, 382, Anglo-Saxon. Lord Solborno’s ‘ Book of Praise,’ and Orbv 
Chron. ann. Odd, 975, Hist. Itnmi-s. p. 60 Shipley’s ‘ Lyra Eucliaristica.’ 1 

(all in Holla Seriob) ; Flor. Wig. i. 115 (lingl. About this period in his lire OBler was on 
Ilist. Soo.) ; Komlilo’t, Coilox Dipl. Nos. 6 IS, 656, lire et all' in London and Bath of the Society 
650, 602, 600, 607 (Engl. Hist. Soe.) j Thorpe’s for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge 
Anc. Laws and lust. i. 279; Grenn’e Conquest of He published in 1 836 a volume on 1 Church 
England, pp. 310,326, 364; Froonmn’s Norman ivn a Dissent considered in their Practiml 
Oouqnost, I. 282.] Vi. II. Influence,’ which was afterwards included in 

OSLER, EDWAKD (1798-1868), mis- a larger work called ‘Church and King’ 
collauoous writer, born at Falmouth, Corn- issued at the requost of the Bath Conserve', 
wall, on SO ,Tan. 1708, was the oldest son of live Association in a periodical form, and 
Edward Osier (d. 1832), by his wife SJary, liberally suppm-lod by its membors. It ran 
daughter of Edward Paddy, master of a through twolvo folio numbers in all, and 
packet at Falmouth, film died in April comprised: (I) ‘The Ohiirclinnd Dissent;’ 
1864, ngod 01. Thoir sou ‘was brought up (2) ‘ The Church ostablislied on the Bible-’ 
as a dissenter, and educated under the roof (3) ‘The Catechism explained and illus- 
of a dissonLing minis! or,’ As ho was intended trated;’ (4)‘ Psalms and IlymnB on the Ser- 
for tho medical profession, he was appruu- vices and ltit os of tho Church,' An address 
ticcd to Oar rosso, a surgeon at Fnlmoul h, which ho delivered in tho lecture-room of 
and trained at Guy’s Hospital, subsequently the Bath General Instruction Society on 
qualifying in 1818 as M.R.O.S. From about 1 Feb. 1 839 was printed, with the title ‘ The 
1819 to 1826 ho held tho appointment of Education of the People : the Bible the 
resident house-surgeon to tlio Swansea inflr- Foundation, and tho Church the Teacher.’ A 
mavy, and was also surgeon to tho Swansea few years later, apparontly in 1841, ho was 
house of industry, lie thou became a siu-- csallod to Truro in Cornwall ns editor of the 
goon ill tho navy, and visitod tho West ‘ Koyal Cornwall Gazette,’ tho leading con- 
Indies, writing on the passage, and whilo on- servftt ivo journal in 1 ho county, and remained 
gngod tlicro on his modical duties, tlio poom in that position until his death. Several 
of ‘Tho Voyngo,’ which was published in special articles contributed by bim to its 
1880, with tho addition of smnn papors on columns, such as the ‘Packet Question: 
natural history. During liis residence in Falmouth or Southampton, ’ and ‘ liietoiy of 
Swansea lie luid boon admitted to lliofrioud- the Cornwall Railway,’ wore reissued in a 
ship of Lewis Weston llillwyn [q. v.], and sepavato form. Osier died at the Parade, 
had enjoyed through this iutimaoy tlio ad- Truro, on 7 March 1863, and was buried at 
vantage of a scientific library. Through the Kunwyn, _ One of the smaller painted-glass 
medium of that gontlemmi, Oslnr commn- windows in the chancel of that church wos 
nieatod to tho ‘Philosophical Transactions 1 orootod by liis friends to liis memory {Faro- 
two valuable papors : ‘ On Burrowing aud chial Hint, qf Cornwall, ii. 827). 

Boring Marine Animals,’ 1826, pp, 342-71 ; Osier married at Swansea parish church, 
and ‘ Observations on the Anatomy and on 8 Fell, 182J, .lunnotlo, daughter of Mr, 
Habits of Mariuo Test actions Molluscs, illus- W, Powell, architect and builder, at Mount- 
trative of their Mode of Feeding,’ 1832, pp, pleasant, Swanson. Sko died there about 
497-616. JI»wttS dulyoloctnd a fellow of 1828, leaving issue a son and a daughter, 
tho Linnean Sooiety, Tho socond part of his poem, ' The Voyage,’ 

Osier soon abandoned dissent, and on liis concludes with a rhapsody on Ms ‘loved and 
return to England boenmo associated with lost Jonnotte.’ He remarried at Gluvias, 
Prebendary william John Ilall, thon editor Cornwall, in 1887, Sarah, daughter of Mr. 
of the ‘Christian Eomombrancor,’ in the pro- Atkinson of Leeds; she diod at Truro, on 
duclion of a volumo published in 1836 as 81 Jan .18 12, aged 37, leaving four children. 
‘Psalms and TTymns adapted to the Services His third wife was Charlotte Free, nieoa 
of tlm Church of England,’ bill generally and adopted daughtor of Captain Britton of 
known in its lator issues as the ‘Mitre Stratton Place, Falmouth. Her death oc- 
Hymn-book.’ He contributed to this col- ourrod at Truro on 19 Jan. 1808, without 
loci ion fifteen versions of the Psalms and issuo. 
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Osier's most important work was a ‘Life of 
Admiral Viscount Exmouth,’ in the prepara- 
tion of which he was assisted by the family. 
It came out in 1835, and revised editions 
appeared in 1841 and 1854. A translation 
into Russian from the second edition was 
printed at St. Petersburg in the printing office 
of the ministry of the marine in 1867. Osier 
drew up a small treatise on the ‘ Adminis- 
tration and Improvement of the Poor Laws,' 
which was printed by the Poor Law Com- 
mission us an appendix to its report. ‘ A 
Popular Introduction to Medicine/ which he 
announced in 18S7 as in course of prepara- 
tion for the press, does not seem to have 
come out, 

[Bouse and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornuh. ; Eoase’s 
Collectanea Cornubiensis ; Julian’s Hymnology; 
Royal Cornwall Gazette, 13 March 1863.] 

W. P. 0. 

OSMUND (Jl. 768), king of the South- 
Saxons, is said by Florence of Worcester to 
have been reigning in 768, at which time 
the South-Saxons were subject to Wessex, 
having been subdued by Ccedwalla (659 P- 
689) [q. v.] in 686. With the names of other 
South-oaxon kings, under-kinge, or ealdor- 
men, the name of Osmund appears in late 
copies of charters preserved in the register 
of the church of Chichester. These docu- 
ments represent him as confirming as king a 
charter of Nunna [q.v.], in the time of Osa, 
bishop ofSelsey; as granting land at Fairing 
for a monastery by a charter dated 8 Aug. 
766, and witnessed by Osa ; and as granting 
land at Ilanfield in 770. Among the wit- 
nesses of a charter of Offa of 772, quoted 
by Bishop Stubbs from Lambeth MS. 1212, 
an Osmund appears as ‘ dux,’ and his name 
is followed by that of an Oswald, ‘ dux Suth. 
Saxonum.’ The bishop suggests that this 
saldorman Osmund may be the same as king 
Osmund of tbe charters in the Chichester re- 
gister. 

lElor, Wig. i. 67 (Eugl. Hist. Soc.) ; Kemble’s 
Codex Dipl. Nos 1001, 1008, 1009 (Eugl. Hist. 
Soc.); Diet. Clir. Biogr, iv. 161, art ‘Osmund ' (3), 
by Bishop Stubbs.] W. H, 

OSMUND (fl- 808), bishop of London, 
succeeded bishop Heathobert, who died in 
801 (Snr. Dukdim. ii. 66 ; FioB.'Wi&.i.2S2), 
and was probably consecrated by Arch- 
bishop iEthelheard on his return from Rome 
in 802 {Ecckhiastical Documents, iii. 638-9). 
He attended the council of Olovesho in 
October 803, witnessing an act with refer- 
ence to the see of Worcester, the act recog- 
nising the restoration of the see of Canter- 
bury to its anoient rights, and the ordinance 
of rEthelhcard against the appointment of 


laymen as lords of monasteries. He was 
attended at the council by one abbot, three 
priests, and another whose status is not 
given. He was also present at a synod held 
at Acleah in August 805. Ilia successor, 
.lEthelnoth, appears as bishop in 811. 

[Sym. Dunulm, ii. 66 (Rolls Ser.) ; Flor. Wig. 
i. 232 (Engl. Hist. Soc.), Will of Malmes- 
bury's Gesta Pontiff, p. 114 (Rolls Ser.) ; Had- 
rian and Stnbbs’s Councils and Eccl. Docs. iii. 
•>42, 644, 546, 658 ; Diet. Chr. Biogr. iv. 160, 
art. ‘Osmund’ (l),by Bishop Stubbs.] W. H. 

OSMUND or OSM1R, Sadii (d. 1099), 
bishop of Salisbury, was, according to a 
fifteenth-century document preserved in the 
Regi-ter B at Salisbury, son of Henry, count 
of Suez, by Isabella, daughter of Robert, duke 
of Normandy, and sister of William the Con- 
queror (Sarum Charters, 878). He accom- 
panied William to England, was onB of the 
royal chaplains, and was eventually made 
chancellor, probably on the promotion of 
Oshem orOsbert (d. 1103) [q.v?] to he bishop 
of Exeter in March 1072. Osmund in his turn 
may be presumed to havB held the chancellor- 
ship till he was made bishop of Salisbury. 
Osmund was consecrated bishop by Lnnfranc 
in 1078. On 8 June 1078he was present at the 
translation of Aldhelm’srelics atMalmesbury. 
He had conceived a great reverence for Aid- 
helm, and procured from Abbot Warin the 
bone of tbe soint’B left arm ( Gesta Pontiji- 
eum, pp. 424, 438). Osmund is described in 
late documents as Earl of Dorset, probably 
with no sufficient authority ; in his founda- 
tion charter for the cathedral at Old Saium 
he describes himself simply as bishop, and 
not as Earl of Dorset or Count of Sfe. He 
was, however, employed by the Conqueror 
in a civil capacity, and was engaged in 
the preparation of Domesday Book. It is 
not unlikely that the survey of Grantham, 
comprising the counties of Derby, Notting- 
ham, Huntingdon, Lincoln, York, with parts 
of Lancashire and Westmoreland, was his 
work. He was present at the council at Sorum 
in April 1080 when the result of the inquiry 
was presented to the king. In December 1088 
he was sent to summon William of St. Calais, 
bishop of Durham, to the king(Sra.DtJNEm. 
i. 193). On 6 April 1092 he consecrated his 
cathedral at Sarum, the tower of which was 
struck by lightning four days later. He was 
present at the consecration of Battle Abbey 
Church on 11 Feb. 1094 {Chrrn. de Bello, p. 
41, Anglia Christiana Soc.) At the council 
of Rockingham on 11 March 1095 Osmund 
was present as one of the bishops on the king’s 
side; but in the following May he came to 
Anselm privately, and obtained absolution for 
the part lie had taken. Osmund received the 
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confession of William of Alderi in January 
1007, but withdraw before William’s execu- 
tion. lie was one of tbo bishops whom 
Auselm ineffectually consulted on 1 Oct. 
1007. lie died on Saturday, 3 Deo. 1000 
(Flam, Wig, ii. *14), and was buried in 
the cathedral at Old Sarum. After hie 
canonisation his bones wore translated to 
Salisbury Cathedral on 28 July 1-037, where, 
on the north aisle of the nave, there is fit. ill 
a slab with the date mxoix, which is said to 
have covered his tomb. An empty grave 
which was discovered at Old Sarum in 1H35 
wasprohablv Osmund’s. William of Malmes- 
bury describes Osmund as a man of irre- 
proachable life, pre-eminent for his chastity, 
and froo from ambition j he had collected » 
great number of booke, and, * bishop though 
he was, did not disdain either the writing or 
the binding of them.’ 

Osmund’s work as bishop was, in tho first 
placo, tho building of a cathedral at Old 
Sarum j and, secondly , the foundal ion and un- 
do wmont of a regular cathedral body on tbo 
Norman model, consisting of dean, precentor, 
chancellor, treasurer, and thirty-two secular 
canons. A copy of tho original ‘ Instil utio 
Osmundi’ establishing the cathedral body is 
givonin the ‘ltogistor of St. Osmund,’ i. 212- 
215. But more important in Its effects was 
the drawing up of an Ordinal and Consuo- 
tudiuary for use in his diocosc. Osmund's 
work suoms to liavu boon prompt ud by tho 
rosislancoof the I'lnglish clergy to tho attempt 
to introduce tho Norman stylo of chanting 
(of. PAT.ium, Original lAturgine, i. 187), and 
the desirability of introducing a ilxud and 
uniform rule. His work was not, however, 
an original one, but was a compilation from 
ancient sources. Tho consequent ‘ Use of 
Sarum ’gradually met with almost universal 
acceptance in tho British Talus; it is said to 
liava boon introduced into Ireland by tho 
synod of Cashel in 1172, and into Scotland 
sovonty years later. Hugh do Nouuntjq. v.'J 
borrowed from Osnumd’B ordinances m his 
statutes for Lichfield, (iorvaso, bishop of 
St, David’s, diruofodtlio ‘Sarum ITso’ In ho 
observed in liis diocoso in 1228, ami Richard 
Clifford jo. v.]. bishop of London, inf reduced 
itst St. Paul’s in 14 14. Tho fifteenth-century 
writer who passes by the name of John 
Brampton [q. v.] speaks of tho ‘Sarum Use’ 
as being adopted in nearly all Kurland, 
Wales, and Ireland (Twyhiiun, ticriptorm 
Deoem, col. 077). The original manuscript 
drawn up under Uio direction of Osmund has 
perished, und ihu existing Consuetudinary, 
whie.li is also styled ‘ I )o OillciiH ICodosiiiHl iois,’ 
appears to have been revised for use in t lvo 
new cathedral ut Salisbury about 1 About 


tho same time a copy was made for tho .... 
°f St, Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin,^!, ich 
reproduces llio Sarum copy almost verbatim 
ihe Dublin copy is now in the Oambrid™ 
University Library; the Salisbury com;! 
contained m tho so-oullod 1 Iteoister ofSi 

Osmund.’ The Dublin manuscript wasnriated 
m the ‘British Magazine,’ vols. xxlx. and 
xxxi. ; tho Sarum copy is printed in Dock’s 
‘ Church of our 1< allien,’ vol. iii, ad flu and 
with a translation m W. II. 11. Jones’s edition 
of tho ‘ ltegml or of St. Osmund,’ i. 1-] 86 

Tho ‘Register of St. Osmund’ is the most 
anciont of tho muniments of the episcopal 
registry at Salisbury. For the most part it 
consists of a collection of documents otmucli 
later date than ( ismund’B time, but including 
some of Osmund’s own charters, and opt- 
ing with the copy of tho Oonsuotudinary 
already referred to. Tho ‘ Register of St 
Osmund' was edited for the Rolls Series bv 
W. 11. R. Jones, 2 vols., 1883, 1881, Os- 
mund is orvdited with a lifo of St, Aldhelm 
which lias not survived. ! 

T1 10 rep libation of Mt. ( hiuuud ns the virtual 
founder of his church led to a desire for hm 
canonisation at an early date. On 30 May 
1228 a bull was ohtaiuod from Gregory IX 

/lll'/Wtfinty IV imvlinvivviimr l'nitm'vn fVifrr-wmTH 



* “ ' ■ ' *** ■ * 'VWJ wtiw ui J.UI 

Henry Y made an application in the matter 
to the pope. On it Oct. 1421 Henry VI 
hugged Martin V to expedite the canonisa- 
tion (ib. iii. 432) ; and on 20 March 1441 
ad dressed RugeniuslVwitli tho samo propose 
(Huxrirrtnr, (hrrmpondence, i. 117, Rolls 
Bor.) In July 1452 tho chapter of Salisbury 
took tho matter up again, and at longth, after 
mi expenditure of over 7007 and four years 
of negotiations, (Mix I, us III pronounced 
Osm mid’s canonisation on J Jan. 1467. In 
1 4 72 Sext ns f Y granted an indulgence to all 
who visited Salisbury Cathedral on Osmund’s 
feast, day. On 21 March 148J an assembly 
at St,. Paul’s ordered 4 Dec. to he observed in 
his honour. A notico of the miracles per- 
formed at, Osmund's tomb will be found in 
Oapgmvo’s ‘ Nova Legends Anglice,’ and in 
TIoaro's ‘History of Wiltshire,’ vi. 140-8. 


[Register uf St. Osmund; Sarum Charters and 
Doeumontfi; William of Malmesbury's Baste 
Hogum, pp. 372, 876, and G-osta Poiifciflcnm, 
pp, 06, 183-4, 421, 128 ; Utulmor’s Hist. Nov. 
pp, 72, 82 (all Iboso am in tho Molls Sor.); 
Wilkins’s Concilia, i, GDI, ii. 432, 013; Le Neve's 
Fasti Keel. Angl. ii. 601; Wharton’s Anglia 
Bun'll, ii. 18 ; Peter of Uloie, Iip.133, ap, Migne, 
Putrologio, cevii. ; Jones’s I'TiSli EooIob Saris- 
hnrinuHiH, pp. 30-12 ; Oapgmvo’s Nova Legends 
Anglic, pp. 217 b to 261 b ; Journal of the British 
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Archeological Association, xr. 27, 129 j Hoara's 
Hist. of Wiltshire, vi. IS, 24, 137-48, 717, 
Hutchins's Dorset, i. 10 j Casoan’s Lives of the 
Bishops of Salisbury, pp, 109-20; Alban But- 
ler's Lives of the S.iints, ii. 879-80 ; Wiltshire 
Archeological Mag, xvii. 165-74 ; Hist. Litt. de la 
Branca, viii. 573-81 ; Godwin, De Pnesulibus 
Anglie, ed. Richardson, pp. 336-7 ; Foss’s Judges 
of England, i. 44-5 ; Bock's Church of our Fathers 
as seen iu St. Osmund’s Bits for Ihu Cathedral of 
Salisbury; Freeman’s William Rufus] 

0. L. K. 

OSRED (897 P-716) . king of Northumbri a, 
son of Aldfrith [q. v.], lung of Northumbria, 
probably by his wife Cuthburh or Outh- 
berga [q. v.], sister of Ine [q. v.], Icing of the 
West -Saxons, was about eight years old at 
his father’s death in 70o. For about two 
months tlie throne of Northumbria was 
usurped by Eadwulf ; then a conspiracy was 
made against him, he was driven from the 
kingdom, and Osred, who was adopted by 
Bishop Wilfrith, and was perhaps the bi- 
shop's godson, was made king. In the first 

a of his reign be was present with bis 
at a synod held on the Nidd, at which 
■Wilfrith or Wilfrid was restored to the abbey 
of Ripon and the see and abbey of Hexham 
(Ennius, c. 60). In 713 his chief ealdorman 
Berctfrid defeated the Piets. He ruled with 
violence, slaying many of the nobles of lus 
kingdom and compelling others to become 
monke. He was immoral ; he debauched 
nuns, and forcibly entered religions houses 
(JSTnnLWUHi', Be Abhatibus, c. 2 ; 8. Boni- 
facii Epistolce, No. 69). A conspiracy was 
made against him, and in 716 he was be- 
trayed by momhers of the royal house, and 
was slain beyond the southern border of his 
kingdom in battle against his kinsman Cen- 
red, who succeeded him. 

[Bede’s Eccl. Hist. v. cc. 18, 19, 22 (Engl. 
Hist. Soo.) ; Eddi’s Vita Wilfr., c. 60, ap. His- 
torians of York, i. 89 (Rolls Ser.) ; JEthelwulf’s 
poem Do Abbatibus, c. 2, ap. Sym. Dunel®. 
1 . 268 (Rolls Ser.) ; S. Bonifacii Epislols, 
No. 59, ed. Jafrd; Anglo-Saxon Oliron, an. 
716 ; William of Malmesbury's Gosta Begum, i, 
a. 53 (Rolls Sor.) ; Henry of Huntingdon, ir. 
c. 9, Rolls Sor.] W, H. 

OSRED (d. 792), king of Northumbria, 
was son of Alohred or Aired, king of North- 
umbria. The latter belonged to the house 
of jEthelric, a younger son of Ida [q. v.], 
who had been driven from his kingdom by 
his own people in 774 ( Northumbrian An- 
nals, ap. Hovjjnm, i. 28). Oswald’s mother 
was Osgearn. lie succeeded Alfwold, king of 
Northumbria, ii»788, hut was the nest year 
betrayed by his nobles and taken prisoner by 
jEtlielred, who had previously been king, and 


had been driven out by Alfwold. -ffithdred 
took Oared’s kingdom, caused him to be ton- 
sured at York, and banished him. He found 
shelter in the Isle of Man. While he was 
theresomeof theNorthumbrian nobles offered 
to support him ; and, relying on their oaths, 
he returned secretly to Northumbria in 792. 
His troop deserted him, and he was betrayed 
to riSthelred, who made him prisoner and 
had him put to death at a place called Ayn- 
hurg on 14 Sept. He was buried in the 
church of the abbey of Tynemouth. 

[Symeon of Durham's Hist. Donelm. Eccl. 
and. Hist. Begum ap. Opera, i. 49, ii. 62, 64 
(Rolls Ser.); Hoveden, i. 28 (Rolls Ser.); Diet. 
Chr. Biogr., art. * Osred,’ by Cdnon Raine.] 

W. H. 

OSRIO {d. 084), king of Deira, was son of 
.dSHric, the brother of ./Ella, Icing of Deira, 
and consequently cousin of Edwin or Ead- 
wine (686 P-688) tq. v.], king of N orthumbria. 
Osric accepted Christianity from Paulinus 
[q ; v.], and, when Eadwine was slain in battle 
with the Mercian king Penda, succeeded him 
in Deira. At the time the people of the 
northern kingdom of Bemicia, who had been 
subject to Eadwine, separated themselves 
from Deira, and chose as their king Ennfrith, 
son of Ethelfrid or Jithelfrith [q. v.], king of 
Northumbria, who was of their royal house, 
sprung from Ida [q. v.J When Cterio became 
Icing be cast off Christianity and returned to 
his old heathenism. The next year (684) he 
laid siege to York, the capital of his kingdom, 
which was held by Ceedwalla (d. 084) [q. v.], 
Penda’s British ally. Ceedwalla made a sudden 
sally from the city, fell upon him unawares, 
slew him, and destroyed Iris army. Deira 
was soon afterwards united to Bemicia under 
the rule of Oswald (d. 642) [<j. v.] Osric left 
a son named Oswin or Oswim (d. 061) [q. v.] 

[Bede's Hist, Ecd. iii. cc. 1, 14 (Engl. Hist. 
Soo.); Flor. Wig., genealogies, i. 264, 269 (Engl. 
Hist. Sob.) ; Miscall, Biogr. p. 2 (Surtees Boc.) ; 
Green's Making of England, pp. 272, 274, 296 : 
Diet. Chr. Biogr,, art. * Osred,’ by Canon Raine.] 

W. H. 

OSRIC (d. 729), king of Northumbria, 
was the son of Alchfrith, and grandson of 
Oswy [q. v.] Boeda,m referring to Iris reign, 
merely notes the appearance of two comets, 
presaging calamity to a kingdom and the 
deaths or Wihtred of Kent and of the monk 
Eogberht at Iona. The ‘ English Chronicle ’ 
is evenmore meagre, and the manuscripts con- 
tain contradictory statements as to the year 
of his death. One of the manuscripts agrees 
with the date given by Bseda, viz., that it took 
place in 729 ; the other repeats the fact under 
731. That 729 is the right date is proved 
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by the circumstance Hint Breda mentions Pailltoare, however, represented as outlivin 
his dentil ns talcing plnco in the same year tho baltle by 150 years. On this suppositio 
(720) with the appearance of the comets. 1 hoy are credited by the professional atom 
The 'English Chronicle’ further adds llmt he tollers with meeting St. Patrick and wnh 
was hlnin ; and William of Malmebbury re- relating to him, in the course of a peregvma- 
lutes the tradition that ho lost his throne lieu through 1 roland, (ho great deeds in battle 
and his life as a punishment for the death or chase of their old associates. The? «•*> 
of the licentious king Osrod (097 f-7J(5) finally baptised, and die. J 

[q. v.], in whose murder ho and his prede- The most famous t ale of the aeries that has 
cessorotithelhronQ,Ooonred,weroconcumed. survived is the ‘ Colloquy of tho Ancients' 
lie hnH boon sometimes idunt i lied with tho (fAgidlimih ua senorach’), which is found in 
Osrie, king of the ITwicci), who is mentioned the ‘ Book of Libinoro,’ a late fifteenth-cen- 
by Breda as ruling that tribe at tho time of tury manuscript, and has been edited and 
the appointment of Oftfor |q. v.| to tho see translated by Mr. Standish Hayes O’Grady 
of Worcester about 091. Bishop Stubbs, Tho ‘ Story ot' Oisin in the Land of the Young’ 
however, considers tile identity of the two m imothor extant tale of the series, and hew 
Osrics to he very doubtful (Diet. Uhr. Jtiuyr. Oisin is presented ns living long underground 
s.v. ‘ Osrie ’ [3]). The Usric of tho Ilwiccii in fairyland. Tho ‘Book of Loinster’a 
grantodachartortotho trhhoyof 13athinU7t), manuscript of the twelfth century, is the 
which was uttostod by Thoodore |q. v.J aucL earliest in which any versos are attributed 
other bishops. In 081 lie founded the abbey to Oisin. ‘ Loabluir na li-Uidhri,’ a manu- 
al. Gloucester (JIuuDAIjD, Mm. Aiii/I. i. 641 , script dating from the beginning of thesame 
fid3), and lie was htuied in tile nbbey-cliiircli, century, is the earliest in which any tale 
al'torwaids Gloucester Cathedral. A shrine, with i’ionn ns its hero appears. The tales 
wiLh tho king’s otligy upon it, was creeled are to ho found in a great many Inter manu- 
to his memory there by Abbot. Malvern in scripts, from 1 100 onwards. 'Prefaces orin- 
the time of Henry Vlll. Belaud, who, at troduotious were added at varioiiB penods, 
the dosiro of King Ilcnry, paid a visit to the but they harmonise with the litornry features 
abbey in 1540, assertod that the body of Osrie of tho original sories. 

* first layo in St. l’etronell’s Chapol, t.heueo In 1702 James Mncphonon [q. v.l puh- 
it, wne removod into our Jjiuly's t'luipol, and lished a poem called ‘ L'mgal,’ which he pre- 
Ihuuoa removed of late dnyes and luyrl under tended to havo translated from Gaelic verse 
a fnyro tombo of etone on tho north side of uritton by Ossian. A not hor volume followed 
the High A ul tar. At tho foot of tho tomb in 17(tB. Eiiigal, as tho name of a hero, is 
is this written oh a Konnan pillar, “ ( )sricns unknown to Gaelic literature before the time 
rox primus fundat or huj us monoslorii OBI.”’ of M acpliorson, and in his treatment of Fin- 
In 1892 l)r. Spoiice, dean of Gloucester, vori- gal’s oxploitH Jd acpliorson shows a complete 
iiod Leland’B statnmont, when, on roinoving ignorance of the genuine poetio literature of 
two panels of the stone loculus ‘ oil the north llio Gael. In none of tho genuine Gaelic tales 
side of the High Aultnr,’ he disclosed a long arc Oisin and his companions associated, as 
london coffin, lying exact ly beneath tho Icing's in Maephorsou’s poem s, with Onchullin, with 
oliigy. Tho coffin contained a few bones Fergus, with King (Jonchobliar, or Queen 
mingled with emuontwliich had fallen on it, Mrdbh, whose exploits are placed in Gaelic 
one of tho ends being broken By the weight, literature in tho first century of the Christian 
of the superincumbent effigy. ora. In Mncphorson’s ‘Ossian’ Frugal ap- 

I Diet. Ohristimi Binge. ; llml* Hist. Heel, lib. I?*™ 118 agrnat , Oaledonianmonnrclidieputmg 
v, c. 23, 21; English Uhrouielo (Hollo Her,), it. the conquest of his country with the Romans 
38,10 j William of Malmesbury's Grata lhguru tho third coni ray; afterwardsMacpherson’s 

(Kings of Nort, limn brin).J J, hi, Frugal assiHls Cuchullin, who lived in the 

first ooutury, to expel from Erin the Noise- 
OSSIAN or OISIN is a legendary clin- inon, who tun known not to have approached 
ractor in Gaelic litoratiiro. lie figures in n that territory till tiro ninth century. Man- 
series of horoic or romantic tales of which pherson, in his so-called translation, is thus 
the events are laid in the third cent ury, in tho guilty of blunders which convict him of lack 
time of Cormao JHao Art | son ( biJUtAO]. Ac- of all direct aoquuinlonco with tho literature 
cording to those tales, he was tho associate of from which ho professed to dorive bis poems, 
Fionn, of Caillto, of Diarmnit, and other The Gaelic heroes wore often represented 
warriors at tho court of Tara. After many by tho bards as singing tbrjir own deeds; 
exploits, nearly all the warriors under h'iouii and hi this way some poems camo to bo &s- 
aro defeated and slain at the battle of oribetl to Oisin. But it is improbable that 
Gabhra in co. Meath (A.i). 888). Oisin and Ossirm or Oisin was tho author of any of 
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them, Poems are fiv=t ascribed to Mm in 
twelfth-century manuscripts, Tlio Positivists 
have placed Oisin in their calendar, and Mac- 
herson’s publications have led to a general 
elief in his existence as a great Gaelic poet of 
remote antiquity ; but whoever reads the Os- 
sianic tales, as they are called, beginning with 
the preparatory ones in ‘Leabhar na h-Uidhri,’ 
and going on to those in the ‘Booh of Lis- 
more,’ana finally to the modern versions from 
1500 to the latest Gaelic manuscripts, will he 
convinced that Oisin, lihe "Fionn, must be re- 
garded as a character of historical romance, 
and not of literary history. 

[Hennessey’s letters in the Academy, 187.5, 
the publications of the Ossianic Society of Dub- 
lin (8 vols ), MacL&uchhin’s Hook of the Dean 
of Lismoro (the notes by Skene are of no value, 
as ho was ignorant of Gaelic), and O’Grady’s 
Silva-Gudobca mny bo consulted, See also the 
Highland Soeiety’s Gaelic Version of the Poems 
of Ossun.as published by Macphoison in English 
in 1762-3, 1807 ; The Poems of Ossian (with 
dissertation and translation by tho Her. Archi- 
bald Clerk), 1870 , Windiseh’s Iriselie Texte, 
1880,ondDio altiriscbeSngo unddie Ossianfrage, 
1878, Leipzig, Bailey Saunders’s Life of Mac 
phersen, 1804, and art. Macfhehson, James] 

OSSINGTON, Visaoimr. [See Denison, 
John Evelyn, 1800-1878.] 

OSSORY, Earls op. [See Butler, Sib 
Pierce or Piebs, first Earl, d. 1689; 
Btjtler, Thomas, third E vrl, 1582-1014 ; 
Butler, Walter, fourth Earl, 1669-1688 ; 
Butler, James, fifth Earl, 1010-1688,] 

OSSORY, styled Earl op (1034-1080). 
[See Butler, Thomas.] 

OSSORY, Lord op. [See Cearbhall, 
d, 888.] 

OSTLER, WILLIAM (Jl. 1601-1023), 
actor, was in 1601 one of the children of 
Queen Elizabeth’s chapel, playing at the 
theatre in Blackfriars. His name is in the 
list of children who performed Ben Jonsou’s 
‘Poetaster’ in 1601. Probably this was liis 
first appoaranco. He played women's partB, 
whence Gifford assumes that the character 
he took was Julia. The age at which these 
children were first engaged appears to have 
been about thirteen. Collier assumes that 
Ostler was drafted into the King’s players 
before 1604, the name Hostler being given 
in a list of the king's company at that 
date. In December 1610 the Burbages, 
who had bought the remaining lease of 
the Blackfriars, engaged Ostler, who in the 
same year appeared in Jonson's ‘Alchemist.’ 
The following year he took part in the 
same author’s ‘ Catiline,' In the register of 
St. Mary, Aldermanbury, appears the entry: 

‘ Baptised 18 May 1612 Beaumont, the sonne 


of William Ostler.’ Everfertile in conjecture, 
Collier states that Ostler was married before 
1612 ; opines that Beaumont the dramatist 
might have been godfather to Ms child; and 
asserts that Ostler took part in Beaumont 
and Fletcher's 1 Captain,’ 1 Bonduoa,’ •' Valen- 
tinian.’ and ‘no doubt in other plays, though 
his name be not found at the bottom of the 
dramatis person® in the folios ’ {Eng. Emm. 
Poetry, in. 423). In the first representation 
of Webster’s 1 Duchess of Malfy/ about 16L6, 
Ostler played Antonio, soon after which he is 
belies od to have retired or died, the name of 
R. Benfield appearing as the exponent of the 
part on its reproduction. He was a popular 
and an applauded actor, as is proved by a 
mysterious epigram upon him, included in 
the ‘Scourge of Folly ’by John Davies of 
Hereford, cucb 1611. Tills is addressed ‘ to 
the Eoscius of those times, Mr. W. Ostler : ’ 
Ostler, thou took'st a knock thou would'it hare 
giv’n, 

Neero sent thee to thy latest home : hut, oh ! 
Wliero was thine action, when thy crown was 
riv’n, 

Sole King of Actors? then wast idle ? No: 
Thou hatlst it, for thon wonldst be doing Thus 
Good actors' deeds are oft most dangerous ; 

But it thou plaiet thy dying part as well 
As thy stage parts, thou hast no part in hell. 

[Collier's English Dramatic Annuls ; Fleay’s 
Chronicle of the Stage ; Malone’s Historical Ac- 
count, Webster’s Works, ed. Hazhtt; Jonson's 
Works, ed. Gifford ] J. K. 

OSTRITH or OSTHRYTH (d, 697), queen 
of Mercia, whs the daughter of Oswy [q. v.], 
king of Bernicin., the brother and successor of 
St. Oswald (006 P-642) [q. v.] She wasthere- 
fore sister of Egfrid, king of Northumbria, 
St. Etheldreda's husband, and of Elflad, who 
succeeded St. Hilda [q. v.] as abbess of 
Whitby. OstrithbecamethewifeofEthelred, 
king of Mercia, who had succeeded Ms bro- 
ther Wulfere [q. v.] in 676. He was the 
third son of Penaa [q. v.l, king of Mercia, the 
fierce old pagan who haa killed five kings in 
battle, including Ostritli’s maternal grand- 
father Edwin, and her sainted uncle Oswald. 
But ‘ out of the eater come meal.’ Panda’s 
sons and daughters were ns earnest in the 
support of the Christian faith ablie had been 
in its destruction. Ostrith and her husband 
were largely instrumental in building up the 
church in their kingdom, especially in the 
endowment of monastic houses, wMoh in 
those early times were, as missionary centres, 
the chief instruments in the propagation of 
religion. The matrimonial alliance of the 
two royal houses was ineffectual to put an 
end to tho long-standing feud between Mer- 
cia and Northumbria. Once more Lindsey 
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was the battlefield. In 679 Egfrid crossed 
the Mercian border, and a battle took place 
near the Trent, in which Ostrith’a young bro- 
ther Alfwin, dearly loved in both kingdoms, 
fell (B.ZGDA, Hist, Ecol. iv. 21). Peace was 
eventually made through tlio wise counsels 
of Archbishop Theodore. As one of the 
conditions, Ostrith and her husband insisted 
on the immediate banishment from Mercia 
of Wilfrid, whom in 681, on his expulsion 
from Northumbria by Egfrid, Ethelred'a 
nephew, the son of his brother Wulfere, 
the sub-king Berhtwnld had recoived into 
his province, and bestowed laud to found a 
monastic house. Subsequently Ostrith re- 
moved the bones of her unole St. Oswald 
to the great abbey of Bardney, near Lincoln, 
which, if not actually founded by her hus- 
band, had been largely enriched by him and 
his queen. The monks, however, who could 
not forget or forgive the wrongs Lindsey had 
received from Northumbria, refused to admit 
the remains of a member of the royal house 
from which their provinco had suU'ered so 
much. The wain containing Oswald's relics 
was slopped at tlie abbey gates. But in the 
night a bright pillar of light appearing above 
it testified to the sanctity of I, lie martyred 
king, and convinced the monks of their error, 
which they atoned for by the ready admission 
of the coffin the next morning lib. iii, 11). 
The vindictive spirit of tlio Mercians wus 
more fatally exhibited in 097 in the murder of 
Ostrilh by the nobles of the northern part 
of the kingdom, on the south bank of tlio 
Humber, ‘ a primiitibus Merciorum inter- 
empta ’ (ib. v. 24 ; Flos. Wia, sub aim. 690 ; 
Anglo-Saxon Chroniale , sub ann. 697 ; Matt. 
Webtm. * crudelitor nocaverunt '). Soven 
years later, in 704, Ethelred abdicated the 
throne, and retired to Bardney, where ho was 
‘slioru as a monk,’ became abbot, and died in 
716. The name of one son of Ostrith and 
Ethelred is recorded, Oeolrod, who succeeded 
hie cousin Clenred in 709, and died in 716, 
the same year with his father. 

[Baida, as referred to above | Bright’s Early 
English Church, pp. 159, 811-95; Lappenborg’s 
England under the Anglo-Saxon Kings, i. 222.1 

E. y. 

O’SULLIVAN or O’SULLIVAN 
BEAEE, DONALL (1660-1018), chief of 
the sept of his name in tlio district of Bears, 
co. Cork, engaged actively in the hostile 
movements in Ireland against the govern- 
ment of England in the last yours of Queen 
Elisabeth. O’Sullivan in 1601 avowed liis 
devotion to Philip III of Spain, and received 
a Spanish garrison in his oastlo at Dunboy, 
Siege operations against this stronghold, the 
custody of which was resumed from tlio 
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Spaniards by O’Sullivan, were carried^riib 
overwhelming force by Sir George Carew 
president of Munster, in June 1602. Carew’a 
historiographer observed that ‘so obstinat. 
and resolute a defence hod not been seen 
within this kingdom.’ Details of the siege and 
capture of Dunboy Castle are given m the 
publication styled ‘ Pacata Hibernia,’ and in 
ike Latin history of Ireland by O’Sullivan’s 
nephew, Philip O’Sullivan [q. v.], which was 
translated by the author of the present notice 
After the demolition of Dunboy in June 
1602 O’Sullivan, with his followers anil 
soldiers, made a stand for a time in Glen- 
gariff. Thence ho proceeded over the river 
Shannon to Ulster, where, after numerous 
conflicts, he arrived with only thirty-five 
survivors of the thousand persons with 
whom lie had set out. 

Failing to obtain a government pardon on 
tho accession of James I, O’Sullivan went 
with his wife and children to Spain. There 
he was wellroceived by Philip HI, who con- 
ferred on him the knighthood of the order 
of St. lago, a pension, and the title of Eari 
of Bearohavon. O’Sullivan, described as 
tall and handsome in person, was killed in 
1 618, at Madrid, by John Bathe, on Anglo- 
JriBh refugee. A letter addressed by O’Sul- 
livan in Fobruary 1601 -2 to the governor 
of Galicia has been reproduced in ‘FaesimileB 
of National Manuscripts of Ireland,’ pt. iv. 2, 
plate xxxiii. 

[State Papers, Ireland; Carew Calendar; 
Annals of the Four Masters ; Historic Oatlio- 
liens IborniiB Compendium, 1621 ; Stafford’s 
Pneattt Hibernia, London, 1 633.] J. T. G. 

O’SULLIVAN (Sih) JOHN (jl. 1747), 
colonel in the French service, came of the 
O’Sullivans of Muneter, and wub born in eo. 
Kerry about 1700. Tho family being ca- 
tholics, their estates were in the hands of 
protestant trustees. At tho age of nine 
O’Sullivan was sent abroad to be educated 
for tlie catholic priesthood. He spent six 
years in Paris, and then wont to Dome. On 
the sudden death of his father, O’Sullivan 
roturnod to Ireland ; but, disliking the con- 
ditions under which Irish catholics were 
compollcd to live by the penal laws, he sold 
his interest, in tho family property and emi- 
grated to France, lie obtained the post of 
tutor to the son of Marshal Maillebois. On 
Maillebois’s recommendation he then entered 
the French army, In 1739 he attended 
Maillobois as secretary in an expedition to 
Corsica. During tho first four years of the 
Austrian succession war he look part in the 
French campaigns in Italy and on tho Rhine. 
In 1746 lie was appointed adjutant-general 
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to the young pretender, then preparing for 
the invasion of England. He landed with 
him at Loehnonuagh on 6 Aug. 1746, and 
through the whole campaign he remained his 
chief adviser in both civil and military 
matters, O’Sullivan commanded with Came- 
ron of Loehiel the nine hundred highlanders 
who captured Edinburgh on 10 Sept. 1746 
t Lockhart, Memoirs, ii. 488). He was 
present at Prestonpans, and, in his capacity 
as adjutant and quartermaster-general, drew 
np the rebel army in line of battle at Cullo- 
den. O’Sullivan escaped hack to France on 
1 Oct. 1746. In 1747 he was knighted by 
the pretender for his services. The date of 
his death is unknown. lie married a Miss 
FitzGerald, and left a son, 

Thomas Heuedht O’Suiylivan (<f. 1824), 
son of the above, who entered the Irish 
brigade, was appointed to accompany the 
privateer Paul .Tones in his expedition against 
the Irish coast in 1779. O’SulLivau quarrelled 
with his fellow-commander and fled to Ame- 
rica, where he entered the British army under 
Sir Henry Clinton at New York. He left 
the British army, probably at the end of the 
American war of independence, 1783, and 
entered the service of Holland. Tie died a 
major in the Dutch service at tlio Hague in 
1824. Jlis son, John O’Sullivan, employed 
in the American consular service, died in 
1826. 

[O'Callaghan's Trish Brigades ; Wobb’g Com- 
pendium of Irish Biography.] G. P, M-y. 

O’SULLIVAN, MORTIMER (1791 P- 
1869), Irieh proleslont divine, second son of 
a schoolmaster of Clonmel, co. Tipperary, 
was horn there in 1791 or 1702. He was 
educatod with his elder brother Samuel (see 
below) and his friend Dr. William Phelan 
[q.v.] at the Clonmel endowed school. The 
headmaster, Hr. Richard Carey, an intimate 
friend of the elder O'Sullivan, was an earnest 
protestant, while the O'Snllivane were ca- 
tholics. Carey was much revered by his 
pupils, and the remark of a priesl — that Carey 
could not be saved — first led Mortimer to 
‘reason himself into the belief of the right 
of private judgment, and out of the church 
of Rome.’ lie entered as a protestant 
scholar at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1813, 
and proceeded B.A. in 1816, M.A. 1882. 

After six or seven years at the university 
O’Sullivan returned to the south, and be- 
came secondmaaler of tbe Tipperary endowed 
school, and curate of tbe parish of Tipperary. 
He was the first master of the Royal School 
at Dungannonfnear Killyman, and was also 
in Waterford for a time. He was chaplain 
of St. Stephen’s chapel, Dublin, and on 
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20 Deo. 1827 was collated to the prebend of 
St. Audoen’s in St. Patrick’s Catkedal, Dub- 
lin. This office he resigned on 24 Aug. 1880 
on being presented to the rectory of Killyman , 
co, Armagh, at the death of William Phelan 
(15 June). 

At a very early age O’Sullivan became 
interested in the relations between the ca- 
tholic and protestant churches in Ireland. In 
1 824, in reply to Thomas Moore’s ‘ Captain 
Rock,' be wrote ‘ Captain Rock Detected, or 
the Origin and Character of the Recent Dis- 
turbances, and the Causes, both moral and 
political, of the present alarming condition 
of the South and WeRt of Ireland, fully and 
fairly considered and exposed, by a Munster 
Farmer/ London, 1824. Here O’Sullivan 
boldly attacked ths landlords and the land 
system, while defending the Irish church 
and clergy (of. Blackwoods Mag. July 1824, 
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O’SulIivon gave evidence before the select 
committee of lords and commons on the state 
of Ireland, 26 April and 27 May 1826. The 
results were published by himself and Dr, 
Phelan in ‘A Digest of Evidence on the 
State of Ireland in 1824-6/ &c., 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1826. Ten years later, on 20 May 1836, 
when summoned to give evidence before the 
select committee on orange lodges, O’Sullivan 
stated that, the orange societies were of im- 
portance in preserving thB peace of Ulster. 
In the same year O'Sullivan was sent with 
the Rev. Charles Boyton as a deputation 
to England and Scotland from the Irish 
clergy to make known the condition of their 
church. O’Sullivan described with native 
eloquence and passion the insecurity of the 
Irish protestant clergy and the injustice of 
the tithe system in Exeter Hall, London, on 
20 June and 11 July 1836, and in many pro- 
vincial towns. On his return to Ireland in 
October 1836 he engaged in a controversy 
with Dr. Daniel Murray [q. v.], the catholic 
archbishop of Dublin, who charged him with 
misreporting his words before the lords’ com- 
mittee on the circulation of the bible among 
the laity. The correspondence was published. 
In September 1830 O’Sullivan was again in 
Glasgow, and on 27 May 1837 a fifth en- 
thusiastic meeting was held in Exeter Hall. 
Full reports of all, with correspondence, were 
published by O’Sullivan and the Rev. Robert 
McGhee in ‘Romanism as it rules in Ire- 
land/ &c., 2 vols. London and Dublin, 1840. 
In 1861 O’Sullivan was Donellan lecturer 
at Trinity College, and in 1868 he was made 
rector of Tanderagee, nearBallymore. During 
the latter years of his life he resided in Lower 
Gloucester Street, Dublin, and officiated as 
chaplain to the Earl of Carlisle, the lord- 
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lieutenant, and lo tlm Duke of Manchester. 
Ho died in Dublin on 30 April 1859, and 
was buried on 8 May in Ohapelizod church- 
yard. 

Besides tho works noted and many soporat 0 
sermons and tracts, O’Sullivan wrote : 1. ‘A 
Guide to an Irish Gontloman in his Search for 
a Religion,’ Dublin, 1833 ; in defence of the 
established church, upon the publication of 
Mooro’s ‘Travels of an Trish Gent Ionian in 
Hearch of a Religion/ 2 vols, Loudon, 1833. 
It was ans werod anonymously in ‘ A Lanthorn 
for the Rov. Morlimor O’Sullivan's Guido to 
an Irish Oenlloman in his Scare] 1 for a Reli- 
gion. From the Latin and Gorman of Dr. 
Martin Luthor,’ Dublin, 1833, 2. ‘The Oasu 
of the Protestants of Ireland stated, with 
Notes/ London, 1836, 3. 1 Of tlia Aposl asy 
predicted by Saint Paul.’ pt. i. Dublin, 18 1 L ; 
pts. i. and ii . toget her, Dublin, 1812. 4/ Theory 
of Developments in Christian Doctrine ap- 
plied and tested,’ London and Dublin, 1810; 
a reply to Oarcliuul Newman’s ‘Apologia,’ 
6. ‘ The Hour of the lludoeinor/ a series of 
discourses preached in the chapel of Trinity 
College, Dublin, 1853. 

O'Shilivan, Samtjut. (1790-1 85 L),divino, 
older brother of the abovo, born at Olonmot 
on 13 Sopt. 1790, was educated with Mor- 
timer at tlio Clonmel endowed school ; at- 
tended pi'otostant services with his school- 
master, and was powerfully nlLraelod bylha 
liturgy. When haohtaiuod a scholarship at 
Trinity College, Dublin (181 4), lie was entered 
ns a member of tlio church of England. IIo 
graduated 13. A. in 18 L8, and M.A. in 1825. 
lie was an active member of the university 
hiatoricalsocioty, and carried off the medal for 
thobestspoakorindobatos. Taking holy ordors 
in the established church, I 10 was first, aurato 
of Sl„ Catherine’s, Dublin, and at the same 
time chaplain of tlie Marshalsoa, Dublin. In 
1827 lio snocoodod Doan Lo Flint! as chaplain 
to the Royal Hibernian Military School in 
Pliainix Park. Ilia life was chioily dovoted 
to literary pursuits, His first work, ‘The 
Agoncy of Divine Ptovhloneo muni (Wed in 
tlio principal Transactions, religious and 
political, connoctod with tlio History of 
Groat Britain from tlio Reformation to 
the Revolution in 1688/ Dublin, 1810, dis- 
played a philosophic temper remarkable 
in a man 01 twenty-five. He contributed 
rogulnrly to ‘ Hlaokwood’s Magazine’ and 
to ' FrnsorV Some of tlio earliest papers in 
tho 1 Dublin (Tnivorsity Review and Quar- 
terly Magazinu/ Dublin, No. 1, January 1833, 
wore from his pen, IIo died 011 0 Aug, 1851, 
and was burincf on tlie 9t.li in tho churchyard 
at Cliapolizod, Dublin. His wifo, with a son, 
Henry K, M, O’Sullivan, and a daughter, 
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Jio had completed tlie ‘Catechism of ti* 
United Church of Roland and Ireland ex 
plained and confirmed, with References tr, 
Holy Scripture/ Dublin, I860. A volume of 
Remains, containing articles left by him m 
manuscript, was published by the Rev J 0 
Mart in, D. I )., and Mortimer O’Sullmn.Diib-’ 
lin, 1858, 3 vols. 


[Fin- both brothers : works abovo mentioned 
including Roiniiins; Dublin Univ, Mag. Octolrn 
1851, pp, 504-8; Life of Phelan, 1882, up j 
0, 7, 11 ; Dublin Morning Express, 1 and 2 Alav 
1850 ; Gont. Mag, Ootobor 1851, ii. 488 ; Oat at 
Graduates, Trio. Coll. Dublin. For Mortimer 
slonn; soo Bliiolcwood’e Mag. xxxvi. 210 211 
xxxix. 157; Cotton’s Fasti Ecel Hib. ii.’ m' 
v. 208; Moore’s Memoirs, iv. 224.] O, F. S. ' 


O'SULLIVAN or O'SULLIVAW- 
BEARB, PHILIP (1 590 P-1600 P), hi s - 
torian, bom about 1590, son of Dermot 
O’Sullivan and nopliow of Donnll O'Sullivan- 
Boaro [«j.v.J lord of Diniboy, was in 1602, 
wliilo still ii, lad, Bent by his uncle to Spain, 
whore, after tho full 'or Duuboy, he was 
joined by liis father and his family. IIp was 
educated at Compost olla, became a soldier, 
and served on board the Spanish ships 0 ! 
war. In 1019 lie was in tho squadron ap- 
pointed to guard tho trowmre-lloot on its ap- 
proach to Capo Mt. Vincout from the lki- 
bary pirates, who were aUn on the look-out 
for it, and wrote an interesting account of 
tlio service 1 0 liis old tutor (Compendium, edit. 
1021, If. 270-9). IJis military lifo wns, how- 
ever, not very noteworthy: his predilection 
was for literature, mid to that lie principally 
devoted himself. 11 is most important work 
was the ‘ Historic On1,liolioa> Hernias Com- 
pendium’ (Lisbon, llo, 1021), an octavo 
edition of which, edited by Matthew Kelly 
[q.v.J, was published at Dublin inl850. The 
most valuable part of it is the history of the 
Elizabethan wavs, tho story of which ha re- 
ceived orally from liis father and his father's 
companions; it has the merits and defects 
inridontnlto a work so written — tlio vigour, 
this Isitt or partisans] lip, tho inability to under- 
strand more than tho personal issue, the in- 
accuracy of detail, and tlio confusion of 
dates. His ollinr works ( all in Latin, aTe 
‘ Patriciuna Dpcoh/ a life of St. Patrick 
(1020) ; and a violent and abusive criticism 
of Arolibishop Usher, under tlio title of 
1 Arolucornigproinnstix, sive Jacobi CTshoi’i 
Ilowsi archie Oonfutatio.’ He wroto also 
many lives of saints, which were not pub- 
lished, mid in 1031 sent Boliand some con- 
tributions to his colossal undbr taking. This 
is tho last, that is definitely known of him, 
though Webb has identified him with the 
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Earl of Bearlinvcn who died at Madrid in brethren of Hexham used each year to makf 
l(j59 of 1060, leaving one daughter, a girl of a procession to it on the day before that of 
twelve, and a fortune of a hundred thousand the king's death to pray for his soul and 
crowns, celebrate mass before it, and they built a 

[Little is known of his life beyond what is to church there which was held m special 
be gleaned from his own writings, and especially honour ; for there was not, until Oswald’s 
the Compendium; Kelly's pret.ioe to the edit, cross was erected, any symbol of Christianity, 
of 18-10 contains most of this. M'Gee’s Irish any church or altar, in the Bernioinn land 
Writers of tho Seventeenth Century ; Webb’s (li.ltDi., iii. c. S). 

Compendium of Irish Biography ] J. K. L. Oswald’s victory put au end to the short 
OSWALD or OSUUALD, S ain’t (005 ?- period of Welsh sucoess in the north. It gave 
642), king of the Northumbrians, bom about turn the kingship of both the Northumbrian 
606, was second son of Ethelfrid or ./Ethel- lands, and it opened a way into England to 
frith [q. v.], king of the Northumbrians, His the Scottish missionaries, He dwelt chiefly 
mother was Acca, sister of Edwin or Ecd- at Bebbanburg or Bambaroug-h, the capital 
wine (686 P-683) [q. v.], king of the North- of the Bernician kings, and invited his early 
umbrians, and daughter of -/Ella (d. 688) teachers, the monks of Iona, to send him a 
[q. v.] Thus on his father’s side he was of bishop to preach the gospel to his people, 
the line of Ida [q. v.] of Beruicia, and on The first, missionary sent to him had little 
his mother's of the royal house of Deira. success, for he was an austere man, and the 
His younger brother, Oswy (612 P-670), is people did not like him. On his return to 
separately noticed. Whon his father was Iona, Aidan [q.v.] was sent totake his place, 
defeated and slain by Bredwald in 617, he j Oswald laboured with him to spread the 
and his brothers were driven out of North- j gospel, gave him the island of Lindisfarne, 
umbria, and Oswald, accompanied by a band | whichhe choseforhis see, attended liisminis- 
of young nobles, took shelter with the Scots trations, and, as Aidan was not thoroughly 
in Iona, where he was converted to Chris- | master of tho English tongue, used to tranB- 
lianity and baptised. On the death of Ead- late the bishop’s discourses to his nobles and 
wine, who was slain in 633 at Heathfield by thegns (id. e. 3). Christianity spread rapidly, 
the mint forces of Credwalla (d. 684) [q. v.] churches were built, and lands were given 
and Penda, Osric (d. 634) [q. v.] obtained the to monasteries, which were peopled by Scot- 
kingdom of Deira, and Oswald’s eldest brother tish monks. In Deira Oswald completed the 
Eanfrid was accepted as king by the people church which Eadwine had begun to build at 
of Bernicia. But when Eanfrid was trea- York (id. ii. c. 14). There too the Scottish 
cherously slain as he was going to meet the rite was widely accepted, though James, the 
British king Cmdwalla to sue for peace in 034, deacon of Paulinus, remained at his post and 
Oswald advanced from the north with a had much success aB a missionary. Oswald 
small army and encamped at a place near the was humble, gracious, and charitable to 
Roman wall, called by Bmda (Hist. Peel. iii, tho poor. One Easter when Aidan was 
c. 2) Hefenfolth or Heavenly Field, and by dining with him, and a silver dish laden 
Nennius (o. 84) Oatscaul, and supposed to with royal dainties had been set before him, 
be St. Oswald's, about seven miles to the just as the king and bishop had raised their 
north oflloxham in Northumberland (Priory I hands to say grace, the thegn, whose special 
of Hexham, , Prof.) Thera, as Oswald told 1 duty it was to relieve the distressed, came 
tho Abbot Segine in the hearing of tho Abbot in and told the king that the streets were 
Failbe, who told tho story to Adamnan, St. thronged with a multitude of poor crying out 
Oolumba appeared to him in a vision, and for alms. Oswald ordered that the food pre- 
bado him give his enemies battle the follow- pared for him should be given to them, and 
mg night, promising him the victory ( Vita that the silver dish should be broken into 
ColunSiani, i. c. 1). He set about raising a small pieces and distributed among them. 
orosB, and, the time being short, held it with Seizing the king’s right hand, Aidan said 
his own hands while Ms men fixed it in the ‘ May this hand never decay.’ Bede believed 
ground. As the day was breaking he joined that the bishop's prayer was answored (id. 
battle with Ofedwalla (see Skene, Celtic iii. c. 0). Oswald is said to have had wider 
Scotland, i. 246, for the possibility that Os- dominions than any of his ancestors, and to 
wall's opponent was not Ofedwalla himself, have received into his lordship peoples of the 
hut a oertain British king called Cation), and four tongues spoken in Britain— Britons, 
defeated him with great daughter. Ofedwalla Piets, Scots, and English (id.) He must 
was slain at a stream called Deniseburr, a therefore have had great power in the north- 
tributary of the .Rowley water. Oswald's west, and was probably owned as over-lord 
cross was long an object of veneration. The by the Welsh of Strathclyde (Grbdn, Making 
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of England, p. 291). As I 10 is said to have cording to Reginald, took place at TV! ' 
lmd a kingdom witlv the same limits as that church In Shropshire (c. 12), Penda caul' d 
of End-wine (Bjeda, ii. c. 6), ho must have had the head and hands and arms of Oswald to 1 
authority over the Trent valley, and was cut oil' and st nclt on stakes. The place where 
certainly supreme in Lindsey, ■whore he was lie fell and the dust of the ground worker! 
regarded by the people with iiostilo feelings miracles (Bjsda, iii. cc. 9, 10). His hod 

(ib. iii.fl. 11 ; Onnmi). Though it is perhaps was several years laler given by his niece 

going too far to assert that Panda murdered Ostrifcli or Oslhryth (d. 097), the daueliter 
a son of Eadwino, who lived at his court, ‘at of his brother Oswy and tho wife of rEtkel 
the pressure of Oswald’ (GBmnir), it seems red, king of tho Mercians, to tho monastery 
probable that this crime, which was, as Bedo at Bnrdney in Lindsey. The monies were at 
significantly notes, committed during Os- first unwilling to rocoivo it, for, though thev 
wald’s reign, was caused by the Mercian acknowledged the king’s holiness, they re- 
king’s wish to ploase him. In Kent, Ead- membored him with dislike as a stranger to 
bald ( q. v.] was ro far under his influence as tlieir own pooplo, who had held sovereignty 
to compol his sister /Ethelburh, Endwine’s over them. A mirnclo induced them to take 
widow, toeendherchildreninlo Gaul (ILeha, the body into their church, where they laid 
ii. c. 20). Ilis supremacy was evidently it in a tomb with a cross at each end, and 
acknowledged by tho West-Saxon king with the icing’s banner, which was of purple 
Oynegils [q. v.] ; ho stood sponsor for Cy uogils and gold, hung abovo it (ib. c. 11 ; Resinam 
when he was baptised al Dorchester, now in 0 . 4.0). Subsequently miracles wsreworked 
Oxfordshire, in 03G, and joined him in giving tliore. Ofih, king of tho Mercians, adorned 
dial city to Birinus [q. v.] for his episcopal tho tomb with gold, silvor, and precious stones 
seo (ib. iii. c. 7). Bmda, who stylos him ‘ rox ( Carmen de Pontiff'. 1. 380aeq.) By Reginald’s 
ohristianhsmus,’ reckons him as tho sixth time only three of the king’s bones remained 
Brotwalda (ib. ii. c. 6), and Adamnnn calls at Bardney. The rolics had been kept care- 
him ‘ emporor of tho wholo of Bril ain.’ In lossly, and had disappeared duringthe Danish 
642 there was war between him and Panda, invasions, bring earned oiTbydevout persons, 
king of Mercia, and on 5 Aug, ho was do- Of bluisethe cliiof woro Etholtliida or iEthol- 
feat ed and slain by Ponda in a fierce battle, filed [q. v.L the ‘ lady 0 f the Mercians,’ and her 
and, according to ono account, by strntagum husband iTCthelred, who founded a monastery 
(Nhhhtuh, c. (16) or by surpriso (RwcnacJ), at Gloucester in honour of St. Oswald about 
0 . 14 ), at Masorfoltli, supposed to bo Oswestry 90S), and translated his bones thither (Win. 
or Oswald’s Tron in Shropshire. When he Mn.li. Goita Pontiff, p. 29S). They were 
saw himself surroundod by his foes, and know I ransliited to a more honourable shrine by 
that his end was come, ho prayed for tho Thomas II, archbishop of York in tke reign 
souls of Ms soldiers, and tlio words ‘“May I bo of Ilonry I, Reginald, iho biographer of 
Lord have mercy on tho souls,” said Oswald Oswald, Doing prosonl at the function (Ra- 
ils he fell to earth, ’ beoamo a provoi'bial say- ihnau), 0 . 4 * 1 ). Oswold’s head and hands 
ing in tho north (Baoda, iii. c. 11). Ho diod wero rumovod from the stakos on which they 
in his thirty-eighth year (ib. 0.9). TIis wife had been stuok, his hands being carried to 
wasthodaughtorqfOynegils,kingof Wessex, Bitmborougli, whorothey were placed, hoing 
whoso namo is said to havo boon Kyneburga free from corruption, in a silver shrine in the 
(Oyneburh) j by her ho had a sou imuiod church of St, Peter, and wero on objeot of 
TEthelwald or Qidilvald [sac art. Oswvl. veneration (B.ud a, iii. 0). Symoan of Durham 
After her husband’s death Oyneburh is said deolaros that in his timo the king’s right 
to havo taken Urn veil (Rue in at, n, c, 3). hand was, according to Aidan’s prayer, pre- 
Roginald, writing in tho twelfth century served incorrupt! that a moult of Durham 
from an account given him by a curtain nnmud Swartoovand had often seen it, and 
brother of tho hospital at YorJt, who said that it was wrapped in ft pall (Ilist. Dunelm. 
that ha found the particulars in an old Eng- Eecl, i. 0 , 2 ; Hist. llegum,aa, 7y 4). The king's 
lish book, desoribos Oswald as tall, witli rolics wero in time treatorl with neglect at 
blue eyoB, yollow hnir, a long face, and Bamborougli, and a monk of Peterborough 
thin beard j his lips woro rather small, and stole the right arm and carried it to his own 
wore a kindly smilo ; his hands and arms monastery, whioh was onrichod in conss- 
were long, nnushowed strength ( 0 , 50). In quonoo by many oft'erings (Reqinald, c. 48). 
Nennius lie is oallpd ‘Lainuguiu,’ which is Oswald’s' head was buriod at Lindisfarne 
said to moan 'white hand’ or ‘ Jl'eo hand,’ (Bjkda, iii, c. 12), and a light was said to 
probably in roferenoo to tho alleged incor- have boon shod from heafen on the spot, 
ruptibihty of tho hand Mussed by Aidau. Hearing this, his kinsmen romoved the head 
After the battle at Maserfelth, whioh, ac- to Bamborougli, whoro for some tima it was 
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honoured, and when, in common with 
the other relics, it was neglected, it was 
believed that St. Cuthbert appeared to a 
certain aged man and charged him to re- 
move it, which he did by a stratagem, related 
by Reginald on the authority of RSlved of 
Rievaux (c. 49). It was taken to Lindis- 
f&rne, and when the monks there fled from 
the Danes in 875 they plaoed it in St. Cuth- 
bert’s coffin, whioh they carried with them 
to different plaoes, until, after long wander- 
ings, it found a final resting-place at Durham 
in 998. The head was in the coffin at the 
translation of St. Cuthbert in 1104, and 
when the coffin was opened in 1828. Regi- 
nald gives a long description of it (c, 51 j 
see also 11ainb, St. Cuthbert). Other relics 
of St. Oswald — his sceptre, his ivory horn, 
his standard, and some parts of his armour 
— were preserved at Durham, where his 
memory is greatly venerated. His day is 
6 Aug. Besides the ‘Life ' written by Regi- 
nald, and printod by the Surtees Society, 
and as regards all its important parts in the 
Rolls edition of Simeon of Durham (vol, ii), 
there are manuscript lives founded on Bode 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, and in the 
Chapter library at Peterborough (see further 
Dietionary of Christian Biography, art. 
1 Oswald’ (1), by Canon Raine). 

flicile’s Ilist. Eccl. ii. cc. 6, 14, 20, iii. cc. 2, 
8, 0, 7, 9, 10, II, 12, 14 (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; 
Adamnan’s Vita Uolumbani, i. o. 1, ed. Reeves ; 
Nennius, ec. 64, 05 (Engi. Jlist. Soc.) ; Symeon 
of Durham's Hist. £ucl, Dunelm. and Hist, 
Regum, i. 17-20, ii. 11, 45, 879 (Rolls Scr.) j 
Reginald's Vita ap. Symaon of Durham, i. 820- 
386 (Rolls Sor.), and ed. Raine (Surtees Soc.) ; 
Alcmn's Oarinen de Pontiff! ap. Historians of 
York, i. 368-04 (Rolls Ser.) j William of Malmes- 
bury’s Gestu Pontiff! pp. 168, 283 , 283, 3 1 7 
(Holla Ser.), and Goata Regum, i. 61-4 (Rolls 
Sor.); Raina’s Mem, of Hoxham Priory, pref. 
(Surtees Soc,) ; Miscellanea Biogr. pp. 2, 8, 7, 
121 (Surtoo8 Soo.); Rome's (the sldor) St. 
Cuthbert, pp. 183-7; Diet. Chr. Biogr. art. ‘Os- 
wold’ (1), by Canon J. Raine; Skene’s Celtic 
Scotland, i. 244-0, 251, 262; Green's Making of 
Englund, pp. 274-0, 290-4,] W. H. 

OSWALD, Saint (d. 992), archbishop 
of York, said to be of Danish parentage, a 
nephew on his father's side of Arohbisliop 
Odo [q.v.l,and related to Oskytel[q. v.1, arch- 
bishop of York, was brought up under the 
care of Odo, and was instructed by Frithe- 
gode [q, v.] (Histeria Bamesiemis, p. 21). 
Having taken orders, be was enabled by Odo’s 
liboranty to purchase the monastery of "Win- 
chester, then in the hands of secular clerks 
or canons, over*whom he ruled ( Vita S. Os- 
waldi, anon, Historians of York, i. 410 ; by 
later biographers, Eadmer and Senatus, he is 
von, xtv. 


said to have entered the monastery as a canon, 
and to have been elected as dean). Being 
realous in piety and persuaded of the excel- 
lence of monastic Hie, he was discontented 
with his life as a secular clerk, and with his 
position ae head of a body of married clergy, 
enjoying the revenues that Bhould rightfully 
have been received by monks living accord- 
ing to the rule of their order. Accordingly 
he went to Odo and told him that he desired 
to go over sea to some place that his unole 
might choose, that he might there learn the 
rule of St. Benedict, which waB at this period 
wholly forgotten and neglected in England. 
Odo joyfully agreed, and sent him to the 
monastery of Floury on the Loire, where he 
Imew that the Benedictine rule was carried 
out to perfection, and whence he had himself 
received the monastic habit. Oswald took 
gifts to each of the brethren at Fleury, the 
number of professed monks there nt that time 
apparently being twelve, beside the abbot 
W ulfald ; they received him joyfully, and 
admitted him into their society ( Vita, anon, 
p. 414). He applied himself diligently to the 
study of the scriptures and of the Benedic- 
tine rule, practising many austerities, and in 
all things fulfilling to the utmost the duties 
of the monastic life. While at Floury he 
was advanced to the diaconate and the priest- 
hood, and learnt by heart ell the offioes of 
the church, as well as the monastic consti- 
tutions, in order that he might on his return 
to England be fully qualified to teach them 
to his fellow countrymen (ib. p. 419). In 
divine service the beauty and strength of his 
voice were remarkable. He was wont to pray 
and to officiate in tlie chapel called the con- 
fessional, in the crypt, under the western 
part of the clnu’ch, and there it was believed 
that on ono occasion an angel acted as his 
assistant (Eadmub). After he had stayed at 
Fleury for some years ( Vita, anon, p, 417) he 
in 959 received a message from his uncle Odo, 
who was then sick, bidding him come to him. 
He returned to England, and on reaching 
Dover heard of the death of Odo. 

Oswald went to York to his kinsman Oa- 
ky tel, then archbishop of York, who received 
him with gladness, and persuaded him to go 
with him to Rome. On this journey he was 
accompanied by a young friend from Win- 
chester named Germanus, to whom be was 
much attached. Instead of returning with 
Osky tel, he and Germanus remained atPieury, 
Before long Osliytel sent for him that he 
might help him in the reforms that the arch- 
bishop was desirous of carrying out. He re- 
turned to England, leaving Germanus at 
Fleury, took an active part in ecclesiastical 
affairs, and was made known to Oskytel's 
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friends, and specially to Archbishop Dunstan 
fa. v.], who prevailed on Endgar to appoint 
him to the see of Worcester, He was con- 
secrated by Dunstan in 001. As bishop he 
was diligent, hospitable, just, liberal to the 
poor, and greatly beloved in his diocese. Tn 
conjunction with Dunstan and /Rthelwold, 
or Etkelwold [op v.], bishop of Winchester, 
he was strenuous in the enforcement of 
monastic discipline, and the threo prelates 
are described as shedding a threefold light 
throughout tho land ( Historic/ Jlaviesienais , 
p. 26), Ilis efforts were specially directed 
to establish monks in place of tho married 
clergy who were in possession of tho religious 
houses. Eadgar's decree against them was 
called 1 Oswald’s law,’ as embodying the re- 
form that the bishop was, by the king’s orders, 
carrying out. Tho special part that ho took 
ill the restoration of Bonedictiuism seems to 
have been marked by his promotion of learn- 
ing. He summoned Gormanus from Floury 
and appointed him to instruct otherB, for 
many clerics came to him for instruction, 
among whom a piriost named Eadnotk was 
the most famous. Twolve of these ho formed 
into a convent, and established them at W est- 
burj in Gloucestershire, under Eadnotk as 
abbot. lie joined with Dunstan and /Elhel- 
woldinaidingtho king in his monastic reform, 
and the result of their odvice was that Eadgav 
oi'dorud tho formation of forty convents. 
While, however, /Etliolwold proceeded to 
turn the secular clergy out of tho monasteries 
by force, Oswald appears to have adopted 
a gentler policy. It ia said indeed that lie 
expelled married clerks from seven kouBes 
(Eadmbb), but that he mude any forcible 
change may well bo doubted, for lie did not 
do so in his own church at Worcester. There 
the canons refused to bo reformed, and instead 
of turning them out, as /Ethelwold did at 
Winchester, he, act mg, it is said, by Duustun’s 
advice, built a new church dedicated to the 
Virgin, and placedmonks theru. Tho superior 
stylo in which the moults conducted divine 
service drew away tho congregation from the 
old church, and the canons, with their dean, 
Winsigo, at their head, finding! heir ckurekde- 
sertod, iinallygavo way, and Winsigo, having 
assumed tho cowl, was appointed by Oswald 
to be the head of tho convent, which was 
established in the place of the secular chap- 
ter, Ho also established monks at Winch- 
combe, wboro be made Gerraauus abbot. As 
the number of his disciples was largo, ho 
asked the king for some place where he might 
settle his monks, and Eadgtir replied that he 
could have the monasteries of St. Albans, 
Ely, or Bonfieot ( Vita Anon, p, 427), and ho 
is said to have rnado these churches monastic 


(Eadmub). Meeting with /Etkelwine or 
Etkelwine fa v.l, earl of East Anglia, at the 
funeral of one of the king’s thegns, ke asked 
him to soil him a place where he might settle 
a small convent of monks that he kadformed. 
ZEtholwine declared that he would not sell 
him land, but would give him a suitable snot 
where three men were already settled who 
desired to bccomo monks, and were even then 
living as such with a wooden chapel built 
for thorn by him, and ho said that he would 
gladly build a largo church in its place. This 
spot was the Mo of Ramsey, Huntingdon- 
shire, and there he founded a monastery. 
Oswald took a keen interest in the work, and 
sent Eadnotk from Westbury to superintend 
tho building. He laid tho foundations m 
person, peopled tho new house with monks 
from W estbury, and made Germanus the first 
prior, to rule the Iioubo under himself and 
/Etkelwine, tho jointfoundevs ; and, whenhe 
made Germanus abbot of Winckuombs, ap- 
pointed Eadnotk to succeed him as prior (Uls- 
ter if i liametriensis, pp. ,"0-42). 

In 972 Endgar, by the advice of Dunstan, 
made Oswald archbishop of York, which his 
biographer describes as being at that time a 
rich and populous city, filled with merchants 
from dillerent parLH, and especially of Danish 
rttco. By the king's command lie went to 
Homo to receive his pall, and was there 
honourably received by Pope John XIII. On 
his return lie gavB the king, who welcomed 
him homo, tho pope's blessing and his own. 
lie took purt with Dunstan in the solemn 
coronation of Eadgnr at Bath onWkit Sunday 
973. Along with the arehiopiBcopate he re- 
tained the sue of Woroostor, doing so, it is 
said, by the desire of Dunstan, who feared 
that ot liorwise the lnonaslicroformationlkere 
might bo undone. He did not displace the 
secular clergy in his church at York, and, 
though ho was recoived with much gladness 
and ooromony there when lie went to he 
installed, seems to ltavo chiefly resided at 
Worcester. In 974 he dedicated the church 
at llamsoy, evory year visited the convent in 
company with /Ethel wine, acted as abbot, 
and endowed tho house with the villa of Need- 
ing worth and Wistow in Huntingdonshire, 
and with laud at Burwell in Cambridgeshire, 
In order to make it asoat of learning he sent 
to Floury for the monk Abbo, who is said 
to have boon master of the seven arts, and 
mttdo him teacher of the monastic school. 
Abbo remained two years at Ramsey, was 
dueled abbot of Floury, and was slain in 
1004, Part o f Oswal d’s work was undone after 
tho death of Eadgar ; for /EKkere of Mercia 
expolled tho monks from many churches in 
that district, At Itamsuy however, Oswald's 
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convent -was safe under the protection of 
JSthelwine. At some time during his archi- 
episcopate Oswald collected the hones of saints 
buried in the monastery of Ripon, which then 
lay in ruins, and among them the bones of 
St. Wilfrid the founder. lie put the relics 
in a shrine, and, Eadmer says, carried them 
to Worcester (Vita Anon. p. 4G2 ; Eamiun, 
ap. Hist, of York, ii. 32 ; see under Ono). 
Towards the end of his life, when he was 
broken with age, he heard with deep grief 
that the principal tower of the church at 
Bamsey had cracked throughout its whole 
height. He went to Ramsey from York, and 
encouraged the monks to set about rebuild- 
ing the church. The work being finished in 
091, Oswald re-dedicated the church in No- 
vember, in the presence of the great men of 
five shires, of the Bishop of Dorchester, and 
others. The ceremony was magnificent, and 
wasfollowed by a banquet, at which there was 
no stint of wine and mead (Histona Hame- 
siensis, pu. 85-96; Vita Anon. pp. 4(13-0). 
Oswald then went to Worcester, and during 
the winter suffered much from ill-health. 
In February 992 he seemed better, and each 
day during Lent, as hiscustom was, he washed 
the feet of twelve poor men while Psalms 
cxx.-cxxxiv. were sung. After he had done so 
on 29 Fab. ho died while singing the doxology . 
lie was buried in his church at Worcester, 
and liis remains were placed in a shrine by 
Aldulf or Ealdulf [q. v.J, who succeeded him 
at York and Worcester. He was a man of 
groat holiness, diligent, liberal, and kindly, 
lie valued learning, and promoted it among 
the monasteries under his core. Though he 
was zealous in monastic reformation he was 
not violent, and evidently preferred to give 
up a reform rather than canv it through by 
force. Miracles were wrought at his tomb, 
and his name was placed in the calendar. 
He is said to have written a book of letters 
to Archbishop Odo, a troatise addressed to 
' Abbo of Fleury, and beginning ' Pneseienlia 
Dei monachuB,’ a treatise 1 Ad Sauotos,’ 
written wliilo ho was at Fleury, and begin- 
ning ‘ Oswaldus supplex monachus,’ and sy- 
nodal constitutions (Bale, cent. ii. 141 ; 
Tannek, Bibl. Brit. p. 6G0). None of these 
are now known to exist ; the first probably 
never did exist (Weight). _ The portiphory 
of St. Oswald is preserved in the library of 
Corpus Ohristi College, Cambridge, and his 
stole was at Beverley Minster in the twelfth 
century; it was of purple, and was adorned 
with gold and precious stones (Historians qf 
York, ii. 841). 

[The chief autBority is the life by an anony- 
mous 1 and contemporary author, a _ monk of 
Bamsey, axUting in manuscript only in Cotton. 


MS. Nero, E. 3 , and printed in Hist, of York, 
i. 390-475 (Rolls Ser.); in ii. 1-5 is the Life by 
Eadmer, written for the monks of "Worcester, 
which is of some use, specially asregards arrange- 
ment, and is followed by a book of miracles. The 
Life by Senatus, which follows, is of no value, 
and this may also be said of the two short lives 
at the end of the same volume ; the second of 
them was first printed m Capgrave’e Legenda. 
Hist. Barnes., pp. 21-49, 85-102 (Bolle Scr.), is 
of value lor Oswald’s doings at Bamsey; Will, of 
Malmesbury's Qesta Pontiff, pp. 247-60 (Bolls 
Ser.); J?lor Wig. i. 141, 142,149 (Engl. Hist. 
Soc.) ; Kemble’s Codex Dipl. Nos. 486, 487, 494- 
497, 506-11, 629-31, 538-42, 549-61, and seq. ; 
Wilkins’s Concilia, i. 218, 222, 239; Baine's 
Fasti Ebor. pp. 118-28; Wright’s Biogr. Lit. i. 
462.] W. H. 

OSWALD or OSWOLD (ft. 1010), 
scholar, was the son of a brother of St. Oswald 
[q. v.], archbishop of York, and was educated 
at Ills uncle’s monastery in Ramsey, Hunt- 
ingdonshire. The story "is told that in an idle 
hour Iib and three other boys rang the abbey 
bells for fun, and one was broken. The boys 
confessed in the chapter-house, and Oswald 
condoned his nephew’s offence, to the annoy- 
ance of the monlts. Oswald sent his nephew 
to complete his education at Fleury on the 
Loire, and there he became a man of learn- 
ing, and a friend of the abbot Constantine, 
one of the first scholars of the day. Before 
he returned to England a poem concerning 
hisaeoomplishmBntsin Latin elegiacs, written 
by Constantine and Archbishop Oswald, 
heralded his fame. After visiting the abbey 
of St. Bertin, St. Vedast, Corbey, St. Denis, 
near Paris, and Lagny, he returned to Ram- 
sey, and, refusing to be made a bishop, led a 
uiet life of Btudy as a monk there. After 
048 he had an interview with Edward the 
Confessor, and obtained from him a grant of 
a hundred and a half at Wimhotslmm, Nor- 
folk ( Citron. Barnes, p. 160). A poem by 
him was preserved at Ramsey, when the 
chronioler of Ramsey wrote. In Laland’s 
time there were manuscripts by him ot Glas- 
toa and Ramsey. Lelnnd mentions ' Liber 
sacriu'um precationum,’ which Bale calls a 
book of necromancy ; ‘ De componendis epi- 
stolis,’ and ‘ De edendis carminibus.’ Oswald 
was probably author of the anonymous Vita 
S, Oswaldi m the Cotton MS. Nero E. 1. 1, 
printed in ‘ Historians of the Oliurch of York/ 
ed, Raine, i. 899. Oudin (Comm, Script, ii, 
523) ascribes it to him, quoting a statement 
of Usher to that effect; it was written be- 
tween 995 and 1005, by one intimately as- 
sociated with St. Oswald at Ramsey, well 
acquainted with the Christian poets and with 
the historians of Fleury, who writes like a 
foreigner, and shows considerable knowledge 
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of the -world (i6. p, lxvi). All this points to 
Oswald as the author; tho preface is not 
quite intact, and the injured passages of the 
manuscript may have contained a record of 
the author’s relationship to the saint. It was 
suggested by (the first) Lord Selborne that he 
compiled the MS. 205 at Corpus Christ i Col- 
lege, Cambridge, colled the Worcester MS., 
to which a later hand lias prefixed tho 
title ‘Liber penitentialis Egborti' (Nasmith, 
Catalogue Librarian, p. 310). The manuscript 
belonged to Worcester, and could only have 
been compilod by one who had access to 
foreign libraries, and in all probability the 
library of Floury. Leland calls Oswald a 
monk of Worcester, but tho ‘ Ramsoy Chroni- 
cle ’ shows Oswuld to have been connected 
with Ramsey rather than Worcester, 

[Ohronicon Abbatim Ramosionsis, od, Macroy, 
pp. 112, 169; Solborno's Facts and Fictions about 
Tithes, 1892, p. 231 ; Roland, Do Scriptoribus, 
i. 172-1 M. B. 

OSWALD (d. 1437), Carthusian, whose 
full namo seems to have been Oswald do 
Corda, was, according to Halo, an English- 
man who became a Carthusian at Paris, and 
afterwards propagatod his order in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. Bower, who calls him 
‘prior Alomouniffi' (or ‘Alemannus’), says 
that he was a man of peat learning and 
sanctity. In 1429 James 1 of Scotland made 
him first prior of the Chortorliouso at Perth. 
Oswald died on 15 Sept. 1137. A varioty 
of works aro attributed to him ; among thorn 
aro letters to Jetm demon, who was his! 
friond, and some of whoso writings he is said 
to have translated into Latin, Tho Porti- 
fori am mentioned by Tanner as ext ant in MS. 
O.C.O. Cambridge, 391 , is really an olcvonth- 
euntury manuscript which was presented hy 
St. Oswald (d. 972) [q. v.] to Worcester 
(Nasmith, Catalog us). 

[Bower's Continuation of Forduu’s Scoticbro- 
nicon, iv. 1291 ; Exchognor Rolls of Scotland, 
tv. 610, and Profnco, p. cxiv j Bulo’s Cent. viii. 
16; Dompstor’B Ilist. Eccl, xiv. 078; Tunnov’s 
J3)bl, Brit,-IIib. p. 600.] 0. L, K. 

OSWALD, JAMES (1715-1700), politi- 
cian, eldest son of Jamos Oswald, M.P. for 
Kirkcaldy 1702-7, and for Kirkcaldy Burglis 
1713-15, was horn at Dunnikior, Dysart, 
Fifoshiro, hi 1715. ITo was educated at tho 
grammar school, Kirkcaldy (whoro ho had 
for one of his schoolfellows Adam Smith) j 
was admitted a student at Lincoln’s Inn on 
18 Deo, 1788, and, after malting a prolonged 
tour on the continent, was eallfxl to tho 
Scottish bar in 1740. lie did not practise, 
and on 2 Juno 1741 was returnod to parlia- 
ment for Kirkcaldy Bttrghs, which ho con- 
tinued to represent until 1708, with the ex- 


ception of 1747-54, during which he sat 
for Fifeshiro. A strong whig, he voted 
against tho hiring of the Hanoverian troops 
(10 Dec. 1742), and on the formation of the 
‘ broad bottom ’ administration received the 
office of Scottish commissioner of the navy 
(December 1744). Ilia speeches, though 
mostly confined to business matters, were 
always remarkably able. Horace Walpole 
praises the ‘ quiolmoss and strength of argu- 
ment ’ which made him a match for Henry- 
Fox. lie evinced his independence by sup- 
porting, on 28 Oct. 1746, Hume OampbdTe 
motion for an inquiry into the causes and 
progress of the Jacobite insurrection, the 
entire responsibility for which he laid at the 
door of ministers, and by coquetting with 
t ho Loicostor House party. From Decem- 
ber 1761 to December 1769 ho sat on the 
board of trudo, and from 22 Deo. 1759 to 
16 April 1703 on (lie treasury board. On 
4 May in the latter year ho was appointed 
joint vioo-treasurcr m Ireland, having pre- 
viously (20 April) boon sworn of the privy 
council. IIo retired from public life in ill- 
health in 1700, and died at Hammersmith 
on 24 Mareh 17(19. 

Oswald was an able and industrious pub- 
lio servant, and a man of literary ond philo- 
sophical tastes, lie was a close friend and 
an amiahlo critic of Adam Smith, David 
Ilumc, llonry Homo, Lord Karnes, and 
John Homo, tho author of ‘Douglas.’ He 
married at London, in Fobnuiry 1747, a 
sister of Joseph Townsend, M.P. for West- 
bury, Wiltshire, by whom ho hod issue 
James Townsend Oswald, fathor of General 
Sir Jolm Oswald [q. v.’J 

[Memorials of tlio Public Life and Character 
of tho Right Hon. Jamos Oswald of Dunnikior, 
coutsinod in a correspondence with some of the 
most (listinguishodmon of the last century, 1826, 
8vo ; Dugnld Stewart’s Biographical Memoirs, 
1811, p. 6; Ty dor’s Memoirs of Lord Karnes, 
1814; llubb Dodinglon’s Diary ; Hill Burton’s" 
Life of David Hums, 1848 ; Birkbock Hill's 
Lottors of David Humo, 1888; Ramsay’s Scot- 
land and Reotumon in tho Eighteenth Century, 
od, Allnrdyco, p, 188: Walpole’s Memoirs, 
Cloorgo II (ud. Holland), George III (od. Le 
Merchant), i. 112, 145, 368, Lottors (ed. Cun- 
ningham), i. 121 ; Gent, Mag. 1744p.G77, 1747 p. 
102, 1769 p. 168 ; ScotsMng. 1747 p. 08, 1769 p. 
167, 1826 pt, ii. p, 65 ; Ann, Reg, 1769, Ohron.p. 
173 ; Cobbotl’s Pari. Ilist. vols. xiii.-xvi.; List 
of Members of Parliament (Ofiioinl) ; Foster's 
Monitors of Parliament, Scotland, p. 279; An- 
demon's Scottish Nation ; Irving’s Boole of Scots- 
men ; Ilaydn’s Book of Dignities,] J. M. R. 

OSWALD, JOHN (d. >793), poet and 
repu blican, was a nativo of Edinburgh, where 
his mother is said to have kept John’s coffee- 
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house. He is stated to have been appren- 
ticed to a jeweller, and various accounts 
are given as to the method by which he ob- 
tained sufficient money to purchase a com- 
mission in the 42nd highlanders, with which 
he served as ensign in America. He had 
obtained the rank of lieutenant when, in 
1780, he embarked with the second battalion 
of the regiment for the East Indies. On 
tbo way out he fought a duel with the 
officer commanding the two companies, but 
neither combatant was injured. His finances 
not permitting him to join the officers’ mess, 
lie was accustomed to content himsBlf with 
the same rations as those served out to the 
common soldiers. While in India he sold 
his commission, and in 178S lie returned 
overland to England. On his way out he 
is said to have occupied himself in learning 
Greek and Latin, and while in the east lie 
obtained a knowledge of Arabic. Erom 
intercourse with the Brahmins he imbibed 
certain curious beliefs. Although not ac- 
cepting all their doctrines — for he was pro- 
fessedly an atheist — he shared their repug- 
nance to flesh, from which he abstained on 
tbe professed ground of humanity, hut was 
accustomed to drink wine plentifully. On 
his return to England he occupied much of 
bis time in penning political pamphlets. 

On tbo outbreak of the French revolution 
Oswald went to Paris, where he joined the 
Jacobin Club, and was appointed commandant 
of the first battalion of piliemen. It is stated 
that on one occasion he coolly suggested, at a 
party of some members of the convention, as 
the mobt effectual method of averting civil 
war, the putting to death of every suspected 
man in France ; to which Thomas Paine re- 
plied, ‘ Oswald, you have lived so long with- 
out tasting flesh that you have a most fero- 
cious appetite for blood' (Rudhead Y okkd, 
letters from France, i. 162). Ill's regiment 
having been ordered to La Vendfie for the re- 
pression of the royalist insurrootion, he was 
failed at the battle of Ponts-de-Cde, Septem- 
ber 1708, by a eannon-ball, liis two sons — 
whom, in practical exemplification of liis be- 
lief in the doctrine of equality, be had ap- 
pointed drummers in the regiment— being 
killed almost at the same instant by a dis- 
charge of grapeshot. 

Oswald was author of ‘Be view of the 
Constitution of Groat Britain,’ London, 1784; 
3rd edit., with considerable additions, 1792; 
translated into French under the title ‘ Le 
Gouvornement du Peuple ou Plan de Con- 
stitution pour la Rfipublique Universelle,’ 
Paris, 1792 ; ‘ IhtiiB Oomicra Evangelizantes, 
or the Comic Frogs turned Methodists,’ 1780 ; 

‘ The Alarming Progress of French Politics : 


a Pamphlet on the Commercial Treaty,' 1787 ; 
‘ The British Mercury ’ (a periodical publi- 
cation), 1787 ; * The Cry of Nature, or an 
Appeal to Mercy and Justice on behalf of 
persecuted Animals,’ London, 1791 ; ‘LaTac- 
tique du Peuple, ’Paris, 1793. Under thepseu- 
donym of Sylvester Otway he wrote ‘Eu- 
pkrosyne, an Ode to Beauty,’ London, 1788 ; 
and ‘Poems, to which is added the Humours 
of John Bull: an Operatic Farce in two 
Acts,’ London, 1789. 

[Lives of Scottish Poets, 1821 ; Anderson’s 
Scottish Nation; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; Bedhead 
Yorke’s Letters from France , Notes and Queries, 
3rd ser. i. 43d, 469, 616, li. 14, 6th ser. ii. 364, 
496 ; Alger’s Englishmen in the French Bevo- 
lution, pp. 70-7.] T. F. H. 

OSWALD, Sin JOHN (1771-1840), 
general, son of James Townsend Oswald, 
and grandson of James Oswald [a. v.], was 
born at Dunnikier, co. Fife, 2 Oct. 1771. For 
some years he was at the military school at 
Brienne, France, just after Napoleon Buona- 
parte had quitted'it. With Napoleon’s school 
companion and future secretary, Bourrioune, 
Oswald contractedalifelongfriendship. Some 
of his holidays were spent in Paris. liis 
education thus gave Oswald a command of 
French, which proved of great service to 
him in his profession, and a sympathy with 
Frenchmen, which was then rare; while de- 
testation of revolutionary principles, inten- 
sified by the loss of personal friends whom he 
had known in Paris in hie youth, gave bias 
to his political views. He was appointed a 
scoond lieutenant 23rd royal Welsh fusiliers 
on 23 Feb. 1788, and firstlieutenant 7th royal 
fusilierson 29 Jan. 1789. In June 1790 heem- 
barkedto join the royal fusiliers at Gibraltar, 
nis name is not in the ‘Army List’ on 
1 Jan. 1791, but on 24 Jan. he was appointed 
captain of an independent company, and on. 
28 March the same year he became a captain 
m the 86th foot. He was brigade-major to 
General Leland, but resigned when the 
grenadier company of the 85th, which he 
commanded, was ordered to the West Indies. 
He served with the 2nd provisional batta- 
lion of grenadiers at the reductions of Marti- 
nique, St. Lucia, and Guadeloupe in 1794; and 
was afterwards in garrison at Porto Prince, 
San Domingo, until his company was drafted 
and tho officers and sergeants sent home to re- 
cruit. He became major in the 36th on lSept. 
1796, and lieutenant-colonel of tbe regiment 
on 80 March 1797 ; and commanded the regi- 
ment in North Holland in 1799, until se- 
verely wounded in the action at Crabbenham 
onl9Sept. Inl800he embarked with the two 
battalions of bis regiment among the troops 
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despatched under Major-general Richard 
Pigot, landed with them at Minorca, and 
took part in the blockade of Yaletta and re- 
duction of Malta, remaining there in com- 
mand of the regiment until the ponce of 
Amiens, when he went home on leavo. On 
the renewal of the war he rejoined tlio regi- 
mont at Malta, and became brevet colonel 
October 1806. "With his regiment lie joined 
tbe troops under Sir James Craig [q. y,], after 
their withdrawal from Naples to .Sicily ; was 
appointed commander at Molnzzo ; and com- 
manded tlio advance of Sir John Stuart’s 
force at the landing in Calabria in .Tune tlio 
same year. IIo commanded tho third hri- 
gndo of the army at the battle of Maida 
4 July 180(5, and three days later marched 
with it into Lower Calalma, whore ho cap- 
tured Scylla Casllo after a twenty days’ siego 
(soe JltrimuitY; JONES, Journal s of Miet/t>it, 
vol. i.) On his return to Sicily he roouived the 
local rank of brigudier-genoral there. In 
February 1807 he went with Major-general 
Alexander Mackenzie Fraser fq. v.J to Egypt, 
where tho two battalions oil the "35th wwo 
tho first troops to land. II e commanded tho 
troops sent against Alexandria, and at tacked 
and captured the western lines, tailing many 
gnus, and drivingtho Turks within (ho Avails. 

Jt was not thought Aviso to attempt tho in- 
terior line i but tAvo days afterwards the place 
capitulated. OsAvald was then sent against 
llosottu, and for fifteen days Avithstood 
tho repeated Turkish eorties ; but lliu Turks 
having collected a very superior farce, the 
British troops wero drawn of. Oswald 
commanded m Alexandria until the expedi- 
tion returned to Sicily, when Sir J olm M ooro 
appointed him commandant of Augusta. In 
June 1808 liis brigade rank was extended to 
tlio Mediterranean generally ; and in October 
following lie Avas appointed to command a 
largo body of troops collected at Molozzo. 

Jn 1800 ho commanded tho reserve in the 
expedition to the coast of Italy (sou Bun- 
bney ; also Alison, Hist. qfliurope), which 
ended iu tho capture of the islands of Ischia 
and Rrooida ; of tho latter he Avas made com- 
mandant. tie relnmod to Sicily in July 
1809, and in September Avas sent to tho 
Ionian Islands with an expeditionary force, 
which soizod Xante, Cephalonia, Ithaca, and 
Cerigo, In March 1810, recognising the 
danger to Avhioh the captured islands Avuro 
exposed from tho neighbouring French gar- 
rison in Santa Maura, OsAvald eollootnd two 
thousand troops, with which ho landed thoro 
on 23 March, driving tho enemy behind their 
lines, personally loading the troops that 
stormed the strongest of the entrenchments, 
end established a lodgment at two hundred 
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yards from the place, which capitulated after 
eight days of open trenches. Oswald ad- 
ministered the civil and military government 
of tbe captured islands ; and by his taot and 
judgment confirmed the prepossessions of the 
Greeks in fttA’Our of British rule, and esta- 
hlishodadvantagonusrelationB with theneigh- 
bouring Turkish pashas. On 11 Fob, 181] 
ho Avas appointed colonel of the 1st Greek 
light infantry, consisting mostly of Greek 
brigands, avIio made very good soldiers. Os- 
Avald left tho work of organisation to Ri- 
chard Church [q. y.], to whom he gave all 
the credit ( English Hist. 1 ieview,v. 28). Os- 
wald rotumod homo to lay before tho govern- 
ment I ho importance of the Ionian Islands. 
He was mntlu a major-general 4 June 1811 - 
Avas appointed to the westorn district, anil 
commanded tho troops in Bristol during the 
subsequent riots thoro. 

i u August 1812 Oswald Avne appointed to 
tho staff of tho Peninsular army, which he 
joined on 22 Oct. 1812, during the retreat 
from Burgos. Tic was present with Lord 
Wellington in the cavalry nfiiiir of 23-4 Oct., 
and on 25 Oct. succeeded to tlio command of 
tho fifth division during tho absence of Sir 
John Leith | q. v. | At the head of tho divi- 
sioulioha(lsomosliar]ifighlingat Villa Muriel 
and the passage of the ( tarrion, and remained 
in charge of it. unt il it AVBiit int o Avintor qum- 
ters on the banks of the Douro (Ouinvoon, 
Wellington Drop. vi. 88, L83, 13(5). ‘When 
the army took the field in May 1813, Os- 
AvnldAvas again at tho bond of the Cth divi- 
sion until relieved by Leith. Ilo commanded 
it in its difficult, march through the north of 
Pori ugal mid the Hpaiush provinces of Za- 
mora, Leon, and Paloncia, drove tho enemy 
back at Osmaon 17 Juno, and, passing through 
a mount at nous country proA'i ously consider, d 
impassable for troops willi guns, joined Wel- 
lington at Vittoriaon 20 Juno 1813. ITowas 
in command of tho 5th division nt the battle 
of Vittoriaand the siego of St. Sebastian, 
Loitli resumed command of the division two 
days previous to tho assault on St. Sebastian 
on 8J Aug., OsAvald reverting to tho com- 
mand of a brigade. G onorals Leith, Oswald, 
and Robinson wero all woundod on 31 Ang., 
and the command of the division devolved 
on Miyoi-goneral Andrew Ilay fq. v.] 

Tho doath of an oldor brother, and tho 
failing health of his father, to whose estates 
he had become heir, now recalled Oswald to 
England. lie received tho thanks of parlia- 
ment for his services at Vittorio and St. 
Sebastian, and gold medals for Maida, Vit» 
torn, and St. Sebastian. O. the disbanding 
of the Greek light infantry Oswald was 
made colonel-commandant of one of thehat- 
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teries of the rifle brigade, and on 9 Oct. 1819 
was appointed colonel of the Sotli on the 
death of Charles Lennox, fourth dube of 
Richmond, K.G. [q. v.], who, as Colonel 
Lennox, had been colonel of the regiment 
when Oswald first joined the old ‘ Orange 
Lilies.’ Oswald became a lieutenant-general 
& June 1814, and general 10 Jan. 1887. 

Oswald was made K.C.B. 4 Juno 1816, 
G.C.B. 1 824, G.O.M.G. 1838. In politics he 
was a very staunch conservative, and once, 
in the days before the first reform billj un- 
successfully contested the county of Fife. 
Oswald died at his seat, Dunnikier, Kirk- 
caldy, co. Fife, 8 Juno 1840. 

Oswald married, first, 28 Jan. 1812, Char- 
lotte, eldest daughter of tkeRev. Lord Charles 
Murray- Aynsley, son of John Murray, third 
duke of Atholl. She died 22 Fob. 1827, leav- 
ing issue, lie married, secondly, in October 
1829, her cousin, Emily Jano, daughter of 
Lord Henry Murray, who survived him. 

In person Oswald was a tall, handsome, 
powerful man, over six feet in height, who 
used his weapons well in hand-to-hand fight, 
notably in the attack on Soylla Castle. A 
miniature, painted when he first joined the 
army, and a full-length as a young general 
officer, by Stnollie Watson, now at D umiikier, 
show the fine presence which, with his mili- 
tary bearing and youthful figure, he retained 
to the last year of his life. Ho had strong 
literary tastes, was a good and ready public 
speaker, and popular in society. 

[Particulars from family sources ; Army Lists 
ana London Gazettes ; Philippart's Eojol Mili- 
tary Calendar, 1820, iii. 46-60 (in this, however, 
Oswald's Peninsular services are not always cor- 
rectly recorded). For an account of the reduction 
of Malta, seo 2Eneas Anderson’s Narrative of an 
Expedition, London, 1802; for accounts of the 
campaigns in North Holland and the Medi- 
terranean, seo Sir H E. Bunbury’s Narrative of 
Passages in the late War with Franco, London, 
1864; for account of Oswald’s services in the 
Peninsula, see Napier's Hist, of tbo Peninsular 
War, rev, ed, 1812-3; Hamilton’s Annals of the 
Peninsular Campaigns, 1829 ; Gurwood's Wel- 
lington Dospotches, vol. vi.] H. M. C, 

OSWALT), RICHARD (1706-1784), mer- 
chant and politician, born in Scotland about 
1706, was the second son of the Rev, J aines or 
George Oswald, minister of Dunnett in Caith- 
ness. In his younger days ha was an un- 
successful candidate for the mastership of 
Thurso parochial school, with a salary of 
1007. Scots, and took his disappointment so 
much to heart that he left that part in dis- 
gust and never returned to it (Sinclair, 
iS ' ialittical Account of Scotland, xx. 688-4). 
Ue then moved to Glasgow, and as agent to 


his cousins, gained some thousands of pounds 
by prize-money, with which he removed to 
London (Carltlc, Autobiography, p. 87). 
At this time he was often confined to his 
house by sore eyes, yet passed much time in 
reading, Carlyle describes him as ‘ a man 
of great knowledge and ready conversation ' 
(j'i. p, 866). He was a contractor for the 
supply of the troops serving in the seven 
years’ war, and, being dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the business by his agents, went to 
Germany as commissary-general to the forces 
of the Duke of Brunswick, who bestowed on 
him very high praise for his services. For 
many years he was engaged in business in 
America, when he acquired a great know- 
ledge of commercial affairs, but he afterwards 
settled as a merchant at PhilpolLane in the 
city of London. Through his marriage in 
1760 to Mary, only daughter and heiress of 
Alexander Ramsay of Jamaica, he possessed 
considerable estates in America and tbc 
West Indies, and his resources enabled him 
to purchase in 1769 the ostate of Aucliin- 
oruive in Ayrshire, where he completed the 
mansion. In 1777 he visited Paris, and be- 
came acquainted with Franklin and Ver- 
gennes. lie was ini reduced by A dam Smith, 
whose views on matters of trade he had 
adopted, to tho knowledgo of Lord Shel- 
burne, who soon entertained a high opinion 
of his ‘ moderation, prudence, and judgment.’ 
During the progress of tho war with the 
American colonies he was frequently con- 
sulted, on account of his intimate acquaint- 
ance with their commerce and leading men, 
by the English ministry. In 1781 he gave 
hail for 60,0007. to Henry Laurens when 
imprisoned in the Tower. 

On Shelburne’s accession to office he an- 
swered some overtures of Franklin by send- 
ing their common friend Oswald to Paris to 
ascertain the nature of the American terms 
of peace. He crossed from England in April 
1782, and on 16 April called on Franklin 
with letters from Shelburne and Laurens, 
the latter of whom had been his friend for 
nearly thirty years, Franklin informally 
gave him for communication to Shelburne 
a memorandum of his views, which included 
the cession of Canada and Nova Scotia to the 
American colonies, and with it Oswald re- 
turned to London. He again went to Paris 
on 4 May, and once more crossed to England 
on 14 May, to return to Paris at the close 
of that month. The situation was greatly 
complicated by the jealousies of Shelburne 
and Fox, which were well known to the 
French ministers and tho principal Ameri- 
cans in France, and_ by the rivalries of the 
contending commissioners. Thomas Wal- 
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polo was already in Pans on a negotiation 
with Prance concerning St. Enstfttia, and he 
resented the presence of Oswald. Thomas 
Grenville was despatched by Pox to treat for 
poaoe with the Pronch government, and ho 
was very soon incensed against Oswald as 
the oxponont of the views of Fox’s opponent 
in the English ministry. Grenville 011 4 J une 
despatched an angry epistle to his leader, who 
answered it with equal indignation ; hut Pox 
could not succeed in obtaining the recall of 
Oswald, and the situation ended in the with- 
drawal of Grenvillo from his mission and the 
retirement of Fox and his friends from ihe 
cabinet on tho death of the Marquis of llock- 
ingham. Ultimately a commission, dated 
26 July 1782, was granted to Oswald, au- 
thorising him to make peace with the Ame- 
rican colonies, and he was afterwards assisted 
in the negotiations by Alleyno Fitzlierbcrt, 
baron St. llolens [q. v. J, and Henry Straahoy, 
After much difliculty, preliminary articles of 
peace wore signed at Paris by Oswald and 
tho American commissioners on 80 Nov. 
1782. The definitive Treaty of Versailles 
betwoon England and France, Spain and tho 
United Stales, was concluded on 8 Sept. 
1788, hut tho signatuvo of Oswald was not 
affixed to it, as bv that time his patron was 
out of office. Tho earlier proceedings re- 
specting the appointment of a negotiator 
were marked by the tortuous ways for which 
Lord Shelburne was conspicuous, mid tho 
conduct of Oswald himself was sometimoH in- 
discreet; but tho outcome wns not unsatis- 
factory. England acknowledged tho indo- 

I iendenco of the revolted colonies, who ro- 
iuqnisbod thoir claims on Canada and Nova 
Scotia on condition that England abandoned 
hor dnim of compensation for the loyal 
colonists. Oswald’s correspondence with Lord 
Shelburne forms part of vols. Ixx. and lxxi, 
of tho manuscripts of tlio Marquis of Lnns- 
downo, and is sot out in tho ‘Historical 
Manuscripts Commission,’ 6th Jtup, App. pp. 
289-42, and in Fitsannnrice’s 1 Life of Lord 
Shelburne/ iii. 176-302, 418-1(5. On tho 
conclusion of tho preliminary agreement 
Franklin and Oswald exchanged portrait s; 
the portrait of tho former was given by Os- 
wald’s nephow to Mr. Joseph Parlces {Mag, 
of American Thsi.xxv ii. 472-8; Lewis, Ail- 
mmutrafums, p. 43), 

Oswald died at Aucliiucrnivo on 0 Nov. 
1784 without issue, and the estate remains in 
the possession of tlio descendant of his eldor 
hrothor, Ilis widow died at Groat George 
Street, Westminster, their town house, on 
6 l)oo. 1788, and her remains weto carried 
to Scotland for burial. Burns, who spent 
his ‘ early years in hor neighbourhood and 


among her servants and tenant a,’ wrote a 
bitter odo in hor memory, dwelling on her 
‘ unhonour’d years/ ond her hands ‘that 
took but never gave,’ Bub he candidly con- 
fesses in a letter to Dr. John Moore (23 March 
1789) that his ‘ poetic wrath’ was roused by 
tho fact that tho arrival of her fnneral pi 
geantry at tho inn at Sanquhar forced him 
and horse, both much fatigued, to ride twelve 
miles further to the next inn on ‘ a niirht of 
snow and drift.’ 0 

Gtaonan Oswald (d. 1819) of Scotstoun 
near Glasgow, who died on 6 Oct. 1819, aged 
84, was Oswald’s nephew, lie woe head of 
tlio tobacco firm of Oswald, Donnistoun, & Co. 
at Glasgow, and partner in tho old * Ship 
Bank.’ In 1797 he wns elected roctor of 
Glasgow University, and he sat for his por- 
trait to Gainsborough. 

[Gent. Mag. 1784 pt. ii. p. 87B, 1788 pt. ii, p. 
1120; Burns’s Works (1812 od), pp. 2B3, 672; 
P.irLon’a Franklin, ii. 450-604 ; Burke’s Landed 
Gentry; NotOH and Queries, 1st si?r. viii. 640 ; 
Appleton’s American Cyclopedia ; Paterson's 
County of Ayr, ii. 417; Oalclor’a Caithness, pp. 
230-4 ; information from Mr. W. A. S. Hewing. 
Further information ultoul, the squabbles and 
uogotiations procoding tlio Treaty of Versailles 
in 1783 is in the Momorials and Correspondence 
of O. J. Fox, iv. 100 ot eoq. ; Lowis's Adminis- 
trations of Gront Britain, pp. 31-48 81-4, 
where somo oxtracts from a diary kopt by Os- 
wald aro givon ; Memoirs of Court and Cabinets 
of Gooigo III, by the Duke of Buckingham; 
Jay's Life and Correspondence, vols. i. and ii. ; 
Works of John Adams, vols. iii. vii. and viii. ; 
Franklin's Works, ix. 240-408; tho manuscripts 
of Si r ISdwttTd Klraclioy in tlio ITist. MSS. Comm. 
01 h Hop. App.pp. 403-4; tlio Whitofoord papers 
now ill course of printing at tlio Clarendon 
Press ; Looky’s History of England in IhoEigh- 
toouth Oontury, iv. 228-08.] W. P. 0. 

OSWELL, WILLIAM COTTON (1818- 
1803), ‘tho Nimrod of South Africa,’ wns 
horn at Lqytonstono, Essox, on 27 April 
1 818. Ilis intlicr, William Oswell, was the 
tliild son of tlio Bov. Thomas Oswell, whose 
family had for generations lived at Oswestry. 
His mother was tho daughter of Joseph Cot- 
ton, master of tho Trinity llouso and/ grand- 
son of Dr. Nathaniel Cotton [q. v.] From 
Bugby, whom ho was under Arnold, Os- 
woll proeoodod to tlio East India Company’s 
training college at Ilailoybury, and, passing 
out head of his year, starlod for Madras 
in 1887, having obtained an appointment 
through his undo, John Cotton, one of the 
company's directors (Puixsnp, Services of 
Madras Civilians, p, 1J0). Uuring his ten 
years' residence in Madras I 10 won celebrity 
as an elaplianl-cntcher, and first exhibited a 
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remarkable aptitude for languages, acquiring 
Tamil and several native Indian dialects. 
He also studied surgery and medicine. After 
serving as head assistant to tho principal 
collectors at Arcot and Coimbatore respec- 
tively, he was ordered to South Africa for 
his health, proceeded thither on furlough, 
and spent two years in hunting and explor- 
ing districts hitherto untraversed by Euro- 
peans — exploits for which sterling moral 
qualities fitted him no less than ms great 
personal strength and linguistic and other 
accomplishments. When he was in Africa 
vast herds of game of every kind roamed 
over tracts which are now cultivated and 
thickly populated by Europeans ; and the 
Kalahari desert was looked upon as an im- 
passable barrier against advance from Cape 
Colony northwards. When, in 1849, Liv- 
ingstone determined to investigate the truth 
of rumours as to a great lake in the Kala- 
hari, Oswell and his friend Mungo Murray 
returned to South Africa from England 
in order to take part in the exploration, 
Oswell generously undertaking to defray the 
whole expense of the guides. The result 
was the discovery of Lake Ngami, and the 
important practical domonstrai ion that the 
Kidahari could be crossed by oxen and 
wagons. Livingstone freely acknowledged 
his indebtedness to the companionship of 
Oswell, who looked after the wagons and 
supplied the party with food, thus enabling 
tbe work of surveying, of making scientific 
collections, andof studying the native peoples 
to be carried on without anxiety or preoccu- 
pation. Tho lcuabaoba, or straight-horned 
rhinocoroB, waBnamod Oswellii after Oswell, 
who also received the Paris Geographical So- 
ciety’s medal for his share in the journey, 
lie was again with Livingstone in June 
1861, when the Zambesi was first sighted. 
Recalled from a life of adventure by family 
mattors, ho returned to England in 1863 ; but 
on the outbreak of the Crimean war he went 
to the front as the guest of some of his In- 
dian frionds, and rendered good service both 
in tho trenchos and in the hospitals. An- 
xious for active employment, he volunteered 
to carry secret service money for Lord 
Ration, and, though deserted by the. escort 
assigned to him, succeeded in defending his 
charge and handing it over safely to Colonel 
(now Field-marshal) Sir Lintorn Simmons at 
Shumla, During 1866-6 Oswell wandered 
through North and South America ; and in 
1880 lie married Agnes, fourth daughter of 
Francis Rivas, and settled at Groombridge 
in Kent. Then? he diod on 1 May 1893, 
leaving a widow, three sons, and two daugh- 
ters. 


Livingstone describes Oswell as one who 
had had.more hairbreadth escapes than any 
man living, though hie modesty prevented 
him from publishing anything about himself; 
and he adduces, by way of illustration, two 
instances of Oswell’s having been tossed by 
a rhinoceros. A splendid rider and shot, he 
always sought to obtain the closest quarters 
with his game ; and the natives conceived a 
just idea of his courage from the fact that 
he always hunted elephants on foot and 
without dogs, Unlike other African travel- 
lers of eminence, Oswell published neither a 
journal nor a big volume of travel. He was 
induced, however, to contribute some chap- 
ters on ‘ South Africa Fifty Years Ago ’ to 
Mr. 0. P. Wolley’a ‘Big Game Shooting’ 
(Badminton Series, 1894). These are prefaced 
by an appreciative notice of the writer by 
lus intimate friend, Sir Samuel W. Baker. 
Oswell's Btyle is racy and Buggestive, and 
his tone singularly humane. While his great 
strength and exploits as a sportsman inspired 
tho natives of Africa with a wholesome awe. 
he owed the friendly character of hia relations 
with them to his forbearing and sympathetic 
temper. 

[Geographical Journal, 1893, i. 661 ; Living- 
stone’s Zambesi (prof.) and Missionary Travels 
and Researches in South Africa, 1867, passim ; 
Big Game Shooting (Badminton Series), 1894 ; 
Macmillan’s Magazine, August 1894 ; Mr. H. H. 
Johnston’s Livingatono, 1891, p. 106; Times, 
3 May 1 893 ; materials kindly furnished by Mrs. 
Oswell.] T. S. 

OSW-EF, JOHN 07. 1648-1653), printer, 
was first settled at Ipswich, and afterwards 
at Worcester. Three printers are known to 
have worked at Ipswich in 1648 : Anthony 
Scoloker, who began in 1647, and whose 
latest hook is dated 14 Feb. 1648; John 
OvBrton, whose only known hook hears the 
date 31 July 1648 ; and John Oswen, in whose 
earliest book it is specifically Btated that it 
was finished on 10 Aug. 1648. The title is : 

' The Mynde of the Godly and excellent lerned 
man M. Ihon Oaluyne, what a Faithfull man, 
wliicheis iustructe intheWorde ofGod, ought 
to do, dwellinge amongest the Papistes.’ 
Copies of this work, which is in octavo, are 
in the British Museum, Bodleian, and other 
libraries. It was followed in September 1648 
by Galvin’s ‘ Brief declaration of the foined 
sacrament, commonly called the extreame 
vnetion,’ and in the same year bvHegen- 
dorff’s ‘ Domestyeal or housholde Sermons/ 
Melonchthon’s ‘Trews auotoritie of the 
Ohurche/ (Ecolampadius's ‘ Epistle that there 
ought to be no respect of personages of the 
poore,’ ‘An exhortatio to the sy eke/ Maroort’s 
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‘Declaration of tlio Masse/ ‘An Innoctiuo 
against Drnnkeuuos,' and a poem by Petor 
Moons, entitled 

A short treatyso of cortayn thinges abused 

In the Popysh Church, long vsud: 

But now abolyshod, to our consolation 

And Gods word auauneod, the lyght of our 
suluation. 

Oswen left Ipswich probably about Ohrist- 
mas 1548, and no other woll-authenticatod 
record of printing in that town occurs dur- 
ing the sixteenth centuTy. 

After his settlement at Worcester, one of 
the earliest hooks which were issued from 
his press was ‘ A Consultorio for all Chris- 
tians , . . Written by II. II./ dated 30 .Tan, 
1549, of which tho only Irnown copy is in 
the library of Mr. Allred II. Until. Pre- 
fixed to this work is the king’s license of 
0 Jan. 1 5 J 8—9 to Oswonto print all sorts of 
service or prayer hooks, and ‘ al manor of 
bolces contoinyng any storyo or exposi- 
tion of Gods holy scripture . . . within 
our Principalitie of Wales, and marches 
of the same.’ Ho accordingly print od, 
on 24 May 1649, the Book of Common 
Prayer in quarto, and on 30 July 1519 an 
edition of tho samo in folio, and these wore 
followed on 1 Sopt. liy ‘The I’saLter or 
Pealince of Dauid after the translation of 
the groat Bible/ and on 8 Oct. by ‘Oortayne 
Sormons/ or homilies, both in quarto. All 
those aro in tho British Musouvn. In 1549 
also, on 5 Aug., ho printed ‘A ntossnge from 
King Edward the Gth at Richmond, con- 
cerning obodionco to Religion.’ Next year, 
on 12 Jan, 1550, Oswen isaued his edition of 
the Now Testament, Oranmor's version, a 
copy of which is in tho British Museum, and 
in this yeur printud also Matteo Gribaldi's 
‘Notable epistle concerning tho terrible 
iudgomont of God vpon liyin that for fonro 
of men deuyoth Ohrist, and the lcnowon 
voritie/ Zwingli’s ‘ Short pathwayo to the 
ryghle and true vndorstiunling of 'tho liolyo 
Scriptures/ and Veron'e ' Godly saiyngs of 
tho old nuncient faithful fathers vpon the 
Saoramont of Uio hodyo and bloudo of 
Ohrysto.’ In 1501 ho printed Bullmger's 
‘ Dialogue botwono tho seditious Libnrlm or 
rohel Anabaptist and tho truo obediont 
Christian/ and Bishop Hooper’s ‘Annota- 
tions in y* xiii. chapytor too the Romaynos.’ 
No book of tho year 1652 is on record, but in 
1563 Oswon closed his career with the issue 
of Bishop Jloopor’s ‘ Ilomolyo to ho read in 
tho tymo of peslylenoe/ and tho Statutes 
of 7 Edward VI. Both Mauusoll and Her- 
bert mention other hooks os having boon 
printed by Oswon at Worcester, but some 
couuot now bo traced, All aro exceedingly 


rare, and to several is added the notification 
‘ They be also to sell at Shrewsbury.’ ’ 

Tho Worcester press appears to have 
coosod with tho ond of the reign of Ed- 
ward VI, and not to have revived until 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 

[Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. cd, Ilerbert, 1790 
iii, 1454-02; Miunisell’s Catalogue of Bnglfeh 
Printed Books, 1505; Cotton’s Typographical 
Gnzotteer, 1831-06; Catalogue or the Eutt 
Library, 1 880, ii. 838 ; books printed by Oswen 
in tho British Museum, Bodleian, and Britwell 
Librnriof, ] B, £. (} 

OSWESTRY, Lokd ok [See Fh^m, 
John II, 1223-1207.] ’ 

OSWIN or OSWJNI (d. 651), king of 
Doira and saint, was son of Osric (d. 034) 
[q.v.], tho son of iElfric, a brother of /TO. 
{cl. 588) [q.v.] When his father died Oswini 
wns very yotmg, and was taken for refuge to 
W essex. On tho death of liis consin Oswald 
(006 P-6 ( 2) [q. v.] in 642, tho people of Daira 
rocalled him to bo their king, but he seems 
to have ruled only os an unilor-king of the 
Mercian l'onda [q. v.] Unlike his father, 
Oswini was a sincere Christian, and a great 
friend of St. Aidan ; his goodness made the 
saint prophosy that he would soon he taken 
from this life, for ‘ tho nation is not worthy 
of such a ruler ’[wo mors fully under Aidan], 
Oswini governed Doira in groat prosperity for 
sovpn yearn, while Bornicia was under Oswy 
or OBwiu [q. v.] A l, last Oswiu made war qn 
his rival. Oswini, fooling unable to meet his 
onomy, disbanded the army which he had 
assembled at ' Wili'ares-dun/ leu milesnorth- 
west of Oatoriclr, and took rofuge with an 
oaldorman called lluuvold. Ilunvald, how- 
over, betrayed him to Oswy, who lmd him 
murdered at Ingotliugum, now Gilling, near 
Richmond, on 20 Aug. 661. Baida describes 
Oswini as a man of gracoful bearing, tall of 
stature, affable in diseonrso, and courteous in 
behaviour ; ho was very pious and dovont, 
and wns beloved by all nun. Oswini was the 
last king of lfoira, winch, after his death, 
was permanently united with Bomioia to 
form tlio kingdom of Northumbria. A little 
later, on tho persuasion of Oswini's kins- 
woman Eonllod, tho vifo of Oswy, tho latter 
foundad a monastery at Gilling. _ Trum- 
hore, a cousin of hers and of Oswini, was 
mndo abbot, and prayers wore offered for 
tho murdured king and his murderer. .Some 
remains of this monastery survive in the 
prosont church of Gilling. In the twelfth 
century, during the reign of Stepbon, an 
anonymous monk of St. Albans, who was re- 
sident in Dio cell of his monastery at Tyne- 
mouth, wrote a life of Oswini. According 
to this account t he king was buriod at Tyne* 
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jnoutli, where he was reverenced as a saint 
until the Danish troubles, when his memory 
was forgotten, In 1066 his burial-place was 
miraculously revealed, and his worship re- 
stored. His relics were translated in 1110. 
At the dissolution of the monastery there 
was still a shrine there containing the body 
and vestments of St. Oswini. The ‘Life of 
Oswini,’ which was clearly written in glori- 
fication of Tynemouth, reproduces Bteda's 
narrative, together with an account of his 
discovery, translation, and miracles. It is 
contained in Cotton MS. Julius A., and is 
printod in the Surtees Society’s ‘ Miscellanea 
Biographica.’ There was an Osred [q. v.], 
king of Northumbria, who died and was 
buriod at Tynemouth in 792 ; it is possible 
that his namo caused a confusion with 
Oswini. Cotton MS. Galba A.V. is a psalter 
which is said to liavo belonged to Oswini. 

[Barite Hist. Bed. iv. 14, 21 j Matt. Paris, 

i. 631-3, ii. 138 ; Mixcollanca Biographica (Bur- 
Ices Soc.) vol. viii. , Dugdale’s MonasLicon, 
lii. 112; Freflmnn’b William Rufus, ii. 17-18, 
003-6 ; Green’s Making of England, pp. 29fi-7 ; 
Diet. Christian Biography, iv. 106.] C. L. K. 

OSWULF or OSULF (d. 768), king of 
Northumbria, son of Eadborlit, king ofNorih- 
uinbria, of the houae of Ida, succeeded his 
father, who resigned the kingdom to lum, in 
76B. Before he had reigned a year ho was 
wickedly slain by the men of his household 
on 26 July, at a place called Mecliil Wong- 
tuno, which it lias been suggested maybe 
Market W oiglit on in the East Riding of York- 
shire. lie was succeeded by Etkelwold or 
Moll. 

[Symoon of Durham's Ilist. Ecel. Dunslm. 
c. 4, and Hist. Itcgnm an. 768 ap. Opp. i. 49. 

ii. 41 (Rolls Bor.) ; Anglo-Saxon Chron. an. 767 
(Rolls Bor.) ; Elor. Wig. genealogies, i._25ihj 

OSWULF or OSULF id. 1067), earl of 
Bernicia, was son of Eadwulf or Eadulf, 
oarl of -Bernicia, slain by Siward in 1041. 
Eadulf was brother and successor of Ealdred 
or Aldrod, and a younger son of Uohtred 
(d. 1016), son of Walthoof [see undeT Ostio]. 
After the death of Eadulf, which must have 
taken -place when his son Oswulf was a 
child, his murderer Siward was oarl of the 
whole of Northumbria. When Morcocr 
[q, v.l Buooendsd Tostig, tbo son of Godwin 
[q. vj, as earl of Northumbria in 1066, ho 
put Oswulf, who is described as being then 
a yo mg man, to rule over Bernicia, making 
him earl of the district north of the Tyne. 
In I obruary 1 067 the conqueror dispossessr 1 
Oswulf, ancl granted the earldom to Oopsi or 
Consign [q. v.], who drove Oswulf out, Os- 
wulf took to the woods, wliere he Buffered 


hunger, and gathered to himself a band of 
broken men. Five weeks later, on 12 March, 
he attacked Oopsi as he was feasting at New- 
burn in. Northumberland, set fire to the 
church in which Oopsi had taken refuge, and 
slew him with his own hands as he attempted 
to come out. The following autumn a robber 
slew Oswulf with a spear. Oswulf a earldom 
was given to Gospatric [q. v.] 

[Sjmeon of Durham’s Hist. Begum, e. 169, 
ap. Opp, ii. 198 (Rolls Ser ), Freeman's Norman 
Conquest, i. 688, iv. 70, 107, 133.] W. H. 

OSWY, OSUIU, OSWIU, OSWIO, 
OSGUID, 0SWEUS, OSWIUS (612 P- 
670), king of Northumbria, a younger son of 
Ethelfrid or /Ethelfritk [q. v.], king of North- 
umbria, was hom in or about 012. He is de- 
scribed by a late writer ( Vita S. Oswini, p. S) 
as a bastard, but the stalement is a mere ex- 
pression of prejudice, and there is no reason 
to doubt flint he was the son of ^Ethelfrith’s 
queen Aclia, the sister of Edwin or Eodwine 
(686 P-0S3) [q. v.] On tko overthrow and 
death of his father in 617 he found refuge, 
in common with his older brother Oswald 
[q. v.] and some young noble*, with the Scots 
of Ions, and remained with thorn during the 
roign of Eadwine. lie was baptised and 
brought up by the Scottish monks, and may 
have returned to Northumbria in 633, when 
his brother Eanfrid succeeded Eadwine in 
Beraieia, On the death of Eanfrid, who was 
slain by Cmdwnlla (d. 634) [q. v.] in 634. 
Qswy’s next brother Oswald came to rhe 
throne, and ruled over both the Northum- 
brian kingdoms ; and when be was slain by 
Penda, king of the Mercians, in 643, Oswy, 
who was then about thirty (Bjida, His- 
toric! Bcelesiastica, lib. iii. c. 14), was chosen 
to succeed him. Oswald loft a son named 
Oidilvald or /Et helwald, but he was passed 
over because, according to a late writer 
[Vita S. Oswald i, c. 19), he was then a boy. 
Oswy was, however, compelled to Bhare the 
kingly dignity with OswinTq, V.], son of Osric, 
a kinsman of Eadwine, of the rival line of 
./Ella [q. v.], who reigned in Dsira. It is 
evident, that for some years he had much diffi- 
culty in maintaining his position in Bernicia. 
The old alliance between Fends and the 
Britons against the Northumbrians iseems to 
have continued. Probably at the very be- 
ginning of Oswy’s reign Fonda invaded Ber- 
nicia, wasted the laud far and wide, and set 
fire to the royal city Bamborough, which was 
saved from destruction^ so it was believed, by 
the prayer of Bishop Aidan [q. v.land in 646 
Oswy was at war with Britons (Ti&HEKfJc, 
an. 642). Thors were also constant quarrels 
between him and Oswin, whose kingdom was 
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richer than Bomicia (Bjeda, u.s.) With the 
view, no doubt, of gaining 1 a party in Doira, 
t )swy sent a priest named Uttu to fetch Kan- 
tlcod, the daughter of Eadwino and his queen 
vEthelburh from Kent, and married her on 
her arrival in Northumbria, The causes of 
quarrel between him and Oswin became 
sorious, and in 061 ho invaded Deirn with a 
large army. Oswin, who gathered a forcu to 
meet him, found himself too woah to venture 
a bnttlo ; he dismissed lus men, and took re- 
fuge with a single follower in the house of 
a noble named llunvold, one of his friends. 
< iswy persuaded Hunvalci to betray liim, and 
sent one of his officers, named ylMiluiuc, or 
j'Etlielwino, who slow both Oswin and his 
retainer at (-tilling, near Richmond, in tho 
present Yorkshire, on 20 Aug. This deed 
vid Oswy of a troublesome rival, and an- 
ablod him to unite under himself both Ilia 
Northumbrian kingdoms, hut ho conoilinl ed 

tho people of Deirn, and perhaps also en- 
deavoured t o sat isfy a dangerous malcont enl, 
by giving i ho province a dependent ruler of 
it's own iu the person of ins nopliow, Oswald's 
son Oidilvald (ib, e,. 28). At the roquest of 
his queen, and ns an atonement for tho murder 
of Oswin, lie gave Eanflird land at (tilling 
for tho erection of a mnnustery, where 
prayers wore offered for liotli kings, the 
shiver and the hlaiii (i6.ee. 14, 2-1) [him- under 
Ctawnrl. 

About 858 Oswy received at liis court 
Peseta fq. v."], the son of Venda, wlio had linen 
given tho kingship of the Middle Angles by 
his father, Jlo requested Oswy to give him 
his daught or Alehtliwl to wife. ( )swy rep] ied 
that ho would not, do so unless lie roooivod 
Christ knily. Puadn assented to this, for ho 
was oonvine.ed of the truth of thu gospel by 
the preachers at the Northumbrian court, and 
■was furl lior persuaded by Oswy’s son Aleli- 
fritli fq, v."|, who had already married Pondn’s 
dnughtor Oynehurga,or Oynnbiirli. Accord- 
ingly lilt and his lords and at loiulnntsroeoiveil 
baptism from Bin an [q. v."j, tho successor of 
Aidan in the bishopric of Undisfame, at a 
place called Wall, dose to llto Roman wall, 
perhaps WalboWle, near Newcastle. Oswy 
supplied him witli four priests to evaugeliso 
and baptise liis people, and witli thorn lie 
returned to liis own land, It was through 
Oswy’a means too that the I r ,nst-Hnxmis } who 
had relapsed into paganism in 810, again nc- 
coptod tlio gospel i for ho was on I orms of 
mtinmto friendship with their king Higborct, 
and often received visits from him, and on 
these occasions ho used to exhort liis guest 
-with brotherly affection to forsake idolatry. 
Aftortaliing counsel with his friends and his 
lords, Sigherct was bap (hod by Finnn at Wall, 


and obtained teachers from Oswy for the in" 
struction of liis people (ib. c. 22), 

It seems probable that Oswy was at this 
tuuo carrying on a successful war against tho 
Piets and Scots, wliioli lod to an extension of 
liis powerinthe north, while the influence that 

lie had over tho Kast-Saxon kingdom may have 
suggest ud an int on tion on his par t of renewing 
thu old strife with Mercia for the over-lord- 
ship of East Anglia (Gtaimir, Making of iL,. 
land, p, 289). Ponda’s jealousy was roused 
and, in spite of the connootion botween their 
families, lie again made war upon Oswy, and 
pressed him hardly, forcing him to deliver 
nia sooond son Hegfrith as a hostage to the 
Mercian queen Cymiiso, or Oyneswythe. In 
066 /Ethelhorc of East Anglia, in some un- 
explained way, caused war bet, ween them, 
Oswy, whoso land lmd already suffered griev- 
ously from Mercian invasions, offered Penda 
gifts so many and so rich oh, Breda says, to 
surpass belief, to induce him to retire from 
liis lu ngdom. They wore rejected, and when 
he found that, Penila lmd resolved to destroy 
and drive away liis whole people, groat and 
small, ho said, 1 Since the heathon will have 
none of nur gifts, lot, us offer thorn to the 
Lord our Rod who knowoth all things,’ and 
vowed Unit, if lie should gain the victory lie 
would devote his daughter as a conBocrated 
virgin to Rod, and give twolvo ostates for 
thu foundation of monasteries, lie then set 
out against tho onomy with a small force, 
and accompanied by lus son Alohfrith. The 
Mercian host was, it, was liuliovod, thirty times 
ns largo as hie; it, was composed of thirty 
divisions, soiuo of them of British allies, oacli 
under tho command of a royal loader or 
under-king, and it was guided iu its march 
by Oidilvald, wlio joined tho onomics of his 
nation. _ Tiio armies mot on 15 Nov. by tho 
rivor Winwrod, in the district of ‘ Loidis,’ sup- 
posed to he either the Avon which flows into 
the Firth of Forth, or tlio Aire which flows 
by Foods in Yorkshire. 

Tlio first, theory is maintained by Skono 
( Celtic Scotland, i. 255 -7), wlio suggests that 
tho place of battle was near Manuel in Stir- 
lingshire, and takes ‘ Loidis ’ to bo the 
northern province of Lothian ; this would 
tally with tho account given by the con- 
tinual, or of Nonmils, in tho ‘ Olironicle of 
tho Piets and Soots,’ p. 18, who says that the 
battle took place on the plain of Qoi, ap- 
parently in the I’ictisli district of Mimaw). 
The second thoory, which accepts the river 
Aire, is supported by the tact that in 
tho only other passage in which the name 
‘ Loidis’ is used by Breda, "tlistorin Eccle- 
siasticn,’ ii. c, 14, it signiilos tho distriot of 
Leeds, while Oidilvald would oertainly have 
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been more naturally employed as a guide in 
his own kingdom of Deira than in Lothian. 
The words ot Florence of Worcester to which 
Skene refers in support of the Celtic version 
of the war do not seem materially to affect 
either theory; they might as well mean that 
Penda was marching northward against Ber- 
nicia as that he had actually entered the 
kingdom. Professor Rhys, in his ' Celtic 
Britain,’ p. 188, endeavours to reconcile the 
Celtic story with the translation of ' Loidis’ 
as the Leeds district, by placing the battle 
in Lothian, supposing that Oswy afterwards 
finished the war in the province of Deira, and 
suggesting that Penda fell there ; but this is 
scarcely consonant either with the notices of 
the decisive character of the battle, or with 
the tradition apparently preserved in the 
words of Henry of Huntingdon, p. 60 : ’per- 
cussus vero est per Oswnun l-egem apud 
amnom Winwed.’ 

The Meroian army was overthrown with 
groat slaughter, and the river being in flood 
the fugitives that were drowned in it were 
more than they that fell by the sword. 
Penda was slain, and with him fell nearly 
all the thirty lenders of royal race, among 
them being yEtlielkare, the cause of the war. 
Of the British leaders, Oatgabail or Gada- 
vail, king of Gwynedd, who deserted the host 
with Ills division, alone escaped, Oklilvald 
also desert od his allios, and waited the issue 
of the battle in a position of safety. Oswy 
fulfilled his vow by dedicating lue daugh- 
ter jElflrod, then scarcely a year old, to a 
monastic life, and by giving for the founda- 
tion of monasteries six estates in Bemicia 
and six in Deira, each of them being equal 
to tbo land of ten households or probably 
fourteen hundred and forty acres (BiEUA, u.s. 
iii. 24 ; RoiimiTHON, Iliatoriecil Essays, p, 98). 

The result of this victory was that for a 
time tlio power of Mercia was completely 
brokon, and that the country, together with 
tho district of Lindsey and the land of the 
South-Anglos, foil into the hands of Oswy. 
Of those territories he placed Mercia south 
of the Trent under his son-in-law Peada, as 
under-king, retaining the rest under his im- 
mediate dominion, nis supremacy was nc- 
kuowledgediutheltingdoinofthoEast-Angles 
and East-Saxons ; lio ruled probably directly 
over the Britons of Alclyde and the Scots of 
Dalriada, and is said to have brought tho 
greater part of the Piets into subjection, He 
is tlio seventh of tlio English monarchs who, 
according to Booda, held on imperial position, 
and who are dosoribod in the 1 Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle ’ as Brctwaldas, His victory enabled 
him to unito more closely the two North- 
umbrian provinces ; Oidilvaldlost Deira, and 
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Oswy gave it in charge to his son Alchfrith. 
About a year later Peada died, and southern 
Mercia eame under his immediate rule. But 
in 668 the Mercian ealdormen revolted, ex- 
pelled the ealdormen that Oswy had set over 
their people, and made Penda’s son Wulfhere 
their king. Oswy appears to have made no 
attempt to enforce hie rule, and from that 
time nis dominions were probably bounded 
on the south by the Humber. During the 
three years of his rule the Mercians accepted 
Christianity, and he is said to have joined 
Peada in founding the monastery of Jledes- 
hamstede, or Peterborough {Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, Peterborough version, an. 666). 

Oswy’s marriage with EanfltBd brought 
the points of difference between the Roman 
and Celtic churches into prominence at the 
Northumbrian court ; for the queen had been 
accompanied from Kent by a chaplain of the 
catholic observance named Ronan, and held 
Lo the Roman method of computing Easter, 
while Oswy kept the feast according to the 
Celtic usage in which he had been brought 
up ; and so it might happen that he and his 
court would be celebrating Easter while his 
queen and her people were observing Palm 
Sunday. So long as Aidan, and after him 
Finan, held the bishopric of Lindisfarne, the 
differences between the two churches had 
not been held to be of much moment ; but 
Colmon (d. 676) [q.,v.] wasamanof another 
spirit, and under liis teaching people began 
to regard these things os of vital importance. 
An abbot named Wilfrid or Wilfritb,towbom 
the queen had shown kindness, and who had 
lately returned to Northumbria after visiting 
Gaul aud Rome, became the head of the 
Roman party in tho north, and Oswy’s son 
Alchfrith formed a close friendship with him, 
aud joined him in advocating the catholic 
observance. Oswy must have inclined to 
the same side ; for when the visit of the West- 
Saxon bishopto Alchfrithin 664 strengthened 
the Roman party, he submitted tho questions 
ot issue between the churches to the decision 
of a synod, and this was virtually to declare 
himself dissatisfied with the prevailing usage. 
At this synod, which was held ot Whitby in 
the earlier half of the year, Oswy presided, 
being accompanied by Alchfrith, and declared 
lumself convinced by the reasoning of Wil- 
frith. The assembly approved his decision, 
and so Northumbria deserted the Scottish 
church and accepted the Roman teaching 
[for this synod see under Colmah]. During 
the absence of Wilfrith in Gaul, whither he 
was sent by Alclifrith that he might receive 
consecration, and on his return become the 
bishop of his kingdom or bishop of York, 
Oswy, finding that bis return was delayed, 
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sent Ceadda [q. v.] or Oliad to Kent for con- 
secration, that ho might take Wilfrith’a place. 
With this step ie doubtless to bo connected 
the fact Hint AlcbMth rebelled against his 
father and attacked him (Bvbpa, u.s. til. c. 1*0 ; 
ho probably hoped to gain some political ad- 
vantage by his ecclesiastical policy, and tho 
appointment of Wilfrith as bishop of Heim 
may have boon intended as a slop towards 
separation from Bornirln and the erection of 
Iho southern kingdom into an independent 
stale. It is evident 1 hat Oswy was loo strong 
for him, and Ills downfall is marked by the sub- 
stitution of Uswy’s nominee Chad for Aluli- 
frith's friend Wilfrith. Thu see of Canterbury 
having boon vacant since tho death of Arch- 
bishop Duusdodil in 0(14., Oswy took counsel 
with Ecgburlit or Egbert, king of Kent, pro- 
bably in 007, as to tho appointment of a now 
archbishop, and a priest named Wighard 
having boon elected by tho church, the two 
kings sent him with a letter tu Romo, re- 
questing L’opo Vitnlinn, to whom they made 
rich gifts of gold and silver vessels, to con- 
secrate him. Tho pope in reply sonl a letter 
to Oswy, informing lum nf Wigluml’s death, 
and ol' the pope’s intent ion to appoint an arch- 
bishop, rejoicing in Oswy’s adlumion to tho 
Roman communion, and tolling him of tho 
gifts that 1m was sunding to him and his 

queen (ill. < The part taken by Oswy 

in this matter illustrates his predominant in- 
fluence in England and liis growing attach- 
ment to the Roman church. When Arch- 
bishop Theodore came to Northumbria lie 
placed Wilfrith at Yorkintheronm of Ueaddu, 
aud to this it is evident that Oswy made no 
opposition. The next year (titlil) Theodore 
requested him tonilow (Vtidtla to accept the 
bishopric of Herein, and Ijiudsey, which ho 
accordingly did. His health grow i'ooble, anil 
so great had become his devotion to tho 
Roman cluvreh that ho wan anxious, if lie 
should regain sullieiont strength, to journey 
to Rome and end his days there, and lie 
promisod Wilfrith a largo sum if he would 
go with him. lie died on 10 b’ub, (17(1, in 
Ids llfty-eiglith year, and was buried in Hi. 
Peter’s Ohurcli, in his daughter’s monastery 
at Whitby (id. iii. c. il 1, iv. e. 0 J. 

Although tho murdarof Oswin is a blot on 
Oswy’e moraory, lio appears to have boon a 
religious man, Hinoorolyanxious Ibrtho spread 
of Christianity. Ifo had to contend with 
many dilllculties, and ovorcamo them t .’iiun- 
phanlly. Northuinbrin, wliirh at his aecob- 
siim Hoomml to lie at the merry of its great 
enemy, lVnda of Mercia, was raised by him to 
a position of mipremfto,y equal to that which 
ibliadliuld under Hadwinc. Resides llio over- 
throw of I’onda and tho increase of Oswy's 
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power consequent upon his victory, his reim 
presents throe characteristics of special im 
portance. It was tho poriod of the triumnh 
of Christian ily over heathenism in central 
and eastern Kngland, of the consolidation of 
N orlhuinbriu, and o f tho rejection of the Scot- 
tish in favour of tho Roman church. With 
reference to each of theso critical changes 
Oswy appears to liavo acted with no small 
amount of ski 11. Tho evangelisation of his 
heal lion neighbours was not a matter only of 
religious concern ; it had a strong p olitic al 
bearing; for his supremacy in Kngland was 
largely due to his success us a missionary 
king. His adhesion to the Roman communion 
had also a polit ieal side, for ucclusinstical dif- 
ferences would have greatly undangored the 
union of tho two Northumbrian provinces 
and it seems fairly certain that the Roman 
party was strong m Doiva, tho spocialland 
oflOodwino and his house, while Bomioia was 
more inclined to hold to the Seottislitoachevs, 
Alchl'rith ovidontly hoped to make tho reli- 
gious question a moans of establishing him- 
self as an independent king in iloira, and 
Oswy noted with much prudence in avoid- 
ing this danger by adopting Lhu views of tho 
part of his dominions that was tho richer, 
more united, and, for dynastic reasons, loss 
likely to bo loyal to his throne; for ho was 
thus better able to crush Urn obscure attempt 
that Ids son, after failing to gain anything 
by his ecclesiastical policy, scorns to havu 
made to assort his iuuepoudenco by force of 
arms. Oswy married, probably before ho 
came to l ho throne, Riummolth, tho daugh- 
ter of ltay til, whoso liarao suggests a Pictisli 
origin j and, secondly, Knnlliud [q v.l, tho 
daughter of 1'liulwiiio, His sons wore Alcli- 
frilh ; I'legfrit li, wtio succeeded him, aud died 
in battle against the l’ictsnlNoctnnsmerein 
(185 ; ri'llfwinn, who was horn about 001, and 
died in battle against riCthulred ofMerciaia 
070 ; tho last two bring by Ktuifltod. and a 
bastard son, Aldfrilli |q. v.], who bocarao 
king of Northumbria, and died in 705. His 
daughters by his first wild woro Alcldlrad, 
who married I’oada, and was no doubt tho 
wife referred to by Baula ns generally held 
to have murdered Pe.wla at Kastur-lide 050 
(ft. iii. ill); awl, by Kanflind, Ostrith [q. v,], 
aud .Kllhud, abbuss of Whitby [see under 

KANVI./KJ)]. 

f liodo’s Hist. Keelcs. (Kngl. Hist. Soc.) is the 
chief authority for Oswy’s lilu j Eddi’s Vita Wll- 
ftiiU, up. Ilistorinns of York, vol. i. (Rolls ffor,), 
a contrmjwriiry bunk, contains an account of tho 
council of Whitby inferior t o that given by Bode; 
see a criticism of the Vita ttf Kngl. iTist. Rev. 
(1HD1), vi, 530 srq. ; A.-8, Ohron, (Rolls Srr,); 
Rlor. Wig. (linyt, Jlisl. Soe.) ; Homy of HimtJ 
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jiigdon (Holla Ser.) Two late pieces of hagio- 
graphy, the Vita S. Oswini ap. Biog. Miscoll, 
(Surtees Soc.) and the Vita Oswaldt hy Reginald 
pf Durham op. Symeon of Durham's Works in 
tho Rolls Ser., have some unimportant notices, 
Nennius (Engl. Hist. Son.), tho Chron, of the 
Piets and Scots (Rolls Ser,), and Tighearnoch, ed. 
O’Connor, present Celtic traditions of somevalue ; 
Skene’s Celtic Scotland, i 258 seq. ; Green’s 
Making of England, pp. 296-309, 819-25 ; Rhys’s 
Celtic Britain, ed. 1881, pp. 182-1, HO, 145, 
171 1 Diet. Christ Biog,, art, ’ Oswy,' hy Canon 
Haine.l w. H. 

OSWYN (Jl. 80‘1_), bishop of London. 
[See Osmund.] 

OSYTH, OSITH, or OSGITH, Sunt 
(ft. 7th cent. ?), is said to have been the 
cfaughtur of a King Frithwald and his wife 
Witleburga, a daughter of the Mercian king 
Penda. Her education was intrusted to the 
abbesB Modwenna, the founder of two mo- 
nasteries at Pollesworch and Streneshalen 
[see under Modwenna or Monotnb]. One 
of these houses was presided over by Edith, 
sister of King AElfred, the other hy Mod- 
wenna liersolf. Osytli was sent by Mod- 
wenna to Edith with a hook. As she crossed 
a bridge on iter way she was blown into the 
water and sank. Modwenna and Edith 
searched for her in muoh distress. Coming 
on the third day to the placo where she was, 
Mddwennn called her by name, on which she 
came out of tlio water alive and well. Her 
parents mado her marry Siger (Sighere), a 
sub-king of East -Saxons; but she managed 
to rotain her virginity, and in her husband's 
absence took the veil from two East-Anglian 
bishops, Ecci and Bred wine (both consecrated 
073, B uba, iv. 6). Siger agreed to her withes, 
and 1 gave her Uhicli in Essex, wherB she 
bailt a nunnery. A band of Danes landed 
and tried to induce her to apostatise. On 
her refusal one of them beheaded her. As 
boon, apparently, as her persecutors had left 
her, she rose, took up bar head, and walked 
with it in her hands to the church at Ohich 
and knocked nl the door. Iler friends buried 
her at Aylesbury, fur her parents lived near 
that placo ; hut she appeared to a smith, and 
told him that she wished her bones to be 
taken to Oliich, which was accordingly done. 
The whole story is unhistorioal. The names 
Frithwald (Fr'ilhowoldus, Floe, Wig, an. 
076), Ponda, Sighoro (B.nda, iii. 80), Eooi, 
and Beedwine point to the seventh century, 
and Witleburga may have been suggested 
hy Mildeburga [q, v.], a granddaughter of 
Ponda, and Streneskalnn by Strenroshulck or 
Whitby; while iKlfred, Edith, and the Danes 
assign the narrative to the ninth century. 
Richard de Beamos (d. 1127), bishop' of Lon- 


don, founded a priory of Augustinian canons 
at Ohich in honour of St. Osytk, and the 
place has received the saint’s name. The 
first prior of St. Osyth’s was W illiam de 
Gorbouil (d. 1130), who was consecrated to 
the see of Canterbury in 1123 (Will. Malm. 
Grata Pontiff, p. 140). (Jsytlvs story was in 
the now missing ‘Sanctilogium’ of John of 
Tinmontk [see Tinmouth], and was thence 
transferred hy Cftpgrave to his ‘Nova Le- 
genda. 1 It is in the ‘Acta Sanctorum ’ of the 
Bollandists. Lelaud met with a ‘ Life ’ hy 
Vere, a canon of St.Osyth’e, and gives some 
notes from it. Vere made Osyth a niece of 
Edith, the lady of Aylesbury, and says that 
the Danes were led by Ingwar and Ubba, but 
dates her martyrdom 600 (Itin. vttt. h. 41). 
St. Osyth’s day is 7 Oct. 

[Bollandists’ Acta Snnct. 7 Oct. in. 93D seq., 
where the saint’s story is given from Surius, 
with notes by Suyslten, who attempts to recon- 
cile difficulties , Will, of Mnlmosbury’s Gesta 
Pontiff, p 148 (Rolls Ser.); Bede’s Hist. Reel, 
hi. 30, iv. 5 (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Hardy's Oat. 
Mat. i. 98 (Rolls Ser.); Dugdule’s Monasticon, 
vi. 308; Mand's ltin. yin. ii. 41 (Hearno); 
Butler’a Lives of tho Saints, 7 Get. x. 151, where 
St. Osyth’s death is put about 870 ; Diet. Chr. 
Biog iv. 167, art. * Osyth.St.,’ where the imhis- 
torieal eh.ira.ctor of tho story will be found more 
fully oxposod.J W. H. 

OTHERE (Jl. 880), maritime explorer. 
[Seo OETmmn.J 

O’TOOLE, ADAM DUFF (d. 1327), re- 
puted heretic, son of Walter Duff, a member 
of a tribe occupying a mountainous district 
in tho county of Wicklow, appears to have 
adopted after 1320 views' similar to those 
afterwards held by Wiclif’s followers. He 
was prosecuted, and, whatever may have been 
his real opinions, ‘his offence was aggravated 
by a charge of horrid and senselessblasphemy ’ 
(Lblajd). It was said that he denied the 
incarnation and the doctrine of the Trinity, 
aspersed the charaoter of the Blessed Virgin, 
denied the resurrection of the dead, said the 
Boriptures were fables, and that the apostolic 
see was guilty of falsehood. Being tried for 
these offences, he was found guilty and pro- 
nounced a keretio and a blasphemer, and. 
ordered to be burnt alive. The sentence was 
carried out in 1827, when he was publicly 
burnt at Le Hogges, a mound which was 
situated near the site of the church of St. 
Andrew in Dublin, the name being derived 
from the Norwegian haugr, a mound. 

[The Chartularies of St. Mary’s Abbey, Dub- 
lin, Rolls odit.ii. 868; Loland’s Hist, of Ireland, 
i. 287 ; Holinshed's Chronicle, s. ft. 1827 ; .Webb’s 
Compendium of Irish Biography.] T, 0, 
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O’TOOLE, Bit YAN (d.1825), lieutenant- 
colonel, entered as cornet in a rogmumt of 
hussars raised by Frederick, baron Ilompesch, 
111 1792, and served with it, under tho Duko or 
Brunswick, in the first campaign of that year 
m Champagne, including the taking of Ver- 
dun and the attack on Tliionville, Next 
ho was present at tho battlo of Jumappes, 
and afterwards under the Princo of Condfi 
at Neerwinden, at tho blockades of Cond6 
and Maubougv, and battlo of Oliarloroi. Ilo 
then joined the army under the Duke of 
York," and commanded a squadron of Tlom- 
peseli at Boxtol and Niineguon, and in the 
winter retreat of 1704 -G from tho Wnal to 
Bremen. On arriving in England he was ap- 
point od eaptain-lieutenant in ono of the regi- 
monls of tho Irish brigade, then in British 
pay, and on 25 March 1790 was made cap- 
tain in the Ilompesch hussars, with which 
ho went to tho west Indies. Frederick, 
baron Ilompesch, had then two corps in 
British pay — one hussars, thnotlior rifles (see 
Part. Met. of Foreign Corjo », 170(1). O’Toole 
served with tho Ilompesch hussars in San Do- 
mingo, and roturnod homo with tho skololnn 
remains of tho corps in 1707 (of. G, It. Quito, 
The Jlwtar, tho authenl ic story of a soldier of 
Iho corps, afterwards an inmate of Oholson). 
< I’Toolo was appointed to a troop hi a now 
corps, llomposch’s mounted riflemen, with 
which ho served in Ireland in 179ft, and was 
present at Vinegar Hill and Ballinaliiuch. 
lie was placed on half-pay when tho corps 
wasdisbimdod in 1S02. ilo was brought in as 
captain in tho !{9lli foot in 18011 ; was aide- 
de-camp to Major-general Broderick in tho 
expedition to Naples in 1805, and lo Sir Gal- 
braith Lowry Colo [q. v.l in tlic expedition to 
Calabria and battle of Maida in 1800 ; was 
mndo brevet major in 1808 j was pvesont as 
major of a light halt alien at tho eapturo of 
lucliia in 1809 ; and was major commanding 
tho Oalabriun free corps, in liritish pay, dim- 
ing Murat’s threatened invasion of Sicily in 
1810. Ilo resigned his command (0 accom- 
pany tho .‘Will to tho Peninsula ns captain, 
and was appointed major in tlio 2nd Portu- 
guese capadoros : with which I 10 was present 
at Ciudad Iledngo, Badajos, Salamanca, cap- 
ture of Madrid, and siege of Burgos andsub- 
sequont retreat. On 21 Juno 1818 lie was 
appointed liouteuunt-eolonol, and received 
command of tho 7th oayadores in Sir Lowry 
Colo’s division, and was present with it at 
the battle of Vittoria, bio clciul e of Pampo- 
Inna, and the battles in the Pyrenees. Dur- 
ing Ills Peninsular service O'Toole lost tho 
vise of one arm, lie was placed on half-pay 
of U 111 Portuguese officers m 1816. lie was 
made G, U, on i Juno 1815, and had the gold 


cross for Ciudad Eodngo, Salamanca, Vfc. 
tona, and tho Pyrenees. Ha died 
ford, co, Wexford, 27 Feb. 1826 

[Army Lists; Gent. Mag. 1826, 1. 587-7 For 
particulars of tho campaigns in Sicily and tha 
Peninsula boo Banbury's Narrative of Passama 
111 tho Into War, and Napier’s Peninsular War 
l'ovisod edit,] q ’ 

O’TOOLE, LAURENCE (LohoJh tu 
Ti/atuatl) (1180 P-1180), Irish saint and 
arehbishop of Dublin, born about 1130 w&s 
son of Murtough O’Toole, chief of Hi Muirea- 
daig, a territory in tho south of co. 

His mother bolongod to the kindred tribe of 
tho Ui Brain (anglicised O’Byrne), who held 
tho north of the county. In 1141 Derniod 
MnoMiirrougli, king ol 'Leinster, killed Mur- 
chadli, father of Murtough, and probably 
about tho name time compelled tlie latter to 
surrendov his son Luurenco, then twolve years 
old, as a hostage to him. The boy was sent 
to a barren district, where he was treated 
with such harshness that liie father, on learn- 
ing it, sained twelve of Dormod’n followers 
and threatened to execute them unless his son 
wore restored to him. Tho result was that 
tho boy was sent by Durmod to tho Bishop of 
Gloiidalough. Ho was kindly treated at the 
monastory, and received tho rudiments of a 
rolipionB education. Subsequently, liis father 
desiring to dovote one of his sons to the eccle- 
siastical life, Laurence expressed his willing- 
ness to stay at Ghmdalough, and lie accord- 
ingly booamo a ummbor of tho community. 
Wlion twenty-five years of ago lie was ap- 
pointed eoarb or successor of Ml. Kovin, that is, 
rulor of tho monastery. It was a famousand 
wealthy foundation of the old Irish church, 
but his office was ono of difficulty, Famine 
prevailed in the district ; robber chioffcains 
made raids on tho lands of the monastery, 
and general disorder was rifo. Religion was 
at so low an obb that four priests carry- 
ing the host wore robbed and beaten by 
banditti, who evon presumed to oat the host, 
Laurence devoted himself to tho relief 
of tho destitute during this poriod, distri- 
buting corn and otliov necessaries, and sup- 
jilomoHtiiig the funds of the monastery by 
his own private fori line. Four voors after 
his appointment as uoarb tho death took 
place of the bishop of the monastery, sup- 

S osed by Dr. Lanigan to have boon Ctilla na 
liiomh, wlio had takon part in tho oouncil 
of Kells in 1 i 52. Laurence was urged to 
accept, tho bishopric, hut declined, alleging 
that I 10 had not roaoliod the canonical age. 
In Harris’s 1 Waro’ the regvson assigned is 
that ‘tho ro venues of tho bishopviok were 
infinitely inferior to thoso of tho abbey/ Yet 
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it was no uncommon thing for a coarb to he 
also a bishop in a monastery ; and had he 
accepted the office on this occasion, he could 
still have retained his revenues. His real 
reason, apart from that of age, which was 
only a temporary disqualification, may have 
been the decree of the synod of Kells, which 
had assigned ‘ the hatter part of the bishop- 
rick of Glendalough for a diocese to the 
church of Dublin, reserving' the remainder 
to the Bishop of Glendalough. during his life, 
but so that the church of Glendalough, with 
its appurtenances, should, after the bishop's 
death, fall to the Church of Dublin.’ To this 
arrangement Gilla na Naemh must be taken 
as assenting, as he was present at the synod. 
Laurence, who favoured the ecclesiastical 
changes then going forward, could not con- 
sistently accept the same appointment as 
Gilla held. 

In 1162 Gregory or Grenfi, bishop of the 
foreigners (Danes) of Dublin, having died, 
Welasiue the primate appointed Laurence 
the first archbishop of Dublin, or Leinster 
us the ‘Four Masters’ have it, an office 
which ho aooepted with veluctanoe. Gre- 
gory, who was consecrated at Lambeth, had 
pi'ofoflsud canonical obedience to the English 
primate, hut the action of Geiasiue now re- 
stored Dublin to the church of Ireland, and 
secured, as far as possible, the adhesion of 
t.he community of Glundulough by the ap- 
pointment of their coarb. 

In his new position Laurence's austeritios 
were remarkable j thrice a day he was beaten 
with rode (2 Cor. xi. 26) ; ho mingled his 
bread with ashes (Ps. cii. 9) j he wore a hair 
shirt under his dress, and abstained alto- , 
gether from moat. In imitation of St. Kevin, 
tho founder of Glendalough, he frequently 
retired to a cave there ‘formed by St .Kevin’s 
hands.’ It was reached by a ladder, the 
lower end of which rested in tho water. 
Hero messages from the people who dosired 
to consult him were convoyed by his nephew, 
who also brought back ins replies, and it was 
popularly believed that, like Moses, he held 
communication with God. One of his earliest 
acts as archbishop was the conversion of the 
secular canons of Christ Church into canons 
regularof tho congregation of Aroasia, which 
ho also joined himself, 

In 1167 ho attended ‘ a great meeting con- 
vened by Roderic O’Connor [q. v.J and the 
chiefs of the north, both lay and ecclesiastical,’ 
at Athboy in co, Meath, when thirteen thou- 
sand horsemen assembled. The object of it 
was tho promotion of religion and good go- 
vernment, aud ‘'many good resolutions were 
passed respecting veneration for Churches 
aud Clerics and control of tribes and terri- 
VOL, xiv. 


tories.’ But great changes were at hand ; 
for three years after Dermod MaoMurrough, 
aided by Strongbow and his followers, ap- 
peared before Dublin and summoned the 
city. Laurence’s position and character 
marked him out as a suitable ambassador on 
behalf of the citizens, and he endeavoured 
to make terms with Dermod, hut while ne- 
gotiations were intentionally protracted, 
Miles de Cogan and his party scaled the 
walls and obtained possession of the city in 
1170. In the following year a great effort 
was made to exterminate the invaders, 
the leading spirit in the project being 
the archbishop, who ‘ flew from province to 
province, to every inferior district and every 
chieftain, entreating, exhorting, and com- 
manding them to seize thp present opportu- 
nity j’ he even appeared in arms himself, and 
commanded Ins particular troop. Through 
his exertions an army, estimated at thirty 
thousand, assembled before Dublin. Strong- 
bow applied to Laurence to act as mediator 
with Roderic, who commanded the besieg- 
ing force, and he commissioned him to make 
an offer of terms. But they were refused, 
aud Laurence returned with an imperative 
order to ‘the foreigners to depart tne king- 
dom.’ They, however Ballied forth, surprised 
the besiegers, and totally defeated them. 
Laurence now saw that the Irish were un- 
able to cope with the invaders, and when in 
1171 Henry n arrived with a large force, 
and armed with the papal authority, he sub- 
mitted to him, He also took part in tho 
counoil of Cashel, which was summoned by 
the king in 1172, and which rather prema- 
turely deolaied that Ireland was indebted 
to him for ‘ the henefttB of peace and the in- 
crease of religion.’ It was not longbefore 
Laurence found his hopes from Henry’s 
beneficent mission disappointed, and he 
crossed to England to appeal to him on be- 
half of his people against the injuries and 
oppressions of the Anglo-Norman adven- 
turers, Roderic, king of Ireland, had sub- 
mitted to Henry j but finding it necessary 
to enter into a formal agreement with him, 
he employed Laurence as an ambassador, 
and in that capacity he attended the council 
of Windsor in 1176, together with two other 
Irish ecclesiastics. Four years after, he re- 
ceived a summons from Alexander in to 
attend the Lateran council, and, having ob- 
tained the king’s permission, hs proceeded 
to Rome j hut when passing through Eng- 
land hs was obliged to take an oath that he 
would do nothing prejudicial to the king or 
his kingdom. Nevertheless, he ‘ made the 
most affecting' representations of the injus- 
tice of the English governors and of the 

4 K 
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-wrongs and calamities of his countrymen,’ d aught or of John Wright of North Amjtcm 
Having obtained from the popo a bull con- in Yorkshire (sbo died at Ouckney on 13 Eeh 
firming the rights and jurisdiction of tho 1772). IIo was admitted into Jesus Colleen' 
arcliiepiscopal see of Dublin, and also the Cambridge, on 23 July 1786 ; was a Rustut 
appointment of papal legale, ho returned to scholar (hero ; graduated BA., being fourth 
Dublin and resumed his functions. On one wrangler, in 1790; proceeded M. A, in 1793 
occasion ho sent 140 dories to Home on n and B.D. and D.D. in 1830. About 1791 he 
ohargo of incontinence. l)r. Lanignn atlri- was ordained (o the curacy of Ilelston in 
bules the misconduct of so many to 1 he evil Cornwall, and held it, with the master- 
example of lliu Anglo-Norman _ clergy, hut ship of tho grammar school, for a few yews' 
a more reasonable explanation is that tlicir being recalled to Cambridge on his election 
guilt was merely that of marrying. For the t.o n fellowship at his college on 8 Jab. 
marriago of tho clergy, permitted in the old 1798. 

Irish church, still provnilod, and did not A man of liberal viows, ho pro! osted while 
cease for some centuries. In 1180 Lan- at Cambridge against tho sentence on Wil- 
ronce once more undertook the ollico of linm Frond Iq. v.], and was very intimate 
ambassador from King Kodoric to Henry, with Edward Daniel Clarke fq. v.], the tra- 
and proceeded io England for tlio purpose, valler, and with Thomas Robert Mnlthus 
accompanied by a son of Itoderic who was fq. v.], Ilio political oconomist, On 20 May 
to he loft as a hostage. But Ilonry, incensed 1 70!) Otter, Clarke, Malthus,aml a young stu- 
nt liis proceedings m the Latcrim council, dent called Oripps, left Cambridge for H&m- 
refused lo liston to him, and gave orders l)!irg,an(ltravollodforsomotimoinlhenorlh 
that ho was not to return to Iroland. tioino of Europe. They separated at tho Waneru 
timo after, tho king having gono to Franco, 1 .alco in Sweden, Clarke and 0ripp3 proceeding 
Lauronco dolevmined to follow him, hoping northwards, while Otter and Malthus, as their 
that, ho would relent j but on his arrival at time was more limilod, continuod ‘loisuroly 
Ahbovillo on 1 ho Somme, lie was seized with their tour through Sweden, Norway, Finland, 
fever. lie .would not rest tliero, but hns- and a part of Husain,’ Ho remained at Cam- 
tened on to Eu, whore a few days after ho bridge ns fellow and tutor until 1801, when 
died on 14 Nov. 1180. His love forhisown ho was instituted on 30 Juno lo the rectory 
nation was the ruling passion of his life, of Oolmwovlli in Bedfordshire, and married 
Just before liifl death, speaking in Irish, ho at Leathorhoad in Surrey, on 8 July 1801, 
lamontcd tho sad state of his countrymen Nancy Radian*, eldest daughter and even- 
now about to lose their pastor. * Ah, foolish Inal coheiress of William Brnurc, formerly 
and sonsolcss people,’ ho said , 1 what tun) you secretary to tho government and member of 
now to doP Who will euro your mister- t he supremo court at Calcutta, 
tunes P _ Who will heal your’ lie was In May 1810 Otter was appointed to the 
buried in tho olmreh of Nolre-Damo at Eu, rectory of Stunner in Ehsbx, and hold it, 
whore a sido-cliapol boro his name, and his with (Jolinworlli, until tho following year, 
rolios wore afterwards placed ovor the high when ho obtained tho more lucrative rectory 
altar in a silvov shrine, some of them being of Ohotwynd in Shropshire. From 1816 ho 
afterwards sent Lo Christ Church, Dublin, hold, with Oholwywl, fclio vicarage of Kinlet 
In 1226 he was canonised by Honorius HI, in Shropshire, ilo wont to Oxford with his 
beingtho first, Irishman wholivod nud worked wife and family in 1822, ns privalo tutor to 
in Ireland who rocoivod papal oanonisntion, tho third I ,ord Ongloy (cf. Life of Ileber, ii. 

(Vita S. Laurent ii in Mossingham’H Florilogium rln «' <>r « L HcotvBo of non-residenco Otter 

Insulin Sanctorum, Paris, 1821; Lnnigan'u Keel bocuinu tho minister of HI . Marks Church, 
Hist. iv. 228-44 ; Oirntduh OambronsiH (Rolls Konnington, in 1825, and in 1880 ho was 
8or.) ; T, eland’s Hist, of Ireland, i. 6-1, 57, 190; appointed the first, principal of King’s Col- 
ICtng's Ilist. of tho Primacy of Armagh, p. 02 ; logo at London, t, hereby vacating all his 
O'Dimovan's Annals of tlio Four Masters, A.u, previousproformeula. Iloenntinuouineharge 
1102, 1107, 1180.] T. O, of that institution until 1886, when ho was 

OTTEBY, JOHN (/?, 1470), Carmelite, " a ™ tt08d t0 t,5>u bishoprio of Chichester, 
and writer on music. Soo lloruiir.] being consecrated at Lambeth on 2 Oob. 

_ L J The oliiof acts of Otter’s episcopate were 

OTTER, WILLIAM (1708-J 8 10), bishop tho establishment (1888) of the diocesan 
of CUddies tor, horn atOucknoy, Nottingham- association for building churches and schools, 
shire, iii 1768, was tho fourth sou of Edward and for augmenting tho incomes of poor liv- 
Otter (1724-1785), vicar of that parish, and ings and curacies *, the foundation, conjointly 
of Uolsover, SearolifTo, and Uppor Langwith with Dean Ohandlor, of tho theological col- 
iu Derbyshire. Ilis mother was Dorothy, logo (1880); tho setting on foot of a training 
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school for masters ; the institution of a 
weekly celebration in the cathedral (1889) j 
and the revival of the rural chapters, A train- 
ing college was erectod at Chichester by 
public subscription in 1849-60 as a memorial 
of his labours, and is still called the Otter 
College, though occupied as a training college 
for mistresses of elementary schools. 

Ho died at BroadstairB, Kent, on 20 Aug, 
1840, and was buried in Chichester Cathedral 
on 28 Aug. A small brass plate bearing a 
mitre, and simply inscribed * Qul, Otter, Epis. 
hdccoxxxyi-mdoccxl,’ marks the place of his 
intermen t at the east end of the choir, near the 
entrance to the lady-chapel . A more preten- 
tious monuinpnt, with a bust of him by Towne, 
is in the chapel at the ond of the north aisle. 
His portrait, nearly full-length, and seated in 
an armchair, was painted in replica by John 
Linnell in 1840. One picture belonged to his 
grandson, Robert Oiler Barry, formerly of 
Emperor’s Gate, London, and the other to 
Lord Belpev, It was exhibited at tbe Royal 
Academy, and a mezzotint-engraving was 
struck off in 1841 (Life qf John Linnell, i. 
294, ii. 241, 261), His widow died at 
Effingham in Surrey on 12 March 1800, and 
was buried thore on 17 March. Their oldest 
son, the Venerablo W. B. Otter, was arch- 
deacon of Lowes; the second son, Alfred 
William Otter, settled in Canada. The eldest 
daughter married tho Rev. Henry Malthus, 
vicar of Effingham, Bon of the political econo- 
mist ; the second married the first Lord 
llomilly ; the fourth became tho wife of Sir 
William M ilbourne J ames fa, v.], lord j ustice ; 
uud tho fifth was married to the first Lord 
Belper. 

Otter was author of ‘The Life and Re- 
mains of E. D. Clarke,’ 1824, a new edition 
of which, with a few alterations and addi- 
tions, was published in 1826 in two volumes. 
It contained numerous loiters which he had 
addressed lo Clarke. A memoir of Malthus 
contributed by him to the ‘ Atheneeum ’ in 
January 1836 (pp. 82-4) was expanded into 
the memoir published with the 1830 edition 
of tho ‘Principles ofPolitioal Economy. 1 Ho 
was ‘ Ihorougiily acquainted with the cha- 
racter und views ’ of Malthus, and had^ fol- 
lowed tho rise and progress of his opinions. 
Mr. Bonav suggests that the epitaph in Bath 
Abbey to that philosopher was written by 
Otter (Malthus and his Work, p. 426). 

Otter also published many single sermons 
and charges, and after his death a volume of 
‘Pastoral Addresses’ (1841) was published 
by his widow, with the assistance of Arch- 
deacon Hare. ’In 1812 he wrote * A Vindi- 
cation of Churchmen who become Members 
pf the British and Foreign Bible Society’ 


from the strictures of Dr. Herbert Marsh 
fa. v.], which was printed at Cambridge, 
and reissued in a second edition at Brox- 
bourne ; and he also published in that year 
‘ An Examination of Dr. Marsh’s Answer to 
all the Arguments in favour of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society.’ Many letters to 
and from him were in the possession of Mr. 
J. L Otter of Dr. Johnson’s Buildings, 
Temple. The bishop was a fellow of the 
Linnean Society. 

[Sent. Mag. 1840 pt. ii. pp. 639-41, 1800 pt. 
i. p. 422 ; Heliquary, xm. plate 29 ; Miscell. 
Genual, et Heraldiea, iii. new ser. 304-6, 328-9 ; 
Le Neve’s Fasti, i 261, Baker’s St. John’s, 
Cambridge, ed. Mayor, ii. 736, 824-6 ; Stephens's 
8. Saxon Diocese, pp. 261-4.] W. P. 0. 

OTTERBOURNE, NICHOLAS (f. 
1448-1469), clerk-register of Scotland, is 
mentioned on 9 Jan. 1449-60 as master of 
arts, canon of the church of Glasgow, and 
official of Lothian (Iteg. Mag. Sig . Scot. 
1424-1618, entry 301) ; on 20 March 1449- 
1460 as secretary to James II (ii. entry 829), 
and in 1454 as clerk of the rolls ( Exchequer 
Rolls of Scotland, 1487-64, entry 609) . II e 
wob one of those sent in February 1448 to 
France on a confidential mission in connec- 
tion with the king’s marriage. On 3 Nov. 
1460 he had a warrant of safe-conduct for 
throe months to pass into France ( Cal. Docvr 
ments relating to Scotland, 1867-1609, entry 
1228) ; on 3 June 1466 a warrant from the 
king of England for a safe-conduct to Eng- 
land for four months (id. entry 1271); and 
on 11 May 1466 a warrant for three months 
(id, entry 1276). On IS July 1469 he had 
a safe-conduct, with others, into England to 
confer with English commissioners at New- 
castle (id. entry 1301). He is stated to have 
been the author of ‘Epithalamium Jacobill, 
Lib. I.’ 

[Authorities mentioned in the text; Tanner’s 
Bibl. Brit. ; Dempster's Bistoria Ecclcs.] 

T. 1-’. H, 

OTTERBOURNE, THOMAS (J. 1400), 
historian, is commonly stated to have been 
a Franciscan. Sir 1'homas Gray (d. 1369) 
[q, v.], in the prologue lo his ‘ Scala Chro- 
nica,’ alleges that he had made use of a chro- 
nicle by Thomas Otterbourne, a Franciscan 
friar and doctor of divinity. A friar ofthat 
name was sixty-fifth reader of his order at 
Oxford, and must have leotured before I860, 
and probably not later than 1346. This 
would agree sufficiently well withthe state- 
ment in tho ‘ Scale Chronica,’ but the friar 
clearly cannot have been the author of the 
chronicle which now passes under his name, 
and oomes down to 1420. There was an* 

4x2 
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other Thomas Otterbourne who was pre- 
sented to tlio rectory of Iladdiscoe, Norfolk, 
on 3 Oct. 1 383, and a Thomas Otterbourne 
received the rectory of Ohingford on 1 7 Nov. 
1 393, and was ordainod priest on 19 Sopt. 
1894. The rector of Ohingford, whose suc- 
cessor, Ifonry Winslowe, died in 1488, may 
porkaps have been the historian, and would 
probably have died about 1421. Iloarno 
conjectured that there had been two writers 
of the name, one under Edward ITI, the 
other under Ilonry IV and Henry V ; ho 
supports his conjecture by tho statement 
that some ancient manuscripts of the his- 
tory reached no further than tho roign of 
Edward HI j there is such a copy in Colton 
MS. Julius, A. viii, which onds with 1359, 
but dates from tho latter part of tho llflounth 
century. Otterbourne the Franciscan was, 
presumably, like Sir Thomas Gray, a native 
of Northumberland, and it is natural that 
any work of his should have been known to 
his fellow-country man; but there seems no 
suflleiout ground for connecting him at all 
with tho oxisling chronicle 1 , wlucli hears no 
marks of having been written by a Francis- 
can ; suoh notices of tlio order as aro given 
by Walsingliam and in tho ‘ Euloginm llis- 
toriarum ’ aro soinotimos omitted and usually 
sliortonod. Tho notices of northern events 
appear to ho most numerous in tho first 
years of tho roign of -Richard II, at which 
time tlio future vector of Ohingford may bo 
reasonably conjectured to liavo been still 
resident in his native county. 

Ollorbourno’s chronicle begins with the 
legendary history of Britain, and comes 
down 1o 1420. Until tho reign of Ed- 
ward III it is of no groat length, and is 
fullest for tlio reigns of Richard It and 
Henry TV. Tlio writer appears to have 
drawn from tlio same sources as Walsing- 
linni, but in the last eighty years or his nar- 
rative ho records some facts which arc not 
montiouud elsewhere, and which appear to 
rest on good authority, Tho only ancient 
complete manuscript is Harley 3043, which 
dates from tho fifteenth century, and was 
formerly at Eton. Holinshod, m his cata- 
logue of authors, refers to this manuscript 
ns ‘ compiled liy somo Northern-man, as soino 
suppose named Oltovbome.’ There is a 
sixjeonth-enntury transcript of this manu- 
script in Cotton MS. Vilollius F. ix, which 
was damaged In tlio lire of 1731. Iloarno 
edited Ottorbouvno’s chronicle from a copy 
which ho had procured of tho Cotton manu- 
script., and published it with "Wliot Immst crlo’n 
‘ Chronicles ’ in two volumes, Oxford, 1732. 
Fits ascribes to Otlorboiumo a treatise ‘Do 
euceossiono comilum Northumbria) ; * this, no 


douht, refers to some notes in 
3643 F. 1. b. 


Harleian MS. 


[Monumonta Franciscans, p. 531 (BoIIb Sor )■ 
Gray’s Simla Chionici, p. 4 (Maitland Club)’ 
Xlearno’s Preface, pp. xxiv-xxxii and lxxxvhu 
xci. whore the statements of leland, Buie, and 
others aro reprinted ; Tanner's Bibl. Brit.-Hib 
p. 667 j N oweourt’eRepei'torium, ii . 148; Little's 
Grey Friars in Oxford, pp, 174-6, Oxf. Hist. Soo. 
The noticos given by Wadding and Sboralea con- 
tain no independent information ] C. L. K. 

OTTERBURNE, Sin ADAM (d. 1548) 
king's advocate of Scotland and ambassador 
is generally described down to 1633 as ‘of 
Auldhamo ’ ( Aldbam), a Bmall parish closo 
to Tantallon Oastlo on the Haddingtonshire 
const, now incorporated with that of White- 
kirlf. It may bo presumed that Aldhom was 
liis birlhplaco, or at all events the Beat of 
his family. 

Otterburne first appears in 1518 as one of 
tlio ruooivors of Margaret Tudor's jointure 
routs in Scotland ( Letters and Papers, ii. 
4677V Tliroo years lator lio was already a 
mombor of the royal council, and by 1625 
king’s advocate and recorder of Edinburgh, of 
which city lm was lord provost ill 1631 and 
1544, if not oftenor ( Hamilton Papers, ii. 
106 j Acts of H 'co/s. Pari. ii. 832 j Fmlera, 
xiii. 744 ; State Papers, iv. 376). Wo ought, 
perhaps, to assign to tlio former year his 
onergotic effort as provost to stamp out an 
outbreak of tho plague which tlio ‘ Diurnal of 
Ouourronts’ (p. 14) places in 1529. Oltor- 
burno’s diplomatic skill was in constant re- 
quisition from 1521 in tho critical state of 
tlio rotations of England and Scotland, 
llenry VIII was endeavouring, willi tho aid 
of lus Bister [ see Mahoauiit Tunoa], to 
break up the Heoto-Fronch alliance during 
tho liomiffo of liia nephew Janius V j and in 
1524, whilo the English commissioners were 
negotiating for a truce at Berwick with 
Otterburne, they bad reason to boliBvo that 
they bad raudo iiirn acouvort, Thomas Mag- 
nus [q.v.], Ilonry VHl’s envoy, wrote of 
him, in November, as ' a sad and one ol' the 
wisest moil in Edinburgh, woll learned, and 
of good oxporimieo and practice, and very 
favourable and forward in our oausos’ (State 
l’apers, iv. 2.32, 230). After Angus bad 
forced liis way into tlio regency early in the 
next year, Magnus recommended OUorburne 
to Ilonry for a ponsion * for good service done’ 
(ib. iv. 870). If tho advocate had grown up 
under the shadow of Angus’s stronghold at 
Tnntalloii, this might help to explain h'i8 pre- 
ference of an English to a French connection. 
In tho trnco negotiations daring tho lata 
mouths of 1525, Magnus was more ploased 
with him than with Angus; ‘ Good Mr. Otter- 
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burns hath, taken pain in my company both 
riding and going at sundry times’ (w. iv. 416). 
He had presented him with 1 cramp-rings ’ 
with which Otterburne had ‘ relieved a man 
in tho falling sickness in the sight of much 
people' (ib. iv. 449). But when James threw 
off the tutelage of Angus in the summer of 
1698, and drove lum into England, Magnus 
complained that the advocate sought to win 
‘ other far foreign friends than England ’ 
( Letters and Papers, iv. 6004). There is 
some reason to believo that he would have 
preferred an imperial alliance as the best 
guarantee of the independence of Scotland. 
So long as James cultivated friendly rela- 
tions with England, Angus was powerless, 
and Otterburne stood high in his young sove- 
reign’s confidence, and was employed in all 
his negotiations with England. He helped 
to conclude the five yeavs truce of December 
1628, and when it ran out was seut to Lon- 
don m November 1638, charged with J ames’s 
‘ inward mind ’ to discuss the basis of the 
peace, of which Henry, owing to the compli- 
cations arising out of hiB divorce, was now 
desirous ( State Papers, iv.004), In conjunc- 
tion with Stewart, bishop of Aberdeen, he 
concluded peace with Englund on 11 May 
1684, for the joint lives of the two kings and 
one year beyond ( Letters and Papers, vii. 
83, il4, 171, 194, 214, 393, 630, 647). A 
woelc later Otterburne informed the imperial 
ambassador, Chapuys, with whom ho had 
frequent interviews, that if a mandate came 
from tho pope against England the Scots 
would malco no difficulty in repudiating the 
treaty ; but in tho spring he assured Cromwell 
that the peace would never be broken (ib. p. 
690 j viii. 333). While in England he had 
been knighted, and was henceforth known as 
Sir Adam Otterburne of Reidlmll (Redhall), 
on tho wator of Leith, a mile or two south 
of Edinburgh (ib. vii. 194; Diurnal, p. 18). 

In March 1630, when Henry was seoking 
an interview at York with liis nephew, in the 
hope of persuading him to imitate his eccle- 
siastical policy, Otterburne was once more 
despatched to London (Letters and Papers, 
x. 421), James bad made up his mind not 
to yield to his undo’s wishes, and in tho 
autumn wont to Prance to bring back a wife. 
The Douglasses at once began to move and 
mado overtures to Otlerburno. It was re- 
ported from Franco that those around the 
king threatened to have the advocate hanged 
for spooking to Angus and his brother, Sir 
George Douglas, when in London (ib. x. 
636, xi. 910). It was not, however, until 
12 Oot. 1638 that Otterburne was pul under 
arrest atDuinborlon for ‘interloaguings with 
the Douglasses,’ IIo lay there nearly a year 


and was then pardoned on payment of a 
great fine (Diurnal, p. 23 ; State Papers, v. 
141, 160). In the negotiations which pre- 
ceded the outbreak of war with England in 
1542 he was again employed, hut does not 
seem to have Been restored to the office of 
advocate (Hamilton Papers, i. 170). After 
Solway Moss, Otterburne was naturally 
one of the embassy charged to make the best 
terms with the victor that circumstances al- 
lowed, But neither his dislike of the French 
connection nor his relations with the Dou- 
glasses could reconcile him to the marriage 
of the Scots queen with the heir of the Eng- 
lish crown, which Henry made a condition 
of peace. lie frankly tola Sadler, the English 
ambassador, that the treaty, which had been 
accepted in the first moment of helplessness, 
would never bo performed. ‘If,’ said he,‘ your 
lad was a lass and our lass a lad, would' you 
then be so earnest in this matter? Our nation, 
being a stout nation, will never agree to have 
an Englishman to be king of Scotland. And 
though tliewhole nobility of the realm would 
consent to it, yet our common people and the 
stones in the street would rise and rebel 
against it ’ (Sadler Papers, iii. 326). The 
event did not belie Otterhurne’s reputation 
as ' a wise man as any was in Scotland ’ (ib.) 
Ilenceforth Sadler counted him a member ‘ or 
the Cardinal’s faction, and a great enBmy 
of tho king’s majesty’s purposes' (Hamilton 
Papers, il. 106). He naturally attached him- 
self to Cardinal Beaton, who regarded the 
French connection as the guarantee for Scot- 
tish independence of England, rather than to 
the queen-dowager, Mary of Guise [q.v.], 
who would have made Scotland little more 
than aprovince of France. It is true that one 
authority of the time has been appealed to as 
showing that Ottorbume was ready to betray 
his country to the English. When the Earl of 
HertfoidlandedalaTgeforce near Leithin the 
first days of May 1644, to enforce the marriage 
by burning and slaying, * the town of Edin- 
burgh,’ says the 1 Diurnal of Occurrents’ (p. 
81), * caniB forth in their sight, buttheprovost, 
Mr, Adam Otterburne, betrayed them, and. 
fled home.’ But the account of these events 
in tho 1 Diurnal’ is not strictly contemporary 
and in other points inaccurate and confused. 
The letter of an English eye-witness printed 
in the same year, and reprinted by Mr. 
Goldsmid at lidinburgh, agrees with Lesley 
(p. 180) that the provost only went out to 
parley with the invaders after the resent 
Arran and the cardinal had withdrawn their 
small force before Hertford's overwhelming 
numbers, and that he, nevertheless, rejected 
the demand for unconditional submission. 
Otterburne continued to sit in almost every 
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Scots parliament down to 1548, and in 1640 
was sent to England witli David Punter 
[ q, v.] 4 0 convoy the ratification of Scotland's 
inclusion in tho treaty of Cnmpu betwoon 
France and England (Arts of Scots Part, ii. 
461, &c. ; Fcedem, xv. 1)3). I 11 May 1647 ho 
was again accredited to England, this timo 
by Mary of Guise herself (Tuourn, Calendar , 
i. 63). ' Mora than a year later lie was with 
the army besieging tho English in Hadding- 
ton, and about the beginning of .1 uly received 
a wound in tho head, from which I 10 scents 
to havo died (ib, i. HO). 

[Acts uf tho Hoots Parliament ; Bymor’s 
Pcedoni, original edit. , Oalcndav of Letters and 
Papers of the Feign of Ilonry VIII, od. JUrewor 
and Hnirdiier; Hlato Papers of tile Hoign of 
Ifonry VI II, ad. by tho llocord Commission ; 
Thorpo’s Calendar of Stalo Papers volutins to 
Scotland, 1600-1600; Sudlor Papers, od. Sir 
Waller Scott,; Hamilton J’upem, ed. Jos. Bain ; 
Diluvial of Htmmrkribla Or our r ruth, Ifil -1-76, 
aud Lesloy'sUistoiyof Scotland (both published 
by (lie liiumatyno uhib),] J. T-t. 

OTTHEN, D’OTTHEN, or D’OTIION, 
IIIl’POUUATl'iy (d, I till), physician, was 
descended of a noble family of Ollhons in 
Alsace, but was educated and bocaino doctor 
of medicine at tho university of Mont- 
pellier, Franco. Ho came to England in 
tlio I rain of liis fatlior, the emperor's phy- 
sician, who had been summoned by Q.itoon 
Elizabeth, Pressed inio tho service of tho 
Earl of Loiceit or, ‘ who desired him to pertain 
unto him,’ lie continued in tho latter’s ser- 
vice for many years, both at homo and in 
the Low Countries. JIo was admitted a 
licentiate of tho lloynl College of Physicians 
on 4 July 1689, being described as ‘vir 
doctns ot practicutor bonus. 1 On tho death 
of Ijuiceslor he entered tho survieo of tho 
Earl of Essex, and, by Elizabeth's command, 
attended him in the wars of Franco and tho 
expedition to Cadiz. After his return to 
England lie was ordered by Elizabeth to 
attend Mfluntjoy in Ireland, lie .subse- 
quently accompanied, in the same capacity of 
physician, the Earl of Hertford, the English 
ambassador to lliu Archduke of Austria, Thu 
rest of his life was spent in private practice. 
On 12 Juno 1609 ho was incorporated M.D, 
at Oxford. Ho died on 3 Nov. 1(111, and 
was buried in tho church of M(. Oloiuent 
Danes, London, where a monument, with 
inscription, was eroded to his memory on 
tho south sklo of the chancel (see Htow, 
Survey of London, iv 118). Otthen married 
Dorothy, a daughter of linger Drew of Dens- 
worth m Sussex, esquire. After his death 
she married Sir Stephen Thornhuvst of Kent, 
and died on 12 Juno 1(120, aged 66, She 


was buried in Canterbury Cathedral, where a 
monument was erected to her memory. 

I Tho inscription referred to supra and Mink's 
Coll, of Phys. ; Slew's Sumy, iv. 113 (1720 
edit.) ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Wood's Fasti 
Oxon. i. 334. | W, A S 

OTTLEY, WILLIAM YOUNG (i.7n_ 
1886), writer on art and amateur artist, bom 
near Thatoham, Berkshire, 011 0 Aug. 1771 
was the sun of an ollioer in the guards. He 
became a pupil of George Cuit or Ouitt the 
elder [q. v.], and studiod in the Royal Aca- 
demy schools. In 1791 he went to Itnly, and 
stayed tliore ten years, studying art and col- 
lecting pictures, drawings, and engravings, 
O 11 his return lm became a lending authority 
on matters of taste, and assisted collectors in 
the purchase of works of art and the for- 
mat ion of picture galleries. Ilis own fine 
collection of drawings by old Italian mas- 
tors I 10 sold to Sir Thomas Lawrence [q,y,] 
tor 8,0001. It, formed tho principal part 
of the magnificent, collection of 1 lint, artist, 
tlio dispersion of which, at his death, was 
a cause lor national regret, Bat Ottley 
is chioily known ns 11 writer on art, and by 
tlio series of finely illustrated works winch 
ho published, llu began in 1806 with the 
first part of 1 Thu Italian Hcliool of Design,’ 
a series of otcliings by himself, after draw- 
ings by tho old masters. Tlio socond part 
was publ isliod in 1813 and the third in 1823, 
when tho whole work was iHsuod in one 
volume. In 181(1 110 published 1111 'Inquiry 
into the Origin and Early History of En- 
graving on Copper and Wood,’wliich was 
followed by four folio volumes of engravings 
of ‘Tho Htnllbrd Gallery,’ In J821I came 
‘ A Kories of Platen after tlio Early Floren- 
tine Artist, h,’ Two volumes followed in 
1826 8 of facsimiles, by himself, of prints 
and etchings by mas tors of the Italian and 
oilier schools. I 11 1881 lie published 1 No- 
tices of Engravers and I heir Works;’ the 
communuument of a dictionary of artists, 
which ho derided not, to continue; and in 
I H03, after liis death, appeared ‘A 11 Inquiry 
into (he Invention of Prhi ling,’ which may 
ho regarded as a companion to liis work 
on the origin of engraving. Besides these 
worliH, he published iu 1801 a catalogue of 
Italian pictures, which he had acquired 
during his stay in [tidy from the Oolomia, 
Borglieso, and Oorsini Palaces ; ‘ A Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the Pielurosin tho National 
Gallory,’ 1826; and 4 Observations on a MS. 
in the British MtiHuiim,’ a controversy con- 
eeriiing Oicoro’s translation of an astrono- 
mical poem by Aratus. r 
To 1883 Ottley amioared for the first and 
last, time us an exhibitor at tho lloyal Aca- 
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demy. His contribution ms a spirited but 
unfinished drawing of 4 The Battle of the 
Angels ; ’ and in the same year he was ap- 
pointed keeper of prints in the British Mu- 
seum, a post he retained till his death on 
26 May 1886. Some vigorous pencil and 
tinted drawings, dated 1804, show mastery of 
drawing and imagination. Similar drawings 
are in the British Musoum, 

Although Ottley's writings did not reach 
a very high standard, and are now superseded, 
they were of much service in spreading know- 
ledge and stimulating inquiry, and have fur- 
nished material for later writers. In the 
British Museum are catalogues of two sales 
of his pictures, in 1811 and 1887. 

[Redgrave's Diet. ; Bryan's Diet. ed. Graves 
and Armstrong ; Engl. Cycl.] C. M. 

OTWAY, CiESAR (1780-1842), miscel- 
laneous writer, son of Loft us Otwav, was 
born in 1780 in co. Tipporaiy of an English 
family long settled there. De matriculated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, on 6 Dec. 1796, 
being then sixteen years of age, graduated 
B.A. in 1801, and, after being ordained, was 

g iven the curacy of a country parish, where 
e remained seventeen years. Ilia second 
appointment was to the assistant-chaplaincy 
of Lceson Street Magdalen Chapel, Dublin, 
whevo he became one of Iho leading preachers, 
in conjunction with Joseph HundcrsonSinger 
[q. v.J ho started, in 1826, the ‘ Christian 
Examinor,’ the firsL Irish religious magazine 
associated with the established church. It 
was in this periodical that William Carle- 
ton, encouraged by Otway, began his literary 
carocr. Otway was on enthusiastic antiquary 
and an admirer of Irish scenery, and he co- 
operated with George Petrie [q. v.] in the 
first volume of the ‘ Dublin Penny Journal,’ 
in which he wrote under the pseudonym of 
4 Torence O'Toole.’ lie was also a contributor 
to the 4 Dublin University Magazine.’ Ill- 
health prevented him from realising his 
design of writing a history of Ireland, and of 
editing the wonts of Sir James Ware. lie 
died in Dublin on 16 March 1842. 

His works are i 1. 4 ALetterto the Homan I 
Catholic Priests of Ireland ’ (signed 1 0. 0.’), 
8vo, 1814. 2. 4 A Locture on Miracles . . . 
with Appendices,’ 8vo, 1828. 8. 4 Sketches 
in Ireland,’ anou. 8vo, 1827. 4. 4 A Tour in 
Connaught,’ anou. 8vo, 1889. 6, ‘ Sketches 
in Eerie and Tyrawly,' anon. _8vo, 1841. 
6. ‘The Intellectuality of DomestioAnimals,’ 
a locture, 16mo, 1847. 

[Atliomcum, 1812, p 294 ; Dublin University 
Mngiumo, vols»xiv. xix, (portraiL); information 
Irian Dr. Ingram, Trill. Coll. Dublin; Wills’s 
Irish Nation, iv. 458-8.] D. J. O'D. 


OTWAY, Sib ROBERT WALLEli 
(1770-1846), admiral, second son of Cooke 
Otway of Castle Otwfw, co. Tipperary, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Samuel Waller of 
Lisbrian, Tipperary, was born on 20 April 
1770 (Foster). He entered the navy in 
April 1781 on hoard the Elizabeth, guard- 
ship at Portsmouth, with Captain Robert 
Kingsmill. In September 1786 he joined 
the Phaeton in the Mediterranean. The 
Phaeton was paid off in August 1786, and 
in November Otway joined the Trusty, going 
to the Mediterranean with the broad pen- 
nant of Commodore Cosby. On the return of 
the Trusty in February 1789, he was entered 
on board the Blonde, going to the West 
Indies, where, and on the coast of Africa, 
in different ships, he remained till promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant on 8 A ug. 1793. In 
December he was appointed to the Impreg- 
nable of 98 guns, hearing the flag of Rear- 
admiral Benjamin Caldwell [q. v.L and in 
her was present in the battle of 1 June 
1791. On this occasion the Impregnable’s 
forstopsail-yard was badly injured, and Ot- 
way, accompanied by a midshipman, going 
aloft, succeeded in securing it so that the 
ship remained under control — a timely ser- 
vice, for which Caldwell publicly thanked 
him on the quarter-deck. Shortly after- 
wards, when, on his appointment as com- 
mander-in-eliief in the West Indies, he shifted 
his flag to the Majestic, he took Otway with 
him as first lieutenant, and in the following 
January promoted him to the command of 
the Thorn sloop. 

In her, in April, Otway captured La Belle 
Oriole, a large schooner fitted out from 
Guadeloupe by Victor Hugues, in order to 
co-operate with the disaffected inhabitants 
of Saint-Pierre, Martinique, in burning the 
town and massacring the royalists, who, in 
acknowledgment of the service thus unwit- 
tingly rendered them, presented Otway with 
a sword valued at two hundred guineas. In 
May he captured the Oourrier National, a 
sloop of greatly superior force (cf. James, 
i. 821). lie afterwards rendered important 
assistance against the insurgents in St. Vin- 
cent and Grenada, and on 30 Oct. 1796 was 
posted by Sir John Laforey [q. Y.J the new 
commander-in-chief, to the 82-gun frigate 
Mermaid (see Rax.ee, iv, 6 n.) In her, and 
afterwards in tliB Geres of 82 guns and the 
Trent of 86, Otway, continuing in the West 
Indies for the next five years, had a singu- 
larly adventurous and successful cat er. He 
had an important share in the capiure of 
Grenada in 1796; he cut out or destroyed 
several large privateers; aud in July 1799, 
having information, that the frigate Her- 
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mione [see Pisot, lluon^ d. 1797 ; Hamil- 
ton, Sir Edward] was 111 La Quayva, ho 
want thither, and on tlio night of tho 7th 
pulled in with two of his boats, The Iler- 
inione, however, was not there ; but, finding 
11 covvelto which had lately arrivod from 
Spain, he boarded and carried liov, and by 
break of day had towed hor out, of range 
of the batteries. But it was a dead calm ; 
a flotilla of gunboats was seen coining out in 
pursuit ; and defence or escape soomed equally 
impossible. ( Jtway ordered two guns, loaded 
to tho muzzle, to be got roady, and when 
the gunboats wero on tho point of boarding, 
tired them through tho corvette's bottom. 
The gunboats had as much as they could 
do to savo tlioir countrymen from drowning, 
and in tho confusion Ot way drew off his moil 
in his own boats. In his six years in the West 
Indies he was said to have captured or de- 
stroyed two hundred of the onomy’s priva- 
teers or merchantmen. Tho Trent, in 1799 
and 1800, ‘is supposed to have niado as many 
captures as over fell to tho lot of one vessel 
in the snmo space of timo’ (Buiinton, Naval 
History, ii. 448). 

In November 1800 tho 'Front returned to 
England with tho flag of Mir Clyde Parkor 
(1739-1807) [q. v.], with whom Otway wont 
to the ltoyal George, and thonco.in February 
1801, to tho London, when Parker took 
command of tho flout for the Baltic, It is 
said, apparently on Otway’s authority 
(llAUro ; O’Byhnd), tliiil it was at his sug- 
gestion that tho flout advanced against Copen- 
hagen through tho Mound instead of by tlio 
Great Bolt. During tlio battle -which fol- 
lowed, whon tho commander-in-chief deter- 
mined to hoist the colobralud signal to ‘ dis- 
continue tho notion,’ Otway was Rent to tho 
Elephant with a verbal message to Nolson 
to disregard it if ho saw any probability of 
success [see Nelson, T Co ratio, Viscount], 
Ha was sunt, homo with despatches, and, on 
rejoining tho flag in August, was appoint ad to 
the Edgar, in winch ho went out to tlw West 
Indies, and returned in July 1809. During 
1804-6 ho commanded tho Montagu oil’ Brest 
under Cornwallis | in tho spring of 1800 ho 
was detncliod, under tlio command of Sir IU- 
ohftrd John Straehun [q. v. ], in pursuit of 1 110 
French squadron under Willaumuz, mid in 
1807 was sent to tho Mediterranean, whero 
ho was employed on the coast of Calabria, and 
afterwards, in 1808. on tlio const of Catalonia 
in oo-opoval,ion with tho Spanish patriots. In 
August 1808 I 10 was moved to tho Malt a for 
a passage to England j but in the following 
May ho again wont, out to tho Mediterranean 
in command of tho Ajax, in which, and 
afterwards in tho Cumberland, he wus 


employed in the continuous blockade of 
Toulon and the French coast. In December 
1811 his health gavo way, and ho wbb com- 
pelled to invalid. In May 1818 he was 
again appointed to the Ajax, for service in 
the Channel and Bay of 1 Biscay. j n the 
autumn he co-operated with the army m t ha 
siege of San Sobastian, and early m 1814 
convoyed a fleet of transports, with some 
fivo thousand troops on board, from Bor- 
deaux to Quoboo. He afterwards assisted in 
equipping the flotilla on Lake Champlain. 

On 4 J une 1814 Otway was promoted to the 
rank of rear-admiral, and from 1818 to 1821 
was commandor-in-cliiof at Leith. On8 June 
18530 ho was nominatod a Tt.O.B., and at the 
same time was appoint cd comniandoT-in-chief 
on tlio South American sLation, then— in the 
turmoil of insurrection, revolution, and civil 
war— a post nailing for constant watchfulness 
and Lact, Ho returned to England in 1829. 
On 22 July 1830 ha was promoted to bo vioe- 
admirnl, and on 16 Sept. 1881 was created a 
baronet. Ho was promoted to bo admiral on 
23 Nov. 184J ,and was nominated a Q-.0.B. on 
8 May 18-16. He died suddenly on 12 May 
1848. Ho had married, in 1801, Olomontina, 
oldost daughter of Admiral John Holloway, 
and by hor had a large family. His two 
oldost sons, bolli commanders in tbe navy, 
predocoasod him; tho third, George Graham 
Otway, succeeded to the baronetcy. A por- 
trait, lent by Sir Arthur John Otway, U» 
fourth son and third baronet, was in the 
Naval Exhibition of 1801 . 

[Mnrbhall’s Hoy. Nav. fliogr. i. (101, and xil. 
(vol, iv. pt. ii.) 427 ! Hulfo’s Naval Biogr. iv. 1 
(with a portrait ‘ engraved from a miniature in 
tho possession of Lady Otway’) j O’Hymo’sNov. 
Biogr. Diet.; James's Naval History ; Foster’s 
Iluvonetago.] J. K. L. 

OTWAY, THOMAS (1062-1686), dra- 
matist, born at Trotton, near Midhnrst, 
Sussex, on 8 March 1061-2, was. only son of 
Humphrey Otway, at tlio timo curato of 
Trotton. Tho father, after graduating from 
Ohrist’B College, Cambridge (B.A. 1036, and 
M.A. 1038), was admitted a pensioner of 
St, John’s College in tho same university 
(Mayor, Admissions to St John’s College, 1. 
48). In his soil’s infancy ho bocarao rector 
of Woolboding, llirou milos from Trotton. A 
successor was appointed to tho rectory in 
1 070, which was doubt less the yoar of Hum- 
phrey Otway's death. 11 11 was poor, and 
loft his son (tlio lot tor tolls us) no inherit- 
ance beyond his loyalty. A silver flagon, 
still used in holy communion in Woolued- 
ing church, hears an insoriptiqn slating that 
it was tho gift in 1703 of Humphrey Otway’s 
widow Elizabeth. 
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Thomas was educated at Winchester Col- 
lege. His name appears in the ‘ Long Roll ’ 
for 1868 as a commoner, and one of five 
hoarding in college. About 1789-40 a 
‘ marble,’ with his name, the date ‘ 1670,’ 
and the initials ‘ W. 0.’ and ‘ J. W.’ carved 
upon it, was placed in sixth chamber in col- 
lege. The initials apparently represent the 
names of those who erected the memorial — 
William Collins, the poet, and JosephWarton, 
who were scholars and prefects in 1789-40. 
In his vacations, spent at Woolbeding, Otway 
seems to have beguiled a part of his leisure 
by scribbling scraps of Latin over the parish 
register, in which his signature may still be 
seen attachod to many irrelevant Latin quo- 
tations. On 27 May 1609, at the age of 
seventeen, he entered Christ Church, Oxford, 
as a commoner. Among his chief friends 
there was Anthony Cary, fifth viscount 
Falkland, soma five years his junior, who 
matriculated at Christ Church on 21 May 
1672. Otway was from an early age devoted 
to the theatre, and Falkland fully shared hie 
sympathies (or. Cains Marius, lied.) Otway 
left the university in the autumn of 1672, 
without a degree. The year before, while in 
London, he introduced himself to Mrs. Aphra 
Behn, and eagerly accepted her proposal that 
he should play the small part of the king in 
her ‘ Forc'd Marriage, or the Jealous Bride- 
groom,’ which was on the point of produc- 
tion at the theatre in Dorset Gardens. The 
experiment proved a complete failure. ‘ The 
full house put him to such a sweat and tre- 
mendous agony [that], being dash’t, [it] spoilt 
him for an actor ’ (Downes, liosoius Anglica- 
nus, 1708, p. 34). Otway did not appear on 
the stage again, but thenceforward occupiod 
himselt in writing plays. When Mrs. Belin’s 
‘Forc'd Marriage’ was published in 1671, 
‘Mr. Westwood' figured in the cast as the king. 

In 1676 there was produced, at Dorset 
Garden Theatre, Otway’s first tragedy, in five 
acts of heroic verse, entitled ‘Alcibiades.’ 
The story was drawn, with many modifi- 
cations, from Nepos and Plutarch. There 
is much bombast and no indisputable sign 
of talont in Otway’s treatment of his theme. 
At a later date he apologised for making his 
hero a ‘ squeamish gentleman ’ (Lon Carlos, 
I’ref.) j but the title-rfile in the hands of 
Bettarton proved attractive, while Mrs, Bet- 
terton and Mrs. Barry, who on this occasion 
‘ gave the first indication of her rising merit,’ 
were acceptable to tho audience in the parts 
respectively of Timandra and Draxilla (Ge- 
nebt, i. 177 ; Davies, Dramatic Miscellanies, 
iii. 170). Tho Earl of Rochester commended 
the piece, and brought Otway to the notice 
of the Duke of York, ‘ Alcibiades ’ was at 
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once published, with a dedication to Charles, 
earl of Middlesex (2nd edit. 1687). 

A year later Otway achieved a wider re- 
putation (Lamb aim). On 16 June 1676 a 
license was granted for the performance at 
Dorset Gardens of his ‘ Don Carlos,’ another 
rhyming play. The plot was adapted from a 
French historical romance of the same name 
by the Abbt St. Bird, which had been pub- 
lished in London in an English translation in 
1674. Schiller's ‘Don Carlos’ is drawn from 
the same French original, and the many close 
resemblances between tbe English and Ger- 
man plays have offered a suggestive field for 
criticism in Germany (Ueber Otway’s und 
Schillers Don Carlos, von Jacob Lowenberg, 
LippBtadt, 1880 ; Otway's, Schillers und St. 
Leal's Don Carlos, von Ernst Muller, Mark- 
groningen, 1888). Betterton played PhilipH, 
and ‘all the parte were admirably acted 
(Downes). The piece, despite the sanguinary 
extravagances of its concluding scene, was 
repeated ten consecutive nights, and ‘got 
more money than any preceding tragedy’ (t'6.) 
The statement in Cibber’s ‘ Lives ’ that it was 
played thirty nights together is an obvious 
exaggeration. In his ‘ Seseion of tho Poets’ 
Rochesterwrites that thB piece filled Otway’s 
pockets. Dettsrton told Booth that ‘Don 
Carlos ’ ‘ was infinitely more applauded and 
better followed for many years than’ any 
other of Otway’s productions ( Letters of 
Aaron Hill-, Genxst, i. 191). Only one re- 
vival after Otway’s death is noted by Genest 
— that at Drury Lone on 27 July 1708, when 
Barton Booth played Philip II j hut, according 
to Davies (iii. 179), it wa8 acted again about 
1780 at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, with Boheme 
os Philip and Mrs. Seymour as the queen, 
and its reception restored the falling fortunes 
of that playhouse. The first edition was 
published in 1676, with a dedication to the 
Duke of York, and a preface in defence of 
‘ Alcibiades,’ its predecessor. According to 
the preface, Dryden, who is referred to as 
‘an envious poet ,’ asserted that ‘Don Carlos' 

‘ contained not one line that he would he 
author of.’ A coolness between Otway and 
Dryden followed, but proved of short dura- 
tion. A fourth edition of ‘Don Carlos’ was 
dated in 1695, and a fifth ‘ oorrected ’ in 1704, 

Betterton’s faith in Otway was now esta- 
blished, and early in 1677 he brought out 
two dramas by him, both adaptations from 
the French. The first, 1 Titus and Berenice,’ 
a tragedy in three acts of rhyming verse, 
was adapted from Bacine ; the second, ‘The 
Cheats of Scapin/ a farce, was adapted from 
Moli&re, Both tragedy and farce were acted 
on the same night in February 1676-7j and 
were published shortly afterwards iu a single 
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volume, which was dedicated to Lord Hoelies- 
tor. A reprint appeared in 1701. Mrs. Hurry 
played in both pieces ; Botturton only in the 
tragedy, where he took the rile of Tit us, The 
farce kept the stage till the present century. 

The approval bestowed on his version of 
1 Scapin ' encouraged Otway to try his for- 
tune in comedy. Ills first original comedy, 
‘Friendship in Fashion' (in prose), was 
licensed for performance at Dorset Gardens 
on 81 May 1078. The dedication of thu pub- 
lished version (1078) was accepted by the Flail 
of Dorset und Middlesex, who had already 
patronised ‘ Alcibiades.’ Betterton played 
Goodvilo, the hern, andMrs. Barry tholieroine, 
Mrs. Qoodvilo. The tono is frankly indecent, 
and its interest centres in very Hug 1 aril, 
breaches of thu marriage Lie ; but it was con- 
sidered at the time to ho 1 very diverting,* 
and won 1 general applause ’ (LANUnATNU). 
A change in public taste and moral folding 
led, however, to its being summarily kissed 
off the stagu when, after an interval of thirty 
years, it was ruv i red at Drury Lane on22.J an, 
17.10- 60, with Mrs. Olivo in tho part ol‘ Lady 
Squeamish. 

Otway hud no lack of noblo patrons. The 
king’s ual ural son, Uharles F'itiUhurlos, earl 
otTlymottl h, and his old fellow-student, Lord 
Falkland, were among them, together with 
tho Duke of York, liocliestur, and Middle- 
sex, whom he had eulogised in very fulsome 
dedications. IDs humbler friends included 
the small poet lliuluird Duke [q. v."], with 
whom ho exchanged complimentary verses, 
and Hliudwoll, according to liocliestur, was 
Otway’s ‘dear suuy.’ But his indulgence in 
drink throa toned his prospect s, and his uinours 
caused lnm frequent embarrassment. For 
tho uelress Mrs. Burry, who filled leading 

arts in the initial performances of nearly all 

is plays, he conceived an absorbing pasHion, 
which largely contributed to tho ruin of his 
enroer. Tlio lady became Lord ltoclioster's 
mistress, and treated her humbler admirer 
with coquettish disdain, liocliestur, indignant 
at tho presumption of his youthful protfgfi, 
avenged himself by some insolent lines oa 
Otway in his 1 Hessiou of tho l’eels.' Mix 
passionate letters from Otway to Mrs, Barry 
appeared in 1 Familiar Letters . . . by John, 
lute Earl of lioohosLer,* 1 007 (pp. 77 sqq.), 
and liavo often been reprinted with Otway’s 
worltH. 

ltondend desporato by the 
and kept poor by liis excesses, 
in the uimy sent in 1078 to 
10 Feb. in that year he obtained a commis- 
sion, through tho favour of Jjord Plymouth, us 
ensign in thu Duke of Monmouth's regiment 
of foot, lie remained in the Low Countries 


act, rush's scorn, 
Otway oalislud 
Holland. On 


throughout tlio year, receiving on 1 Nov a 
commission as lieutenant to Captain Baggott 
in Monmouth's regiment (Daeton, tei 
Army Lint, i, 208, 222). 

Late in 1670 Otway had returned to Lon- 
don. His military excursion had not im- 
proved Ilia pecuniary position or his health, 
and ho lost no opportunity in later life 0 f 
lamenting the hardships which soldiers had 
1 0 face. But kisabstinenca from literary effort 
matured his powers, and in his next tragedy 
‘ Tlio t Irplian,* ho proved himself a master of 
tragic pat Iioh. 11 ere ho employed for the fast 
time blank vorse, and never abandoned it in 
his later tragedies. ‘ Tho Orphan ’ was pro. 
duced in February 1080, at Dorset Gardens 
with Betterton ns Castalio, Mrs. Barry in the 

famous part of Monimia, the injured heroine, 
and Mrs. Bracegirdle, then a girl of six, as 
Cordolio, a port page (Ujjshst, 1 . 279). Cae- 
talio remained one of Betterton’s favourite 
parts (Outturn, Apology, od. Lowe, i. 116), 
Ln tho prologuo Otway betrayed strong tory 
ayinpntiiies by ontbusiastically congratulat- 
ing tho Dulto of York on his return from 
Heotland. Tlio published edition of 1680 was 
dedicated to the Duchoss of York. 

1 jess bugccsbM was his ‘ History and Fall 
of Gains Marius,’ which Betterton produced 
very soon after 1 The Orphan,’ Otway, who 
had apparent ly writ t on part of it while abroad, 
acknowledged in tlio prologue that half was 
borrowed from Hliukospeore’s 1 llameo and 
JulioL,’ With liis Shakespearean excerpts 
ho combined reminiscences of Plutarch’s 
1 Life of Marius.' Laviuia, who is Otway’s 
adaptation or Juliet, was played by Mrs. 
Barry; bill. buoIi enthusiasm as tho perform- 
ance evoked was duo to tho acting of Under- 
hill and Nukes in t he oharacterB respectively 
of Hulpi lius (an adaptation of Morcutio) and 
thu Nurse. The play, which Otway dedicated 
to Lord Falkland, was revived 18 Fob. 1707 
for Wilks’s benefit at tlio ITaymarkot, when 
tho part, of Laviuia was undertaken by Mrs, 
Bracegirdle (OInNJIHT, ii. 8(115); and two other 
revivals at 1 Irury Lauo in 1716 and 1717 are 
noted by Gonost. JLlopriuls of tho published 
version aro dated 1002 and 1600. 

fn 1081 Otway composed his second 
comedy, ‘ Tho Soldier's Fortune,' in which 
lie incidentally turned to accounts liis disap- 
pointing experiences as a soldier in Flanders, 
J t ‘ took extraordinarily well’ (Dowinis), but 
its ootU'SonuHB exceeded that of the most 
dissolute productions of tlio day. Otway, by 
way of defending bis work against the charge 
of indecency which Homo ladies (he la- 
mented) raihod against it, qy >lod Mrs. Bohn's 
remark, lliaL'uhu wondered at 1 ho impudent# 
of any of her sex who would pretend to an 
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opinion in such a matter.’ Betterton took the 
part of Beaugard, a reckless gallant, and Mrs. 
Barry that oi Lady Dunce, the wife of a city 
alderman, who seeks to become Beaugnrd’s 
mistress. The printed edition was dedicated 
to Thomas Bentley the publisher. The piece 
was rovi ved at Drury Lane in 1708 and 1710 j 
ran for six nights at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
with Quin as Beaugard, in January 1722 ; 
and, roduced to two acts, was performed at 
Covent Garden on 8 March 1748. 

In February 1881 -2 Otway's supreme effort 
in tragedy , 1 Venice Preserved,’ saw the light 
at the t heal rein Dorset Gardens. In prologue 
and opilogue he scattered contemptuous re- 
ferences to the popish plot, and sneers at 
the whigs, and ho drew a repulsive portrait 
of Shaftesbury in the character of Antonio, 
a lascivious senator. Betterton appeared as 
.Taflier, and Mrs. Barry as Eelvidora ; the piacc 
was at once published by Hindmart.li, and 
was dedicated to the Duchess of Portsmouth 
(cf. a facsimile reprint by Rowland Strong, 
Exeter, 1885). When performed anew on 
21 April 1 082, Dryden, whose relations with 
Otway had become friendly, contributed a 
prologue welcoming the Duke of York's re- 
turn to London; and Otway wrote a special 
epilogue for the occasion, which was published 
as a broadside. 

Otway’s last play was a comedy called ‘ The 
Atheist,’ a continuation of ‘ The Soldier’s 
Fortune.’ A portion of the confused plot is 
drawn from the novel of ‘The Invisible Mis- 
tress,’ assigned to Scarron. It was produced 
at Dorset Gardens in J 084. Betterton ap- 
peared as Beaugard, and Mrs. Barry ns 
Poroia. When published it was dedicated 
to Lord Elande, son of the Marquis of Hali rax . 

Otway’s growing reputation does not seem 
to have substantially increased his means of 
subsistence. But tho accepted stories of his 
habitual destitution are apparently exagge- 
rat ed. For tho acting rights o f ‘ The 0 rphnn ' 
and ‘ Venice Preserved the theatrical man- 
ager paid him 1001. apioce (Gitnour) ; and 
Tonson is said to have paid him 151. for the 
copyright of the latter. In dedicating his 
‘ Soldier’s Fortune ’ to the publisher Bentley, 
Otway commended him for duly paying for 
tho copy. At the same time he derived small 
sums by writing prologues and epilogues for 
other dramatists productions. In 1682 he 
contributed the prologue to Mrs. Bella's 
‘City Heiress,’ and in 1084 that to Nathaniel 
Lee’s ‘ Constantino the Great,’ when Dryden 
wrote tho epilogue. Verses by him preface 
Crecch’e trnnslat ion of 1 Luoretius,’ 1082, and 
in 1680 lie contributed an English rendering 
of Ovid’s ‘ Epistle of Plucrtra to Ilippolytus ’ 
to the co-operative translation of Ovid’s 
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1 Epistles,’ in which Dryden took pars. A few 
poems by Otway found a place in Tonson’o 
J Miscellany Poems,’ 1684, and he published 
in a separate volume an autobiographical 
meditation inverse, 1 The Poet’s Complaint 
of his Muse, or a Satire against Libels, a poem 
by Thomas Otway,’ London, 1080, 4to. But 
his pecuniary resources fell below his needs, 
and on 30 June 1083 he borrowed of Tonson 
Ilf., for which the receipt, with Otway’s Big- 
nat lire, is still extant (Hist. MSS. Comm. 
2nd Rep, p. 71). ‘ Kind Banker Betterton ’ 
is also said to have lent him money on ‘ the 
embrio of a play,' and to have repaid him- 
self by appropriating the profits due, accord- 
ing to custom, to the author from the third 
day's performance (Poems on Affairs of State, 
1698, pt, iii. p. 65). 

Although Mrs. Barry’s obduracy was an 
enduring torment, to him, there is some evi- 
dence that he sought the good graces of a 
more notorious personage, N ell G Wynne. On 
1 June 1680 he witnessed Nell’s signature 
to a power of attorney which enabled one 
James Fraizer to receive her pension (Me- 
morial of Nell Gioynne, ed. W. H. Hart, 
1808). The strength ofhispoliticalopinions 
brought upon him another kind of anxiety. 
Ilis support of the Duke of York excited the 
onmity of the whig poetaster, Elkonah Settle, 
with whom, according to Shadwell,he fought 
a duel. 

Otway’s harassed life reached its close in 
April 1685, when he was little more than 
thirty-three years old. The manner of his 
death is matterof controversy. The earliest 
account is supplied by Anthony ftWood, who 
says that ‘ he made his last exit in an house 
in Tower Hill, called the Bull, as I have 
heard,' According to Oldys, the Bull was 
a sponging- house ; Giles Jacob describes 
it as a public-house. Dennis the critic, 
writing in 1717, asserts (Remarks on Pope's 
Homer, p 6) that Otway ‘languished in ad- 
versity unpitied, and dy’d in an alehouse 
unlamonted.’ Dennis is also credited with 
the statement that Otway had an intimate 
friend, ‘ one Blackstone, who was shot. The 
murderer fled towards Dover, and Otway 
pursued him. In his return he drank water 
when violently heated, and so got a fever 
which was the death of him ' (Spence, Anec- 
dotes, p. 44). According to the well-known 
story which first appeared in the ‘ Lives of 
the Poets ’ assigned to Theophilns Cibber, 
1763 (ii. 835), Otway's end was more sensa- 
tional. Cibber agrees with his predecessors 
in stating that, to avoid the in portunity of 
creditors, Otway had retired in his last days 
to a public-house on Tower Hill. But, he 
adds, ‘ it is reported ’that, after suffering the 
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torments of starvation, tlio dramatist bogged 
a shilling of a gontleraan in a neighbouring 
eoffee-liouse on 14 April 1685. Tlio gentle- 
man gave him a guinea, whereupon Otway 
bought a roll, and was chohod by the first 
mouthful. The authenticity of these details 
may woll he questioned ; they rest on no 
contemporary testimony, and did not find 
admission into Otway's biography until 
sixty-eiglit years aftor Ilia death. Wood and 
Langbaino both state lliat iia was writing 
vorse up to tho time of his death. 

Otway was buried on 10 April 1085 in the 
churchyard of St. Clement llanos. A mural 
tablet, with a long Latin inscription, was 
plaoed, in tho last century, in the church at 
Troll on, his birthplaco, and is still extant 
there. lie is described as * pootarum trngi- 
coruin qui Britannia onotuornnt faciln prtn- 
ceps.’ ‘llis person was of tho middle size, 
about 5 ft, 7 in. in height, inclinable to fat- 
ness. Ho had a thoughtful, speaking oyo ’ 
(0r.T)Y8, Notes on Langbaino ; Gent. Mag. 
1745, p. 1)9). Drydon wroto of his ‘ charm- 
ing’ face, and Sir Pot or Loly, Mrs. Beale, 
Ryloy, and Knapton allsoom 'tohavopaintud 
his portrait. Lely’s picture was roproduend 
in mezzo) int by William Faitborno,jiin. ; Mrs. 
Beale's picture was ongravod in 1741 by 
Iloubralcon while it was in the possession of 
Hilbert West, tho poet,; that by Ryloy was 
drawn by J. Thurston and ongravod by 
T. Bragg. Oldys speaks of ‘ an oxcellont 
beautiful original pioturo of Mr. Otway, who 
was a line, portly, graceful man, now among 
tho poetical collection of the Lord Ohostor- 
floia: T think it was painted by John Ityle.y.' 
This portrait is prosorvod at Bret by Castle, 
Derbyshire. An ongravingby Mr. W, J. Alais 
was published in a very limited edition, in 
1 880, under t lie auspices of I)r. A. [1. Orosart. 

Two authentic works by (It. way wore 
published posthumously. ‘ Windsor Oasllo; 
u Monument to our late Sovereign K, 
Charles TI of over Blessed Mommy,' a poor 
pauogyrie, appeared in quarto in luo year of 
Otway’s death. Perhaps Wood made a eon- 
fused allusion to this work when ho wrote; 
‘In his sickness lie was composing a congra- 
tulatory poem on the inaugural ion of King 
.Tamos It? Next appeared nn win tl roe live 
proso translation from tho French : ‘Tlio 
History of tho Triumvirates i tho first that 
of Julius Omsar, Pompoy, and Orassus; tlio 
second that, of Augustus, Anthony, and 
Lopidus; being a faithful collodion from 
the best historians and other authors con- 
cerning that. Tovolut ion of the Roman gnvorii- 
inont which Implied under their authority. 
Written originally in Proiie.li, and made ling- 
lisli by Tho. Otway, lately deceased,’ London, 


1680, 8vo. Langbame, who noted Otwa* 
special afiootion for punch, says that' the last 
thing he made before his death' was ‘an 
oxcellont song on that liquor.’ This mav 
be identical with a drinlnug-song, not in- 
cluded in Otway’s collected work, which Mr 

li. F. Rimhault. printed from a manuscript 
source in ‘ Notes and Queries ’ in 1862, S 

Otway left an unfinished tragedy which 
according to Langbaino, was ‘more excel- 
lent than all of them,’ bub was ‘by some 
malicious or designing parsons suppreeaud 
oitliov lieroafler to set up a reputation to 
thomsolvos by owning it, or to procure a 
profit by soiling it for tlioirown’ (DramaKr 
Poets, p, 107), Tho picco is noticed in on 
advertisement in tho ‘ London Gazette ’ 
25-9 Nov. 1080, and in L’Bstranoe’s ‘Oh- 
servalor’ of 27 Nov. 1680: ‘ Wlioroas Mr 
Thomas Otway sometime before his death 
mado four acts of n play, whoever can give 
notieo in whose hands the copy lies either 
to Mr. Thomas Bottorton or to Mr, William 
Smith at the Tho&tro Royal shall be well 
rewarded for his pains.’ It does not appear 
that the missing copy enmo to light. In 
1710 a feebly hombnstio tragedy, called 
* Iloroick Friendship, a tragedy by the late 
Mr. Otway,’ was published in London, The 
publishor vaguely assorts that it is probably 
Otway’s worlc; but it has no intrinsic claim 
to that, distinction. 

In his own day nil Otwuy’s work was 
popular. 

Thorn was a time when Otway charm’d the 
btngo; 

Otway, tlio hope, tho sorrow of our ago; 

Wlion tho full pitt with ploas’il attention hung 
Wrap’d with each accent from Cmtalio's tongue, 
With what a laughter was his Soldier road, 
IIow mourned tlioy when his Jollier struck and 
bled I 

(‘ Satyr on the Poets/ in Poems on Affairs tit 
State, 1098, pt. iii. p. 55). 

Tn comedy Otway’s efforts were oon- 
1 omp tilde, and excepting his adaptation of 
Moll finds ‘Rcapin/ of which OonoBt notes 
nino revivals between 1705 and 1812, none 
long held tho stage, As tho authorof ‘ Venice 
J’roservod,’ Otway, liowovor, proved himself 
a tragic dramatist worthy to rank with the 
great ost of Sbakospoavo’s coni, omporaries. But 
lio was tlio disciple of no Bullish predecessor, 
Woll road in tho writ ings of Shakespeare, he 
paid equal attention to those of Racine, and 
in ‘Venice Preserved' tlieso two infiuenoes 
are visible in equal degrees. The plot was 
drawn from tho Abbti St. 1 Mai's ‘Conjuration 
dos Espagnols enntro la Vefiiso on 1018/ of 
which an English translation had appearod in 
1075, But Otway modified tho story at many 
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points by grafting on it Belvidera, a deeply 
interesting female character ; and, while he 
accepted the historical names of the conspi- 
rators, he subordinated the true leader of the 
conspiracy, the Spanish envoy in Venice, the 
Marques de Bedamar, to Jaffier and Pierre, 
who were historically insignificant. He is 
thus solely responsible for the dramatic inte- 
rest imported into the tale. According to his 
version of it, Priuli, a senator of Venice, has 
renounced his daughter, Belvidera, because 
she has married Jaffier, a man poor and undis- 
tinguished. Pierre, a close friend of Jaffier, 
persuades him, when smarting under Priuli’s 
taunts, to ijoin a conspiracy winch aims at 
the lives ol' all the senators. Jaffier is led 
to confide tho secret of the plot to his wife, 
and her frenzied appeals to him to save her 
father goad him into betraying the conspiracy 
to the senate, and sacrificing his dearest friend. 
The irrelevant scones, in which Antonio, a 
caricature of Shaftesbury, is mercilessly ridi- 
culed by Aquilinu the courtesan, are a serious 
blot on what is otherwise a great work of 
art. M. Taine, alone among entice, detected 
some humour in these foolish episodes. In 
tho rest of tho piece Hazlitt has justly drawn 
attention to ‘the awful suspense of tne situa- 
tions ; the conflict of duties and passions ; 
the intimate hands that unite the characters 
together and that aro violently rent asunder 
like the parting of soul and body; the 
solemn march of the tragical events to the 
fatal catastrophe that winds up and closes 
over all.’ Throughout, the language is ns 
simple and natural as the sentiments de- 
picted. ‘I will not defend everything in 
his “ Venice Preserved,” ’ wroto Dryden in 
his preface to Fresnoy’a ‘Art of Paint- 
ing,’ 1096, ‘ bnt I must bear this testimony 
to his memory, that the paasiouB are truly 
tricked in it, though perhaps there is somo- 
what to be desired, both in the grounds of 
them and in the height and elegance of ex- 
pression ; but nature is there, which is the 
greatest beauty.’ Pope’s verdict on Otway, 
that he ‘ failed to polish or refine,’ is de- 
prived of its sting by the fact that he passes 
the sarao censure on Shakespeare Byron, 
although professing great admiration for 
Otway’s work, declared Belvidera to be 
uliorly dotostable (Bikon, Works, ed. Moore, 
iii. 871). 

The play was translated into almost every 
modern language. In France it was imitated 
by De la Fosse in bis tragedy of ' Manlius ’ 
(1698). Voltaire preferred the French adapta- 
tion to Otway's original, because De la Fosse 
followed St. Bfipi’s historical narrative less 
closely than Otway, and gave his_ dramatis 
person® fictitious Iioman names instead of 


the historical names drawn by Otway from St. 
B6al (V oltaire, Le Brutus, a nee un Discours 
sur la Tragedie, Paris, 1781, p. ix). A more 
literal French translation appeared at Paris 
in 1746 in ‘ Le ThMttre Anglois ’ (tom. v.), and 
on 6 Dec. 1746 a third version, prepared by 
M. de la Place, was performed at the Oomtdie 
Francaise. A prologue, spoken by ‘le sieur 
Roseli,’ dwelt on the refinement attaching 
to_ the stage traditions of France as compared 
with those of England. De la Place’s acting 
edition was published as ‘La Venise aauvfie’ 
in 1747. The performance seemB to have met 
with a qualified success. ‘ V enice Preserved.’ 
like 1 Don Carlos’ and ‘The Orphan,’ was in- 
troduced in French translations into ‘ Ohefs 
d'CEuvre des Thfi&tres Etrangers,’ Paris, 1822 
(tomes ii. and iv.) Subsequently Balzac re- 
presents the hero me, in his ‘ Melmoth Bdcon- 
oilifi,’ as drawing her ‘nom de guerre’ of 
Aqmlina from the courtesan in ‘Venise 
sauvfie.’ A Dutch version of ‘ Venice Pre- 
served 1 — ‘ Hat Gered Venetie, Traurspel ’ — 
wae made through the French by G. Muyser 
at Utrecht in 1766; and a German trans- 
lation was published about the same date. 
In its German dress the piece reached St. 
Petersburg, where altussian version, rendered 
from the German by Ya. Kozelslty, under the 
title of ‘ VozmuBhchcnie,’ was published in 
1764. A second German and a first Italian 
translation are each dated 1817. 

‘ The Orphan,’ the only other piece by 
Otway which reached a high level of art, 
contains numerous passages of great tender- 
ness and beauty. The sufferings of the 
heroine, Monimia, excite all the pity inse- 
parable from great tragedy, and justify "Wil- 
liam Collins's well-known reference, in his 
‘Ode to Pity,’ to ‘gentlest Otway,’ who ‘sung 
the female heart.’ Mrs. Barry, who origi- 
nally filled the heroine’s port, is said to have 
invariably burst into genuine teais in the 
oourse of the performance, and critics are 
unanimous in the opinion that no person of 
ordinary sensibility can read it without weep- 
ing as copiously as ‘Arabian trees' drop 1 their 
medicinal gums ’ (Hazlitt). Sir WalterScott 
wrote : ‘ The canons of Otway in his scenes 
of passionate affection rival at least, and some- 
timos excel, those of Shakespeare. More tears 
have been shed, probably, for the sorrows of 
Belvidera and Monimia thanfor those of J uliet 
and Desdemona’ {Miscellaneous Prose Works, 
vi. 360). But the catastrophe of ‘The Orphan’ 
turns on Monimia’s mistaking Polydore for 
his brother Castalio on the night of her secret 
marriage to the latter. The improbabilities 
which characterise the incident diminish the 
reader’s sympathy, and Voltaire's condemna- 
tion of ‘le tendre et $16gant Otway ’ for his 
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treatment of this situation seems deserved 
(‘Du Tlifijllru Anglais,’ in (Jiumva Completes, 
1837, ix, GO). The plot, it should he noted, 
resembles that of Robert Tailor's 1 Ilqg that 
has lost his Pearl’ (1614), and is said In 
be devivud from tlio Earl of Onsory’s ‘Eng- 
lish Adventures by a Person of Honour,’ 
1670, whore Cast olio’s oxporiouces aru as- 
signed, without any historical warrant, lo 
diaries Brandon, duke of Suffolk. A similar 
legend is (old of the brollmrs Edward and 
I'Yancis Russell, sous of Francis llussoll, se- 
cond oarl of Hertford (d, 1585) (cf. Pjsnnant, 
Journey f run t Chester to London ; WAi.eoi.n, 
Letters, od. Cunningham, ix. 365), 

Thomson the poet milked the parts of Mo- 
nimia and I klvitlora wil li those o f 11 anil ut and 
Othello, and many of the greatest Heiresses 
owed to these roles tlm leading triumphs 
ill lliuir careers. As lielvidora, Mrs. Harry 
was mieeoedod in turn by Mrs. Porter, Mrs. 
Seymour, Mrs. Cibber, Mm. Siddons, and Mips 
O’Neill; while Herrick and J. P. IComblo 
played both Pierre and Jalller with nolulde 
uiuchhm. Mills, Quill, and Mossoji wure also 
popular exponents of Piovro’s purl, and Mao- 
ready tilled it for ninny years. As Mimimiu, 
Mrs, Oldlield, M rs. l’ortor, and Mrs, (Jibber 
nlL excelled, it iss ( t’Neill was t lie last, erai- 
nont ae.trnsH to t'ssay the part, (-iarriolr often 
playod dilution 1, Monimia’s brother. ‘Tlio 
Orphan ’ mid ‘Venice Preserved ’ both re- 
mained sleek pieces until the present, cen- 
tury. Twenty revivals of ‘ Venice Pre- 
served 1 are noticed by Uciuwt, the latest at 
Drury Ijiino onO April l Slit), with Young as 
Pierre and Miss Phillips as Bulvidorn. iSix- 
teou performances of ‘The Orphan’ nisi de- 
sorihod by Honest between 1707 and 1 H 15, 
on 2 Doo.ofwhip.lt year it was played at 
Oovent Harden, with Charles Kemble as 
Oliaiuonl and Miss O'Neill us Mimimia. 
Many modilioal ions were ini reduced into tlio 
(ext. of both pieces. J. P. Kemble printed an 
acting version of ‘ Vonieo Preserved,' from 
which tlio scenes wit li Antonio were emitted; 
(His was tlirie. 0 puhlisliedj in 17i)fi, 181 1, ami 
1814 respectively. A performance of Venice 
Preserved, ’ by t he hoys of Otway's old school 
(Winchester), took place in 1755, when a 
prologue' was writton by Robert 1 jOwlh[q. v."], 
afterwards Bishop of London. 

The earliest collected edition of Otway’s 
plays appeared in 1713, in two volumes; nn 
edition m t lireo volumes is dated 1 757 j a fuller 
edition, with some account of Otway’s life 
and writings, was issued in 1768 (3vnls.) ; a 
fourth edition was dated 1812 (2 vola.) The 
best is that odited by Thomas Thornton iu 
181 3 (8 vela.) 1 Don (kudos, ’ * The ( Irphan/ 
‘The Soldier's Fortune,’ and ‘Vonieo Pre- 


served' were reprinted in the ‘Marmnts 
Series’ (1801), edited by Roden Noel Of 
way’s chief plays figure in all the collections 
of the English drama, and his poems mavba 
found in ‘Works of tlio most celebrates 
Minor Poets,’ 1750, vol. iii,, and in the col- 
lections of Dr. Johnson (1779), of Dr An 
demon (1708, vol. vi.), T. Park (1806. vol ; L 
end Alexander Ohalmors (1810, vol, viii.) ’ 

[Johnsou’s Lives of the Roots, cd. Cunning- 
ham, i. 211 hq.; Langbuino’s English Dramatist 
Roots, 1081, p. 396 (with Oldvs’s manuscript 
notes In Brit. Mus, copy, e. 28 g. 1, and Ilaste- 
wood's nates in Bril. Mus. copy of 1699 edit, 
c. 46, d. 10) ; Wood's At lioniB Oxon.iv.168; Mr 
Uosao’s Sovoutount h-Ooutury Hrudioa ; Diwies'i 
Dmmatic Miscellanies, iii. 176-263; Gonest's 
Hist. Account of the Hinge, passim, Alexandre 
Beljnino's Lo Rahlip des ITommos do Lottvos on 
■A uglolcrre nu Dix-lmili&iuo Hltudc, 1600-1744 
Paris, 1881 ; Ward’s Hist, of English Drama- 
Joseph Omdi)ck'sWovks,iv. 381 (poem on Otway)’ 
Notes and Queries, 8lh sor.viii. 01; information 
kmdly supplied by tlio Very Bov. W. It. W. Ste- 
ptiells, formerly Dean of Windiest or, and at ono 
limo rector of Woolliodiug, and by Mr, C. W. 
llolgnlo of The Ralncu, Hulls bury. | g l. 


OTWAY, THOMAS (161(1-1003), bishop 
of Ossoiy, born at Aldolmry, Wiltshire, on 
I Nov. 1616, was soil of Uoorgn Otway, rec- 
tor of that place. The father, who was 
apparently lirst cousin of Humphrey Otway, 
father of Thomas Otway, the dramatist, 
graduated H.A. 16!)!) KJOO, and M.A. 1003 
from Christ's College, Cambridge. Thomas, 
the future bishop, was educated at Win- 
chester, and wan admit led a sizar of 
Christ’s College, (Jumbridgo, on 18 June 
16112, ‘ aged J 6.’ lie graduated H.A. 168B-B 
and M.A, in 1681), afterwards talcing the de- 
gree of D.D. at Trinity College, Dublin. 
Ho milisei|uontl,y became chaplain to Sir 
Ralph (afterwards lord) 1 loploti [(j. v.J, anti 
an active royalist,. He was tukon prisoner 
during the war, and banished to the West 
Indies, wlioro lie remained until Iho Restora- 
tion (SiNUim, Hyde Coir. i. 257). On his 
return to England, he was at onco marked 
out for preferment, lie was rector of St. 
Hot olpli s,l lishopsgat e,J unn 1 008-J uno 1004, 
and otKlchinglinm, Hussex, Juno 1004 -1070. 

In the course of tlio Inst year Otway mi- 
grated lo Ireland, and was thenceforth identi- 
fied exclusively with t hat country, lie llien 
becuino dinplain to John, first baron Ber- 
keley of Stratton Iq. v.J, who took Otway 
with him to Ireland when ho was mndelora- 
lioutonanl in 1070. Lord Herkdoy procured 
Otway’s promotion to tliC see of Killaloe 
by patent dated 16 Nor. iu the same year, 
lie was consecrated in Christ Church, Dub- 
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lm, on 29 Jan. 1670-1. He was translated 
to the see of Ossory by patent dated 7 Feb. 
1079-80, in spite of the objections raised 
against him because be had executed a tory 
in bis own bouse -without legal warrant 
(Mist. MSS, Comm, 6th Hep, App. p. 726 ; 
Pbdndebqast, Ireland from, the Restoration 
to the Revolution , pp. 83-4). Ho received 
in commendam the archdeaconry of Armagh 
and a rectory attached to it. 'in February 
1686-6 the Earl of Clarendon advocated bis 
promotion to the see of Cashel (SiNGMt, 
Hyde Con. i. 262-8) ; but his advice was 
not acted upon. 

At the revolution of 1688 Otway adhered 
to James II, and sat in the House of Lords 
summoned by that king in 1689. He 
studiously refrained from praying for Wil- 
liam and Mary in bis cathedral, and, on 
complaint boing made, directed the clergy of 
bis diocese to act as they thought best, 
Accordingly, after the battle of the Boyne, 
William ordered hie suspension (21 July 
1690). Otway, however, succeeded in laying 
the blame on the dean and chapter, and the 
suspension was never enforced j but shortly 
afterwards he declared that he had seen no 
sufficient justification for the late revolution, 
that James II was still lawful king, and no 
power of popo or people could dethrone him, 
and, recalling tho persecutions he bad suf- 
fered under Cromwull, professed his readiness, 
in spite of his advanced age, to undergo the 
same again. In J (192, however, be sot in 
William’s House of Lords, and was still in 
possession of bis see whan ho died unmarried 
on 6 March 1692-8. Ho was buried in bis 
cathedral church of St. Canice, Iiilkonny, 
near the west door, and over his grave was 
erected a marble stone with an inscription 
to his memory. 

By bis will, dated 8 Deo. 1692, besides 
bis legacy to Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
and numerous other benefactions, he be- 
queathed 2001. to Trinity Oollogo, Dublin, 
and a like sum to build! a library in the 
ohurcliyaTd of St. Canice, Kilkenny, of whioh 
his own books were to form the nucleus, 
The library was incorporated during Anne's 
reign (Addit. MS. 28948, f. 118). 

[Ware's Hist, of Ireland, od. Harris, i. 480-1 i 
Cotton’s Fasti, ii, 282, iii. 46, iv. 70 j Munt’s 
Church History of Ireland, ii. pp. v-vii : Hist. 
MBS. Comm. 2nd Bop. App. p. 227, 6th Rep. 
App. pp. 726, 746, 769, 10th Bop. App. pt. v. 
p. 228; Addit. MS. 28948, f. 118; Memoirs of 
Ireland, 1710, pp. 126, 226, &c. ; Luttrell's 
Brief Eolation, lit. 68 j Singer’s Hyde Corresp. 
i. 262, 263,267, i!? 48-60; Prendsrgast’s Ireland, 
1660-90, pp. 83, 84, 133; Lascellcs's Liber 
Munerum Uibern, ; Graves and Trim’s History, 


Architecture, and Antiquities of St. Canice, 
Kilkenny, pp 62, 315 , O'Phelan’s Epitaphs in 
the Cathedral Church of St. Canice, p. 45J 

A. F. P. 

OUDAET, NICHOLAS (d, 1681), Latin 
secretary to Oharles II, was bom at Mechlin 
in Brabant. It is conjectured by Wood 
(Fasti, i. 492) that he was the son or nephew 
of Nicholas Oudart of Brussels, an official of 
Mechlin who died in 1608. He was brought 
to England by Sir Ilenry Wotton, 'who 
afterwards trusted him with his domestic 
affairs’ (Wood, loc. cit.) He was created 
M.A. at Oxford on 13 Aug. 1686, and was 
incorporated at Cambridge ia 1638. He after- 
wards studied medicine and was created 
M.B._ at Oxford on 81 Jan. 1642 (Wood, 
Fasti, ii. 34), In 1640 he was at the Hague 
as secretary to Sir William Boswell, ambas- 
sador to the States (cf. Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1640-1, p. 93). In 1641 he heoame 
assistant secretary to Sir Edward Nicholas 

! q. v.], secretary of state. In August 1047 
le was acting ns amanuensis to Charles I 
(Nicholas Corresp. in Evelyn's Diary, ed. 
Bray, iv. 183) ; he attended the king in the 
conferences with tho parliamentary commis- 
sioners at Newport, Isle of Wight (War- 
wick, Memoires, i. 322, ed. 1703), and wrote 
the king’s despatch to Prince Charles (ib. p. 
325). A copy of the Ei/tar fiaaihucq was said 
to be in the handwriting of Oudart (cf. Nl- 
onoLS, lit. Anecdotes, i, 625, and see under 
Hadden, John). 

Oudart appears to have remained in Nicho- 
las's service (cf. Nicholas Correspondence, op. 
oit. iv. 194) till about 1651, when he be- 
came secretary to Princess Mary of Orange 
(Cal. Clarendon Pagers, ii, 162, 461, &c.) 
He held this office till the princess's death 
in 1661 (Cal, State Papers, Dom. 1661-2, 
pp. 84, 812), and was executor under her 
will, in which she bears testimony to bis 
abilities and fidelity. Sir Edward Nicholas 
declared (about 1655) that Oudart’s prefer- 
ments made him ‘more conceited than ever,’ 
and that he was ‘little esteemed’ abroad 
(ib. 1655, p. 884). After his return to Eng- 
land, Oudart was admitted gentleman of 
the privy chamber on 18 Nov. 1662 (ib. 
1065-0, p, 808), and on IS July 1066 became 
Latin secretary to Oharles II (ib. p. 680), in. 
succession to Sir Richard Fanshawe, with a 
salary of 807. He held this office till bis 
death. From about January 1062-3 he was 
connected with the wine license office, West- 
minster (ib. 1668-4, p. 23), and in 1605 (?) 
petitioned for a grant of 0007. s year for 
eight years on account of a loss of 8,0007. 
incurred through that office (ib, 18G5-6. p. 
160), In February 1006 a warrant was 
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ordered for the payment to Sir George Down- 
ing and his secrotary Oudart of their ex- 
penses during their imprisonment in Holland 
(ib. pp. 244-64). Oudart was a friend of 
John Evelyn ( vimi /, 2 Sept. 1064). 

Oudart died in Little Dean’s Yard, West- 
minster, and was burned in the west oloistor 
of Westminster Abbey on 21 Dee. 1081. 
His will, dated 6 March 1671-2, was provod 
on 18 July 1682 by his widow Eva, daugh- 
ter of John Francois Tortarolis. Sbo was a 
rich and handsome gentlewoman of Leyden 
whom Oudart married about 1665 (ib, 1 656, 
pp. 876, 884). Throe daughters wero the 
issue of the marriage, viz. Barbara, married 
at the Temple Ohureh, London, on 29 Oot. 
1677, to William Foster ; Amelia Isabella, 
married in 1089 to Bartholomew Van Sittert j 
and Dorothy. 

[Cal. State Papors, Pom. Sor. 1840-07 ; Oftl. 
Clarendon Papers ; Wood’s Fasti Oxon. oil. Bliss, 
i. 491, 492, ii. 34 ; Evelyn’s Diary and Nicholes 
Oorresponilouco in vol. iv. oil. Bray; Chester's 
•Registers of Westminster Abbey, p. 201; Fos- 
ter's Alumni Oxon. ; Warwick's Moinoivos.] 

W. W. 

OUDNEY, WALTER,, M.D. (1700- 
1 824), surgeon royal navy and African travel- 
ler, was bom in ‘December 1790, of humble 
paronts, in Edinburgh, where lie picked up 
Bulllcient knowledge of medicine to become 
a surgeon’s maLo on hoard a man-of-war. 
lie was appointed an assistant surgeon in 
1810, was stationodin the East Indies (Nam/ 
Ziat, 1814), and on 24 May of that year 
was promoted surgeon. At the peace he re- 
turned, on lialf-pay, to Edinburgh, whom 
his mother and siBters were living, attended 
classes at. tho university, graduated M.D. 
1 Aug. 1817, and sot tip in private practice. 
He had the friendship of Dr. John Abor- 
ororabio [q. v.], who inserted two or throe 
ofOudnoy's'cases’iu tho ‘ Edinburgh Medical 
and Surgical Journal,’ _ Oiulnoy became a 
member of the Womorian Society, applied 
himself to the study of ohomistry and natural 
history, and liad hopes of bocoming univer- 
sity lecturer on botany. Uis views wero 
changed by bin association witli Lieutenant 
Hugh Clapporton [q. v.] and Major Dixon 
Denham [q. v.) in an expedition for tho dis- 
covery of tho source of tho Niger. Oudney 
and Olapporton arrived at their starting- 
point (Tripoli) in October 1821, whither they 
wero followed by Denlinm. On 7 April 1822 
they renohod Murzuk in Fozzan, where I liny 
spoilt tho rest of 1822, making excursions 
in tho neighbourhood. In March 1828 they 
reached Kouku, on Lake Tchad, the capital 
of tho kingdom of Boruou, whoro they re- 
mained some months. On 14 Doc. 1828 


Oudney and Olapperlon eot out for the west 
em extremity of tho Bornou. The party wm 
exposed to intense cold, and Oudney, who 
had been in poor health since his arrival at 
Kouka, was attacked by pneumonia. Hs 
scemodto mend a littlo on the returnjournev 
but died at ICatagum, in the Soudan, on 
12 Jan. 1824, and wus buried there. 

Oudney is described as of middle stature 
and slight build, with a pale, grave face 
pleasing manners, and possessed of much en- 
terprise and persovoranee. As an explorer 
lie appoars to have been very successful in 
his intercourse with tho natives. Only two 
ofOudney’s papors came into the hands of 
Colonel Donliam, viz. ‘An Itinerary from 
Murzuk to Bornu,’ the mineralogies! noteB 
in which alono appear in Denham’s narra- 
tive ; and 1 A n Account of an Expedition to 
tho Wostward of Murzuk’ (country of the 
Tuaricks), printed at the end of Denham’s 
introductory clmplor. 

[Biography of Oudnoy in a small volume of 
Biographies of Oiulnoy, Clapporton, and Laing, 
by tho Ruv. Thomas Nelson, Edinburgh, 183o| 
litmo. Tilo pii-Liculiirs ot Oudnoy are given 
mostly on tlio authority of his personal friondB 
Dr. Kay and Lieut, .SliirroJT, R.N. Soots Mag. 
1821, pt. ii. p. G37 ; Donhnm’s and OlapportoUB 
Narratives.) II, M, o. 

OUDOOEUS (fl. 680 P), bishop ofLlan- 
dallj is generally rogardod as having suc- 
ceeded Toile in that see, There is a life of 
hint in tiro ‘Libor Landavunsis’ (od. Evans, 
pp. 180-9), abridged by Oapgrave (Now 
Zeyenda Anyliee, p. 268) anil by I.Ue compilers 
of ‘Acta Hitnelorum’ (2 July, i. 818). 
According to this, lie was the son of Budic, 
son of Cybrdan of Oomugallia (Cornouaille in 
Brittany), and Annulled, (laughter of Ensic 
of Dyfod (West, Wales). Budio is known 
to have been king of the Bretons about 600 
(Z'Art do verifier lea Dates, vol. xiii.), and 
Ensic was Teilo’s lather. Oudoeeus was 
trained, it is further said, by Toilo, and on 
his death was elected his successor, receiving 
consecration at. Canterbury. As bishop he 
was contomporary with Oadwgan of Dyfed 
(Jl. about 670) and Meurig of Glamorgan 
(Jl. about 000). It was during his timo the 
English noised tho region between the Wye, 
the Doro, and tho Worm (Herefordshire). 
At (lie close of his life lie resigned his 
bishopric, and withdrew to tho solitude of 
Lanu Enninun, or Lann Oudooui (Llan- 
dogo, Momnoutlisliiro), whoro he died on 
2 July. 

Tho chronological inconsistencies of this 
life deprive it of nearly all vLhie. It appears 
to have been written in part in Brittany, bat 
the reference to Onntorbury shows that it re- 
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ceived its present form from a Britisli hand, 
probably not long before 1160. Doubtless 
Oudoceus was a Breton, for in several of 
the Welsh catalogues of saints he is said 
to have come over with Cadfiui ( lolo MSS. 
ff. 103, 112, 131; Myvyrian Archaiology , 
2nd edit, p, 423), but the parentage of the 
life can hardly bo accepted. In the ‘Liber 
Landavensis ’ (pp. 140-60) is recorded a num- 
ber of grants of land said to have been made 
to Oudoceus during his episcopate by various 
princes of South-east Wales. These docu- 
ments, although they may not perhaps be 
authoritative as to the claims they were put 
forward to support, nevertheless appear to 
embody historical facts, and from them it 
would seem that Oudoceus was the contem- 
porary of Meurig ap Tewdrig, hing of Gla- 
morgan, and liis grandson Morgan Mwyn- 
fawr [q. v.], who flourished in the early part 
and tlio middle of tho seventh century. This 
date,wliichisfavoured by Haddan andStubbs 
( Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents, i. 
160), is consistent with the statement in the 
life that it was during the episoopata of Oudo- 
ceus that the English conquered the region 
south-west of Hereford, for the advance in 
this direction is generally supposed to have 
been made under Penda. 

Oudoceus is tlie latinised form of old 
Welsh Oudocui, which in modern Welsh 
would be Euddogwy. In the catalogues of 
saints the name appears as Dochou, Docliwy, 
and Dochdwy ( Myvyrian Archaiology, 2nd 
edit. p. 423; lolo MSS. 103, 112, 134). 
The church of Llandogo, near Tintern, is 
dedicated to Oudoceus. 

[Liber Landavensis, ed. Qwenogfryn Evans ; 
Boss’s Welsh Saints.] J. E. L. 

OUGHTON, Sib JAMES AUOLPIIUS 
DICKENSON, (172p-1780), _ lieutenant- 

? eueral, commander-in-clucC iu Scotland 
North Britain), horn in 1720, was a natural 
son of Sir Adolphus Oughton, hart., of Tack- 
brook, Warwickshire. The elder Oughton, 
who was appointed a captain and lieutonant- 
colonol in the 1st footgunrds in 1706, was 
aide-de-camp to John Churchill, duke of 
Marlborough, during his retirement on the 
continent in 1712 (see Marlborough Desp., 
v. 679-80), and in 1718 was regimental lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the Coldstream guards. 
When the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
George II) was made a K.G., Adolphus 
Oughton acted as his proxy, for which he 
was created a baronet. He was long M.P. 
lor Coventry. A brigadier-general, colonel 
of the 8th dragoons (now 8th hussars), and 
married, but with no issue by the marriage, 
he died 4 Sept. 1736, when the Tachbrook 

VOIi. xiv. 
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baronetcy became extinct. By his will he 
left a sum of 1,6001 to be invested for the 
benefit of ‘ my natural son James Adolph u ■, 
Dickenson,’ on his attaining the age of 
twenty-one. 

On 20 Oct. 1741 the son wus appointed, 
lieutenant in St. George’s (late Oughton’s) 
dragoons (the present 8th hussars) under the 

(Home Office Military Entry Hook, vol. 17, 
I. 161). lie was appointed captain in Pon- 
sonby's regiment (87th foot) 18 May 1742 
(ib. vol. 18, f. 219). He served with that 
regiment at Culloaen and in the Flanders 
campaigns of 1747-8, and became lieutenant- 
colonel of the regiment 7 Aug. 1749. He 
was appointed colonel 66th foot on 20 July 
1769. He was many years lieutenant-go- 
vernor of Antigua. He became a major-gene- 
ral on 16 Aug. 1761, was transferred to the 
colonelcy 31st footinl762,and was appointed 
lieutenant-general on 30 April 1770. In 1708 
he appears to have been commanding in Scot- 
land, in the absenceof LordLorne, afterwards 
fifth Duke of Argyll (see Some Office Papers 
— Scottish, under date). He was soon after 
made K.B., and appointed commander-in- 
chief in North Britain, a post he held up to 
his death, which took place at Bath on 2 May 
1780, in his sixty-first year. A memorial 
tablet was placed in Westminster Abbey. 

Iu his will Oughton mentions his wife, 
Dame Mary Oughton; his brothBr-in-law, 
Captain John Ross; and, among many be- 
uests, leaves to ‘ my son-in-law and aide- 
e-camp, Onpt. Hans Dalrymple, the silver- 
plated pistols presented to my father, Sir 
Adolphus Oughton, by John, duke of Marl- 
borough.’ 

Boswell, writing in Edinburgh in 1773, 
says that Oughton was a student of Erse, 
and a believer in the authenticity of Ossian’s 
poems, J ohnson met him at Boswell’s house 
in August 1778, and Boswell feared a dispute 
might arise on the subject; but Oughton 
adroitly changed the subject to Lord Mon- 
boddo’s notion of men having tails, and made 
Johnson laugh by oalling him a judge a pos- 
teriori. He had * a very sweet temper,’ and 
was one of the ‘most universal scholars' 
Boswell ever knew. When Oughton’s attain- 
ments were mentioned in the course of con- 
versation at Port George, Johnson observed: 

‘ Sir, you will find few men in any profes- 
sion who knew more. Sir Adolphus is a 
vsry extraordinary man ; a man of boundless 
curiosity and unusual diligence.’ 

[Burke’s Extinct Baronetage, under ' Oughton 
of Tachbrook;’ ‘Successions of Colonels’ iu 
Cannon’s Historical Records of the British Army, 
8th hussars and 31st foot ; Oughton wills la 
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Somerset House; memorial tablet in 'Westminster 
Aliboy ; Boswell's Lifo of Johnson, orl. Goorgo 
Birkbeck Hill, D.O.L., v. 45, 124, 142,] 

IX, M. 0. 

OUGHTRED, WILLIAM (1675-1600), 
mathematician, son of tho Ilev. Benjamin 
Oughtred, and doacondod from an ancient 
family of the same name in the north of 
ISngland, was horn at Eton on 6 March 
1674-6, and educated at the qollogo. On 
1 Sopt,. 1592 lie entered at King’s College, 
Cambridge, and while still an undorgraduato 
devotod his attention to mathematics and 
composod his ‘ Easy Mothod of Geometrical 
Dialling.’ This work, on being circulated in 
manuscript, attracted ilie notice of some emi- 
nent mathematicians; and Sir Christopher 
Wren in 1647, when a follow-commoner of 
"Wadham College, Oxford, translated it into 
Latin ; but his translation was not published 
until 16-18. In 1695 Oughtred was admitted 
a follow of his college. About 1600 he con- 
ceived tlio invention of a projected hori- 
zontal instrument for delineating dials upon 
any kind of piano, and for working most 
questions which could he performed by tho 
globe. An uooount of this invention was 
translated into English and published in 
3053, together with his ‘ Circles of Propor- 
tion,’ by William Foster, who had been uno 
of his pupils (Waiui, Gresham Professors, 

p. 88). 

About 1603 ho was ordained priest, and 
in 1606, on being presented 1o the living ol’ 
RUulford in Surrey, quitted tho university. 
Fivo years later ho was presented to tile 
rectory of Albury, noar Guildford, in tho 
same oounly, and hero ho appears to have 
been for the most part resident until lus 
death, llo occasionally visited London, 
although, according to his own statement, 
not oft oner than once a year. ‘As oft,' ho 
says, ' as I was loiJod with tho labours of 
my own profession, l have allayed that 
tediousness by walking in tho pleasant and 
more than Etymon Holds of tho diverse and 
various parts of human learning, and not of 
the mathematics only.’ Ilo also took pupils, 
and, according to Lloyd ( Memoir es, ed. 16(18, 
p. 608), ‘his house was full of young gentle- 
men that came from all parts to'bo instructed 
by him among these ho nn men a son of 
Mir William Backhouse, Mr. Blokes, Dr, 
William Lloyd, and Air. Arthur llaughlon. 
For a time, too, he sooma to iiavo resided in 
tho family of the Earl of Arundel as 1 utor 
to his soctmd son, Ilenry Frederick Howard, 
afterwards third earl of Arundel [q. v.] 
During tho Aral fourteen years of his in- 
cumbonny the parish rogistors, with tho 
entries in his beautiful clear hand, scorn to 


have boon regularly kept; but after that 
time only an occasional entry presents itself 
About 1032 he seems to have been cook;,. ' 
pecuniary aid, and to have suffered from 
consciousness of neglect (Rugaud, i, lffT 
According to Lloyd, he was frequently 
invited to reside in Italy, Franco, and Hol- 
land, and the list of his correspondents in- 
cludes the narnos of tho most eminent 
mathemat icinns of I ho time, by whom he 
was equally respoctcd for his sobriety of judg- 
ment mid modesty of disposition. Tho living 
was a good one j and Ouglitred’s known 
sympathy with tho royalist party marked 
him out as an object, of suspicion to the 
commit t ee of sequestrations in 1646, Lilly 
says : 1 Several inconsiderable articles were 
deposed and sworn against him, material 
enough to have sequestered him, hut that 
on his day of leaving, 1 applied myself to 
Sir Hills trod Whitlock, and all my old friends 
who in such numbers appeared in his behalj 
that, though the chairman and many other 
I’rosbyteriiui niumborH wore stiff against 
him, yet ho was cleaved by the major num- 
ber’ ( Life and Timex, ed. 1822, p, 136). It 
is probably in connection with this per- 
secution that, writing in tlio same year, lie 
describes himself os * daunted and broken 
with these disastrous times’ (Hi gaud, i. 60). 
But, generally speaking, his life appears to 
have been spent peacefully in the conscien- 
tious discharge of tlio dutios of his office, 
relieved by congenial studies and a not incon- 
siderable eorrespo tn leuce with 1 oamod friends. 
In 1618 lie writes: ‘ I, being in London, 
wont to sec my honoured friend, Master 
Henry Briggs, who then brought me ac- 
quainted with M aster Uunter [q.v.J, with 
whom, fulling into speech about lus qua- 
drant, I showed him my horizon! all instru- 
ment ’ (‘ Apolngel . Epist in Wami’s JJm, 
p, 78), lu 1030 ho was attacked by Richard 
Delmuaino the elder f q. v,], and replied in a 
pamphlet, entitled ‘To tlio English gontrie 
. , . I.lm just Apologia of W. Oughtred 
against tho slanderous insinuations of Ri- 
chard Bolamain, in n pamplilotcalled “Gram- 
nielogia,” ’ 4 to. Tho merits of the contro- 
versy may he gathered from the expressions 
of W. Hubinson, who ‘ cannot hut wonder 
at tho indiserotiau of K, 1)., who, bring con- 
scious to himself that lie is hut the pick- 
purse of another man’s wit, would thus 
inconsiderably provoke and awako a sleeping 
lion’ ( liJOAUJ), i. 11). In 1031 appeared 
this ‘ Olavis Mathoniaticio,’ which Oughtred 
compiled while residiiur with tho family of 
tho Earl of Arundel , lie was onequragad to 
publish tho work by his Mond, Sir Oborlss 
Uaveudish, a younger brother of the Duke 
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of Newcastle, and. like liimself, an eminent 
mathematician. The ‘ Clavis ’ was a good 
systematic text-book on algebra and arith- 
metic, embodying practically all that was 
then known on the subject. ' Oughtred here 
introduced the symbols x for multiplica- 
tion, and : : in proportion. The work grew 
steadily in favour and attained a wide popu- 
larity. Wallis, writing to Collins in 1607, 
speaks of it as a ‘ lasting hook ’ and Oughtred 
lumsolf ns a 1 classic author.' In 188:1 was 
published his treatise on navigation, under 
the title of 1 Circles of Proportion,’ In 
a letter to Keylway, written in 1846, he 
states as effectively, perhaps, as any modem 
writer the mathematical argument which 
demonstrates the futility of the endeavour 
to prove the equality of any given square 
and circle. Notwithstanding the deep con- 
cern with which he regarded the puritan 
despotism, Lloyd describes him as enjoying 
a green old age, ‘handling his cube and 
other instruments at eighty as steadily as 
others did at thirty,’ a fact which he himself 
attributed to ‘ temperance and archery.’ The 
statement that he died of joy on hearing of 
the vote of Convention for ths restoration of 
Charles II is somewhat discredited by the 
fact that his death did not take place until 
30 .Tune 1680. 

Ho was married ; and Seth Ward, writing 
in 1662, presents his ‘ hearty service to Mrs. 
Oughtred and your children,’ but nothing 
would seom to be known of his descendants. 
Aubrey, describing his person, says i ‘ He 
was a little man, had black hair and black 
eyes, with a great deal of spirit. His wit 
was always working. _ His eldest son, Ben- 
jamin, told me that his father did use to lye 
a bed till eleven or twelve o’clock, with his 
doublet on, ever since he can remember. 
Studied late at night . . . had his tinder- 
box by him ; and on the top of his bed-staffe 
he had his inlr-hom fixt. He slept but 
little. Sometimes he went not to bed in 
two or three nights, and would not come 
down to meals till he had found out the 
qusesitum.’ An engraving of Oughtred by 
W. Faitliorna is prefixed to bis * Trigono- 
metria,’ 1867, and another by Hollar to his 
1 Clavis Mathematics’ 

His library and manuscripts passed into 
the possession of William Jones [q.v.] the 
mathematician, who in turn bequeathed 
thorn to Lord MacolesMd. The letters in 
the collection by that nobleman have for 
the most part been printed in Rigaud, but a 
considerable quantity of mathematical papers 
still remain unprinted. The miscellaneous 
tracts in No. IT in the subjoined list were 
collected and published by Sir Charles Scar- 
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borough the physician, the common friend 
of Oughtied and Christopher Wren. 

Notwithstanding Ongntred’s undoubted 
originality, he was not unindebted to earlier 
writers ; and Gilbert Clerk, in life ‘ Oughtre- 
dus Explicable’ (ptu 121, 169), points out 
bis obligations to Vieta. But his labours 
obtained the warmest commendation from 
men of science in his own and the subsequent 
age, Robert Boyle, writing to Hartnh in 
1847, speaks of ‘Englishing’ the ‘Clavis,’ 
which, lie adds, 1 does much content me, I 
having formerly spent much Btudy on the 
original of that algebra, which I have long 
since esteemed a much more instructive wav 
of logic than that of Aristotle’ (Life, ea. 
1744, p. 81). Newton speaks of him as 
j that very good and judicious man, whose 
judgement (if any man's) may be safely re- 
lyed upon ’ {Cotes Carr, p 291). Twysden, 
in his preface to the ‘ Miscellanies ’ of Samuel 
Foster [q. v,], written the year before 
Oughtrea’s death, assigns him a first place 
among the mathematicians of the age, and 
declares that he ‘ exceeds all praise we can 
bestow upon him.’ ‘ The best Algebra yet 
extant is Ouglitred’s ’ (Life of Loele, ed, 
King, i. 227). De Morgan assigns to him 
the credit Of the valuable invention of tri- 
gonometrical abbreviations (Budget of Para- 
doxes, p. 467). 

The following is a list of his principal 
works: 1. ‘Arithmetical in numeris et 
speciebuB Institutio: qu® turn logistic®, 
turn analytic®, ntque adeo totius Mathe- 
matic®, quasi Clavis Mathematic® est,’ Lon- 
don, 1631, 8vo. 2. ‘ Clavis Mathematic®, cum 
Tract, de resolutione oequationum in nu- 
meris, et declaratione x. xiii. xiv. Ele- 
ment Euclidis,’ London, 1648, 8vo; a trans- 
lation, entitled ‘ Key of the Mathematicks,’ 
was made by Edmund Halley, and published 
at London m 4to in 1094. 3. ' Claris Ma- 
thematic® denuo limata, sive potius fabri- 
oata, oum variiB aliia Tractt.,’ Oxford, 1662 
and 1087, 8vo. 4. ‘ Circles of Propor- 
tion, and the Horizontal! Instrument,’ trans- 
lated by W. Foster, London, 1032, 4to. 
6. ‘ Description and Use of the Double 
Horizontal Dial,’ London, 1636 and 1062, 
8vo. 0. ‘ A most Easy Way for the Delinea- 
tion of plain Sundials, only by Geometry,’ 
&c. 1647, 8vp. 7. ' Description and Use of 
the general Horological Ring and the Double 
Horizontal Dial,’ London, 1 663, 8vo. 8. ‘ So- 
lution of all Spherical Triangles,’ Oxford, 
1667, 8vo. 9. ‘Trigonometi'ia,’ London, 1667, 
4to. 10. ‘ Canones Siauum, Tangentium, 
Seoantium et Logarithmorum proSinibuset 
Tangentibus,’ London, 1057, 4to. 11. ‘Opus- 
cule Mathematics hacienus inedita: viz, 
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Institut ioncs Mechanic®, eh alia varia,’ Ox- 
ford, 1077, 8vo. 

[Information kindly supplied by tbo Rev. 
Canon Dnndna, rector of Albury, Surrey ; Au- 
brey's Memoir in Bettors from the Bodleian, 
1813, a very amusing sketch ; Lloyd’s Momoircs; 
Allen’s ‘ Libra ’ of Momhors of King's College 
( in manuscript at King’s College) ; Rignud'b Cor- 
rosponclonco of Scientific M 011 of tho Seventeenth 
Contury; Ball's Hist, of tho Study of Mnllto- 
matics at Cambridge.] J. B. M. 

OULD, Sib FIELDING (1710-1780), 
man-midwife, was son of a captain in tlm 
army, and was horn at Galway in 1710. His 
mother was a Miss Sliawe of Galway. ITo 
studied medicine in l’aris (Preface to Mid- 
wifery, p. xvi), and about 1780 began prac- 
tice in Golden Lima, Dublin, as a man-mid- 
wife. llispmctice became largo, and in 1742 
lie published in Dublin ‘A Treatise on Mid- 
wifery in throe parts,’ dedicated to the Dub- 
lin College of Physicians, Tho first part is 
on normal labour, the second on dilHcnlt 
labour of various hinds, and tho third on 
obstetric operations. The book shows careful 
observat ion on a few points, but demonstrates 
that tho author had not received a thorough 
medical education. It was attached by Dr. 
Thomas Southwell ill ‘ Remarks on some of 
the Errors, both in Anatomy and Practice, 
■contained in a late Treatise on Midwifery,’ 
Dublin, 17.12,bnt wnsroad by student s of mid- 
wifery for many years, and gave a nioro exact 
account of tbo position of t lio child in natural 
labour than any work that had boon pub- 
lished before. It added to Ould’s reputation, 
and in 1759 I 10 was appointed master of the 
lying-in liospitaliuDublin. lTowaskniglilwl 
by tlio lord-lieutenant, tho Ruko of Bedford, 
in the samo year, and rocoivod tho dagreo of 
M.B. from tho uni vomit y of Dublin. Tho 
Oollcgo of Physicians in Dublin at Jlrst in- 
fused to grant him its license, 11 s ho was 
only a man-midwife, bill afterwards yielded. 
TIo diod in his house in Frederick Street, 
Dublin, 29 Nov. 1780, and wasburiud in St. 
Anne’s Church. 

[Dublin Journal of Modicnl Scinneo, 1858; 
Cameron's History of tho Royal College of bur- 
geons in Irolaud, Dublin, 1888; Works. I 

N. M. 

OULTON, WAT/LEY CHAMBER- 
LAIN (1770 P-1820 P), a native of Dublin, 
was educated llioro in a private school. 
Whilo a sohoolboy lin achieved some reputa- 
tion as a writer of fareos and musical extra- 
vaganzas, and many of his dramatic essays 
were performed at the Dublin tliontres in 
Riuook Alley, Grow Slroot, Oapol Street, 
andFishamlilo y treat. Most of tneso piocos 


were published. In 1784 there appeared 
the 'Haunted Castle,’ the ‘ Happy Disffuiss ’ 
and the 'New Wonder;’ hi 1785 the 
‘ Madhouse,’ ‘ Now Way to keep a Wife 
at Home,’ ‘Poor Maria,’ tho ‘ Recruiting 
Manager,’ and ‘Curiosity.’ The ‘Haunted 
Castle ’ and 1 110 ‘ Madhouse ’ ore said to have 
held tho stage for some years. About 1786 
Oulton loft Dublin whilo still a youth to 
try his fortunes in London, Paltnor, the 
lessee of tho Royalty Theatro in Well’clnse 
Square 1 , accepted tho oiler of his services 
and in 1787 lio produced Oulton’s ' Hobson’s 
Choice, or Thespis in Distress,’ a satire on 
contemporary thoat ideal onterpviso. Its bold- 
ness excited tho rosontiuent of tho managers 
of the patent-houses, who were engaged in 
a fierce struggle with Palmer. But Oulton 
induced a lady of his acquaintance to offer 
in her name his next piece, ‘As it should 
ho,’ to Gnorgu Dolman the younger of tho 
Hay market, whore it was produced on 
S June 1789. The 1 piece wax published anony- 
mously, but Oolman soon disco voted its au- 
thor, and gave Oulton much encouragement, 
On 7 .1 uly 1792 lie produced a tritto by Oul- 
ton, enllod ‘ All in Good Humour ’ (London, 
1792, Hvo); there followed at tho same house 
‘ Irish Tar,’ a musical picoo, 24 Aug. 1707 ; 
‘Tlio 8ixty-tliird Lot tor,’ a musical farce, 
28 July 1802 ; ' Tho Sloop-walker, or which 
isthoLadyP’ 15 Juno 1812; and ‘My Land- 
lady's Gown,’ 10 Aug. 1810. Meanwhile, at 
Oovont Gordon, Oulton secured the produc- 
tion of two similar pieces, ‘ Perseverance,’ 
2 .T uno 1780, and ‘ 1 lothurntion/on 2 May 1798. 
Baker credits him with the choruses in Sheri- 
dan's ‘ Piznm>,’ which was produced in 1799, 
( lultun was woll acquainted with tho work 
of Kotzebue 011 which Sheridan's play is 
based, and produced in 1800 a volumo called 
‘ Tho Beauties of Kotzebue,’ In 1798 ho 
provided two pantomimes, ‘Pyramus and 
Thiabn ’ and the ‘Two Apprentices,’ for the 
Birmingham theatro. Tfis latest connection 
with tlio stage was on 27 Feb. 1817, when 
his farce ‘ Fright 011 ’d to Death’ was produced 
nti Drury Lane. 

Oulton devoted much attention to other 
departments of literature! Betweon 2 Jan, 
and 20 Fob. 1787 lie prodneod a tri-weckly 
shout, called ‘Tlio Busybody,’ on tho model 
of ‘The Spectator;’ hut at the twenty-fifth 
muribor tho venture ceased. Tlio whole was 
issued in two volumes in 1789 as ‘The Busy- 
body s ftOolloctioiinf I’uriodioiilEsaays, Moral, 
Whimsical, Oomie, and Kent intent al, by Mr. 
Oulton, Author of sovoral Fugitive Pieces/ 
London, 1 2mo. In 1 795 ho ^mbliehcd, under 
tho psoiulonym of ‘ Uoorgo Horne,D.D,,’two 
tracts attacking tlio pretensions of Richard 
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Brothers [q. v.], the prophet, and of his 
disciple, Nathaniel Brassey llalhed [q. v.] 
The first was entitled ‘Sound Argument, 
dictated by Common-sense’ (Oxford, 1795, 
8vo) ; the second, * Occasional Remarks 
addressed to N. B, Halhed, Esq. ’ (London, 
1796, 8vo). But Oulton showed less judg- 
ment in vindicating the authenticity of 1 Vor- 
tigern,’ the tragedy which Samuel Ireland 
[q. v.] claimed m 1798 to have rescued from 
overlooked manuscripts by Shakespeare. He 
issued an anonymous pamphlet, 1 Vortigern 
under Consideration’ (1796), in Ireland's be- 
half. More useful work was a series of compi- 
lations dealing with recent theatrical history, 
The earliest was * The History of the Theatres 
of London from 1771 to 1795,’ which ap- 
peared in 1706 in two volumes, in continua- 
tion of Victor’s ‘ History.’ For II. Barker, 
the theatrical publisher, he prepared in 1800, 
mainly ‘ from the manuscripts of Mr. Hen- 
derson,’ ‘ Barker’s Continuation of Egertou’s 
Theatrical Remembrancer . . . from 1787 to 
1801.’ Finally he produced ‘A History of 
the Theatres of London from 1795 to 1817,’ 
London, 8 vols. 1818. The strictly chrono- 
logical arrangement of the pieces described 
under the headings of tko various London 
playhouses and the absence of any general 
indox impair the value of O niton's labours 
for purposes of reference. 

Others of Oullon’s publications were : 
1. ‘ Shakespeare’s Poems,’ with a memoir, 
1801. 2. ‘ The Traveller’s Guide, or an English 
Itinerary,’ a gazetteer with sixty-six maps or 
views, London, 1805, 2 vols. 3. ‘S. Gessner’s 
Death of Abel,’ a translation, London, 1811. 

4. ‘ The Beauties of Anne Seward,’ 1818. 

5. ‘Authentic and Impartial Memoirs of 

her late Majesty Charlotte, Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland . . . assisted by eminent 
literary Characters,’ 1819. 0. ‘Picture of 

Margate and its Vicinity, with a Slap and 
Twenty Views,’ 1820. After the last date 
Oulton disappears. 

[Balter's Biogr. DrnmnHca, 1812; Biogr. Diet, 
of Living Authors, 1810 ; Genost’sIIUb. Account 
of tile Stage; Brit. Mas, Cat,; Holkott and 
Laing’s Diet, of Pseudonymous Literature; K, W. 
Lowes English Theatrical Lit] S. L. 

OUSELEY, Sin FREDERICK AR- 
THUR GURE (1825-1889), musician and 
composer, bom m Grosvenor Square, Lon- 
don, on 12 Aug, 1826, was the only surviv- 
ing son of Sir Gore Ouseley [q. v.], first 
baronet, of Ilall Barn Park, Buckingham- 
shire, and Harriet Georgina, daughter of 
John Wliitelaeke, He was christened at 
Hertingfordbury in May 1826, when his 
god-paronts were the Duke of York and the 


Duke of "Wellington. Educated privately 
and at Christ Church, Oxford, he succeeded 
to the baronetcy on the death of his father in 
1844, graduating B.A. in 1846, and M.A. in 
1849 ; he took holy orders, and was curate 
of St. Barnabas, Pimlico, and St. Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge, 1849-51. In 1850 he pro- 
ceeded to the degree of Mus. Bac. at Oxford 
and in 1854 to that of Mus. Doc., being in- 
corporated in the latter degree at Durham, 
iu 1850, at Cambridge in 1862, and at 
Dublin in 1888, From 1861 to 1856 he re- 
sided at Lovehill House, Langley-Moiish, 
B uckinghamshire, and in 1855 was appointed 
precentor of Hereford Cathedral. He suc- 
ceeded Sir Henry Rowley Bishop as pro- 
fessor of music in the university of Oxford 
in the same year, and was made LL.D, of 
Cambridge in 1888, and of Edinburgh in 
1884. He was appointed a canon residen- 
tiary of Hereford Cathedral in 1886, and died 
suddenly of epilepsy on Saturday, 6 April 
1889, at Hereford. He was buried at St. 
Michael’s, Tenbury. He was unmarried, 
and the baronetcy became extinct at his 
death. 

From his cradle Ouseley evinced an un- 
usual love of music. When he was only 
three yeara old some of his compositions were 
sent to an accomplished musical amateur, the 
Duchess of Hamilton, who wrote: ‘I am 
equally astonished and enchanted with the 
child’s talent. I hope and trust I shall one 
day have the happiness of hewing this second 
Mozart.’ His extraordinary talent for ex- 
temporising music was remarked as early as 
his fifth year, and it is recorded that at that 
early age ‘ he sang many beautiful and im- 
passioned melodies, which he accompanied 
with both hands in the fullest and most 
varied harmony.’ When eight years of age 
he composed an opera to words by Metastasio 
which was highly praised by eminent musi- 
cians and critics. He was an industrious 
writer during the whole of his life; for 
twenty-five years he daily composed at least 
one canon us a contrapuntal exercise. His 
music for the church includes many services, 
about one hundred anthems, a largo number 
of chants, hymn-tunes, and carols, nearly 
all published by Messrs. Novello and Messrs. 
Docks; a sacred cantata, two oratorios, ‘The 
Martyrdom of St. Polycarp ’ (published in 
1855) and ‘Hagar’ (published in 1873), and 
numerous organ solos. He also composed 
secular music, overtures, solos, glees, and 
quartets, the greater number of which still 
remain in manuscript. His musical library, 
of about five thousand volumes, contained 
unique manuscripts and printed works, and 
was bequeathed by him to the college of 
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(St, Michael, Tenbnry, an educational esta- 
blishment built and partially endowod by 
kimsolf at very great cost, Tho church was 
consecrated and the college oponad in Rcp- 
teinbor 1850 ; it was 1 intended not only as a 
meant) of promoting tho ohurcli service of 
the church of England, but also to give at a 
moderate cost, and in soma cases with con- 
siderable assistauco to those who need it, a 
liboral and classical education, to the sons 
of tho clergy and oilier gentlemen, combined 
with sonnucliurch teacliing.’ An excellent 
portrait of tho foundor is living in tho hall 
of tho college ; another is in tho examination 
schools at Oxford. 

Ouseley wus the author of throe valuable 
treatises on musical theory : 1, 'A Treatise 
on Harmony,’ Oxford, 1 868, 4to ; 2nd nd. 
1876. 2. * A Treatise on Count orpoint, Canon, 
and Euguo; based upon that of Cherubini,’ 
Oxford, I860, 4to; 2nd od. 1880. 8. ‘A 

Treatise on Musical Form and (Jonerul Com- 
position,’ Oxford, I87G, 4ta. 

l_IItvvor gill’s Momoviuls of Sir Frederick A. G. 
Onwiluy; lltmipus's Compositions of tho Etiv. 
Sir F. A. (J. Ousoluy; pvivalo autofirnph mom. 
of Sir F. A. G. Ousoloy.] W. 11. 0. 

OUSELEY, GIDEON (1762-1839), mo- 
tliodiRt, was tho oldoal Ron of John Ouseley 
ol'Kiltecacley, co. Galway, by his wife lOlixa- 
beth, daughlor of ltnlnh Rurrugo of Tunm. 
lie was grandson of William Ouhdoy of Dun- 
more, and was born tliore ou 24 l<'ob. 1702. 
Sir lllllph Ousoloy [q. v.] was his brother. 
Tlioir fallior’B first cousin Balpli was father 
of Sir William Ousoloy (‘q. v.J and of Sir 
Gore Ousoloy [q. v.] Tho family had boon 
settled in Ireland since 1(12(5. Their aneoNl or, 
(Sir John Ousoloy, who wus ambassador to 
the Emperor of Morocco, and fell at tho siego 
of Breda in 1(12 1, is desoribod, lilco his father, 
as of Oourtomiltall, Northamptonshire ; but 
the family came originally from Shrewsbury 
(Ltrsuoitn, Ihickinyhanmirp, s.v. ‘Ousoluy,’ 

Gideon’s father, although a deisl, dutur- 
minod to make bin aon a clergyman, and 
ho was taught by Father Keanu, a Homan 
catholic priest. Failing 1o enter Trinity 
College, Dublin, owing lo liis dofoctivo 
knowledge of Greek, lio sludiud with his 
cousins, aflorwards Kir Goro and Sir Wil- 
liam Ousoloy, under a private tutor, ouo 
J)r. ltolnnhon. Not long after an ostato in 
Unsconnnon falling to liis father, the wliole 
family removed thither, and Gideon boforu 
ho was twrtnty-ono married Miss Harriot 
Wills of Wills Grove, and settled on un 
estiilo given her by hor father near his own. 
A life of rollicking pleasure soon dissipated 
bis own and his wife’s fortunes, ana the 


property loft him by his father-in-law being 
disputed by tho heir-at-law, Ouseley proudly 
declined to prove the validity of the deed 
They returned therefore to Dumnore, and 
continuod leading the gayest oflivos, until & 
severe gun accident deprivod OuBeley of the 
sight of his right oyo. In Ms enforced 
seclusion his wiferead to him Young’s 1 Night 
Thoughts,’ and othor books, which made e 
profound religious impression. 

In April 1791 there arrived in Dunmore 
tho 4th royal Irish dragoon guards. Among 
t hem was a party of mathodist soldiers led by 
Quarturmnstorliobinet. Under the ministry 
of these and of John II urly and David Gordon, 
preachers of tho Atlilone mothodist circuit, 
Ousoloy beoamo an oarnost mothodist, After 
preaching his first sermon at a funeral in the 
churchyard, ho one Sunday rose in his pow 
in church to dofond tho mothodists from an 
attack made on thorn by tlio ourote in his 
sornion. In spite of tho derision of liisfriends, 
Ouseley soon decided to become on itinerant 
preacher. Tho noxt year ho and his wifi 
settled in this town of Sligo, and opened a 
girlB’ school. During tho rebellion of 1798 
Onsoley was oflon in much porii,but after 
its suppression ho was appointed by tho Irish 
luotlinuist eonfnreneo missionary ( o the Irish- 
Hpeoking population, in conjunction with 
Chariot) Graham. They commenced their 
labours ou 11 Aug. 1799 at 1 livers! own, and 
rnado their centre at. Clones. Their district 
embraced tho nine counties of Ulster, yet 
more Ilian nneo limy wore found preaching 
in Cork and Tipperary, Presbyterian and 
episcopal churches wore not unfrequently 
open to them, but thousands of tlioir services 
were hold in tho open air, nt fairs, walcos, or 
markets, in tho HoMh, barns, or sentch mills. 
Oimoloy spoke in Irish, and with the true 
Guide gifts of enthusiasm and humour. life 
lossessod an extraordinary powor over his 
loaroM, and preach ad to eatiiolics and pre- 
test ant s al ike, studying 1 ho missal, the canons, 
and t liocatncluam of Trent , in orderto converse 
intelligently with the former. In 1836 Ouse- 
Icy enmo lo England for six wooks, and 
preached in most of Uio largo towns, receiv- 
ing a hearty woloomo. 

lie (lied in Dublin ou JSMay 1839, and was 
buried at Mount Jerome cemolory, Harold’s 
Gross, Dublin. Ills wifo died on 12 Feb. 
18/33, aged about ninety. 

Ousoley’s principal work was ‘A Short 
Dofonco of tho Old Iloligion ; or of Pure 
Ohristiiuiity against certain Novelties; in 
sumo Inquiries addressed to tlio liev. John 
Thayer, lioman Oatholic Missionary;’ 1st ed. 
1813! 2nd, od. onlarged, Limerick, 1814 j 4th 
od., Dublin, 1 820. it was roprintod as ‘ Old 
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Christianity against Papal Novelties,’ 6tli 
ed. enlarged ana improved, including areview 
of Dr. Milner’s ‘ End of Controversy,’ Dublin, 
1827. Ouseley also ■wrote : 1. 1 The Sub- 
stance of a Letter to the Rev. Mr, FitzBim- 
mons, Roman Catholic Priest, of Ballymena, 
Ireland, on some chief Pillars or prime Ar- 
ticles of his Faith, especially Transubstantia- 
tion, Propitiatory Sacrifice of the Mass, and 
Divine Worship of the Host/ 2nd ed., Leeds, 
1816. 2. ‘ Rare Discoveries : a calm Reply 
to a Roman Catholic Prelate and his Con- 
freres,’ by G.O., Dublin, 1828, 12mo. S, ‘Five 
Letters m Reply to the Rev. Michael Brana- 
gan/ Dublin, 1824, 12mo, which were an- 
swered in 'The Methodists and Bible So- 
cieties Refuted,’ by W. J. Battersby, Dublin, 
n.d. 4. ‘Letters in Defence of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, in which is opened the 
Real Source of their many Injuries and of 
Ireland’s Sorrows/ addressed to D. O'Con- 
nell, Dublin and London, 1829. 6. ‘ Three 
Letters to the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert 
Peel, and Peter Augustin Baynes, D.D., 
Catholic Bishop of Siga,’ Dublin and London, 
1829. 

[Life, with portrait, by Rev. W. Arthur, 1876 ; 
Memoir of the Ministerial Life of Ouseley by 
W. Reilly, 1B47 ; Methodist Mag., October 1 880, 
p. 849; Cat. of Trin. Coll. Library, Dublin; 
London Quarterly Review, April and July 1876, 
p. 486 ; Burko’e Peerage and Baionetujp,]^ 

OUSELEY, Sib GORE (1770-1844), 
diplomatist, saoond eon of Captain Ralph 
Ousoley of Limerick, by his first wife, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Hanry Holland of the same 
oity, was born on 24 June 1770. He was edu- 
cated at home with his brother William [q. v.] 
and his cousin Gideon (q. v.J under the care 
of a tutor, one Dr. Robinson (Akthub, Life 
of Gideon Ouseley, 1876, p. 8), and in 1787 
left Limerick for India, where he engaged in 
commercial pursuits. In 1 792 he was living 
‘ at Bygonbarree, in the Dacca province, on 
the banks of the Burhampaoter/ where he 
‘ established a manufactory of baftas much 
cheaper than in any other part of the pro- 
vince/ and occupied his leisure time in the 
study of 1 Persian, Bengalese, Hindu, and a 
Uttlo Arabic and Sanskrit’ (Memoir, p. 
xxiii). He subsequently went to reside at 
Lucknow, whore lie became the friend of 
Saadut Ali, the nabob vizier of Oudh, in 
whoso service he obtained the appointment 
of major-commandant. His conduct ‘during 
the time of his residence at Luenow was 
most useful to the Britiah interests, and was 
warmly approved by the governor-general/ j 
who sanctioned his appointment as aide-de- 
eamp to the nabob vizier, in which ‘ situation 


he availed himself, with judgment and wis- 
dom, of every opportunity to cultivate a 
good understanding between the state of 
Dude and the British power’ (Despatches 
of the Marquess Wellesley , 1887, iv. 679). 
Ouseley returned to England in 1806, and 
was created a baronet on 3 Oct. 1808. On 
account of his intimate acquaintance with 
the language and customs of Persia, he 
was appointed in 1809, on Wellesley’s re- 
commendation, to the office of mihmandar 
to Mirza Abul-Hasan, the Persian ambassa- 
dor, during his visit to this country. On 
10 Maroh 1810 Ouseley was appointed am- 
bassador-extraordinary and minister-pleni- 
potentiary to the Persian court. Accom- 
panied hv Mirza Abul Ilasan, he left England 
m July 1810, and arrived at Shiraz in April 
1811. In November following he reached 
Teheran, where he was received by Fath 
Ali Shah. After a long and tedious dis- 
oussion, a definitive treaty between England 
and Persia was signed on 14 March 1812, 
and Ouseley was presented by the shah with 
the decoration of the Persian order of the 
Lion and Sun, set in diamonds. In June 
Ouseley had an interview with the prince 
royal at Tabriz. A treaty of peace having 
been concluded between England and Russia, 
Ouseley now received instructions to mediate 
between ltuBsia and Persia. Though he 
succeeded in obtaining an armistice, the 
negotiations were at first unsuccessful. Ulti- 
mately. through his mediation, the treaty 
of Gulistfin was signed on 18 Oot. 1813, 
which put an end to the war between Russia 
and Persia. Taking leave of the shah at 
Teheran on 22 April 1814, Ouseley set out for 
St. Petersburg, where he arrived in August, 
and received the thanks of the emperor for 
his services in the peace negotiations Between 
Russia and Persia, On 81 Aug. he was pre- 
sented by Count Nesselrode, on behalf of 
the emperor, with the Grand Cordon of the 
Russian order of St. Alexander of Nowsld 
and a snuffbox set in brilliants and adorned 
with a portrait of the emperor. Ouseley re- 
turned to England in July 1816. In conse- 
quence of some informalities, Ouseley’s treaty 
between Great Britain and Persia was never 
ratified, and the treaty of Teheran waa 
signed by Morier and Ellis, the British 
plenipotentiaries, on 26 Nov. 1814. Ouseley 
obtained a pension of 2,000 1. a year, and re- 
tired into private life. Though he failed to 
receive the peerage for which he had been 
recommended both by the emperor and the 
shah (Despatches of the Marquees Wellesley, 
iv. 680), he was admitted to the privy coun- 
cil on 10 Oct. 1820, and on 5 Aug, 1831 was 
made a knight grand cross of the order ot 
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flio Guelplis. He died at Tin'll Barn Park, 
Boaconstleld, Buckinghamshire, on 18 Nov. 
18-14, ngutl 74. A monument win ereuted to 
his memory in neiTingfordburyOlmrehJlurt- 
lordsliiro, by his widow. 

Ousoloy was on nhlo oriental seliolar, and 
possessed a valuable collection of oriental 
manuscripts which ho had made in India 
and Persia. "Whilo at Khirnz he gave pro- 
tection and assist nnoo to Henry Martyn, tlio 
well-lmown missionary, who was engaged in 
rovising and completing a Persian transla- 
tion of the New Testament, Ilo assisted in 
founding tlio ltoynl Asiatic Society of Lou- 
don in 18PM, and subsequently in esi ablishing 
‘tlio Oriental Translation OommiUeo,’ of 
which ho was elected chairman. In 1 842 he 
was appointed president of (ho Soeioty for 
tlio Publication of Oriental Texts, instituted 
in that year. [To wits also a fellow of the 
Royal Society and of tlio Antiquarian So- 
ciety. He purchased Hall Barn, in August 
1882, from llarry Edmond Waller of Farm- 
ington J judge, Gloucestershire, a descendant 
of Edmund Waller tlio poet, and in 1885 
served os higli sheriff of Buckinghamshire. 

Ousoloy married, on 12 April 180(1, Harriot 
Georgina, daughter of John Whltcloeko, by 
whom ho hail two sons -viz. Wellesley 
Abbas, horn at Tabriz iii Persia on 4 Aug, 
1818, who died on i) March 182-1 j anil 
Proderiok Arthur Gore [q. v.), who suc- 
ceeded to tlm baronetcy- -and t hron daugh- 
ters, viz, Mary Jane, burn on 28 March 1807 
who died in 1801 ; Eliza Bhirln, born on 
18 Juno T8H at Shiraz in Persia, who died 
an infant; and Aloxandrina Porcoval, 
horn at St. Potovshurg on 2-J Oct. 1814, who 
dioil at Promo Bui wood, Somersetshire, on 
1 Den. 1802. 

‘Tim (KiliMlfi.ii of MiiNln-lltiddcen Sliaik 
Sidy of Sheernz, printed from tlm Calcutta 
edition published by Francis ( ttadwin, Esq, 1 
(London, 1 HOD, Hvo), was printed under Ins 
direct ion. ( luseloy’s only printed work, viz, 
‘ Biographical Notices of Persian Poets, with 
Critical and Explanatory Remarks, 1 Loudon, 
184(1, 8vo, was published by tlio 'Oriental 
Translation Fund of Ureal Britain and Ire- 
land ’ afler his death, Copies of the olllciiil 
correspondoucu of tlio princo regent, ( hisolcy, 
Morior, mid Ellis with Path All Shah amt 
some of his ministers aro preserved at the 
British Museum (Addit. MAI. 10520). There 
aro engraved portraits of Ouseley by II. Cook 
lifter It, Itotiliwoll, and by Ridley after B, 
Drummond, in Jordan’s ‘ National. Portrait 
Gallery,’ vol. iv., and the 'European Maga- 
zine ’ for July 181 0 respectively. 

[Memoir of the Into Right lion. Sir (loro 
Ousoloy, by the llov. Janxos Reynolds, protixod 


to Ouseloy’s lliogr. Notices of Poraianlw 
1848 ; Morior s Roeonil Jouraoy through Pcrsu’ 
te™ 1818; Sir Willum Onsofoy’s lWlf . ’ 
Various Count rioH of tlio East, more porticuUrlv 
PuiBin, 1819-23; Markham’s General Sketch of 
the History of Persia, 1874, pp. 376, 378 so 
834-8 ; Wok’s Comp, of Irish Jhogr. 1 878 * 4,7 . 
J crttiui’a National Portrait Gallery, 1833, xo\ !„ ! 
(b lit. Mag, lH14pt.ii. p.652, 1846 pt.i.im W 
201, 806, 1863 pi. i. p. 131; Ann,ml4ri 8 ter 
1814, App. to Ohrtm. p, 283; Cussnus’s Hort' 
fordsliire, ‘Hundred of Ucrltonl,’ pp. 106 ns. 
I.ipKeomlje’s Hint. of Jluckinglmmshirn ’l8«’ 
vol. i. ]). xx, vol. iii. 181, 188-9; Brit. Mus’ 
Uat.l G. 1?. It, b ’ 


OUSELEY (Sm), RALPH (1772-1842) 
major-general in tlio Portuguese servico’ 
horn in 1 772, was second son of .J okn Ouseley 
of Kiltecueloy, eo. Galway. (Jidoou Ouseley 
[q. v.) was his elder brother. Ilo was ap- 
pointed a lieutenant in the Leicester fenciblo 
infantry 25 Nov. 1704. Tlio regiment was 
ono of many regiments of homo-service regu- 
lars (not militia) raised at the lime undor 
tlio namo of ‘ feneibluH.’ Ilo served with 
tlui corps in Ireland in 1708, mul was in 
command of n dolncliment lit tlio defeat of 
Ijtike’s troops at Gust lobar, and the subse- 
quent surrender of tlio French at Belline- 
rauek. An account of his gallantry and 
humanity at tlio former net ion is given by an 
uye- witness in tlm ‘Gentleman’s Alngaztns’ 
(1800, pt. ii. p.8ll). Ouseley was nppointod 
to the .’IHtli foot in March 1801. lie com- 
manded tlio grenadier company of that iogi- 
mimt. during Emmet's insurrection in Dublin 
in 180!) jsee I'lnuiur, Hour, inf], and was often 
detached in eharge of tho powder mills noar 
Rathe, ool. In 1801 ho exchanged to the 76th 
to go to India, hill, was appointed to a com- 
pany in tho royal African norps in March 
1805, removed to the 82nd in August, and 
was transferred to tlm si ail' of tho army 
depot, Isle of Wight, in March 1807. In 
Kept ember 1800 ho exchanged to tho 03rd, 
and mitorml the Portuguese service, under 
Marshal Borusford | sooBuniisrati), WxraiAir 
Gann], as major 18th infantry, with which 
he served the campaigns of 1810 12, Ilo 
became limit ennnt-colonol of tho 18th Por- 
tuguese aft or tlm rapture of Badiyos, and 
commanded it in the Pyrenees in 1818, 
where lie distinguished himself in action 
against a superior foroo near Pampeluna on 
80 July 1818, lie was thou transferred to 
tlio Hth l’ortup'iioso, and commanded that 
regiment in a night attack on the height in 
front, of Urdu, when with five hundred men 
of his regiment ho drove <#1 throe thousand 
French (Pirurm’A.RT, Hoy. Mil. Calendar, 
vol. iv.) Napier merely statos that tho 
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French ware dislodged from tha heights by 
two Portuguese brigades on this occasion 
(Hist. Peninsular war , rev, ed, v, 295). 
Ouseley was carried from the field with a 
bayonet thrust m the breast and a muslcet-ball 
through the abdomen, which was extracted 
from the hack. Ho received the Peninsular 
gold medal for the Pyrenees. 

Ouseley attained the rank of major, tha 
highest lie held in the British service, 
25 Nov. 1813, and was placed on half-pay 
25 Oct. 1814. Thereupon he went to Rio do 
Janeiro, where the king of Poitugal renewed 
his Portuguese rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
and made him a knight of the order of the 
Tower and Sword. In 1817 he raised and 
organised at Ilio the 1st regiment, destined 
for the reduction of Pernambuco. On that 
service lie commanded it, and was made a 
knight of San Bento d’Avis. In October 
1817 ho was made a Portuguese colonel and 
placed on the staff, aud in 1818 was sent 
from llio to England with despatches, which 
he had tha address to rescue when the vessel 
was taken by pirates. 

( luseloy rotired from the British service in 
1825. lie attained the rank of major-general 
in tha army of Portugal. Ho died at Lisbon 
3 May 1842, aged 70. An autopsy showed 
that the musket-ball which passed through 
his body at Urda caused a lesion of the in- 
tostines, which after noarly thirty years’ in- 
terval contributed 1 o his death. Ouseley was 
not a British knight, and his knightly rank 
was not recognised in British army lists. 

[Phillppait's Royul Mil. CnlenUar, 1820, vol. 
iv. ; Gont. Mug. 1842, pt. ii. p. 208; Burba's 
Poorago and Baronetage.] H. M. C. 

OUSELEY, Sib WILLIAM (1767- 
1842), orientalist, horn in Monmouthshire 
in 1707, was son of Captain Ralph Ousp- 
loy, the son of William Ouseley (1093-1756) 
of Dunblane OaBtle, oo. Galway, by his 
first wife, Elisabeth, daughter of Henry 
Holland of Limerick. Ilis brother Gore is 
separately nolicud. William was educated 
privately until 1787, when he wont to 
Paris to study, hut in the following year 
became a oornot in the 8th regiment of 
dragoons. Ilis heart was not in his pro- 
fession, however, and, after serving in the 
1794 campaign under tho Duke of York, he 
sold out and went to Leyden to resume the 
oriental, and especially Persian, studies 
which had already fascinated him during his 
residence at Paris. In 1796 he published 
his 1 Persian Miscollanies : an Essay to facili- 
tate the Reading of Persian Manuscripts 
. , . with ongravod Specimens,’ &e., which 
he dedicated to Lord Moira (afterwards 


Marquis of Hastings). It is a n«eful treatise 
on the various styles of Persian handwrit- 
ing, enriched with many illustrations of 
manuscripts, and numeious notes proving 
considerable research. On his return to Eng- 
land in 1796 he was gazetted major in Lord 
Ayr’s regiment of dragoons stationed at 
Carlisle, and there he married, on 6 March 
1790, Julia, daughter of Lieutenant-colonel 
John Irving, and left the army for good. 
Soon afterwards he took up lus residence 
at Orickhowell, Brecknockshire, whence he 
dated a letter, 6 Deo. 1801, to the Earl of 
Chichestei (Si it. Mm. Add. MS. 331 08, fol. 
426), in which he dwelt on his ambition to 
become an envoy to some eastern court, and 
meanwhile asked the earl to use his influence 
in procuring a government subsidy and 
countenance for a proposed journey to Persia. 
Ho had already leceived in 1797 the hono- 
rary degree of LL.D. at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and that of Pli.D. from the university of 
Rostock, and Lord Cornwallis, (lie viceroy 
of Ireland, had knighted him in 1800. The 
Persian journey did not come to pass till 
1810, when Sir William accompanied in the 
capacity of private secretary his brother, Sir 
Gore Ouseley, on his mission to the shah 
of Persia. By way of preparation for his 
eastern observations, he had lived some 
months in 1810 in the house of the Persian 
envoy, Mirza Abul-nnsan, at London, where 
he learned to speak Persian. They started 
from Portsmouth on H.M.S. Lion, 04, on 
18 July 1810, and were absent in India and 
Pereiaior threB years. The best lmownrecord 
of the mission is that of Janies Justinian 
Morier [q. v.], the secretary of embassy; but 
Sir William Ouseley published lus own ac- 
count, ‘ Travels in various Countries of the 
East, more particularly Persia,’ in three 
volumes 4to, 1819, 1821, 1823 (printed for 
the author by Henry Hughes, Brecknock). 
The title-page states that the author was 
knt., LL.D., honorary fellow of the Royal 
Societies of Edinburgh, Gottingen, and Am- 
sterdam, Ph D. of Rostock, and member of 
tho Asiatic Society of Calcutta, The dates of 
the dedications, &c., show that he still re- 
sided at Criokhowell, His valuable collec- 
tion of Persian manuscripts was offered for 
sale, and the catalogue, written by himself 
and printed in 1831, contains notices of 724 
manuscripts. He died at Boulogne in Sep- 
tember 1842, leaving Sir William Gore 
Ouselev [ci. v.l, five other sons, and three 
daughters. 

Besides the works already noticed, 
Ouseley published s ‘Oriental Collections, 
3 vols. 1797-9 ; an 1 Epitome of the Anoient 
History of Persia, extracted from the Jehan 
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Ara' of Alimnd el-Kazwini, Ihe author of 
the * Nigaristan/ 1709; a translation of Tbn- 
HaukaVs 1 Geography/ 1800 j of the 1 Baldi- 
tiyar Nama/ 1801 /now and revved edition 
by W. A. Olouston, 1880); ‘Observations 
on Coins/ &c,, 1801, and a 1 Critical Essay/ 
1832. llo also edited Bnreldiardt’s ‘Works/ 
and contributed extensively t,o the ‘ Tratisac- 
tions ’ of the Royal Society of Literature, 

[Authorities cited above ; Encylopmdia Bri- 
taunica, ninth ml. s.v, ; Mathias’s Pursuits of Lit. ; 
231-2 ; [loin men Vivant s, s.v., article signed ‘7i;’ 
Brit. Mas. Out. j Burke's Baronetage, ] 8. L.-P, 

OUSELEY, Sib WILLIAM GORE 

1797-180(5), diplomatist, born in London on 

0 July 1797, was the oldest son of Sir Wil- 
liam OuBoloy [q, v.] Sir Gore Ouseley, bnrt. 
[q. v."], the orientalist, was his uncle, lie 
onion'd the diplomatic service when very 
young;, and in November 1817 was attached 
to the British embassy at Stockholm. Ail or 
serving at other European courts ho became, 
in November 1825, paid attache at Wash- 
ington. lie remained there for seven years, 
and in 1839 published ‘ Remarks on 1 lm Sta- 
tistics and Political Institutions of the United 
States, with some Observations on the Ec- 
olosinstienl Syslem of America, her Sources 
of Revenue, &o.’ The book, an edition of 
which was issued at Philadelphia during 
the sumo your under the auspices of Wash- 
ington Irving, gave a highly favourable pic- 
ture of American institutions. It was some- 
what severely criticised in (ho ‘Quarterly 
Review ’ for December 1839, but was quoted 
with approval in Lord Brougham’s 1 Political 
Philosophy ’ (1819, pt, ill. p, fi 10). 

In Juno 1839 Ouseley wont to Rio de 
Janeiro as secretary of legation, and on 
90 April 1838 was appointed chargfi d'affaires 
in Hru7.il. On 13 Dec, 184 1 hu was soul. to 
Buenos Ayres as minister to the Argentina 
Confederation, whence he was despatched, in 
January 1847, on a special mission to Monte 
Video, Die capital of Uruguay. In conjunc- 
tion with M. I leffundis, the representative of 
Prance, ho soourod (ho ovnmiution of Uru- 
guay by tho Argentina troops und thu with- 
drawn) of their iluot from the capital, which 
was occupied by English and French troops. 

Snmo timo after his return to England, in 
1850, Ouseley published a pamphlet, entitled 
'Notes on tho Slave Trade, with Remarks 
on the ■Measures adopted lor its Suppression/ 
It whs directed against, I ho proposals recently 
made in parliament liy Mr, (iiRerwards iSir 
Williaiu)llut.t. for withdrawing thu squadron 
employed on tho West, (Jaunt of Africa in 
chucking tho slave trade. 

On. 99 Juno 1853 Ousuloy was mooted 
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K.O.B., and was made D.O.L.”by Oxted 
University on 20 .Tune 1865. On 30 Oct 
1857 he was duspatched on a special miMiJ 
to Central Amorioa. lie afterwords travelled 
in tho United States, and returned to Env 
land in 1800. lie retired on a pension of 
1,0001., but, continued to take much interest 
in South American affaire, being chairman 
of tho Falkland Islands’ and other companies 
at his death. lie died, after a tedious illness 
at 81 ALbomarlo Street, on 6 March 1866. * 
Ouseley, besides being well versed in seve- 
ral modern languages, was a good classical 
scholar. In addition to the works mm. !.;™,.,,] 
and somo contributions to periodicals, he 
published ‘ A Description of Views in South 
America, from Original Drawings made in 
Brazil, tho River Plato, the Parana, &o./ 
1852, 8yo. The drawings wore selected for 
publication by Qnoen Victoria. 

Ouseley married, in 1829, Maria, daughter 
of M. Van Ness, governor of Vermont, 
U.S.A. film died on L8 Jan. 1881, having 
had issuo two sons and a daughter. The 
elder son, William Charles, was attached to 
Sir UharloB Tlntlmm’s mission to the River 
Plato in 1852, and died in Paraguay in 1868, 
Tho other son, a lieutenant in the navy, died 
dining Urn Baltic operations in the same 
year. Tho daughter, Francos, married the 
lion. J. T, Fit/.maurion, U.N., fifth son of 
the Earl of Orkney. 

[Gent. Mag. I860, i. 688-0; Mon of tho 
Time, 1886 ; illustrated London Nows, 17 Maroh 
1800 ; Pastor's iJaroiioliigo and Kmglitego, 1882, 
ami Alumni Oxnn. ; Haydn’s Hook uf Dignitios. 
A Imslilo account of Ousoloy’s mission to Bio do 
la Plata was republished In 1B4B from la 
Oaeota Moroanlil, tho organ of Rosas/] 

G. Lh &. N. 

OUTRAM, BENJAMIN (1764-1805), 
civil engineer, tho eldest son of Joseph 0u~ 
tram (1732-1810) of A 1 freton, Derbyshire, by 
his second with, Elizabeth, daughter of Ed- 
mund llodgkinson, was boraon 1 April 1704, 
and named after Benjamin Franklin, who was 
a friend of his father, Ilu was educated as 
a civil engineer, projected tho aqueduct over 
the Mersey at Uhapul-on-le-Frilli, and was 
constantly omployod in tho construction of 
roads anil canals. But his oliiaf title to re- 
membrance is his instrumentality in intro- 
ducing Iron, railways for colliery trntlic. The 
linos hitherto used had gimoriuly been con- 
structed of wood. Outram great ly improvod 
the material and the method of laying, and 
it has frequently boon iiaserlcd both that 
lio invontud tramways and that tho term 
' tram ’ was derived from his name. But it 
is cert niu that the word was used long before 
his timo, both for a plank-road iu a mine 
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and for the wagons used upon such a road 
in the coUierios. Hence the term woe readily 
applied to the planks or rails, to the line 
itself, and also, elliptically, to the vehicle 
running along the Tails (see Surtees Sac. 
xxxviii. 37, where the word * tram ’ occurs 
in a will dated 1666. It appears to be 
identical with the old Swedish 1 tram,’ a log 
or beam ; cf. Notes and Queries, 6th ser. ii. 
326, 366, 498 ; Skeat, Etymological Diet. 
1884). About 1800 Outram founded the ex- 
tensive Butterley ironworks in Derbyshire, 
but he died suddenly in London, on 22 May 
1806, before the large outlay made upon the 
undertaking (which passed to Messrs. Jes- 
sop & Oo.) had proved remunerative. By 
his wife Margaret, only surviving daughter of 
James Anderson (1739-1808) [q, v.l, whom 
he married on 4 June 1800, he left five chil- 
dren: Francis, Anna, James fq. -v.], the cele- 
brated general, Margaret, ana Elizabeth. A 
fine-loolcing, high-spirited man, of a generous 
temper and restless energy which could ill 
brook either stupidity or opposition, Outram 
possessed many of the characteristics which 
were inherited by his more famous son. 

[Goldsmid’s Life of James Outram, 1880 ; 
Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage ; Smiles's Life 
of Slophonhon, p. fi9 ; Wood’s Practical Treatise 
on Hallways; Glover's Hist, and Gazetteer of 
the County of Derby, ii, 200 ; Brand’s, History 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ii. 681 n . ; Whitney’s 
Century Dictionary, b.v. ' Tram.’] T. S. 

OUTRAM, Sib BENJAMIN FONSECA 
(1774-1860), naval surgeon, son of Captain 
William Outram, was born in Yorkshire in 
1774 and educated os a surgeon at the United 
Borough hospitals in London. He was first 
employed in the naval medical service in 
1794,and waspromoted to the rank of surgeon 
in 1796. lie served in the Harpy, La 
Nymphe, and Boadicea. He was surgeon in 
the Superb in her celebrated action oil Cadiz, 
when Sir James Saumarez [q. v,] obtained a 
victory ovor the Fronoh and Spanish fleBts 
on 13 July 1801. lie received war medals 
and clasps for his services under Sir Richard 
Goodwin Keats [q. v.] during the war. Sub- 
sequent ly for many years he was surgeon to 
the Royal Sovereign yacht. 

In 1806, with a view to entering upon 
civil practice, he went to Edinburgh, and 
there graduated doctor of mediciue on24 J une 
1809, after presenting his inaugural thesis, 
<De Febre continufi.’ lie was admitted a 
licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London on 10 April 1810, and then com- 
menced practicQ as a physician at Hanover 
Square in London, where he lived more than 
forty years, lie also acted as physician, to 


the W elbeck Street Dispensary. On 3 May 
1838 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
. Sooiety of London, but he was not the author 
! of the geological paper published in the 
‘ Transactions ’ of the society for 1798 with 
which his name is associated in the list of 
fellows. He also became one of the earliest 
members of the Royal Geographical Society. 

In 1841 Outram became medical inspector 
of her Majesty’s fleets and hospitals. He 
was nominated a K.O.B. on 17 Sept. 1850. 
He was admitted a fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians of London on 9 July 1862. 
He died at Brighton on 16 Feb. 1866, and 
was buried at Clifton, near Bristol. He was 
twice married. 

He was author of: 1. 'De Febre continufi,’ 
Edinburgh, 1809, dedioated to his unde, Sir 
Thomas Outram of Kilham in Yorkshire. 
2. ‘ Suggestions to Naval Surgeons previous 
to, during, and after a Battle,’ a pamphlet 
of which no copy seems accessible. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety of London, 1866, i. 126 ; Munk’s Coll, of 
Phys. 2nd edit. iii. 90 ; Gent. Mag. 1866, pt. i. 
p. 429.] D’A. P. 

OUTRAM, GEORGE (1806-1866), jour- 
nalist, web second son of Joseph Outram 
(1771-1830), brother of Benjamin Outram 
fq. v.], by Elizabeth, daughter of George 
Knox, Craigleith. He was bom on 26 March 
1806 at the Clyde Ironworks, usar Glasgow, 
of which his father waB manager, and was 
educated at the high school of Leith, whither 
his family removedin his boyhood. He studied 
at the university of Edinburgh, and in 1827 
was admitted a member of the Scottish bar. 
Not being successful as an advocate, he 
readily accepted, in May 1837, the editorship 
of the ‘ Glasgow Herald ' in succession to 
Samuel Hunter, and soon acquired a share as 
proprietor. The chief feature of his editor- 
ship was the reversal of the anti-corn-law 
policy of the ‘ Herald.’ He continued his jour- 
nalistic work till his death, on 16 Sept. 1856, 
at Rosemors on the Holy Loch. He was 
buried in Waxriston cemetery, Edinburgh. 

Outram was an enthusiastic angler and a 
prominent member of the Edinburgh Angling 
Club. In 1837 he married Frances McRobbie 
from Jamaica, and had by her four sous and. 
one daughter, of whom the last survivor 
died in 1887. 

Outram’s reputation rests on the ' Lyrics, 
Legal and Miscellaneous,’ first printed pri- 
vately, and afterwards edited in 187 4 by 
Sheriff Bell, who prefaced it with a bio- 
graphical sketch. A new edition, with addi- 
tions and notes, by Dr. J. H. Stoddart, editor 
of the 1 Glasgow Herald,’ appeared in 1888- 
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The majority of his verses were written, to be 
sung at festive gatherings in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. The interest in his work is chiefly 
local, partly because he wrote nearly all in 
the Scots dialect, partly because the topics 
were connected with the legal society of the 
Scottish capital; but in a few instances, 
notnbly in the 'Annuity/ the rich humour 
and happy expression appeal to a wider 
circle. Outram collaborated with * Chris- 
topher North ’ in the * Dies Boreales/ which 
followed the ‘ Noctes Ambrnsianse.’ IIo also 
printed for private circulation a collection of 
legal anacdotes. 

| Editions of the 'Lyrics’ referred to above ; 
Songs of the Edinburgh Angling Club ; biogra- 
phical notes kindly supplied by Alexander Sin- 
clair, esq., of tho 1 Glasgow Herald,’ and J. D. 
Outram, esq., advocate, Edinburgh.] O, G. S. 

OUTRAM, Sm JAMES (1803-180.T), 
baronet, lieutenant-general Indian army, se- 
cond son of Benjamin Outram [q. v.]_, of Bul- 
terley Hull, Derbyshire, and lus wife Mar- 

S aret, daughter of Dr. James Anderson of 
lonnie, Aberdeenshire, nnd granddaughter 
of a .Scottish judge, Sir William Suton, lord 
Pitmeddon, was horn at Dutterley Hall on 
29 Jim. 1803. Mrs. Outram, who hy tho 
sudden death of her husband was left in very 
straitened circumstances, was a woman of 
great self-reliance and independence. With 
her young fmnily she resided for three years 
at. Worksop, then for two years at Barnby 
Moor, and in 1810 removed to Aberdeen. 
Outram was educated first at Udny, then at 
Mr. Esson’s school in Aberdeen, aud finally 
at Mnrischal Colloge. In 1819 ho rocoivod 
a direct Indian caclotship, and sailed for In- 
dia in May in tho Bhip York, in company 
with a fellow-cadot, afterwards Major-gene- 
ral Slftlkor. IIo arrived in Bombay on 
15 Aug., and was temporarily posted to the 
4tli native infantry, with rank as ensign from 
2 May 181 9. Hejoined tho regiment at Pilnn, 
and accompanied it to Savandrug, returning 
to Bombay in September, when he was ga- 
zetted a lieutenant in the 1st. grenndior na- 
tive infantry, to date from 4 Aug. Ilejoincd 
the 2nd battalion of his regiment at Puna 
in December, but was Bhortly aftorwnrds 
transferred to the 12th regiment on its 
embodiment at the same place, and be- 
came noting-adjutant in July 1820. lie ac- 
companied tlie regiment to Baroda in Fe- 
bruary 1821, but towards the end of tho 
year was compelled to take sick leave to 
Bombay. On returning to rejoin his regi- 
ment at Kdthiawnr in February 1822, he had 
a narrow escape of Ills life. The native boat 
in which ho had embarked was blown up by 
the explosion of some fireworks which Ou- 


tram had tftkon on board. Outram was much 
scorched about the face, but otherwise un- 
injured. 

In November 1822 Outram arranged with 
his brother Francis, a second lieutenant in 
tho Bombay engineers, that they should nut 
by out of their pay as subalterns an. allow- 
ance for their mothor. At Rajkot, where his 
regiment was quartered, ho became an en- 
thusiastic sportsman ; and his shikar-book for 
the seasons of 1822-3 and 1823-4 shows a re- 
cord of sovonty-four ‘ first spears ’ out of 128 
gained by a party of twelve. He also killed 
four nilgai, two hyenas, and two wolves in. 
these two seasons, the nilgai having been 
obtained in seven runs at the cost of four 
horses. In April 1824 lie moved with his 
regiment to Malogdon in Khandesh, but, on 
a general reorganisation of the army in the 
spring of this year, hie regiment was con- 
verted into tho 23rd native infantry, and 
Outram waB appointed to the 41th native 
infantry, nnd gazetted adjutant on 1 Aug. 
lie, however, effected an ‘exchange hack to 
his old regiment, renumbered tho 23rd, and 
was continued in the appointment of adju- 
tant. 

Towards Urn end of 1824 Oulram was 
permitted to join Lieut. -colonel Deacon’s ex- 

C 'it, ion against ICiltur, a native state which 
lapsed to the paramount power on the 
death of the Deslrni without heirs, but had 
resisted the British government, nnd re- 
pulsed a small force sent to lake possession. 
Outram’s brother Francis served in the same 
expedition, and both brothers distinguished 
themselves. Kittiir was boaiegod, and sur- 
renderee! on 5 Dec. 1821, when tho expedi- 
tion returned to Bombay, and Outram re- 
joined his reg imenl at. Malogdnn the following 
February. In March 1825 Outram was 
sont, with two hundred men of the 11th 
and 23rd nativo infantry regimonts, to seize 
the hill fort of Malnir hotween Surat and 
Malegdon, an insurrection having broken 
out in the wustorn districts of Khandesh. 
Directing his junior officers — Ensigns AVhit- 
more and Paul — to attack in front before 
daybreak with 150 men, lie took fifty men to 
tho rear, and, assaulting shortly after the 
front all nek commenced, created a panic. 
The garrison flod, the loader and many of 
his adherents woro cut down, and the rest 
escaped to tho lulls complef oly disorganised, 
Uulram’s services on this occasion were ac- 
knowledged by tho government, and also in 
general orders by the commander-in-chief. In. 
further recognition of liis services and merit, 
ho was placed, on 22 April 18215, at the disposal 
of tho collector and political agent in Khan- 
desh, to command a Bkil corps, to be raised in 
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that province forpolice duties. On leaving the 
28rd native infantry regiment, his exertions 
in bringing the newly formed regiment into 
shape were warmly acknowledged by his 
commanding officer. 

The province of Khandesh became British 
territory in 1818, after the Peshwa's down- 
fall, At that time the Bhils, a distinct race 
driven out of May war and Jodhpur, and sub- 
sisting mainly on plunder, formed an eighth 
part of the whole population. The Bhil 
agency was established m 1825 under Colonel 
Archibald Robertson, collector of Khandesh. 
There were three agents : Captain Righy in 
the north-west, Captain Ovans in the south, 
and Outram in the north-east. To the latter 
was entrusted the duty of raising a BM1 
light infantry corps, under native commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned officers of line 
regiments. A severe illness detained Outram 
in Malegaon until Slay ; when, proceeding 
to Jatigaon, he led the detachment of hie 
own regiment stationed there to dislodge 
some marauding Bhils from the mountain 
fastnesses. Supported by reinforcements from 
Malegaon, the operation ended in the occu- 
pation of the Bhil haunts by regular troops, 
and the destruction of so much of their 
power in that quarter that the introduc- 
tion of remedial measures became possible. 
Outram commonced the formation of his 
corps by enlisting his captives, who, again, 
brought in their relatives. He also succeeded 
in gaining the confidence of the chief men 
by living unguarded among them, and per- 
suaded live to join his corps, He made lie 
headquarters at Dlmrnnguon, and by July 
1826 three hundred Bhils were enrolled in 
his corps who had become efficient soldiers, 
and whose conduct was quite satisfactory. 
By 1828 the corps numbered six hundred 
men, and the collector was able to report 
that for the first time in twenty years the 
country had enjoyed six months of uninter- 
rupted repose. In 1829 his brother Franois 
killed himself in a fit of mental depression, 
and for some time a deep gloom was cast over 
his life. 

in 1830 it was determined to invade and 
subdue the Dang country, a tract of tangled 
forest on the west of Khandesh and on the 
further side of the Sukhaia hills, inhabited 
hy marauding Bhils. Outram, after a fort- 
night's campaign, overran the country and 
subdued it, returning with the principal 
chiefs as his prisoners, and all the others in 
alliance. On 80 May 1880 the magistrate of 
Khandesh conveyed to Outram the thanks of 
the Bombay government for the judgment 
he had shown in the course of unwearied 
exertions. 


In. 1831 Outram was directed to inquire 
into certain daring outrages committed in 
the districts of Yawal and Sauda, and to ap- 
prehend the offenders. He captured 469 sus- 
pected persons, and, after inquiry, 158 were 
committed for trial. In 1883, the Bhils of 
the Barwani territory in the Satpura 
mountains north of Khandesh having risen 
in rebellion, Outram, who had been promoted 
captain on 7 Oct. 1882, took the field against 
them and struck a decisive blow, capturing 
the rebel chief Hatnia, On 27 June the go- 
vernment of Bombay expressed their great 
satisfaction at the successful termination of 
the expedition. During his residence in 
Khandesh, Outram was always ready for 
dangerous sport, and many a tig°r fell to 
his gun. By Ms fearless bearing in the 
presence of danger, and his general prowess 
m the chase, he won the affection and ad- 
miration of the wild men among whom his 
lot was cast. During the ten years from. 
1825 to 1834 he himself killed no fewer than 
one hundred and ninety-one tigers, twenty- 
five bears, twelve buffaloes, and fifteen 
leopards. 

Early in 1836 Outram accompanied Mr. 
Bax, then resident at Indore, through Malwa 
and Nimar; and, after his annual Khandesh 
lour in June, the government invited his 
opinion on the affairs of the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Gujrat, which, in the Mahi IGinta, had 
assumed a threatening aspect. On 11 Sept, 
he left Khandesh for Indore, whence he made 
his way to Baroda, Ahmadabad, Alimad- 
nagar, Bdar, and Diaa, returning to Ahma- 
dabad, where he drew up Ms report in col- 
laboration with tbe political commissioner 
Mr. Williams. The report, whioh is an 
elaborate state paper, dated 14 Nov. 1886, 
was completed at Baroda. It expressed the 
writer’s conviction that the Mahi Kanta 
could not be tranquillised until the unruly 
clans wMob occupied it had been subdued 
and the cMefs punished for opposition to 
British arms, Sir J ohn Keane offered Outram 
the command of the troops to be assembled 
for the subjection of the Miihi Kanta, but 
he declined the honour in favour of a friend 
very much his senior. Outram went on 
leave to Bombay in December, to be married,, 
hut a fortnight after was obliged to hurry off 
to the Mahi Kanta on appointment as poli- 
tical agent, with the general direction of 
affairs civil and military. Outram succeeded 
in the MaM Kdnta, as he had succeeded in 
Khandesh ; and if his measures were more 
violent than either the governor of Bombay, 
Sir Robert Grant, or the court or directors 
found agreeable, the reproofs he received 
were generally softened by compliments on 
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his military genius, energy, and sound judg- 
ment. 

The residency in the M&hi Ktinta was at 
Sadra, where there was no sport . His wife 
had been invalided home, and in October 
1838, when a British force was ordered 
to assemble for service across the Indus, 
Outram at onoo voluntoered, and was ap- 
pointed extra aide-de-camp to Bir John 
Keane. On 21 Nov. 1838 he embarked 
with his chief at Bombay, reaching the II u- 
jamri mouth of the Indus on the 27th, when 
lie was despatched on a special mission to 
Outch, to arrange for land and water frans- 

n i for the expedition. In ton days he 
made arrangements ; camels arrived on 
19 Dec., and on the 24th the force moved 
forward, Teaching Thntta on the 28th. 
Outram wosassociat ed with Lieutenant East - 
wick (afterwards a director of tho East Lidia 
Company), the assistant resident, iu a mis- 
sion to the court of Ilaidaruhad, to coneludo 
a detailed troaty with tho amir. The envoys, 
however, met with such unmistakable signs 
of hostility that they were compelled to 
return without effecting their object, and 
rejoinad Keane at Jerult. Keane, iiaving 
succeeded to the chief command on the de- 
parture of Sir Homy Fane, employed Out ram 
on missions to Sliah Simla and MacNaghten 
in February and March 1889. Iu tho latter 
month a fall from his horse fractured a bone, 
and Outram had to bo carried through tho 
Bolan pnsH in n palanquin. Ho was iiblu to 
Lnlte port on arrival at, Kandahar in tho 
ceremonios att ending tlia inst allation of Shall 
Ship, and left that city with the advanced 
column on 27 .1 une. Tho column arrived at 
Ghazni on 22 July, and Outram did good 
service by leading tho Shah’s horse against a 
largo force of tho oneiny, who had taken up 
a position on tho hills to tho southward of 
and commanding the British camp, IIo put 
them to flight, capturing thoir banner, 
Ghazni foil tho following day. On arriving 
at Haidar Khol on 3 Aug,, Outram avos ap- 
pointed to command an expedition for tho 
capture of Dost Muhammad Khan, who had 
fled towards Bamian. Tho force consisted of 
two thousand of tho slmli’s Afghan liorso 
and one hundred of British Indian cavalry, 
Tho Afghans wore under ITaji Khan, ivho did 
his best 1o provent Iku success of the expe- 
dition. If avos a rough piocB of work, over 
hills ond along tortuous river channels. Ou 
arrival at Yourl, Dost Muhammad was re- 
ported to be only sixteen miles ahoad, but 
the Afghan loader threw every obstacle in 
the way. Outram ; with only the British 
force, pushed on without, him, crossing the 
'Haji Kkalt pass (twelve thousand feel), and 


thon over the higher pass of the Shutar 
Garden, arriving at Bamian on 8 Aua 
only to find that Dost Muhammad had es'l 
capod beyond the Oxus, Outram 
Kabul on 17 Aug., and Haji 
arrested by Shah Shuja forlrensou. 

On 21 Aug. Outram woe placed at tha 
disposal of the British envoy MacNaghten 

for the purpose of conducting an expedition 
into disturbed districts lying between Kabul 
and Kandahar, The object of the expedition 
was to tranquillise the disaffected Ghflau 
tribes, to arrest four refractory chiefe to 
punish 11m inhabitants of the village of 
Moruf, who had destroyed a oaravon enroute 
for India, and to reduce the forts of Haji 
Khan. Outram’s force consisted of the 
Ghiirka infantry regiment, the shah’s in- 
fantry regiment from Kandahar, a proportion 
of cavalry and artillery from tho sliah’s con- 
tingent, a dot ail from the carnal battery, and 
Captain Anderson’s troop of horse artillery, 
Ho marched out of Kabul on 7 Sept. On 
Hie 16th the force was strengthened by 
a wing of tho ltilli Bengal native infantry 
from t tlmzni. Iiaving surmounted the Khar- 
wdr pose, crossed the ICharwdr district, and 
scoured tho turbulent region of tho Zurmal 
Yolley, Outram captured BQvoral forts, and 
secured six of tho guiig concerned in Colonel 
Herring's murder. lie arrived on 3 Oct. at 
Usliian, wliero ho was joinod by tbe Pdna 
auxiliary liorso under Captain Keith Ers- 
kino. lie pushed on to Kale-i-Murglia, the 
fort of Abdu-r-ltahman Khan, the principal 
Gliilzni chief, ivko, however, escaped. He 
atLacked and demolished the forts of Haji 
Khan, and fuiully arrived at Quetta on 
31 Oct., having accomplished his mission. 

0 e accompanied General Willshiro ns aide- 
de-camp iu November to tho siege of Kalat, 
ond ilia good service, wliioh was mentioned 
in WillBliiro's despatch of 14 Nov. to Lord 
Auckland. Outram was deputed to take, a 
copy of the despatch to the governor of Bom- 
bay by tho direct route to aonniiani Bandar, 
tho practicability or otherwise of which for 
tho passage of troops 'Willshiro considered it 
an object of importance to ascertain. Dis- 
guised as an A fghan, ho started on this peril- 
ous journey through an enemy’s country, 
accompanied by a privato servant and two 
Saiyids of Shat as guides. After many ad- 
ventures and hairbreadth escapes ho reached 
Sonmiani on 23 Nov., haviugsubsistod during 
the whole journey on dates and water, From 
Sonmiani he wont by water to Karachi and 
Bombay. For his services at Kalat Outram 
was promoted brevet-major jm IS Nov, 1889, 
and received tho thanks of both the Bombay 
and Indian governments for Ms report on 
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tie Kalit-Sonmiani route, -while Shah Shuja 
bestowed on him. the second class order of 
the Durrani empire. 

At the end of 1839 Lord Auckland ap- 
pointed Outram political agent in Lower 
Bind, in succession to Colonel Pottinger, He 
arrived at Haidarabad on 24 Feb., after see- 
ing Pottinger at Bhiij. The main features 
of his work in 1840 were the reduction of 
taxes on inland produce brought to the 
British camp at Karachi, the relief of the 
Indus traffic from excessive tolls, and the 
negotiations with Mir Sher Muhammad of 
Mirpur, whereby quasi-amicable relations 
were established. In 1841 he negotiated a 
satisfactory treaty with Mir Slier Muham- 
mad. Soon afterwards Mir Nur Muhammad, 
the amir of Haidarabad, summoned Outram 
to his deathbed, and confidadhis brother, Mir 
Nasir Khan, and his youngest son, Mir Ilusain 
Ali, to Outram’s protection, saying ‘ No one 
has known so graat truth and friendship os 1 
have found in you.’ Outram regarded this as 
asacred charge, and the boy as an adopted son. 

On 18 Aug. 1841 Outram left Haidarabad 
for Quetta, having been appointed political 
agent in Upper Sind in addition to his charge 
of Lower Sind. He arrived at Quetta on 
2 Sept., and the young Nasir, khan of Kalat, 
met him in darbar. On 6 Oct. iho khan was 
installed by Outram at Kalat, after signing 
the ratification to a treaty with the Indian 
government. At the end of November 
Outram heard that Iba state of affairs at Ka- 
bul was growing desporato, and for the next 
few months his energies were taxed to the 
utmost to support the failing prestige of the 
government. 

In February 1842 Lord Ellenborough [see 
Law, Edward, Earl or Elldmobotjoh] 
succeeded Lord Auckland as governor-gene- 
ral. Outram did his best to impress on the 
now governor-general the inadvisability of 
retiring from Afghanistan without first re- 
asserting the power of the government at 
Kabul. On 28 March 1842 General England 
was defeated at naikalzai, in the Pishin 
valley. Themishapwasretrioved on28April, 
but the general officially laid the blame upon 
Outrani's assistant, Lieutenant Hammereley, 
for want of proper acquaintance with the dis- 
position and movements of the enemy. Ou- 
tram could not acquiesce in the censure, and 
his bold and generous advocacy of Ham- 
mersley's cause brought him under the dis- 
pleasure of Iho authorities. Lord Ellen- 
borough invested General William Nott[q.v.] 
with the chief political as well as military 
control in Kandahar and Sind, thus subordi- 
nating Outram t“& him as a poliliool officer. 
Outram admitted the wisdom of leaving the 


military commander unfettered during the 
operations of war, and acquiesced in the ar- 
rangement by which he was virtually super- 
seded. 

On 1 June Outram left Sakhar for Quetta, 
to assist General Nottin his preparations for 
an advance on Kabul. In October he ac- 
companied General England in the with- 
drawal of his force to India through the 
dangerous part of the Bolan pass, and him- 
self aided to flank the heights at the head of 
Brahui auxiliaries. He then pushed on alone 
to Sakhar to report himself to Sir Charles 
James Napier [q. v.], who in August had taken 
over the command of the troops in Smd and 
Baluchistan, with entire control over the 
political agents and civil officers. Outram 
had not been many days at Sakhar when he 
was romanded to his regiment, and the poli- 
tical establishment dissolved, while the only 
recognition of his servicoB during the previous 
tbreo years was the thanks ox the govern- 
ments for his zeal and ability. Sir Charles 
Napier expressed his high sense of his obli- 
gations to him for the information which he 
had placed at his disposal as his successor in 
the political department of Sind, and at a 
public dinner given to Outram at Sakhar, on 
6 Nov. 1842, Napier proposed his health in 
the following terms: ‘Gentlemen, I give yon 
the “Bayard of India,” sans peur et sans re- 
proche, Major J ames Outram of the Bombay 
army,’ and the epithet has since become per- 
manently linked with his name. 

Outram was offered the command of the 
Piina horse on hie Tetum to Bombay, but 
declined it, applied for furlough for two 
years, took his passage for England, and was 
to have sailed on 2 Jan. 1843, when, on the 
application of Napier, he was appointed a 
commissioner for the arrangement of the 
details of a revised treaty with the amirs of 
Sind. He arrived at Sakhar on 8 Jan., and 
accompanied Napier in his march across the 
desert to Imamgarh, arriving on 11 Jan. 
After the fort was demolished, Outram went 
to Khairpur to meet the chiefs of Upper Sind 
and the walrils of the amirs of Lower Sind, 
and on 8 Feb. he arrived at Haidarabad. In 
January 1848 Outram had written to Napier 
disagreeing with the policy of the govern- 
ment in the treatment of Sftnd, and there is 
little doubt that owing to the solemn trust 
confided to him by the dying amir, Mur Nur, 
his sympathies were strongly enlisted on the 
Bide of the Sind amir, while Napier took, 
with the full approval of the government, a 
diametrically opposite view. Upon Outram’* 
urgent representations, Napier refrained from 
taking the active measures which the failure 
of the amirs to comply with his condition* 
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seemed io demand. On 14- Fel). Outram first 
realised that the amirs int ended open hosti- 
lity. On the L5lh his residence at llaidara- 
bad was atlaelted by a force of eifilit lliou- 
ha.iid men under Mir Shahdad Klian and 
other principal chiefs. After four hours’ 
gallant defence, Outram, with his little body- 
guard of one hundred men, was compelled 
to evacuate in consequouce of ammunition 
running short, llo rotired with his small 
forco on hoard tho steamer Satellite, and 
proceeded up tho river under heavy fire for 
some miles. On 10 "Feb. lie joined Napier 
nt Matiiri, f-ixloon miles above llaidarabad. 
Napier at once sent Outram off at bis own 
request to burn llio Miuni and neighbouring 
forest s (bhikiirgtihs), in which it was oxpeotou 
the enemy would collect , and from which it 
would be dillieultto dislodge them. He was 
employed on this duty wliiloNapior was fight- 
ing the battle of Midiii (Meanuo). Napier 
prefaced his despatch on this battle witli a 
notico of tho risks run by his commissioner at 
llaidarabad, and observed that the defence of 
tlio residency by Outram and tho small force 
with him against such numbers of tho enemy 
wosso admirable thatlio wouldaond a detailed 
account as a brilliant examplo of defending a 
military post. On 18 Fob. the amirs of llai- 
darabad, Mira Hasan Khan, Shahdad, and Hu- 
sain Ali Khan, surrendered. Tho two formor 
were del ained as prisoners, hut tho latt er was 
released at Out nun’s request out, of respect 
for tho memory ol' his lute father, Mir Nur 
Muhammad. Outram’s functions as com- 
missioner having ceased on tho outbreak of 
hostilities, lie left on 20 Fob. for Bombay, 
carrying despatches. In April ho wus pro- 
aentud at Bombay with a sword of honour 
of the value of throe hundred guineas and 
a costly piece of pinto, in token of tho high 
estimation in which ho was hold for tho in- 
trepid gallantry which had marked liis career 
In India, and more especially his heroic de- 
fence of tho British residency at llaidura- 
bad against an army of eiglit thousand Ba- 
luchis witli six guns. For his sovvices in 
tho Sind campaign ho was promotod brevet- 
lieutenant colonel on 4 July 1813, and made 
a O.B. Outram's share of tho prize-money 
amounted to 3,0001., but ha declined to talto 
the money for himself, and distributed it 
among ohavitablo institutions in India. 

Outram returned to Fmgland in May 1843 
with his mind filled, with the unfortunate 
condition of the amirs of Sind, and during 
his furlough wus much engaged in making 
represent ations on their behalf, II o was also 
engaged in tho great, cotitrovorsy on the an- 
nexation of Sind, and the difference of opinion 
between Napier and himself led to a serious 


rupture. The contest proved a W an ,i 
costly one for Outram. For years the imeon- 
genial paper warfare dragged on, and was 
the source of misrepresentations, misunder- 
standings, and aspersions which are better 
forgotten. " 

Intelligence of the revolution of Lahore 
and the murder of the Maharaja Slier Singh 
was received in London in November and 
Out ram returned to India inDecembBr, armed 
with a letter from the Duke of Wellington 
to tho commander-in-chief in India. On ar- 
rival at Sir Hugh Gough’s camp atFathpur 
Lord Elleuborough, who was there, ref used 
him a personal interview, and objected to 
liis joining Gough, but gave him political 
charge of Minor, an appendage of Indore, 
Ho reached his station, Mftndlaisir, on 

10 March 18-14., There was not sufficient 

work to occupy him in Miliar ; he was worried 
with tho Sind controversy, and in September 
he resigned his appointment, intending to 
return homo. ° 

An outbreak, however, in the southern 
MaratM country beLwoon Bombay and Qoa 
and a chock which a detachment, under 
Colonel Wallace of the Madras army, had 
received on 2-1 Sopt, before the strong fort 
of iSamaugai'li, lod Outram to ofl’or liis ser- 
vices. He was sent oil special duty, and 
joined Wallaco on 11 Got. On the 18th he 
was present at the capture of Samangauh. 
Tho rebellion spreading, be was attached to 
Maj or-genorai 1 Jalamotte'sst aflj and his duties 
won 1 tlioso nf u special commissioner and head 
of the intelligence department. During the 
campaign lie distinguished himself at the 
storming and capture of tho forts of Pawan- 
garh and Panala, and received the thanks of 
tho government, 

Outram returned to Bombay in December, 
and was ut once ordered lo take part in tbe 
suppression of disturbances in Sawant-Wari, 
south of tho country he had just quitted. 

11 o wuh given a command of twelve hundred 
men, and did good service before Forts Mano- 
liar and Mnnsautosh, and in scouring the 
country, as woll as in delicate negotiations 
with t.lio Portuguese government of Goa. 

In May 18415 Outram was appointed resi- 
dent. at Saltire, and took up liis appointment 
on 20 May, and in May 1847 lie was trans- 
ferred, at tlio instance of Sir George Clerk, 
governor of Bombay, to tho British residency 
at Baroda, the highest position under the 
Bombay government. On 21 Feb. 1848 he 
became a regimental major. The murder in 
1848 of Agnow and Anderson, the latter a 
brother of Outram’s wife, brought on the 
second Sikh war, and again Outram applied 
to serve in the field; but ill-health compelled 
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him in November to go for change of air to 
Egypt and Syria, and he occupied himself 
there by writing an exhaustive memoir on 
Egypt for the East India Company, for which 
he received the thanks of government. Ou- 
tram returned to his post at Baroda in May 
1850. Here he set himself to work to put 
down ‘khatpat’ or corruption. He sent in 
charges against Narsu Pant, head native 
agent at the residency, and in a full report, 
dated 31 Oct. 1851, for submission to the 
court of directors, he dealt with the khatpat 
case without respect of persons. 

He did not mince matters, and his report 
was considered by the government to be 
couched in disrespectful terms to itself, and 
likely to affect amicable relations with the 
gaekwdr. The result was that Outram was 
removed from the office of resident at Baroda. 
He returned to England in March 1852. 
While the court of directors upheld the Bom- 
bay government, they expressed regret that 
Outram had not been required to withdraw 
or modify any obj ectionable expressions which 
rendered him liable to censure, and they gave 
Outram credit for the zeal, energy, ability, 
and success with which he had prosecuted 
inquiries attended with great difficulty. 
The directors also expressed a hope that on 
Outram’s return to India a suitable oppor- 
tunity would be found of employing aim. 
Even then there were some directors who 
considered that the despatch did not do jus- 
tice to Outram, nor make sufficient allowance 
for his irritation at hading bis efforts for a 
great public objeat constantly thwarted or 
inadequately supported. 

In July 1853, having been promoted regi- 
mental lioutenant-colonel in the preceding 
month, Outram returned to India, arriving 
at Calcutta on 12 Sept. While at Calcutta, 
at the roquest of the governor-general, he 
wrote a ‘Memorandum on the Invasion of 
India from the Westward.’ Lord Dalhousie, 
moreover, appointed him an honorary aide- 
de-camp to the governor-general. The court 
of directors lma written to the governor- 
general to find employment for Outram un- 
der the supreme government, and the trans- 
fer, towards the end of the year, of Baroda 
from the Bombay government to the go- 
vernment of India enabled Lord Dalhousie 
to reinstate Outram as resident there, and 
so make the 1 amende honorable.’ After a 
public dinner in his honour at Calcutta, Ou- 
tram arrived at Baroda on 10 March 1854, 
and, after holding the office for a month, was 
appointed political agent and commandant at 
Aden. He embarked at Bombay in June, 
but the change to Aden in the hot Beason 
affected his health. In November Lord Dal- 
TOl. xiy. 


housie appointed him to the residency of 
Oudh, and he made his official entry into 
Lucknow on 5 Dec. Outram was instructed 
to prepare at once a report on the condition 
of the country, and to state whether the im- 
provement peremptorily demanded by Lord 
Hardinge seven years previously hod in any 
degree been effected; and, if not, whether 
the duties imposed by treaty on the British 
government would admit of any longer delay 
m proceeding to extreme measures to remedy 
the evils existing. In March 1855 he sub- 
mitted his report, which represented the con- 
dition of Oudh as deplorable, and reluctantly 
recommended annexation as the only remedy. 
Annexation took place in February 1866. 
Outram was promoted major-general on. 
28 Nov. 1854, and was made a K.C.B. in 
February 1866, having been specially recom- 
mended for the honour in September 1855 by 
Lord Dalhousie, who expressed the opinion 
that Outram had not received the reward 
thot was his due. Ill-health compelled 
him to return home in May. On 13 Nov. 
he was summoned to the India house and 
informed that he had been appointed to the 
command of the army for tne Persian war, 
of which a division under Major-general 
Stalker had already gone to Persia from 
Bombay. Outram was given the local 
rank o f lieutenant-general, and invested with 
diplomatic powers. He left England at once, 
and landed at Bombay on 22 Dec. 1856. 
There he found active preparations in pro- 
gress for the despatch of a second division, 
under Havelock, and a cavalry division under 
John Jacob, to Bushahr, 

Outram left Bombay on 16 Jan. 1867, and 
arrived at Busbabr on the 27th. The second 
division began to arrive shortly after. The 
Persian commander-in-chief had formed an 
entrenched camp at Bar&zjdn, and was col- 
lsoting a large force there. He determined 
to attack this position before extending 
operations elsewhere. After a march of forty- 
six miles in. forty-one hourB, in cold, wet, and 
stormy weather, the camp was reached, and 
found to have been hastily abandoned on 
Outram’s approach, together with the camp 
equipage and magazines. Having destroyed 
the gunpowder, Outram commenced his re- 
turn march on the night of 7 Feb. to Busbabr, 
oarrying with him large stores of provisions. 
On the march, at daybreak on 8 Feb., they 
were attacked at Khush-ab by some six 
thousand Persians, with a few guns. After a 
smart action, in which seven hundred Per- 
sians were killed and two guns captured, the 
Persian force fled, and only the paucity of 
British cavalry saved the fugitives from total 
destruction. 
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Early ia March the troops for the attack 
on Muhamra commenced to emhark, but 
strong gales delayed the arrangements. It 
•was not till 26 March that operations were 
commenced. The fire of the enemy was soon 
silenced, and the troops landed. After ox* 
ploding their largest magazine, the Persians 
abandoned their position and fled, leaving 
sixteen guns and all their baggage stores and 
ammunition behind them, Peace hod already 
been concluded at Baghdad, and tho war was 
at an end. Outram was sent to Baghdad in 
May to arrange the formation of a mission to 
see that tho evacuation of Ilorat fortress and 
district was duly carriod out by tho Persians, 
lie returned to Bombay on 20 June 1857. 

For his services Outram was made a 
G.O.B. In tho meantime tho Indian mill iny 
had commenced, and Outram’s son, who 
■Was stationed at Aligahr, and his wife, who 
was staying there, had a narrow escape. 
Outram reached Calcutta on 81 J illy, and on 
8 Aug. was givon command of two divisions 
of the Bengal army occupying tho country 
from Calcutta to Oawnporo inclusivo, while 
he was also made chief commissioner of Oudh 
In succession to Sir Henry Montgomery Law- 
ronoe [q. v.l, killed in tho dofonco of Lucknow, 
lie took with him Robert Napier (afterwards 
Lord Napier of Magdala) [q. v.], as his mili- 
tary secretary and cliiof or the staff, and 
arrlvod at Dannpur on 1 9 Aug. On 1 Sept, he 
was at Allahabad, and on tho lf3l.li ho reached 
Qawnpore. Outram had already telegraphed 
■from Bantam to IJavolook that ho would 
shortly join him atOawnporewith reinforce- 
ments, but that he would loavo to TIavulock 
tho glory of the relief of Lucknow, accom- 
panying him only in his civil capacity as 
commissioner, and placing his military ser- 
vices at Ilavolook’s disposal os a voluntoor, 
The arrangement had boon made known to 
Sir Colin Campbell (afterwards Lord Clyde) 
[q. v.] at army headquarters, and to tho 
governor-genoral, who united in expressing 
their admiration of tho genorous proposal. 
On 16 Sept, the force for tho relief of Lucknow 
was constituted and announced in division 
ordors, with Major-general Ilavolock in com- 
mand. The order concluded as follows : ‘ The 
important duty of relieving (he garrison of 
Lucknow had boon first entrusted to Major- 
general Havelock, O.B., and Major-general 
Outram feels that it is due to this distin- 
guished olilcor and the strenuous and noble 
exertions which ho has already made to offset 
that object that to him should aoortie tho 
honour of the achievement .... The Major- 
general, therefore, in gratiludo for, and admi- 
ration of, the brilliant deeds of arms achieved 
by General Ilavdook and his gallant troops, i 


will cheerfully waive his rank on the o ces- 
sion, and will accompany the force to Luck- 
now in lus civil capacity— as chief commis. 
sioner of Oude— tendering his military ser- 
vices to General TIavelock as a volunteer. On 
the reliof of Lucknow, the major-general will 
resume his position at the head of the force ’ 
On 28 Sept. Sir Oolin Campbell confirmed 
Outram’s temporary transfer of command by 
a general order, in which he called attention to 
the disinterested sacrifice made bv Outturn 
in favour of Ilavolock. 

On 19 Sept. 1857 tho force crossed the 
river and marched out of Oawnpore, On the 
20th Outram headed (he volunteer cavalry 
in a olmrgo at tho affair of Mangalwfir, On 
the 23rd, in the action of the Alam-bfigh 
Outram, at the head of the volunteer and 
native cavalry, pursued tho flying enemy to 
the Ohhar-bdgh bridge. On the 26th Have- 
lock's force, after severe fighting, in which 
Outram received a flesh-wound m the arm, 
won their way to tho rosidonoy. 

Outram resumed his military command by 
a g onoral order on 20 Sept. Ho found that he 
had simply reinforced a boloaguered garrison, 
and was iiimsolf effectually besieged until 
Novombor, whon Sir Oolin Campbell, the 
commandor-in-chiof, camo to the rescue. 
Campboll loft Oawnporo for Lucknow on 
0 Nov., joining the headquarters of his small 
army under Sir Hope Grant beyond Banni. 
On the 1 2th lie encamped behind tho Alam- 
bfigh. On the 18tli Fort Jalfilabad was de- 
stroyed, and on the 16tli the Sikandra-hfigh 
was captured. Tho same day Outram, on his 
sido, blow in tho outer wall of the garden of 
the palace of Farid Baklish, and openod his 
batteries on the insurgent defences in front, 
following up the operations by the storm of 
the llfm-khaim and steam-engine house, 
under which three mines lmd been driven. 
Two of tho minus blow up, and the buildings 
ware soon in his possession; but ho was stiff 
half a mile from tho most advanced post of Sir 
Colin Campbell's force, and the way was under 
tho enemy’s fire. Outram, however, deter- 
mined to moot Sir Oolin Campbell without 
delay, and, with Ilavolock and seven others, 
set out. Four were struck down, but Outram, 
TIavoloek, and their surviving companions 
reached the Moti Maltfil unhurt. After a 
short oonfnronoo, they mndo their way back. 
Sir Oolin entrusted the withdrawal of the 
garrison and the evacuation of tho residency 
to Outram. The delicate operation of evacua- 
tion woe s Hooted by night, along the bank 
of tho Qiimti. Tho wholo force under his 
command reached Dilknslityon tho afternoon 
of tho 28rd, On the evening of that day 
Outram had an affecting interview with the 
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dying Havelock, who was buried on the 26th 
at the Alam-bagh. 

After the evaouation of the residency, Sir 
Colin Campbell determined to leave Outram 
with a held force at the Alam-bagh position 
to hold the city of Lucknow in check until 
Sir Colin had placed his convoy in safety 
and disposed of the Gwaliar mutineers, and 
circumstances should admit of its capture. 
For three months Outram’s division, consist- 
ing of about five thousand men and twenty- 
five guns, kept in check 120,000 organised 
troops with more than ISO guns. Holding 
the Alam-bagh with a small detaohment 
and a few guns, Outram pitched his camp in 
the open about half a mile behind it. He 
occupied a position across the road to Cawn- 
pore, and covered it by batteries, trenches, 
and obstacles. The leader of the rebels at 
Lucknow was the famous Moulvi known as 
Ahmad Shah. He made determined efforts 
to sever Outram’s communications, and con- 
tinually harassed his outposts. On 22 Dee. 
1867, on 12 and 10 Jan., and on 16 and 
21 Feb. 1668, sharp engagements were fought, 
in which Outrams troops were successful. 
The last and most desperate attack was 
made by the rebels on 26 Feb., and it was 
not till the dawn of the 26th that they were 
completely routed and fell hack on Luck- 
now. On 1 March 1868 Sir Oolin Campbell 
returned to take Lucknow. Outrain was 
placed in command of a large force of picked 
troops on the north side of the Giimti, and 
he had an admirable second-in-command and 
leader of his cavalry in Sir James Hope 
Grant. Outram, crossing the river on 6 March, 
pitohed his camp near the Faizabad road. 
On 9 March he made his attack j himself 
leading the left column across the Kokrail 
Stream, he seized the Ohakax Kothi, or yellow 
house, the key of the enemy’s position in 
that quarter, and, driving the rebels to the 
river, threw up batteries on its bank to keep 
down the enemy’s fire and explode the worn 
in rear of the Martinibre. On 10 March he 
strengthened his position, repelled the attack 
of the enemy, and kept up the fixe of his 
batteries upon the Kiusar-bagh and main 
street. The ICaisar-bagh fell to Sir Oolin 
Campbell on the morning of the 14th. ^ On 
the 16th Outram, having reoroesed the Giimti, 
advanced through the Ohattar Manzil and 
carried the residency. On the morning of 
the 19th Outram attacked the Miiso-bftgh, 
held by five thousand men and thirteen guns, 
and carried it, capturing twelve guns. So 
ended' the capture of Lucknow 

Outram was appointed military member 
of the governor-general’s council, and, hand- 
ing over the charge of Oudhto Robert Mont* 


m i left Lucknow on 4 April and joined 
anning at Allahabad. Many impor- 
tant matters, such as the reorganisation of 
the Indian army, were under consideration 
during Outram’s tenure of office, and he left 
many wise and oaiefully prepared minutes 
recording his views, For his services at the 
Alam-bagh he received the thanks of parlies 
ment, and he again received them at the 
close of the Ouah campaign and the fall of 
Lucknow. A baronetcy was conferred upon 
him by the queen, and the House of Commons 
voted him an annuity of 1,0001., to be con- 
tinued to bis immediate successor. In June 
1868 his friends in Bombay presented him 
with a silver shield, designed by H. EL 
Armitstead, R.A., and ealled the Outram 
shield. It has been on loan to the Viotoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington. On 
16 July Outram was promoted lieutenant- 
general. In October the city of London 
resolved to confer upon him its freedom and 
to present him with a sword of honour. 

In July 1860 Outram’s health gave way. 
He resigned his seat in the council of the 
viceroy, and, after a public entertainment at 
Calcutta, left India for good. An eques- 
trian statue of him by J. H. Foloy, R.A., was 
erected on the Moidon in Calcutta by public 
subscription. On the institution of the order 
of the Star of India in 1861, Outram was one 
of the first to receive the honour of K.S.I.. In 
Octpberl861he went to Egypt for the winter, 
In June the following year he received the 
honorary degree of D.O.L. from the univer- 
sity of Oxford. In July a deputation, headed 
by the Duke of Argyll, of subscribers to the 
London testimonial of silver plate waited 
upon him at his residence in Queen’s Gate 
Gardens to make thepresentation. He died at 
Fau in the south oflrance on 11 March 1863, 
His remains were honoured with a public 
funeral and buried in Westminster Abbey, 
The grave is near the centre of the nave, 
marked by a marble slab bearing the words, 
‘ The Bay ard of India.’ Over the doorway on 
the south side of the nave is a bust of Outram 
by Matthew Noble, B.A.. ereoted by the 
secretary of state for India in council. A 
statue by Noble has also been erected on the 
Thames Embankment, _ There is a portrait 
by Brigstocke ip. tbe Oriental Club, London, 
It was taken late in life, when Outram was 
a confirmed invalid, and the portrait is 
feeble and uncharacteristic. Tharp is also 
an unfinished head in the National Portrait 
Gallery done by the same artist. Outram 
Sat for his portrait also to A. Buxton at &iy 
Joseph Fayrer's request, 

Outram 'was- a good soldier and a skilful 
diplomatist. Filled with ambition, he was 

4m 2 
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nevertheless most unselfish. Possessed of 
great courage, a strong individuality, a warm 
temper, untiring energy, and good physique, 
he was kind-hearted, modost, and chivalrous. 
Thero used to bo a Bombay servioe saying, 
* A fox is a fool and a lion a coward com- 
pared with James Outram.’ Iu speooh 
Outrain was hesitating until he warmed to a 
subject, whon he could speak forcibly. An 
idea too often got complete command of him, 
and it was thou difficult for him to soe the 
other side of a quostion. lie had a strong 
fooling of personal responsibility. Tie quickly 
saw and rewarded merit in young mon. Thu 
welfare of the British soldier Was over upper- 
most in his thoughts. lie expended largo 
sums in the purchase of hooks for various 
-regimental libraries in India, and ho esta- 
blished at Dum-Dum a soldiers’ club known 
as the Outram Institute. 

Outram married, at Bombay, in DoCombor 
1836, hiscousin, M argarotOlomontina, daugh- 
ter of James Anderson, esq. of Bridgend, 
Brechin, Forfarshire, by whom ho had an 
only son, Francis Boyd, the second baronot. 
His wifo survived him. 

The following is a list of Outram’s works. 



' Hough _ . 

and Afghanis! an in 1888-9: being Extracts 
from a personal Journal kept While on the 
staff of the army of the Inti us’ (privet oly 
printed), 8vo, Bombay and London, 1840. 
y. ' The Conquest of Scindo : a Commentary,’ 
8vo, Edinburgh, 1840. 3. ‘ Baroda Ini vigues 
and Bombay Kutput : being an Expedition of 
the Fallacies . , , recently promulgated by Mr, 
L. It. lloid in a “ Letter to tho Editor 1 of tbo 
Daily Nows " ’ (privately printed), 8vo, J^on- 
don, 18G3. 4. ‘ A Supprosaed Despatch from 
Liout.-colonol Outram to A. Malet, Chiof 
Secretary to Government, Bombay, Bombay 
Briborios, &c.,’ 8vo, 1863. 6, ‘A few Brief 
Memoranda of somo of tho Public Services 
rendered by Lieut .-colonel Outram’ (pri- 
vately printed), 8vo, London, 1863. (5. ‘ Our 
Indian Army : Minute of . . . Sir J. Outram 
in Opposition to tho proposed Amalgamation 
of tho European and Nativo Forces, 1 Hvo, 
London, 1800. 7. ‘Lieutenant-general Sir 
JamoB Out ram’s Persiaii Campaign ini 857-8. 
comprising 1 General Orders and Despatches 
, , . also Solections from his Oori'ospond- 
onco, &o/ (privately printed), 8vo, London, 
1800. t 

[Despatches j India Office Records ; Outraitt's 

Printed Official Tttmnvta nnrl Wlniitrti * fttitmunia I 


Sketoh of the BM1 Tribes inhabiting tho Pro- 
yincoof Khaudosh, Bombay, 1843; Synopsis of 
Bhtl Settlement lh Kbandesh by Captain Dou- 
glas Graham; A fewBriaf Memoranda of somo 
of tho Public Services rendered by Lieut.-colonel 
Outram (privately printed), London, 8vo, 1852- 
Stocqueler’s Memorial of Afghanistan, and 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Sir William 
Nott, 2 vols. 1864; Kaye’s Hist, of the War 
in Afghanistan in 1838-42, 3 vols., and Hist 
of tho Supoy War in India, 3 vols. 1872; LoVs 
Lifo of Field-marshal Sir George Pollock 
1873; Broadfoot’s Carder of Major Geom 
Brondfoot, 1888 ; Napier’s Conquest of Soinde 
2 voU. 1846 ; Bruce’s Lifo of Sir Charles Napier 
1886 ; Napier’s Lifo and Opinions of Sir C harles 
Nopior, 4 vols. 1867 ; Soindo Correspondence, 
1838-43, presented to both Houses of Parlh- 
mont by command of llor Majesty, 1843: 
Durand’s First Afghan War, 1870; Dry Loaves 
from Young Egypt, by an ex-Political, 1861; 
Donnie's Personal Narrative of tho Campaign in 
Afghanistan ; Lusliiugtou's A Great Covratsy’a 
Litllo Wars; Calcutta Itoviow, No. 7, vol. iy. 
1846, and March 1869 ; Baroda and Bombay 
... in rnlntion to tho Homoval of Lieut.- 
Colouol Outnim from the 013 ca of Resident at 
I ho Couvt of tho Gaokwnr, by John Chnpnam, 
8 vo, 1863 ; llnroda Bliiobookn, 2 vols. fol. 1862; 
lMwardos and Morivalo's Lifo of Sir Homy 
Lawronpo; Outram and ILn dock's Persian 
Campaign, &e., by O. H. Hunt, 8vo, 1868; 
Lieut, -General Sir Juntos Outram’s Persian 
Campaign in 18.37, comprising general ordors and 
despatches . . . also selections from Ids Corre- 
spondence (pri vat oly print oil), 8 vo, London, I860; 
Mallow, n'a Ilisb. of tho Indian Mutiny, 3 vols, 
1878 ; Calcutta Englishman, 19 Doc, 1864; 
Mnrslmmu’s Lifo of Ilavoloek; Blackwood’s 
Mngozino, October 1868 and September 1801, 
article ‘Lord Clyilo’s Campaign in India;' Per- 
sian Wav of 1850-7, by Lioutonnnt (aftorwords 
Liolit.-gonoral) Ballard ; liussoll’s My Diary in 
India; Times, 23 Juno 1802 and 13 Maroh 1863 ; 
Oornhill Muguzino, May 1868 ; Short Aooounlof 
the Outram Statue, Calcutta, by W. R. Tucker, 
410,1870,1 R.H.V. 

OUTRAM, WILLIAM (1520-1879), 
iliviuo. [Soo Owtium,] 

OUVILLY, GEORGE GEBBTEH (J. 
1801), dramatist, [Seo D'Otmnx.] 

OUVRY, FREDERIC (1814-1881). 
antiquary, born on 20 Cot. 1814, was third 
son of Polor Aim6 Ouvry, and nephew 
of John Payno Oollior [q, v.] IIo was de- 
scondod from James Ouvry, a refugee from 
the neighbourhood of Dioppo at the time oi 
tho revocation of the edict of Nautes in 
1085. whoso family sallied !n Hm'tnlfiolds 
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a solicitor in 1837, he became a partner in 
the well-known firm of Robinson, King, & 
Ouvry, in Tokenhouee Yard, but afterwards 
joined the firm of hie brothers-in-law, the 
Messrs, Farrars, at 66 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
On 24 Feb, 1848 he was elected fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and was placed 
on the council of the society in 1860, while 
for twenty yoars (1864-74) he filled the office 
of treasurer, On nis resignation he was mode 
vice-president, and on 4 Jan. 1876 was unani- 
mously elected president in grateful recog- 
nition of his administrative services, He 
retired in 1878. He presented the society 
with many valuable books, and a remarkable 
portrait of William Oldys [q. v.l 

Ouvry was likewise a member of the 
Weavers’ Company, one of the treasurers of 
the Royal Literary Fund, and a member of 
other literary societies. Foremost among 
his literary friends was Charles Dickens, who 
depicted him in a paper in ‘Household 
Words’ as 'Mr, Undery.' ne died sud- 
denly at 12 Queen Anne Street on 26 June 

1881, and was buried at Acton. 

His fine library of manuscripts, autograph 
letters, and printed books, including the first 
four folios of ‘ Shakespeare,’ was sold in April 

1882, and produced 6,169i, 2*. A catalogue 

of his collection of old ballads, compiled by 
T. W. Newton, was printed in 1887. lie con- 
tributed two papers to the ‘ Archooologia ’ 
(xxxv. 379-82 and xxxvi. 219-41), but his 
literary laslos wore not confined to anti- 
quarian science. There was no literary under- 
taking of mark which he was not ready to 
promote. Hehimself frequently printed fac- 
similes of rare publications, of which only one 
copy was known. These include : 1. 1 The 
Oobler of Cantorburie,’ 1862. 2, T. Eulen- 
spiegol’8‘Howleglas,’1867. 3. G. Markham’s 
‘The Famous "Whore, ’ 1888. 4. T. Cranley’s 
‘Amanda,’ 1809. 8. ‘Petitions and An- 

swers,’ being pieces printed in 1668, 1870. 

6. ‘ Letters addressed, to T. Qearne, 1 1874. 

7. J. Singer's ‘ Quips upon Questions,’ 1876. 

8. N. Breton's 'Tne Passionate Shepherd,’ 
1877. 

A bust, of Ouvry, executed by Marshall 
Wood, was givon to the Society of Anti- 
quaries by his family. It had been presented 
to him by his clients, the Messrs, Cautts. 

[Proe, of Soo. Antiq. 2nd ser, ix. 7, 114-17 ; 
Athonteum, 2 July 1881, pp. 16, 22, 8 April 
1882, p. 446, 16 April 1882, p. 478; Notes and 
Queries, 6th sor. iv. 20; Solicitors’ Journal, 
9 July 1881, p. 681,] G. G. 


Suffolk, and baptised on 2 March 1660. He 
was educated at Hadleigh grammar school, 
where John Bois [q. v.] was nis schoolfellow. 
With Bois he entered at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1676, was admitted scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, on 18 April 1678, 
graduating B.A. in 1679 and M.A. in 1682, 
The registers of Trinity show the steps of his 
advance: minor fellow, 2 Oct. 1681 ; major 
fellow, 80 March 1682 ; fourth lector, 2 Oct. 
1688; third prelector, 2 Oct,1686; ‘projector 
Grcecus,’ 2 Oct. 1686 1 ‘proelectar mathema- 
tics,’ 2 Oct. 1688 ; geneschal, 17 Dec. 1689 ; 
junior dean, 14 Oct. 1591 ; ‘ praelector pri- 
marius,’ 2 Oct. 1696 j sepior fellow, 6 May 
1696, and at the same time regius professor 
of theology and D.D. He had token orders 
by 1692, when he was presented to the 
vicarage of Epping. Essex, by Sir Thomas 
HenengB (d. 1696) [q. v.] lie was not given 
to preaching, Fuller informs us that Overall 
told his father, Thomas Fuller the elder, with 
whom he was very intimate, that, having to 
preach before the queen, ‘ he had spokenLatin 
so long it was troublesome to him to speak 
English in a continued oration.’ 

Overall showed himself a moderate man 
in matters of Oalvinistic controversy, and 
came into collision with William Parkins 
(1668-1602) [q, v.l, who carried Calvinism 
to an extreme. Hence his election to the 
regius professorship of theology (whioh he 
hold till 1607), in succession to William Whi- 
taker, D.D.(1548-1696) [q. v.l, was a sign of 
protest againBt the theology or the Lambeth 
articles (20 Nov. 1696) drawn up by Whit- 
gift in concert with Whitaker and others.. 
When the doctrine of these nine articlos was 
impugned (1696) by Peter Baro [q. v.], Overall 
‘ freely and openly confessed his consent with 
him.’ At Easter 1698 he was appointed to the 
mastership of Catharine Hall, Cambridge, 
which he held till 1607. His elevation to 
the deanery of St. Paul’s on 29 May 1602 
(holding with it the prebend of Totendale in 
St, Paul's Cathedral), in the room of Alex- 
ander Nowell fq. yj.was on the recommenda- 
tion of Sir Fulke Grcville [q. v.] It enabled 
him to take an important part in the eccle- 
siastical settlement which followed the death 
of Elizabeth, in 1608 he received the rectory 
of Clothall, Hertfordshire (which he held tin. 
1616), and in 1604 the rectory of Therfield, 
Hertfordshire (which he held till 1614) ; both: 
were served by curates. At the Hampton 
Court conference he spoke (16 Jan, 1604) 
on tho controversy concemingpredestination, 
referring to the disputes in which he had 
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pleaded for an enlargement of tlio church mimjvt, concerning the Government ofGoie 
catechism of 1549. This Was carried out in Oatholick Oliurch and tlie Kingdoms of the 
the same year )by the addition of the section whole World,’ & a, 1000, 4lo, with portraits 
dealing with the sacramentB. It is admitted of Ovorall and Bancroft, engraved by B. 
that this important section was Overall’s Whito (repfintedin ‘ Library of Anglo-Ciitho- 
worlt; with slight verbal revision in 1602, lie Theology,’ Oxford, 1844, 8vo, with por- 
it remains as ho left it. trail of Overall). With incredible ignorance 

Overall was elected prolocutor of the lower of the history of the canons, Sancroft relied 
houso in the convocation df Canterbury on’ on iheir statement of tho doctrino of noti- 
the elevation in March 1005 of Thomas liavis, resistance as justifying tho attitude of the 
D.D. [q. v.], to the see of Gloucester. In 1600 nonjurors. Tho only effect of the publico* 
convocation drew up certain canons and oon- tion was the removal ef the not very deeply 
stitutions minting to civil government, with rooted scruples of William Shorloclr, D.D. 
statement of the principles on which they [q. v.], who forthwith took the oaths to the 
were grounded. The suggestion of those do facto government, 
canons proceeded from Jamos I, who wanted Overall took part in tho 1611 revision at 

moral support for his efforts in favour of tho the translation of tho Biblo, being one of 
Butch republic, and therefore asked of tho tho company of ton who sat at Westminster 
clergy their ‘judgments how far a Oliristian for the revision of tho Old Testament up to 
and protostan thing may concur to assist his 2 Kings inclusive. On 14 March 1614 be 
neighbours to shake off thoir obedience io was elected bishop of Coventry and Lichfield 
their own sovereign upon tho abcount of op- aud consecrated on 8 April, In the city 
pression’ (James’s leli er 1 o Abbot). In draw- archives of Coventry is his loti or to the mayor 
ing tho canons, convooai ion had in view tho (1015), recommending a scholar of the grim* 
‘ gunpowder plot’ of tho previous November, mar school to a vacant exhibition at his old 
and tlio principles of resistance to kings then collegoofBt.John’s, Cambridge. Coainwaahia 
advocated by Ilmnan catholic writers. Thirty- secretary anti librarian from 1610, On21Mny 
six canons, forming a first book, wore passed 1018 ho was olootod bishop of Norwich; the 
unanimouslybyhotlihousosofconvocatiouiu olootion was coniirmod on 00 Sept. Brief 
both provinces. Two other books woro passed as wftB Mb episcopate at Norwich, it left its 
unanimously by the lower houso of tlie con- mark. Fuller dosoi'ihes him as ‘a discreet 
vocation ol Canterbury, as is attested by prossor of conformily.’ Jlis ‘ Articles to bo 
Ovorall as prolocutor. That they went no enquired of in Ikolhtieoao of Norwich in the 
further was probably duo to 3 nmos’s refusal to Oruinario Visitation,’ &c., Cambridge hnd 
sanction the Ural book, and this on tho ground London, 1 619, 4to, exemplify this, fie suc- 
of the doctrine laid down in canon xxviil. ceoded whore his predecessor, John Jejron 
Wbiloubsolulelydonyingto subjects the right |_q. V.l, had failed, llircli, on the authority 
of resistance, this canon nevertheless affirms of a letter by Corfu, details his procedure 
that ‘new forms of government ’ originating in regard to non-opiscopal ordination. Peter 
in successful rebellion have divine authority. Bo Launo, who had roceivod prosbytorinn 
James thought this canon struck at his own ordination at Loydirn. applied to him for in- 
title, as merely do facto and not do jure j and, slituliou to a bonofleo in his diocese. Over- 
fur Clior, that it gave tho stamp of diviuoauLlio- all advised him to lake counsel's opinion ns 
rity to proceedings in themselves oviL The to tho legality of this course, but Bold he was 
canons accordingly passed out of sight for more prepared to ordain him conditionally, follow- 
than eighty years. A copy of the three books ing the form for conditional baptism, or ‘if 
in Overall’s hand ciuno, at his death, into the you will adventure tho ordors that you have, 
possession of his secretary, John Cosin [q. v.l, t will admit your presentation and give you 
afitwardsbishopoilhirhanqwhoboquoathoil institution,’ There was somo flow in Be 
it to tho OoBin Library at Durham, The ori- Laune’s presentation, but ho wob subsequently 
ginal manuscript of tlie first book passed at ‘ admitted into another bonollce without any 
tho death of Richard Bancroft,, D.jD, [q. v.l, new ordination.' 

archbishop of Canterbury, into tho Lambeth Overall died on 12 May 1619, and was 
Library, where it, was noted by Laud. Wil- buriod on tlio south side of tlio olioir of bis 
luun isanorolt [q, v,], who had boon a pro* cathedral, noor the slops to tho altar. In 
bondary of Durham, was awaro of tho exist- J 009 a monument bearing liis bust was affixed 
©noo of Overall’s, manuscript, Tu 1090, ‘a to tho pillar (eighteenth, south side) nosiest 
fewdays lwfor© his suspension’ (1 Aug, 1000), his grave, at the cost of Oosin, who wrote 
Sanqroft published Overall’s manuscript, col- tho Latin inscription. A portrait, engraved 
latod with tlio Lambeth manuscript, under by W. Hollar, is givou in Sparrow's ‘Ra- 
the title ‘Bishop Overall’s Convocation Book, tionalo of tho Common ’Prayer,’ 1057 j and 
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another, by E. White, is prefixed to Sen- 
croft’s ‘Convocation Book, 1690. Overall 
married (probably in 1607) Anne, daughter 
of Edward Orwell, of a Lancashire family, 
but left no issue. 

In addition to the above, the following 
pieces by Overall were published posthu- 
mously : 1, 1 Articuli Lambethani . . . an- 
nexe est . . . Sententia , . . de Prsedestina- 
tione,’ &c., 1681, 12mo j 1661, 12mo ; the 
* Sententja . . . de Preedestinatione,’ &c,, was 
reprinted 1694, 12mo ; 1096, 12mo | 1700, 
12mo j 1720, 12mo ; translated, in ‘ A Defence 
of the Thirty-nine Articles,’ &c., 1700, 12mo, 
by J. Ellis 2. * Qusestio utrum animse Patrum 
ante Christum defunctorum fuerant in Coelo,’ 
&c., in the ‘ Apparatus ad Origines Eccle- 
siusticas,’ &c., Oxford, 1686, fol., by Hichard 
Montagu [q. v.] : reprinted, with another 
treatise, as * Freclectiones . , . de Patrum, & 
Ohristi, Anima , et de Antiohristo,’ &c., in 
'The Doctrines of a Middle State,’ &c., 1721, 
fol., by Archibald Campbell (d. 1744)Tq. v.j 

Overall was a correspondent of Gerard 
Voss and Ilugo Grotius; some of his letters 
are in ' Proestantium . . . Virorum Epistolse,’ 
&c. According to Montagu, Voss derived 
from Overall materials for his ‘ Histories de 
Oontroversiis c[uas Pelagius ejusque reliquiae 
movorunt libn saptem/ &c., Leyden, 1618, 
4to. In the libraries of St. John’s and Christ's 
Colleges, Cambridge, ore unpublished manu- 
scripts by Overall. 

[Fuller’s Worthies, 1682, p. 61 (Suffolk); 
Hoylyn'a Aerius Eedivivus, 1670, p. 372; Pair’s 
Lifeof Dasher, 1688, App.pp, 4 seq. (four letters 
from Grotius to Overall) ; Kettlewdl'sLife, 1718, 
pp. 301, 306, 309 ; Burnet’s Own Time, 1734, 
li. 213 ; Birch’s Life of Tillotson, 1763, pp. 170 
seq. ; Feck's Desiderata Ouriosa, 1779, h. 328; 
Blomoflold’a Norfolk, 1806, iii 604 _ seq. : Cla- 
rendon’s Hist., 1826, i. 167 ; Oollier’s Eccle- 
siastical Hist. (Barham), 1840, vii. 837; Card- 
well's Conferences on tbe Book of Common 
Prayer, 1841, p. 188; lathbury’s Hist, of Con- 
vocation, 1863, pp, 232 seq. ; Pigot’s Hadleigh, 
1860, pp. 118 sq, ; Baker's Hist, of St. John's 
Oollogo (Mayor), 1869, i. 268 sq., 670 sq. ; Poole’s 
Coventry, 1870, p, 870 ; Urwiok’s Nonconformity 
in Horts, 1884, pp. 784, 819, 822; Perry’s Hist, 
of the English Church, Second Period, 1801, pp. 
364, 384 ; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. viu. 64 ; 
extracts from Hadleigh Parish .Register,, per the 
Very Rev. E. Spooner, and from the registers of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, per W. White, esq.; 
information from the master of St. Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge.] A. G. 

OVERALL, WILLIAM HENRY 
(1829-1888), librarian of the Guildhall 
Library, son of William Henry Overall and 
Rosetta Davey/Vns bom on IB Jan. 1829 at 
Bt. John’s Wood. He was educated at a 


private school and afterwards at the newly 
opened City of London College, Crosby 
Hall, Bishopsgate. He entered the office of 
the town clerk at Guildhall in 1847, and 
in 1867 .was appointed sub-librarian of the 
corporation library, which then consisted of 
a few straggling apartments in the front of 
the Guildhall, In 1866, on the death of Wil- 
liam Turner Alehin [q. v.], he received the 
appointment of librarian, and, on the comple- 
tion of the new building in Basinghall Street 
at the eastern end of the Guildhall, he super- 
intended the removal of the collections to 
the new building and arranged the museum. 
His knowledge of the historical topography 
of the City of London and its suburbs was 
extensive and aacurate, and the ready help 
which he afforded in his official position to 
all inquirers made his services widely ap- 
preciated. He was elected a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries in May 1868, and was 
for many years a member of the councils of 
the Library Association and the London and 
Middlesex Archaeological Society. In 1877 
he was presented with the honorary freedom 
and livery of the Olookmakers’ Company, of 
whose library and museum of docks and 
watches he prepared a printed catalogue in 
1876. which was followed in 1881 by Mb ‘His- 
tory ’ of the company, In conjunction with 
Mb oousin, Mr. H.O. Overall, he prepared for 
the corporation library committee in 1878 on 
‘Analytical Index to the Series of Records 
known astheRemembranciapreservedamong 
the Archives of the City of London, A.D. 1679- 
1664/ with biographical and historical notes. 
TMs work was the outcome of a joint examina- 
tion of the corporationrecords and an elaborate 
report on their nature and condition. He died 
at CrouohEnd, Middlesex, after alongillness, 
on 28 June 1888, and was buried iuSt JPanoras 
cemetery, Finchley, on 8 July. He was mar- 
ried, on 20 April 1861, to Mary Anne Elizabeth 
Bailey, by whom he had fourteen cMldren, 
nine of whom survived him. In addition to 
the works above mentioned, catalogues of 
various collections in the Guildhall Library, 
and severalpapers on antiquarian subjects, he 
published; (1) ‘ A Dictionary of Chronology,’ 
1870; (2) ‘The Accounts of the Church- 
wardens of St. Michael, ComMll, 1460-1608/ 
edited in 1871 ; (8) 1 Civitas Londinum: a 
facsimile of Agos’sMap of London, with on 
Introduction, ’1874 [see Aoas, Raduxph]. 

[Catalogue of the Guildhall Library; per- 
sonal information.] 0, W-B, 

OVERBURY, Sib THOMAS (1681— 
1613), poet and victim of a court intrigue, 
was Becond hut eldest surviving son of Sir 
Nicholas Overbuy of Bourton-on-the*Hill, 
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Gloucestershire. His father (1649 P-1043) 
waa a bencher of the Middle Temple ; was 
appointed, about 1609, a judge in Waloa ; ba- 
came recorder Of Gloucester ; sat iu parlia- 
ment for that city in 1608 ; was knighted at 
"Warwick on 22 Aug. 1021, and was buried 
at Bourlon-on-the-IIill on 81 May 1843. 
His will, dated 1 Sept. 1640, was proved on 
20 May 1647. Hie wife Mary, daughter of 
Giles Palmer of Comptou-Scorpion, War- 
wickshire, was buried at Bourton on 14 June 
1617. Two eons besides Thomas reachod 
manhood, viz. Giles (1690 -10681, who was 
knighted iul028, and wns father or Sir Thomas 
Ovorbury the younger (seebelow) ; and W alt er 
(1698-1837), who was M,F. for Cardigan in 
1021 and 1026, and was buried at Barton-on- 
the-llcath on 0 April 1037. Sir Nicholas’s 
daughters were: Trances (1580-1601), wife 
of John Palmer of Compton-Scorpion j Mary, 
wifoof Sir John Littcott ; Margarol(J. 1691), 
wife of Edmund Loclnnero of llanluy-Oastlo, 
Worcestershire j and Moriall or Muriel (b. 
1686), wife of IlobortOldisworth, and mother 
of Giles Oldisworth [q.v.] and of Nicholas 
Oldisworlli. The lnttor recorded , from the dic- 
tation of his grandfather, Sir Nicholas Ovor- 
bury, eomo autobiographical notes, which aro 

5 reserved in British Museum Addit. MS. 
6470 ( Herald and Genealogist, viii. 440 i 
Genealogist, i. 207 scq.) 

Tho eon Thomas was horn at Complon- 
Soorpion in tlin parish of Ilmington, War- 
wickshire, at the house of his matornal 
grandfather, Giles 1‘almor, and wns bap- 
tisod at Barton-on-tho-IIeath on 18 Juno 
1681 . According to Wood, he was * eduent od 
partly in grammar learning in thoso parts.’ 
At Michaelmas 1605 ho became a gontloman- 
commoner of Queon’s Oolloge, Oxford, and 
matriculated in tho university on 27 Eob. 
1695-0, aged 14. lie is said to havo mado 
rapid progress in philosophy and logic bnforo 
graduating B. A. at the end of 1698. In 1 001 
Charles EitzgoiTroy [a, v.], a follow-student 
of senior standing, published a highly compli- 
mentary epigram in his ‘ Afianiin,’ on Ovor- 
hury’s talents and disposit ion. On leaving 
tho university ho ontcrod tho Middle Tomple, 
where his name had boon placed on tho re- 
gister in 1697. 

About 1601 Ovorbury 1 and John Guylby, 
his father’s chiof cloak, wore sent upon a 
voyage of ploasuro to Edinburgh, with 60 1 
bolweon thorn.’ At. Edinburgh they mot 
Sir William Cornwallis, whom Ovorbury had 
known at Oxford. Sir William introduced 
Ovorbury to many friends in the north, and, 
among the rest, to Robert Carr, at the 
timo page to the Earl of Dunbar. Tlio two 
youths thereupon laid the foundations of a 


friendship which led to the tragedy of (W 
bury’s life {Addit. MS. 16476), The inti- 
macy was confirmed when Carr arrived in 
London in attendance on James I in 1608 
Tho favour bestowed on Carr by the kins 
opened to him a political career of command- 
ing influonco ; and, conscious of his defective 
training and education, ho found in hie 
friend Ovorbury an invaluable advisor. Queen 
Anne (of Denmark) probably described their 
relations with truth when she nicknamed 
Ovorbury Carr’s * govornor’ or tutor, 

Ovorbury soon shared somo of his friend's 
prosperity. On 29 Sept. 1607 a lease was 
granted him of 1 twenty-llvo bullaries of 
salt water, with cribs, stalls, and other ap- 
purtenances, in Droitwich, Worcestershire 
pared of the possessions of ltob*. Winter 
attainted' {Cal. 1008-10, p. 372). II 9 ^ 
made sowor to the king, and on 19 June 1608 
was knighted at Groeuwicli. 

But his rise scorned Ibbs rapid than he de- 
sired. lie was ‘hindorod in his expectation, 
and, to shift off discontent, forced to travel.’ 
lie paid a visit to tlio Low Countries in 1609, 
and ho is said to have written some valuable 
‘ Observations upon the Stnto of the Seven- 
teen Provinces.’ In 1010, on 1ub return homo, 
his claims to a good diplomatic appointment 
wero generally discussed, and his close rala- 
1 ions with Carr, who wns created Yiscount 
Rochester in 3610, appeared to placo the 
highost political preferment within liis grasp. 
Rochester 1 could ontor into no scheme nor 
pursue aiiy measure without tho advice and 
oonourroneo of liisfriond, nor could Overbury 
onjoy any felicity but in tlio company of him 
ho lovod.’ Placemen sought his countenance 
hi order to rocommond thomsolvos to Roches- 
ter, and Bacon is said to havo habitually 
1 stooped niul orouelied to him.’ 

Monuwbilo liochestor involvod himBelf iu 
a liaison with Eraneos Howard, countosB of 
Essox, Ovorbury encouraged tho intrigue, 
although ho know that the countess was a 
woman of abandoned character, and he oom- 
poeed many of tho poems and letters with 
whioh Rochester sought tlio lady’s favour. 
If Ovorbury ’s friend Bon Jonson is to be 
trustod, Overbury’s complacence was duo to 
his own ontranoo on a similar suit. lie had 
fallen in love with tho Countess of Rutland, 
Sir PhilipSidney’s daught or, and had written, 
Jonson assorted, his woll-ltnownpoem oallod 
‘ A Wife ’ with a viow to securing the 
countess's good graces. At Overbury’s re- 
quest, Jonson,* who was ignorant of Over- 
bury’s sentiments or design, road tho verses 
to Lady Rutland ; but on learning the 
ohoraotor of tlio advances, at whioh ho felt 
lio had been innocently induced to oonnive, 
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Jonson declined all farther intercourse with 
Overbury (JoNsoir, Conversations with Drum- 
mond, p. 16). 

"Whatever may have been Overbury’s 
opinion of Lady Essex’s fitness to become 
Rochester’s mistress, he had no doubt what- 
ever of her unfitness to become Rochester’s 
wife. As soon, therefore, as she had suc- 
ceeded in divorcing her husband^ the Earl of 
Essex, and had avowed her intention of 
marrying Rochester, Overbury passionately 
entreated the latter to break with her. But 
the lady had gained complete control of her 
lover, and Rochester, apparently for the first 
time in his life, resented his friend’s advice, 
Overbury persisted in his unwelcome counsel, 
and, according to his father, directed Roches- 
ter's attention to his poem on 1 A "Wife,’ ‘ to 
prove that Rochester could make a better 
choice than a divorced countess. 1 Rochester, 
goaded by the taunts of his resolute mistress, 
was roused to retaliate, but the anticipation 
of an abiding broach with Overbury alarmed 
him. lie was apparently conscious that 
Overbury was in possession of some informa- 
tion which, if revealed, might injure or .even 
ruin him. In Scotland it was hinted that 
the mysterious secret concerned on attempt 
which Overbury and Rochester had jointly 
made to murder Prince Henry. But at any 
risk Rochester resolved to relieve himself, at 
least temporarily, of his friend’s company. 
The unscrupulous Earl of Northampton, 
who was grand-uncle of Lady Essex, ana had 
set his heart on the match, strongly recom- 
mended Overbury’s removal from a scene in 
which he could work mischief. Accordingly 
dames I was induced to offer Overbury a 
diplomatic appointment. Winwood nsserts 
that he was invited to become ambassador 
in France or in the Low Countries (Win- 
wood, Memorials, iii. 447, 463) j but Bishop 
Goodman states that ‘some meaner place’ 
was suggested, and John Chamberlain the 
letter-writer and Sir Simonds D’Ewes men- 
tion Russia (Notes and Queries, 0th ser. v. 
360-1). Evory bait was held out to lead him 
to accept the offer. The lord chancellor and 
the Earn of Pembroke ore said to have hinted 
at the king's command that employment 
abroad was to be the prelude of high office 
at home, and the post of treasurer of the 
royal household was mentioned as likely to 
fall at an early date into his hands. But 
Overbury steadily refused to entertain ths 
proposal, and his obstinacy excited adverse 
criticism at court. Both the king and queen 
viewed him with little favour. The king, 
who was jealoitf of the affection long shown 
him by the favourite Rochester, was reported 
to resent ' the stiff carriage of his fortune, 1 


and to nourish 1 a rooted hatred in his heart 
towards him,’ At the Bame time the queen 
was credited with harbouring some ill-feeling 
because she imagined he had once laughed 
at her disrespectfully while walking with 
Rochester heneathher window at Greenwich 
Palace ; Overbury, it seems, had overheard 
her speak of him as Rochester's ‘governor,’ 
and the remark moved him to laughter. 
Lady Howard’s friends naturally neglected 
no opportunity of emphasising Overbury’s 
intractability. The gossip ran that ‘there 
was much ado* to save Overbury from a 
‘ public censure of banishment and loss of 
office’ (Southampton to Winwood, 4 Aug. 
1618). But Rochester and Northampton 
came to an understanding that his sojourn 
for a few months in the Tower would Batisfy 
the situation. His withdrawal from public 
life would at any rate enable Rochester to 
proceed with his marriage without molesta- 
tion, Consequently, on 26 April 1618, ‘ about 
six o'clock in the evening, Sir Thomas Over- 
bury was from the council-chamber conveyed 
by a clerk of the council and two of the guard 
to the Tower, and there by warrant consigned 
to the lieutenant as cIobb prisoner.’ 

The incident produced almost a panic at 
court. Wotton, who witnessed the orrest, 
wrote that the ‘ quality and relation of the 
person bred in beholders infinite amazement.’ 
The antecedent circumstances were not 
generally known, but Wotton showed ex- 
ceptional sagacity when he prophesied that 
Overbury ‘shall return no more to this 
stage.' 

No proof has been adduced that Rochester 
regarded Overbury’s imprisonment as other 
than a temporary expedient. Rochester’s 
intended bride, however, viewed it in an- 
other light. There seems no question thnt 
she at once determined to murder Overbury 
in the Tower. She had already suggested 
his assassination to one Sir Davy Wood, who 
believed that Overbury had done him Borne 
injury, She had even promised Wood a re- 
ward of 1,0001. as soon as the deed was done. 
But Sir Davy made it a condition that the 
countess should secure a pardon from Roches- 
ter before he entered on the design, and, 
as she wns unable to procure such an in- 
strument, the negotiation went no further. 
Aftor Overbury’s committal, her granduncle 
N orthompton, although he may not have been 
wholly in her confidence, readily aided her 
in the preliminary steps of her plot against 
0 verhury’s life, and did not too closely inquire 
into her aims. By Northampton’s influence, 
she contrived the dismissal of the lieutenant 
of the Tower, Sir William Wand, a man of un- 
bending virtue, from whom it was hopeless to 
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expect any liolp. In bis place tbe countess 
ana her friends put Sir Gervaso Relwys [q.v.], 
n protegfi of the Howard family, who could 
he trusted to do anything that was told him. 
Rochester was easily persuaded that a confi- 
dential ally like Ilelwys would keep a watch- 
ful eye on Ovorbury’s correspondence with 
friends outside tlio Tower, and prevent the 
divulgence of awkward secrets. On 0 May 
Ilelwys was installed in the Tower. Tbe 
countess and Northampton maintained con- 
tinuous communication with him, and exer- 
cised complete control over him. At their 
bidding he took into his service as gaoler one 
of the countess's creatures, Richard Weston, 
and appointed him Overbury’s personal at- 
tendant. Weston had instructions to mix 
■with Overbury’s food the poisonous contents 
of certain phials which were forwarded to 
him by others of the countess’s agents, Mrs. 
Turnor, a woman who kept a house for im- 
moral purposes, and James Franklin, an apo- 
thecary. At the same time, as if to make 
assurance doubly sure, Lady Essex obtained 
permission from Ilelwys to provide Ovor- 
hury’s tablo with confectionery, which tins 
lieutenant was warned to allow none but 
the prisoner to taste. According to Frank- 
lin’s subsequent confossion, tho chief poison 
employed was white arsenic, but ‘ aqua fortis, 
mercury, powder of diamonds, lapis costitus, 
great spiders, and oantharidcs,’ also figured 
m the list of drugs with which Franklin 
corrupted Overburys food (Amos, p, 8157). 

Overbury was in feeble health on arriving 
at the Tower j and although his suilbrings, 
largely duo to the machinations of bis 
enemies, were soon stated to bo * without 
parallel,’ his ailments woro attributed to 
natural causos. He himself lvnd no suspicions 
of their true origin. Visitors wore domed 
him, and his fathor was not ‘ able to onlor- 
tain tbe loasl speech with him but ho was 
at liberty to write to his physicians, to 
Rochoster, and to other friends, and many 
pathetic letters from him are extant, in whioh 
ho narrated his bodily torment s and clamoured 
for release ( JZarleian MS. 7002). Bo cleverly 
was tho plot worked, howevor, and so defec- 
tive was tho medical science or the day, that 
two of tho most eminent physicians in Lon- 
don, Naesmith and Oraig, who were deputed 
to oxomine him, wsro completely deceived 
as to his condition, Tho poisons operated 
slowly, but aft or threo months' imprisonment 
Overbury’s health ruaohod a critical stage. It 
was roporLsd that I-Ielwys, in order the more 
effectually to depress his prisoner's spirits, 
moved him to a dark and unwholesome cell, 
where * ho sc&rco beheld the light of tho sun,’ 

There is much difficulty in unravelling the 


exact course of events during the last davs 
of Overbury’s life. Ilelwys, after convinoimr 
himself that Ovorbury was alarmingly iff 
appears to have summoned a new medics! 
attendant, one Paul do Lobel, an apothecary 
of Lime Street, who was associated in the pro- 
fession with the ominent phyaioian Mayerna 
Lobel seems to have diagnosed OverbWfl 
ailment as consumption, due to melancholy 
(Amos, p. 108). Thereupon, by order of the 
countoss, who was impatient of further delay 
the gaoler, Weston, bribed a man in Lobclg 
employ to males short work of the victim. 
On Id Sept, 1018, three months and seventeen 
days aftor Overbury’s first committal, Lobel's 
assistant administered to him a clyster of 
corrosive sublimate. The previous treatment 
had reduced him to slim and bone, and about 
five o’clock in the morning of Wednesday 
the 15th ho died of exhaustion. A jury of 
warders and follow prisoners at once pro- 
nounced a verdict of natural death, and he 
was buried in tho choir of the church in the 
Tower between throo and four o’clock on the 
same afternoon. In 1G29 Sir John Eliot 
[q. v.] was committed to the same cell in the 
Tower that Ovorbury had occupied. 

On 20 Dec. 1013 Rochester (created Earl 
of Somerset on 8 Nov.) married the divorced 
countoss. Bon Jonson, in an ‘spithalnmium,’ 
expressed a hope that the lady might ‘Oulbee 
that “ Wife ” in worth thy friend did make’ 
— au allusion loOvorbury and his well-known 
poem (Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. viii. 806). 
Noarly two years passed before the mysterious 
oiroumslanaes attending Overbury's death 
came to light. In July 1015 Sir Ralph Win- 
wood first learnt that tho ease was one of 
murder from a correspondent, who gained the 
information at Flushing from a hoy in the 
employ of one of the apothecaries formerly in 
attoudance on Ovorbury. Investigations fol- 
lowed in the autumn, and warrants were 
issuod for ( he arrests of tho Borland Countess 
of Somerset, of Ilelwys, and of all the at- 
tend ants on Ovorbury in tho Towor. The 
Earl of Northampton, whom the evidence 
showed to be an accomplice, had died in 1614. 
Weston, Franklin, Mrs. Turner, and Ilelwys 
wore tried on 18Nov. and wore convicted and 
oxocutod ; tho Earl and Oountess of Somerset 
wore brought to trial in May 1016, and were 
also convicted, but were pardonod and were 
roleasedfrom theToworinl023. Theobvious 
anxiety of tho king to shelter the earl and 
his wifo encouraged a suspicion that ha had 
connived at the murder. Foryears the whole 
epieodo was popularly regarded as the most 
startling incident on recoil, Overbury’s 
father, who survived his murdered sen thirty 
years, relates how he was usually followed 
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in the street by a crowd, calling after him characters and conceited news written bv 
‘There goes Sir Thomas Overbury’s father,’ himself and other learned gentlemen his 

The anagram on ‘ Thomas Overburie < 0, Friends ’ (Brit, Mus.) The < Oharacteis ’ 

0, a husia muTther ’ — was long familiar. the earliest of their kind— show much insight 

Oyerbury was a singularly cultivated man. into human nature, and are very pithily ex- 
Ben Jonson addressed to him, before they pressed; butit is uncertain howmimyof them 
quarrelled, a poem in which he credited him or of the succeeding paragraphs of ‘news’ 
with permanently introducing into court are Overbury’s compositions, and how many 
circles a love of art and literature. The belongto his friends. A third impression, also 
chief verse-writers vied with each other in in 1614, supplied 1 addition of sundry other 
lamenting his early death, and, after the new characters,’ bringing the number to 
facts of his murder became known, they be- twenty-five. A fourth impression contained 
wailed his fate in many pathetic elegies, thirty characters (1614, 4to). Three ‘chn- 
As many as twenty writers contributed under tacters’ — a tinker, an apparitor, and an al- 
their initials premtory verses to the early manac-maker — first appearing in the sixth 
editions of the ‘Wife,’ among the writers edition in 1616, are by J. Cocke; and an 
being William Browne and John Ford the added essay there, ‘Newes from the Coun- 
dramatist (cf. Notes and Queries, 4th ser.iv. trey,' is by Donne. An eighth edition (1616) 
386-71. John Ford also obtained alicenseto contained' new elegies on hia untimely death.’ 
publish a work (not extant) entitled * ABooke Many apocryphal ‘witty conceits’ and some 
called Sir Thomas Overburyes Ghost, con- brier poems were added in 1622 and repro- 
tayneing the history of his life and Untimely duced in 1638. As many as twenty editions 
death, by John Ford, gent.’ (26 Nov. 1616). appeared up to 1878, the last being ‘illus- 
Richard Niccole [q. v.] published his ‘Over- trated by Giles Oldieworth, nephew to the 
buries Vision’ in 1616, and Samuel Howlands same Sir T. 0.’ (Bodleian). It was reprinted 
a broadside. A Latin couplet, ‘In etatuam in Oapell’s ‘ Prolusions,’ 1762. 
ligneom Overburii,' appears in Lord Herbert In 1620 was issued ‘ The first and second 
or Cherbuiy’s ‘ Poems,’ ed. Ohurton Collins, part of the Remedy of Love. Written hv Sir 

S . 124 (of. Dtobah, Epigrams, 1616, p. 104; Thomas Oveibury.’ London, by N.Okes(Bri- 
OOT, Philomythie, 1610, i. 7 sq. ; OWEN, Epi- tish Museum). In 1626 appeared ‘SirThomas 
grains, 1612, v. 48 ; Basckofi, Epigrams). Overbury his Observations in his Travailes 
Overbury’s chief work, ‘ A Wife no w the ... upon the state of the Seventeen Provinces 
Widdow of Sir T. Overhurye,’ a sensible little in 1609.’ The manuscript of the work is at 
poem on marriage, of slender poetic merit, Lambeth (841, f, 16). This was licensed for 
waeflrstpublishedinLondoninl614. Itwas press on 28 Jan. 1616-16, but no earlieredi- 
licensed for the press on 13 Dec. 1618, and tion is known. Anew edition is dated 1661, 
became exceptionally popular, five editions and contains Pass’s portrait. The work was 
appearing in 1614. One of the last lines— included in the ‘Harleian Miscellany 1 (1744 

He comes too near who comas to be denied- “j} 1808), and a French translation waspub- 

ushed at Ghent m 1863. 

obtained currency ns a proverb. Contempo- In 1766 appeared ‘The Miscellaneous 
rary imitations abounded. ‘The Husb&nde,’ Works inVerse and Prose of Sir Thomas 
with commendatory verses by Ben Jonson, Overbury, Knight, with Memoir of his Life, 
appeared in 1614 ; ‘ A Second Select Hus- Tenth edition ’ This rejected most of the 
hand,’ by John Davies of Hereford, in 1610 ; apocryphal additions. The latest and fullest 
‘The Description of a Good Wife,’ by Brath- edition of his works was edited by Edward 
waits, and Patrick Hannay’s ‘ Happy Hus- F, Eimbault in 1866, in Russell Smith’s 
band,’ in 1619. In 1681 followed Wye Sal- Library 1 of Old Authors; but the text of the 
tonstall’s ‘Pictures Loquentes,’ and in 1663 ‘ Wife ’ is not very satisfactory, and needs 
Robert Avlett’s ‘A Wife not ready made but revision in the light of extant contemporary 
bespoken. Of the rare first edition of the manuscripts (cf. CoiiiH®, Bibliographical Ao- 
1 Wife’ (12mo) two copies are known — one eount, ii. 06 sq. ; Notes and Queries, 4th ser. 
in the Bodleian, and the other at Trinity Ool- ii. 434). Mr. Rimbault included a collection 
lege, Cambridge. A quarto edition, issued in of anecdotes (‘ Orumms fal’n from King 
the same year, with aportrait by Simon Pass, James’s Table ’), which is assigned to Over- 
and four panegyrics on the author, includes bury in Havl. MS, 7682, f. 42. The work Was 
an attractive appendix of twenty-one ‘ Cha- first printed in the ‘Prince’s Cabala,’ 1716, as 
raclers.’ The title runs : ' A Wife now the ; the ‘Table Talk of King James, collected by 
Widbwof SirThomas Overbury, being amort Sir Thomas Overbury.' 
exquisite and singular Poem of the choice j In 1648 was published the ‘ Arraignment 
of a Wife, whereunto are added many witty ! and Conviction of S’ Walter Rawleigb [in 
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1603J . . . coppiod "by Sir Tho. Overbury, ' 
but its ascription to Overbury may well be 
doubted. 

A portrait in the picture gallery at Oxford 
is said to represent Overbury, aud to bo tho 
work of Isaac Oliver [q.v.J A very rare 
print by Robert Elstraoko is inscribed in 
a comer ‘The Portraiture of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, knight, ootat. 32,’ and shows him. 
in the act of writing ont his epitaph, It is 



edition of * Tho Wife,’ has beon reproduced 
in later issues, 

Ovorbury’s nephow. Sir Tiiouab Ovrmnrar 
tho younger (d. 1G84), was son of his next 
brother, Sir Giles, by Anne (d. 1600), daugh- 
ter of Sir John Shurfield of Wield, Sussex, 
lie settled on the estate of Baurton-on-tho- 
Uill after proving his father’s will in 1668, 
and was knight od on 26 J uno 1660. IIo was 
11 country gentleman who, acoording to Wood, 
' was a groat traveller huyond the seas, and 
afterwards afavourerof prot estant disaonters.' 
Ju 1676 ho issued, in the form of a letter to 
Thomas Shirley, a doctor of medicine in Lon- 
don, ‘A true and perfect Account of tho 
Examination, Confession, Trial, Condemna- 
tion, and Execution of Joan Perry and her 
two Sons for 1 ho supposed Murder of William 
Harrison, Gont.’ 1 iarrison, who was steward 
to the Viscountess Campdeu at Campden, 
was a neighbour of Ovorbury, and 011 1 6 Ang. 
1660 disappeared mysteriously, whereupon 
lus servant, J ohn Perry, assort od 1 hat ho, wi th 
his mother and brother, had murdered Ills 
master. Although John’s story was wholly un- 
corroborated, tho throe porsons incriminated 
wero arrested, tried, convicted, and banged; 
but subsequently Ilarrisou returned homo, 
etat ing that he had been kidnapped and boon 
sold as a slavo in Turkey. Tho curious tract 
is reprinted in tho Ilorlcion ' Miscellany ' 
(1810, viii. 86 sq. ; rf. Notes anti Queries, Hill 
ser. viii. 64). Ovorbury also publisliod anony- 
mously ‘Queries proposed to tho serious Con- 
sideration of those who impose upon others 
in Things of Divine and Supernatural Rovola- 
tion, and porseoutu any upon tho account 
of Religion,’ 1077. To this traot George 
Vernon, rector of Bonrton-on-thc-Water, 
ropliod in ‘Ataxia) Obstaculum, on Answer 
to cortain Queries dispersed in some parts of 
Gloucestershire,’ 1077. Ovorbury rotorted 
in * Ratiocinium Vomaoulum,’ 1678. Lato in 
life ho sold his proparty at Bourton and re- 
moved to Quinton. IIo was buriod at Quinton 
on 0 March 1C81M . By his wife llastor Loach 
ho left a daughter Mary, who married at 
Bourton in 1653 Sir William Whitolocko. 


• K r , Ojerbuqr*s autobiographic notaT 

ln , MS. Itit78, and the Utters of Overbm 
wlulo m the Tower in Ilari. MS. 7002, are jZ 
valuable; of. Horilld and Genealogist, viii. Ur 
Boq, NiceoWa poem, OrerburU’s Ghost i61ft 
gives ft useful contemporary account of tho 
murder. See also Tho Bloody Downfall of Ada 

tfiry, Murder, Ambition (doalingwithlVestonand 

Mrs, Tumor), London, 1815, 4to, in Hath Libra™ 
Tho Narrative History of King James for tho 
flrst fourteen years [with] tho arraignment of 
Sir J. Elvis, London, 1861, 4 to (with portrait of 
Ovorbury) ; Woldon’s Court and Cliaraoter of 
King Jamos, I860 ; A trno and historical Rda- 
tion of tho Poysoning of Sir Thomas Ovorbury 
with the several Arraignments and Spooohes of 
those that, were executed thereupon, 1051 - 
BimnndsD'Ewes’s Autobiography, 1346 ; Andrew 
Amos’s Groat Oyer of Poisoning: tho Trial of 
tho Earl of Somerset, 1818, passim ; Bruges's 
Memoirs of Poors during the reign of .Tamos I • 
Gardiner's TTist,, ; Calendars of Stato Papers’ 
1611-18; Wood’s Athonoo Oxon. od. Bliss, ii’ 
133 sq. ; Rlmbault’s preface to his collected edi- 
tion of Ovorbnry’s worka ; Hunter's manuscript 
Chorus Vatnm in Addit.M9, 24488, pp. 289 sq ] 

OVEREND, MARMADUICE (d. 1700), 
organist and composer, was a pupil of Hr. 
William Boyco. Tn L760 lio was organist 
of Tbleworth, Middlosox, where ho died in 
1790. IIo was buriod on 25 Juno (Parish 
ltogistor). 

Ovoroml published: 1. ‘ Eplthahmuum,' 
for solo and chorus, with instrumental ac» 
compnnimonts, 1760. 2. ‘ Twelve Sonatas,' 
for two Violins and violoncello, ‘ the basses 
of which oro corrootly figured for thoaccom- 
panimi'nl on tho harpeiohord.’ 3. A canon 
for eight voices, ‘Glory bo to the Father.’ 
4. ‘ A Brief Account of, and an Introduction 
to, oight Lectures in tho Hcionco of Music,’ 
1781. It does not appear that the loctures 
wore delivered, and tlio pamphlet contains 
only a method of finding musical ratios, by 
strings represented by straight lines or num- 
bers. Tim process by which tho calculations 
are made, and ‘ tlio radical sources of melody 
and harmony explained,’ was to bo deve- 
loped in tho course of tho lectures, Dr. 
Boyce’s manuscript treatise of composition, 
then in tho hands of Ovorend, forrnod the 
basis of fho system proposed. 

[Grove’s Bid,, of Musio, ii. 818, Wairon’a 
Oatchos, 1888 ; Ovoroml’s will, SagtBtors, P.0.0. 
(Bishop), 16.] L. M. M, 

OVERSTONE, Bakon. [See Low, 
Sam odd Jurat, 1706-1883.] 

OVERTON, CHARLES (1805-1889), 
divine, sixth son of John Overton (1768- 
1 838) [q. v.J roctor of St. Margarot’s and St. 
Orux, was born in York in 1805. lie was 
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brought up to be a civil engineer, and there- 
fore was not sent to a university ; but in 
1829 he was ordained deacon by the Arch- 
bishop of York (Dr. Harcourt). He was 
for a short time assistant curate of Christ 
Church; Harrogate, but in the year of his 
ordination removed to Romaldkirk, in the 
beautiful neighbourhood of Barnard Castle. 
He received priest’s orders in 1830 from the 
Bishop of Chester (Dr. J. B. Sumner), and 
in 1837 was presented by the same bishop 
to the vicarage of Olapham, in the dales of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. In 1841 
Bishop Sumner presented him to the vicarage 
of Cottingham, near Hull, where he spent 
the remainder of his life. 

Overton, like his father, held evangelical 
views, but could sympathise with good men 
who belonged to other schools of thought. 
He was an able preacher and an active 
parish priest in his large and scattered parish, 
which then included the now separate pa- 
rishes of Skidby and Nowland. Through his 
exertions the parish church of Cottingham 
was restored, a parsonage and schools were 
built, the income increased, while schools 
and vicarago houses were built at Skidby and 
Newland. He died on 31 March 1889, and 
was buried at Cottingham. 

In 1829 he married Amelia Charlesworth, 
who died in 1886. By her he had a family 
of four sons and three daughters. 

Overton wrote both in prose and verse. 
His first essay, a poem entitled ‘Ecdesia 
Anglicana ' (London, n.d.), was written at 
Romaldkirk to celebrate the restoration of 
York Minster after its partial destruction 
by the fanatic Jonathan Martin (1782-1838) 

t q.v.] A later edition appeared in 1868. 
t was good-humouredly satirised by Tom 
Moore, who oommenced Ms parody : 

Sweet singer of Romaldkirk, thou who art 
reckoned, 

By critics episcopal, David the Second, 

If thus, as a curate, so lofty your flight, 

Only think in a Rectory how you would write ! 

In 1847 appeared the first part, and in 1849 
the second part, of the most popular of his 
works : 1 CottagoLeotures on Banyan's “Pil- 
grim’s Progress ” practically explained.’ These 
publications were very favourably received 
by the evangelical party, both in England and 
America. In 1818 he published ‘ Cottage 
Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer _ practically 
explained j delivered in the Parish Church 
of Cottingham.’ In 1860 ‘The Expository 
Preacher j or St. Matthew’s Gospel practi- 
cally expounded In Cottingham Church,’ 
2 vols., and "A Voice from Yorkshire: a 
Scene at Goodmanham [Godmundingham],m 


the East Riding, a.d. 627, with Notes f’ in 
1861, ‘ The Histoiy of Cottingham ; and in 
1866, ‘The Life or Joseph, in twenty-three 
Expository Lectures.’ 

[Private information ; Memoir of Rev. Charles 
Overton ; obituary notices in the Guardian and 
the local newspapers ; account of tbe Overtons 
among the Historical Ramifies of Yorkshire in 
the Leeds Mercury ; Works of T, Moore 1 

J. H. 0. 

OVERTON, CONSTANTINE (rf. 1687), 
quaker, was a freeman of Shrewsbury, and 
was one of the first to join the quaker 
society in Shropshire. As early as April 
1667 he wrote from Shrewsbury gaol an ex- 
postulation called 1 The Priest's Wickednesse 
and Cruelty, laid open, and made manifest. 
By Priest Smith of Cressedge, persecuting 
the Servants of the Lord, whose outward 
Dwellings is in and about Shrewsbury. As 
also the Proceedings of Judge Nicholas, and 
the Court of Justice, bo called, against them 
so persecuted by the Priest, at the last) gene- 
ral! AssizeB holden at Bridgenorth for the 

to the Pries ts/^Lonion, 1657. In 1662 Con- 
stantine and his brother Humphrey were in 
rison for not paying tithes. On 26 Feb. 
668 the former was seized at a meeting at 
Shrewsbury, and sent to prison; and in 1666 
he was disfranchised, as freeman ctf Shrews- 
bury, because he refused to take oaths, and 
held meetings in his house. At the dose of 
the same year he and his brother Humphrey, 
with their two men-servants, were committed 
to gaol for keeping their shops open on Christ- 
mas day. Constantine Overton issued a 
token with the shoemakers’ arms in 1063. 
In May 1670 the mayor and officers came to 
his house in Shrewsbury, and took down the 
names of all present at a meeting, sent four 
to prison, and fined the rest, Constantine, 
Humphrey, and Thomas Overton being the 
heaviest sufferers. The meeting being re- 
sumed the following week, they were again 
heavily fined, and later also forthe offence of 
keeping open shop on Christmas day. At the 
general proclamation, March 1672, Thomas 
Overton was released from Shropshire county 
gaol, having spent seven years mprison, and 
part of the time in London. Constantine 
married, on 6 March 1668, Mary Turner (d. 
23 Oct. 1087), and died on 7 Oct. 1687. 

[Besso’s Sufferings, i, 750, 751, 753, 754, 756; 
The Humble Appeale and Petition of Mary 
Overton, prisoner in Bridowell [1846] ; Janney’s 
Hist, of Friends, iii. 222; MacOlintock and 
Strong's Diet, of Biogr, vii. 402 ; Gough’s Hist, 
of Quakers, iv. 311-14; Owen and Blakeway’s 
Hist, of Shrewsbury, i, 490; Registers at Devon- 
shire House.] 0. F. S. 
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OVERTON - , JOHN (1040-1708 P), print- when he was appointed, through the influence 
seller, was the principal vendor of mezzo- of Wilbcrforce, to the chancellor’s livings 
tints of his day. Noble thinlis he ■was con- of St. Crux and St, Margaret’s in the city 
nected with Robert Scot, the bookseller, of of York. Overton, like most of the early 
Little Britain. His shop was at ‘ the White evangelicals, was a strong tory in polities and 
Itorse without Newgate, London, whore he a great admirer of Mr. Pitt. lie took an 
succeeded Potor Stent and an elder John active part in promoting the election of 

Overton, and where ho was followed by "Wilberforoofor the county of York, He died 
Henry Ovorton, probably his son, who pub- at York on 17 July 1838, and was buried in 
lishea many mezzotint portraits, some with the chancel of St. Crux, in a vault with his 
E, Cooper. Towards the ond of his life wife. 

Henry Overton was in partnership with 1, In 1792 he married Elizabeth Stodart of 
Hoole. Another member of the family was Heath, near Ilawes, in the Yorkshire dales 
Philip Overton, who brought out mozzotint whose father was agent to the lairds of 

S ortraits down to a period subsequent to Arkendalo. By her, who died in 1827, he 
7C0 at the Golden Buck, near St. Dunstan’s had a family of twelve children, eight sons 
Church, opposite Fetter Lane, in Pleat Street, and four daughters. The sons all grew up 
London, where he was succeeded by M. Over- to manhood, and were all six feet and up. 
ton, and afterwards by Robert Sayor, Both wards in height. Four of them— John, Wu. 
Henry and Philip Ovorton were Benefactors liam, Thomas, and Charles— received holy 
ta William Bowyer on the occasion of the orders ; two were lawyers, and two were 
firo at his prinling-offico, on 80 Jan. 1712 doctors. John, the eldest (B,A, 1820 and 
(Nioiror.s, Lit. Anecd. i. (12). M. A. 1828, Trinity Oollego, Cambridge), won 

A portrait of John Ovorton, in wig and the Seatonian prize at Cambridge and was 
bands, ‘ solatia sure 08, a.d, J 708,’ is described rootor of Scssay ; ho also won the declamation 
by J. Ohaloner Smith, who stales that his prize at Trinity Oollego. OharleB, the sixth 
address * is to bo found on many works of son, is separately nolicod, 
the times of Charles II, James if, and Wil- Ovorton is dually known ns the author of 
liam III, some being after stales of the lino 4 The Truo Churchmen Ascertained; or an 
engravings by the elder Failkome’ ( British Apology for those of the regular clergy of 
Mmotinto Portraits, 1884, iv. 1099-1700). the establishment who are sometimes called 
(Notes and Queries, 6th nor. ii. 347, 414, 408; Evangelical Ministers, occasioned bv the 
Noble’s Biographical History of England, 1800, publications of Drs. Paluy, Hoy, and Croft, 
iii. 428-30 ; Gay’s Trivia, ii. 488-0; North’s Lifo Messrs. Daubeny, Ludlam, Polwhelo, the 
of John North, 1826, iii. 290-3.) H. R. T. Reviewers, &c.’ It was published at York 

in 1 801 , and readied a second edition in 1802. 
OVERTON, JOHN (1763-1888), divine, The ovangelioals, Overton contended, ' are 
born in 1768 at Monk Iryslon in Yorkshire, Hie true churchmen ; and, in a very firada- 
where his father was a small landed pro- mental and important sense of the word, 
prietor, bdongod to an ancient Yorkshire Mr.Daubony and his associates are dissenters 
family which was early in the fourteenth trom tho Church of England.’ The challenge 
century sottled at Easing ton nail in Holder- was quickly taken up. In 1802 Dr. Edward 
ness, and of which Major-general Robert Pearson [q.v.l the Christian advocate at Cam- 
Over ton. [q.v,] wasa member. Tlui ancestral bridge, published 4 Remarks on the Doctrine 
estates passed by sale into the Milnor family of Justification by Faith in aLotterto J. Oven- 
towards tho dose of the seventeenth century, ton,’ followed In the same year by ‘Remarks 
John appears to have rqoeivod his early in a Second Letter.’ Arcudoacon Daubeny 
education iu tho village soliool at Monk defended his position, in 1803, in his 1 Vim- 
Fryston, whence ho proceeded to Magdalene dicioa Eoolosiro Auglicanto,’ which is almost 
College, Cambridge, graduating B. A. m 1790, entirely occupied with ‘Tho True Olmrek- 
Magdnlene was then beginning to bo a men.’ A rather unfavourable review of 
stronghold of the evangelical party. lie Overton’s book appeared, moreover, in the 
had a high reputation at college, but un- 1 Christian Observer, ’ a periodical which had 
fortunately overworked himself, and fell boon latoly Blartod for the express purpose of 
ill just boforo the tripos examination came advancing tho oause of which, Overton was 
on. lie was therefore obliged to bo content the champion. Ho replied in 4 Four Letters 
with an ordinary dogroe, Having rocoivod to the Editor of the “Christian Observer,”’ 
holy orders, he bocamo assistant curato to The editor was Zachary Macaulay [q. v.], fa- 
William Richardson of York, one of tho t her of tin? historian. ‘ThoTruoUhurcliman’ 
leaders of the ovangelicnl party in tho north, was, however, warmly welconfod by tlio ovan- 
He remained with Richardson until 1802, golicals generally as an able and manly de- 
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fence of their position, as appears from a 
number of private letters, still m the posses- 
sion of the family, from men like Charles 
Simeon, Richard Cecil, Professor Parish, Wil- 
liam Hey, and Thomas Dikes. Overton pub- 
lished a patriotic sermon in 1803 on the 
renewal of the French war after the short- 
lived peace of 1802, which was highly praised 
in the ‘ British Critic, ’ and anotner in 1814 
on the premature rejoicingsoverthe supposed 
downfall of Bonaparte. 

[Private information from the Rev. Thomas 
Overton, rector of Black Notley (son of John 
Overton), the Rev. P. Arnold Overton, vicar of 
High Cross (his great-grandson), and lira, Over- 
ton (widow of his son Henry) j John Overton’s 
Works, passim, and Archdeacon Daubeny’s Vin- 
dicise EccWib Anglicans.] J. E. 0. 

OVERTON, JOHN (1764-1838), writer 
on sacred chronology, was born in 1764 at 
Thetford in Lincolnshire, the son of a cot- 
tager. He had in his early years a strong 
desire to study astronomy; the opportunity 
of gratifying it came whan, through the joint 
influence of the rector of the parish and 
Thomas Cholmondeley, afterwards first baron 
Delamere, he received an appointment in the 
excise. The telescopes he used in his ob- 
servations were of his own construction. In 
1812 he began to apply astronomical results 
to biblical chronology, especially to the 
questions arising out of the scriptural genea- 
logies of Christ, and published m 1817 1 The 
Genealogy of Ohrist elucidated by Saared 
History . . . with a new System of Sacred 
Chronology and the true Meaning 1 of the 
Weeks in Daniel,’ 2 vols. He printed the 
book himself at his house at Orayford in 
Rent, and issued it as ‘ an antidote to the 
venomous pen of Volney.’ At Foot’s Cray 
and Paul’s Cray he founded Sunday schools. 
In 1820 appeared 'The Books of Genesis and 
Daniel’ (m connection with modern astro- 
nomy), defended against Count Volney and 
Dr. Francis; also ‘The Sonsbip of Christ,’ 
against J obn Gorton and the Rev. Mr. Evans, 
being supplementary matter to 'The Genea- 
logy of Christ.’ This book has for its fronti- 
spiece on engraved portrait of the author, 
‘set. 67;’ he was then living in King's Road, 
Chelsea, whither he had removed from Kent 
in 1827. The conclusions of these two works 
were afterwards summarised in a pamphlet, 
‘ A View of Sacred History and its Ohrono- 
logj in connexion with Modern Astronomy,’ 

Other pamphlets by Overton are: ‘The 
Chronology of the Apocalypse investigated 
and defended, ’„1822 ; ‘An Inquiry into the 
Truth and Use of the Book of Enoch as to itB 
Prophecies, Visions, and Accounts of Fallen 


Angels,’ 1822; ‘Strictures on Dr. Chalmers’s 
Discourse on Astronomy, 1 Deptford, 1823, 
8vo; and ‘The Apocalyptic Whore of Baby- 
lon considered not the Pope of Rome,’ 1830. 
He was a contributor to the ‘ Gentleman's 

Overton died atllose Cottage, King's Road, 
Chelsea, on 1 Deo, 1838. 

[Overton's Works ; Gent. Mag. 1839, i. 102.] 

C. P. 

OVERTON, RICHARD (./U046),pam- 
phleteer, was probably a relative of Henry 
Overton, a printer, who began to publish in 
1629, and had in 1042 a shop in Pope’s Head 
Alley, London (Akbeb, Stationers’ Register, 
iv. 218, 494 ; Lesion, Catalogue of Broad- 
sides in thepossession of the Society of Anti- 
quaries). Richard Overton probably spent 
part or his early life in Holland (B. Evans, 
Early English Baptists, i. 264). He began 
publishing anonymous attacks on the bishops 
about the time of the opening of the Long 
parliament, together with some pungent verse 
satires, like ‘ Lambeth Fayre ’ and ‘ Articles 
of High Treason against Ohe&pside Cross/ 
1042. 

Overton turned next to theology, and wrote 
an anonymous tract on ‘Man’s Mortality,’ 4to, 
1848. This he described as ‘ a treatise wherein 
’tis proved, both theologically and philo- 
sophically, that whole man (as a rational orea- 
ture) is a oompound wholly mortal, contrary 
to that common distinction of soul and body : 
and that the present going of the soul Into 
heaven or hell is a mere fiction; and that at 
the resurrection is the beginning of our im- 
mortality, and then actual condemnation and 
salvation, and not before/ Eecl. iii. lQisquoted 
as a motto, and the tract is signed ‘R. 0.,’ and 
said to be 'printed by John Canne’ [q. v,] 
at Amsterdam. According to Thomason’s 
note in the British Museum copy, it appeared 
on 19 Jan. 1043-4, and was really printed in 
London (Masson, Life of Milton, iii. 166). 
The tract made a great stir, and a small sect 
arose known as 'soul sleepers,’ who adopted 
Overton’s doctrine in a sBgntly modified form 
(Pa&itt, Heresiography, ed. 1662, p. 081), 
On 26 Aug. 1844 the House of Commons, on 
the petition of the Stationers’ Company, 
ordered that the authors, printers, and pub- 
lishers of the pamphlets against the immor- 
tality of the soul and concerning divorce 
should be diligently inquired for, thus 
coupling Overton with Mutan as the most 
dangerous of heretics (Masson, iii. 164 ; Com- 
mons’ Journak,m, 906). DanielFeatlByfq.v.] 
in the ‘Dippers Dipt’ and Thomas Edwards 
(1699-1647) [q. v.J in 1 Gangrceno’ (i, 28) 
both, denounced the unknown author, the 
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Moanwhile Overton had commenced ft History, xv\, 161). Ha was uncoaditionS 
violent onslaught against the Westminster released on 16 Sept. 1647 ( Lords' Journals 
assembly, undor the pseudonym of ‘Murliu ix. 436, 440). This imprisonment did not 
Marpriost,’ who was represented as the son diminish Overton’s democratic seal. He had 
of Martin Marprolato, tlio antagonist of the a groat share in promoting the petition of tliB 
Elizabethan bishops. Tho series of tracts ho London levellers (11 Sept. 1648), He 
issued under this name, of which the chief also one of those who presented to Fairfax on 
are ‘The Arraignment of Mr. Persecution,’ 28 Deo. 1648 the ‘Pleafor Common Right and 
‘Martin’s Echo,’ and ‘A Sacred Synodical Freedom,’ a protest against the alterations 
Decretal,’ were published clandestinely in made by the council of the army in Lilhurne’s 
1046, with fantastic print ors’ names appended draft of the Agreement of tho People. On 
to them, 'l'ho ‘ Decretal ’ is a supposed order 28 March 1640 he was arrested, with LilburnB 
of tho Westminster assembly for tho author's and two otlior leaders of the levellers, as onB 
arrest, purporting to ho ‘printed by Martin of tho authors of 'England’s new Chains Die- 
■Claw-Clergy, printer to tho reverend As- covered.' Overton, who refused to aeknow- 
senibly of Di vinos, for Bartholomew Bang- lodge tho authority of tho council of state or 
priest, and are to ho sold at his shop in Tola- to answer their questions, was committed to 
ration Streot, at, tho sign of tho Subjects’ tho Towor (A Picture of the Council qf State 
Liberty, right opposite to Persecuting Court .’ 1649, pp. 26-4.6 ; Commons’ Journals,- vi.174* 
Prynno denounced those tracts to the parlia- 183; Cal. State Vapors, Dom, 101fl-50, pp! 
ment as tho quintessence of scurrility and 67-9), In conjunction with his three fellow- 
blasphomy, and demanded the punishment, of prisoners he issued on 1 Mny 1049 the ‘Agree- 
tho writer, whom ho supposed to ho llonry ment of tho Freo People of England, ’followed 
.Robinson (A Fresh Discovery of some Pro- on 14 April by a pamphlet denying tlie charge 
di</ious New Wandering Hlasing Stars, 1646, that they sought to overthrow properly and 
«>. 9). Overtoil's authorship was suspected, social order (A Manifestation from Hair 
but could not bo proved (A Defiance against tenant-colonel John Lilburne, Mr. Biohari 
all Arbitrary Usurpations, 4to, 1646, p. 26). Overton, and others, aommonly, though m- 
Ilu did not own his responsibility till 1040, justly, styled Levellers, 4to, 1649). 
when t ho assembly of divines had come t o an On his own account lie published on 2 July 

end ( A Picture of tho Council of State, 4to, a ‘ Defiance ’ t o tho government, in the form 
1649, T>. 36). of a letter addressed 4 to tho citixons usually 

In 1646 Ovorton, who had been concerned meeting at tho Whalebone in Lothbury, 
in printing some of Lilburne’s pamphlets, behind tho Royal Exchange,’ a plaoo whioh 
( oolc np his ease against tho lords, ana puli- was the headquarters of the London level- 
lisliod ‘An Alarum to tho House of Lords lure, The failure of tho government to obtain 
against their Insolont Usurpation of the avordialagainslLilburnoinvolvodthorelease 
common Liberties and Rights of this Nation, of his associates, and on 8 Nov. Overton's 
manifested in their Attenipls against Lieu- liberation was ordered (Cal, State Payers, 
tenant-colonel JolmLilburno,’4to,1640. For Dom. 1649-60, p. 662), Tho only condition 
this ho was nrrested by order of the honso was that ho should tnhe tho engagement to 
■on 11 Aug. 1646, and, refusing to acknow- bo faithful to tho Commonwealth, whioh he 
lodge thoir jurisdiction, was committed to probably had no hesitation in doing. InSep- 
Nmvgato (Lords' Journals, viii. 467 ; Ilist. t, umber 1054 Ovorton proposed to turn spy, 
MSS, Comm. 6th ltep, pp. 46, ISO). But, in and ollored lus services to Thurloo for the 
spite of liis confinement, he contrived to discovery of plots against tho Protector’s go- 
jiublish a narrative of his arrest, enlitlod ‘ A vnrnmont. In tho following spring ho was 
Dollanco against all Arbitrary Usurpations,' implicated in the protected rising of the 
and a still more violent atlaolc on tho peers, levellers, and ilod to Flanders in company 
-called ‘ An Arrow shot, from the Prison of with Lioulonnnt-cotenol Sexby. There, 
Newgato into tho Prerogative Bowels of tho through the agonoy of Sir Marmaauke (after- - 
Arbitrary llousa of Lords.’ His wife Mary wards Lord) Langdalo [q. v.], ho applied to 
and ilia brother Thomas were also imprisoned Obarlos II, and rocoivua a commission from 
forsimilaroilencoa (i'A.p,172 ; lords' Journals, him. Some months let or ho returned to Eng- 
viii. 646, 648 ; The Petition of Mary Overton, land, supplied with Spanish money by Sexby, 
Prisoner in Bridewell, to the House qf Com- and charged to bring about an insurrection 
owns, 4to, 1847). ( Thurloe State Papers, ii, 600„vi. 830-8 ; Cal. 

Tho army took up tho onuso of Overtoil Clarendon Papers, iii, 65 ; Bgerton MS. 2686, 
and his fellow prisoners, and demanded that f, 890), 
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Overton’s later history is obscure. He was 
again in prison in December 1869, and bis 
arrest -was ordered on 22 Oct. 1663, appa- 
rently for printing something against the 
government of Charles II ( Commons' Journals, 
vii. 800 ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1883-4, 1 

p. 811). 

It is difficult to give a complete list of { 
Overton's works, as many are anonymous. 
The chief are the following : 1. ‘ New Lam- 
beth Fair newly Consecrated, wherein all 
Home's Helics are set at sale’ (a satire in 
verse], 1042. 2. * Articles of High Treason 
exhibited against Cheapside Cross, with the 
last Will and Testament of the said Cross’ 
(a satire in verse), 1842. 3. ‘ Man’s Mor- 

tality,’ Amsterdam, 1643; a second and en- 
larged edition was published in 1656, in 8vo, 
entitled ‘ Man wholly Mortal,’ 4. ‘ The 
Arraignment of Mr. Persecution ... hv 
Reverand young Martin Morpriest,’ 1646. 

6. ‘A Snored Synodical Decretal for the 
Apprehension of Martin Marpriest,’ 1646. 

6. ‘ Martin’s Echo ; or a Remonstrance from 
his Holiness, Master Marpriest’ [about 16451. 

7. * An Alarum to the House of Lords,’ 1648, 

8. ‘ A Defence against all arbitrary Usurpa- 

tions, either of the House of Lords or any 
other,’ 1646. 9. ‘An Arrow against all 

Tyrants or Tyrauny,’ 1640. 10. ‘The Com- 
moners’ Complaint,’ 1646. 11 . ‘ Tho Outcries 
of oppressed Commons' (by Lilburue and 
Overton jointly), 1647. 12. 1 An Appealfrom 
the Degenerate Representative Body, the 
Commons of England, assembled at West- 
minster, to the . . . Free People in general, 
and especially to his Excellency, Sir Thomas 
Fairfax,’ 1047. 13. ‘ The Copy of a Letter 
written to tho General from Lieuteuant- 
oolonel Lilburne and Mr. Overton on hbhalf 
of Mr. Loehyer,’ 1049. 14. ‘A Picture of 
the Council of State’ (by Overton and three 
others), 1649. 16. ‘ A Manifestation of Lieu- 
tenant -colonelLilburne and Mr.O verton, &o.,’ 
1649, 16, ‘ An Agreement of the Free People 
of England tendered os a Peace-offering to 
this distressed Nation, by Lieutenant-colonel 
Lilburne, Mr. Overton, &c.,’ 1649. 17. ‘ Over- 
toil's. Defiance of Act of Pardon,’ 1649. 18. ‘The 
Baiting of the Great Bull of Bosban,’ 1849. 
There are also a number of petitions addressed 
by Overton to the two houses of parliament. 

[Brit. Mus. Oat, ; authorities cited in the 
article.] 0- H, F, 

OVERTON, ROBERT (fl. 1640-1668), 
soldier, son of John Overton of Easington in 
IIoldornesB, Yorkshire, horn about 1609, woe 
admilledto Gray’s Inn on 1 Nov. 1631 (Poul- 
eoh, Uoldcmess, ii. 877 ; Foster, Gray’s Inn 
Payhter, p. 194). At the beginning of the 
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civil war he took up arawfor the parliament, 
served under the Fairfaxes, and distinguished 
himself in the defence of Hull and at the 
battle of Marston Moor (Ludlow, Memoirs, 
ed. 1698, i. 78 ; Miltom, Works, ed. Bohn, 
i. 293). In August 1646, when parliament 
made Sir Thomas Fairfax [see Fairfax, 
Thomas, third Lord Fairfax] governor of 
Pontefract, he appointed Colonel Overton his 
deputy. In September Overton reduced Sandal 
Castle (Report on the Portland MSS. i. 279). 
Ferdinando lord Fairfax [q. v.] urged his son 
to find a command for Overton in the regular 
army (28 March 1647), but Sir Thomas, while 
expressing his desire ‘ to bring so deserving 
a man into the army,’ was not able to do so 
till the summer of 1047. About July 1647 
Overton succeeded to the command of the 
foot regiment late Colonel Herbert’s, and 
shortly afterwards became also governor of 
Hull. In June 1648 the mayor and corpora- 
tion of Hull petitioned for his removal; but 
Fairfax strongly supported him , and lie was 
also backed by a section of the townsmen 
(Portland MSS. i. 468, 478 ; Rushwobsh, 
vii. 1021), la the Becond civil war Over- 
ton’s regiment fought under Cromwell in 
Wales and in the north, while its colonel 
guarded null, and drove the cavaliera out of 
tho Isle of Axholme. 

Overton took no part in the king’s trial, 
but thoroughly approved of that measure. 
As early os February 1648 he had expressed 
the view that it would be a happy thing if 
God would please to dispossess the king ‘ of 
three transitory kingdoms to infeoff him in 
an eternal one* (Fairfax Correspondence, iii. 
11), Both his regiment and the garrison of 
Hull sent addresses in support of the army 
leaders; but Overton clearly disagreed on 
several points with the policy of the new 
government (A Declaration of the Garrison 
of Mull, 4to, 1649). In 1660 Overton accom- 
aniod Oromwell to Scotland, commanded a 
rigade of foot at the battle of Dunbar, and 
was made governor of Edinburgh after its 
occupation by Oromwell (September 1060 ; 
Nicxolls, Letters and Papers of State ad- 
dressedto Cromwell, 1748, fol. p. 24 ; Carljlb, 
Cromwell, letter cri.) His regiment formed 
part of the force sent over to Fife in July 
1661, and he commanded the reserve at the 
viotory of Inyerkeithing (ib. letter alxxv.; 
Heath, Chronicle, pp. 505, 639). Remaining 
with Monck in Scotland when Oromwell fol- 
lowed Charles II into England, Overton helped 
to complete the subjugation of Scotland, and 
commanded an expedition which reduced and 
garrisoned the Orkneys (Tanner MSS. Bod- 
leian Library, Iv. 170) , On 14 May 1662 par- 
liament voted him 4001. a year m Scottish 
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lands as n reward for Iris sorviecs (Commons’ Papers, Camden Soo. ii. 24-]), His eumossfl' 

Journals, vii. 132). Wlion Douno, Monck's aocnmpliere in Scotland were Murt-martialled 

successor, was recalled from Scotland, lie ap- and cashiered j but Overton himself ms 
pointod Overton to command all the English never formally tried. Afl er about two years' 
forces m tho west of that country (30 Dec. rigorous imprisonment in the Tower lie was 
1662; Clarice MSS. xxiv. 86). It was to transported to Jersoy, and confined in Elwa- 
Overton, as governor of Abovdoen, that Sir belli (Jostle there 1 ill March 1658 (The Sad 
Alexander Irvine appealed when ho was ox- Suffering Case of Major-general Robert Over- 
communicatodby I lie presbylory of Abordoon ton, by J. R,, 1050, Ito j Tuurt.oe iii 67* 
(Spalding Club Miscellany, iii. 205). 14.7, 185, 217, 279 ; Cal. State Papers j) om ’ 

In 1663 Overton, who fuel now succeeded 1058-9, p. 259). On 3 Feb. 1850 (Jritdi 
to the family estate at Du sing I on, relumed Williamson, Overton’s sister, presented a 
to England, and again became governor of petition to Richard Ormnwoll’s parliament 
JTull. Deeply imbued with iho views of the on behalf of her brother, and that body or- 
llflli monarchy mon, and dissatisfied with dared that he should bo brought to London 
tlip slow progress of tho work of reformation to have his eaBe heard. On 10 March aftor 
under the rnlo of tho parliament, he hailed hearing Overton, it voted liis immediate re- 
with enthusiasm Cromwell's forcible dissolu- loaso, and pronounced bis imprisonment al 
tion of that body. Ho wroto at once to JorsOTUlofiiu(RoureN, JW/wiiwfwylh'a™ 
Cromwell approving the act, and promising iii. 45; iv. 120,150; Commons' Jmmials, vii! 
his support and that of his garrison (More 014). 

Hearts and Hands appearing for the work The fall of Richard Cromwell and the re- 
. . .being turn Letters . . .from Colonel Robert storation of tho Long parliament was fol- 
Overton, Governor of Hull. . . and the Offv- lowed by the redress of Overton’s wrongs, 
eers of the said Garrison, 1063, 4 to). Rut On 16 June the commit lee for tho noininu- 
the dissolution of tho Littlo parliament and iion of officers votod Hint ho should be re- 
tho assumption by Cromwell of tho post of stored to liis regiment andhisotluircoramauds, 
Protector filled him willi doubts and sus- while parliament, two days later appointed a 
picions. lie doolarod his dissatisfaction to commit too to examine into his lows, and 
Oromwoll, lolling him that if ho saw lie did sou how they could bn compensated (Cal. 
design to set up himself and not the good of State Papers, Dam. 1058 0, p.375; Common J 
the nation, lio would not set one foot huforo Journal, vii. MR, 738), Overton was one of 
anothor to servo him. ‘ Thou wort, a knave the seven commissioners in whom parliament 
if thou wouldst,' answered Cromwell ; and, on 12 Oct. U169 vested tho government of 
in the end, Overton retained liis commission tho army (lb, vii. 796). liis reputation with 
on the promise 1 0 deliver if up when lie could the republicans, the strength of IIull, and 
not conscientiously servo tho Protector any tho importance of its magazine mado lus ad- 
longor (TitcM.cn, iii. 110). In September hnronooofgniaivnluolooifhorof Ihoaonlend- 
I Oca ho returned tn his eommandinHootlaud, ing parties in Hie army, lie and liis officers 
but in Docemhor was arrested and sent pri- rcntRcd to sign the address to parliament 
sonor (.0 England 011 the charge of ini muling which Fleetwood and tho English army oir- 
to head ti militavy insurrection against, Iho eulalod, nor would they return a definite 
government. Overton’s own indiscreet eon- answer to Monck's appeals to thorn to eo- 
uuct in sanel loning moot nigs oftlie disaffected oporala with the Scottish army. Overton 
ollieors under liis e.mnmand certainly gave sought to medinio, and publi ihetl an oxhorlft- 
ground for suspicion. Tho enemies ol' the lion tn both parlies to uniiu in maintaining 
govommontrcgardodhimnsaprobaMoloador, tho Lord's cause (A True Narrative of the 
and used his name freely m Ilnur plots, Proeeedings in Parliament, Qiunoil, # 0 ,, 1660, 
Charles II wroto to him to pvomiso forgive- 4fo, p. 10'; The Humble and Healing Advise 
ness for past disloyalty, and rewards for sor- of Robert Overton, 1069, 4to). The am- 
vlco in oflbet ing a rest oration (Cal, Clarendon biguity of his conduct, his preparations for 
Papers, ii. 344). The lovollors oxpool ed that a siege, and tlio iuoondiary hitters which ho 
ho would seize Monde, I ako commend of tho circulated among the troops in Yorkshire, 
nrmyin Soot land, and march info England to oausod Moupk groat oinharrassment. On 
restore tho Common wonlth. An examination 4 March 1 0(10 Clio council of slat operomptorily 
of tho evidonco loads to tlio oonclusion that ordered him to ohsorve whatovor ardors ho 
howos innocent, but it is nob surprising that received from Monek, and six days later to 
lie was boliovud to bo guilty. Tho Protector emno to London at oneo (Cal. State Papers, 
hold him as deliberately faithless In his pro- Dorn. 1659 GO, pp. 381, 388*; IUjcdh, Ghro- 
miso, and treated him with great severity niole, od, Phillips, 1070, pp, 700, 713). Ovor- 
(Oabovle, Cromwell, Spuooh v.j Clark « ton lied undotibtodly inlondod to malts a 
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last stand for the republic, and to frustrate 
Monck’s design for bringing back the king ; 
but the disaffection of the town and the 
divisions of the garrison obliged him peace- 
ably to give up his government to Colonel 
Fairfax, and obey the orders of the council 
(Ludlow, Memoirs, ii. 860, ed. 1098), 

The rest of Overton’s life was mostly spent 
in prison. Haying neither taken part in the j 
trial of the king, nor sat on the tribunals 
which condemned the royalist leaders, Over- 
ton was not excepted from the Act of In- 
demnity. But he was regarded os one of the 
heads of the fifth monarchy men, and on the 
first rumour of on insurrection among them 
was arrested and sent to the Tower (Decem- 
ber 10(30; Heath, Chronicle, ed. 1668, p. 784). 
On 9 Nov. 1 661 a warrant was signed for his 
conveyance to Ohepstow Castle. Apparently 
he succeeded in obtaining a short interval of 
freedom ; but on 26 May 1068 he was again 
arrested as ‘ suspected of seditions practices, 
and refusing to take the oaths or give se- 
curity.’ In January 1664 the government 
resolved to send him to Jersey, and he was 
still imprisoned there in February 1668. The 
date and place of his death are unknown 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. pt. vii. pp. 8, 
6 ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1668-4 p. 461, 
1607-8 p. 229). 

Overton married in 1682 Anne, daughter of 
Jeremy Gardiner of Stratford, Bow, Middle- 
sex (Ohhsthr, London Marriage Lkenoes, 
p. 1002). His oldest son, John, was admitted 
to Gray’a Inn on 11 Nov. 1661, and was 
probably the author of a work on ‘Eng- 
lish Military Discipline’ published in 1672 
(Fostdb, Gray's Inn Register, g. 202). His 
grandson Robert, who died in 1721, sold the 
fomily estate to the Milners of Nun Apple- 
ton (Pohlbon, Molderness , ii. 877). 

Overton was a scholar as well as a soldier, 
Milton celebrates his exploits in the 1 Defensio 
Secuuda,’ and addresses him os ' bound to 
me these many years past in a friendship of 
more than brotherly closeness and affection, 
both by the similarity of our tastes and the 
aweotnese of your manners’ (Masson, Life 
of Milton, iv. 602, 607, 621). * Civil and 
discreet ,’ 1 a scholar, but a little pedantic,’ is 
the character given of him by nis prisoner, 
Sir James Turner (Memoirs, pp. 78-82), 
John Oanno, who was Overton e onaplain at 
Hull, dedicated to him his ‘ Voice from the 
Temple,’ 4to, 1663, and probably exercised 
considerable influence^ upon Mb religious 
views (Yorkshire Dianas, Surtees Soo. 1876, 
pp. 148, 422). Overton’s letters, many of 
which arc in print among the 1 ThurloePapers/ 
show his disinterested devotion to his cause, 
and his willingness to suffer for it. ‘ If I he 


called,’ he wrote in 1654, ‘to seal the cause 
of God and my country with my blood, by 
suffering death, or by beanng any testimony 
to the interest of my nation and the despised 
truths of these times, he is able to support 
and save me, as the sun to shine upon me. . . , 
If I can but keep faith and a good conscience, 
I shall assuredly finish my course with joy’ 
(Thueloh, iii. 47). 

[Authorities cited in the article] 0. H. f“. 

OVERTON, WILLIAM (1626 P-1609), 
bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, born in 
London between 1620 and 1530, is said to 
have been of the same family as Robert 
Overton [q. v.] f the major-general, and to 
have owed his early education to Glaston- 
bury Abbey j it is certain that he was elected 
to a demyBhip at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
in 1589, and that he became perpetual fellow 
of the college in 1661. He graduated B.A. 
in 1647 ana M.A. in 1663; in the latter 
degree he was incorporated at Cambridge in 
1662, He received the degree of BD. on 
16 Feb. 1666-6 and D.D. two days later. He 
became in 1653 rector of Balcombe, Sussex, 
and vicar of Eccleshall, Staffordshire. The 
rectory of Swinnerton, Staffordshire, was 
conferred on him in 1666. In 1669 he was 
installed prebendary of Winchester. Other 
benefices conferred on him in early life were 
Upham and Nurstiing (both in 1660), Exton 
(1661), Cotton (1602), and Buriton (1669). 
In 1668 he became canon of OMchester, 

Overton managed to spend much time in 
Oxford, and in 1664 he took a prominent port 
in the reception given to Queen Elizabeth on 
the occasion of her famous visit to Oxford, in 
company with the Earl of Leicester. The day 
after the queen’s arrival, Sunday, 1 Sept., 
Overton preached an English sermon in the 
morning at Christ Church, choosing for his 
text Psalmcxviii. 24 : ‘ This is the day which 
the Lord hath made,’ &o. Unhappily her 
majesty was too tired with her journey to be 
present (Niohols, Progresses, a. 209). He 
took part, however, in the disputations held 
before the queen on Thursday, 6 Sept., when, 
in answer to the question ‘ whether it was 
lawful for a private individual to take up arrnB 
against a bad prince,’ he maintained that ‘ it 
was lawful for a private person to consult 
the good of the Republic, and. that good was 
best consulted if the had Prince was killed.' 
Overton’s sentiments do not appear to have 


in upon him. He received the treasurereMp of 
Ohicheeter Cathedral in 1667, a canonry at 
Salisbury in 1670, besides becoming rector of 
Stoke-upon-Treut and of Hanbury. Finally, 
in 1679, he was promoted to the bishopric of 
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Coventry and Lichfield. lie is generally 
spoken of ns bishop of Lichfield, but at (hut 
time Coventry was not only joined wilh 
Licit field, but also took the first place in the 
title. IIo held tint see for nearly thirty years, 
residing at, Ecoleshall Castle, tho country 
scat of the bishops, the palace at Lichfield hav- 
ing been destroyed in the days ol' Henry VII L 
llo had the reputation of being' 1 gonial, hos- 
pitable, and kind to tlio poor,’ audit is added 
that 1 lio kopt his house in good repair, which 
married bishops wore observed not to do.’ 
Bishop Overtoil is gibbeted by Martin Mar- 
l’relnte as an 1 tmloftl'uod prolate,’ hut this is 
hardly consistent with his known antece- 
dents at Oxford, lie wits also accused of 
having' made 'seventy lewd and unloarnod 
ministers for money’’ in one day (1'eoude, 
im, of linf/lmuf, xii. 0). His episcopate 
was uneventful. A low ‘Acts of Overton ’ 
aro found in the diocesan regis! era ; und there 
was a (itnums dispute hot weon tho bishop and 
two candidates for Cut chancellorship of the 
diocese, Messrs. Beacon and Zachary ihthing- 
t.nn, which was fluidly settled by nn appeal to 
Whilgifl, who thou held tlio neighbouring 
bishopirio of Worcester. It is supposed that 
it woe in refermteo to this dispute that Over- 
ion prencliod his sermon ‘Against Discord,’ 
which is the only sortnon of liis extant in 
print. He hold n visitation of his cathodral 
at. Lichfield in 1(500, and his eltnrgn on tho 
occasion was published under llto title of 
‘Oratio dnetissima ot grnvissitna habit a in 
Homo (lapitulari Lichfield ad Prtubendni'ios 
et roliqnmti Clorunt in Visil.ationo Rcolosim 
sitio ( Jalliedmlis congregalum, an. 1 (500.’ In 
1 (lOil ho not only wrote liis own epitaph, hut, 
actually had it put up in Ecoloshall Church, 
ft was ns follows : 

lieu sibi spo in Xto msurgondi posuil Willushims 
Overt on, Convent. ol Lichfield Rpisoopus, 1008. 

1 lo died on 9 April 100$), and was buried 
beside both his wives in Eoeloshall Church, 
where a 1 omh was orooted to liis lnoirn iry with 
liis effigies in liis opiseojial habits. Ovorlon 
was twice married : first, to Margaret, tho 
oldest, daugh ter of William Barlow, bishop of 
Chichester, Tho lady’s mother successfully 
earned out her resolve to marry all Iter five 
daughters Lo bishops. Overton’s second wifo 
was Mary, daughter of Edward Deadstock 
by Elisabeth Scrimshaw, a descendant of Sir 
John Talbot. 

[Manuscript in possession of tlio writ or j 
Elizabethan Oxford ; Ituprints of lturo Tracis by 
O. Plmtimor (Oxf. I fist. Hoe.) ; Diocesan History 
of Lichfield (B.l'.G.K.) ; Nichols's Progrossos of 
tliwon Elizabeth, i. 2011, 21)1 ; Oal. Hints Vapors, 
Bum. passimj Ledge's lUiisI rations, 1701, ili. 


7».; Wood's Athowr Oxon. ml. Bliss, ii 40 ga. 
Wood's Hist, and Antiq. of tho Univeraitv of 
Oxford ; Mar-Prolate Tracts , Eostor’s Alumni 
<)xon '] J.H.0. 


OWAIN ap EDWIN (d. 1101), Welsh 
cbioftam, was the son of Edwin ap Gromy 
ap Einon ap Owou ap Ilywel Dda and 
Iworydd, daughter of Oynfyn ap Gwerstau 
IJis lather held Oounsillt (near Elint) ftom 
llobert of lthuddlan at the lime of the 
Domesday stirvoy, and was probably the 
most important, Welshman at this lime in 
Togeingl. To this position Owain probably 
sueeoeded about 1090. In 1098 he gave 
assistance to liis suzerain, Earl Hugh of 
Chestor, and lo Earl Hugh of Shrewsbury 
in their joint invasion of Anglesey, and 
( horoby acquired the ntinuiof ‘ t hvuiu Fradivr’ 
(i.e. the Traitor). On (lie flight of Gmffydd 
ftp Oynan anil Oadwgan ap Bloddyn in the 
same yoar the invaders set, him up as rnler 
over Gwymnld; but, a revolt of the Welsh 
brought lire two leaders buck from Ireland 
in 109t), and Owain’s rule eumo to an end, 
ITodiediu 1101, after a long illness. His 
sons, Llywnroh, flronw, Lthiddid, Meilyr, 
mid I ouaf, wore moil of importance in Te- 
geingl, and smno of them founded families of 
note in the district. His daughter Anghorad 
was the wife of Gnillydd ap (Jynan [q. v.] 

[Amisiloe Oambrim j Brut y Tywywigion, Ox- 
ford odil.j Brut, y Suoson, iu tho Myvyrian 
Archil tology.J J. E, L, 

OWAIN Ai* OADWGAN {d. 1110), 
prince of I’owys, was tlio son of Oadwgan ap 
Bledclyn ap Oynfyn [sco Cadwuak, d. 1112], 
lio spoilt a part of Jus childhood ai the court 
of Muirohuartae.il, king of Dublin and of 
Minis! (iv, wliithor I10 was sent for protection 
during the ‘invasion of tlio two earls’ (1098), 
but lie no doubt returned to Wales when liis 
father booumo lord of Ceredigion and part of 
l’owys. In 1 LOO ho murdered Moving and 
Griilri, sous of Tnihaiarn ap Ooradog, a deed 
which curly bolruyod tho violence ol' his dis- 
position, In 1 1 10 lie committod nn outrage 
which had serious consequences. Gerald of 
Windsor, tho castellan of Pembroke, was 
building himself a home at Oonarth Bychan 
(unidentified, but possibly Uarowj Laws, 
Little England beyond Wales, p. 1 05), and had 
already taken thither his wife Nest (daugh- 
ter of TOiys ap Tuwdwr) and her children. 
Owain paid a visit to Nost, who was Ms 
second cousin, and, becoming violently 
onnmoiu'od of lior, orgimisod a night attack 
upon the half-built fortress and carried her 
oil'. Oadwgan vainly ondcavourod to ward 
oil’ tho vongeanco certain to follow Biiob. a 
deed by inducing Owain to restore his cap- 
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tire. Other Welsh princes were sent into 
Oadwgan’s territories by Henry I to avenge 
the wrongs of his officer, and father and son 
were forced to go into hiding. Owain sailed 
across to Ireland and sought refuge with his 
old protector, MuircheartacL Caawgan was 
able in a little while to recover Ceredigion, 
hut had to promise that he would hare no 
dealings with his lawless son, Unfortu- 
tnnately, he had no control over Owain’s 
movements. Before the and of the year the 
fugitive had returned, and, finding the new 
prxnoe of Powys, Madog ap Rliiryd, at odds 
with the Normans, entered into an alliance 
with him. Henry set another ruler over 
Powys in the person of Torwerth ap Bleddyn 
[q. v.], whereupon Owain and Madog esta- 
blished themselves as freehootsrs, using 
lorwerth’s territory as a retreat. It was in 
vain that Iorwerth appealed to them to have 
some regard for his reputation ; they only 
quitted his territory when he gathored 
together a host against them. After devas- 
tating Meirionydd, Owain ventured once 
again into Ceredigion, and soon began a 
course of border plunder at tho expense of 
tho men of Dyfed. The murder of a pro- 
minent Fleming, William of Brabant, by 
Owain and his men was reported Lo Henry 
as he was in conference with Cadwgan. 
Convinced that nothing could he made of 
Owain, the king now deprived Cadwgan of 
Ceredigion, wluch was given to Gilbert de 
Olaro. Owain thereupon made his escape 
once more to Ireland. But in 1112 Iorwerth 
of Powys was slain by Madog ap Rhityd, 
the vacant lordship was given to Uadwgan, 
and Owain was forgiven. Madog, however, 
slew Oadwgan before Owain reappeared in 
Powys ; he received a portion oi the lord- 
Bhip from the crown authorities, but the 
greator part was givon to Owain. In tho 
following year Madog fell into the hands of 
Owain’e captain of tho guards, Maredudd ap 
Bleddyn [q. v.], and at Owain^ command 
(ho captive was blinded and deprived of bis 
lands. 

Henry J’s expedition of 1114 was largely 
directed against Owain, who took rotuge 
with Grufi'ydd ap Cynan ; but the Welsh 
had not much difficulty in purchasing terms 
of peace, and when Ilenry crossed to Nor- 
mandy in Soptembor, tho prince of Powys 
was one of his retinue. He returned with 
the king in the following July, having in 
the meantime been knighted. So completely 
was he now restored to favour that in 1116 
Ilenry entrusted to him the task of subduing 
tho rebellious Gvuflydd ap Rhys [q. v.], who 
was actively asserting his claim to the lord- 
ship of Doheubarth. Owain led a host into 


Ystrad Tywi, but, while ravaging with a 
small company near Carmarthen, was unex- 
pectedly attacked by a Flemish army under 
Gerald of "Windsor and killed. 

[Anaales Cambria ; Brut y Tywyaogion, Ox- 
ford odit. pp. 280-302 ; Flor. Wig ] J. E. L. 


OWAIN GWYNEDD or Owajk ap 
Ghtteeidd (d. 1169), king of Gwynedd or 
North W ales, was the eldest son of Gruflydd 
ap Cynan [q, v.], king of Gwynedd, and his 
wife Angharad (d. 1162), daughter of Owain 
ap Edwin [q. v.] In 1121 he was sent by his 
father with a large army against Meirio- 
nydd. His brother Cadwaladr [see Oad- 
WALADB, d. 1172] accompanied him on this 
expedition. They succeeded in transplant- 
ing many of the men of Meirionydd with 
their property inLleyn (Brut y Tywysogion , 
p. 160). In 1180 a similar predatory expedi- 
tion against Ceredigion was also conducted 
by the two brothers, in the course of which 
Aberystwith Castle was burnt. At the and 
of the year the brothers led a second inva- 
sion of Oeredigion, and won a victory over 
‘the French and Flemings’ at Aberteivi 
(Cardigan), whereupon they returned with 
great spoil and many prisoners to Gwynedd 
(ib. p. 160; of. Annalea Cambria, p. 40, 
which gives the right date). In 1137 the 
death of Gruflydd ap Cynan gave Owain 
the succession to the throne of North Wales. 
He immediately led a third expedition to 
Ceredigion and, marching through the land 
until he reached the shores of the Bristol 
Channel, burnt Ystmdmeurig, Llanstepbaa, 
and even Caimarlhen itself. But he soon 
sought to make peace with his South-Welsh 
rivals, and promised to give his daughter 
in marriage to bis nephew Anarawd, son 
of Gruflydd ap Rhys (d. 1137) [q. v.], the 
late prince of South Wales. But Cadwaladr, 
who had for his portion the former conquests 
made by him and Owain iu Oeredigion, re- 
sented this alliance, killed Anarawd in 
1148, and carried off his niece. Owain now 
sent his son Howei to take possession of 
Oadwaladris lands. In 1144 Cadwaladr, 
who had fled to Ireland, appeared off the 
Menai Straits with a fleet ot Irish Danes. 
But Owain prudently reconciled himself 
with Cadwaladr, whereupon the pirates 
blinded their treacherous ally. Owain fell 
upon the Danes, and drove them back to Dub- 
lin. But in 1146 Owain’s eons were again 
attacking Cadwaladr, until he was forced to 
talcs refuge with the English. 

The confusion which prevailed iu England 
under the reign of Stephen gave Owain 
Gwynedd an unequalled opportunity for the 
extension and consolidation of his power. 
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Despite Hia constant struggles with his kins- 
man, Owain seldom lost sight of this object, 
and the prowess of his sons, Ilowel and 
Oynan, ably seconded his efforts, In 1147 
Owain lost his favourite son Eh uni but the 
‘ insufferable sorrow ’ into whioh this cala- 
mity throw him was soon ‘ turnod to sudden 
joy ’ by the news of the capture of Gwydd- 
grug (Mold). 'And when Owain our 
prince heard of this, he became rolievod of 
all pain and from every sorrowing thought, 
and reoovored his accustomed energy ’ (Unity 
Tywyaogion, p. 172), In 1 L48 Owain built a 


castle in Yale, very nonr the English border. 
BothEandulf, earl of Chester, and Madog ap 
Maredudd [q. v.], prince of Powys, resented 
this, and in 1140 Madog joined with the earl 
to attack Owain, but was signally defeated 
at, Oounsillt. But Owain’s power was still 
diminished by family feuds. In 1149 lie 
was forced to imprison his son Oynan, In 
1161 he drove his brother Oadwalndr from 
his refuge in Anglosoa, and blinded and 
mutilated his brother Cadwullcm, and his 


boasted that the Welsh were subduedlufche 
English king’s will, but Henry’s expedition 
was no very brilliant success, and Owain’s 
power was as strong as over, as soon as the 
English host had recrossed tho Dee (01® 
Visu, i. 166-0; Will. Nhwb. in Howlbw’b 
Chron. Stephen, Henry II, and Itichard I 
i. 107-0; Boubbt op Tomans in g. i T ’ 
193; Brvi y Tywyeogum, ym. 186-8; Amah* 
Cambr. pp. 40-7 ; Grit. 0 a M im. Itin. Wall 
in Opera, vi. 180, 187. Miss Norgate’s good 
modern account of tho expedition is only 
vitiated by her partial reliance on the so- 
called 1 Oaradocol Llnnearvon, 'really Powel’s 
sixteenth-century ‘ History of Cambria ’), 
In 1169 Owain’s son Morgan was slain 
by craft ; but tho next, few years were a 
period of comparative poaco, ob his nephew 
lthys ab Gruffydd [q. v.j, commonly called the 
Lord ltliys, prince of Mouth Wales, now at- 
tract cd most of the English attention through 
his vigorous resist aneo to the marchers in 
South WnleB. Owain himself seems to have 
boon on the eido of tlio broach against his 


nephew, Cadwallon’s sou, Ounedda. Such 
vigorous and bloodthirsty measures secured 
his hold more firmly ovor Gwynedd. In 
1166 lie was ablo to load an expedition 
against Ceredigion. 

Ilenry TI had nowsuccoedod to tho English 
throne, 'and put down tho anarchy of tho 
last reign. Ciulwaladr and Madog urgod 
him on to resist the successful aggressions of 
Owain Gwynedd, and in July 1 167 there 1 ook 
place Henry’s first oxnoditioii against North 
Walos. Wliilo the English array encamped 
on the frontier of Qhesluru, Owain and his 
sons took up their position at Basingwerk, 
which they fortified with ontronckmonts (ib. 
p.18‘1). ThodarkwoodnfOennadlogsoparatod 
tlio two armies. Henry sent part of his army 
by tbo coast, while tho rest tlireadod tlie 
dense forest. But t he sons of Owain at lackod 
tho English amidst, the wood with such suc- 
cess that Henry of Essex, tho constable, 
dropped tho Irin g’s standard nndflod in despair, 
Thu king, howovor, rallied lus troops, luid 
successfully pushed through tho wood; 
wheroupon Owain fled from iWngwork to a 
place ciulcd Oil Owain, whilo Henry 11 occu- 
pied llhuddlan, and sent tho fleet to load tho 
second army in Anglesea. Tlio English su 1- 
fored sovuroly, but Owain was fu great 
danger of being crushed batwoou tho iloot 
and tho army, Neither party was in a con- 
dition to push mallors to extremities, so 
that peace was easily patekod up, Owain 
performed homage to Ilenry as his liege lord, 
surrendered host ages as a pledge of his ful lire 
loyalty, and restored Oadwalndr, Henry’s 
ally, to his former territory. The English 


Soutlv-Wolsh rival, and his brother Cad- 
wnladr mid his sons Ilowel and Oynan ac- 
tually fought with tho Earls of Ohestor and 
Glare against the Lord lthys (Brut y Tyviy- 
sogion, p. 104), while Owain handed over a 
Welsh prisoner to tho marchers (ib. p. 104), 
In 1162 Owain was engaged in war with 
Xlowol ap louav, lord of Arwystli, who got 
possession of the castlo of Talawom in Cy- 
veiliog through treachery (ib. p. 106). But 
Owain invaded Arwystli, and his ‘insup- 
portable Borrow 1 for tlio loss of the castle 
was changed to ‘sudden joy’ when his army 
almost annihilated tho forces of his rival and 
wont homo with a vast' booty. In 1168 he 
lmd the satisfaction of seeing Henry direct 
his second Welsh expedition against lthys 
and tho Bauth-Wolsn; but tho complete 
triumph of tho invading army soohibIo nave 
tightened tho bonds that bound Owain to his 
overlord. It was through Owain’s inter- 
vention that his nephew lthys was induced 
to uiaku his submission to Horny II at Pun- 
ondor (Grt, Oamuk. Opera, viii. 216) In the 
summer of] 1 04 Owain appeared at the coun- 
cil of Woodstock along with lus nephew 
lthys and some of his chief nobloB, where, on 
1 July, thoy all ronowod their homage to 
Henry (IUlpu dh Diooto, i. 811). 

Tho restless ohieftaiu did not, however, 
long keep Iko peace. In 1166 both Owain 
and his nopliow lthys of Boutli Wales had 
ronowod their plundering inroads (Eobbrt 
os Tomauy in IIowlutt, iv. 222). In this 
yonr Owain’s son Davydd fsne Dayydd I] 
devastated Englefiold, the district between 
the Olwyd ana 01 tester, and removed the 
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inhabitants into the vale of Clwyd. This 
action seems to have brought Henry II again 
to "Wales, but he advanced no further than 
Rliuddlan, where he remained three days 
(probably in May 1165 ; Eyton, Itinerary 
of Henry II, p. 76 j Bbidghas, Hist, of the 
Princes of South Wales, pp, 48-9). In July, 
however, the king led a more formidable ex- 
pedition against South Wales, where Rhys, 
like Owain, had been devastating the Eng- 
lish border. For the first time the rival 
Welsh chieftains joined together in resisting 
the English invaders. Owain marched with 
Cadwalndr at the head of the men of Gwy- 
nedd to join Rhys. Even the men of Powys, 
now led by Owain Cyveiliog [q. v.], joined in 
the national resistance. The united host of 
the three Welsh districts encamped at Oor- 
wen to oppose Henry. The king marched 
through the vale of Ceiriog, where he lost 
many men in the woods, and at last got en- 
tanglod amidst the Berwyn mountains. Rain 
and tempest completed the discomfiture ol 
the English (‘ parum vel niehil profecit,’ 
GiiRVA.su, i, 197), and, provisions falling 
short, Honry was forced to return without 
having encountered the enemy. In his rage 
Ilenry ordered the hostages that were stul 
in his hands to be blinded. Among them 
were Cadwallon and Cynvrig, two of Owain’s 
sons. Another son, named Llywelyn, died 
during the same year. 

The English king’s decided repulse gave 
Owain a stronger position than ever, especi- 
ally as Ilenry II now absented himself from 
England for the next six years, and nothing 
was done by the central power to check the 
aggressions of the Welsh chieftains, or their 
constant wars with the marchers. Owain had 
waged war against Welsh prince and Nor- 
man marcher alike. His destruction of Bas- 
ingwerk in 1160 was a menace to the Earl 
of _ Chester. In alliance with Owain Cy- 
veiliog ho drove out Iorwerth Qoch from 
Moclmaut, upon which the two Owains di- 
vided the land between them. But in 1167 
the allies quarrelled, and Owain Gwynedd 
formed a JreBh combination with Rhys of 
South Wales against the lord of Powys, 
Some sharp fighting ensued. _ Caereineon was 
wrested from Owain Cyveiliog and handed 
over to a vassal prince, Owain Vychaa, Tala- 
wera was conquered and appropriated by the 
lord Rhys. But Owain Cyveiliog called in 
tho help of the Norman marchers, destroyed 
Oastell Oaereineon, which the t wo Owains had 
previously erected, and killed all the garri- 
son. The two Owains and Rhys, however, 
still kept thoirjforces together, and atoned for 
their check in Oaereineon by a destructive 
inroad against the English castles of Englo- 


field. They burnt the strongholds of Rhud- 
dlan and Prestatyn, and then ‘every one 
returned happy and victorious to his own 
country’ ( Bruty Tyuiyeogion ,p. 206 ; Annales 
Cambr. p. 67). This was almost the last of 
Owain’s warlike exploits. 

Owain's declining years were embittered 
by a long and complicated struggle with the 
church. He naturally wished to keep his 
own bishopric of Baugor free from the in- 
trusion of the Norman nominees of the Eng- 
lish king, but the struggle for ecclesiastical 
independence was complicated by tbe irre- 
gular and uncanonical life of the native 
champion. Owain was, however, a pious 
man after his fashion; and Gvraldus Com- 
brensis quoteB some of his quaint sayings 
in the matter {Opera, vi. 144). Early m 
his reign Owain had a sharp contest with 
Maurice or Meurig, who was consecrated 
bishop of Bangor in 1189 in succession to 
David (if. 1189 P) [q. v.] Though Maurice 
had some hesitation in professing canonical 
obedience to Canterbury, and though he was 
duly elected by ‘ clergy and people” of Gwy- 
nedd, Owain wrote indignantly to Bishop 
Bernard, the Norman bishop of St. David’s, 
complaining that Maurice had ‘ entered the 
church of St. Daniel not at the door, but like 
a thief ’ (IIaddah and Stubbb, Councils, i. 
846 ; cf. Gib, Cambb. Opera, iii. 69), and pro- 
posed a meeting with Bernard and the South- 
Welsh prince Anarawd at Aherdovev, to 
combine against the intruder. After Mau- 
rice’s death, however, in 1161, Owain ob- 
stinately kept the see of Bangor vacant, 
despite the vigorous protests of Archbishop 
Thomas of Canterbury and of Pope Alex- 
ander III. After 1164 Thomas's exile com- 
plicated the situation, and gave Owain the 
opportunity of prolonging lus resistance to 
attempts which probably would have resulted 
in the intrusion of a Norman nominee, as in 
SoutliWales. About 1165hewroteto Thomas, 
proposing that the archbishop should allow 
the consecration of a bishop of Bangor else- 
where than at Canterbury, on condition that 
he professed canonical obedience to Canter- 
bury. Owain added, moreover, that Thomas 
ought to grant the request, as no law com- 
pelled the king of Gwynedd to subjection to 
Canterbury, but simply his good will (Had- 
b ab and Stubbs, i, 864-5). Thomas naturally 
refused this request, whereupon Owain seems 
to have provided a nominee for the see, who 
sought for consecration in Ireland from the 
Archbishop of Dublin. This naturally made 
matters worse; and the dispute was farther 
aggravated by the pope nominating another 
candidate. But the old prince now married 
hie cousin Crisiaut, an alliance that drewupon 
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him the fresh wrath of tho church. lie was 
ultimately excommunicated by Thomas, and 
died in November 11G9, without bemg free 
from tho ban (ill. i. 364-74. ; cf. Mat. Hint. 
Beaket , v. 229-39, Rolls Ser.) But the Welsh 
ecclesiastics cared. litLlo for tho sentences of 
Canterbury. Owain duly received the last 
sacraments of the church ( Bruty Tywysoyion, 
p, 206), and was buried in consecrated around. 
IliB tomb was placed beside that of his brother 
Oadwaladr, in tho presbytery of Bangor Ca- 
thedral, before tho nigh altar; but on Arch- 
bishop Baldwin’s visit lo Bangor during his 
crusading tour in 1188, the Bishop of Bangor 
was directed hy the primate to remove the 
body of the excommunicated Icing from tho 
bacred precinots of the church (Out. OisiBU. 
Opera, vi. J33). 

Giroldue Oambrensis describes Owain as a 
man of groat moderation ancl wisdom, and 
combines him with his nephew Marududd nb 
Gruffydd and Ownin Cyvoiliog [q. v.] as the 
only three men culobratnd in the Wales oi'liis 
timo for justice, pruclonco, and moderation in 
their rule ( ib . vi. 144- 6). Tho ‘ Brut y Ty wy- 
sogion ’ (p. 206, cf. p. 1(58) speaks of him us 
‘ a man of tho most, extraordinary sagacity, 
nobleness, fortitude, and bravery, invincible 
from hie youth, who never denied any one 
the request he mado.’ The hard awalchmni, 
in an ode commemorating one of Owain’a vic- 
tories, also extols lus generosity, describing 
him ae aprince who will ‘neither cringe nor 
hoard up wealth’ (translations of lliis poem 
aro in Sit uptime's iff. <f the Kyrny, pp. 18- 
19; Araheealogia Cambmutis, Istsor. uL 75- 
76 ; and the Cimbro-Brifon, i. 229-33 ; 
Gray's well-ltnown ‘Triumphs of Owen' 1 b 
a free rendering of this odo). Owain wus 
much celebrated by tho hards. Fivo of 
Gwalchmai’s poems aro addressed to him 
(Myvyrian Awhaioloyy of Wales, up. 142- 
116, Denbigh reprint). Oyutldolw also wrote 
hie praises and those of hie family (ib, pp. 
149-51, 163), while Daniel ah LloHgwrn 
Mow and Soieyll wrote elegies upon him (ib, 
pp. 193, 236). O' wain’s merit wus that lie 
continued the successful resistance to in archer 
encroachment wliioh his father had begun 
in the reign of Stephen. It required no small 
pertinacity on Ownin's port lo malcoso great 
a Icing as Ilmiry 11 give up in despair his 
efforts to reduce Gwynedd to snlisfuolion, 
Owain seems, however, to Imvo been more 
bloodthirsty than most men of his time 
and nation; and Die chroniclers record many 
instances of murders and mutilations, espe- 
cially of kinsfolk, ofTcotad at his omumaud. 
Yet his careor made it possible to preservo 
a strong Wolsh slato against the Normans ; 
and but for his strenuous acts tho succossos 


of Llywolyn ab lorwertli in tho next gens- 
ration would hardly have been possible 

0 wain’s matrimonial relations were of the 
irregular type common to hiB agu nna coun- 
try, and few of his numerous children were 
regarded by tho stricter chuichmen as legi- 
timate. Before the old king died the fierce 
strife botweenhis sons for his succession hsd 
already broken out , lie is said to have had 
seventeen sonH (Stdi'iibnh, p. 25 ; cf. also 
Oynddclw’s ‘ M arwiiad t oilu Ywein Gwynet ’ 
in My m/nan A rrhaiolvgy, pp. 163-4); and the 
following children of Ownin are mentioned 
in tho Wolsh clnoniclos. Tho name of the 
mother is also given when known: (l)llowel 
(d. 1171 P), whoso mothor, Pyvog, was an 
Irish lady, and who was very famous both 
as a bard and as a warrior [Beo Ilownn ab 
Owain Gwvnuiijo]; (2) Davydd, Owain’s 
ultimato successor (boo Davids!], who was 
liis son by his cousin Oisianl, and there- 
fore looked upon with special disfavour hy 
[lie stricter churchmen us tho son of an 
incestuous union (Grit. Oambb. vi, 134); 

(8) lthodri (il. aft or 1 10-1), also a bom of Ori- 
fliant ( Bruty Tywyxnt/ion , p. 224 ; of. Myvyrian 
Arekaioloyy, pp. 201-3); (4) Torwerth, the 
father of Llywolyn up [or worth [q. v.], the 
only 01 m of Ownin’s surviving sons regarded 
by the church as legitimate; (5) Llywelyn 
(d. 1165), much eulogised by Urn chroniclers 
(ib. p. 202); (0) Oyimn (d. 1174), Ilowel’s 
companion in his earlier exploits ; (7) Mael- 
gwu (d. after 1 174;; (8) Cynvrig (d. 1189); 

(9) Uliun (d. J 147), ‘the most praiseworthy 
young man of the British nation’ (Bruty 
Tymysoyim, p. 170, which miiiulely describes 
his personal appearance). Tie was presumably 
a son of Pyvog (Gmmtimi Unit, p. 182); 

(10) Morgan, ktllod in J158; (11) another 
Oynvrig, who, with (12) Oadwallon, wee 
blinded by JEenryTl in 1165 (Brut 1 / Tymj- 
sogim, p. 202 ; Gweidian Unit calls them 
Hays und Oadwallon) ; (18) one daughter, 
Augharad, is muntionod, who was a full 
sister of lorwerth, and therefore legitimate 
(Brut y Tuwysoyion, p. 212), and who married 
Morgan m> Soisyll ; (14) another daughter, 
whose name is not given, was botrotheaeBily 
in Owaiu’s reign to her cousin Anarowd ap 
Rhys ap Grullydd of South'Walos. For the 
reputed son of Owain who is fnhled to have 
discovered Amorioa, sou Madoii ap Owain 
Gwraurco. 

[The fullest details come from Btul y Tywyso- 
gion (Rolls. Ser.), nr with aliotter text in Rvans's 
Oxford edition ; but the faulty chronology of 
that chromate can bo in some measure corrected 
by tho more accural 0 but scantier Latin Annales 
Cambria* (Rolls Bur.) The G wontian Brut (0am- 
biiun Archaeological Association) gives haidly 
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any fresh particulars, See also Materials for the 
History of Archbishop Thomas Beeket, especially 
vol. v. , Giraldus Camhrensis, Opera, Ralph de 
Diceto, Benedictus Abbas, Garvase of Canter- 
bury ; Chronicles of Stephen, Henry II, and Ri- 
chard I, ed. Howlett (all in Rolls Ser ); Haddan 
and Stubbs’s Councils, i. 364-74 ; Myvyrian Ar- 
chaiology of Wales (Denbigh reprint); Stephens’s 
Literature of the Kymry.J T. i. T. 

OWAIN BROGYNTYN (J . 1180), 
Welsh chieftain, was a natural son of Madog 
ap Maredudd [q. v.] His mother is said to 
have been a daughter of the 'Black Reeve’ 
of Rug in Edeyrnion. He took his name 
from the fortress of Porkington, near Os- 
westry, which was in Madog's hands during 
the troubles of the reign of Stepheu, and 
was then known to the Welsh as Brogyntyn. 
The nature of his connection with the place 
is uncertain ; if at any time he held it, he 
did not transmit it to his descendants. 
Owain succeeded to two of the districts rilled 
over by his father — viz. Dinmael and Edeyrn- 
ion. From a manuscript in the Sebright 
collection, quoted in the 1 Archseologia Oam- 
hrensis ’ (1st ser. i. 106), he appears to have 
borne rule for a time in Penllyn also. The 
‘ Wenhmvm ’ which he gave to the monks 
of Basing werk (see David’s confirmation of 
the grout, dated 1240, in Duodalu, Munast. 
Ajxjl. v. 208) may have been Gwem hefin, 
near Bala. Owain married: 1. Sioned, 
daughter of Hywel ap Madog ap Idnerth, 
by whom he. had no issue; 2. Marred, 
daughter of Einion ab Seisyll of Mathaforn, 
by whom he had three sons, Gruffydd, 
lileddyn (for whom see Ryhdb, Ftedera , 
i. 78, ed. 1889), and lorwerth. His postsrity 
long had rights of lordship in Dinmael and 
Edeyrnion. 

[Dwim's Heraldic Visitations of Wales, ii. 
100 ; A. N. Palmer in Cymmrodor. x. 38-42 ; 
Powol’s Historio of Cambria, reprint of 1811, 
p. 163.] J. E, L. 

OWAIN OYVEILIOG or Owain au 
GnuifiiTDD (d. 1197), prince of Powys, was 
the son of Gruffydd ap Maredudd, brother 
of Madog ap Maredudd [q, v.], prince of 
Powys. He was, it is said, the offspring 
of an irregular union of his father with 
Gworvyl, daughter of Urgen ah Howel, 
In 1166 Owain and his brother Meurig re- 
ceived from their uncle Madog, then ruling 
over Powys, the district of Oyveiliog, a re- 
gion including most of the middle valley 
of the Dovey, and corresponding to the 
western portions of the modern Montgomery- 
shire. Owain ^mained so closely connected 
with Oyveiliog that ho derived from it his 
ordinary descriptive name, which effectually 


distinguished him from his rival, Owain ab 
Gruffydd, called Ouam Gwynedd [q. v.] 
Madog died in 1180, and his son Llywelyn 
being slain immediately afterwards, Owain 
succeeded to the lordship of all Powys. In 
the first years of Ins reign Owain continued 
his uncle’s general policy of alliance with 
the English against his dangerous neighbour 
and rival, Owain Gwynedd. But the grow- 
ing pressure of the Norman marchers, backed 
up by Henry I, seems to have caused Owain to 
alter his poncy ; and in 11 66 he joined Owain 
Gwynedd and the Lord Rhys of South Wales 
[see Rhts ab Geufbybd] in their resistance 
to Henry H's invasion during that summer. 
Most of the fighting took place in Powys, and 
Henry II withdrew, beaten by the elements 
and wont of food as much os by the enemy, 
and never ventured on another Welsh cam- 
paign. The alliance between the two Owains 
was continued for some time. In 1166 they 
drove out their foimer ally, lorwerth Goch, 
from his territory in Mochnent, and divided 
that district between them. But in 1167 the 
allies quarrelled, and Owain Gwynedd joined 
with Rhys of South Wales against Owain 
Oyveiliog, though the prince of Powys had 
married Rhys’s daughter. Their joint forces 
invaded Powys, took possession of Caereineon 
and Talaweru, and put Owain to flight. The 
lord of Powys now fell back on his old friends 
the marchers. Hesoonreappearedincompany 
with a ‘French’ army, won back the lands he 
had lost, and destroyed the new castle which 
his foes had built in Caereineon. War con- 
tinued between Owain Cyveiliogand Rhys. 
In 1171 Rhys again invaded Powys, and 
forced Owain to surrender seven hostages 
for his good behaviour. But a quieter time 
now followed in Wales. Davydd, prince of 
Gwynedd [see DAVYDD I], Owain Gwynedd’s 
son and successor, was Henry H’s son-in-law. 
The Lord Rhys had become the king's ‘jus- 
tice in South W ales.’ Henry found it wisest 
to leave the Welsh princes pretty much to 
themselves, and they on their part found it 
prudent to recognise his supremacy. Poweriu 
Wales was, moreover, so divided that no single 
Welsh prince had much chance of winning 
great triumphs over his neighbours. Owain 
accordingly continued in his dependence on 
Henry II. Constant intercourse between 
Owain and his overlord led to a good deal 
of personal friendliness between them; and 
Giraldus Cambrensis tells a story how, when 
dining with the king at Shrewsbury, Owain. 
foundmeonsof covertly rebuking his overlord 
for his habit of keeping benefices long vacant 
in order to enjoy the custody of their tempora- 
lities (Opera, vi. 144-6). In May 1177 he at- 
tended the great council at Oxford, at which 
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Henry II made his son John lord of Ire- 
land. All the othor Welsh chieftains wore 
there, and all of them took oaths of fealty 
to Ilenry as thoir overlord ( Bruno iotus 
Abhab, i. 102 j cf. Itou , IIov. ii. 134), As Owain 

? rew older his sons Q wonwynwyn [q. v.] and 
'adwallon took his place in the plundering' 
forays and other wild enterprises of a Welsh 
chieftain. Tho Wolsh chronicles malio these 
youths responsible for tlio treacherous murder 
of their cousin, Owain ab Madog, in 1186 
(Bmt y Tywysogion, p. 2321 ; but (Jiraldus 
Oambrensis (vi. 142-3) makes their father 
directly responsible for this crime. In L188 
Owain alono of tho princes of Walus did not 

J o out with his people to moat Archbishop 
kldwiu when that prelate, in tho course of 
liis crusading four, approached Ilia dominions, 
For this nogligonco he was excommunicated 
(Gib. Oajijr. vi. 144). Owain busied his 
declining yours with tho foundation of the 
Oistcrcian monastery of Strata Marculla 
(Ystrad Marcliell). There lie ultimately 
took tho monustio habit, and there he died 
in 1107 at a good old tige. Gwenwynwyu, 
who succeeded to his father's dominions, 
complolod the endowment of Owain’s foun- 
dation of Strata Marcella (Arch. Oamhr. 3rd 
sar. xiii. 117). 

There is another story, that Strata Mar- 
cella was founded by Madog ap Gruflydd 
Mafllovfq. v.J in about 1200. But this sooins 
to be a contusion between Strata Marcella 
and Vullo Orucis in Yale. The ‘ charter of 
foundation’ printed in Dugdalo’s 1 Monnsli- 
cou ’ (v. 030) scerne roally to refer to tho 
latter rather than tho former foundation. 

Giraldus Oambrensis includes Owain (Jy v- 
oiliog with Owain Gwynedd and Marodudd 
ab UruiTydd ab Itliyfi of South Wales us tho 
tliroo Welshmen who in his days were con- 
spicuous for thoir justice, prudence, and 
moderation as rulers (Opera, vi. I4G), His 
lavish hospitality — 1 There was drinking 
without rogrot., without refusal, And with- 
out any kind of want’— is coiebratod by 
Cynddolw. Owain Oyveiliog was also spe- 
cially distinguished for tho readiness of his 
tongue (ib. vi, 111). IIo was also a pool of 
some merit, liis host-known productions 
buiug some vorsos on Y Gylchuu Cymru 
(the circuit through Wains), and a longer 
song oil the Uirlas horn. Thcso are printed 
in the ' Myvyriau Archniology of Wales,’ 
pp, 100-2. There aro also printed in tho 
same collection two poems of Oynddolw 
(pp, L01, 170) celebrating the praises of 
Owain. 

[Brut y Tywysogion, Rolls Sor. and od. J. 0. 
Evans; Annnles Cambria, Rolls Her. ; Owontinn 
Brat (Jumbrinn Arehawlogiad Association ; (ii- 


raldi Oambrensis Opera, Rolls Sor.; DuedalG’n 
Monasticon, vol. v.; Bonodictns Abbas Rolls 
Scr.; Archmologia Cambronsis, Srd ser xiii 
116-32 ; Myvyrian Arohaiology of Wales', Den- 
bigh reprint; Hlophona’s Litem turo of 
Kymry, pp. 20-37-1 T. F T 

OWAIN, 
bald, was me 
ap IIuw ab 
Maelor Saesneg, tho detached portion of 
Flintshire, and there luiimt his art from 
Dafydd ab ISdmwnt of Ilaiiraor, whom hois 
said to have accompanied us a servitor to 
tho great. Eisteddfod hold in Carmarthen 
about 1 151. Later in life ho lived at Ifton 
near Oswestry, and was also olosoly con- 
nected with the monastery of Basingwerk 
Flintshire. Fi ftoou of hie pooms aru printed 
in 1 Gorohestion Boirdd Cymru, ’ but many 
moro exist in manuscript, (iutyn Owain 
was not only a poet, but ennied on the old 
bardic functions of chronicler and genea- 
logist,. Bowel says (Historic of Cambria, ed, 
1811, p, 288) I Jut Henry VII, not long 
after his aocossion, directed throe commis- 
sioners to inquire into tho pedigree of liis 
ancestor, Owen Tudor, nnd inuntions QuLyn 
Owain as one of tho heralds consulted by 
thorn. Ill t,ho return mode by the commis- 
sioners, and printed as tho iirst appendix to 
Wynne’s odition of tho ‘ Historic, ’ the bard’s 
name prominently appears. Ilo also wrote 
with Tiis own hand most of ‘Llyfr I)u 
i ksing,’ or ‘ Tho Book of Iksingwurk,' a 
manuscript of ‘ Brut y Uronliinoedd,' and 
the ‘ Brenhiniidd y Hanson. ’ type of ‘ Brat y 
Tywysogion,’ now in the possession of llev. 
T, L. Crillith, roclor of Deal (Audubih 
Owjiu, Introduction to 1 Brut y Tywyso- 
gion,’ extra vol. of Archccologia, Cambmu lie, 
1808). 

IGowliostion Boirdil Cymru, 2nd edit. ; 
A reliieologin Onmhrensis, 4lli sor. iv. 314-10.1 

J. E. U 

OWATN MYVYR (17-I1-J814), Welsh 
ant iquary. [Boo Jouim, ()w iis.) 

OWEN. [Boo also Owaib.) 

OWEN oif Waliw (<l 1378), soldier in 
tho French service, claimed to bo tho right- 
ful lioir of tho princes of Wales, and, ac- 
cording to the Htiitomont attnhulod to him 
by Froissart (viii. 48-0, od. Luce), was son 
of Aymon or Edmund, a Wolsh prince, who 
had boon wrongfully put to doutli by the 
English king. Many years afterwards Owen 
Qlendowec excused his petition for French 
help on tho ground Hint lmww the right heir 
by consanguinity of O won of Wales, who hud 
diod in the service of France ( C/tron . des 7'j- 


GU1YN (Jl. 1480), Welsh 
■u formally designated Gruflydd 
Owain. He was a nui.i™ 
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ligieux de 8. Denys, iil 104, Collection des 
Documents In&lits), It would therefore seem 
that Owen’s pretensions were not altogether 
groundless. LettenhoTe thinks that he be- 
longed to the family from which the house of 
Tudor sprang. 1 

Owen went to Trance as a boy after his 
father’s death, and was kindly received by 
Philip of Valois, who made him one of his 
pages, lie continued in the service of J ohn II, 
and fought under him at Poitiers on 19 Sept, 
1366, but had the good fortune to escape from 
the battle. After the peace of Bretigny in 
1300 he went to Lombardy, and there won 
much distinction as a soldier (Fboibsart, is, 
77, ed. Raynaud). On the renewal of the war 
with England Owen returned to France, and 
in 1369 Charles V conceived the idea of creat- 
ing a diversion by a rebellion in Wales. With 
this purpose an armament was collected at 
Harfleur under the direction of Owen and a 
Welsh squire, whom Owen had won over, 
named John Win or Wynn. On putting to 
sea in December, they returned on account 
of had weather (Froissart, vii. lxxxiv, n. 1, 
xcv, n. 9; Paris, Qrandes Chroniques, vi. 820, 
323). Two years afterwards, on 8 May 
1372, the French king gave directions for 
the preparation of a fleet at Harfleur, and 
two days later Owen issued a proclamation, 
in which he asserted his hereditary rights 
ns prince of Wales, and acknowledged his 
indebtedness to the French king for three 
hundred thousand francBforlhecost of the ex- 
pedition (Dulible, Mandemants de Charles V, 
p. 457 ; Lettenhove’s Notes to Froissart, 
viii. 435-0). It was intended that the 
French armament should co-operate with a 
fleet from Spain; but the non-arrival of the 
latter foroe caused a diversion of the expe- 
dition against the Channel Islands. The 
Guernsey legends fix the date of Owen’s in- 
vasion on 6 Jan., and say that he landed on 
a Tuesday ; but it is dear that it took place 
in the early sutnmer, and perhaps Tuesday, 
16 June, was tho true date. Owen landed 
liis troops at Yazon Bay, on the west coast 
of Guernsey, and, taking the natives by sur- 
prise, marched across the island, while his 
ships sailed round and landed another force 
near St. Pete Port. A fierce fight took 
placo on the high ground above the port, at 
a spot now covered by the modern town. 
Despite the timely arrival of an English re- 
inforcement from St. Sauveur le Vicomte, 
the men of Guernsey were routed with great 
loss, and forced to take refuge in Castle 
Cornet, Owen laid siege to the castle with- 
out success ; but, according to the Guernsey 
] ogend, was, through the treachery of Bregard, 
a French monk of Vale Abbey, more suc- 


cessful at St. Sampson’s and Vale Oastle. 
One version of Froissart (viii. SOI, ed, Luce) 
alleges that Owen also made a descent on 
Jersey. While Owen was still before Oastle 
Cornet he was recalled by a message from 
the French king. On 28 June John Hastings, 
second earl of Pembroke [q. v.T, had been 
defeated and taken prisoner by a French and 
Spanish fleet, and Owen was now ordered to 
go to Santander and arrange for a joint attack 
on La Rochelle. 

After refitting at Harfleur, Owen sailed for 
Spain, and reached Santander on the morn- 
ing of the very day when the Spanish fleet, 
under Don Ruy Diaz de Rojas, arrived with 
Pembroke ana the other prisoners. (This 
was not later than 19 July ; see Luce’s notes 
ap, Froissart, vol. viii. p. xxx.) The news 
of their arrival was brought to Owen at his 
hostelry. As he came out he met Pem- 
broke, whom ho recognised and reproached 
with the robbery of his Welsh lands. One 
of the earl’s squires promptly challenged 
Owen, who, however, refused to fight with 
a prisoner. Owen was favourably received 
by Henry of Traetamare, and Ruy Diaz de 
Rojas was ordered to join in an attack on La 
Rochelle (Froissart, viii. 64, ed. Luce); 
another account represents Owen as seeking 
aid for his Welsh expedition, and mokes the 
Spaniards declare that they would go beyond 
the Straits of Morocco, or anywhere but 
Wales ( Chron . des Qrntre premiers Valois, 
p. 286 j perhaps this incident really belongs 
to some other occasion). The combined 
fleet under Owen and Ruy Diaz de Rojas 
appeared before La Rochelle early in August 
1372. While they were there engaged, Jean 
de Groilly, the Ooptal de Buch, surprised and 
defeated a French force at Soubise. Owen 
hod disembarked, and now in his turn sur- 
prised Hie Oapfcal da Buch as he lay before 
Soubise, and took him and Sir Thomas Percy 
[q. v.] prisoners. According to Froissart, 
Percy’s captor was Owen’s Welsh chaplain, 
David House; the man was a Welshman, but 
his true name was Honvel Flinc (Luce’s notes 
to Froissart, viii. p, xxxviii). Next day 
(28 Aug.) Owen made an attack on the castle 
of Soubise, which was promptly surrendered 
by its defenders in return for a safe-conduct. 
Owen then went back to La Rochelle, where 
he was already in treaty with the to wnsmen, 
who on 8 Sept, rose against the English garri- 
son and delivered the city to Owen. After an 
interval Owen went with his prisoner, the 

a nil de Buch, to Paris, where he arrived on 
ec. Inthefollowingspring(1378)hewas 
serving under Bertrand du Guesclin, and was 
present at the battle of Ohiz§ on 28 March. 
On 9 June he was retained with a hundred 
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men under the Buko of Burgundy (Dn- 
lisi.ii, Mandementa da Chat les V, p. 9(i6),and 
on 22 July occurs as captain of La Tour do 
Broue. It seams hardly likely that during this 
time Owen should have taken part in a (lo- 
eoent on the English roast, as stated by Erois- 
sarl(viii. pp. Lax, 122). On 28 Jan. 1374 lie 
was engaged in Sainlongo with a hundred 
men at arms, and in tho autumn was serving 
in the fleet under Jean do Yionno ftt the siege 
of St. Sauveur le V icomt e, wliich fortress sur- 
rendered on 3 July 1876. lu tho autumn 
Owen took part in the expedition of E 11 - 
guerraud de Ooucy to Aleaco against the 
latter’e cousin Leopold of Austria. 

Owen is doubtless the person claiming io 
be ‘lioir of Wales’ with whom Sir .lolui 
Monslrewovth was intriguing in 1377 ( Chron, 
Anglito, p. 186). In the autumn of 1377 
Owen was serving under J jouis of Anjou ftt tho 
siege of Bergorac. In tho following month lie 
defeated an English detachment, and, after 
the capture of Burns in October, was ordered 
to undertake the siege of Alert agno in Voitou. 
After recruiting for a time at Saint os lie 
marchod against Mortugue about tho uud of 
1877 (Ouv.hi.mh, ii, 314-16; Pkoissaut, ix. 
4, 19, 28 -7). He wae still engaged on tho 
siege when in July 1378 there oame to him 
a eqnire from the Welsh marches named 
John Lambo, who, by giviug out that ho was 
on his way to take service with hie country- 
man, had made his way unharmed through 
Brittany. Lambs assured Owen that all 
Wales was eager for hia coming, and, by thus 
working on hia credulity, was taken into his 
service and confidence. Ilo then wailed for 
a favourable opportunity, and one morning, 
when Owen had gone out unarmed to view 
the castle with no ot lior companion, treacher- 
ously alow him. Owen was buried at llio 
church of St. Legor, about four miles from 
Mortugue. Ilia assassin took refuge in M 01 - 
togno, whoro, according to Kroissart, lie was 
somewhat coldly rouoivod. However, on 
18 Sept., when John de Neville, fifth Baron 
Nevillo olltaby [op v.*j, raised tin 1 eiego, Lambo 
and two companions were rewarded for ac- 
complishing Owen’s death. Thu murder of 
Owen is alleged to havu been done in revenge 
for his treatment of tho Uaptal do Buck (w, 
ix. 74-0, p. li.) 

Owen’s invasion of Guernsey Jills a largo 
place in the island legend, and a ballad in 
the Guernsey patois has survived under 
various forms, According to this ballad, 
Owen had married, at La Gruville in Franco, 
a Princess Eleanor, with whom ho obtained 
great wealth, and who had cornu with him 
to Guernsey, fn its fullest form tho ballad 
relalos that after his attack on the island 


Owen was taken prisoner by an Enrihh 

f to of Wand oSH 

Southampton. There ho was put to death 
uud his wife was consigned to beggary. This’ 
of course, is pure fiction ; but it looks like a 
hazy recollection of the capturo of Eleanor 
do Montfort [q, v.I the intended wife of 
Llywelyn ab Gruffydd[q. v.], ml276. In the 
Guernsey account Owen’s soldiers are called 
Sarrngousifis, which may moan Aragonese • 
hut tlw -whole narrative ie mixed up Vith 
legends, and perhaps confused with other in- 
vasions. Tho Guernsey legend says that 
Owen lauded in early morning, and that the 
alarm was given by a peasant called Jean 
Lul ocq; ‘stirring early like Joan Letocq’ has 
become proverbial in the island. 

[Excopt for tho poemblo reference in the 
Clivonicou Anglite, 1328-88, there ib no allusion 
to Owen in English clivouiolos or records yet 
published. Eioissurl, od.Luco mid Rnyuaud viii 
44-9, 84 84, 122, 190, ix. 4, 10, 26-7, 74-9, and 
Lneo anil Raynaud's notes, and od. Kerryn de 
IjUttonliovo, ix 72-6, and notes, viii. 488-8 
ix. ,>07-8, xxii. 26 0; ( Ihrimiquc ilos Quutro 
premiers Valois (Hoc. do l’llisl, do France) ; 
Cuvelier’s Oltron. de li. du Gueselin, ii. 18G-7 
273, 298, 314-16; Delislo's Mamlomonts do 
Oharlos V (both tliose in Collection des Docu- 
ments in Adit a sur lTIist. do Franco) ; Lopez de 
Ayala’s OrAnica did Roy Knriqno Hegnndo, in 
OrAniuas Un his Royos do Oastilla, ii. 84, 1779 ; 
Uuoriwoy Magazine, vol. vii. Juno, October, No- 
vember, Ducombor, with notes by Sir Edgar 
Mui'Culloch (tlio original ballivl and translation; 
of. English verse translation in Guernsey and 
Jovfloy Magazine, vol. ii.); DuponL’s Histone dn 
Qutontin ut do ses lies, pp. 416-18 (Oven can 



OWEN GLENDOWEll (J3fi9P~1416P), 
Widal) rebel. [Sue Un undo won.] 

OWEN T1J1)0U (<?. 1461), grandfather 
of Henry VII. [Hoe Tuooii.] 

OWEN, ALHlE(f/. 1613), philanthropisi, 
and wife of 'i’homas Owen (ft, 1608) [q. v.), 
(he judgo, was dnnghlBr of Thornaa Wilkes, 
a landowner, of fslingl cm, near imndon. Ilia 
name occurs in a deed, dated 3 Nov. 1666, 
as touant or occupier of n field within the 
manor of Jkrnsbury (Tomi.Ins, l'erambula~ 
lion of Islington, p, J48»; Kirara, Monu- 
ment a Weslmonastenennin, 1 083, p. 197). In 
her childhood, whim in tho fields at Isling- 
ton, ‘sporting with other children,’ eke had 
a narrow escape of being killod by an arrow, 
shot by some unskilful livelier, winch ‘pierced 
quite tlwrow the lmt on her hftid.' l*or this 
providential oscapoehe recorded her gratitude 
in later life by the oreclion of a school and 
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almshouses on the spot. The story appeared 
in this form within five \ ears of "her death, 
in the second edition of Stow’s 'Survey, ’pub- 
lished in 1618. Later on it Tecoived many 
embellishments. 

Alice Wilkes was three times married : 
(1) to Henry Robinson, a member of the 
Brewers’ Company, by whom she had six 
sons and five daughters ; (2) to William 
Elkin, an alderman of London, by whom she 
had one daughter, Ursula, married to Sir 
Roger Owen of Condover, Shropshire ; (8) to 
the judge Thomas Owen. It is as the widow 
of Mr. Justice Owen that she is often styled 
Dame Alice Owen, or even Lady Owenj 
but Owen was never knighted (Neale and 
Bbavedy, History and Antiquities, &e., ii. 

Blythe death of her third husband, 21 Deo. 
1698, Mistress Owen was left free to carry 
out her long-cherished plans. On 6 June 
1608 she obtained license to purchase at 
Islington and Olerkenwell eleven acres of 
ground, whereon to erect a hospital for ten 
poor widows, and to vest the same and other 
lands, to the value of 407. a year, in the 
Brewers’ Company (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
Ser, 1008-10, p. 488). The site had pre- 
viously been known as the ‘ Ermytage’ field. 
Here she erected a school, free chapel, and 
almshouses, on the east side of St, John 
Street Road, which stood till 1841. In 
one of the gables three iron arrows were 
fixed, as a memorial of the event above de- 
Bcribud (Lewis, History of St. Mary, Isling- 
ton, p. 418 j Gent. Mag. vol. lxxxii. pt. ii, 
p. 130). By indentures dated in 1609, she 
gave to the Browers’ Company a yearly rent- 
charge of 25/., in support of her almshouses. 
On 20 Sept. 1013 she made rules and orders 
for her new school. She had previously, by 
her will, dated 10 June 1613, directed the 
purchase of land to the amount of 20/. a 
year for the maintenance of its master ((Re- 
port of the , , . Livery Companies' Commis- 
sion, 1884, v. 33). She made many othor 
bequests, especially to Christ’s Hospital 
and the two universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge (cf. Stow, Survay, ed. 1618, 

p. 212). 

Alice Owen died 26 Oot. 1618, and was 
buried in the parish church of St. Mary, Is- 
lington, where a monument preserved her 
efligy and those of her children ( Cole MSS. 
vol. xi. f, 176) till 1761, when, on the 
pulling down of the old fabric, part of the 
monument was removed to tho school, and 
a fresh one erected to her memory in tha 
now church ^Nelson, History of Islington, 
p. 320). 

By 1830 the value of the trust estates in 


Islington and Olerkenwell had grown to 
900/. a year ( Report , ubi supra). In 1841 the 
school and almshouses were rebuilt, at a cost 
of about 0,000/., on a new site in Owen 
Street, Islington, a little distance from the 
old (Literary World, 11 Jan. 1840). On 
14 Aug. 1878 a new scheme obtained the 
royal assent, by which the school of Alice 
Owen was expanded into two — one for about 
three hundred boys, and the other for thB 
like number of girls ( City Press, 18 Sept. 
1876 [ Livery Companies Commission Report, 
v. 38). 

[Historical Dictionary of England and 'Wales, 
1892 , Fuller’s Worthies, 1082 ; Tomlins’s Ysel- 
don : a Perambulation of Islington, 1888; Nel- 
son’s History of Islington, 1811 (the copy num- 
bered 1 0349 h in the Brit. Hub. Library has many 
additional notes by Sir Henry Ellis); Pink’s 
History of Clerkcmvell, 1866.] J. H. L. 

OWEN, ANEURIN (1792-1861), Welsh 
historical scholar, horn on 23 July 1792, was 
son, by his wife, Sarah Elizabeth, of Wil- 
liam Owen [see Puqhe, William Owen] 
(Adgof uwch Anghof, 1888, pp. 176—7). 
while he was Btill a child his father took 
the additional name of Pughe on inheriting 
some property at Nantglyn, Denbighshire. 
Thither the family accordingly moved from 
London. Young Owen was for a short time 
at Friar’s School, Bangor, but was chiefly 
educated by his father, who took special 
pains to tram his son in the Welsh historical 
and literary studies in which he was him- 
self proficient. Arrived at manhood, Aneu- 
rin made his home at Tanygyrt, near Nant- 
glyn, and in 1820 married Jane Lloyd, also 
of Nantglyn (Seim Oomer, June 1820], His 
occupations were mainly literary until the 
passing of the Tithe Commutation Act in 
1886, when he was appointed one of the 
assistant tithe commissioners for England 
and Wales. On the death of Oolonel Wade 
he was made an assistant poor-law commis- 
sioner ; but the duties of this position tried 
his weak constitution, and he resigned it. 
When the work of tithe commutation grew 
less urgent, he was appointed, under the En- 
closures Act of 1846, a commissioner for 
the inclostue of commonable lands. 

When the government resolved in 1822 to 
publish a uniform edition of the ancient his- 
torians of the country, the Welsh portion of 
the work was entrusted to John Humphreys 
Parry [q, v.] On Parry’s death in 1826 his 
duties were transferred to Owen, who thus be- 
| came the adviser of the Record Office upon all 
Welsh matters. His work falls mainly under 
two heads — the publication of the ancient 
Welsh laws, and the accumulation of mate- 
rial for an edition of the ‘ Chronicle of the 
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Princes.’ Both tasks wore parried oil con- 
currently during tho period 1830-40 ; li- 
braries woro visited, manuscripts copied, and 
collations made, and in 1B41 the Record edi- 
tion of Ilia laws appeared in two forms, a 
large folio and two quarto volumes. It is 
remarkable not only for tho care and accu- 
racy with which the manuscripts are repro- 
duced, but also as distinguishing for the first 
time the three versions (VonedoLian, Dimo- 
tian, and Gwentian) of the original law of 
Hywel. The edition of the * Chronicle of 
the Princes’ (‘Brut y TvwyBogion,' a con- 
tinuation of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s work, 
but, unlike it, based on contemporary evi- 
dence) did not appear in Owen’s lifnt ime. 
The inconsiderable portion of tke ‘ Chroni- 
cle ’ which ends at 1060 was indeed oditod 
by him for tho 'Monument a Iiistorica Bri- 
tannica,* 1848, but the bulk of bis material 
remained unpublished, and wont to the Re- 
cord Office on liis death in 1861. Oomplaint 
was made in ' Arohtoologia Oambronsis’ 
(3rd sor. v. 236) that tho papers thus handed 
over were carelessly lcopt, and aocoss to them 
had been granted to porsons who wore using 
them without acknowledgment; andwhon 
in 1800 the Rolls edition of ‘ Brut y Ty wy- 
sogion ’ appeared, under the editorship of tho 
Rev. J. 'Williams (Ab Ithel), the reviewer 
in the ‘ Archinologia Oambiensis ' (3rd Sor. 
vii. 98-103) asserted Lhat the text, the 
translation, and all that was valuablo in the 
preface wero the work of Owen, who was 
nevertheless unmonlioned in tho book. In 
1803 Owon’s transcript and translation of 
the so-called 1 Gwontion Brut’ (a Glamor- 
ganshire version of the 1 Chronicle ’), with 
tho introduction ho had prepared for tliu 
1 Monument and a letter on tho Welsh 
chronicles to II. Petrie, wore printod ns uu 
extra volume by tlie Cambrian Arcluualogi- 
cal Association. 

1 No Welsh archaeologist since the days of 
Edward Llwyd has appeared superior to 
Anmiriu Owen’ ( Arohccoloy . Oanuir .) He 
was an accurate and woll-informed paleo- 
grapher and an apt historical critio. With 
all liis father’s knowledge of the Welsh lan- 
guage, he had none of his father’s eccentri- 
cities, Tie took akoou interest in the Welsh 
movements of his day, und particularly in the 
Eistoddfod; ho was one of a committee of five 
appointed at the Abergavenny Eisteddfod 
(1888) to oousidor the reform of Welsh or- 
thography, and in 1882 won a silver medal 
at the Beaumaris Eisteddfod for tho best, 
Welsh essay on 'Agriculture , 1 The osstay 
was published in the ‘ Transactions ’ of tho 
Eisteddfod, 1839, and also in a separate 
volume. Owen died on 17 July 1861 at 


' rro W“i near Denbigh (Annual Register 
lor lool). 

[Enwogion Cymru, 1870 ; Arehmol. Cambr 
ard Bor. 17. 208-12, v. 23fi, vi. 184-6, vii 93 ‘ 
103, Ancient Laws of Wales, 1841, Preface- 
Transactions of Beaumaris Eistoddfod, 1889.1 ’ 

J. E. XT 

OWEN, CHARLES, D.D, (d. 1748), ptes- 
bytorian minister, was a younger brother of 
•Tamos Owen (1664-1708) [q, v.] He sac- 
Deeded Peter Aspinwall (72. June 1890. aged 
00 ) as minister of Cairo Street Chapel, War- 
rington, Lancashire, and first appears at the 
‘ general mooting’ of Lancashire ministers 
hold at Belton on IS April 1897. He was 
a member of the Warrington elassh, and 
acted as moderator at Liverpool on 22 April 
1710 and 8 Nov. 1721. lJo educated, or 
partly educated, students for tho ministry, 
desisting for a tirno owing to the Schism Bill 
of 1714, hut resuming lator. liis aoaclemy, 
I, liongli small, had considerable reputation; 
as it was not supported by the presbyterian 
fund, it is nrobablo that ho did not teach 
theology. Among his pupils (1733)wasJob 
Orton [q. v.] On 8 Nov. 1728 ho received 
ilio diploma of D.J). from tho Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, together wit h Isaac Watts and others 
This was probably a tribute to liis treatise 
on redemption 0723), Owen, however, is 
romomberod rather as a political dissenter 
than as ft tliBologieal wrilor. On the death 
of Queen Anne (17 14) lie published a sermon, 
the spirit of winch is sufficiently indicated 
by the text (1 Kings, xyi. 20). Ilia ‘Plain 
Dealing’ (1716) was the subject of an indict- 
ment ; and, though no e,onvietion followed, 
ho was mulct od in heavy expenses. Most of 
liis subsequent political publications were 
anonymous, but tlieir authorship whb well 
known, and ( )won was regarded as a pillar 
of tho Hanoverian cause in tho north of 
England during tho period which followed 
tho rebellion of 1715. lie had no love for 
qnakors. 1 To maintained olnvgo congregation 
at Warring! on for nearly fifty yearn, and died 
on 17 Pub. 1740. Ilk funeral sormonwas 


preached by his nephew, .Josiali Owon[q. v.l 
Liis son John (rf. 1776) is often described 
as his successor; but ho was minister at 
Wharton, Lancashire, though living in War- 
rington, Owen’s successor nt Warrington 
was John Seddon (1726-1770) [q. v.] 

Ho published, besides funeral sermons for 
Thomas Risloy (17 1 0) and Mary Lythgow 
(reprinted 1768), and oilier singlo sermons : 
1. ‘ Somo Account of tho Life and Writings 
of. . .James Owen,’ &c., 1709, 12mo. 2. ‘The 
Scone of Delusions. . . . Ilist/jrioal Account 
of Prophet talc Impostures,’ &c., 1712, 12mo; 
translated into Gorman, Leipzig, 1716 s 
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answered in 1728 by John Lacy {fl. 1787) 
[q. v.] 3. ‘ Hymns Sacred to the Lord’sTable. 
Collected and Methodiz'd,’ &c., Leverpoole, 
1712, 8vo (the first book known to have been 
printedinLiverpool). 4. ‘DonatusRedmvus; 
or a Reprimand to a Modern Ohurch-Schis- 
matick,’ &c., 1714, 8vo ; reprinted, with the 
title ‘ Rebaptization Condemned,’ &c,, 1716, 
8vo (an attack on two clergymen who had re- 
baptised a conforming dissenter). 6. ‘ The 
Amazon Disarm'd,’ &c., 1714, 8vo (defence 
of No. 4 against a reply by Jane Ohorlton). 

6. ‘ Plain Dealing ; or Separation without 
Sclusm,’ Ac , 1716, 8vo ; 12th ed., 1727, 8vo. 

7. ‘ The Y alidity of the Dissenting Ministry,’ 
&c., 1716, 8vo. 8. ‘ A Vindication of Plain 
Dealing from . . . two Country Curates,' &c., 
1716, 8vo (anon.) 9. ‘ Plain Dealing and its 
Vindication Defended,’ &c., 1716, 8vo (anon.) 
10. ‘ The Dissenting Ministry still Valid,’ &c., 
1716, 8 vo (anon.) (m defence of James Owen’s 
1 History of Ordination,’ 1709). 11. * The 
Jure Divino Woe,’ &c., 1717, 8vo (thanks- 
giving sermon at Manchester on anniversary 
of battle of Preston, 14 Nov. 1716, with 
appendix), 12. ‘ Plain Reasons (1) For Dis- 
senting . . . (2) Why Dissenters are not . . . 
guilty of Schism,’ &c., 1717, Svo (anon.); 
28rd ed., 1786, 8vo. 13. ‘The Dissenters’ 
Claim . . .for Civil Offices,’ &c., 1717, Svo 
(anon.) 14. ‘ The Danger of the Church and 
Kingdom from Foreigners,’ &c., 1721, 8vo 
(anon.) 16. ‘ Tho Wonders of Redeeming 
Lovo,’ &c., 1723, 12mo ; abridged as ‘ Medi- 
tations on the Incarnation,’ &c. (Rel. Tract 
Soc.), 1830, 12mo. 16. 1 An Alarm to Pro- 
testanL Princes and People,’ &c., 1726, 8vo 
(anon.) 17. ‘Religious Gratitude; Sevon 
Practical Discourses,’ 1781, 12mo. 18. ‘ An 
Essay towards the Natural History of Ser- 
pents,’ &c., 1742, 4to. Posthiunous was 
19. ‘ The Character and Conduct of Eccle- 
siastics in Church and State,’ &c., Shrews- 
bury, 1768, 12mo (edited by Ffrancis] 
B[oult]). He also edited ‘ Tho Validity of the 
Dissenting Ministry’ and other posthumous 
works of his brother, James Owen. 

(Funeral Sermon by .Tosiah Owen, 1748 ; Or- 
ton’s Letters, 1800, l. 169; "Williams’s Life of 
Matthew Henry, 1828, pp. 143 seq., 283 ; Bogus 
and Bennett's Hist, of Dissenters, 1633, ii. 224 ; 
Autobiography of William Stout, 1861, pp. 89 
seq.; Beamont’s Jacobite Trials (Chatham Soc.), 
1862, p, 63 j Notes and Quorios, 19 Nov. 1853 
p. 492, 81 Jen. 1874 pp. 90 seq., 1 May 1876 
p. 366, 17 Feb. 1894 p. 135, Cal. of Edinburgh 
Graduates, 1858, p. 239; Transactions of Hist 
Soe. Lano. and Cheshire, 1881, p. 121 ; Halley’s 
Lancashire, 1889, il. 821 seq., 361; Tui-nor’e 

Nonconformist "Register, 1881, p. 86 ; Minutes 

of Manchester Presbyterian Ulassis (Ohetham 
Soe.), 1881, Hi. 338 seq.; Nightingale's Lan- 


eashire Nonconformity [1892], iv. 214 seq.; 
manuscript. Minutes of Warrington Class® 
(1719-22) in Renshaw Street Chapel Library, 
Liverpool.] A, <J. 

OWEN, CORBET (1646-1671), Latin 
poet, son of William Owen, a clergyman, of 
Pontesbury, Shropshire, was bom at Hinton 
in that county in 1640. He was sent to a 
private school kept by a ‘ loyal parson ’ named 
Scofield at Shrewsbury, where ne made rapid 
progress in learning; but his friends soon 
sent him to France, and afterwards to Flan- 
ders, to he touched by Charles IL for the 
cure of the king’s evil, from which malady 
he was so great a sufferer that he went about 
on crutches. In May 1668 he was sent to 
Westminster School, and in the following 
year he was admitted a king’s scholar. Here 
‘ it was usual with him to speak forty or fifty 
Bmooth and elegant verses extempore, in 
little more than half an hour.’ In 1664 he 
wae elected a student of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, and ‘ in a short time was well versed 
in the most crabbed subtilties of philosophy,’ 
He became a student of Lincoln's Inn in 

1666 (Fostbh, Alumni Oxon. early ser. iii. 
1008). After graduating B.A, on 21 May 

1667 he studied medicine, and he took the 
degree of M.A. on 23 March 1669-70 (Wood, 
Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 297, 808). Wood 
says he was ‘ the most forward person of his 
age in the university for his polite learning.’ 
He died about 18 Jan. 1670-1, and was 
buried in the church at Oondover, Shrop- 
shire. 

Ho was the author of: 1. 1 Carmen Pin- 
daricum in Theatre Sheldoniano in so- 
lennihus magnifici operis encaamis recitatum,’ 
Oxford, 1669, 4lo, reprinted in ‘Musarum 
Anglicanarum Analecta,’ 1721, vol. i., and 
in ‘Musee Anglican®,’ 1741, vol. i. Dr. 
Johnson says that in this poem ‘ all kinds of 
verse are shaken together.’ 2. ‘Divers Poems, 
in Manuscript, with Translations of Poetry, 
particularly the “Otho” of M. de Corneille, 
which he rendered into English Verse.’ 

[Wood's Athen® Oxon, iii. 924; Wood’s 
Annals (Glitch), ii. 801 ; Welch’s Alumni Wesfc- 
mon, (Fhillimore), p. 157 ; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon.] T. O. 

OWEN, DAVID, D.D. (fi. 1642), con- 
troversialist, a native of the Isle of Anglesea, 
was eduoated at Catharine Hall, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1698. He after- 
wards migrated to Clare Hall, where he com- 
menced M. A. in 1602. He was incorporated 
in the latter degree at Oxford on 14 June 
1608. He took the degree of B.D, at Cam- 
bridge in 1609, and was created D.D. in 
1618. For many years he was chaplain to 
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John Ramsay, viscount JIadington, after- 
wards Earl oi' Haldemess. 

Ills works arc: 1. ‘Herod and Pilate 
reconciled; or the Concord of Papist and 
Pvritan (against Scripture, Fathers, Oonncele, 
and otlier Orthodoxall Writers), for Llu> Ooor- 
cion, Depoaitionj and Killing of Kings, dis- 
covered,’ Cambridge, 1010, 4. to, dedicated to 
John Iiamsay, viscount lladington. The 
original manuscript, entitled ‘ Tlie power of 
Pmc.es and tlio dutio of Subjects,’ is in tlie 
King’s collection in the British Museum, 

18 B.v. This work was reprinted, without 
the dedication, under tlio title of ‘A Por- 
swasiou to Loyalty, or the Svbiocts Dvtio, 
Wherein is proved that rosist.ing or deposing 
of Kings (under wliat specious pretences 
soovor couched) is utterly unlawfull. Ool- 
lectod by D.O.,’ London, 1042, 4to. A 
Dutch translation, entitled ‘XToroduR unde 
Pilalus voreeniglit,’ by Johann Wtonbogaert 
or Utonbogaert, appeared in 1GOO. 2. ‘ Auti- 
Parmus, sivo Jlatorminatio do Jure Rugio, 
habit a Canlabrigioo in Seliolis Thoologieis 

19 April. 1019, contra Davidom Pawoum 
cnotoroaq. roformatm et. Romanon Roligionis 
AmtimonaroliaH,’ Cambridge, 1022, 8vo, dedi- 
cated to James I. An English translation 
by Robert Mossom [q. v.], aftorwards hisliop 
of Derry, was published at York, 1042, 4to, 
David Pawmm or Wangler was professor of 
divinity at Heidelberg, and his work, untitled 
‘ Oommuntarius iu Epistolam ad Romanos,’ 
published ut Frankfort in 1009, being rogavded 
us nn attach upon tlio royal authority, was 
puhlidy burnt in St. Paul’s Churchyard, Lon- 
don, on 21 June 1022 (Lilian, Court amt 
Times of James I, ii. 317). 3. ‘ Dulcctio 
Oalumniarmn, Sopliismatum, ot Tinpostu- 
rarnm Anonymi Papistro, <fui Dialugo sub 
omen t it 0 tit.nlo, Ileus ot Rex, couattiR csl 
astruero Potest atom Populo-Papaiem ad 
cooreiouom et dopositioneiu Regum,' manu- 
script in (ho Royal collection, British M 11 - 
souin, 10 B. xiu, The dedication, to llte 
Earl of Holdornoss, is ilatod 21 July 162 L. 

[Information from J. W, Olurk, esq,, M.A, ; 
Addit, MR 5877, f. 104; Bnillot, TniitA dos 
Anti, ii. 144 ; Birch’s Court ami Times of 
James I, ii, 828 ; Ousloy's Cal, of MSS, p. 277 ; 
Haywood and Wright’s Cainbridgo University 
Transact ions, ii, 292 ; Watt's Bibl. Brit,; Wood’s 
Pasti Oxon. (Bliss), i. 328, ] T, O. 

OWEN, DAVID or DAFYDD Y 
GAUREO WEN (1720-1749), "Welsh har- 
per, was the son oi' Owon I himphroys, by his 
wife Owon Roberts of Jsnlll, a member' of a 
family that was traditionally believed to bo 
descended from tlio physicians of Myddvai. 
Ilowas bom in 1720, at a farmhouse called 
Y DarrogWcu, near Portmadoc, Camarvon- 


Blure. Thore he died in 1749, and was buried 
in tlio churchyard of Ynyscynbaiam, where 
m 1840 a monumeut, with a Welsh inscrip- 
tion and the figure of a Iuirp, was erected by 
subscription ovur his grave. ' 

Owen was a competent player on the hare 
Tradition attributes to him the authorshin 
of the well-known air which, in all Welsh 
collections of national songs, bears his own 
name of ‘ Dafydd y Oarrog Wen ’ as its title, 
though it is known in Scotland by the name 
of ‘July Jott.’ Hume account for this by 
saying t hat it was sont by Dalydd 1 0 a cousin 
nf his (or, according to others, a brother 
namod RliyR), who was then a gardener at 
Roslin Oastle in Scotland, where the aireoou 
became popular under a new name ; but 
othors, who accopt its Scottish origin, assert 
t hat it was simply a fti vourit e one of Dafydd’s. 
The air, however, possesses a distinctly IVelsli 
oliaractor. According to the Welsh tradition 
Dafydd when on his denth-bed had fallen in 
a trance, and was believed to lie dead, but 
middonly reviving, told his mother that lie’ 
hod just hoard one of the sweutest songs of 
lioavon, which, on his harp being handed 
him, ho then played; but as I ho last note 
was dying away Dafydd, too, died. The air 
was preserved from memory by his mother, 
who was herself a good harpist and a fair 
poetess. Hir Walter Scott wrote words for 
the air, on titled ‘ Tim Dying Hard.' Scott, 
adds that tlui hard 1 requested that the air 
might bo performed at his fimoral,’ and that, 
according to the ‘ Welsh Harper’ (nd, John 
Parry, p. 1 10), was done. At least two other 
airs aro ascribed to Dalydd, namely, ‘ Uodiad 
yr Ehedydd’ (‘Rising of tlio Lurk’) and 
‘Difymvoli Gwyr (Jriooielli,' wliich is also 
known as‘ Roslin Castle’ in Scotland, where 
tradition says it was popularised by the same 
cousin to whom Dafydd also sunt it, Evan 
Evans ( louan ( llan ( ieirionycltl) wrote worde 
(in Welsh) for this air, Tlio English and Woleh 
wordH for the other two airs, in Brinley 
Richards's ‘ Songs of Wales ’ (pp. 68, 70), are 
by John Oxouford and J, Ouirlog Hughes re- 
Kpeciivoly. 

[Wolsli Miufttrolsio, iv. p. vii; Hoots Minstrel- 
sis, iv. 78; Jonos's WoIrIi Musicians, p, 81; 
Enwogion Oynrni by Foulkos, pp. 174-5; 
Uymru Pu, i. 348. Per an account of Dafydd’s 
family mioYA out mua byAlltud Eilion, Tromadoc, 
1802, pp. 50-08, where also all the local tradi- 
1 ions are collected/] D. la, T. 

OWEN, DAVID (1784-1841), Welsh 
poet, best known by bis bardic titleof'Dewi 
Wyn 0 Eilion,’ was the son of Owen Dafydd 
and Catherine, his second wife', who lived on 
the farmofGaerwnn, in the parish of Llany- 
stumdwy, Carnarvonsliiro. IIo was baptised 
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on IS June 1784. He attended school at 
neighbouring Tillages until an improvement 
in his parents’ circumstances enabled them to 
send him and his younger brother, Owen 
{the only other child), to a boarding school at 
Bangor Iscoed, Flintshire. Owen established 
himself as a shopkeeper at Pwllheli; bat his 
brother David was less ambitious, and re- 
turned to the farm at Gaerwen, where he 
assisted his father until the latter's death in 
1816, and afterwards managed the place him- 
self, contriving to amass before his death a 
considerable sum of money. lie joined his 
brother at Pwllheli in 1827, without, how- 
ever, ceasing to hold Gaerwen, whither he re- 
turned in 1837, upon Owen’s death. Ha died 
on 17 Jan. 1841, and was buried at Llangybi. 

While still a schoolboy in Carnarvonshire 
DewiWyn showed an aptitude for composing 
in the aUitorative ‘strict’ metres of Welsh 
poetry. The most prominent Welsh poets 
of the day were, with one or two exceptions, 
Carnarvonshire men, and IlobertWilliams of 
Bettws Fawr (Robert ap Gwilym Ddu) tilled 
a farm in the same parish as Dewi’s parents. 
Thus the young poet lived in a congenial 
atmosphere, and was already a skilful com- 
poser at the age of eighteen. Robert ap 
Gwilym Ddu was probably his chief bardic 
instructor; they continued cIosb friends until 
Dewi’s death. DewiWyn first became known 
to the Welsh public as a poet of promise in 
1804. The Gwyneddigion Society of London, 
under the leadership of Dr. William Owen 
Pughe [q. v.] and Owen Jones (Owain Myfyr), 
was endeavouring to revive the old bardic 
customs, and, among other enterprises, of- 
fered for several years an annual medal for 
the beet poem on a given subject in the 
strict met res. The subject for 1808 was ‘ The 
Memory of Goronwy Owain.’ Dewi Wyn 
compoted, and was assigned the second place, 
Griffith Williams (Gutyn Peris) being de- 
clared the winner of the medal. The next 
subject announced was ‘ The Isle of Britain 
and its Defence against an Alien Race’ In 
1808 Dewi Wyn Bent in his ‘ Awdl Molawd 
Ynys Prydain,’ but the society, after muoh 
discussion, gavo him again the second place, 
and declared the poem hearing the pseudo- 
nym ‘ Bardd Owsg ’ to be the best. ‘Bavdd 
Gwsg’ was Hugh Maurice, a nephew of Owain 
Myfyr, the autocrat of the Gwyneddigion ; 
but, yielding to the force of public opinion, 
he declined to reveal his real name, where- 
upon the society declared him to have for- 
feited the medal, and awarded it to Dewi 
Wyn. 

In September 181 1 at the Eisteddfod held 
at Tremandoc a silver cup was offered for 
the best poem upon ‘ Agriculture,’ and Dewi 
vot. XIV. 


Wyn was awarded the prize, But it was 
withheld owing to the action of influential 
members of the Gwyneddigion Society (cf. 
8erm Gomer, March, 1820 : Blodau Aifon, 
1889, appendix). The quarrel between the 
poet and the society finally camo to a head 
m 1819. In connection with the Denbigh 
Eisteddfod of that year the society’s medal 
was offered for the best poem upon * Charity ’ 
(Elusengarweh); no announcement was made 
as to the result at the Eisteddfod itself, but 
some three weeks later ‘ Y Dryw,' viz., the 
Rev. Edward Hughes of Bodfari, was de- 
clared the winner. The injustice of this 
award, from the poetic point of view, was 
manifest, for the poem sent in by Dewi Wyn 
is one of the noblest in Welsh literature. 

These disappointments so mortified Dewi 
that, after one or two fierce onslaughts in 
verse upon his foes, be gave up poetry alto- 
gether, writing scarcely anything from 1823 
until his death. Once, in 1832, he broke the 
Bilence with ' Stanzas to the Menai Bridge.’ 
His power and genius as a poet are now 
generally recognised, but in his own day he 
received less than his due from those who 
only saw in him an assertive self-esteem, im- 
patience of criticism, and asperity of temper. 
Towards the end of his life he suffered much 
from religious melancholy; always attached 
to the baptist denomination, he did not enter 
its communion until the vear before he died. 

Dewi Wyn’s published works are: 1. A 
volume containing the poem on ‘Agricul- 
ture,’ and a few others, 1812. 2. ‘Awdl 

Elusengarweh,’ with a prefatory let ter to the 
poets of Woles, published early in 1820. 
3. ‘ Blodau Arfon,’ containing the bulk of the 
poBt’s writings, Chester, 1812, is illustrated 
by on engraving of Dewi Wyn, from a por- 
trait by Boos, with a memoir compiled by 
EbenFardd from the notes of John Thomas, 
Ohwilog. 4. An appendix to ‘Blodau Arfon,’ 
Carnarvon, 1869, contains additional poems 
and further notes upon the poet’s life and 
genius by Cynddelw (Rev. R. Ellis). 

[Blodau Arfon and Atodind ; letters in Adgof 
uwch Anghof, Penygroes, 1888 ; Origin and Pro- 
gress of the Gwyneddigion Society, by W. D. 
Leathart, London, 1831; Enwogion Cymru, 
Liverpool, 1870.] J. E. L. 

OWEN, DAVID (1794-1866), Welsh 
journalist, best known os ‘Brutus/ was born 
in 1794 at Llanpmnsaint, near Carmarthen, 
where his father, Benjamin Owen (a shoe- 
maker), was parish clerk. His mother was 
a member of a baptist church, Though he 
was not sent from the district to school, he 
received a good education, including the ele- 
ments of Latin. After a brief experience of 
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medical studios horesoHod to enter the bap- 
1 isl ministry. He joined the Rapt ist Gollego 
at Bristol, but mayearthopaltypcrsecutiona 
of liis follow-students, debt, and a roving 
spirit drove him back to Walos. Aflor keep- 
ing soliool for a short tirno at Gilfacli, near 
A bur, Carnarvonshire, ho wits invited t o take 
charge of the small baptist churches of Taly- 
graig, Galltraeth, Ty’ndomcn, and lihos llir- 
waon, intlieljluyn district of Carnarvonshire, 
He was accordingly ordained, and sottled at 
Ijlangiu.il, sliorlly nn er wards marrying Anne, 
thedauglitor of Thomas Jones of ltliandir, a 
farmer of (ho localily. Owen’s stipend was 
Bma.ll , and he was still compelled to eke out, a 
livelihood hy keeping school and by giving 
medical mlviuu ( 0 his neighbours. In 1824 he 
madoliis first appearanou in literature, Being 
out of humour with the ‘ Oyraroigyddiou ’ or 
Wolsli Language Society of Lloyn, lie sent 1 0 
•Soron Gomev,’ the leading Wolsli magazine 
of the day, an articlo on ‘The Poverty of the 
Welsh Langungo,’ signed ‘Brutus, Lloyn.’ 
The nbilityof llm art icln, wliioli wont to show 
chat tho Wolsli luid no literature worthy of 
mention, was at once recognised ; it, was 
answered hy Owallter Mocliain and Onrn- 
huanawo, and wlion Owen revealed himself 
as it* author lhe roput aliou as a W olsh writ or 
was established, Kamo, however, did not 
bring him broad, mid, under pressure of 
poverty, I 10 falsely told Dr, Limt Gorpenter 
of Bristol that the congregations under his 
charge wore leaning towards. unit arianiHin, 
and asked, since ho, us their minister, shnreil 
thoir views, for help from Clio jirosbytorinn 
fund. The inquiries sot on foot liy Dr. Civr- 
poutor soon exposed the deception ; tho fuels 
oarne to tho knowledge of tho baptists of 
North Walos, and at the Pwllheli Associa- 
tion 1 Brutus ’ was expelled from tho bap- 
tist denomination. 11 is fathor-in-liiw was 
an independent,, and this, with lvis (hum tut 
a writer, secured liis admission us a inom- 
bororthe ehnroh of that denomination at, 
Oapol Ncwydd. Tlo marked ids change of 
allsgianco by writing n book iigaiiiHt adult 
ImptiBm, but, though allowed to preach in 
tho indopendunt churches, won no groat 
popularity among I hem. if is next step was 
to movo to Tydayn Sweep, Maun mldfwyn, 
near Llauerchyiuodd, Anglesey, where there 
was an indopenuont church. Hern ho mol 
with no hotter hicooss, and in a short time 
moved again toBonlnowydd, near Carnarvon, 
At both places ho kept school. 

Towards the end of 1827 he became editor 
of ‘Llouad yr Oos,’ an undenominational 
monthly magazine, published at Abor- 
yslwith; and early in 1828 lie established 
himself at Lloubudavu ifowr, within easy 


roach of the printing office, In 1880 tha 
printer, who was on tho avo of bonlmvptcv 
sold tho goodwill of the ‘Llontid’ to J 6 f 
lroy Jones of Llandovery, whitbor accord' 
ingly ‘Brutus’ followed it as editor. H eie 
it was as unprofitable as at Aberystwith 
and in Ootobor 1830 tho goodwill was sold 
to William Boos, a Llandovery printer and 
a mtmbor of indopendont ministers ’who 
wishod.to start, a similar magazine in connec- 
tion with their denomination. The result 
whs tho appearance of the * Efengylydd ’ m 
1831, with ‘ Brutus ’ as editor; but in 1836 
differences anise on political questions be- 
tween tho publisher, a churchman, and tlie 
independent ministers, who woro the chief 
contributors, and the ‘Efengylydd’ canned 
to appear, Tho independents started the 
‘Diwygiwr’ at Llanelly; Bees established 
the ‘ Haul,’ with ‘Brutus ’ as editor, for the 
dofonco of t lie church. This involved a fresh 
change of creed on tho part of ' Brutus,’ who 
now became a olmvcliinan. 

Tlo continued to edit, (ho ‘ Haul ’ until liis 
dentil, making it tho vehicle of merciless 
snlivo of tho nonconformist s, whom he had 
deserted. His homo for the earlier part of 
this period was a eoltago in Owm dwr, on 
the road from Llandovery to Brecon. Later 
on ho movod to Broil Art hen in tho same 
district. He died 011 1(1 Jan, 1800, and was 
buried in Llywel churchyard, 

‘ BrutuB 1 was tho author of tho following 
Wohth works : I . * A Treatise in Dofonco of 
InfanlBaplisiiJ,’ Ahpryatwitli,1828, 2. ‘Pro- 
ceedings of the Established Church,’ 1841. 
3. 1 Minnie,’ notea on the career of John 
ldias of Anglesey (if. 1811), written under 
the pseudonym of ‘ Bl oddyn,’ 1 8 14. 4 , 1 Christ- 
masm,’ a similar account of Olmstmas Evans 
(if. 1838), fi. ‘A Geography of tho Bible,’ 

I dangollen, n.d. 8. ‘ Brut.usiunii,’ a solec- 
Uon of hi» nen-oontrovcrmul writinga, pnb- 
lisliod for him (free of cost, it is said) by 
Mr. Boos of IJandovnry in 18B6. Since his 
death ‘ Wil Brydydd y Good ’ has boen re- 
printed from the' Irani’ (Oavumrllien, 1876), 
and a second oditionhna appeared of ‘Ohrist- 
masia' (Liverpool, 1887). 

(Tho fullest, ocoounl of ‘ Brutus' is that given 
in the Traalhodydd for April and October, 1807, 
by a friend of long standing (tho late .T- E. 
ltllsby Junes, it is believed) ; Ihore is a fairly 
compluto bibiiogriipliy in Ashton’s (Wolsli) His- 
tory of Wotsh Liloraturo from 1060 to I860 
(1804). Information lias been kindly supplied 
by Messrs, T. Hoborts and IT. Ellis, Abor, and 
Mr. A. Mclfillop, Llanorrhy Modd ) J. 1, L, 

OWEN, EDWARD (L7i>8-1807), trans- 
lator of Juvimftl and Parsius, third son of 
llftvid Owon of 1 fiangurig, Montgomeryshire, 
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was bora m 1728, and matriculated at Jesus 
Colley 0 , Oxford, on 22 March 1746-6, gra- 
duating B.A, on 1 Dec. 1749, and M.A. on 
1 June 1762, He was appointed head- 
master of the grammar school at Warring- 
ton on 4 June 1767, incumbent of Sankey 
Ohapel in 1768, and rector of Warrington 
on 14 Sept. 1787. The first and third of 
these offices he retained until his death. The 
dilapidated fabrics of school and church 
each received extensive repairs under his 
uidance, and both as master and clergyman 
e acquired a high local reputation. A mong 
his pupils were George Tierney, president of 
the board of control; Dr. John W right, fellow 
of Brasenose College, Oxford ; John Almon, 
Dr. Thomas Barnes, and J ohn Fitchetl , He 
was president of the Warrington Library, 
which was established in 1760, and took a 
prominent part in the promotion of the 
literary and social interests of the town. 
Owen died unmarried in April 1807, and was 
buried in the chancel of Warrington parish 
church. His portrait is preserved in the W ar- 
rington Museum, and a silhouette portrait 
is given in Kendrick’s ‘ Warrington W orthies 

Gilbert Wakefield speaks of Owen as ‘ a 
man of most elegant learning, unimpeach- 
able veracity, and peculiar benevolence of 
heart ; ’ he was, however, lampooned in 
Thomas SoddonsV Characteristic Strictures,’ 
1779. His chief work is his ‘ Satires of 
.Tuvonal and Porsius, translated into Eng- 
lish Verso,’ London, 1786, 2 vols. 12mo ; 
later editions dated 1786 and 1810. He 
wrote also ‘A New Latin Accidence, or a 
Complote Introduction to . . . Latin Gram- 
mar/ 1770; 6th edit., 1779 1 other editions, 
entitled ‘The Common Accidence Improved,’ 
1800, 1801, 1819; and 'Elemental Latina 
Melrica,’ 1796. 

[Marsh’s Locturos on the Literary Hist, of 
Warrington; Bo.imont’e Warrington Church 
Kotos, 1878, p. 104 ; Kendrick's Warrington 
Worthies; Wakefield's Memoirs, 1792, p. 181; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; Smith’s Bibl. Anti- 
Ctuakoriana.] O. W. S. 

OWEN, Sin EDWARD CAMPBELL 
RICH (1771-1849), admiral, bora in 1771, 
son of Captain William Owen of the navy 
(d. 1778), and first cousin of David Owen, 
senior wrangler in 1777, was home on the 
books of the Enterprise in the Mediterra- 
nean when he was barely four years old, 
and 1780-2 lie was similarly borne on the 
books of skips in the West Indies. His ac- 
tual entry into the navy seems to have been 
1786, on board tlie Oulloden, guardship at 
Plymouth, Jib afLorwards served on the 
homo, Mediterranean, North American, and 
West Indian stations; and on 6 Nov. 1798 


waB promoted to be lieutenant of the For- 
tune. Afterwards, on the home station, 
in the summer of 1796, he was acting-cap- 
tain of the Impregnable with Rear-admiral 
Sir Thomas Rich, ms godfather, and of the 
Queen Charlotte with Sir John Colpoys; 
and on 19 Sept, was promoted commander. 
In May 1797 he had charge of a division of 
gun-brigs at the Nore, under the command 
of Sir Erasmus Gower. On 28 April 1798 
he was posted to the Northumberland, from 
which he was moved to the Irresistible, in 
the Medway. In 1801 he commanded the 
Nemesis in the North Sea and off Dunkirk 
or Boulogne. In May 1802 he was ap- 
pointed to the Immortality in which, on the 
renewal of the war, he was actively em- 

loyed on the coast of France, capturing or 

estroying a very great number of the enemy’s 
gunboats or privateers, more especially, on 
20 July 1804, when, in conjunction with 
four brigs and a northerly gale, he insured 
the destruction of many gunboats and seve- 
ral hundred soldiers between Boulogne and 
Staples (James, iii, 227-8 ; Chevaubr, iii. 
107). In October 1800 lie was moved to the 
Clyde and ordered to hoiBt a broad pennant. 
In 1809 he was attached to the Walcheren 
expedition. He afterwards commanded the 
Inconstant in the North Sea, and in 1813 
the Cornwall. In 1814 he commanded the 
Dorset yacht, and on 2 Jan. 1816 was nomi- 
nated a K.O.B. In 1816 he was appointed 
to the Royal Sovereign yacht, which he com- 
manded for the next six years; and from 
1822 to 1826 was commander-in-chief in the 
West Indies, with a broad pennant in the 
Gloucester. On 27 May 1826 he was pro- 
moted to be rear-admiral; in 1827 he was 
surveyor-general of the ordnance; in March 
1828 was appointed on the council of the 
lord high-admiral ; and from December 1828 
to 1882 was commander-in-chief in the East 
Indies, On his return he was nominated a 
G.C.H. on 24 Oct. 1882. He became a vice- 
admiral on 10 Jan. 1837, and from 1841 to 
1846 was commander-in-chief in the Medi- 
terranean, with his flag in the Queen and 
afterwards in the Formidable. He was nomi- 
nated a G.O.B. on 8 May 1846 ; became 
admiral on 11 Deo, 1846, and died on 8 Oct. 
1840. He married, in 1829, Selina, daughter 
of John Baker Hay, captain in the navy. 

[Marshall’s Roy Nay. Biogr. iii. (vol. ii.) 128; 
O'Byrne’s Not. Biogr. Diet. ; Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, vol, aur. p. xxxiv ; Sent. 
Mag. 1849, ii. 647.] J. K. L. 

OWEN, EDWARD PRYCE (1788-1803), 
artist, horn in March 1788, was the only son 
of Archdeacon Hugh Owen (1761-1827) 

4 0 2 
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fq.v. | 3 hi wrn, educated at, St. John's College, 
Cambridge, wliore lie gradual eel 15. A. 1810, 
M A . 1 8 L(>. Aft cv otlicml ing for some 1 imo at 
I’urlt Ktii'ct Clmpol, drosvrnor S([iuvi'o, Lon- 
don, lie bncamo vicar of Wellington, and rec- 
tor of Myton-u]ion-tlu'-Wildino()rs, Shrop- 
<iliirc, holding those livings from 27 Fob. 1 8113 
(b'otm/R, lmh\r 1 Mm.) till 1810, Wliilo 
(ravelling in Franco and Belgium, nnd (in 
18 JO) in Italy, the Levant, (lorinany, and 
Switzerland, I 10 rondo numorous drawings, 
from which ho afterwards produced etchings 
and pictures in oils. Iiu contributed several 
plates to the * History of Shrewsbury 1825, 
by Hugh Owen (his lather) and J. U. Blako- 
wuy, and issued tlui following; 1 . ‘Etch- 
ings of Ancient, Buildings in Shrewsbury * 
(with letterpress), Eos. 1 and 2 only, London, 
1820-1, fol. 2. ‘Etchings’ (portrait and 
Porty-llvo plates), London, 1820, royal fol. j 
privately printed. 3. ‘The Book of Etch- 
ings,’ vol. 1 . 1812; vol. ii. 1850. 

In t, ho lilt I or part of his life Owon livod 
at Hottws Hall, Montgomeryshire. He died 
id Olli'll rnluim on 15 .Inly 1803. 

(.aunt. Mag. lHflH, pt. ii. pp. 211. .180 ; Ttuil- 
grnvo’s Diet, of Artist H ; Cooper's Itiogr. Hid.; 
Hmihort’s Allgonioimis Kiuisllor-ljiixicon j Ilrlt. 
Mus. Oat,.] W. W. 

OWEN, IULJjTH (J780 1808), Welsh 
antiquary and pool, son of Owen Ellis and 
Ann Tlimnns Ins wife, of Oofnyiuousyild, in 
II 10 parish of Ynys Oynhiiinrii, (Jam'arvon- 
uhiro, was horn on 31 March J 780, lie went, 
to school ill I’unmorfn, and wiih al'terwnrda 
sent, to Hliriwsliuvy ; on rotuming homo lie 
Bottled at OidynmoiiHydd, and mi his father's 
dentil look churgo of the farm. He spout 
tho rest of his life at, Oofiiynunurydd us a 
prosperous fnrinor of much local mlliionee, 
and diod there on 27 Jan. 180H. Hu was 
(•liieily remarkable as a writer of ‘ tmglyiiiou’ 
(Htnnzas), ns a local antiquary and genealo- 
gist, and as Ihofrimul and tutor of (ho young 
poets of the district. Tho ‘Literary Hocioly 
of Oofnymeusydd, ’ I ho precursor of many a 
sooioty of tho kind in Wales, mot fortnightly 
at liis house nnd uudor his presidency for 
olovon years (1810-57). ITis poetical and 
pr 0 B 0 _ writings were publislied, with nbio- 
gnipliieal notice, under tho title of ‘Clell 
Moudwy’ (‘The Hermit's Coll’) in 1877 
(Tromadog). Four days before lus death ho 
had been elected a follow of the Hocioly of 
Antiquaries. 

[doll Muiuhvy.] J. 15. r,. 

OWEN, Hut FltANtJJS I’ll I LIP OUN- 
JjIFFE- (1828 180 l),diroptor of South Ken- 
sington W usoum and ovgn uiierof exhibitions, 
born on 8 Juno 1828, was third son of (kip tain 
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Charles Om.hlle-t )wcn H N., and Mary, only 
daughter of Sir Homy Blossot, formerly chief 
.pistico ot Bengal. IJ U was originally in- 
1 1 nded for tlio sea, and at tlio age of twelve 
ontoied tho navy, but ho was obliaod by 
weak health to obiuidon the profession alter 
Iho years’ service in the Mediterranean and 
tho West Indies. In 1R5J the influence of 
nn older brother, Lioutonanl-colonel Ilenry 
Charles Onnhlli-Owon [q. y,], obtained him 
a post in the Soimice imclArL Department 
then rocontly established through the initial 
t i vo of Sir L I enry Colo [q, v.] This able ad- 
ministrator perceived m Owen talents not 
unlike his own, and in 1855 appointed him 
ns ono of tho superintendents, under himself 
of the Bril ish sect ion of tlio International ex- 
hibit ion held at Paris in that year. Thus com- 
menced the work for widen Owen showed 
a special capacity, nnd in the execution of 
winch ho obt idned lor himself a unique repu- 
tation. To dole end Owen jmiBt ho largely 
attributed the success which attended the 
establishment of international exhibitions; 
for, if the original idea was duo to Cole, its 
successful development was largely the work 
of Owen. Willi less original power than 
Oolo, Owon litul an equal i.ipaeily for or- 
ganisation, and an ('YOU greater facility for 
taking up new ideas and carrying tliom to a 
successful issue. Both had singular per- 
sonal influonao. OoIo’b mnstcrful individu- 
ality overpoworad opposition; Owoii’b charm 
of manner and natural geniality prevented 
it. 


Owen’s smicoBsful administration in Pans 
in i 855 led to liiH appointment in 1857 ns 
deputy general superiulcndoiili of tlio South 
Kensington Museum, nnd in 18(10 lio wns 
promoted to tho post of assistant director, 
(kilo being direclorciftliennisoumand soere- 
tnry of tho Keionco and Art Department, 
in 1802 the second great. London exhibition 
was hold, and Owon net oil as director of the 
foreign sections, a post for which liis know- 
ledge of foreign languages specially qualified 
him. In 1807 another exhibition was held 
in Paris, and Owen was second in command 
to Coin as assist ant oxooutivo commissioner. 
80 much credit (lid lie obtain by his assiduous 
labours t hal. when a commission was appointed 
to provide for tho representation of Eng- 
land at tlio Vienna exhibition in 1878 Owon 
was mndft its secret ary, nnd successfully 
copod with the special dillieuUins of tho post. 
In the same year Colo retired from tho two 
posts ho held at South Kensington, and ono 
of them, t lie direct orship of tho museum, wub 
conform! upon Owen. r 
Tho next intermit ionnl exhibition was that 
hold at Philadelphia in 187(1. Owon was 
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appointed executive commissioner for Great 
Britain, and visited America for tlie purpose 
of making the preliminarv arrangements. 
Circumstances, however, led to his resigna- 
tion of the appointment, which was after- 
wards filled by Sir Herbert Sandford. In 
1878, howover, ho again had charge of the 
British section at the exhibition held in 
Paris. There he was extremely popular, 
alike with his own countrymen, the French 
officials, and the representatives of other 
countries. At the close of the exhibition he 
was created a K.O.M.G. and C.I.E. (he had 
received the O.B. after Vienna), and was also 
the recipient of many foreign decorations, in- 
cluding that of grand officer of the Legion 
of Honour. 

Owen subsequently turned his foreign 
experiences to useful account in his own 
country. When a scheme was put forward 
for a fisheries exhibition in 1883, its pro- 
moters wero glad to securo his assistance. 
The proposal, as it came to him, was no more 
attractive than the scheme for annual exhi- 
bitions which had collapsed in Sir Henry 
Cole’s hands in 1874. Owen introduced an 
element of amusement and popularity, and 
the Fisheries exhibition became the fashion- 
able lounge of London for the summer of 
1883. He followed this up with the Health 
(1884) and Inventions (1886) exhibitions on 
a similar scale, and completed the series with 
the Colonial and Indian exhibition of 1886. 
For this a royal commission was appointed, 
with the Prince of Wales as president and 
Owen as its executive officer. The plan was 
well received in the colonies, and the exhi- 
bition proved in every way, pecuniarily, so- 
cially, and politically, a great success. Owen 
was made a K.O.B., but a serious disappoint- 
ment followed. The Colonial and Indian ex- 
hibition developed into the Imperial Insti- 
tute, founded in 1887, on the occasion of her 
Majesty’s jubilee, and it was anticipated that 
its management would have been given to 
Owon. The direction of the institute was, 
however, placed in other hands. 

In 1893 Owen retired, after some years of 
failing health, from his post at the South 
Kensington Museum. Though he made no 
pretence to expert knowledge, and never 
professed any special enthusiasm for art, he 
took great interest in his official work, and 
found in it abundant scope for his adminis- 
trative powers, It was, however, in the 
more publio life connected with exhibitions 
that Owen's real happiness lay. The popu- 
larity ho deservedly obtained was a keen 
pleasure to hiift, and he always seemed rest- 
loss when, in the intervals between one ex- 
hibition and another, his energies were con- 


fined to the routine work of the museum. He 
died at Lowestoft on 23 March 1894. 

He married, iu 1854, Tenny, daughter of 
Baron Fritz von Reitzenstaie, of the royal 
Prussian horse-guards, and had a family ot 
two sons and six daughters. 

Lady Cunliffe-Owen died at KirHey Cliff, 
Lowestoft, on 24 Oct. 1894, aged 63. 

[Obituary notices in Times 24 March 1894, 
Standard 24 March 1891, Journal Society Arts 
80 March 1894, notice in the World, 23 Oct. 

1 878 , personal knowledge ] H. T. W. 

OWEN, GEORGE (d. 1668), physician, 
was bom in the diocese of Worcester, and was 
educated at Oxford. lie hecame probationer- 
fellow of Merton College in 1619 (Bhob- 
1 U 0 K, Memorial s of Merton College, p. 261), 
and graduated M.A. in 1621, M.B. m 1626, 
and M.D. in 1628 ( Oxford Unit). Register, Ox- 
ford Hist. Soo. i. 20). In 1626 he received a 
lioense to practise his profession, and ap- 
parently at first settled at Oxford; but soon 
after his graduation he was appointed phy- 
sician to Henry VIII, and frequently visited 
the court. He, together with J ohn Chamhre 
and William Butts, attended the birth of 
Prince Edward, afterwards Edward VI, in 
1637, and signed the letter to the council 
announcing the serious condition of the 
child’s mother, Jane Seymour. The state- 
ment that he performed the Caesarian opera- 
tion upon her is untrue. Through 1637 and 
1688 he was often summoned to prescribe 
for the prince (of. Nichols, Lit. Remains of 
JSdward VI, pp. xxv, xxxv). The kingproved 
a generous client, and made him many grants 
of lands and housea in Oxford and its 
neighbourhood, to which Owen added by 
extensive purchases. In 1687 he was given 
the manor of Yomton, Oxfordshire. In 1641 
he received the Bite of Rewley Abbey, which 
soon passed to Christ Ohurch; and he 
acquired Inn Hall and St, Alban Hall, 
winch had formed part of Cardinal Wolsey’s 
property, These buildings were subsequently 
sold to Merton College. In 1646 he acquiied 
Oumnor Place. Goastow Abbey also fell 
into Owen’s hands, and there he often re- 
sided. He was one of the subscribing wit- 
nesses to the will of Henry VIII, who left 
him alegaoy of 100 1. (cf. Ellis, Orig, Letters, 
8rd ser. lii. 288). 

Edward VI continued him in his office of 
royal physician, and treated him with as 
much liberality as his father. In 1660 he 
bought tbe rectory and chapel of St. GileB, 
Oxford (Wood, City of Oxford, ii. 70). By 
letters patent, dated 4 Feb. 1652-8, Edward 
gave to him, jointly with Henry Martin 
of Oxford, Durham College, which they sold 
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a yew later to Sir Thomas Popo for the site 
of his projected Trinity College (ib. p. 274). 
On 25 Got, 1552 ho received a royal grant of 
land of tlio value of 20/. a year. 

Moan-while he was talcing a prominent 
placo in his profession, and was held in 
osteoin by tlio public. Lelnud addressed an 
‘Encomium, 1 ‘Ad 13. Audnenum Modicum 
Eogium ; 1 and, according to his friend 
Thomas Caiue[<j. v.],l\e and Queen Catharine 
Parr joined in inducing Gains to translate 
into English Erasmus's paraphrase of Ht. 
Mark’s Gospel. IIo was admitted a follow 
of the College of Physicians on 26 June 
1616; an elect in 1662, in placo of Dr. John 
Oliambre, deceased ; and on 2 Oct. 1553 was 
elected president, to which office ho was rc- 
appointod in tlio following year. At t he samo 
timo ho was nominated royal physician on 
Mary’s accession, and in the first year ol' the 
now reign ho was instrumental in obtaining 
an act for tlio confirmation and enlargement 
of tlio powers of tlio College of Physicians. 
Two years later, when a difference aroso 
between the Collcgo of Physicians and the 
university of Oxford concerning tho admis- 
sion by the latter of Simon Ludford and 
David Laughton (0 the degree of bacholorof 
luodioino, Cardinal Polo, then cbancollor of 
tlio university, directed that body to consult 
Dr. Owen and Dr. Thomas 11 uys, tlio quoon’s 
physicians, '<lo instituendw rationilms quibus 
Oxouionsis acaduinia in admit! eudis modicis 
nit orot nr.' ( )\von and his colloaguo suggest od 
an agreement which tho chanoolior approvod 
and ratified. Owcnromainod till hie death on 
friondly terms with Queen Mary. Jn tho 
spring of L6C6 slio sunt him Lo Woodstock 
to roport 011 tho health of tlio Princess Eliza- 
beth. At tho uuw your of J 660 ho presented 
tho qtioon with ‘two pottloB of preserves’ 
(Nicolas, Privy Purm lirpmses of Princess 
Mary). Ho died ol' an epidemic iutormit tout 
fovor on 18 Oct, 1668. and was buried 011 
24 (Jot. at St. Stephen's Church, "Walbrook 
(MAOirra, Diary, p. 3 77). IIo was tho author 
of a treatise namoa ‘ A incut Diot for tlio Now 
Ague, set forth by Mr. l)r, 0 wen,’ fol .London, 
1 658 (Tannck). ' 

Owen left two sous, and two daughters, 
LctticoftiidElizabotli, Tho oklur eon, Richard 
( Even of Godst ow, married Mary, daught or of 
Sir Leonard Ohamborlaino of Shurborno, Ux- 
fordahiia, and had issue. William, tho second 
son, was, with his wife Anno, daughter of John 
Hawley of llillosby, Northamptonshire, resid- 
ing at Ouinnor Placo when Amy Kobsart mot 
her death tliore in 1500 [sue under Dtrmny, 
lloj)niiT,I5AJtr, oirLuicwnm]. William Owen 
sold Oumnar 1 0 Anthony Porst or in 1672, and 
in ths same year was elected M. L*. for Oxford 


(Tuenbii, Records of Oxford, pp. 388-63 Ha 
sooms to have retained his father’s property 
at Godst ow, and resided thero. * 3 
John Owen, described in 1016 as a Homan 
catholic, of Godstow, was Richard Owen’s 
grandson, and great-grandson of the physi- 
cian. IIo aoliiovud some notoriety m 1616 
by being charged with using the tieason- 
ablo expression that it was lawful to Mil 
tho king, Binco lie was excommunicato. The 
jury brought in a verdict of guilty, and sen- 
tence of duatli was ntWBed ; but, aTter remain- 
ing in prison in tho king’s bench for three 
years, Owen was liberated and pardoned on 
24 J illy 1618, at the request of the Spanish 
nmbussador, on condition of his leaving the 
country within twenty days ( State TiialsAi. 
870 ; GAiffiTNtm, Iliat. ii. 804-6 ; Cal. State 
Papers, 1 fill-1 8, pp. 648, 668). 


[Visitation of Oxfordshire, 1606 and 1674 
(Ilnrl. Rood, pp, 127-8 ; Mimic's doll, of Phys. 
i. 88 1 "Wood’s Alhomu Oxoii, od. 31ia-, 1 . 274 ; 
John Chambers's Worniaturaliiro Biographies’ 
pp. 60 sq.; Tanner’s Jliogr. Bril.] S. L, 


OWEN, GEORGE (ft. 1604), author. 
[See llAuny, (taxman Owen.] 

OWEN, GEORGE (1652-1613), county 
historian, born in 1652 at lloullys, near 
Newport, Pembrokeshire, was tho oldest son 
of Willinm Owen (1460-1574) Iq.vj, by 
Elizabeth Herbert, a descendant of William, 
first earl of Pembroke of the Herbert line. 
On tho attainment. ol‘ his majority, Newport 
Oast Io and tho baronial rights of the lord- 
ship of Koines woro dolivorod to him by Ms 
father, nncl for twenty years of his life he 
was in oonllict with tlio counoil of the 
marohos ns to his possession of ‘juraiogalia’ 
within the barony. Commissions sat at New- 
port in 1588 ami t68D to take evidonooon 
tho point, and it appears that Owen was at 
one timo placed uudur arrest in liia own 
castle of N owport. hi 1 678 he was admitted 
member of Barnard’s Inn, but appears to 
have always rosidod in Pembrokeshire, where 
he hold tlio oilicu of vice-admiral for the 
counties of Pembroke and Cardigan, and 
was sheriff for tho former county in 1587 
and hi 1602. In his capacity as magistrate 
of a nmrUimo county I 10 was aetivo in tho 
time of tho Spanish scare, and letters ad- 
dressed by him and some colleagues to the 
council am etiJlpresorvod (Cal, State Papers, 
Dom. Sor. !!0 July and 28 Oct. 1600; cf. 
Si’UKiraiT,, Carmarthen, p. 115). In 1692, 
on tlio attainder of Sir John Parrott [q. v.], 
Owen was 0110 of tlio commissioners appointed 
by the crown to survey Poirott’s property 
(thYUN, Pcmhrolmhire. pp, 180 n. 2,191), 
lit) died in 1618. 
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Owen's chief literary work was the ‘ De- 
scription of Pembrokeshire,’ dated 18 May 
1608, which was indifferently edited, with 
some important omissions, for the ‘ Cambrian 
Register’ (vols. i. and ii.) in 1795-6 by 
Richard Fenton. The copy used by Fen- 
ton subsequently belonged, to Sir Thomas 
Phillipps [q. v.] (Phillipps MS. 13474). The 
original manuscript in the British Museum 
(Harleian MS. 6260) has been faithfully re- 
produced by a descendant of the author, 
Mr. Henry Owen of Withybush. under the 
title of Owen’s ‘Pembrokeshire* (Cynmiro- 
dorion Record Ser., No, 1, London, 1802, 
8vo). Another autograph manuscript has 
since been discovered in the Marquis of 
Bute’s collection (Arch. Cambr. 6th ser. 
ix. 330) ; and a transcript of Harleian MS 
6260, made by Bishop Burgess, is now in 
the library of St. David’s College, Lampeter. 
In design the work is similar to Carew’s 
‘ Survey of Cornwall,’ and presents a valuable 
picture of country life in the Elizabethan 
age. But it also contains so remarkably ac- 
curate an account of the geology of South 
Wales that Owen has been styled ‘ the patri- 
arch of English geologists’ (see Edinburgh 
Review, April 1841, lxxiii. S ; of. (Jontbeahu, 
Outlines of Geology, ed. Phillips, 1822, In- 
troduction, p. xl). 

Among Owen’s other works are the follow- 
ing: 1. ‘The Description of Wales,' written 
in 1602, and printed in the ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine ’ (1823, pt. ii.) from an inaccurate 
transcript (Phillipps MS. 6869) of the ori- 
ginal autograph manuscript now preserved 
at the Bodleian Library (Gough MS. Wales, 
No. 3; see its history in Gou&h, British 
Topography, 2nd ed. 1780, ii. 496). [See 
Hakbv, Guoiifl n OwnN, to whom it is ascribed 
in error.] 2. ‘The Description of Milford 
Havon,’ written in 1696, probably with the 
view of inducing the government to fortify 
the haven. There is on autograph copy in 
the Phillipps Library, MS, 14446 (see Pen- 
etjddook Wotdham, Tour through Wales, 
178 L edit. p. 70), and a transcript among 
the Additional MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum (No. 22628). 3. ‘A Cataloge and 

Gonelogie of the Lordes of Kemes/ being 
Rawlinson MS. B. 469 in the Bodleian. 
The foregoing throe works are printed (from 
the originals) in the appendix to Owen’s 
‘ Pembrokeshire.’ 4. ‘ Baronia de Kemes,’ 
being a treatise on the position of Kemes as 
a lordship-marchor, together with charters 
and documonts relating to the barony, col- 
lected by Owen, and preserved at Bronwydd, 
near Cardigan^ These, with some other 
shorter tracts, were published by the Cam- 
brian Archaeological Association in 1861-2 


(London, 8vo). Seven of the charters, with 
Owen’s notes, had been pievious.lv published 
in 1841 by Sir Tliomas Phillipps at the 
Middlehill Press under the title of ‘ Cartee 
Baromse de Kemes ex MSS. Georgii de 
Carewe arm. de Crowoombe in Com. So- 
merset.' 6. 1 A Treatise of the Government 
of Wales,’ printed in Clive’s ‘History of 
Ludlow’ (pp 97-146) from LansdowneMS. 
No. 216, art. 1, in the British Museum, which 
appears to be in part a copy of the Harleian 
MS. 141, art. I, whioh is given in the 
appendix to Owen’s ‘ Pembrokeshire,’ and 
was previously printed incorrectly in Lloyd’s 
‘ Histoiy of Powys Fudog,’ ii. 1. A sum- 
mary or this tract is also given in Penuant’s 
‘ Tours in Wales ' (ed. Rhys, iii. 266). 

Besides the above, Owen left a consider- 
able quantity of short treatises, many ol 
which fell into IhB hands of Fenton, who at 
one time intended publishing them (see his 
Pembrokeshire, p. 403), hut several of them 
were subsequently sold by his son in 1858 
to Sir Thomas Phillipps. Among those not 
already enumerated are Owen’s commonplace 
took, called ‘The Taylor’s Cushion ’ (PhillippB 
MS. 14427), which is referred to in Rees’s 
‘ Beauties of England and Wales ’ (vol. xviii. 
undei ‘ South Wales,’ sub flue), and a col- 
lection of Welsh pedigrees is attributed to 
him. Another volume of pedigiees, written 
mostly in Owen’s hand, and in part printed 
in Lewis Dwnn’s ‘Heraldic Visitations’ (ii. 
293-364), where Owen is erroneously iden- 
tified by the editor with his son, George 
Owen, York herald (cf. also i, 7, 8, and 
Introduction, p. xxvii, where an englyn by 
Dwnn in honour of Owen is printed), is pre- 
served in the British Museum (Egerton MS. 
2686), while Harleian MS. 6008 also con- 
tains some legal tracts by him. An extensive 
manuscript, known, as the ‘ Vairdre Book,’ 
containing inter alia a survey of the barony 
of Kemes, made in 1691, is preserved at 
Bronwydd. Another topographical work 
in Owen’s hand, entitled ‘ Pembvock and 
Kemes,’ camo into the possession of Mr. 
Henry Owen of Withybush. A similar 
manuscript (now lost) is summarised in 
Browne Willis's ‘ Survey of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Davids ' (pp. 88-73), London, 
1717, Svo, and is there assumed (cf. Gotob, 
British Topography, ii. 616) to have been 
written by Owen for the use of Oamden in 
preparing probably the sixth edition of the 
‘ Britannia ’ (1607, fol.) To that work Owen 
also supplied a mop of Pembrokeshire (pp. 
608-9), a facsimile of which iB prefixed to 
Oweno ‘Pembrokeshire ’ (ed. 1892).. Other 
short pieces by Owen have been printed in 
< Archeeologia Oambrensis ’ (8rd ser, viii. 14- 
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18, 228-7, xiii, 132-5 ; see also Philosophical 
Transaction s, No. 208, p. 48). Oaindou ac- 
knowledges Owen's nf.sibliince, mid speaks of 
liim as, ' vonerandiu antiqiiiiatis cnllor 
exhnius,’ f.nd Dinoley, in the ‘ Beaufort Pro- 
gress,’ aa. 1888 (p. 250), where a drawing of 
Owen’s arms is exhibited, refers to him as ‘ a 
singular lover and industrious collector of 
antiquities,’ 

Owon was twice marriod : 11 rat, about 1578, 
to Elizabeth, daughter and coheiress of 
William Philipps of Piet, on, in Pembroke- 
shire, by whom he had ten children, the 
oldest sou huing Alban Owon, who succoudod 
his father as lord of Kemos in 1808, and took 
a prominent part in county alTuirs during 
tho civil wavs (Laws, Little Png land beyond 
Wales, pp. 321-3; Pamirs, Civil Wars in 
Wales and the Marches, ii. 4, 85), A col- 
lection of tho arms of tho London Oily 
companies, by Albnn Owon, with his sig- 
nature attached, is prosorvod in the Plii 1 1 inns 
Library at OhoUtnilunn (MH. 18140, No. 
108 ). 

Owen’s socond wife, according to a manu- 
script alleged to bo by himself, and printed 
by Fenton (Pembrokeshire, p. 563), was Ann, 
daughter of John Qwilliui, ‘ a French gentle- 
man of antiont descent in Normandy,’ Hut, 
according to n pedigree signed by Owonliiin- 
bolf (see a facsimile of this signature, No. 6 
on front iapioco to Dwnw, Heraldic Visita- 
tions, vol. ii. ; of. i. Ifil), she was ‘Anted 
[i.o. Anglmrad |, daughter of William Olrilod 
of Ottormavthon, pout.’ Obiled is, however, 
described ns ‘ a tuilcur* in a pedigree of the 
Uenllys family by David Edwurdes of llhyd 
y Oors, near Carmarthen (1877), preserved 
at, tho College of Arms (Protlioro MSS, v. 80). 
According to Kdwardon’s pedigroo, Owon had 
by his wound wife seven children (according 
to Dwnu twelve). Among tho sons wore 
George Owen (rZ, 1005) [q. v.|, York herald, 
and Evan (1 51)0-1 002), The latter matri- 
culated from Jesus College, Oxford, 0 Nov. 
1022, and prouuedod J3.A. same day, M.A, 
2L Juno 1025, H.I). 81 Aug. 1030, and 11,1), 
12 April 1013; 1m was appointed rector of 
Newport 1022, ofLlnuycUllwydog 1028, and 
of Walwyn’s Oust le (all in Pembrokeshire) 
1088, and was chancellor of Ht. David's from 
1044 until his death, 80 Deo. 1002 (Fohtjik, 
Ahmad Ocoti ,)_; n mural tahlot, was placed 
to his memory in llm cluuienl of Llnwliadcn 
Uhureh (seo copy of insoription in Fran on, 
op. oil. p. 818). 

(The chief authority is tlm Introduction to 
Owen’s PunibrtikoHliiri' (rnlorrod to ahovo), where 
limclinilly uv«r\ tiling known ubeut Owen's life 
is colleiMid, and the nmuurouu errors of termor 
biugruphies set right.] V, Lh. T. 


ms seoona wife, was * gut; before' roWaM> 
and was born at lloullys in Pembrokeshire 
He was appointed rouge crorx in the place 
of John Bradshaw on 28 Feb. 1626 (Cal 
State Papers, Dorn. Sev. TIis patent as 
rouge croix is given in llyjum’B Fadera ed 
11 ay no, vol. viii. pi. i. p. 214), and was pro- 
moted to tho post of York herald bvsignetin 
December 1638, and by patent 8 Jan, follow- 
ing, II e is probably to be identified with the 
Goorgo Owen who was admitted at Gray’s 
Inn 4 Aug. 1083 (Cray's Inn Register). n B 
attended the Earl of Arundel in Ins ex- 
pedition against the Scottish covonontera in 
1830, and, according to Wood (Fasti Oxon. 
ii. 61 ».), was despatched on a mission in the 
king’s sorvioo to Wales in tlio following 
year. lie was with tho retinue of Charles I 
at Oxford in 1043, whore, on 12 April, he 
was created D.O.L., mid ho subsequently 
accompanied tlio king when ho proceeded to 
invest Gloucester on 10 Aug. m the samo 
year (PllltUX'S, Civil Wars ill Wales and the 
Manias, i. 188), but afterwards, according 
to Wood (1. c.), ‘ lie miserably swerved from 
bis loyalty (ana attended at tho funeral of 
tho Karl of Essex, solemnised 22 Cel. 1610), 
and, by a scandalous agreement, got him- 
self to bo made Norroy king of arms by 
tho usurper Grom well 1 in 1058, on which 
account ‘late wrilei-H on heraldic matters 
call him “ llm usurping Norroy”’ (Fraraos, 
PcmliroA eshtre, p . 508). In 1600 ho was re- 
appointed York herald, and hold tho office 
tiutil ho resigned it in 10(111, when ho was 
succeeded by his son-in-law, .TohnWingiield 
(Cal- State Papers, Utmt. Sov, 12 April 1608; 
of. also 25 J uly). With Elias Ashmolo [q. v.), 
lie direct ml the funeral in Loudon of Bryan 
Walton, bishop of Ohoster, on 5 !)oo. 1661 
(Wool), Fasti, ii. 8 1 w.) llo married Ito- 
boGcn, daughter of Kir Thomas Dayrell of 
Lillingstone, Buckinghamshire, by whom ho 
bad two sons, who both died without issue, 
Bud a daughter, who was married to his 
successor, Wingllold. lie died in Pembroke- 
shire 13 May 1005 (Puok, Desiderata Curiam, 
ed. 1732, xiv. 37). 

llo has lmon very gunorally confounded 
with hie father, especially by heraldic writers 
(1’iiNTON, 1. o.), while both lutvo also been 
confounded with George ap Owen ap Harry 
(Howlands, LlyfruthUaeth y Qymry, p. 78), 
commonly oallod GeorgoOwon Ilarryjcpv.], 
who was a contemporary and near neighbour 
In the Lnmbolh Library (MS. No. 263) there 
is an English translal ion of Garaklus’s ‘Itine- 
rarium Gambrini' and the first book of tho 
‘Cambria) Doscriplio ’ (with tho two prefaces 
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addressed to Langton), from Dr, David 
Powel’a edition (London, 1585, 8vo), by 
• George Owen, gent., 1602,’ and dedicated 
to George Owen the elder, that is, son and 
father respectively. Owen is also said 
(Mottle, Bill. Her. p. 600) to have ‘ com- 
piled a history of Pembrokeshire, the original 
MS. of which was in the possession of llowel 
Vaughan, esq. of Hengwrt;’ but this is only 
another instance of the confusion of names, 
os this refers to his father's work on Pem- 
brokeshire. 

Among undoubted specimens of Owen’s 
own heraldic work are his grant of a coat- 
of-anns in 1664 to Colonel Philip Jones 
[q. v.], now preserved at Fonmon Castle, 
Glamorganshire (FlUirois, Charters of Swan- 
sea, p. 188), and the ‘ Golden Grove Pedigree 
Parchment Boll,’ dated 1641, being the 
pedigree of the Vaughans, earls of Carbery, 
which is ' splendidly illuminated and fully 
emblazoned in the most sumptuous manner ' 
(Arch. Cambr. 6th ser. x. 168-9). There 
are also at the British Museum pedigrees of 
Worcestershire families dated 1684 (Add. 
MS. 19816, ff. 100-24), and a short tract, 
dated 1638 , 1 touching the precedency of a 
baronet’s daughter ’ (ib. 14110, f. 86). 

[Owen's Pembrokeshire, ed. 1892, Introduc- 
tion, pp. xii, xiii; Miscellanea Geneslog. He- 
raldica, 2nd ser. vol. li. ; authorities cited 
above.] D. Lu T. 

OWEN, GOBONWY or GEONOW 
(1728-1769 P), Welsh poet, son of Owen 
Goronwy, a tinker, and Jane Parry, his wife, 
wae born on 1 Jan. 1728 in a small cottage 
at Bhos Fawr, in the parish of Llanfair 
Mathafarn Eithaf, Anglesey. His father, 
though not without talent, was idle and 
drunken, and it was only through the 
strenuous efforts of his mother, a woman of 
energy and character, that Owen obtained his 
early education. He first attended a school 
at Llanallgo, near his home, which has been 
supposed to he one of the many circulating 
schools established by Griffith Jones (1688- 
1761) [q. v,] of Llanddowror. Showing de- 
cided aplilude for study, he was next sent to 
Friars School, Bangor, where he remained 
from 1737 until 1741. After an unsuccess- 
ful application in 1741 to Owen Meyrick of 
Bodorgan for assistance wherewith to pro- 
ceed to Oxford ( Zifa and Works of Qoronvry 
Owain, od. Jones, 1876, ii. 10-11), and a 
brief oxperionoe as under-master in a school 
at Pwllheli, Owen in 1742 went to Oxford, 
probably with the aid of Edvard Wynne of 
Bodowryd. Ho entered Jesus College, ma- 
triculating on 8 June 1742 ; after three 
years' residence he was ordained deacon in 
1746, but left the university without a de- 


gree. He obtained a curacy at Selattyn, 
near Oswestry, adding to his clerical duties 
some work at the grammar school. He was 
admitted to priest’s ordeis, and in August 
1747 married a young widow, Ellen, daugh- 
ter of Owen Hughes, ironmonger and aider- 
man of Oswestry. In September 1748 the 
young couple removed to Doniiington, Shrop- 
shire, where Owen took the mastership of a 
small endowed school, and with it the curacy 
of the neighbouring church of Uppington. 

It was after several years’ residence at 
Donnington that he attracted the attention 
of lovers of Welsh literature as a Welsh 
poet. As a boy he had learnt to use the 
strict Welsh metres, having composed 
* Calendr y Oarwr ’ (‘ The Lovers Calendar ’) 
at Pwllheli ; hut he had written nothing for 
years, and had indeed lost Bight of his Welsh 
friends, when, towards the end of 1761, he 
opened a correspondence with Lewis Morris 
[q. v.] ; this led to the composition of 
‘ Cywydd y Farn Fawr’ (‘ Lay of the Last 
Judgment') and other odes m the same 
metre, which were at once recognised as of 
high merit. Some fruitless efforts were 
made by Lewis Morris and his family to find 
him a place in Wales. HiB next move was, 
in 1768, to a curacy at Walton, near Liver- 
pool, worth 86/. per annum, towhich weresoon 
added a house m the churchyard and 6/. for 
the superintendence of the school. Owen 
was now in fairly good circumstances, but 
he was in ill-health, and visited Liverpool 
taverns more frequently than was desirable. 
In May 1766 he accepted the post of secretary 
to the newly established Cymmrodorion 
Society of London, with the prospect of 
becoming minister of a Welsh church in the 
metropolis. He removed to London, only to 
find that it was not possible to establish the 
proposed church j a curacy worth 60/. was 
found for him at N ortholt, Middlesex, whence 
he was able to attend wi thout much difficulty 
the periodical meetings of the Cymmrodorion. 
Here he remained for two years and a half, 
yielding more and more to habits of intem- 
perance, to which his wife was also addicted, 
and quite wearing out the patience of his 
friends the Morrises. Towards the end of 
1767 he was offered, probably as a means of 
extricating him from his difficulties, the 
mastership of the school attached to William 
and Mary College, Williamsburg, Virginia. 
Having obtained some assistance from the 
Oymmrodorion, he sailed in December, and 
early in 1768 entered upon bis duties. His 
wife died during the voyage, and he married 
within a year Mrs. Clayton, who was sister 
to the president of the college, but within a 
twelvemonth he was again left a widower. 
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It appears that in 1760 lie lost Ms master- 
ship throng'll riotous conduct, afterwards be- 
came minister of St. Andrew’s, Brunswick 
County, Virginia, and died in this position 
about 1769, A letter he sent in J uly 1767 to 
Richard Morris, enclosing an elegy upon 
Lewis Morris, gives somo particulars of his 
life at this period, and from this it Rooms 
that ho had married a third time, and had 
then throe children besides Robert (born at 
Donnington in 17-19). 

Few Welsh pools havo shown a groater 
mastery of tho language than Owen, whoso 
classical training is refloated in tho purity 
and suppleness of his Welsh style. ITe wrote 
entirely in tho strict motres, favouring espe- 
cially the * cy wydd ’ form. His letters are 
models of racy, idiomatic Welsh prose, The 
following editions of his works linve ap- 
peared: 1. ‘Diddanwcli Touluaitld’ (1st 
edit. London, 1763; 2nd edit. Carnarvon, 
1817), containing the bulk ol' his pootry. 
2. ‘Gronovianu,’ Llanrwst, 1860, containing 
the pootry and corrospondonco, prooodod by 
a life and critical notices. 8. ‘ l’nolieal 
Works of Rev. Goroinvy Owon,’ edited by 
tlm Uov. Robert Jones, 2 vols. London, 1876, 
a aim liar compilation on a somowliat larger 
scalo. 

[The hiographios in tho socond. odition of 
Diddanwcli Touluaidd, 1817, tho Llunrwub odi- 
tifill of tho works of Owon, arid the edition of 
tho llov. Robert Jonos; Foster's Alumni Oxuu. 
171B-1888.J J. 14. L. 

OWEN, GRIFFITH (A 1717), colonist 
and doot or, was son of Robert Owon (<l. 1 684) 
of Dolsoroau, JloiguUy, by .1 turn, his wife, born 
in Morionolhshiro. Having beou oduontod 
for tho modioal profession, ho omigrut od in 
1 (184, withliisparonts, 1 0 l’ounsylyania, wiiere 
ho was one oi tho first doctors in tlio now 
colony founded by William Penn [q. v.] Ho 
Buttled iu Philadelphia, and became a 1110 m- 
ber of tho executive council, n inslioo of tho 
poaco, and a comuiiHsiouor for tho disposal of 
land. In tlio autumn of t(tS)S), Philadelphia 
boing visited by a malignant disease called 
by Isaac Novris 1 the Burbadoes dialoinpor,’ 
which carriod oil’ 220 parsons botwoon A 11 - 
gusl. and 22 Oct., Owen and a son, wlio cora- 
lmincod practice at that time, distinguished 
thomsolvos by their devotion and skill. 

Owon undertook long journeys, both alone 
and with English ministers, to distant moot- 
ings of tho quakors in America, and worked 
among tho Indians, lie was much ostoomed 
in t ho colony, and Ponn, when troubled about 
his son William, nxpvosBod his wish that tho 
young man’s coufidonco might bo gained by 
‘tender Griffith Owon, for ho fools and sees’ , 


... - w, Pennsylvania, Hist. 

di?d at Piulndelphjat; 

Mon tllQ physician died on 7 March 
1731-8. Owon wrote, wit? 

Anbient Testimony rano 

George Koith (1639P-171 

printod and sold by T. Sowle,l095- " r I 

printed in the appendix (pp. 31-40) to Gerni'd 

Droese’s ‘History of Quakers,’ 1090. 

[Morris's Contributions to Med. Hist, in Mom 
of tho Hist. Soo. of Pa. pp. 339-18; Journal of 
Thomas Story, pp. 173, 170-7, 227, 240, 241 
Index to Obituary Noticos in Pennsylvania 
Onset to; Pennsylvania Mug. x. 07, 237, 344, xM 
139 k,; Penn and T,ogan Correspondence, Penn- 
sylvania Jlisfc. Soo. ix. 101, 102, 171, 177 ini 
203 , 206, 214, 220, 260, 266, 268; Jnnney’sW 
of Friunds, iii. 63, 187-8 ; Proud's Hist. ofPenn- 
syivania, ii. 09, 100 ; Smith's Catalogue; Gor- 
don's HisL. of Pennsylvania, p. 692.] 0. P. 3, 

OWEN, HENRY (1716-1796), divine 
and scholar, was son of William Owen, a 
gon tinman of good estate, whoso hoime was 
sit italod at tho foot of Oador fdris, near 
Dolgelly. Morionuthshiro, wlioro the son was 
horn in 1716. Ho was educated at Ruthin 
school, Denbigh, and entered Jesus College, 
Oxford, 011 10 April 1736. lie graduated 
B.A. 1730, M.A. 1748, M.J3. 1746, and M.D. 
1763. lu 1740 ho was ordaiued doaoon and 
priest, and was appointed to a curncy in 
Gloucestershire, where lu> at the samo time 
pmolisod mudioino for throe years; ‘but 
neither his feelings nor his lioallh would 
Buffer him to continue tlmt profession.’ IIs 
subsequently boeamo chaplain to Sir Mat- 
thew Foftllioralmihaugh, to whom ho dedi- 
cated, in 1766, | Tho Intent, andPropriotyof 
tho Soripluro Miracles,’ and by whom ho was 
presented iu 1768 to tho vicarage of Torling 
in Essex. Omitunmoranoously he nctnd as 
curate to Sir Ralph TJioroeby, roetor of Stoke 
Newington (of. Parish Reg. August 1767 to 
April 1760). I 11 April I7(i0 lie rosiguud 
Terling in Hssex on being presented to tho 
rectory of Hi. Oiavo, Hart Hi root, London. 
Shortly attar ho boeamo chaplain to Dr. 
Shulo Harrington, thou bishop of Llandaff,la 
whom hu doclicated many of his works, and 
from whom lie voceivod, in 1776, tlio vicarage 
of Edmonton, Middlesex, which lie hold by a 
special dispensation with tho rectory of St. 
Olavo’s. tie was Jioyio lecturer from 1769 
to 1771, and jntblishod Ids sorinons, wMoh 
again dealt with tho scripture miracles. In 
April 179 1 110 resigned St. Olavo’s in favour 
of his son. 

Owun’s reputation for learning is amply 
at lusted by contemporaries . „ liowyer ac- 
knowledged his indebtedness to Owen in hw 
edition of tho Now Testament, and left him 
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100?. in liis will and such of his Hebrew books 
as he cared to take. Nichols dedioated to 
Owen 1 Bowyer's Greek Testament,’ 1783, 
4to, and Owen helped to complete many of 
Bowyer’s works, Owen died at Edmonton 
on 14 Oct. 1795. He married, on SO Sept. 
1760, Mary, daughter of Dr. Butts, bishop of 
Norwich, who survived him, dying at Brom- 
ley College on 18 June 1804. By her he had 
a son, Henry Butts Owen, and five daugh- 
ters. The son was elected, in 1791, afternoon 
lecturer of All Ilallows, Barking. 

Owen’s chief works, not already noticed, 
were : 1. ‘ Harmonica Trigonometrica j or a 
short Treatise of Trigonometry,’ 1748, 8vo 
(anonymous). 2. 1 Observations on the Four 
Gospels ; tending chiefly to ascertain the time 
of thou Publication, and to illustrate the 
form and manner of their Composition,’ 1764, 
8vo. 3. ‘ Directions for young Students in 
Divinity, with regard to those Attainments 
which are necessary to qualify them for Holy 
Orders,’ 1st edit. 1706, 2nd edit. 1773 8vo and 
1773 12mo, 3rd edit. 1782, 4fch edit. 1790, 6th 
edit. 1809, all London. 4. ‘ An Enquiry into 
the present State of the Septuagint Version 
of the Old Testament, 1709, 8vo. 6. ‘ Critiea 
Sacra; or a short Introduction to Hebrew 
Criticism,’ 1774, 8vo ; a supplement, in answer 
to some remarks by Raphael Baruh, appeared 
in the following year. G. ‘ Collatio codicis 
Cottoniani Geneseos cum editione Somana a 
Joanne Ernesto Grahe jam olim faota nunc 
Jomum summacura edita ah Henrico Owen, 
M.D.,’ &c., London, 1778 (Gram's Collation 
of the Cotton MS,, with the Codex Vatieanus ; 
see NlOUOls, IAtemry Anecdotes, ii. 48S, 
iv. 1 98, and a long review of it in Gent. Mag. 
1778, p. 694). 7. ‘A brief Account, histo- 
rical and critical, of the Soptuagint Version 
of the Old Testament, to which is added a 
Dissertation on the comparative Excellency 
of the Hebrew and Samaritan Pentateuoh,’ 
London, 1787, 8vo. 8. 1 The Modes of Quotas 
tion used by the Evangelical Writers, ex- 
plained and vindicated,’ London, 1799, 4to, 
with a long and influential list of subscribers. 
9. ‘Sixteen Sermons on various Subjects, 
by the Rev. Dr. nenry Owen,’ 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1797 ; a posthumous publication by his 
son, for the bene flt of two unprovided daugh- 
ter’s. 

[boater's Alumni Oxon. (1716-1886); Nichols's 
Literary Anecdotes, ii. 438, iii. 8, 81, 99, &c, 
(loc. eit.), Illustrations of Literary History, v. 
813, 795, vi. 869, viii. 208; Gent. Mug. 1780 
pp. 203, 489, 1778 p. 96, 1794 p. 870, 1796 pp. 
884, 1111; information from the Rev. Canon 
Shelford, rector 'V Stoke Newington and pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's; Works in Brit. Mus.; 
Watt's Bibl. Brit.) W. A. S. 


OWEN, HENRY CHARLES CUN- 
LIFFE- (1821-1867), lieutenant-colonel 
royal engineers and brevet-colonel, son of 
Captain Charles Ounliffe-Owen, R.N., and 
of his wife Mary, daughter of Sir Henry 
Blossef,knt., chief justice of Bengal, was horn 
at Lausanne, Switzerland, on 16 Oct. 1821. 
Sir Francis Philip Ounliffe-Owen [q. v.] was 
his brother. He was educated privately, 
and, after passing through the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy at Woolwich, obtained a com- 
mission as second lieutenant in the corps 
of royal engineers on 19 March 1839. He 
went to Chatham for the usual course of pro- 
fessional instruction, and thence to Devon- 
port. In January 1841 Owen was sent to 
the Mauritius. On 30 Sept, he was pro- 
moted lieutenant. In January 1845 he wna 
ordered to the Cape of Good Hope, where 
he took port in the campaign then going on 
against the insurgent Boers, and in the Kaffir 
war of 1846-7. He was thanked for his 
services in general orders by Sir P. Maitland 
and Sir G. Pechels, and he received the 
Kaffir war medal. On 28 Oct. 1847 he was 
promoted second captain. Owen returned to 
England in April 1846, and was first quartered 
at Devonport and then at Chatham, until, 
in November 1860, he was permitted by the 
commander-in-chief to accept an appoint- 
ment under the royal commission for the 
exhibition of 1851 as computer of space for 
the United Kingdom, and later as superin- 
tendent of the foreign departments, and 
finally, after the exhibition waB opened, as 
its general superintendent. Owen’s courtesy, 
firmness, and business habits won hi m golden 
opinions. When the exhibition closed, Owen 
was appointed to another civil post — inspector 
of art schools in the department of practical 
art. then under the board of trade, with offices 
at Marlborough Houbb. He was elected an 
associate-member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers on 3 Feb. 1862. 

On the outbreak of the Crimean war Owen 
resigned his civil appointment. In January 
1865 he joined the army before Sebastopol. 
He was very severely wounded by a musket- 
ball when engaged in the trenches in direct- 
ing his men to turn some rifle-pits in front 
of the Redan, which had just been cap- 
tured from the Russians. He lost his leg, 
and was invalided home. Owen was men- 
tioned in despatches by Lord Raglan. Ho 
was made a O.B., given a pension of 100/. 
per annum, received the war medal and clasp, 
was appointed officer of the Legion of Honour, 
and received the fifth class of the Medjidie 
and the Turkish war medal. On 17 July 1866 
he was promoted brevet-major. 

In October 1865 he was appointed assistant 
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inspector-general of fortifications at the win 
oilico, and in April I860 deputy inspector 
general of fortifications under Sir .7«lm Fox 
Rurgoyno [q.v.JTho latter post lie lield until 
August 18(10, when lie rvas appointed com- 
manding royal engineer ol' tlio western dis- 
trict. Owen had boon promoted brevet 
lienteuant-colonol on 6 Juno 18156, and on 
22 Nov. 1861 be was promoted brevot-colnnol. 
On 1 April 1862 be bocamo a rogimontal 
liuutenimt-colonol. During ids command in 
the western district, the important land and 
sea fortifications for tlio protection of the 
dockyard and naval base at Dovonport, con- 
verting tlio place into a first -class fortress, 
wero commenced, as woll as tbs defences of 
the Severn atBroaudown and at Steep and 
Flat Holmes, which wore also in his district. 
'Plie Plymouth defences absorbed most of 
Owen’s time and attention, and it was wliilo 
engaged in inspecting tho progress of some 
of those works that, he caught a chill, from 
the olTools of which ho died on 7 March 
1867, llo was buried in Plymouth ceme- 
tery. A stained-glass window was oruclcd 
to his momovy in the chancel of St. James's 
Church, Plymouth. 

Owon married in 18155, in London, Agnes, 
dauglitor of Lewis Oubilt, esq., by whom he 
loft a son Edward, horn 1 .Tan. 1857. His 
widow married, in 1872, tho llov. Houry 
Hd ward Willinglon, ill. A. 

Owen was a man of charming manner, 
and a most pleasant companion. A hard 
worker and devoted to his profossinu, his 
sympathies wero broad and many-sided. TIo 
was a good man. and gonorally loved. TIo 
was a high churchman, a friend of 13d ward 
Bouverio PiiBoy [a. v.Lond one of Iho origi- 
nal founders of tlio English Church Union. 
There aru in tlio possession of Ids son a sepia 
drawing of him as a child, and a life-sized 
medallion of him iulalor life done by Francis 
Adams. 

Owen contributed tho following papers to 
tho 1 Professional Papers of tho Corps of 
Royal Engineers, 1 in vol. ix. new ser., 1 Ex- 
periments m Breaching a Merlon of Masonry 
at Gibraltar in 1 850 j in vols. xii. and xiii., 
‘Fort ideal ions versus Forls;’ in vol. xiv., 

‘ Remarks on Expense Magazines,’ 

| Dospiil olios > ltoyal Engineers' Records ; War 
Oifieu Records : private information,] 

R. II. V, 

OWEN, Tllinn, non' Jouir n minus 
(1 01 5 1 08(1], Jesuit, born in Anglosoa in .7 uno 
1615, whs ndmillud u student of tho English 
(lolleuo at Home on 25 Den. 1656, was or- 
dained priest in the church of St. John Lnle- 
mn on JC March 1640 1, and left Rome for 


England 011 28 Sept. 1643. H 0 ente^dtb 
Socioty of .Jesus at Watten, near St. Omar 

ttud ruUl 7 0 . d <° English mission 
m 1 650. In a cat uloguo of Jesuits for 1666 
ho is mentioned as then serving the collet 
or district of St, Francis Xavier, com prig bit! 

South Wales, Monmouthshiro, Herefordshire 8 

Gloueestcrsluro. Subsequently he was 

y8 l Dec° d l686 IInlywo11 ’ wIloro he died on 

lie was the author of : 1. A report in 
Welsh, of Roger Whetstone’s cure at St. 
Wmufnd’s well; manuscript at Stonyhurst 
College. 2. * On tho Qriovousness of Mortal 
Sin, especially of ITerosy’ (anon.), London 
1608. 8. Tho prayer-book called ‘The Kev 
of Heaven’ (anon.), London, 1670. 4. A 
catechism in Welsh, Loudon, 1688. 

[ Do Biiclcor's Uilil. dee Ecrivains do la Oom- 
pnguio do ,T4 huh, ii. 10(13; Roloy’s Roeorda, iv. 
518, vi. 343, vii, 500 ; London and Dublin Or- 
thodox Journal, 1830,ii. 82,83 n ; Oliver’s JoBuit 
Collodions, p. 152.] t. 0. 

OWEN, TIUGII (1030-1700), of Bron- 
clydwr, Merionethshire, nonconformist 
proaohor, born in 1680, was the son of 
Humphrey Owen, the son of John Owen, 
tho son of John Lewis Owon, moinbor for 
Merioneth in the third parliament of Eliza- 
beth, and son of Lewis Owon (d. 1556) [q. v.l 
Hugh was intended for the church, and en- 
tered Ji'hub College, Oxford, matriculating on 
21 J illy 1 660 (Ahmni O.rnn. 1500-1714); but 
(.lie pnssing of the Act of Uniformity in 1082 
and tho ejection of such clorgy as would not 
conform disturbed liis plans, and, after a 
short rosidonoo in London, lio rntumed to 
J Ironrlydwr to spend tlm rout of his days as 
a nonconformist preacher. There being no 
independent olmroli in his district, he was 
ordained a teaching older of tho Wrexham 
'luiroh (Palmer, OUkr Nonm\formity of 
Wve.rham, p. 4 I), with authority to preach 
■where I 10 could in Wales. Ilis preaching 
tours, which extended into tho neighbour- 
ing counties of Carnarvon and Montgomery, 
often lasted for three months at a timo, and 
laid tho foundation of tho later noncon- 
formist churches of tlio district, On the 

no of tho declaration ol' indulgence in 
1672 his houso was lioonsodfor independent 
proaoliing, and in 11 few years a church hadbeen 
formed there, of which Owon retained the 
oversight until his death. During tlio roign 
of James II ho was for a shovt time confined 
;n l’owis Gentle, but on the whole he was 
tot subjected to much persecution. Owen 
>oro o high charnel or for leiffpiranco of life, 
fenorosily to the poor, and oiinrity towards 
Jinno who dilforod ftnm him TIo died on 
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15 March 1699-1700, in his sixty-first year, 
according to the inscription on his tombstone 
in. Llanegryn churchyard. Of his children, 
John (d. 27 June 1700) succeeded him as 
minister at Bronclydwr ; one daughter mar- 
ried Edward Kenvick of Wrexham (who suc- 
ceeded hia brother-in-law at Bronclydwr), 
and another William Farmer of Whitley, 
Shropshire. 

[Calamy's Noneonf. Mem. ed. Palmer, 1775, 
ii. 616-18; Boss’s Protestant Nonconformity in 
Wales, 2nd edit. pp. 181, 188, 281—5 ; Traetho- 
dydd, 1862, pp. 290-7 ; Palmer’s Older Noncon- 
formity of Wrexham, pp. 66, 66.] J. E. L, 

OWEN, HUGH (1761-1827), topo- 
grapher, bom in 1701, was .the only son of 
Pryce Owen, M.D., a physician of Shrews- 
bury, by his wife Bridget, only daughter of 
John Whitfield, esq. He was educated at 
St. John’s Oolloge, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1783, and M.A. in 1807 
\Ornduati Cantabr. 1846, p. 286). In 1791 
he was presented by tho Earl of Tankerville 
to tho vicarage of St. Julian, Shrewsbury ; 
in 1803 he was collated by Bishop Douglas 
to tho prebend of Gillingham Minor in the 
cathedral of Salisbury ; and in 1819 he was 
presented by the dean and chapter of Exeter 
to a portion of the vicarage of Bampton, 
Oxfordshire. lie was a fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and filled theoflice of mayor 
of Shrewsbury in 1819. 

He was collated by Bishop Cornwallis on 
27 Deo. 1821 to the archdeaconry of Salop, 
and on SO March 1822 to the prebend of 
Bishopshill in the church of Lichfield. On 
the death of his friend John Briekdale 
Blakeway fq. v.l in 1826, he succeeded 
him as minister of the royal peculiar of St. 
Mary’s, Shrewsbury, and he then resigned 
the church of St. Julian, though he con- 
tinued to he portionist of the vicarage of 
Bampton. He died at Shrewsbury on 28 Deo, 
1827. His only son, Edward Pryce Owen, 
is separately noticed. 

His principal worlc, undertaken in colla- 
boration with Blakeway, is ‘ A History of 
Shrewsbury, 1 in two large volumes, London, 
1826, 4to. He had already published, anony- 
mously, ‘Some Account of the ancient and 
resent State of Shrewsbury,’ Shrewsbury, 
808, 8vo, and 1810, 12mo,_awork replete 
with information, especially iu the ecclesias- 
tical port, To Britton's ‘ Architectural An- 
tiquities ’ (vol. iv.) he contributed, with 
Blakoway, descriptions of Wenloclt Abbey, 
and of Ludlow and Stokesay Oastles. 

(Gent. Mag. 1826 pt. ii. pp. 321, 431, 1828 
pt, i. p. 80; Ete Nevo’s Fasti, i. 676, 691, ii. 

681 ; Upoott’a Engl. Topography, iii. 1141 ; 
Lowndes's Bibl. Man. (Bohn), p. 1760 ; Carlisle’s 


Endowed Grammar Schools, iii. 395 ; Leighton’s 
Guide through the Town of Shrewsbury, pp. 
108, 184.] T. Cl 

GWEN, HUGn (1784-1801), colonel, 
was born at Denbigh on 23 May 1784, and 
educated at the grammar school at Audlem, 
Cheshire. Through the influence of Sir Cor- 
bet Corbet, hart., of Adderley, a kinsman 
of Stapleton Cotton (afterwards firBt Vis- 
count Comhermere) [q. v.], Owen was ap- 
pointed captain in the Shropshire volun- 
teers on 24 Nov. 1803. In December 1803, 
with the aid of a recruiting party of the 16th 
light dragoons stationed at Market Dray- 
ton, Shropshire, Owen raised thirty men, 
which entitled him to a cometcy. He was 
appointed comet in the regiment, which was 
then commanded by Sir Stapleton Cotton, 
on SI July 1808, became lieutenant on 
9 July 1807, and embarked with it for Por- 
tugal in 1809. Speaking French, Spanish, 
and Portuguese fluently, lie was much em- 
ployed in outpost duties and scouting. He 
commanded tne united skirmishers of the 
cavalry brigade atTalavera. In 1810 he wa* 
appointed captain of cavalry in the Portu- 
guese army, under Marshal Beresford, and 
was aide-de-camp to Sir Henry Fane [q. v.l, 
in command of the rear-guard of General 
Hill's division in the retreat to Torres Vedras. 
He was afterwards brigade-major to Sir 
Loftus Otway, commanding a brigade of the 
iBt, 4th, 7th, and 10th regiments of Portu- 
guese cavalry ; and then aide-de-camp and 
brigade-major to Sir Benjamin D’TJrban, 
commanding a brigade of the 1st, 6th, 11th, 
and 12th Portuguese cavalry. At the battle 
of Vittoria on 21 June 1813, when leading 
the brigade into action, in the temporary ab- 
sence of General D’TJrban, who had bpen 
sent on to reconnoitre, his name was noted 
down by Wellington, who next morning 
directed him to memorialise for a troop in 
the 18th hussars, to which he was duly 
gazetted from 22 June 1813, subsequently 
receiving Portuguese rank as major and lieu- 
tenant-colonel. At the peace he returned 
with the Portuguese army to Portugal, in 
1816 was ordered to organise the 6th regi- 
ment of cavalry, which in the subsequent 
civil wars, as ‘ Os Dragones de Chaves,’ be- 
come famous for its high discipline and supe- 
riority in the field. Electing to remain in 
the Portuguese army, Owen, after obtaining 
a majority iu the 7th hussars, sold out of the 
British service on 4 Sept. 1817. In 1820 he 
accompanied Lord Beresford to Brazil, and 
was sent home to Lisbon with despatches 
and the brevet rank of colonel in the 4th 
cavalry. On arrival he found that the king’s 
government had been superseded, and Lord 
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He ms ford and all other foreign oilicors sum- he retainod after tlio reorganisation 0 f oT 
marily dismissed, Owen retired into private commission under tho namo of tho local 
life, and resided Oil Ins ostalo at Villa Nova government board until bis retirement in 
do l’araisa, uoar Oporto. During I lie suhso- November 1872. During these twenty years 
quont civil wars Dom Pedro ollured to up- ho represented ( lio depart mont at all the tuvis 
point Owon his personal aide-do-camp, with liomcntary committees on poor-law subjects 
llip rank of gonoral ; hut, not having tlio per- notably the Andover inquiry in 1846, J ’ 
mission of his own sovereign, Owon declined Owon appears to have 1 llrst interostsd him- 
tho honour. self in educational work in 1839 by actinij 

Owon was a knight comnmndor of San as socrolary of a movement for establishing 
Bsntod’Avis! mid knight of tlio Towi'r and a British school at Islington; but shortly 
Sword, and had the Peninsular gold cross, afterwards ho turned hie attention to the 
the Peninsular modal with clasps for Tala- wants of AValos, and on 20 Aug. 1843 he 
vera, Albuora, Vittorio, and Pyronoos, ITo addressed and had widely distributed a 
died at, Garratl’s Hall, Banstead, Surrey, J Letter to tlio Welsh People’ on the sub- 
10 Dee. 1801, agod 70. Sir John Bonnie, jeci of day-schools. In November he wan 
who met him in Oporto in 1850, described instrumental in inducing the British and 
him as over six foot in height, with a deter- Foreign School Socioty to appoint an agent 
mined count enanco ; and still Ml of (Ira and to aid the inovomont in North Wales, where 
energy. At Itemiio’s request ho wrote a prior to that tu.no there wore only two 
memoir of Major tlio lion. Somers (locks British schools in existence. Uo also pro- 
ta relative of Ununio, killed at Burgos in cured the appointment of another agent for 
1812), which was printed for private eivou- South Wales a i’ow years later. In August 
Intiion by Bennie. Owon published ‘Tlio 1846, on the formation oi tho Cambrian 
Oivil War in Portugal and tlio Siogo of Educational Socioty, which was practicahy 
Oporto’ (London, 1830, 8vo), luring an Mug- a Welsh branch of tlio British ami Foreign 
lish translation ol his Portuguese work, ‘ A School Society, Owon became its honorary 
(innrrn Oivil urn Portugal, o Sitio do Porto secretary, in which capacity lie was in fre- 
o a Morto do Bon Poilvo. Por hum Estmn- quont communication with (ho uommiUoo 
goiro ’ (1811(1, 12mo). of council on odueation, and rendered con- 

rinrormation furnished by Jlugh Owon, esq., sidevahlo ussiat alien to the cnintniasionors 
b’.H.A.; Army lasts , Autobiography of Sir John appointed by that department in Ootobor 
Hemiio, KEN. (Loudon, 1873), p. 332-1 1846 to inquire Into the state of education 

If. IVf. 0. in Wales (sen their Uiqiorl, JH47,pt.ii, p.2), 
OWEN, Stn I1UCI1I (1804 1881), pro- By moans of a Welsh religious nonsus, which 
motor of Welsh education and pliium- ho privately conducted in December 181fi, 
thropist, born on 14 Jan. 1804, at V h’ool ho clmllongod tlio claims of (lie national 
farm, near Talyfoel Perry, in tlio parish of schools, put, forward on liehnlf of tliu (Jlinwh 
Llangeinwon, Anglesey, was tho oldest son of England, (n enjoy a monopoly of govera- 
of Owon Owon, by Mary (<i. 181)2), (laughter ment support in Wales (JirifHi Quarterly 
of Owon JoncH, a prominent calvinist ic mo- liam'ew, January 1871). In bis census sebp- 
(liodist loftdor (I Qrrtmna, 1892, p. 140). dulos ho obtained information about Welsh 
Owen Owon’a father, Hugh, who was a cur- deaf mutos, end was thereby I ho means of 
rior at Oarnurvou, allordod, in 1770, protcc- forming in 1847 tlio Cambrian Asaociation 
tion from an ungry mob to tho first nonoon- for tho Education of tho Deaf and Dumb, 
formist who preached aflor the mothodist which established shortly after n training- 
revival in that, town (ITtraiuis, MethoUie- school for tlunn at Ahorystwitlqsulisequnitly 
iiaeth Cymru, ii. 227). removed to Swansea. ( >w»n also wroto 

Ilugli tho younger received liis education numerous loiters to tho Welsh roagasinra 
at a private school at Carnarvon, and, after and for gmuirol distribution, notably one 
a brief Htay on tlio farm at homo, proeeodod dated 17 fils roll 18 17, in which ho oxplaim'd 
in March l82fito London, wliero lio booaino aud popularised tho aims and methods of 
clerk to u barrister, aud afterwards onterod Hritisli schools, and organised the opinions 
a soiiailor’s olliou, Tlioro ho continued for of Welsh nonconformists in favour of st ato- 
about ten years, until lie was appointor! on aided undenominational odueation, against 
23 Fob. 183(1 to a elovkship at tlio poor-law which a largo section of thorn wore at that 
commission. After remaining for about, nix time opposed. Ily 1870-1 there wore 271 
years in tho ‘parish property’ department, such statn-aiilod schools in. Wales, with an 
where his practical knowledge of law avovitgo attondanen of 82 ,4/5*5 children. In 
proved of groat servioe, lie was promoted in t ho meantime Owen had in 1885 boon oleotod 
1851! to the post of chief olurk, an ofliflowhiolij a membor of the commiltoe of tho British 
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and Foreign School Society, and in 1850 
helped to establish a normal college for 
teachers which was opened at Bangor in 
1858. He also took an active part in esta- 
blishing a similar institution at Swansea for 
the training of schoolmistresses. Many yearn 
afterwards, in the autumn of 1879, he pre- 
pared a scheme for connecting elementary 
schools with higher grade schools by means 
of scholarships, and this resulted in the 
foundation or the North Wales Scholarship 
Association, which, until the recent esta- 
blishment of intermediate schools and the 
consequent dissolution of the society in 1894, 
filled an important gap in the educational 
system of North Wales. 

The great work of the later half of Owen’s 
life was the organisation of higher education 
in Wales, and it is to him, above all others, 
that the University College of Wales at Aber- 
ystwith owes its existence. The idea was first 
mooted by him at a private meeting held in 
London in April 1864, when he wae ap- 
pointed one or a committee of three to pre- 

? are a ‘ Proposal to establish Queen’s Col- 
eg es’ in Wales similar to those in Ireland 
(the proposal and outlines of constitution 
are printed in the ‘Report of the Committee 
on Welsh Education, 1881,’ Appendix, Nos. 
1, 2) ; but owing to the government being 
preoccupied by the Crimean war and other 
matters, very littlo progress was made until 
September 1863, when it was discussed by 
Owen, Thomas Nicholas [q. v.l, and others 
at a sectional meeting of the Eisteddfod at 
Swansea. A few months later a London 
committee was formed, of which Owen be- 
came one of the honorary eecretaries. Owing 
to the scant support afforded it by the land- 
owning class and the church party generally, 
only about 12,0001, had been collected at the 
oponing of the college in October 1872, and 
a debt of over 7,0001, had been incurred, 
Resigning his position at the local govern- 
ment board so as to devote his whole time 
to the cause of Welsh eduoation, Owen, who 
from 1871 to 1877 was honorary secretary of 
the institution, organised, at the suggestion 
of a Welsh journalist, John Griffith, hatter 
known as Y Gohebvdd, a house-to-house 
canvass of Wales, and addressed meetings in 
all parts of the country, resulting in the pay- 
ment of the debt and in the collection of 
about 9,0001. for a snstentation fond, as 
well as in the creation of a strong public 
opinion in favour of higher education. With- 
out government aid the college would, how- 
ever, have collapsed. On Owen’s initiative, 
a departmental committee was appointed on 
26 Aug. 1880, with Lord Aberdare as chair- 
man, to inquire * into the condition of inter- 


mediate and higher education in Wales and 
Monmouthshire.’ Subsequently, on 27 Jan. 
1881, he laid before the committee a com- 
plete scheme for secondary eduoation in 
Wales, which has Bincehis death been carried 
into effect, -with only a few modifications, by 
means of the Welsh Intermediate Education 
Act of 1889. His other educational aims have 
also been fulfilled by the establishment of 
two other university colleges m Wales, in 
addition to that at Aherystwith, which has 
been placed on a permanent footing ,* while 
aU three in 1894 became constituents of a 
university for Wales incorporated by royal 
charter. ‘ He may almost be said,’ according 
to Mr, Lewis Morris, ‘ to have created, or 
at any rate to have discovered, the thirst 
for education which now plays a great part 
in the present of Wales, and will play a 
greater part still in its future.’ 

Owen was the chief instrument in bring- 
ing about a reform in the Eisteddfod, thereby 
renewing its usefulness and reviving the 
national interest in it. As the outcome of a 
scheme submitted by him at the Aberdare 
meeting in 1861, there were established, in 
connection with the usual competitive as- 
semblies, sectional meetings for the considera- 
tion of papers dealing with Welsh move- 
ments. In 1866 he invited Matthew Arnold, 
who spoke of him as an ‘ old acquaintance,’ 
to reaa a paper at the Eisteddfod held that 
year at Chester. Arnold Bent him a sym- 
pathetic reply, but declined the invitation 
(Arnold, On the Study of Celtic Literature, 
Introduction, pp. v-xiv). At the Carnarvon 
meeting in 1880 Owen himself read a paper 
advocating a scheme for placing the con- 
trol of the Eisteddfod in the hands of a per- 
manent body, since called the National 
Eisteddfod Association, aclingin conjunction 
with ' Tr Orsedd,’ or oongress of hards (see 
First Report o/Msteddfod Association, Octo- 
ber 1881). With John Griffith ( Y Gohebydd) 
Owen was also the means of reviving in 
November 1878 the Honourable Society of 
Oymmrodorion, extinct since 1848. 

Throughout his life he waB also closely 
identified with philanthropic work. With 
Griffith Davies [q. v.] ana other members 
of the Welsh methodist chapel at Jewin 
Orescent, to which he then belonged, hs 
founded in 1837 a Welsh provident society, 
and continued to take an active port in its 
management until 1862 j and in July 1873 
he was the chief means of establishing the 
London Welsh Charitable Aid Society. He 
was for twenty-three years honorary secre- 
tary, and subsequently vice-president, of the 
London Fever Hospital. He was also one 
of the vice-presidents of the National Thrift 
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Society, and treasurer, and for many yoars 
chairman of tho executive committee of the 
N ational Temperance League, That society 
had his portrait painted, in October 1881, for 
inclusion in a series of portrait s of temperance 
advocates. "For a short time ho sat on the 
Iiondon School Board, being elected to suc- 
ceed William McCuUagh Torrens [q. v.] for 
tho Finsbury division in 1872. 

In recognition of his 1 services to the cause 
of education in Wales,' ho was knighted in 
Auanstl881 ; but by this timoliis health was 
failing, and on 20 Nov. ho died at Mentone, 
and was buried on 26 Nov. in Abnoy Turk 
cemetery. 

A statue in bronze, by Mr. Milo Griffith, 
has been erected by public subscription to 
his memory at Carnarvon, whore it was un- 
veiled on 22 Oct. 1888 ; and lliero is a bust 
of liiiu, by Mr. William Davies (Mynorydd), 
nt the .Royal Institution, Swansou, 

By his wife Ann Wade, who predoaaased 
him in 1870, ho hail several children, of 


government board 1 882-1898, 

[Memoirs of Owen by Mr. Lewis Morris (in 
V Gymmroilor, i, 89, 48), and Mr. Marchnut 
Williams (in tlioEodDr.igon for May 1882, with 
portrait), bath of whom worn cbboly associated 
with him in boiiio of his later educational work. 
The authority for his early life is an autobio- 
graphical Hkolcli published pnstluimounly in tho 
North Wales Chronicle; while hie own ovidonco 
before tho committee an Welsh education ttt 
1880-1 (see above) gives tho best account of bis 
work in connection with Ahorystwith Cnllogo. 
floi also 1 SirlTngli (''eon, his Life and Life- Work,’ 
by W. E. Uavios (being tho ossny io which tho 
prize offered by tho Nntionnl Eisteddfod Associa- 
tion was nwimled at tho Liverpool Eisloddfod in 
1884), Loudon, 1885, 8vo; and a Welsh inonioir 
by T. L. ft I 10 Rov. Thomas Levi), published by 
I ho BoliuioiiH Tract, Society, 1888, 8vo, both of 
which have portraits of Owen,] D, Li. T. 

owen, Humphrey ( 1712 - 1708 ), 

Bodloy’s librarian and principal of Jesus 
College, Oxford, son of Humphrey Owen, 
gcntloman, was born at Moifod in Mont- 
gomeryshire in 1 712. On 1 6 Nov. 17 L8hn was 
admitted batellar of Joans College, elected 
scholar 28 Dec. 1723, and fallow 13 Juno 
1720, Ho took tho 13, A. degree in 1722, 
M.A, inl726,B.D, in 1788, andD.D. in 1763. 
In 17 14 he became rector of Trediugton 
(second portion), Worcestershire, which he 
held till 1763, though recalled to Oxford by 
)iis election unopposed to tho Bodleian librn- 
riansliip on 10 Nov. 174.7. In 1762-3 1m 
was curato-in-chargo of Kingslon-Bagpuzo, 


whom two sons and four daughlarssnmvud 
him, his eldest son being Sir Hugh Owen, 
G.C.B., permanent secretary of tho local 


Borkshirc, and having been, on 10 liny 17C3 
elected principal of his college, was presented 
on 18 Aug. to the rectory of Rotliorfiekl- 
Peppnrd, Oxfordshire. Ho died on 28 March 
1708 ( Oxford Journal, 2 April 1 768), and was 
buried in Joans College Uliapol (Wood, Col- 
leges and Halls, od. Clutch, p. 589). 

As Bodley’s librarian, Owon is chiefly re- 
markable for his numerous appointments of 
Welshmen to subordinate posts. The best 
known of those was John Price [q. y.], who 
succeeded, him, having been acting-librarian 
from 1705 to 1707. Owen superintended the 
removal of tho Arundel marbles from the gal- 
lery to a spocial room in 1749, gave tho rare 
St, Albans’ 1 T’rnot us Temporum’ in 1750, and 
took ovor the valuable Clarendon and Carte 
papers, and tho Walker, Ballard, Holman, 
and Rnwlinaon manuscripts ; but the prooesB 
of cataloguing, ‘ generally inert' in kiBtime, 
was so completely paralysed by the last 
bequest, in 1765, that it is still hi arrears 
(Cr.AKK, Catalui/mni/ of MSS. in the Bodl. 
Libr. 1800). Rotters are oxlant to Owen 
from Browne Willis and Itawlinson, 1748- 
1750 (Mmol. MS. C. 989) ; and it is clearthat 
ho was, liko his correspondents, a Jacobite. 
Tlmro tiro ol hot letters and notes to or by 
him in various Bodioian books, and a letter 
to Ducarel is printod in Nichols’s 1 Illustra- 
tions of Literature’ (iv. (i(i(3), 

[FoBtor’s Alumni Oxun, ; Murray's Annals of 
tlio Bodleian Library, passim; authorities above; 
nolos from Josus Oullngo books, kindly com- 
mmiieiitod by tho II uv. LI. Thomas, M.A., vice- 
principal,) II, E. B, B. 

OWEN, JACOB (L778-I870), architBOt, 
was bom on 28 July 1778 in North Wales. 
After boing oduoalod at Momnmitk, ho was 
apprenticed to William Underbill, on en- 
gineer, who was occupied on canal works in 
Btaflbrdshire. Tn 1804 ho was appointed 
clerk of tho works to tho royal unoinoer de- 
partment at Portsmouth, and in 1832 wee 
transferred to tho Irish hoard of works in 
Dublin as principal engineer and architect, 
which appointment ho hold until 1866. His 
executed works wore almost exclusively 
( hose connected with Ids public appointment. 
In 1848 ho eroctod the criminal lunatic 
asylum at Dundrmn, near Dublin (soe 16lk 
Report of iho Board of Public Work, Ireland, 
1848, p. LO), and in 1860 Mountjoy Prison, 
Dublin. IIo made many additions to the 
Four Courts and Queen’s Inns in Dublin, and 
arecicd model schools and other government 
buildings in Ireland. 

He died at Great Bridge, Tipton, Stafford- 
shire, on 26 Oct. 1870, onjj, was buried in 
Mount Jerome cemetery, Dublin, 

IIo married iho daughter of his master, 
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William Underhill, and by her had seventeen 
children. Of his sons, Jeremiah Owen be- 
came metallurgist to the admiralty and store 
receiver at Woolwich dockyard ; Thomas 
Ellis Owen ( d . 1862), architect atPortsmouth, 
was surveyor for the South Hampshire dis- 
trict, and was instrumental in the develop- 
ment of Southsea as a watering-place (he 
designed in 1842-8 the French Protestant 
Ohurch at St. Martin’a-le-Grand, which was 
taken down in 1888 for the extension of the 
general post office, and in 1861 the church 
of St. Jude's, Southsea) ; Joseph Butter- 
worth Owen (1809-1872) held successively 
the livings of Walsall Wood (1886-7), St. 
Mary Bilston, Staffordshire (1836-51), St, 
John's Chapel, Bedford Row (1854-7), and 
St. Jude’s, Chelsea (1888-72) j and James 
Higgins Owen (Dublin, B.A, 1844, M.A. 
1852) succeeded his father as architect tc the 
Irish board of works, and died on 9 April 1891. 
Owen’s fourth daughter, Elisabeth Helen, 
married Sir Charles Lanyon [a. v.] of Bel- 
fast, and was the mother of Colonel Sir Wil- 
liam Owen Lanyon [q. v.] 

[Diet, of Aiohiteeturo ; Wheatley and Cun- 
ningham's London Past and Present, ii. 78 ; in- 
formation from C. A. Owen, esq. of Dublin, and 
P. A. Owen, esq. of London and Walsall.] 

B. P. 

OWEN, JAMES (1664-1706), presby- 
terian minister, second son of John Owen, 
and elder brother of Charles Owen [a. v.J 
was born on 1 Nov. 1664, at the farmhouse 
of Bryn, in the parish of Abemant, Carmar- 
thenshire, the birthplace of James Howell 
[q. v.], the author of ‘ Epistobe Ho-elionee,’ 
whoso nephew, James Howell, a clergyman, 
wob 1ns godfather. His grandfather had 
served in the royalist forces during the civil 
war j his parents were strongly attached to 
episcopacy, but their nino children all be- 
came nonconformists. James, after passing 
through a couulry school, was grounded in 
classics at Carmarthen by James Pioton, a 
quaker, from whom he went to the Carmar- 
then grammar school. About 1672 he took 
a course of philosophy under Samuel Jones 
(1628-1097) [q. v.] He looked forward to 
the ministry, but was undecided about con- 
forming, his first deep convictions having 
been reoeived (about 1668) from a non- 
conformist preacher. After aoting as a 
tutor, he spent six months with Ilowell, his 
godfather, who did his best to remove his 
scruples. He decided fer nonconformity, 
and placed himself with Stephen Hughes 
(d. 1088), ejeci^d from Meidrym, Carmar- 
thenshire, and afterwards congregational 
minister at Swansea, who had a great reputa- 
vot. xxv. 
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tion for training preachers. Owen's preaching 
attracted the notice of the ecclesiastical 
courts, and on the advice of Henry Maurice 
(d, 30 July 1682) of Merthyr Tydvil, Gla- 
morganahire, he removed to North Wales, 
settling at Bodwell, near Pwllheli, Carnar- 
vonshire. After nine months’ work here, hie 
position became unsafe, Travelling by night, 
he made his way to Hugh Owen {d. 1699, 
aged 62), at Bronycludwr, Merionethshire, 
and preached os his assistant for some little 
time. 

In November 1676 he became chaplain to 
Mrs. Baker of Swinney, near Oswestry, 
Shropshire, and at the earns time took charge 
of a nonconformist congregation founded at 
Oswestry by Roland Nevat (d. 8 Dec. 1676), 
the ejected vicar. He was ordained by pres- 
byters in October 1677. From Oswestry he 
conducted a North-Wales mission, having a 
monthly lecture at Ruthin, Denbighshire. 
In lGSl he was challenged to a public dis- 
cussion on ordination by William Lloyd 
(1627-1717) [q. v.], then bishop of St. Asaph. 
The discussion took place in the town-hall, 
OsweBtry, on 27 Sept. 1681 ; Lloyd was sup- 
ported by Henry Dodwell the elder [q. v.j, 
and Owen by Philip Henry [q. v.] (see re- 
port i n Williams, Life of Philip Henry, 1826, 
pjj. 880 seq.) Lloyd in 1688 acquainted Owen 
with the invitation to William of Orange, 
saying they had been * angry brethren,’ but 
must now make common cause. After the 
Toleration Act, Owen removed his Ruthin 
leoture to Denbigh, and set up others at 
Llanvyllin, Montgomeryshire, and Wrexham, 
Denbighshire. He had great difficulty in 
getting hiB meeting-places licensed, and was 
often disturbed. In 1690 he started at Oswes- 
try, an academy for training students for the 
ministry, which was supported by the London 
presby terianfund. In 1890, and againin 1699, 
he was invited as assistant to John Chorlton 
[q. v.] at Cross Street Chapel, Manchester. 
These invitations he declined; but early in 
1700 he beoame minister of High Street 
Ohapel, Shrewsbury, as co - pastor with 
Francis Tallents [q. v.] He continued his 
academy at Shrewsbury, and kept up his 
lecturing in Wales, For thirty years he had 
been subject to calculus, and died of this dis- 
order on 8 April 1706. His funeral sermon 
was preached (11 April) by Matthew Henry 
[q. v,] His portrait is prefixed to his * Life ’ 
iy his brother, Charles Owen, D.D. [q. v.] 
He married, first, at Oswestry, on 17 Not. 
1679, Sarah George (d, January 1698), by 
whom he had seven children, of whom two 
survived him ; secondly, in 1698, the widow 
of Alderman R. Edwards of Oswestry (she 
died in August 1699) j thirdly, on 12 Aug. 
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1700, Elizabeth, daughter of .Tolm Wynne, 
of Coperlomy, Flintshire, and widow of John 
Hough of 01) ester. 

He published, besides a Welsh piooo 
(1603 n on duties of ministers and people, 
audn thanksgiving sermon (1090) in Eng- 
lish: 1, 1 Truguvedd it Barn/. &c. [mercy and 
judgment), 1087, 8voj reprinted 1716, 8vo. 
2. ‘lledydd Plant o’r Nofoodd,’ &c. [infant 
baptism from lieavon], 1(508, 8vo (the first 
book in Welsh on the baptist controversy j 
answered by Benjamin Keneh [q, v.l, in 
‘Light broke forth in Wales,’ (fee,, l(l96,8vo; 
Owen replied in 1701). 3. * A Pina for Horip- 
turo Ordination,’ &c,, 1694, 12mo (prefaced 
bv Daniel Williams, T),D.) 4. ‘ Tutamon 
hivangolicum,’ (fee., 1(507, 8vo (defence of 
No. 8 against Thomas Grope [q. v,] ) 6. ‘ Re- 
marks on a Sermon . . . by . . . Gipps,’ (fee,, 
1097, 4lo. (Hippo thought Cliorlton assisted 
Owen in this able pamphlet), 6, ‘ A fur- 
ther Vindication of t ho Dissenters from I ho 
Hector of Bury,’ &e., 1999, Lin. 7. ‘ An 
Answer to tlio Reel or of Bury’s Lot! or,’ (feo., 
1099, 4lo. 8. ‘Moderation a Virtue,’ &c., 
1703, 4lo (a dofouco of ‘ ocrasioual con- 
formity ’). 9. ‘Moderation still a Virtue,’ 

(feo.,l704,'Lto. 10. ' The tlisloryof the (Inn- 
soeration of Altars,’ (fee., 1709, 4to, ll. ‘Vin- 
dloiai Britanuiem,’ &c., 170(5, 4to (in answor 
1o Lloyd’s ‘ I listoric Aecount ,’ 1084). Pos- 
thumous were: 12. ‘Tim History ofTmnges 
and Imago Worship,’ (fee., 1709, Hvo. 18. ‘ A 
History of Ordination,’ &•„ 1700, 8vo (com- 
pleted by Olutrlos ( )wmi,]) I).) ] fo translated 
the Westminster Assembly's shorter cate- 
chism into Welsh, 1701, wrntn a profueo to 
John Delmo’s ‘Mot boil of Preaching, ' 1701, 
and supplied Oaluiuy with his account of the 
Welsh ejected divines. 

[funeral Surmou bv ITonvy, 1 709 j Life by 
Charles Owon, 1700 j Jtiehnrds’H Wolsli Noncon- 
formist's Memorial, 1820, up. 814 suq. 1 Neal's 
Hist, of tlio Puritans (Tool min), 1822, v. 58 j 
Williams's Lifo of Philip Henry, 182.1, pp, 1 12 
eoq.; Bous's Ilist. Prut. Noneonf. ill Wales, 1883, 
pp. 247 soq. 287 nci|. ; JorimtyN l’rosbytorinn 
Fund, 1886, pp, 12, 86 snq | A. (1. 

OWEN, JOHN f 1600 P-1622), opigrttm- 
matist, third son of Thomas Owen of Phis 
I)hu, in the parish of Llnnannon, Garnarvuu- 
Hliire, was born at 1’ltts du about 1690. His 
mother was Jano, sister of SirWillinni Morris. 
Ho was educated at Winchester School under 
Thomas 15 ilHon [q. v.'|, and at New College, 
Oxford, of which ho booame probationer fol- 
low in 1082, and actual fellow in 1081. On 
2 May 1690 he proceeded li.U.L. In 1091 he 
loft Oxford, and taught school nt. Trolooh, 
Monmouthshiru. About 1691 ho beoarao 
headmaster of lung Henry VlXL’s school, 


Warwick, where he had Sir Thomas Pucker 
ing (1692-163(5) [q. v.] as a pupil. Ws 
earnest dated epigram is of 1606, on Wil- 
liam Oecil, lord Burghloyjq. v.]; his first 
publication was in 1000. Wood and others 
affirm that this first publication was plaoed 
on tlio Roman index for the opigram 
A 11 Petrus funrit Romse, sub judico lis o S f 
Simoiirm Bomro nemo fuisso negnt. ’ 


But this epigram first appeared in his third 
collection (i. 8) j in his first collection (ifi 
1 8!)) is 1 ho opig ram — v 

Ultimas in Polynia ICiiphes fait urbo aaonrdos. , 
(It pavhilmnl , Ruiu.i primus in urlxi Krphna. 

For those and similar hits, ldsnnole,aRoTnan 
catholic, ‘dashed ids name out of his last 
wiLl.’ (hvon’s epigrams, whioli exhibit 
wliat Wood calls ‘an ingenious liberty ot 
joking/ won groat popularity, anil rotamed 
it lunger abroad than til home. He deals freely 
in anagrams, puns, awl tlio like, and at best 
is an imitator of Martial ; but lie will always 
bo road with ini Croat for bin contemporary 
allusions and iiis sprightly good sense. The 
host known lino in ( Avon's work — 


Tempera mulantur, nos et mutamur in illis 

(fourth collection, i. 08)— is not of his own 
composition. It appeared in 11am son’s ‘De- 
scription of Hrilayno’ in 1077, and is erro- 
neously referred to as Ovid’s in Lyly’s 
‘ I'lnpliuoB ' (od. Arbor, p. 142) (of. Notes 
amt Queriee, 8th sqr. iv. 4 16, v. 74, 102, 373). 

Latterly Owen is said to have owed Ms 
maintenance to his kinsman, Lord-keeper 
Williams. It is remarkable tlmt though he 
addresses epigrams to numerous patrons and 
roktivos, llioro are none addressed to Wil- 
liams, Home epigrams in his earlier collec- 
tions wero addressed to Owen lumsolf by 
such writers as Hit’ John Ifariiurlon fq.v.j, 
John Hoskins ( 1096-1688) Iq. v.l, anil Wit 
1 iom J nines ( 1 6 1 2- 1 6 1 7) [q , v.J In his third 
collect ion he explains the exclusion of versei 
‘In luudom anions,’ on the principle that 
verses must st and or fall by their own merits. 
Owen died in I iimdon in 1 (i22, and was buried 
in Ht, Raul’s Cathedral, where a memorial 
brass, boaring his elllgy and six Latin verses, 
was placed by Williams. Tin was unmarried. 
His epitaph (Inscribes him as short in stature; 
his portrait , prefixed 1 0 his epigrams, lias often 
been reproduced. His narao is latinised by 
himself, Audomms. 

Thoro are eleven books of Owen’s epigrams, 
with a small post, humous appendix, but (ex- 
cept in some translations) they are not 
numbered consecutively. ’JJlioy were origi- 
nally published as follows! L ‘Jotmuis 
Audooni ISpigrominatvm Libri Tros/ &o,, 
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1806, 8vo | two editions within a month ; 
dedicated to Mary, daughter of Thomas Sack- 
ville, first earl of Dorset, and wife of Sir 
Henry Neville, afterwards seventh baron 
Abergavenny. 2. 1 Epigrammatum Joannis 
Owen . . . Liber Singularis,’ &c,, 1007, 8vo, 
dedicated to Lady Arhella [sio] Stuart ; ap- 
pended is * Monosticha, queedam Ethica et 
Politica veterum Sapientum.’ 8. ‘Epigram- 
matum Joannis Owen . . . Libri Tres,’ &c., 
1 812, 8vo ; bks. i. and ii. dedicated to Henry, 
prince of Wales; bk. iii. to Charles, duke 
of York. 4. ‘ Epigrammatum Joannis Owen 
. . .Libri Tree,’ &c., 1018 P 12mo ; dedicated 
respectively to Sir Edward Noel (afterwards 
second visoountOampden) [q.v.], Sir William 
Sidley, and Sir Hoger Owen [see under Owen, 
Thomas, cl. 1598]. 

The first collected edition appears to he 
Amsterdam, 1024. Of numerous Elzevir 
editions, the best is 1647, 24mo (three slightly 
varying issues same year) ; the finest edition 
is Paris, 1794, 18mo, 2 vols., large paper, 
12mo ; largest paper, Svo (four copies) ; also 
vellum (four copies) ; the latest edition is 
Leipzig, 1824, 8vo. Neither Lowndes nor 
Tlrunet mentions editions at Breslau, 1658, 
24mo ; 1706, 12mo. 

Translations into English were published 
by John Vicars [q. v.l, 1619, 8vo; Ilfobevt] 
Il[ayman] [q. v.], 1628, 8vo ; Henry llarfleto 
fq. vj, 1058, 8vo ; Thomas Peeke [q. v.j, six 
hundred epigrams, in ‘ Parnassi Puerperium,’ 
1059, 8vo ; and Thomas Harvey, 1677, 12mo, 
1078, 12mo (complete). Into French by Le- 
brun, Brussels, 1709 12mo, 1710 12mo 
(complete) : De Pommeraulj Ixelles, 1818, 
8vo (anon.) ; and De EAnvalantj Lyons, 
1819, 18mo. Into German by Valentin Luber, 
Hamburg, 1058, 12mo; Jona, 1061, 24mo 
( complete) ; and into Spanish by E. de la 
Tom, Madrid, 167dr-82, 4to ; 1721, 8vo. 

[Wood’s Athonro Oxon. (Blits), ii. 320 soq.j 
Brunet’s M-inuel du Libraire, 1802 ii. 1493, 
1883 iv. 300 seq. ; Colvile’s Worthies of War- 
wickshire. 1870 pp. 589 seq. ; Lowndes's Biblio- 
grapher’s Man. (Bohn), 1884 ; Notes and ttueiies, 
Hth ser. viii. 04, 10th ter, ii. 146, and xi. 21; 
Vftporonu’b Dictionnaire Universel des Littera- 
teurs, 1876.] A. G. 

OWEN, JOHN (1680-1651), bishop of 
St. Asaph, eldest son of Owen Owens (d. 
1593) and Jane, his second wife. The father 
graduated M.A. at Cambridge in 1664, but 
'incorporated at Oxford on 21 Feb, 1665-6; 
lie became rector, suooesaivaly, of Buiton- 
Latimer, Northamptonshire, Llangeinwen 
in Anglesey (Rowlands, Mona Antigua Ite- 
staurata , p. 344), and archdeacon of Angle- 
sey, being the last archdeacon who held it 
piano Jure, the bishops of Bangor subse- 


quently holding it in commendam. He was 
buried at Burton-Latimer on 21 March 1592- 
1593, having mairied, first, Margaret Mat- 
thews, and, secondly, Jane, a daughter of 
Robert Griilith, esq,, of Carnarvon, by whom 
he had five sons and three daughters. 

John was baptised at Burton-Latimer on 
8 Nov. 1680, and graduated B.A from 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 1690-7. Be 
subsequently became fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, andproeecded M.A. in 1000 and 
D.D. in 1618. He was incorporated M.A. at 
Oxford on 10 July 1600. He remained at 
Cambridge for some years, and appears as 
taxor there in 1008; hut one of the same 
name was presented to the parsonage of 
Aberfraw, Anglesey, on 28 Feb. 1604-6 
( Cal. State Papers, Dom. James I, vii. 82). 
In 1608 he succeeded to the rectory of 
Burton-Latimer and was appointed chaplain 
to Prince Charles. In 1625 he received the 
rectories of Carlton, Northamptonshire, and 
of Cottingham in the same comity. 

Owen was favourably known to Laud, and 
was liked by Charles I. Accordingly, on 
18 Aug, 1629, he was elected bishop of St. 
Asaph. Lloyd says he was chosen as an 
expedient third party, Charles being much 
troubled by two competitors (Lloxd, Me- 
moirs, p. 669; Fuller, Worthies, ii. 509, 
Cal. State Papers, Dom., Car. I, cxlviii. 34). 
He was consecrated at Croydon on 20 Sept., 
instituted on 28 Sept., and had his tempo- 
ralities restored on 26 Sept. 1629. In the 
same month, on 15 Sept. 1629, he received a 
grantto hold in commendam the archdeaconry 
of St. Asaph and other benefices within his 
diocese, and that of Bangor to a value not 
exceeding 1607. per annum (ib. ccxxxviii. 38). 
He was held in much esteem in his diocese, 
where he boasted that he was connected by 
descent with every family of quality. He 
was active in the pastoral work of his 
bishopric (sea a return of the state of his 
diocese in 1683, in Lambeth MS. No. 943), 
and was the first to institute a series of 
Welsh sermons to be preached in the parish 
church the first Sunday of each month by 
such members of the parishes derived a por- 
tion of their income from its tithes. He 
superintended improvements in the struc- 
ture of the cathedral, including the building 
of a new organ in 1086 (W: illis, Surrey qfSt. 
Asaph, App. No. 37). Owen held six rectories 
with his bishopric, mostly in commendam. 

In Hie civil wars he suffered for his loyalty 
to Charles. Having joined in the petition 
of the eleven bishops on 80 Dee. 1641 {Com- 
mons' Journals, ii. 868), he was impeached 
of high treason and imprisoned (Lloyd says 
twice) in the Tower, On 6 April following, 
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when his bishopric was Bequestrated, lie was 
allowed by parliament 5001 , per annum. In 
Lloyd and Walker this appears as a fine 
of 6001 on composition, but there is no re- 
cord of his compounding (see Calendar of 
the Committee for Compounding), Thu se- 
questration of his roctories, the sale of lijs 
upiscopal property and desecration of liis 
palace wore matters of course. Owen died 
on 15 Oct. 1661, at Perth Kiusoy, and was 
buried in the oathodral church of St. Asaph, 
under the bishops’ throne (21 Oct.) 

Owen marriod, first : Sarah llodelow of 
Cambridgeshire, by whom he had a son, Ro- 
bert Owon, follow of All Souls, Oxford, 
B.C.L. on 8 l)oc. 1600, and shortly after 
chancellor of the diocese of St. Asaph; and 
a daughter, married to Dr. William Griffith, 
chancellor of Bangor and St. Asaph. The 
first wife was buried at Burlon-Latimor in 
February 1621. Owen’s second wife was 
Elizabeth Gray; and his third wife, Elin, 
daughter of ltoborfc Wyn of Oonway. 

The assertion that he was the author of 
1 Herod and Pilate ’ is incorrect (see Wood, 
Athena) O,ron, iv. 831). lie is slated in the 
‘ State Papers ’ (Dom. Oar. I. ccoclxxiv. 
No. 64) 1 0 have composed in Welsh a treat isc 
on the ten commandments. About the be- 
ginning of 1041 he prayed the king in a peti- 
tion to authorise the printing of it. 

(Poster’s Alumni; Oxf. Univ, Hog. (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.), od. Clark; Lnnsdowno MS9. 1)82, IF. 185-6, 
08fi, f. 182; Addit. MS. 16071, JT. 40, 40, 4i), 

67; Thomas's Ilisl. of St. Asaph, pp, 98, 201, 

027 ; Browne Willis's Survey of St. Asaph ; 

W ood's Atlienir Oxon. ii. 880, iv. 831, and Vast i, 

i. 170, 280; Wttlkor's Sufin-iiigs of the Olorgy, 

ii. 1; Lloyd’s Memoirs, p. 600; Cooper's A Ihoimi; 
Williams’s lliogr. Diet, of Eminent Welshmen ; 
Bridges's Sfori lmmplonsliiro, ii. 224-0; Pallor's 
Worthies, ii, 607 ; Rowland’s Mona Antiqua 
ltoBtaurfttii,p. 344 ; Commons’ Journals, ii. 236, 
363, 614 ; State Papors, Dom. passim ; informa- 
tion from the Rev. Francis B. Nownian, rector 
of Burlon-Latimor; tho Rev. J. Jones, rocl or of 
Llaniyilin ; tho Rev. Hugh Jones, roccor of Llan- 
roost ; tho Rev. T. A. Vaughan, rector of liliudd- 
lan ; the Rov. T. P. Davies, vicur or Whitford,] 

W. A, S. 

OWEN, Sir JOHN (1600-1066), royalist 
colonel, was the oldest son of John Owon 
of Olenonny, Carnarvonshire, and Ellen Mau- 
rice, heiress of Olononuy and Porldngton. 
llis father was tho fourth son of Robert 
Owen of Bodsilin, Carnarvonshire, the secre- 
tary to Walsingham, Owon was a staunch 
royalist, and is said hy Lloyd to liavo taken 
part in seven battles, niun sieges, and thirl y- 
■two actions { Memoirs , p. 008), Tn 1044 
he was governor of Tlnrloch Castle, and 
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vice-admiral of North Wales (Wamdetox 
Prince Jlupert, ii. 426). Numerous letters 
from Prince Rupert, giving him military in- 
structions, are extant ( Ormesby Core MBS.) 
On 23 (lot. 1644 he was ordered to rendez- 
vous at Ruftbon, on 24 April 1646 to march 
to Ileroibrd with a thousand men, and on 
23 Feb. 1046-6 to rendezvous -with the 
prince at Wrexham {Ilist. MSS. Comm. 2nd 
Rep, pp, 86-7). Ho distinguished himself 
at the capture of Bristol by Rupert, and 
was desperately wounded there (OiUttnu- 
don, vii. 133). On 10 Deo. 1644 he was 
appointed by Rupert governor of the town 
and castlo of Ruahoii, in succession to Arch- 
bishop Williams, who had boon governor 
Rinco 1 Aug. 1643. llo was knighted by 
Charles on 17 Doc. 1044 at Oxford (Dotnestie 
Jin by Poole, 48a, Record Office). Williams 
had spent money on Ruabon Castle, and de- 
clined to give it up to Owen, and Owen had 
to seize it by something like force (0 May 
1616). The appointment led to a long-stand- 
ing quarrel with the archbishop, againBt 
whom Owen exhibited articles of high trea- 
son before CluirloB at Raglan on 20 July 
1046 {Hist. MBS. Comm. 2nd Rep. p. 86), 
Tn September of tho same yonr his commis- 
sion as governor of the town and castle was 
renewed, but in Aug list 1 646 he yielded it up 
to the parliamentary Oolonel Mytton [q. v.] 
( Conway tafeen hy Storm ; confirmed in The 
Weekly Account for 1 2-1!) Aug. 1646), Owen 
troalou at, first independently with Mytton, 
but on tho final surrender of tlio castle 
Williams played a treacherous part (see 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 2nd Rop. p. 86, 9 Nov. 
164(1 ; Hacket'B 1 Extraordinary Apology for 
Williams’ in Serinia Jieserata, ii. 218), 
( hven subsequently retired to Olononuy, and 
numerous fines were levied out of his estate 
for delinquency— part of 4,0711. on 18 Feb. 
J 640-7, part of 1 ,0001. on 26 Sept. 1648, and 
his composition taken at a tenth and valued 
at 7711. on 27 May J 0-17 {Calendar qf Com- 
mittee for Compounding, pip. 68, 181, 1764). 

In 1647 l’rinco Rupert invited Owen to 
miter tho service of tho king of France 
(Wakhuktok, Prince llupert, iii. 287), an 
oiler whioli I10 seems to have declined. In 
1648 ho headed a Inst rising for Charles I 
along with Colonel Floyd ; he lod four hun- 
dred mon to 1 110 all nek of Cam nr von, defeated 
Major-general Mytton and William Lloyd, 
high shorill’ of Merioneth, and laid siege to 
tho town. Lloyd was wounded in tho action, 
was made prisoner, and was dragged about 
the stroot till lie bled to doath {The Bloody 
Mart lining of Mr, Lloyd, B^it, Mus.) The 
parliamentary t.roops being reinforced by the 
arrival of Oolonols Carter and Twistleton, a 
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second action took place at Llandegai. Owen 
was ultimately defeated, dragged from his 
horse, and made prisoner by one Captain 
Taylor, who was voted bv the commons 
200/. out of Owen’s estate (Commons? Jour- 
nals, v. 692, 10 Juno 1648). A. few days 
before, on 8 J une 1648, Sheriff Lloyd's family 
had been voted a sum of 1,000/, out of Owen's 
estate ( Calendar of Committee for Compound- 
ing, p. 1842), Owen was committed close 
prisoner to Denbigh Castle {Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 7th Rep. u. 123), but was ordered by 
the commons to De sent for as a delinquent 
by the serieant-at-arms on 14 June 1048, 
and on 26 July he was committed to Wind- 
sor Castle on a charge of high treason ( Corn- 
mans' Journals, v. 600, 648 ; see Gaedindii, 
Civil War, iv. 261, and Oaelyle, ii. 76, for 
an account of Cromwell’s anger at the par- 
liament’s order for his removal to London). 

The commons (10 Nov. 1648) and the 
lords (14 Nov.) passed, independently, an 
ordinance for the banishment of Owen along 
with James, earl of Cambridge, Henry, earl 
of Holland, Arthur, lord Capel, and George, 
lord Goring {lords' Journals, x. 688), but it 
was subsequently determined to put them on 
theirtrinl. On S Feb. 1048-9they were ordered 
to appear for trial (see List of Judges of the 
Court, Brit. Mus. 869/83, f. 13), and on 6 
Marohfollowingall received sentence of death 
(Qlaeendon, xi. 266). Clarendon (vii. 261) 
asserts that, preferring to be beheaded in such 
good company, Owen made no effort to save 
his life, and that his sentence was remitted 
owing to Ireton's contemptuous oharity. As 
a matter of fact, Owen petitioned for his life 
(Commons’ Journals, vi. 168) on 7 March 
1648-9, and a petition was also presented on 
his hehalf on 8 March, when the vote for his 
respite passed by 28 to 23 (id. p. 169), and 
he acknowledged the parliament’s grace in 
a very humble epistlo (Wabdcbton, Prince 
Rupert, iii. 409; Hist, MSS. Comm. 7th 
Rep. p. 72). According to Sir Edward 
Nicholas, Owen was reprieved at the suit of 
the Spanish and Dutch ambassadors, and on 
the threat of his countrymen that they would 
slay a hundred of the parliamentary men in 
revenge if he were executed (Oabte, Original 
Letters, i. 247). When the Restoration took 
place, Owen interceded on behalf of Edmond, 
a son of the regicide, James Ohaloner [q. v.], 

under &od of the preservation o"f his life. 

Owen returned to his native county. But 
in 1669 ho attempted to raise Anglesey, 
Carnarvon, and Merioneth, at the same 
time that Sir (Jeorge Booth raised Cheshire. 
He failed, and his estates were again ordered 
to be sequestered, as he was 'known to he 


fled,' unless he appeared within ten days 
(Calendar of Committee fur Co, 1 pounding, 
p.8250, 30 Sept. 1669 and 2(1 Jan. 1660-00). 
At the Restoration he petitioned fir mires, 
and revenge, but with wbat rc-iilt dots not 
appear (cf, Commons’ Journals, vdi. if 0,200, 
November 1600). In March 1661 ho re- 
ceived, along with others, a grant ol the over- 
plus of prizes token by the privateer Hi> hard 
Pettingall from the Dutch for 20,970/. (Cal. 
State Papers, Dorn. 1663). 

Owen died in 1666, and was buried in the 
church of Peumorva, Carnarvonshire, where 
Pennant saw an inscription to him (Tour, 
p. 263). His estates still belong to his lineal 
descendant, Mrs. Ormesby Gore, by whom 
his portrait is preserved at Porkington (en- 
graved in 4to edition of Pennant’s ‘ Tours,’ 
where is also a copy of his funeral inscrip- 
tion). An engraving of Owen by T, Cald- 
well is mentioned by Bromley. 

Owen married, in 1617, Janet, daughter 
of Griffith Vaughan, sheriff of Merioneth (for 
whom Bee Dwnk, Visitations, ii. 219.) His 
eldest son, William, suffered sequestration in 
the wars (Lloyd, Memoirs, p. 669). 

Owen’s brother, Colonel William Owen, 
was governor of Harlech in Merionethshire, 
and was the contriver of the general insur- 
rection in North Wales in 1648. He was 
oaptnred at Nottingham in August of the 
same year, and suffered sequestration and 
banishment. 

[Domestic Entry Book, 48a, Record Office 
(Catalogue of Knights); List of the Judges, 
&c. 16 IK— 9 ; Conway taken by Storm, 19 Aug. 
1640; Weekly Account for 12 Aug. 1646; Cla- 
rendon Rebellion, vii. 133, xi. 262, 266, 201 ; 
Gent, Mag. 1866, i. 15; Warhurton’s Prince 
Rupert, ii. 401, 426, iii. 61, 237, 409 ; Tanner 
Mart. lix. 471, 403, 662, 676, 680, 612; Old 
Parliamentary Hist. xv. 2, 171; Cary's Civil 
War, i. 177 i Carlyle’s Cromwell, i. 304-7, 424- 
427 ; Lloyd’s Memoirs, p. 668 ; Pennant's Tour 
in Wales, i. 202, 269 ; Williams's Diet, of Emi- 
nent Welshmen ; Dwnn’g Heraldio Visitation of 
Three Counties of North Wales, ii. 219; Rush- 
worth 11 . iv. 1148, 1130; Commons' Journals, 
v. 692, 600, 648, vi. 168-9, viii. 180; Lords’ 
Journals, x, 688-600; Addit. MS. 6847, ff. 307, 
444; State Papers, Dorn. 1646; Calendars, 
1646-66; Calendar of Committee for Compound- 
ing ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 2nd Rep. p. 86 (a connt 
of the Ormesby Gore MS., from wmoh Warbmton 
drew largely, and which contains numerous re- 
ferences to Sir John Owen), 7th Rep. pp. 71, 
128, 8th Rep. p. 200; Fairfax Correspondence, 
11 , ii. 86 ; Gardiner’s Civil War, iii. 393, 615, 
521 ; The Cruel and Bloody Mnrthering of Mr. 
Lloyd, High Sheriff of Merioneth, 1648; A Per- 
fect Diurnall, 16 Nov, 1646 ; Hacket's Scrinia 
Roserata, ii, 2 18; Carte's Original Letters, i, 
247.] W.A. S. 
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OWEN, JOHN, D.D. (1016-1(188), theo- 
logian, of tin old Welsh family, was second 
eon of tho Rev. ltenry Owen, vicar of Stnd- 
kainplon, Oxfordshire, wlioro he was horn in 
1016. lie matriculat ed at Queen’B College, 
Oxford (having been previously at a school 
in tho town kept by Edward Sylvester), on 
4 Nov, 1081, graduated B.A. on 11 June 
1632, proeeodod M.A. on 27 April 163(5, and 
was creatod D.D. on 28 Doc, 16(38. As an 
undergraduate lie read prodigiously, and 
relaxed liis mind with flute-playing and 
athletics. Dr. Thomas Wilson fq. v.J was itis 
iuu9ic-mustei% and Ids tulor Dr. Thomas 
Barlow [q.v.j, wUoro friendship he retained 
throughout life, lie studied with equal 
7,os 1 classics, mathematics, philosophy, theo- 
logy, Ilehrew, and rabbinical loro, in 1637 
he lol’t the university rather than submit to 
Land’s new statutes, and, being already in 
holy orders, became chaplain to [Sir Robert 
Dormer of Ascott, Oxfordshire. Ho was 
afterwards chaplain to John, lord Lovelace 
at Hurley, Berkshire. On tho outbreak of 
tlui civil war ho removed to Ohurlerhouso 
Yard, London, whore ho obtained relief from 
sovorc spiritual distress, from which ho had 
long suilurod, and published two tracts: 
‘ Qetijinyhi aurcfowruwruoj, or a Display of 
Aminiauism, being a Discovery of tho old 
Pelagian Idol, Freewill, with tho new Ood- 
doBi Contingency,’ 1(113, 4to; and* The Duty 
of Pastors and People Distinguished, or a 
Brief Disconrso touching tho Administra- 
tion of Things commanded in Religion,’ 
1043, 4to. Tho lbvinor, a tronchani polemic 
agaiust Arminianism, gol him preferment 
to tho sequestered roetory of b'ordliam, 
Essex; from the luttor it appears that ho 
then held the prevbytomn tlioory of church 
government, which, hownver, I 10 changed for 
independency npon a more thorough inves- 
tigation of Urn history of the primitive 
church. The t rausit ion was already ollooted 
in 1(146 (cf. his iirst sermon preached before 
parliament , 1 A Vision of unchangeable free 
Mercy, to:., wherouuto is annexed 11 short, 
Reformative about (Jhureh dovomment,’ &c. 
London, 1016, 4tu). 

About this lime, on the death of tho true 
incumbent, Owou was ejected from tho 
Eordhain living by tho patron ; hut , liaving 
taken tho covonant, was instituted by order 
of tbo Ilouse of Lords, on the roeoinmondn- 
tion of the Marl of Warwick, to tlie neigh- 
bouring vienrago of Ooggosliall {Lords/ Jour- 
nals, viii. 407). Hero lio modelled his church 
entirely on congregational principles, of 
whioh he published an exposition, entitled 
‘ EhIiooI j or Rules of Direction for tho 
Walking of the Hainls in Fellowship,’ Lon- 


don, 1648, 12mo. The Bame year he re- 
sumed his polemic against Arminianism bv 
the publication of < Sal us Elector um Sautms 
•lesu ; or the Death of Death in thB Death 
of Christ ’ (London, 4 to). Tho autwomian 
tendency of this work elicit od protests from 
both Richard Baxter and John florae fq.v.'’ 
(cf. Baxtiju. Jp/wruwui of JuUiftccUionAy. 
peudix ; and ( )wun’s rejoinder Of the Death 
of U/irut, the JPrice lie paid, and the j? ur* 
r/iaie lie made, Sec,, London, 1650). 

On the surrender of OolcheBtor to Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, 27 Aug. 1648, Owen, at 
hit requuet, preached two thanksgiving ser- 
mons— one at Colchester, tho other at Rom- 
ford. Both wore printed under the title 
' Hbnnoznr : a Memorial of tho Deliverance 01 
Essex, County and Oomnuttco,’ &a,, London, 
1648,4lo. Ho preached before parliament 
on tlm day following the oxeoution of the 
king, hut. made only tlm most distant allu- 
sion to that event. Tho sermon was printed 
shortly after Rh delivery, together with a 
brief defence of the right of private judg- 
ment, out it led "A Discourse about Tolera- 
tion and I, lie Duty of tlm (,’ivill Magistrate’ 
(London, 1(116, 4lo). 1 Ovpavav Ovpim, 1 

anot, her of Ins sermons before parliament, 
preached oil 16 April following, and pub- 
lished the sumo year (London, 4to), led to 
liis ttequauitituee being bought by Cromwell, 
whom lie nttondod as chaplain in Ireland 
Ilia sermon on the spiritual state of that 
country, preached before parliament on 
28 Fob. 16J6 60, occasioned the passing of 
an ordinance for tho re-endowment of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and tho iwtabliehmonHheie 
of six salaried parliamentary preachers, On 
H March 1616-60 Owen was appointed 
pniuoher to tho council of state. In the 
nut umn ho attended Cromwell in Scotland, 
and, having taken tho engagement, was in- 
truded Into tho deanery of Christ Ohuroli, 
Oxford, on 18 March J 0/50— J , in tho room 
of Edward Reynolds fq. v.], boing about 
the same Umn appointed preacher at St. 
Mary’s. On 24 Oct, lOfil lie preached be- 
fore parliament tho thanksgiving sermon for 
the victory of Worcester; on 6 Feb. 1651-2 
Ircton’s funeral sermon. At Oxford olliees 
were accumulated upon him. On 15 June 
1052 Cromwell, thon chancellor of the uni- 
vorsiiy, placed him on I lie hoard of visitors, 
on 0 Sept, following nominated him vice- 
chancellor, and on 10 Oct. put the chancel- 
lorship in commission andmadohim flrstcom- 
missioncr. About tho same time he was 
iluced on tho commission for licensing trans- 
it! ions of tho Bililo, and on 21), March 1658-4 
on I hat for approving publio preaohsrs. On 
27 Juno following lie was returned to par- 
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liament for the university, but was unseated 
on account of bis orders. lie served, how- 
ever, _ os chairman of a committee of referees 
appointed by the Protector's council (1-1 July 
1664) to devise means for the Christian 
composing of differences in the kirk of Scot- 
land, and as one of the associates of the 
committees of toleration, and for the con- 
sideration of the proposals of Manasseh ben 
Israel (1654-6), 

Owen retained the vice-chancellorship 
until 1668, when (9 Oct.) he was replaced 
by Or. John Conant. In his execution of 
the office he displayed equal vigour and 
moderation. When the royalist rising was 
anticipated in the spring of 1664-6, he made 
himself responsible for the security of the 
town and county of Oxford, and was fre- 
quently to be seen riding at the head of a 
troop of horse, wallmounted, and armed with 
sword and pistol. In defiance of academical 
etiquette, he dressed more like a layman 
than a divine, but was so far from slovenly 
that Anthony & Wood represents him as 
a fop; he was a strict disciplinarian, and 
curbed the license of the terra Jilii by ar- 
resting one of them with his own hands and 
sending him to Bocardo (the university 
gaol). He fostered learning and piety, and 
discouraged persecution. He connived at 
the public uee of the proscribed liturgy of the 
church of England in the house of JDr. Tho- 
mas Willis [q. v.l, in the immediate vicinity 
of Christ Church ; and to his influence it 
was mainly due that the Laudian professor 
of Arabic was secured in the possession of 
his Berkshire reotory [see PoaooK, Edwabd]. 

Notwithstanding the heavy responsibili- 
ties which his various offices entailed, Owen 
found time to pass through the university 
press several elaborate theological treatises. 
In his ‘ Diatriba de Divina Justitia sen Jus- 
titinB Vmdicatricis Vindiciee 1 (1668, 8vo) he 
attempted to out the ground from under the 
feat of the Socinian by deducing the abso- 
lute necessity of satisfaction for sm from the 
constitution of the divine nature. He also 
plunged afresh into the Armini&n contro- 
versy, opposing to John Goodwin’s ‘Re- 
demption Redeemed ’ his ‘ Doctrine of the 
Saints’ Perseverance explained and con- 
firmed,’ published in 1664 (fob), with 
‘Animadversions on Dr. H. Hammond’s 
“ Dissertationes Quatuor”’ (on the evidence 
for episcopacy afforded by the Ignatiau 
epistles) [see Goodwin, John, and Hammond, 
lluNBrj. In 1055, at the request of the 
council of state, he entered the lists against 
John Biddle Jmv.] with ‘Vindiciee Evan- 
golicee; or the Mystery of the Gospel vin- 
dicated and Sociniamsme examined,’ 4to. 


This work brought Hammond into the field 
with a defence of the orthodoxy of Grotins, 
whom Owen had classed among Socinians. 
Owen replied in ‘ A Review of the Annota- 
tions of Hugo Grotius in reference to the Doc- 
trine of the Deity and Satisfaction of Christ; 
with a Defence of the Charge formerly laid 
againbt them’ (1656, 4to). To the same 
period belong several of his best known minor 
treatises— viz . 1 Of the Mortification of Sin 
in Believers,’ 1666, 8vo (2nd edit. 1668); 
‘ Of Communion with God the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, each Person distinctly in 
Love, Grace, and Consolation,’ 1667, 4to, a 
piece of wire-drawn mysticism, severely cri- 
ticised bv William Sherlock [q.v.J in 1674 
(ef, infra) ; ‘ Of Schism : the true Nature of 
it discovered and considered with reference 
to the Present Differences in Religion,’ 1657, 
8vo, an ingenious attempt to exonerate non- 
conformists from the guilt of schism, which 

J irovoked an answer from Daniel Cawdry 
q.v.], to which Owen rejoined in ‘A Re- 
view of the True Nature of Schism, ’&c., 
1667, 8vo; ‘Of Temptation: the Nature 
and Power of it,’ &c., 1668, 8vo ; ‘ Of the 
Divine Original, Authority, Self-evidencing 
Light and Power of the Scriptures,’ 1669, 
8vo. Appended to this work were some ill- 
judged ‘ Considerations on the Prolegomena 
and Appendix to the late Biblia Poly- 
aiotta,’ which drew from Brian Walton 
[q.v,] on animated reply ; and ‘ Some Exer- 
citations’ (in Latin) against the quoker 
theory of inspiration, which were answered 
with unfriendly heat by Samuel Fisher in 
‘ Rustious ad Academicos’ [see Fishdb, 
Samtjul, 1606-1666], Owen attended the 
synod of independent divines held at the 
Savoy, 29 Sept, to 12 Oot. 1668, when 
the confession of faith known as the Savoy 
Declaration was formulated. 

After the abdication of Richard Cromwell 
Owen was commissioned by the council of 
state to raise a volunteer corpsfor the defence 
of Oxford. During the critical period which 
ensued he was in London, straining every 
nerve to secure Monoids adhesion to the in- 
dependent faotion, Ejected from Christ 
Ohurch on 13 Maroh 1669-00, he returned 
to an estate which he had bought at 
Stadhompton, and while there published 
QeoXoyov/ieva iravro8aird, an encyclopaedic 
Latin treatise on the history of religion 
and. theology, natural and revealed, from the 
creation to the reformation. While the hill 
for uniformity in the prayers and ceremonies 
of the church of England was pending, he 
tendered a temperate protest against it in 
‘A Discourse concerning Liturgies and their 
Imposition,’ London, 1662, 8vo, This tract 
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appeared anonymously, as also did his able 
‘Animadversions ’ on Urn ‘ Fiat Lux ’ of Vin- 
cent Canes [q. v.l, published the same year 
(London, 8vo). The latter -work was acknow- 
ledged by Owen in the ‘ Vindication ’ of it 
which ho published in 1664, So signal was 
tho service which by these works he was 
thought to have rendered to the protestant 
” 1 that Lord Clarendon offered him 

S -eferment if he would conform to the 
of England, lie remained true to 
hiB principles, however, and in 1664-6 was 
indicted at Oxford for holding religious as- 
semblies in his house. Ho escaped without 
imprisonment, and removed to London. 
There he pleaded the cause of religious 
liberty in several anonymous tracts : ‘ In- 
dulgence and Toleration considered ’ and 
‘ A Peace Oil'oring or Plea for Indulgence,’ 
both published in 1667, 4lo ; and ‘Truth and. 
Innocenco vindicated’ (1669, 8 vo), a reply 
to Samuel Parker’s ‘ Discourse on Ecclesias- 
tical Polity.’ There, too, ho published (also 
anonymously) ‘ A Brief Instruction on the 
Worship of God andDiscipline of the Ohurokes 
of tho New Testament ’ (1607, ISmo) ; 
‘ The Nature, Power, Decoit, and Provaluucy 
of the Remainders of Indwelling Sin in 
Believers ’ (1608, 8vo) ; and, with his namo, 
in 1069, ‘ A Practical Exposition on Psalm 
c xxx ’ (4to), and a ‘A Brief Declaration and 
Vindication of tho Doctrine of tho Trinity ’ 
(12mo), both of which have been frequently 
reprinted (see bibliographical note, infra). 
Ilia elaborate ‘ Exercitations on the Epistlo 
to tho Hebrews, 1 of which the first volume 
appeared in 1668 (fob), were completed 
in four volumes, of which the Inst was not 
published until after his death (London, 
1084, fol.) In 1670 a minute by 0 wuu on the 
Conventicle Bill was submitted to the House 
of Lords. In 1671 he issued an argument 
on behalf of tho strict observance of tho 
Sunday, entitlod ‘ Exercitations concerning 
the Name, &a., of a Day of Sacred Host’ 
(London, 8vo) j and in 1672 u dissuasive 
against tho praotico of occasional conformity 
adopted by some of tkB loss strict dissenters, 
entitled ‘ A Discourse concerning Evangoli- 
cal Love, Churoh Peace, and Unity’ (Lou- 
don, 8vo). 

Owen had powerful friends at court, among 
them Sir J ohn Trevor, secret ary of stat 0 in tho 
Cabal i George, first earl of Berkeley [q. v,]; 
Roger Boyle, first oarl of Orrory [q. v.j ; Ar- 
thur Annesley, first earl of Anglesey ; and 
Philip, fourth lord Wliarl on[q, v.J, whom he 
frequently visited at Wooburn, Buckingham- 
shire. In 1674 the Duke of York wkilod 
away a vacant hour nb Tunbridge Wells in 
discussing with him the rights and wrongs 


of nonconformity ; and Charles II gave him 
a private audience at London, and a thousand 
guineas for distribution among the sufferers 
by the penal laws. Hence, notwithstanding 
the Conventicle Act and tho revocation 
of the declaration of indulgence, by whioh 
its operation had been at first suspended 
Owen was suffered to preach; and, after 
dallying with Baxter’s project for a union 
of the prosbyterians and independents, ac- 
cepted m 1673 the pastorate of an inde- 
pendent congregation in Leadonholl Street. 
Among his fiock were Fleetwood, Desborough 
and Sir John Ilartopp [q. v.] In 1874 ap- 
peared his ‘ Vindication of Some Passages m 
aDiscourso concerning Communion with God 
from tho Exceptions of William Sherlock' 
(London, 8vo). In his ‘ HvevfxaToXoyla ; or 
a Discourse concerning the Holy Spirit,’ 
published the same year (fol.), his ‘Nature 
of Apoatasio from the Profession of the 
Gospel, and the Punishment of Apostates 
declared’ (1070, 8vo), ns also in his ‘Reason 
of Faith’ (1677, 8vo), and ‘Doctrine of 
Justification by Faith through the Imputa- 
tion of the Righteousness of Christ ’ (1677, 
4to), liis ‘ XpuTTakoyia ; or a Declaration 
of tho Glorious Mystery of the Person of 
Christ, God and Man,’ he. (1679, 4to), his 
‘ Church of Romo no Safe Guido ’(1679,410), 
and his ‘Union among Protestants ’ (1680, 
4to), he bent his whole strength to the task 
of arresting tho movements. towards Rome on 
tho one hand, and rationalism on the other. 

In 1680 an attack on dissenters by Stilling- 
fieot, in one of his sermons, drew from Owen 
an anonymous * Brief Vindication of the 
Nonconformists from tho Oliargo ofSchisme’ 
(4 to), to whioh Htillingttuet replied by a 
* Discourse of tho Unreasonableness of Sepa- 
ration.’ Owen rejoined with ‘An Enquiry 
into tho Original Nature, Institution, Powoi', 
Ordor, and Communion of Evangolioal 
Churches ’ (1681, 4to), wherein ho en- 
deavoured to provo that the ecclesiastical 
polity of tho first two oonturios was con- 
gregational. This provod to be Owen’s last 
controversy. In 1 68 1 ho p ub liahed at London 
‘ <bp6vrifux tov Ilwd/earor ; or the Grace and 
Duty of boing Spiritually-Minded’ (4lo); 
and anonymously in tho following year ' A 
Brief and impartial Account of the Nature 
of the Protestant Religion ’ (4to, reprinted in 
1090) ; and a tract 1 Of tho Work of the 
Iloly Spirit in Prayor ' (8vo). lie was en- 
gaged In passing through the press his 
‘Meditations and Discourses on the Glory 
of Christ,’ when a protvaotod and painful 
illness — he suffered from both stone and 
asthma — terminated his life oif St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day, 24 Aug. 1083. His remains were 
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interred on 4 Sept., with many tokens of 
public respect, inBunhiU Fields, his funeral 
sermon heing preached by David Olarkson 
fq. v.] His library was sold by auotion on 
Olay 1684, 

Owen married twice. By his first wife 
(married at Fordham, died 1676) he had 
eleven children, all of whom died in his 
lifetime. By his second wife (who survived 
him), Dorothy, widow of Thomas D’Oyley 
of Chiselhampton, near Stadhampton, married 
at London, by license, dated 21 June 1677, 
he had no children. She brought him a con- 
siderable fortune, which enabled him to keep 
hie carriage and a villa, first at Kensington, 
and afterwards at Ealing. 

Owen was a tall and strong man, the 
dignity of whose appearance was not dimi- 
nished by a slight scholar’s stoop. His 
somewhat irregular features were animated 
by a smile of extreme sweetness. Portraits 
or him, by By ley, are in the Baptist College, 
Bristol, and the Lancashire Independent Ool- 
lege : another^ by an unknown painter, is in 
the National Portrait Gallery, London : this 
has been engraved in line for Thane’s series 
of historical portraits. For other engravings 
see his ‘ Sermons,’ ed. 1721, fol., and the col- 
lective editions of his works, Palmer’s ‘Non- 
COnfonnists’Memorialj’and Middleton’s ‘Bio- 
graphia Evangelica’ (ef. Bhomlhy, Cat. of 
Portraits, p. 137). 

Owen ranks with Baxter and Howe among 
the most eminent of puritan divines. A 
trenchant controversialist, he distinguished 
himself no less by temperateness of tone than 
by vigour of polemic. His learning was 
vast, various, and profound, and his mastery 
of colvinistio theology complete. On the 
other hand, his style is somewhat tortuous 
and Ms method unduly discursive, so that 
Ms works are often tedious reading. His 
only essay in elegant scholarship consists of 
some poor elegiacs in Cromwell’s honour, 
published in the ‘ Musarum Oxoniensium 
’E\aio(j)opia ’ iu 1664. 

The 1 Meditations and Discourses. on the 
Glory of Christ,’ which he was revising at 
the timo of his death, appeared at London in 
two parts ; pt. i. in 1681 (fol.), and pt, ii. in 
1891 (fol.). Both parts were reprinted in one 
volume in 1896, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1717, 12mo j 
later reprints Glasgow, 1700 ; Sheffield, 
1792, 8voi London, 1880 P and 1856P.8vo. 
A manuscript, 'Answer unto Two Questions j 
with Twelve Arguments against any Con- 
formity toWorship not of Divine Institution,’ 
found among his papers upon his death, 
fell into Baxter’s hands, ana occasioned Ms 
‘Oatliolick Communion defended,’ 1684. _ The 
tract thus answered before it was printed 
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was first published in 1720 (London, 8vo). 
Other posthumous works appeared at London 
as follows: 'The Principles ot the Doctrine 
of Christ unfolded in two short C.itecbihines,’ 
1084, 12mo; ‘ A Treatise on the Dominion 
of Sin and Grace,’ 1688 (Edinburgh, 1789, 
12mo)j 'The True Nature of a Gospel Church 
and its Government,’ 1689, 4to ; ‘A Guide to 
Church Fellowship and Order according to 
the Gospel-Institute, ’1692, 12mo; ‘TwoDia- 
courees concerning the Holy Spirit and Has 
Work — the one oi the Spirit as a Comforter, 
the other as He is the Author of Spiritual 
Gifts,’ 1698 (Glasgow, 1792), 8vo [see Cla- 
oett, William]; ‘The Gospel Grounds and 
Evidences of the Faith of God’s Elect,’ 1709, 
8vo ; Twenty-five Discourses suitable to the 
Lord’s Supper,’ ed, B. Winter, 1760 (Leeds, 
1806), 12mo. 

Owen’s ‘Works’ (including, however, only 
the XpicrroXoy m, the treatises on communion 
with God, sin, temptation, the death of Christ, 
and the ' Display of Anninianism’) and ser- 
mons (including tracts, Latin orations dur- 
ing his vice-chancellorsMp, with Ms ‘Life’ 
by Asty) were published at London in 1721, 
2 vols. fol. Two collective editions, inolud- 



last seven volumes being the ‘ Exercitations 
on the EpiBtlB to the Hebrews,’ ed. Orme) ; 
(2) by W. H. Goold, with ‘Life’ by A. 
Thomson, London, 1860-6, 24 vols. 8vo. 

Particular treatises have appeared, where 
not otherwise specified, at London, os fol- 
lows : 1, • Certaine Treatises formerly pub- 
lished at severall times now reduced into 
One Volume, viz. (i.) “A Display of the 
Errours of the Armmians concerning Free- 
will ; ” (ii.) “ A Treatise of the Bedemption 
and Beconciliation that is in the Blood of 
Christ ; ” (iii.) “ The Duty of Pastors and Peo- 
ple distinguished,”’ 1640, 4to. 2. ‘ Eshcol,’ 
1666 P 1700. 1764. 12mo. 3. ‘Of the Mor- 
tification of Sin in Believers,’ 1668, 1788, 
12mo; and in John Wesley's ‘Christian Li- 
brary,’ voL x. 1820, 8vo . 4. ‘TheNature, &c., 
of the Remainders of Indwelling Sin in Be- 
lievers,’ 1076, 1792, 1806, 1826, l2mo; Pais- 
ley, 1772, 12mo; Glasgow, 1826, 12mo. 6.‘A 
Brief Declaration and Vindication of the 
Doctrine of the Trinity,’ 1670, 1719, 8vo. 
6. QtoXoyuvjirva Havro&aird, Bremen, 1684, 
4to. 7. ‘ A Brief Instruction in the Wor- 
ship of God and Discipline of the Churches 
of the New Testament,’ 1688, 8vo. 8. ‘ Me- 
ditations and Discourses of ths Glory of 
Christ/ 1717, 1880 P 12mo; Glasgow, 1790, 
8vo; Sheffield, 1792, 8vo ; Edinburgh, 1856? 
8vo. 9. ‘Solus Electorum Sanguis Josu/ 
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Edinburgh, 1765, 1846, 8vo. JO. 'A Dis- 
sertation on Divine Justice ’ (translation of 
(lie ‘Diatriba de Divina Justitia’ by J. Staf- 
ford), 1770, 12mo, 11. ‘Of Temptation,’ 
Paisley, 1772, 12mo ; London, 1806, 1831, 
12mo. J2. UvevnuToKoyta, Glasgow, 1791, 
2 vols. 8vo. 18. ‘Two Discourses concern- 
ing tlie Iloly Spirit and Ilis Work,’ Glas- 
gow, 1792, 8vo. L 4. 1 Two Treatises : (i.) “ The 
Mori ideation of Sin in Beliovers;” (ii.) “Of 
Temptation, ’”3809, 8vo. 16. ‘A Treatise on 
tho Nature and Beauty of Gospel Worship,’ 
1812, 8vo. JO. 'A brief and impartial Ac- 
count of the Protestant Religion,’ 1822. 
17. ‘ Tho GraceandPuly of being Spiritually- 
Mindod,’ od. T. Ohalruors, Glasgow, 1820; 
London, 1884, 12mo. 18. ‘A Treatise on 
tho Sabbath ’ (being tho ‘ Exercitations enn- 
oerning tho Day of Sacred liest’), od. J. W. 
Brooks, 1829, 1881, 12mo. 19. ‘Of Com- 
munion with God,’ Edinburgh, 1849, 32mo ; 
and London, 1869, 12mo. 

Several volumes of selections from his 
more popular works have idea appoarod, viz, : 
‘ 0 weniana,’ od. Arl bur Young, London, 1 R 1 7, 
Hyo j ‘Sclootions from tho Works of John 
( )won,’ ed. W. Wilson, London, 1 826, 12mo ; 
1 Select British Divinos,’ ed. Bradley, London, 
1824-27, vols. xiii-xxv. ; ‘Christian Library,’ 
ed. J. AY esley, vols. x. and xi. ; a Dutch trans- 
lation of the ‘ Exordial ions on tho Epistle 
to tho Hebrews, ’ by Simon Oommcnicq, ap- 
poarod at Amslurdam, 1733-40, 7 vols, 4to ; 
an English abridgment of tho original, en- 
titled ‘Exposition of the Epistle to tho llo- 
brows,’ with ‘ Life 1 of ( ) wen by E. W i lliams, 
was published in. London, 1790, t vols. 8va ; 
and u reprint of tho entire work, with the 
treat ise on the Sabbath, od. AVright, Edin- 
burgh, 1812-14, 7 vols. 8vo. 

[Tho principal primary authorities are tho 
lives in Wood's At homo Oxon, (Bliss), Biogrnpliia 
Britannica, tlie collective edition of Owon’s Wur- 
mans (1721). To those add Wood’s Life and 
Times (Oxford Hist. Noe.), i. It 8, 221, 307, An- 
nals, od.Guteh, vol.3i.pt. ii.pp. 614-61; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon. ; Bog. Univ. Oxford (Camden Sue.) j 
Boliq. Biatnr. od. Sylvester (1000), i. 04, 107, 
111, ii. 107, iii. 00, OS, 108, with UttUvmy’s 
Continuation, ii. 017-22, and Account, pp. 53-1 ; 
Ludlow’s Mom. ed. 1771, p.272; Wliitoloeko’s 
Mom,; Thurloo Stnto Papers, iii. 28] ; Scoboll’s 
Acts, 1064, c. 60; Burton’s Diary, ii, SO ; Tlist. 
M8.S, Comm. fltkBop. App p, 400, 7th Bep. App. 
p, 804 ; Addit. MS. 10070, if. 177, 182, 200; 
.Peek's Dosidomta Cnriosa,ii. 501 ; Evelyn’s Mora, 
ed. Bray, i. 290; Lysons’s Environs of London 
(Middlesex), p. 229 ; Luttroll’s Belation of Stats 
Affairs ; Morrico's Momoii'S of Roger Boylo, Earl 
of Orrevy(1748),p, 10J ; Omngor’s Biugr, Hist, of 
Engl.; Life of Owen prefixed to his Exposition, of 
the Epistle to tho Hebrews, ed. Williams, 1780; 


Lives by William Ormo (first published in lS^o) 
and Andrew Thomson prefixed to the coWvu 
editions of Owen’s Works by Bussell (1826) and 
Ooold (1850-6) respectively ; and in Palmer's 
Nonconi. Memorial ; Middleton’s Biographia 
Evnngelica; Bogus and Bennett’s Hist, of Dis- 
senters ; Wilson’s Ilist, of DiBBenting Churches- 
Christ. Biogr. (Beligious Tract Soe.), 1835 ! 
Evang, Sueeossion, 3rd ser. 1884 ; Notes and 
Queries, 8th ser, yiii. 64 ; Neal’s Hist, of tho 
Puritans.] J, M. E. 

OWEN, JOHN (1706—1822), divine, was 
son of Richard Owen of Old Street, London, 
lie entored St. Paul's school on 18 Oct! 
1777, whouco he proceeded in 1784, as Sykes 
exhibitioner, to Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge (admitted a sizar 10 May). He mi- 
grated to Corpus Ohristi College, and was 
admitted a scholar on the old foundation on 
17 Nov. 1784, graduated B.A. in 1788, be- 
eamo a follow ii April 1789, and proceeded 
ALA. in 1701. 

In tho spring of 1791 he went on the con- 
t incut, at lirst as tutor to a young gentleman. 
In September 1792 ho loft Geneva for the 
south of Franco, and arrived in Lyons to 
find it in 1 110 haudR of a revolutionary mob. 
11 u with diilioulty escaped to Switzerland, 
On his return to England, early in 1793, 
Owen published some letters whioh ho had 
addressed to W. Belslmm as ‘ Trnvols into 
Dilferont Parts of Europe, in the years 1791 
and 1782, with familiar ItomarkB on PlaoeB, 
Jieti, ana Manners,’ London, 1700, 2 vols. 
Soon after his return ho was ordained, and 
on L Sept. 1794 ho married and settled at 
Cambridge. On 1 1 March and C Aug. 1794 
Owen preached two assize sermons in the uni- 
versity church of St. Mary's. Tlioso wore pub- 
lished at Cambridge in 1794. In the same 
year he published ‘Tho Ilotrospeot; or Refloe- 
t ions on tho State of Religion, and Politics in 
Franco and Groat Britain,’ London, 1794. 
At tho ond of 1705 Owon was presented by 
Beilby l’orteus [q. v.], bishop oi London, to 
tho curacy of Fulham, Middlesex, where lie 
resided for sovontoeu and a half years. 
Porteus had prosentod him in 1808 to the 
rectory of Poglesliam, Essex; and when, in 
1813, Dr. Randolph, Portous’s successor, re- 

S uired Owen’s rosideuco there, bo resigned 
re Fulham curacy. He aflorwards become 
minister of Park Chapel, Chelsea. 

Owon’s oonuoction with tho British and 
Foreign Bible Society is his chief claim 1 to 
remombranoe. From 23 April 1804— a &w 
weeks aftorits foundation — until bis death be 
was its principal secretary, although unpaid. 
Ho wrote, in defence of tho sogiety, a ‘ Letter 
to a Country Clergyman, occasioned by his 
Address to Lord Teigamoath, & 0 ,, by a 
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Suburban Clergyman ; ’ and to an attack by 
Thomas Twining and Major Scott Waring 
on the society’s work in India, on the 
ground that a conquered nation’s 1'ree exer- 
cise of religion was improperly interfered 
with, Owen replied in ‘ An Address to the 
Chairman of the East India Company,’ &c., 
London, 1st, 2nd, and 3rd editions, 1807. 
At the request of some of its members 
1 )wen wrote ‘The History of the Origin and 
First Ten Years of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society,’ 2 vols. London, 1816. This 
was reviewed by Robert Southey [q. v.] in 
t he ‘ Quarterly Review,’ 1827, vol. xxxvi. pp. I 
1-28, who, while calling Gwen one ‘ of its I 
most amiable as well as able advocates,’ 
severely censures the society’s translations. 
A French translation of the work appearad. 

In August 1818 Owen went abroad, to 
assist at the establishment of a branch bible 
society in Paris, and to inspect the progress 
of the Turkish New Testament, then in course 
of preparation for the socioty by Professor 
Kioffer. lie visited Pastor Obmin and the 
branches established at Zurich, St. Gall, Con- 
stance, and other Swiss towns. He returned 
to England in December, and published ‘Brief 
Extracts from Letters on the Object and Con- 
nexions of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety,’ London, 1819. He also wrote ‘ Two 
Lettors on the Subject of the French Bible,’ 
London, 1 st and 2nd editions, 1 822. This was 
in reply to a charge of Socinianism brought 
against the translation. 

Owen died at Ramsgate on 26 Sept. 1822, 
and was buried at Fulham. Jlis widow, whose 
maiden name was Charlotte Green, and 
soveral children survived him. One of his 
daughters married the eldest son of William 
Wilberforce [q. v.] 

Besides sermons and the works noted, 
Owen wrote : 1. ‘ The Christian Monitor for 
the last Days,’ 1799 ; 2nd edit. 1808. 2, ‘ An 
Earnest Expostulation with those who Live 
in the Neglect of Public Worship,’ London, 
1801. 3. 1 The Fashionable World Displayed,’ 
by ‘Thoophilus Christian, esq.,’ 1st edit. Lon- 
don, 1804 ; 2nd edit., with a dedication to 
Beilby Porteus, bishop of London, 3rd edit. 
1806 ; 6th edit. 1806; 7th edit. 1809. An 
eighth edition was published before 1822. 
A New York edition from the fifth London 
edition appeared in 1800, 

[Graduati Oantabr, p. 3(52; Masters’s Hist, of 
Corpus Ohristi, Cambridge, ed. Lamb, 417-20 ; 
Gent. Mag. September 1813, pp. 228-8 ; works 
above mentioned ; Faulkner’s Historical and 
Topographical Account of Fulham, p. 260 ; ex- 
tracts from thcRcgister of Corpus Chrieli Col- 
lege, per the Rev. J. R. Hartner, librarian. 
Owen's funeral sermon, entitled The Character 


and Happiness of them that die in the Lord, 
was preached by William Dealtry fq. v.] on 
1 3 Oct. at Park Chapel, and published, London, 
1822; 2nd edit, same place and date. Another 
by Joseph Hughes, M A., surviving secretary oi 
the Bible Society, preached at Dr. Winter’s 
meeting-house, New Court, Carey' Street, on 
27 Oct., was also published, London, 1822. A 
Tribute of Gratitude, by one of his congrega- 
tion, and an Ode to Owen’s memory, were pub- 
lished, London, 1822, and Tbetford, 1823, re- 
spectively.] 0. F. 8. 

OWEN, JOHN (1821-1883), Welsh 
musician, known in Wales by his pseudonym 
of ‘ Owain Alaw,’ was born in Crane Street, 
Chester, on 1-1 Nov. 1821. His father was the 
captain of a small vessel; both parents were 
natives of Llanfachreth, Merionethshire, but 
had settled in Chester shortly before his birth. 
Owen began life as apprentice to a firm of 
cutlers, Messrs. Powell & Edwards; but in 
1811, having shown a conspicuous aptitude 
for music, he gave up business and became a 
professional musician. He was organist in 
succession of Lady Huntingdon’s chapel, St. 
Paul’s, Boughton, St. Bridget’s, St. Mary's, 
and the Welsh church (all in Chester), and at 
the same time gave tuition in music. It was, 
however, in connection with the Eisteddfod 
that he attracted the notice of his fellow- 
countrymen. His success in winning the prize 
for the best anthem attheRoyalEisteddfodof 
Rhuddlan (1860) was the first of a series of 
victories which gave ‘Owain Alaw’ a recog- 
nised place among Welsh musicians. He 
devoted himself energeticaRy to composition, 
and during the next few yearn wrote a large 
number of glees, songs, and anthems, pub- 
lished in various Welsh musical magazines of 
the time. His only attempts at more ambi- 
tious work were the ‘ Prince of Wales Cantata ’ 
(1862) and the ‘ Festival of Wales ’ Cantata 
(1866). In 1860 appeared under his editor- 
ship the first number of ‘ Gems of Welsh 
Melody,’ a collection of Welsh airs, published 
in four numbers at Ruthin (2nd edit. Wrex- 
ham, 1873). His fluent and melodious style 
of composition made him one of the most 
popular of Welsh musicians, and he was also 
much in request as conductor and adjudi- 
cator, lie died at Chester on 29 Jan. 1883. 

[Artielo by D. Emlyn Evans in Geninen, i. 
124-30.] J. E. L. 

OWEN, JOSIAH (1711 P-1766), presto- 
terian minister, was bora about 1711. He 
was a nephew of James Owen (1664-1706) 
[q, v.], and of Charles Owen, D.D. [q. v.J, 
and is generally said to have been the son of 
their eldest brother, David Owen (d. 7 Oct. 
1710, aged 69), minister of Henllan, Carmar- 
thenshire. He may have been a posthumous 
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son, but lie lias probably been confused with 
David Owen’s son Jeremiah, ivho was edu- 
cated by James Owen, succeeded his father 
at Henlkn, and, after holding various pas- 
torates in England, died in America. Josiah 
Owen was educated by his uncle, Charles 
Owen, at Warrington. His first settlement 
was at Bridgnorth, Shropshire (after 1729), 
which he left in 1736, Ho then minis- 
tered for short periods at Walsall, and at 
Stone, Staffordshire. Some time after June 
1740 he becamo minister of Blnckwator 
Street Chapel, Rochdale, Lancashire. Hie 
ministry was immediately successful, and his 
chapel was enlarged in 1743. He camB into 
note in connection with the rebellion of 
1746 as a strong writer against the political 
and religious principles oftlic Jacobites. To 
him has been assigned the pun on the word 
Jacobite which belongs to Daniel Burgess 
(1616-1718) [a. v.l He published a sermon 
with the title, ‘ All is well ; or the Defent of 
tho late Rebellion ... an exalted and illus- 
trious Blessing,’ 1746, In his treatment of 
Thomas Deacon [q. v.], whom ho calls * the 
Maeter-Tool ’ of the faction, he was particu- 
larly harsh. An anonymous letter (dated 
• Manchester, 6 Oct. 1740 ’) in the ' Whitehall 
Evening Post’ (11 Oct.) sooiled at Deacon 
for pulling off his hat when passing tho ' rebel 
heads’ of his unfortunate son and another 
insurgonl, aflixod to the Manchester Ex- 
change. ‘ Some suppose he offers up a prayer 
for thorn, others to them.’ This lotter was 
defended in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ by 
a letter (dated 'Manchester, 19 Dee. 1740 *) 
bearing the odd signature 1 Pliilopntriie,’ 
which Owen subsequently acknowledged as 
his. John Byrom [q. v.] referred, in ‘ An 

Epistle loa Friend,’ to 'the low-bred 0 ns 

of tho age,’ and published a ballad on ' tho 
zealot of Rochdale,’ under the titlo of ‘Sir 
Lowbred 0 . . N, or the Hottentot Knight, ’ 
retorting a conrso gibe by Owen. Tho latter 
was fully persuaded of the goodness of his 
cause, butnot sufficiently careful of his facts. 
Though nominally a prosbylerian, he was 
warmly opposed to ' synodB and assemblies,’ 
and is said to bavo been instrumental (about 


1760) in prevailing with tho 'provincial 
meeting’ of the 'associated ministers of 
Lancashire’ to discontinue the customary 
questions respecting the internal state of onn- , 
gregationB. In debate, as in pamphlet war, j 
no was famous for his powers of retort. His 
ministry at Rochdale closed on 14 June 
1762. He beoame minister of the prosby- 
terian congregation atEUenthorp, Yorkshire, 
whore ho died in 1766, ' set. 44.’ 


Ho published, in addition to separata ser- 
ious, including funeral sermons for Charles 


Owen 

D V D : ({ 74 6)> “d -Tames 
(i746) : 1. ‘ A Letter to the Bishop of Litch- 
field and Coventry,’ &c, 1746, 8vo ; two edl 
tions m the same year. 2. ‘Jacobite and 
Non-jurmg Principles freely Examined,’ &c 
Manchester ,1747, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 1748, 8vo- 
to some copies of the second edition a new 
title-page, ‘ The Humourist,’ &o., was prefixed 
(among other answers was ‘ A Letter to the 
Clergy of Manchester, probably by Thomas 
Perclval (1719-1788), of Royton & 
8. ‘ Dr. Deaeon try’d before his own Tribunal ’ 
Sea., Manchester, 1748, 8vo. ’ 

[Gentleman’s Magazine, 1748 pp. 679 sea 
088 seq., 1747 pp. 78 seq, 1748 pp. 206 seq • 
Monthly Repository, 1821, p. 478; Luthbm’s 
Hist, of the Nonjurors, 1846, pp. 3bi seq • 
Christian Reformer, 1868, pp. 366 seq. ; Byrom’s 
Diary (Chetham Boo.), 1867, ii. 431; Miall’s 
Congregationolism in Yorkshire, 1868, p. 260- 
Halley’s Lancashire, 1860, ii. 864 Beq (calls him 
James Owen) ; Unitarian Hornld, 11 June and 
7 July 1882 (articles by Richard Pilcher), 
Reee’B Hist. Prot. Nonconf. in Wales, 18881 
p. 294; NighLingnlo’H LanciiBliiro Nonconformity 
[1802], iii. 242 ; Pooms of John Byrom (Ohotham 
Boo.), 1804, ii. 362, 868 sq.] A.G. 

OWEN, LEWIS (d. 1666), Welsh ad- 
ministrator, was the son of Owen ap Hywel 
ap Llywelvn of Llwyn, Dolgellau. Under 
Iienry VIII he became vice-chamberlain of 
North Wales and baron of the exchequer of 
Carnarvon, taking from the latter office his 
familiar title of ' y Barwn Owen.’ lie was 
sheriff of Merioneth for 1646-6 and 1664-6, 
and ho represented the county in the parlia- 
ments of 1647, of the spring of 1663, and of 
1664. He lived at Owrt Plas yn dre, Dol- 
gellau, which, until its recent removal to 
Newtown, was pointed out to tourists as 
1 Owen Qlyndwr’s parliament-house.’ Owen 
mot his death at the hands of ' Gwylliaid 
Oochion Mawddwy,’ the red-hoired brigands 
of tho Mawddwy district. Empowered by 
a commission to extirpate tho band, he and 
John Wynn ap Maredudd of Gwydir one 
Ohristmas-eve seized over eighty of them, 
and in due time had them executed. The 
rest swore revenge, and on 11 Oet. 1666 way- 
laid him near Mallwyd as he was returning 
from tho Montgomeryshire assizes. His 
rotinuo fled, leaving only his son-in-law, John 
Lloyd of Oeiswyn, to defend him, and he fell 
pierced with more than thirty wounds. The 
spot is still known as ‘ Llidiart y Barwn,’ 
tho Baron’s Gate. 

Owen married Margaret, daughter of Ro- 
bert Puleston, rector of Gresford, and had 
seven eons — John Lewis of pwrt Plas yn 
dre, nugli of Cae’rberilan, Edward of Hen- 
gwrt, Gruffydd of Peniarth, Robert of Bron- 
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elydwr, Simon and Ellis — and four daugh- 
ters : Elin, Elizabeth, Catrin, and Mary. His 
descendant, Hugh Owen (1639-17(50), is 
separately noticed. Many important Merio- 
nethshire families, such as the Wynnes of 
Peniarth and the Vaughans of Nannau, trace 
their descent from him. 

(Dwnn’s Heraldic Visitations of Wales, ii. 
236-7 ; Pennant's Tours in Wales, ii. 232-4 : 
Kalendars of Gwynedd, 1873 ; Yorke's Boynl 
Tribes of Wales, ed. Williams, 1887,] J. E. L. 

OWEN, LEWIS (1632-1694), bishop of 
Cassano. [See Lnwis, Owen.] 

OWEN ; LEWIS (1672-1633), contro- 
versialist, is perhaps the Lewis Owen, eldest 
son of Gtruflydd Owen, who was fourth son 
of Lewis Owen (d. 1666) [q. v.], baron of the 
exchequer, of Carnarvon (Dwnst, Heraldic 
Visitations, ii. 67, 238). lie certainly came of 
a Merionethshire family, was bom in 1672, 
and matriculated from Christ Church, Oxford, 
on 4 Dec. 1690, aged 18 (Foster, Alumni 
Oxon, 1600-1714, iii. 1100). He left the uni- 
versity without taking a degree, having, ac- 
cording to Wood, ‘ some petty employment 
bestowed on him about that time. After- 
wards ho travelled, in the latter end of Q. 
Elizab. and beginning of K. James, into several 
countries of Europe ; and in Spain, making 
a longer continuance than elsewhere, he 
entered himself, if I mistake no), into the 
Society of Jesus at Valladolid, where he con- 
tinued a curious observer among them for 
some time. At length, being fully satisfied 
of their intrigues, which tended, as he said, 
to worldly policy rather than true religion, 
he left, and became a bitter enemy against 
them, as well in his discourses as writings ’ 
{Athena O.ron. ii. 480). He must be dis- 
tinguished from the Hugh Owen, a josuit, 
who waa implicated in the gunpowder plot, 
hut escaped to Brussels, and thence proceeded 
to Spain. Hugh’s extradition was the subject 
of some dispute between the English and 
Spanish governments in 1606 (of. WnrwooD, 
Memorials, vol. ii. passim). 

In 1606 Lewis Owen published ‘A Key of 
the Spanish Tongue, or a plains and easie 
Introduction whereby a man may in very 
short time attaine to the knowledge and per- 
fection of that Language,’ London, 12mo 
(Hazeitt, JHbl. Collections, 2nd ser. p. 4 39). 
A copy with the title-page lacking is in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. It is dedicated 
to Sir Roger Owen, justice of the peace for 
Shropshire [see under Owes, Thomas, d. 
16981, Sir Thomas Myddelton[q. v.], and John 
Lloya of the Iqper Temple, who was knighted 
in 1623. All of these were connected with 
Merionethshire, and were generous patrons of 


Owen. Owen had originated the idea of the 
book while he was in Castile; it contains 
certain rules of grammar and pronunciation, 
a short dictionary of Spanish and English 
words, and a parallel translation of the first 
epistle general of St. John. 

Owen was again at Madrid in 1607, where 
he was nearly murdered by some assassins 
hired by James Field, an Irishman, and 
had other adventures ( The Un-masking of 
all Popish Monks, &c. passim). He may 
possibly be the Lewis Owen who was granted 
a share of the tithe in Farley and Ootton. 
Staffordshire, on 20 July 1607 {Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. Ser. 1 603-10, p. 360). In 1609 
he published ‘ Oatholique Traditions : a 
Treatise of the Beliefs of the Christians of 
Asia, Europe, and Africa, in favour of the 
Lovers of the Oatholicke Trutk and the 
Peace of the Church. W ritten in French by 
Th. A. I. O., and translated into English by 
L. O.,’ London, 1009, 4to. A copy is in the 
British Museum Library, and another copy 
in the same library, with a new title-page, 
dated 1610, gives Owen's name in full. This 
work would imply that Owen had not yet 
adopted his subsequent extreme anti-Ko- 
rn an ist position. In the following year he 
was sent by ' an honourable man and privy 
councellor ’ to Home, to discover the designs 
of Hugh O’Neill, second earl of Tyrone [q. v.] 
He made his way through France and Italy 
to Rome as a pedlar, carrying two packs of 
merchandise, containing pictures, images of 
the saints, &c. ( Speculum Jesuiticum, pp. 
41-2). After two years’ stay he went to 
Genoa. In August 1613 he was at Padua 
and Venice, whence he made his way to the 
Netherlands. He reached London during the 
spring of 1614, when he wrote to Winwood, 
stating that he had arrived sick and poor, after 
spending many years abroad for his country's 
benefit. He was intending to return to 
Brussels, and offered to continue hie services, 
hut looked for some reward. Forthenext few 



He appears to have finally returned to 
England soon afterwards, and devoted him- 
self there to literary and other work. In 
1626 he published ‘ The Running Register, 
recording a True Relation of the English 
Colledges, Seminaries, and Oloysters in all 
Forraine Parts, &c. By Lewis Owen,’ Lon- 
don, 1626, 4to, pp. 118. It iB dedicated 
to Sir Juliu6 Caesar [q. v.] Copies are. in 
the British Museum and Bodleian libraries, 
Owen gives an interesting account of these 
oolleges, which he had himself visited; the 
college at Lisbon alone is omitted, and for 
information respecting it Owen refers the 
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Deader to an account recently published by 
one of its former inmates. 

In August 1628 Owen was apparently in 
tho employ of the government us a spy, and 
he arrested in London Christopher Mallory, 
who was viewing the ordnance which had 
been ombarked for the French expedition, 
apparently in order to give information to 
the enemy. In the same year lie published 
‘ The Unmasking of all Popish Monks, Friers, 
and Iesuit s, or a Treat iso of thoir Genealogio, 
Beginnings, Proceedings, and Present Sfato. 
Together with some Briefo Observations 
of their Treasons, MuTders, Fornications, 
Imposturos, Blasphemies, &o, , . . Written 
as a caueat or forewarning for Great Britaino. 
By Lewis Owen,’ London, 1628, 4to, pp. 164; 
dedicated to Sir John Lloyd. In this work 
Owen gives many details which had come 
undor his own observation, and ittcidonlally 
offers some account of his travels ; ropios of 
it, aro in the British Museum and Bodleian 
Libraries. In 1020 ho brouglilout ‘Speculum 
.Tosuiticuiu, or the Tesuites Looking Glasse, 
wherein they may behold Ignatius (their 
Patron), his Progvesao, their owne Pilgrim- 
age, &c. By L. 0.,’ London, 1020, 4lo. To 
this is added ‘A True Catalogue of the 
dames of all tho Cities, Townes, and other 
plaoes where the Jesuits have any Oolledgos 
or .Religious Houses in ISttropo.’ One copy 
is in the Bodleian Library, und another, 
bound up with Sir Edwin Sandy s’s ‘ Fmropro 
Speculum,' and dated L632, is iii the British 
Museum Library. 

If Owen is rightly identified with tho 
grandson of Lewis Owen the judge, ho must 
have succeeded his mother's brother, Wil- 
liam David Lloyd, in the Peniarth estate, 
Merionethshire, and died in 1088, leaving 
two daiiglit era. The older, Margaret, married 
(1) Richard Owen (d. 1627 P) of Muohynllul.h, 
and (2) Samuel Herbert, a cousin of lid ward, 
first lord Herbert of Ohorbury [q, v,] ; hor 
eldest son, by hor first husband, was Lewis 
Owen, who represented Merionethshire in 
parliament in 1660, and owned the original 
manuscript of Lewis Dwnn's ‘Heraldic Visi- 
tations.’ 

[Authorities quoted ; works in Brit, Mas. am] 
Boclloiau Libraries. Wood's account in Athoaro, 
od. Bliss, ii. 480, lias boon fruqnor.tly roprinlod 
in the Biographical Dictionaries of Chalmers, 
Ilona, and Didot, and in the Biogs, Univmnolle,] 

A. F, P. 

OWEN', MORGAN (115815 P-1645), 
bishop of Llandnfi', was tho third sou of 
the Rev. Owen lieos of Y Lasallt, in the 
parish of Myddfai (Mollivey), Carmarthen- 
shire, whore lie was born about 1686. lie 
is described as a deseiindant of tbe physicians 


of Myddfai, and an inheritor of much of 
then- lauded property in that parish (The 
Physicians of Myddoai, published for th« 
Welsh MSS. Society, 186], Introduction 
p. xxx). He was educated at the grammar 
school, Carmarthen (Stokhcll, Carmarthen 

B 02), and was for four years servitor to 
avid Williams (who was probably anative 
of Myddfai, of which parish he subsequently 
became vicar) at Jesim College, Oxford, where 
Williams had matriculated 7 Nov. 1600 
(Foster, Alumni O.ron.) Owen matriculated 
as a member of the same college on 16 Dec. 
1608, and hcoamo chaplain of New College' 
whence he graduated B.A. (as Owen Mor- 
gan) 5 July 1613; ha proceeded M.A. from 
Hart Hall, 4 June 1016. IIo was introduced 
to the notico of Laud when bishop of St. 
David’s, und was appointed his chaplain, 
and subsequently, through his influence 
as chancellor of tho university of Oxford, 
he was made D.D. (at the time of the 
king’s visit to Oxford), 31 Aug. 1636, 
then being described as of Jesus Col- 
logo. Wood {At ken eo Oxon. iv. 803) de- 
Bcribos him as woll honofinod in Wales, no 
was rector of Port Eynon in Glamorganshire 
1619, oanon of St. David’s 1623, doputy- 
chaneellor of Carmarthen ( Cal. of State 
Papers, Dorn. Ser, 17 April 1624), preben- 
dary of the eollogialo church of Brecon 
1 026, precentor 1037, and vector of Nowtown 
1640 (Foster, Alumni Oxon.) lie was 
Mooted bishop of Llandnfi' 12 March 1630- 
1(540, and installed 80 June 1640 (Cal, of 
Slate Papers, Dom. Ser, sub 28 Feb. and 
2 April 1040); he held the rectories of Bed- 
wns and Rudry, in eommendam. 

Doing a rioh man, and possessed of many 
lands, he onolosod ilia south yard of St. 
Mary’s Church at; Oxford, und built iu 1637, 
at tho expense of 2801., ‘ the boautiful porch 
leading from tho high street iufotbe church, 
with tho imago of our lady and a babe in 
her arms at tho top of it,’ which gave great 
ofii'iioe to the puritans, and was defaced by 
the parliamentary soldiers. It was assumed 
that Laud had sanctioned this work as chan- 
cellor of tho university, and evidence to that 
eifoct was brought against Laud at his trial 
(l J xtvjr»u, Canterbury's Doom, pp. 71-2, 
477-8 ; Wood, Uistory and Antiquities of 
Oxford, ed. Gutch, 1. 435). 

Owen was ono of the bishops impeached, 
4 Aug. 1641, of high crimes and misdfl- 
mcano lira for pro mitigating tho canons of 104 0 
(House of Commons' Journals, 23 Fob. 1640, 
and 4 Aug. 1641), and was imprisoned in tbe 
Tower (Cal. State Papers, Dqjn. Ser. 21 Dec. 
1048), Ho was at liberty, however, in De- 
cember, and was one of the twelve bishops 
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who on 30 Dec. signed a protest against the 
action of the Long parliament, for which they 
were on the same day impeached of high 
treason, and committed to the Tower (see 
the ‘Protest’ in Glabendow, Hist, of the 
Rebellion, iv. 140; Linn, Works, ed. Bliss, 
ui. 248, 464 ; Rogers, Protests of the Lords, 
i. 7-8). They were again and again brought 
to the bar of the House of Lords to plead, 
and Owen put in the same plea of not guilty 
as the others, Phillips, in his ‘Civil "War 
in Wales and the Harohes ’ (i. 91), on what 
authority is not known, slates, however, 
that Owen pleaded that he had signed 
the protest 1 through ignorance and indiscre- 
tion, and that he had no designs to over- 
throw the fundamental laws of the land.’ 
The bishops were eventually voted by parlia- 
ment guilty of priemunire, and all their 
estatesiorfeited, excepting small sums which 
wereallowed each of them, Owen being voted, 
on 6 April 1042, 200/. a year (Souse of Com- 
mons' Journals ). Thereupon the bishops 
were released on bail; but, the commons ob- 
jecting, they were re-arrested and confined 
for six weeks longer, when, upon giving 
bonds for 6,000/. they were allowed to depart 
from the Tower, having ‘ spent the time 
betwixt New Year’s Eve and Whitsuntide in 
those safe walls’ (see Journals of House of 
Lords between 30 Dec. 1641 and May 1042 ; 
also Ham, Hard Measure). Owen then re- 
tired to Wales, ‘ whither his sufferings like- 
wise followed him, as well for the soke of his 
Patron as of his order and loyalty ’ ( Waxkbb, 
Sufferings of the Clergy, ed. 1714, pt. ii. 
p. 37). IEs palace at Mathem, near Chep- 
stow, with (ill his revenues, was seized by one 
Green from Cardiff. Thereupon Owen went 
to live at his birthplace, Y Lasallt, where 
he was visited by the puritanical vicar, 
Rees Prichard [q. v.] of Llandovery, whom 
he is said to have accompanied on a 
visit to St. David’s, 2 Aug, 1643 (Prichard's 
‘Memoirs’ in Canwyll y Cymru, ed. Rees, 
. 314). He died at Y Lasallt 6 March 1644— 
645 (Wood, Athena), loc. cit. ; inscription 
on memorial slab in Myddfai Oliurok, see 
Arch. Cambr. 3rd ser. iv. 419, v. 71). Local 
tradition says his death was precipitated by 
the news of Laud’s execution (see P bioham, 
Mmoirs, p, 317 ; Willis, Llandaff, p, 70). 
He wos buried on the north side of the altar 
in Myddfai Church, Byhiswill, datedl4Deo, 
1644, and proved 12 Dec, 1645, he bequeathed 
20/. a year to the grammar school at Car- 
marthen out of the rectory of St. Ishmael's, 
Carmarthenshire (see Table of Pious Bene- 
factors in St.JPeter’s Church, Carmarthen). 

On 21 Dec. 1048, having previously peti- 
tioned the committee of the lords ana com- 


mons in December 1646, Morgan, son of 
Rees Owen, a brother of and ‘right heir’ to 
the bishop, eompoundedforhis uncle's seques- 
tered estates. The nephew’s claim to the 
property was resisted by an old servant of 
the bishopj Owen Prico, on the strength of 
a lease said to have been granted to him 
about October 1841, when, it was stated, 
Owen was in the Tower (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. Ser. 31 Dec. 1648; Cal. of Proceeding* 
of the Committee for Compounding, 1643- 

1660, pp. 1881-2). 

The family surname adopted by the de- 
scendants of Morgan ap Rees was Rice, a 
grandson of bis being Morgan Rice, lord of 
the manor of Tooting Graveney and high 
sheriff of Surrey in 1776. The bulk of the 
biskop’R property was, however, inherited by 
another nephew, Morgan Owen, who diocl 
in 1667, ana w&s succeeded by his son, Henry 
Owen, both of whom are commemorated on 
a slab in Myddfai Church ( ut supra ; Phy- 
sicians of Myddfai, loc. cit.) 

[Wood’s Athonte Oxon. iv. 803; Willis’s 
Survey of Llandaff, p. 70 ; Laud’s Works, ed. 
Bliss, vol. iii.] D. Ll. T. 

OWEN, NICHOLAS (d. 1606), jesuit, 
often called ‘Little John’ from his diminu- 
tive stature, which led to his name being 
sometimee given as John Owen, entered the 
Society of Jesus as a temporal coadjutor 
about 1679. nenry More (1686-1661) [q. v.] 
calle him one of the first English lay brothers. 
Owen had probably been a builder, and, after 
joining the society, was at different times ser- 
vant to Campion, Garnett, John Gerard, and 
others, who found his architectural skill of 
the greatest use. He evinced considerable in- 
genuity in constructing secret cupboards and 
passages, and by this means saved many 
Jesuits from capture. About 1690 he made his 
profession after the usual period of probation, 
and is said to have laboured more than twenty 
years near London. He was himself impri- 
soned more than ouce; in 1694 he was trans- 
ferred from the Marshalsea to the Tower, 
whence he escaped ; he is said to have planned 
and effected the escape of John Gerara (1564- 
1637) [q.v.jfrom the Tower in 1697. From 
this time until 1606 he travelled with Henry 
Garnett [q. v.], and he furnished the plans 
for Hin dup Hall, Worcestershire, which was 
built as a hiding-place for priests ; there, in 
December and January 1606-6, he was con- 
cealed with Chambers in one of the secret 
closets, while Garnett and Oldcorne were 
hiding in another (cf. Nash, Worcestershire, 
i, 584). After the house had been carefully 
watched for four days, Owen gave himself 
up, in order to save Garnett, bv personating 
him, according to Owen’s catholic biogra- 
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pliers, bat, according to the report in the 
'State Papers,’ because he was almost starved 
to death. He was imprisoned in the Tower, 
and examined on 20 Feb. 1606 ; he denied 
having ovor known, seen, or heard of Gnr- 
uett or Oldcorne. Persisting in this denial 
at a second examination on 1 March, tor- 
ture was applied, and Owen then admitted 
his attendance on Garnett at Ilindlip, but 
wouldnot disclose any further knowledge of 
him. He was threatened with furtlior tor- 
ture at a subsequent examination, but died 
before it took place. The official account 
states that he committed suicide, and at an 
inquest held on his body in the Tower a 
verdict of/afo de m wasreturnod. But it is 
not improbable that he died from the effects 
of torture. Owen must be distinguished from 
an Irish Jesuit of the same name who died in 
1640. ills brother Henry was a catliolio 
bookseller. 

[Out. State Papers, Dom. Sor. 1G03-10, pas- 
sim; Abbot's Antilogia advorraf, Apologia™ pro 
H. Qarneto, 1813, pp. 114-15; Mora’s Hist. 
Prov. Anglicmiffl, 1800, p. 322, &a. ; Tnnnor’s 
Vita et Mors Movlyrnm, 1876, pp. 73-0 ; Law's 
Cataloguo of Mtiglirii Martyrs; Challonor's Mar- 
tyrs to the Roman Onthollo Faith; Oliver's 
Colloetunoa; Rotoy's Records, iv. 245-67, vol. vii, 
pt. i. 581-2; Morris's Condition of Catholics 
under Jnmos I, including Father Gerard’s Nar- 
rative of the Gunpowder Plot ; Jardino's Gun- 
powder Plot, published separately and in Crimi- 
nal Trials, vol. ii. ; Gardinor’s Hist, of ISngland, 
i, 272; Hop-worth Dixon's If or Majesty's Tower, 
od. 1887; J. II. Pollen’s Fathor Runny Garnet 
and the Qunpowdor Plot, 1888 ; Notes and 
Querioa, 2nd sor, viii. 260.] A, F. P. 

OWEN, NICHOLAS (1752-1811), Welsh 
antiquary, the son of Nioliolos Owon, rootor 
of Llnndyfrydog, Anglesey, was horn in 1752, 
On 30 June 1769 he matriculated from Josus 
College, Oxford, aged 17, and graduated 
B.A. in 1778, and M.A. in 1770, Soon 
afterwards ho succeeded his fathor as rector 
of Llandyfrydog, aud about 1800 received 
the living of Meyllloyrn, Carnarvonshire, 
together with the perpetual curacy of Balt- 
wring in tho same county. Ho died unmar- 
ried in June 1811. 

Besides a sermon proachod in aid of tho 
Sunday school at Winslow, Buckingham- 
shire, in 1788, Owon published : 1, ‘British 
Remains ; or a Collection of Antiquities re- 
lating to the Britons,’ London, 1777, 8vo ; 
this conlainsa hist cry of the lords-mareliers, 
an account of tho supposed discovory of Ame- 
rica by Madog up Owain Gwynedd [q. v.l, a 
biography of Edward Lliuyd [q.v.], and other 
antiquarian mnttor. 2. ' Select Phrases of 
Horaco,’ Jjondon, 1786, 8yo; a collection of 


phrases not very happily translated, and 
designed for the use of schoolboys. 8, < Car- 
narvonshire : a Skateh of its History ' & c 
London, 1792, 8vo. He is also said to be 
tho author of * A History of the Island of 
Anglesey, with Memoirs of Owen Glendower ’ 
London, 1775, 8vo. ’ 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Library ; Halkett and 
Laing's Diet, of Anon, and Psendon. Lit, i, eol. 
207, ii. col. 1169 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1716 .' 
1888 ; Watt's Bibl. Brit.; Rowland's Cambrian 
Bibl. pp. 681-2, 069-70 ; Cathrnll’s Hist of 
North Wales, ii. 64 ; Gout. Mag. 1777 i, 44.9, 
1811 i. 082; Notes and Quories, 3rd sor viii’ 
437, x, 621.] A. F.P. ' 

_ OWEN , RTCJIARD (1008-1083), royalist 
divine, was son of CADWAnnADnu Owns 
(1562-1617), by Blanohe, daughtor of John 
Roberts, younger brother to Lewis Anwyl of 
Park, Merionethshire (Dwtra, Visitations of 
Wales , ii. 216). Cadwallador, who was also 
of Merioneth, matriculated at Josub College, 
Oxford, on 2 4 Nov. 1681; graduated B.A. 
in 1683, M.A. in 1688, and B.D. in 1603; 
and was elected follow of Oriel College in 
1685. In 1607 he was acting as Sir Robert 
Harley's tutor at Oriel College. He was 
appointed to tho rectory of Llanfechain in 
Montgomeryshire in 1601, made vicar of 
Llanbrynmair in tho samo county in 1608, 
and sinecure rector of the same place in 
1610. Hb was buried at Llanfechain on 
6 April 1617 (Parish Register). He is said 
to ]m vo beon a groat dispnlnnt, and to have 
gone by the namo of ‘ Sic docos.’ Wood says 
that ho had * heard he was a writer,’ but 
knew nothing of his works. 

Richard was born on 3 Oqt. 1006 «t 
Llanfechain, and baptised tliore on 7 Oct. 
following (par. rcg.) Ho matriculated at 
Oxford on 28 June 1622, entering Oriel 
College as a servitor. On 80 March he was 
elected Dudley exhibitioner, and held tho 
exhibition till 26 Oct. 1620. IIo was Bible 
clerk from 26 Oct. 1824 till 2 Feb. 1627, 
graduated B.A. on 19 Feb. 1624-6, was 
elected fellow of his college on 21 March 
1627-8, and procoodod M.A. on 22 June 
1030, and Ji.1). on 4 Doc. 1838. He became 
rector of Llanfocboin in 1634, was insti- 
tuted to the vicarago of Eltham in Kent on 
10 Feb, 1686, and to tho roctory of St. 
Swithiu, Loudon Stone, on 2 Sept. 1839. 
IIo resigned his fellowship at Oriel in 1688. 
lit 1018 I10 was ejected from Ms livings on 
account of his adhoronce to the royalist 
cause. During his sequestration he resided 
at Eltham. lie was on intimate tarrns with 
John Evelyn, at whoso house (Snyes Court) 
ho occasionally preached and administered 
the sacrament. On ]8 Nov. 1066 he peti- 
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tioned the council for liberty to proocli ; on 
16 Dec, Dr. John Owen [q. v.], vice-chancellor 
nf Oxford, and Joseph Oaryl certified his 
fitness, and referred his case to the committee 
for the approbation of public preachers, and 
he was approved on 30 Dec. In the same 
year he was made minister of North Cray in 
Sent, and he resigned Eltham in 1658. At 
the Restoration he retained North Cray, and 
by act of parliament was allowed to choose 
which of Ins former livings should be re- 
stored to him. He chose St. Swithin. 
He was created D.D. of Oxford on 1 Aug. 
1660, and received the prebend of Re- 
culverland at St. Raul’s on 10 Aug. He 
died in January 1682-8, and was buried at 
Eltham on 27 Jan. He never wavered in 
Ids orthodoxy or his loyalty. 

He had a numerous family. Nine sons 
and three daughters were buried in Eltham 
Church, and are commemorated on a marble 
monument erected by Owen in 1679. His 
first wife, Anne, the mother of ten of his 
children, died in March 1662-3 ; and on 
6 Jan. 1054^6 he married Amy Kidwell, by 
whom he had at least two sons. She lived 
till March 1694. An amusing letter from 
her to John Evelyn in 1680, on the subject 
of her ‘trading for tulips,’ is printed, with 
Evelyn’s answer, in the ‘Diary and Corre- 
spondence,’ 1869 (i. 41-2). Edward Owen 
(1661-1678), the fourth son, was chosen fel- 
low of Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1074. 

Owon is held hy some to he responsible for 
the free translation and amplification in Latin 
of the 1 Royal Apologia ’ (1648) hy Q-eorge 
Bate [q. v.j, entitled ‘ Elenchus Motuum 
nuperorum in Anglia simul ac juris regii ao 
pnrliamentarii brevis narratio,’ London, 1660. 
By others the ‘Royal Apologie’ and the 
1 Elenchus ' arc both assigned to Bate him- 
self. Owen is also stated to have translated 
into English many, if not all, of Juvenal’s 
satires, hut none Beams to have been pub- 
lished. He published ‘Paulus, Multiformis 
Condo ad Clorum,’ London, 1088, a Latin 
sermon delivered at St. Alphege, London, on 
8 May of the same year. 

[Thomas’s Diocese of St. Asaph, p. 757; Ros- 
ter's Alumni Oxon. 1600-1 711 ; Shadwoll's Reg. 
Orielense, pp. 173-4, 310; Wood's Athenae 
(Bliss), iv. cols. 81-5 ; Wood's Fasti (Bliss), 
i. ools. 414, 466, 502, ii. col. 240 ; Hastcd’s 
Hist, of Kent, i. 04, 159 ; Drake’s Hundred of 
Blackhoath, pp. 202, 203, 209, 211,212; New- 
couTt’s Repertorium, i. 206, 543 ; Evelyn’s 
Diary, 1859, i. 258, 289, 297, 299, 300, 321-2, 
340, iv. 41-3 ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 8er. 
1060-7 pp. 158, 199, 1680-1 p. 405; Le Neve's 
Fasti f Hardy ),<ii. 431; Walker’s Sufferings of 
the Clergy, pt, ii. pp. 63, 173 ; Bloxam’e Reg* of 
Magdalen Coll. v. 285 ; Will in Somerset House 
VOL XIV 


P. C. C. 24 Drax; Welch’B Alumni WeBt- 
mon, ; Llanfechain Parish Register per the Rev. 
David Jones.] B. P. 

OWEN, Sir RICHARD (1804-1892), 
naturalist, bom at Lancaster in a house at 
the corner of Brock and Thurnliam Streets 
on 20 J uly 1804, was younger son of Richard 
Owen (1764-1809), a West India merchant, 
formerly of Fulmer Place, Buckinghamshire. 
His grandfather, William Owen, had mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Esk- 
rigge, owner of Fulmer Place, and high 
sheriff of Buckinghamshire in 1741. Owen’s 
mother, Catherine (1760-1888), was the 
widow of James Longworth of Ormskirk, 
Lancashire, and was a daughter of Robert 
Parrin (1720-1767), oigauiat of the pariah 
church of Lancaster. The Parrins were of 
Huguenot origin. By Richard Owen, her 
second husband (whom she married on 8 Nov. 
1792), she had six children, of whom the 
eldest, Jame3 Hawkins, born in 1798, died 
in Demerara in 1827. 

At the age of six Richard, the future natu- 
ralist, was sent to the grammar school aL 
Lancaster, where one of his schoolfellows was 
William Whowell, a native of the town, after- 
wards master of Trinity. Owen and Whewell 
remained close friends through life. At school 
he showed few signs of promise, and heraldry 
was his only hobby. In August 1820 he was 
apprenticed to a surgeon and apothecary of 
Lancaster named Dxcltson, on whose death 
in 1822 he was transferred to Joseph Seed, 
and from Seed, who became a naval surgeon, 
he wub transferred in 1828 to James Stock- 
dale Harrison. Harrison’s pupils had access 
to the county gaol, and conducted post- 
mortem examinations there. Owen was soon 
deeply interested in the study of anatomy. 

In October 1824, before the full term of his 
apprenticeship expired, he matriculated at 
the uuiversity of Edinburgh, and had the 
good fortune to attend the anatomical course 
of Dr. John Barclay (1768-1820) [q. v.], 
then approaching the olose of a successful 
career os an extra-academical lecturer. Bar- 
clay's teaching was of a very superior order 
to that of the third Alexander Monro [q. v.j, 
who, by virtue of hereditary influences, was 
the university professor of anatomy, In his 
work ‘ On the Nature of Limbs,’ Owen refers 
to ‘ the extensive knowledge of comparative 
anatomy possessed by my revered preceptor 
in anatomy, Dr. Barclay,’ and always spoke of 
him with affectionate regard. At the same 
time he attended the academical courses of 
James Home in the practice of medicine, of 
John Mackintosh on midwifery, of Andrew 
Duncan on materia medica, besides the lec- 
tures of Robert Jameson and W, R. Alison. 

4u 
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Willi Gavin Milroy [q. t,] he founded a 
students’ society, which ha christened, with 
prophetic import, the ‘ Hunterian Society.’ 

Owen did not remain in Edinburgh to 
take Ida degree, but, at Barclay's suggestion, 
removed, in the spring of 1825, to St. Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital in London, no carried 
with him a letter of introduction from Bar- 
clay to John Abernelhy [q. v.], who at once 
appointed him prosector for his surgical lec- 
tures. Owen passed the examination for live 
membership of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons on 18 Aug, 1828. Tlioreupon ho sot 
up in private practice at 1 1 Cook's Court, 
Carey Slroet, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

In 1820 lie became lecturer ou comparative 
anatomy at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, but 
his emoluments were small, and ho made some 
efforts to obtain the post of house surgeon at 
the BirminghamHospital in 1830. He did not 
persist in his candidature, and his intarost in 
comparative anatomy rapid ly gro w all-absorb- 
ing. His first published soioutifio work was, 
however, in the direction of surgical patho- 
logy-—* An Account of the Dissection of tho 
parts concerned in the Anouvism for tho Cure 
of whioh Dr. Slovens tied the internal Tliao 
Artery at Santa Cruz in 1 812.’ This appeared 
in 1880 in tho ‘ Transactions of tlu> Modieo- 
Okirui'gical Society’ (xvi. 210-35). But 
thenceforward liis writings mainly dealt with 
tho results of liis anatomical researches, 

In 1827 Owen had obtained through tho 
influence of Abernathy the post of assistant 
conservator to tlio Hunterian Museum of tho 
Royal Collogo of Surgeons. Tho conservator 
of tho Museum was W ill iain Oli ft [q.y.], J ohn 
Hunter's last and most, dovolod pupil and as- 
sistant ( under whoso guardianship Hunter’s 
collections liadboen caref ullyproser ved during 
the long interval between the (loath of tlieir 
founder and their transference to the custody 
of the College of Surgeons. From Clift Owoh 
imbibed an enthusiast ic reverence for h is groat 
master, John Hunter, which was continually 
augmented by closer study of his works, In 
1 8300wen made Cuvier’s acquaintance at tho 
Hunterian Museum, and in tho followiug 
year, in response to the great naturalist’s in- 
vitation, he visited Paris, where he atlnudod 
tlielocturesof Cuvier and Geo (Troy St. Hilaire, 
and worked in the dissecting rooms and publio 
galleries of the Jardin dos Plantes. In 1832 
his ‘Memoir ontlioPearlyNaul ilus’ attracted 
a good deal of attention, and, in Professor 
Huxley's words, ‘placed its author at a bound 
in the mint rank of anatomical monographers.’ 
In January 1 833 Owen started tho ‘ Zoological 
Magazine, 1 which, howevor, he ceased to edit 
and sold in July, On 13 Doc. 1831 lie was 
elected. F.R.S. On 20 July 1835 his pro- 


spects admitted of his marrying, after an en- 
gagement of over seven years, Caroline Clift" 
the only daughter of his chief, and in 1842 
ho was associated with Clift as joint conser- 
vator of the museum. On Clift's retirement 
soon after, he became sole conservator with 
J. T. Quekott as assistant. 

Meanwhile, in April 1836, he had been 
made first Hunterian professor of compara- 
tive anatomy and physiology at the ltoyal 
College of Surgeons, with the obligation to 
deliver twenty-four annual leoturpB illustra- 
tive of the Hunterian collections; and this 
du t,y lie fulfilled regnlarly down to liis retire- 
ment from tho college in 1866. lie was 
always more widely known by tho title of 
‘ Professor Owon ’ than by the knightly addi- 
tion of his later years. 

Owen's scientific reputation grew rapidly. 
In 1888 he whs awarded the Wollaston gold 
medal by the Goologieal Society, and in 1830 
I 10 was elected corresponding member of the 
Institute of Franco. In this year also he 
helpod to found tile Royal Microscopical So- 
ciety, of which lio woe the first president 
(1840-1). Jn 1842 ho accepted a civil list 
ponsion of 200/. oilbred him by Sir Robert 
Peel. Shortly afterwards lio refused the 
offer of knighthood. 

Tho importance and interest attaching to 
Owen’s anatomical work, as disclessd in his 
lectures and writings, secured for him an 
influential position m society. The prince 
ooiiNort was attracted by his books. In 1830 
ho first mot Charles Darwin, on tho latter's 
return from South America. Oarlylo asked 
to bo introduced to him in 1812; and he 
Roon reckoned among his acquaintances Tur- 
ner, Mulready, Piekcns, and Tennyson, and 
almost all contemporaries who won distinc- 
tion in literature or art. no visited Sir 
Robert Pool at Drayton Manor, and discussed 
questions of museum organisation with him, 
211 'opnuiuling a plan for uniting the oolleotion 
of fossil bones in the British Museum with 
the specimens of rocont comparative anatomy 
in the College of Surgoons (1840). Among 
men of kindred pursuits, Buckland, Sedg- 
wick, Brodorip, Murchison, Sir Philip Eger- 
ton, and Lord Enniskillen wore at this time 
his most intimate associates. In 1846 he 
was elected into tho select body of represen- 
tative men oallcd 1 Tho Club,’ founded by 
Dr. Johnson and limited to forty members. 
TTis scientific attainments and energy also 
brought him into close relations with public 
affairs. In 1847 ho was appointed a member 
of a government commission for inquiring 
into the health of tho metropolis; and sub- 
sequently (in 1840) of ono 011 Smilhfleld and 
the other meat markots, He strongly adyo- 
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caled the entire suppression of intramural 1 published in five quarto volumes between 
slaughter-houses, and of the concomitant evil 1888 and 1840. This -work, which has been 
of the passage of droves of sheep and cattle taken as a model for many other subsequently 
through the streets of London. For the published catalogues, contains a minute de- 
Great exhibition of 1861 he was appointed scription of nearly four thousand prepara- 
a member of the preliminary committee of tions, including, besides those of Hunter, 
organisation, and he acted as chairman of the many added by Owen himself. The labour 
jury on raw materials, alimentary substances, invoivedin producing it was greatly increased 
&c., and published an elaborate report on by the circumstance that the origin of a large 
their awards, He also delivered at tne same number of Hunter's specimens had not been 
time to the Society of Arts a lecture on ‘ Raw preserved, and even the species of the animals 
Animal Products, and their Uses in Manu- from which they were derived had to be dis- 
faoturs.’ covered bytediousresearchesamongolddocu- 

Until 1852 he occupied small apartments ments, or by comparison with freBh dissec- 
within tho building of the College of Sur- tions. It was mainly to aid him in this work 
geons ; these, however inconvenient they that he engaged upon the long series of dis- 
might be in some respects, furnished him seotions ol animals which died from time to 
wi th unusual facilities for pursuing his work time in the gardens of the Zoological Society, 
by night as well as by day in the museum, dis- the descriptions of which, as published in 
secting rooms, and library of that institution, the 'Proceedings and Transactions’ of the 
But in 1862 the queen gave him the charming society, form a precious fund of information 
cottage called Sheen Lodge in Richmond upon the comparative anatomy of the higher 
Park, where he resided until the end of his vertebrates. The series commences with an 
life. In 1868 he went to Paris with Ms wife, account of the anatomy of an orong utan, 
and lectured in French at the 1 Institute Two wMch was communicated to the first scion- 
years later he revisited Paris in the capacity tific meeting of the society, held on the 
of juror of the Universal exhibition, being evening of Tuesday, 9 Nov. 1830, and was 
appointed chairman of the jury on ‘ Prepared continued with descriptions of dissections of 
and Preserved Alimentary Substances.’ For the beaver, suricate, acouchy, Thibet bear, 
his services Napoleon III created him a gannet, crocodile, armadillo, seal, kangaroo, 
knight of the Legion of Honour. In 1866 he tapir, toucan, flamingo, hyrax, hombill, 
attended the opening ceremony at the Crystal oheetah, oapyhara, pelican, kinkajou, wom- 
Palace, Sydenham, in the grounds of which bat, giraffe, dugong, apteryx, wart-hog, 
he bad suggested and devisod the exhibition walrus, great ant-eater, and many others, 
of models of extinct animals. To these ha Among the many obscure subjects in 
wrote a guide-book (London, 1854, 12mo), anatomy and physiology on wMch he threw 
entitled ' Geology and Inhabitants of the much light by his researches at this period 
Ancient World/ were several connected with the generation, 

In 1860, when Owen had reached the development, and structure of the Marsu- 
zenith of his fame, and was recognised pinlia and Monotrema, groups which always 
throughout Europe as the first anatomist of had great interest for him. It is a curious 
his day, a change came over his career. Diffi- coincidence that his first paper communi- 
oulties with the governing body of the Ool- cated to the Royal Society (in 1882), ‘ On the 
lege of Surgeons, arising from Mb impatience Mammary Glands of the Omithorhynchm 
at being required to perform what he con- paradoxus! was one of a series wMch only 
sidered the lower administrative duties of terminated in almost the last which lie 
hie office, cansed Mm readily to tales advon- offered to the same society (in 1887), being 
tago of an offer from the trustees of tho Bri- a description of a newly excluded young of 
tisn Museum to undertake a newly oreated the same animal, published in the 1 Proceed- 
post, that of superintendent of the natural ings ’ (xlii. 891). 

history departments of the museum. On the completion of the * Catalogue of 

The years 1827-66, which Owen spent in the Physiological Series,’ Ms curatorial 
the service of tho Royal College of Surgeons, duties led Mm to undertake the catalogues 
form, the first of the two periods into wMoh of the osteologicol collections of reoent and 
Ms caTeor may be divided; and in the course extinct forms. This task necessitated 
of these years he mainly made his reputation minute studios of the modifications of the 
as an anatomist. His earliest work in con- skeleton in all vertebrated animals, and 
nection with the museum was the prepara- researches into their dentition, the latter 
tion of the monumental ‘Descriptive and being finally embodied in his great work 
Illustrative Catalogue of the Physiological on ‘ Odontography ’ (1840-6), in which 
Series of Comparative Anatomy,’ which was he brought a vast amount of light out 
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of what was previously chaotic in our know- 
ledge of the subject, and cleared the way 
for all future work upon it. Although 
recent advances of knowledge have shown 
that there are difficulties in accepting the 
whole of Owen's system of homologies and 
notation of the teeth of mammals, it wus 
an immense improvement upon anything of 
the hind which existed before, and a con- 
siderable part of it seems likely to remain a 
permanent addition to our means of describ- 
ing these organs. The close study of the 
bones and teeth of existing animals was of 
extreme importance to him in his long con- 
tinued and laborious researches into fossil 
forms; and, following in the footsteps of 
Cuvier, he fully appreciated and deeply pro- 
fited by the study of the living in elucidating 
the dead, and vice versa. Porhaps the best 
example of this is to be seen in bis elaborate 
memoir on the Mylodon, published in 1842, 
entitled * Description of the Skeleton of an 
Extinct Gigantic Sloth ( Mylodon robuatus, 
Owen), with Observations on the Osteology, 
Natural Affinities, and Probable Habits or 
the Megatheroid Quadrupeds in General,’ a 
masterpiece both of anatomical description 
and of reasoning and inference. A com- 
paratively popular outcome of some of his 
work in this direction was the volume on 
‘British Fossil Mammals and Birds,’ pub- 
lished in 1844-6 as a companion to the works 
of Yarrall, Bell, and others on the recent 
fauna of our island. He also wrote, assisted 
by Dr. S. P. Woodward, the article ‘ Palm- 
ontology ’ for the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannioa,’ 
which, wlmn afterwards published in a sepa- 
rate form, reached a second edition in 1861. 

To this period of his life belong the courses 
of Huntorian leotures, given aunually at the 
College of Surgeons, each year on a fresh 
subject, and each year the means of bring- 
ing before the world new and original dis- 
coveries which attracted, oven fascinated, 
large audiences, and did much to foster an 
interest in the sciense among cultivated 
people of various classes and professions. 
They also added greatly to the scientific re- 
nown of the college in which they were 
given. In this period also, being deeply in- 
fluenced by the philosophy of Qken, ho began 
the development and popularisation of those 
transcendental views of anatomy— the con- 
ception of creation according to types, and 
the construction of tho vertebrate archotypo. 
Such views, though now obsoleto, had great 
attractions and even uses in thoir day, and 
were accepted by many, at all events as work- 
ing hypotheses ; around the hypotheses facts 
could be marshalled, and out of them grew 
a methodical system of anatomical termino- 
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logy, much of which has survived to the pre- 
sent time. The recognition of homology and 
its distinction from analogy, which was so 
strongly insisted on by Owen, marked a dis- 
tinct advance in philosophical anatomy 
These generalisations, first announced m 
lectures at the College of Surgeons, were 
afterwards embodied in two works: ‘The 
Archetype and Homologies of the Vertebrate 
Skeleton,’ 1848, and ‘ The Nature of Limbs ’ 
1849. ’ 

Among the contributions which Owen 
made to our knowledge of the structure of 
invertebrate animals, one of the most im- 
portant was the exhaustive memoir on the 
pearly nautilus (1888), founded on the dis- 
section of a specimen of this, at that time 
exceedingly rare, animal, sent to him in 
spirit by his fiiend Dr. George Bennett of 
Sydney. This was illustrated by carefully 
executed drawings by hie own hand. The 
Cephalopoda continued to engage hi8 atten- 
tion, and the merits of a memoir on fossil 
belomnites from the Oxford clay, published 
in the 1 Philosophical Transactions * in 1844, 
was tho cause assigned for the award to him 
of the royal medal in 1846. He contributed 
the article ' Cephalopoda ’ to the 1 Cyclopedia 
of Anatomy and Physiology’ (1886), cata- 
logued the extinct cephalopoda in the mu- 
seum of the Royal College of Surgeons (1866), 
and wrote original papers on ‘Olavagella’ 
(1834). ‘ Trichina spiralis ’ (1836), 1 Lingua- 
tula ' (1836), ‘ Dint oma ’ (1836), ‘ Spondylus ’ 
(1888), ‘Euplodella’ (1841), ‘Terebratula’ 
(in the introduction to Davidson’s classical 
‘ Monograph of the British Fossil Brachio- 
pods,’ 1868), and many other subjects, in- 
cluding the well-lmown essay on ‘ Partheno- 
genesis, or tho Successive Production of 
l’rooreatinglndividuals from a Single Ovum,' 
1849. 

In 1848 his ‘ Leotures on the Comparative 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Inverte- 
brate Animals,’ in the form of notes taken 
by hispupil, Mr, W.WluteCooper, appeared as 
a separate work. Of this, a second expanded 
and revised edition was published in 1866. 
By tins time, as the Royal Society’s * Cata- 
logue of Scientific Papers ’ shows, he had 
been the author of as many as 260 separate 
soientifio memoirs. 

In 1866 Owen began the second period of 
his career on his migration from the College 
of Surgoons to the British Museum, where 
the natural history departments had been 
placed under his charge, with a salary of 8001. 
a year. Previously these departments hod 
been under the direct contrq) of a ‘ principal 
librarian ’ who had been invariably chosen 
from the literary side of the establishment. 
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They consequently had not obtained their due 1 
share of attention in the general and financial 
administration. It was believed that if they 
were grouped together and placed under a 
strong administrator, who should be able to 
exercise influence in advocating their claims 
to consideration, and who should be respon- 
sible for their internal working, their position 
in the establishment would be improved. 
Owen, however, encountered the difficulties 
which are nearly always experienced by an 
outsider suddenly imported into the midst 
of an existing establishment without any 
well-defined functions. The principal li- 
brarian, Sir Anthony Panizzi[q. v.], was little 
disposed to share any of his authority with 
another. The heads of the departments, es- 
pecially Dr. J. E. Gray, keeper of zoology, pre- 
ferred to maintain the independence to which 
they were accustomed within their own sphere 
of action, and to have no intermediary between 
themselves and the trustees, except the prin- 
cipal librarian, who, if on the one hand exhi- 
biting little sympathy, had also, from lack of 
special knowledge, little power of interference 
in detail. Hence Owen found himself in a 
situation the duties of which were little more 
than nominal. Nothing could have served 
hie purpose better. Hie indomitable industry 
was given full play in the directions for whicn 
his talents were best fitted, and with the 
magnificent material in the collections of 
the museum at his command, he set to work 
with great vigour upon a renewed series of 
researches, the results of which for many 
years taxed the resources of most of the 
scientific societies of London to publish. It 
followed from the nature of the materials 
that came most readily to his hand, and the 
smaller facilities for dissection available, that 
liis original work was henceforth mainly 
confined to osteology, and chiefly to that of 
extinct animals. The rich treasures of the , 
palaeontological department were explored, 
named, and described, as were also the valu- 
able additions which poured in from various 
ports of the world, attracted in many cases 
by Owen's great reputation. The long series 
of papers on the gigant .10 extinct birds of 
New Zealand, begun in the year 1838 at the 
College of Surgeons with the receipt of the 
fragment of a femur, upon which the first 
evidence of their existence was based, was 
nowcontinued at intervals as fresh materials 
arrived. The marsupials of Australia, the 
edentates of South America, the triassic rep- 
tiles from South Africa, the Archceapterya 
from Solenhofen, the mesozoic mammals 
from the Purbeofc, the aborigines of the An- 
daman islands, the cave remains, human and 
otherwise, of the South of France, the ceta- 


cea of the Suffolk crag, the gorilla and other 
anthropoid apes, the dodo, great auk, nnd 
Chiromys , and many other remarkable forms 
of animal life were all subjects of elaborate 
memoirs from his untiring pen. These were 
adorned in every case with a profusion of 
admirable illustrations, drawn as often as 
possible of the full size of nature. His con- 
tributions to the publications of the Palaj- 
ontographical Society, mainly upon the ex- 
tinct reptiles of the British Isles, fill more 
than a thousand pages, and are illustrated 
by nearly three hundred plates. 

He now also found leisure to perform the 
pious duty of vindicating the scientific re- 
putation of his great predecessor, John 
Hunter, by arranging and revising for pub- 
lication a large collection of precious manu- 
scripts containing records of dissections of 
animals, and observations and reflection*, 
upon numerous subjects connected with 
anatomy, physiology, and natural history m 
These w 


were published in 1861, in 
two closely printed octavo volumes, entitled 
‘ Essays and Observations in Natural His- 
tory, Anatomy, Physiology, Psychology, and 
Geology, hy John Hunter, being his Pos- 
thumouB Papers on those Subjects.’ The 
original manuscripts had been destroyed by 
Sir Everard Home [q.v.] in 1823, but fortu- 
nately not before William Clift had taken 
copies of the greater part of them, and it was 
from these copieB that the work was compiled. 

In 1866 were published the first and 
second volumes, and in 1868 the third 
volume, of Owen’s great book on the ‘ Ana- 
tomy and Physiology of the Vertebrates.’ 
This is the most encyclopaedic work on 
the subject accomplished bv any one man 
since Cluvier’s ‘Lepons d’Anatomie Com- 
p&rfie,’ and contains an immense mass of 
information, mainly based upon original ob- 
servations and dissections. It is in fact a 
collection of nearly all his previous memoirs, 
arranged in systematic order, generally in 
the very words in which they were originally 
written, and, unfortunately, sometimes with- 
out the revision which advances made in the 
subject hy the labours of others would have 
rendered desirable. Very little of the classi- 
fication adopted in this work, either the 
primary division of the vertebrates into beem a- 
toorya and hsematotheram, or the divisions 
into classes and sub-classes, has been ac- 
cepted by other zoologists. The division of 
the mammalia into four sub-classes of equi- 
valent value, upheld hy Owen not only in 
this work, hut in various other publications 
issued about the same time (‘Bade Lecture’ 
1869), founded upon cerebral characteristics, 
was especially open to oritioism. Though 
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the separation of tho monotremes anti mar- 
supials from all the others us a distinct 
group (Lyencephala) is capable of -vindica- 
tion, the three other sub-classes, Lisscn- 
cepliala, Gyronceplmla, and Archenceplmla, 
grade so imperceptibly into oacli other that 
their distinction, as sub-classes cannot bo 
maintained. The proposed definition of the 
distinguishing characters of tho brain of man 
(Archenceplnila) from that of other mammals 
gave rise to a somewhat acute controversy, 
the echoes of which reached beyond the 
realms of purely scientific literature. On the 
other hand, the radical distinction bcitwoen 
tho Lwo groups of Ungulatus, the odd-tood 
and tho ovon-toed, first indieoiod by Cuvier, 
when iioating of tho fossil forms, was 
thoroughly worked out by Owen through 
every portion of their organisation, and re- 
mains us a solid contribution to a rational 
system of classification. 

The chapter called ‘ General Conclusions’ 
at tliu end of tho third volume is devoted to 
a summary of liis views on tho principal con- 
troverted biological questions of the day, 
especially in relation to tho teaching of Dar- 
win, just then coming into groat prominence. 
All hough from tho peculiarly involved style 
of Owen’s writing, especially upon those sub- 
jects, it is soinolinies difficult to define his 
real opinions, it. appears that before tho pub- 
lication of tlie ‘ Origin of Speeit'H ’ he had 
‘ been led to recognise spneius as exemplify- 
ing the continuous operation of natural law, 
or secondary cause, and that not only suc- 
cessively but progressively. 1 Durwin’s special 
doctrine of ‘natural selection,’ however, he 
never appreciated. Ilo attacked it with 
acerbity in an anonymous article on Dar- 
win's ‘ Origin of Species ’ in tho ' Edinburgh 
Review’ for April I860; and lie was be- 
lieved by Darwin to have inspired tho Bishop 
of Oxford’s hostile notice of that book in the 
‘ Quart orly Review 'oft ho same date, Owen’s 
strong opposition to Darwin’s doctrine caused 
him, though quite erroneously, to be looked 
upon by those outside tho world ol‘ science 
ns a supporter of tho old-fasliioned and tlion 
more ‘orthodox’ view of special creation. 
His most distinct utterance upon this sub- 
ject is contained in the following para- 
graph: — 'So, being unable to accept tho 
volitional hypothesis, or that of impulse from 
within, or the selective force exerted by out- 
ward circumstances, I deem an innate ten- 
dency to deviate from parental typo, operat- 
ing through periods of adequate duration, to 
be the most probable nature, or way of opera- 
tion, of the secondary law, whereby specioB 
have been derived one from the other ’ (op. 
eit. iii, 807). Owen’s ambiguous attitude to , 


tho whole topic excited in Darwin as much 
resentment as was possible in a man of his 
magnanimous temper (see historical sketch 
prefixed to the sixth edition of Dahwin’s 
Origin of Species, 1872, and The Life a ml 
Letters of Charles Darwin, 1887, vol. ii, in 
reference to the controversy at the British 
Association at Oxford in I860). 

Owen’s career as a lecturer did not entirely 
cause with his connection with the College of 
Surgeons, as, by permission of the authorities 
of tho Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn 
Street, he gave several courses on the fossil 
romoins ol' animals, open to tho public, in the 
theatre of that instil ution ; and ho held in the 
years I860, 1800, and 1801, in conjunction 
with his oilioo at the British Museum, the 
Pullerinn professorship of physiology in the 
Royal Inst itution. In 1858 he acted as pre- 
sident, of the British Association which met 
at Leods. His addreBB hugely dealt with the 
need of constructing 011 adequate fines a 
national museum of natural history and the 
desirability of a popular exposition of the 
secrets of science. On tho revival of tho 
annual lecture on Sir Robert RodB’H founda- 
tion in tho university of Cambridge, in I860, 
ho was appointed to givo the first, and took 
for his subject tho classification of the mam- 
malia. Tie also occasionally lectured at the 
Royal Institution on Friday evenings, his 
last, appearance them being on 20 April 18H1, 
when ho delivered tho discourse ‘ On the 
Scope and Appliances of a NationalMuseum 
of Hal ural History.’ In April 1802 he gave 
four lectures on birds at tl 10 London Institu- 
tion, and at Jaler dates leoturcd at Bradford, 
Nowcast lo, and other provincial towns. As 
late us May 187'J he gave a discourse at the 
Royal Colonial Instituto upon ‘tho Extinot 
Animals of the British Colonies.’ 

Although Owon look scarcely any part in 
t ho del nils of tho administration of the British 
Musoiun, one subject relating to that esta- 
blishment long engaged his attention from 
his first connection with it. That the ac- 
commodation ail'orded by the rooms devoted 
to natural history in tlie museum at Blooms- 
bury was painfully inadequate was evident. 
Spaeo must he obtained somowliere, even for 
the proper conservation and display of the 
existing collections, to say nothing of tho 
vast additions that must be expected if the 
subject wore to bo represented in anything 
like tho way in which it deserved to be in 
his eyes, and Owen in this respect had very 
largo views. As oariy as February 1869 he 
submitted a strong report to the trustees, 
setting forth liis viows resecting a national 
museum of natural history, accompanied with 
a plan, which was forwarded lo the treasury, 
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and subsequently printed by order of tbe 
House of Commons {Pari. Papers, 121, Lfol. 
1869). At the outset liis scheme •was re- 
jected by the government, who held that a 
supplementary exhibition gallery to the 
British Museum was all that was reasonably 
required. The scientific public, the officers 
of the museum, and the trustees 'were much 
divided as to whether it would be better to 
endeavour to obtain ground for an extension 
in the neighbourhood of the existingmuseum, 
or to remove a portion of the collection to 
another locality. After some apparent hesi- 
tation, Owen threw himself strongly on the 
side of those who took the latter view, 
and he urged upon the government, and 
upon the public generally, in annual museum 
returns, lectures, and pamphlets, the desir- 
ability of the scheme. By 1863 opinion had 
sufficiently advanced for the purchase of land 
at South Kensington to be voted in parlia- 
ment, hut it was not until ten years later 
that the building was actually commenced. 
It was opened to the public in 1881. In his 
address as president of the Biological Section 
of the British Association at the York meet- 
ing in 1881, Owen gave a history of the part 
he took in promoting the buildingof the new 
museum, including his success in enlisting 
the sympathy of Mr. Gladstone, by whose 
powerful aid the difficulties and opposition 
with which the plan was met in parliament 
were mainly overcome. EUb earlier views 
upon the subject are fully explained in a 
small work entitled ‘On the Extent and 
Aims of a National Mnseum of Natural His- 
tory/ published in 1862, being an expansion 
of the lecture he gave at the Royal Institu- 
tion in the previous year. Much controversy 
arose as to the best principle of museum 
organisation. Owen adhered to the old view 
of a public exhibition on a very extensive 
scale, while the greater number of naturalists 
of the time preferred the system of dividing 
the collections into a comparatively limited 
ublic exhibition, the bulk of the specimens 
eing kept in a mannor accessible only to the 
researches of advanoed students. The Royal 
Commission on the Advancement Df Science, 
of which the Duke of Devonshire was chair- 
man, investigated the subject fully, and re- 
ported fin 1874) in favour of the latter view j 
but in tue new building at South Kensington 
there was, unfortunately, little provision made 
for carrying it out in a satisfactory manner. 

In 1869, in his report to the trustees, 
Owen recommended tnat the new museum 
building, ‘ besides giving the requisite accom- 
modation to -$he several classes of natural 
history objects, as they had been by authority 
exhibited and arranged lor public instruction 


and gratification, should also include a hall 
or exhibition space for a distinct department, 
adapted to convey an elementary knowledge 
of the subjects of all the divisions of natural 
history to the large proportion of public 
visitors not specially conversant with any of 
those Bubject8.’ And subsequently he advo- 
cated, with greater distinctness, ' an apart- 
ment devoted to the specimens selected to 
show type characters of the principal groups 
of organised and crystallised forms. This 
would constitute an epitome of natural his- 
tory, and should convey to the eye, in the 
easiest way, an elementary knowledge of the 
sciences.’ In every modification which the 
plans of the new building underwent, a hall 
for the purpose indicated in the above pas- 
sages formed a prominent feature, being in 
tbe later stages of the development of the 
building, called, for want of a better name, 
the 1 Index Museum.’ Though Owen gave 
the suggestion and designed the general plan 
of the hall, the arrangement of its contents 
was left to hie successor to carry out. 

In another part of his original Bcheme he 
was less successful. The lecture theatre 
which he had throughout urged with great 
pertinacity ae a necessary accompaniment to 
a natural history museum, was, as he says in 
the address referred to above, ‘ erased from 
my plan, and the elementary courses of lec- 
tures remain for future fulfilment.’ 

On several other important questions of 
museum arrangement Owen allowed his 
views, even when essentially philosophical 
as well as practical, to he overruled. As 
long ago as December 1841 he submitted to 
the museum committee of the Royal College 
of Surgeons the question of incorporating in 
one catalogue and system of arrangement 
the fossil bones of extinct animals with the 

r imens of recent osteology; and shortly 
awards laid before the committee a re- 
port pointing out the advantages of such a 
plan, Strangely enough, though receiving 
the formal approval of the council, no steps 
were taken to carry it out as long as he was 
at the college. He returned to the question 
in reference to the arrangement of the new 
National Museum, and, although no longer 
advocating so complete an incorporation of 
the two series, apparently in consideration 
of the interests of the division into ‘ depart- 
ments’ which he foimd in existence there, 
he says : ‘ The department of zoology in 
such a museum should be so located as to 
afford the easiest transit from the specimens 
of existing to those of extinct animals. The 
geologist specially devoted to the study of 
the evidence of extinct vegetation ought, in 
like manner, to have means of comparing his 
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fossils with ilia collections of recent plants.’ 
Provision for such an arrangement is clearly 
indicated in all tlio early plans foT llie build- 
ing in which the spaco for the different sub- 
jects is allocated, but not a trace of it re- 
mained in the llnal disposition of the con- 
tents of the museum as Owen left it in 1888. 

Another essentialfoature of Owen’s original 
plan, without which, ho says, ‘ no collection 
of zoology can be regarded as complete,’ was 
a gallery of physical ethnology, the size of 
which ho estimated (in 1802) at 100 ft. in 
length by 60 ft. in width. It was to contain 
casts of the ontiro body, coloured after life, 
of characteristic parts, as the head und face, 
skolotons of every variety arranged side by 
side for facility of comparison, tho brain pre- 
served in spirits, showing its characteristic 
size and diBtinelivo structures, &c ‘The 
series of zoology,’ he says, ‘would lack its 
most important l'eaturo wore tho illustrations 
of the physical characters of tho human race 
to be omitted.’ 

An adequate exhibition of tho cetncaa,both 
by means of st idled specimens and skeletons, 
also always formed a prominent element in 
hiB demand for spaco. ‘ Birds, shells, mine- 
rals,’ he wroto, ‘ are to beseon in any museum j 
but the largest, strangest, rarest specimens 
of the highest class of animals oan only bo 
studied in tho gnllerios of a national one.' 
And again : ‘ If a national museum does not 
afford the naturalist the muans of comparing 
the cetacea, we never shall know anything 
about those most singular and anomalous 
animals.' 

When, however, thecontents of the museum 
were finally arranged, nominally under his 
direction, physical anthropology was only 
represented by a few skolotons and skulls 
placod in a corner of tlio great gallery de- 
voted to the ostoology of the mammalia, and 
the fine aeries of cetacean skeletons could 
only bo accommodated in a most unsuitable 
place for exhibition in a part of tho base- 
ment not originally destined for any Buoh 
purpose. Tho truth is that the division of 
the museum establishment into four distinct 
departments, each with its own head, loft 
tho ‘superintendent’ practically poworless, 
and Owen's geniuH did not lioin tho direction 
of such a reorganisation as might Irnvo boon 
effected during the critical period of tlio re- 
moval of the collections from Bloomsbury 
and their installation in tho now building. 
Advancing age also probably indisposed him 
to encounter the difficulties which inevitably 
arise from interference with timo-honoured 
traditions, At length, at the close of the 
year 1888, being in his oightioth year, he 
asked to be relieved from tho responsibilities 


of an office the duties of which he had prac- 
tically ceased to perform. r 

Apart from hiB duties at the museum, Owen 
had eince 1866 maintained close relations 
with the royol family and with many pro- 
minent contemporaries. In April 1860 he 
lectured to tho royal children by the prince 
consort’s request at Buckingham Palace, In 
March and April 1864 he lectured before the 
queen, the king of the Belgians, and the 
royal family at Windsor, and in 1889 he was 
much gratified by tho queen’s expression of 
her wish that his family should reside at 
Shorn Lodge after his death. Among other 
influential friends wore Lord John Russell, 
whom ho frequently visited at Pembroke 
Lodge, Prince Charles Lucion Bonaparte, 
Uharlos Dickens, .Tonny Lind, George Eliot, 
G, II. Lbwsb, Sir Henry Aclaiul, Sir Edwin 
Olmdwiok, Sir J aruos Paget, Mr. ltuskin, and 
Lord Tennyson. In 1867 ho saw much of 
Livingstone, and helped him wilh lus ‘Mis- 
sionary Travels and ltesearohos in South 
Africa,’ writing in his private diary ‘Poor 
Livingstone, ho little thought wlml it wa6 
to write a book till lie began.' In this year 
moreover he was awardotl a distinction that 
he had greatly covoted, tlio ‘ Prix Cuvier’ of 
the Trench Academy. In August 1860, being 
then 60 years of age, lie visitod Switzerland, 
and made the ascent of the Cime de Jazi. 
In 1869 his health gave symptoms of decline, 
and as the guost of Sir John Bowler, ho made 
a first visit to Egypt, in the parly of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and under 
the guidance of Sir Samuel Baker. lie re- 
peated the visit in 1871, in 1872, when he 
mol, Emerson at Cairo, and in 1874, when be 
had some intercourse wilh ‘ Chinese Gordon.’ 
He had refused tlio presidency of the G oolo- 
gioul Society in 1871, and was created a O.B. 
at the instance of Mr, Gladstone in 1878. 

Tho nine remaining years 0 f O weu'slife, sub- 
sequent to his retirement from the museum 
(1888-1892), wero spent in peaceful retire- 
ment at Sheen Lodge, an ideal losidmee for 
ono who had such a keen onjoyment of the 
oliarms of nature in ovary form, for, though 
so large a portion of his active lifo liad been 
passed among dry bones, anatomical speci- 
mens, microscopes, and books, he retained a 
genuine love for outdoor natural history, and 
tlio sight of the door and other animals in the 
park, tho birds and insects in tho garden, the 
troos, flowers, and varying aspects of tho sky 
filled him with enthusiastic admiration. One 
of his favourite occupations there rosultod in 
the publication in 1888 of ‘ Notos on Birds 
in my Garden,’ lie also hiyl his library 
around him, and the habit of strenuous work 
novor deserted him till failing memory and 
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bodily infirmity made it no longer possible 
to continue tnat flow of contributions to 
scientific literature which had never ceased 
during a period of sixty-two years, his first 
and last papers being dated respectively 1826 
and 1888. On 6 Jan. 1884 he was gazetted 
K.O.B., and on Mr. Gladstone’s initiative his 
pension was supplemented by 1001. annually. 
His wife had died 7 May 1878, and his only 
son in 1888, but the son (who had held an 
appointment in the Foreign Office) left a 
widow and seven children, who, coming to 
reside with him at Sheen, completely relieved 
his latter days of the solitude in which they 
would otherwise have been passed. During 
the summer of 1892 his strength gradually 
failed, and he died on the 18th of December, 
literally of old age. In accordance with his 
own expressed desire, he was buried in the 
churchyard of Ham, near Biehmond, in the 
some grave with his wife. 

Despite the prodigious amount of work 
that Owen did in his special subjects, he 
found time for many other occupations or re- 
laxations. He was a great reader of poetry 
and romance, and, being gifted with a won- 
derful memory, could repeat by heart, even 
in his old age, page after page of Milton 
and other favourite authors. For music he 
had a positive passion ; in the busiest period 
of his life he might constantly he seen at 
publio concerts, listening with rapt atten- 
tion, and in his earlier days was himself 
no mean vocalist, and acquired consider- 
able profioienoy in playing the violoncello 
and flute. Nothing afforded him more re- 
laxation during his hard work than a visit 
to the theatre, and it is stated in his ‘ Life ’ 
that when Weber's 1 Oberon ’ was first pro- 
duced in London, he went to see it thirty 
nights in succession i In addition to his other 
accomplishments he was an expert chess 
player, and had for opponents at one time 
or another Sir Edwin Landseer, Lonsdale, 
and Staunton. He was also a neat and care- 
ful draughtsman ; the large number of anato- 
mical sketches he left behind him testify to 
his industry in this direction. HiB hand- 
writing was unusually clear and finished, 
considering the vast quantity of manuscript 
that flowed from his pen, for he rarely re- 
sorted to dictation or any labour-saving pro- 
cess. Only those who have had to clear out 
rooms, official or private, which have been 
long occupied by him, can have any idea of 
the quantity of memoranda and extracts 
which he made with his own hand, and 
most of the books he was in the habit of 
using were filled with notes and comments. 

Owen’s was a very remarkable personality, 
both physically and mentally. He was tall 


and ungainly in figure, with massive head, 
lofty forehead, curiously round, prominent 
and expressive eyes, high cheek bones, large 
mouth and projecting chin, long, lank, dark 
hair, and during the greater part of his life, 
smooth-shaven face, and very florid com- 
plexion. Though in his general intercourse 
with others usually possessed of much of the 
ceremonial courtesy of the old school, and 
when in congenial society a delightful com- 
an ion, owing to his unfailing flow of anec- 
ote, considerable sense of humour, and 
strongly developed faculty of imagination, he 
was not only an extremely adroit contro- 
versialist, but no man could say harder things 
of an adversary or rival. Unfortunately, 
he grew so addicted to acrimonious con- 
troversy that many who followed kindred 
pursuits held somewhat aloof from him, and 
m later life his position among scientific men 
was one of comparative isolation. To this 
cause, combined with a certain inaptitude 
for ordinary business affairs, may he attri- 
buted the fact that he was not invited to 
occupy several of the distinguished official 
positions in science to which his immense 
labours and brilliant talents would otherwise 
have entitled him. 

In addition to the honours already detailed 
and many others of minor significance (of 
which a mil list is given in the ' Life’ by his 
grandson), he received the Prussian Order 
‘Pour le Mfirite’ in 1861, the Gross of the 
Frenoh Legion of Honour in 1866, and was 
also decorated by the king of Italy with the 
Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus (1862), 
by the emperor of Brazil with the Order of 
the Bose (1867), and by the king of the 
Belgians with the Order of Leopold (1878), 
He was chosen one of the eight foreign 
associates of the Institute of France in 1869. 
The universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin conferred upon him their honorary 
degrees, and he was on honorary or corre- 
sponding member of nearly every important 
scientific society in the world. The Boyal 
College of Physicians conferred on him the 
Baly medal (for physiology) in 1809, and 
the Boyal College of Surgeons its honorary 
gold medal in 1888. He was the first to re- 
ceive the gold medal established by the Lin- 
nean Society at the centenary meeting of 
that body in 1888. The Boyal Society, on 
the council of which he served for five sepa- 
rate periods, awarded him one of the royal 
medals in 1846, and the Copley medal in 1861. 

A fine portrait of Owen as a young man, 
by Piokeragill, is reproduced os frontispiece 
to the ‘Lue’ issued by his grandson, the 
Bev. Blohard Owen, in 1894. In the same 
work are reproduced portraits from a daguer- 
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reotype taken in 1848, and from a photograph 
taken in later life. In 1881 hie portrait was 
painted by Mr. Holman Hunt, and exhibited 
m the Grosvenor Gallery (see ‘ Times,’ 51 May 
1881). In the same year Mr. Hamo Thornv- 
croft, It, A., exhibited a bust of Owen at tne 
Royal Aoadomy, A posthumous lull-length 
bronze statue by Mr. Brook, R.A., was exe- 
cuted for thB hall of the Natural History 
Museum, and a marble bust, by Mr. Gilbert, 
R.A., for the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Apart from his innumerable contributions 
to scientific periodicals, special memoirs, and 
catalogues, the following aro Owen’s chief 
works: 1. ‘Odontography; or a Treatise on 
the Comparative Anatomy of the Teeth, their 
Physiological Relations, Mode of Develop- 
ment, and Microscopic Structure in the Ver- 
tebrate Animals. Text and Atlas.’ London, 
41 o, 1840-5. 2, ‘ The Zoology of the Voyage 
of Her Majesty’s Ship Beagle. . . during the 
Years 1832 to 1836.’ Part i. Fossil Mam- 
malia, London, 1840. 3. ‘ Lectures on the 
Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Invertebrate Animals, delivered at the Royal 
Collage of Surgeons in 1843' (from notes 
takon by Owen s pupil, W, White Cooper), 
London, 1843, 8vo (2nd edit. 1860). This 
forms vol, i. of the ‘Hunterian Lectures,’ of 
which vol. ii. (Pishes) appeared in 1840. 4. 'A 
History of British Fossil Mammals and Birds/ 
London, 8vo, 1848 (issued in twelvo parts bo- 
tween 1844 and 1840). 0. ‘A History of 
British Fossil Reptiles/ 4 vols. 4lo, L810-84. 
(A reprint of papors which appeared between 
1849 and 1884 in the publications of the 
Palmontologicnl and other Societies). 0. * On 
Parthonogonesis, or the successive pro- 
duction of procreating individuals from a 
single ovum/ London, 1849, 8vo. 7. ‘ In- 
stances of the Power of God as manifested 
in llis Animal Creation/ London, 185C (2nd 
edit. 1864. 8. ‘ On the Classification and 

Geographical Distribution of the M aramalia ’ 
(Rede Lealure at Cambridge), Loudon, ] 859, 
8vo. 9. ‘The Principal Forms of the Skele- 
ton and the Teeth, as the Basie for a System 
of Natural 11 istory and Comparative Ana- 
tomy’ (Ore’s Circle of thn Sciences), London, 
1860, 8vo. 10. ‘On the Extent and Aims 
of a National Museum of Natural History/ 
London, 8vo, 1802. 11, ‘On the Anatomy 
of Vortebral cs/ 3 vols, 8vo, London, Vol. 1 . 
Fishes and Itoptilea, 1800 ; vol. ii. Birds and 
Mammals, 1860; vol, iii. Mammals, 1808. 
12. ‘Memoir on tiio Dodo/ with on historical 
Introduction by W. J. Broderip, London, 4lo, 
1868. 18. ‘Researches on the Fossil Re- 
mains of the Extinct Mammals of Australia, 
with a notice of the Extinct Marsupials 
of England/ 2 vols. Loudon, 4to, 1877-8. | 


14. ‘ Memoirs on the Extinct Wingless Birds 
of New Zealand, with an Appendix on those 
of England, Australia, Newfoundland, Mau- 
ritius, and Rodriguez/ 2 vols. London, 4to 
1879, 16. ‘Experimental Physiology its 

Benefits to Mankind/ London, 8vo 1882 
16. ‘ Aspects of the Body in Vertebrates and 
Invertebrates/ London, 8vo, 1883. A com- 
plete list of Owen’s contributions to scientific 
journals ; Remarks, Descriptions, Notes, Ob- 
servations, Reviews, Reports, Catalogues 
and Appendices iB given in 1 The Life, bv 
his Grandson’ (1894, ii, 383-86). ' 

But no account of Owen’s enormous contri- 
butions to scientific literature would he com- 
plete without mention of his custom of having 
privately struck ofi'a cert ain number of copies 
both of t he text and illustrations of memoirs 
communicated to various societies, and at a 
later poriod of issuing and selling them as in- 
dependent works, with alight alterations and 
additions, and with very litllo reference to the 
fact, that they had been previously published 
elsewhere; the original signatures to the 
sheets and lettering of the plates wore invari- 
ably alt erod. Nob. 5, 18, and 14 in the above 
list aro examples of this confusing practice. 
Although Owen’s method of double publica- 
tion may have made his memoirs more ac- 
cessible to specialists worltiug at particular 
subjects, it. hoe caused much confusion m 
determining the real datos of his discoveries 
and of their publication. For scientific pur- 
poses the original memoirs should always bo 
oonsultud. 

[Memoir contributed by the present writer to 
the Proceedings of the Royal Sooioty in 1893; 
the Lite of Richard Owen by his grandson, thn 
Itov. liiohard Owen, with nn et-say on Owon'e 
position in anatomical science by T. H. Huxley, 
F.it.8. (2 vols. 1894); Leonard Huxloy's Life 
and Letters of T. ii. Iluxloy (2 vols. 1900).] 

W. H. F-n. 

OWEN, ROBERT (1771-1858), so- 
cialist, born on 14 May 1771, at Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire, was son of Robert Owen, 
by his wife, Anno Williams. The father, 
a saddler and ironmonger, was postmaster 
of Newtown^ then a country town of about 
a thousand inhabitants. Robert, youngest 
but one of seven children, was an active lad; 
he was the hestrunnor and Joaper among his 
companions, and nftorwards became a good 
dancer. He was sent to a day school at a 
very early age. Soon afterwards, by hastily 
swallowing somo scalding ‘ flummery ’—a 
preparation of flour and milk — he injured 
his digestion for life. Ho saysthattho con- 
sequent necessity of careful attention to diet 
had a great effect upou his character, ne 
learnt all that his master could teach so 
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quickly that -when seven years old lie was 
made 'usher.' He had a passion for reading, 
and books were lent to him by the clergy- 
man, doctor, and lawyer. He read the or- 
dinary standard literature, including ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe ’ and Richardson's novels, and 
believed every word to be true. He after- 
wards read histories, books of travel, and 
biography. Some methodist ladies lent him 
a number of religious books, and ho says that 
the study of controversies convinced him 
before be was ten years old that there was 
‘ something fundamentally wrong in all re- 
ligions’ (own Life, p. 4). This early passion 
for reading disappeared under the pressure 
of business, and in later life he read little 
except newspapers and statistical books. He 
acted as usher for two years, and then be- 
came assistant in a small shop of grocery and 
haberdashery. He became anxious to see the 
world, and was allowed, when he had com- 
pleted his tenth year, to j oin his eldest brother 
William, then a saddler in London. After 
a short stay in London he was placed with 
McGuffog, an honest and shrewd Scotsman, 
who had been a pedlar, and had started a 
successful business in Stamford, Northamp- 
tonshire. McGuffog had become famous for 
the sale of the finer articles of female wear, 
and Owen became a good judge of different 
fabrics. His masterwaskindand considerate, 
and be was able to spend many hours before 
and after his day’s work meditating and 
reading in Burleigh Park. Seneca was a 
favourite author. The McGuffogs belonged 
to different churches : and Owen now deve- 
loped his early scepticism, and reluctantly 
abandoned Christianity. He had, however, 
previously written a letter to Pitt, the prime 
minister, suggesting measures for better ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. The publication a 
few days later of a proclamation in that 
sense was supposed by the McGuffogs and 
himself to be a consequence, though he after- 
wards perceived that it could be only a 
coincidence. 

Meanwhile Owen's ambition was confined 
to business. After four years at Stamford 
and a brief holiday he became assistant in a 
haberdasher’s shop on old London Bridge, 
where he received 251. a year, besides board 
and lodging. His employers were kind, but 
the work so severe in the busy season 
that he had only five hours for sleep. He 
was glad to accept an offer of 401. a year for 
a similar situation with 0 Mr. Satterfield in 
Manchester. At this time the cotton trade 
was in process of rapid development. Owen 
formed an j*cquaintanoe with a mechanic 
named Jones, who made wire bonnet-frames 
for Satterfield, and was anxious to make 


some of the new machinery for cotton spin- 
ning. Owen borrowed 1001. from his brother, 
and took a workshop with Jones, where they 
soon had forty men at work. Owen had to 
keep the hooks, manage the men, and look 
as wise as he could till he had learnt his new 
business. Affairs prospered till a capitalist 
offered to buy him out. He was glad to set 
up for himself, took a room, and began spin- 
ning yarn, which he sold to the ugent of 
some Glasgow manufacturers. He formed an 
alliance with two young Scotsmen, James 
McConnell and John Kennedy (1769-1865) 
[q. v.], afterwards successful cotton spinners, 
about 1790, and was soon clearing six pounds 
a week. A Mr. Drinkwater of Manchester 
required a manager for a large business. 
Owen applied for the post, and, though he 
was younger and demanded a larger salary 
than otherapplicants, Drinkwater was pleased 
by his manner, and appointed him. He had 
now charge of a mill employing five hun- 
dred persona, and filled with machinery of 
which he knew little. Drinkwater left the 
whole business to him. He studied the ar- 
rangements carefully, and mastered them 
thoroughly in six weeks. He had, he says, 
by this time learnt his great prineipls— that, 
as character is made by circumstances, all 
anger is out of place. His management of 
the workmen was at anyrate successful, and 
they were soon distinguished for sobriety 
and good order. The knowledge of fabrics ac- 
quired at McGuffog’s stood him in good stead. 
The mill produced the finest kinds of yam. 
the cotton being spun into 120 hanks to the 
pound. Owen increased this by 1792 to 260, 
and afterwards to 800, banks to the pound. 
He was among the first to make use of the Sea 
Island cotton, none of the North American 
cotton having been used previously to 1791, 
in the new machinery. Owen’s’ skill greatly 
increased the profits of the business, while 
his own mind was being impressed by the re- 
fi ect ion that more attention was generally paid 
to the 1 dead ’ than to the ‘ living machinery.’ 
During the first year Drinkwater proposed a 
new agreement with him, which he gladly 
accepted. Ha was to have 4001 for the second 
year, 600k in the third, and a partnership, 
with a quarter of the profits, in the fourth. 
He was becoming known in Manchester; 
he was on friendly terms with Dalton the 
chemist, and became a member of the ‘ Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester.’ He still spoke, he says (ib. p 31), 
an imperfect mixture of Welsh and English, 
hut apparently mode an impression _ upon 
more emtivated minds. He records a dispute 
with John Ferriar [q. v.], says that he had 
the best of the argument, though the worst 
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of the rhetoric, in discussions with Coleridge, 
who visited Manchester (74. p, 80), perhaps 
during his touT for starting the * Watchman 
and gained the name of the ‘reasoning 
machine.’ lie was also intimate with Robert 
Fulton, who was in Manchester in 1794, and 
lent him money to carry out inventions con- 
nected with canal navigation (*4. pp, 64-70). 
Drinkwater desired to withdraw from the 
partnership agreement in consequence of somo 
family arrangements, and offered to continue 
Owen as manager at any salary he ohosB to 
name. Owen at once gave up the ogreomont, 
but refused to romain as manager. ITc stayod 
for a year till Drinlrwator could And n com- 
petent successor, and in 1794-6 formed the 
‘Ohorlton Twist Company,’ two old-esta- 
blished firms tailing some part in the enter- 
prise. Owen superintended the new mills 
which were built at Cborlton, and made tbe 
purchases. ITis business led him frequently 
to Glasgow. Hot bora mado tlin acquaintance 
of Anne Caroline Dale, daughter of David 
Dale fq.v,] Dale was the proprietor of mills 
at New Lanark on tho falls of the Clyde, 
which he hod started in 1785 in combination 
with Arkwright. Miss Dale immediately 
coufldod to a friend that she would nover 
t ako any husband nnloss Owen were the man. 
Owen was diflldont until the friend revealed 
tho confidence to him. Miss Dale, when he 
ventured to speak, said that she must first 
obtain the consent of her father, to whom he 
was still unknown. Tho father, as a man of 
strong religious principles, was likely to bo 
repelled by Owen’s views. A happy thought 
suggested itself to Owen, that ho should in- 
troduce himself by offering to buy tho New 
Lanark millB. Owen, with tho help of his 
partners, agreed to buy tho mills for 60,0007, 
to he paid in twenty annual instalments. 
Dale took a liking to Owen in tho courso of 
their meetings, and after a time consented to 
accept the young man as his son-in-law. In 
spite of many discussions upon religious 
questions, Dale and Owen remained upon 
affectionate towns till Dale’s death in 1 806. 
Mrs. Owen also retained hor early religious 
opinions, which her husband treated with 
tenderness. 

Owen says that his property at this time 
wm worth 3,0007 (tft. p. 66), hut his in- 
oomo was rising rapidly, lie had for two 
years oooupied Groonheys at Manchester, the 
residence of Do Quincoy's father. IIo mav- 
riod Miss Dalo on 80 Sept. 1790 j and, leav- 
ing the Ohorlt on mills to his partnors, under- 
took the ‘government’ of New Lanark about 
1 Jan. 1800. Tlio Ohorlton mills wore soon 
afterwards sold. 

Owen now rosolved to carry out the plans 


suggested by hie experience at DrinkwaWs 
His workmen and their families numbered* 
about thirteen hundred, and there were four 
or five hundred pauper children. The men 
were given to drink and diskonosty; and the 
children, chiefly sentfrom workhouses, though 
Dale had tried to provide for their comfort 
and instruction, were terribly overworked. 
Owen look no more pauper children, and* 
began to improve the houses and machinery. 
Tho workmen disliked him as a foreigner and 
obstructed his plans, no won upon them by 
arranging stores at which good articles were 
sold for low prices, and still more by his 
conduct during the American embargo in 
1806. He stopped the mills for four months, 
but paid tho workmen their full wageB, 
amnnntingto more than 7,0007 He was now 
nblo to introduce otbermoasuresfor diminish- 
ing temptations to drink and cheolting pil- 
ferers. lie was especially proud of a quaint 
arrangement for marking each man's conduct 
daily by a ‘silent monitor,' a label coloured 
variously to indicato goodness and bndness 
and placed opposite each man’s post. He 
wos anxious to apply his principles more 
thoroughly by forming the oharootors of bis 
people from the first, and resolved to set up 
schools. IIo was Htill only a partner, with a 
ninth share of the profits and 1,0007 a year 
as manager. lie calculated the outlay for a 
proposed school at 6,0007 besides an annual 
expense. The partnors made some dilBoul- 
< tes ; aud, although thoy gave him a piece of 
platn with a flattering inscription, they hesi- 
tated to co-oporato in liis plans. He ogreod 
to buy thorn, out, tho business being valued at 
84,0007, and tho profits during the ten years 
of tho Arm's oxislenco having been 60,0007, 
after paying fivo per cent, on the capital. A 
now partnership was now fortnod, m which 
( )won had the largest of five imoqual shares 
besides bis 1,0007 a year. Tho now part- 
ners, howovor, objected to his measures, 
and it was finally dooided that tho works 
should be sold by auction. The partners 
spread discouraging accounts of the result 
of Owen’s management, intending to buy tbe 
mills for a small sum. Owen meanwhile was 
tired of partnera who looked merely to pro- 
fit, and rasolvod to find men who would 
sympathise with his aims. He circulated b 
pamphlet, called ‘A New Viow of Socioty’ 
(rovtsod by Francis Place, according to Mr. 
Ilolyoako’s Life and Last Days, p, 18), 
describing his principles, and found ready 
support. Ho proposod to raise 180,0007 in 
leu shares, of which he held five himself s 
John Walker of Arno’s Grovo^ook three ; 
Joseph Foster of Bromley, William Allen 
[q, v.], Joseph Fox (a dentist), Michael Gibbs 
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(afterwards lord mayor), and Jeremy Ben- 
fcham had one share a piece. Owen proposed 
that five per cent, should he paid on capital, 
and the whole surplus devoted to general 
education and improvement of the labourer’s 
condition. Owen returned to Glasgow for 
the auction with Allen, Poster, and Gibbs, 
and, after an exciting contest, the business j 
was knocked down to him for 114,1001. The 
net profit of the four years’ partnership had I 
been 160,000/, Owen was enthusiastically I 
received, apparently at the beginning of 
1814, by his workmen upon his return, and 
had now for a time a free hand for his pro- 
jects. The population was about two tnou- 
sand five hundred (own Life, p. 180). 

Owen’s new school system was to provide 
his ' living machinery.’ He had been inte- 
rested in the plans of Bell and Lancaster, 
which caused mo3t of the educational dis- 
cussion of the day, and had subscribed to 
both committees. He presided at a public 
dinner given to Lancaster at Glasgow in 
1812 and made an impressive speech (given 
in the Appendix to his Life). His system at 
New Lanark showed much sense and bene- 
volence. There were schools for all the chil- 
dren under twelve, at which age they could 
enter the works. Owen, however, was es- 
pecially proud of his infant school, where 
children were received as soon as they could 
walk. lie claimed to be tbe founder of in- 
fant schools. His ‘ institution for the for- 
mation of character,’ which included schools 
of three grades, was opened on 1 Jan. 1816. 
His first principle was that the children 
should never be beaten ; that they should 
always be addressed kindly, and instructed 
to make each other happy. He took for 
teachor of his infant school a man who could 
scarcely read or write, but was patient and 
fond of children. He used to teach by ob- 
jects, avoided overstrain, and thought that 
books should hardly be used for children I 
under ten. Dancing, music, and drilling 
were an essential part of the system, and he 
declares that his school children were the 
* happiest human beingB he ever saw ’ (own 
Life, p. 136). His infant school was imi- 
tated by Lord Lansdowne, Brougham, and 
others, to whom he transferred his master in 
order to start a new school at Westminster. 

The New Lanark institutions had now 
become famous. Owen says (ib. p. 114) that 
during the ten years preceding 1824 the an- 
nual number of visitors was two thousand. 
He lived from 1808, with his family and Mrs. 
Owen's four sisters, at Braxfield House, pre- 
viously occupied by the well-known judge 

E see MiOOTBUir, Robust], and there received 
lie distinguished guests. His acquaintances 


included many clergymen, from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (Sutton) downwards ; 
Wilberforce, Clarkson, and other abolition- 
ists; Malthus, Mackintosh, and the utilita- 
rian group — Bentham, James Mill, and Fran- 
cis Place. Owen’s views were at the time in 
favour of paternal government, and showed 
no democratic tendency. He was opposed 
to Malthusian views, in which he observes 
(ib. p. 104) that Mrs. Malthus agreed with 
him, and to the laissez-faire tendencies of the 
economists. The tory government were dis- 
posed to take him up. Lord Liverpool re- 
ceived him ; and Lord Sidmouth had his 
essays circulated by government in order 
to elicit comments from qualified people. 
J. Q. Adams, then United States minister 
in London, took copies for the United States : 
the ambassadors of Austria and Prussia 
consulted him ; and he declares that Napo- 
leon was converted at Elba by reading his 
essays, and would have applied their prin- 
ciples if the sovereigns of Europe had not 
interfered in 1816 (ib. iii. 202 ; an unpubliehed 
letter of Place, communicated by Mr. Graham 
Wallas, notices the despatch of a pamphlet 
to Elba). Tho Grandduke Nicholas (after- 
wards emperor of Russia) visited him at New 
Lanark, and offered, he HayB, to take two 
million of the 1 surplus population ’ of England 
and establish a Russian New Lanark under 
Owen (t6.jp, 140). He beoame acquainted with 
the English royal family, and especially the 
Duke of Kent. Owen thus became a prophet, 
He attributed hisremarkable successes at N ew 
Lanark, not to the singular combination of 
good business qualities with genuine bene- 
volence and mild persistence which seems to 
have attracted all who met him, but to the 
abstract principle which he began to preach 
as a secret for reforming the world. This 
doctrine, which he never wearied of re- 
peating, was that, as character is made by 
circumstances, men are therefore not respon- 
sible for their actions, and should he moulded 
iuto goodness instead of being punished. He 
began to preach this with apostolic fervour. 
His first public action, however, was more 
practical. He called a meeting of manufac- 
turers at Glasgow in 1816, and proposed a 
petition for removing the tax upon the im- 
port of cotton. This was carried unani- 
mously. He then proposed resolutions ap- 
proving a measure for limiting the hours of 
children’s labour in mills. No one would 
second them, hut Owen went to London to 
lay his proposals before government. The 
first Sir Robert Feel undertook to bring 
before the House of Commons a measure 
founded upon them. Peel consented to the 
appointment of a committee to investigate 
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(he question of the employment of children 
in mills. The manufacturers of Glasgow en- 
deavoured to injure Owen by charges, sup- 
ported by the minister of Lanark, to the 
effect that ho had used seditious language in 
his address on the institution for the forma- 
tion of character. Sidmouth had already seen 
the address, and dismissed the charge as ridi- 
culous. Owen attended the committee at 
every meeting for two sea-dons. lie was dis- 
gusted by the concessions made by Peol to the 
manufacturers, and handed over his duty to 
Nathamol Gould and Richard Oastler [q. v." 
The Factory Act of 1819 was the result of 
(his agitation. Owen had proposed that no 
child under ten should be employed in any 
factory ; that no child under eighteen should 
be worked for more than ten and a half 
hours ; and that some schooling should be 
given, and a system of inspection provided 
(see Appendix in second volume of Life). 

The distress which followed the peace led 
to the formation of a committee, under the 
presidency of Archbishop Sutton, for which 
Owen prepared a report, afterwards pub- 
lished, suggesting as the only remedy for 
the evils a system of educating and of 'vil- 
lages of unity and co-operation ’ (own Life, 
p. 129). Sturges Bourne’s committee ou 
the poor law, then sitting, declined to 
examine him, and ho decided tu expound his 
views through the press. On 30 July 1817 
he published a letter in the papers, followed 
by others on 9 and 10 Aug., announcing a 
meeting for 14 Aug. at the Oity of London 
Tavern. He circulated thirty thousand copies 
of these papers, besides other documents, at 
a cost of 4,000/. The mail-coaches were do- 
layed twenty minutes beyond the hour of 
starting by fiis mass of papers. A crowded 
and successful moating was hold on the 14th, 
and adjourned to the 2 1st. Owen had been 
challenged to give his religious views, He 
had discovered that the religions of tho 
world were the great obstacle to progress, 
and he resolved to announce this piece 
of news to tho meeting, though expect- 
ing to be 'torn in pieces.' He made the 
statement in the most dramatic fashion, and 
thereby, he thought, struck the death-blow 
of bigotry and superstition. A pause was 
followed by a few nisses, when an * eloctrlc 
shook ’ seemed to pass through the audience, 
and a burst of 1 heartfelt applause ’ drowned 
all dissent. Some ‘political economists/ 
however, talked against time, and, to seoure 
peace, Owen permitted his motion for ap- 
pointing a committee to be negatived. 

He declares that when the meeting met 
he was the most popular man of the day, 
and that the government was ' at his mercy 


(i5, p. 168). Though allowance must, be 
made for Owen’s self-esteem, it is Temark- 
abls that after this declaration he retained 
so, many supporters among the respectable. 
His simplicity seems to have disarmed an- 
tipathy. From this time he devoted him- 
self to the propagation of his theories, and 
to schemes intended to give them effect. In 
the autumn he went abroad, with introduc- 
tions to great men, including one from the 
Duke of Kent to the Duke of Orleans. He 
travelled with Professor Pictet of Geneva; 
they wen t to Paris with Cuvier, crossing the 
Channel in a French frigate. He was inlro- 
d need to La Place, Alexander von Ilumboldt, 
andotherdislinguishedmenatParis. Hetheu 
went t,n Switzerland, where he saw Sismondi, 

visited Oberlin at Freiburg, Pea talozziatYver- 

dun, and Follenberg at Hofwyl. He visited 
Frankfort, where the Germanic diot was sit- 
ting, and afterwards Aix-la-Ohapelle, to at- 
tend the congressof 1818. He sawmany diplo- 
matist, s, and presented papers to the lunperor 
Alexander, who treated him rather con- 
temptuously. Aftoriinotlicr visit to Switzer- 
land, he returned to Kngland about the 
beginning of 1819. lie offered himself in 
1819 as a candidate for the Lanark burghs; 
hut some of tho electors were bribed in hb 
absence, and he never entered parliament. 
His declaration of wav against religion had 
alienatod most of his supporters, and the 
newspapers had turned ogainst him. A 
committee, however, was formed (20 June 
1819) to carry out liis plans, of which the 
Duke of Kant was president. The commit- 
tee included not only high dignitaries, but 
sueli economists as Ricardo and Torrens. It 
failed, however, to raise 8,000/. out of tlie 
60,000/. proposed, and was dissolved in De- 
comber 1819 (documents in Appendix to 
Life, vol. ii.) The Duke of Kent died in 
J anuary 1820. A meeting was soon after- 
wards hold by the county of Lanark to con- 
sider the existing distress. Owen attended, 
and drew up a report (dated May 1820, and 
iven in Life, vol. ii.) 

Owen’s political economy was heterodox 
and extremely crude. He held the common 
opinions about over-production and the bad 
effects of all machinory in displacing labour, 
lie proposed to substitute tlie spade for the 
plough, and he announoed the socialist doc- 
trine that 1 the natural standard of value ' is 
‘ human labour.’ He advocated a scheme in 
which, as he says, he had been anticipated by 
JohnBellers[q. v.j, one of whosepamphlelshe 
reprinted. Hu proposed to form village com- 
munities of two to three hundred families, 
partly on the New Lanark model, which were 
to be arranged round common buildings, and 
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in which all labour was to ba for the good of 
the community. Owen, circulated the report 
at liis own expense ; it was translated into 
French and German, and proposals were 
made for carrying the scheme into effect, 
fie first held that three-quarters of a million 
would be required, but consented at last to 
make a beginning with 50,0001. A. J. 
Hamilton offered a site at Motherwell, not 
far from Lanark. Owen subscribed 10,0001,, 
but ultimately withdrew from the scheme in 
consequence of differences of opinion with 
other promoters. A community was started 
at Orbiston, near Motherwell, under the ma- 
nagement of Abram Combe, brother of An- 
drew and George Combe fq. v.], who had 
visited New Lanark in 1820, and become an 
ardent disciple of Owen. Combe disapproved 
of the thoroughly communistic principles 
which were adopted in September 1826, after 
the scheme had been at work for a year. His 
death, on 27 Aug. 1827, gave a death-blow to 
the scheme, and the buildings were pulled 
down in 1828. 

Owen also withdrew gradually from New 
Lanark. His associate Allen naturally ob- 
jected to his anti-religious principles, and, as 
a quaker, to the singing, dancing, and mili- 
tary drill. Various disputes arose, and an 
agreement was made in January 1S24- (given 
in New Existence, v. 201) which gave effect to 
some of Allen’s views. Owen was discon- 
tented with the management, and finally 
withdrew in 1829. He now made a small 
settlement upon each of his children, and 
considered himself at liberty to spend the 
rest of his money upon his various projects. 

Meanwhile Owen was energetically pro- 
mulgating his doctrines. In 1821 he started 
a periodical called ‘ The Economist,' which 
ran for a year, and was followed by 1 The 
Political Economist and Universal Philan- 
thropist,’ 1828, and 1 The Advocate of the 
Working Classes,’ 1827-7 (Holtoake, His- 
tory of Co-operation, i. 108), more or less in- 
spired by him. He visited Ireland in 1828, 
argued with professors at Maynooth, and 
held meetings at the Rotunda in Dublin 
(18 March, 12 and 19 April 1828), which 
resulted in the formation of the Hibernian 
Philanthropic Society. There was, however, 
a strong opposition, and these meetings, ac- 
cording to Mr. Holyoake {Life and Last Days, 
p. 8), ‘sealed the fate of his social reform.’ 
In 1824 Owen heard from an Englishman, 
who, after settling in America, had visited 
Braxfield, of an estate of 80,000 acres on the 
Wabash river, in the stales of Illinois and 
Indiana. It belonged to a German colony 
who had emigrated from Wiirtemberg in 
1804, under the guidance of a Lutheran 


teacher named Rapp. They combined busi- 
ness energy with peculiar religious views, 
and had prospered upon this land, to which 
they had given the name Harmony. They 
now wished to move on. Owen sailed in 
the autumn of 1824, and bought the village, 
with 20,000 acres, for 80,0001. in April 1825. 
On his way Owen was invited to give two 
addresses in the Hall of Representatives at 
Washington, which were attended by the 
president and other officials. He at once 
proceeded to Harmony, where nine hundred 
people soon assembled, and a provisional 
committee of management waa appointed. 
Owen returned to England in 1826, and 
madefreshjournoys to 1 New Harmony’ atthe 
end of the same year, and again in the win- 
ters of 1820-7 and 1827-8. A constitution 
was framed on 6 Feb. 1826 upon com- 
munist principles. Owen, though he had 
intended a longer period of probation, was 
asked to manage the affairs for a year. Com- 
munities sprang up in imitation at various 
places, and several were grouped round New 
Harmony, A Mr. Maclure founded a school 
system on a large scalo. Difficulties, how- 
ever, soon arose. The heterogeneous collec- 
tion of colonists gradually gave up theit 
communism. Owen on his visits did liisbe3t 
to patch things up, and gave large sums oi 
money. He found, however, that the com- 
munities had deserted his principles, and in 
1828 had finally to break off his connection 
with the place, leaving the communities to 
do as they pleased. Owen had in ono way 
or other spent upon this experiment over 
40,0001. He had given to his sons Robert 
and William two snares in the New Lanark 
property, which they soon afterwards again 
made over to him when his funds ran low. 
Ultimately Iib settled upon them the New 
Harmony property, reserving for himself 
an annuity of 8001., which for many years 
was his only means of support. The rest had 
been spent * on his various philantkropicol 
enterprises and publications (R. D. Owes, 
Threading my Way, pp. 261-3). 

While in England, m the following sum- 
mer, Owen received an application from some 
persons to whom the Mexican government 
had granted lands in Texas to help him in 
colonising. He sailed on 22 Nov. 1828 with 
introductions to the Mexican authorities, 
and was received with high honours by the 
president, Victoria. He was told that con- 
gress would grant him a territory fifty 
leagues broad, stretching through 13|° of 
latitude. It was only necessary to change 
the law which made profession of Catholicism 
necessary in Mexican territory. In the win- 
ter, however, a new party came into power, 
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and no more was heard of the grant to 
Owen. He returned by the United States, 
and held a publio discussion at Cincinnati 
on 1 April 1829, dined with President Jaclc- 
son and the secretary of state, Van Buren, 
and brought bock pacific messages from them 
to the English foreign secretary, Lord Aber- 
deen, who gave him an interview, _ 

Owen’s schemes had failed, as might have 
been expected, even upon his own principles. 
He had laid the greatest stress at New 
Lanark upon the necessity of ‘ forming cha- 
racter’ in infancy, and he might have in- 
ferred that miscellaneous collections of un- 
prepared people would not have tho neces- 
Bary qualities for success in new undertakings. 
He now Bet about propagating his dootrine 
by lectures, and by promoting various asso- 
ciations. A ‘ London Co-operative Society 1 
had been started in 1824, with rooms in Bur- 
tonSbreet, Burton Crescent, where discussions 
were held, afterwards transferred to Chan- 
cery Lane (FI or.YO Aren, ii. 11S), Here J. S. 
Mill and Charles Austen and othershad hand- 
to-hand fights with the ‘ Owenites ’ (Mm, 
Autobiography, p. 123-6). Tho ‘Co-opera- 
tive Magazine ’was started in January 1828, 
and gave accounts of the ‘ New Harmony’ 
community. It was published during the 
next three years as a sixpenny monthly. In 
1830 it gave way to tho 1 British Oo-opera- 
tor ’ and the 1 Oo-operativo Miscellany, and 
other journals expounded Owen’s theories 
(Holtoaxh, ii. 123, 186, 129). Many so- 
cioties were started, and ‘ congresses’— the 
name is said to have been then first applied 
to such gatherings— were frequently held in 1 
1829, and for some years later. Owen held 
meetings; ho gave Sunday lectures at the 
Mechanics’ Institute in Southampton Build- 
ings, until objections arose, and afterwards at 
the ‘Institute of tho Industrious Classes,’ and 
in Burton Street. In 1882 he started a 
scheme which caused much excitement, 
Ho had published since 14 April 1882 a 
penny paper called ' Tho Crisis,’ and in that 
periodical he announced in June the forma- 
tion of an association to pvomoto the ex- 
change of all commodities upon the ‘ only 
equitable principle ’ of giving ‘ equal values 
of labour.’ To carry out this, on ‘ Equitable 
Labour Exchange’ was opened on 8 Sept. 
1882 at a building in Gray's Inn ltoad, called 
the Bazaar. It hod belonged to ouo Brom- 
ley, who had pressod Owen to uso it for a 
now society, and Owen had thought it suit- 
able for his experiment, which had already 
been partly set going elsewhere, Any goods 
might be deposited in it ; ‘labour notoe/wliioh 
had been elaborately contrived to avoid for- 
gery, were given in exchange, and the goods 


deposited might be bought in the sama cur- 
rency. The eystemwas exceedingly crude 
and indeed scarcely intelligible. There was* 
however, a rash to the exchange. A large' 
amount of deposits was made, and the ex- 
ample was imitated, especially at Birming- 
ham. Difficulties soon arose. Bromley male 
exorbitant claims for rent, though Owen had 
understood that he had offered his premises 
gratuitously. It was determined to move 
the exchange to Blackfriars. Bromley in 
January 1888 made a forcible entry intothe 
premises, and Owen paid large sums to settle 
the matter. Bromley tried to appropriate 
the scheme himself, hut soon failed. The 
exchange was moved to Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy Square, where Owen, helped by his 
son Robert Bale Owen, continued to lecture 
for some time, and a new constitution was 
framed. It only survived for a short time ; 
Owen made up a deficiency of 2,6001,, for 
wkioh ho held himself to be morally, though 
ho was not legally, responsible. 

Owen’s activity contmuodforseverol years, 
and had a great effect in stimulating the co- 
operative movement in the country, though 
exciting comparatively little public interest. 
Ho took part in the co-operative congresses, 

! of which seven met from 1830 to 1884, and 
| in the succeeding 1 socialist congresses,’ of 
which there wero fourteen from 1886 to 1846, 
and was frequently chairman (noixoAKnrii. 
182-96 for a list of these congresses), He 
took the part of the Dorset labourers con- 
victed in 1834, wIiobo case caused much 
excitement at tlio time. Tile chief organ of 
the party was tho ‘ New Moral World,’ a 
weekly journal by Robort Owon and his dis- 
ciples, which was continued from 1884 to 
1841. It called itself tho organ of tho ‘Asso- 
ciation of all Classes of all Nations,’ and at a 
later period the ‘ Gazette of the Universal 
Community Society of Rational Religion- 
ists,’ The oorly volumes contained many 
communications from Owen, A ‘Boole of 
the New Moral World’ by Owon himself 
appeared in seven parts (with somo ohanges 
of title) betweon 1828 and 1844. It con- 
tains some of the fullest statements of his doc- 
trines. Owen’s expectations became rasher 
and vaguer as his real influence declined. Mr. 
Ilolyouko gives an account of his activity as 
a travelling lecturer os late as 1838 (i. 102). 
lie hud, however, been nearly forgotten by 
the general public when, in 1840, he was 
presented to the queen by Lord Normanby, 
who was denounced on tlio occasion (24 Jan. 
1810) by Bishop Philpotts in the House of 
Lords. The bishop hod to admi^ that Owen's 
chorooterwas irreproachable, though his prin- 
ciples were abominable. Owen was after- 
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wards president of the short-lived community 
at Queenwood, Hampshire, but not an active 
member, From 1844 to 1847 he was again 
resident in America, and after his return 
published ‘ Revolution in Mind and Prac- 
tice,’ 1840, and ‘Letters to the Human Race,’ 
I860. lie spent many of his later years 
with a family at Sevenoahs. 

Owen continued his appeals to the publio 
in various forms, .till his mind was evidently 
growing feeble. In November 1860 he be- 
gan to publish a weekly ‘Journal,' which 
lasted till the end of 1862. He petitioned 
parliament in 1861 for a committee to ex- 
amine his schemes. During the same year 
he circulated tracts, translated into French 
and German, for distribution among visitors 
to the exhibition. He began to publish his 
'Rational Quarterly’ in June 1863, includ- 
ing letters to the Prince Consort and minis- 
ters, About the same time he proposed him- 
self for election by any constituency whioh 
would elect him ‘ free of all trouble and ex- 
pense.’ He was converted to spiritualism 
by a medium in America about 1864, and in 
1864 began the ‘ New Existence of Man upon 
Earth,’ with an ‘ outline of his early life.’ 
Eight parts of this appeared, and contain 
some documents in regard to his Irish ex- 
perience and his disputes with Allen. It 
afterwards diverges into spiritualism, and 
gives commf&uoations from Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, the Duke of Kent, and some posthumous 
dramas by Shakespeare. Owen held meet- 
ings at St. Martin's Hall in 1866, where he 
announced the inauguration of the ‘ true 
millennial state of human existence,’ and 
afterwards published a series of tracts called 
‘TheMillannial Gazette.’ His autobiography, 
a very interesting and clear account of his 
early life, appeared in 1867-8. In 1867 he 
convened a ‘ Congress of the Advanced Minds 
of the World.’ He presented himself at an 
educational conference held at Willis’s Rooms 
in June 1867 under the presidency of the 
Prince Ooneort; and he appeared at the first 
two meetings of the Social Science Associa- 
tion held at Birmingham in October 1867 
(where he read a paper!, and at Liverpool in 
October 1868. Thougn very feeble, he was 

E laced on the platform and introduced by 
is old friend Brougham to the meeting. He 
pronounced a few words, and was then cur- 
ried to bed. After a fortnight’s confinement 
he begged to be taken to hie native place, 
Newtown. He went thither, made another 
journey to Liverpool, and finally returned to 
Newtown, and died there in the hotel on 
17 Nov. 1868, in presence of his son, Robert 
Dale Owen, xle was buried very Bimply in 
the grave of his parents in the ruins of St, 
VOL. xxv, 


Mary's, after the Anglican service had been 
performed at the new church. Many of his 
old friends and persons interested in social- 
ism and co-operation attended the funeral. 
Mr. Holyoake soon afterwards delivered an 
eloquent oration upon him at a meeting at 
Rochdale, under the presidency of Mr. Jacob 
Bright. 

He left three sons— Robert Dale, Daniel 
Dale, and David Dale Owen— the first of 
whom is separately noticed ; the other two 
became professors m American colleges. 

Owen's works have been mentioned above. 
The early ‘ New View of Society, or Essays 
on the Principle of the Formation of the 
Human Character,’ originally published in 
1818-16, is reprinted at the end of his 
1 Life,’ and gives his essential views. The 
numerous periodicals which he wrote or 
inspired, and various unpublished addresses 
ana discussions, contain little more than re- 
petitions of the same theme. A list of the 
more important is given in Mr. Hblyoake's 
‘Life ana LastDays.’ A drawing in crayons of 
Owen by S. B. and a medallion by Leverotti 
are in toe National Portrait Gallery. Lon- 
don. 

Owen may be described as one of those 
intolerable bores who are the salt of the 
earth. To the whigs and the political econo- 
mists he appeared chiefly as abore. Macaulay 
describes him (letter of 8 June 1831) at a 
fancy hall trying to convert Sheil to co- 
operation, and then proving to the catholic 
Mrs. Shell that moral responsibility did not 
exist. Miss Martinean (Autobiogr, i, 230-3) 
desoribes hie attempts to convert Her in the 
same spirit ; and he seems to have been re- 
garded in such circles as a social butt, whoBe 
absurdity was forgiven for his good humour 
(see Hazlitt, Table Talk , i. 78, * Of People 
with One Idea’; and for a characteristic criti- 
cism in 1816, Hazlitt, Political Essays, pp. 
97-104). He was essentially a man of one 
idea; that idea, too, was only partially right, 
and enforced less by argument than by in- 
cessant and monotonous repetition. Yet he 
will certainly be recognised as one of the 
most important figures in the social history 
of the time. His great business capacities 
enabled him to make an import out stand 
against some of the evils produced by the 
unprecedented extension 01 the factory sys- 
tem. He was not in sympathy with any 
political party. Cobbett, who snared some 
of his views, treats him with contemptuous 
ridicule (Political Register, August 1817). 
Southey, while approving his social aims, 
was alienated by ms religious teaching (see 
especially Souihet, Colloquies, 1829, p. 62, 
where he is called the 'happiest, most bene* 
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£cent, and most practical of all enthusiasts,’ 
and pp. 132-47). Although Bontham was 
his partner and Ricardo joined his com- 
mittee, liis condemnation of the laissez- 
faire principle and his denunciations of 
competition made him the opponent of the 
utilitarians. In his later years his head 
seems to have been turned, His absorption 
in his idea led him to attribute to it akind 
of magical efficacy, and his adventures in 
America showed n complete forgalfulnoss of 
all tho businesslike precautions to which the 
success of Now Lanark had been due. He 
had succeeded by training tho young, and 
fancied that he could make a community by 
simply collecting an untrained mass of noody 
adventure™. Yet his influence upon the 
growth of co-operation in its subterranean 
period was enormous, and he sowed the seed 
of a harvest which lias been reaped by his 
disciples. 

Personally, according to Robert Dale Owen , 
who no doubt Bpoaks the truth, he was most 
amiable. Ills ruling passion was bouavo- 
lenoej ho was exceedingly fond of children ; 
spent a fortune to promoto the welfare of his 
race, and had a command of tempor which 
enahlod him to conciliate opponents. lie 
had apparently all the obstinacy without tlm 
irritobuity genornlly attributed to his coun- 
trymen. Ilia eon says that ho was so like 
Brougham in person that ho might have boon 
taken for him (It. D. Owmr, Threading my 
Way, p. 180) ; hut, with a vanity as great ns 
Brougham’s, ho had what Brougham unfortu- 
nately wanted— the power of making evon 
his vanity subsidiary to his principles. 

(Tho Life of Robert Owon, written by bimBolf, 
vol.i.l867,givoslholifodowntol820; u second 
vulnmo, published in 1858, does not continue tho 
nnrrativo : it consists of au appendix giving sonio 
important documents. William Lucas finrgant's 
Robert Owon and his Philosophy, 1800, was 
writton with information from Owen's friend anil 
executor, 'WillitiTnJ.’nror q.v.] Sargantdisnpprovod 
of 0 won’s ■ philosophy,’ hut tho book is carotul and 
impartial. Life, Times, and Labours of Robort 
Owon, by Lloyd Jones [q, v.], posthumous, adds 
little to tho abovo ; Ct, J, Ilolyoako’s History of 
Co-opornlion in England, 2 vole, 1875, 1885, and 
Life and Last Days of Robort Owen, 1871, first 
published in 1808; Robort Dale Owon’s Threading 
myWay, 1871 i aLifo published at Philadelphia 
in I860, and A. J. Booth’s Robert Owon, 1880, 
add no facts. The last eolleots some interesting 
notices of the co-opomtivo movement. R, Owen 
and Now Lanark, by a formor toaoher, 1880 j 
Owen’s aooount of tho Now Lanark schools in 
the Report upon Education in the Metropolis, 
presented to tho House of Commons in 1818; 
see also Robert Dale Owen’s Outline of the Sys- 
tem of Education at New Lanark, 1821, and New 
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Views of Mr. Owon of Lanark examined by H (J 
MaoNab [q. v.) The lost gives an interesting 
report from a visitor. The various perio dical s 
abovo noticed give a good deal of scattered auto- 
biography, and incidental details of Owen’s later 
activity; John Hnmphroy Noyes’s History of 
American Socialisms, 1870, pp. 30-66, gives an 
account of the New Harmony experiment,] 

L.S. 

OWEN, ROBERT DALE (1801-1877) 
publicist and author, was born in Glasgow 
on 9 Nov. 1801, and was the eldest sou of 
llobert Owen [q.v.] The NewLanark factory 
was then at the height of its prosperity, 
and Owen receivod an excellent education. 
At the age of fifteen he was deeply in- 
fluenced by a brief but important acquaint- 
ance with Clarkson, and in the following 
y oar was sent to the Swiss college of Ilofwyl, 
then flourishing under Ihe direction of Fel- 
lenborg. The influences thus received con- 
firmed his innate tendency to a somewhat 
inconsiderate philanthropy, and induced him 
to sympathise with hiB fathor’s unfortunate 
transfer of his industrial and social activity 
from Scotland to America, where I 10 hoped to 
find a wider scope for his projects as a moral 
and economical reformer. The circumstances 
connected with the Now I farmony experiment 
have been mentioned under Owns-, Robhet. 
Its mismanagement is fully admitted in the 
autobiography of Robert Dale Owen, who 
sumB up : 1 A grave mistake os to money ; yet 
better than the opposite extreme.’ lie had 
joined it in 1826; ‘in the spring of 1827 
Now Harmony ceased to bo a community,' 
and he returned to Europe with Frances 
Wright [soe Dahusmont, FiuNonshln whom, 
as well aB in her enterprise at Nnslioba towards 
tho gradual conversionof tho nogroos into free 
labourers, he had conceived a deep interest. 
After making tho acquaintance of Lafayette 
and othor distinguished personages, he re- 
turned to America, onahloA his father ‘ to 
get rid of certain swindlers in whom he had 
placod ail unmerited confidence,’ edited fora 
time the ‘ Now ILmnony Gazette,’ and in 
1828 commenced at Now Harmony, with 
FrancoB W right, tho publication of the ‘ Free 
Inquirer,’ an avowedly socialistic journal, full 
of attacks on Christianity and the esta- 
blished order of things. This naturally in- 
volved him in much obloquy, which was not 
diminished either by the tracts lie published 
in conjunction with Frances Wright, or by his 
platform discussions, and his endeavour to deal 
with the delicate question of Malthusianism in 
hiB ‘ Moral Physiology ’ (1831). In 1832 this 
phase of his career came to an ep.4 ; and he de- 
votodhimself to the public affairs of the State 
of Indiana, boing elected to the logislature in 
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1886. His action in this capacity -was highly 
beneficial, tha appropriation to the public 
schools of half the surplus revenue paid over 
by the United States Government being 
principally due to him. In 1848 and after- 
wards he was elected for three successive 
terms to the House of Representatives. As 
a democrat he acted with his party, and 
vigorously supported in a published speech 
the annexation of Texas, though a measure 
mainly urged by the slave power with the 
object of obtaining more votes in congress. 
A speech on the Oregon question also at- 
tracted much attention. He was more cha- 
racteristically employed in promoting the 
organisation of the Smithsonian Institution, 
and was appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee on the subject. He afterwards be- 
came one of the regents. In I860 and 1861 
he took an active part in the revision of the 
constitution of Indiana, and passed a bill 
securing widows and married women inde- 
endent rights of property, on which account 
e received a testimonial from the women of 
the state. This legislation contributed to 
the reprehensible laxity of Indiana legisla- 
tion on divorce, on which subject Owen had 
a lively epistolary controversy, published in 
pamphlet form, with Horace Greeley. In 
1860 he published a useful and practical 
treatise on the construction of plank roads, 
a subject of great importance m America. 
From 1868 to 1868 he was United States 
minister at Naples. During the civil war 
he was active as a pamphleteer on the 
union Bide, especially as the author of ‘The 
Policy of Emancipation,’ thiee letters ad- 
dressed respectively to President Lincoln 
and two of his ministers, advocating the 
immediate emancipation of the slaves. The 
letter to the president was placed in his 
hands three days before the issue of his 
famous emancipation proclamation (1 Jan. 
1803), and is affirmed by Secretary Chase to 
have had considerable weight with him; but 
it is known on Lincoln's own authority that 
ha had decided upon tha issue of his procla- 
mation on receiving the news of M'Olellm’s 
victory at Antiotam Creek. Owen’s letter is, 
nevertheless, avery cogent piece of reasoning. 
In 1883 ho was chairman of a committee 
appointed by Secretary Stanton to examine 
into the condition of lie emancipated freed- 
men, and embodied his observations and de- 
ductions in a work entitled ‘The "Wrong of 
Slavery, the Right of Emancipation, and the 
Future of the African Race m the United 
States’ (1864). He had already, like his 
father, exchtyjged his early materialism for 
a spiritualism embracing belief in almost all 
descriptions of alleged supernatural phe- 


nomena, and had published in 1869 the book 
bv which he is probably most widely known, 
‘Footfalls on theBoundary ofanotlierWorld.’ 
It is full of striking stories, well told. ‘De- 
batable Land between this "World and the 
next,’ a work of similar character, followed 
in 1872. In 1874 he published ‘ Threading 
my Way,’ an autobiography of the first 
twenty-seven years of his life. It is full of 
interest, and it is to be regretted that ho did 
not carry out his intention of completing it. 
In his latter days he was for a time deluded 
by the notorious ‘ medium,’ Katie King, and 
suffered from an attack of insanity, from 
which, however, he soon recovered. He died 
at his summer residence on Lake George 
on 17 June 1877. His character and his 
standing as a public man are well conveyed 
in the obituary notice in the New York 
1 Nation’ : ‘ Mr, Owen was a gentleman in the 
best sense of the word, and his early educa- 
tion in Switzerland and lifelong scholarly 
habits, joined to native moderation of cha- 
racter, secured for him a sphere of usefulness 
and a degree of public esteem which his more 
radical and less dispassionate associates failed 
to attain.’ 

Owen’s daughter Rosamond was second 
wife of Laurence Oliphant [q. v.] 

[Owen's Threading my "Way, 1874; Apple- 
ton’s Dictionary of American Biography ; New 
York Nation, fi July 1877.] B. G. 

OWEN, Sib ROGER (1673-1617). [See 
under Owen, Thomas, A, 1698.] 

OWEN, SAMUEL (1769 P-1867), water- 
colour painter, was born about 1769. 
Nothing is recorded of him before 1794, 
when ha exhibited ‘ A Sea View ’ at the 
Royal Academy. This was followed in 
1787, after the victory of Cape St. Vincent, 
by ‘A View of the British and Spanish Fleets,’ 
and in 1799 by three drawings of the en- 
gagement between the Director (Oaptoin 
Bligh) and the Vryheid (Admiral De Winter) 
in the action off Camperdown on 11 Oct. 
1797. These, with three other drawings ex- 
hibited in 1802 and 1807, complete the num- 
ber of his exhibits at the Royal Academy. 
In 1808 he joined the Associated Artists 
in "Water-Colours, and sent eleven draw- 
ings of shipping and marine subjects to the 
first exhibition of that short-lived body. 
He exhibited also twelve works in 1809, 
and six in 1810, but after that date he 
resigned his membership. His works are 
carefully drawn and freshly coloured, and 
possess much merit. Among them are the 
Beries of eighty-four drawings which were 
engraved by William Bernard Cooke for his 
work ' The Thames,' published in 1811, and 

4b 2 
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seven others made for the* Picturesque Tour 
on the River Thames/ published by Wil- 
liam Westall, II, A . 1 and himself in 1828. 

Owen died at Sunbury on 8 Dec. 1887, in 
his 89th year, but had long before ceased 
to practise his art. The Victoria and Albert 
M useum has ‘ Shipping in a Oalm/ ‘ Indiaman 
lying-to for a Pilot/ ‘ Luggers on the Shore/ 
and seven other river and Bea pieces by him. 
A small half-length portrait of Owen in 
water-colours, signed ‘ Montague, 1796/ cam e 
into the possession of Dr. Edward II, Ez.ard 
of Lewisham High Road, London. 

[Art Journal, 1868, p, 02; Redgrave's Dic- 
tionary of Artists of Lha English School, 1878 ; 
Hoyal Academy Exhibition Catalogues, 1704- 
1807; Exhibition Catalogues of the Associatod 
Artists in Wator-Cohmrs, 1808-10,] 

JB. E. G. 

OWEN, TIIANKFULL (1020-1881), 
independent divino, son of Philip Owen of 
Taplow, Buckinghamshire, gentleman, was 
born in 1020, and was sent to St. Paul’s 
school, when his father wont to reside in 
London. Ho hold an exhibition from Si, 
Paul’s to tho university, 1007-60. Ilu ma- 
triculated from Exeter College, Oxford, on 

I June 1000, graduated B.A, on 10 .Tan. 
1680-40, was elected follow of Lincoln Col- 
lege in 1642, and proceeded M.A. July 1640. 
IIo wtt3 ‘remarkably presumed in his youth 
as he was swimming near Oxford, after ho 
had sunk twice under water’ (Calamy, Nmi- 
cmijonliiet's Mmoi-ial, i. 181). IIo camo 
into prominence on the appointment of the 
parliamentary ‘Commission to reform and 
ragulote the University ’ in 1047. On 
30 Sept, he was appointed bv Lincoln Col- 
lege one of the dolegales to the visitors. On 

II May 1048 ho appeared before the visit ors 
and submitted ‘to tho authority of parlia- 
ment in this visitation.’ Ou 10 May ho was 
appointed by the proctors one of tho twenty 
delegates, of whom tho minority, or at least 
tun, wore to consider and answer in tho name 
of the university all inquiries pertaining to the 
government of tho university. On 6 July ho 
wob placed by the visitors on a * committee far 
the examination of all such as are candidates 
for any fellowship, scholarship, nr other place 
in this uiuversitie.’ On 18 Maroh 1649 he 
was appointed senior proctor for tho univer- 
sity. In October he was made ono of tho 
sub-delegates ‘ qni animadversioues suas (e 
corpora statutomm Univeraitatis) roferrent 
si quto Buperstitiosam pravitatom roferront ’ 
(Woos, Life, od. Clark). In the next year 
no was added to tho proacliors before the uni- 
versity as one of the representatives of the 
independent party which had now come into 
power. On 0 Sopt. 1060, at the committee 


for the reformation of the universities, he was 
appointed president of St. John’s College on 
the resignation of Francis Oheynell [q.’v.l 
who would not accept the ‘ engagement?' The 
‘ ten seniors ’ of tlio college consented. His 
first signature as president occurs on 18 Dec. 
Itis management of the college property was 
far from satisfactory ; during his tenure of 
oiiice much of tho college estates was as- 
signed on leases of lives to his friends and 
relations. On 1 6 Juno 1062 a new committee 
was appointed by parliament, of which Owen 
svas a mombor, It first sat on 20 June 1068, 
and Owen was constant in his attendance! 
ITe was a member also of the new body of 
visitors appointed by Oromwell 011 2 Sept. 
1054, and attended its moetings till the end; 
ho was, moroover, a member of the commit- 
tee on scandalous ministers. 

Asouo of the most important of tho inde- 
pendent party in Oxford, and as having been 
actively concerned in all tho most obnoxious 
proceedings of the parliamentary authorities 
m the changes in university discipline, direc- 
tion, and patronage, it wub clear that Owen 
could not bo pomittod to retain hie post 
after Llio Restoration. Tie was ejected by 
tho commissioners in J00O, his lust signature 
in tho collage register boing on 19 July 
1000. IIo lived privately in London, and did 
not conform. On the death of Dr. Thomas 
Goodwin [q. v.], pastor of the independent 
congregat ion in Fetter Lane, London, lie was 
chosen to succeed liim, hut died suddenly 
within a fortnight , ou 1 April 1081, at his 
houso in llatton Gnrden, lie was buried 
in Bunhill Fields. 

"When Dr. John Owon (1016- IG88) [q. v.] 
gave notice of Thunkfull Owen’s funeral, he 
said ‘ that he had not loft his follow behind 
him for learning, religion, and good humour.’ 
‘IIo was a man/ says Clalamy (i. 181), ‘of 
genteel learning and an oxoollent temper; 
admired for an uncommon fluency and easi- 
ness in his composures and for the peculiar 
purity of liis Latin stylo.’ 

The following wo A is attributed to him: 
‘ A ti'uo and lively Representation of Po- 

S , showing that Papery is only New 
ill'd Paganism and perfectly destruc- 
tive of the great Ends and Purposes of God 
in the Gospel/ London, printed by R. Ever- 
ingliam for W. ICettilby, at the Bishop’s 
Head in St, Paul’s Churchyard, 1079. It 
is a pamphlet of eighty-one ootevo pages, 
charging the Roman church with idolatry, 
attacking indulgences, and taking objection 
especially to throe points of ultramontane 
theology: ‘(1) tho doctrine of the direction 
of tho intention; (2) tho doctrine of proba- 
bility; (8) that of sacerdotal absolution 
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upon, confession at the hour of death.' He 
quotes Chillingworth with approbation. He 
had intended to amplify his work under the 
title ‘ Imago Imaginis,’ in which he was to 
have shown 1 that Rome papal was an image 
of Home pagan.’ There is extant a cata- 
logue of his hooks, with those of Ralph 
Button, ‘ to be sold by auction by John 
Dunmore in Ivy Lane, on 7 Nov. 1681.’ 

[St. John’s College MSS. ; Calamy’s Noncon- 
formist's Memorial, ed, Palmer ; Wood’s Life, 
ed. A. Clark (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) ; Gardiner's Re- 
gister of St. Paul's School; Poster’s Alumni 
Oxon.; Burrows's Register of the Visitois of 
the University of Oxford, 1647-68 Camden 
Society).] W. H. H, 

OWEN, THOMAS (d. 1698), judge, 
second son of Richard Owen, a merchant of 
Shrewsbury, by his wife Mary (d. 1668), 
daughter of Thomas Ottley of the same 
town, was born at Oondover in Shropshire, 
lie wont to Oxford, and graduated in arts 
on 17 April 1669, either at Broadgates 
Hall or at Christ Church. On 18 April 
1662 he entered at Lincoln’s Inn, and was 
called to the bar on 4 June 1670. He sat 


by an unknown painter, was in 1886 in the 
possession of Mr. Reginald Cholmondeley. 

Sib Rogeb Owen (1573-1617), the eldest 
surviving son, matriculated from Christ 
Oh urch, Oxford, in 1690, and graduated B.A. 
in 1692. He became a barrister of Lincoln ’3 
Inn in 1613, and was treasurer of the inn in 
1613. ITis residence was at Condover, Shrop- 
shire. He was elected M.P. for ShewBbury 
in 1597, and for Shropshire in 1601, 1606, 
1610, and 1614. He was sheriff of Shrop- 
shire (1608-4). On SO May 1604 he was 
knighted. In parliament he often sided with 
the opposition, although he was a champion 
of the clergy, and in 1610 he argued that the 
king must 1 esign all claim to levy impositions 
by his own will. On 21 May he was one of 
the members deputed by the commons to 
confer with the lords on the question of im- 
positions, and complicated the discussion by 
irrelevant remarks oa the laws of foreign 
countries. His assiduous support of views 
unfavourable to the king led to his dismissal 
from the commission of the peace for Shrop- 
shire when the parliament of 1614 was dis- 
solved. Owen was buried at Condover on 


in parliament as M.P. for Shrewsbury in 
1584-6. He became reader of the Inn in 
Lent term 1688, and a serjeant in 1689. He 
was appointed a member of the council of 
the marches of Wales at the and of 1690 
(Cal. State Papers, Horn. 1681-90, p. 703), 
and a queen’s aeneant on 26 Jan. 1698. 
‘ By his unwearied industry,’ says Wood 
( Athenm Oxon. 3rd. edit. i. 673) ‘ advanced 
by a good natural genie and judgment, he 
became a noted counsellor, and much re- 
sorted to for advice.’ He collected reports of 
decisions in the common pleas inlaw French, 
which were translated and printed in folio in 
1656, and had generally a high reputation. 
Lord Burghley selected him aB conveyancer 
to eettle deeds in his helialf on the intended 
marriage of his granddaughter, Lady Bridget, 
with the Earl of Pembroke's eldest son in 
1697 (State Papers, Dorn. ed. Green, 1696- 
1697, p. 497). On 21 Jan. 1694 he became 
a judge of tha court of common pleas, not, as 
Ditgdale says, of the king's bench, but was 
not knighted. Further promotion to be 
master of the wards was expected for him, 
when he died on 21 Deo. 1698. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, on the south 
side of the choir, in a marble tomb with a 
recumbent effigy (Dabx, Westminster Abbey, 
ii- 88 ; Ndaib, Westminster Abbey, ii, 24Q), 
By his first wife, Sarah, daughter of Hum- 
phrey Baskerville, he had five sons— among 
whom was Sir Roger Owen [see belowjj — 
and five daughters. His second wife, Alice, 
is separately noticed. A portrait of Owen, 


6 June 1617. Camden wrote of Mm, ‘ mul- 
tiplier doctriua tanto patre digmssimus.’ He 
married Ursula, daughter of William Elkin, 
the second husband of his stepmother, Alice, 
but left no mole issue, and Condover passed 
to his brother, Sir William (Fostbb, AUmni ; 
Gabdinbb, Hist. ii. 106, 288, 249 ; FpiLBE, 
Worthies, ed, Nichols, lii. 81 j Owest and 
Beakowav, Sheriffs of Shropshire, p. 99). 

[Foss's Lives of the Judges; Uogdols’s Ori- 
gineBipp. 41, 258; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.; Mis- 
cellanea Genealog. et Herald. 2nd ser. ii. 370-1 ; 
Arohtcologia, rol. i. pp. xni, xx ; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; and see art. Owbn. 
Axicb.) J. A. H. 

OWEN, THOMAS (1667-1618), iesuit, 
bom in HampsMre in 1667, studied huma- 
nities at Douay, and law at Paris, and en- 
tered the Society of Jesus at Lyons in 1679. 
Afterwards he taughtrhetoricaud philosophy 
at Tournon, where he became prefect of 
studies and spiritual director. Eventually he 
was summoned to Rome, and appointed, first, 
confessor, and then minister in the English 
College. Father Robert Parsons [q.v.j, on his 
deathbed in 1010, madearequesttothefathsr- 
general, ClaudiusAquaviva,thatOwen might 
succeed him in the office of rector of tbs col- 
lege and prefect of the English mission. The 
recommendation was adopted, and Owen held 
those offices until his death on 6 Dec. 1618. 
A status of the English College at Rome foi 
1613 says that Thomas Owen and his brothei 
Cyprian were of every ancient catholic house. 

Owen was the author of the folio wing trans- 
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Infcions from the French : 1. ‘ A Letter of a 
Catholiko Man beyond the Seas, written to 
bin Friond in England, inclvding another of 
Peter Ooton, Priest, of the Society of Icsus, 
10 the Queoue Regent of France . . . To veil- 
ing the imputation of tho death of Ilenry the 
IIII, late K. of Franco, to Priests, losuitas, 
■or Oatholicke Doctrine’ [St. timer], 1010, 
8 vo. The ‘Oatlioliko Man’ subscribes him- 
self T. A. — Audoenus, being tho latinised 
form of Owen, 2. ‘ Tho Oopio of a Letter 
sont from Paris to tho Reverend Fathers of 
tho Society of Tosus who livo in England. 
Contayning an Answore to tho Calumnia- 
tions of Anti-Colon against tho same Society 
in generall, and Fa. Coton in partieulor' 
Omer], 1011, 4to. 3. 1 Cardinal Porron’s 

ttor to Isaac Casaubon/ St. Omer, 1012. 

[Do BticWs Bibl, des Ecrivains do la Com- 
pagnio do Joses, ii. 1603 ; Dodd's Church Hist. 
11 . 417 ; Douay Diaries, p. 430 ; Foloy's Records, 
vi. 081, 777, vii. 662 ; Oliver's Jesuit Colleolions, 
i). 163: Southwell's Bibl. Scriplarum Hoe. Jcsu, 
p. 76L] T. C. 

OWEN] THOMAS (17-10-1812), agri- 
cultural writor, son of Thomas Owen of 
Anglesey, was horn thmo in 17-19. On 
20 March 1707 he matriculatud from .Tosus 
College, Oxford, and graduated B.A. in 1770 ; 
migrating to Queen's College, he proceeded 
AL.A. in 1778. In 1779 ho was presented to 
tho living of Upton Scudamore, Wiltshire, 
IIo died m Anglesoy in May 1812. Owen 
was author of: 1. ‘Three Books of M. 
Terontius Varro translated into English,’ 
Oxford University Press, 1800, 8vo, 
2. ‘reunoma, Agricultural Pursuits, trans- 
lated from tlio Grook,’ 2 vols, London, 1805- 
1806, 8yo. 3. ‘Fourtcon Boohs of Palla- 
dios on Agriculture/ Loudon, 1807, 8vo. 
Donaldson describes these translations as 
‘ honost performances.’ 

A contemporary Thomas Er.us Owen 
( 1764-1814), son of Willi/un Uwen of Con- 
way, Carnarvonshire, was olactod scholar of 
Westminster School in 1780, matriculotod 
as student from Christ Church, Oxford, on 
20 May 1785, and graduated B.A. in 1789 ; 
he was presented to the living of South 
Stoko, Oxfordshire, in 1792, and Llandylry- 
dog, Anglesey, in 1794, whore ho also be- 
came an ‘able, aotivo, and upright magis- 
trate.’ Ho died in 1814, and was buried in 
Iilftnfair-is-Gaer Church, Carnarvonshire. lie 
wrote ‘ Methodism Unmasked', or tlio Pro- 
gress of Puritanism,' 1802, 8vo. 

[Works in Brit. Mua. Library; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1716-1880; Watt’s Bibl. Brit,; 
■Donuldson’s Agricultural Biogr, pp. 89-60 ; 
Hoaro’s Modern Wiltshire, Warminstor, p. 94 j 


Oent. Mug. 1802, i. 623-6, ii, 642-3, 1806 u 
830-3 1812 j. 407, ii. 183, 1816 i. 91 Welch's 
Queen’s Scholars, pp. 412, 419.) A. F, p. 

OWEN, WILLIAM (1469 P - 1674) 
lawyer, born about 1469 in Pembrokeshire 
was the son of Rhys ap Owon of Henllys’ 
near Newport, Pembrokeshire, by Jane’ 
daughter of Owon Elliott of Earwore in 
tho same county. According to his son’s ac- 
count, ho was a ‘ follow-student and near 
cousin of yir Thomas Elyol’ [q, Yl ] An 
ancestor, lticlmrd de lloda, had married 
Ales, the only daughter of Nicholas Fitz- 
mnrtin, great-grandson of Marlin of Tours 
and lord of tho barony of Kemos in Pem- 
brokeshire j in virtuo of this descent, Owen 
after a suit which lasted ninoteen years’ 
recovered tho barony of Kernes from Sir 
John Tuchet, sou of Jamos, lord Audley 
(beheaded in 1497), into whose family it 
had passed in the foniulo line (Camden 
JSritarmia, 6th ed. 1007, p. 512). In the 
deed of release, which is dated 21 Aug. 1543, 
Owon is described as of Mnosgwnnith in the 
county of Monmouth, but tho family resi- 
dence was Henllys, Pembrokeshire. Owen 
bocamo a member of the Middlo Temple, 
where ho was 1 chambur-fellow with Sir 
Anthony Fitsshorborl ’ (1470-1538), whose 
‘ Abridgment of tho Laws ’ (‘ La Craunde 
Abridgement,’ London, 1514) lie is said to 
have written out. Ho himself compiled a 
much loss bulky abridgment, 1 in boo small a 
volume as tho prioo thereof was but 12 d.,’ 
ontilled ‘ Lo Brogomont de toulCB les Esta- 
tutes . . . nouvellomat Abbreges correctes, 
et amuudes/ par 8vo (London, 1521, 8vo, 
2nd ed. 1528 ; both editions, being printed 
by Pynson). Tlio running 1 klo of the work 
is ‘Lo Brogomont do Statutis,’ and the 
articles are in alphabetical order (Ames, 
Typographical Antiquities, od. Horbert, i. 
208, 281). Williams, in his ‘Eminent 
Welshmen/ attributes to Owen an earlier 
edition, dotod 1499, of which tlioro is a copy 
without a title-page in the British Museum. 
Many years before his dooth ho gavo up the 
practice of tho law, and retired to Pembroke- 
shire, whore, among other offices, he held 
that of vice-admiral for South Wales. 

Tie was ulso ono of tho Pembrokeshire 
memhors of the commission appointed in 
1537 for tho division of Walesinlo counties. 
IIo died 29 March 1574, and was buried 
tlio following day at Novern, Pembrokeshire 
(Owes', Tmorolfeshire, i. 239 j Arch. Ccembr. 
1807, 3rd sor. xiii. 182). Aoeording to his 
son’s account, ho ‘ was present at the coro- 
nation and proclamation of thirteen kings 
and queens of England, and <tivcd under the 
fourteenth, and abo saw eight bishops in 
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St. Davids, and all liis lifetime was never 
sick but once, and at his dying day wanted 
not one tooth.’ 

Owen married Elisabeth, daughter of Sir 
George Herbert, brother to William, first 
earl of Pembroke of the Herbert line (second 
creation), and by her he had, among other 
children, George Owen (1553-1618) [a. v.] 
He had also several illegitimate children, 
some of whom are mentioned in Dwnn’s 
* Heraldic Visitations ’ (i. 157). 

[The chiof authority is the Description of 
Pembrokeshire by his son George Owen (1552- 
1613) [q. v.], edited by Mr. Henry Owen, 1892, 
pp. 236-9, and Introduction generally ; see also 
■Fenton's Pembrokeshire, p. 563.] D. Ll. T. 

OWEN, WILLIAM (1580 ? - 15B7), 
Welsh poet, better known by his bar- 
dic name of William Lleyn or Llyn, was 
bom at Llangian in Lleyn, Carnarvonshire, 
being, according to tradition, a natural son of 
■one of the Griffiths of Cofn Amwlch, by whom 
he was educated for the church. The date 
of his birth is generally given as 1540, but 
since GruflyddHirnelhog, who was his bardic 
-teacher, died in 1650, the date of 1530 is more 
probable ( Cambrian Biography, p. 842, sub 
William Lleyn and G. ap Rhys, Llenyddiaeth 
Oymreig, p. 308 n.) Owen is always de- 
scribed as M.A., but where he graduated ap- 
pears unknown. He was appointed vicar of 
Oswestry in 1688, and died there in 1687 
(Thomas, Diocese of St. Asaph, p. 655). 

lie was present at the Eisteddfod held by 
virtue of a royal commission at Oaerwys 
23 May 1568, when he received the degree 
of chief bard (Pekhant, Tows in Wales, 

ii. 92-6). It was probably on that occasion 
that he had a poetical contest with a rival 
hard, Owain Gwynodd. He is almost the 
only Welsh poet of the day who was not a 
Homan catholic, and he is credited with 
having instructed in the rules of Welsh 
prosody Edmund Prys [q. v.J the evange- 
lical psolm-writer. Owen shows himself a 
master of style, but his poems also possess 
such intrinsic merit that lie is generally con- 
sidered the greatest Welsh poet in. the 
period between Dafydd ab Gwilym and 
Goronwy Owen. Nine pieces by him, in- 
cluding Lis elegy on his teacher, Grufi'ydd 
Iliraeluqg, are printed in * Qorohestion 
Beirdd Uymru,’ ed. 1864, pp. 260-77, and 
three others were published in ‘ Y Bry thon,’ 

iii. 117, 203, 894; but. a large number still re- 
jnninunpublished. Nearly onehundredpoems 
by him— some of them probably duplicates— 
are found in thirty-three different volumes 
(between 14806 and 15059) in the Addi- 
tional MSS., "*in the British Museum, while 
No. 16055 contains a Welsh vocabulary by 


him, transcribed by Lewis Morris, Among 
the Hengwrt MSS., now at Penairth, No. 
110 is in the poet's own handwriting, while 
Nos. 168, 282, 247, and 253c contain some 
of his poems (see ‘Catalogue of Hengwrt 
MSS.’ in Arch. Camhr. 3rd ser. xv. 209, 862, 
4th ser. i, 78, 828). His own elegy was 
written by Rhys Coin. Another poet of the 
name of Huw Lleyn is supposed by some to 
have been his brother. 

[Hanes Llenyddiaeth Gymreig, by G. ap 
Bhys, pp. 302-9; 'WilliaTns’a Eminent Welsh- 
men (p. 279), and Fotilkee’s Enwogion Cymru, 
sab Lleyn; Catalogue of Manuscripts at the 
Britisli Museum.] D. Li T. 

OWEN, WILLIAM (1769-1826), por- 
trait-painter, was bora atLudlow, Shropshire, 
in 1769. He was the son of a bookseller, and, 
after having been educated at Ludlow gram- 
mar school, was sent in 1786 to London, 
where he became a pupil of Charles Cntton, 
R.A., the coach-painter. Soon afterwards he 
attracted the notice of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
whose picture of ‘Perdita’ he had copied, 
and ha was indebted to Reynolds for some 
valuable advice. He entered the Royal Aca- 
demy ns a student in 1791, and bis earliest 
exhibited works — a portrait of a gentleman 
and a view of Ludford Bridgo, Shropshire 
— appeared in the exhibition of 1792; and 
in each succeeding year, except 1828, he 
contributed portraits and occasional rustic 
subjects. Some of the most eminent men of 
the day were among his sitters, and his 
portraits were truthful and characteristic, 
although somewhat weak in drawing. Among 
thorn were the Duke of Cumberland, after- 
wards king of Hanover ; William Pitt, Lord 
Grenville, Lord-chancellors Eldon and 
Loughborough, Lord-chief-justice Abbott, 
afterwards Lord Tenterden; Sir William 
Scott, afterwards Lord Stowell; the Marquis 
of Stafford, the Earl of Bridgewater, Admiral 
Viscount Exmouth, Dr. Rowley, bishop of 
London, and afterwards archbishop of Can- 
terbury ; and Sir John Soane, R.A. His 
portraits of ladieswere not equally successful. 
His fancy subjects included ‘ The Beggar’s 
Daughter of Bednall Green,’ 1801; ‘The 
Schoolmistress,’ ongraved by James Ward, 
and ‘ A Sleeping Girl,’ 1802; ‘The Children 
in the Wood,’ 1806 ; ‘Girl at the Spring’ 
and ‘The Roadside,’ 1807 5 ‘The Fortune 
Teller,’ 1808; and ‘A Cottage Door; Sum- 
mer Evening,’ 1809. 

Owen was elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1804, and an academician 
in 1806, when he presented as his diploma 
work a ‘ Boy and Kitten,’ In 1810 he was 
appointed portrait-painter to the Prince of 
Wales, and in 1813principal portrait-painter 
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to the prince-regent, who offered him the 
honour of knighthood, which he declined, 
His income was at this time 3,0001, a year; 
but not long aftonvnrdB his health began _ to 
fail, and eventually an affection of the spine 
confined him to his room and rendered iiim 
unable to paint, Many of his unfinished por- 
traits wero completed by Edward Daniel 
Leahy [q. v.] 

Owen died of poison, through a mistake of 
a chemist’s assistant,, at 83 Bruton Street, 
Borkeley Square, Loudon, on 1 1 March 1826, 

Ilis portraits of Alexander Weddorburn, 
Lord Loughborough (afterwards Earl of 
Rosslyn), and of John Wilson Oroker, as well 
as a portrait of John Pliilpot Curran, which 
is in his stylo, aro in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

[Gent,. Mag. 1826, i. 670 ; Times, 16 and 
10 March 1 826 ; llodgravo’s Diet, of Artists of tlw 
English School, 1878 ; Bryan’s Diet, of Painters 
and Engravers, od. U mvos mid Armstrong , 1880-0, 
11. 239 ; Royal Acadomy Exhibition Catalognos, 
1792-1821.] R. E. G. 

OWEN, WILLIAM (1769-1836), Welsh 
lexicographer. [SeuPuuii.] 

OWEN, WILLIAM FITZWILLIAM 
(1774-1867), vice-admiral, born in 1774, 
younger brotlior of Sir Edward Campbell 
Rich Owen [q. v.], entered tho navy in June 
1788 and served in different ships on tlie 
hume and West Indian stations. lie was 
midshipman of the Cullodon in tho battle of 
1 June 1794, and of tho London, bearing tho 
flng of Vice-admiral Oolpoys, at the time of the 
groat mul iny. On 1 2 J line 1707 ho was pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant, and appointed 
to command t he Flamer gun- vossol, LI o con- 
tinued serving in the Channel during tlio war, 
and in July 1803 was appointed to command 
the Soaflowor brig, in whioli ho wont to Ilia 
blast Indies, In Sept embor 1 808 ho explored 
tho Maidive Islands, then very imporfoctly 
known, and on 10 Nov. disoovorod the Soa- 
flowor Olmnnol between Si-biru and Si-pora 
on tho wost coast of Suinn tra, On 27 No v. ho 

I diot od tho squadron under Sir Edward Pul- 
ow (afterwards Viscount Exmouth) [q, v.] 
into Batavia roads, and afterwards shared in 


the operations which resulted in the total de- 
struction of the Dutch man-of-war. In Sep- 
tember 1808 ho was taken by the French 
and detained in Mauritius till June 1810 
when he was exchanged. Tie lmd mean- 
time been promoted, on 20 May 1809, to 
be commander, and was now employed at 
Madras as superintendent of the transports 
fitting out for Mauritius. In November he 
was appointed to tho Barracouta, which, in 
1811, formed part of the force at the reduc- 
tion of Java, In May 1811 ho was pro- 
moted to tho rank of captain, and was posted 
in Docombor to the Cornelia frigate. He 
returned to England with a convoy in 1813, 
and in March 1816 wob appointed to the 
survey of the lalcoB of Canada, from which 
he came homo in May 181(1. 

In August 1821 Owen was appointed to 
the Levon, in which, for upwards of four 
yours, he was employed in tho survey of the 
coast, of Africa, and 111 February 1820 in sup- 
porting tho troops in tho war with Ashanti. 
In 1827 ho roturnod, in tho Eden, to the coast 
of Africa, whom ho settled tho colony at 
Fernando Po. After some timo on' the 
coast of South America, the Edon returned 
to England in the cud of L831, and was paid 
off, lu 1817 ho oommandod the Columbia 
Burvoyiiig-ship on tho const of North Ame- 
rica, but returned to England on his promo- 
tion to ling rank on 21 l)eo. 1847. IIo had 
no further Borvico, but become a vice-admiral 
on 27 Oct. 1854, accepted a pension on the 
reserved list on fl Feb, 1856, and died at St. 
John’B, N.13., on 3 Nov. 1857. 

In 1833 Owen published a ‘ Narrative of 
Voyagos to explore tbo Shores of Africa, 
Arabia, and Madagascar in Tl.M. Ships Loven 
and Barracouta ’ (2 vols. 8vo), It is, how- 
ever, by bis accurate sutvoys of coasts, till 
then only explored, that Owen is boBt known. 
Tho oil arts of lira west and oast coasts of 
Africa, of Madagascar, Mauritius, and of 
Asia, from Aden to Capo Comorin, drawn 
under his suporintondonce, are very nume- 
rous, anil form the basis of those still in use. 

[Marshall's Roy. Nay, Biogr. vi. (supplement, 
pt, ii,), 378 ; O’Jiyrno’s Nav, Biogr. Diet, i Goat. 
Mag, 1868, i. 112.] J.K.L. 
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Norris, Catherine Maria ( d . 1707). See Fisher. 
Norris, Charles (1770-1858) . , . . 501 

Norris, Sir Edward (d. 1008) . . . .502 

Norris, Edward (1584-1650) . , , . 508 

Norris, Edward (1068-1720) . . . .688 

Norris, Edwin (1796-1872) . , . .684 

Norris, Frenois, Earl of Berkshire (1579-1828) 565 
Norris, Sir Francis (1809-1080). See under 
Norris, Francis, Earl of Berkshire. 

Norris, Henry (cl. 1588) 600 

Norris, Sir Henry, Baron Norris of Rycote 

(1523 7-1601) 567 

Norris, Henry (1605-1780 7), known as Jubi- 
lee Dioky , 560 

Norris, Henry Handley (1771-1850) . . 671 

Norris, Isaac (1071-1786) . . . . 672 

Norris, Sir John (1547 7-1607) , . . 672 

Norris, John (1667-1711) . . . . 677 

Norris, Sir John (1600 7-1749) . . . 679 

Norris, John (1784-1777) . . . .682 

Norris, John Pilkington (1828-1891) . . 582 

Norris, Philip (d. 1465) . . , . . 688 

Norris, Robert (d. 1791) . ■ . . .584 

Norris, Norreys, or Noteis, Roger id. 1223) . 584 
Norris, Sylvester, D.D. (1672-1080) . . 585 

Norris, 3ir Thomas (1556-1699) . . . 660 

Norris, Thomas (1058-1700). See under 
Norris, Sir William (1067-1702). 

Norris, Thomas (1741-1700) , . . .688 

Norris, Sir William (1628-1591). See under 
Norris, Sir Henry, Baron Norris of Rycote. 
Norris, William (1870 7-1700?) . . .688 

Norris, Sir William (1067-1702) . . .689 

Norris, William (1710-1791) . . , . 591 

North, Brawnlow (1741-1820) , , , .501 

North, Brownlow (1810-1875) . , , .602 

North, Charles Napisr (1817-1800) . . 698 

North, Christopher (pseudonym). See Wil- 
son, John (1785-1864). 

North, Dudley, third Baron North (1681- 

1060) 504 

North, Dudley, fourth Baron North (1002— 

1077) 600 

North, Sir Dudley (1041-1001) . . .597 

North, Dudley Long (1748-1829) . . .598 

North, Edward, first Baron North (1406 ?- 

1604) 609 

North, Francis, first Baron Guilford (1087- 

1086) CD0 

North, Frauds, first Earl of Guilford (1704- 

1790) r 60S 

North, Francis, lourth Eatiof Guilford (1761- 
1817). See under North, Frederick, second 
Earl of Guilford, 


North, Frederick, second Earl of Guilford, 
better known as Lord North (1782-1792) . 604 
North, Frederick, fifth Earl of Guilford (1700- 

1827) OOO 

North, George (fl. 1680) Oil 

North, George (1710-1772) . , . .oil 

North, George Augustas, third Earl of Guil- 
ford (1767-1802). See under North, Frede- 
rick, second Earl ol Guilford. 

North, Sir John (1651 7-1697) . .612 

North, John, D.D. (1045-1688) . . .612 

North, Marianne (1880-1890) .... 618 

North, Roger, seaond Baron North (1680- 
1000) ........ 614 

North, Roger (1585 7-1852 7) . . . . 618 

North, Roger (1G58-1784) . , . . 621 

North, Sir Thomas (1685 7-1601 7), . .624 

North, Thomas (1880-1884) . . . . 626 

North, William, sixth Baron Ninth (1678- 

1784) . . G26 

Northalis, Richard (il. 1897) .... 628 

Northall, John (1728 7-1760) . . . .628 

Northali, William of (d. 1190) , . , 629 

Northampton, Marquises of. See Parr, Wil- 
liam, fli'Bt Marquis, 1618-1571; Compton, 
Spencer Joshua Alwyne, second Marquis of 
the second creation, 1790-1851, 

Northampton, Earls of. See Senlis, Simon 
de, d. 1109; Bohun, William de, d. 1800; 
Howard, Henry, 1640-1614 ; Compton, Spen- 
cer, 1001-1648. 

Noriliampton, Henry de, or Fitzpctor (y7. 1202) 620 
Northampton or Combcrtan, John de (il, 

1897) 680 

Northbrook, first Baron. See Baring, Sir 
Francis Thornhill (1700-1800), 

Northbrooks, John (fl. 1570) . , , . 081 

Northburgh, Michael de (it. 1801) . . , 082 

Northburgh, Roger de (d. 1850 7) . , . B3S 

Northoote, JameB (1746-1881) , . . 685 

Northooto, Sir John (1590-1076) , . .088 

Noithcote, Sir Stafford Henry, first Earl of 
Iddesleigh (1818-1887) 030 


Noithcote, William fit . 178B 7) 

Northesk, seventh Earl of. See Carnegie, 
William (1758-1881). 

Northey, Sir Edward (1652-1728) , . . I 

Northington, Earls of. See Healey, Robert, 
first Earl, 17087-1772; Henley, Robert, 
second Earl, 1747-1786, 

Northleigh, John, M.D. (1657-1703) . . I 

Northmore, Thomas (1706-1861) . . . I 

Northumberland, Dukes of. Soe Dudley, 
John, first Duke, 15027-1668; Fitzroy, 
Georgo, firBt Duke of the second creation, 
1005-1710 ; Peroy, Hugh, firBt Duke of the 
third creation, 1715-1780; Poroy, Hugh, 
second Duke, 1742-1817 ; Percy, Hugh, 
third Duke, 1786-1847 ; Percy, Algernon, 
fourth Duke, 1702-1806, 

Northumberland, titular Duke of, See Dud- 
ley, Sir Robert (1678-1649). 

Northumberland, Earls of. See Morcar, fl. 
1068 ; CopBi, ri, 1087 ; Goepatrie, fl. 1067 ; 
Comin, Robert de, d. 1069 ; Wultbeof, d. 
1076 ; Walaber, d. 1080; Mowbray, Robert 
de, d. 1125 7 ; Pudsey, Hugh de, 1125 ?— 
1106 ; Percy, Henry, first Earl of the Percy 
family, 1842-1408; Peroy, Henry, second 
Earl, 1884-1465; Percy, Henry, third Earl, 
1421-1461, under Peroy, Henry, second 
Earl ; Neville, John, <f. 1471 ; Peroy, Henry, 


See Carnegie, 
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fourth Bari, 1448-1489 j Percy, Henry Al- 
gernon, filth Earl, 1478-1527 ; Percy, Henry 
Algotnon, sixth Earl, 1502 ?-1507 ; 3?oroy, 
Thomas, seventh Earl, 1628-3572', Foray, 
Henry, eighth Earl, 1582 ?— 1685 1 Percy, 
Henry, ninth Bari, 1564-1082 ; Percy, Al- 
gernon, tenth Earl, 1002-1088. 

Northumbrians, Kings of the, See Ethallrid, 
if. 017; Edwin, BBS ?— 088 ; Oswald, 005 ?-* 
042; Oswy, 612 7-070; Aldfrith, d. 705 ; 
Osred, C07 7-716 ; Osrio, d. 729; OBWulf, d. 
758; Coolwulf, if. 704; Eadbert, d. 70S; 
Oared, d. 702; Oswulf, (1,790; Eardwulf, 
d. 810 ; Osbarht, cf. 807 ! ABlln, d. 807. 

North well or Nonyoll, 'William de (d. 1888) . 047 
Nortlwrold, Hugh of (d. 1254) . . . . 048 

Northwood, John de (d. 1817). See nnder 
Northwood or Norbhwode, John de, Baron 
Northwood, 

Northwood or NorLhwode, John de, Baron 
Northwood (1254-1810) . . . . 650 

Northwood or Northwode, Hogor de (if. 1285) 050 
Norton, Bonham (1606-1085). See undor 
Norton, William. 

Norton, Caroline Elizabeth Sarah (1808-1877) 051 
Norton, Clmpplo (1740-1818) .... 081! 
Norton, Christian ( /l, 1740-1700) . . . 054 

Norton, Fletolior, first Baron Grontioy (1716- 

1789) 054 

Norton, Francos, Lady (1040-1731) . . 057 

Norton, Humphrey ( fl , 1056-1000) . . 057 

Norton, John (fl. I486) 058 

Norton, Sir John (d. 1684) .... 060 

Norton, John Id. 1012). Seo under Norton, 
William. 

Norton, John (10O0-10G3) . . . .869 

Norton, John |/Z. 1074) 080 

Norton, John Bruce (1816-1888) . , , 001 

Norton, Matthew Thomas (17B2-18O0) . . 001 

Norton, Bicharil { d , 1420) .... 002 

Norton, Bichart! (14887-1688) . . . 002 

Norton, Boberl (16407-1687 7) . . . 008 

Norton, Bobert (if. 1806) .... 004 


Norton, Bobert (, 

Norton, Sir Sampson (if. 1617) 
Norton, Samuol (1648-1004?). 


Norton, Thomas (fl. 1477) .... 006 

Norton, Thomas (l 602-1684) . . . . 000 

Norton, William (1527-1608) . . . . 070 

Norwoll, William de (d. 1860). See North- 
well. 

Norwich, first Earl of the seoond creation, 

Seo Coring, Coorgo (1688 7-1608), 

Norwich, John de, Baron Norwich (if. 1802) . 071 
Norwich, Baiph do (fl. 1260) . . . . 078 

Norwich, Bobert (d. 1586) .... 078 

Norwioh, Sir Walter do (a, 1829) . . . 074 

Norwioh, William of (1298 7-1866), See 
Batoman. 

Norwold, Hugh of (eZ. 1264). See Norlhwold. 
Norwood, Einhard (1600 7-1070) . . . 876 

Norwyoh, Georgo (if. 1400) .... 076 

Notary, Julian (fl, 1408-1620) . . . 070 

Nothelm (d. 780) 070 

Nett, Coorgo Frodoriok (1707-1841) . . 077 

Notl, John, M.D. (1761-1826) . . . . 078 

Nott, Sir Thomas (3600-1081) . . .070 

Not*. Sir William (1782-1846) . . . 070 

Nottingham, Earls of. See Mowbray, Thomas, 
first Earl of the second creation, I860 7- 
1800; Howard, Charles, first Earl of the 
sixth creation, 1680-1824 ; Finch, Honoago, 
first Earl of the soyeuth creation, 1031- 


1082 ; Finoli, Daniel, eeoond Earl, 1647- 
1730 ; Finoh-Hatton, George William, fifth 
Earl, 1701-1868. 

Nottingham, William of (d. 1261) , . , 084 

Notion or Norton. William de (fl. 1B46-1808) 684 
Nourse, Edward (1701-1781) . . . .686 

Nourso, Timothy (d. 1690) .... 686 

Novello, Vincent (1781-1801) . . . .660 

Nowell, Nowel, or Noel, Alexander (1607 7 - 

1602) 

Nowell, Incroase (1600-1066) , , , .696 

Nowell or Nowel, Lauronoe (d. 1570) , .696 

Nowell, Eolph (if. 1144 7). See Baiph, 

Nowell, Samuol (1004-1688). See under 
Nowell, Increase. 

Nowell, Thomas (1700-1801) . . . , 690 

Nowor or NovverB, Francis (d. 1G70) . , 087 

Noya or Noy, William (1677-1084) . . .098 

Nuce, Thomas (if. 1017) 700 

Nugent, Baron, See Grenville, George Nugent 
(1788-1860). ' 

Nugent, Sir Charles Edmund (17597- 

1844) ' . 701 

Nugent, Sir Christopher, fourteenth Baron 

Dolvinjl 644-1602) 701 

Nugent, Christopher (if. 1781) , . .704 

Nugent, Christopher (if, 1770) . . . 704 

Nugont, Sir George (3767-1849) . . .705 

Nugent, John, fifth Earl of Westmoalli (1072- 

1764) 70S 

Nugont, Lavall, Count Nugont (1777-1802) . 700 
Nugont, Nicholas (d. 1582) . , . ,708 

Nugont, Sir Bioliard, tenth Baron Dalyin 

(if. 1400 7) 709 

Nugont, Bioliard, twelfth Baron Dolyiu (if. 

1588 7) 710 

Nugent, Bioliard (fl. 1G04), See undor 
Nugont. Nicholas. 

Nugout, Sir Bioliard, fifteenth Boron DelVin, 
first Earl of WoHtmoalh (1688-1042) ■ . 711 

Nugont, Bioliard, second Earl of Westmeath 


(if. 1034) ' 

fagant, Bobert, Earl Nugent (1702-1788), 
who aftorwaras assumed the surname of 


Graggs ... 

Nugout, Thomas, titular Baron of Bivorston 

(<Z. 1716) 

Nugent, Thomas, fourth Earl of Westmeath 

(1060-1762) 

NugonL, Thomas, DIi.D. (17007-1772) , 
Nugent, William (it, 1025) .... 

Nunn, Marianne (1778-1847) .... 
Nunn, William (1780-1840). See under Nunn, 
Mariauuo. 

Nunua or Nun (fl. 710) , , , . , 

Nunuoloy, Thomas (1809-1870) . . 

Nuthall, Thomas (if. 1775) .... 

Nutt, Joseph (1700-1775) ■ 

Nultnll, Josiah 1771-1849) .... 

NuUall, Thomas (17B0-1869) .... 
Nubtull, Thomas (1828-1890) .... 
Nuttall, William (d. 1840) .... 

Nutter, William (1769 7-1802) . 

Nutting. Joseph (fl, 1700) . . , . 

Nye, John (if. 1088) 

Nyo, Nathaniel (fl. 1048) . . . . 

Nye, Philip (1690 7-1072) , 

Nye, Stephen (1348 7-1719) . . . . 

Nyndgo, Alexander (fl, 157 0) . -> . • 

Nyreu, John (1701-1887) .... 

Nyron, John (fl, 1880). See under Nyreu, 
John (1704-1807). 
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Oakeley, Sir Oharles, first Baronet (1751-1826) 729 
Oakeley, Frederiok (1802-1880) . . . 781 

Oakeley, Sir Herbert, third Baronet (1791- 


1846) 782 

Oakes, Sir Henry (1758-1827). See under 
Oakes, Sir Hildebrand. 

Oakes, air Hildebrand (1754-1822) . . 789 

Oakes, John Wright (1820-1887) . . . 7B4 

Oakes, Thomas (1644-1719), See under Oakes, 
Urian. 

Oakes, Urian (1881 7-1681) . , , . 784 

Oakley, Edward (fl. 1782) .... 785 

Oakley, John (1834-1800) . . . . 780 

Oakley, Octavius (1800-1867) .... 787 
Onkman, John (1748 7-1788) . . . . 787 

Oasland or Osland, Henry (1826-1708) . . 787 

Oastler, Bichard (1799-1881) . . . . 788 

Oates, Francis (1840-1875) . . . . 740 

Oates, Titus (1649-1705) . . . . 741 


Oatlands, Henry of. See Henry, Duke of 
Gloucester (1689-1660). 

O'Beimo, Thomas Iiewis (1748 7-1828) . . 748 

O’Braein, Tighearnaoh [d. 1083) . , . 760 

O'Brien, Barnabas, sixth Earl of Thomond 

( d . 1657) 750 

O’Brien, Brian Buadh id. 1276) . . . 761 

O’Brien, Oharles, fifth viscount Clare [d. 1708 ) 762 
O’Brien, Charles, sixth Viscount Clare (1699— 
1761). See under O’Brien, Charles, fifth 
Viscount Clare. 

O'Brien, Conchobhar (d. 1287) . . . 762 

O’Brien, Conor (d. 1589) 763 

O’Brien, Oonor, third Earl of Thomond 

(1684 7-1581) 754 

O’Brien, Daniel, first Viscount Clare (1577 7- 

1668) 766 

O'Brien, Daniel, third Viscount Clare (d. 1800). 

See under O'Brien, Daniel, first Viscount 
Clare. 

O'Brien, Domhnall (d. 1194) . . . . 766 

O'Briea, Donat Henahy (1786-1857) . . 758 

O’Brien, Donogh Cairbreoh (d. 1242) . . 767 

O’Brien, Donough (d. 1004) . . , . 757 

O'Brien, Donough, Baron of Ibriokan and 

fourth Earl of Thomond (d. 1024) . . 767 

O’Brien, Edward (1808-1840) . . . . 760 

O’Brien, Henry (1808-1886) . . . 760 

O’Brien, James, third Marquis of Thomond 
and seventh Earl of Inahiquin (1769-1865) . 780 
O'Brien, James [Bronterre] (1805-1864) . . 760 

O'Brien, James Thomas (1792-1874) . . 761 

O'Brien, John (d. 1767) 762 

O’Brien, Sir Lucius Henry (d. 1706) . . 768 

O’Brien, Matthew (1814-1866) . . . 704 

O'Brien, Murrough, first Earl of Thomond 
and first Baron Inchiqnin (d. 1551) . . 704 

O'Brien, Murrough, first Earl of Inchlquin 
and sixth Boron Inohiquin (1614-1674) . 706 

O'Brien, Murtoeh (d. 1110) . . . .772 

O'Brien, Patrick (1761 7-1800). See Cotter. 
O'Brien, Paul (1750 7-1820) . . , . 772 

O'Brien, Terence or Toirdhelbhaoh (d. 1480) . 770 
O'Brien, Terence Albert (1600-1851) . . 778 

O'Brien, Turlqugh (1009-1080) . . . 774 

O'Brien, William, second Earl of Inohiquin 


(1088 7-1092) 776 

O'Brien, William id. 1815) . . . .776 

O'Brien, William Smith (1808-1804) . . 777 

O’Brolohain, Flaibhertaoh (d. 1176) . . 782 

O'Bruadair, David (fl. 1860-1694) . . . 788 

O’Bryan, William (1778-1808) . . . 784 

O’Bryen, Dennis (1763-1832) , . . 786 
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O’Bryenf Edward (1754 7-1808) . . . 785 

O’Byrne, Fiagh Mae Hugh (1544 7-1597) . 786 

O'Cahan or O'Kone, Sir Donnell Ballagh, or 
‘ the freckled ’ (d. 1617 7) . . . 789 

O'Callaghan, Edmond Bailey (1797-1860) . 790 
O'Callaghan, John Cornelius (1806-1883) . 791 

O Callaghan, Sir B oberi William (1777-1840) 701 
O’Caran, Gillo-an-Choimhdedh (d. 1180) . 792 

O'Carolan or Oarelan, Torlogh (1670-1788) . 762 
O' Carroll, Maolsuthain (d. 1031) . . . 794 

O'Oorroll, Margaret (d. 1451) .... 795 
Occam, HicholaB of (fl, 1280) .... 796 
Occam, William (d, 1849 ?)■ See Ockham. 
Oooleve, Thomas (1870 7-1450 7). See Hoo- 
clevc. 

O’Cearbhall (d. 888), lord of Ossory. See 
Ceorbhall. 

O'Ceomaidh, Brian (1567-1640). See Kear- 
ney, Barnabas. 

Ochiltree, second Baron. See Stewart, Andrew 
(fl. 1648-1698). 

Ochiltree, Michael (fl. 1426-1445) . . . 703 

Oohino, Bernardino (1487-1564) . , .795 

Ochs, Johann Budolph (1678-1749). See 
under Oohs or Ocks, John Balph. 

Ochs or Ocks. John Balph (1704-1788) . . 798 

Oahterlony, Sir David (1758-1825) . . . 798 

Ockham, BaronB of. See King, Peter, first 
Lord King, 1660-1734; King, Peter, seventh 
Lord King, 1776-1883. 

Ockham, Nicholas off 7?. 1280). See Occam. 
Oakham or Occam, William (d. 1840?) . . 802 

Oakland, Christopher (d. 1690 ?). See Ocland. 
Ookley, Simon (1678-1720) . . . . 807 

Ocks, John Balph (1704-1788). Bee Ochs. 

Ocland, Christopher (d. 1690 7) . . . 810 

O'Clery, Cucoigariohe (d. 1864). See under 

O’Clery, Lughaidh. 

O’Clery, Lughaidh (fl. 1809) .... 811 
O'Clery, Michael (1676-1048) . . , . 819 

O'Cobhtbaigb, Darmot (fl. 158 4) . . . 814 

O'Connell, Daniel or Daniel Oharles, Count 

(1745 7-1888) 815 

O'Connell, Daniel (1775-1847) . . . 816 

O'Connell, John (1810-1868) . . . 884 

O'Connell, Sir Maurice Charles (1812-1879) . 886 
O'Connoll, Sir Maurice Charles Philip (d. 

1848) 888 

O'Connell, Morgan (1804-1886) . . . 887 

O’Oonnell, Moritz, Baron O’Connell (1740 ?- 

1830) 888 

O’Connell, Pster (1746-1826) . . . . 888 

O'Connor. See also O'Conor. 

O'Connor, Aedh. (d, 1067) . . , . 888 

O'Connor, Arthur (1783-1852) . , . 889 

O'Connor, Bernard (1666 7-1686). See Con- 
nor. 

O'Oonnor, Brian or Bernard (1490 7-1580 7), 
more properly known as Brian O’Oonor 

Paly 840 

O’Connor, Calvaok (1684-1856) . . . 848 

O'Connor, Oathal id. 1010) . . . .848 

O’Connor, Cnthal (1160 7-1224) . , . 848 

O'Oonnor or O’Conor Paly, Cathal or Oharloa, 
otherwise known as Don Carlos (1540-1596). 

See under O’Connor, Brian or Bernard 
(1400 7-1580 ?). 

O'Connor, Feargus (1794-1856) . . . 846 

O'Connor, Hugh (1617-1689). See under 
O'Connor, Otuvaoh. 

O'Oonnor, James Arthur (1791-1841) . . 847 

O'Oonnor, John (1824-1887) . . . . 818 

4 s 
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O'Connor, John (1880-1889) . . • . 

O’Connor, Luke Smytho (1800-1878) , . . I 

O'Connor, Bodorio, or in Irish Runidhri (fl. 

1118) 

O'Connor, Rodorio (1116 ?-1108) . . 

O’Connor, Roger (1702-1884) . . . . 

O’Connor, Turlough (1088-1100) • . . 

O’Conor. Boo also O'Connor, 

O'Oonor, Charles (1710-1791) . 

O’Conor, Charles (1701-1828j .... 
O’Conor, Matthew (1778-1814) 

O'Conor, William Anderson (1820-1887) . 

Oats, Ooga, Oht, or Oiria (cl, 6B2 7) . 

O’Oullane, John (1764-1810) . 

O'Curry, Eugene (1798-1802) .... 
O'Daly, Aongus (d. i860) . , . • 

O'Daly, Aengue [d. 1617) .... 

O'Daly, Daniol or Dominic (1890-1062). Boo 
Daly. 

O’Daly, Donnoliaolh (cl. 1244) . . , 
O'Daly, Mniredhaoh (fl. 1218) , , 

Odfla, Boo Odo. 

Odell, (Thomas (1091-1749) .... 

O'Dempsoy, Dormot (cl. 1108) . . 

O'Dovauy or O'Duano, Cornelius (1588- 

1012 ) 

Odger, George (1620-1877) .... 

Odingsells, Gabriel (1090-1784) 

Odington, Walter, or Walter ol Evesham (fl, 
1820). Bee Walter. 

Odo or Oda (rl. 960) ..... 

Odo or Odda (d. 1060) , . . , . 

Odo [d. 1097) 

Odo oi Canterbury ((7. 1200) . . . . 

Odo ol Oherlton, or, less familiarly, Sheraton 

(rl. 1247) 

O'Doghorty, Sir Gahir (1587-1008). , 

O'Dohorty, William JamoH (1888-1808) . . I 

O’Doirnin, Pater (1082-1708) . . . I 

O’Domhnuill, William (rl. 1028). See Daniol. 
Odono, William of (rl. 1208). Sea IXothuin. 
O'Donnel. James Louis (1788-1811) . . I 

O'Donnell, Galvagh (rl. 1688) . . , . 1 

O'Donnell, Daniol (1060-1786) 

O'Donuoli, Godfrey (d. 1268) , . , , . 

O’Donnoll, Hugh Balldoarg (cl. 1704) , . I 

O'Donnell, Hugh Roe (1671 7-1002) , . I 

O'Donnoll, John Franais (1887-1874) . , l 

O'Donnoll, Manus (rl. 1604) , . ■ , I 

O'Donnell, Mary Stuart (fl, 1882), See 
under O'Doiinoll, Rory, first Earl of Tyr- 
aonnel. 

O'Donnoll, Sir Niall Gary (1609-1020) , . I 

O'Donnell, Rory, first Earl of Tyroaunol 

(1676-1008) I 

O'Donovan, Edmund (1844-1880) . . . I 

O’Donovam Jolm (1809-1801) .... I 
O’Duane, Cornelius (1688-1012), See O’Do- 
vany. 

O'Dugan, John, the Groat (d. 1872) , , i 

O’Diunn, Giilamuiaomh (1102-1100) . . I 

O'Parrelly, Fonrdorohn (fl. 17118) , . , I 

O’B’orrali, Rioluvrd Mors (1707-1880) , . I 

Orta (fl, 709) I 

Oda (d. 708) I 

Olfaloy, Baroness. See Digby, Lattice, Ita&y 
(1588 7-1068). 

Oilaly, Lords or Barons of, See Eilgeraid, 
Oorald,(7. 1204; Fitzgerald, Maurice, 110 17- 
1267 j Fitztliomas, John, first Earl of Kil- 
dare, tl. 1810; Fitzgerald, Thomas, tenth 
Earl of Kildare. 1518-1587. 


Oifley, Sir Thomas (1606 7-1682) , , aflli 

Offer, George (1787-1804) . . , (iqq 

Offord, Andrew (d. 1068) . , . qqj 

Offord or Ufford, John do (rl, 1849) . . 901 

O'Fiholy, Doralinall (fl. 1606), Soe under 
O'FihoIy, Maurioe. 

O'Fiholy, Maurioe (d. 1618) . , . . 002 

O'Fluhorty, Rodorio (1029-1718) . . .905 

O'Flyn, Fiaolia (cl. 1960). Beo MacFlynn, 
Florence or Fiann, 

Oflfor ((?. 602) . 

Ogborno, David (cl. 1801) . , . ,904 

Ogbomc, Elizaboth (1708 7-1858) . . , 006 

Ogborno, John (1766-1887) . , , .005 

Ogdon, James (1718-1802) . . . , gog 

Ogdon, Jonathan Robert (1800-1882) , . lion 

Ogdon, Soanuol (1028 7-1097) . . . ,606 

Ogdon, Samuel (1710-1778) , , . ,907 

Ogilby, John (1600-1870) . . . , 008 

Ogilvia. See also Ogilvy. 

Ogllvio, Charles Atmoro (1708-1878) . 911 

Ogilvio, JumoB (1780-1820) . . . ,912 

Ogilvio or Ogilby, John (1580 7-1816) . . 912 

Ogilvio, John (1788-181B) ..... 014 

Ogilvio, John (1707-1887) . , . .916 

Ogilvio, William (1780-1B10) . . . .015 

Ogilvy. See also Ogilvio. 

Ogilvy, Alexander, second Baron of Inver- 

nuliarity (rl. 1450) 016 

Ogilvy, Sir Aloxaiulor (cl. 1727) . . .017 

Ogilvy, David, Lord Ogilvy and titular Earl 

of Airlte (1725-1808) 917 

Ogilvy, Sir George, of Dunlugas, Banffshire, 
first Lord Banff (<7. 10011) . . . . 018 

Ogilvy, Sir Goorgo, of Barms (fl. 1084-1070) 919 
Ogilvy or Ogilvio, James, fifth or bIxIU Baron 
Ogilvy of Airiie (rl. 1006) . . , , 020 

Ogilvy, JamoB, Aral Earl of Airlio (15987- 

1608) 991 

Ogilvy, James, Booond Earl of Airlle (1015 ?~ 

17047) 032 

Ogilvy, JomoB, fourth Earl of Findlater and 
first Earl of Huaflold (1804-1780) . . 023 

Ogilvy, JamoB, sixth Earl of Fhullalur and 
third Earl of Soaflold <1714 7-1770) . , 925 

Ogilvy, Jolm (fl. 1592-1001) . . . .026 

Ogilvy or Ogilvio, Sir Patrick, sovonth Baron 

of Boyne (fl, 1707) 926 

Ogilvy or Ogilvio, Sir Walter (cl. 1 140) . , 926 

O'Glaean, Nial (fl, 1029-1066) . , ,927 

Oglamlor, Sir Jolm (1686-1866) . . . 938 

Oglo, Sir Ohaloner (1081 7-1750) . . . 028 

Oglo, Sir Charles (1775-1868). , . ,980 

Oglo, Uliarlos Ohaionor (1361-1878) . , 980 

Ogle, George (1791-174(1) . . . . 981 

Oglo, Goorgo (1742-1814) .... 081 

Oglo, James Adny (1703-1867) . . .933 

Oglo, Sir John (1500-1040) . . . .938 

Oglo, Jolui (1047 7-1886 7) . 035 

Ogle, Owon, second Baron Ogle (1489 7- 

1486 7) 085 

Oglo, Sir Robert do (rl. 1802) . . . .986 

Oglo, Robert, first Baron Oglo (cl. 1400) . 988 

Oglethorpe, James Edward (1890-178Bj . . 037 

Oglethorpe, Owen (cl. 1669) . . . .049 

Oglethorpe, Sir Thoopliilns (1050-1702) . . 944 

O'Gorman, Mnuhnuiro (d, 1181), nailed, ac- 
cording io Colgan, Marianus Gorman , . 045 

O’Gorman Mahon, The (1800-1891). Bee 
Mahon, Charles James Patriolcf 
O'Grady, Rtandish, flrBt Viscount Guillamorc 
(1708-1840) 94* 
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O'Grady, Blandish, second Viscount Guilla- 
more (1792-1818). See under O'Grady, 
Stan dish, first Viscount Guillamore. 

Ogston, Francia (1808-1887) . . , . 916 

O’Hagan, John (1822-1890) . . . . 017 

O'Hagan, Thomas, first Baron O’Hagan 

(1812-1885) 047 

O'Haingli, Donat (cl, 1095) . . . .910 

O'Haingli, Samuel (A. 1121). See under 
O'Haingli, Donat. 

O'Halloran, Sir Joseph (1788-1813) . . SCO 

O’Hnlloran, Lawrence Hynes (1760-1881). 

See Halloran. 

O’Halloran, Sylvester (1728-1807) . . .931 

O'Halloran, Thomas Shnldham (1797-1870) . 952 
O’Halloran, William Littlejohn (1806-1885). 

See under O'Halloran, Sir Joseph. 

O'Hanlon, Redmond (A. 1881) , . , .953 

O'Hanly, Donat (d. 1085), See O'Haingli. 
O’Hara, Sir Charles, first Baron Tyiawley 

(1810 7-1724) 931 

O'Hara, Charles (1740 7-1802) . . .835 

O'Hara, James, Baron Kilmaine and second 
Boron Tyrawley (1090-1778) . . .030 

O’Hara, Kane (1714 7-1782) . . , .937 

O'Hortagain, Cinetli (d, 975) . , , , 938 

O'Hearn, Francis (1753-1801) , . , . 938 

O'Hely, Patriot (d. 1578) . . . .059 

O'Hempsy, Denis (1895 7-1807) . , . 839 

O'Heney, Matthew (cl. 1206) . , . .960 

O'Higgin, Teague (A. 1817) . . . . 980 

O'Higgins, Don Ambrosio, Marquis de Osarno 
(17207-1801), originally Ambrose Higgins . 982 

Olithere (ft. 880) 988 

O'Hurley, Dermot (1519 7-1581) . . .068 

O'Hussey, Eochoidh ( ft. 1680) . . . 984 

O’Hussey or O’Heogliusa, Maelbrighde (cl. 
1011), who adopted in religion the name 

Bonarentura 865 

O'Kane, Eachmarcach (1720-1790) . . .900 

Olce, George Colwell (1821-1874) . . . 086 

O’Kearney or Carney (O'Cearnnidh), John 
(A. 18007), See Kearney. 

O'Keefe, Eoghan (1856-1728) . . , .966 

O'Keeffe, Adelaide (1778-1855?), See under 
O'Keeffe. John. 

O'Keeffe, John (1747-1833) . . . .908 

O’Kelly, Charles (1821-1695) . . , .908 

O'Kelly, Bennia (1720 7-1787) . . .908 

O'Kelly, Joseph (1B82-1888) . . , . B70 

O'Kelly, Patrick (1754-1833 7) 970 

O'Kelly, Ralph (cl. 1801). See Kelly. 

Okaly, Francia (1719 7-1794) . . . . 071 

Okeover, Okever, or Okor, John (ft. 1019- 

1081) 972 

Okea, Richard (1797-1888) . . . ,072 

Okey, John (A. 1082) . . . . 978 

Okey, Samuel (ft. 1705-1780) . . . .074 

Okham, John de (ft. 1817) .... 975 

Oking, Robert (ft. 1525-1564) . . . .973 

Olaf Godfreyson (A. 941) 875 

Ola! Sitrioson ( d . 981), known in the sagas as 
Olaf the Red and Olaf Ouaran , , . 970 

Olaf (1177 7-1288), called the Black . . 978 

Old, John (fi. 1545-1655) 979 

Oldcastle, Sir John, styled Lord Cobham (d. 

1417) 080 

Oldoorne, Edward (1561-1000) . . 987 

Olde, John (jV. 1545-1555). Soe Old. 

Oldenburg, Henry (1013 7-1677) . ,988 

Oldfield, Anne (1088-1780) . , ,980 

Oldfield, Henry George (d, 1791 ?) . , 994 


Oldfield or Otefield, John (1827 7-1682) . 894 

Oldfield, John (1789-1808) . . . . 994 

Oldfield, Joshua, D.D. (1656-1729) . . 996 

Oldfield, Thomas (1756-1709) . . . 997 

Oldfield, Thomas Hinton Burley (1755-1322) 886 
Oldhall, Sir William (18907-1486?) . . 999 

Oldham, Hugh (d. 1619) . , . . 999 

Oldham, John (16007-1088) . . . . 1001 

Oldham, John (1633-1888) .... 1009 
Oldham, John (1770-1840) .... 1004 
Oldham, Nathaniel (fi. 1740) . . . 1003 

Oldham, Thomas (1801-1351). See under 
Oldham, John (1770-1840). 

Oldham, Thomas (1810-1878) . , . 1005 

Oldis. Sea Oldys, 

Oldisworth, Giles (1619-1678) , , . 1006 

Oldisworth, Michael (1591-1054 7) . . 1007 

Oldisworth, William (1080-1784) . . . 1008 

Oldmixon, John (1678-17421 .... 1009 
Oldsworth See Oldisworth. 

Oldys or Oldie, Valentine (1820-1685) . . 1018 

Oldys, William (15917-1845). See under 
Oldys, William (1096-17811. 

Oldys, William (1680-1708). See under 
Oldys, William (1896-1781). 

Oldys, William (1096-17611 .... 1018 
O'Leary, Aithnr (1729-1802). . . . 1017 

O'Leary, Ellen (1881-1889) .... 1020 
O'Leary, Joseph (fi. 1885). See under 
O'Leary, Joseph (d. 1845 7). 

O’Leary, Joseph (A. 1845 7) . , , . 1020 

Oley, Barnabas (1002-1880) .... 1031 
Olifsrd, Sir William (d. 1829). See Oliphant, 

Sir William. 

Oliphant, Carolina (1788-1845). See Naiine, 
Carolina, Baroness Naime. 

Oliphant, Francis Wilson (1818-1830) , . 1028 

Oliphant, James (1784-1818) , . , 1024 

Oliphant, Sir Laurence, of Aberdalgie, first 
Baron Oliphant (d. 1500?) , . . 1024 

Oliphant, Laurence, third Baron Oliphant 

(d. 1560) 1025 

Oliphant, Laurence, fourth Baron Oliphant 

(1620-1598) 1025 

Oliphant, Laurenoe (1691-1767) . . . 1028 

Oliphant, Lanrenoe (1829-1888) , , . 1027 

Oliphant, Thomas (1709-1878) . . . 1081 

Oliphant or Olifard, Sir William (d. 1820) . 1032 

Oliphant, Sir William, Lord Newton (1651- 

1626) 1088 

Oliver of Malmesbury, otherwise known as 
Eilmer, Elmer, or ASthelmeer (ft. 1060) . 1054 

Oliver (A. 1219) 1035 

Oliver, Andrew (1708-1774) .... 1085 
Oliver, Aroher Janies (1774-1842) . . 1036 

Oliver, Emma Sophia (1819-1885). See 
under Oliver, William (1804 7-1858). 

Oliver, George, D.D. (1781-1881) . . . 1088 

Oliver, George, D.D. (1782-1887) . . . 1087 

Oliver, Olivier, or Ollivier, Isaac (16507- 

1017) 1039 

Oliver, John (d. 1552) 1040 

Oliver, John (1601-1881). See under Oliver, 

John Id. 1552). 

Oliver, John (1628-1701) .... 1041 

Oliver, John (1883-1660) .... 1042 

Oliver, Martha Cranmer, always known as 
Pattie Oliver (1884-1880) .... 1042 
Oliver or Olivier, Peter (1594-2048) ■ . 1043 

Oliver, Richard (17647-1784) . . . 1048 

Oliver, Robert Dudley (1700-1850) . . 1044 

Oliver or Olyuer, Thomas (d. 1624) . . 1945 
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1046 
101(1 
1017 

1047 
1010 
1030 
1060 
1061 
1062 
1062 
1058 


Olivet, Thomas (1725-1700). 

Oliver, Thomas (1781-1H16) . 

Oliver, Tom (1780-1604) 

Oliver, William (1010-1710) . 

Oliver, William (1005-1704) . 

Oliver, William (1804 ?— 18(58) 

Olivers, Thomas (1726-1700). 

Ollier, Charles (1788-1860) , 

Ollier, Edmund (1827-1886) . 

Olliffe, 8lr Joseph Francis (1808-1860) 

Ollivant, Allred (1738-1882) . 

Ollyffe, John (1047-1717) . 

Olmius, John LuUrell-, third Earl of Oor- 
hampton (tl. 1823). Boo under Lultroll, 

Jamas. 

O’Lochlainn, Domlmall (1048-1121) . . 1064 

O'Lochlainn, Muiroheartaoh (i?, 1108) . . 10G6 

O’Loghlon, Sir Column Michael (1810- 

1877) 1067 

O’Loghlon, Sir Miohaol (1780-1842) . .1007 
O’Lothohain, Cuan (rZ. 1024) .... 1068 
O’Maelshonaire, Foarfaiuia (fl. 1080) . . 1068 

O'Mahony, Oonnor or Constantino (fl, 1660). 

See Maliony, 

O’Mahony, Daniol (d. 1714) . 

O’Mahony, John (lBlfl-1877) . 

O'Malley, George (<I. 1848) . 

O’Malley, Grace (1680 7-1000 7) 

O'Malloy. Tliadeus (1790-1877) . 

O'MaolmliuaidU, Francis [fl. 1000), Sao 
Molloy. 

O’Monra, Berry Edward (1780-1880) . 

O'Moara, Dormod or Dormllius (fl. 1610). 

See Meara. 

O'Moara, Edmund [d. 1080). Sob Meara. 
O'Moara, KaLhlaon (1B89-1888) . 

Ommannoy, Sir Jolm Aoworth (3 778-1866) 
O'Molloy, Albiu, or Alpin O'Moohnliuaidh 

id. 1298) 

O'Molloy, Francis (fl, 10011). Seo Molloy, 
O'Moran.Jamos (1786-1784) .... 
O’Moro, Rory (fl, 1664), Boo under O’Moro, 

Kory or Rnry Ogo. 

O’Moro, Hory or Bury Ogo (<Z. 1678) . 

O’Moro, Bory (fl. 1620-1052) . . 

O'Muleonry, Fonrlaasa (fl, 1080). Seo 
O'Maolohonolro. 

O'Mullon, Thomas (fl, 1086-1708), See Taato, 
Jolm. 

O'Neal orO'Nenlo, Soe also O'Noill. 

O'Noal, Jeffrey Mamet ( fl , 1700-1772) . . 1072 

O’Neil, O’Noalo, and O'Noal. Seo also 
O’Neill. 

O'Neil, Henry Nelson (1817-1880) . . 1072 

O’Neill, Charles Honry Ht, John, second Vis- 
oounb and first Earl O'Noill (1770-1841), 

Bee under O'Neill, John, first Viscount 
O’Noill in thopoorago of Ireland. 

O’Noill, Con Baoaoh, i.o. ClauduB or the 
Lame, first Earl ol Tyrouo (1484,7- 

1660 7) 1072 

O’Noill, Daniol (3613 ?-Ulvl), . . . 1070 

O'Noill, Elisa (1701-1872). Soe Boohor, 
Elisa, Lady, 

O’Noill, Sir Kilim (IflOl 7-1C58), Seo O’Noill, 

Sir Pholiin, 

O'Noill, Flaithbhoartaoh (d, 1080) . . .1078 

O’Noill, Gordon (cl. 1704). See uudor O’Noill, 

Sir Phoiim. 

O'Neill, Henry (d. 1802) .... 1078 

O’Noill, Henry (d. 1480) . . . 1071) 

O’Noill, Henry (1800-1880) . , , . 1080 


1060 

3081 

1062 

100 ') 

1064 


1006 


1008 

1087 

1008 

1008 


1060 

1070 


O'Noill, Hugh (d. 1280), lord of Cinel^* 
Eoglmin, often aolled loss accurately 

lord of Tyrone 

O'Noill, Hugh, third Baron of Dungannon 
and sooond Earl of Tyrone (1540 7-1016) infra 

VM..11 TTna.1. / V) IMnlllM,' ' • 

• . 1032 

, . ’’Neill in the 

peerage of Ireland (1740-1788) . . inns 

O'Noill, John (1777 7-1800?) . . . JjJJJ 

O’Neill, John Bruoo Richard, third Viscount 
(1780-1856). Seo under O’Neill, Jolm, first 
Viscount O'Noill in the peerage of Ireland, 
O’Neill, Sir Neill orNiall (1668 7-1000) . lam 
O'Noill, Owen or Eoghan(1880 7-1456), 1096 

O'Noill, Owen Roe (16007-1048) . . 1095 

O'Noill, Sir Phoiim (1604 7-1668) . . 1098 

O’Neill, Shano (1600 7-1507) .... noa 
O' Noill, Bir Tuvlough Luinonoh (1680 7-1596) 1107 
O'Neill, William Chichester, first Baron 

O'Noill (1818-1888) 1110 

Onslow, Arthur (1091-1788) .... mo 
Onslow, George (1781-1792) .... ma 
OubIow, George, first Earl of Onslow (1781- 

1814) . U18 

OiihIow, George or Qoorgen (1784-1858) . 1116 

Onslow, Rioliard (1528-1671) , , , mo 

Onslow, Sir Richard (3601-1664) . . .1117 

Onslow, Rioliard, first Baron Onslow (1654- 

1717) 

Onslow, Sir Rioliard (1741-1817) . . . 1119 

Onslow, TliomaB, second Earl ol Onslow 
(1756-1827). Hoe under Onslow, George, 
first Earl of Onslow. 

Omvhyn, Thomas (d. 1880) .... 1119 
Opieius, Johaunos (fl, 1497). . , . 1120 

Oplo, Mrs. Amolia (1709-1868) . . . 1120 

Opie, John (1701-1807) 1124 

O’Quinn, JorominlL(<7. 1067) . . , , 1127 

Oram, Edward (fl. 1770-1800). Soe under 
Oram, William. 

Oram, williom(fZ. 1777) .... 1128 

Orange, Princess of (1081-1680). See Maiy. 
Orohoyord or Orchard, William ((Z. 1501) , 1129 

Ord, Cravon (1766-1882) .... 1129 

Ord, Sir Harry St. Goorgo (3 819-1886). . 1180 

Ord, John (1720 7-1814), Boa nndor Ol'd or 
Oi'do, Robert, 

Ord, John Walkar (1811-1858) . . . 1181 

Ord or Ordo, Robert (cl. 1778) , . . 1182 

Ordo, Sir John (1751-1821) .... 1182 
Ordo, aftorwftrds Ordo-Powlott, Thomas, 
first Uarou Bolton (1746-1807) . . , 1188 

Ordorious VitnliB or Ordorln Vital (1075- 

1148?) 1185 

Ordgor or Orgar (d. 971) .... 1186 

Ordgar or Orgar (fl, 1006). Seo under Ord- 
gar or Orgar (<Z. 971). 

Ordgar or Orgar [d, 1007 7). Soe undor Ord, 
gar or Orgar (a. 971). 

Ordish, Rowlauil Mason (1824-1886) . , 1187 

O'lioilly, Alexander (1722 7-1704) . , . 1188 

O’Uailly, Andrew (1742-1882) . . . 1180 

O’RoiUy, Edmund (1006-1099) . . . H40 

O'Hoilly, Edmund Joseph (1811-1878). . H4 

O’Reilly, Edward (d. 1B29) .... 1141 
O’lioilly, Hugh (15H0-1058), Seo undor 
O’Hoilly, Edmund. 

O’llnilly, Hugh (d. 1004 7). See Roilly. 

O'Reilly, Jolm Boylo (1844-1890) f . .1142 

O'Reilly, Miles, psondonyni. See Ilalpin or 
Ilalpino, Charles Graham (1829-3808). 
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O'Reilly, Myles William Patriot (1825-1880) 1144 
O’EeiUy, Philip MacHugh (d. 1857 ?) . . 1144 

Orem, William ( fl . 1702) .... 1146 

Orford, Earls of. See Russell, Edward, 1658- 
1727 ; Walpole, Sir Robert, first Earl of 
the second creation, 1676-1745; Walpole, 
Horatio, fourth Earl, 1717-1797. 

Orford, Robert (fl. 1290). See under Orford, 
Robert (d. 1810). 

Orfora, Robert (d. 1810) .... 1146 

Orger, Maty Ann (1788-1849) . . . 1147 

Oriel, first Baron. See Poster, John (1740- 
1828). 

Orivalle, Hugh de (d. 1085) , , . . 1118 

Orkney, Earls of. See Paul, d. 1099; Sin- 
olair, William, 14047-1480; Stewart, 
Robert, d. 1592 ; Stewart, Patriot, d. 1814 ; 
Hamilton, Lord George, 1808-1787, 

Orkney, Oonntess of (1857 7-1788). Sea 
Timers, Elizabeth. 

Orleans, Duchess of, fifth daughter of 
Charles I. See Henrietta or Henrietta 
Anne (1844-1870). 

Orlton or Orleton, Adam of (d. 1845). See 
Adam. 

Orm or Ormin (fl, 1200 7) .... 1148 

Orme, Daniel (1768 7-1882 7) 1149 

Orme, Robert (1728-1801) .... 1150 

Orme, William (1787-1830) .... 1151 
Ormerod, Edward Latham (1619-1678) . 1152 

Ormerod, George (1785-1878) . . . 1152 

Ormerod, George Wareing (1810-1891) . 1154 

Ormerod, Oliver (1580 7-1628) . . . 1154 

Ormerod, William Piers (1818-1880) . .1155 

Ormesby or Ormaby, William de (d. 1817) . 115B 
Ormidale, Lord (1802-1880). See Maofar- 
lane, Robert. 

Ormin (fl. 1200). Sea Orm. 

Ormiston, Lord (1668-1786). See Cookburn, 
Adam. 

Ormond, Lord, See Chambers, David 
(1580 7-1692). 

Ormond, Earl of. See Dongles, Archibald 
(1609-1666). 

Ormonde, Bakes of. See Butler, James, 
first Duke, 1810-1688 ; Butler, James, 
second Duke, 1665-1746. 

Ormonde, Earls of. See Butler, James, 
second Earl, 1881-1882 ; Butler, James, 
fourth Earl, d. 1462 ; Butler, James, fifth 
Earl, 1420-1461 ; Butler, John, sixth Earl, 
d. 1478 ; Butler, Sir Pierce, eighth Earl, 
d. 1589; Butler, Thoraas, tenth Earl, 
1582-1014 ; Butler, Walter, eleventh Earl, 
1560-1688 ; Butler, James, twelfth Earl, 
1610-1688. 

Ormonde, Sir James (d. 1497) . . • 1158 

Otmsby, William de (<7. 1817). See 
Ormesby. 

Ornsby, George (1809-1886) .... 1167 
Ornsby, Robert (1820-1889) .... 1158 
Oronsay, Baron. See MoNeill, Dunoan, 
Baron Oolonsay and Oronsay (1708-1874). 
O'Rourke, Sir Brlan-na-Murtha (d. 1501) . 1158 
O'Rourke, Brian Oge or Brian-na-Samh- 
thaob (d. 1604). See under O'Rourke, Sir 
Briun-na-Murtha. 

O'Rourke, Edmund (1814-1879). See Fal- 
coner. 

O'Rourke, Tiefiun (d. 1172) .... 1100 

Orr, Hugh (1717-1798) 1101 

OiT, Jamee (1770-1818) ..... 1101 


Orr, John (17607-1885) 1161 

Orr, William (1766-1797) .... 1162 

Orrery, Earls of. See Boyle, Roger, first 
Eerl, 1621-1879; Boyle, Charles, fourth 
Earl, 1676-1781 ; Boyle, John, fifth E&rl, 
1701-1762. 

Orrery, Conntess of (1746-1840). See 
Monokton, Mary. 

Orridge, Benjamin Broaden (1814-1870) . 1168 

Ortehanus, Jacobus Cohus (1663-1628). See 
under Orteliue, Abraham. 

Ortelius, Abraham (1527-1598) • ■ • 1163 

Orton, Job (1717-1788) 1166 

Orton, Reginald (1810-1862) , ■ . 1166 

Orum, John (d. I486?). . . . .1167 

Osbald (d. 709) 1167 

Osbaldeston, George (1787-1866) . . , 1168 

Osbaldeston or Osboleton, Lambert (1594- 

1659) 1169 

OsbaldeBton, Richard (1800-1764) . . 1160 

Osbaldeston or Osboleton, William (1677- 

1645) 1170 

Osberht, Osbrith, or Osbyrht (d, 887) ■ . 1171 

Osbern (fl. 1090) 1171 

Osbern or Osbert (d. 1103) .... 1172 

Osbern, ClaudianuB (fl. 1148) . . . 1172 

Osbert of Stoke (fl. 1188). See Olore, 
Osbert de. 

Osbolston. See Osbaldeston. 

Osborn Wyddel, i.e. the Irishman ( fl. 1280) 117$ 
Osborn, Elias (1643-1720) .... 117B 

Osborn, George (1808-1891) .... 1174 
Osborn, John (1684 7-1684?) . . . 1175 

Osborn, Robert Darie (18B5-1880) . . 1175 

Osborn, Bhernrd (1822-1876) . . . U76 

Osborne, Dorothy, afterwards Lady Temple 
(1627-1095). See under Temple, Sir 
William. 

Osborne, Sir Edward (1580 7-1B91) . , 1178 

Osborne, Francis (1503-1659) . . . 1179 

OBborne, Fronds, fifth Dnke of Leeds (1751- 

1799) 1180 

Osborne, George Alexander (1806-1898) . 1188 

Oaborne or Osborn, Henry (16987-1771) . 1184 

Osborne, Peregrine, second Duke of Leeds 
(1858-1729). . . . ‘ . . - 1185 

Osborne, Peter (1521-1592) .... 1186 
OBborne, Sir Peter (1584-1653). See under 
Osborne, Peter. 

Oaborne, Ralph Bernal (1808-1882), See 
Bernal. 

Oaborne, Ruth (1680-1751) .... 1187 
Oaborne, Lord Sidney Godolphin (1808-1889) 1188 
Osborne, Sir Thomas, successively first Earl 
of Danby, Marquis of Carmarthen, and 
Duke of Leeds (1681-1712) . . . 1189 

Oaborne, Thomas id. 1757 ) .... 1197 
Osborne, Williem, MJ), (1788-1808) . . 1199 

Osbrith (d. 867). See Osberht, 

Osburga or Osburh (fl. 861) .... 1199 
Osgar, Oscar, or Ordgar (d. 984) . , . 1109 

Osgitb or Osyth (fl. 7th oent. 7), See Osyth. 
OBgodby, Adam de (d. 1816) .... 1200 
Osgod Clapa (d. 1054) . . . . .1201 

Osgoode, William (1754-1824) . , . 1201 

O'Bhanaasy, Sir John (1818-1888) . . 1202 

O'Shanghnessy, Arthur William Edgar 

(1844-1881) 1202 

O'Shanghnessy, William (1674-1744) . . 1208 

O'Shanghnessy, Sir William Brooke (1809- 
1889), afterwards Sir William O’Shaugh- 
neasy Brooke 1204 
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Oshoro (fi, 080) . . 1205 

Oekytel (d. 071), whoso name alco appears as 
Osoytol, Oschitol. Osrlielel, Oskeloll, 
Askotillus, Usoytol, Uskotillus, Oacokillus 1205 

Oslno ( fi. 000) 1203 

Osier, Edward (1708-1808) . 

Osmund (Jl. 758) . 

Osmund ( fi, 808) . 

Osmund or Osmer, Saint (<7, 1000) 

Osred (007 ?-710) . 

Osred (d, 702) , . . 

Osric (d. 081) .... 

Osric (d, 720) . 

Ossian or Oisin ... 

Ossington, \isaount. Sea Denison, John 
Evelyn (1800-1878). 

Ossory, Earls of. See Bullor, Sir Fioroo or 
Piers, first Earl, tZ. 1589 ; Butler, Thomas, 
third Earl, 1582-1014; Butler, Walter, 
fourth Earl, 1G00-1088 ; Butler, James, 
flfth Earl, 1010-1088. 

Ossory, styled Earl of (1081-1080). See 
Butler, Thomas. 

Ossory, Lord of. See Oearhliall (tl. 888). 

Ostler, William (>7.1601-1028) . . .1211 

Ostrith or Ostliryth ((7. 007) . . ■ .1211 

O'Sullivan or O'Sullivan Bcaro, Donall (1500- 

101b) 1212 

O'Sullivan, (Sir) John (fi. 1717) . . .1212 

O'Sullivan, Mortimor (1701 7-1859) . , 1218 

O'Sullivan or O'Sullivan-ljeara, Philip 

(1500 7-1000?) 1211 

O'Sullivan, Bamuol (1700-1851). Sue under 
O'Sullivan, Mortimer. 

O'Sullivan, Thomas Herbert (cl. 1824). See 
undor O'Sullivan, (Sir) John. 

Oswald or Osnuald, Saint (005 7-012) 

Oswald, Saint (tl 002) . , , 

Oswald or Oswald [jl. 1010) . . 

Oswald (d. 1407) .... 

Oswald, George (rZ. 1810). Soe unilor Oswald, 
lMchard. 

Oswald, .lames (1715-1700) . . . , 1220 

Oswald, John (tl. 1708) 1220 

Oswald, Sir John (1771-18 10) . . .1201 

Oswald, Richard (1705-1781) . . . 1221) 

Oswoll, William Gotten (1818-1800) . .1221 

Oswcn, John (fi. 1548-1558) .... 1225 
Oswostry, Lord of. See Eltealan, John Jl 
(1228-1207). 

Oswln or Oswini (tl, 051) . . . 1220 

Oswulf or OhuII (d. 758) .... 1227 

Oswulf or Oeulf (d, 1007) .... 1227 

Oswy, Osuin, Oswiu, Oswin, Osguid, Oswous, 

OHwius (0127-070) 1227 

Oswyn (Jl. 800). See Osmund. 

Osyth, Osith, orOsglth, Haint (fi. 7tli oonl. ?) 1281 
Othoro (fi. 880), 800 Ohiiheru, 

O'Toolo, Adam Dufl (d. 1827) . . . 1281 

O’Toole, Bryan ((7. 1825) .... 1282 

O’Toolo, Laurence (Lorcdu u» Tunthn.il) 

(1180 7-1180) 1282 

Oltoby, Jolm ( fl . 1470). See lXnthhy. 

Otter. William (1788-1840) .... 1284 
OttarDournc, Nieholus (1448-1450) , . 1285 

Obtorbourno, Thomas (jl, 1400) . . . 1285 

Ottorbumo, Sir Adam (i7. 1518) . , ,1281) 

Otthoii, D’Otlhon, or D'Othon, Hippocrates 
(tl. 1011) .... , 1208 

Ottlny, William Young (1771-1880) . . 1288 

Otway, Cwsar (1780-1813) . .1281) 

Otway, Sir Robert Waller (1770-1810) , , 1280 


1215 

1217 

1210 

1220 


Otway, Thomas (1052-1085) . 

Otway, Thomas (1010-1038) , ‘ 1 

Oudart, Nicholas (tZ, 1081) ‘ 

Ouduoy, Walter, M.D. (1790-18241 
OudoeouB (fi. 080 7) , ' 

° U (1720-i780) JameB Ad0lpllUa 
Oughtrod, William (1575-1000) 

Ould, Sir Fielding (1710-1780) 

Oultou, Walley Chamberlain (1770 7-1820 ji 
Ouselev, Sir Frederick Arthur Gore 11825- 
1889) .... 

Ousoloy, Gideon (1702-1839)’ 

Ouaoloy, Sir Gore (1770-1841) , 

Ousoloy, (Sir) Balph (1772-1812) . j 

Ousoloy, 8ir William (1707-1812) 

Ousoloy, Sir William Gore (1797-1800) 
Outram, Benjamin (1701-1505) . . ‘ 

Outram, Sir Benjamin Fonseoa /177J- 

1850) '. . 

Outram, George (1805-1850) 

Outram, Sir James (1808-1803) . 

Outram, William (1020-1079). See Owtrom’ 
OuviUy, George Gerbior (fi. 1001). See 
D'Ouvilly. 

Ottvry, Frodorio (1811-1881) . 

Overall, Julin, D.D. (1580-16191 . . ) 

Overall, William Honry (1R20-1888) . 
Ovorbury, Sir Thomas (1581-1018) . 

Ovorbury, Sir Thomas, Hie younger (tl. 1081). 

Sou undor Ovorbury, Sir Thomas. 
Ovoroml, Marmaduko (d, 1790) , 

Overstrain, Baron. Hoe Loyd, Samuel Jones 
(1700-1888). 

Ovorton, Charles (1805-1880) . , 

Overton, Constantino (tl. 1087) . 

Overtoil, John (1010-1708 7). . . . 

Overtoil, John (1703-1888) , 

Overton, John (1781-1888) .... 
Ovorton, Richard ( fi, 1010) , , 

Ovorton, Robert (fi. lOiO-lOfln) . , 

Overtoil, William (1525 7-1000) . . 

Owain ap Edwin (tl. 1101) .... 
Ownln ap Cadwgau (tl. 1118), . . 

Owain Gwynedd, or Owain ap Grulfydd (d. 

1100) 

Owain Brogynlyn (fi. 1180) . . 

Owain Oyvoiliog, or Owain ap Giuifydd (d. 

1107) 

Owain, Gutyn (fi, 1480) .... 

Owain Myvyr (1711-1814), See Jones, Owen. 
Owen. See also Owain. 

Owen of Wales (cl. 1878) . . . . 

Owen Glouduwor(18D0 7-1116 7). Soo Glon- 
dowor, 

Owen Tudor (cl. 1101). Soe Tudor. 

Owen, Alien (d. 1018) .... 
Owen, Anourin (1792-1061) . . . 

Owen, Oadwallador (1602-1017). See undor 
Owen, Ricliard. 

Owen, Charles, D.D. (tZ. 1740) 

Owen, Corbet llfllO-1071) . . • 

Owen, David, D.D. (fl. 1042) . . 

Owen, David or Dafydd y Gnrrog Wen 

(1720-1740) 

Owen, David (1781-1811) . . • 

Owen, David (1701-18001 . 

Owen, Edward (1728-1807) . . • 

Owen, Sir Edward Campbell l.igif (1771- 
1810} . ..... 
Owen, Edward Prycc (1788-1808) 

Owen, Ellis (1780-1808) . . . 
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Owen, Sir Francis Philip Cuuliffe- (1828- 

1894) 1300 

Owen, George (d. 1568) .... 1301 

Owen, George 1604). See Harry, George 
Owen. 
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George (1652-1618) .... 1802 

George (d. 1665) 1804 

Goronwy'or Gronow (1728-1769?) . 1805 

Griffith^. 1717) 1800 

Henry (1716-1705) .... 1806 

Henry Charles Cnnlifle- (1821-1867) . 1807 
Hugh, Mere John Hnghes(1016-1080) . 1808 


Hugh (1680-1700) 
Hugh (1761-1827) 
Hugh (1784-1861) . 

Sir Hugh (1804-1881) 
Humphrey (1712-1708) 
Jacob (1778-1870) 
James (1664-1708) . 

John (1580 7-1622) . 

John (1680-1661) 

Sir John (1600-1880) . 
John, D.D. (1610-1688) 
John (1766-1822) 

John (1821-1888) 
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Owen, Josiah (1711 7-1755) .... 

Owen, Lewis [d. (1655) 

Owen, LewiB (1532-1594). See Lewis, Owen. 
Owen, Lewis (1672-1688) . 

Owen, MorgRn (1685 7-1646). . . 

Owen, Nicholas (d. 1606) . , 

Owen, Nicholas (1752-1811) .... 
Owen, Richard (1008-1688) .... 
Owen, Sir Richard (1804-1899) . , 

Owen, Robert (1771-1858) .... 
Owen, Robert Dale (1801-1877) . , 

Owen, Sir Roger (1678-1617). See under 
Owen, Thomas (d. 1598). 

Owen, Samuel (1769 7-1857) . . . 

Owen, Tbanltfull (1620-1681) . 

Owen, Thomas (d, 1598) . . 

Owen, Thomas (1557-1618) , 

Owen, Thomas (1740-1812) . 

Owen, ThomaB Ellis (1764-1814). See under 
Owen, Thomas (1749-1812). 

Owen, William (1469 7-1574) 

Owen, William (1580 7-1687) 

Owen, William (1789-1825) . 

Owen, William (1769-1885). See Pugh. 
Owen, William Eitzwilliam (1774-1867) > 
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